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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, December 19, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, we are drawn toward Thy throne, which 
is established forever and ever. It is our defense and the rock 
of our redemption, How much we need a sense of Thy near- 
ness, for we are humanly weak in the things which are divinely 
strong, Oh, guide us in all our ways. As for the problems end 
labors of life, let them chasten our hearts and broaden our 
minds. Grant, O Lord, that each morning may bring us the 
light of hope and each evening the shade of rest. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
APPOINTMENTS BY Tun SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following appoint- 
ments: 

Messrs. JOHNSON of Washington, Moore of Virginia, and Nxw- 
ron of Minnesota to be members of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN, of Maryland, a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum. 

Messrs. Wason, of New Hampshire, and Rouse, of Kentucky, 
members of the Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. 

The Chair will state that, although the House actually elected 
Messrs. Wason and Rouse as members of the Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Useless Executive Papers,. the statute 
provides that they must be appointed by the Speaker. The 
Speaker, therefore, appoints them. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolu- 
tion: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 28) to declare Saturday, December 26, 
1925, a legal holiday in the District of Columbia 
Resolved, That Saturday, December 26, 1925, be, and the same is 
hereby, declared a legal holiday in the District of Columbia for all 
purposes— 


in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Couzens and Mr. Jones of New Mexico mem- 
bers of the joint select committee on the part of the, Senate as 
provided for in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by 
the act of March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and 
proyide for the disposition of useless papers in the executive 
departments,” for the disposition of useless papers in the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. 


JOINT RESOLUTION 28, DECLARING SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1925, 
A LEGAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Maryland rise? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. To submit a unanimous-consent request. 
Mr. Spgaker, I ask unanimous consent that Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 28 be taken from the Speaker’s table, and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks for the 
present consideration of Joint Resolution 28, which the Clerk 
will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 28) to declare Saturday, December 26, 
1925, a legal holiday in the District of Columbia 


Resolved, eto., That Saturday, December 26, 1925, be, and the same 
is hereby, declared a legal holiday in the District of Columbia for all 
purposes: Provided, That all employees of the United States Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia and employees of the District of 
Columbia shall be entitled to pay for this holiday the same as on other 
days. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to say to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHL- 
MAN] that if this were to establish a precedent or if it were 
permanent in its nature I should object, for I do not think the 
House would establish any such precedent. But in view of 
the fact that this particular 26th day of December is on Sat- 
urday following Christmas, and as the President has already 
set apart that day as a holiday for practically all of the 
employees of the District, I shall not object, because this reso- 
lution merely proposes to equalize the privilege so that the 
coming Saturday following Christmas may be enjoyed by the 
few remaining citizens who are employees of the District and 
by the banks. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Why should not all of the employees of the 
Government throughout the country be granted this holiday? 
Why should it be confined to the employees in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. BLANTON. The President has already made it apply 
to certain Government employees in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SNELL. I am not referring to the President, and that 
does not answer my question. Why should it not apply to all 
employees throughout the country? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say to the gentleman from New 
York that if this were to establish a permanent holiday the 
gentleman knows I would be fighting it here and would object 
to any such precedent being established. 

Mr. SNELL. Does not the gentleman believe that this is 
an entering wedge in making such days permanent holidays? 

Mr. BLANTON. I believe that it will result in that; but the 
gentleman ought not to criticize his President, who has 
started it. 

Mr. SNELL. It has nothing to do with the President, as 
this is a legislative proposition. 

Mr. BLANTON. The President’s recent order incited this 
resolution. I shall not object to it this time, but T want to 
serve notice now that if there is any attempt to permanently 
place another holiday upon the people of the United States 
this “gentleman from Texas” is going to oppose it as far as 
one Member can do it. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Maryland whether 
this has ever been done before? 

Mr. BLANTON. It never has. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
no knowledge as to the 26th of December, although I call 
the gentleman's attention to the fact that, under the regula- 
tions issued by bureau order, two holidays, namely, the 2ith 
of December and the 31st of December, are abolished, and 
this is a substitute in lien thereof. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object ö 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded, 
which is: Is there objection? 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ob- 
tain a little more information about this resolution. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I will object, unless we 
can get some further information. 

Mr. MADDEN. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 
objection? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I object. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of H. R. 5959, making appropria- 
tions for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; and pending 
the motion, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrxs] if we can agree on time for gen- 
eral debate. I would like to say now I am anxious to be as 
liberal as possible in granting time for general debate, but I 
would also like, if possible, to get the consent of the House to 
meet at 11 o'clock on Monday and on Tuesday in order that we 
may be more liberal in general debate than we otherwise could 
be. I will incorporate that as a part of my request, and ask 
unanimous consent now that the House meet at 11 o'clock on 
Monday and Tuesday. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the request of the 
gentleman from Ilinois will be granted, because if it is 
granted, that will enable gentlemen to haye more time and give 
us an opportunity to very materially extend the time for gen- 
eral debate. Unless that is done, there will be many gentlemen 
who will not be able to take part in the general debate. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I shall object until the time is fixed. I do not pro- 
pose to agree to meet here at 11 o'clock and then have the time 
cut down, so that gentlemen can not get some time in general 
debate. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are not going to cut it down, I will say 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Then just withhold the request 
until we get the time fixed. 

Mr. MADDEN. All right. 

Mr. HASTINGS. May I inquire of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois whether it is the purpose to consider this appropriation 
bill on Monday and Tuesday and nothing else? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may 
I say to the gentleman that there is a resolution from the 
Rules Committee, the one which the majority leader intended 
to bring up the other day, but inasmuch as there is a unanimous 
report from the committee, I do not expect there will be any 
considerable discussion on the resolution. 

Mr. TILSON. I will say to the gentleman I shall cali that 
resolution up on Monday morning, as soon as I can under the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. What is the resolution? 

Mr. SNELL. The one in regard to rubber. 

Mr. TILSON. It is the resolution in regard to the restric- 
tlons on exportation of crude rubber and other raw materials. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And the gentleman intends to call that 
resolution up Monday? 

Mr. TILSON. Monday morning. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for general debate on the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments appropriations bills be limited to nine hours, and 
I am asking for this large number of hours because it ls my 
hope consent will be granted to meet at 11 o'clock on both 
Monday and Tuesday; and I will ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee if nine hours will be satisfactory to him? 

Mr. BYRNS. I have more requests for time than that; but 
I will say to the gentleman that I think he is exceedingly 
liberal in his allowance of time for general debate, as the 
gentleman always is, and that amount of time will be satis- 
factory; and I hope no gentleman will object to meeting at 
11 o'clock on Monday and Tuesday. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, it is understood that the time is 
to be equally divided between the gentleman from Tennessee 
and myself, 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will yield, I hope this re- 
quest will be granted. You will recall we have had no oppor- 
tunity for general debate, in the large sense of the term, since 
we met here. We have been considering one large bill all the 
time. Numerous requests for time have come to me, and to 
each Member who has applied to me I have asked that he walt 
until we come to general debate, which I think is the proper 
place for us to discuss miscellaneous subjects; and therefore I 
hope we may meet at 11 o'clock on Monday and Tuesday so 
that everyone who desires time may have it. 


Is there 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield for 
a question? i 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not object to either of the requests, 
but I want to ask the gentleman a question. The appropria- 
tions for the current year for these two departments are 
$763,889,994, and this bill increases the appropriations for the 
two departments to $867,852,461. 

Mr. MADDEN. More than $100,000,000 of that is due to the 
increased compensation of the postal employees: 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand; but what I want to ask the 
gentleman is this: When two departments of Government are 
recelying nearly $1,000,000,000 of appropriations, the gentleman 

| will surely be liberal with us under the five-minute rule in 
discussing the various items of appropriation? 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman knows I am always liberal in 
that respect. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Except with appropriations. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I ask the gentleman if it is the intention 
to pass this bill before the holiday recess? 

Mr. MADDEN. I very much hope we will be able to do that, 
a I shall press for that as much as it is within my power to 

0 80. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, further reserving 
the right to object, has the gentleman any objection to making 
the time for general debate 10 hours instead of 9 hours? 

Mr. MADDEN. If it is thought that is essential, I will be 
very glad to concede it. I then modify my request, Mr. 
Speaker, and ask that the time for general debate be limited 
to 10 hours, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Tennessee and one-half by myself, and as a part of that request 
I ask fo have incorporated the arrangement to meet at 11 
o'clock on Monday and 11 o'clock on Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate on the Treasury and Post 
Office appropriations bill be limited to 10 hours, one-half to be 
controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, and that the House meet at 11 o'clock on Monday 
and Tuesday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The question now comes on the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5959) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
1 House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Sxxil in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill, of which the Clerk will read the title, 

The Clerk read the title as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5959) making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, and 
for other purposes, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it is usual for the chairman 
of the committee to begin the debate on the bill, but I shall 
forego that privilege and close debate at the end of the general 
debate. Pending that I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Vare]. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have served on the Appropriation Committees since the latter 
part of 1912. During that time many distinguished men have 
been chairman of that committee, including Mr. Fitzgerald, of 
New York, Mr. Sherley, of Kentucky, and Mr. Good, of Iowa. 

During the last month in the hearings on this great bill I 
have observed very closely the wonderful knowledge of the 
present chairman, of this intricate system of government. 
Neyer during my membership on this committee have I seen so 
much continuous energy, well directed, with a view in mind 
of bringing out every possible detail in connection with the 
expenditure of the public money. 

The chairman of the committee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], has not only been courteous to all 
the heads of the departments but he has given the best from 
his store of information with the thought in mind of coopera- 
tion, and at the same time with a determination, witt a posi- 
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tiveness, that has resulted in this Budget system being carried 
out in line with its full purpose. That is due, I repeat, to his 
untiring energy. Those of us who know the enormous detail 
involved in the work of the subcommittees of the Appropria- 
tions Committees know that it has required a lot of service, 
and those who have been here during the last week have seen 
how he has presided over the committee which passed the 
great tax revenue bill. 

At the start of the session it may seem out of the ordinary 
for one Member of the House to pay tribute of respect and 
give credit where it is due, but it seems to me a little better 
policy if we hand out a few flowers while he is actively en- 
gaged in the House instead of awaiting the custom of the 
House until the man retires before his services are recognized. 
I am sure that I voice the sentiment of the House when I say 
that we highly appreciate the wonderful service that the chair- 
man has rendered to the country, and we all wish him a merry 
and happy time during the holiday season. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to discuss in detail this 
great bill. The chairman of the committee I assume, when 
he closes debate, will, being well qualified and always glad to 
give the House the benefit of his wonderful knowledge of the 
finances of the Government, do that. In the short time I am 
going to take, I want to call attention to one particular de- 
partment, and that is the prohibition department: 

In connection with that department may I call the attention 
of the House to a bill which I introduced (H. R. 4787) to 
amend the national prohibition act as supplemented in respect 
of the definition of intoxicating liquor. 


Bo it enacted, eto., That the national prohibition act, as supple- 
mented, is amended in the following respects: 

(a) By striking out the words “one-half of 1 per cent or more” 
wherever they appear ing such act, and inserting in Heu thereof the 
words more than 2.75 per cent by weight.” 

(b) By striking out the words “less than one-half of 1 per cent” 
wherever they appear in such act, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “not more than 2.75 per cent by weight.” 

(c) By striking out the words “ more than one-half of 1 per cent” 
wherever they appear in such act, and inserting in Heu thereof the 
words “ more than 2.75 per cent by weight.” 

(d) By striking out the words “below such one-half of 1 per 
cent" wherever they appear in such act, and inserting in lleu thereof 
the words “ to not more than 2.75 per cent by weight.” 

Bec. 2. Any offense in violation of, or any right, obligation, or 
penalty, or any seizure or forfeiture, based upon any provision of the 
national prohibition act, as supplemented, or upon any regulation or 
permit issued thereunder, committed, accruing, or incurred, respec- 
tively, prior to the time this act takes effect, may be prosecuted or 
enforced in the same manner and with the same effect as if this act 
had not been passed. 

Sec. 8. All permits issued under the national prohibition act, as 
supplemented, before this act takes effect, shall be valid with respect 
to intoxicating liquor as defined in section 1 of Title II of such act 
as amended by section 1 of this act, to the same extent as such per- 
mits are, at the time this act takes effect, valid with respect to in- 
toxicating liquor as defined by section 1 of Title II of the national 
prohibition act, prior to its amendment by section 1 of this act. 

Sac. 4. This act shall take effect at the end of the thirtieth day 
after its passage. A 


I introduced this bill in the interest of law enforcement. 

The real problem is not whether one believes or does not 
believe in prohibition. The vital issue is that of law enforce- 
ment, irrespective of one’s personal views as to the wisdom 
of prohibition. 

I am in full accord with every effort made to honestly enforce 
all the laws. It is essential in the interest of law enforcement, 
however, that we have such an enforcement act as can be, as 
its name implies, an enforcement act. It is useless to attempt 
to enforce the eighteenth amendment by means of the instru- 
ment which can not enforce. 

It is my judgment, based upon my observance of the last six 
years, that the American people do not want to be bone dry. 
They are showing this more and more every day, by consuming 
an ever-increasing quantity of poison bootleg liquor and home- 
made intoxicants. Legislation contrary to the real purpose of 
the eighteenth amendment has been largely responsible. 

The Volstead Act, as it stands to-day, prohibits nonintoxicat- 
ing beverages of one-half of 1 per cent alcohol by volume. It 
is my judgment that by raising this alcoholic content to 2.75 
per cent we would thereby withdraw the premium on substi- 
tutes, whose percentages of alcohol is only measured by the 
law-breaking individuals who concoct them. 

The present law has been given a fair trial. Federal, State, 
and local authorities have done their best to enforce it. Mil- 
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lions upon millions have been spent, with admitted failures on 
all sides. 

The Volstead Act in its present form is a mistake, and was a 
mistake at the time of its enactment. 

It is not a surrender of any principle or a confession of weak- 
ness on the part of our fundamental law or governmental system 
to amend existing laws. There is hardly an act on the statute 
books to-day affecting any phase of our social, political, eco- 
nomie, or official life which has not been amended from time to 
time. It is the part of wisdom to amend laws when they do 
not suit the conditions they were made to meet. 

Lawfulness, decency, order, law enforcement, and law ob- 
servance would be served by amending the Volstead Act so that 
it would meet with the honest judgment of our citizenship, 

If the national prohibition act is fundamentally wrong, regu- 
lations and Treasury decisions can not remedy this inherent 
weakness. It is like trying to make an automobile run when it 
has no motor. The apparatus may resemble an automobile, 
and it may be loaded with gas, but without the motor it can not 
be made to run. So our constitutional amendment without the 
proper machinery for its enforcement can not be made to 
operate. 

When it is realized by a study of the Budget recommenda- 
tions that it is proposed to spend more money trying to enforce 
the present Volstend Act than it is estimated will be required 
for the entire Department of Justice, including all the work of 
that department, from the Supreme Court of the United States, 
every circuit court of appeals, every district court, every 
United States commissioner’s office, with their various depart- 
ments, which handle all the judicial work of 100,000,000 peo- 
ple in their various industrial, commercial, and economic prob- 
lems, it must be apparent that the present Volstead Act is not 
the proper machinery for putting into force and accomplishing 
the purpose for which the eighteenth amendment was adopted. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I am very deeply interested 
in that provision of the bill which makes an appropriation for 
the rural mail service. I want to congratulate the chairman 
and the committee on the increased amount inserted in this bill. 
Last year the appropriation was $88,350,000. The rural mail 
service is expanding very rapidly, and particularly in the 
Western States. In Oklahoma, when the State was admitted 
in 1907, the eastern half was Indian country and the roads 
were in particularly bad condition, with practically no bridges, 
and there was but little rural mail service. As the roads have 
been improved and bridges built the number of routes have 
been increased, and the service, of course, is correspondingly 
very much better. During the p: year, however, there have 
been demands for a large num of additional rural routes. 
Some of these have been approved by the inspectors, but the 
department in most cases uniformly advises in a more or less 
diplomatic way that these additional routes can not be in- 
augurated until funds are made available. ; 8 

This bill carries an appropriation for this service of 
$105,600,000, an increase over the appropriation of last year of 
$17,250,000, and of this amount $350,000 is made immediately 
available. This means, of course, that this money may be 
expended immediately upon the approval of this act for rural 
routes examined and recommended and approved. 

I trust that the increased appropriation is adequate and 
that it will enable the department to further expand the service 
and to take care of the demands by the rural population for 
this increased service. 

In the Eastern States, where there are good roads, I feel 
sure that the rural mail seryice, if not wholly adequate, is 
very much better than in the Western and newer States. With 
this service the people on the farms can keep abreast with the 
times by keeping informed on current events, market quota- 
tions, and, in fact, it gives them almost as good service as those 
who live in the cities and towns receive. 

In my judgment, there is no appropriation that is of greater 
benefit to the rural population generally than this appropria- 
tion for rural mail service, and I want to see it enlarged from 
year to year to meet the increased needs of the people who 
live in the remote sections of the country on the farms. I 
congratulate the committee in recommending this additional 
appropriation and in making the amount of $350,000 imme- 
diately available. [Applause.] : 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILEMAN]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I recall that an Army clique 
in France persecuted and hurried to his doom Captain Dreyfus. 
A French officer broke the captain's sword over his knee and 
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cast the fragments at his feet to humillate and disgrace him. 
Captain Dreyfus was innocent of military wrong-doing and his 
conviction by a court of enemy martinets, his banishment to 
the Island of the Devil, and the deathless devotion of his beauti- 
ful wife form the web and woof of a tragic story. 

But not less tragic is the unjust doom of Colonel Mitchell, 
the Captain Dreyfus of America. My belief is, though, that 
fair-minded men and women of America who stand for free 
speech will not suffer the verdict of this arrogant general court- 
martial to become popular. 

This court finds Colonel Mitchell guilty of violating the 
ninety-sixth article of war and harshly penalizes him by re- 
taining him in the service but suspends him from work, from 
command, and duty with forfeiture of all pay for five years. 
The officers of this court did not dismiss Mitchell but retained 
him so that he could not pose as a martyr nor indulge in 
further criticism. 

They sought to affix a gag on Mitchell and have done so. In 
the Washington Post this morning is a picture of Colonel 
Mitchell holding in his arms his infant daughter. In the name 
of the baby and for the sake of his family and himself I have 
introduced a resolution in the House to clip the wings, or rather 
to cut the claws, of these court-martial tribunals. 

The court-martial seeks to inflict an unusual and cruel pun- 
ishment. This sentence is a shameful one. If the court had 
dismissed the colonel he could go to work, but he is retained 
without pay and can not do so. This verdict shames the service 
and insults free-speech America, 

It seems that in this trial the usual military procedure was 
not allowed to take its course, but a court was organized to 
“get” the colonel and this spurred and booted inquisition 
“got” him in double-quick time. 

The haughty and much-decorated General Staff had long 
sought a chance to humble this officer, with 27 years of honor- 
able military service, both in peace and war, behind him. 

Mitchell talked freely, criticized frequently, openly, construc- 
tively, and sought only to direct the attention of the country 
to Army and Navy mistakes. 

I have a sentimental interest in Colonel Mitchell. My son, 
who fought 18 months in the Ninetieth Aero Squadron in 
France, knew and liked Colonel Mitchell, and aside from this 
I do not think this officer has had a square deal. 

I call upon the President of this justice-loying Nation to 
mitigate this harsh sentence. The season of peace and good 
feeling approaches. The anniversary of the time is near 
when the wise men said “We have seen His star in the 
east and have come to worship Him.” In this season of good 
will the Chief Executive of the people who love fairness and 
hate tyranny should intervene, and will do so, I believe, to 
right this wrong. The President, fortunately, is possessed of 
rare strength, and is our militant Commander in Chief, to 
whom the rank and file are looking to reverse the drastic judg- 
ment of the military court. [Applause.] A 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
*Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What does the gentleman think about 
peace-time court-martials in the Army and Navy when in the 
recent Army and Navy Register; just off the press, is carried 
the condemnation by the President of the United States of one 
just had in the Army, and when Secretary Wilbur has con- 
demned several of them this summer in the Navy, and when 
the big Army officers are so imbued with prejudice that they 
can not conceal how they feel and are forced to disqualify them- 
selves as members of the court before the trial begins? Does 
not the gentleman think that we ought to do away with these 
peace-time court-martial trials in the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the necessity of 
court-martials, but my censure is directed against the drastic 
judgment rendered in this case by this particular military 
court. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield flye minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
tlie committee, I may be speaking a little out of order, and 
indeed yery much ont of order, but I am very glad to see that 
the presiding genius of the Republican Party is in his seat. I 
am very anxious to know if I can have the attention of the 
floor leader of the Republican Party to ask him whether or not 
we are going to consider the President's message on coal; and 
if his party is going to consider it, whether they are going to 
consider it in the morning or in the afternoon of next July 4. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, the program is not made quite 


that far ahead, but before that time is reached we shall prob- 
ably arrange the schedule. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I say to the gentleman that at 
the time we had the message of the President read to us the 
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American people had some hope that there would be some kind 
of intervention before the emergency passed, instead of just 
letting nature take care of the situation and the general condi- 
tions. We had a little hope from the general tenor of the 
President's message that his party would get back of him and 
do something in this serious situation. To my mind, I do not 
think that the President needs any legislation. I think the 
prestige of his high office is encugh for him to get these 
warring factors together and do something for the relief of the 
American people. I am quite sure that any Member of this 
House, had he occupied the presidential chair, would have sum- 
moned these men together and found out at least who was at 
fault and, finding out who was at fault, could have lined up 
the American public opinion back of him and forced the guilty 
party to terms in the interest of the comfort of the American 
people, 

As to the message itself, I am not so keen about that as a 
strong document on this point. In fact, when the President 
touches coal, his little paragraph seems to me merely a gem of 
hokum. It was merely thrown out to satisfy the American 
people, to keep them calmed down for awhile, a sort of narcotie. 
He did not need any law to get Mitchell. He did not need any 
legislation to go after Billy Mitchell when he tried to do some- 
thing for the country. He got together his Army court-martial 
and they railroaded Mitchell. That was not in the public 
service. You may say that the President has no right to 
threaten any industry. In his message before this one I refer 
to, he sald that there should be railroad consolidations, and if 
they were not made yoluntarily then that we should intervene 
and force them to consolidate. ‘There, again, was the pres- 
tige of the high presidential office invoked for the purpose of 
effecting what he thought was a public service. In his mes- 
sage he does not say anything about Congress doing anything 
at all about intervening in this situation for the purpose of 
stimulating production. All he says of any moment is this, that 
in case of threatened scarcity we all should exercise control 
of distribution. I ask my logical friends on the Republican 
side of the Chamber, if you are going to exercise control over 
distribution in case of threatened scarcity, what does that 
mean? Does it mean distribution of the searcity? That is 
all there is in the message, If he had said something about 
stimulating production, that would haye been something real. 
As a matter of fact, his message on this point suggests the old 
definition of a Soclalist—that a Socialist is a man who has 
nothing and wants to split it with everybody. That is what the 
President says in his message on coal and the coal situation. 
Let Congress take care of the distribution when there is a 
shortage. The distribution of the shortage? 

We have a great Republican in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and I am very glad to see that the State of Pennsylvania is 
getting in line with the State of New York so far as the ques- 
tion of prohibition is concerned. The speech delivered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Varn] this morning was 
one of the best speeches I haye heard in this House. While on 
this subject the gentleman may not agree with the Governor 
of the State of Pennsylvania, I hope that when it comes to the 
coal situation the gentleman from Pennsylvania will be just as 
alive and as responsive to the public interest as he has shown 
himself to be this morning on the other question. The Presi- 
dent in this situation becomes the great procrastinator, while 
the Governor of Pennsylvania is keen to see to it that not only 
the people of Pennsylyania but of the entire country may 
realize that the Governor of Pennsylvania is a working gov- 
ernor, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. : 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to have 
the assistance of the gentleman from New York [Mr. BLACK], 
who has just taken his seat, in the interest of the coal-con- 
suming public. It has been a question of great interest to me 
ever since the shortage three years ago, and I never have 
ceased to urge congressional action. I do, however, differ 
with the gentleman from New York in his estimation of the 
recommendations of the President upon this subject. For the 
{information of the House, I want to quote the address that 
the President made two years ago and again the message that 
he sent to us just a few days ago. 

Here are the words that President Coolidge used in his 
address of December 6, 1923: 


The cost of coal hag become unbearably high. It places a great 
burden on our industrial and domestic life. The public welfare re- 
quires a reduction in the price of fuel. With the enormous deposits 
in existence, failure of supply ought not to be tolerated, Those ro- 
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sponsible for the conditions in this industry should undertake its 


reform and free it from any charge of profiteering. The supply of 
coal must be constant. In case of its prospective interruption, the 
President should have authority to appoint a commission empowered 
to deal with whatever emergency situation might arise, aid concilia- 
tion, and voluntary arbitration, to adjust any existing or threatened 
controversy between the employer and the employee when collective 
bargaining fails, and by controlling distribution to prevent profiteer- 
ing in this vital necessity. This legislation is exceedingly urgent 
and essential to the exercise of national authority for the protection 
of the people. 


The blame, Members of this House, is not upon the Presi- 
dent. There is his explicit recommendation as to legislation. 
The blame rests. here, in the two branches of Congress, that 
his advice and request were not followed two years ago, 

Now, what does he say in the message he sent to us a few 
days ago? I read: 


The perennial conflict in the coal industry is still going on, to 
the great detriment of the wage earners, the owners, and especially 
to the public. With deposits of coal in this country capable of 
supplying its needs for hundreds of years, inability to manage and 
control this great resource for the benefit of all concerned is very 
close to a national economic failure. It has been the subject of re- 
peated investigation and reiterated recommendation. Yet the in- 
dustry seems never to have accepted modern methods of adjusting 
differences between employers and employees. The industry could 
serve the public much better and become subject to a much more 
effective method of control if regional consolidations and more free- 
dom in the formation of marketing associations, under the supervision 
of the Department of Commerce, were permitted. 

At the present time the National Government has little or no 
authority to deal with this vital necessity of the life of the country. 
It has permitted itself to remain so powerless that its only attitude 
must be humble supplication. Authority should be lodged with the 
President and the Departments of Commerce and Labor giving them 
power to deal with an emergency. They should be able to appoint 
temporary boards with authority to call for witnesses and docu- 
ments, conciliate differences, encourage arbitration, and in case of 
threatened scarcity exercise control over distribution. Making the 
facts public under these circumstances through a statement from an 
authoritative source would be of great public benefit. The report of 
the last coal commission should be brought forward, reconsidered, 
and acted upon. 


The position of the President is the same to-day as it was 
two years ago. While I do not consider the question addressed 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Brack] to our floor 
leader [Mr. Tilsox] as being exactly pertinent, it is right that 
this House should know how soon this great question is to be 
brought up before us for consideration; a better question would 
have been, “ How soon will the subject matter be brought to the 
attention of the proper committee, so that it can be brought be- 
fore the House?” 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. This is a subject of a great deal of in- 
terest to many of us, and I believe the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is regarded in the House as an authority and a spe- 
cialist on this subject. In my part of the country I do not 
know of any more important subject than this. I would like to 
ask the gentleman if he has any concrete proposal that he would 
submit, or if he has introduced any measure on the subject? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. I would refer the gentleman to 
House bill 3979 and House bill 3980. They are practically the 
two bills that I introduced two years ago. I understand quite a 
number of other suggestions of differing purport have been 
made. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to ask the gentleman to 
what committee that has been referred? è 

Mr. TREADWAY. To the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. Has any effort been made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts to get immediate action? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have asked my friend, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Parker], the chairman, for a hearing at 
as early a date as other matters will permit. I have the assur- 
ance of Mr. Parker that the subject matter is now before them 
and that they do not intend, as the committee did two years 
ago, simply to pigeonhole those bills. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to ask the gentleman one 
further question. Is there any chance that we can get any 
action on these or other measures carrying out the recommen- 
dation of the President which will relieve the situation before 
adjournment for the holidays? 
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Mr. TREADWAY. No. I do not think there is any chance 
of action before the holidays. The committee has been ap- 
pointed, as the gentleman knows, only a few days, and the at- 
tention of the House has been centered on the tax measure. I 
think if attention can be had promptly following the reconven- 
ing of Congress after the Christmas holidays we shall be for- 
tunate, and I hope the committee will formulate some practical 
legislation. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr, BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman know whether 
or not the President has asked the Republican leaders to take 
the subject up shortly? He is the leader of the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The President sent his message to Con- 
gress. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will he forget about it, then? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman will have to refer such 
question as those to the other end of the Avenue. It is our 
province only to accept the advice that the President has given, 
and there have been some other confirmatory statements. If 
the gentleman listens to the radio, he would no doubt haye 
heard a yery interesting address delivered recently by Mr. John 
Hays Hammond on this very subject. In the course of that 
talk he recommended legislation. He was formerly chairman of 
the Coal Commission, and is now the representative of the 
New England governors delegated to look into this subject. 
There is no one more closely in touch with the situation to-day 
than Mr. John Hays Hammond, and when he speaks of the 
need of legislation we are warranted in accepting it at 100 
per cent value. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I regret I can not unless I get some more 
time. I will say that the bills which I have introduced are 
simply following out the President's viewpoint, one deals with 
authority under emergency, and the other deals with his sug- 
gestion that this whole subject needs publicity in order to cure 
to a certain extent the ills of anthracite production. I ask 
your particular attention to that very point, that there should 
be some authoritative board that can secure information and 
make it public—information that we need on this important 
subject. 

Now there is one point that is not covered in the recommenda- 
tions made two years ago, namely, the increase in the use of 
substitutes for anthracite. It seems to me that the people 
themselves to a certain extent are solving this problem. They 
are showing to-day their independence of this octopus of the 
anthracite monopoly, and when I say monopoly“ and “ octo- 
pus” I refer exactly in the same way to the operators and to 
the miners. The public have never come into the equation, gen- 
tlemen. In order to show our independence of this octopus 
the people may perhaps suffer a little inconvenience and per- 
haps a little more than inconvenience during this coming cold 
season. So far we have not had bad weather in New England. 
I am delighted to find that there has been no hardship as yet; 
and while the supply of anthracite is entirely exhausted in 
New England, nevertheless the people are getting along. 

They are paying less money for high grade, low volatile 
bituminous coal, which answers the purposes of anthracite, 
than they paid for anthracite. Therefore, I say that, even 
though this strike should go on for a great length of time, 
we can snap our fingers and get along for the time being, at 
least, until the two parties at interest, namely, the miner and 
the operator, find that the public is the principal person in 
this equation. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. Has the gentleman given any thought to 
the fact that all of the anthracite coal is mined in one State 
of the Union? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly; and that is one of the great 
reasons for this monopoly that, within an area of 500 miles 
in the eastern section of the State of Pennsylvania, the entire 
anthracite production of our country is located, so that it is 
a State monopoly. 

Mr. PARKER. Does not the gentleman realize, also, that 
it is very largely a matter for the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Tes. 

Mr. PARKER. As far as anthracite is concerned? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I shall be very glad to touch on that 
feature. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would be very glad to yield, if I have 
the time. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I used? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman refuses to yield. The 
gentleman has used 12 minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, let me touch on this 
question 
Mx. WAINWRIGHT. Will not the gentleman touch on the 
price of bituminous coal, which is mounting? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; the price of bituminous coal is 
working up; the substitutes are going up in comparison with 
the demand for them. The price of coke and soft coal, the 
better grades of soft coal and, as a matter of fact, all grades 
of soft coal, are advancing rapidly. 

Now, let me refer to the State of Pennsylvania. As the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce says, a great deal of this trouble comes from conditions 
in the State of Pennsylvania. There are three major factors 
in that equation—the Girard Trust, the State export tax law, 
and the miners’ license law. 

The governor has called a special session of the legisla- 
ture, among other things, for the purpose of regulating— 


the business of producing, preparing, selling, and distributing anthra- 
cite coal for domestic use in Pennsylvania. 


He also stated in connection with this call: 


The whole future of the anthracite industry is threatened by popu- 
lar resentment and the use of substitutes. The prosperity of the 
anthracite region, now and hereafter, hangs in the balance, The 
public interests are gravely injured already and threatened with still 
more serious damage. 


He is right in his inference, because the coal-consuming 
public want to show their independence of the monopoly put 
upon us by the State of Pennsylvania and to convince him and 
the citizens of the State of the injustice from which we are 
suffering. 

What is the situation in connection with the Girard Trust, 
formed by Stephen Girard many years ago? In the early 
days there was a royalty for his leased land of 15 cents a ton; 
to-day that has mounted to $1.25 and $1.50; it is averaging in 
the whole State of Pennsylvania $1.274%. Therefore the profit 
to the Girard Trust, used for so-called charity, comes out of 
the coal-consuming people of the North—New England and 
New York and other States—that burn anthracite. We are 
the contributors to that charity and not the money of Stephen 
Girard. It is such a ridiculous situation that the people ought 
to repudiate it, and the State of Pennsylvania ought to under- 
take that job. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes, 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman point out how we can 
remedy that situation? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am only calling the public's attention 
to this situation. I admit that a great deal of the trouble 
centers within the State of Pennsylvania, and there are other 
{tems as well. I would like to touch on those. The gentle- 
man’s colleaguv asked me about the Pennsylvania situation 
and I am endeayoring to answer him. I am not criticizing the 
attitude of the gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER. I was not taking it personally. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman intend to 
follow the President on the question or the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am going to follow the President most 
humbly. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Whom is the gentleman going 
to follow, the President or the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Both of them, because they are acting 
together, The chairman of the committee does not mean to 
infer that the general subject is not one within the scope of 
congressional action? s 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I will say that the gentleman 
will collide with himself if he follows both of them. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will follow both of them and I will 
follow anybody else. I will follow the gentleman from New 
York if he can show us leadership that will get us out of this 
situation and giye us independence of the octopus I am de- 
scribing. 

Now, what are the conditions in the State of Pennsylvania 
which affect this sltuation? There is an export tax put on of 
50 cents per ton, or a graduated tax that ayerages more than 
50 cents per ton for every ton of anthracite that goes out of 
the State of Pennsylvania. I say 50 cents a ton, bnt the prob- 
ability is that on domestic sizes it goes up to $1 a ton before 
it gets into the consumers’ bins in New York and New England. 
Another factor is the mining laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, making a monopoly of labor, controlled by the unions, 
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There is no time to discuss these subjects at this time; but 
if the Governor of the great State of Pennsylvania wants to do 
his duty, let him call attention to these facts and let him 
bring the public into this equation, rather than saying the 
question involved is an agreement between the miners and the 
Operators. It is no such thing. The consuming public are the 
ones who are paying the bill; and therefore I say, in the 
presence of the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, that I look to him, in his wise judgment, 
to give this subject very careful and prompt attention. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I not ask whether the gentleman 
means right away? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Just as promptly as his duties will per- 
mit. It is not for me to endeavor to dictate to a great com- 
mittee like that. I would like to dictate a little further than 
I was able to in the last Congress, when I could not even get 
a hearing on the subject, let alone on my bills. I am certain 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parker] intends to take 
up the subject promptly. 

Mr, BRUMM. Will the gentleman yield? I come from coal 
counties. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I realize that. 

Mr. BRUMM. What, in the gentleman's mind, will be the 
method of getting rid of the Stephen Girard Trust? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Publicity, to a very large extent. The 
people do not understand it. Here is a contract that has two 
years longer to run, ending in 1928, and it provides for a 
graduated royalty on the price of coal, as I understand, and 
I think I am correct. 

Mr. BRUMM. It is perfectly legal, is it not? 

Mr. TREADWAT. Les. 

Mr. BRUMM. Approved by the courts? 

Mr. TREAD WAX. Yes; it has been approved by the courts. 
Nevertheless, it is an imposition on the consuming public; 
and the Coal Commission's report of two years ago reiterated 
the statement I am now making. 

Mr. BRUMM. The gentleman realizes I am asking these 
questions in all good faith? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BRUMM. By what method could the Congress or the 
State of Pennsylvania abrogate a trust made legally under 
the common law? 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is one of the items within the power 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and could be done by moral 
suasion if in no other way. The Girard Trust should gladly and 
voluntarily abrogate that contract, which has two years yet 
to run, and which sets the maximum, as the gentleman knows, 
to every other landholding royalty as the price at which they 
shall charge for the coal in the ground. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. I have not had a chance really to 
follow my line of thought, but I will devote the rest of my 
time to answering questions and yield to the gentleman from 
Texas after yielding to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRUMM. I am, of course, very much interested in this 
subject, because I come from the heart of this coal region, and 
I am working at this present moment, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] to see if something 
can not be done. What proportion of the great anthracite coal 
field is controlled by the Stephen Girard Trust? 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘Ten per cent, I understand; and it is the 
largest owner of anthracite lands. Therefore it establishes the 
methods by which the market price is fixed, and the price that 
the Girard Trust can get is the price that the other coal-land 
owners charge as royalty. I understand this so-called charity 
ny we pay for controls 10 per cent of the entire anthracite 

eld. 

8 Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
on? 

Mr. BRUMM. Does the gentleman know how much is con- 
trolled by any other one individual concern? Did the gentle- 
man ever hear of the Reading Co.? 

Mr, TREADWAY. The Reading Co. and all these other coal- 
earrying companies are great owners, of course, and we realize 
that the others get this additional profit because they charge it 
into their costs, the same as other people who pay for royalty 
lands. 

Mr. BRUMM. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman please inform us how 
Congress can interfere with the particular situation he has 
described, which is one entirely within the State of Penn- 
Sylvania? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think I have made myself clear that 
the State of Pennsylvania is one of the great agencies adding 
to the cost of fuel. To more specifically answer the gentleman's 


question as to Federal authority, let me call his attention to the 
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fact that the total production of anthracite in the State of 
Pennsylvania is over 80,000,000 tons annually. About 10,000,000 
tons of this is used in the State of Pennsylvania. There are 
therefore about 70,000,000 tons which come directly into inter- 
state commerce over which Congress has authority. It is this 
part of the production that I ask to come within Federal 
regulation. 

Having yielded so much of my time in answering questions, 
permit me to add the following: 

An understanding of to-day’s anthracite situation requires a 
brief résumé of conditions during the past five years. I shall 
only refer back that length of time, as to-day’s conditions are 
based upon either developments since that time or facts that 
were comparatively permanent then. A more complete résumé 
ean be found in the report of the fact finding commission of 
1923, to which I referred in a speech I delivered on January 3, 
1924. 

The price of anthracite had gradually been increasing as the 
quality decreased. Both operators aml miners became dis- 
satisfied, one wanting greater profits, the other higher pay. 
The consuming public found itself between the two. Eventu- 
ally the miners went on strike—in April, 1922—and this action 
caused grave apprehension as to the prospects of lack of fuel 
during the following winter. 

In his address to Congress on August 18, 1922, President 
Harding recommended the-appointment of a United States coal 
commission, additional powers for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and continuation of the authority of the Federal 
Fuel Distributor. Legislation followed to carry out these 
recommendations of the President, but all of it expired Septem- 
ber 22, 1923. 

The report of the commission has recently been placed in the 
hands of the Members, It was most carefully prepared and 
goes into all details of the subject. Under the authority it 
received from Congress it did not feel justified in suggesting 
forms of legislation, but, among other things, it strongly rec- 
ommended the declaration that anthracite is a public necessity 
and complete publicity of all factors entering into cost to 
consumers. 

My interest does not directly have to do with the present 
strike, but the price of anthracite has for years been too high, 
and especially since the so-called Pinchot agreement. I there- 
fore advocate legislation, regardless of whether the strike is 
settled or not. New England and northern coal-consuming 
States are entitled to know two things: First, whether they 
must learn to do without anthracite or, as an alternative, 
whether they can be so protected that they can expect a con- 
tinuous supply and at a price they know is fair and proper. 

These two things are almost synonymous, for if the con- 
suming public can receive no assurance of continuous supply at 
fair price, they will learn, if by bitter experlence, to do without 
anthracite. 

There is a very simple way to assure them to the contrary, 
and that is, first, to place authority in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, such as President Coolidge has twice asked for; second, 
to establish an official in the Department of Commerce who, 
when there is a constant and steady supply, through publicity, 
can assure the public the price is fair, quality proper, and 
quantity sufficient. 

There are three factors entering into the anthracite-coal sit- 
uation to-day: 

First. The attitude of the President, as expressed in his 
message, 

Second. The attitude of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Third. The attitude of the miners and the operators. 

The President’s position I have referred to in the opening of 
my remarks. It is the same now as it was two years ago. He 
definitely and positively recommends action upon the findings 
of the Coal Commission. 

Congress owes it to the coun to follow the President's 
advice. While H. R. 3979 and H. R. 3080, which I have intro- 
duced, cover both the emergency and permanency of coal sup- 

ly, I will gladly support any other legislation brought forward 

y the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. In 
view of the condition of the coal market in the anthracite-coal 
consuming States this legislation is imperative. 

The second, the attitude of the State of Pennsylvania. The 
governor, as I have already mentioned, has called a special 
session of the Legislature, among other things, to take up the 
coal situation. He declared in issuing the call that— 


Action by the legislature declaring the anthracite monopoly to be a 
public utility will supply some degree of public control where none 
exists to-day; will furnish information never before revealed, and will 
exert the most powerful influence the public ean apply toward settle- 
ment of the strike, 
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So far as I know, he has not expressed his opinion upon the 
recommendations of the Luzerne County members of the legis- 
lature, wherein centers the anthracite industry. Their chief 
recommendation consists of the appointment of a board of set- 
tlement, having five voting members to represent the public in- 
terest, appointed either by the President of the United States or, 
as an alternative, by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, and the president judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Third District. 

The third, the attitude of the miners and operators. Up to 
the present time the attitude of both these interested parties 18 
an uncompromisingly selfish one, as neither recognizes the 
rights of the chief party at interest, namely, the consuming 
public, which is called upon to pay the wages of the one and the 
profits of the other. 

Congress owes a fixed and designated duty to the public, and 
that is to carry out the advice of the President, provide him 
with authority when the regular supply of anthracite stops, 
and, in the second place, to legislate for a regular and continu- 
ous supply at all times. 

Both of these recommendations of the President can be car- 
ried out in an orderly manner and with such promptness as the 
exigencies of the case demand. 

I am glad to note that the Governor of Pennsylvania realizes 
that his State deserves some of the blame for the existing 
conditions. I have not seen, however, any reference in his 
statement to elements of correction which very readily could 
be made. There are two material reasons for the high price 
of anthracite within the power of the citizens of Pennsylvania 
to correct, first, legislation should be enacted repealing the 
export tax and materially modifying the miners’ license act; 
second, the influence of the State of Pennsylvania should be 
directed to the abrogation of the royalty rentals of which the 
Girard Trust of Philadelphia is the most outstanding example. 

Let me therefore ask the following questions: 

I would ask the union officials if a secret ballot were obtain- 
able throughout the anthracite region, how many would re- 
turn to work at prices prevailing at the time of the strike? 

I would ask the operators: Will you submit your books to 
Government inspection and agree to abide by findings as to 
profits, and so forth? 

I would ask the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania: 
Will you recommend to the special session of the legislature 
a change in the miners’ licensing system and the repeal of the 
export tax law and use your great power to change the royalty 
system? 

There are two courses of procedure, one for Congress to take 
such action as the President recommends and pass legislation, 
and the other to allow the present situation to run its course. 

I believe we should do both. The present situation is that 
anthracite being practically exhausted in the coal-consuming 
States, we are entering upon the severe winter weather de- 
pendant upon substitutes. 

In order to have the latest information from my district, 
I have telegraphed officials of the principal cities and towns 
in western Massachusetts. The replies I have received are 
much more encouraging than the word that came to me three 
years ago. Although no extreme weather has as yet visited 
that section, it is quite evident that no serious hardship is 
imminent, This will allow the interested parties in Pennsyl- 
vania to be aroused to their own danger of the loss of their 
customers. 

Prices have been increased to a certain degree on substitutes, 
but it is hoped that there is sufficient competition among soft 
coal and coke operators to keep down the tendency to increase 
in proportion with the market demands. 

There may result freedom from the octupus of Pennsylvania 
greed, and when I say Pennsylvania greed I refer to the 
State itself, exactly as much as I do to the operators or the 
miners, 

The next few months will demonstrate whether or not we 
ean liye comfortably, independent of the anthracite industry. 
If so, time is no object. Let the miners be as insistent as 
they will in their demands, let the operators be equally as 
anxious to continue their range of profits, Let the State of 
Pennsylvania retain its obnoxious export tax and the land- 
owners their high royalties. 

Again let me state what I said on this floor two years ago: 


Anthracite is an uncontrolled monopoly; the rights of the public 
are preeminent to that of ownership of the mines; in all settlements 
of difficulties between operators and miners the welfare of the public 
has never been a factor; in all gatherings of these classes, the public 
has never been represented; the public interest is the first considera- 
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tion of Congress; if Congress has not the capacity to care for the 
Interests of the public it must acknowledge its impotency and admit 
that a private monopoly is more powerful than Congress or the Federal 
Government. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Hur]. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, under the privilege 
granted me I desire to extend my remarks in the Recorp in 
support of the two general and outstanding economie proposals 
which are set out in the following House joint resolution: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 72) favoring early tariff revision to a level 
of moderate rates, coupled with a permanent international trade 
agreement organization or congress to eliminate by mutual agreement 
discriminations, unfair trade practices, and other economic barriers in 
international finance, trade, and commerce, to prevent economic wars, 
and to promote fair, equal, and friendly trade and commercial rela- 
tions among the nations of the world. 

Whereas America is now a great creditor and exporting Nation and 
possesses a growing surplus of productive capacity In many inportant 
Hnes; and 

Whereas the full employment of capital and labor and the future 
prosperity of America largely depends upon the satisfactory export and 
sale of her annually increasing surpluses, to accomplish which end re- 
quires increasing efficiency and lower production costs, against which 
the existing high tariffs on both raw materials and manufactures greatly 
militate; and 

Whereas no more vital question confronts America and the world in 
the future than that of removing discriminations and other economic 
barriers affecting international finance, trade, and commerce, and 
thereby promoting fair and friendly trade relations among nations: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That it is the sense of the American Congress that 
the existing high tariff rates should be immediately revised downward 
to a level of moderate rates for revenue, rates which would not destroy 
or materially injure any efficient domestic Industry economically justi- 
fiable, on the one hand, nor afford a shelter for excessive or extortionate 
domestic prices on the other. 

Sec. 2. That there should be established a permanent international 
trade agreement organization or congress, the function or duty of such 
organization to comprise the consideration of all methods, practices, and 
policies in international trade, finance, and commerce which in their 
effects are discriminatory, unjustly injurious, or unfair to other nations 
or another nation, or which may be reasonably calculated to create 
dangerous and destructive commercial controversies, bitter trade rivalry, 
or serious economic wars; and to formulate treaty agreements with re- 
spect thereto-—including especially all forms of substantial discrimina- 
tion—which would eliminate, prevent, and avold the injurious resulta 
and dangerous possibilities of economic warfare, and would at the same 
time establish fair, equal, and friendly trade and commercial relations 
among the nations of the world. 5 


Mr. Chairman, vast changes in economic conditions everywhere 
were wrought by the World War, and most unfortunate will be 
the nation that fails to recognize and act upon them. America 
prior to the war was predominantly agricultural. For two 
generations she pursued a high tariff policy most of the time, 
upon the fear and assumption that Europe having a super- 
abundance of capital and superior manufacturing skill could 
vanquish America in all competitive lines. Our tariffs were 
kept at such high rates as would protect from foreign competi- 
tion not only the least efficient industries but the least efficient 
business concerns in the least efficient domestic industries. 
They were also designed to protect any pretended business or 
industry the existence of which was not economically justifiable 
from any viewpoint; and finally tariffs were heaped promiscu- 
ously upon raw materials and manufactures for the asking. 
This policy placed a great premium on inefficiency in produc- 
tion and distribution. No attention was given either to agri- 
culture or foreign trade. 

Most radical changes have recently occurred. The late war 
profeundly affected and completely reversed all the pre-war 
conditions on which high tariffs were predicated. America 
emerged as a great creditor nation and industrial giant, with a 
productive capacity largely in excess of domestic needs and 
with maunfacturing skill and efficiency far outstripping that of 
the disorganized, dislocated, and impoverished industries of 
Europe. Our output of manufactures increased from $24,000,- 
000,000 in 1914 to $43,000,000,000 In 1921 and $60,000,000,000 in 
1923, Our exports increased from $2,466,000,000 in 1913 to 
$8,228,000,000 in 1920, and were $4,868,000,000 in 1925, or near 
25 per cent above that of 1913, measured by pre-war prices. 
The percentage of United States exports to total domestic pro- 
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duction was 7.9 per cent in 1909, 8.5 per cent in 1914, 13.4 per 
cent in 1919, and-11.1 per cent in 1921. Our share of world 
trade increased from 104+ per cent in 1913 to 14 per cent during 
the period of 1918 to 1924. Almost one-half of the gold supply 
of the world gravitated to America. Our Nation was trans- 
formed from a predominant agricultural to a predominant and 
highly efficient industrial country. 

American indebtedness of $5,000,000,000 owed abroad was 
converted into credits aggregating $20,000,000,000. In addi- 
tion to vast quantities of foodstuffs, raw materials, and manu- 
factures exported during 1924, our country exported 33 per 
cent of the total production of lubricating oil, 26 per cent of 
illuminating oil, 13 per cent of gasoline and naphtha, 10 per 
cent of fuel oil, 12 per cent of pork and lard, 68 per cent of 
copper, 19 per cent of wheat, 86 per cent of tobacco, 41 per 
cent of turpentine, 56 per cent of cotton, and 67 per cent of 
rosin. Should these large percentages of exports be not main- 
tained, the result would be disastrous not only to the par- 
ticular industries involved, but all American industry would 
suffer serious dislocation. 

The supreme question is, Shall the economic life of the 
world, during coming years, be developed under American 
leadership on the basis of high tariffs and severe trade restric- 
tions and discriminations, thereby reducing production, di- 
minishing trade, impoyerishing nations, and promoting eco- 
nomic wars, or shali it be developed on the basis of moderate 
tariffs, freedom from economic barriers, and fair and friendly 
trade relations? 

The most stupid or blindly selfish person can scarcely fail 
to realize that we are in a new era, which calls for new poli- 
cies, In the face of this outstanding fact, it is amazing to 
see our country still confined to the old economic ruts. Fol- 
lowing the war a feeling of industrial fear or narrow selfish- 
ness, or both, seemed to seize most nations, our own included. 
The result was that under our powerful leadership most com- 
mercial nations hastily proceeded to construct extreme high- 
tariff walls, accompanied by the usual ironclad trade restric- 
tions and reprisals. America led off by enacting the Fordney 
tariff law, and other nations have since vied with each other 
in their efforts, by tariffs and other obstructions, to hedge 
themselves in against any imports save those compelled by 
necessity. And yet every civilized country must carry on a 
domestic and foreign trade. Foreign trade is primarily a 
system of barter between nations. Nations have goods to sell, 
and, in turn, they desire to purchase certain commodities from 
others, such as those not produced at home or the production 
of which is not economically justifiable. In other words, the 
chief purpose is to enable a nation profitably to dispose of its 
annual surpluses in all lines and to receive in return com- 
modities it either does not produce or produces with such in- 
efficiency and consequent high cost as can not be justified from 
any standpoint of sound or successful business. 

Instead of suffering under the effects of more liberalized 
trade relations, America, with her unrivaled capacity for effi- 
cient production, would greatly augment the sale of her goods 
abroad, while imports, as at present, would comprise chiefly 
raw materials, some semimanufactures, commodities we do not 
produce, and some costly finished articles which our wealthy 
citizens, on account of pattern, design, or finish, insist on 
purchasing abroad, tariffs or no tariffs. This general trade 
policy means that when we buy abroad we not only get some- 
thing we consider specially desirable, but we give for it surplus 
goods which we must sell. International commerce, instead of 
displacing home manufactures, most generally finds new cus- 
tomers, new markets, and expands undeveloped trade. This 
constructive policy means that we proceed vigorously to secure 
foreign trade as we do domestic trade. It also assures higher 
wages than at present and larger earnings of capital, 

Where a country by tariffs tries to benefit too much at the 
expense of another or others, each is injured. High tariffs 
mean high artificial costs of production, which means less 
trade, less foreign markets, less exports, less income, and less 
purchasing and debt-paying power among nations. Moderate 
tariffs, on the other hand, mean lower production costs, greater 
efficiency, maximum production, increased exports, full em- 
ployment of labor and capital, and the most rapid accumulatiou 
of national wealth. Had plans for international stabilization 
and liquidation been adopted four or five years ago, and bad 
suitable tariffs and more liberal trade relations been initiated, 
our exports to-day would doubtless be $7,500,000,000 to 10,000,- 
000,000, and labor would be receiving higher wages than now. 

The Fordney high tariff means a purely national policy 
which ignores external trade interests. Honse leader Fordney 
declared that “an American dollar loaned abroad was an 
American dollar lost.” These combined policies are suicidal 
to a great, young, efficient, growing Nation. We must have 
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both sound domestic and international economic poli and 
our economic structure transferred from a temporary 

basis to a sound permanent one if the Nation is to secure that 
full measure of lasting prosperity which all desire. 

It inevitably follows that our Government should proclaim 
two economic policies which, while s.parate, supplement each 
other. I refer first to the speedy readjustment of our high 
tariffs to a moderate level for purposes of revenue—tariffs 
which will not destroy or materially injure any efficient busi- 
ness or industry economically justifiable, nor afford a shelter 
for excessive or extortionate domestic prices to the American 
people. Closely allied with this policy is that of removing by 
mutual consent of commercial nations the maximum number of 
discriminations, trade restrictions, and other economic barriers 
which press down so heavily upon commerce among nations 
und which constitute the breeding ground for bitter trade con- 
troversies and economic wars which in modern times have 
been the prelude to actual wars. Our Government should 
initiate a movement for a permanent international trade- 
agreement organization or congress to deal with and eliminate 
so far as possible these many unfair, irritating, and highly 
injurious discriminations and trade barriers. I am offering a 
resolution declaring it to be the sense of the American Con- 
gress that our Government forthwith proceed to exert its 
utmost efforts in support of these two separate economic 
policies, in the final disposition of which the future prosperity 
of capital and labor and the American people generally is 
bound up. ; 

In support of this general proposal, a House resolution will 
be offered providing for tariff hearings by the Ways and Means 
Committee, preparatory to legislation removing at least the 
excessive and extortionate features of the present tariff. An- 
other resolution will be offered providing for a committee 
investigation of the woolen textile industry and a report on 
why the highest-protected industry in America is paying noth- 
ing on capital and the lowest wages. 

It will probably be deemed advisable to insist on the discon- 
tinuance of appropriations for the Tariff Commission until the 
present personnel, which has prostituted its true functions and 
converted it into a willing agency to serve alone those seek- 
ing the highest tariffs, is displaced and a new personnel which 
will restore the integrity of the commission shall be installed. 
Bills for the repeal or material reduction of a number of exces- 
sively high and prohibitive tariff rates and also to repeal the 
flexible tariff section and the countervailing duties wiil be 
introduced and pressed for consideration during the coming 
session of Congress. 

It is pertinent to point out some of the losses accruing to 
this country from present policies, and also to enumerate sey- 
eral of the certain benefits of the vital changes proposed. 
When the Fordney measure was in process of enactment all 
disinterested economists and business men predicted that it 
would prove a serious obstacle to the payment of our debts 
due from foreign governments. That it has constituted the 
chief factor is now beyond controversy. The recent settlement 
with Italy at a loss to American taxpayers of $2,500,000,000 is 
virtual notice that under existing policies our Government will 
collect but a relatively small amount of the foreign debts, 
which with interest, under the terms of the British settlement, 
will aggregate near $30,000,000,000. Already France is clamor- 
ing for the low terms granted Italy, and Belgium is mad clear 
through because of our better treatment of Italy, while Eng- 
land is saying that she will welcome further special treatment 
in the direction of the settlements with Italy and Belgium. 
The American taxpayer, as a tribute to the Fordney tariff, 
must shoulder the difference. This is not all. We are probably 
due to lose most of the debt of $257,000,000 for our Army occu- 
pation of Germany, although England, France, and Beigium 
have paid themselves out of German reparations for their 
army occupations, thanks to American isolation and aloofness. 
Payments to Americans for personal and property losses at the 
hands of Germany, approaching $500,000,000, has now dragged 
along for seven years, and any sort of settlement is in the dim 
and distant future. These are some of our appalling tariff 
losses which anyone can see. They are penalties for American 
slothfulness and lack of vision, 

But some blind champion of the Fordney tariff points to our 
present volume of production and our exports, and suggests 
that this is doing moderately well. He shuts his eyes to the 
fact that we could and should have been far better off and on 
a much sounder basis. He also ignores the fact that the chief 
factor in paying for our exports has been the loaning abroad 
of $10,000,000,000 by private agencies, including $1,000,000,000 
for 1925, and the importation of near $1,500,000,000 of gold 
with which to pay for our goods exported. We can not con- 
tinue without great injury to ourselves to denude the world of 
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gold, nor with safety to make loans abroad of $1,000,000,000 a 
year. We therefore have the alternative of reducing our ex- 
ports or liberalizing our international trade policies. 

Another vital factor of loss under existing tariff and trade 
poces relates to the farmer and to many great American 

dustries which have either suffered severely from burden- 
some surpluses or been obliged to shut down or run on partial 
time. From 1920 to 1923 there were perhaps 200,000,000 people 
in Europe underfed and undernourished, but able to work and 
pay for foodstuffs, while American agriculture was drifting 
into bankruptcy on account of huge surpluses that could not 
be disposed of on account of the lack of suitable trade rela- 
tions and economic cooperation between this and other coun- 
tries. In the meantime our cotton textile mills at full capacity 
should have been exporting 20 per cent of their production; 
the iron and steel industry, 25 per cent; the automobile, 25 
per cent; shoes, 40 per cent; not to mention coal and numerous 
other American industries with growing annual surpluses of 
production. Are all these great industries to continue in stag- 
nation and partial idleness? 

The irresistible logic of the Fordney tariff policy is that we 
should be entirely content with the American market, and that 
the agricultural and the many manufacturing industries, whose 
productive capacity exceeds the domestic demand, should re- 
strict their capacity and cut production, thereby reducing 
Wages and capital earnings. This is precisely what America 
in the future can not do without tremendous stagnation and 
idleness of both labor and capital. We already have been 
observing the disastrous results of this policy among the 
farmers, the textile manufacturers of New England, and numer- 
ous other industries. 

The farmer must now see that he has all the while been the 
victim of high tariffs to the extent of untold billions. The 
avowed purpose of these tariffs is to increase prices; other- 
wise they would not be demanded. These special benefits, how- 
eyer, can only accrue to manufacturers not doing a material 
export business. All industries which must export substantial 
surpluses in larger amounts than imports in their respective 
lines are hurt and not helped by these high tariffs. It must 
now be conceded that farmers have never derived the slighest 
benefits from tariffs on corn, wheat, meats, lard, and their 
staple products generally, the home prices of which are fixed 
by world prices for their surplus. They have at the same time 
been paying artificially high tariff prices for most of the 
things they wear and use, 

The farmer eyen pays his substantial tariff tax on agricul- 
tural implements, all the iron and steel products that enter 
into which being subject to tariffs, although the finished article 
is nominally on the free list. The manufacturer in this in- 
stance dominates the world markets. The noticeable decline 
and decay of agriculture should convince the most rabid pro- 
tectionist that our economic policies are fundamentally wrong. 

A slight analysis of our industrial and general economic 
situation must satisfy any person that the number of manu- 
facturing industries in this country which continue to seek high 
tariffs is constantly diminishing while the number which are 
developing surplus production capacities, and hence goods for 
export, are correspondingly increasing. This latter class of 
industries, and agriculture, and professional people, whole- 
salers, retailers, bankers, railways, builders, insurance, and 
labor receive injuries and not benefits from the present narrow 
protective-tariff policy. Even its sponsors have never pre- 
tended that this brand of tariff is a remedy for high prices and 
the high cost of living, nor can they deny that it directly trans- 
fers the substance of the farmer and other domestic purchasers 
5 the coffers of the manufacturer in the form of excessive 
prices. 

No more damning indictment of the existing tariff policy has 
been brought than that of Secretary Hoover in his new annual 
report, wherein he points out that improved efficiency in manu- 
facturing production has resulted in savings of near $500,000,- 
000 a year. In other words, this amount, augmented into bil- 
lions, could have been saved to American consumers during all 
the past years had not the manufacturers been lulled into in- 
efficiency and inactive security by high tariffs which prevented 
any reasonable competition. No more outrageous fraud and 
falsehood has been perpetrated upon the country during past 
years than the stale pretext that American manufacturers must 
have these extortionate tariffs in order to protect reasonable 
wage scales for labor. The textile industries present a case in 
poe The tariff in this instance was really desired to protect 

ficiency, antiquated machinery, absentee management, and 
not labor, which has been undergoing one wage reduction after 
another. Facts were recently brought out by Mr. Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, showing that 
the labor cost of cotton duck was 10 per cent; sheeting, 15 per 
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cent; cloths, 20 per cent; fine lawns, 30 per cent; cotton socks, 
20 per cent; and in general that the labor cost in the textile 
industry was from one-tenth to one-fifth the factory selling 
price of the product. This ratio runs through most of the 
highly protected industries. 

One of the biggest arguments in favor of moderate tariffs is 
that they give manufacturers the strongest incentive to develop 
and maintain a high state of efficiency and corresponding lower 
production costs, precisely as Secretary Hoover has illustrated. 
Europe is greatly deficient in materials and working capital. 
Industry in Germany is paying 10 per cent to 15 per cent in- 
terest; Austria 20 per cent to 25 per cent. What a disadvan- 
tage in competition! The absolute ability of our country to 
improve efficiency in many ways and compete abroad almost at 
will is further evidenced by the fact that during the last fiscal 
year our automobile exports increased 42 per cent; freight cars 
151 per cent; calculators 41 per cent; knitting machines 50 per 
cent; silk goods 38 per cent; and machine tools 31 per cent. 
Most of these sales involved highly competitive conditions, and 
illustrate what America could do in most all lines when not 
fettered and chloroformed by high tariffs. 

What really happened following the war was that many of 
this group of favor-seeking manufacturers planned and at- 
tempted to liquidate and deflate labor so that they could pro- 
ceed on their usual inefficient basis of production under the 
protection of tariff walls. They failed to deflate labor, with the 
result that they were obliged to improve their efficiency and 
thereby reduce production costs, as again described by Secre- 
tary Hoover. This has enabled them to increase the price of 
labor, as they undoubtedly should have done long ago, and at 
the same time reduce wholesale prices to a certain extent. 
Moderate tariffs not only contemplate this accomplishment, but 
go much farther by deflating excessive artificial tariff prices 
for raw materials and machinery, thereby offering the largest 
single factor in low costs of production. Two-thirds of produc- 
tion costs on the average are for materials. Living costs are 
thus reduced, wages increased, and our price levels are less out 
of line with world prices, with the result that the country is 
free to produce on a cost basis that would enable it to sell its 
capacity output both at home and abroad. 

Removal of the many rank discriminations and other eco- 
nomic barriers in international trade and commerce is another 
necessary economic-policy. It would not interfere with the 
privilege of nations to maintain either high or low tariff policies, 

The world to-day presents a network of restrictions, obstruc- 
tions, and barriers to the even flow of trade and commerce 
among nations. It is vitally necessary to establish fairness, 
justice, and equality in international commerce both for the 
purpose of trade and the maintenance of friendly relations. 

Economic peace offers the greatest assurance of permanent 
world peace. Artificial trade barriers invariably create bitter 
trade rivalry, vicious trade practices, and economic wars, which 
in modern times have been the prelude to actual wars. Com- 
mercial power or control means political control and often mili- 
tary control as well. It becomes all important, therefore, to 
reduce to a minimum those trade discriminations, obstructions, 
and monopoly combinations, which breed serious antagonisms 
and strife in the efforts by nations to extend their commercial 
interests. Some of the objectionable trade methods and prac- 
tices relate to tariff discrimination and retaliation, preferential 
right of entry of ports, antidumping measures of many types, 
restrictions in various forms amounting in many instances to 
total prohibitions or governmental licensing systems, the un- 
fair utilization of bounties, bonuses, subsidies, drawbacks, and 
rebates, tonnage and shipping discriminations, economic 
alliances, trade concessions, control by unfair means of raw 
materials in uncivilized or backward countries, and the estab- 
lishment of high artificial and monopoly prices, discriminating 
embargoes or restrictions, seizure of patents, copyrights, trade- 
marks, trade brands, wrongful interference with trade routes. 
These and other unfair and war-breeding methods should be 
reduced to a minimum by international agreement. They have 
been practiced to the verge of war a number of times in con- 
tests for commercial supremacy. We recall General Marchand 
with his army at Fashoda as a “peaceable” protest against 
British occupation, and the German Kaiser on his yacht in 
Tangier Bay, accompanied by a battle cruiser, challenging 
further French encroachments about Morocco, Similar illus- 
trations might be offered. 

Nations should recognize the economic necessities of each 
other and should not conspire or combine with private interests 
artificially to raise the prices far beyond a reasonable price of 
auy raw material of which they have a monopoly. America 
to-day is paying England at least $660,000,000 a year in wholly 
excessive prices for rubber. She is paying Brazil $80,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 in excess of prices for coffee on account of a com- 
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bination of the Government and individual groups to regulate 
output and fix high artificial prices. The same outrageous 
treatment may be practiced upon this and other countries at 
any time with respect to silk, nitrates, potash, quinine, iodine, 
tin, sisal, quicksilver, and certain other products wherein a 
monopoly of production exists. Such rank violations of fair 
treatment and of comity among nations demand urgent and 
early consideration. Had a permanent international trade- 
agreement organization, such as I propose, been in existence 
during recent years, all these serious evils would have been 
dealt with and avoided. We may expect to continue to be thus 
victimized so long as we cleave to the narrow policy of economic 
exclusiveness, or aloofness, or isolation and high tariffs, which 
are the moying spirit behind each. 

The American people have undoubtedly suffered sufficient 
losses to arouse them to the importance of throwing off pre- 
conceived, provincial, or archaic notions and to resolutely face 
the world economic situation as it actually exists to-day. Our 
continued failure to do so will bring swift and unerring penal- 
ties, whereas the pursuit of the sound program proposed will 
make America the world leader in finance and commerce for 
generations to come. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I was very much interested in the statement made a 
moment ago by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
wax], my colleague on the Ways and Means Committee. 

I realize the coal situation is becoming very serious indeed, 
and especially is that true in New England, as I understand it. 
I think there is something we might do in regard to the coal 
situation, if my friend, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TrREADWAY], and the other Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee will join with me. We can at least do 
one thing, and that is repeal paragraph 1548, or rather the 
proviso in paragraph 1548, of the present tariff law. 

Permit me to read this paragraph, gentlemen: 


1548. (Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922.) Coal, anthracite, 
bituminous, culm, slack, and shale, coke, compositions used for fuel 
in which coal or coal dust is the component material of chief value 
whether In briquets or other forms: Provided— 


That is a paragraph under the free list— 


Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government imposes a duty on any article specified in this 
paragraph when imported from the United States, an equal duty shall 
be imposed upon such article coming into the United States from such 
country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government. 


This provision was put in the tariff law to protect the coal 
industry in this country from Canada. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. In a moment. Canada has a duty of 53 
cents a ton on bituminous coal. Therefore, automatically this 
Government puts a tariff of 53 cents on bituminous coal pro- 
duced in Canada. 

I expect to introduce to-day or Monday a bill to repeal that 
proviso, and if the Ways and Means Committee will take it up 
and the Congress pass that sort of bill, we will at least get 
the benefit of this tariff reduction and help the people of this 
country who are going to freeze or materially suffer this winter. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. There is not any shortage of bituminous coal. 
There is all the bituminons coal in the United States that we 
ean consume and then some, and from where would we import 
anthracite? Suppose anthracite could be brought in free, from 
where would we get it? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I am not talking about anthracite. 
talking about bituminous. 

Mr. BEGG. But there is not any shortage of bituminous 
coal. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. But the gentleman from Ohio knows, and 
every Member on this floor knows, that the price of bituminous 
coal is going up and up all the time, and why not have thls 
competition from Canada? Why remain in this silly, ridiculous 
position, just in order to prevent taking up any tariff legis- 
lation? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether the price of bituminous in his part of the country has 
gotten as high as in our part of the country, where it is some- 
where between $15 and $20 a ton, 

Mr. BEGG. What kind of coal? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Bituminous coal. 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That is the cost to the consumer of 
bituminous coal. 

Mr. BEGG.. The tariff has nothing to do with that situation. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. That is what the gentleman says. Why 
should we have this tariff of 53 cents a ton on coal? Why not 
permit competition from Canada or any other place? The gen- 
tleman knows we ought to have it, and if the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green] and the other gentlemen on the Ways and 
Means Committee will permit, we will take the tariff off of 
coal coming from Canada, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. : z 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield three minutes more to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD, Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman know of any place 
where bituminous coal can be purchased cheaper than in this 
country? We are exporting bituminous coal all the time. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Why not have some competition from 
Canada? What do you want this provision to stand in here? It 
is not doing the people who buy coal any good. The purpose 
of it was to keep up the price of coal, and if it is not 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman contend that the repeal 
of that section of the statute would reduce the price of coal? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. It would not have been placed in the stat- 
ute had it not been the fact that the coal owners wanted no 
competition from Canada, and thought the duty would increase 
the price. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman answer my question? 
Does the gentleman contend that the repealing of that section 
of the statute would reduce the price of bituminous coal 53 
cents a ton? 

Mr, OLDFIELD. Yes; and it would reduce it a great deal 
more than that. I think it would reduce the price of coal as 
much as the tariff would increase the price of wheat. You 
wauted a tariff put on wheat to increase the price. 

Mr. TINCHER. You said that the tariff.on wheat would 
not increase the price? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I do not think it does; but I think it will 
on coal, because the bituminous-coal people have a monopoly, 
and the price is going up all the time. There is a strike in 
the East on coal, and five bank failures in one city—the city 
of Denver—in this country in the last 48 hours, with aggregate 
deposits of more than $4,000,000. That is the kind of pros- 
perity, and the kind that will continue so long as the Repub- 
lican Party keeps such obnoxious, outrageous provisions in the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law as this Canadian provision re- 
lating to coal. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. It is a mathematical truth, is it 
not, that in New England along the Canadian border where 
freight rates will permit coal could come from Canada much 
cheaper and this would figure materially in the matter? 

Mr. OLDFIELD.- It certainly would. If they did not 
think it would increase the price of bituminous coal, you may bet 
your last dollar that they would not have put it in the tariff 
law. I want to see if the Republican Members in New England 
and New York will support a proposition like this and give 
some benefit to the consumers of coal in America. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. GARBER]. 5 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, smarting under the successive defeats of his proposed 
amendments to the revenue bill then under consideration, cha- 
grined and humiliated by reason of the desertion of his follow- 
ers, filled with bitter resentment against them and the organ- 
ized majority under a leadership that leads, the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois the other day in his desperation de- 
sisted long enough from his dilatory tacties of opposition and 
delay to relieve his congested feelings in a violent ebullition of 
wrath and denunciation of the majority Republican leadership, 

Such an incident under such circumstances would pass with- 
out notice if it were not for the disrespectful langnage selected 
and used with deliberation; language which I am sure will lend 
nothing to the reputation of the distinguished gentleman nor 
that of the party which he had so futilely attempted to lead, 
however unsayory and unsatisfactory those reputations at the 
present time might be. 

The country does not look to Tammany of New York for the 
Republican leadership of this committee and House, but rather 
to the States of Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa, as typically repre- 
sentative of the industrial and agricultural industries and 
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problems of the Nation, a leadership experienced and proven 
from the bosom of productive enterprise which has the full con- 
fidence of the “ majority” and the country as well. 

Under the direction and leadership of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio the majority of this House was organized 
immediately upon the convening of this session on the solid 
basis of party responsibility to the country. And with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois, Martin Mappen, as chair- 
man of the great Committee on Appropriations, enforcing his 
policy and that of his party in cutting down the expenditures of 
the public revenues to the absolute necessities of the Govern- 
ment; with the distinguished gentleman from Iowa, Judge 
GREEN, as chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, with 
his high legal ability and long experience with taxation, whip- 
ping into legislative form tax relief to the country as rapidly 
as it accumulates in the Treasury; with a floor leadership in- 
sisting upon the prompt dispatch of the public business; with 
& majority whose personnel in its intelligence and loyalty to 
party and country is equal to that of any other which ever con- 
trolled the action of the committee and House; with a construc- 
tive revenue bill affording direct relief to the country in reduc- 
ing income taxes to the extent of $193,000,000 and excise and 
estate taxes to a total of $325,000,000, a bill that was prepared 
after much labor and industry, equitably fixing the rates and 
apportioning tax reduction, promptly introduced on the first 
day of the session and relentlessly pushed to its passage on the 
twelfth day, a record of legislative accomplishment without par- 
allel, the “ majority” of this committee and its leadership needs 
no defense against the puny charges of the gentleman from 
Illinois, [Applause.] 

Turning from the majority here, the gentleman then assailed 
the White House and complained that no “thunderbolts” 
were coming from that source. There are none, it is true. We 
have progressed beyond the stone age; we have emerged 
from the jungle; we have arrived at a degree of apprecia- 
tion of efficiency in self-government which recognizes the con- 
stitutional separation of the different branches of the Gov- 
ernment, the equality of the legislative, the judicial, and the 
executive, each independent of the other, and that the rights 
and prerogatives of this House, holding the purse strings of 
the people, are of equal importance and prominence with 
those of any other branch in the Constitution of our country. 
No, Mr. Chairman, there are no “ thunderbolts” coming from 
the White House; but in their stead is coming a settled con- 
viction to the country that in the person of our present Chief 
Executive it has a fearless, courageous, and conscientious 
statesman, generally conceded throughout the Nation to be 
the right man in the right place at the right time, and qnali- 
fied better than any other to meet the executive needs of the 
country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But turn from the “puny denunciation” of the gentleman 
from Illinois to a question of fact in which the country is 
beginning to manifest some interest. How about the leader- 
ship of the Democratic Party? How about the New York con- 
vention? Why, the other day, when the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Garner] pulled the Democratic platform 
out of his hip pocket and proceeded to cite a plank in support 
of his position supporting the revenue bill, he was immediately 
arraigned by the distinguished gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
Rainey] as having committed a gross imposition on the intelli- 
gence of the committee for even daring to presume to cite 
anything, however insignificant, from such an unsayory and 
discreditable souree. And then, to lend weight to the charge, 
he said: 


He is the only Democrat I have ever known to point with pride to 
the New York Democratic convention. I was there, and, great God! I 
am trying to forget it. 


[Applause.] 


Not content with that charge, with his resentment still un- 
satiated, he pursued the innocent GanNR still further and 
charged him with a surrender of Democratic principles, with 
haying traded Democracy for the business policies of Mellon 
a trade which, I assure the gentleman, the country will most 
heartily approve. [Applause and laughter on the Republican 
side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, the warring factions of Democracy are 
not alone limited and confined to the States of Illinois and 
Texas. They even extend to the remote regions of Arkansas, 
into the fron mountains of Alabama, and the remote fast- 
nesses of the State of Florida, where bootlegging, bathing, and 
gambling in real estate seem to be its chief industries, enconr- 
aged and protected under a recent amendment of its consti- 
tution which, to say the least, is peculiar if not suspicions. 
When the distinguished Representative of that much-abused 
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Commonwealth peeked out from the Everglades of his native 
State in order to take a survey of the scene of conflict he was 
immediately pounced upon by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[ Mr. Wrxco] and treated as though he were some fur-bearing 
animal from the remote regions of the North. [Laughter.] 

We next hear of the gentleman from Arkansas pursuing the 
innocent Hupprestos, of Alabama, charging him with dis- 
loyalty and a lack of party fealty, with a violation of confi- 
dence and a breach of faith, saying: 


I should not bore the committee if the gentleman from Alabama 
had not run away from me. I am more confused than ever now that 
he and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Berang] are together. 
I submit in all candor, how can the gentleman from Alabama expect 
me to stay with him when I find him first with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mist!] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], 
and then I find him in bed with the leader of the Socialist Party 
[Mr. Bercer]. I have a faint suspicion, Mr. Chairman, that the 
reason he got with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER] was 
because of the propelling force of the law of gravity; or he naturally 
went back to where he started. But the trouble with the gentleman 
from Alabama, and of which I complain, is that he is always very 
strong in protesting against exemptions to the man who tolls in the 
ditch, like these waterworks employees in the city of Birmingham, 
when I sought to put them on an equality with the “white-collar” 
employees of the city of Birmingham, but he does not protest when 
it is proposed to exempt from taxatlon the Standard Oil and the 
American Tobacco Cos. 


Thus satisfied with the completencss of the political ex- 
termination of the gentleman from Alabama, he left the scene 
mumbling something about 


The harp that once through Tara's halls 
The soul of music shed 

Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls 
As if that soul were fled. 


But time will not permit of a further mention of the har- 
rowing scenes that haye taken place on this floor during the 
consideration of the bill just passed. We are reliably iu- 
formed that the Tammany braves are now whetting their 
knives and brandishing their tomahawks preparatory to set- 
ting forth, upon a reconvening of this House, to effectually 
complete the work of extermination. 

Sufficient mention has been made, however, to inform the 
country of the character and quality of whatever may be left 
of the Democratic Party as a political organization as repre- 
sented in the House. When we witness the frequent and daily 
denunciation of the exactions of the robber tariff, exploiting 
a down-trodden, tax-ridden, poverty-stricken people, and in the 
next breath the frequent declarations of the existence of a 
nation-wide prosperity without parallel, showing a woeful 
lack of memory, as well as that of leadership, we are excited 
to commiseration and sympathy. 

This glaring inconsistency or deficiency in memory is well 
illustrated in the colloquy between the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia, usually well poised and considerate, but 
swept from his mental seat by the clash and conflict in the 
many contending claims of the combatants surrounding him: 


Mr. Moosen of Virginia. Not for the purpose of discrediting the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but referring to tho statement that he made 
In his letter of November 23, he said— 


And the gentleman has already quoted it— 


tend to destroy individual Initiative, enterprise, and seriously impede 
the development of productive business. 

Does the gentleman know of any two years in the history of this 
country in which thero has been more Initiative, enterprise, and 
greater encontagement of productive business? 

Mr. Ratyzy. Absolutely none, 


Reminding us of the popular colloquy between Mr. Gallagher 
and Mr. Shean, which ran, “absolutely, Mr. Gallagher and 
positively, Mr. Shean.” 


Mr. Moone of Virginia. The gentleman has given some statistics 
upon that point. Do not the import and export statistics also bear 
upon that point and show the conclusion at which the gentleman has 
arrived, that the Secretary of the Treasury was mistaken in his 
statement? 

Mr. Ratxxr. The gentleman is absolutely right, and I thank my 
friend for his contribution to my speech, 


Thus when we witness such discord, dissension, and confu- 
sion, such denunciation and defamation, such disintegration and 
extermination of party lendership, and policy, and capacity of 
execution is it not but uatural for us to inquire, Ain't some- 
body going to be whipped for all of this?” [Applause and 
laughter.] 
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Mr. Chairman, our sympathy goes out to that courteous in- 
tellectual who silently sits on the other side of this Chamber 
in the position of its floor leader. He has frequently enter- 
tained this committee in former days with his expositions of 
the Constitution, and his industry and zeal in periodical presen- 
tations of the policies of Jefferson and Jackson. But in view of 
the internecine warfare that has been going on in recent days, 
amidst all of the bedlam and confusion of claim and contention, 
he has been driven from such political sources to the Bible for 
his consolation, a source which we all respectfully recommend 
and trust will be sufficient in this trying hour. 

In his admirable work on the Constitution of the United 
States, Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow, ex-Solicitor Beck, 
illustrating a point at hand, says: 


In his Jungle Book, Rudyard Kipling describes the habits of the 
monkey, upon whom all the rest of the animal kingdom look down with 
sympathy and regret. The trouble with the banderlog (simian species) 
was that they had no memorles. They would chatter loudly from the 
treetops about their rights and obligations, indulging in valnglorlous 
boasting abont thetr superior qualifications for leadership. But lacking 
a memory, any new distraction would Immediately make them forget 
what they had most solemnly resolved but a moment before; and living 
only in the present, continuity of thought and action were impossible 
to them. 


All of which is respectfully referred to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Rainey] for his most serious con- 
sideration during the holiday season now approaching, upon the 
esi of Democratic leadership. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has two minutes left. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 80 minutes. 

Mr. HAWES, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to oc- 
cupy a few minutes of the time of the House in discussing a 
very old subject—I hope in a different way from that ordi- 
narily indulged in. It Is the question of the encroachment upon 
the rights of the States. 

Mr. Chairman, a famous French historian made inquiry of 
an American diplomat: 


M. Gutzor, How long, Mr. Lowell, will your Republic last? 
Mr. Lowr.v. It will last, sir, as long as the ideas of the men who 
founded it, 


The ideas of the men who founded it came to them from 
many sources, were created by many causes, cemented by a 
seven-year war, and were reduced to writing after various 
conventions, protracted discussion, exchange of opinion, and 
compromise. 

These ideas, placed in a Declaration of Independence and a 
written Constitution, were quickly supplemented by 10 amend- 
ments, called the American Bill of Rights. 

The Declaration of Independence, the noblest of our State 
papers, was an appeal to the ideas of men who sought liberty, 
equality, and the right to pursue happiness in their own way, 
undisturbed by a government which exercised a King's power. 

The original Constitution contained ideas of a plan of gov- 
ernment taken from the best of the world experiments, dating 
from the dawn of history. The plan provided for the deposit 
of the king's power in the majority of the people, and provided 
the machinery not only for an expression of the people's will 
through selection of public servants, but also for various checks 
upon these officials and for their removal for cause, All to be 
done in an orderly, detailed manner, with limitations upon 
haste and protection of the opinions and rights of the minority. 

The Constitution set forth the powers of, and provided the 
machinery for, what the Government might do. 

The Bill of Rights wrote into law what the Government 
could not do. 

The first was the grant of power by the several States; the 
second were amendments fixing the limitation upon that power. 

Thus we find— 

First. That certain powers are given to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the States. 

Second. That certain powers are retained by the States. 

Third. That certain powers are reseryed by the people from 
both State and Federal authority. 

The first power in the American plan of government is the 
legislative; second, the executive; and, third, the judicial; 
which latter is, strictly speaking, not a power but a means 
created to interpret the Constitution and preserve the balance 
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between the executive and the legislative, between the State 
and Nation. 

One authority has attempted to enumerate all these powers 
by allotting the following divisions; 

Federal power, 17; Federal and State power, 4; Federal 
powers forbidden to States, 43; powers expressly reserved to 
the States, 3; powers expressly reserved to the States and for- 
bidden to the United States, 12; powers forbidden to the States, 
11; powers forbidden to the United States, 87; powers reserved 
in the people, 89; powers forbidden to both the State and 
United States, 12. 

Whether this division is entirely scientific is not important. 
It illustrates a division of powers and makes clear the fact 
that when we add to the powers of the United States we must 
reduce the powers of the State, and that when we add to the 
powers of the State we reduce the powers of the people. 

The controlling idea in the minds of the framers of the 
Constitution was manifestly a balancing of powers, first, be- 
tween the legislative, executive, and judicial; and, second, 
between each State and the United States, 

They enshrined above all a power in the people, the sanctity 
of which was not to be violated by either State or Nation. 

The power of public opinion is born in the home, educated 
in the school, and refined and purified in the church—a power 
which rests upon divine law and requires no written declara- 
tion or statutory enactment to establish it as binding upon 
the conscience and conduct of men. 

How far can we give of the powers of the State and the 
reserved powers of the people without destroying “the ideas 
of the founders ”? 

How much can democracy yield before it becomes an autoc- 
racy or a monarehy? 

How much can we take from the home, the school, and the 
church and give to the State? 

How much can we take from the State and give to the 
Nation? 

How much can we take from the national lawmaking power 
and give to the national executive in bureaus, bureaucracy, 
and clerk-made laws? 

How far can we throw out of balance our original plan of 
government without mixing its machinery and destroying its 
natural and accepted order? 

How far can we duplicate the functions and officials of 
States with national functions and national officials? 

How far can we go in governmental expense and taxation 
by employing two sets of men for one purpose and paying a 
double price for duplication? 

THE BALANCE PRESERVED 


Me are all either immigrants or the decendants of immi- 

grants.. Some of us, or our forefathers, came for better food; 
some for greater power; some for liberty of body or mind or 
religion. The early settlers came in little ships guided only by 
the stars. They pushed through storm and tempest to an un- 
known shore. It is said that each brought his rifle and his 
Bible, and later each had his copy of Blackstone. This may 
have been an exaggeration, a fancy, but it was a fine fancy 
which hurts no one to tell, [Applause.] 

Their cabins were their “castles”; their first law the law of 
home, of school, of church; their second, the law of the com- 
munity; their third, the State; and the fourth, the Nation. 
Combining all four in happy balance, they found and exercised 
freedom—freedom of speech, freedom of person, freedom of 
church, freedom in the pursuit of happiness; which meant 
choice of Bible, choice of ruler, choice of school, choice of 
friends. 

William Penn said of them: 


They thought none taller than themselves but the trees. 


They did grow tall in individualism, in initiative, in breadth 
of mind, in tolerance, in patriotism. They explored the sea, 
felled the forest, crossed mountain and river, and fought the 
forces of nature. 

They wrote a Constitution which placed a limitation upon 
government, and they balanced each branch by a check against 
the other. 

Centralized power was the old power possessed by the mon- 
arch, the king—it was a power that they had quitted Europe 
to avoid. They would not have a king in free America, though 
the king’s name was changed to “ President.” 

It was proposed that the President be elected for life, and 
they answered “No.” It was proposed that the governors of 
States be appointed by the President, and they answered, 
“No.” It was proposed that Senators be elected for life, and 
they answered, “ No.” 
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And after refusing to give life tenure they provided means by 
which each officer of the Government could be removed for 
cause. 

The underlying motive, the basic idea of the founders, was 
that they would have no centralized government, because 
centralization led to monarchy and monarchy led to the selec- 
tion of a king. 

Men formerly discussed the division of State and national 
functions as national sovereignty and State sovereignty. A 
civil war settled the question of the Union, but it did not 
settle the question of a division of power; it did not deposit 
with the Nation the local functions of the State. 

The founders built a government of laws, dependent upon 
no man, because man may become corrupt and man must die. 

They believed in the full maximum of liberty in everything 
and that government should respond to the combined thought 
expressing a common will. 


DESTROYING THE BALANCE 


In this year—1925—we find the ideas of the founders disap- 
proved by the “group and bloc” enthusiasts; by the meddle- 
some; those who would lean on political crutches; by those 
too lazy to attempt a change in State laws and who seek the 
quick remedy of national legislation; by those who do not 
know or can not understand the necessity of a balance of 
powers. 

Added to these theorists, there is another class of well- 
intentioned men and women, patriotic and unselfish, who rush 
forward with national plans without considering the estab- 
lishment of a precedent which may pave the way for a hundred 
additional Federal activities of which they would not approve. 

This latter group of well-meaning people have not studied 
their Constitution or its interpretation, and do not know they 
are breaking down long-established fundamental principles of 
government, dislocating its machinery, and destroying the bal- 
ance of powers. 

They have their minds fixed upon a single object, and, instead 
of working ont their problems through municipal or State 
agencies, they appeal for national legislation—it seems for them 
the quicker, easier way. 

If these impetuous propagandists, in their efforts to cen- 
tralize, are told they are heading for a monarchy, that they are 


‘leaning to the doctrine of the king, they become indignant and 


resentful. Yet they are the modern king worshippers, the true 
disciples of Machiavelli. 

They want one power to think for them, educate them, pray 
for them, marry them, divorce them, take care of their children, 
support them in old age, and then bury them. 

They are the “leaning kind,” who want the State to do the 
things that the individual should do. 

They want to standardize men, women, and children, just as 
we standardize our domestic animals and poultry. 

They oppose individual selection and individual initiative 
with “ bloc control” and “ bloc dictation.” 

They are careful of the rights of “government” and careless 
of the rights of the governed. 

They do not understand “local government for local affairs; 
general government for general affairs.” 

When the State treasury is low, or the local purse depleted, 
they run to the National Treasury for relief. What the State 
requires they want the Nation to give. They have no scruples 
in asking aid from the taxpayers of other States while refusing 
to support additional tax burdens in their own State. They 
are willing to take but unwilling to give. 

We deny the right of the majority to destroy the minority, 
but these leaners on central power have no regard for the 
rights of the minority. They would destroy, without con- 
sideration, the rights of those in disagreement. 


TWO RECENT EXAMPLES OF ATTEMPTED CENTRALIZATION 


The makers of the Constitution never intended that the 
people of a State should regulate or pay for supervising the 
local conduct of citizens of another State. 

We have two very recent examples of the centralizing 
tendency: 


One in the form of a proposed constitutional amendment ` 


called the “child labor law.” 

The other a congressional enactment (unconstitutional) 
called the “ Dyer bill.” 

The first has a very worthy object back of it; the second is 
political, intended only to influence a “ bloc” vote. 

The child labor’ amendment provided that 


The Congress shall have the power to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 
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This amendment gathered to its support well-meaning men 
‘and women who pushed its adoption with great energy. Their 
appeals were humane. They touched the tender sympathies of 
the heart. 

Many Members of Congress who did not consider the far- 
reaching effect of the amendment promised in advance, in re- 
sponse to questionnaires, to vote for it. Later they reluctantly 
fulfilled their promises. 

There was another class who voted for the amendment not 
because they favored it but upon the theory that it was a 
matter which State legislatures should be given an oppor- 
tunity to decide. 

The logical conclusion to be drawn from the advocacy of this 
amendment is that every time a State fails to do the things 
some other State believes it ought to do, we should imme- 
diately amend the Constitution and make the matter a Federal 
subject and take from the State its local control. 

Instead of handling the matter through local authority we 
are asked to delegate that authority to an already over- 
burdened Congress. 

In my State legislature I have voted for State welfare bills 
and children's codes, aud would do so again. I am sympa- 
thetic with proper local direction of these subjects. 

Everything that this amendment was intended to cover 
could be done by the State, except the creation of new Federal 
officeholders. 

This proposed amendment placed Federal control over the 
machinery of 48 States and over 3,000 counties composing the 
States. 

It presented the direct issue of whether the regulation should 
be made by the people who know their local situation and 
conditions or by an official living a thousand miles away. 
Such a law might be very satisfactory to California but very 
unsatisfactory to Missouri. The question is, Should the 
California idea be forced upon the unwilling citizens of Mis- 
souri? The people of a State know their own local require- 
ments better than the citizens of a distant State. 

State legislatures meet every two years, and can change 
State laws to conform to local opinion with reasonable rapid- 
ity or, so far as that is concerned, to conform to national 
opinion. 

Congress has before it thousands of bills relating to every 
conceivable subject. It can not give to the needs of any State 
the time, consideration, or thought necessary to conform na- 
tional enactment to the public sentiment of each State. 

Congress did not have the time to consider the local affairs 
of each State in this case. Members clamored for a few min- 
utes to discuss this amendment, but they corld not even be 
given time for that. 

The people of a great agricultural State can not direct the 
local affairs of a great manufacturing State, or the people of 
a great manufacturing State dictate the local laws of a purely 
agricultural State. 

We do not want a United States inspector In each school- 
house or school district. We can do our own inspecting with 
our own people elected or selected for that purpose by the 
people of the State. 

If the Federal Government should control our children, then 
the Federal Goyernment should also provide orphan asylums 
and support the indigent of the various States. It should 
appoint the guardian and control the ward. It should regulate 
the schools, the clothes, and the habits of our children. It 
can not accept part of the responsibility without ultimately 
assuming all. 

Even from a physical standpoint Congress could not assume 
control over the local affairs of each community. It does not 
to-day handle national business with that degree of care, in- 
vestigation, and celerity necessary for proper legislation. And 
if we add to this many State and Jocal functions, it could 
not properly and intelligently perform its work. 

Union labor would be one of the first to suffer under its 
provisions, because it would mean one more precedent for the 
extension of Federal power, an extension which would ulti- 
mitely lead to a great national constabulary of police, with 
its directing head in Washington. 

The special significance attached to this amendment was its 
reception by the State legislatures. Its adoption was pushed 
with vigor and enthusiasm. 

The amendment, when it reached local consideration, was 
defeated. Thirty-four States quickly rejected it and four 
refused to act upon it; five legislatures were not in session. 
Only four States approved it. 

The overwhelming mass of public epinion opposed its ratifi- 
cation. The debates in Congress attracted national attention 
to the subject, so that when it came before the States for 
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. all those who opposed the centralization of power 
oug í 

The business man who had State regulations on the same 
subject opposed it. The farmer everywhere denounced it, as 
a measure intended to regulate his family. 

It was a signal demonstration of a distinct reaction, which 
is now taking place in both political parties by the thinking 
men of the Nation—by the educators and others—against 
further centralization of power in Washington. 

The other bill—the Dyer bill—is a political measure in- 
tended solely to control the negro-bloe vote and to be used 
in an election effort to deceive the negro voter. [Applause.] 

This centralizing bill proposes to extend Federal soyereign- 
ty over every constable, marshal, sheriff, police officer, prose- 
cuting attorney, circuit attorney, attorney general, adjutant 
general and the governor of each State of the Union. 

It provides for fines and punishment for individual citizens; 
a fine of $10,000 to be placed upon a county; a Federal tax 
levied to collect this fine. 

It proposes to direct or punish the conduct of local, county, 
and State officials to whose maintenance the United States 
does not contribute. 

It proposes, in effect, to place under bond each and every 
law-enforcement officer in 48 separate States. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Is it the gentleman’s opinion as a consti- 
tutional lawyer that, if this provision came before him for 
decision, he would deem it unconstitutional? 

Mr. HAWES. It is unconstitutional, without doubt, but 
it is serving its purpose while we are waiting to find out ofi- 
cially whether or not it is declared unconstitutional. 

It would place approximately 5,000 peace officers and prose- 
entors in the State of Missouri alone under the direction of 
agents of the United States, 

It would bring under Federal jurisdiction the governors of 
48 States and of approximately 150,000 peace officers whose 
administration was to be questioned by placing them under 
Federal control. 

The negro citizen is told that this is for his especial benefit. 
In my opinion, it would be for him a misfortune and would 
ultimately bring not benefit to his race, but a reaction unfavor- 
able to him. 

If this bill became a law, it would at once break down the 
fundamental theory of local police control. 

This would naturally be followed in time by an attempt to 
have the Government at Washington direct all of our police 
affairs; for if it acquires jurisdiction in this matter, there can 


be no reason why it can not, with equal reason, secure control 


and direct the punishment of all crimes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. HAWES. We would soon haye in our country an arm 
of the Government similar to the Guardia Seville, where the 
Spanish King commissions and directs; and a national armed 
force, when directed by the King, overthrows and takes the 
place of local provincial authority. 

These two examples might be followed by others. The first 
had a worthy motive, the second a political object. 

And yet the one with the worthy motive struck at the funda- 
mentals of our Government just as surely and as strongly as 
the second. 

NEW FORCES OF CENTRALIZATION 

Centralization of power is assuming a modern phase in the 
creation of Federal “bureaus” and giving to the chiefs of these 
bureaus the power to write “regulations,” which, as a matter 
of fact, become laws and have received the designation “ clerk- 
made laws.” 

Until recently our law was generally written in clear, under- 
standable language, which was unchanged except through legis- 
lative enactment. 

It was the method of expression used in the Bible which 
Moses brought down from Mount Sinai and gave to the people 
in the Ten Commandments: 


Thou shalt not kill. 
Thou shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 


But the bureau-made law, not discussed before a legislative 
body, often written by men inexperienced and in every case by 
men who are not elected by the people to speak for them, closely 
borders upon the former flat of the King, 
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It at least approaches in its effect a delegation by the legis- 
lative authority to the executive to write laws. 

In the old days kings and autocratic rulers delegated such 
powers to court favorites; but that custom has since been 
abandoned. 

When we change our laws by vesting this great power in 
the hands of a commissioner or a bureau head we relinquish 
the right to have our laws written by legislative bodies. 

Centralization constantly brings into existence new boards 
or bureaus which are given discretional power to make their 
own rules and regulations regarding business of all kinds. 

These regulations and rules are not the product of the minds 
of Congress and the President but are usually written and pre- 
pared by some department head. a 

So that business is constantly harassed and made uncertain 
by the new regulations of a department official. 

While this creates a harvest for the lawyer, it makes an un- 

_certain condition for every class of business, as these regula- 
tions constantly change and with each change comes an un- 
settling of business conditions. 

These regulations are not debated by a legislative body or 
even discussed very thoroughly by the press, and, in the last 
analysis, instead of the Representative of the people making its 
laws they are made by an official who is not elected by the 
people but is an appointee of an executive officer. 

This is striking another great blow at a fundamental, which 
is that our laws should be written clearly and in understand- 
able language by our legislatures. 


CENTRALIZATION DESTEOYING FUNDAMENTALS 


Every nation in Europe, although each is composed of prac- 
tically one race, one ethnic strain, has its respect for the local 
sentiment of its various communities. And these local cus- 
toms and local opinions are not overturned or directed by a 
national head; only in the broader matters of the nation’s 
prerogatives are the civil subdivisions controlled. 

Yet, in the United States—a Nation of 115,000,000 people, 
divided into 48 States, and each State again divided into some 
100 counties, and these again divided into townships, with 
local institutions and local peculiarities—a minority group in 
our population is constantly trying to regulate our minute local 
affairs from Washington, a thing which has been found im- 
possible in Europe, where we find a more limited population 
and each nation all of one race. 

This is now being attempted in our Nation, where the differ- 
ence in blood, the difference in climate, the difference in cus- 
tom, the difference in habits, make it more diflicult to control 
than in the older countries of Europe. 

Law has its fundamentals, medicine its fundamentals, farm- 
ing its fundamentals; architecture, painting, and all the 
arts and sciences are based on some foundation theory or 
doctrine. 

In law we begin at home with the fundamental control by 
the parent, obedience to parent, respect for old age, the integ- 
rity of the family, and the family unit, 

We next proceed to the first basis of all social government, 
that is, government of those persons and things which im- 
mediately surround us, 

Our young men and women are being taught the false 
doctrine of leaning upon a centralized government. Individu- 
alism is being destroyed, thus preparing the way for weaklings 
and mollycoddles. We are asked to lean upon too many false 
Government supports. 

Having stressed the “right of castle” as a fundamental 
thing, the forefathers left to the school the intellectual growth, 
and to the church the moral growth, and they wrote into our 
Constitution express constitutional prohibitions against any 
interference with freedom of speech, freedom of the press, or 
freedom of religion. 

Whenever we are in doubt or become uncertain regarding a 
fundamental for the regulation of human conduct, we return 
to the forefathers. 

History has the habit of repeating itself, but it is doubtful 
if we could to-day produce men capable of writing a new 
constitution, for the old framers had just been purified by a 
long, bloody struggle for human liberty. They had all the 
necessary guide-posts of history for review. They were 
singularly free from sordid motives. Their work has merited 
the approyal of the great thinkers of all nations, and it was 
done at a period best suited for constructive reflection. 

When we study either the original Constitution or its first 
10 amendments, we are immediately impressed with the care 
with which each word was selected, the shade of meaning it 
was intended to convey, and the order of importance in which 
the subjects were arranged. 
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PXCESSIVE CENTRALIZATION HAS BROUGHT REACTION 

We have seen the power of all Government divided into 
six parts: 

First. Powers vested in the National Government alone. 

Second. Powers vested in the State government alone. 

Third.. Concurrent powers, or those that may be exercised 
by either State or National Government. 

Fourth. Powers forbidden to the National Government. 

Fifth. Powers forbidden to the State. 

Sixth. Powers forbidden to both Governments. 

How many powers classified as 2 and 8 are now being given 
to classification No. 1? 

How many of the powers numbered 4, 5, and 6, which are 
forbidden to both National and State Governments, are being 
invaded and again deposited in classification No. 1? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. BYRNS: Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr, HAWES. The progress of centralization is taking away 
from powers 2 and 8 and violating the prohibition against 
powers 4, 5, and 6 and adding all these to the strength of No. 1, 
which creates centralization. 

One of the methods of giving additional power to No. 1 is 
through the constitutional course, which first requires an ex- 
pression of the will of Congress, of two-thirds of the Members 
of both Houses, and an additional ratification by three-fourths 
of the States. 

This would be and is the orderly process of adding to the 
central power, whether the result be good or bad, and though 
there may be danger of centralization even in this method, the 
real danger does not arise from it. The real danger lies in the 
stealthy methods of congressional enactment, apparently inno- 
cent, but which threaten the destruction of the other five 
powers. 

The constitutional method can be met openly; the watchful 
eye of the Nation is upon it. 

The other assaults are the dangerous methods, because al- 
though public attention may be directed to the act of Congress, 
the vigilant local eye of the legislatures of 48 States is absent. 
The wishes of 48 different executives, elected by the people of 
the States, are not considered. 

For illustration: The building of post roads on which mail is 
carried has long been a national Federal problem, 

As early as 1802 Congress made appropriations for this pur- 
pose and undertook the building of a Federal highway from 
Cumberland, Md., to Jefferson City, Mo., the present capital of 
that State. 

In 1917 a bill was passed providing for Federal aid in the 
building of highways on the theory that they were to be used 
for purposes of national defense and for carrying the mail; and 
as they were used at the same time by citizens of States for 
passenger and tonnage traffic, the plan provided was what is 
called the “50-50 matched plan.“ Each dollar contributed from 
the Federal Treasury for this purpose was to be matched by 
another dollar from the State treasury, there being a joint 
interest of Nation and State in the project, and it involved a 
proper exercise of power by the Federal Government. 

Since that time a dozen different plans have been suggested 
relating to matters which do not properly come under national 
power. 

The road-building program, used as a precedent, was given as 
an argument for the extension of Federal power over matters 
which do not belong to it. 

The so-called “welfare” clause in the Constitution is 
stretched by Congress to the breaking point, and the com- 
merce” clause is now used continuously for the extension of 
Federal power in the regulation of business and the affairs of 
States. 

The natural growth of the machinery of the Central Gov- 
ernment is enormous, This is true, irrespective of the con- 
stantly developing bureaucratic system. 

The increasing additions to Federal power and to Federal 
Government machinery go on without noise, without publicity. 
The advance is insidious. 

We are not prepared to admit that Congress, with its multi- 
plicity of duties, is better able to solve local problems than 
the legislators of States, elected for this specific purpose. 

We are not prepared to admit that national officials are 
more efficient than State officials, or that they are more honest 
or capable. 

There is no attempt to deny the implied power of the Fed- 
eral Government—its authority under the commerce and other 
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clauses. It is not the exercise of the power of the Federal 
Government or its implied powers, but it is abuse and un- 
warranted extension that is causing protest. 

It is not past encroachments, but future encroachments, that 
we watch with apprehension. 

The rising protest comes from all classes and all sections. 

Leaders of thought throughout the Nation are complaining, 
the taxpayer voices his protest, because of the duplication of 
National and State effort, and because his money is sent from 
his State for the especial benefit of another State. 

The average citizen, hounded by bureau regulations and na- 
tional inspectors, has begun to understand what centralized 
power means. The bureaucrats are explaining. The respon- 
sible heads of our Government, both National and State, are 
issuing warnings. 

The time has come not only for a halt but for a full stop. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
gouri has again expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. Swoornl. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SWOOPE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to take a few minutes at this time to say some- 
thing in favor of a Federal motion-picture commission. In 
spite of the very exhaustive address we have listened to about 
State rights, motion pictures have already been decided by the 
United States Supreme Court to be articles of interstate com- 
merce, so that they are subjects over which the Constitution 
gives Congress jurisdiction. 

In the last eight years there have been several attempts to 
get Congress to pass a bill to regulate motion pictures. In 
1916 hearings were had before the Committee on Education. 
After exhaustive hearings, in which all sides were represented, 
the bill on the subject was reported. A great many organiza- 
tions representing religious associations and others interested 
in children's education were heard, and not only those, but 
there appeared before the committee the producers of motion 

etures. 

* bill was reported by the Committee on Education after 
giving those hearings. It was reported favorably to the House 
in 1916, but it was not R 

A bill was introdu in the next Congress. In the Sixty- 
seventh Congress another bill was introduced, and in the last 
Congress a very exhaustive bill was introduced, but none of 
them have been passed. 

I haye become much interested in this subject because of 
my connection with the Motion Picture Censor Board of Penn- 
sylvania. For four years I was their attorney. I took up 
the matter, and studied these bills that have been presented 
to Congress and also the motion picture laws of seven States 
which already have censorship boards. I introduced a bill 
at the beginning of the session to create a Federal motion- 
picture commission, whose duty it would be to regulate mo- 
tion pictures. I admit that most of the bill is based upon the 
bill which was favorably reported by the Committee on Edu- 
cation in 1916, but which failed to pass. I have added a few 
ideas of my own, acquired after four years’ experience as 

rosecuting attorney for the Motion Picture Censor Board of 

ennsylvania. 

There are so many reasons for the regulation of motion 
pictures that in the short time that has been allotted to me 
I can only mention one or two of them. I think that one of 
the chief reasons is the fact that motion pictures, owing to 
the nature of their production, can be exhibited in 10,000 
theaters on the same night, and that the only way to reach 
this is to have regulations by a censor board, either State 
or national. 

I was quoted in one of the New York papers as saying 
something about this and I received very indignant letters on 
the subject from Habana. It was stated in these letters 
that all of the exhibitors of bad pictures in Habana had in- 
yariably been prosecuted, but this was after the picture had 
been shown. In New York last season, as all of you have 
read in the papers, if you were not there to see the plays, 
there were 12 plays produced that met with a great deal of 
condemnation on account of the treatment of sex questions. 

A play jury was appointed by the authorities to visit these 
plays and strike out the objectionable scenes. Every one of 
them, I believe, had something stricken out of them, and the 
dramas which were exhibited there were purified to that extent, 
but that also was after the plays had been shown to numbers 
of people. 

The greatest argument in favor of the regulation of motion 
pictures is the action of the motion-picture producers them- 
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selves in establishing a national board of review. This board 
represents, however, only 85 per cent of the motion-picture 
producers, and it was shown at the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Education in 1916 that even the pictures which this 
national board of review rejected had often been shown in 
theaters, and 15 per cent of the producers do not even submit 
their pictures to the National Board of Review. 

Motion-picture regulation has been adopted by every civilized 
country in the world. It has extended all over the world. 
Even Russia and Japan have forms of regulation, and pictures 
are actually rejected in Tokyo to-day that have been exhibited 
in some of our American theaters, 

If we are going to have censorship, it follows that it should 
be had by a Federal board. The inconveniences of the present 
system are very numerous. There are seven States which have 
State censor boards, and each State establishes its own stand- 
ards and its own regulations, so that a picture may be ex- 
hibited in New York and rejected the next day in Pennsylvania, 
or exhibited in Virginia and rejected in Maryland. We want 
uniform standards, and this is really to the advantage of the 
motion-picture producers themselyes, for instead of having to 
submit their films to a great many boards at widely different 
points in the country, they could submit one film to one board 
and then receive the seal of approval of that board and exhibit 
it all over the United States and also in foreign countries. 

Mr. DENISON. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I asked 
him a question? 

Mr. SWOOPH. Certainly not. 

Mr. DENISON. I am very much interested in what the 
gentleman is saying about this, but I would like to know 
whether it is the idea of the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
if a Federal board—if one should be created—should place its 
approval upon a picture, that then the picture could be ex- 
hibited in any State although the local board of that State 
might disapprove of it? 

Mr. SWOOPE. Of course, there might be such a thing as 
concurrent jurisdiction, and a local board might have other 
regulations than those of the Federal board. However, that 
is a question which the local statutes would have to settle. 
Every State which now has a censor board has its own regula- 
tions, and they are not all alike. The regulations in New 
York, for instance—with which I am more familiar than any 
other except Pennsylvaula—are very different from fhe regula- 
tions of the State of Pennsylvania, and pictures are continually 
rejected in one State and exhibited in the other, or different 
eliminations made in each State. It seems to me it would 
follow that the seal of approval of the Federal board ought to 
be good in the 48 States and Territories. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWOOPH. Certainly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is there not great danger of abuse on 
the part of a board of censors and would not such a board be 
apt to go beyond the scope of the law, which might, for 
instance, give such a board authority to delete immoral or 
obscene pictures? Would not such a board be apt to use its 
influence in shaping public opinion? For instance, in the gentle- 
man’s own State I remember that a few years ago the board 
of censors deleted from a picture a news reel showing men 
quitting their work in a mine and going on a strike, That was 
a news picture, yet it was taken right out. Surely the gentle- 
me Pona not countenance such action on the part of any 
board? 

Mr, SWOOPH. Of course, it is a question as to just how 
far such a board should go, but my answer to that is this: 
That a national board, acting in the full limelight of publicity 
and their decisions being subject to the influence of the daily 
press and being discussed everywhere, will be more responsive 
to public opinion than a State board could possibly be. Also 
the National Government would pay better salaries, and a man 
would consider it an honor to serve on such a board. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As a matter of fact, has not the experi- 
ence of American manufacturers of films led to the conclusion 
that there is not a demand in this country for immoral or 
obscene films. 

Mr. SWOOPE. I do not know abont that, I will say to the 
gentleman from New York. It seems some are still produced 
in different places here. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., I believe a comparison of American- 
manufactured films with those of other countries will show a 
striking difference in favor of the clean American film. 

Mr. SWOOPH. I made that point in answering these gen- 
tlemen from Habana and they answered that 90 per cent of 
their films of that character were manufactured in America. 
I stated that immoral films were exhibited in Habana and 
they said they were American films. Of course, I do not 
know whether that is true or not, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. But they are not exhibited here. 

Mr. SWOOPE. Some of them are. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWOOPE. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. Has the gentleman estimated what 
a Federal motion-picture censorship inspection service would 
cost? 

Mr. SWOOPH. In answer to that question, I would say to 
the gentleman that in Pennsylvania and New York, with 
which I am familiar, the motion picture censorship boards are 
paying investments for those States. They cost nothing to the 
State and produce a larger reyenue by licensing films than 
required by their expenses, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then the gentleman’s idea is that 
it would be a self-sustaining service? 

Mr. SWOOPE. Absolutely self-sustaining. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will yield further, as a 
matter of fact, is it not true that every State has a law in 
its penal code against the exhibition of immoral or obscene 
productions? And in our own State of New York there is 
sufficient law on the statute books to stop any immoral pic- 
tures, without the aid of censorship. 

Mr. SWOOP®H. That is true, I will say to the gentleman; but 
my answer to that Is they can not be stopped by the courts 
until they have been exhibited. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But one exhibition would be enough. 

Mr. SWOOPE. The censorship boards see them privately, 
with nobody present but the censor and the producers. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But is not that carrying censorship. one 
step further in curbing exhibitions, the press, and free speech? 

Mr. SWOOPE. I would remind the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuarpta] what happened in his own State of 
New York last winter when 12 immoral plays were actually 
produced there by some of the most prominent managers, and 
some who have been connected with various movements to 
elevate the theater and all that sort of thing. What happened? 
Your play jury was appointed, and the gentleman knows 
about that. The jury visited these places and eliminated a 
number of scenes from a number of them, and there was not 
one of them left without at least one scene having been cen- 
sored and eliminated. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And that is my argument against the 
necessity of a national board of censorship. Public opinion is 
the best censorship we can have, and it has always worked out 
properly in this country in suppressing the exhibition of any 
immoral or indecent play. 

Mr. SWOOPE. It wiil in time, but the only way to prevent 
people from being demoralized by pictures is to stop the pic- 
ture before it is generally exhibited. I think the gentleman 
is right that it would be stopped In time. For instance, if a 
picture was taken from Hollywood to Kansas or to Nebraska, 
there would be people there who would object to it, and the 
slow machinery of the law undoubtedly would be enforced. 
But I ask this question in all seriousness: Why think the 
judges of courts would be a better board of censorship of plays 
than a censorship board to be appointed by the Government? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Only that the present system carries out 
the policy established in this country of leaving the responsi- 
bility with the producers, with the publishers or with the 
speakers as to what they shall say or produce, and not curb 
thoughts or ideas before they are uttered. 

Mr. SWOOPE. There is something in that, of course, as 
affecting the right to publish or the right of free speech, and 
I am not against those things, but I think the answer to that 
is that one-half of the audiences in motion-picture shows, as 
shown by a census taken in Philadelphia, are children under 
16 years of age, and they are particularly susceptible to what is 
called mental suggestion, aud they are liable to be influenced by 
these pictures which they see, and almost all the judges of the 
juvenile courts, whose opinions I have read—I have not read 
all of them, but I have read a good many—agree that a great 
many crime suggestions have been contained in uncensored pic- 
tures and have had an effect upon juvenile delinquents, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, that matter 
was brought up when the New York State law was under con- 
sideration in the State legislature, and the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children and associations interested in 
child welfare were all in accord that they were able to stop the 
production of immoral plays timely so as to prevent any un- 
favorable impression being made on children, I will state to 
the gentleman, frankly, if a real, thorough investigation was 
made of the reason which prompted the creation of the censor- 
ship board in New York it would be found that it was the 
creation of a few jobs. There was no necessity for it, because 
our penal law was so broad and its administrative enforcement 
was so good that there was absolutely no necessity for such 
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censorship, and as far as accomplishing any constructive good 
I fail to see that it has done that at all, 

Mr, WURZBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWOOPE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Where does the gentleman find his au- 
thority under the Constitution of the United States for this 
kind of legislation? 

Mr. SWOOPE. The decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, which state that motion-picture films are articles of 
interstate commerce, also the police power relating to interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Mr. GARBER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWOOPE. I yield to the gentleman. 2 

Mr. GARBER. The gentleman made the statement that mov- 
ing pictures are subject to the interstate commerce provision, 
I assume the gentleman has investigated the legal question as to 
whether or not that would regulate and control in the several 
States to the extent of perfecting standardization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has expired. 
Mr. MADDEN. 

man. 

Mr. GARBER. We are all deeply interested in this question, 
and I have had some occasion to investigate it myself, and I 
am asking the gentleman as to a legal phase of the matter, 
whether or not the regulation and control accorded the Federal 
Government because of the interstate commerce provision would 
standardize the pictures throughout the seyeral States. 

Mr. SWOOPE. I think it would. 

Mr. GARBER. Regardless of the police power that the 
gentleman speaks of? 

Mr. SWOOPE. Yes; I think it would. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May I say to the gentleman that that was 
held in the decision in reference to the prize-fight pictures. 

Mr. SWOOPH. Yes; that was held in theegase involving the 
prize-fight pictures, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD., 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SWOO PE. Mr. Chairman, in the last eight years re- 
peated efforts have been made in Congress to create a Federal 
commission to regulate motion pictures. Mr. Hughes intro- 
duced a bill in the Sixty-fourth Congress to create such a com- 
mission, H, R. 456. This bill was revised by the Committee 
on Education and reprinted and again introduced by Mr. 
Hughes—H. R. 15462—reported out, Report No. 697—and com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, but it was not enacted. 

In the Sixty-fifth Congress Mr. Randall introduced a bill, 
H. R. 14077, which failed to pass. 

In the Sixty-seventh Congress Mr. Apriesy introduced a bill 
for this purpose, H. R. 10577; and in the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress Mr. Ursuaw—H. R. 6821—brought in an exhaustive bill 
to create such a Federal commission. But, in spite of all these 
attempts, the commission is not yet created. 

I have examined all these bills and carefully compared them, 
and also the State laws relating to motion pictures of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Florida, Maryland, Ohio, and Virginia. 

As none of the previous bills were passed, I have introduced 
a new bill, H. R. 4094, combining, I hope, the best features 
of the former bills, with some ideas of my own acquired, when 
as a deputy attorney general of Pennsylvania, I acted as an 
attorney for the State board of censors in many hundreds of 
prosecutions. I do not assert that I haye much improved the 
former bills, except perhaps in brevity, the bill which I have 
drawn being much shorter than most of the others. 

NECESSITY OF REGULATION 


The term “censorship” implies condemnation, but the effort 
of most people is not to condemn all pictures but to have better 
pictures, and, in order to do this, to regulate them before they 
are shown. ‘The picture producers contend that the laws 
against indecent shows are a sufficient protection of the pub- 
lic. But these laws can be applied only locally and only 
after the picture has been shown. For instance, I was quoted 
in a New York paper as stating that indecent pictures were 
exhibited in Habana. Several indignant protests in eloquent 
Spanish were sent me, but all the protests said that the ex- 
hibitors of the indecent pictures had been punished after the 
showing. But the pictures had been previously shown. Mo- 
tion pictures differ from the spoken drama in the fact that 
they can be shown in thousands of theaters at the same time, 
and while the criminal law is invoked in some far-off State, 
the objectionable picture may be shown in a thousand theaters 
in other jurisdictions. 


I yield one additional minute to the gentle- 


[After a pause.] 
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But even the spoken drama has been subjected to regulation 
in New York. Last season 12 plays were produced by leading 
managers in the metropolis that raised an uproar because of 
their treatment of sex questions, and the authorities appointed 
a play jury to attend, the 12 theaters and make reports. They 
did so, and one manager, who also produces motion pictures, 
withdrew the most objectionable play, and the beautiful and 
charming star publicly stated that she was ashamed of haying 
appeared in it. Various changes in the other plays were made, 
and the dramas purified to some extent. This was. done, too, 
by a specially created “censor board,” for that is what the so- 
called play jury really was. 

But the most conyincing argument in favor of the regulation 
of moving pictures is the action of the motion-picture pro- 
ducers and distributors of America in creating the national 
board of review. This corporation controls 85 per cent of the 
productions of motion pictures. The object of the national 
board of review is, in the words of the articles of association, 
“to establish and maintain the highest possible moral and 
artistic standards in motion-picture production.” But the 
members of this board are appointed by the producers them- 
selves, 

The producers bitterly arraign the State censor boards and 
the possible Federal commission because they are or would be 
made up of political appointees. Yet, when they started into 
reform themselves they secured at an enormous salary a well- 
known politician out of the late President’s Cabinet and in- 
trusted to him the task of cleaning up the movies. 

State censorship of motion pictures {s established in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Kansas, Ohio, Florida, and Vir- 
ginia, and local censorship in a dozen cities. But the great 
objection to State censorship is that each State establishes 
its own standards, a picture may be exhibited in one State and 
not in another. Then, too, the salaries paid, outside of New 
York, are so small that the right kind of people can not afford 
to accept appointments, 

A great many amusing incidents are related by those who 
write articles to the newspapers and magazines of the bigotry 
and ignorance of the State censors. The Kansas board pro- 
hibited the showing of pictures of women smoking cigarettes, 
others ban pictures of the making of baby clothes, and still 
others object to all pictures of illegitimate children. 

But all the writers who oppose censorship advocate leaving 
the questions of the immorality and indecency of picture shows 
to the courts. Are judges then immune from bigotry, intoler- 
ance; and ignorance? In 40 years practice at the bar, I have, 
it is true, met numbers of judges, who were learned jurists, 
and at the same time were men of broad culture, but I have 
also encountered a few who were learned only in the law, and 
knew nothing of the stage, the drama, or general literature. 
In fact, a busy lawyer either on or off the bench has but 
little leisure to cultivate the fine arts. 

But censorship has proved its usefulness, because in none 
of the States where it has once been established has it been 
abolished. And, outside of the United States, it has spread 
over the entire civilized world. England, all of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, India, and other British provinces, Italy, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Sweden have censorship. Russia 
and Japan have other methods of prohibiting immoral pictures. 
In all these countries it is considered necessary, and far-off 
Tokio rejects pictures that have been shown in San Francisco, 
ADVANTAGES OF FEDERAL REGULATION 


While the tendency for the Federal Government to encroach 
upon the rights of the States is universally admitted, the Con- 
stitution of the United States gives to the National Government 
the right to control interstate and foreign commerce. It will 
not be seriously contended that motion-picture films, which are 
shipped into every State and from this country over all the 
world, are not articles of interstate and foreign commerce. 

The National Board of Review is inadequate to perform the 
functions of national regulation. It has no official authority, 
and the testimony taken by the Committee on Education in 
1916 (Rept. No. 697, p. 2) shows that many pictures which 
the board rejected were nevertheless exhibited. Moreover, it 
exercises supervision over only 85 per eent of the pictures 
produced. The more unscrupulous producers do not even sub- 
mit their vicious pictures to this board. 

A Federal board would be less expensive to the people than 
numerous State boards or numerous prosecutions in the local 
courts. It would set the same standard of taste and morals 
everywhere. The State boards now collect enough fees to 
turn over a surplus revenue to their respective State govern- 
ments. 

It would be impartial, and while the motion picture produc- 
ers complain of the ignorance and bigotry of some of the State 
boards, a Federal commission paying adequate salaries and 
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acting in the limelight with “pitiless publicity” for every 
decision would be a more responsible body and have better 
standards than some of the State boards, which are distant 
from the centers of population, and are not exposed to the 
constant criticisms of the metropolitan press. 

Then, too, although almost all the film producers are op- 
posed to Federal regulation, and indeed to all regulation, either 
State or national, Federal regulation would be much less 
expensive to them. Instead of submitting their films to nu- 
merous bodies, with varying standards, in widely different 
parts of the country, they would have to submit only one film 
at one place to one commission, and make only one set of 
eliminations, and then could exhibit in all the 48 States and 
Territories. . 

SUMMING UP THE SITUATION 

At the third national motion-picture conference, which met in 
Washington last January, Dr. Charles Scanlon, LL. D., spoke 
for the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which 
went on record in favor of Federal regulation of motion pic- 
tures, and represented 116 different organizations. Doctor 
Chase, of Brooklyn, summed up the situation in these words: 


Federal regulation of motion pictures Is necessary: 

1. Because the motion-picture industry is a national business like 
the railroads and banks, and should be nationally controlled as are 
these businesses, 

2. In order to free the industry from the strangle grip of a few 
men who are charged by the Federal Trade Commission with conspir- 
ing to form a trust contrary to law. 

8, Federal regulation is needed because the industry has broken 
all its promises to reform itself from within. The three promises 
were: (1) The National Board of Review; (2) the 18 national 
standards, March 5, 1920; (8) appointment of Mr. Hays in March, 
1921, 

4. In order to free the industry from the strangle grip of a few 
men who are charged by the Federal Trade Commission with consplr- 
ing to form a trust contrary to law. It will free exhibitors, Inde 
pendent producers, actors and actresses, directors, and authors. 

5. In order to bring the industry under effective legal control. 

6. To protect the freedom of the screen, just as the freedom of 
the press should not be destroyed by the tyrannical power of a few 
rich men, sọ the publicity power of the screen, which is ten times 
greater than that of the press, should not be in the despotic control 
of a few motion-picture producers. - 

T. To protect our politics from the demoralizing {nfluence of the 
motion-picture industry, which by various devious methods has been 
secretly and corruptly subverting representative government for selfish 
aggrandizement, 

8, Effectively to kill the plot of the motion-picture industry to com- 
merclallze and secularize the American Christian Sabbath 

9. Federal legislation is necessary in order to compel the producers 
to provide plays that shall do justice to the full range of human inter- 
ests and experience. In no other way can the greed of the producers, 
actors, and directors be restrained. 

10. Because the motion picture is a world problem which can best 
be dealt with in the United States, where 9 out of every 10 pictures 
shown in foreign lands are produced. American-made movies are in- 
juring missionary work in many lands. 

11, Federal control is needed to secure clean motion pictures for all 
children. 

Let me remind our hearers that self-protection is the highest law of 
government, even higher than our Federal Constitution. The morality 
of our children is the vital blood of our Nation, All the children of 
the Nation must be protected from the demoralization of motion pic- 
tures which to-day are the scourge not only of this Nation but of the 
world, The children in foreign lands are being Injured by American- 
made films. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Porto Rico [Mr. Davia]. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, in the closing hours of the last ` 
Congress I addressed the House upon conditions in Porto Rico, 
An aggressive propaganda had been launched seriously reflect- 
ing on the political and economic conditions in Porto Rico, To 
my mind this criticism of island affairs was in fact nothing 
more than a severe indictment of the American administration 
during the last 26 years. I-explained to the House that the 
American Federation of Labor, which I regard as one of the 
greatest agencies for the improvement of the laboring classes, 
had been among those reached by this propaganda, and I in- 
corporated as part of my remarks the correspondence that 
passed between President William Green and myself on the 
subject. In that interchange I took to task Santiago Iglesias, 
a member of the Porto Rican Senate and the representative of 
the Federation of Labor on the island, for adyocating in Porto 
Rico the precepts of socialism which were disclaimed and dis- 
credited by the Federation here in the United States. 
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As a part of my indictment of Iglesias I quoted a judgment 
that had recently been rendered against him in a civil suit 
brought in the District Court at San Juan. That judgment 
has recently been reversed by the supreme court of the island, 
and I feel that in common justice I should record that fact. 
I would not willingly do an injustice to any man, and inasmuch 
as I had printed in the ConGressionat Recorp the judgment 
of the lower court, I now ask, much in the nature of personal 
privilege, that I be allowed to incorporate as part of my re- 
marks a resolution of the Senate of Porto Rico which explains 
the details of this matter and shows that Iglesias has been 
completely vindicated, [Applause.] 

The transcript of the Secretary of the Porto Rican Senate, 
taken from the official records of that body, is as follows: 


I, José Muñoz Rivera, secretary of the Senate of Porto Rico, certify 
that at the meeting of the aforesaid legislative body, held on June 30 
of the current year, 1925, the senate unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Whereas Senator Santiago Iglesias, at the meeting held on the 
23d of the current month of June, introduced the following petition 
to be submitted to the consideration of the senate: 

„That the senate ask for a certified copy of the decision and opinion 
rendered by the Supreme Court of Porto Rico in the civil case of 
Bernabé Sabalier v. Santiago Iglesias, and that said opinion and 
decision be ordered printed in Spanish and English. And in view 
of the fact that the judgment of the lower court was taken to Congress, 
that the Senate recommend and suggest to the Resident Commissioner 
from Porto Rico in Washington that he cause to be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD the said judgment and opinion of the supreme 
court in the case of Bernabé Sabalicr v. Santiago Iglesias as an act 
of justice and for the information of the Representatives and Senators 
who may have had the opportunity of reading-only the judgment 
of the lower court. 

“i SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, Senator.’ 

“Whereas the senate, after having considered the above-transcribed 
petition, unanimously resolved that it be referred to a special com- 
mittee from among its members, that it might recommend such reso- 
lution as, in its judgment, might be proper in this case; and the 
president appointed Messrs. Hernández, Lopez, Soto, Aponte, González 
Mena, and Martinez Nadal to form said committee: 

“Whereas at a meeting of the senate held April 21, 1923, Senator 
Iglesias spoke on a question of personal privilege, as follows: 

„Mr. President and senators, permit me, merely as a personal 
privilege, to call attention to a matter directly affecting me person- 
ally as a citizen of Porto Rico, as a representative of a part of the 
public opinion of the country, and, above all, as a senator of Porto 
Rico. : 

“*The press to-day publishes a decision of a judge of one of the 
courts of Porto Rico in a civil suit against the speaker; and if what 
such decision states were truc, and in the way in which it states it, 
the senator who speaks would have sufficient character, nobility, and 
feeling to present his resignation from office instantly, because he 
would understand that he ought not to represent in any way the 
people of Porto Rico, provided that the statements contained in the 
said judgment were absolutely trne and correct. 

In that decision, Mr. President and senators, the aecusation is 
not only against a citizen who is obliged to answer before the courts 
of justice for his acts, criminal as well as civil, and to suffer the 
penalty which may be imposed in consequence. I am a partisan, 
absolutely, of the belief that from the greatest man, if there be great 
men in social and human life, down to the most humble, all should 
receive the same treatment in the courts of justice. 

“*T have lived 26 years in this country. I have been sentenced in 
various cases of a public nature and for crimes of cpinion, but I have 
had the good fortune that always, in all the cases, in the course of 
the proceedings and of the appeals, at the last the higher courts have 
declared me innocent, acquitting me of all guilt; and so I have never 
felt myself aggrieved by having to serve one single moment of impris- 
oument on account of a final sentence rendered by any court, in spite 
of the fact that I was once sentenced to four years and four months’ 
imprisonment for a crime of opinion. 

“* Nevertheless, the judgment which to-day is published by the press 
is more serious, on account of the moral question involved, than all 
the previous ones. I am not going to give now the history of that case; 
I am not going to defend myself here, before the senate. This is not 
the proper place for it, not eyen if the senate demanded it, in spite 
of the fact that this body has the right, in my opinion, to demand 
that I do so; and then I, before this senate, constituted as a court, 
would answer the moral charges involved in the sald decision, But 
that decision, Mr. President and Senators, is of such a nature that it 
has no precedent in Porto Rico. I had never seen in a purely civil 
case or in a purely administrative controversy brought before a court 
of justice accusations made against ideas, against organizations, or 
against parties, unduly bringing into issue matters concerning the 
citizen or the individual who appears before the court to be judged 
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as such, But in all my long experience and during all my life I 
had never seen, except under those governments that persecute political 
or religious opinions in their courts, that which has now occurred; 
and I now denounce and protest against the attempt to persecute the 
Federaci6n Libre, or the American Federation of Labor, or the Socialist 
Party, or the representatives of labor, joining these titles and citing 
names of innocent persons who have not figured even as witneases in 
the present civil suit. 

So that I do not come here to protest my innocence, since the one 
who has to give final judgment, the one who has to anelyze and weigh 
definitely the merits of this case, is the Supreme Court of Porto Rico, 
to which, of course, Mr. President and Senators, and the people of 
Porto Rico in general, I haye the right to appeal; and I further beg 
that all judgment against me or against any other person be suspended 
until a competent higher court renders its judgment. And I now state 
that Santiago Iglesias can not be persecuted as to his morals and 
before public opinion without giving him this opportunity, and I declare 
that it has not been given me. 

“*T respect all opinions given by all judges. They have the right 
to express them. But what those judges have not the right to do is, 
when a case is prosecuted against, for example, Mr. Antonio R. 
Barceló, to add, in this opinion, the title of president of the senate 
or that of president of the Unionist Party; or when a case is prose- 
cuted against Mr. José Tous Soto, to add president of the Republican 
Party; because all of the many people whose ideals are represented by 
these men are not to blame at all for the acts or crimes which these 
men may commit as private persons. 

Ideas should be respected. Principles and associations should not 
be persecuted. And neither our laws nor the juridic principles by which 
the country is governed can permit or do permit what I have seen in 
this case, and I have never seen a similar thing done to anyone as in 
this case has been done to him who is speaking. 

As I have said before, I am not going to enter into the merits of the 
case. I hold it in reserve, naturally, for my defense later; but I ask 
this senate, and from this senate I ask the whole people of Porto Rico, 
that before forming their opinion or rendering final Judgment in this 
case they permit a higher court, free from all prejudice or influence in 
this case and completely independent of all questions involved in it, 
as well as also free from all the political struggles and passions of the 
country, to give its decision and its judgment. If the decision of the 
supreme court convinces me that I have committed the crimes which 
are imputed to me in that decision, I would be man enough to commit 
civil suicide. At this time I do not wish to consider the innumerable 
telegrams sent from all over the island making an undignified propa- 
ganda and bringing anguish to a family which is a family upright and 
honorable and good and great and noble; to a wife and to many 
children, for I would not be capable of doing such degrading things to 
anyone, 

wish to make these statements, because on all occasions and in 
all the moments of my life, in all my struggles, I have been and am 
willing to submit myself to a judgment serene, impartial, and independ- 
ent of all prejudices or influences against anyone. 

This Judgment appears completely adverse to me; and I now coma 
solely to defend the principles involved therein, which are the principles 
of thousands of persons and which no one has the right to involye in a 
civil suit against a person named Santiago Iglesias, because those thou- 
sands of persons should not be involved, either by their representative 
titles or by their names, being, as they are, foreign to this case in which 
Santiago Iglesias is the only one who should answer. And I have, then, 
the right by law, by public morals, and by the honest principles which 
all men can have, to be given the opportunity for a just, impartial, and 
final judgment. This is the matter on which I wished to inform the 
senate,” 

“Whereas Senator Cuevas Zequeira also spoke with the permission 
of the president, and expressed himself as follows: 

Mr. President, senators, I am making a great effort, as I am yet 
III, for I believe that it is my duty to answer the statements which 
Senator Iglesias has just made. 

do not know, in all their details, Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
senate, the terms of the judgment which has just been given by one of 
the judges of one of the courts of the judicial district of San Juan 
against Santiago Iglesias Pantin. 

know that it treats of a civil action; I know that the action is 
prosecuted against Mr. Iglesias, but I do not know if it is against 
other entities; I know that it is the duty of every citizen, and 
especially of those men who represent public opinion, to respect the 
decisions of justice, and in me, perhaps more than in anyone else, 
this principle is deeply rooted, not only on account of my position of 
citizen and as a representative of a large part of public opinion in 
this senate, but also on account of my position as a lawyer and of 
having unmeritedly exercised judicial functions for the loug space of 
seven years, presiding over one of the district courts of the Island. 

* * Granted the principle of high respect which the judgment of a 
court of justice merits from all citizens, and especially from us who 
interyene in the making of the laws, I wish, nevertheless, to reply to 
the statements, worthy and elevated, in my opinion, made oy Mr. 
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Iglesias, because they should not pass unnoticed in this senate, con: 
sidering the circumstances under which such judgment has been ren- 
dered against a person who shares with us our legislative labors. 

“+ Mr. President and senators, it Is a universal principle of law that 
every accused person shall be presumed to be innocent until his guilt 
shall have been proved beyond a reasonable doubt. So that, if instead 
of treating of a civil suit, it treated of a criminal action prosecuted by 
the State to punish an act of public delinquency committed by Mr. Igle- 
sias, Mr. Iglesias, under action of law, under constitutional principles, 
and under that law that emanates from the supreme right to liberty, 
would have to be considered innocent until his guilt was satisfactorily 
shown; and even in this case he would have the right to appeal from 
the judgment and carry the case to the highest courts, and until 
these should say the final word the accused would not be obliged to 
give himself up to the fatal weight of the sentence. And it is clear 
that Mr. Iglesias, if he had been criminally accused, could demand 
from the senate, notwithstanding the judgment just given by the dis- 
trict court declaring him guilty, that it should suspend all judgment 
until, an appeal being taken, the Supreme Court should definitely 
decide the controversy established by the appeal. 

„Now, then, this does not treat of a criminal action but of a 
civil action into whose merits I will not enter because this is not the 
opportune moment. An honorable court of justice has declared to-day 
the nullity of certain acts done by Mr. Iglesias in violation of the 
rights of other persons, according to the judgment; and Mr. Iglesias, 
in a lofty and worthy manner, has here declared that if the acts im- 
puted to him by the judgment should be definitely proved, he would 
consider himself unworthy to be here sharing with us the sacred mis- 
sion of passing the laws of Porto Rico. And I believe that this atti- 
tude of Mr. Iglesias is in itself enough to impel us to grant him 
respectful consideration. The man who admits the moral force of the 
laws and declares himself submissive to the demand of those laws has 
a right that we, under a respectful truce, suspend all decision and all 
judgment so that the highest court In our island may decide this most 
important question without our having given a definite judgment, 
whose moral effect would be incalculable. 

“<Mr, Iglesias represents here a part of public opinion, and we can 
not, nor should we, nor do we wish to take away the truth of this fact. 
And Mr. Iglesias, whom we have firmly combated, and shall continue 
to combat every time the accomplishment of our duties requires it; 
Mr. Iglesias, whose policies we condemn in the name of the lofty 
principles which we here represent and which have brought us here, is, 
when he occupies the seat of senator, one of the representatives of the 
people of Porto Rico, who has here the same prerogatives and the same 
privileges and the same obligations which we, the other members of 
this honorable body, have. 

„„, then, I wish—and permit me to call myself the interpreter of 
the sentiment of my fellow-senators—I wish to express to Mr. Iglesias 
that notwithstanding the respect which the decision of the honorable 
court of justice of the first district of San Juan merits from us, the 
Senate of Porto Rico will not form any Idea or any opinion until Mr. 
Iglesias, in the use of the right which he has to appeal to the highest 
courts, shall be definitely declared guilty of those acta which the lower 
court states as proved, in its opinion and in its judgment. Mr, 
Iglesias, exercising his privilege of a citizen, may resort to our highest 
court in Porto Rico; and if our high court of justice, confirming the 
decision of the lower court, decides that Mr. Iglesias is guilty of the 
crimes imputed to him, then the question, a grave and serious question 
without doubt, would be a question to be decided not by this Senate of 
Porto Rico, but by Mr. Iglesias himself.’ 

“ Whereas Senator Iglesias, by leave of the president first had and 
obtained, spoke as follows: 

„Mr. President, senators, I am infinitely pleased with the manner 
and form in which at this time Senator Cuevas Zequeira, speaking, as 
he does, in the name of the majority of this senate, has ratified the 
greatest and most sublime doctrine that can be maintained in any coun- 
try of the world. 

“* Naturally, in my own name and in the name of those who suffer 
with me, I thank Mr, Cuevas and the majority of this senate, and I 
thank them deeply at this time, when I am so directly concerned. 

„Many thanks.’ 

“And Mr. Iglesias having finished his remarks, the senate resumed 
the consideration of unfinished business until the meeting was ad- 
journed by resolution of the senate, on motion to that effect duly 
seconded. 

* Whereas this senate, in consequence of its attitude and conduct on 
that day relative to the matter introduced by Senator Iglesias, as here- 
inbefore transeribed, should to-day proceed in perfect consonance and 
complete harmony with the sentiments, judgment, and understanding 
which were shown that day by the words of Senator Cuevas Zequeira; 

“ Whereas this senate in its sphere of action and proper jurisdiction, 
shovld show a sincere and true pleasure in the fact that Senator 
Iglesias, who is one of the representatives of the people of Porto Rico, 
who has here the same prerogatives, the same privileges, and the 
same obligations as all other members of this honorable body, has 
obtained in our supreme court of justice the decision revoking the judg- 
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ment referred to in his petition, which decision revindicates him 
before this senate and before public opinion and exonerates him from 
the charges against him by reason of the judgment, now revoked, of the 
Distriet Court of San Juan; and 

“Whereas the present senate, while the said judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court of San Juan was still pending on appeal taken therefrom, 
seated Senator Iglesias, acknowledging, without any objection, all the 
inherent rights vested in him at the command of a part of the electors 
of Porto Rico to represent them before this honorable body: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“ Resolved by the Senate of Porto Rico— 

1. That the senate feels a true pleasure and satisfaction in the 
fact that the Supreme Court of Porto Rico bas revoked the judgment 
of the District Court of San Juan which brought grave charges against 
the private conduct of Senator Iglesias in certain civil acts and rela- 
tions, so that now he may remain, a member of this senate with all the 
prestige and all the dignity which should shine forth in the conduct 
and actions of the legitimate representatives of the people. 

“2. That a copy of this resolution be spread at length upon the 
minutes of this day's meeting as a matter of record for all time, and 
that a literal copy of these minutes be furnished Senator Iglesias if 
he so requests.“ 

I certify further that the voting on the resolution aboye transcribed 
was by roll call and that the following is a true copy of the said roll 
call: 

In the affirmative: Messrs. Aponte, García Ducés, González Fagundo, 
González Mena, Hernandez Lôpez, Iriarte, Jordán, Martinez, Martinez 
Davila, Martinez Nadal, Perea Fajardo, Rodriguez Fuertes, Sanches 
Morales, Soto, Zeno, and the president, Mr. Barceló, 

I hereby set forth and also certify that Senator Santiago Iglesias 
abstained from voting on the resolution transcribed in this document, 
as it treated of a matter in which he is directly and deeply interested. 

For delivery to Senator Santiago Iglesias, upon his petition, I issue, 
sign, and seal this certificate in my office to-day, the 7th day of July 
of the year 1925, 

Jose MuXoz RIVERA, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIyAN]. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Far be it from me to raise the point of 
order that no quorum is present, because I do not want to 
delay the debate. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think there is a quorum present. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I am delighted to hear from my leader 
on the Appropriations Committee that a quorum of the House 
is here and waiting to hear what I have to say. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. NEWTON. I am sure that if they knew that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts was going to speak there would be 
more than a quorum present. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I have not the slightest doubt about it. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I am delighted to find that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Ursnawi is present. Mr. Chairman, I hap- 
pen to be a member of the subcommittee which prepared this bill 
now under consideration on the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments appropriation bill. We assembled on the 15th of 
November, long before Congress itself convened, and I want to 
say on behalf of my associates on the subcommittee that every 
man was here; they worked day and night to get this bill in 
preparation for the pending Congress, and they did this with- 
out their constituents knowing they were at work. 

I am in accord with my associates excepting on one para- 
graph of the bill, and that has to do with what the best-known 
newspaper of America to-day describes as a graphie story of 
the luxurious adventures of two prohibition agents who lived 
at one of Washington’s most fashionable hotels to catch per- 
sons suspected of violating the provisions of the dry law. 
One of these, posing as a Congressman who was supposed to 
be able and willing to entertain his guests with all good things 
obtainable, took up his domicile at the Mayflower Hotel and 
mingled freely with the great and more great assembled 
there. He, it appears, was on the trail of illicit liquor. 

In this bill you will find thaf we are asked to appropriate 
millions for the enforcement of prohibition, Just a moment 
ago I met a former Member of this House and he asked me 
if I was going to talk this afternoon, and I said “Yes.” He 
said, “ What are you going to talk about?” When a Member 
of this House he voted dry. I said, “I am going to talk about 
prohibition.” He said, “In God's hame, why don’t you talk 
about something that is?“ [Langbter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have reserved my rights as a member 
of the committee to vote against one paragraph in the bill that 
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has to do with the request of the department for $250,000 to 
purchase evidence. In other words, to solicit and entrap poor 
devils who violate the Volstead commandment, “Thou shalt not 
drink.” [Laughter.] Yes; and to entrap them into violating 
the law. 

In the report of our hearings you will find the whole story 
of this prohibition agent who lived at that wonderful hotel 
here in Washington and who spent a thousand dollars of the 
people’s money before he was able to entrap anybody, and then 
he snared a man with whom he had become intimately ac- 
quainted, an employee of the hotel, whom later on he per- 
suaded to stage a banquet for 17 persons at $6.50 a plate. 
We have here in the record of the hearings vouchers that this 
prohibition agent returned to his department in order to be 
remunerated, and I am going to try and read a few of them 
to the House to show just how these agents are going through- 
out the country inducing people to violate the law and spending 
almost without limit, the money that Congress appropriated in 
other years, and is now asked to increase in this bill. 

The man whom I have in mind registered at the hotel about 
the “th of May under the name of as prominent a Member of 
Congress as there is in either branch. 

I shall not mention his name, although the distinguished 
Member knows all about it. I think the name appears in the 
hearings, and 1 would like to have those listening to me get a 
copy of the hearings, because at the time this agent registered 
this particular Congressman was in Geneva; he was a member 
of the United States commission to arrange for the settlement 
of our foreign debt, aud he was busily at work. Over there 
he received copies of certain Washington papers and a short 
note now and then congratulating him upon the wonderful 
banquet that he had given at that hotel; he also had letters 
from friends regretting that they were not present to partici- 
pate with him in the enjoyment’ of such a feast. I take it 
that every man sitting on the floor within the sound of my 
voice knows the Congressman to whom I have reference. Of 
course, he wondered what happened here in Washington while 
lie was in Geneva. 

As I said, we haye here vouchers, and, God knows, we had 
hard work in getting the Prohibition Department to come 
through with them when they were called for. They pleaded 
that if those vouchers were printed in the record of our hear- 
ings it would interfere with the trial of the two minor em- 
ployees of the hotel whom the agents eventually arrested. 
May I now say to you that these men were tried this week 
by judge and jury in the city of Washington and both of those 
defendants were discharged by a jury; they were found not 
guilty. [Applause.] One thousand dollars of the people's 
money was spent in this famous hostelry in Washington on an 
issue which culminated in the acquittal of two employees of 
the hotel. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to enlighten my colleagues how one of 
these fellows enjoyed himself at the expense of the taxpayers 
in accordance with his own youchers. On June 5 he says: 

Talked with bell boys at hotel reference to location of hotel stock of 
liquor. Room service and dining-room waiters only ones that make 
deliveries at rooms. Entertained lady at hotel for appearances. 


[Laughter. ] 
Then we have the next item: 


Supper for two (the entertainment for lady), $7.20. 


Glory be to Peter! 

What an appetite she must have had! [Laughter.] 

To continue from this interesting voucher we learn as 
follows: 

Covers for supper dance for two, $2; 
$1.35, ete. 


The lady evidently was not drinking that night. He runs 
along to June 10, still at the Mayflower Hotel, and we find 
the following item: 

In morning played golf and in afternoon took lady to tea in hotel 
to keep up appearances. 


He was drinking tea that afternoon. [Laughter.] 
Not trying to make buys; waiting for party to come off first. 
He was entertaining a lady and spending the taxpayers’ 


money most lavishly, as his vouchers show. Then on the 17th 
of June we find the following entry in his voucher: 


Ten a. m. saw Venice and he gave me receipted bill for $229 to 
cover expenses of party of 13, including the item of $61.75 for 
“ refreshments,” but which in reality was whisky, namely, five bottles 
of “Old Smuggler” Scotch whisky, and two rounds of cocktails, 


soft drinks, $1.50; tips, 


The banquet was originally for 17, but only 13 showed up, 
an unlucky number for somebody in the @rohibition depart- 
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ment; at $6.50 a plate, and I have here the menu for that 
banquet, which the department deemed necessary in order 
that it might secure evidence against this hotel or some of its 
managing directors. I know the House will like to hear how 
prohibition agents enjoy themselves at the expense of the 
people. Listen to the Lucullian feast they had! Here it is. 
The banquet began with “supreme of cantaloupe au porte.” 
Think of it! Supreme of cantaloupe au porte! Then comes 
“cold essence of tomato, celery, olives, radishes, salmon im- 
periale, cold. After that he needed something hot to cheer 
him up. Then we have “breast of chicken florentine,” and 
julienne potatoes, asparagus hollandaise: and then they had 
cigarettes and cigars. 

Evidently the agent in charge had never heard that we had 
a wonderful Vice President who died but a few years ago, 
Thomas Riley Marshall, who said that the best thing that he 
had found in Washington was a 5-cent cigar; but these birds 
had to haye Corona-Coronas at 70 cents apiece. No wonder 
the House has had a demand made upon it by the taxpayers 
of this Republi¢ to reduce the taxes, and cheerfully and gladly 
yesterday I yoted for the committee bill, as it came out of 
the committee reducing the taxes; may I say this is one of the 
reasons why I voted with the majority of this House. We 
must cut the taxes if we are going to spend the peopie’s money 
on “supreme of cantaloupe” and other things for the enforce- 
ment of prohibition. Mark you, this man in charge of the 
frame-up had plenty of liquor when he registered at the hotel 
in May. He came there well supplied. He wormed his way 
into the good graces of some of the employees by inviting them 
up now and then to have a drink, and the night of the banquet 
he said to the head waiter, “I am all out of liquor, and you 
have got to help me”; of course, the head waiter fell for it, 
and, according to the voucher, he had six bottles of Old 
Smuggler” Scotch. I mention the name now (because, as a 
general rule, I do not mention names, as it might look like ad- 
vertising), but you can not advertise liquor now anywhere, 
except here on the floor of the House, [Laughter.] They had 
cocktails, and then they had some cordials; and the hotel head 
waiter, mark you, brought into this man's room the two. boot- 
leggers from outside and gave him their names and telephone 
numbers so that he could always be supplied; yet this prohi- 
bition agent never laid a hand on the bootleggers from that 
day to this, but he caused to be arrested the hotel waiter and 
his assistant. I find that all these vouchers were approved 
by the department, and I find that the money has been paid 
to this man, who was not the great Congressman from Ohio, 
who probably had never heard of the distinguished Ohioan 
until he was told by some one of his chiefs to use the 
name of THEODORE E. Burton. Let me read another item as 
this man recorded it. 


To amount expended for giving a banquet to certain agents whose 
attendance would enable them to see and testify concerning violations 
of the national prohibition act, the sum of $229, the banquet being held 
in Jefferson Room of Mayflower Hotel. 


I want you gentlemen to pay marked attention to this next 
thing that I read. He had but 13 guests, but he had to have 
printed invitations for them. 


For printing invitation cards in connection with banquet, $10.11, 


He lied in this voucher, and I can prove it. 

Think of that! Ten dollars and eleven cents for the cards 
that invited these men to the feast at the Mayflower! Now, we 
have an entry of a tip to the maitre d'hotel, $20—this tip was 
never received by Mr. Venice—and a tip to the assistant maitre 
d'hôtel, $5; and another item of tip to waiters, $5. Twenty 
dollars! Why, if I give them 25 cents down there they are 
ready to hug me. [Laughter.] Then, after haying consumed 
six bottles of “Old Smuggler” whisky and various cocktails 
and cordials, we have an item here for the purchase of one 
bottle of Scotch-whisky, purchased for evidence, $10. Of course 
they already had the evidence, but it was safely ensconced 
within them, and they felt its cheering warmth, and it would 
have needed a stomach pump to produce it in court, so they 
bought an extra bottle and paid $10 more of the taxpayers’ 
money. [Laughter.] 

I want the “dry” and the “wet” Members of this House to 
read the story as it is told in the committee hearings, and you 
will not wonder why I am going to oppose the appropriation of 
$250,000 which was asked for in our committee hearings for 
actions such as I have been describing to you. I shall not yote 
for one dollar to aid men of that type to solicit and entrap poor 
devils to commit crimes against the law of the land, and I hope 
this House, when it is considering the bill by paragraphs, will 
seriously ponder as to whether it is a square deal to the 
American people to Waste $250,000 in that manner, 
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I have promised my associate on the Democratic side that I 
would try to complete my story in 45 minutes, and I am 
going to keep my promise. So I shall not be able to tell the 
House all that I wanted to say, and I am going to ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks by inserting certain por- 
tions of the Recorn itself, and nothing else. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Now, there is a reason why these fellows 
have done this thing. There happened a few weeks ago in 
Columbus, Ohio, an incident where an agent arrested a boy 
19 years of age who worked in a delicatessen store, He fooled 
around with this young man for three weeks, and then per- 
suaded the boy to go out and buy for him a pint of whisky. 
When the boy had bought the pint of whisky he arrested him, 
but when the lad was brought before the United States commis- 
sioner out there, after hearing only the evidence of the prohibi- 
tion agent, the commissioner rose from his chair and said; 
“The defendant needs not to produce any evidence, I dis- 
charge this young man.” And then and there he denounced the 
prohibition agent in language something like this, as I re- 
member: 


You are the worst rat that ever entered the city of Columbus. You 
are not fit to associate with decent men anywhere, and I am going to 
report your actions to the department in Washington. 


He did so; but the man, I learned only an hour ago, who 
caused that young boy to violate the law is still on the pay roll. 
So is the fellow who staged this banquet. When they dis- 
covered that evidence was before our committee, they sent him 
to Alaska, and Mr. Jones, the Prohibition Commissioner, said 
that nothing like this would happen again, and, of course, he 
ought to be disciplined. 

You, Members of Congress, know now whether you should 
spend the people’s money and get nowhere, except to involve a 
reputable hotel and two unfortunate employees who had been 
lured for weeks to drink his liquor by an agent, purchased out- 
side of the hotel. When he ran short of liquor he persuaded 
two bootleggers to come into the hotel and produce the liquor 
for that particular banquet. 

There is a reason for all this. I ask your closest attention 
here and now. ‘There are certain organizations in this country 
to-day some of which have the audacity to characterize them- 
selves as “churches” and branches of the Christian religion. 
As a matter of fact, we learn that they are merely noisy aggre- 
gations of greedy bigots with ecclesiastical titles, who have 
fastened themselves like leeches on the United States Treasury 
and whose motto seems to be “ Countries are made to loot and 
lacerate.” They specialize on slander and falsehood; they are 
Christians who vilify the Christ who was crucified by their 
spiritual ancestors, the Pharisees who slandered him, and the 
money changers who profaned the temple of God as they do the 
temple of liberty. Oh, it is too true that they are developing a 
generation of vipers who roar up and down the country in 
league with bootleggers, dope peddlers, the advance agents of 
debauchery and disease, brothers under the skin of the gunman, 
the bandit, and the assassin; yes, some of them even wear the 
livery of Christ while they preach the gospel of the devil, whom 
they have flipped out of religion, supplying his place with a 
Scotch immigrant they call the demon rum. 

These political and quasi religious organizations scoff at the 
Holy Scriptures; they mock the crucified Saviour; they teach 
their credulous and ignorant rabble followers that the miracle 
that changed water into wine was a crime; and they believe 
they can repeat the miracle of the loaves and fishes by captur- 
ing the Treasury of the country. They live in the hope that 
they can repeat the deluge, drowning out the people and prin- 
ciples of America, when the ark will be filled with the sweep- 
ings of the asylums, yes, and of the underworld; when the 
carrion crow and the poison ivy will replace the dove and the 
olive branch, and Wayne B. Wheeler will replace that grand 
old navigator, Noah. [Laughter and applause.] 

These dancing dervishes of the American branch of Ma- 
homet's religion constitute the vociferous army of prohibition, 
whose shock troops are the Anti-Saloon League, whose jaw 
master is that bottle-scarred“ warrior, Wayne the Wheeler, 
who has fastened his faithful fanatics upon the pay rolls of his 
beloved country. He can now rise in his place, in any place, 
and say, with one of Lord Castlereagh’s devoted disciples, 
“Thank God I have a country to buy and sell!“ 

“The Wheelerites,” “the Wights,” with water wheels under 
their hats, are here in this Capitol, in the gallery now while 
I talk to you, yes, and some of them sitting on the floor of 
this House; if they can throw a new scare into an already 
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panic-stricken, water-logged Congress, they will again make 
a raid on the Treasury. 

These are the types that threaten and insult the President 
of the United States; they misrepresent bis moves and motives; 
they tell him that they, not he, represent America; they call 
even on the Pope of Rome when they are not damning him to 
swell their game; and after a while they will get to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Grand Llama of Thibet, and 
this House, if he tells the truth, will sit and tremble under 
Wayne and wait until his league tells us to dry or to die. 
I marvel at the patience and tolerance of the quiet man of the 
White House; under noxious critics he is not noisy; I wonder 
when his patience will run out and he will express his emo- 
tions with his boot and make it painful for Wayne and his 
Willies to sit down and stay seated. [Laughter.] 

O Lord, how I pray that this House will have courage 
and sanity, and listening to the indignant voice of America, 
refuse to be blackmailed and browbeaten into wasting pub)‘: 
money for the purpose of building up a national schoo] for 
scandal, a bureau of training for spies, sneaks, humbugs, and 
hypocrites, and the maintenance of an army of grafters, 
corruptionists, impostors and crooks to destroy liberty, dis- 
credit law, disseminate falsehood, dishonor manhood and 
womanhood, make a laughingstock of America and a jibe and 
jest of its good name and repute all 'round the world. The 
opportunity is here and now to throw off the thrall of this 
vicious system which is destroying the soul and conscience of 
America, and for this House to assert its freedom and issue a 
new declaration of independence, before the United States is 
utterly degenerated by 


The ways that are dark 
And the tricks that are Wayne. 

[Applause.] Š 

I have about finished, but I want my colleagues to know now 
that I was threatened this noon in that cloakroom. The state- 
ment was made that if I made the speech I have just delivered, 
I would never come back to Congress. Well, I have made the 
speech, and I am going to be a candidate for Congress in the 
next election. My district, as my colleagues know, is an over- 
whelmingly strong Democratic district, and I was told in the 
Jemocratic cloakroom a few moments ago by a “dry” that there 
would be five Democratic candidates on the ballot against me 
on next election day and that a Republican “dry” would surely 
walk into Congress from my district, because of a division 
among Democrats. Well, here and now I am going to invite 
Wayne B, Wheeler and his Willies to come up to my district, 
and I hope he will repeat that threat, because I seldom talk 
about this issue in my district. I do most of my talking on 
this issue on this floor. I defy Wheeler and his whole army to 
keep me out of the next Congress if the good God Himself keeps 
me in good health. [Applause.] My people in South Boston, in 
Dorchester, and in Roxbury, I am happy to say, believe in me 
and will send me back here again. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, how much time did I use? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 34 minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I yield back the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bynxs]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I am not going to take up all the 10 minutes I asked for 
this time in order to call to the attention of the House an ad- 
dress recently made in St. Louis by Brigadier General Ashburn, 
who is in charge of the Federal Barge Line that is now being 
operated on the Mississippi River and the lower Warrior River. 
I am going to ask the permission of the House to have that 
address printed in the Recorp, and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to ask the Members of the House to take time to read 
General Ashburn’s remarks, because they are on a subject that 
ought to be of interest to every Member of the House. 

Out on the Mississippi River, from St. Louis to New Orleans, 
and on the Warrior River, from Mobile up to the vicinity of 
Birmingham, the Government is carrying on a very interesting 
experiment. It is trying to demonstrate to the business in- 
terests of the country the practicability of water transportation, 
The Government is operating a system of towboats and barges 
in the transportation of freight up and down the Mississippi 
River and the Warrior River. During the war the Government 
took over all of the transportation facilities of the country, aud, 
among other things, it took over a lot of barges and towboats to 
assist in the transportation of the freight of the country and 
to relieve the congestion of the railroads. During the time the 
Government had possession of these transportation facilities it 
purchased or constructed other barges and towboats, so that 
when the war was over the railroad administration found itself 
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in possession of these equipments for the transportation of 
freight on these rivers. By the transportation act of 1920 all 
of these facilities were turned over to the Secretary of War 
and he was instructed by Congress to operate them on the 
Mississippi and Warrior Rivers. í 

Last year Congress passed a bill creating a corporation, 
known as the Inland Waterways Corporation, to take over 
these transportation facilities and operate them as a business 
corporation would operate them. They had been operated 
under certain handicaps by the War Department; there was 
too much bureau management, and it was thought it would 
be better and wiser to create a corporation to operate them just 
as a private business corporation would operate them, and espe- 
cially to bring about certain economies. The Inland Waterways 
Corporation took over these facilities and has been success- 
fully operating them; and I just want to give you a few 
figures to show what has been happening, because it is your 
project and mine. 

The total tonnage transported over the barge lines for the 
first seven months of 1925—this year—was 763,620 tons; and 
for the same seven months in 1924, before the change iu man- 
agement, it was 675,274 tons. There was a gain in tonnage in the 
same period this year over last year of 88,346 tons, and there 
was a decrease in the operating expenses of $115,976.13. Now, 
let me give you something about the profits that have been 
realized during these seven months. The net profits for the 
seven months’ period ending July 31 of this year were, on the 
operation of these barges, $421,946.78. They charged off depre- 
ciation, as they are required to do under the law, amounting 
to $191,328.51, so that the net profits on the operation of this 
experiment in transportation by the Federal Government, 
after charging off that amount for depreciation in the equip- 
ment, leaves $230,618.27, or about 4 per cent on the total invest- 
ment of nearly $10,000,000. . 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman tell us what com- 
modities were included in the shipments? 

Mr. DENISON, They shipped on the Mississippi River 
wheat in large quantities to the sea, as well as manufactured 
products from Chicago and elsewhere over the central part of 
the country, and they shipped up the river sugar and products 
from Mexico and South America coming up to St. Louis for 
distribution to various parts of the country. 

Let me tell you what this barge line is doing along that line. 
The Inland Waterways Corporation now has direct traffic con- 
nections with 165 different railroads, and they are transport- 
ing freight from 39 different States over the barge line. 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman tell us how the freight 
rates compare with the rates charged by the railroads? 

Mr. DENISON, The rates are 80 per cent of the railroad 


rates. 

Mr. CARSS. Twenty per cent less, then? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; 20 per cent less. Here is what the 
barge line saved the shippers in reduced freight during the 
seven months I haye referred to, It amounts to $880,000. Not 
only has the Government made 4 per cent on its total inyest- 
ment, after charging off depreciation, but it has saved the 
shippers $880,000 in freight. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Who fixes the rate for freight on these 
barge lines? Is it under the supervision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? 

Mr, DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Is there anything in General Ashburn's re- 
port which discusses railroad competition and the long-and- 
short-haul question? 

Mr. DENISON. I think there is. Now, let me give you an 
illustration of what they are doing, and then I will not take up 
any more of your time. Let me show you how this barge line 
can carry freight. A towboat starts down the Mississippi River 
with the barges loaded with wheat shipped from Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and other Western States intended for New Orleans 
for reshipment from there to foreign ports. A towboat will 
start down with eight barges and make the trip in eight days. 
Each one of those barges will carry 2,000 tons of freight, so 
that on one trip down they. will carry 16,000 tons of freight. 

Now, that amount is what could be carried in 640 freight 
cars at 25 tons to an average car. So you can see the possi- 
bilities of this service if we can get the river in proper con- 
dition, as Congress has ordered it done heretofore, and if we 
ean give General Ashburn and those associated with him in 
the management of the corporation a free hand to go ahead 
and develop these transportation facilities. If that can be 
done, you can see what we can save the people in freight 
charges. 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. Is this a Government-owned barge line? 

Mr. DENISON. It is. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. When was it established? 

Mr. DENISON. It was taken over during the war and was 
left on our hands after the war. The Government is now car- 
rying it on as a temporary experiment in order to show to pri- 
vate capital that the rivers can be used profitably, practicably, 
and save the people of the country a tremendous amount of 
money in freight rates. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LOWREY. The gentleman said 4 per cent. Did the 
gentleman mean 4 per cent made in the seven months or at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum? 

Mr. DENISON... Four per cent made in the seven months. 

Mr. LOWREY. That would be something like 7 per cent per 
annum: 

Mr. DENISON. I assume it would. They are the figures 
that are available to me at this time. 

Mr. LOWREY. Something like 7 per cent per annum on the 
actual value. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; and that is after taking out all operat- 
ing expenses and depreciation on equipment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recozp by including the address 
of General Ashburn, managing director of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, delivered before the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation in St. Louis, Mo., November 24, 1925; and I hope 
every Member will take the time to read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


THE PROPER UTILIZATION OF OUR WATERWAYS 


(Address before the Mississippi Valley Association at St. Louis, Mo., 
November 24, 1925, by Brig. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, U. S. Army, 
chairman and executiye Inland Waterways Corporation) 


The almost complete elimination of our internal common carriage 
by water occurred during the World War. Its revival may be prop- 
erly said to have begun in 1918, and its rejuvenation in 1920, with 
the transfer of the facilities operated by the Railroad Administration 
to the War Department, with a mandate to “ promote, encourage, and 
develop waterways, and to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail 
and water transportation.” Common carriage, as it formerly existed 
on the Mississippi River, had disappeared by 1900. 

From the time that water transportation ceased to be a factor in 
our general transportation problem, the advocates of water transpor- 
tation have sought to throw such safeguards around such waterway 
transportation as would encourage capital to invest in an undertaking 
to restore it to its merited importance, 

The striking point to me about all this legislation is the adroitness 
with which the lawyers find a loophole to avoid the mandates pre- 
scribed by the law. 

Section 1 of the interstate commerce act has been amended eight 
times and at present reads, in part: 

“(1) That the provisions of this act shall apply to common car- 
riers engaged in— 

„(a) The transportation of passengers or property wholly by rail- 
road, or partly by railroad and partly by water, when both are used 
under a common control, management, or arrangement for a continu- 
ous carriage or shipment, [This does not apply to the Inland Water- 
way Corporation.] 

“And, the provisions of this act shall not apply— 

“(c) To the transportation of passengers or property by a carrier 
by water, where such transportation would not be subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, except for the fact that such carrier absorbs, out 
of its port-to-port water rates or out of its proportional through rates, 
any switching, terminal, lighterarge, car rental, trackage, handling, or 
other charges by a rail carrier for services within the switching, dray- 
age, lighterage, or corporate limits of a port terminal or district.” 

This paragraph does apply to the Inland Waterway Corporation. 

Nevertheless throughout the act will be found numerous allusions 
to common carriers by water and various rules governing the opera- 
tion of the same. 

It is needless to say, under the above conditions, that the act must 
be strictly construed whenever it applies to common carriers by water 
by designation, for the act was primarily intended to regulate rail 
commerce and signally failed to protect the water carriers from the 
campaign of elimination which parallel railroads had for years waged 
in their own interests, 
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In 1915 the Interstate Commerce Commission found that the owner- 
ship by parallel railroad lines of the common carriers on the Great 
Lakes was inimical to the public interest, and denied the railroads’ 
request for permission to continue such ewnership, The lake lines 
discontinued operation and a large part of the lake fleets found its 
way into the war zone. 

This was substantially the end of effective common carriage upon 
our inland waterways. 

Two important things resulted from this withdrawal. The first 
and more important was the loss te the public of the valuable service 
these agencies had afforded. 

The closing of these auxiliary avenues of commerce, which during 
the war extended even to the coastwise service, with the consequent 
dumping upon the railroads of the whole load of internal commerce, 
was one of the contributing causes of the breakdown of rail trans- 
portation which occurred in 1917. 

The result to the railroads was significant. In every direction they 
had undoubtedly been carrying freight at rates based not upon their 
own scheme of costs but rather upon a basis dictated by what was 
regarded as the paramount necessity of eliminating water competi- 
tion. So the railroads had really been carrying such traffic at the 
cost of water transportation. This sort of competition had seriously 
impaired their earnings over a long period of years. It had resulted 
in impaired credit for many of them. 

With no menacing service on the inland waterways, rail rates 
naturally sought their normal level. 

For 23 years prior to the control of lake package routes by the 
trunk-line railroads the standard rail and lake rates from New York 
to Chicago were on a scale of 54 cents per 100 pounds. As the rail- 
roads gradually acquired these lake routes the rates gradually raised, 
until in 1915 they were 62 cents a hundred pounds, and are to-day 
$1.42 per hundred pounds, an increase of 275 per cent. 

Up and down the Mississippi Valley much the same sort of adjustment 
has taken place, 

The history of the first-class rate by rail from St. Louis to New 
Orleans shows substantially the same depression and subsequent ele 
vation. 

Between 1885 and 1887 the competition of the steamboats forced 
the first-class rate from $1 down to 75 cents. By 1887 it had risen 
to 90 cents, where it remained stationary until the war and the 
advent of the Railroad Administration. Since then by successive ad- 
vances this all-rail rate has risen to 51.73 ½, at which figure it is now 
stationary. 

The measures taken by the transcontinental railroads to eliminate 
all forms of water competition are matters of history and make the 
picture which caused the Congress to bar railroad-owned ships from 
passing through the Panama Canal. 

These various forms of rail competition kept the first-class rate 
from Chicago and from New York to San Francisco at substantially 
the same figure for years. 

In 1887, when the Interstate Commerce Commission was organized, 
the first-class rates were: : 

Chicago to San Francisco, $2.40 per 100 pounds. 

New York to San Francisco, $3 per 100 pounds. 

By 1898 the whole territory from Chicago to New York had become 
blanketed at a rate of $3 per 100 pounds. In 1911 the first-class rate 
from the blanket territory had risen to $3.90 per 100 pounds. 

At the beginning of the war the rate was $3.70. 

With the withdrawal of shipping into the war zone the rate was 
advanced to $6.16%4 per 100 pounds. 

With the close of the war came the growth and development of the 
water traffic through the Panama Canal. In their efforts to meet this 
intense competition the railroads have made repeated appeals to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for relief from the fourth section of 
the law. These have generally been ineffectual. But even without 
this relief the all-rail rates haye been scaled down to neutralize this 
canal competition until they are to-day: 

First class, Chicago to San Francisco, $5.10 per 100 pounds. 

First class, New York to San Francisco, $5.55 per 100 pounds. 

The great interest of the Mississippi Valley, however, is focused on the 
fact that she must pay a railroad rate of around $5 on her first-class 
traffic to the Pacific coast, while New York can ship hers by sea for 82.425. 

The development of business and the production of net earnings are 
the great nims in transportation, as in manufacture and trade. 

In the past railroads have falsely regarded water competition as a 
menace to their prosperity, and in order to destroy it have reduced 
their own system of rates for such long periods of time as to endanger 
their actual stability, such rates bearing no relation whatever to the 
actual cost of rail transportation. 

They did this in the hope that, water transportation having been 
destroyed, they could regain the higher level of freight rates dictated 
by actual costs. The preceding examples prove that such hope was 
firmly based. 

They would be doing the same thing now if it were not for the 
fact that they are so circumscribed by law that they can not. Public 
opinion has been fully aroused to the necessity of cheap, coordinated 
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rail and water transportation; the public is informed of the fact that 
any railroad competition which takes traffic which can be legitimately 
carried more cheaply by waterways and places it back on the rail- 
roads at a noncompensatory basis is not legitimate but positively 
destructive competition, and if this corporation were inclined to enter 
into such a rate war the result would eventually lead to elimination 
of one or the other. It is a denial of the established fact that rail 
and water carriers cooperating can give the public a rate cheaper than 
the all-rail rate, at which both the water and rail carrier can gain a 
living revenue. 

So the people have changed the transportation law. Some of these 
changes have been fundamental. More may be necessary, 

In the enforcement of the Panama Canal act the old steamship 
lines, with which the railroads used to compete with themselves, have 
disappeared, leaving these water lanes open to legitimate commercial 
enterprise. 

From time to time there have been inserted in the interstate com- 
merce act various provisos restricting water transportation, but never- 
theless this act empowers, and wisely, I think, the water lines to have 
independence in their port-to-port rates; that is, where the goods origi- 
nate from a port on the water route and end at a port on a water route. 

The fourth section of the interstate commerce law has been made 
mandatory, except in so far as the commission, after reviewing all the 
circumstances, may find it justifiable to permit the railroads to carry 
freight long distances at less than they charge for shorter hauls, 

Recently there has been more consideration given to section 4, the 
so-called “‘long-and-short-haul clause,” than to any other section of the 
act. As amended, it reads in part, after empowering the commission 
in certain cases to authorize a common carrier to charge less for 
longer than for shorter distances for the transportation of property and 
passengers,” under the conditions that “such charges shall be reason- 
ably compensatory,” that “no such authorization shall be granted on 
account of merely potential water competition not actually in exist- 
ence” and goes on to say: . 

“(2) Wherever a carrier by railroad shall, in competition with a 
water route or routes, reduce the rates on the carriage of any species of 
freight to or from competitive points it shall not be permitted to in- 
crease such rates unless, after hearing by the commission, it shall be 
found that such proposed increase rests upon changed conditions other 
than the elimination of water competition.” 

I wonder if any of you have ever stopped to consider what this 
actually accomplishes. 

You may have a beautiful navigable waterway with no transporta- 
tion facilities upon it, but the fourth section may not be invoked by 
the railroads to do what they formerly did; I. e., charge less on hauls 
paralleling the rivers for a longer haul over the same railroad than for 
a short haul. To be sure, river points which formerly enjoyed this 
differential have to a large extent lost them and are losing them, as 
witness the upper Mississippi under a recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, where rates paralleling the rivers advanced 
from 12 per cent to 35 per cent on a showing by the railroads that 
existing rates were not reasonably compensatory, and that there was no 
potential river competition. 

It is therefore perfectly patent that to realize any value from a 
navigable stream it must be utilized. 

When there is actual competition, however, the competing railroads 
may then petition the commission for a fourth section exception on the 
ground of water competition, and possibly succeed in getting such 
authority to reduce rates and to eStablish such rates as would ruin 
water competition. 

However, paragraph 2, section 4, quoted above, would seem to assure 
river points of the retention of such rates by the railroads even after the 
abolition of water transportation. 

I say it would seem so, and I so remarked to Commissioner Camp- 
bell, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but he insists that this 
section has no teeth, as I had supposed, because the railroads, desiring 
to raise rates after water competition hed been destroyed, would apply 
for such increase on other grounds, and the commission could easily 
approve; in fact, had approved such increase in one particular case, 
and had been sustained by the United States Supreme Court in such 
approval on a showing that such application for such proposed increase 
rested upon changed conditions other than the elimination of water 
competition, 

The changed attitude of public opinion and of leading railroad men 
themselyes toward the general policy of coordinating rail, water, and 
highway transportation would scarcely permit the throat cutting of a 
water line once established, and the danger of which I have spoken, 
while potential, is not likely to lead to any course of action such as 
that above described. However, we should all know that such danger 
exists and the methods of avoiding it. 

The extent to which a railroad is justified in competing with low 
rates established by joint rail and water routes is still to be determined. 
It is probable that the Interstate Commerce Commission will very soon 
be calied upon to give its interpretation of the law in this matter. The 
decision of this question is now being forced by the action of railroads 
serving the State of Oklahoma, 
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During the past year certain rallroads have established joint rates on | its welfare, in order that one of you should not reduce its rate to a 


cotton from thelr shipping points in Oklahoma, via Memphis, in con- 
nection with the barge line to the port of New Orleans. These joint 
rates have been made upon a basis approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ‘They reflect the savings which the barge line's service 
down the Mississippi River from Memphis to New Orleans affords. 

A certain railroad haying its rails direct from the cotton fields of 
Oklahoma to the port of Galveston has threatened to reduce its all- 
rail rates on cotton to that port by an amount similar to the savings 
tendered to the Oklahoma shippers by the Barge Line and its rail- 
road connections operating through Memphis to New Orleans. 

Under the impulse of this threat, and in the hope of avoiding the 
foolish waste of revenues which would accrue from a rate war between 
the rival cotton carriers of Oklahoma, the railroads who have joined 
with the Barge Line in establishing these low rall and barge rates 
have been influenced to notify the Barge Line of their desire to 
cancel and withdraw the joint rates which they haye been operating 
for some months. No one has said that the earnings of the railroads 
hauling cotton in connection with the Barge Line were unsatisfactory. 
The revenue of the Barge Line itself from these joint rates is sum- 
cient. The public, the cotton shippers of Oklahoma, have just begun 
to reap the benefits of the lower rates. 

If this withdrawal of joint rates is forced by this railroad or per- 
mitted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, it will be only another 
instance of the adroitness with which the railroads seize every oppor- 
tunity to destroy water transportation. The rates already in effect are 
only reasonably compensatory, as the rallroads have claimed and been 
sustained in such contention by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and if now they be permitted to lower their rates to meet actual water 
competition they must be lowered beyond a compensatory basis with the 
sole idea of forcing a rate war involving the Barge Line, reducing its reve- 
nues beyond reason. In other words, the principle to be decided is this: 

If certain rate structures exist because they are reasonably com- 
pensatory to the railroads, and a joint rail-water rate offers a saving, 
hall the railroads be permitted to engage in a rate war which does 
not offer them reasonably compensatory rates, solely for the purpose 
of destroying a water line? Is this economically sound, is it just, or 
is it necessary? Is it in accordance with the mandate of Congress 
that we shall foster and maintain in full vigor both rail and water 
transportation? Certainly not! 

Section 15, interstate commerce act, specifically dentes to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission “ the right to establish any route, classifi- 
cation, or practice, or any rate, fare, or charge, when the transportation 
is wholly by water.“ Under certain interchange conditions both water 
and rail common carriers are subject to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

This right of free port-to-port rates is essential to the full rejuvena- 
tion of water transportation and is confirmed by the shipping act, the 
Panama Canal act, the transportation act, and Public Act 185, creating 
the Inland Waterways Corporation. 

I am frequently asked by railroad men why I am so “ obsessed,” as 
they call it, with the importance of this provision; and this is my 
answer: j ` 

The Inland Waterways Corporation found, in order to meet competi- 
tion via Montreal in the shipment of grain, that it would have to reduce 
its water rate to 2 mills per ton-mile, or 11½ cents per hundredweight, 
from St. Louis to New Orleans without absorptions. It also found 
that such charge was a profitable one, although 80 per cent of the all- 
rail rate Is about 14% cents, including absorptions, the absorptions 
amounting to perhaps 2% cents, 

When this rate was announced we were swamped at times with grain. 

A certain railroad announced to the Western Tronk Line Association 
that it could carry grain from Kansas City to Port Arthur at a rate 
equaling the water-rall rate and make money, and asked their acquies- 
cence in the reduction to such rate. All Western Trunk Line Associa- 
tion roads objected to this, because the rate from Kansas City to Port 
Arthur, 700 miles shorter than from Kansas City or Omaha, via St. 
Louis to New Orleans, carried a differential in favor of the Port Arthur 
route of only 1 cent per hundred pounds. The objecting railroads sald, 
“Why, if you reduce your rate you will take away all our trade via 
St. Louis. It is unthinkable. We'll ask the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make the Mississipp!-Warrior Service raise Its rate to 80 per 
cent of the all-rail rate; and our present equality of rates will remain 
in effect. Why not get all you can for carrying grain?” ‘The railroads 
appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission and were turned down. 

They then appealed to the Secretary of War personally, and when 
Mr. Weeks was assured that grain could be carried from Kansas City 
to: Port Arthur as cheaply as the barge line carries it from St. Louis 
to New Orleans, and a certain railroad make money, the answer of the 
Secretary was in effect as follows: 

„Gentlemen, what you are asking me to do is to overrule my oper- 
ating officials, who are purely within the law, and who have already 
been sustalued in their position by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and make them raise thelr flat rate on grain of 2 mills per ton- 
mile, which is profitable to the barge line and absolutely necessary fer 


similar profitable rate, 

“ You wish to maintain the present high price of moving grain and 
your present differential, but to do this you wish me to deny to the 
barge line the right to furnish cheap water transportation, which is 
profitable to it, beneficial to the producer, and which it is admitted can 
be carried by rail via Kansas City as cheaply and as profitably. I must 
deny your application.” 

Let us suppose that somebody had had the right to fix this purely 
port-to-port rate on grain, and it had decided, on application of the 
Western Trunk Line Association, to fix the rate arbitrarily at 80 per 
cent of the all-rail rate, the grain would not have moved via the barge 
line. It would have been driven out of business, the producer would 
have lost his cheap transportation, and because of the elimination of 
the water ronte the very railroads which protested could not have met 
the Montreal competition by all-rail rates which were compensatory 
and would have had to sacrifice what grain they actually did deliver 
to the barge line or bave violated the law by reducing rates below a 
compensatory basis. 

The rallroads argued that the rates ought to be raised by the barge 
line because the law provides that “both rail and water transportation 
shall be fostered and preserved in full vigor.“ The effect of the Sec- 
retary’s denial of their plea resulted In doing just that. Had he ac- 
ceded, he would have neither fostered water transportation nor pre- 
served rail transportation. If the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
been vested with the right to consider the merits of this case, there is-no 
doubt in my mind that they would eventually have sustained the barge 
line, but on the showing of the railroads they doubtless would have 
suspended our 2 mill per ton-mile rate until full hearing, we would 
haye lost the grain movement, discredited our operations, and perhaps 
been crippled to such an extent that Congress would have refused to 
further support the experiment. 

The water carrier to be successful must have the power to fix its own 
port: to- port rates. Please be not misled from this basic truth by any 
arguments, or you will soon find all efforts to rejuvenate water trans- 
portation again bound by restrictive regulations, ete., to an extent that 
will hopelessly embarrass the attempt. 

The commission may and does effectually deny the railroads the right 
to enter into any form of unbridled competition with water carriers, 
which aims at or might conceivably cause the destruction of valuable 
water service, and the unthinking would say that this offers an adequate 
ground work of law which should cause common carriers by water to 
spring into existence. 

The rallroads point to the absence of such a revival as the most 
eloquent evidence that water lines can not to-day exist and prosper at 
rates as low as the railroads were charging, 

The reply has been that the railroad had so effectually destroyed such 
investments in the past that capital would not again be hazarded in 
such a field. 

Our completely navigable or canalized rivers are avallable for use 
commercially in three ways—by the operation of private carriers, where 
the operator owns his own boats and carrles his own goods exclusively ; 
by contract carriers, where goods are transported only for a favored 
few; or common carriers which hold themselves open to all shippers, 
have regular published rates, schedules, ete., so that the public knows 
what to expect, and all shippers are treated equally. 

Commercially, the chances of successful operation are in the order 
named, private, contract, and common carriers, 

The private carrier requires the least organization and operates 
purely by water and can balance his freight savings against his cost of 
operation, ; 

The contract carrier may operate purely by water or by water and 
rail, and has comparatively small overhead. As a water operator, pure 
and simple, he has no offset against his cost of operation, because the 
frelght saving dees not accrue to him, and he bas to have a gross 
income larger than his gross expenses to operate at all. If he has 
relations with railroads at all, they are limited and simple, and ha 
avoids the tremendous overhead of the common carrier. 

If the common carrier is a carrier by water only, he still bas ex- 
penses that a private or contract carrier does not have, because he has 
to have organizations at each port touched by him. The private or 
contract carrier may bave only one port of origin and one of des- 
tination. Š 

If the common carrier by water fulfills its highest function of serv- 
ing all the people, it must have a large overhead, and this overhead 
is fixed by its activities, not by the size of its fleet. In other words, 
the overhead of a common carrier, such as I am discussing, is scarcely 
any greater if the fleet be doubled, 

The Monongahela offers the best example of what the operation of 
private carriers can achieve. First canalized by private operators for 
the purpose of assembling ore and coal cheaply at Pittsburgh for the 
manufacture of steel and utilized by private carriers, etc., commerce 
has increased until it handles annually about 25,000,000 tors, and its 
utilization has made Pittsburgh the center of the steel manufacturivg 
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interests of the United States. Eighty-four per cent of the business 
handled is coal, coke, iron, and steel products. For years Pittsburgh 
has controlled the steel markets of the United States and foreign 
competition, so, regardless of what the prices of steel have been, every 
user of steel in the United States, and users of United States steel 
abroad, haye been affected by the utilization of this river. 

One of the dangers of the utilization of our navigable streams and 
canals only by private carriers which are big corporations is that the 
construction of the fleets necessary to carry the tremendous bulk 
essential to economical operation of such transportation facilities in- 
volves such an original investment of capital that very few corpora- 
tions can stand the expense, so that those fortunately enongh situated 
to create and operate their own fleets can. transport their products 
much more cheaply than their competitors and undersell them, thus 
destroying healthy competition. If the buyers of such products so 
transported are taxpayers of the United States and profit by a reduced 
price due to cheaper transportation, some benefit is obtained from such 
river utilization, though these advantages are so localized, due to the 
few points the rivers touch, that the expenditure of the vast sums 
necessary to make our rivers either canalized or navigable for this 
purpose aione is not justified. I do not decry this private operation. 
I am sincerely in favor of it, and there are many instances where the 
utilization of our navigable streams and canals by private carriers 
could go a long way toward justifying the expenditures made in 
furnishing navigable waters. 

For example, the Standard Oil Co. utilizes the New York State 
Barge Canal for transporting immense quantities of oll, but I am 
unaware that the oil consumer profits by the cheaper transportation 
eost, although the Standard Oil Co. undoubtedly does. Surely some 
of the saving ought to be reflected in the price the consumer pays. 

Situated on the Mississippi River are great meat-packing industries. 
If these industries operated their own boats, saved on their transpor- 
tation, and passed along to the consumer part of this saving, it would 
go far toward justifying expenditures already made. 

A contract carrier may be of great advantage or a positive detri- 
ment to a large portion of the country. To illustrate, if coal operators 
in southern Illinois owned their own facilities for cheaply transporting 
coal to St. Paul and Minneapolis, and did so, and sold it cheaper, 
every consumer of heat, gas, light, and other power served by these 
Twin Cities would be benefited. Now, if such coal operators contracted 
te carry back ore from the Mesaba ranges their cost of transporting 
their own coal would be cheapened, the users of ore for manufacturing 
purposes would be benefited, and if the manufactured article bore a 


proportionate decrease in price to the decreased transportation cost, 


vastly more people would be benefited, and therein would lie larger 
justification for money already spent in making routes navigable. 

Now, let us see how such a carrier might be a detriment to any 
community, and I will specify a bulk movement of grain to {illustrate 
my point. 

The great granary centers of the United States are Omaha and 
Kansas City. Let us assume that there is a contract carrier with a 
capacity of 30,000 monthly tons of grain operating on the Mississippi 
between St. Louis and New Orleans. Assume that a certain railroad 
owns and operates its own grain elevators at St. Louis. 

As there are several very large competing grain dealers in Kansas 
City, St. Louis, and Omaha, let us assume some such arrangement as 
the following: 

The contract carrier offers one of these dealers a proposition to 
carry all the grain he can handle, at a rate equaling the common- 
carrier rate, which is a very attractive proposition to the dealer. 
Together they go to a certain railroad and say, “If you will fur- 
nish us transportation and elevator service in St. Louis, we will give 
you this movement of grain. It will be necessary, however, for you 
to reserve as much of your elevator for our grain as we desire, and in 
any case enough space to insure that the water carrier will always find 
cargo waiting for him on hie return to St. Louis.” 

Suppose the railroad consents; let us follow to a logical conclusion. 
The dealer in Omaha or Kansas City who has the benefit of this 
arrangement has a yast advantage over his competitors. He can buy 
when grain is low because he bas a fixed price for and a surety of 
water transportation and storage facilities; aud the farmer, who has 
to sell at the market price, gets the lowest price. The dealer's com- 
petitor in Omaba, Kansas City, or St. Louis who is willing to pay 
the market price, dependent upon Liverpool, has only the rail rates 
{can not compete on a water basis against the advantages of his friend 
unless he owns his own clevator) aud can only pay the farmer a price 
based upon the Liverpool price, plus cost of transportation plus a 
ful. profit, so that therefore the farmer gets less for his grain because 
the cost of rail transportation is involved, The great common carrier 
of the Government, the Mississippi-Warrior Service, which could not 
make any such arrangement with any individual, must take its grain 
from any elevator available to it as It arrives, and consequently loses 
the carriage of all the grain cornered by a particular individual handled 
through the certain railroad elevator, and, because the other operators 
are barred from free competition, is denied the possibility of carrying 
grain from St, Louis steadily for anybody end everybody, as it would 
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do if the buying of grain were competitive; and thrs the farmer 
loses a large part of the cheaper cost of transportation, which he 
ought to get, and actually does get, when grain quotations can nor- 
mally be based on river mileage, 

Broadly speaking, the conditions precedent to the success of a great 
common carrier are not necessarily present for the success of a private 
or contract carrier, as I have pointed out. 7 

At the same time, to extend the benefits of cheaper water trans- 
portation on inland rivers and canals to all the people who have 
been taxed to create them requires the utilization of great common 
carriers, and to create these conditions precedent to success it has 
been found necessary to have a governmentally owned corporation, 
functioning as a private corporation, but backed by the great powers 
of the Government itself. 

All the essential conditions to be created for the success of a great 
common carrier, as I have remarked, do not exist for successful opera- 
tion by. private or contract carriers. 

A private carrier requires— 

a. A suitable navigable river, 

b. Suitable boats, 

c. Suitable terminal facilities, which may be very simple, suitable 
for handling only one commodity. 

d. A small operating force. 

And particularly note that the question of its financial success does 
not hinge upon its ability to cheaply transport freight at a profit, 
because all it has to do is to transport freight cheaply enough so 
that the freight saving is sufficiently greater than the cost of opera- 
tion to make the operation of the line profitable to its owner. 

A contract carrier requires— 

a. A suitable navigable stream. 

b. Suitable boats. 

c. Suitable terminal facflities, which are more complicated than 
those necessary for handling one commodity only. 

Suppose it handles steel downstream and ore upstream. Different 
handling devices are necessary. 

d. An operating force probably one-half greater than a private 
carrier. 

A common carrier, to be of national importance and the greatest 
possible benefit to all the public, requires— 

a. A suitable navigable stream. 

b. Suitable boats. . 

c. Balanced freight. 

d. Suitable terminals, varying at each locality, dependent upon river 
conditions, 

e. Interchange with other carriers. 

f. Equitable division of river accruing from joint rail-water haul. 

g. A very large operating, traffic, and auditing overhead. 

Remember that what follows refers to a great common carrier of 
national importance and not a common carrier by water alone. These 
latter are highly desirable but of no national importance. 

A great common carrier of national importance must be organized 
along the lines of good railroad practice and must have as keen a t-affic 
and operating manager, general freight agent, tariff experts, division 
sheet experts, Interstate Commerce Commission accountants, etc., as 
any railroad organization and must be as closely coordinated threugh 
an executive as the various divisions of a rallroad are. It must also, in 
order to be successful, have much and costly equipment and powerful 
financial backing. 

I am conyinced that no agency, other than the Government of the 
United States, would have withstood such vicious assaults made upon 
it, such misrepresentations of facts, such combined attacks to- belittle 
the demonstration of common water carriage, and to prevent its success, 
as the Government has in the reestablishment of the great common car- 
rier operated on the Mississippi-Warrior River by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation. 

In fact, even the United States Government could not have carried 
this demonstration to the point where it could declare a dividend on the 
total investment in property and equipment had it not been that Con- 
gress, upon proper representation, created the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration and clothed it with all the powers necessary to fulfill the 
object and purpose of its creation, 

Private capital will undoubtedly invest in private and contract car- 
riers and do all it can to justify the creation of navigable streams, 
but to fully distribute the benefits of such cheap transportation re- 
quires upon each river a demonstration by the present fully empowered 
governmental corporation is necessary until such times as the conditions 
precedent to success are established and private capital will invest in 
an operation no longer a hazardous venture. 

The sine qua non of successful common water carriage is coopera- 
tion with the railroads. 

The present rate structure of the railroads has been built up in such 
a manner that any suggestion of change meets instant opposition from 
a variety of groups which would be personally affected by such change. 

Picture, if you can, a transportation system ideally perfect. Im- 
mediately your mind reacts “An ideally perfect transportation system 
would be one rendering the most efficient service at the least cost.” 
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All right. Carry your assumption further and consider this. If every 
form of transportation were absolutely free; if you pald for it in no 
manner whatsoever, even in the form of taxes, would it be unanimously 
accepted as desirable? Think before you answer. Having thought it 
over, the people of the United States would begin to divide with a large 
majority saying “No.” Only those least advantageously placed in the 
scheme or transportation could afford to accept. 

Cities who labor at a disadvantage of transportation rates under 
the present system would accept; those advantageously placed would 
decline. 

Industries which haye lost their markets would accept—they would 
again have a chance to compete—while industries favorably placed 
would reject, because it would encourage competition which does not 
now exist; railroad systems would be found arrayed on each side of 
the question. You perceive that this matter of rate readjustment; 
ralli, water, and highway coordination and cooperation, is not a mere 
proposition that can be solved overnight. It is highly complicated and 
complex. 

To-day the Mississippi! Valley contends that it is being penalized 
and stifled by the use of the Panama Canal, which it enthusiastically 
indorsed and willingly paid taxes to construct. The railroads claim 
that they must enjoy the privilege of charging less for a transconti- 
nental haul than for intermediate points in order to meet water 
competition. 

People of the interior do not view this problem in the same light as 
the people of the Mississippi Valley or the people of the seacoast. Each 
propounds its pet scheme and each is willing to Oght for it to the 
death to see that it is enacted into law, regardless of consequences to 
anybody but themselyes. They demand changes in the rate structure 
for sclf-regarding reasons, 

What is the broad ground on which we can reconcile these various 
interests? Surely it lies not in the enactment and enforcement of cer- 
tain laws benefiting one locality at the expense of others. The answer 
must be sought in national considerations and not local, Let us 
approach it with these considerations in mind: 

(a) The railroads must prosper. 

(b) The Panama Canal and transportation on interior waterways 
must prosper in order to furnish cheaper and needed transportation. 

(c) The interior must not be penalized to furnish cheap tidewater 
transportation. 

(d) As everybody has been taxed and will be taxed to pay for the 
Panama Canal and the making navigable of interior waterways, thus 
furnishing cheap transportation, everybody, in so far as practicable, 
ought lo reap the benefits of such cheap transportation. 

I have mentioned before that the policy of the railroads, in accom- 
plishing their aim of the destruction of waterways, was to dangerously 
reduce their own system of rates for periods of years, in the hope that 
when water transportation on inland rivers was annihilated they could 
raise their rates to a higher level dictated by the actual costs, 

This same history should seemingly be repeating Itself before our 
eyes to-day, for there is at present a more potent water service and a 
more widely dispersed system of water and rail rates available to our 
commerce than has ever before existed, but there bas emerged an en- 
tirely new principle in the public relations of water and rail carriers— 
a declaration by Congress of the policy to promote, encourage, and 
develop water transportation, and to foster and preserve in full vigor 
both rail and water transportation. 

Note that the transportation act of 1920 in this declaration of policy 
has for the first time recognized the necessity of “ promoting and pre- 
serving any form of transportation other than rallroad, and further, 
that in that same act it makes the Interstate Commerce Commission its 
agent and authorizes it to so adjust and prescribe rates that the rail 
carriers can not engage in the destruction of water carriers. 

Under the Railroad Administration railways and waterways were alike 
the wards of the Federal Government, and being used to accomplish a 
common purpose, so that at the close of the war, and while the Railroad 
Administration was still in charge of both, was a most propitious move- 
ment for the Inauguration of the novel plan of causing the railways to 
pull In double harness with the waterways, and with this end in view 
the Railroad Administration, under pressure from waterway advocates, 
granted certain joint rates and working agreements over a limited terri- 
tory and with limited participants. x 

While the thing they granted in the way of joint rates and working 
arrangements was but a small part of the thing asked and needed to 
make the Federal barge lines the valuable public servants they might 
more quickly have become, the joint relations thus secured from the 
Railroad Administration did give the service its public value; enabled its 
savings to exert an immediate appeal to the public throughout the Mis- 
sissippl Valley. The transportation act, 1920, ordered these joint rates 
continued, and the limited business thus built up enabled the barge line 
to continue regular operation and build up its service while the appeal 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for broader relations was being 
determined. * 

No determination of these issues was bad until February, 1923, when 
the commission issued an opinion which approved substantially the 
same scope of territory of joint operations as had originally been asked 
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of the Railroad Administration. It lald down some very well-considered 
rules as a basis for the establishment of just divisions. 

As I have previously stated publicly, I consider that this ruling 
placed in the hand of the Inland Waterways Corporation, as the gov- 
ernmental agent designated to rehabilitate water transportation, the 
power to compel certain necessary arrangements between rail and water 
carriers—gave it the whip hand, so to speak, but on the contrary left 
it in the power of the railroads to utterly discourage or destroy com- 
mon carriage by water by private corporations or individuals, until 
such time as this corporation shall have created the conditions prece- 
dent to success; particularly, a fair division of accruing revenue to the 
joint participants of rail-water carriage, 

During these years of struggle to carry out the defined policy of 
Congress the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, operating the 
barge line, found itself so hampered by laws, regulations, ete.—the so- 
called “red tape” of governmental operations—that the Secretary 
of War was compelled to carry his difficulties to Congress, together 
with a proposed solution of them, which resulted in the enactment of 
the law creating the Inland Waterways Corporation, with all the 
powers necessary to fulfill the object and purpose of its creation. This 
is the agency through which the people of the United States are 
gradually reaping the benefits of rail and water cooperation, and this 
agency is, in my opinion, the only agency in existence in the United 
States that will ever be able to demonstrate that our national policy 
of making rivers navigable in the hope that cheaper transportation 
will result which will benefit all the people who have been taxed to 
create these facilities, is not a colossal failure. The frults of its suc- 
cessful operation are apparent to-day. It is successful. The Mis- 
sissippi section could declare a net dividend of about 4 per cent on its 
assessed value for the year 1925, the first year of free and untrammeled 
existence. The corporation has relations with 165 railroads and serves 
89 States, and every day it is, by mutual agreements with railroads, 
Interstate Commerce Commission decisions, settlements of diputes, etc.. 
building a broad foundation on which the complete rejuvenation .of 
common carrier on all our navigable streams can permanently rest. 
It is your organization. Support us when we falter, encourage us when 
we succeed, condone our failures and our misfortunes; remember we 
are great pioneers to give you all cheap transportation, and that upon 
the success of this demonstration depends your hopes of coordinated 
rall-water-highway transportation, 

Summing up, the best way to utilize our waterways is to In every 
way encourage the operation of private and contract.carriers by in- 
dividual and corporations; to encourage and help the Inland Waterways 
Corporation in its governmental pioneering for the reestablishment of 
great common carriers in coordination with, and not opposition to, the 
railroads. Let us not try to browbeat the railroads, restrict them by use- 
less regulations. Remember that their welfare is absolutely essential 
to our national prosperity and to the welfare of millions of stock and 
bond holders, and that they are honestly endeavoring to find a happy 
solution whereby they can earn a fair dividend and furulisb better trans- 
portation; remember the physical restrictions of waterways and the 
necessity of cooperation and coordination with the railroads to ex- 
tend the benefits of cheap water transportation to all who have been 
taxed to secure it, and by your utilization of waterways demonstrate 
that such utilization helps the railroads by returning to them fourfold 
in manufactured products what is taken away from them in raw mate- 
rial by the waterways; that cheap transportation will result in the 
creation and the development of manufacturing centers that will in time 
feed the railroads and make them prosperous; and that by the proper 
use of our waterways in cooperation and coordination with the railroads 
the latter will be saved a very large part of their billlon dollars a year 
expenditure for 10 years to meet the increasing demands of transporta- 
tion. 

If you don't, you yourselves will pay in some way, directly or in- 
directly, $10,000,000,000 in the next 10 years, which the railroads de- 
clare as necessary to expend to enable them to meet the expanding 
needs of commerce and transportation; that is, unless they coordinate 
and cooperate with waterways. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have been greatly enter- 
tained and instructed this afternoon by the discussions on a 
multitude of subjects. I wish to talk to you for a little while 
upon the subject of appropriations and expenditures. This is 
the first of the eight annual supply bills to be presented to the 
Congress for its consideration at this session, and I take it, 
therefore, it is not altogether improper to refer to the Budget. 
I shall do so in a very brief and general way, reserving until 
a later time a possible analysis of some of the figures con- 
tained in the Budget. 

The original estimates submitted by the President for the 
fiscal year 1927, beginning July 1, 1926, amount to $3,896,207,- 
921.66, which includes the Postal Service. Since these esti- 
mates were submitted a supplemental estimate of $1,600,000 
for the rural delivery service has been submitted, making the 
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total estimates for 1927, $3,897,207,921.66. This is $156,020,- 
461.85 more than the appropriations for 1926, which, including 
the Postal Service, amount to $3,741,787,460.31. 

In its computations and comparisons of estimates and appro- 
priations the Budget has followed the practice of disregarding 
the Postal Service, balancing its receipts and expenditures, and 
only taking into consideration the excess of expenditures over 
receipts. I have said before that I did not regard this a 
proper practice, in that it does not present a true picture of 
the total receipts and expenditures of the Government, as was 
contemplated when the Budget law was passed. 

Exclusive of the Postal Service, the estimates for 1927 
amount to $3,156,130,358.66, or $50,612,713.35 more than the 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1926, which amounted to 
$3,105,517,645.31, and this is true notwithstanding the fact that 
a number of items of expenditure in 1926 will not be a charge 
on the Government in 1927. For instance, $25,000,000 less in 
appropriations will be required to pay interest on the public 
debt and $88,000,000 less for rehabilitation of World War 
soldiers, and many millions less for pensions and other items 
which it is not necessary to mention. Thus it will be seen that 
the estimates for 1927 actually exceed the appropriations for 
1926 for the ordinary activities of the Government by a far 
larger sum than the $50,000,000 named above. 

It may be contended that there will be deficiency appropri- 
ations for 1926 at this session of Congress. That is true, but 
past experience under the Budget proves that there will 
undoubtedly be similar deficiencies in 1927, and we can, there- 
fore, assume that the ultimate result of the comparison will 
not be changed. There has been no time under the -Budget 
that the deficiencies have not amounted to several hundred 
million dollars each year. 

I have stated that recently there had been submitted to this 
Congress supplemental estimates of $1,600,000, which are in- 
cluded in the post-office appropriation bill. Those estimates 
were for a further extension of the rural-delivery service. I 
indorse the appropriation and am heartily in favor of allowing 
the supplemental estimate of $1,600,000 for that purpose, but 
the point I am making is that the Budget should send in its 
estimates of appropriations at the beginning of Congress and 
not continue during the session sending in appropriations by 
way of supplemental appropriations to be added to the original 
estimate. 

It can not now be said whether or not there will be addi- 
tional supplemental estimates submitted during this session 
for the fiscal year 1927, further increasing the excess of esti- 
mates for that year over the appropriations for 1926. The 
practice of submitting supplemental estimates after the origi- 
nal estimates have been sent in has grown to considerable pro- 
portions sinte the Budget system was established. The Budget 
was intended to stop this practice. The Bureau of the Budget 
has been provided at an annual cost of about $300,000 to 
enable the President to accurately determine how much will 
be needed for the ensuing fiscal year and submit his estimates 
accordingly. The fact that large supplemental appropria- 
tions have been made in the past shows that the original estl- 
mates haye invariably been too low. The result is that the 
public is misled, for wide publicity is always given to the 
original estimates of the President while little publicity and 
attention is given to the later estimates. As an evidence of 
the extent to which this practice has grown, the supplemental 
estimates for 1923 were $640,000,000 ; for 1924, $276,000,000, and 
for 1925, $336,000,000. The supplemental estimates for 1926 
at the short session were $18,000,000, but there will be large 
deficiencies at the present session, as there were in previous 
years. 

I repeat, this is a practice which the Budget was intended to 
prevent, and, whatever the intention, the indubitable result is 
to give the public the false impression that thelr expenditures 
are decreasing to a greater extent than is actually the case. 

Let us now compare the estimated expenditures for the 
fiscal years 1927 and 1926 and the actual expenditures for prior 
years, 

There has been for some years a carefully planned prop- 
aganda to conyince the country that the present Chief Executive 
and his administration, by the exercise of the closest economy, 
was reducing the ordinary expenditures of the Government; 
that there was a steady trend toward pre-war expenses. This 
has been generally accepted as a fact by those who have not 
had the time nor the opportunity to examine the figures. The 
facts are that since the fiscal year 1923 there has been a steady 
increase in the ordinary governmental expenditures, and this 
despite the fact that there has been each year an unavoidable 
saving of many millions of dollars in interest on the pnblic 
debt, pensions, and the too-long-delayed cessation of war agen- 
cies and activities. 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does that include the Post Office ex- 
penditures or is that exclusive of postal expenditures? 

Mr. BYRNS. Iam speaking of the total expenditures of the 
Government. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Inclusive of the Post Office? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; but there is also a large increase ex- 
clusive of the Postal Service. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Budget, as we ordinary Congressmen 
understand it, is a determination outlining to Congress just 
what our revenues are and just what expenditures we may put 
the Government to. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. And yet the manner in which it is handled 
does not accord with that definition at all, because after we 
get the Budget they are continually sending in supplemental 
estimates. r 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman is correct; and I will say to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMsEYER] that while this includes 
the total expenditures of the Government, the increase is not 
due to increase of postal salaries. The gentleman will remem- 
ber that there was no such thing as an increase of postal sala- 
ries in 1924, or up until 1925. It was only iu this year and in 
1927 that the increase in postal salaries occurred, and yet the 
HESA shows the expenditures for 1925 were greater than those 
n 1924. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman speaks of 1924 and 1925. 
Of course, there has been a gradual increase in postal salaries 
for eight years, during the war and afterwards. Ten years 
ago, when I first came here, the total expenditures of the Post 
Office Department, I think, were less than $300,000,000, and 
this year they are what? 

Mr. MADDEN. The total amount recommended in the bill 
for the Post Office Department is $738,236,000. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am aware, I will say to the gentleman, there 
has been, and naturally so, a very great increase in the ex- 
penses. of the Post Office Department. For instance, the ex- 
penses of that department were increased to the extent of 
$71,000,000 by the postal salary bill which was passed this 
year. Then there is a normal increase of postal business of 
about 7 per cent which necessarily entails additional expense 
upon the Post Office Department. But again I want to cali 
the gentleman's attention to the fact that, exclusive of the 
Postal Service, the estimates submitted to Congress for ap- 
propriations for 1927 are more than $50,000,000 above the 
appropriations made for 1926, which proves my proposition 
that, exclusive of the Postal Service, the expenses of the ordi- 
nary activities of the Government are steadily increasing, and 
I think I can demonstrate that to the gentleman later. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. As the gentleman knows, the practice in 
making out the Budget is always to exclude the Post Office 
Department. In figuring the receipts and expenditures they 
do not figure in the receipts and expenditures of the Post Office 
Department. I do not know why that practice has arisen, and 
I understand it is not the practice in any other country in the 
world. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is also my understanding; and I will say 
to the gentleman, as I have heretofore said, I think it is a 
very improper practice, because it does not give a true picture 
of appropriations and expenses. 

The expenditures for the fiscal year 1924, exclusive of the 
Postal Service, and which was the first year of the adminis- 
tration of the present Chief Executive, were $3,506,677,715.34; 
for 1925, $3,529,643,446.49; for 1926, estimated, $3,618,675,186. 
The estimated expenditures for 1927 are $3,494,222.308.44, 
which is $124,453,877.56 less than the estimates for the previous 
year, but it will be remembered that a year ago the Treasury 
and the Budget estimated 1926 expenditures at $8,257,551.378. 

And I call the attention of the gentleman from Iowa to the 
fact that this is exclusive of the Postal Service. 

It is now said that they will be over $351,000,000 more than 
was stated at that time. Who can say but that a year hence 
a further revision of the estimated expenditures for 1927 will 
not show a similar mistake? 

But assuming that the present estimates are correct, an 
analysis of the figures will show that this decrease is made 
up by reductions which have been made chiefly in connection 
with war activities, which have been very naturally and prop- 
erly curtailed and which can in no sense be classed as 
economy. They consist of $25,000,000 interest on the public 
debt, $17,000,000 less for pensions, $33,000,000 less for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, $16,000,000 less for the adjusted-service 
certificate fund, $12,000,000 less for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, $10,000,000 less for the War Finance Corporation, 
$14,000,000 less for refund of customs and faxes. There are 
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other lesser items, but these sums alone aggregate $127,000,000. 
It is thus apparent that the expenditures for the fiscal year 
1927 will show an increase over 1926 in the cost of the ordinary 
operations of the Government just as has been the case in 
every year of the present administration. This is fully evi- 
denced by the figures of the Budget. Excluding interest, debt 
retirements, Postal Service, and other special items, the esti- 
mates for 1927 are $1,845,546,960.22, as compared with $1,785,- 
089,050.31, which was appropriated for 1926. Bear in mind 
that the appropriations for 1926 were based on the original 
estimates of the President, including $18,000,000. by way of 
supplemental, just as we are now being called upon to make 
appropriations on the original estimates for 1927. 

It should not be overlooked that with all the claims of 
savings effected the annual total expenses of the Government 
still exceed the $4,000,000,000 mark. The total expenditures 
of the Government for the fiscal year 1927 are now estimated 
at $4,198,622,308S.44. They will exceed this sum unless the 
‘Treasury has been more accurate than it was a year ago, when 
it made a mistake of $351,000,000 in its estimate of the expendi- 
tures for 1926. 

Recognizing that during the years of his administration the 
actual cost of the current operations of the Government have 
been on an ascending rather than a descending scale, and that 
credit can no longer be claimed for large reductions of appro- 
priations on account of the discontinuance of certain war 
activities and agencies, the President in his recent Budget 
message for the first time declared that— 


we have about reached a time when the legitimate business of Goy- 
ernment can not be carried on at a less expenditure than that which 
is now required, 


Those who have been heretofore so busily spreading the prop- 
aganda of what has come to be called “Coolidge economy” 
quickly fell into line and began to publish to the country that 
the utmost savings had been made and the limits of economy 
reached, and that the people must not expect reductions in the 
future. With this I am not in accord. Neither is Senator 
Curtis, the leader of the Republican majority in the United 
States Senate, for he was recently quoted in the press as say- 
ing that appropriations for Government operations could be 
still further reduced to the extent of at least $300,000,000. 
The distinguished Seuator from Kansas is not only the leader 
of his party in the Senate but he also holds high place on 
the Appropriations Committee, and I am wondering if he will 
make his declaration good before the appropriation measures 
are finally enacted into law. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop], another distinguished Republican leader, a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Appropriations and chairman 
of the Republican congressional campaign committee, is also 
on record as having stated that further great reductions can 
be made, for he was recently quoted as saying that— 


I believe we could dispense with 20 per cent of the present number 
of Government workers here. 


Whether the gentleman intended to say that this saving could 
be effected in addition to that named by the Senator from 
Kansas I do not know, but both of these distinguished leaders 
of their party in Congress haye an opportunity to render the 
taxpayers a great service and make so-called “ Coolidge econ- 
omy” really effective, for the estimates for 1927 promise very 
little reduction in the number of employees. 

The reduction of taxes does not show that economy has been 
practiced to the limit, as is contended by some. There has not 
been a year since the war when the high war taxes did not 
leave a surplus in the Treasury, and tax reduction could really 
have been made at an earlier date. The tax reductions haye 
been made on the high war taxes with which the people were 
burdened during the war, and the pending revenue measure 
actually contemplates the retention of a number of special 
taxes levied for carrying on the war, but which it is proposed 
to retain for the peace-time operations of the Government. 

There has been widespread propaganda to show that the ex- 
clusiye credit for such reductions in appropriations as have 
been made in the past few years is due the President and his 
administration. I do not wish to detract from any efforts they 
have made, but the facts are that the chief credit for these 
reductions is due to the House of Representatives, which has 
always been and is now the instrumentality which stands 
between the high cost of Government and the taxpayer. [Ap- 
plause.] There has not been a year since the Budget was estab- 
lished that the estimates of the President have not been reduced 
by Congress, and the history of these appropriations will show 
that these reductions have been made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. During the four years of the Budget, or from 1923 
to 1926, inclusive, the Budget estimates have been reduced by 
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Congress in the sum of $344,724,429.40. In other words, had 
the estimates been accepted by Congress as recommended by 
the President there would have been appropriated for these 
site years over $344,000,000 more than was actually appropri- 
ated. 

The pending measure, which carries appropriations for two 
great departments of the Government, the Treasury and the 
Post Office Departments, is further evidence of the fact that the 
House of Representatives is really the economic arm of the 
Government, for these two bills as reported to the House by 
the Committee on Appropriations carry reductions of estimates 
in the sum of more than $4,000,000. 

Mr. DEAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. DEAL. What is the necessity, then, for a Budget com- 
mission? 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, there is a very great necessity for the 
Budget. -The gentleman knows that formerly we went along 
in a haphazard way; nobody was responsible for the recom- 
mendations sent to Congress. While sent by the Secretary of 
the Treasury they were practically prepared by every bureau 
and division chief in the Government, who made up his mind 
what he wanted for his bureau or division, and asked the 
Secretary through his department head to forward it to Con- 
gress. 

Mr. DEAL. They are not doing that now? 

Mr. BYRNS. Not now; the Bureau of the Budget makes an 
investigation, and the President is responsible for the estimates 
submitted. I am not detracting from the Bureau of the Budget. 
It has served a great purpose, it has made great reductions in 
appropriations asked for by the various departments of the 
Government. The point I am making is that after all the House 
of Representatives in relucing estimates submitted by the 
Budget itself has made th real record for economy. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will ihe gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not this the fact, that as far as the Presi- 
dent and his Budget can go after making recommendations to 
the Congress the money is either saved or wasted according to 
how we vote on the floor? 

Mr. BYRNS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BLANTON. So, after all, economy rests with Congress? 

Mr. BYRNS. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLANTON, And in every supply bill we pass and send 
over to the other end of the Capitol they add millions of dollars 
to them. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is frequently the case, although the Senate 
within the last year or two has shown a much more economical 
spirit. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Are the revenues and expenditures 
of the Shipping Board included in the estimate of Government 
expenditures? 

Mr. BYRNS. The expenditures. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. But the revenues of the Post Office 
Department are not included. 

Mr. BYRNS. They include them, but never refer to them or 
use them in the making of comparisons, They always include 
the Post Office receipts. They are given in the report of the 
Budget and also in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
That is a mere statement as to what they are, but their state- 
ments as to comparisons and as to the amount needed for the 
ordinary operation of the Government are always exclusive of 
the Post Office receipts, upon the theory that the Post Office is 
paying its own way. Therefore they take into account only any 
deficit that may occur. $ t 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But you appropriate every dollar that is 
expended for the Postal Service. 

Mr. BYRNS. Precisely. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And every dollar collected through the 
Postal Service goes into the Treasury. 

Mr. BYRNS, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. For example, if I may be permitted to inter- 
rupt my colleage, the cost of the Post Office Department for 
1925 was $649,000,000 plus. The revenues from the sale of 
stamps and other such revenues amounted to $599,000,000. For 
1926 it is estimated that the revenues will be $666,000,000, 
whereas the expenses will be about $709,000,000 or $710,000,000, 
including one-half year’s increase in compensation, which has 
not yet been appropriated for under the act that was passed 
last year; and for 1927, as proposed in this bill, it is estimated 
that the revenues of the Post Office Department will be about 
$711,000,000 and the expenses about $738,000,000. It all goes 
through the Treasury, and whatever deficit there is it shows. 
We indicate the deficit for 1925 as $49,000,000. Of course that 
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will be taken out of general taxation. For 1926 we estimate 
the deficit at $43,000,000, and for 1927, if the new rates imposed 
upon the transportation and the handling of parcel post and 
other like commodities do not yield more than they are yielding 
now, which is about $32,000,000, whereas it is estimated it 
would be $63,000,000, the deficit at the end of 1927 will be about 
$28,000,000, most of it due to the legislation which was enacted 
last winter increasing the compensation of the people engaged 
in the Postal Service. $ 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. While speaking of the econ- 
omies, has the gentleman ever known of the House or the 
Senate cutting the amount carried in an appropriation bill 
below the amount recommended by the Committee on Appro- 
priations? 

Mr. BYRNS. No; I do not think I recall any such incident. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. So that the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House reports the smallest amount that 
is ever considered or acted upon favorably? 

Mr. BYRNS, The gentleman, of course, is entirely familiar 
with the fact himself, being a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations; but I think the record will bear me out in the 
statement that no bill ever leaves the House and goes to the 
Senate but that the amounts carried in the bill are increased by 
amendments put on in the Senate, and I think the record will 
show that in every instance the House has always been com- 
pelled to yield at least to some extent, so that the bill is always 
increased over the amount it carried when it left the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is only fair to say that instead of 
$100,000,000 or more that the Senate usually put on to the 
aggregate of all the bills every year, they added only $4,000,000 
last winter to the aggregate of 83,529, 000, 000, and $1,700,000 of 
that was taken off in conference, I think that is very close 
cooperation between the House and Senate. 

Mr. BYRNS. I just said to the gentleman from Texas a 
moment ago that the Senate was showing a much better spirit 
along that line than in former years. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will permit me to answer 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the gentle- 
man knows that in one bill just before we adjourned the 
Sixty-seventh Congress the Senate added $71,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are talking about last winter. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS, Tes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to ask a question regarding the 
amount carried in the bill for rural routes. I have not been 
able to get a copy of the bill. My district is a fast developing 
district on account of the ofl development. I am called on 
for many new rural routes. 

Mr. BYRNS. The total amount carried in the bill for 
rural service is $105,600,000. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is that an increase over the last appro- 
priation? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; that is a considerable increase. The 
department and the Budget estimated $470,000 to be used in 
1927 for new routes and the extension of the present service, 
and since then a supplemental estimate has been submitted 
for $1,600,000, and I think those interested in the rural 
service can give their thanks to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MADDEN], chairman of the committee, for this increase. 
He recognized not only the importance of this service, but the 
necessity of some provision being made for those new routes 
which are pending and have been approved in the depart- 
ment. The bill, as recommended by the committee, provides 
that $850,000 appropriated shall be immediately available, 
which I understand the Postmaster General says is all that 
can be profitably and reasonably used between now and 
July 1. After July 1 there will be at the disposal of the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster for the institution of new routes 
and the extension of old routes $1,700,000. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. There is one district in Texas that 
will be very grateful to the gentleman who placed that appro- 
priation there. : 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I was about to say a moment 
ago when I was interrupted, that since I came into the 
House my attention has been called to a speech which was 
inserted in the Recorp yesterday by my good friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

I had not seen the speech. It was not delivered on the floor, 
and I take it that it was inserted under the general leave to 
print, which was given to all who spoke or who desired to sub- 
mit remarks relative to the tax measure which had been d- 
ing before the House, although this speech in a sense 
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‘garded the conditions upon which that leave to print was given. 


In it the gentleman from Indiana undertakes to make some very 
severe strictures on the Democratic administration and expendi- 
tures made during the war. The gentleman from Indiana com- 
plained of the vast amount of money that was spent during the 
war. He talked of great sums that were spent for this pur- 
pose and for that purpose by the administration, by the War 
Department and the Navy Department, in making ready for 
what everybody feared might possibly be a very long, drawn-out 
contest. So far as I know, there was no Member of Congress 
who at that time objected to the appropriation of any sum for 
war purposes. The gentleman from Indiana was a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations at that time. He was a 
prominent Member of this House, and at no time did he raise 
his yoice, either in committee or on the floor, in objection to 
the immense sums that were necessarily appropriated by Con- 
gress. They were approved by Republicans and Democrats 
alike as necessary in order to carry on the war and make the 
United States really effective in bringing the war to a success- 
ful and victorious conclusion. 

As I say, it was not a party question. Democrats and Re- 
publicans forgot politics during that war. They were all in- 
terested in making such preparations as would bring the war to 
the speediest possible conclusion and save human lives, I ama 
little surprised that the gentleman from Indiana, eight years 
after the war, should permit his bitter partisanship to get the 
better of his good judgment and should put himself in the atti- 
tude of criticizing his own acts as a Member of Congress at 
that time. [Applause.] 

There was extravagance in the war; we all know that. 
There never was a war fought in which there was not great 
extravagance and money spent which would not have been ap- 
propriated or spent if it had been possible to know just when 
the war would end. Preparations were made, as I said, to 
carry on the war on a big scale so long as it was necessary to 
achieve success. Contracts and commitments had to be made 
in advance. That the war should have ended more quickly 
than was anticipated should be a subject of congratulation, 
even though preparations had been made for all possible con- 
tingencies and much material for the war left on hand. 

The gentleman’s own party has profited by those assets. The 
gentleman from Indiana speaks of the public debt, and says it 
has been retired at the rate of a billion dollars a year. He 
says that the Republican Party, when it came into control of 
the Government, began to pay off the debt, as though under the 
Democratic administration no payments were made on the debt. 
The fact is that, in 1920 and in 1921, $1,507,055,608 was paid 
on the public debt, and that despite the fact that demobilization 
had not taken place. Troops were still in Europe, and the ex- 
pense of the railroad administration was still continuing, due 
to the failure of the Republican Congress to comply with the 
request of a Democratic President to pass necessary legisla- 
tion to relieve the Government of that burden. [Applause.] 

You gentlemen will remember that in 1918 a Republican ma- 
jority was sent to Congress, and when Congress convened in 
1919 President Wilson, the Democratic President, asked Con- 
gress—not once, but many times—to pass legislation that would 
enable him to turn back the railroads to private ownership, and 
thus relieve the Government of the great expense under which 
it was laboring. And you will remember that Congress sat 
throughout its first session and paid no attention to the Presi- 
dent’s request, and it was not until its last session, when Presi- 
dent Wilson announced that if it were not done he proposed in 
the interest of business to turn back the railroads to private 
ownership, whether or not he had legislation for that purpose, 
that the Congress took action. 

So I say that, instead of the gentleman from Indiana criti- 
cizing a Democratic administration for great expenditures 
made during the war, if the gentleman, who was a Member of 
Congress at that time, is fair, he will realize on reflection that 
much of the expenditure after the war arising from a failure to 
abolish and discontinue war agencies and war activities and in 
the way of the failure to pass legislation demobilizing the Army 
and the Navy was due to the inaction of the party to which 
the gentleman himself belongs and which had been in power 
in these legislative halls since March 4, 1919. He criticizes and 
complains of these great expenditures and great assets which 
were built up and accumulated by those in charge of the ad- 
ministration of the war in anticipation and fear that the war 
might last longer than it did, but his party had the benefit of 
it. During the last two years of the Democratic administra- 
tion the public debt had been reduced $1,507,055,608. That is 
an average of a little more than $750,000,000 a year. Under 
the Republican administration in four years and four months 
there has been paid 83,571, 60,257 on the public debt, which is 
an average of not a billion dollars a year, as the gentleman 
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from Indiana said, but of a little more than the average paid 
off during a Democratic administration. 

But let us see how it was paid. These great assets which 
came over from the Democratic administration, which fell into 
the lap, so to speak, of a Republican administration, were used 
to pay that debt; and how much was it? Let us see. First, 
back taxes, $750,000,000; taxes levied under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, which were not paid under a Democratic adminis- 
tration but which the Republican administration collected when 
it came into power. Then there was surplus property, some 
of these assets that the gentleman complains of, amounting to 
$275,800,000; assets of the War Finance Corporation and the 
Railroad Administration, $394,700,000 ; interest and principal on 
the foreign debt, $773,600,000; Treasury surplus, $186,000,000 ; 
or a combined total of $2,380,000,000, which I think can fairly 
be said to have been inherited by the Republican administra- 
tion and which has been used in the liquidation of these debts. 

The result is, my friends, subtracting that from the $3,571,- 
860,257, represented as haying been paid by the Republican 
Party, there Is left really only $1,192,000,000, or an average 
of less than $275,000,000 a year, for which the Republican 
administration can claim exclusive credit. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop] did not make this speech yesterday, did he? 

Mr. BYRNS. That is my understanding. I was here all of 
the day. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The gentleman from Indiana spoke for 
above five minutes and inserted in the Recorp a speech that 
would have taken an hour or more to deliver. 

Mr. BYRNS. Then I wish to correct the statement I made 
a while ago. I did not understand that he had five minutes, 
but, in any event, he has extended in the Recor a speech that 
would have taken an hour or more to deliver. 

Mr. MADDEN. Under the rule adopted in the consideration 
of the revenue bill every gentleman will remember that leave 
was granted to every Member who spoke on the bill to extend 
his remarks. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. On the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is what I said. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. BYRNS. If the gentleman will examine the speech of 
the gentleman from Indiana, he will find that there is in the 
Recorp a speech which it would have taken an hour or more 
to deliver and half of it, at least, is confined to a partisan dis- 
cussion of the appropriations made during the war and a criti- 
cism of the former Democratic administration. 

Mr. MADDEN, I have not read the gentleman's speech and 
do not know whats in it. I am merely stating the rule which 
was adopted with reference to the extension of remarks. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Here is the provision for the extension 
- of remarks as it appears on page 783 of the Recorp: 


Mr. Green of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members shall have five legislative days in which to extend their own 
remarks on the bill. That will give them two days after they come 
back from the Christmas holidays. 


Mr. MADDEN. No; the rule I refer to was adopted at the 
beginning of the consideration of the bill, and I remember that 
there was granted to all Members who spoke on the bill leave 
to extend. 

Mr. BYRNS. I think this discussion is rather academic, 
because nobody is asking that these remarks be stricken from 
the Recorp. 

Now, the gentleman from Indiana talks about the real econo- 
mies of the present administration. As I said a while ago, I 
am not seeking to detract from the efforts of the President or 
his administration to bring about economy, but, gentlemen, the 
only way we can judge economy—as to whether there has been 
real economy in the present actual operations of the Govern- 
ment—is by a comparison of expenditures made during pre- 
vious years, and I think I haye shown you by actual figures 
that since 1924 there has been a steady upward tendency in the 
cost of actual governmental operation. The President was 
frank enough to say in his Budget message that the limits of 
economy have been reached, and the people have been served 
with notice that they need not expect any more reduction so 
long as the present party is in power. The Senator from 
Kansas and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] are lead- 
ers in their party, and they find themselves in exact opposition 
to the views of the President, because they tell us that if proper 
economy is practiced the administration will get rid of 20 per 
cent of the employees here in Washington, and the Senator tells 
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us that it will save 8300. 000,000 more for the tax-paying public. 

The gentleman from Indiana in making his comparison of 
reductions begins with 1922. He calls attention to the fact that 
reductions were made in the appropriations for 1922 of some- 
thing like $2,000,000, if I remember correctly. Why did not 
the gentleman bring the comparison on down to the present 
day? The gentleman, as I haye said, is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. He is familiar with the Budget, 
and he is familiar with all of the appropriations that have been 
made, but the gentleman stopped at 1922. Why did he not 
show the increases made in 1925 over 1024 and in 1926 over 
1925, or if he wants to go back into ancient history, why did 
he not go back two or three years more and show that in 1919, 
under a Democratic administration, the appropriations and the 
Dae were reduced more than $12,000,000,000? [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. To-day there are in the civil service here in 
Washington over 1,000 more employees than there were a year 
and a half ago, and yet our splendid economist, the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. Mappen]—and the Record will show it— 
a year and a half ago himself admitted on this floor that there 
were then 30,000 surplus employees who ought to be sent home, 
yet in the face of that admission there are over 1,000 more 
on the pay roll to-day here in Washington than there were a 
year and a half ago. 

Mr. BYRNS. And if the gentleman will recall, in the caleu- 
dar year 1924 there were 15,000 new employees added to the 
roll. 

Mr. MADDEN. Maybe it is better to have this thing prop- 
erly understood, if I may be allowed to inject myself. 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Post Office Department now is doing a 
business of three-quarters of a billion dollars a year; it is 
increasing its business at the rate of about 7 per cent a year; 
7 per cent of three-quarters of a billion dollars is $52,500,000, so 
that next year you may hope to see $52,500,000 added to the 
list on account of the growth of the business, and that will in- 
volve the employment of at least 12,000 or 15,000 more people, 
and you can not stop it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But that is outside the District. 

Mr. MADDEN. Some are not. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are talking about employees in the 
District of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has again expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am going to take 10 more minutes, because 
I want to refer to this bill for just a minute and I will get to it 
right now. 

This measure, gentlemen, as I have said, carries appropria- 
tions for two departments of the Government, the Post Office 
Department and the Treasury Department. The estimates for 
the Treasury Department for next year were $130,781,298.63; 
there has been recommended in this bill $129,616,158.63, or a 
decrease under the estimates of $1,165,140. The estimates for 
the Post Office Department for 1927 were $741,677,563; there 
has been recommended in this bill $738,236,303, a decrease of 
$3,441,260. The increase in the Treasury Department over 
1926 is $1,995,570.18. There is an increase in the Post Office 
appropriation of over $101,000,000—that is, over and aboye that 
of 1926. Gentlemen are aware that $71,000 of that represents 
the increases in salary, and, as has been stated on the floor 
several times, the business of the Post Office Department is 
steadily increasing. 

The growth of the postal business necessitates additional 
expenditures upon the part of the department, but I repeat 
that the very fact these estimates have been reduced more 
than $4,000,000 is further evidence of the fact that the House 
of Representatives is the real instrumentality of economy 
standing between the high cost of government and the tax- 
payer. [Applause.] 

I am not going into a discussion of the various details of 
this bill. I do want to call attention to one fact, and I do so 
because of a statement made by the President in his annual 
message, in which he advised Congress that the time had been 
reached— 


when some efforts or legislation should be enacted putting under the 
civil service postmasters, collectors of customs, collectors of internal 
reyenue, and prohibition agents for the purpose— 


So he says— 


of removing the clerical force of the Nation from the wasteful effects 
of the spoils system and to make it more stable and efficient. 
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The Treasury bill carries appropriations for something more 
than 8,000 employees who are not under the civil service. If 
my memory serves me correctly, there are scattered all over 
this country 4,987 deputy revenue collectors, some of them 
stationed in the office of the commissioner and others in the 
field force in the various States, all chosen under what the 
President calls the spoils system. There are more than 3,000 
prohibition agents scattered over the country, none of whom 
are under civil service. 

I venture to remind the President that his object will not 
be gained if what he recommends is carried into effect. He is 
falling into the same mistake which was made by President 
Taft just before he went out of office in 1912, when by Execu- 
tive order he placed all fourth-class postmasters under civil 
service, the good and the bad, the efficient and the inefficient, 
all of whom were selected under what the President calls the 
spoils system. If the President's recommendation is carried 
into effect we will find these more than 8,000 employees under 
the Treasury Department scattered throughout the conntry, 
chosen not primarily on account of their efficiency, but chosen 
for political reasons and purposes, and in the great majority 
of cases chosen because they have been in a position to render 
some service to the Republican Party, retained in these posi- 
tions for life, regardless of efficiency. If the President's recom- 
mendation is to be put into effect they will be put into office 
for life, although they were appointed under the spoils sys- 
tem and regardless of whether they are efficient or inefficient. 

What the President should do, if it is his desire to really do 
away with the spoils system and really bring about this era of 
efficiency of which he speaks, is to do what President Wilson 
did when he came into office in 1913. He reyoked the order of 
his predecessor and provided that everyone, incumbents as weil 
as those on the outside applying, should stand a civil-service 
examination under regular civil-service rules and civil-service 
law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr, BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has the gentleman noticed that in the 
President's message of last year he recommended making these 
prohibition agents civil-service employees, but not covering 
those now in the service into the civil service; but this year he 
recommends covering those now employed into the civil 
service? 

Mr. BYRNS. I had not made that comparison. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I have compared the two statements and 
was very forcibly struck with the difference. 

Mr. BYRNS. I will say to the gentleman it is very obvious 
why the present recommendation is made. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield to me, so that I 
may put a statement in the Recorp? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The committee will recall that a moment 
ago I put in the Recorp the unanimous-consent request of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, when we were finishing up consideration 
of the revenue bill under the five-minute rule, and that request 
was to confine the speeches put in the Record to the bill. At 
the beginning of the consideration of the bill there is this 
statement in the RECORD : 


The Spsakere. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous consent 
that general debate on House bill No. 1 close not later than 4 o'clock 
on Saturday afternoon, debate to be confined to the bill, and the time 
to be equally divided between himself and the gentleman from Texas. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. And later, did not the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] receive unanimous con- 
sent that all who spoke on the bill might have leave to extend 
their remarks? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. On the bill, yes; that is correct. 

Mr. BYRNS. I will say to the gentleman from Arkansas I 
think we ought to be charitable to the gentleman from Indiana, 
even if he did insert a speech in the Recorp which was not 
strictly authorized under the order of the House, because the 
gentleman from Indiana, I am sure, would have felt a little 
embarrassed in getting up before the House and before those 
who were his colleagues during the war and making the state- 
ments which are contained in the speech which he has inserted. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I think that is the situation exactly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The President, in his annual 
message, mentioned postmasters as among those to whom the 
civil-service regulations should be applied. Of course, that 
meant postmasters of the third class and above, because post- 
masters of the fourth class are already in the civil service, 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I call attention to the 
fact that President Wilson chose, as a method of determining 
whom he would nominate, a civil-service examination rather 
than the recommendation of individuals, as had been the case 
theretofore, and he directed, and religiously adhered to his 
direction, that there be sent to him for nomination the name 
of the person who made the highest grade. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman is correct. 

Immediately on the incoming of the Harding administration 
the order was modified to admit the three names from which 
to make the selection. The present President has continued the 
policy of Mr. Harding. Now, it is within the power of the pres- 
ent President—I do not wish him to do it—bnt if he believes 
in what he recommends it is within his power by going back to 
Mr. Wilson's order to have the name of the highest one sent in. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If the gentleman will yield, is not it true 
that the selection from the three highest names is in accord with 
the civil-service regulation? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; but not in accord with the real theory of 
civil service, which is that the one making the highest grade 
shall be appointed. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, some two years ago this House adopted a project for 
the survey of the Tennessee River and its tributaries, and it 
made available for that purpose $200,000. One year later the 
engineers who had the service in charge came back to the com- 
mittee and made the request for $315,800 additional for the 
purpose of finishing what they had begun. In order to justify 
such a demand the committee deemed it necessary to hold ex- 
haustive hearings, in the course of which it was developed that 
there was something like 3,000,000 horsepower on the Tennessee 
and tributaries which had been undiscovered until a short time 
previous. Of course, such a power is enormous and of the 
greatest possible benefit to this whole Nation. We went into 
the aggregate horsepower and into the amount that could be 
produced at various dam sites and each of the sites. We went 
also into the cost at which that power could be placed on the 
market. It was shown that it could be placed on the market 
at about $15 per horsepower. At the price of coal, this shows 
a most tremendous saving, in the opinion of the committee, and 
made a most splendid industrial future for their great State of 
Tennessee. 

On Tuesday of this week I noticed at the other end of the 
Capitol there was some criticism of a hearing which was held 
at some point in the State of Tennessee upon the question of 
a preliminary permit to be issued for the development of water 
power on the Tennessee River and its tributaries, 

It is to prevent misapprehension as to what was done and 
the reason for that which was done that I am addressing the 
House. The impression seems to prevail in the mind of the 
gentleman who made the speech that the survey was being 
made public for persons interested in the water power without 
being reported to Congress. This is entirely erroneous. That 
is not the way in which the hearing was held. Some years 
ago Congress adopted a general water power bill, a most wise 
measure. 

We have 35,000,000 horsepower, of which we have developed 
only 10,000,000 horsepower. That bill has given an impetus to 
water-power development such as we never had in this country 
before. It has proven a wise and beneficent measure of great 
possible benefit to all of our people. 

That bill is in force and a commission consisting of three 
is acting under the bill. In accordance with general provi- 
sions of law certain interests or men who believed they wanted 
to aid in the development of this water power made their own 
private surveys, and upon those surveys made by them, and 
not upon ang survey made by the engineering force of the 
United States Government, they applied for permits and in 
the regular course the water power commission called on the 
engineering department to hold a hearing, in order to get 
their advice in respect to the attitude of the engineering de- 
partment toward the question of the granting of these permits. 
It was ail regular. There was nothing unusual about it, 
nothing out of the way, just the procedure which would enable 
Tennessee to haye what it ought to have, the development of 
this water power at the earliest date possible, in the general 
interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. f 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
gentleman will get a little more time, because I want to ask 
one or two questions. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more, 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee now. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Was this survey to which the 
gentleman has referred as being ordered by the Congress pro- 
vided for in the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There were two provisions. The first pro- 
vision was made in 1920, and we authorized the expenditure of 
$200,000 in 1922. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And that was contained in 
the bill as it was presented to the House? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; and then we found that that was not 
sufficient, and this year we authorized $315,800 more. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And that was contained in 
the bill when it was first presented to the House? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It was not a Senate amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. Both provisions originated in the 
House, and so far as the Committee on Rivers and Harbors is 
concerned, we never knew of anyone connected with the other 
end of the Capitol having any connection with it or making 
any suggestion in regard to it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The criticism to which the 
gentleman has referred, as I read it, was based on the impres- 
sion—whether correctly or not I do not know—that the War 
Department had given access to its maps and so on to the 
correspondent of a certain newspaper. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the facts are these: Every- 
thing that had been developed, as the gentleman recollects, 
because I sent him a considerable number of the printed hear- 
ings, was exhaustively shown before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors in printed reports or hearings, so that the whole 
public, everyone who might possibly take an interest in it, was 
acquainted with the facts, so that there could not be any breach 
of privilege as to that at least. Of course, some work has 
been done since, but I think we would be rather disposed to 
criticize a public officer who made a secret of what he was doing 
than one who endeavored to inform the public from time to 
time as to the progress he was making in a great and wonder- 
ful undertaking like this. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman is aware that 
the Tennessee River Valley Improvement Association, or the 
engineer under its direction, made a very elaborate investiga- 
tion and pointed out certain dam sites, available dam sites, 
and that that map was published to the world some months 
ago. Of course, that was not an official action. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Yes; and I understand that they partici- 
pated in this hearing as well as the Governor of the State of 
Tennessee, and I understand that at the end of the hearing 
the audience rose en masse and cheered and applauded the 
pensar upon the grounds that he had rendered great public 
service. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has just said correctly that 
the American people would be disposed to condemn a public 
officer who failed in his duty to report progress from time to 
time on publie questions? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not that apply to Gen. William 
Mitchell? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have enough of a question here without 
going into that. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he has been condemned for doing that 
very thing. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do want to say to the House, because my 
time is short, that I do not believe there is any matter of criti- 
cism here. I think that Major Fiske, who is the officer in 
charge, has acted wholly and strictly within the line of his 
duty. I believe that one of the most important things that we 
ean do to-day is to develop our water power just as rapidly as 
possible, and I believe that all he has done has been to help 
that along in accordance with the general law on the statute 
books with regard to that matter. I know Major Fiske per- 
sonally. I believe him to be a man of unusual ability and of 
the highest character. I believe he has the approval not alone 
of the governor of the State in which he is acting but of Ten- 
nessee as a whole, because of his hastening forward as he has 
this development of that wonderful water power, 

In conclusion, allow me to say that I have had a close asso- 
ciation with the engineers of the United States Army now 
for many years, and from the chief of that service down to 
the men who hold the humblest rank I never have found a 
single man who was not of the highest character, who did not 
have skill and ability in his chosen profession, who was not 
entitled to the full confidence of the Congress and of the 
American people. And I believe there is no man who merits 
an encomium of that kind more richly and fully than does 
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Major Fisk, who is at present stationed at Knoxville, Tenn. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to print as a part 
of my remarks a letter from General Taylor to Senator MORKEL- 
LAR. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, December 19, 1925. 
Hon. KBNNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My DEAR SENATOR MCKELLAR: Your telegram of December 15, pro- 
testing against the holding of hearings on applications for power de- 
velopment on the Tennessee River, was received at Florence late in 
the afternoon of the day it was sent, and I immediately sent you a 
partial reply by telegraph, as follows: 

“Your telegram received several hours after time set for hearing, 
which was on applications made in accordance with provisions of 
Federal water power act. Hearings similar in all respects haye been 
held all over the country. Refusal to hold hearings, when the full 
requirements of the law have been met as they have in this case, 
would deprive the applicant of his legal rights, I do not consider 
that I have such authority. Will write you more fully upon my return 
to Washington.” 

In conformity with my promise to write you upon my return, I 
now submit the following: 

Your telegram was very evidently based upon partial information and 
a consequent misunderstanding of the situation. As you state that 
at your instance Congress authorized the expenditure of $500,000 for 
a survey of the Tennessee River, it seems proper for me to give you 
a brief history of this survey. 

The river and harbor act, approved June 5, 1920, contained an item 
in the section pertaining to preliminary examinations and surveys 
authorizing an investigation of “Tennessee River and tributaries in 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Kentucky.” My recollection 
of how this item came to be included in this bill is very clear, as I 
drafted the item myself and personally presented it to the committees 
which handled the bill. Prior to its inclusion in the bill it was dis- 
cussed with representatives of the Tennessee River Improvement Asso- 
ciation, who are interested in obtaining the data which would be 
brought out by such an investigation. I am quite clear in my 
mind that I did not discuss it with you and that you had no part in 
its preparation or presentation. In referring to this you must have 
had some other legislation in mind. 

In accordance with the authority granted by this item a preliminary 
examination was made and submitted to Congress, which report is 
published in House Document No. 819, Sixty-seventh Congress, second 
session. This report was discussed in detail with the River and Har- 
bor Committee of the House and the Commerce Committee of the 
Senate, and an authorization for a survey of the Tennessee River 
was included in the river and harbor act approved September 22, 
1922, in the following words: “ Tennessee River and tributaries, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Kentucky; survey, at a cost not to 
exceed $200,000.” 

The estimate of the cost of the survey as originally submitted by 
the Engineer Department was $515,800. It became evident in the 
prosecution of the survey that the sum of $200,000 which was 
authorized would only partially complete it. 

Hearings were held last year by the River and Harbor Committee of 
the House which extended over several days, in which the partial 
results which had been obtained up to that time were fully brought 
out, and if you are interested in finding just what was done up to that 
time I have no doubt but what reference to these hearings will give 
you much information on that subject. As a result of these hearings 
the river and harbor act approved March 8, 1925, contained the 
following item: 

“Tennessee River and tributaries, North Carolina, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Kentucky: The completion of the survey recommended in 
House Document No. 319, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, is 
hereby authorized at a cost not to exceed $315,800 in addition to the 
amount authorized in-the river and harbor act approved September 
22, 1922, that funds for the prosecution of this work may be allotted 
from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made by Congress for the 
improvement, preservation, and maintenance of rivers and harbors.” 

Work has been pushed on the surveys thus authorized as rapidly as 
consistent with economy and the quality of the work desired, but the 
survey has not yet been completed and will not be for another year or 
more, and the department is not in a position to make a report to 
Congress until that time. 

However, there has been great interest shown in this survey and 
many of the results obtained haye become known, some of these, as 
stated above, during the hearings held by committees of Congress. 
There was, therefore, no impropriety whateyer in Major Fiske giving 
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to the papers such data as he has given, for this was done in an 
endeavor to bave them publish correct data rather than incorrect data, 
Major Fiske is not responsible for the wording of the article which 
appeared in the New York Times, and the impression which that 
article would give—that the Government is embarking upon a project 
for the development of 100 dams, developing 4,000,000 horsepower, on 
the Tennessee River—tis, of course, wholly erroneous, as Congress has 
authorized none of these dams, The survey which is belng conducted 
under Major Fiske's supervision will show possible sites for a large 
number of dams, with the development of a great amount of power, 
but when the plants for the development of this power will be bullt, or 
by whom, is another very different question, and I have no doubt that 
the report of the survey will be completed and submitted to Congress 
before this question becomes an imminent matter. 

I have not read the article published in the New York Times, but 
I am sure some of the statements are inaccurate. I am just in receipt 
of a letter from Major Fiske, from which the following is quoted: 

“There are inclosed clippings from the morning paper the Chatta- 
nooga Times, Chattanooga, Tenn., Wednesday, December 16, 1925— 
giving, at some length, the proceedings of the hearing. Also an edi- 
torial on this subject is inclosed. In this editorial attention is invited 
to the statement in the third paragraph, ‘Government engineers have 
found, and so officially reported, that 1,441,000 electrical horsepower 
can be developed here within the next few years “ With 
reference to this sentence, I desire to state specifically that it is in- 
correct. Neither I, nor any member of my organization, nor any 
other Government official that I know of, has ever, officially or un- 
officially, made an announcement to this effect. The notice of the 
public hearing contained statements of power capacity at various dam 
sites. These were taken from the figures submitted by the applicants 
in their applications, and in no way carry the authority of the Engi- 
neer Department. The figure, 1,441,000, is arrived at by adding to- 
gether the total installations proposed by each of the four applicants 
named in the notice of the public hearing. Since all of these applica- 
tions were for all or part of the same set of sites, it is wrong to 
make this addition. This fact has been repeatedly explained to repre- 
sentatives of the press and others, but it still persists in spite of all 
my efforts to correct it. In this particular instance the responsibility 
for the error in numbers and for erroneous statements that I had 
made announcements, rests in a large measure on Mr. Frank Bohn, a 
special writer for the New York Times, who has been covering this 
hearing and matters leading up to it for some two or three weeks. 

“Mr. Bohn is an unusually well-informed and competent newspaper 
writer and is particularly enthusiastic about the survey, its past, pres- 
ent, and its future possibilities, but has as yet been In contact with the 
work too short a time to be able to handle it on his present extensive 
scale without introducing inaccuracy. It is my understanding that he 
expects to continue to deal with this subject, and I belleve that in a 
short time he will become so well acquainted with matters pertaining 
to it that his inaccuracy will disappear.” 

The map published in the Times was prepared by the Tennessee 
River Improvement Association and has been public since last spring. 
The Engineer Department had nothing to do with it. 

The hearings which were held at Chattanooga on the 15th Instant 
were entirely independent of the survey authorized by Congress. Cer- 
tain parties have made application for preliminary permits for the 
purpose of studying the power possibilities of certain sites on the 
Tennessee River, These were made, in strict accordance with law, to 
the Federal Power Commission. The commission referred them to this 
department for a report, and, following the usual procedure, the district 
engineer, to whom they were referred, asked that interested parties 
present detailed information at public bearings, which were widely 
advertised for a considerable length of time, 

The procedure which is regularly followed in important applications 
for permits under the Federal Power Commission includes hearings 
similar in all respects to those which were held at Chattanooga. Such 
hearings haye been held, in many cases, all over the country. I was 
quite aware of the fact that there was opposition to holding these 
hearings at Chattanooga by some parties, but, on the other hand, there 
~ was an equally vigorous demand that the hearings be held. The only 
duty that the Engineer Department*has in such cases is to investigate 
the applications and submit a report to the Federal Power Commission. 
The Engineer Department does not act finally upon these applications. 

I do not consider that I have any authority under the law to refuse 
to make the investigation, of which the hearings are a part, of a 
project for which application has been made in due conformity of law 
and referred to me for a report. Such a refusal would, in effect, nullify 
the provisions of the Federal power act. So long as the power act 
remains in force as now worded, I must continue as I have in the past. 

I note in the papers that the Governor of Tennessee appeared at the 
hearing and made a statement which indicates that he was in full 
accord with the procedure which was followed, 

I am in receipt of a number of telegrams from prominent citizens ot 
Tennessee, one of which reads as follows: 
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“Referring three water-power hearings held yesterday by District 
Engineer Major Fiske, audience rose en masse at conclusion and unani- 
mously complimented him on fairness his conduct of case, which con- 
firmed to best traditions Engineer Corps of Army. He is entitled to 
commendation for patience, skill, courtesy, and scrupulous impartiality.” 

As further showing that your telegram was based upon a misappre- 
hension of the true situation, I note the statement in your telegram 
that “If reports of what your survey contains are true, then one of the 


-greatest pieces of property owned by the Government may be disposed 


of without the officers of the Government who order the survey knowing 
what the survey contains.” As far as I am aware, the Government 
owns no property at the localities for which preliminary permits are 
applied for. 

The data which we have obtained in the progress of the survey en- 
ables the department to act Intelligently upon the applications for per- 
mits; but even if the permits are granted, no property, so far as I am 
aware, either belonging to the Federal Government or anyone else, will 
be given away. The preliminary permits applied for merely authorize 
the applicant, if the permit is granted, to do certain preliminary work 
at the dam sites, with a view to developing plans so that a suitable 
license can be applied for later. 

I trust that this rather lengthy explanation will make the matter 
clear to you. 

I note in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of December 15 that you made 
a speech that day in which you severely criticized the Engineer Depart- 
ment for holding the hearing, and that you bad some discussion on this 
subject with Senator Jones of Washington. In view of Senator 
Joxxs's interest in this matter, I have felt it necessary to send him a 
copy of this letter. 

I have also furnished a copy to the chairman of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of the House. 

Very truly yours, H. TAYLOR, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HUDSON]. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
it was not my privilege to be on the floor when the very 
eloquent and brilliant gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GALLIVAN] addressed the House this afternoon. 

Mr. BLANTON. He overlooked an invitation to the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman should not interrupt. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman yielded to me, by gesture at 
least. 

Mr. HUDSON. In the few moments allowed me, I simply 
want to make this statement, and add to it, if I may, a state- 
ment in regard to the incident which I understand the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIvVAN] used 
as the basis of his remarks. I do not think that there is any 
sane person who belleves in the present American policy in 
reference to prohibition who does not believe that the principal 
business of the department in the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment should be in the apprehending of those who are 
manufacturing or transporting or selling intoxicating liquors. 
And may I say in connection with the case which has been 
discussed, that, to my mind, it is a lamentable thing that the 
courts of our land have held that the people we employ to take 
criminals insist that they must go out and themselves become 
criminals in order to apprehend the criminal. That is, the 
courts have held that the case presented to them by the De- 
partment of Justice must bring evidence of sale and sale and 
sale, or purchase and purchase. But I do-want to enter on the 
Recorp the facts in this case, notwithstanding the brilliancy 
and the sarcasm of my friend from Massachusetts, in order 
that those not present may understand this case. I want to 
make this statement for the benefit of the readers of the 
Recorp as well as the Members of the House present here 
to-day. 

It was reported to the Prohibition Unit that on numerous oc- 
easions banquets had been given at the Jefferson Room of the 
Mayflower Hotel and that cocktails and wines of all kinds, in- 
cluding champagne, were being served. This information came 
from different sources, anonymous communications, telephone 
calls, and also by letter. The chief of the general prohibition 
agents received an anonymous letter about May 1 from some 
one in Montreal, Canada, stating that a representative of the 
Mayflower Hotel had been to Montreal and purchased about 
$20,000 worth of Scotch whisky which was to be shipped to 
Washington. 

The matter was discussed with former Divisional Chief 
Luckett, who was instructed to do what he could toward getting 
sufficient evidence to have these people prosecuted if they were 
violating the law. This was about the middle of May, 1925. 
After a few days’ survey of conditions Mr. Luckett reported 
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that it would be impossible to secure any evidence unless one of 
the Goverument agents was placed in the hotel as a guest to get 
acquainted with the management and to see what was going on. 

Agent Birgfeld was finally selected and placed in the hotel. 
Mr. Birgfeld registered under the name of Theodore Burton 
and stated to the management that he was connected with some 
steel company in California. It is inconceivable that the man- 
agement of the Mayflower Hotel would not recognize that Theo- 
dore Burton, connected with the steel industry in California, 
was not Congressman THEODORE E. Burton from Ohio, As to 
taking the name of a Congressman, Mr. Birgfeld stated to a 
number of people that he did not personally know but one Con- 
gressman in the United States, that it was impossible for him to 
name as many as six, and that he did not know that THEODORE 
Bourton was a Congressman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSON. May I have one more minute? 

Mr. MADDEN, I yield to the gentleman, Mr. Chairman, one 
minute more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for one min- 
ute more. 

Mr. HUDSON. It is conceivable, of course, that this agent 
has falsified the facts in that statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the privilege of the House to extend in 
the Recorp my entire statement on this matter. It is simply a 
statement of the facts in the case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON, After being at the hotel a few days Mr. 
Birgfeld reported to Divisional Chief Luckett and his other 
superior officers that he could get all the whisky he wanted 
and suggested giving a supper as he was satisfied that he 
could arrange with the management to have them furnish 
wines and whisky for the occasion. After discussing the matter 
thoroughly with Mr, Luckett, it was taken up with the Depart- 
ment of Justice and decided that Mr. Birgfeld should go 
ahead with his arrangements. The supper was given and 
four or five general agents and the same number of men from 
the Department of Justice were present. These men were su 
posed to be secretaries of different steel associations. At this 
supper cocktails and Scotch whisky were served. Besides, 
several of the men made individual buys from the maitre of 
the hotel, whose name is Venice and who is now under indict- 
ment, as well as his assistant and several bell boys who de- 
livered the whisky to the agents in the Jefferson room and 
also to the bedrooms. 

After the supper the matter was again taken up with the 
Department of Justice and the officers advised that they 
should continue to make buys at the hotel to show that it was 
in the business of selling liquor. On account of the prominence 
of the people connected with the hotel, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the prohibition department to have an fron-clad case. 
Up to the time of the supper or dinner Agent Birgfeld was 
alone in the hotel, but after it was decided that additional 
buys should be made it was necessary to secure another agent 
of the same type as Mr. Birgfeld to be placed in the hotel as a 
witness for Birgfeld and to what was going on. Agent Early, 
who was assigned at that time to New York, was selected. 
He reported about June 23, and in due course met Mr. Venice 
his assistant, and others connected with the hotel. After 
meeting Venice and informing him that he was from New 
York, Venice told Early and Birgfeld that he was the presi- 
dent of the Vogue Club in New York and that it was one of the 
finest clubs in the United States but they were not making 
very much and he wanted Early and Birgfeld the next time 
they went to New York to take a lot of their friends around 
to the club and boost it, for it was a wonderful place. Venice 
gaye the agents cards of introduction and wrote on one of 
the cards, O. K. Venice.“ This information was reported 
to the divisional chief in New York, who sent officers down to 
the club and without any trouble secured sufficient evidence to 
enable them to get a search warrant. 

On or about July 1 Birgfeld and Early closed their case 
here, and on the advice of the Department of Justice, affidavits 
were made against Venice, his assistant, and one or two 
bell boys. These men were duly arrested. On the same day 
the officers in New York raided the Vogue Club and secured 
a very large quantity of miscellaneous whisky and arrested 
five men who were connected with the club. Later on when 
the case was presented to the grand jury Venice’s name was 
included in the indictment. It was understood that this case 
was to be tried in New York on the 15th but it was continued 
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because Venice was being tried here in connection with the 
Mayflower case. 

The work done in connection with the Mayflower case has 
done more good over the country than anything else since 
prohibition went into effect. The leading hotels in the large 
cities are cooperating with the prohibition forces to the fullest 
extent and the department has had less trouble from this 
source since this investigation. A full account of the arrest 
of the officers connected with the Mayflower Hotel case ap- 
peared in a hotel journal which goes to every reputable hotel 
in the United States and was very favorably commented upon, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. ; 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, following 
up the discussion that was started this afternoon on the ques- 
tion of prohibition I may say that I am more concerned with 
the price of coal than I am with the price of “ hootch.” 

There are several different plans and theories presented for 
the settlement of the coal crisis. My purpose in seeking time 
was to read to the House a letter addressed to the Congress of 
the United States by the League for Industrial Democracy of 
New York. This letter was sent to the press of the country, but 
received very little publicity. I want to read it to you this 
afternoon and commend it to the House, asking the Members to 
give it serious consideration, 

Now, gentlemen, I do not want to shock my colleagues by 
recommending extreme measures or drastic remedies, but what 
may have been radical yesterday is conservative to-day and will 
be reactionary and antiquated to-morrow. Coal and fuel are 
indispensable to an industrial nation. Fuel has become as neces- 
sary to life as water. No man or group of men should have a 
monopoly of fuel. When the Constitution of the United States 
was framed and adopted steam was not used and little known. 
So the wise framers of that Constitution who had a great deal of 
vision could not possibly have contemplated a crisis such as 
exists to-day, incident to a monopoly, affecting the very life of 
an industrial nation. The only means of communication that 
existed at the time the Constitution was adopted were water- 
ways and roads, and the framers of the Constitution were care- 
ful to give control to the Federal Government of navigable 
rivers inland and jurisdiction over post roads. That is signifi- 
cant. Could the framers of the Constitution have imagined the 
development of steam and the discovery of an internal com- 
bustion engine they surely would have put fuel under direct 
control of the Federal Government. 

Now, gentlemen, various suggestions have been made for 
settling this question, but the fact remains that until the Gov- 
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ernment steps in and takes all the coal, God's gift to the people 


of the United States, and operates the mines for the benefit of 
the people this exploitation will continue and the people of the 
country will continue to be at the mercy of the coal barons. 

I realize that taking over all of the mines can not be accom- 
plished in a day. It must be done eventually and the time 
is now propitious to commence giving the matter earnest study 
and serious consideration. I appreciate that the present House, 
with its large conservative element, could hardly be expected 
to vote the necessary legislation nationalizing the coal indus- 
try; but men who have given this matter study are bound to 
agree that it is the only solution. All remedies suggested to 
date—compromises, temporary settlements of labor troubles— 
are only palliatives. When the miners are not earning sufficient 
to live and raise their families according to the American 
standards, when operators are making huge profits to such 
an extent that they are indifferent whether the mines are 
operating or not, when States blessed by nature with vast 
coal regions are able to tax other States who are compelled to 
use coal but are not permitted to tax the coal States the 
products of this very coal, when consumers are unable to pay 
exorbitant prices for coal, when it is possible for industry to 
be tied up for want of coal, and thousands—yes; perhaps mil- 
lions—of people suffer because they can not obtain coal, surely 
something is wrong. These conditions indicate that such an 
important commodity of life can not be left to private owner- 
ship. 

I heard it said not very long ago by a gentleman from the 
State of Pennsylvania, who is in a position to know, that the 
operators assume the attitude that they could well afford to 
keep the miners out at this time because, after all, said the 
operators, “the coal remains in our mines; we made money 
last year, so what is the use of taking any coal out now, be- 
cause if our taxes are reduced we will be so much ahead of the 
game.” Gentlemen, that is an absolutely cruel and arbitrary 
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concern of the entire country. 
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attitude for the operators to take. This is a condition which 
should not be permitted to continue. 

I can not in the few moments I have go into a full discus- 
sion of the coal question, but with the permission of the House 
I will read as part of my remarks the letter from the Eeague 
for Industrial Democracy addressed to the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend in the Recorp as a part of his 
remarks a letter addressed to the Congress by the League for 
Industrial Democracy. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The letter is as follows; 


THE LEAGUE For INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

No Issue that will come before your honorable body more vitally 
concerns the well-being of the people of the United States than the 
present chaos in coal, We respectfully submit that the time has come 
for definite legislative action and that the most effective legislative 
action will be a nationalization of the industry with due protection 
against the evils of inflated valuation in setting the purchase price 
and bureaucracy in administration. 

Certainly any recommendation for “ regional consolidation ™ is per- 
fectly futile and shows complete disregard of our present and past 
experience with the anthracite industry, which is a regional consolida- 
tion. Such a plan as proposed by the President would turn the people 
of the country over to the tender mereles of a series of monopolies 
alike in every respect to the anthracite monopoly. 

The situation in New York City is typical of that in the whole area 
dependent on anthracite coal. Our present State coal commission, like 
the State fuel administration in 1922 and 1923, is impotent to do 
more than give advice. In spite of it the price of anthracite has 
risen from $14 to $25 and $30 a ton. Coke has gone from $3 to $18, 
and soft coal from $6 to $16. Of this outrageous profiteering the | 
middlemen, even more than the producers, have been the beneficiaries, 
In this situation there has been an almost total bankruptcy of effective 
public leadership, Certain groups of private citizens have submitted | 
peace plans, of which the plan of the committee on coal and giant 
power seems to have the most merit. Governor Pinchot's efforts for 
peace, we believe, still continue. But even if successful they will 
amount to a truce rather than a solution. The situation is one in 
which the Nation can not afford to remain powerless. 

Yet Senator Borah's bill providing for certain measures of public 
regulation has been violently denounced by the New York Chamber of | 
Commerce and other similar bodies, which in turn propose nothing 
constructive for ‘the relief of the people. In the name of business they 
are willing to let the facts of the essential coal industry be buried 
in profound secrecy as if the coal business were not inevitably the 


The anthracite-coal industry is peculiarly ripe for nationalization. 
‘The anthracite miners in 1923 officially proposed a plan for the retire- 
ment of the capital by the industry itself. By the substitution of 8 
per cent bonds for outstanding capital stock all existing capital could | 


be retired in 50 years at a cost of 28 cents per ton, while the last | 
official figures indicate a present cost for interest, profit, depletion, and | 
depreciation of approximately $1 a ton. The anthracite mine owners 
have within the last 10 years levied against the public the sum of 
$200,000,000 in inflated valuations, which fs charged up against the 
cost of every ton of coal mined. One dollar in every three carricd on | 
their books is water, according to the figures of the Coal Commission. 
They will ask you to guarantee them a return on this inflation, 
although at the time Its only excuse was to evade the excess-profits 
tax. Morcover, they are evidently planning to inflate the industry 
another $400,000,000 as soon as they can. There is no warrant for 
these increased capital claims upon the industry other than the growth 
in population of the country. But until the Nation decides that the 
industry is too important to be left to those who are more intent on 
speculating in it than in mining coal, and nationalizes it on the basis | 
of original costs, the public will be robbed and the miners will have 
a hard time in getting decent wages. Not regulation, such as Is pro- 
posed in the Borah bill, but nationalization is the only way to put the 
industry on a stabilized basis and to get rid of this Ku-Klux secrecy 
that surrounds it to-day. 

Nationallzation would mean that all anthracite coal coming to New 
York City would have practically the same price for each size, and 
that any dealer charging more than a fair price for storing and deliv- 
erlug it would immediately be known. Profiteering such as exists 
to-day could be checked, and with the efficient cooperation of munici- 
pelities might be stopped. Coal could be delivered more cheaply. The 
miners and the public would get the benefits of increased economies 
and efficiencies in the industry. A larger production would be en- 
couraged rathér than discouraged, as, according to the Coal Commis- 
sion, it is to-day. Nationalization of the anthracite industry is coming, | 
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and the sooner it comes the better off the people of New York City 
and the East will be. 

Nationalization also, we are convinced, must be the ultimate solution 
in the bituminous industry, with its scandalous wastes, its ruinous 
overdevelopment, and In some districts its chronic civil war between 
the operators and the workers. 

We are aware that a proper plan of nationalization will require care- 
ful study, It must be nonpolitical in operation. It must be demo- 
eratic in administration, encouraging functional self-goverment, with 
direct representation of workers and technicians. The workers’ own 
organization should be encouraged and not discouraged. These tasks 
may be difficult, but they are not impossible, while to keep private own- 
ership and operation for profit and yet to prevent profiteering and con- 
stant strife between owners and workers is impossible. It Js on this 
basis that we, representing a society whose primary purposes are edu- 
cational rather than political, urge upon you immediate and construc- 
tive action. . 

ROBERT Morss LOVETT. 
Tiarry W. Lamren, 
Norman THOMAS. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BynNSI. I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ursuaw]. [Applause.] 


STONE MOUNTAIN MEMORIAL COINS 


Mr. UPSHAW. Gentlemen of the House, for your Christ- 
mas contemplation, allow me to bring to your hearts as well 
as your thoughts the most beautiful illustration of national 
fellowship that any nation has ever known. 

Gathered in the corridors, sitting In the galleries, or stand- 
ing in loyal vigilance out yonder beneath the dome of the 
Capitol among the Nation's immortals will be found the 
queenly daughters of the North and of the South, selling that 
miracle of legislation—that marvel of concept and patriotic 
inspiration—the Stone Mountain memorial coin. 

Go out instanter and buy one—buy a dozen or a hundred, 
as a Christmas present for your children, your neighbors, and 
your friends. 

Buy them, naturally, for the high and practical purpose for 
which they were minted—to help finish “ History's Supreme 
Monument” on the side of Stone Mountain. Buy them as a 
shining memento of matchless sculpture on the grim and 
glorious face of the largest granite rock in all the world, Buy 
them as a reminder to you and your children that heroism is 
neither provincial, nor sectional, nor even national in its limi- 


| tations, but is the priceless heritage of God's humanity every- 


where. 
And when you have bought these coins immortal, frame 
them with proper inscriptions in your homes, in your offices, 


| in your schoolrooms—yea, frame them in the very sanctuaries 


of God, that they may speak their sacred wonderful message 


| of “ vocal silence” to all who enter the habitat of your daily 


activities and your sacred contemplations. 
But, buy them and frame them, first of all and last of all, 


| because they will warm your hearts, thrill your imagination, 


and fructify the stream of your national loyalty as you think 
of all which the Stone Mountain memorial coin typifies in the 
measureless march of our Christian civilization. 

We wonder sometimes if you have ever compassed the full 
measure of its meaning—we who were born beneath the ambient 


| blue of the South's arching skies—we who were rocked in 


the cradle of its beauty and its glory—we who are loyally 
and justly proud of the South's marvelous contribution to the 
building of this Nation—we wonder if our comrades of the 
North—especially the responsible leaders of the party in power, 
have ever fully realized the miracle you have performed in 
the deed you have done! Think of the lesson you have given 
to the youth of America and the nations who watch us from 
across the seas—the inspiring lesson of an all-embracing Amer- 
icanism! The same party that held the reins of Government 
when the South’s armed contentions were defeated now votes 
without one dissenting yoice to mint five million half-dollars 
bearing on one side the gallant figures of the South’s immortal 
chieftians, Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson [applause], 
and on the other To the valor of the soldiers of the South.” 
Thank God for a reunited America! Verily, two coins should be 
placed in every frame so the noble evangel on each side could 
speak its deathless message! 

Then buy these coins and frame them that they may daily 
help Americans to see and feel the vital truth of that ringing 
confession of the great-hearted Warren G. Harding at the 
dedication of the Lincoln Memorial when he declared, “ There 
were ambiguities in the Constitution that could only be wiped 
out by a baptism of blood.“ Buy this coin and treasure it 
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then, as the Nation’s official acknowledgment that President 
Harding was right in recognizing the fact that it was loyalty 
to a constitutional concept that moved alike the soldiers of 
the South and the soldiers of the North. And that means 
that each was a hero, bravely contending for an honest ideal; 
or, as President Coolidge declared in his Confederate memorial 
address at Arlington, “They were all Americans fighting for 
what they believed was right.” 

Buy and frame this Stone Mountain coin then as the Gov- 
ernment’s radiant recognition of the fact that there is a gulf 
of darkness a million miles across and deeper yet with mias- 
matic shame between the man who, like Benedict Arnold, 
sought to sell his country’s honor for foreign preferment or 
sordid gold, and the hero-patriot who intelligently espouses a 
sacred principle and walks out in the open offering his life- 
blood, if necessary, for the vindication and the coronation of 
that principle before the eyes of the world. 

Ah, my comrades, I am thinking of that sentence of pathos 
and tenderness uttered by an old Confederate soldier and 
jurist, Judge Hiram Bell, when the beloved McKinley came to 
Atlanta as President to help celebrate our victory in the 
Spanish-American War. In that golden-hearted spirit for 
which William McKinley was famous he had said that day, 
“T think the time has come when it is the duty of the National 
Government to sacredly care for the Confederate graves.” “Ah, 
me,” said Judge Bell, as he wiped a tear from his eyes, “we 
have made history to-day.” And, gentlemen, we made history 
again—history as refreshing as the dews of Hermon on the 
once riven American heart, when Congress passed the resolu- 
tion by our honored colleague, Mr. Cramton, of Michigan, him- 
self the son of a soldier of the Union, reconditioning the home 
of Robert E. Lee, making Arlington, like Mount Vernon, a Mecca 
of American history and a shrine of national love. [Applause.] 

My people—my old soldiers and the Sons and Daughters 
of the Confederacy—are enthusiastic to the point of passion 
and pathos over the action of Congress and Mr. CRAMTON’S 
beautiful deed. 

Verily, there seems only one thing left, my comrades, to com- 
plete the full-orbed symmetry of the temple of national fellow- 
ship—extend existing pension benefits alike to the tottering 
remnant of the battle-scarred soldiers of the South, as well as 
the North, in recognition of the truth of President Harding’s 
declaration, for surely every man who furnished his part of 
that “baptism of blood” that was necessary to wipe out the 
“ambiguities in the Constitution” and give us an “inde- 
structible Union of indestructible States” is a hero in the 
eyes of history. And with this national handclasp of faith and 
fellowship to that tottering veteran in gray, include a pension to 
every old faithful slave whose freedom brought him untold re- 
sponsibilities which his former master has helped him to bear. 

Do this, and the heart of America will thrill and the eyes of 
the world will fill with tears that are crystal with the light of 
the skies. 

Finally, my comrades, buy and frame the Stone Mountain 
memorial coin as a daily voice from the kingly eloquence of 
Benjamin Harvey Hill when, in that immortal apostrophe to the 
Stars and Stripes he rang out in clarion tones: 


Flag of the Union, wave on—wave ever! But wave over States 
and not over Provinces—wave over freemen and not over vassals! 


And as we look to-day on the most beautiful flag in all the 
world, we utter with one united voice: 
As long as thy eagle harms no dove, 
So long, dear land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine; 
Thy fame shall grow 
Till stars are lost in morning's glow! 


Buy and frame a Stone Mountain memorial coin. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I think it is not inappropriate at this particular 
time to call to the attention of the country the situation of our 
waterway development. I read in the papers a few days ago 
that the railroads had put an embargo on freight and express 
going to or from the State of Florida. The railroads are 
unable to handle the situation at the city of Miami, which, 
like magic, has sprung up over night. 

It was my good fortune to be in Miami a short time ago and 
to go out in the harbor, and I found on the outside of the har- 
bor of Miami at least 40 or 50 great ships that could not get into 
the harbor on account of lack of depth of water across the bar. 
There is running into the State of Florida at this time down 
the east coast only one railroad, and that is the Florida Bast 
Coast Railway. They are absolutely unable to cope with the 
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situation that has recently developed within less than two 
years in the growing State of Florida. 

The South to-day, gentlemen of the committee, is on a con- 
structive spree. Every line of activity is being increased. The 
State of North Carolina, which I in part represent, is just 
bulging over with industrial development. We haye spent 
something like $100,000,000 in the development of our good 
roads by the State, in addition to the millions spent by the 
various counties, and we have in North Carolina waterways 
that need development. , 

The waterways of North Carolina have been a great develop- 
ing factor in its prosperous growth. The sounds of eastern 
North Carolina form a vast inland sea, with an area of over 
2,000 square miles, having over 1,800 miles of navigable trib- 
utaries. The adjacent country was settled long before the 
locomotive was invented, and aside from crude dirt roads of 
earlier days the waterways served for a long time as the only 
means of transportation. North Carolina was a pioneer in 
inland waterway development. In 1787 the Dismal Swamp 
Canal was started, connecting the North Carolina territory with 
the earlier séttlements on the James River. This canal was 
not completed until about 30 years later, or in about 1817. 
The Albermarle & Chesapeake Canal, privately owned, was 
opened about 1860. 

In the early years there was a great commerce between North 
Carolina and the West Indies and coastwise points to the 
south. * This commerce was carried on largely through Ocra- 
coke Inlet and Beaufort Inlet, and through the other water- 
ways of Core Sound and up the Tar and Neuse Rivers. 

The improvement of Pamlico River was commenced in 1836 
and the improvement of Neuse River was commenced in 1878. 
The great natural inlet at Beaufort was a great port of that 
day. The town of Beaufort was incorporated in 1723, and its 
importance was recognized by the erection of Fort Macon, 
started in 1826. By 1836 it had developed a large commerce 
in Beaufort Harbor, and that year the improvement of this 
barbor was started by the Government. This port continued 
to grow in importance so that when the era of railroad building 
started it was selected as a terminus of the State-owned rail- 
way running from Charlotte through Goldsboro, Greensboro, 
Raleigh, Kinston, and New Bern to a point on Beaufort Har- 
bor known as Shepherds Point, which has recently grown 
into a prosperous town now called Morehead City, a few miles 
from Beaufort. These towns are soon to be connected by a 
great concrete bridge to be erected by the State highway 
commission. 

At the extreme southern end of the State the Cape Fear 
River early claimed attention. The first work on this river was 
done in 1823, and it was taken over for improvement by the 
Government in 1829. The river and ocean bar were dredged to 
12 feet in 1874 and increased to 15 feet in 1881, to 20 feet in 
1890, to 26 feet in 1912, and to 30 feet in 1919. Over $8,000,000 
has been expended by the Federal Government on the portion 
of the stream at and below Wilmington, and $1,500,000 on the 
portion above that point. Last year the Cape Fear carried 
commerce amounting to 880,583 tons, valued at $61,786,026. 

There are many important rivers running into the sounds 
which give waterway transportation up into the central part 
of the State; the Neuse River, running up to New Bern, Kins- 
ton, Goldsboro, Smithfield, and Raleigh; the Pamlico River, 
running up to Washington, Greenville, Tarboro; the Roanoke 
River, up as far as Columbia; the South River to Aurora; the 
Bay River to Bayboro; the Trent River to Trenton; and the 
Cape Fear River to Wilmington and Fayetteville. 

The idea of establishing inland navigation between Florida 
and the North, utilizing the North Carolina sounds, has been 
before Congress since the year 1837. In that year a survey was 
made by Lieutenant Colonel Kearney from the south end of 
the Dismal Swamp to Georgetown, S. C. In 1875 Mr. S. T. 
Albert made a survey from Norfolk Harbor to the Cape Fear 
River, while several suggested alternative routes were sur- 
veyed by Capt. Charles B. Phillips in 1878 and 1880. There 
were additional surveys made in 1902, and the first work was 
started in 1907 on the canal connecting Pamlico Sound and 
Beaufort Harbor, and this was then completed to the then 
authorized depth in 1910. It was in 1911 that surveys were 
made for an intracoastal waterway extending from Boston, 
Mass, on the north, to the Rio Grande River, or Mexican border, 
on the south. As a result of this survey a comprehensive plan 
has been developed which, when completed, will make possible 
continuous inland navigation within the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, 

The Congress of the United States has definitely committed 
itself to the eventual completion of this great inland intra- 
coastal waterway from Boston to the Mexican line. 
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The link of the great Intracoastal waterway which is next | As such he had general supervision of the immense construe- 


marked for construction by the Government runs from Beau- 
fort Harbor to the Cape Fear River, at Wilmington, N. C. I 
am happy to report that the district engineer has favorably 
recommended the construction of this link for a depth of 12 
feet, and his report is soon to be forwarded to the division 
engineer, the Chief of Engineers, and to the Board of Engineers, 
at Washington. From the facts I can gather, the engineers will 
recommend this link to be completed as the next link in the 
great chain. 

North Carolina has great ports which are suitable to the 
greatest development. It should be the policy of Congress not 
only to complete this great intracoastal waterway but that all 
of the ports leading from it into the ocean should be developed 
as rapidly as possible, and that all of the tributaries from the 
interior leading into it should be improved as feeders for it. 

North Carolina has two great outlets to the sea, one at 
Southport and one at Beaufort-Morehead City. The waterway 
at Southport, which is the mouth of the Cape Fear, leading 
from Fayetteville by way of Wilmington, has a depth of 30 
feet, which is now being maintained by the Government. The 
inlet at Beaufort has a depth of 20 feet, which is now being 
maintained by the Government. Beaufort is the present ter- 
minus of the inland waterway from Boston. At an expenditure 
of not to exceed a quarter of a million, the inlet at Beaufort 
can be increased in depth to 30 feet at mean low water, and 
can be maintained at an expenditure of not to exceed *$25,000 
per annum. 

North Carolina has a great harbor at Cape Lookout, which 
juts out into the ocean, close to the lanes of travel, with no 
ocean bar or tortuous river channel to pass, where ships can 
enter without a pilot. This harbor has an area at present of 
one square mile, with water 30 to 40 feet deep at present, and 
this can be expanded tenfold if need be. The Government 
has completed 52 per cent of the breakwater at this time. and 
for an expenditure of not to exceed $1,500,000 can complete it. 
This harbor shouid be completed promptly by the Government. 
It is greatly favored by nature. It is my understanding that 
all European shipping coming through the Panama Canal comes 
along the seventy-fifth meridian to Cape Hatteras, taking ad- 
vantage of the great Gulf Stream, which at this point turns 
sharply toward Europe. Most of these steamers then proceed 
to Norfolk to replenish their coal supply before proceeding to 
cross. With a coaling station at Cape Lookout they could lay 
their course to that point and save 200 miles of ocean travel. 
The air-line distance from the coal fields is only about 50 miles 
further than to Norfolk, and the saving in ocean travel would 
more than offset this distance. Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City, gateways through which foreign com- 
merce passes, are nearer to Lookout than to New York Harbor. 
With these conditions it is clearly patent that this harbor will 
one day be one of the great ports of the country. 

North Carolina has engaged the attention of the whole 
Nation as no other State in the Union on account of our sub- 
stantial growth and prosperity. This is due largely to the 
good-roads program which has been put on in the State and 
the program for public education. Recently there has been 
great development in manufacturing enterprises, particularly 
cotton mills, French Strother, in the November issue of 
World's Work, has a wonderful article entitled“ North Caro- 
lina’s dreams come true.” He says, among other things: 


North Carolina is just cashing in on an ideal and a dream. 


[Applause.] 

Our people are greatly interested in a sound waterway de- 
velopment for the Nation. It is encouraging that our Presi- 
dent, in his recent message to Congress, elaborated to a great 
extent upon the development of our waterway system. Three 
Cabinet members—the Hon. Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of 
War; Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce; and Hon. 
William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture—have recently 
in public speeches favored a broad and liberal development of 
our waterway system. 

It was my good fortune to hear a splendid discussion of our 
waterway development by one whom I consider one of the 
ablest authorities in the Nation. I refer to Brig. Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin, the Assistant Chief of Engineers of the Army, who 
has served in the Corps of Engineers for 35 years, largely in 
river and harbor work on our coastal and inland waterways 
and the Panama Canal, His military service includes work on 
seacoast fortifications and with Engineer troops. As such he 
was in command of the American troops, participating in the 
transfer of the forts and sovereignty at Matanzas, Cuba, in 
the Spanish-American War. He also served in the World War 
on the staff of General Harbord as director of light railroads 
and roads and later as director of construction and forestry. 


| portant connections with waterways. 


tion work in the service of supplies in France. As these works 


| bulked large and had to be executed rapidly, this required a force 
| of men three times the size of the maximum force working on 


the Panama Canal during its construction. For this work 
General Jadwin was specially commended by General Pershing 
and decorated by the American and allied Governments. As 
Assistant Chief of Engineers he is at present in charge of the 
river and harbor division of the office of the Chief of En- 
gineers. 

Among other things, General Jadwin had the following to 
Say: 

The subject you have assigned me, namely, The War Department 
and waterways, is one with many phases. When we hear it, our first 
thought is in connection with the primary duty of the War Depart- 
ment to increase the navigubility of our waterways. In other words, 
the improvement of the rivers and harbors in the United States, 

The War Department and the Army engineers have had other im- 
One of the best known of these 
is the construction of the Panama Canal, an inland waterway con- 
necting the two great oceans. The tonnage on the Panama (Canal is 
increasing and proving, by its lowering of freight rates, a great bene- 
fit to the country as a whole, although the larger benefits naturally 
go to the people and commerce along the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts, 

In France the work of the Army in connection with waterways was 
devoted not so much to improving their navigability as it was to the 
construction of wharves and railroads for utilizing the existing water- 
ways more efficiently in serving the needs of our large fighting force 
in that land. 

The duty has been placed upon the War Department, by a recent 
act of Congress, of conferring with and assisting communities in the 
design of wharves and terminal facilities at our various ports, 

Again, on the Mississippi River, Congress has charged us with the 
contro! of floods, as well as the improvement of navigation. 

And again, some of us are now being used in a study involving the 
development of power as well as the very important question of a 
deep-draft channel from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic, by which 
the immense agricultural and industrial area centering on the Lakes 
could be served directly by ocenn-going ships. Two studies are being 
made. One is for the improvement of the St. Lawrence waterway, 
under investigation by an international commission and engineering 
board. This plan also involves the possible development of some four 
and a half million horsepower. The other is for a deep channel across 
the State of New York, connecting Lake Ontario with the Hudson, for 
which latter river there is already a Federal project for a ship channel 
up to Albany. 

Of all the uses of water, other than its use for domestic purposes, 
navigation has, however, from time immemortal had the precedence, 
and it Is of that use that I will speak to you. 

The improvement of rivers and harbors is carried on under appropria- 
tions made by Congress. No funds can be spent on any work which 
bas not been specifically authorized by Congress, and this authorization 
is made only after careful investigation and consideration, in which 
Congress makes full use of the facilities of the War Department. The 
War Department is, as you know, presided over by the Secretary of 
War, whose principal assistant in matters pertaining to rivers and 
harbors is the Chief of Engineers, The latter maintains an office organ- 
ization in Washington and is assisted in the consideration of projects 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, Ile handles the 
field work through his division and district engineers. On the Atlantic 
const, in which you are primarily interested, the work is divided into 
two divisions—the northeast, with the division engineer located at New 
York and district engineers at Boston, Providence, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, Del., Baltimore, and Washington; and the south- 
east division, in which we are now convening, with the division engineer 
at Charleston and district engineers at Norfolk, Wilmington, N. C., 
Charleston, Savannah, and Jacksonville. 

In view particularly of the expenditures necessitated by our part in 
the World War, the necessity of keeping our expenditures within our 
receipts, and of the desire to reduce taxes to a minimum, there is now 
going on a questioning by the authorities and the people as to the 
intrinsic value of expenditures made by the Government. Let us look 
for a moment at the expenditure for rivers and harbors in that light. 
About $1,250,000,000 has been expended for these works from the 
establishment of our country to date. This work has resulted in put- 
ting most of our coast harbors in excellent condition. It is now pos- 
sible for ships carrying commodities for or from nearly every part of 
the United States to enter the harbor which will give the most economi- 
cal rail haul. Some harbors, such as Galveston, saye to the country 
every year in land-freight rates as much as the total cost of the 
improvement of the harbor. Improved harbors have made possible a 
great increase in the size of the ships which baul our commerce. This 
in turn has resulted in much lower ocean rates and a consequent enor- 
mous annual saving in water-frelght rates. Again, the improvement of 
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these harbors has been concurrent with the growth of the country, and 
we now receive in the collection of annual port customs dues over half 
a billion dollars—cnough, in somewhat more than two years, to pay for 
all that we have spent to date on all our harbors, channels, and rivers. 

It is fitting that while these improvements to our harbors have been 
so satisfactory we should be holding this convention in the port of that 
section of the country where the extraordinary development in recent 
years has caused so insistent a demand for additional water transporta- 
tion facilities. It is hardly necessary to point out to those of you who 
are familiar with the phenomenally rapid growth of south Florida why 
the demands of commerce have outstripped the facilities. So far as the 
harbor of Miami goes, we completed about a year ago a 20-foot harbor 
entrance connecting with the municipal 18-foot channel into Miami. 
The War Department has recommended and Congress has now author- 
ized the construction of a channel 25 feet deep, but the last river and 
harbor bill contained an item to the effect that funds heretofore appro- 
priated should not be available for new projects. It should not be 
available for new projects. It would therefore normally be illegal for 
us to start work on this harbor until after the next appropriation act. 
Congress, however, provided that in case any community wished to ex- 
pedite the rate of work on its project it can do so by advancing the 
money, to be repaid later. In accordance with this authority, Miami is 
considering advancing the funds for starting this work; and if she does 
so, the War Department will push the work as rapidly as practicable. 

Let us now look at the value of our inland waterways, other than the 
Panama Canal. Those discussing our inland waterways frequently refer 
to two major systems, the Great Lakes system, its connections to the 
Atlantic via the New York State Barge Canal to the Hudson River and 
yia the St. Lawrence and its canals, and the Mississippi system, with its 
tributaries, its waterway connections with the Gulf coast, and its prob- 
able later connection with the Great Lakes. A comparison of these 
systems with railroads gives an interesting result. The Great Lakes 
system had in 1924 a tonnage of 110,000,000 tons, valued at over 
$1,000,000,000. The New York Central Railroad system, Including the 
Boston & Albany, with ite 17,700 miles of track, had that same year a 
tonnage of 105,000,000 tons. The two systems are closely equivalent 
in the amount of their tonnage, but the commerce on the Great Lakes 
moved at less than one-sixth of the cost per ton-mile of that freight 
handled by rall. In other words, if the average shipper pald $100 for 
moving some freight by rail, he could have moved the same amount the 
same distance by water for $17. An approximate calculation indicates 
that this resulted in a saving on the Great Lakes tonnage to the ship- 
pers, and eventually to the public, of approximately $140,000,000 per 
year. The total first cost of all lake improvements was approximately 
$125,000,000, and their maintenance and operation cost $3,500,000 per 
year. It is evident therefore that the works on the Great Lakes are 
also paying over 100 per cent annually on the investment, after cover- 
ing fixed operating and maintenance charges, Think of it! How many 
other ventures of the Government or of corporations can point to such 
a record? 

This feature gives the dominant reason why our waterways should 
be used to their full capacity. When the proper channel exists proper 
transportation and terminal facilities are afforded, it will generally be 
found that in their own sphere they transport the material very 
much cheaper than the rallroads. On the other hand, the waterways 
run only in comparatively level sections of the country, whereas the 
railroads and trucks negotiate steep grades more readily. This sug- 
gests the advisability of full cooperation with railroads and trucks to 
give the people of the country the best, cheapest, and quickest service. 
This is already happening in some sections. 

Let us now look at the inland waterways, exclusive of the Great 
Lakes. We can not yet expect as good results from these as we have 
in our harbors and lakes, for the reason that a harbor as soon as it 
has depth enough over the bar to pass one ship and has one wharf 
with a railroad connection can do business, As the bar is deepened 
bigger ships can enter. As the number of wharves is increased, with 
their railroad connections, more vessels can be handled. In other 
words, the benefit of the improvement begins to be realized very 
shortly after the commencement of an expenditure. In the case of a 
long river, requiring the construction of many locks and dams, we can 
not approximate the full benefit until the last one is constructed. 
The rivers have shallow-draft projects, and one bad shoal may keep a 
boat from reaching its destination. Nevertheless, some of the shorter 
lock-and-dam projects have been completed and are giving splendid 
returns, one of them amortizing itself every two years. Then, again, 
there are a number of the rivers which have been improved by dredg- 
ing and snagging, with possibly a small amount only of lock-and-dam 
construction, where a fair commerce is carried on, considering the 
small cost of opening the rivers. An approximate calculation indicates 
that so far the inland rivers, exclusive of the Lakes, taken as a whole, 
while not yet amortizing themselves, are paying what would be con- 
sidered by banks a reasonable dividend on the investment, after paying 
fixed and maintenance charges. Their total tonnage is something over 
100,000,000 tons, and the annual saving in freight rates is probably 
ever $37,000,000. 
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Taking, for a more specific comparison, the Monongahela-Ohio- 
Mississippi system, with its principal tributaries, we find a total annual 
tonnage moved, in round numbers, of 48,000,000 tons, though, due to 
the reasons already enumerated, this tonnage is very unevenly dis- 
tributed. The Southern Railway system, which gridirons the South 
from the Obio River to the Gulf and from the Mississippi River to the 
Atlantic, has a mileage of about 7,000 miles, making it generally com- 
parable to the Monongahela-Ohio-Mississipp! system, and its tonnage 
is 45,000,000 tons. In other words, in its present incomplete condi- 
tion, the river system is handling as great a tonnage as this highly 
developed railroad system. When we consider how congested many 
of our railroads are, what difficulty they would have to greatly increase 
their tonnage, and consider on the other hand what an enormous in- 
crease of tonnage our larger rivers are physically capable of carrying, 
you can better glimpse the future of our inland waterways. 

There is another group of waterways between Baltimore and Key 
West, part of those in which you are specially Interested, but of which, 
throughout the country as a whole, we do not hear so much as we do 
of the Lake system and the Mississippi systems. This group includes, 
among others, Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac, the Rappahannock 
and the James Rivers; the Albemarle and Chesapeake, Dismal Swamp 
and the North Carolina Canals; the Neuse, the Cape Fear, the Peedee, 
Santee, Savannah, Altamaha, St. Johns, and other rivers; and the in- 
land waterway from Georgetown, S. C., to Key West. To this should 
be added the system of waterways centering around Lake Okeechobee, 
including the Kissimmee River and the State canals from the lake to 
the Atlantic, and connected by the Caloosahatchee with the Gulf coast. 

Let us compare these with railroads, where comparison would natu- 
rally be expected. The Atlantic Coast Line, with subsidiaries, has a 
mileage of 7,100 and moves 28,290,000 tons of revenue freight. The 
Seaboard Air Line, with 4,700 miles, moves 15,430,000 tons of revenue 
freight, but the group of rivers and waterways I have mentioned, with 
a mileage, disregarding small creeks and tributaries, of about 3,500, 
moved in 1924, excluding the deep coastwise channels of the Potomac 
and the James, only about 8,500,000 tons. In other words, this group 
in its tonnage accomplishment does not yet bear comparison with the 
railroads, as do the Mississippi River and the Lake systems. What is 
the reason for this? The more limited population which it serves has 
some bearing, but it can not account for the entire discrepancy. 

Some of the southeastern rivers are of more limited depths than 
the major waterways of the Mississippi Valley, but this by no means 
applies to all. Further, we find in some places waterways which 
do a large business on a shallow depth. 

One reason which has been assigned is that the country naturally 
tributary to these waterways includes low country which is difficult 
of development, I have just come from an inspection of the part of 
the inland waterway west of New Orleans, on the Louisiana coast, 
whose extension was authorized by the last Congress, Great things 
have been accomplished there and in Florida in reclaiming land. The 
waterways have assisted In this drainage as well as furnishing appro- 
priate transportation routes for this class of territory. It seems en- 
tirely logical, therefore, that the rich lowlands of the southeast coast 
will be drained and developed to their fullest capacity, that the de- 
velopment of the waterway will assist in this and will be assisted by 
it in building up its tonnage. 

Another reason advanced is that there are not so many large corpora- 
tions and not so many bulk basie commodities, such as coal and iron 
ore, originating in the territory. This is true, but the country must 
be served in these respects, and its tonnages, for it to be developed 
properly, must be moved cheaply. 

Probably the real key to the present situation is the fact that this 
group of rivers is not yet a system. It is not yet properly intercon- 
nected and organized. The waterways of the Mississipp{ Valley form 
a natural system; those of the Great Lakes form another, but the 
rivers of the Southeast flow individually into the sea and must be tied 
together artificially, The only practicable tie line is a canal parallel 
to and close to the ocean, connecting together their mouths—in other 
words, the creation of a southeastern system waits on the development 
of the intracoastal waterway. Much work has been done on this, which 
serves to emphasize the importance of what remains undone. From 
Baltimore to Norfolk we have a natural intracoastal waterway in 
Chesapeake Bay. During 1924 millions of tons of commerce, pertain- 
ing purely to the bay and its arms and tributary rivers, moved in 
shallow and medium-draft carriers. Baltimore Harbor handled over 
2,000,000 tons of “internal commerce in addition to its great foreign 
and coastwise trade, Dozens of ports and rivers on the eastern and 
western shores of the Chesapeake contributed to this, shipping fruits, 
vegetables, wheat, corn, and sea food, and receiving fertilizer, coal, 
general merchandise, and the like. Norfolk is also an important center 
for this traffic. 

From Norfolk to Beaufort, N. C., a 12-foot waterway has been pro- 
vided by the Government. Its commerce has more than trebled in the 
last five years, Increasing from 250,000 tons in 1920 to 790,000 tons 
the past year, Coming south we have a gap to Winyah Bay, in South 
Carolina. From Charleston to Jacksonville there is a waterway 6 to 7 
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feet deep; from Jacksonville to Miami there is a continuous waterway, 
but only certain sections of it are under improvement by the Govern- 
ment, the remainder being under private control and too shallow and 
narrow for practical use. As you all know, this Kast Coast Canal has 
neither a project nor a controlling depth corresponding to the needs 
of modern inland-waterway commerce. 

Some of the rivers I have mentioned flow past an Important port at 
their mouth, A good example is the St. Johns, fortunate in possess- 
ing not only a large port at Its mouth but also a remarkably fine 
natural channel. By the same token, if the inland waterway were 
deeper and free between Jacksonville and Miami, it would undoubtedly 
handle a large percentage of its tonnage to one or the other of these 
ports, where it would be transshipped to seagoing vessels for the rest 
of the way to destination. 

Eyen with a large port at the mouth, commerce on these waterways 
would be stimulated if, instead of being confined to local interests or 
restricted at their mouth, it would also be carried on a medium-draft 
craft, without the expense of transshipment, to other coustal territory 
points. Much more is this true of rivers which terminate at no im- 
portant port and have no adequate connection with the rest of the 
system, 

Another important link in the Atlantic intercoastal canal system will 
be completed the coming year. This is the Chesapeake-Delaware link, 
covering the connection, as its name implies, of the Delaware River and 
Chesapeake Bay. This was first opened in 1829 as a toll canal, the 
cost of which was borne jointly by the United States, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and private citizens. The depth was 10 feet and the limiting 
width 24 feet, set by the locks, of which there were three. It was 
purchased by the United States in 1919. The department took over 
the old lock cana! and started work on changing it to a sea-level canal 
12 feet deep. Owing to the liberal appropriations Congress made for 
this work it has been possible to make advantageous contracts, and, as 
a result, the work has progressed both rapidly and economically, At 
the present time the work on the Chesapeake Canal is well over 80 
per cent completed, and this has. been done without any substantial 
interference with the commerce using the canal. The bridges have all 
been built so as to permit the excavation of the canal later to 25 feet 
depth, in case such increase of depth shall be authorized by Congress, 
The canal, even with toll charges and with its very restricted width 
and consequent slow movement of vessels through the canal, has for 
the past few years been carrying in the neighborhood of 800,000 tons 
per annum.. When the adoption of the new project was under consid- 
eration investigations indicated that a commerce probably of over 
2,500,000 tons will seek the improved waterway. This section of the 
Atlantic intercoastal waterway may evidently be expected to be an 
important and useful addition to the Nation’s transportation facilities. 
The Chief of Engineers, who recommends waterway improvements, 
and Congress, which decides on them, are naturally bound by the same 
general policy as that of a business man or corporation. They wish to 
see waterways improved which will pay the Nation the best dividends, 
This policy is applicable to the intracoastal waterways of the Southeast 
as it is applicable everywhere else, Each case must be examined on 
its merits. I, of course, can not commit the War Department in ad- 
vance to a specific view on any of the specific proposals for such works 
which are now or which may come before it. But of the sound basic 
policy I have no doubt whatever. This great and growing southeastern 
territory demands and must have adequate facilities for sound eco- 
nomic development. High in importance among these is a suitable 
waterway system, Unquestionably the greatest weakness of its present 
waterway system is that, so to speak, it is not a system at all. Once 
let it be made so, by tying together the great individual potential 
arteries of commerce proyided by nature, and I look to see its water- 
borne commerce advance to a position corresponding to the number 
and length of channels and the agricultural and industrial importance 
of the territory they serve. I look to see the southeastern group of 
rivers and canals take its proper place as one of the great inland 
waterway systems of the Nation. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, many of the gentlemen who 
wanted to speak and who were on the list to speak this after- 
noon have gone away, not expecting to be reached. I therefore 
move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5959) 
making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


RUBBER 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present the following report from 
the Committee on Rules for publication in the RECORD. 
The Clerk read as follows; 
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House Resólution 59 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
be, and it is hereby, authorized and empowered to investigate, by sub- 
committee or otherwise, the means and methods of the control of pro- 
duction and exportation of crude rubber, coffee, silk, nitrates, potash, 
quinine, iodine, tin, sisal, quicksilver, and other important raw materials 
and their effects upon the commerce of the United States, both as to 
supply and to price, and to report to the House {ts findings and recom- 
mendations thereon, said committee shall have leave to report by bill or 
otherwise at any time on the matters herein stated in one or more 
reports, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it the purpose of the gentle- 
man to Call up the resolution on Monday? 
Mr. TILSON. Yes; I shall call it up on Monday morning. 
LEGAL HOLIDAY IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table Senate Joint Resolution 28 and 
consider the same. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 28 


Resolved, etc., That Saturday, December 26, 1925, be, and the same is 
hereby, declared a legal holiday in the District of Columbia for all 
purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserying the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Mary- 
land if the gentleman who objected this morning has with- 
drawn his objection? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman from Alabama stated he 
would withdraw his objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As I understand, this resolu- 
tion applies only to this year? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. This year only, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And, as I understand it, cer- 
tainly the great bulk of the employees would have a holiday 
on this day under the presidential or Executive order? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Ninety-eight per cent of them. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does this resolution apply to 
any other class of employees except those in the navy yards? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There is some question, under the ruling 
of the comptroller, as to whether per diem employees would re- 
ceive pay. Under this resolution providing for this holiday they 
would receive pay. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does this take the place of 
any other holiday? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Not as a legal holiday; but under the presi- 
dential order, the President states that this holiday is in lieu 
of the half day formerly granted on December 24 and Decem- 
ber 31, and the President states in his proclamation that this 
is an experiment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has the presidential order as 
regards the 24th and the 31st heretofore applied to the navy- 
yard employees and the per diem employees? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It has applied to all employees of the Gov- 
ernment within the District. As to the matter of pay, I could 
not answer the gentleman as to how the comptroller has ruled. 
The employees of the navy yard, however, told me that under 
the ruling of the comptroller the question has been raised as 
to whether they are entitled under existing law to pay on holi- 
days declared by Executive order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Would that be true of all the 
employees? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; the great majority of the employees are 
taken care of by legislation specifying they shall receive pay 
on holidays declared by Executive order. I am advised that 
55,000 of the District employees would be coyered by the Ex- 
ecutive order of the President. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And would get their pay for 
that day without the passage of this resolution? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have said to 
the gentleman that, so far as I was concerned, I did not pro- 
pose to object, but I thought it well to get these facts in the 
Recorp. I am very much in sympathy with the statement of 
the gentleman from Texas this morning when he stated he 
would resist adding to our holidays by permanent law. This 
resolution, of course, only applies to this one day and is not 
permanent law. 

Mr. SNELL. I think it should be definitely understood that 
this is not going to be a precedent in matters of this kind, and 
they are not going to come back and ask for something else 
on the ground we established this holiday at this time. 
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Mr. ZIHLMXN. I think that is understood. 

Mr. SNELL. if not, I would be one who would not let it 
go through by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I think that is understood, I will say to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOꝶE. My recollection is that in the order of 
the President granting this holiday he sets out affirmatively 
that it is not to be a precedent. 

Mr. ZIMLMAN. Yes; the language used is “not as a 
precedent.” 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I did not hear the resolution read, but 
I presume there is nothing in the resolution that commits 
Congress to this policy. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Not a thing. It simply makes December 26 
of this year a legal holiday in the District. 

Mr. SNELL. And the chairman of the District Committee 
says he will not come back with it again. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Chair hears none. 

The question is on the third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Zintuax, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


CARLO TRESCA 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rrconb, covering my investigations 
of the case of Carlo Tresca. 

Mr. SNELL. Are they the gentlemen’s own remarks? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and also my investigation and infor- 
mation obtained from others. 

Mr. SNELL. This is not to be a paper covering 30 or 40 

ages? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but it does cover information I have 
received from parties familiar with the facts in the case. 
Carlo Tresca is a well-known communist in the United States, 
with headquarters in New York City. 

Mr. SNELL. Of what interest is this to the general public? 

Mr. BLANTON: It is of general interest to the public be- 
cause I am helping out Mr. Secretary Kellogg in trying to 
keep such undesirables out of the United States. I stand 
behind Mr. Secretary Kellogg in what he has done eoncerning 
the Countess Karolyi, and I am trying to help him and the offi- 
cials of the Government to gain information regarding these 
undesirables. 

Mr. SNELL. Is this fellow supposed to be a “red”? 

Mr. BLANTON. He is not only supposed to be but he is a 
LO red.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in discussing the principles 
underlying the cases of Carlo Tresca and Countess “Red Cath- 
erine” Karolyi, I shall deal with a subject that should be of 
prime interest and importance to every loyal American in the 
United States, for within its compass is embraced the future 
safety and stability of our Republic. 

In the whole world to-day, there is but one really decent 
place left in which to live, and that is the United States of 
America. It is still decent because our human affairs are con- 
ducted under a Constitution and laws, guaranteeing to all 
persons, rich and poor alike, equal rights and equal protection. 
Here the struggling laborer of to-day may be the influential 
capitalist of to-morrow. 

Ours is practically the only Nation which has withstood the 
deadly “boring from within.” Communism has unstabilized 
the Government of Great Britain. It knows not what the mor- 
row may bring forth. France is in a pitiable situation. French 
statesmen hesitate over questions of national honor and national 
duty because communism in “rance terrorizes them and makes 
them afraid to fund their just and long past due national 
obligations. Italy suffers from intrigues, sedition, and com- 
munistie curse. And if there is any such thing as “hell on 
earth,” it is life now in Russia. The following clipping indicates 
how it is thriving in the British Navy: 

COMMUNISM GROWS IN BRITAIN’S NAVY 


Loxbox, December 18.—The Westminster Gazette correspondent at 
Plymouth asserts that communistic sympathies exist among seamen of 
some of the ships of the British Navy. He cites the circulation of 
communist publications and the singing of The Red Flag aboard certain 
warships as proof, 

The correspondent quotes members of the crew of the cruiser Vindic- 
tire as baving said to him: “The Vindictive is one of the bolshevik 
ships of the navy.” 


{After a pause.] The 
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And the following clipping will demonstrate just how active 
and zealous our American consulate in Paris must be to keep 
back undesirables: 


PRINCESS KEPT FROM UNITED STATES AS RED AGENT 


Paris, December 18.—The American consulate here Thursday form- 
ally refused to visa the passport of Princess Zizianoff, Russian princess, 
who has been waging an antibolshevik campaign in America, branding 
her as a vastly dangerous agent in the employ of the soviets she pre- 
tended to abhor. 

The consulate reveals that she actually Is in close touch with the 
Soviet Embassy, holding conferences this week with Ambassador Ra- 
kovsky and Foreign Minister Chicherin. She planned to return to 
America to establish an antibolshevik magazine. 

“The consulate general has learned from authentic sources,” an- 
nounced Consul Bigelow, bead of the passport bureau, that Princess 
Zizianof was arrested during the war as an agent of the Central 
Powers in Petrograd and deported to Siberia and that she now is 
an agent of the Soviet Government and during the past year has been 
conducting sham antibolshevik propaganda in the United States and 
Canada with a view of establishing relations with Influential American 
societies and individuals.” 

The consulate charges that her marriage as a third-rate French 
actress to Prince Zizianoff was accomplished by the payment of $250 
to the prince, whose title gave her entry to powerful circles. Tue 
princess brought tears to many eyes in America by her recitals of the 
horrors of the bolshevik régime, which she claims killed 34 of her hus- 
band’s relatives, many before her eyes. She claimed she wished to save 
America from these horrors. 


And on yesterday, this same December 18, 1925, we learn 
from the following clipping that students in China are afflicted 
with this “red” disease: 


CHINESE MOB ATTACKS CHRISTIAN SCHOOL AS REDS RENEW ACTIVITY 
[By Associated Press] 


LONDON, December 18.—A Hongkong dispatch to the Evening News 
says there is considerable anti-Christian activity among Chinese stu- 
dents in Canton and Swatow. 

In the latter city, it added, a red movement to obtain control of the 
mission school culminated in an attempt by a mob to wreck the Eng- 
lish Presbyterian School and the Anglo-Chinese College. Damage 
amounting to 25,000 pounds is reported, 


And just what does it mean when it has full sway? Just to 
what extent does it affect the rights and privileges of the ordi- 
nary human and of civilization itself? The magazine, Work, 
well edited by Mr. P. G. Moran, of Columbus, Ohio, in its De- 
cember, 1925, issue, just off the press, gives us the following 
information: 


IT 18 INCONCEIVABLE THAT WE WOULD WISH CLOSER RELATIONS WITH 


RUSSIA 

In view of the record and attitude of Soviet Russia, it seems incon- 
ceivable that any American would wish to establish closer relations 
with that so-called government. 

It is well known that the underlying principle of the bolshevist 
program is destruction by violence of all governments where religion, 
family, and private property are permitted to exist and that its 
agents are actively engaged in stirring np revolution against all such 
governments, including our own, and that this program also contem- 
plates the slaughter or enslavement of all foes or critics of bolshevism. 

Trotski said only four months ago, June 2, 1925, in a speech be- 
fore the Council of People’s Commissars: “ Our most dangerous enemy 
is the United States of America. We must bend every effort to 
destroy it.” 

Zinoviev, chairman of the Communist Third International, and the 
most powerful man in the Moscow Government, says: “ We haye 
exterminated the capitalists and property owners in Russia. We are 
going to do the same thing to the intelligentsla of Europe and 
America.” 

From 1917 to 1920 the bolshevist leaders exterminated 2,000,000 

Russians. During three months in the Crimea alone 120,000 official 
executions took place. It is estimated that from 1917 to 1923 
8,500,000 people were “ officially” killed. From 1917 to 1922 one or- 
ganization, the cheka, killed without trial 600,000 people. As punish- 
ment for threats against the life of Lenin, 3,500 men were shot while 
in prison. The Moscow Government called this “collective retribu- 
tion.” : 
Letzis, red terror leader, said: “We exterminate not merely in- 
dividuals, but the bourgeoisie (middle class) as a class. Don't look 
into our records for the evidence of the criminal actions of accused 
persons. Their fate is decided by the fact of what class they belong 
to, what education they have gotten. This is the essence of the red 
terror.” 

Professor Sorokin, of the University of Petrograd, estimates the num- 
ber of persons executed in Russia between 1917 and 1921 as 1,758,457, 
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This number ineluded 6,000 teachers, 9,000 physicians, 70,000 police- 
men, 12,950 landowners, 255,000 intelligentsia (educated class), 
193,280 workers, and 815,000 peasants, This does not include the 
unrecorded executions, 

The Krasnaia Gazette, bolsheyist organ, said September 1, 1918: 
“Let us murder by thousands, Let our enemies choke themselves 
with their own blood. Kill as many as we can. For one of our 
heads they have to pay many thousands of their heads.” 

This is the government with which some Americans wish to co- 
operate financially and politically, giving it strength to carry out the 
announced purpose to introduce into the United States the system 
enthroned in Russia. 


And Mr. Moran in Work shows us just where those Chinese 
students got their dose of communism: 


“HANDS OFF CHINA” AND “ LONG LIVE SOVIET RUSSIA” ARE THE SLOGANS 


“Hands off China” and “Long live Soviet Russia" meetings are 
berug held by communists under Moscow direction in American in- 
dustrial centers. “Hands off China” of course means everybody's 
hands except those of Soviet Russia. What will happen to China 
when Soviet Russia gets her hands on the Republic is clearly fore- 
shadowed by what happened to the Georgia nation in the Caucasus, 
The Sovict Government made a treaty with Georgia promising entire 
independence in domestic affairs. Within nine months the bolshevists 
sent an invading army of 100,000 into Georgia, devasting the country 
and executing all Georgian leaders. This was done for the idealistic 
purpose of gaining control of the Georgian manganese deposits, which 
were confiscated by Moscow and have since been leased to a group of 
American capitalists. A large initial payment has already been made 
and soviet troops in the Orient are being palid in American dollars, 
China has great natural resources which can be sold at a price that 
will enable the Moscow dictators to pay the cost of their operations 
against noncommunist governments. 


“ ETERXAL VIGILANCE is THE PRICE OF LIBERTY,” 


It is time that all loyal Americans should stand guard and 
repel every attempt that is made to undermine the Government 
of the United States. I said that I am backing up our brave 
and fearless Secretary of State, Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, in 
his wise action in keeping out of our country Countess Karolyi. 
He deserves the praise of every patriot. Her husband, Count 
Michael Karolyi, admitted that he is a communist. And his 
wife, Countess “ Red Catherine” Karolyi, is of the same faith. 

The leading communist organ in America published in a 
foreign language is the Hungarian daily newspaper Uj Elore, 
published in New York City. On May 24, 1925, it published an 
interview from Count Karolyi, quoting him as saying: 


I am a tnost radical revolutionist. My conviction is that capitalism 
must be superseded by a proletarian régime. 


And the Uj Elore asserted that Count Karolyi expressed 
friendship for communistie activities, and said: 


It is but natural that I should sympathize with the Communist 
Party, I will work toward winning over the peasantry for the revolu ; 
tion. 


Our laws required the Secretary of State and our immigra- 
tion authorities to keep such tadicals out of the United States. 
Certain friends of Countess Karolyi claim that she was coming 
here merely on a visit. I have in my possession a large placard 
that was posted in a barber shop in Trenton, N. J., about 
November 1, advertising a lecture that Countess Karolyi ex- 
pected to deliver there. What was to be her subject? The 
placard does not state. But all of us who have kept up with 
“red” activities know substantially what was to be her 
message. And Secretary Kellogg did exactly right in making 
her stay in her own country. But I must take up the main case 
of my discussion. 

CARLO TRESCA 


On December 8, 1923, Carlo Tresca was sentenced to serve 
one year and a day in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, for 
unlawfully publishing prohibited matter in his newspaper Il 
Martello, on September 8, 1923. As far back as 1915 Carlo 
Tresea pleaded guilty to publishing prohibited matter and was 
fined. On July 21, 1923, the whole issue of Il Martello was 
held up by postal authorities. On September 21, 1923, his whole 
issne was again held up. On October 27, 1923, his whole issue 
was again held up. On November 10, 1923, his whole issue was 
again held up. And again on November 24, 1923, Il Martello 
was again held up by postal authorities. But his appeal from 
his conyiction and sentence was not decided until November 10, 
1924, when the appellate court affirmed the judgment. 

And almost immediately thereafter, the President of the 
United States was besieged with letters to grant Tresca a 
pardon, 
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We all know that President Calvin Coolidge does not believe 
in radicalism. He has no sympathy with communism. IIe 
believes in law and order. He proved this under the trying 
ordeal of the Boston police strike. But the President was 
overreached in this case. He did not look up the “red affilia- 
tion” of the many apparently prominent men and women who 
urged him to pardon Tresca, and he granted executive clem- 
ency to him. 

I went to the trouble of going to the Department of Justice 
and making a personal examination of the Carlo Tresca file. 
I wanted to see for myself just who had influenced this pardon. 
Many of the names I recognized immediately as well-known 
radicals. But concerning many of them I thought, just as the 
President must have thought, surely they can not be lined up 
in any way with radicals. But I determined to find out. 

Hon. Francis Ralston Welsh, of No. 20 South Fifteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is one of the best-posted men in the 
United States on “red” activities. During the World War 
and since he has rendered loyal, faithful, efficient, patriotic 
service to his country in making exhaustive studies and inves- 
tigations of the activities of disloyalists. I wrote him the 
following letter: 

WaAsutncton, D. C., August 8, 1925. 
Hon. FRANCIS RALSTON WELSH, 

` 2 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Mr. WELSH : When the notorious Carlo Tresca was recently 
pardoned, having knowledge of his activities in the United States for 
Several years, I was interested to know whether any prominent 
Americans advocated clemency for him. 

I went to the trouble of making a personal examination of his file 
in the Department of Justice. By merely reading the names of some 
who wrote letters requesting his pardon, it was readily apparent why 
they were interested. But there are quite a number who urged clem- 
ency for Tresca whose interest I am unable to understand. 

In my judgment you are one of the best-posted men in the United 
States on red organizations in the United States, and their activities 
and affiliations, I am therefore submitting to you a list of a number 
of these indorsers, and will highly appreciate it if you will frankly 
tell me just what you know about them, and whether they have any 
connection, directly or indirectly, with the red influences existing in 
our Nation: 

Miss Elizabeth Gilman, 518 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Inez Haynes Irwin, 240 West Eleventh Street, New York, N. Y. 

Robert Morse Lovett, 421 West Twenty-first Street, New York. 

Mrs. II. S. Dudley, 45 Leighton Road, Wellesley, Mass, 

Dr. Alice Hamilton, Harvard University, 56 Van Dyke Street, Bós- 
ton, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. A. H. Hopkins, 58 East Fifty-sixth Street, New York. 

Doris Stevens, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Katherine Leckie, 180 East Sixty-seventh Street, New York. 

Henry G. Alsberg, 56 West Ninety-fifth Street, New York. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, New York, 

Ellen Winsor, Haverford, Pa. 

Kate Crane Gartz, Altadena, Calif. 

American Civil Liberties Union, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Grace Potter, 121 East Nineteenth Street, New York. 

H. L. Mencken (who wrote the article “The land of the free,” pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Evening Sun, in behalf of Tresca, on Janu- 
ary 12, 1925). 

The Baltimore Evening Sun (which on January 17, 1925, published 
an editorial in behalf of Tresca). 

Edward C. Mead, 19 Euston Street, Brookline, Mass. 

Francis H. Mancuso, 1643 One hundred and eleventh Street, New 
York. 

Albert deSilver, 98 Joraleman Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 

Katherine Anthony, 23 Bank Street, New York, 

Elizabeth Irwin, 23 Bench Street, New York. 

Miss Margaret Shaw (associate of Lillian D. Wald). 

George Haven Putnam, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

Dr. Alfred S. Knopf, 16 West Ninety-fifth Street, New York. 

For several years you have made a determined, courageous, efficient, 
splendid fight against the strangle hold with which world-wide an- 
archists attempted to throttle our Government, and I want to com- 
mend you for it. No other man in the United States has done more 
than you. 

Thanking you for the requested information, and with kindest 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely your friend, THOMAS L. BLANTON. 

To show just how very careful Mr. Welsh is in making his 
investigations, and in checking up his data before giving it 
out, he did not reply to my letter of August 8, 1925, until about 
two months later, when I received from him the following 
reply: 
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1925 
(Cable Address“ Ralston ") FRANCIS RALSTON WELSH, 
20 SOUTH FIFTEENTH STREET, 
Philadelphia, October 24, 1925. 
Hon. Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Duar Mr. BLANTON : Your inquiries about the signers of petitions 
for release of the anarchist Carlo Tresca have been duly received, and 
I wish to again congratulate you on your vigilance and hard work in 
the public interest, which, I can assure you, is appreciated by many 
Republicans as well as Democrats, 

As the whole agitation for Tresca is evidently an American Civil 
Liberties Union affair, I will begin with that organization. 

If the founders of the American Civil Liberties Union (hereinafter 
A. C. L. U.) had been frank, they would have called it the“ Unamerican 
Criminal License Union,” It has now completely thrown off the mask 
and no one connected with it, who uses ordinary discretion and intel- 
ligence, can help knowing that it is a communistic organization whose 
subversive methods are aimed at the undermining of our Government. 
Its members are engaged in all sorts of propaganda, from hypocritical 
humanitarian and peace propaganda, meant to deprive the country of 
its police forces and means of resisting the uprisings and civil war by 
which the communists hope ultimately to win their ends, through the 
whole gamut of communist strivings up to the deliberate and open 
advocacy of civil war and the forcible overthrow of our Government 
and seizure. of power by the communists, 

In the Lusk investigation into revolutionary radicalism by a com- 
mittee of the New York Legislature, the American Civil Liberties Union 
(A. C. L. U.) was quite thoroughly exposed, and Roger N. Baldwin, the 
virtual head of the organization, entitled “director,” was examined. 
Baldwin testified (p. 1980): “The advocacy of murder, unaccompanied 
by any act, is within the legitimate scope of free speech,“ and, speaking 
of all his committee, “All of them believe in the right of persons to 
advocate the overthrow of government by force and violence.” This 
public statement was never publicly repudiated by his committee, on 
which were, at the time, some of the most notorious characters in the 
country (p. 1089). Baldwin was an old hanger-on of the Berkman an- 
archist gang and one of the members of the“ League for Amnesty of 
Political Prisoners,” which was the virtual beginning of the A. C. L. U., 
This league was gotten up by Alexander Berkman when in jall, as his 
letters to his cousin, Minna Lowensohn, show. He particularly meant 
it to help him and his pal, Tom Mooney, to get out of jail. Baldwin, 
a Harvard man, prides himself on his philosophy, endeavoring to jus- 
tify abnormal appetites and free love for men and women. He has been 
the champion of seditious activities and those who advocated commun- 
ism, civil war, overthrow of our Government, and crimes of violence. 

When Judge Mayer, of the United States district court, sentenced 
Roger Nash Baldwin to jail for a year on charges which Baldwin 
acknowledged in court were true, the judge stated that war could 
not have been successfully carried on by the United States if such 
an attitude as Baldwin’s had prevailed, and added, “Such an attitude 
would have led inevitably to disorder and finally to the destruction of 
our Government.” 

A pamphlet of the A. C. L. U. said, “ Laws purporting to prevent the 
advocacy of the overthrow of the government by force and violence 
are all violations of the right of free speech.” It opposed all laws 
against criminal anarchy and sedition. It upheld murderers, dyna- 
miters, communists, draft obstructors, etc., and Baldwin himself was 
jailed for obstructing the draft and is now under bail for exciting 
foreigners to defy our laws. He was in correspondence with Harold 
Evans, writing his regret that, though they had representatives in 
other branches of the service, they did not have “liberals” planted 
in the Post Office and the Department of Justice, which were the 
chief war enforcement agencies, showing Baldwin's desire to weaken 
our ability to carry on the war. 

To camouflage their activities, Baldwin wrote to the German agent, 
Louis P. Lochner, “ We want to look like patriots—get a lot of good 
flags, talk a good deal about the Constitution,” etc. (Lusk 1981) and the 
Lusk report says of the A. C. L. U., We will find that what is sought 
is not freedom of speech but license,” and it shows that the A. C. L. U. 
advocates measures for the effectuation of the forceful overthrow of 
our Government, and (p. 1982) “is a supporter of all subversive 
movements.” 

The A. C. L. U. has consistently supported communists, murderers, 
dynamiters, and other criminals. As an instance, it upheld the brutal 
murder of our soldiers by the I. W. W. at Centralia, and under the 
lead of John Haynes Holmes, Mrs. Gartz, and others, it is at present 
inciting the 1. W. W. to commit crimes and rebel against the laws 
of California. 

One member of the A. C. L. U. national committee is William Z, Fos- 
ter, of the central executive committee of the Communist Party of 
America, now merged into the Workers’ Party, which it founded and 
owned. Foster's pamphlet on syndicalism advocated the scrapping of 
all morals, decency, truth, good faith, charity and everything else 
that raises man above the lowest beasts, and this in the interest of 
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communist syndicalism, and this is well known to his associates in 
the A. C. L. U. He was the communist candidate for President on the 
communist ticket in 1924. 

Another national committee member is the James A. Duncan who 
tried to bring about an insurrection at Seattle, as shown by Ole 
Hanson, Duncan is also one of the Workers’ Education Bureau Com- 
mittee, presided over by James H. Maurer and controlling Brookwood 
College and at least influencing Bryn Mawr Summer School. 

Another is George P. West, one of the bolshevist Nation crowd. 
(Professor Beals of the Nation's staff said it had doubled its cir- 
culation since it had “ turned bolshevik.“) As shown by Anarchist 
Berkman's correspondence, seized by District Attorney Fickert, Berk- 
man paid West $300 to make a report fayorable to the murderer and 
anarchist Tom Mooney and make It public as a United States docu- 
ment after first submitting it to Berkman for his approval. West was 
in the employ of the United States and acting under Berkman’s friend, 
Frank P. Walsh, of the Industrial Relations Committee, to whom Berk- 
man had appealed for help. 

West's chief on the Nation, Oswald Garrison Villard, is also on 
the A. C. L. U. committee, and his name appears in other red con- 
nections, biin 

On the committee we also find Frank P. Walsh, Anarchist Berkman's 
friend, who, while chairman of the United States Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee, was appealed to by Berkman to help his anarchist 
friends, Mooney, Billings, etc., to escape the consequences of the Pre- 
paredness Day murders. In response Walsh sent West out to play the 
anarchist game and West made a report in their favor as a United 
States document, but first submitted it to Anarchist Berkman for his 
approval. It was Walsh who sent a scurrilous telegram to the Mooney 
meeting in Chicago, gotten up by Emma Goldman, in support of 
Mooney'’s attempt to escape the penalty of his crimes. This tried 
to discredit District Attorney Fickert because he ventured to do his 
duty in prosecuting Mooney. It was Walsh who lent aid and comfort 
to the Mooney graft game. He was chosen by the American Civil 
Liberties Union to support the communists arrested at Bridgman, 
Mich,, and help them escape the penalty of the law. He was inter- 
ested in the soviet’s scheme for obtaining money called the Ukraine 
Farming & Machinery Co. He was a supporter of the traitor De Valera 
and that Sinn Fein element that were trading with this country's 
enemies during war times. He was one of the 12 men calling them- 
selves the National Popular Government League, which sought to help 
Louis F. Post prevent the deportation of anarchists and so “ nullify 
the laws of Congress,” as Attorney General Palmer phrased it. In 
this he was associated with David Wallerstein—a recent addition 
to the A. C. L. U. national committee and an understudy of Morris 
Hillquit and also counsel for A. C. L. U. members and for the Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom crowd—as well as 
with three members of the Harvard Law School, Felix Frankfurter, 
Roscoe Pound, and Zechariah Chafee, jr. -Ernst Freud was another 
of this league and also one of the A. C. L. U. committee. Tyrrel Wil- 
liams, of the Committee of Forty-eight, was another. These men echoed 
the charges of the communists, anarchists, and I. W. W. against the 
agents of the Department of Justice, who enforced the law, but a con- 
gressional committee, as was to be expected, found these charges largely 
of the stock criminal variety and without foundation in truth. They 
were merely an effort to block law enforcement against criminals 
conspiring to overthrow our Government. 

Another committeeman is Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard Law 
School, counsel for the Mooney whitewashing committee, one of the 
notorious National Popular Government League, and rebuked by 
Colonel Roosevelt for taking the part of the disloyal I. W. W. rioters. 
Roosevelt wrote him: “Your report is as thoroughly misleading a 
document as could be written on the subject.” Frankfurter is also 
under Maurer one of the Labor Education Bureau crowd which pro- 
motes that antithesis of patriotism, class consclousness, 

Another A. C. L. U. committeeman is James H. Maurer, president of 
the Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, and friend, aider, and 
abetter of anarchists and communists. We find him in 1919 as- 
sociated in the People’s Council of America with Mrs, J. Sargent 
Cram, who gave Mooney and Berkman money to run an anarchist 
paper; M. Eleanor Fitzgerald, anarchist and the sweetheart of Berk- 
man who helped him to run the Blast; Max Eastman; Scott Nearing; 
Albert Rhys Williams, well known as the agent in America of Lenin; 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn; Norman Thomas, and other reds. He was 
publicly denounced in October, 1919, by Attorney General Palmer, 
who quoted Maurer as saying on July 29, 1917, in Arien Hall, Port- 
land, Oreg., that we were at war because “ Morgan, Schwab, Wilson, 
and others are afraid of losing milllons of British securities,” and 
then denouncing conscription and adding, Why wait longer? Now 
is the time to rebel.” Palmer quoted him also as saying, on March 
24, 1919, at Workers’ Hall, East Pittsburgh, after denouncing the 
press for speaking against bolshevism, Let me say to my socialist 
friends and to my anarchist friends that you can not be too revolu- 
tionary for me, for 1 am as revolutionary as the next one.“ 
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The Workers’ Education Bureau, of which Maurer is chairman and 
with which are connected A. J. Muste; Mary Anderson; Susan M. 
Kingsbury, of Bryn Mawr; Agnes Nestor; Roscoe Pound, dean of Har- 
vard Law School; H. W. L. Dana; Paul Scharrenberg, the supporter 
of Mooney and Berkman; John Brophy; James A, Duncan, of Seattle 
insurrection fame, elc, was gotten up to teach class consciousness, 
which is the negation of patriotism, and at its meeting on April 22, 
1922, Maurer in an address stated, To my socialist, communist, and 
revolutionary friends who speak in glowing terms about us workers 
running everything, you can't talk too much of that for me." 

The originator and chief organizer of the Mooney meeting in Chi- 
cago was the anarchist Emma Goldman. Its chairman was Edward D. 
Nolan, of the Machinists’ Union, A. F. of L., whom Alexander Berkman 
described as the most intimate friend he had. Maurer was vice chalr- 
man and Edward C. Nockles secretary. It was controlled by the red“ 
element, which selected the officers. Maurer was one of the advisory 
committee of the notorious Soviet Kusbas Colony swindle. 

On account of his disloyal activities, citizens of Reading, where 
Maurer lives, prevented his delivering an address there. 

Another of the A. C. L. U. Committee is A. J. Muste; a founder of 
the communist Intercollegiate Socialist Society and of the Committee of 
VYorty-eight—both practically A. C. L. U. promotions, In bis Making 
Socialists Out of College Students, Mr. Woodworth Clum quotes Muste 
us stating that all labor unions have for their objective “ the overthrow 
of the existing order of society.” Muste was then organizer of the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers’ Union. He is now head of Brookwoed 
College, which is a labor-union affair teaching class consciousness 
under the Labor Education Bureau, of which Maurer is chairman. At 
the time of the formation of the Committee of Forty-eight Muste was 
associated in that with Albert Rhys Willlams, the direct representative 
of Lenin; Allen McCurdy, of the bolshevik Nation; Joseph Gilbert, of 
the Nonpartisan League; Morris Hillquit, representative of the soviet 
bureau and on the A. C. L. U. committee: Lincoln Colcord, of the Nation; 
Scott Nearing, Crystal Eastman, etc. Muste was also present at the 
June, 1920, meeting to form the Intercollegiate Soclalist Society. 
Among others there was Robert Minor, of the Berkman anarchist gang, 
und now one of the chief underground communists in the United 
States. It was Minor who tried to bring about the mutiny of our 
troops in the vicinity of Coblenz and Dusseldorf. He is the friend of 
Duncan McDonald, who was president of the Illinois coal miners, and 
was Influential in persuading that organization to come out for Soviet 
Russia, 

On the A. C. L. U. committee we also find the three chief leaders of 
the Women's International League for Peace and Freedom, which is en- 
denvoring to prepare the way for the communist uprising by bringing 
about complete disarmament of the country. They are Sophonisba P. 
Breckenridge; Agnes Brown Leach, wife of Henry Goddard Leach, of 
the pink Fomm; and Jane Addams. Miss Addams, with Anarchist 
Berkman’s friend, Frank P. Walsb, was in February, 1920, one of the 
vice presidents of the Public Ownership League, in association with 
Glenn E. Plumb, Frederic C. Howe, J. L. Engdahl. etc. She was listed 
ss 4 stockholder in the Russian-American Industrial Corporation, with 
Lenin, Debs, and others. She is a member of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. At a dinner given by the Fellowship of Reconcillation on 
June 9 in California specimen guests were representatives of the 
communist Federated Press, members of the Industrial Workers of 
the World and communist workers, a leader of the Young Communist 
Internationale, a director of the local American Civil Liberties Union 
branch, and an attorney for communists and Industrial Workers of 
the World, At another meeting a member, after praising Miss Addams, 
announced that she would never be patriotic until she gained the 
communist ends she strove for. At another meeting a speaker predicted 
victory for the Japanese if war with the United States should occur. 
It seems that the “reconciliation” of this fellowship must all be 
necording to the communist program, 

Another A. C. L. U. committeeman is Scott Nearing, writer for the 
Revolutionary Age, which was an exponent of Leninism, and openly 
advocated the overthrow of our Government by force. Then there is 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, who was an agitator for the Industrial 
Workers of the World, and other red causes, and an intimate friend 
of the anarchist, Carlo Tresca, sometimes in communist parlance called 
his “wife.” The Lusk report, page 953, says she is “thoroughly 
committed“ to the “overthrow of the Government.” Sbe was ope of 
the communist Workers’ Defense Union and a friend and associate of 
M. Eleanor Fitzgerald and other Berkman anarchists. She is one of 
the most notorious red“ agitators in the United States. 

Then we have Edmund C. Eraus and Arthur LeSueur, who was one 
of the founders of the Industrial Workers of the World and the Non- 
partisan League, and one of the Minot rioters, whose disloyalty to our 
institutions has been thoroughly exposed In court, 

Another of the committee is the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, who 
has been engaged in exciting the I. W. W. in California to defy 
the laws of the State and in seeking to stir up trouble between 
negroes and whites. He was one of the notorious Labor Defense 
Council with various others of the A. C. L. U. crowd, Eugene V. 
Debs, the Rev. John A. Ryan, Robert M. Buck, C. E. Ruthenberg 
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of the executive committee of the Communist Party of America, Foster, 
William F. Dunne, editor of the Communist Daily Worker, Earl R. 
Browder, Hulet M. Wells of Seattle jail fame, Francis Fisher Kane 
of the red and disloyal National Popular Government League, ete. 
Holmes was an associate of the German agent, Lochner, and Rosika 
Schwimmer, and of Lilllan D. Wald, of the foreign policy asso- 
elation, ete. We find him in the Civil Libertics Union with Baldwin, 
Leach, Eastman, Addams, etc., of the A. C. L. U., as well as Prot. 
Emily Greene Balch, Zona Gale, Scott Nearing, James H. Maurer, 
Alice Lewisohn, Paul U. Kellog, Frank Bohn, ete. Kellog is also 
one of the foreign policy association, Holmes, like J. A. H. Hopkins, 
was one of the red Committee of Forty-eight. He was also of Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation. 

Lusk report says (p. 1476), “One of the most active groups of 
negro radicals is that which publishes the Messenger,” and speaks 
of its “stimulation of the class struggle,” and its being “ distinctly 
revolutionary.” It upheld communism and the soviets and excited 
negroes against whites, and encouraged them in rioting. It com- 
mended the Seattle attempt at insurrection led by James A. Duncan 
and Leon Green Butouetsky. This paper was commended and en- 
couraged by Holmes, Baldwin, etc., of the A. C. L. U. committee. 

The World To-morrow was a pacifist paper and purveyor of sneaking 
mendacity of the communist type. Among its officers and directors 
were Holmes, Norman Thomas, Villard, Rey. Harry F. Ward, Edward 
W. Evans, John Nevin Sayre, and L. Hollingsworth Wood, of the 
A. C, L. U. committee, 

The Federated Press, starting with another name, is a communist 
affair gotten up by Scott Nearing, and under the auspices of the Ger- 
man agent Lochner, Nearing, Anna Louise Strong, and Frederle C. 
Howe were among its correspondents. Lochner, I belleve, still repre- 
sents it in Berlin. z 

Frederic C. Howe is another of the A. C. L. U. committee. He was 
immigration commissioner of the port of New York, who resigned 
when a congressional investigation was rumored, but a committee 
of the House did investigate, and he and his methods were thoroughly 
exposed. Using the phraseology of Berkman he spoke of the criminals 
and anarchists held at Ellis Island as political“ deportees. Some 
of these he released without security, leaving them free to continue 
their anarchist work. Their offenses were criminal and not po- 
litical, He was in correspondence with Emma Goldman, who wrote 
to Howe as a friend and gave a letter of introduction to him to 
Joseph Goldberg, a white-slave trader, saying he was recommended 
by Schmidt and Caplan, who are serving life sentences for partici- 
pation iu the McNamara murders, These she calls men of principle, 
which would commend itself to Howe. She refers to patriotism as 
“cheap nationalism” and winds up, “I hope you and Marie have 
been well. Please remember me heartily to her. Sincerely, Emma 
Goldman.” The anarchists Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and George 
Andreyschine were also friendly correspondents of Howe. The latter 
thanks him for his appreciation and support and writes that Acting 
Secretary John B. Densmore (the fugitive from justice in California, 
who made a report that his chief, William B. Wilson, told Congress 
it could not be communicated to the House in full because part of it 
was so rotten that the printers struck against printing it) had can- 
celed his deportation warrant, which he seemed to think was due 
to Howe's friendly infiuence. He sympathetically assures Howe 
that he will do all he can to foster the “golden age — a com- 
munist-anarchist expression for the overthrow of our civilization 
and the relgn of communism and anarchy. Another letter was from 
Howe to Mrs. J. Sargent Cram, and who gave money to Mooney and 
Berkman to run their anarchist paper, “The Blast,’ and sent a 
check for $25 to the anarchist M. Eleanor Fitzgerald to help Berk- 
man's League for Amnesty of Political Prisoners—the beginning of 
the A. C. L. U. Another letter is from Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and 
praises Andreyschine, speaks with approval of Carlo Tresea’s an- 
archist work among tho ore miners, for which he was in jall, and 
saya she has appealed to Leonard D. Abbott (one of the Freedom 
group of anarchists and assistant editor of Freedom and a close 
friend of John B. Densmore). She adds, “We rely on our liberal- 
spirited friends in New York and I count you among the first,” and 
she approvingly writes of Andreyschine as a little rebel. She closes, 
“With all good wishes, I am, yours cordially, Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn.“ 

Dante Barton writes to Helen Marot, care of the Masses (a com- 
munist-anarchist paper), that he depends upon Howe's friendly action. 

Byron H. Uhl, Acting Commissioner of Immigration, testified that 
Howe had held up from April 24 until June 4 an order directing ofi- 
cials of Ellis Island to stop the circulation of radical Uterature among 
immigrants at the island. 

One of the most active A. C. L. U. committeemen is Morris Hiliquit, 
who calls himself a socialist, but plays into the hands of the communists. 
He was counsel for the anarchist Alexander Berkman, and we learn 
from the Lusk report (643) that he was head of the soviet legal 
department in the United States and (1789) declared himself a revo- 
lutionary and “ont to overthrow the entire capitalists’ system,” in 
which he included the Government of the United States, and that he 
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favored bolshevik as against patriotic methods (540). His real name 
was Misca Hilkowicz and he is a Russian. He was a contributing 
editor of the red Labor Age, one of the founders of the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist League, and, like Prof. William I. Hull, of 
Swarthmore, Scott Nearing, the rabid communist Trachtenberg, who is 
a tool of the Third International, etc, he was a lecturer at the 
notoriously red and disloyal Rand School, which was raided during 
the war. He led the Socialist Party into the Farmer-Labor Party 
when the communists determined to go there. He is hand-in-glove 
with many of the communists and, whatever the difference in theory, 
it is dificult to distinguish his practice from that of many of the 
avowed communists, The practical difference between socialism and 
communism seems to have been largely obliterated. It has been 
wittily put that the communists practice what the socialists preach— 
“ When you give forth ‘expropriate,’ we simply go and rob.“ 

Another of the committee is Robert Morss Lovett, professor at the 
University of Chicago and a close friend of Jane Addams, who had him 
address the summer school of the Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom in 1924. Lovett was one of the board of editors 
of the Dial, a paper whose disloyal and communist utterances are 
exposed in the Lask report. Part of his history is to be found in the 
Lusk report and in Whitney's Reds in America, published by the 
American Defense Society. Baldwin's statement applied to him as 
well as to the others. He was a friend of and on the faculty of the 
Chicago School of Social Philosophy with Dr. Leland Olds and Dr. 
Carl Haessler. Olds wrote a mendacious article for the Daily 
Worker, communist organ, of June 3, 1924, in which he excited class 
hatred, and, like Lovett, was connected. with the communist Federated 
Press, Haessler is editor of the Federated Press, a communist. organ, 
and spent a couple of years in jail as a service evader. He said he 
would be glad to kill for the purpose of overthrowing our Government. 
Lovett is vice president of the Communist League for Industrial 
Democracy and associated with him are other reds. He was a friend 
of Bruce Rogers, who collected money for the Federated Press, with 
which Lovett was also connected. 

Another national committeeman was Andrew Furuseth of the Sea- 
men's Union, whose union, during the strike in San Francisco, in- 
solently undertook to issue passes to United States officials to pass 
United States property from United States warehouses to United 
States vessels over United States territory. 

Norman Hapgood is another committeeman. He has now found a 
berth with a Hearst paper. While unconfirmed minister to Denmark 
at Copenhagen, he was the go-between of bolsheviki and anarchists in 
New York and those in Russia. The Berkman anarchists regarded 
him as a useful friend. 

Norman M. Thomas is another, and the president is the Rev. Harry 
F. Ward. The vice president is Duncan McDonald, president of the 
Illinois Coal Miners Union and the communists’ first candidate for 
President of the United States. He is, as stated, a friend of Robert 
Minor as well as other communists. Another is B. W. Huebsch, pub- 
lisher of red literature. Others are Max and Crystal Eastman, up- 
holders of the anarchists, I. W. W., etc., who occupy several pages in 
the Lusk report, 

Still others are Julia S. O'Connor and Rose Schneiderman. They are 
mentioned in the Lusk report and, like Frankfurter, James A. Duncan, 
and Maurer, are connected with the Workers’ Education Bureau, as 
are also Mary Anderson, of the United States Department of Labor; 
Susan M. Kingsbury, of Bryn Mawr College; W. Jett Lauck, of the 
Plumb Plan League; Alexander Howat, who tried to defy Kansas law; 
Roscoe Pound, dean of the Harvard Law School, ete. 

Then there is William H. Johnston, of the Machinists’ Union, who 
first was a strong proponent of the sixteen railroad brotherhood 
merger gotten up by the communists, but afterwards there was a 
violent quarrel over the spoils of office, but not in the least over 
patriotism or principle, and now Johnston is calling some of the 
communists names, with the assistance of John L. Lewis, of the 
United Mine Workers, and some of the communists are returning the 
compliments. 

Fremont Older is another comparatively recent addition, He enter- 
tained Berkman and Goldman in public and has stood in with the 
communists, I. W. W., anarchists, ete., and rather specializes in this, It 
was to his paper that Ford and Suhr telegraphed before they com- 
mitted the murders for which they are now in jail, and they asked 
that reporters should be sent, as something was about to happen. He 
has constantly opposed the forces of law, order, and decency in the 
interest of criminals. He was a supporter of Mooney, Berkman, 
Goldman, Ford, Suhr, Caplan, Schmidt, the McNamaras, and others of 
the kind. 

Father John A. Ryan is another. He is a bitter thorn in the side 
of many respectable Catholics. He is director of the social action 
department of the National Catholic Welfare Council and has been 
prominent in the American Association for Labor Legislation, which 
is communistic; the National Consumers’ League, also communistic; 
the National Council for Prevention of War, which was virtually a 
communist affair; the Labor Defense Council, gotten up under com- 
munist and I. W. W. auspices, etc. During the communist effort to 
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overthrow the criminal syndicalist law of California, Father Ryan 
spoke against it. He, with Elizabeth Gilman, Agnes Brown Leach, and 
Frank P. Walsh, were members of the American Federated Russian 
Famine Relief, gotten up by the communists. 

From an authority on such subjects, namely, the I. W. W. paper, the 
Industrial Worker, I see that Eugene V. Debs, Elizabeth Glendower 
Evans, David Starr Jordan, Kate Crane Garts, David Wallerstein, 
and Peter Witt have been added to the A. C. L. U. national committee. 
Debs is too well known to need mention, as is also Darrow, who was 
counsel for the McNamara murderers, the Chicago murderers, Loeb 
and Leopold, ete. Jordan was a pacifist during the war. Wallerstein 
has been mentioned above. Mrs. Elizabeth Glendower Evans is one of 
the prominent lights in the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

Kate Crane Gartz has been one of the A. C. L. U. financial angels and 
very active in supporting the I. W. W. communists, etc., in California 
with the assistance of the Rev. John Haynes Holmes. She is con- 
stantly active in subyersive movements, opposes the criminal syn- 
dicalist law of California and works with Upton Sinclair, George P. 
West, J. H. Ryckman, Prince Hopkins, H. A. Bell, the anarchist, etc. 
Reports on red activities in California constantly mention her doings. 

Albert DeSilver (now dead) was a director of the A. C. L. U. and an 
associate of Baldwin, his codirector, and other reds and disloyalists. 

There are more of the same sort, but to do justice to the union 
would take volumes. Much of the 4,000-page Lusk report has to do 
with the varied activities of the A. C, L. U. and its affillated or- 
ganizations, 

Exposed in the Senate investigation as war obstructors, red, ete., 
was a long list, and afterwards another list was given out in January, 
1921, by the Department of Justice, of radicals who controlled radi 
eal organizations in the United States. On both lists we find the 
names of many of the A. C. L. U. officérs and committee, including the 
Rey. Norman M. Thomas, Roger N. Baldwin, Morris Hillquit, Scott 
Nearing, James H. Maurer, Helen Phelps Stokes, Edmund C. Evans, 
Rabbi Judah L. Magnes, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Frederic C. Howe, and Agnes Brown Leach, Other A. C. L. U. 
names on the first Hst are those of Jane Addams and Sophonisba P, 
Breckenridge of the Women's International League for Peace and 
Freedom; John Lovejoy Elliott; Elizabeth Gurley Flynn; Rev. John 
N. Sayre, Rev.. Harry F. Ward, and L. Hollingsworth Wood; while on 
the second list are Max and Crystal Eastman, Vida D. Scudder, Jo- 
seph D. Cannon, George P. West, Robert Morss Lovett, Benjamin L. 
Huebsch, Lincoln Colcord, and Allan McCurdy. We also find on both 
lists the names of Prof. Emily Greene Balch; H, W. L. Dana, of the 
Workers“ Education Bureau; Lillian D. Wald, of the Foreign Policy 
Association; Louis P.. Lochner; and Amos R. E. Pinchot. Other note- 
worthy names on one or the other list are Harold Evans; Prof. Wil- 
liam I. Hull, of Swarthmore and the Rand School; Rev. Frederick 
Lynch; Kate Richards O’Hare; Jacob Panken; Alexander Trachten- 
berg; James P. Warbasse; Eugene V. Debs; Mrs. Florence Kelley, of 
the Consumers’ League; Charles Recht; Rebecca Shelley, friend of 
Jane Addams, Lochner, etc.; Isaac A. Hourwich; Lincoln Steffens; J. 
A. H. Hopkins; Harry A. Overstreet; Dudley Field Malone; Elsie 
Clews Parsons; and Owen R. Lovejoy. 

Connected with the communist American Civil Liberties Union by 
a system of interlocking committee memberships are a number of other 
organizations that play into the hands of the communists. Among 
them are the old Intercollegiate Socialist Society with its name changed 
to League for Industrial Democracy. This tries to poison the minds 
of college youths, sponsors college forums, the youth movement, etc. 
Others are the American Committee for Chinese Relief; the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, which practically owns the Fellowship of 
Youth for Peace; the Rand School of Social Science; the Trades 
Union Educational League; the National Popular Government League; 
the Foreign Policy Association; the Workers’ Education Bureau; the 
Public Ownership League; the old Labor Defense League; the Con- 
ference to Perfect Plans for the Committee of Forty-eight; the Peoples’ 
Council; Berkman's League for Amnesty of Political Prisoners; 
Friends of Soviet Russia; Peoples’ Reconstruction League; the Labor 
Publication Society; the Peoples of America Society; Conference for 
Progressive Political Action; and International Labor Defense. 

The Department of Justice exposure states that Norman Thomas, 
Emily Greene Balch, and Judah L. Magnes were members of the 
notorious People’s Council of America, and Emily Greene Balch and 
Vida D. Scudder were connected with the thoroughly revolutionary 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society. 

The same red crowd appear as wirepullers in many of the so-called 
“peace” organizations, working for the abolition of all means of 
defense against a communist uprising and civil war, but significantly 
omitting from their activities the one country that has the largest 
army and is making the greatest military threat of aggression—Russia. 

Some of the individuals who wrote letters on Tresca's behalf and who 
are members of the A. C. L. U. committee have already been noticed. 
Pretty much all are known in red and pink circles and are either mem- 
bers of the A. C. L. U. or its affiliated organizations or fraternize with 
some of these members. 
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Doris Stevens is a New Tork writer and the wife of Dudley Field 


Malone. ‘Their friendship dates back to the days before his divorce 
from his first wife. Malone was counsel for the bolshevists“ so-called 
Ambassador Martens and was surveyor of the port of New York 
and a friend of members of the anarchist and A. C. L. U. crowd. He 
was an alder of the De Valera crowd who stood in with Germany 
during the war. 

Katherine Leckie is mentioned in the Lusk report. She is a friend 
of Frederick J, Libby, who has been repeatedly exposed for that type 
of pacifism which plays into the hands of the communists and mis- 
represents the truth. She was Rosika Schwimmer's manager in 1915 
and associate of Miss Shelly and other Lochner pacliists. 

Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett is the niece of Mra. Edwin D. Mead 
(lucia Ames Mead), of Brookline, Mass, She is of the Voluntary 
Parenthood League,“ whatever that may mean. She is shown up in 
the Lusk report. She was a contributor to A. C. L. U. funds and one 
of the organizers of the People’s Council of America, gotten up on 
the Russian Soviet model by the German agents Lochner and Schwim- 
mer. Other organizers were various A. C. L. U. and other reds, 
including the Eastmans, Joseph D. Cannon, Morris Hillquit, Eugene V. 
Debs, Edmund C. Evans, Scott Nearing, Duncan McDonald, James H. 
Maurer, Jacob Panken, Louis Lechner (German agent and correspondent 
of the communist Federated Press), and the Rev. Richard Hogue. 
She was one of the organizers in the Conference for Democracy and 
Terms of Peace, which advocated joining hands with red Russia to 
overthrow the old governments of “the entire world,“ (Lusk Report 
1089-1042). Assoclated with her then were Scott Nearing; Prof. 
WiUiam I. Hull, of Swarthmore and the notorious and disloyal Rand 
School, at which Hillguit, the communist Trachtenberg, Scott Nearing, 
ete, also lectured; Rebecca Shelly, the friend of the German agent 
Lochner; Lochner himself, who was chief steersman; Prof. Emily 
Greene Balch; Berkman's counsel, Harry Welnberger; many of the 
A. C. L. U. committee; Adolph Germer; Florence Kelley; etc. 

Mrs. Dennett‘s aunt, Mrs. Mead, was also a contributor to A. C. L. U. 
funds, a member of the Women’s Committee for Recognition of Russia, 
and, we learn from the Lusk Report, was an ardent “ internationalist,” 
and the German agent Lochner wrote Rabbi Hirsch, Our friend, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, whose sympathetic attitude toward the German 
point of view is of course well known to you, will be with us through 
the convention” (of the Emergency Peace Federation, at which Mead 
and Hillquit spoke, Lusk, 977-8). 

Henry G. Alsberg—writer for bolshevik Nation. He was re- 
ported to have been captured in Hungary carrying messages between 
Lenin and Bela Kun, but I do not know the accuracy of this report. 

Helen S. Dudley, in the Lusk investigation, was classed as social- 
istic, and one of the “ liberals"’ working against the interests of the 
country. She is an associate of A. C. L. U. members and advocated 
the abolishment of the wage system, She contributed to A. C. L. U. 
funds. 

Ellen Winsor is contributor to and under the Influence of the 
A. C. L. U. Sister of Mary Winsor, who was arrested for picketing the 
White House, and of the wife of Edmund C. Evans, of the A. C. L. U. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton is a subscriber to A. C. L. U. funds, and, like 
Frankfurter and Pound, professor at Harvard. She was an associate 
of Jane Addams, of the A. C. L. U. committee at Huli House, and, 
like Miss Addams, plays Into the hands of the communists, She vis- 
ited Russia and is an apologist for the Soviet Government. The radi- 
cals consider her a great card for themselves. 

Miss Elizabeth Gilman inclosed an article from the Baltimore 
Sun by H. L. Mencken. The Sun is noted for its frequent sneer- 
ing at decency and law enforcement, and the encouragement it has 
given to the country’s enemies at home, while Mencken is constantly 
misrepresenting in the interest of the anarchists. He is one of the 
smart type who, having apparently no constructive ability and lacking 
in depth (to judge from his writings) directa his energies to under- 
mining and pulling down, apparently thinking that he is impressing 
people with his superior wisdom, He has written articles palliative of 
Alexander Berkman, Emma Goldman, and Tom Mooney, as well as 
Carlo Tresca, Their morbid psychology seems to attract his. 

He is one of the editors of the American Mercury, published in 
New York and owned by Alfred A. Knopf, noted for its support of sub- 
versive movements. i 

Alfred A. Knopf is owner of the said American Mercury, which 
circulates amongst reds. 

Miss Elizabeth Gilman herself is a subscriber to A. C. L. U. funds. 
She was one of the American Federated Russian Famine Relief Ad- 
visory Council, gotten up by the communists. When the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School was gotten up under red auspices in labor-union 
circles (Maurer and others of the Labor Education Bureau and the red 
and disloyal Women's Trade Union League), Miss Gilman was one of 
the members of the Baltimore cooperating committee satisfactory to 
the education bureau. She was a supporter of the convicted members 
of the I. W. W. and of other radicais and affiliated with the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy, which is under red influence. The 
Rand School recommends the Bryn Mawr Summer School, as did aiso 
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Mrs. Raymond Robins, who is a leader of the red element in labor 
unionism. President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, in speaking 
of the summer school, used the language of the communists and said 
it was to help the coming social reconstruction.” 

Madeline Doty is no other than the wife of Roger N. Baldwin, who 
seems to share his philisophic views and retains her maiden name. 
As one may expect, she is associated with the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom and A. C. L. U. crowds and she was 
associated in the Emergency Peace Federation with the German agent 
Lochner, who got it up, and with Mrs. J. Sargent Cram, Crystal East- 
man, Mrs, Frederic Howe, Lillian D. Wald, Anna Strunsky Walling, 
who is an associate of Berkman anarchists and sister of Rose Strunsky 
(the Strunsky sisters learned redism from Professor Ross, who is now 
at Madison, Wis., in congenial company), Rebecca Shelly, Agnes Brown 
Leach, Emily Greene Balch, Prince Hopkins (financial angel for an- 
archists), Joseph D. Cannon, H: W. L. Dana, Prof. Hurry Over- 
street, ete, 

Secretary Redfield wrote Miss Shelly, secretary of the Emergency 
Peace Federation, “I believe your organization and doctrine to be 
directly promotive of attacks on American citizens and property.” The 
Lusk report shows this organization up as a defeatist affair, in which 
many of the A. C. L. U. crowd were active. 

Inez Haynes Irwin is the wife of Will Irwin, defeated Socialist 
candidate for office in Californla. She is a member of the Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom and one of the I. W. W. 
defense committee and the National Woman's Party. She signed the 
advertisements in the red New Republic of June 22, 1918, to raise 
funds for the I. W. W., who conspired to obstruct war preparations. 
Another signer was Frank P. Walsh, the tool of Anarchist Berkman, 
while another was Robert W. Bruere, of steel strike report fame. 

Mrs. J. A. H. Hopkins is one of the A. C. L. U. crowd. Her husband 
was a subscriber to its funds and one of {ts members who participated 
in the formation of the red Committee of Forty-eight. 

Miss Grace Potter and Miss Margaret Shaw are associates of Miss 
Lillian D. Wald, above mentioned, 

Katherine Anthony, I understand, is associated with the League 
for Industrial Democracy, which was gotten up by the American Civil 
Liberties Union crowd. 

Francis H. Mancuso belongs to the Tresca faction of tha Sons of 
Italy in New York, in which Tresca is a power and which has much to 
do with Judge Maneuso's election. 

Miss Elizabeth Irwin I know little definite about. She is ap- 
parently a friend of members of the A. C. L. U. and possibly was infu- 
enced by them, in which case she may have had no real knowledge of 
the character of man on whose behalf she wrote. 

Maj. George Haven Putnam in the past was a loyal supporter of his 
country, but since his second marriage seems to bave come under pink 
influence. 

Inquiry in some quarters in New York was futile. People who knew 
more or less about petitioners were quite unwilling to talk, for fear 
a bomb should come their way. 

The whole body of signers Is to be regarded as of a piece. It is 
the American Civil Liberties Union and their friends in action and 
the names submitted as petitioners for Tresca would, among those 
familiar with the matter, be strong proof that Tresca should have been 
allowed to remain In jail for the longest period possible. He had been 
there a number of times before, and his action was but one link in a 
long chain of law defiance and anarchistic, communistic, and sub- 
versive movements. It should have been regarded merely as part of 
the whole, as was the action of the I. W. W. political prisoners for 
whom the A. C. L. U. and its friends overwhelmed Congress with peti- 
tions some years ago. 

The President, of course, can not personally investigate such cases 
but must do so through the various departments of the Government, 
and it is the investigating department that is really responsible for 
the recommendation to the President on which he acted. 

In this case presumably the matter was in charge of the then 
Attorney General Stone, and it would be very interesting to know on 
what the Attorney General, who was personally appeaied to by some 
of the writers, based a recommendation for clemency for Tresca. Was 
it the mere volume of noise made by numerous signers of appeals? 
Was Tresca's past record inquired into at all, or the character of 
the signers of appeals Investigated? Was the New York office of the 
Department of Justice, through which Tresca got Into jail, appealed 
to for Tresca's record and character and the records and character 
of the signers of appeals for Tresca? Was the trouble taken to find 
out that Tresca’s offense was merely one link in a long chain of 
similar offenses for which, from time to time, he had found his way 
into jail, only to resume the same course as before as soon as re- 
leased? Was not significance attached to the fact that the judge who 
sentenced Tresca’ had made his sentence more severe than usual on 
account of Tresca’s past criminal record? In other words, was any 
really intelligent investigation made of this case before recommenda- 
tions were made to the President, so that the President would not 
be misled by such reconimendatious? 
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And if Tresca’s record and the character of the petitioners for him 
were known to Attorney General Stone, on what grounds could he 
have recommended leniency for Tresca? 

The American Civil Liberties Union is agitating for the release of 
many of the criminals who are trying to overthrow our Government 
by force and violence. Such criminals it follows the lead of Anarchist 
Berkman in dubbing “political prisoners.” Anyone who commits a 
crime against our civilization is, in the parlance of these people, & 
political prisoner.” 

With renewed congratulations on your unfailing public spirit, 

I remain, sincerely, FRANCIS RALSTON WELSH. 

Mr. Speaker, Carlo Tresca would never have been pardoned 
if the President of the United States had been apprised of the 
foregoing. 

The time has come when we must get the number and take 
the measure of every communist in the United States. They are 
not going to take over and destroy our Government as they 
have Russia, and as they are attempting with respect to Great 
Britain, France, Italy and other countries. If they have 
wormed their way into the faculties of Harvard and other 
universities, let us let the American people know about it, so 
that they may withhold thelr children until such faculties are 
purged and made clean. Let us give notice to all colleges for 
women that if they expect American parents to continue send- 
4ng their girls to such institutions, they are not to be infected 
with communism. If any Catholic school harbors a communist 
the Catholics of America should know about it. If ministers 
of the gospel have sold their services to Russia, it is our duty 
to make it known to the public. If the leaders of any women 
organizations are using same to further communistic interests, 
it is our duty to warn the good women of America so that they 
may not be exploited. If communists are filling any public 
offices in the United States, it is our duty to hog-tie them by 
letting the public know of their affiliations, And it is our duty 
to let American readers know which of the newspapers and 
magazines are serving communistic Russia, so that all loyal 
citizens may withdraw their patronage from same. 

Before I let my two sons graduate from Princeton University 
I had President Hibben assure me over his own signature that 
he would never permit any bolshevist or communist to have a 
place in his faculty. And if every mother and father in the 
United States would use the wise precaution of not permitting 
their children to enter any school in any way affected with 
communism, there would be a general clean-up in many educa- 
tional institutions over the United States. 

There is one organization of women in the United States that 
will never propagate a red germ, for it is sound to the core, 
and that is the Daughters of the American Revolution. The 
following emanated from their last convention, held in Wash- 
ington in April, 1925: ; 


PEOPLE URGED TAKE STEPS TO FOIL PLOTITERS—PURPOSE OF GIGANTIC 
CONSPIRACY is TO SET UP SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
[By Associated Press] 

Wastrncton, April 25.—The Daughters of the American Revolution 
to-day went on record in favor of an extensive campaign in every State 
against “red internatlonallists“ and the annual enrollment of aliens, 
A resolution declared that the “plan for destructive revolution in the 
United States is not a myth but a proven fact.” Emissaries, it is 
suid, are planning to overthrow the present Government, setting up 
a communist sorylet rule in its place. 

A well-organized and far-reaching program, the resolution said, in- 
cludes Russian recognition, peace propaganda, total disarmament, de- 
struction of courts, indiscriminate attacks on Government and ofi- 
cials, organizing communist units within Army and Navy personggl, 
and “to create and develop class consciousness and hatred.” 

“The Moscow international communist organizations are increasing 
at a tremendous rate,” the resolution declared, “and sweeping 
thousands of unsuspecting pacifists into cooperation with the com- 
munist program, camouflaged as ‘measures for peace’ for the pur- 
pose of appeal, but in reality paying the way for red revolution.” 

Action on alien enrollment followed an address by Secretary Davis, 
urging it. 


When Mr. Harry Rodeamp from the Wardman Park Hotel 
on April 14, 1925, wrote a letter to the Washington Post 
asking it to explain why an American could not be a com- 
munist if he wanted to be a disciple of the Third Interna- 
tional, the Post published his letter but did not inform him, 
I answered him through the Post as follows: 

To the EDITOR or THE Post. 

Sm: Asserting that “America is a free country and one is en- 
titled to whatever political opinion he cares to assume and the right 
af free speech to enunciate it is constitutional privilege,” Mr. Harry 
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Redcamp through your paper condémns as unwarranted the punish- 
ment assessed aguinst two soldiers, who, as disciples of the com- 
munistie Third International, were scattering its hellish propaganda 
in our Army, expressing contempt for the United States Government, 
and advocating revolution, were preaching its overthrow by force 
and violence, Mr. Rodeamp asked you to explain what law was 
violated, and why the court-martial deemed their acts so inherently 
and heinously wrong. His question should not go unanswered. Our 
laws authorized it. 

Ample methods through orderly procedure are provided in our 
Constitution for any and all changes that any person may propose. 
Anyone may lawfully propose and may lawfully preach the chang- 
ing of our Constitution in any particular through lawful methods. 

But these soldiers were expressing their utter contempt for the 
United States, and were proposing and preaching broadcast the over- 
throw of our Government by revolution, force, and violence. They 
were tried and punished through court-martial by the law of the 
land, They are in the service because they voluntarily enlisted in it, 
They entered it by choice. They then knew they must conform to 
law, rules, and discipline. They took a solemn oath that they 
would support and defend the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, and would bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same. Our Government has disarmed its civilians, but has well 
armed and well trained its soldiers, that they may protect, not be 
a menace to the people. 

If our soldiers are permitted thus to disregard their oaths, to ex- 
press contempt for the United States, to attack and condemn its 
flag and to preach the overthrow of our Government by advocating 
force, violence, and revolution, we had better have no standing Army, 
but disband it, as it would become a deadly menace to all our people. 

Elsewhere in your paper this morning you quoted the patriotic 
utterance made last night by Gen. Amos O. Fries, approving this 
punishment, and asserting that if communists don't like the way 
things are run here, then let them get out. I commend him absolutely. 

The time has come when we should stop this insidious red propa- 
ganda from Russia, There aren't enough ships afloat to carry all of 
the foreigners who daily pine to come to America from communism- 
cursed countries, if they could. I heartily favor the passage by Con- 
gress of a law deporting all communists, and let them take the “ Bill 
Haywood and Anna Goldman treatment“ that they too may decide 
they would prefer a penitentiary In America to serfdom in Russia. 

Tuomas L. BLANTON, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

April 17, 1923. 


If they don’t like our Government let them get out. If they 
prefer a soviet, let them go to Russia. 

Mr. Francis Ralston Welsh mentioned the report that John 
B. Densmore made to William B. Wilson when he was in the 
Department of Labor. In June, 1919, I introduced in the 
House of Representatives Resolution No. 128, which the House 
passed requiring Secretary Wilson to transmit to Congress the 
Densmore report, and to show just what they were doing in 
behalf of the anarchist, Thomas J. Mooney. This data, trans- 
mitted by Secretary Wilson, became House Document No. 157, 
Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, House of Representatives, 
and it showed that John B. Densmore had committed burglary 
in San Francisco, Calif., by breaking into and installing a 
dictaphone in the office of Prosecuting Attorney Charles M. 
Fickert in efforts to frame him and secure evidence to free the 
anarchist, Mooney. 

The Better American Federation of California is one of the 
most valuable patriotice organizations in the United States. 
Its sentinels are ever on guard in fighting all radicalism. It 
is a most worthy organization. Hach week, at its own ex- 
pense, this Better American Federation issues a news letter 
containing valuable information against communistie activi- 
ties, which it widely distributes over the United States, where 
it is calculated to do the most good. Hearing that Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, in the faculty of Harvard University, might be bene- 
fited by such information, her name was put on their mailing 
list, and the following is what she wrote them: 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

SCHOOL or PUBLIC HEALTH, 

55 Van Dyke Street, Boston, Mass. 
BETTER AMERICAN FEDERATION, ) 
724 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN : I do not know how I secured a place on your mailing 
list, but after reading fiye copies of your weekly news letter, I think 
I must ask you to discontinue sending it to me. The statements made 
in it are almost always exaggerated, frequently inaccurate, and the 
whole atmosphere is so lacking in impartiality and good judgment that 
I can only deplore its publication. Will you therefore please take my 
name off your list, 

(Signed) 


Sincerely, ALicn HAMILTON, 
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When the Better American Federation learns of the informa- 
tion which Mr. Francis Ralston Welsh gives us concerning Dr. 
Alice Hamilton, it will then understand just why she did not 
like its weekly news letter. 

CALIFORNIA LAW AND ORDER 

In 1919 California passed a law punishing criminal syndi- 
calism. It was to curb the emissaries of Soviet Russia who 
were inciting sabotage in an attempt to bolshevize California. 
Charlotte A. Whitney, a graduate of Wellesley College, rich and 
influential, was convicted on February 20, 1920, for advocating, 
teaching, and abetting criminal syndicalism with the Com- 
munist Labor Party. Her associate, John ©. Taylor, was also 
convicted. She has spent nearly six years exhausting her rights 
of appeal up to the Supreme Court of the United States, all of 
which have decided against her. The present Secretary of the 
Navy, Hon. Curtis D. Wilbur, was then chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of California, and rendered the decision in the 
John C. Taylor case, from which I quote. 

Quoting from Judge Wilbur’s opinion: 


In the platform and the program of the Communist Labor Party the 
organization declares itself in “complete accord with the principles 
of communism, as laid down in the manifesto of the Third Interna- 
tional formed at Moscow,” and calls upon the working class to organize 
und train itself for the capture of state power by the establishment of 
organs of administration created and controlled by the masses them 
selves, such as, for example, the soviets of Russia.” 

The appellant outlined an ambitious plan concerning the tactics 
to be used in accomplishing the ends of the Communist Labor Party. 
His plan, according to his program, was to bring about a general 
strike of the workers in all industries and in all governmental offices, 
The Army and Navy and the police forces of the country would be 
paralyzed by the general strike and the failure of telephones and 
telegraph, the railroads and food supply. The red guard, of 
which he was to be the organizer, was to step in and immediately 
take control of all State, county, and city offices which were to be 
ruled and governed by those who were in the “inner circle,” or those 
who were to recognized as leaders of the revolution, This red 
guard, according to the testimony, was to be in process of organiza- 
tion through those interested in the revolution, to be assembled the 
moment the general strike was called. This inner circle of leaders 
of the revolution was designated by the number 77.“ Taylor re- 
ferred to the uprising as the “ bloody revolution.” 

The red guard, it was planned, would seize the police stations 
and take the banks, moving all the currency and coin to one cen- 
tral place, there to be held by the guard. All newspapers in the 
locality were to be seized, except one, which “as a matter of revo- 
lutionary tactics” should be spared as a medium of spreading the 
propaganda of the reyolutionists. 


And just now the brave Governor of California, Hon. Friend 
William Richardson, is being besieged by anarchists from all 
over the country to pardon Miss Charlotte Anita Whitney. Let 
me quote the following excerpts from the reply he is sending 
them: 


Her powerful influence and wealth have kept her out of prison for 
nearly six years. Other violators of this law, who have lacked this 
infiuence, have been serving their terms in prison. 

Many others have written and telegraphed me regarding this case. 

While I am governor I propose to stand staunchly for the laws of 
the State and to support the constitution. Those who haye been con- 
victed, after fair trials by juries, sustained by decisions of courts, can 
not expect to escape punishment of their crimes by appealing to me. 
It is my duty to stand up for the laws and to protect society, and I 
will not issue pardons merely because of popular clamor. 

Yours sincerely, 
FRIEND WILLIAM RICHARDSON, Governor, 


Oh, that every State in the United States had such a gov- 
ernor! I take off my hat to Hon. Friend William Richardson, 
Governor of the great State of California. 

It will be remembered that after we had entered the war, 
and the late lamented Samuel Gompers, who was then the 
president of the American Federation of Labor, had placed the 
notorious anarchist William Z. Foster in charge of the great 
steel strike, I then warned him that if he and union labor did 
not cut loose and free thémselves from such radicals as Fos- 
ter, the McNamara dynamiters, Thomas J. Mooney, Alexander 
Berkman, and others of like ilk they could not retain the confi- 
dence of loyal Americans. I was immediately denominated 
“an enemy to organized labor” and was put on its blacklist. 

Yet I lived to see Samuel Gompers in his lifetime denounce 
William Z. Foster and communism with fully as great ve- 
hemence as I did. And Samuel Gompers’s successor, President 
William Green, has likewise pledged the American Federation 
of Labor to drive communism from its affiliated unions, 
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I desire to quote the following splendid editorial from Hon. 
James ©. White, editor of the Brownwood Bulletin, which 
appeared in its issue of September 9, 1925: 


THE MENACE OF COMMUNISM 


President Green, of the American Federation of Labor, fired a 
broadside against communism in his Labor Day address. As a de- 
structive force within its own ranks, organized labor is determined to 
rid itself of communism and will take whatever steps may be neces- 
sary to accomplish that purpose, he declared. 

In view of the fact that the communists have challenged and are 
challenging the hosts of organized labor, President Green said, and 
by every means at their disposal are seeking to secure supreme con- 
trol of the trade-union movement of America, we, the loyal members 
and officers of the organized labor movement, will strike back and 
strike hard. We will not cease our efforts until communism and the 
communistic philosophy and those who represent it are driven from 
the ranks of organized labor,” 

Whether organized labor is to survive the conflict with communism 
will depend very largely, it seems to us, upon President Green himself. 
If he continues to place the label of “dictator” upon the employer 
of labor, as he did in his Labor Day message, labor will continue to 
be a fruitful field for sowing the seeds of communism; for it is only 
when men feel that they are oppressed that the radical preacher of 
radical ideas can gain their attention, The employer ‘of labor is not 
a dictator merely because he insists upon his right to fix employment 
conditions to suit himself. Organized labor insists upon the same right 
for itself, and is not in the role of dictatorship. The destiny of 
organized labor is going to be determined, we firmly believe, during 
the present generation ; for it will either survive or fall in the struggle 
that is now under way. Mr, Green and other leaders of labor should 
be preaching the doctrine of cooperation with employers, for it is only 
through such cooperation that labor can combat the powerful forces 
of evil that are attacking, in the guise of friends and comforters, the 
very foundations of the unions of the country. 

Communism is a destructive force wherever it is found. It tears 
down, never builds up. It takes away from, never gives, It establishes 
serfdom, never brings liberty. And it is an insidious worker, preying 
upon men's troubled minds and dissatisfied hearts with a diabolical 
genlus, exaggerating their worries, minimizing their pleasures, holding 
out before them the promise of a vague sort of paradise where all 
men are to be equal and economic problems are to be unknown, 
Communism can gain no foothold among men who are satisfied, but it 
captures the dissatisfied ones by the thousands, If it should succeed, 
its first victims would be the employers, and its second victims would 
be the workers whose employment it had destroyed. Organized labor's 
leaders need to encourage their workers to cooperative action with the 
employers in order that the common foe may be driven away in the 
interest of all. 


And yet we find such publications as Labor, published here in 
Washington, which, if it would, could be of such splendid in- 
fluence to organized labor, inciting its readers to radical tend- 
encies. With winter approaching, and the people of the United 
States facing a disastrous coal strike, Labor, in its issue of 
3 15, 1925, waved in the bull's face the following red 

g: 

NOTICE THAT BROKE TRA TORIES’ BACK 


Facsimile of the order issued by the British Railway Unions not 
to touch coal if the miners were forced to go on strike. It caused 
Premier Baldwin and his cabinet to change their minds at the 
twelfth hour of the coal crisis, and made them bring sufficient in- 
fluence on the coal barons to withdraw announcement of a cut in 
wages, 

NOTICE—LOCKOUT OF COAL MINERS, AUGUST 1, 1925—OFFICIAL STOPPAGE 
Of THE MOVEMENT OF COAL—OFFICIAL INSTRUCTIONS TO ALL RAIL- 
WAY AND TRANSPORT WORKERS AS AGREED UNANIMOUSLY BY A JOINT 
CONFERENCE OF THE X. v. R., A. 8. L. E. & F., R. c. A., AND THE TRANS- 
PORT AND GENERAL WORKERS’ UNION EXECUTIVES, AND APPROVED BY THB 
GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


Railways 


1. Wagons containing coal must not be attached to any train after 
midnight on Friday, July 31, and after this time wagons of coal must 
not be supplied to any industria] or commercial concerns, or be put on 
the tip roads at docks for the coaling of ships. 

2, All coal en route at midnight on Friday to be worked forward to 
the next siding suitable for storing it 

3. Any coal either in wagons or stock at a depot may be utilized at 
that depot for the purpose of coaling engines for passenger and goods 
trains, but must not be moved from that depot to another. 


Docks, Wharves, Eto. 


Coal exports.—All tippers and trimmers will cease work at the end 
of the second shift on July 31, 
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Coal imports.—On no account may import coal be bandled from July 
31. 

General. —A general stoppage of men handling coal on other classes 
of tonnage on Friday midnight. 

Waterways and Docks 

All men on canals, waterways, etc., engaged in carrying coal will 
cease Friday midnight, with the exception of men who have coal en 
route, who will be allowed to take it to destination and tie up. 
Safety men for pumping, ete, will be permitted to work for safety 
purposes. only, 

Road Transport 


All men engaged in delivering coal to commercial and industrial 
concerns will cease Friday night, July 31. Men delivering for do- 
mestic purposes will cease at 12 noon, Saturday, August 1. 

Local Committees 

For the purpose of carrying ont these instructions the members of 
the organizations herein concerned shall, from each distriet, establish 
smull subcommittees so as to coordinate policy in giving éMect to same. 

Signed : Countersigned : 
T. U. C. SPECIAL Com Mirren, 
Groren Hicks (President). 


A. S. L. E. & F., 
B. H. JENKINS, D. S. HuMpHrers (President). 
O., W. SKINNER. , Jons Brominy (Secretary). 
N. U. R. W. Dossin (President), 
F. FOWLER. J. II. Tomas (Political Gen. Sec.). 
Anraurx Law. C. T. Cramp (Indus, Gen. See.). 
RGA T. Gr (President). 
. A. G. WaLKpen (Sec.). 
Grorce LATHAN. 


TE G. W. U., 
Harry GOSLING, 
ERNEST Bevin, 
T. U. C. GENERAL COUNCIL, 
A. B. S wales (Chairman). 
Water M. CITRINE (Asst. Sec.) 


July 29, 1925. 


If the foregoing, published by Labor, was not a suggestion 
to railway and transport workers in the United States, urging 
them to go and do likewise, whut was it? 

And, after all, it has been the poor coal miners themselves, 
and the poor people of the United States who have done the 
suffering during these four months of coal strike. No rich 
person ever suffers for coal. His cellar is filled during sum- 
mer months regardless of cost. It is the poor who suffer for 
coal. And it has been conservatively estimated that in wages 
alone, the coal miners have themselves lost $100,000,000. And 
the main purpose of the strike was to force mine owners to 
deduct from the wages of every miner, whether he wanted it 
done or not, the weekly dnes to the labor union. Such unjust, 
un-American contentions will never win. 

Just as soon as we met I introduced the following: 


[69th Cong., 1st sess.] 


IN THE HOCSH OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 7, 1925, 
Mr. BLANTON introduced the following bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be 
printed: 


A bill (H. R. 3811) to safeguard the transmission of Interstate traffic 
and United States malls, to punish unlawful conspiracies, to protect 
citizens in their right to labor and to punish unlawful interference 
therewith, and to prohibit and punish certain seditious acts against 
the Government of the United States, and to prohibit the use of 
mails in furtherance of such acts, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for two or more persons 
to enter into any combination or agreement (1) to prevent, hinder, or 
restrain any other person from seeking and engaging in work of any 
kind for railroads or boats carrying United States malis or engaged in 
interstate traffic; or (2) to prevent, hinder, or restrain the movement 
of United States mails or of persons or commodities in boats or over 
lines of railroads engaged in interstate traffic; or (3) to prevent, 
hinder, or restrain the movement of trains or boats carrying United 
States mails or trains on railroads engaged in interstate traffic. Per- 
sons so combining and agreeing shall be deemed guilty of a conspiracy” 
and shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 and by imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years: Provided, That nothing herein shall be 
construed to deny to any employee the right to quit work at his option. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for two or more persons to enter into 
any combination or agreement (1) to prevent, hinder, or restrain any 
other person from seeking and engaging in work connected with the 
mining of coal, upon which the public or railroads and boats engaged 
in zarrying the United States mails rely for fuel; or (2) to prevent, 
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hinder, or restrain the movement of such coal. Persons so combining 
and agreeing shall be deemed guilty of a conspiracy and shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 and by imprisonment not exceed- 
lug two years: Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to 
deny to any employee the right to quit work at his option, 

Sec, 8. It shall be unlawful for any person (1) to advocate or 
advise the overthrow, or to write, or knowingly to print, publish, 
utter, sell, or distribute any document, book, circular, paper, journal, 
or other written or printed communication, in or by which there is 
adyised the overthrow, by force or violence, of the Government of the 
United States; or (2) to advocate resistance by force or violence to 
the Constitution and Government of the United States, or by force or 
violence to prevent, hinder, or delay, or attempt to prevent, hinder, 
or delay, the execution of any law of the United States; (3) to display 
or exhibit any flag, banner, or emblem intended to promote or incite 
the overthrow, by force or violence, of the Government of the United 
States, or resistance to Its laws; (4) to transmit or attempt to transmit 
through the United States mails any of the seditious communications 
mentioned herein, all of which are declared to be nonmailable; (5) to 
import or cause to be imported into the United States any matter 
declared to be nonmailable, That any person who shall violate any of 
the provisions of section 3 of this act shall be deemed guilty of sedi- 
tion and punished by a fine not exceeding $10,000 and by imprisonment 
not exceeding 20 years, and, If an alien, shall be, upon the expiration of 
sentence, deported from and foreyer barred from reentering the United 
States. 

All laws or parts of laws in confilct with this act are, to the extent 
of such contlict, hereby repealed, this act being cumulative. 


THEY SHALL NOT PASS 


If we want to stop this communistic nonsense, we should pass 
the above bill, It will stop it. The committee to which this 
measure has been referred is composed of the following dis- 
tinguished Members of Congress, to wit: Hon. James S. PARKER, 
of New York, chairman; Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, of Kentucky ; 
Hon, Johx G, Cooper of Ohio; Hon. Sam RAYBURN, of Texas; 
Hon. Epwanp E. Denrson, of Illinois; Hon. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
of Alabama; Hon. Schüren Merrirr, of Connecticut; Hon. 
CLARENCE F, Lra, of California; Hon. Cart E. Mares, of Michi- 
gan; Hon. Harry B. Hawes, of Missouri; Hon. WALTER H. 
Newton, of Minnesota; Hon. Trax B. Parks, of Arkansas; 
Hon. Homer Hoch, of Kansas; Hon. Roser Crosser, of Ohio; 
Hon. Anam M. Wyant, of Pennsylvania ; Hon. ASHTON C. SHAL- 
LENBERGER, Of Nebraska; Hon. OLcrer B. BurtNuess, of North 
Dakota; Hon. PARKER Corning, of New York; Hon. Joux E. 
Netson, of Maine; Hon. Jons D. Frepertoxs, of California; 
Hon. T. J. B. Rosixsox, of Iowa; Hon. Tuomas W. PHILLIPS, 
Jr., of Pennsylvania; and Hon. M. C. GARBER, of Oklahoma. 

If they could get the proper support and encouragement from 
their constituents back in their districts evidencing a popular, 
general interest in this bill, they would feel more disposed to 
displace other business less important and give consideration 
to the bill at an early date. And I confidently believe that the 
wise provisions of this bill will appeal to this able committee, 

Let every loyal, patriotic American now stand guard against 
this internal enemy of good government, just as on the front 
line of the battle fronts of France our brave soldiers stood 
guard to save the civilization of the world. Let us be eternally 
vigilant until every vestige of communism is removed from the 
United States, 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 79 LAID ON THE TABLE 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that House Resolu- 
tion 79 be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM TYLER PAGE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, an -unusually prolonged service 
along any one line of human endeavor makes an appeal all its 
own to most of us, Before we adjourn I wish to take half a 
minute to make reference to the long, faithful, and efficient 
service of one of the officials of this House. To-day William 
Tyler Page, the Clerk of the House, completes his 44 years of 
continuous service as an employee and official of the House 
of Representatives. [Applause.] Such a record is unprece- 
dented, I believe. At any rate, it is appropriate to refer to it 
here as a matter of human interest to the Membership of the 
House. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, Hon. Tyler Page 
has been a most faithful, courteous, and efficient official of this 
House in whatever capacity he has been employed. He was for 
many years a special employee, both when his party was in the 
majority and when it was in the minority. When his party 
came into power in the House at the election of 1918 he was 
honored with the high and responsible position of Clerk, a 
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position, by the way, which for almost or quite half a cen- 
tury had been filled only by former Members of this House. He 
has administered that place with eminent fairness and to the 
general satisfaction. Mr. Page has fine literary ability. He is 
an attractve public speaker. His The American’s Creed 
has gone into millions of American homes, to say nothing of 
libraries and schools and is in its way a classic. I congratu- 


late him upon his long and able service. [Applanse.] 
ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 22 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Monday, December 21, 1925, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

188. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a report for the month of November, 
1925, showing the condition of railroad equipment and the 
related information required by Senate Resolution 438, dated 
February 26, 1923, so far as such information is available; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

189. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental and deficiency estimates of 
appropriations under the legislative establishment, House of 
Representatives, for the fiscal years 1925, 1926, and 1927, in 
the sum of $1,489,705.38, and two drafts of proposed legislation 
(H. Doe. No. 144); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

190. A report by Mr. Bors, from the special committee to 
inquire into the official conduct of George W. English, United 
States district Judge of the eastern distriet of Illinois (H. Doc. 
No. 145) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
mérce. H. R. 3904. A bill to protect the public against fraud 
by prohibiting the sale or shipment in interstate or foreign 
commerce of misbranded articles, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 17). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 59. A resolution 
directing an investigation of crude rubber and other important 
raw materials; without amendment (Rept. No. 24). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 585. 
A bill for the relief of Frederick Marshall; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 8). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
1110. A bill granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. Knox; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 9). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1944. 
A bill for the relief of Charles Wall; with an amendment 
177 45 No. 10). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 2537. 
A bill for the relief of Arthur L. Hecykell; without amendment 
4 Rept. No. 11). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. DREWRY: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 2636. 
A bill for the relief of Claude S. Betts; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 12). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ANDREW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 2808. 
A bill for the relief of Paymaster Herbert Elliott Stevens, 
United States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 13). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3431. 
A bill for the relief of Frederick S. Easter; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 14). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 8572. 
A bill for the relief of Russell H. Lindsay; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 15). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House 


Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5858. A 
bill for the relief of Charles Ritzel; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 16). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 787. 
A bill for the relief of Fayette L. Froemke; without amend- 
se (Rept. No. 18). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
1840. A bill for the relief of Edward A. Grimes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 19). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 2267. A bill for the relief of James J. Meehan; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 20). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs, H. R. 2356. 
A bill to change the retired status of Chief Pay Clerk R. E. 
Ames, United States Navy, retired; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 21). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 4172. A bill to place John P. Holland on the retired list 
of the United States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
22). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5263. A 
bill for the relief of Charles James Anderson, former com- 
mander, United States Naval Reserve Force; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 23). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3646. 
A bill for the relief of Herbert T. James; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 25). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 4600. 
A bill for the relief of Frederick D. W. Baldwin; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 26). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DARROW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5059. A 
bill for the relief of William ©. Gray; without amendment 
(Rept No. 27). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1807) granting an increase of pension to Cora 
M. Zencker; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2374) granting an increase of pension to 
Candacy McDaniel; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2370) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophia Bouchard; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2372) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
L. Smock; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2373) granting an increase of pension to Milley 
Shrewsbury; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 2375) granting an increase of pension to Bar- 
bara Skaggs; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIO BILLS AND RHSOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6089) granting the 

consent of Congress to the State of Illinois to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Fox River, in the county of McHenry, State of Illinois, in sec- 
tion 26, township 45 north, range 8 east, of the third principal 
meridian; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
- Also, a bill (H. R. 6090) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Fox River, in the 
county of McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 18, township 
43 north, range 9 east of the third principal meridian; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 6091) for the purchase of 
a site and erection thereon of a public building at Tahlequah, 
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State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. . 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 6092) to amend section 
848 of the Revised Statutes, section 852 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, and to amend section 1 of the sundry civil ap- 
propriation act, approved May 27, 1908; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 6093) to amend the war risk 
insurance act, as amended; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 6094) to amend the act en- 
titled “An aet authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
exchange the present customhouse building and site located in 
Denver, Colo.,“ approved March 8, 1925, and for other pur- 
poses: to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: A bill (H. R. 6095) provid- 
ing for the construction of certain works in the State of Ne- 
braska; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 6096) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act, by adding a new section there- 
to under Title V, to be known as section 501-A, providing for 
the issuance of a duplicate certificate in lieu of a lost, de- 
stroyed, or mutilated adjusted service certificate; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SINNOTT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
6097) to accept the cession by the State of Arkansas of ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over a tract of land within the Hot Springs 
National Park, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KELLER (by request): A bill (H. R. 6098) to pro- 
vide for the review by the Supreme Court of the United States 
of any impingement of violation of the Constitution, laws, or 
treaties of the United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 6099) to establish a national 
park in the national forest reservation in the State of Geor- 
gia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6100) granting allowances for rent, fuel, 
light, and equipment to postmasters of the fourth class, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6101) to extend the limitations of time 
upon the issuance of medals of honor, distinguished-service 
crosses, and distinguished-service medals to persons who served 
in the Army of the United States during the World War; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 6102) to authorize an appro- 
priation for the erection of a suitable memorial monument and 
the improvement of the grounds at the birthplace of Millard 
Fillmore, former President of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library: 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 6108) limiting penalty 
for violation of the ninety-sixth article of war; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 6104) authorizing the erection 
of a post-office building at Commerce, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6105) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Toccoa, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6106) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Buford, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6107) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Lawrenceville, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6108) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Canton, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6109) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Jefferson, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of IIlinpis: A bill (H. R. 6110) to amend 
section 5 of an act entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade 
Commission, to define its powers and duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 26, 1914; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 6111) to enlarge and ex- 
tend the post-office building at Milwaukee, Wis.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 6112) providing for the 
purchase of additional ground for enlargement of present site, 
or for the purchase of a new site and enlargement of present 
building, or the erection of a new building at the city of Rock- 
ford, in the State of Ilinois, for the use and accommodation 
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of the post office, Federal court, and other Government offices in 
said city; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6118) providing for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Mendota, III., on a site heretofore provided for 
the same; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6114) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Peru, in 
the State of Illinois; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 6115) to authorize the erec- 
tion in Washington Crossing Park, Pa., of a monument in com- 
memoration of 30 American soldiers of the Revolutionary War 
buried within such park; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 6116) to repeal the pro- 
vision imposing a customs duty upon coal and coal composi- 
tions used for fuel imported from a country which imposes a 
duty upon similar articles when imported into such country 
from the United States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 6117) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the President of the United States 
to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved March 12, 1914; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 6118) to increasa 
the rates of pension to certain veterans of the Civil War, and 
to certain widows and former widows of such veterans; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GASQUB: A bill (H. R. 6119) to provide for divid- 
ing the State of South Carolina into three judicial districts, 
for the appointment of a district judge, district attorney, and 
marshal for the eastern district of South Carolina, for the hold- 
ing of the terms of court in said districts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 6120) making 
eligible for retirement under certain conditions officers and 
former officers of the Army or naval service of the United 
States, other than officers of the Regular Army or Navy, who 
incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 93) for the inves- 
tigation of the advisability and cost of securing lands in the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains for perpetual preservation as 
a national park; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. $4) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to grant permission to the commissioners 
of Ada County, Idaho, to construct a road across the Boise 
ae Military Reservation; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution (H. Res. 59) directing an investi- 
gation of crude rubber and other important raw materials: to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 60) pro- 
viding that it is the opinion of the House of Representatives 
that the punishment inflicted on Col. William Mitchell by the 
general court-martial of the Army was entirely too drastic, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 6121) for the relief of W. D. 
Wilson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6122) for the relief of W. K. Crow; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6123) for the relief of Fred B. Manders; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6124) granting a pension to John H. Hub- 
bard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6125) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Kemp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6126) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Duncan ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6127) for the relief of Emory Lord; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6128) for the relief of Hoyt G. Barnett; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6129) for the relief of Arthur McRee; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6130) for the relief of W. W. Giles, de- 
ceased ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 6131) granting an increase of 
pension to Juliann Bomgardner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 6132) for the 
relief of Cleary Bros., New York City; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 6133) for the relief of Wilbur 
T. Drake; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 6184) for the relief of 
Hartwell B. Stovall; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 6135) granting an increase of 
pension to Ruth S. Gleaves; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DREWRY: A bill (H. R. 6136) granting six months’ 
pay to Constance D. Lathrop; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 6137) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna Bower; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 6138) for the 
relief of Jennie Roll; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 6139) for the relief of Seymour 
Buckley; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 6140) granting 
an increase of pension to Phoebe S. Deardourff; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6141) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Coburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 6142) providing for the ex- 
amination. and survey of the intracoastal waterway from Cape 
Fear River, N. C., to Georgetown, S. C.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also. A bill (H. R. 6143) to correct the military record of 
William J. Bodiford ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 6144) for the relief of 
Horace Freeman; to the Committee on Claims. i 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 6145) granting 
an increase of pension to Nancy E. Murray ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6146) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Flanigan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 6147) granting an increase of 
pension to Claude Blackburn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 6148) granting a pension 
to Sarah Hassmann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6149) for the relief of Charles D. Baylis, 
first lieutenant, United States Marine Corps; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. WILLIAM B. HULL: A bill (H. R. 6150) granting a 
pension to Clarissa Bard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6151) granting a pension to Emma J. 
Pemble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6152) granting a pension to Katie H. 
Griffith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6153) granting a pension to Adalaide 
Belleau ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. j 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6154) granting a pension to Harry P. 
Uhlig; to the Committee on Pensions. e 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6155) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel T. H. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6156) granting a pension to Myrtle P. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 6157) granting a pension to 
Sarah Horton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6158) granting a pension to Laomi Hor- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6159) granting a pension to James S. 
Black; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6160) granting a pension to Horace G. 


Sherman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6161) granting an increase of pension to 
Phebe Goldsberry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6162) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia L. Willcox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6163) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy J. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6164) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria Bliss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6165) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Beverage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6166) 
granting a pension to Arthur E. West; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6167) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Rohrer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6168) granting 
an increase of pension to Laura E. Reynolds; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 6169) granting a pension to 
Charles Wade; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 6170) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary J. Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 6171) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of the estate of Alphonse Desmare, de- 
ceased, and others; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 6172) granting a pen- 
sion to Olive A. Haney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 6173) granting a pension to 
Sarah A. Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6174) granting a pension to Lucinda Gary; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6175) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Walden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 6176) granting a pension to 
Joseph Childs Petres; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 6177) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary S. Heidler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6178) granting an increase of pension to 
Lovina E. Becker ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6179) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Gruver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6180) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Maria Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6181) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen A. McCleary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6182) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine B. Raffensperger; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6183) 1 an increase of pension to 
Mary Shewell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6184) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Hoover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6185) granting an increase of pension to 
Justina Wonner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6186) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna M. Zeigler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6187) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Good; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6188) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie Sponsler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6189) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6190) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Markle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6191) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Oaster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6192) granting an increase of pension to 
Jenny E. Starry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6193) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia Ann Stare; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6194) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Shauck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6195) granting an increase of pension to 
Joanna A. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6196) granting an increase of pension to 
Sallie C. Stahl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6197) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia Ann Carver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6198) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6199) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza C. Matthias; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 6200) granting an increase 
of pension to Ida S. Gooch; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 6201) for the relief of Paul 
Tavetian; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6202) for the relief of Thomas Vincent 
Corey; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6203) for the relief of Robinson Newbold; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6204) for the relief of the father of 
Catharine Kearney; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6205) for the relief of Regine Porges 
Zimmerman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 6206) granting an increase 
8 to Sarah E. McIntosh; to the Committee on Invalid 

ons. 
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Also, 2 bill (H. R. 6207) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 6208) granting an 
inerease of pension to Eliza Hess Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 5 = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6209) granting an increase of pension to 
Florence Crowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6210) for the 
relief of Lieut. Earl T. McCullough, United States Army; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHAFER; A bill (H. R. 6211) granting an increase 
of peusion to Alphonso L. Armstrong; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6212) granting a pension to Jerry J. 
Kuedlik; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6213) for the relief of Peter Moreau; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 6214) granting an increase 
of pension to Dora M. Robertson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 6215) granting an increase of 
pension to Emma M. Sim; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6216) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma D. Dutcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 6217) granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza Alice Emery; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6218) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen S. Cushman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6219) for the rellef of Margaret Caroline 
Mulcahy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsyivania: A bill (H. R. 6220) grant- 
ing an iucrease of pension to Elizabeth Reed; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, SWEET: A bill (H. R. 6221) granting an increase of 
pension to Emily Roof; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6222) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary ©. Witherby ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 6223) granting a pen- 
sion to Dora J. Kester; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6224) granting a pension to Nancy I. Han- 
kins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 6225) granting a pension to 
Etta L. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6226) for the relief of Edward N. Moore; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 6227) for the relief of 
the estate of William P. Nisbett, sr., deceased; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 6228) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy C. Burries; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 6229) granting an increase of 
pension to Maud Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. . 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

194. By Mr. ADKINS: Papers in support of House bill 5851, 
granting an increase of pension to Adaline Addis; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

195. By Mr. BEERS: Papers in support of House bill 5993, 
granting an inerease of pension to Annie M. Mort; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

196. By Mr. HOOPER: Resolutions of Branch County ( Mich.) 
Pomona Grange, in favor of the United States participating in 
an international disarmament conference; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

197. By Mr. FUNK: Resolutions of Local No. 189, Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers, of Bloomington, Ni., protesting 
against a combine or bakers’ trust and requesting Congress to 
conduct an investigation and take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to prevent such action; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

198. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness, petitioning the Congress of the 
United States for such increased financial support and addi- 
tional legislation as may be required to alleviate the ravages of 
trachoma among the American Indians; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

199. By Mr. SMITH: Papers in support of bill granting a 
pension to Sarah A. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 
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200. Also, papers in support of bill granting an increase of 
pension to Olive Robbins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

201. By Mr. WYANT: Papers in support of bill granting an 
increase of pension to Mary E. Bierer; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

202. Also, papers in support of bill granting ‘an increase of 
pension to Alice M. Fairchild; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

203. Also, papers in support of bill granting an increase of 
yee: to Jennie Barcley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

204. Also, papers in support of bill granting an increase of 
ae to Mary J. Beamer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

205. Also, papers in support of bill granting an increase of 
papai to Mary L. Craver; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

206. Also, papers in support of bill granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret C. Ebbert; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

207. Also, papers in support of bill granting an increase of 
oon to Fannie Akins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

208. Also, papers in support of bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Buttermore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

209. Also, papers in support of bill granting an increase of 
pete to Mary L. Deemer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 


SENATE 
Monnay, December 21, 1925 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, as we approach the throne of grace 
this morning we realize the need of Thy help not alone along 
the ordinary pathways of life but to bear one another's burdens, 
When at this season of the year sorrow shadows a household 
we beseech of Thee to minister to that Member of this impertant 
and influential body with all the comfort of Thy grace. Grant 
that to him and to his household there may be realized at this 
time that the Christ of the manger bed, of the cross, of the 
open tomb, of the risen life, shall minister to him in His full- 
ness. Grant, we beseech of Thee, while we are thinking of glad- 
ness in multitudes of homes that Thy ministry to the weak and 
the suffering may be more and more in evidence at this season 
of the year. We ask in Jesus Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

ERECTION OF MONUMENT TO GEN. SIMON BOLIVAR (S. DOC. No. 25) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


In fulfillment of a promise made to the Government of Pan- 
ama, I request of the Congress the enactment of legislation 
authorizing an appropriation of $10,000 to cover the proportion 
of the United States of the expenses to be incurred in the erec- 
tion at the city of Panama of a monument to the South Ameri- 
can liberator, Gen. Simon Bolivar, in pursuance of a resolution 
adopted at the Fifth International Conference of American 
States held at Santiago, Chile, in 1923, 

There is inclosed herewith for the information of the Con- 
gress a copy of a report by the Secretary of State, with an 
accompanying translation of a note from the Minister of 
Panama on the subject. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, December 21, 1925. 

[Accompaniment : Copy of report by the Secretary of State 
with translation of minister's note.] 

CLAIMS FOR INJURIES TO TWO NETHERLAND SUBJECTS (S. DOC. 
NO. 26) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report regarding two claims presented 
by the Government of the Netherlands against the Government 
of the United States for compensation for personal injuries 
sustained by two Netherlands subjects, Arend Kamp and 
Francis Gort, while the U. S. S. Canibas was loading on May 
1, 1919, at Rotterdam. 

I recommend that in order to effect a settlement of these 
claims in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State, the Congress. as an act of grace and without refer- 
ence to the question of the legal liability of the United States 
in the premises, authorize an appropriation in the sum of 
$1,000, $500 of which is to be paid to Mr. Arend Kamp and 
$500 to be paid to Mr. Francis Gort. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tur Waite Hovse, December 21, 1925. 


PAN AMERICAN EDUCATION CONFERENCE (8. DOO. NO. 27) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State con- 
cerning participation by the Government of the United States 
in the Pan American Education Conference, which, in pursu- 
ance of a resolution of the Fifth International Conference of 
American States, held at Santiago, Chile, in 1923, had been 
fixed to be held at Santiago in September, 1925, but which has 
been postponed until August, 1926, and in accordance with the 
recommendation made by the Secretary of State, renew the 
request which I made on January 31, 1925, of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress for legislation authorizing an appropriation of $24,230 
for the expenses of delegates of the United States and their 
clerical and other assistants to the said conference, in accord- 
ance with a budget submitted. Doubtless, due to the lateness 
of the session, the Sixty-eighth Congress failed to act on a 
joint resolution authorizing the appropriation, which the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs reported favorably to the House of 
Representatives of the Sixty-eighth Congress on February 20, 
1925. 

For the information of the present Congress, I inclose a copy 
of Senate Document No. 191, Sixty-eighth Congress, second ses- 
sion, in which the matter is fully explained, and the interest 
taken therein by educators in the United States is shown. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, December 21, 1925. 


REPORT ON CONDITION OF RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
transmitting. in compliance with Senate Resolution 438, of 
February 26, 1923, a report for the month of November, 1925, 
showing the condition of railroad equipment and related infor- 
mation, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 


REPORT ON FEDERAL-AID AND NATIONAL-FOREST HIGHWAYS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, con- 
cerning the appropriations for the construction of rural post 
roads in cooperation with the States, the Federal administra- 
tion of this work, and the survey, construction, and maintenance 
of roads and trails within or only partly within the national 
forests, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 28) to declare Saturday, December 
26, 1925, a legal holiday in the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I submit a telegram, in the 
nature of a petition, and ask that it be read and lie on the 
table. : 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 
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(Western Union telegram) 
Datias, TEx., December 18, 1925. 
Hon. Morzts SHEPPARD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dallas Lions’ Club instructed me to transmit to United States Sen- 
ate, through you and Senator MAYFIELD, following resolution adopted 
to-day: Give us the World Court for Christmas, 

Tom Finxty, Jr. 


Mr. WARREN presented a resolution adopted by the Wyo- 
ming State Federation of Women's Clubs, favoring the erection 
in Washington, D. C., of a suitable building for a national 
gallery of art, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

He also presented a memorial of the Woman's Club of Rock 
Springs, Wyo., remonstratiug against any extension of the boun- 
daries of Yellowstone National Park, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

He also presented a resolution of Rock Springs Chapter No. 
3, Wyoming division, Izaak Walton League of America (Inc.), 
of Rock Springs, Wyo., favoring the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit the construction of roads and resorts in any wilder- 
ness areas that may be added to Yellowstone National Park by 
extension of its boundaries, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry members of the 
Sunnyside District, League of Women Voters, of Wichita, Kans., 
praying for the participation of the United States in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Coffeyville, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation eliminating 
the war tax on industrial alcohol and other so-called war and 
nuisance taxes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of Charles P. Kirkland 
Camp No. 18, United Spanish War Veterans, of Winsted, Conn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing increased 
pensions to Spanish-American War Veterans, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions and telegrams and papers in the 
nature of petitions from the Industrial Club of the Young 
Woman's Christian Association, of Hartford; the League of 
Women Voters, of Meriden; students of Trinity College, of 
Hartford; teachers of the Lakeville Schools; the Connecticut 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; Sisterhood of Tempie 
Beth Israel, of Hartford; the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, of Bridgeport; Sisterhood of Temple of Israel, of 
Waterbury; sundry citizens of Middletown; the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of East Windsor; the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of Canterbury; sundry citizeus 
of Newington; sundry citizens of Manchester; students of Yale 
Divinity School; the American Legion; the Woman's Club, cf 
New Haven; the Chamber of Commerce of New Haven; the 
Whitneyville Woman's Club, of New Haven; the Yalesyille 
Women's Christian Temperance Union and sundry citizens of 
Yalesville; and of sundry citizens of Goshen and Kent, all in 
the State of Connecticut, praying for the participation of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL FLOWER DAY 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I submit a brief state- 
ment of the work of Mrs. Simeon Shaw, of Texas, for a 
national and international flower day and ask that it be 
inserted in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL FLOWER DAY 


Out of the numerous suggestions for a proper expression of appre- 
clation of the heroism and noble sacrifices of our boys in the World 
War, it has remained for a modest little woman down in Texas to 
suggest an international flower day, preferably Armistice Day. Mrs. 
Phebe K. Warner has told the story of this suggestion, and of the 
woman who made it, so beautifully in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
that we will repeat it here: 

“Out in the West there is a wonderful little woman. She is a 
very odd woman, because she is so very natural. She never imitates 
anything. She does her own work and thinks her own thoughts. If 
she wants to do anything, she gets up and does it in her own way. 
If she wants to go anywhere, she gets up and goes in her own way. 
She never tries to be anybody but Mrs, Simeon Shaw, wife of the 
Methodist minister at Canyon City, Tex. She is the proud and 


happy mother of nine children—four boys and four girls are living. 
One little boy sleeps every night under the stars of Japan, where she 
left him when their five years of foreign missionary work were 
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over. The oldest son has already followed his father's and mother’s 
footsteps, even across the seas, and he is a missionary in Japan 
to-day. The oldest daughter is in Columbia University finishing her 
course, to join her brother in Japan as a second missionary. An- 
other son is still in the Navy and two others in Rice Institute. 
The other three daughters are in the Canyon City schools. 

Isn't that a good family record? 

“This ‘Little Mother of the Panhandle,’ as a Washington corre- 
spondent called her a few days ago, is an artist. Not only a mother 
artist who knows how to inspire and bring out the very best in her 
own children and mold their characters fo lives of usefulness in the 
different continents on the land and on the seas, but she is a rare 
artist with her crayons, her brush, and her paints. 

“She is not only an artist but she is a designer. She can always 
plan ways and means to carry out her designs. She is a designer 
of days, and is always planning ways to make some one happier or 
to honor others then herself, 

“For months she bas been planning a flower day for the soldiers 
ot the world. A day when the whole world would wear a flower, not 
only for the dead who died for their country but for the living sol- 
diers who fought and lived for their country, A day when every- 
body would wear a flower as an emblem of world peace and a world 
victory over a world of war. 

“A few weeks ago Mrs. Shaw decided that to make a success of 
her flower day for all of the soldiers of the world she would need the 
sympathy and cooperation of the first lady of the land. Did she give 
up at this thought? Oh, no! But with three children in school and 
three in college these days there is not much extra change lying 
around the house, That did not ‘feaze’ her. With her handbag full 
of colored chalks, a tackhammer and some tacks, and a roll of oatmeal 
wallpaper, she started for Washington. Her experience as a min- 
ister's wife had taught her many valuable lessons ia economics and 
lined her pathway throughont the State of Texas with true friends. 
For a few hundred miles on the way she visited the schools, drawing, 
teaching, entertaining, and inspiring laughter, and a little later she 
called at the White House to present her plan for a flower day for 
all the soldiers of the world to Mrs. Harding. Her last letter was 
sent from Baltimore on her way back to Texas. 

“But what is her plan? For all governments to fix one day of the 
year as a day when men, women, and children will wear a flower in 
honor of their soldiers. Not any special flower that can be grown 
only in a few places, but any flower, just so it is a flower. Do not force 
it to become a commercialized flower so that only a few could 
afford it, but any flower native to any land. That natural flowers 
that bloom under our feet. The flowers that God Himself hath 
planted and caused to bloom enough for all. Flowers that the rich 
and poor could bave alike, 

“If one little west Texas woman is willing to work her way to 
Washington and back again for the sake of a flower day for all the 
soldiers, what should we be willing to do for the same cause? 

“We might raise more flowers for the day and help that way. 
Let's do. And do it this year. ‘Then if an international flower day 
is declared we'll be ready for it.” 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Mr. HOWELL, Mr. President, respecting the farm situation, 

I have in my hand two editorials from the Omaha Bee, one of 

the most conservative papers in the Middle West. I ask unani- 

mous consent to haye the same read by the Clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Omaha Bee, Omaha, Nebr., December 12, 1925] 
FARMERS ANSWER COOLIDGE 


Speaking to the farmers’ meeting in Chicago recently, President 
Coolidge said: 

“No matter how it is disguised, the moment the Government engages 
in buying and selling by that act it fixes prices. However attractive 
this proposal was at first thought, careful consideration of it has led 
to much opposition on the part of the farmers.” 

In reply to the President, the farmers at Chicago adopted resolu- 
tions as follows: 

“We indorse enactment of a Federal law based on the principle of 
a farmers’ export corporation, providing for creation of an agency with 
broad powers for the purpose of so handling the surplus of farm crops 
that the American producer may receive an American price in the 
domestic market, and we instruct our officers and representatives to 
work for early enactment of such a law, founded on sound economic 
policies and not involving Government subsidy.” - 

Thus the President must realize his error when he presented to the 
farmers Secretary Hoover's conclusions, voicing them as his own con- 
clusions. Again we say that Secretary Hoover is a better counselor 
in the matter of industry and finance than he is in the matter of 
agriculture, 
confines himself to those things in which he is-preeminently equipped. 


If not, the 
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The resolutions adopted at Chicago show the mind of the farmers, 
and they show that Mr. Hoover has given the President an altogether 
wrong impression. 

The Chicago resolutions are the resolutions of the Omaha Bee, 
They are the resolutions of the great body of farmers in the Middle 
West. There is no tearing down in those resolutions, There is no 
denunciation and no criticism. They are strong, clear, and to the 
point. The farmers know very definitely what they want. They are 
proceeding definitely to get it. 

To attempt te damn this program as price fixing will not kill it. 
The farmers have suffered while they were learning, but they have 
learned. 

If this country of ours ls to give artificial aid to industry and fix 
rates (prices) for the railroads and for other great branches of business, 
then it must do the same for the farmers. The Nation can not exist 
half protected and half exposed. 

The President will do well to heed this voice. 


[From the Omaha Bee, Omaha, Nebr., December 14, 1925] 
SOUND AND UNSOUND 


We present herewith two pictures. If the lines with which the first 
picture is drawn are good, why are not the lines with which the 
second picture is drawn also good? 

Picture No. 1. One hundred men, each of them the head of a great 
business Institution engaged in manufacturing the same character of 
products. Their business problems are the same, Their marketing 
problems are the same. At the time we draw this picture it has been 
discovered by each of these business executives that thelr industry as 
a whole, their “line of business,” as the phrase most commonly in 
use would put it, 1s suffering from a large overproduction, from a 
surplus that threatens to wreck many concerns engaged in that 
industry. 

A committee has been formed representing these hundred executives. 
They are in meeting. They are discussing what to do with the sur- 
plus" that threatens bankruptcy for many of them. After long and 
earnest discussion they determine to recommend to all engaged in the 
industry that they take an inventory of the “surplus,” and that this 
surplus production be withdrawn from the inventory of each concern 
and that it be “sold” to a corporation that these hundred big 
executives will form, such corporation to be known as the “surplus 
products export corporation.” 

It is a big deai. The capital of the new corporation is $10,000,000. 
The hundred big executives, because of financial connections, however, 
and because of their ability to personally put up a substantial portion 
of the funds needed, and to sell bonds for the balance, are able to 
handle it. Without difficulty prompt steps are taken to get the new 
plans under way. Each concern sets aside that portion of its product 
which a careful survey of market conditions indicates to be “surplus.” 
This surplus is entered on the books of these concerns as “sold” 
and the books of the “surplus products export corporation” are set 
up to show the combined surpluses as haying been “ bought.” 

Under the terms of the Webb-Pomerene law, adopted some years 
ago, American manufacturers are given the right to combine in this 
way for selling in the export trade. They are given the right, too, to 
sell for less than the selling price in the American market. The new 
corporation proceeds under this law to dispose of the “surplus” in 
foreign countries. It is sold for the best price obtainable, but it is 
sold promptly, that being the chief object in mind, Being a surplus, 
the heads of the industry are anxious to get it out of the way with- 
out delay. 

There is an inevitable loss in connection with this scheme, but it 
saves the industry as a whole. The various business houses, once the 
surplus is withdrawn, rearrange their affairs to meet the general 
market conditions and go ahead without further fear that the “ sur- 
plus” will ruin them, The loss connected with the export sales show 
up on the books of the various concerns as so much goods sold at a 
figure below the standard prices and there is an ultimate charge to 
“profit and loss account.” These losses are insignificant, however, 
compared with what would have been general demoralization of the 
industry if the “surplus” had not been withdrawn and handled in 
this way. 

Picture No. 2. Six million farmers find themselves confronted with 
a situation where a “surplus” of products is demoralizing their 
business. Leaders of the farmers are gathered together for the pur- 
pose of devising ways and means whereby this “surplus” may be 
lifted and the men and women engaged in agriculture relieved. These 
men and women make up the greatest business of the Nation. They 
must be saved from haying to sell their products at a price determined 
by the size of the “surplus” which they have on hand; dictated by 
the demand for this surplus in the markets of the world. 

These farm leaders propose that a “surplus products export cor- 
poration be formed and that an inventory be made for the purpose 
of determining just how much this surplus is. It is the plan of these 
farm leaders that this “surplus” be withdrawn from the domestic 
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market and be sold in the world market at world prices, leaving the 
balance to be sold in the domestic market at domestic prices. 

It is a tremendous deal, involving the need for immense capital. 
The farm leaders do not have any personal funds adequate for the 
purpose. The funds of the 6,000,000 farmers are so scattered that 
the required amount can not be made practically available. Neither 
the farm leaders nor the farmers themselves have the banking con- 
nections sufficient to handle the proposition through an issue of bonds. 

The farm leaders propose that inasmuch as the burden of this 
“surplus” threatens to impoverish 6,000,000 farm families the Na- 
tional Government should take steps to set up the “surplus products 
export corporation” and through proper channels advance the capital 
necessary to handle the deal. It is proposed that the losses involved 
in this export selling shall be charged back to the farmers in pro- 
portion to the products taken from each into the export pool, based 
upon the amount each should actually market. 

With their plans all worked out, they present the matter to Con- 
gress and ask for relief. Strange as it may appear, they are met 
with the declaration that such a plan is “ unsound economically,” 
that it is “socialistic,” that it is “price fixing.” The bill providing 
for the plan comes up for a vote and is defeated, and, strange as it 
may seem, many of the men who voted against the proposal were 
among those hundred men, those big executives who had just closed 
their books on an exactly similar proposition. 

Why should plan No. 2 be denounced as “unsound,” and as “ price 
fixing,” when the very law of the land only a few years ago set up 
a machinery whereby plan No. 1 was not only made legal but heralded 
as a great step in the program for the betterment of industry? 

It would seem that there Is only one answer to this question. The 
6,000,000 farmers have not made their voice sufficiently heard. There 
is a reason for this. The farm leaders have not been definitely united 
behind a single program, They have permitted personal jealousies 
to interfere and they have been too often swayed by side currents of 
partisanship. All these things must be forgotten and there must be a 
drive for the establishment of an export corporation, a drive that will 
know no halting until the object has been accomplished. 

As we draw the two pictures presented here, one of them hailed as 
the soundest of economic programs and the other denounced as “ un- 
sound,” the demand of the farmers for the establishment of a “ surplus 
products export corporation“ 18 increasing in volume. 

If industry may have the right to such a corporation, agriculture 
must have it also. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have listened with a good 
deal of interest to the newspaper article which the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Howetr] had read to the Senate a 
moment ago. I hold in my hand an interesting newspaper 
clipping from the Washington Post of this morning regard- 
ing the reduction of cotton acreage in Egypt, which reads as 
follows: ` 
EGYPTIAN LAW LIMITS COTTON CROP IN 1928 

Carro, Eaypr, December 20 (By A. P.)—A law just promulgated pro- 
hibits the planting of more than one-third the arable land with cotton 
in 1926. The penalty for infringement is a fine or imprisonment, or 
both. 


The question of the reduction of cotton acreage in the 
United States for 1926 is one of great importance to the 
cotton growers of our country. 

The interest of the American cotton producer, who produces 
nearly two-thirds of the world’s cotton supply, requires that 
he greatly reduce his cotton acreage next year. 

Mr. President, a rather peculiar situation confronts the cot- 
ton producers of the United States. They have been urged 
to work more and talk less—to be industrious and produce 
in abundance. They were told that that was the way to make 
a success of their business, but let us see what happens to the 
cotton producer when he does that. Why he is penalized. 
If he produces more cotton than is ordinarily produced, he 
is told that he has produced too much and must accept a 
lower price. So we haye come to know that when the cotton 
producers plant more land in cotton than usual and produce 
more cotton than usual, they get less money for it than when 
they plant less acreage and make a fewer number of bales. 

This year the cotton producers have suffered greatly by the 
large variations and incorrect estimates contained ſn the Gov- 
ernment crop reports, and by the short selling indulged in by 
certain bear speculators on the cotton exchanges of the coun- 
try. The situation in the cotton-growing States is serious. 
The price of cotton has now fallen below the cost of produc- 
tion. Something must be done—and will be done—to preven 


the recurrence of this deplorable situation next year. : 
Mr. President, the commissioners of agriculture of the cotton- 
growing States have formed an organization the main purpose 
of which is to promote and safeguard the interests of the 
The president of that organization, Hon. 


cotton producers. 
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Harry Wilson, of Louisiana, has issued a call for a meeting 
of that organization in Atlanta, Ga, on January 5, 1926. 
Members of both the Senate and the House from the cotton- 
growing States are invited to attend that meeting, and espe- 
cially members of a special committee which was appointed not 
long ago, consisting of one Senator from each cotton-growing 
State and one Member of the House of Representatives from 
each cotton-growing State, are invited. : 

One of the most important questions to be discussed at that 
meeting is that of the reduction of cotton acreage in 1926. A 
campaign is to be inaugurated throughout the Cotton Belt to 
urge our people to cut down their cotton acreage next year. 
The sentiment for reduction in cotton acreage is already strong 
throughout the Cotton Belt. 

Mr, President, it is a fact, strange as it may seem, that our 
cotton farmers can make more money out of a 12,000,000-bale 
crop than they can out of a 15,000,000-bale cotton crop. It 
requires less labor and it costs less money to make a small 
crop, and our cotton farmers, I repeat, make more money out 
of a small crop. Then common sense and sound business 
judgment suggest that they make a small and not a large crop 
next year. To illustrate the point I have in mind: If a one- 
horse farmer makes 12 bales of cotton and sells it for 18 cents 
per pound, or $90 a bale, he receives $1,080 for his cotton; 
but if he makes only nine bales of cotton and sells it for 25 
cents per pound, or $125 a bale, he receives $1,125. In other 
words, he gets $45 more for a little crop of nine bales than 
he does for the larger crop of 12 bales. A Congressman from 
Mississippi was telling me last night that he made 1,000 bales 
of cotton last year and 1,500 bales this year, and that he got 
as much for his 1,000 bales last year as he would get for 
his 1,500 bales this year. The experience of the cotton farmer 
this year has taught him an important lesson. That there will 
be great reduction in the cotton acreage next year is, in my 
judgment, a foregone conclusion. 

Mr. President, the day will come when there will be some 
arrangement either by cooperative marketing or through some 
banking institution by which the grain growers and the cotton 
producers will be enabled to hold their products off the market 
until the price paid will yield them a profit. They are en- 
titled to that under all the rules of right and laws of justice. 

Mr. President, the cotton futures act needs amending in 
several particulars. I have in mind one very important 
amendment and that is to add a provision that will make “ de- 
livery day“ the same for the buyer and the seller. Now, the 
buyer can be called any moment, while the seller has 30 days 
and 5 days’ grace added to that. That is not fair. I wish 
to make the cotton exchanges tender actual spinnable cotton 
on contracts. I thought we had provided for that in the 
cotton futures act, so that when a spinner went to the cotton 
exchange and bought a contract that he should have actual 
spinnable cotton delivered to him; but I am now told by 
spinners that that is not the case. If that be true, Mr. President, 
the cotton exchanges should be made to deliver spinnable 
cotton. If they do not deliver spinnable cotton, they are not 
of any legitimate value to the cotton industry. 

I want to see something done by way of legislation after the 
Christmas holidays that will perfect the present cotton futures 
act if it is to remain upon the statute books. I want to say 
here frankly that if we can not regulate the cotton exchanges, 
I have reached the point where I am willing to abolish them 
and let the producer try it out, aided by certain dealers in spot 
cotton, with the spinners of the world. I had rather have that 
situation than haye purely speculative exchanges beating down 
the price of cotton when they do not own any cotton and are 
not handling any actual cotton, and do not call on the producer 
for real cotton with which to fill their contracts. I want to see 
a cotton futures act passed under which when contracts are 
sold the sellers will have to go to the producer and get cotton 
with which to fill those contracts. 

Mr. President, I want to say in conclusion that if we can 
compel the grain exchanges to go to the grain producers and 
get the grain with which to fill their grain contracts, and com- 
pel the cotton exchanges to go to the cotton producer to get 
real cotton with which to fill their cotton future contracts, we 
will haye rendered helpful service to the grain and cotton 
producers of our country. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in connection with the 
article read from the Secretary's desk and presented by the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hower], with reference 
to the President’s Chicago speech to the farmers, just for the 
purpose of the Recorp, I wish to say that the day following the 
President's speech in Chicago I was curious to know what effect 
it had upon the market. In New York on the stock exchange all 
stocks went up; but the curious thing was that in Chicago 
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oats went down; corn went down; wheat went down; poultry 
went down; meats went down; pork went down; livestock of 
ali kinds went down: colton went down; In fact, all agricul- 
tural products declined. The speech was a “solar plexus” to 
the farmers of the country. It was most pleasing to the 
“captains of industry“ and Wall Street. 

Another remarkable fact connected with the speech was 
that the president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Mr. Bradfute, who had extolled that speech, was defcated a 
few days following at the next election for president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and Sam Thompson, who had 
severely criticized the President’s speech and his farm policy, 
generally, was elected president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. These incidents are merely straws that show how 
the political winds are blowing. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, last week I addressed the Sen- 
ate on my bill to improve the present crop-reporting system of 
the Agriculture Department and placed in the Recorp indorse- 
ments of the Government semimonthly reports by the Cotton 
Growers’ Cooperative Associations of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, and other cotton- 
growing States, aml to-day I received from the Georgia Coop- 
erative Cotton Growers’ Association an indorsement of the 
Government reports and a resolution unanimously passed at 
the meeting of the board of directors of that association, which 
I shall ask to be incorporated at the end of my remarks. 

The Government crop reports are not entirely to blame. It 
is the speculation in cotton that does the cotton producer so 
much harm, If it were not for the Government reports, with 
75,000 farmers as reporters, the farmers would be at the merey 
of the private reports, which are paid for by the members of 
the New York and New Orleans cotton exchange and cotton 
speculators, These reports could be manipulated so as to 
depress the price of cotton. 

I am supporting the bill of Senator Caraway that prohibits 
the speculation in farm products, and I hope it may become a 
law this session of Congress, 

It is all wrong for the speculators and legitimate buyers to 
be able to buy a 15,000,000-bale crop for less money than for a 
10.000,000-bale crop. A condition that will allow this must be 
remedied, 

Mr. President, I haye been interested in the condition of the 
farmers ever since I was a small boy. My father was a physi- 
cian in a small town in an agricultural county, and most of his 
practice was among farmers. 

Part of my first work wus on the farm, and I also helped 
my father collect his doctor bills, and in that way I learned 
the distressed financial condition of the farmers. Many of 
them worked hard all the time and could not produce enough, 
even with the assistance of some of their children, to make a 
living for their families. This was not an exception, but was 
true with a majority of farmers. My sympathy went out to 
these people in their distress, and I determined as long as I 
lived to do everything I could to help better the condition of 
the farmer whenever it was possible. I established a small 
bank in my home town many years ago, and throngh that did 
what I could to help the farmers. The several cotton mills in 
wy home town bought through one cotton buyer, and there was 
no competition among the buyers; the farmer was helpless in 
trying to get what his cotton was worth. I did not think the 
farmers were paid as much for their cotton as it was worth 
or obtain the square deal to which they were entitled, and I 
succeeded in getting another cotton buyer. I helped finance 
him through my bank, so that the farmers of my county would 
get the market prices every day and not be dependent upon one 
cotton buyer, I was not then in public life, and at that time 
did not expect to be, but anyone who fails to do everything 
possible to help the farmers is injuring himself, as all pros- 
perity depends upon the farmers. That is why I took such an 
interest in the farmers when I was a member of the Georgia 
State senate and since I have been in the United States Senate. 
I shall continue doing what I can to help agriculture whether 
I remain in public life or out of it. 

The railroads under the Esch-Cummins law have been prac- 
tically guaranteed? a reasonable earning on their investments; 
the manufacturers, through the high protective tariff, have 
been able to raise the price of their manufactured goods; they 
have made immense fortunes and built up trusts at the expense 
of the farmers and consumers, but the farmers have been given 
no such assistance by the Government. 

The farmer buys in a market protected by the tariff, which 
makes him pay high prices for everything he purchases to make 
his crop; but the price of the cotton he raises and other 
products is fixed in Europe, where he must compete with the 
lower ¢lass of labor of the world. He gets no protection from 
the tariff which costs him so much in what he buys, but the 
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Government helps the railroads increase rates and manufac- 
turers raise their prices of goods and the public has to pay it. 
In other words, the farmer must sell in a cheap world market 
and buy in a high American market. The farmer must sell on 
a free-trade market and buy on-a protected, high-tariff market. 
How can anyone blame the farmer for protesting against this 
great injustice? 

Freight rates are too high on agricultural products, and 
something should be done to bring them down. We should also 
arrange a cooperative marketing plan that would save the 
farmer the great expense that the middleman makes in getting 
farm products to the consumer. 

The Republican administration has not made a serious effort 
to find a cheap way of marketing farm products. Many good 
plans have been suggested, but none haye been adopted. I 
hope this condition may soon be remedied. We must arrange 
to get rid of the unnecessary profits of the middleman, so that 
the producer will get a higher price for what he produces and 
the consumer pay a smaller price for what he buys. The 
middleman, in some instances, makes more clear money in a 
few hours selling the farmer's products than the farmer and 
his family make working a year to raise them. Unless the 
condition can be improved the farmers will continue to leave 
the farms, and in a few years the food production will not be 
sufficient to feed all the people, and then prices of food will 
go out of reach of the consumer and people of small means 
will be unable to buy the necessities of life. 

Last year I introduced a bill and secured its passage requir- 
ing rural free delivery mail routes to experiment in carrying 
farm products from the starting point anywhere along the mail 
route to the end of the route to town for one-half of the present 
parcel-post rates. I believe this would help the farmers in 
selling small amounts of farm produce, not enough to require 
a farmer to make a trip to town. 

Three years ago I amended the Federal license warehouse 
act so as to help the farmers in storing their cotton and other 
products. These warehouses give a smaller insurance rate 
than other warehouses, and the Federal reserye bank gives 
preference to loans in the Federal licensed warehouse if the 
farmer needs to borrow money. 

Two years ago I also secured an amendment to the Federal 
reserve act which allowed small banks to become members of 
the Federal reserve system and get advantage of the cheap 
interest rates so as to accommodate the farmers, merchants, 
and others. Until this law of mine was passed not half of 
the banks in my State could become members of the Federal 
reserve system. I have secured appropriations that would get 
cheaper calcium arsenate to kill the boll weevil, also secured 
appropriations to help Georgia peach, melon, pecan, and cane 
growers find markets for them, and I supported all measures 
that would in any way help the farmers. I shall continue to 
do eyerything possible to assist them. 

I recentiy read in that splendid agricultural paper, The 
Progressive Farmer, the farmer's platform on which I stand: 


The farmer {s entitled to Just as good wages for his labor as others 
get; be is entitled to just as good returns on his capital as others 
receive; he is entitled to just as good living conditions for himself 
and family as others enjoy; his children are entitled to just as good 
educational advantages as other children have; he is entitled to just 
as much liberty of action in organizing for selling his products and 
for regulating production to meet market demands as other classes 
exercise; he is entitled to just as efficient and adaptable service from 
the country’s banking and financis] institutions as other classes get; 
he is entitled to taxation, tarif, and transportation policies which 
will deal just as fairly with agriculiure as with any other business 
and occupation; he is entitled to equal recognition with other classes 
in all governmental bodies, boards, commissions, legislatures, etc. ; 
he is entitled to a civilization, culture, educational system, literature, 
art, drama, etc., which will recognize, reflect, and utilize the cultural 
influences of country Hfe and its environment in the same degree 
in which present-day culture recognizes and reflects the influences 
of urban life. 


Our country can not continue to prosper and remain great 
unless the farmers get the same protection from the Govern- 
ment that it gives to otliers. The farmers can no longer be dis- 
criminated against; their burden is already too great. 


GEORGIA COTTON GROWERS COOPERATIVA ASSOCIATION, 

: Atlanta, Ga., Decombér 18, 1925. 

Hon. WILL J. HARRIS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR Hannis: I have received your wire this morning, and 
am pleased to inclose you copy of the resolution passed by our board 
in regard to the semimonthly crop reports. 

There may be some changes that should be made in estimating the 
crop, but the National Council of Farmers Cooperative Marketing Asso- 
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ciations will meet in Washington, January 12-15, 1926, and while we 
do not expect to dictate any policies, we do expect to cooperate with 
our Senators, Congressmen, and the Agricultural Department in estab- 
lishing a real crop-reporting system that will be adyantageous to the 
growers and spinners of cotton. 
In our opinion, the growers and the spinners are the only two classes 
really interested in the cotton industry. 
Thanking you for your cooperation, and with kind regards, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
J. E. CONWELL, 
President-General Manager. 
Copy of a resolution passed at the meeting board of directors Georgia 
Cotton Growers Cooperative Association, December 8, 1925 
On motion by Mr. Redwine, seconded by Mr. Bowers, it was the 
unanimous consent of the board that this association express its appre- 
ciation to the Secretary of Agriculture for the service rendered to the 
growers by the semimonthly reports now put out by that department. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills and joint resolu- 
tion, reported them severally without amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1478) to authorize the transfer of the title to and 
jurisdiction over the right of way of the new Dixie Highway 
to the State of Kentucky (Rept. No. 6); 

A bill (S. 1480) to authorize the President to detail officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps to assist the governments of the Latin-American 
Republics in military and naval matters (Rept. No. 7); 

A bill (S. 1484) to amend section 1, act of March 4, 1909 
(sundry civil act), so as to make the Chief of Finance of the 
Army a member of the Board of Commissioners of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home (Rept. No. 8); 

A bill (S. 1486) to authorize the Secretary of War to lease 
to the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. and to the Long Island 
Railroad use of railway tracks at Army supply base, South 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Rept. No. 9) ; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 25) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive, for instruction at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, two Siamese subjects, to be desig- 
nated hereafter by the Government of Siam (Rept. No. 10). 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1226) to amend the trading with the 
enemy act, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 11) thereon. 

Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 9) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States fixing the 
commencement of the terms of President and Vice President 
and Members of Congress, and fixing the time of the assembling 
of Congress, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 12) thereon. 

COLORADO RIVER PROJECT 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys I report favorably without amendment 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 4) to suspend until February 1, 
1928, the jurisdiction, power, and authority of the Federal 
Power Commission to issue licenses on the Colorado River and 
its tributaries under the Federal water power act, approved 
June 10, 1920, and ask that it go to the calendar. I should also 
like to have published in the Recorp a short excerpt from the 
President’s message relating to the matter. 

There being no objection, the excerpt from the President's 
message of December 8, 1925, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Preliminary measures are being taken on the Colorado River project, 
which is exceedingly important for flood control, irrigation, power de- 
velopment, and water supply to the area concerned. It would seem to 
be very doubtful, however, whether it is practical to secure affirmative 
action of the Congress, except under a joint agreement of the several 
States. 

The Government has already expended large sums upon scientific 
research and engineering investigation in promotion of this Colorado 
River project. The actual progress has been retarded for many years 
by differences among the seyen States in the basin over their relative 
water rights and among different groups as to methods, In an attempt 
to settle the primary difficulty of the water rights, Congress authorized 
the Colorado River Commission which agreed on November 24, 1922, 
upon an interstate compact to settle these rights, subject to the ratifi- 
cation of the State legislatures and Congress. All seven States except 
Arizona at one time ratified, the Arizona Legislature making certain 
reservations which failed to meet the approval of the governor, Sub- 


sequently an attempt was made to establish the compact upon a six- 
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State basis, but in this case California imposed reservations. There 
appears to be no division of opinion upon the major principles of the 
compact, but difficulty in separating contentions as to methods of 
development from the discussion of it. It is imperative that flood con- 
trol be undertaken for California and Arizona, preparation made for 
irrigation, for power, and for domestic water. 

Some or all of these questions are combined in every proposed de- 
velopment. The Federal Government is interested in some of these 
phases, State governments and municipalities and irrigation districts 
in others, and private corporations in still others. Because of all this 
difference in view it is most desirable that Congress should consider 
the creation of some agency that will be able to determine methods of 
improvement solely upon economic and engincering facts, that would 
be authorized to negotiate and settle, subject to the approval of Con- 
gress, the participation, rights, and obligations of each group in any 
particular works, Only by some such method can early construction 
be secured. 

WATER POWER 

Along with the development of navigation should go every possible 
encouragement for the development of our water power. While steam 
still plays a dominant part, this is more and more becoming an era of 
electricity. Once installed, the cost is moderate, has not tended greatly 
to increase, and is entirely free from the unavoidable dirt and disagree- 
able features attendant upon the burning of coal. Every facility should 
be extended for the connection of the various units into a superpower 
plant, capable at all times of a current increasing uniformity over the 
entire system, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first. 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 1867) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the President of the United States to locate, construct, and 
operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 12, 1914 (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Commiitee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 1868) to provide for the protection and develop- 
ment of the lower Colorado River Basin; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 1869) for the relief of Morgan Miller; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 1870) to provide for the consolidation of carriers 
by. railroad and the unification of railway properties within 
the United States; and 

A bill (S. 1871) to punish the transportation of stolen prop- 
erty in interstate or foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (B. 1872) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Weston, W. Va.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 1873) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Cline; and 

A bill (S. 1874) granting a pension to Serena Hoffman; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (8. 1875) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Havre, Mont. ; to the 5 on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LHNROOT: 

A bill (S. 1876) providing for the sale and disposal of public 
lands within the area heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake, in 
the State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 1877) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Montrose, Colo. ; 

A bill (S. 1878) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Monte Vista, Colo. ; 

A bill (S. 1879) to provide for the erection df a public build- 
ing at Salida, Colo.; and 

A bill (S. 1880) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Delta, Delta County, Colo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A pill (S. 1881) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Laughton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MoLEAN: 

A bill (S. 1882) granting a pension to Philena C. Nettleton 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 1883) te create a national police bureau, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Dndiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A bill (S. 1884) to authorize the department of public works, 
diyision of highways, of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
to construct a bridge across Palmer River; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1885) for the relief of James Minon; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1886) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the Fore River Shipbuilding Co.; 

A bill (S. 1887) for the relief of the Atlantic Works, of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; and 

A bili (S. 1888) for the relief of L. L. Cohen & Co. (Inc.); to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1889) granting a pension to David C. Preston; 

A bill (S. 1890) granting a pension to Juline B. Tripp; 

A bill (S. 1891) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Tolman (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1892) granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Holmes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 1893) to provide for the storage for diversion of the 
waters of the North Platte River and construction of the Cas- 
Per-Alcova reclamation project; and 

A bill (S. 1894) to provide for the storage for diversion of 
the waters of the North Platte River and construction of the 
Saratoga reclamation project; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mr. BORAH: > 

A bill (S. 1895) to correct the military record of George Pat- 
terson, deceased ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1896) for the relief of Lyn Lundquist; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands aud Surveys. 

By Mr. PEPPER: ` 

A bill (S. 1897) to reinstate John P. Gray as a lieutenant 
commander in the United States Coast Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1898) granting an increase of pension to Matthew 
Holmes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1899) for the relief of Delaware River Towing 
Line; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1900) for the relief of Charles James Anderson, 
former commander, United States Naval Reserve Force; 

A bill (S. 1901) for the relief of Perey S. Ransom; and 

A bill (S. 1902) for the relief of Jabez Burchard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 1903) for the relief of Capt. Murray A, Cobb; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 1904) extending the time for the construction of 
the bridge across the Mississippi River in Ramsey and Henne- 
pin Counties, Minn., by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1905) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Mossberg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1906) to provide for the carrying out of the 
award of the National War Labor Board of April 11, 1919, and 
the decision of the Secretary of War of date November 30, 
1920, in favor of certain employees of the Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; of the St. Paul Foundry 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.; of the American Hoist & Derrick Co., 
St. Paul. Minn.; and of the Twin City Forge & Foundry Co., 
Stillwater, Minn.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 1907) to control the possession, sale, and use of 
pistols and revolvers and other deadly or dangerous weapons 
in the District of Columbia, to provide penalties, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 1908) to amend the Federal farm loan act and the 
agricultural act of 1923; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BAYARD: 

A bill (S, 1909) for the refund of estate tax erroneously 
collected; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 1910) to create a division of cooperative market- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture; to provide for the ac- 
quisition and dissemination of information pertaining to co- 
operation; to promote the knowledge of cooperative principles 
and practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel with 
the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to au- 
thorize cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and dis- 
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seminate crop and market information, and for other purposes} 
and 

A bill (S. 1911) to create a farmers’ export corporation; te 
prevent a recurrence of agricultural depression; to place agri- 
cultural commodities upon an equality under the tariff laws 
with other commodities; to place agriculture upon an equality 
with industry and labor; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MEANS: 

A bill (S. 1912) to provide a method for the settlement of 
claims arising against the Goyernment of the United States in 
sums not exceeding $5,000 in any one case; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 1918) to amend section 5138 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 1914) directing the resurvey of certain lands; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

A bill (S. 1915) granting a pension to Jennie R. Dorsey; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1916) for the relief of Jane Coates (with accom- 
panying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 1917) for the relief of Edward M. Brown; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

A bill (S. 1918) for the relief of W. J. Warner, postmaster, 
Medford, Oreg.; and 

A bill (S. 1919) for the relief of the Portland Iron Works; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 1920) for the relie? of the devisees of William 
Rusch, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1921) to give military status and discharges to 
the members of the Russian Railway Service Corps organized 
by the War Department under authority of the President of 
the United States for service during the war with Germany; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McMASTER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 33) to provide a site for the 
erection of a building of service for the Mothers’ Memorial 
Foundation at Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 34) proposing an amendment 
of the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution 
relating to intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

HARRY T. VAN FLEET 


Mr. WILLIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 96), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Harry 
T, Van Fleet, son of John M. Van Fleet, late the supply clerk in the 
office of the Superintendent of the Senate Office Building, six months’ 
compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 0 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. WATSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 97), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty- 
ninth Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents 
per 100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection 
with any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


MAJ. ANDREW 8. ROWAN, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
introduced in the Recorp an article relating to the ancestry 
and the life of that brave and efficient West Virginian, Maj. 
Andrew S. Rowan, the man who carried “the message to 
Garcia.” ‘The article is written by a former Representative, 


— 
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the Hon. Wells Goodykoontz, of West Virginia, and I have been 
requested by many of the historical societies of Virginia and 
West Virginia, because the article relates so intimately to the 
poineer days of our country, to introduce it in the RECORD. 
This I do most gladly, as it is commendable in every way. 
It is written in a happy, easy style, and depicts with graphic 
accuracy the most splendid and constructive period of our 
history. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mas, Anprew SUMMERS ROWAN, A West VIRGINIAN—THE Man WHO 
CARRIED THE MESSAGE TO GARCIA 


(Written for the West Virginia Review by Welles Goodykoontz, Esq.) 


The story of world heroes is of absorbing and never-ending interest. 
Whether it be Horatius, the legendary character of Rome, who defended 
the Sublician Bridge against the army of the Etruscans while the Ro- 
mans cut down the structure, and when this bad been accomplished 
plunged into the Tiber and swam safely to shore, or concerning the 
exploits of others—historically true, such as Paul Revere, the copper 
engraver and silversmith of Boston, who, on a flying steed at midnight, 
rode from Charlestown to Lexington, giving the inhabitants warning of 
the approach of the British troops; or of Richmond P. Hobson, who 
sunk the Merrimac at the entrance of the harbor of Santiago, intending 
thereby to bottle up the enemy fleet, and was captured and Imprisoned 
in a Spanish fortress; or of Sergeant York, the preacher-soldier from 
the mountains of Tennessee, who, without the aid of any man, with his 
own fierce hands slew a dozen Germans and captured and brought into 
camp as many more; or of Edward v. Rickenbacker, the flying“ ace,” 
who with swiftness greater than eagles’ wings pursued his enemy and 
fought hinr in the air, frequently above the clouds, and returned home 
with an official record of 26 vietortes to his credit. 

Of the numberless people around the world who haye read Elbert 
Hubbard's story entitled, “A Message to Garcia,” not many of them 
know that the man—Maj. Andrew Summers Rowan—concerning whom 
Hubbard was writing was born and reared upon the soil of West 
Virginia, 

As is characteristic of most men truly great, Major Rowan never 
capitalized his fame, por for mere personal vanity made himself con- 
spicuous before the public, 

Were he to appear in the gallery of the Chamber of the Senate or of 
the House of Representatives when Congress was in session and his 
presence made known to the Members, he would be immediately the 
recipient of a splendid ovation, 

Had he, subsequent to his remarkable adventure and achievement, 
attended a national political convention—as did Colonel Roosevelt in 
the uniform of a Rough Rider—he would have been suggested as the 
nominee of his party for the office of Vice President. 

Avoiding ostentation and display, this native son of West Virginia— 
and of whom she is very proud—lives a peaceful, retired life in the 
golden State of California. 

The elemental facts In the life of Major Rowan, not being gener- 
ally known, I have thought to chronicle upon the pages of the West 
Virginia Review—which many read with so much interest, pleasure, 
and profit—a little of the history of this splendid soldier, to the end 
that all who care to read, may know the simple story of his life. 

West Virginia, oftentimes called“ The Little Mountain State,” is not 
little, nor is she all mountains, Her domain, other than that lying in 
the Shenandoah Valley, begins at the summit of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains and sweeps down their western escarpment over the foothills and 
along the gentle slopes into the valleys of the Ohio and the Big Sandy. 
These rivers form principally the western boundary of the State. West 
Virginia, as respects her topography, is roughly divided into three sec- 
tions. First, a fertile plain extending down the Big Sandy and up the 
Ohio to the terminus of the northern panhandle, in latitude above 
Pittsburgh. Secondly, as bordering on the valley, the “ hill country.” 
The third zone, or division, consists of a belt of limestone land, cover- 
ing Mercer and Monroe Counties at the southern end and traversing 
the entire length of the State to the northern line. Major Rowan came 
from this latter section of the State. He was born on the high table- 
land of Monroe County, the region of limestone and of blue grass, and 
home of the Short Horn and Hereford cattle, and horses of aristocratic 
pedigree. 

In the county of Monroe, near Gap Mills, 4 miles from Union, the 
county seat, on the highway leading from Union to Sweet Springs, on 
April 23, 1858, there was born to John M. Rowan and Virginia Wirt 
(nce Summers) a son, to whom they gave the name Andrew Summers, 
who was destined to be one of the world's heroes, 

Major Rowan comes from the best of stock. His parents were people 
of culture and good breeding. The father, born in Craig County, Va., 
in 1829, loved adventure. In 1849, infected with the gold fever, he 


purchased a ship, provisioned it for two years, and safled around the 
Horn, seeking his fortune and to enjoy the excitement in California, 
It is said that in his quest he was successful. Returning in 1855 he 
was married and bought the farm at Gap Mills, 
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In 1871 the family moved to Union, the county scat. The father 
served in the legislature, was speaker of the house, and later became 
treasurer of the State. 

The boyhood days of Major Rowan—until he was 14—were spent on 
the farm at Gap Mills. He enjoyed the sports of winter, and when the 
snows were deep and the ice thick he was buoyant and happy, In the 
good old summer time his eyes rested upon a rim of blue mountains 
toward the eastern horizon, upon the green pastures, and the well- 
cultivated fields; but his spirit was restless, and dreaming the dreams 
of boyhood, perhaps while resting under the shade of an apple tree, be 
“saw the vision.” 

Within a few miles of his home were a half dozen of the most famous 
summering places in America, including the celebrated Greenbriar 
White Sulphur Springs, To these places, for rest and recreation, many 
distinguished personages had come, Washington and Jefferson, Madi- 
son and Monroe had been there and spent happy days communing with 
friends and restoring their physical strength. The local traditions 
respecting these great men served as an inspiration to Andrew. The 
little farm boy then, a retired Army officer now, has lived to sce the 
fulfillment of his dreams. 

Fortunately the Representative for the district, Hon. Frank Here- 
ford, lived at Union, and when Andrew was 16 (1874) he was recom- 
mended for appointment to the Naval Academy at Annapolis. Andrew 
for three years was a midshipman and then resigned. Through Senator 
Hereford—formerly Congressman—Andrew was appointed a cadet at 
the United States Military Academy, the war college at West Point, 
and from that institution four years later he was graduated. ; 

Thus was Andrew Summers Rowan educated, trained, and prepared 
for public service of supreme importance in time of national peril, a 
service which required cool and mathematically accurate thinking, 
swift and perfect execution, amid dangers, seen and unseen, when one 
false step would have betrayed him. 

Major Rowan's military service was long and varied. For years he 
was engaged on the frontier, from Texas to the Canadian border, when 
the Indians were belligerant. Later he was designated a member of 
the Army party of the intercontinental railway survey, engaged in the 
topographical work of surveying a line from the Mexican border of 
Central America to the Argentine in South America. Still later he 
was appointed military attaché to Chile. 

Following this, came Major Rowan's greatest service—the carrying 
of the communication from the President to General Garcla—the 
mission which gave Major Rowan a world-wide reputation. 

Major Rowan saw military service in the Philippine Archipelago. 
He was awarded the Silver Star citation for gallantry displayed in 
action January, 1900, on the Mountain of Sudlon in Cebu. 

After the sinking of the battleship. Maine, when war with Spain 
was fast approaching, and preparations were going forward for that 
crisis in the life our our Nation, and at a time. of revolution on the 
Island of Cuba, when the people of that distracted country, under 
the leadership of General Garcia, were fighting to throw off the yoke 
of bondage under which from time immemorial they had been held 
in subjection and oppressed by arrogant Spain—it was at this time 
that Andrew Summers Rowan rendered the service that made bim 
famous. 

Rowan was then at Washington, attached to the Bureau of Mili- 
tary Intelligence. In other words, he was a Secret Service man. The 
head of the bureau was Col. Arthur Wagner. President McKinley 
called that officer to the White House and said to him: “Where can 
I find a man who will carry a message to Garcia?’ Colonel Wagner 
answered, “There is a young officer in Washington, a lieutenant 
named Rowan, who will carry {t for you.” The President's reply was: 
“Send him.“ 

The nature of the message to Garcia has been described by Major 
Rowan as follows: 

“The United States faced a war with Spain. The President was 
anxions for information. He realized that success meant that the 
soldiers of the Republic must cooperate with the insurgent forces of 
Cuba. He understood that it was essentia] to know how many 
Spanish troops there were on the island, their quallty and condition, 
their morale, the character of their officers, especially those of high 
command; the state of the roads in all seasons; the sanitary situation 
in both the Spanish and insurgent armies and the country in general; 
how well both sides were armed, and what the Cuban forces would need 
in order to barass the enemy while American battalions were being 
mobilized; the topograph of the country, and many other important 
facts.” 

Within two hours after the President had spoken Rowan was called 
to the Army and Navy Club and informed by Wagner of the Presi- 
dent's order. 

Immediately Rowan ascertained that the next boat leaving for Jamaica 
was the Adirondack, a British vessel sailing from New York at noon 
on the following day. That afternoon Rowan spent in arranging his 
affairs and preparation for the performance of his duty. At mid- 
night he boarded a train bound for New York. The Adirondack was 
in her berth, and Rowan was among the first to cross her gangplank. 
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She sailed on time. Rowan did not mingle with the other passengers. 
The greater portion of the time he spent in his stateroom, but he 
learned from an electrical engineer what was going on, and, among 
other things, that on account of his taclturnity and isolation from 
other passengers these had conferred upon him the title, “ bunco 
steerer.” 

The only paper of importance which he carried was a letter from 
the State Department to officials In Jamaica saying that Rowan “ was 
what he might represent himself to be.“ For fear that war might 
have been declared and that the Spaniards might board the vessel, a 
neutral, which under the international law they would have the right 
to do and search, and if ineulpatory evidence be found seize and per- 
haps execute him as a military spy, he secreted the letter in a life 
preserver. Having left Washington on April 8, he <abled, in cipher, 
the Government of his arrival at Kingston, and the code reply, received 
April 23, was “Join Garcia as soon as possible.“ On April 20 the 
United States had giyen Spain until the 23d to withdraw from Cuba. 
War had been imminent, now it was inevitable. 

Having got in touch with exiled Cubans and perfected plans for 
the serious work he had to do, Rowan, within a few minutes after 
receiving the cable, entered a closed carriage. The driver spoke not 
at all, but at a rapid gait moved along the streets of Kingston into 
the suburbs and thence with great speed over the highway through 
rural country, bowered by tropical trees. Arriving at a given point 
was another carriage, and fresh horses with driver seated, whip in 
hand, waiting. Rowan moved quickly from one carriage into the other. 
Not a word was spoken, but immediately Rowan was on his way. The 
route lay through Spanish Town and the valley of the Cobra River, 
and thence north to St. Ann's Bay of the Caribbean. At sundown the 
carriage stopped, n man came forward with a cooked chicken and bottles 
of Bass's ale for Rowan. Meanwhile, fresh horses were attached to 
the carriage, and Rowan went forward as fast as the wheels could 
be made to roll. The glittering fireflies, the mellow lights of the 
myriads of glowworms, the strange noises of the jungle, the weird 
surroundings, the perll and importance of the mission, kept Rowan 
very wide awake, 

Having traveled 70 miles in 9 hours, the carriage again halted, 
and Rowan there met the man who was to further guide him. His 
name was Gervacio Sabio. Major Rowan described him as a “tall, 
wiry, determined-looking man, with a flerce mustache and a thumb 
gone.” Rowan, with his guide, then proceeded for a distance, alighted, 
entered a cane geld, through which they passed into a coconut grove 
ona bay. Fifty yards from shore lay a small fishing boat. One of the 
crew being on shore, Rowan on his back was carried to the boat. This 
little craft carried Major Rowan, Gervacio, the guide, and three others. 

Cuba lay north, distant 100 miles. Her shores were patrolled by 
Spanish light-draft vessels armed with pivot and machine guns. The 
boat haying been paddled beyond the capes, her sail caught the breeze, 
which was favorable, and away she went the rest of the night. Early 
next morning one of the dreaded patrol vessels was seen bearing to- 
ward the fishing boat. Immediately the sall was taken down and all 
except one, who began fishing, dropped below the gunwale. When 
within hailing distance the young commander cried out, “Are you 
catching anything?“ The answer was, No; the miserable fish won't 
bite.“ The vessel passed out of sight and the fishing boat resumed 
its voyage. By 4 in the afternoon they were near Cuba. The Sierra 
Maestra, rising abruptly from the ocean, with an altitude of 8,000 
feet, was before them, x 

At 25 miles from shore they stopped, for the dreaded gunboats were 
patrolling the entire coast. In cover of darkness the little craft pro- 
ceeded aud at nearly midnight anchored. The party having landed, 
penetrated a labyrinth of grape, mangrove, and thorn thickets. At 
this time, under orders of Weyler—the butcher—Spanish soldiers were 
scouring the island, gathering up the population and herding them in 
concentration camps. The party proceeded along trails hidden by the 
dense foliage of the jungle. They quenched their thirst with cool 
water drawn from the coconut. Having crossed the coastal plain, they 
wended thelr way up the foothilis and then climbed the slope of the 
mountain, the backbone of the island. The rays of the torrid sun were 
somewhat cooled by the breezes of the higher altitude. 

The party observed on highways Spanish troops with clanking spurs 
and rattling short sabres. Once, Major Rowan says, he was awakened 
at midnight by the challenge of a sentinel, followed by a shot, and 
almost instantly a shadowy form appeared close by his hammock; that 
he sprang up and out on the opposite side just as another form ap- 
peared, and in less time than it takes to write it the first one had 
fallen as the result of a blow of a machete, which cut through the 
bones of his right shoulder to the lung. Rowan was guarded, even in 
his sleep, by men as fierce as they were fearless. 

Having reached the divide—they were traveling north—they began 
to descend. Here and there along the route an old man or woman 
would be found and inquiries made. It was ascertained that General 
Garcia was on the north side of the mountain range, near the middle 
of the island. Gervacio, the able and ever faithful guide, led the way 
up and down and across streams, on tops of ridges, over gulches, 
through the thickets and tangle of dense growth, At times the leader 
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would plunge the poor brute he was riding into the jungle and with 
his machete, cutting right and left, open a way for the party. News to 
the effect that the “Delegada Americano” was approaching traveled 
faster than the party, and so there came out to meet Rowan, Colonel 
Costillo, of the staff of General Rica, who welcomed him, and “ then,” 
according to Major Rowan, “ mounting his steed with an athletic spring, 
put the spurs to his mount in frenzied fashion and was off, as he had 
come, like a flash.” 

The next morning Rios—‘‘ The General of the Coast ’—arrived. In 
appearance, Rowan says, “he was very dark, evidently of Indian and 
Spanish blood" and “his sources of information and his intuition 
Were uncanny.” Rios, with 200 cavalrymen, escorted Rowan to Garcia's 
headquarters. 

Gervacio advanced, was admitted to the general's presence. The 
latter having satisfied himself that the American “ was what he repre- 
sented himself to be,” directed that he be brought in. He was intro- 
duced to the general, who introduced him to his staff_—“ all in white 
uniforms and wearing side arms," 

Major Rowan explained to General Garcia his mission—the informa- 
tion required. The general withdrew with his staff for consultation. 
Later he returned saying he had decided to send three officers to the 
United States with Rowan. These officers had spent their lives in 
Cuba and knew conditions, and in their seyeral capacities could answer 
all questions. 

The message to Garcia haying been delivered, Lieutenant Rowan, 
with his new comrades, on the same day galloped out of sight in the 
direction of the north coast of Cuba—homeward bound. But dangers 
greater than ever existed. The United States were now in actual 
war with Spain, The military forces of that country were keenly 
alert. Her troops were patrolling every mile of the shore, the naval 
craft floated in every bay and inlet. If Rowan should be captured 
he would suffer the fate of Nathan Hale—go the way of all army 
sples—and his mission would be a failure. By stealth the party 
reached the harbor of Manati, guarded by a fort. 

It was a queer place from which to embark. They took possession 
of a small cockleshell boat; pieced gunny sacks together for sails 
and in this frail craft slipped out of the harbor, and in it sailed 150 
miles north to Nassau Island. The voyage was an eventful one, 
Clouds hid the moon and thereby they were able to pass out of the 
bay undetected; heavy waves lapping over the sides of the boat kept 
it almost filled with water, and the men bailed until they almost 
collapsed with exhaustion, At sunup, drenched with brine, they 
were still bailing water. At this hour there passed near them a line 
of great battleships. These were under the command of Admiral 
Sampson, on his way to Porto Rico. Night again fell upon the little 
group of mariners, but there was no rest, for, though weary and worn, 
they must continue to bail and to sail the vessel. AN night long 
they assiduously kept to their work, in order to keep the boat from 
sinking. The ocean about the West Indies is from 8 to 5 miles in 
depth and of a dark indigo blue. The sea was choppy and the 
whitecaps broke right into the boat. 

The next day, May 7, they reached an island where they rested 
for a while and resumed their journey, overhauled a sponging schooner 
nranned by negroes of a strange tongue, These had an accordion, also 
a litter of pigs for food. The next afternoon quarantine officers took 
charge of Rowan and his party, but the American consul, at New 
Providence, obtained their release. On May 11 the party boarded 
a schooner. Two days later they arrived at Tampa, where they en- 
trained for Washington. 

A day later, in company with General Miles, he attended a meeting 
of the Cabinet and received the congratulations and thanks of Presi- 
dent McKinley for the manner in which he had communicated the 
President's wishes to General Garcia and for the value of his work. 
On June 22, 1922, Lieutenant General Miles wrote the Secretary of 
War that he regarded “the achievement of Major Rowan as one of 
the most hazardous and heroic deeds in military warfare,” and “ that 
he earnestly recommended that he be granted the most distinguished 
decoration authorized by Congress.” 

On September 18, 1922, Major Rowan was awarded the distinguished- 
service cross “for extraordinary heroism in connection with the opera- 
tions in Cuba.“ The citation concludes by saying that “his service 
was of such great value that it had an important bearing on the quick 
ending of the struggle and the complete success of the United States 
Army.” 

Major Rowan was retired from active service in the Regular Army, 
with the rank of major, on December 1, 1909. His present address is 
1036 Vallejo Street, Russian Hill, San Francisco, Calif. 

The exploit was the subject of an essay by Elbert Hubbard, who 
went down on the Lusitania. Hubbard, writing several years before his 
death, said that “over 40,000,000 copies of the message to Garcia had 
been printed in all written languages.” 

West Virginia has been honored by her great son and she in turn 
honors him. 

The importance of his errand; the resourcefulness of his mind; the 
precision of his planning; the intelligence of his acting; the difficulty 
of his situations; the dangers of his journey; the boldness of his 
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daring; the successfulness of his venture; the swiftness of his per- 
formance and the service. he thereby rendered bis country stamped 
upon the pages of history his name—Andrew Summers Rowan—and 
coupled with it glory and honor and fame everlasting. 


LANDS IN JACKSON COUNTY, MISS, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if there is no further morning 
business, I moye that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate Resolution No. 5 in open executive session. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
that motion for just a moment? There is a bill on the calendar 
which will not precipitate any discussion, and I am anxious to 
have it passed before the Christmas holidays. If the Senator 
will permit me, I ask unanimous consent to call up Senate bill 
1423 from the calendar and that it be given immediate con- 
sideration. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. CURTIS. Let it be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill (S. 1423) to relinquish the title 
of the United States to the land in the donation claim of the 
leirs of J. B. Baudreau, situate in the county of Jackson, State 
of Mississippi, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That all the right, title, and Interest of the United 
States in and to the south one-half of the south one-half of sections 2 
and 3; lot 12 of section 4; sections 9, 10, and 11, all in township 8 
south, range 8 west of St. Stephens meridian, containing 1,238.55 acres, 
as shown on a plat of survey approved on June 30, 1832, by Gideon 
Fitz, surveyor of public lands south of Tennessee, and segregated 
thereon as the donation claim of the heirs of J. B. Bandreau, be, and 
the same fs hereby, released, relinquished, and confirmed by the United 
States to the equitable owners of the equitable titles thereto and to 
their respective heirs and assigns forever, as fully and completely, in 
every respect whatever, as could be done by patents issued according to 
law: Provided, That this net shall amount only to a relinquishment of 
any title that the United States has, or is supposed to have, in and to 
any of said lands, and shall not be construed to abridge, impair, injure, 
prejudice, or divest In any manner any valid right, title, or Interest of 
any person or body corporate whatever; the true intent of this act 
deing to concede and abandon all right, title, and interest of the United 
States to those persens, estates, firms, or corporations who would be the 
true and lawful owners of said lands under the Jaws of Mississippi, 
including the laws of prescription and limitation, in the absence of the 
said interest, title; and estate of the United States. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator give a brief 
explanation of the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. This bill refers to a piece of land 
the owners of which thought they had a patent, but they did 
not have a patent. They held it, however, in adverse possession 
for 70 years or more. The department has recommended favor- 
able action upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I now renew my motion that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate Resolution 
No. 5 in open executive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, in open executive 
session, resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 5, 
providing for adhesion on the part of the United States to the 
protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute for 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, with reservations. 

Mr. WALSH obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a brief statement? 

Mr, WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to announce that becanse of a death 
in his family my colleague [Mr. Fess] will be absent from the 
Senate for an indefinite period. 

While I am on my feet I desire also to state, if I may have 
the permission of the Senator from Montana, that while I 
had intended to make some observations upon the World Court 
resolution this afternoon, because of the bereavement of my 
friend and colleague, and indeed because of my own feelings in 
the matter, I feel disinclined to proceed; but if it shall meet 
with the convenience of the Senate I shall make some remarks 
upon the World Court question when the Senate reconvenes 
following the holiday recess. 

I thank the Senator from Montana. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before resuming the thread of 
my discussion of the pending resolution, I am constrained to 
recur to the remarks of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, in his 
speech of Friday touching the Mosul decision of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, easily calculated to leave 
the impression that in the view of the Senator that court had 
lent itself te the partition of the territory of Turkey in accord- 
ance with secret treaties between Great Britain and France. 

I desire to read—I hope not taxing the patience of Senators 
from a copy of the opinion in that case, which was inserted 
in the Recorp on Friday. 

The remarks of the Senator from Idaho have been elabo- 
rated in the press so that I feel confident that.an impression 
will go out to the country with respect to the matter such as 
I am sure even the Senator from Idaho would not like to have 
instilled. He did, indeed, say in the course of his remarks 
that there was no disagreement whatsoever between himself 
and me with respect either to the esseutial facts or as to the 
action of the court in relation to the matter. Nevertheless, 
the statement is made that Great Britain and France having 
entered into secret treaties to partition the territory of Turkey, 
they found the World Court a very convenient agency for the 
purpose of carrying out that reprehensible scheme. 

I want to confirm the information that I gave to the Senate 
the other day in relation to the facts of this matter by reading 
from the opinion of the court. It says: 


During: or as a result of the war of 1914-1918, the British forces 
occupied the Turkish Vllayets of Bagdad and Basra, and at least a large 
part of the Vilayet of Mosul; Great Britain subsequently set up a civil 
administration there, When in 1920 the supreme council allotted the 
mandates contemplated in article 22 of the covenant of the League of 
Nations, Great Britain received, amongst others, the mandate for 
“ Mesopotamia, including Mosul.” (Declaration by Mr. Lloyd-George 
in the House of Commons, April 29, 1920; see Hansard, 1920, vol. 128, 
pp. 1469-1470.) 

In the peace treaty signed at Sevres on August 10, 1920, the fron- 
tiers of Turkey “ with Mesopotamia” are laid down as follows: 

“ (8) With Mesopotamia : 

“Thence in a general easterly direction to a point to be chosen on 
the northern boundary of the Vilayet of Mosul, a line to, be fixed on the 
ground; thence eastward to the point where it meets the frontier be- 
tween Turkey and Persia, the northern boundary of the Vilayet of 
Mosul modified, however, so as to pass south of Amadia.” 

This treaty, however, was never ratified. 


Now we come to the actual treaty: 


In consequence of the events which took place in Turkey in 1922, 
the powers entered Into fresh negotiations with that country, which 
were opened at Lausanne on November 20, 1922, and resulted in the 
signature, on July 24, 1923, of the peace treaty which came into efect 
on August 6, 1924. During these negotiations the question, amongst 
others, of the frontier between Turkey and Iraq (which name had 
been substituted for Mesopotamia) was reopened. 

Thus, on January 23, 1923, Lord Curzon said, at a plenary meeting 
of the territorial and military commission, that “among the matters 
requiring to be laid down in the form of articles in the treaty of 
peace * * was the determination of the southern frontier of 
the Turkish dominions in Asia,“ i. e., between these dominions and 
Syrian and Iraq. The question was brought before the commission be- 
cause a private “ exchange of views and notes“ had “Jed to no result.” 


Now comes the story of the much-talked-of promise by Lord 
Curzon to the Turks that the council, if it took jurisdiction in 
the matter, would have no power to decide it except Turkey 
would consent, because unanimity was required. The Sena- 
tor from Idaho and myself were quite in error in saying, so 
far as we did say, that this matter is not mentioned in the 
opinion of the court. It is canvassed and discussed at length, 
and all the facts are set out. 


A discussion followed in the course of which His Excellency Ismet 
Pasha and afterwards Lord Curzon set out the views of their respec- 
tive Governments. As these views appeared reconcilable, Lord Curzon 
eventually proposed, on behalf of the British Government, to refer 
the question of the frontier between Turkey and Iraq “ to independent 
inquiry and decision "—by the League of Nations—and declared that 
his Government would abide by the result. Lord Curzon concluded 
by formally “inviting the Turkish delegation to accept his proposal.” 

At the following meeting, however, Ismet Pasha stated that he 
could not accept the proposal in question, adding that “ the delegation 
of the Government of the grand national assembly could not allow 
the fate of a great region like the Vilayet of Mosul * * è to be 
made dependent upon any arbitration.” 

Lord Curzon at once replied, explaining what, in his view, if Turkey 
had accepted his proposal, would have been the procedure adopted by 
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the Council of the League of Nations, a procedure to which Turkey 


had just refused to submit. In this speech, upon which the two Gov- 
ernments directly concerned place different constructions, Lord Curzon 
Was at pains to demonstrate, amongst other things, the perfectly equal 
treatment which Turkey would have received before the council. He 
added that if Turkey persisted in her refusal he wonld be obliged on 
behalf of his Government “to act independently“ under article 11 of 
the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Ismet Pasha, having repeated that he could not “concur in the 
proposal to submit the solution of the Mosul question to arbitration,” 
Lord Curzon stated that he would “take without delay" the action 
whieh he had previously indicated. 

Accordingly, on January 25, 1923, he addressed to the secretary 
general of the League of Nations a letter in which he requested the 
latter to be good enough to place upon the agenda of the council 
session which was about to open in Paris “the case of the disputed 
frontier between the Turkish dominions in Asia Minor and the man- 
dated territory of Iraq.” 


It will be observed that those negotiations came to an end, 
The Turks absolutely refusing to submit the matter; but they 
were resumed three months later, when the treaty of Lausanne 
was entered into, containing provisions as follows: 


The frontier between Turkey and Iraq shall be laid down in friendly 
arrangement to be concluded between Turkey and Great Britain within 
nine months. 

In the event of no agreement being reached between the two Gov- 
ernments within the time mentioned, the dispute shall be referred to 
the Council of the League of Nations. 

The Turkish and British Governments reciprocally undertake that, 
pending the decision to be reached on the subject of the frontier, no 
military or other movement shall take place which might modify in 
any way the present state of the, territories of which the final fate 
will depend upon that decision. 


So they attempted again to negotiate and reach an agree- 
ment with reference to this matter, but were unable to do so; 
and the question then Went to the Council of the League of 
Nations in accordance with this treaty which Turkey had 
signed. I emphasize this because of statements made in the 
press again and again and again and again that Turkey was 
haled before this court without her consent. 

The renewed negotiations having failed, the court continues: 


It was in these circumstances that the British Government, on 
August 6, 1924, sent to the secretary general of the League of Nations 
a letter asking that the following question should be placed on the 
agenda of the next councll meeting: 

“Frontier of Iraq. Article 8 (2) of the treaty signed at Lausanne 
on July 24, 1924.” 

The secretary general complied with this request and @nformed the 
Turkish Government of his action by a letter dated August 9. In the 
same letter he reminded that Government of the communication ad- 
dressed to the League of Nations by the British Government on Janu- 
ary 25, 1923, and he attached to his letter a copy of that communica- 
tion, of the minutes of the council meeting of January 80, 1923, and of 
article 17 of the covenant. 


In its reply, dated August 25, the Turkish Government 
stated that it agreed in principle to the inscription of the 
question on the agenda of the council. 

So that it was perfectly satisfactory to the Turkish Govern- 
ment that the council should take the matter up. 


The latter decided, on August 80, to send a telegram “ inviting the 
Turkish Government to be represented on a footing of equality at its 
discussions“ and informing that Government that consideration of the 
question would be postponed until the arrival of the Turkish repre- 
sentatives. 

In these circumstances it was not until September 20 that the 
council was able to begin the examination of the question, Fethy Bey, 
the Turkish representative, taking his seat at the council table. 

As early as this meeting the parties used different expressions when 
describing the rôle which the council would have to play in the matter. 
Whilst, according to Lord Parmoor, the British representative, the 
council was to * act as arbitrator,” Fethy Bey merely referred to the 
submission of the question to an “Impartial examination“ by the 
council. At a subsequent sitting, on September 25, the representatives 
of the parties, at the request of M. Branting, the rapporteur, ex- 
plained how they understood the reference to the council provided for 
in article 8 of the treaty of Lausanne. Lord Parmoor stated that the 
British Government “regarded the treaty as placing the council in 
the position of an arbitrator, whose ultimate award must be accepted 
in advance by both parties.” Fethy Bey, on the other hand, stated 
that the Turkish Government “recognized the full powers of the 
council as conferred upon it by article 15 of the covenant.” Where- 
upon the rapporteur stated that the replies would seem “to show that 
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the parties were both willing to recognize the council's decision, one 
of them through arbitration and the other under article 15 of the 
covenant.” 


For the purpose of refreshing your recollection, I want to 
read to you article 15 of the covenant. Bear in mind that 
Turkey insisted the council was to exercise its powers as 
provided in article 15 of the covenant. That comprises, I 
think, eight paragraphs. It reads in part as follows: 


If there should arise between members of the league any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture which is not submitted to arbitration in 
accordance with article 13, the members of the league agree that they 
will submit the matter to the council. Any party to the dispute may 
effect such submission by giving notice of the existence of the dispute 
to the secretary general, who will make all necessary arrangements 
for a full investigation and consideration thereof. 

For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate to the 
secretary general as promptly as possible statements of their case, 
with all the relevant facts and papers, and the council may forthwith 
direct the publication thereof. 

The council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of the dispute, and 
if such efforts are successful a statement shall be made public giving 
such facts and explanations regarding the dispute and the terms of 
settlement thereof as the council may deem appropriate. 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the council, either unanimously 
or by a majority vote, shall make and publish a report containing a 
statement of the facts of the dispute and the recommendations which 
are deemed just and proper in regard thereto. 

Any member of the league represented on the council may make 
public a statement of the facts of the dispute and of its conclusions 
regarding the same. 

If a report by the council is unanimously agreed to by the members 
thereof other than the representatives of one or more of the parties * 
to the dispute, the members of the league agree that they will not go 
to war with any party to the dispute Which complies with the recom- 
mendations of the report. 


That is as far as it is necessary to read.. That is what 
Turkey said she understood the treaty to mean. I continue 
reading from the opinion of the court in the Mosul case: 


Since, however, there was a difference of opinion as to the subject 
of the dispute to be settled, he preposed— 


That is, M. Branting— 


that the discussion should be adjourned in order to enable bim “ to 
consider, in consultation with the two parties, the preliminary ques- 
tion of the precise duties of the council.” 

The discussion was resumed on September 30. M. Branting then 
read a report in which he gave an account of conversations which he 
had had with Lord Parmoor and Fethy Bey. The former had reminded 
him that “his Government accepted in advance the council's decision 
regarding the frontier between Turkey and Iraq.” The latter, in 
reply to the question whether “he could, on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, now give an undertaking to accept the council’s recommenda- 
tion,” had replied “that on this point there was no disagreement 
between his Government and the British Government.” On the basis 
of these statements the rapporteur felt able to announce that “the 
doubts which might have arisen in regard to the * * role of the 
council” had been “removed,” and suggested, in order that proceed- 
ings might be commenced, the appointment of a commission of inquiry. 

The council adopted this suggestion. In the resolution passed to 
this effect the following passage appears: 

“Having heard the statements of the representatives of the British 
and Turkish Governments, who. undertook on bebalf of their respec- 
tive governments to accept in advance the decision of the council on 
the question referred to it.” 

Lord Parmoor and Fethy Bey stated that they accepted this reso- 
lution. 


Accordingly, the commission, consisting of an Hungarian, a 
Belgian, and a Swede, as I have heretofore stated, was ap- 
pointed. They made a study of the subject upon the ground, 
and upon the incoming of their report arose the question as to 
what powers the council had in relation to the matter concern- 
ing which the controversy had arisen between the two govern- | 
ments. 
The council decided to get the advice of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice as to the powers with. which they were | 
invested. They inquired whether unanimity was required, or 
whether a majority would control; whether Turkey or Great 
Britain would have an opportunity to vote upon the matter, 
and whether their votes should be counted in determining 
whether there was unanimity or not. | 
The court takes up the subject of the powers which the coun- 
cil had under the agreement between the two contending na- 
tions, and it holds that the council was vested with the power to 
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determine just where the line should be. They held that the 
contention of Great Britain that the matter was to be decided 
by a majority vote was not sound, that unanimity was required 
in order to arriye at any decision in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 15 of the covenant; but that, in accordance 
with the provisions of that article, the vote of neither Great 
Britain upon the one side nor of Turkey on the other should 
be counted. 

I want to call special attention to what the court says in rela- 
tion to this alleged claim upon the part of Turkey that in the 
negotiations Lord Curzon had said that entire unanimity would 
be needed in the council, and therefore nothing could be done 
that was not entirely satisfactory to Turkey. 

Before the court proceeded to the consideration of the mat- 
ter, however, a telegram was received from the Turkish authori- 
ties to which I ask your attention. It is rather lengthy; but I 
am sure you will be glad to hear it. This telegram reads: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram 26th 
September. 


Mr. BORAH, 
there? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. At what time was this telegram received 
from the Turkish Government with reference to the time when 
the court assumed to take jurisdiction of the matter? 

Mr. WALSH. On September 10, 1925, the Council of the 
League of Nations adopted the resolution to send the question 
to the court. The registrar of the court, having received 
notice from the secretariat of the league that the court was 
called upon by the council to render its opinion, sent notice to 
the Turkish Government, and the Turkish Government sent 
this telegram then, under date of October 8: 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your telegram 26th 
September. Turkish Government, whilst having greatest esteem and 
respect for the International Court of Justice, as it has stated on 
many occasions, is convinced that the questions mentioned in Council 
of League of Nations’ request dated September 19, and in regard to 
which court’s advisory opinion is asked, are of a distinctly political 
character— 


I will call attention again to exactly what the court was 
asked to decide, so that we will be able to determine whether 
it was a political question or a legal question the court was 
asked to decide: 


Turkish Government “ is convinced that the questions 
mentioned in Council of League of Nations’ request dated September 
19, and in regard to which court's advisory opinion is asked, are of 
a distinctly political character and, in the Turkish Government's opin- 
ion, can not form the subject of a legal interpretation. Powers in- 
trusted to council in Mosul dispute under final text of article 8, 
Lausanne treaty, and previous declarations of the late Lord Curzon 
which led to adoption by Turkey of that article exclude all possibility 
of an arbitration, Further, the fact that council has itself felt neces- 
sity of asking court for advisory opinion as to nature of powers pos- 
sessed by it under article 3 above mentioned demonstrates correctness 
my Government's views. British representative having, for his part, 
declared before council that previous undertakings given by his Goy- 
ernment in regard to this point no longer hold good, the intention thus 
officially manifested resolyes the question in regard to which, more- 
over, no doubt could subsist. Feel my duty call court's attention to 
the fact that my Government has also clearly and adequately explained 
its views regarding request submitted by council and latter's compe- 
tence, My Government also considers there is no need for it to be 
represented at extraordinary session of court for consideration of above- 
mentioned request, having already made known its opinion on the sub- 
ject. Request you to inform court of foregoing. 


I point in the first place to the fact that that is no protest 
whatever to the jurisdiction of the court. It particularly 
says: 

We have already said everything we care to say upon the subject 
to the council, and you have what we said to the council; you bave 
the whole matter before you. 


But they say it is a political question. They did not say, 
“We have not agreed to leave it to the council. We have not 
agreed to submit it at all.” They did not deny they had 
agreed to submit it, but they said it was a political question 
which ought not to be determined by arbitration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Moses), Does the 
Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Flr, WALSH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to ask the Senater whether the 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 


commission which had been originally appointed to make a 
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study and investigation on the ground respecting this boun- 
dary had not made a report prior to this time? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, of course. 

Mr. FLETCHER, So that Turkey knew what their report 
likely would be at the time of the sending of this telegram? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly; and, as I stated the other day, 
the report was to this effect, that if Great Britain would 
accept a mandate over the entire Kingdom of Iraq, not merely 
Mosul, but the entire Kingdom of Iraq, for a period of 25 
years, then that Mosul should be a part of Iraq. Otherwise, 
if Great Britain refused to do that, it should go to Turkey. 
That was the report of the commission. 

Mr, FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator if he can give the 
date of the decision by the court? 

Mr. KING. By the court or the commission? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The decision by the court. We have al- 
ready in mind that the commission has made a report. What 
was the date of the decision by the court? They rendered a 
decision. upon two points, but I do not remember what date it 
was when the decision of the court was made. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not find the date of the decision here. 

Having determined that by this provision of the Lausanne 
treaty the two parties had agreed to submit the controversy to 
the League of Nations and to allow that body to fix the bound- 
ary, the court takes up the alleged representation on the part 
of Lord Curzon and said: 


In the discussion which took place before the council on September 19, 
1925, Tewfik Rouchdy Bey drew attention to a passage in the speech 
made by Lord Curzon at the meeting of January 23, 1923, in the course 
of which he had sald: 

“TI do not know what it [the council] will do“ — 


Bear in mind this is the speech delivered at the meeting of 
January 23, 1923, to which I have heretofore called your atten- 
tion, which resulted in an entire disagreement of the parties, 
The matter was under consideration, and Curzon had endeav- 
ored to get them to submit it to the council, but they absolutely 
refused to do it. Then the negotiations broke up. Later on, 
however, they were resumed. I read again Lord Curzon's 
statement: 


I do not know what it [the council] will do, but my point is that the 
Turkish delegation will be there just like ourselves, and when the two 
eases have been stated you will get the most impartial examination 
which it is possible to secure. Further, article 5 of the covenant 
provides— 


That I suppose is article 15. 

Mr. BORAH. No; that is article 5. He meant article 5. 

Mr. WALSH. No; he meant article 15—oh, perhaps he did 
mean article 5. 


Further, article 5 of the covenant provides that the decision of the 
council upon which the Turkish Government will be represented will 
have to be unanimous, so that no decision can be arrived at without 
their consent. 


Bear in mind that the Turkish representative, however. said 
he expressly understood that the decision was to be under the 
provisions of article 15 of the covenant. 


This passage, however, even if it is held that the preparatory work 
can be taken into account, In the court's opinion can not be used to 
interpret article 3. 


That is, article 3 of the Lausanne treaty can not be used to 
interpret article 3. The reasons why it can not be used are 
three, to one of which I adverted the other day, that it would 
be an attempt, as the court said, to contradict a written instru- 
ment by oral negotiations between the parties, 


This passage, however, even if it is held that the preparatory work 
(travaux préparatoires) can be taken into account, in the court's opin- 
lon, can not be used to interpret article 3. It should in the first place 
be observed that this passage forms part of a speech formulating a pro- 
posal which was rejected by the Turkish delegation; but if the passage 
had at that time been understood in the sense in which Tewfik Rouchdy 
Bey now wishes to read it, this rejection is dificult to understand. 


That is, he now contends that the council has not any power 
in the matter at all except conciliatory power to try to get the 
parties together. Nothing is to be done unless Turkey assents 
to it. 

And, moreover, at the time when Lord Curzon made his first proposal 
to the effect that, falling agreement, the disputed question should be 
settled by the League of Nations, article 3 did not yet exist, even in 
draft form. Turkey at that time had not accepted any obligation in 
regard to reference of the question to the League of Nations, nor bad 
she accepted any invitation under the terms of article 17 of the cove- 
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nant. By the adoption of article 3 during the second phase of the Lau- 
same conference and five months after Lord Curzon's speech the legal 
position was fundamentally modified, and it is not therefore possible to 
interpret this article by reference to statements relating to the situa- 
tion previously existing, more especially since neither in the drafts for 
article 3, submitted on either side, nor in correspondence or records or 
proceedings belonging to that period which haye been brought to the 
knowledge of the court was mention made, notwithstanding its impor- 
tance, of the question of the consent of the parties to the solution to 
be recommended by the council. 

But, assuming that a study of the preparatory work (travaux pré- 
paratoires) led to the conclusion that article 3 should be interpreted 
as though it had been adopted, subject to the condition that the council 
could not arrive at any solution without the consent of the parties, the 
action of the council would, in effect, be reduced to simple mediation. 
Now, this conclusion, which would eliminate the possibility of a defi- 
nite decision capable, if necessary, of replacing agreement between the 
parties, would be incompatible with the terms of article 8, the interpre- 
tation of which, as indicated both from a grammatical and logical point 
of view as well as from that of the rôle assigned to that article in the 
peace treaty, has been set out above. 


So the court argues, and with perfect propriety and perfect 
logic, that to accept their interpretation of this language and 
apply it, it would contradict the very terms of the treaty. 
But there are two other reasons for it, one of which is that the 
statement was made in the course of negotiations for the 
settlement of a difference, and under well-established rules of 
law declarations made by either party in the course of such 
negotiations never can be introduced in evidence, The third 
reason, a perfectly sound one, is that it was the mere expres- 
sion of an opinion on a question of law by Lord Curzon, if it 
amounted to anything. So there are three good reasons why 
the matter should not be controlling in the decision of the 
court. 

Mr. WATSON. Was that a unanimous decision of the 
court? 

Mr. WALSH. It was a unanimous decision of the court. 

Mr. WATSON. As I understand it, the court simply as- 
sumed to answer the questions asked by the council? 

Mr. WALSH. That is all. 

Mr. WATSON. They did not take jurisdiction of the ques- 
tion itself on its merits and undertake to decide it? 

Mr. WALSH. This is what the court decided: 

For these reasons the court is of the opinion: 

1. That the “ decision to be taken” by the Council of the League 
of Nations in virtue of article 3, paragraph 2, of the treaty of Lau- 
sanne, will be binding on the parties and will constitute a definitive 
determination of the frontier between Turkey and Iraq. 


That is, the court said that they must interpret the treaty 
to mean that the council has the right to fix the line. 

2. That the “decision to be taken" must be taken by unanimous 
vote, the representatives of the parties taking part in the voting, but 
their votes not being counted in ascertaining whether there is una- 
nimity— 


In accordance with the provisions of article 15 of the 
covenant. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Somewhere in the opinion, as I recollect 
it, the court expressly stated that it does not deal in any way 
with the merits of the controversy between Turkey and Great 
Britain. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I think so. But that is the situation. 

Again, an article appearing in a local paper this morning 
tells about the court having given Iraq, a part of the territory 
of Turkey for centuries, to Great Britain. In the first place, as 
I said the other day, neither the court nor the League of Na- 
tions nor the Council of the League of Nations gave Iraq nor 
anything else to Great Britain. Great Britain took it during 
the war, and it was a question of how much of what she took 
should be given up. They were not able to agree upon the 
dividing line, and by the treaty agreed to leave where the exact 
line should be tọ the council. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 
May I call the attention of the Senator to the paragraph to 
which I referred a moment ago? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I shall be glad to have the Senator 
read it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I read from the decision: 

Before proceeding to examine the questions put to it by the council 
the court wishes to observe that it intends strictly to confine itself to 
consideration of these questions, without in any way prejudging the 
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merits of the problem before the council; nothing in the present opin- 
ion, therefore, is to be interpreted as anticipating the solution of that 
problem, 


Mr. WALSH. I want to say in this connection that I can 
not now understand any purpose whatever in introducing the 
question of the secret treaties here between France and Great 
Britain, except it be to entirely unjustly disparage the court. 
The question of the treaties between Great Britain and France 
did not enter into the question in any way, shape, or manner. 
France and Great Britain, at the outset of the war, when 
Turkey became a belligerent against them, anticipating that 
they would overrun the Turkish territory, agreed to divide that 
territory between themselves. That may have been a per- 
fectly reprehensible thing. That is neither here nor there. So 
far as the court is concerned, the court was called upon to 
interpret a solemn treaty between Great Britain and Turkey, 
and the court did so. 

There is another matter to which I desire to advert before 
proceeding with my regular discussion. In the remarks of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] the other day he told us he 
was going to characterize the court not in the language of its 
enemies but in the language of its friends, and referred in that 
connection to what various eminent gentlemen had said, in- 
cluding Dr. James Brown Scott. I do not care to advert to 
what Doctor Scott said, but I want to protest against listing 
Dr. James Brown Scott as one of the ardent friends of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. I would not men- 
tion it at all here except that I am getting a lot of abusive 
letters telling that the Carnegie Foundation is financing this 
movement to secure the adherence of the United States to the 
protocol and the statute of the World Court. 

The Carnegie Foundation, as I understand it, is really the 
financial backer of the American Peace Society. The Ameri- 
ean Peace Society, as well as the Carnegie Foundation, is an 
organization with which Dr. James Brown Scott is very closely 
identified. He is, as I believe, the secretary, or at least the 
active man, in the Carnegie Foundation and is one of the 
honorary vice presidents of the American Peace Society. The 
American Peace Society gets out a journal called The Adyocate 
of Peace, a copy of which I hold in my hand, the last number 
of that journal, I think, which has been issued. It was issued 
upon the very eve of this debate, and Senators will search the 
book from beginning to end to find a single word about the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. Indeed, the journal 
has been treating both the League of Nations and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice with large doses of silence. 
I state this so that some misguided people may be set right 
abont it. 

THE WORLD COURT STATUTE 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, having in a former address at- 
tempted to correct views industriously inculeated or unadvisedly 
entertained that by subscribing to the protocol of signa- 
ture for the Permanent Court of International Justice the 
United States becomes a member of the League of Nations, or 
a near member, having essayed to dispel unfounded prejudices 
against adherence and unjustifiable beliefs inducing too-ready 
support of that course, I venture now to present the salient 
features of the statute by virtue of which the court exists, in 
the hope that it may be judged upon its merits by minds freed 
from the bondage of passion engendered by past conflicts, politi- 
cal or otherwise. Having told what the court is not, I shall try 
to tell what it is. 

It will be borne in mind that the constitution of the court is 
not, contrary to the assertion so recklessly made and so menda- 
ciously repeated, the covenant of the League of Nations or the 
treaty of Versailles, but the statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, to which alone it is proposed the 
United States shall become a signatory, a document which was 
offered for the approval of the nations on the 16th of December, 
1920, heretofore read in full by me. 

I remind you that the covenant of the league enjoined upon 
the council the duty of having prepared a plan for a world 
court to be submitted to the nations being members of the 
league individually for their approval and signature, thus giv- 
ing it an independent existence; that the council called to its 
assistance a committee of eminent international lawyers to aid 
it in the preparation of a plan; that the committee so assem- 
bled, including Hon. Elihu Root, former United States Senator 
from New York, once Secretary of State, and recognized in 
both hemispheres as an authority in the field in which he was 
invited to labor, drafted a plan which, with amendments that 
left its general framework intact, was approved by both the 
council and the assembly and then became open to the members 
of the league and to the United States for approval and 
signature. 
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The statute, as it is called in the terminology of our law, the 
constitution of the court, consists of three chapters dealing re- 
spectively with the organization of the court, the competence of 
the court, and the procedure of the court. The chapter last 
mentioned is of comparatively little importance in this general 
discussion, and except for one or two features to which refer- 
ence will be made, it may be ignored. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COURT 

The court is composed of 11 judges and 4 deputy judges, the 
number subject to increase on the proposal of the council of the 
league with the concurrence of the assembly to 15 judges and 6 
deputy judges, all elected, as heretofore explained, by the con- 
current action of the two bodies named, the United States to 
participate should it become a signatory to the protocol as pro- 
vided in one of the so-called Hughes reservations, the other 
nations signatory to the protocol assenting. 

It is an anomaly in the statute that a nation not signatory to 
the protocol, being a member of the league, may still vote on the 
election of judges in the assembly, and should one of them be 
accorded representation in the council, an unlikely event, in 
that body as well, Abyssinia, Argentina, San Domingo, Ethiopia, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Irish Free State, Nicaragua, Peru, and 
Salvador, according to the information at my command, are 80 
situated, 8 of the 57 members of the league. 

It was probably assumed in the preparation of the statute 
that no member of the league would fail to subscribe to the pro- 
tocol. If failure to do so on the part of any is due to any cause 
other than indifference or neglect, my study of the subject has 
failed to reveal what it is. No untoward result has thus far 
been exhibited as a consequence of participation by the nations 
so neglecting in the choice of judges, nor is it probable that any 
such will. Not unlikely the American Republics in the list are 
awaiting action by the United States, and the inconsistency will, 
in all probability, be removed before another general election 
takes place. 

The electoral bodies are not at liberty, however, to select any 
person they may choose. With a view to securing as far as 
possible the independence of the judges and negativing even 
the appearance of their having been put forward by particular 
governments to which they might or might not owe allegiance, 
in the expectation that they might serve some purpose of such 
governments, a system of making restrictive nominations was 
devised. To understand this system the general plan of the 
organization of the Permanent Court of International Arbitra- 
tion—the old Hague court, so called—established pursuant to 
the first Hague conference of 1899, must be in mind. That 
court had no permanent judges, but each nation signatory to 
the treaty, by virtue of which it exists, is entitled to name 
four persons competent to act as judges thereof for a term of 
six years, from whom, about 150 in all, two or more countries 
having agreed to submit a controversy to the court may, by 
further agreement, select the judges to hear the same. Under 
the statute being considered each national group so being 
judges of The Hague court may, in the case of a general elec- 
tion, nominate four candidates for judges of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, with which we are now con- 
cerned, no more than two of whom shall be of the same na- 
tionality with themselves. In the case of an election to fill 
a vacancy or vacancies the number of nominations is limited 
to twice the number of places to be filled. In the case of 
nations being members of the league, but not signatory to The 
Hague conventions, and consequently having no representation 
on the panel of The Hague court, a group of four nominators 
may be appointed by each, who, on behalf of their countries, 
respectively, may propose candidates to be voted for in the elec- 
tion. No person not so nominated may be chosen as a judge, 
except that should the two electoral bodies be deadlocked and 
a conference committee recommend a person not thus proposed, 
he may be selected. 

For many years the American panel of judges of The Hague 
ecurt consisted of Senator Root, John Bassett Moore, Judge 
George Grey, and Oscar Straus, holding under appointment 
from various Presidents, Democratic as well as Republican. 
When the protocol referred to having been signed by the 
requisite number of nations In the year 1921, the council and 
assembly were about to elect the judges of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, the American group mentioned were 
advised formally by the secretary of the league of their right to 
make nominations; but though they were inclined to exercise 
the right, they were deterred from doing so by an expression 
from the then Secretary of State indicating that in his opinion 
they were not entitled to make nominations, considering that 
they were appointed under The Hague convention of 1907, and 
that the United States was not a member of the league and had 
not subscribed to the protocol. But later, in 1923, when one of 
the judges of the court, a jurist of renown from Brazil, died 
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and nominations for his successor were called for, the American 
group forwarded a nomination, the scruples of the State De- 
partment having meanwhile been overcome, and the candidate 
thus proposed, though he had other indorsements, was elected, 

Among the judges first chosen was an American, the foremost 
international lawyer of the United States, John Bassett Moore, 
Assistant Secretary of State under President Wilson, nominated 
by the Italian group, the American group making no nomina- 
tion, as heretofore stated. 

If the critics of the court, professing attachment to the prin- 
ciple of the settlement of international controversies by judicial 
means rather than by war, have ever developed a feasible plan 
for the election of judges of a world court giving greater 
assurance of the perfect freedom of action on the part of such, 
rightly to be expected of them, it has not yet attracted notice. 
Further to remove the chance of error through unconscious 
bias toward any particular country on the part of the court, it 
is provided that no two of the judges shall be of the same 
nationality, the choice of one rendering ineligible every other 
citizen or subject of the same nation. 

The deputy judges may be called upon to serve in the ab- 
sence of any of the regular judges. A judge is not disqualified 
to sit in a case to which his nation is a party, and if there is 
not among the judges sitting in the hearing of any case one 
owing allegiance to a nation party to the cause, it may name a 
judge who shall be entitled to participate in the consideration 
and determination of that particular cause. Germany has-on 
several occasions, when a party before the court, availed her- 
self of the opportunity so presented. Possibly the statute 
might more wisely have provided that a judge should be in- 
competent to sit in a case to which his nation is a party, it 
being all but a foregone conclusion that the judge so named 
ad hoc will be an advocate for the cause of his country. The 
provision attests the scrupulous care that was exercised in the 
drafting of the statute to insure an impartial consideration of 
causes and evidences a commendable disposition on the part 
of the great powers, a national of each of which is quite likely 
to be among the judges, to appear before the court on a basis 
of perfect equality with a small nation that may not have been 
honored by the elevation of one of its citizens to a place on the 
court. 

The term of the judges in nine years, vacancies ad interim 
being filled for the unexpired term. It is asserted, not argued, 
that the League of Nations controls the court because a re- 
election permissible under the statute must come from that 
organization. If it can be conceived that any man of such 
character and commanding ability as to have been chosen to sit 
as judge in a world court would or could be so weak as to be 
influenced in his official action by a desire for reelection, the 
United States ought not to give its adherence to this or any 
other such court. The history of the system of elective judges 
serving for limited terms, followed quite generally throughout 
this Union, forbids our entertaining any such theory. 

The argument, if it can be called such, is one directed gen- 
erally against tenure for a limited period as against a life 
tenure, against not this court alone, but against any world 
court the judges of which are not chosen for life. Moreover, 
as heretofore pointed out, the League of Nations, as such, has 
no interest whatever in the personnel of the court. Individual 
nations, being members of the league, may have, and doubt- 
less will, and among them in the election there has been and 
doubtless will be the keenest rivalry. But no reason can be 
conceived why the league as an entity, the organization as a 
whole, should have, or for that matter can have, any preference 
whatever. 

Details of the statute concerning the organization of the 
court are omitted in the interest of brevity, and because they 
enter only slightly, if at all, into the question of the wisdom of 
adhering to the protocol. 

As heretofore stated, the salary of the judges is fixed by the 
assembly upon the proposal of the council, and paid, with the 
other expenses of the court, out of the treasury of the league, 
to which the members are required to make contributions in 
a fixed ratio. One of the reservations proposed by Secretary 
Hughes contemplates that the United States shall contribute 
its due share to the fund out of which the expense of main- 
taining the court is met, estimated by him to be about $35,000 
annually. The share of Great Britain for 1924 amounted to 
£7,775. The president of the court, who is required to reside 
at The Hague, receives 60,000 Dutch florins annually, a sum 
slightly in excess of $20,000. The other judges get a fixed 
stipend and a per diem aggregating less than the sum paid to 
the president. s 

As an added assurance against sinister influences in the 
action of the court, no judge thereof, not including, however, a 
deputy judge, may exercise any political or administrative func- 
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tion or act as agent, counsel, or advocate in any case of an 
international nature, nor is any judge removable except by the 
unanimous action of his fellow members. 


_ -Those who believe it due from the United States to lend its 


influence to the maintenance of a tribunal for the settlement 
of controversies between nations upon legal principles being so 
determinable can find no just ground for serious criticism of 
the plan of organization of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 
THE COMPETENCE OF THE COURT 
Parties 


Only states or members of the League of Nations can be par- 
ties before the court, its purpose being to compose differences 
that might lead to war—that is, to armed conflict between 
states. The court can not accordingly take cognizance of a 
controversy between private parties or even between a private 
individual and a state. So long as a dispute extends no further 
it does not imperil international relations. But it is quite 
generally regarded as due from a state to insist at the request 
of any of its citizens upon satisfaction from a foreign state of 
any obligation due such citizen or for any wrong done him by 
such foreign state. A private claim against a foreign state 
may thus become a subject of controversy between such state 
and that of which the claimant is a national. In that event— 
that is, when the state becomes a demandant on behalf of its 
national—the controversy falls within the jurisdiction of the 
court as fully as though the dispute were one in which each 
nation was from its inception involved and interested. It was 
so held by the court in a controversy between Greece and Great 
Britain arising out of a demand made upon the latter by the 
former in behalf of one of its citizens, one Mavrommatis, who 
having secured certain concessions from the Turkish Govern- 
ment prior to the war for supplying Jerusalem with light and 
water was unable, after the new government of the Holy Land 
had been set up under British protection, to get it to recognize 
the rights so conferred upon him by its predecessor. The court 
ruled not only that it had jurisdiction, but that his right was 
incontestable and that the new régime having made other pro- 
vision for supplying the city, the Government of Greece was 
entitled to recover damages for the benefit of its wronged citi- 
zen. The court was not unanimous, however, on the question 
of jurisdiction, five judges, including Lord Finlay, of Great 
Britain, and Mr. Moore, of the United States, registering their 
dissent. 

By the statute either states or members of the League of 
Nations may be parties to cases before the court, a purpose 
being evidenced to afford the units of the British Empire 
being members of the league access to the court, otherwise it 
would have been quite sufficient to have specified states only 
as being eligible to the status of parties before the court. 
The Irish Free State now maintains diplomatic relations with 
the United States and with other countries. Canada likewise 
claims, and it is understood has been conceded the right to 
representation diplomatically here and elsewhere. A contro- 
versy between our Government and either of those entities 
might be referred by mutual agreement to the court. It is an 
interesting speculation as to whether the court might not prop- 
erly entertain jurisdiction of a dispute between the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and one of its so-called colonies or 
dominions, being a member of the League of Nations. I can 
see no reason Why it should not or how Great Britain, having 
consented to their occupying the same status in the assembly 
of the league as wholly independent nations, having assented 
to their being represented at foreign courts, could success- 
fully controvert the right either of the league or the court to 
entertain jurisdiction of any dispute which might arise between 
her and one of such political units. 

It will be noted that all states are competent suitors before 
the court, whether they are members of the league or not, 
making it, despite much that has been said to arouse antago- 
nism in this country, a real world court. 

Any state being a member of the league or mentioned in 
the annex to the covenant—the United States is so named— 
may unconditionally invoke the jurisdiction of the court, Other 
states have access to it only upon such condition as the 
council may impose. It has opened the doors to any such state 
which files a declaration accepting the jurisdiction of the 
court and undertaking to carry out in good faith its decisions 
and not to resort to war against a state complying there- 
with. Members of the leagne assume a like obligation under 
Article XIII of the covenant. The United States would occupy 
a favored position should it ever be a party to a case before 
the court, whether it becomes a signatory to the protocol or 
not. It need not bind itself in any manner, not even to observe 
any judgment that may be rendered. Evidently the world is 
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convinced that this great Nation, having voluntarily submitted 
to the court for determination a dispute with another, would 
religiously observe whatever adverse judgment might be ren- 
dered, and that an undertaking upon its part to do so is 
needless. 

So much for the parties that may be heard before the court. 
Now for the causes it may entertain. 


THE SUBJECT MATTER 


The language of the statute is sweeping; it may hear all 
eases which the parties refer to it. As heretofore explained, 
however, that means such causes as are appropriate to be deter- 
mined by a court of justice, disputes of a juridical nature as 
distinguished from political controversies, such as may be re- 
solved by the application of legal principles. Note well that it 
can hear only such controversies as the parties refer to it. No 
state can be compelled to come before the court unless it has 
bound itself in advance to do so. It does not do so by subscrib- 
ing to the protocol. By that formality it simply signifies its 
approval of the statute by virtue of which the court exists. It 
is at perfect liberty thereafter to submit or not to submit to the 
court any dispute in which it may become involved with another 
nation. As to certain classes of disputes, to be hereafter again 
referred to, it may bind itself in advance to submit all such to 
the arbitrament of the court, which accordingly exercises, as to 
such, what is frequently referred to as a compulsory jurisdic- 
tion. But that tribunal can take jurisdiction only when both 
parties have either specifically or generally bound themselves 
by treaty or convention to submit. Its jurisdiction depends 
upon the consent, upon the yoluntary action of the parties be- 
fore it, expressed otherwise than by signing the protocol. 

The paragraph by which the general grant of jurisdiction 
just canvassed is made concludes with another of very great 
importance, it being therein provided that the competence of the 
court shall further comprise “all matters specially provided for 
in treaties and conventions in force.” By this provision states 
may, by treaty or convention, invest the court with compulsory 
Jurisdiction ; that is, they may provide that controversies arising 
between them under the treaty or convention or under any 
specific stipulation thereof shall be determined by the court, in 
which case it would take jurisdiction upon the initiative of 
either party. Provisions of that character have been inserted 
in many treaties negotiated since 1919; and the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, anticipating the establishment of the court, contains 
not a few paragraphs in which similar stipulations are found 
eonferring upon the court, by virtue of the provision of the 
statute last quoted, the authority to determine disputes that 
may ensue concerning the construction or application of such 
particular paragraphs or the general subject to which they 
relate. 

This provision of the statute has been a fruitful source of 
business for the court, and it contains promise of an ever in- 
creasing field of usefulness for it. Its serviceability is strik- 
ingly evidenced by the so-called minorities treaties. In nearly 
every one of the new European states coming into being as a 
result of the war, and often in those countries from which 
they are carved, there are minorities in very considerable 
number, differing in race, language, or religion; or all three, 
from the dominant fraction of the population, and allied ra- 
cially, linguistically, or in religion to the dominant fraction of 
the population of an adjacent country. The treaties referred 
to, of which there are some 14 or 15, guarantee equality of 
treatment to such minorities by the government of the coun- 
try in which they are domiciled and accord to the neighboring 
state so allied to the minority the right to appeal to the court 
for their protection against legislation or other governmental 
action, deemed by such state to be violative of the treaty in 
that regard. On two occasions Poland has been obliged to 
respond before the court to a charge of discrimination against 
citizens of that country residing within territory formerly 
a part of Germany and owing allegiance to the Government 
of the Kaiser. Thus a problem that bid fair to keep the 
Balkan countries and central Europe in continnal hot water 
has been rendered comparatively innocuous. 

The particular provision under consideration is the basis 
of another jurisdiction exercised by the court of far-reaching 
importance and which has given occasion to much comment in 
connection with the proposal that the United States join with 
the other 50 nations, approximately, that give to the court 
their moral support, namely, giving on their request advisory 
opinions to either the council or the assembly of the league. 
It is frequently asserted, obviously for the purpose of direct- 
ing against the court what is conceived to be a settled hatred 
of the league, that the court exercises this jurisdiction in virtue 
of article 14 of the covenant, said by some to have been in- 
corporated in the statute by reference in article 1 thereof. 
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I can not think, and it is unnecessary to contend, that the 
introductory sentence of the statute, “a permanent court of 
International justice is hereby established in accordance with 
article 14 of the League of Nations” makes article 14 a 
part of the statute or contains any grant of jurisdiction. If 
the language were not wholly inappropriate it would be sufi- 
cient to point out that specific authority is granted to hear 
eases which the parties refer to the court, a provision that 
would be entirely unnecessary if article 14 of the covenant 
had already been incorporated in the statute, and so jurisdic- 
tion had been conferred on the court over the very class of 
cases later specifically mentioned. 

The provision of the statute under consideration is amply 
broad to include the authority of the court to entertain ques- 
tions thus submitted by the council and assembly. The juris- 
diction of the court,” that part of the statute reads, “ comprises 
all matters specially provided for in treaties and conventions 
in force.” That includes the Versailles treaty. The Versailles 
treaty, of which the covenant is a part, provides that the court 
“may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or ques- 
tion referred to it by the council or the assembly.” The decla- 
ration of the covenant in article 14 concerning advisory 
opinions takes its place with other provisions of the Versailles 
treaty conferring jurisdiction upon the court, and is made 
operative, as they are, by virtue of the concluding clause of the 
first paragraph of section 36 of the statute, which is alone the 
fountain of the court's authority. 

This feature of the statute, or rather the exercise of this 
particular jurisdiction, has been assailed with venom aided by 
the most crass misrepresentation. On an impartial review of 
the instances in which it has been invoked, it must be conceded 
that it was wisely exercised and contributed to the solution of 
some vexing controversies, such as have frequently disturbed 
the amicable relations of states. It is easily justifiable upon 
reason as well as upon the somewhat abundant experience of 
the four years of the life of the court. It frequently occurs 
that a controversy between two nations involves both juridical 
and political questions, and that consequently, as a whole, it 
can not be submitted to the court, or haying been so submitted 
the court must dismiss the case, being unable to determine it 
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by the application of legal principles according to which, by the | 


positive injunction of the statute, it must be guided. If the 
legal question involved may be segregated and settled, it may be 
that the other questions may not prove baffling. At least a 
contentious element will be eliminated, increasing by so much 
the prospect of a mutual agreement. 

Such were the conditions presented on the occasion when 
the court was first asked for an advisory opinion touching an 
international controyersy. The submission arose in conse- 
quence of a controversy between France and Great Britain as 
to certain decrees operating to impose French citizenship, with 
the attendant duty of military service on residents in Tunis 
and Moroeco, who claimed to be British subjects. France in- 
sisted that the matter was under international law, purely of 
domestic concern, and, accordingly, one as to which the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, to which Great Britain had ap- 
pealed, was without authority under the coyenant to deal. 
With the approval of the disputants, the council asked the 
court for an opinion as to whether the question at issue was 
one of domestic coucern only, the nations interested having 
agreed that if the court should decide that the matter was 
not solely domestic in character, the whole dispute would be 
referred to arbitration or to judicial settlement. The court 
answered that though under all ordinary circumstances 
matters of nationality are strictly domestic in character, they 
may, by reason of treaty engagements, assume an international 
character, and that the particular matter before the court 
had so ceased to be purely of domestic concern. On the an- 
nouncement of the decision of the court the representative 
of the French Government offered on its behalf to submit the 
entire controversy to the court, but, the troublesome legal 
question haying been determined, the parties speedily adjusted 
their difference. 

One of the local papers this morning, Mr. President, makes 
a reference to this decision of the court, and alleges that 
thereby the court undertook to assert that matters of nation- 
ality, matters of immigration, and related matters may be heid 
by the court to be of international concern and not of domestic 
concern only. It is perfectly obvious that the purpose of this 
misrepresentation is to excite some apprehension upon the part 


of residents on the Pacific coast and among Senators holdiag | 
views quite like theirs concerning the Japanese question. There | 


is not a possibility of mistake on the subject. The court clearly 
and explicitly declared that in the absence of a treaty dealing 
with the subject, nationality, immigration, and like questions 
are questions solely and purely of domestic concern; but of 
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course if a nation enters into a treaty with another dealing 
with that subject, it then becomes a matter of international 
concern, j 
Thus, Mr. President, in the treaty with France by which 
we acquired Louisiana it was provided that every person resid- 
ing within the Territory of Louisiana theretofore enjoying 
French citizenship should become a citizen of the United 
States. Suppose the United States or some State of the United 
States should decline to observe that provision, and should not 
recognize the former French citizens residing in the Territory 
of Louisiana as American citizens. Naturally, France would 
protest against it, and then the thing would become a matter 
of international Concern. Suppose, for instance, that we framed 
our laws so that an American citizen not theretofore a French 
citizen, but acquiring citizenship otherwise, should be entitled 
to enter public lands, but that the residents of the Territory of 
Louisiana deriving their citizenship from the treaty should 
not. There would be a discrimination in the laws as against 
those people, and they would be put upon a footing different 
from other American citizens. France, as I say, would pro- 
test, and then it would be a matter of international concern, 
That was just exactly the situation in Tunis and Morocco. 
France had entered into certain treaties with other powers, 
| including Great Britain, in relation to the citizenship of those 
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of foreign birth in Tunis and Morocco, and thus the subject 

became a matter of international concern and not purely a 

domestic one. 

So, Mr. President, we have a treaty with China by which the 
Chinese are excluded from this country except they fall within 
certain specified classes. If a Chinaman should contend that 
he was excluded from the United States, but that he was en- 
titled to enter by virtue of some provision of that particular 

| treaty, it would be a matter of international concern, and not 

a question of domestic concern. 

It has been insisted, in an effort to foment antagonism to 
the court, that in the exercise of the jurisdiction under con- 
| sideration it ceases to be a judicial tribunal, plays the part of 
| legal adviser to the league, and is, as it is expressed, the 

league's department of justice. Misgivings, said to have been 

| expressed by Senator Root, who helped to draft the statute, 
and of John Bassett Moore, now a judge of the court, con- 
cerning the wisdom of according or haying accorded to the 
court or imposing or having imposed upon it the duty of 
rendering advisory opinions to the council or the assembly, 
are advanced as sige warnings. But both of the gentlemen 
named are warm advocates of the court and of American 
participation in upholding it. I have been unable to find con- 
| firmation of a statement attributed to Judge Moore by a Sena- 
tor, usually accurate, in a letter lately given to the press that 
the power to render advisory opinions or any relation the 
| court may bear to the league, will “inevitably bring the court 
| into disrepute.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yleld to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator had reference to myself. 

Mr. WALSH. I had. 

Mr. BORAH. The language which I quoted is also quoted. 
In effect, in the volume by Judge de Bustamente as coming 

| from Judge Moore. 
| Mr. WALSH. I baye the volume here, if the Senator will 
| give me a reference to the matter. I made a very careful 
| examination of it. 

| Mr. BORAH. I will ask the Senator to proceed until I have 
an oportunity to find the reference in Judge de Bustamente's 
work. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. Senator Root is reported to have 
said before the drafting committee that the rendering of an 
advisory opinion with reference to an existing dispute was “a 
violation of all judiclal principles,” but he apparently yielded 
his judgment to that of his eminent colleagues. 

Senator Root modestly refrained from maintaining his in- 
fallibility. Judge Moore, on one occasion, asserted that the giv- 
ing of advisory opinions is “ obyiously not a judicial function,” 
and “not an appropriate function of a court of justice,” but 
| he has since said that the rules of the court “assimilate the 
| process as far as possible to a judicial proceeding.” And speak- 
| ing in the light of the experience of three years, he said: 


The court has not thought it feasible to fill a dual rôle, acting at 
one moment as a judicial body rendering judgments on international 
| differences, and at the next moment as a board of counsellors giving 
| private and ex parte advice on such matters, Indeed, an auditor or 
| spectator would detect no difference between a proceeding for a Judg- 
ment and a proceeding for an advisory opinion. 
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With all due respect, I venture to assert that the rules 
framed in accordance with the spirit of the statute give to the 
proceeding every essential feature of a judicial inquiry. They 
provide that whenever the court is called upon for an advisory 
opinion, notice shall be given to every member of the league, 
whether signatories to the protocol or not, to all states named 
in the annex to the Covenant, and to any international organi- 
zation likely to be able to furnish the court information on the 
question at issue. It has further been the practice of the 
court to give notice to any state not in the classes named that 
may seem to be concerned. The question is then argued in 
open court in the same manner as an ordinary contested case, 
counsel for any interested state being heard, and the opinion 
is delivered in open court in like manner. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will permit an interruption 
now 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. The reference which I had in mind is found 
on page 253. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator-please read it? 

Mr. BORAH. It reads: 


A North American internationalist, John Bassett Moore, who has 
studied the subject carefully, thinks that the conflict between these 
two versions ought to be decided in favor of the second. 


That is, the version that it is discretionary with the court. 


He asserts that several persons who collaborated in the negotiation 
of this treaty state that the English text is the original and that the 
French text is a translation of it; he does not give the names of these 
witnesses. He therefore thinks that the English text is the con- 
trolling one, especially because, in his opinion, the question involves 
giving the court a function “ admittedly inconsistent with and poten- 
tially destructive of the judicial character with which the court has 
undoubtedly been invested. 


Mr. WALSH. The language to which I haye referred is 
“will unquestionably bring the court into disrepute”; that is, 
the giving of advisory opinions. 

Mr. BORAH. I am satisfied that language will be found in 
the statement which Judge Moore made at the time of the 
organization of the court, when he was called upon to give his 
views in regard to advisory opinions. 

Mr. WALSH. I have read the statement from beginning to 
end, and I am quite sure that the language will not be found 
there. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, if the Senator has read it lately 

Mr. WALSH. I read it only a few days ago. 

Mr. BORAH. I have my quotation here, and I have a refer- 
ence as to where Judge Moore’s statement is to be found. I 
will be very glad to look it up. I have no doubt but that was 
Judge Moore’s view and is Judge Moore’s view now. 

Mr. WALSH. I have quite a different opinion. I think that 
whatever misgivings Judge Moore had with respect to the mat- 
ter, and whatever misgivings Mr, Root had, were founded upon 
the idea that the court would be called upon to give secret 
opinions to the council. Neither of them. has expressed any 
view derogatory to the practice now followed by the court. 
On the contrary, we are bound to assume that Judge Moore 
finds no reason to complain about it now, because his latest 
expression is that the rules of the court assimilate the process 
to a proceeding for a judgment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, neither Senator Root nor Judge 
Moore based his objection at the time it was given upon the 
proposition that any opinion rendered might be secret advice. 
Judge Moore has referred to that since, but his conclusion at 
that time was based upon the theory that advisory opinions 
were contrary to juridical principle, and, the question of secret 
advice did not enter into his views as expressed at that time. 
Afterwards Judge Moore referred to the very significant fact 
that a member of the court proposed that the advice be given 
in secret. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, a member of the court did so propose, 
and 11 other members of the court sat on him. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but suppose they had not sat on him. 
Suppose the other 11 members had been of the same opinion? 

Mr. WALSH. Why should the Senator suppose so? 

Mr. BORAH. If one member of the court advocates this, 
we know that a part of the court entertains the matter as a 
serious proposition. : 

Mr. WALSH. We do not know that the court entertains it. 
We know that one man, before the court started in its opera- 
tions, thought that. I desire to say a word about that, too. 
There is a good deal of misapprehension about it. 

The question was not at all before the court as to whether 
their opinions should or should not be secret. The matter 
came up in the preparation of the rules, and the rule as it 
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stands, or substantially as it stands, was proposed, by which 
the court is prohibited from giving a secret opinion. Judge 
Anzilotti, from Italy, conceived the idea that that should be left 
open, so that the court might, under certain circumstances 
which he could not foresee or anticipate, want to give a secret 
opinion in order not further to aggravate a situation that was 
acute and might result in war. The other members of the 
court—11 te 1—said that they would not stand for it. 

Referring to Judge Moore’s late expression that a “ spectator 
would detect no difference between a proceeding for a judgment 
and a proceeding for an advisory opinion,” I repeat, with all 
due respect, I venture to assert that the rules framed in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the statute give to the proceeding every 
essential feature of a judicial inquiry. It is provided that 
whenever the court is called upon for an advisory opinion, 
notice shall be given to every member of the league, whether 
signatories to the protocol or not, to all states named in the 
annex to the covenant, and to any international organization 
likely to be able to furnish the court information on the ques- 
tion at issue. It has further been the practice of the court to 
give notice to any state not in the classes named that may 
seem to be concerned. The question is then argued in open 
court in the same manner as an ordinary contested case, coun- 
sel for any interested state being heard, and the opinion is 
delivered in open court in like manner. 

It is true no judgment is entered, but it is safe to say that in 
9 cases out of 10 decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States no Judgment is entered, the opinion of the court snfficing. 
Investigation, which I have not had time to pursue, would dis- 
close, I dare say, few, if any, judgments in cases before that 
court between different states. The judgment in cases heard 
before the Permanent Court of International Justice is of no 
consequence, seeing there is no power in the court, as hereto- 
fore explained, to enforce it. The exact character of this par- 
ticular function of the court is of small consequence. The 
question propounded must call for the opinion of the court on 
a matter of law, just as a case submitted by agreement of 
the parties must, as hitherto argued. The only question which 
need be considered before this body is whether there is dan- 
ger. Nevertheless, it may quite properly be pointed out that 
differing views may very readily be entertained as to whether 
it is a function appropriate to a court of justice. 

The impulse of the American lawyer to regard it as anoma- 
lous doubtless springs from the fact that the Supreme Court of 
the United States held early in its history that it would not 
and had no authority to advise the President of the United 
States upon his request touching the law applicable to prob- 
lems before him. But President Washington, who propounded 
a series of inquiries to the court, must have considered it quite 
within the scope of the duties of that tribunal to advise him 
in reply thereto, and he had available the counsel of Thomas 
Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, who were at the time 
members of his Cabinet. Moreover, the constitutions of many 
American States and of a number of the Canadian Provinces 
empower and require opinions from the highest court at the 
request of some branch of the Goyernment. Since 1780 the 
constitution of the State of Massachusetts has required the 
supreme judicial court of that State to answer inquiries on 
questions of law at the request of the governor or either 
branch of the State legislature. Since the establishment of 
our Federal judiciary system the lower courts have been em- 
powered to submit to the Supreme Court questions of law 
for their guidance in the determination of causes before them, 
and time without number they have done so. The appellate 
tribunal in such cases pronounces no judgment. It simply an- 
nounces its opinion. It is submitted, accordingly, that the 
technical objection advanced is without merit. In some of the 
States of the American Union in which the court may be called 
upon for an opinion it is arrived at without argument by 
counsel or without inviting argument, a practice that might 
easily lead to hasty and ill-considered opinions, embarrassing 
when and if the question at issue should later be presented 
with full argument by counsel. But the chance of error so 
induced is removed by the rule and practice of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in inviting the fullest argument. 
It is true that an opinion so rendered might go far toward 
forestalling a perfectly impartial hearing of a dispute after- 
wards submitted by stipulation of the parties involving the 
Same question. But such a situation may equally as well arise 
as a result of an earlier decision in an ordinary case. The 
English and American courts defer, as is well known, to prece- 
dent to an extent that is disapproved on the continent, a 
practice that gave rise, perhaps, to article 59 of the statute 
to the effect that “the decision of the court has no binding 
force except between the parties and in respect of that partic- 
ular case,” 
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Notwithstanding this provision it is impossible that the 
judges who participated in the earlier hearing should not be 
influenced by the reflections by it induced, and it is equally 
impossible that an entire new bench should be uninfluenced by 
the conclusion arrived at by their predecessors, or to conceive 
that they should neglect to inform themselves of the course of 
reasoning leading thereto. 

But whether the particular jurisdiction is or is not altogether 
pleasing to the American lawyer, it is to be borne in mind 
that it is the statute, not of an American court, not of an 
Idaho or a Missouri court, but of a World Court that is under 
consideration, and that other nations are entitled to some 
views as to its framework, to which our Government must yield 
if any kind of a World Court is to be set up with our coopera- 
tion. In that situation our criticism of any provision not 
wholly to our liking should go no further than an inquiry as to 
whether the feature disliked is dangerous. What danger is 
inherent in the particular jurisdiction under discussion? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, is there any hard and fast 
rule of that court that it may or may not render secret de- 
cisions? 

Mr. WALSH. The rules of the court, adopted by a vote of 11 
to 1, expressly provide that opinions shall not be secret but 
shall be delivered in open court, and that course is invariably 
followed. 

It is absurd to speak of its making of the court a de- 
partment of justice of the league. The league has its own 
well-organized legal bureau, at the head of which is an emi- 
nent lawyer of Holland, a country identified with the devel- 
opment of international law since Grotius first expounded 
its principles three centuries ago. In its constantly expanding 
activities it is found necessary to maintain a staff of lawyers 
always at hand to whom it turns for counsel in connection 
with the same. It is only when a controversy arises or 
threatens, or a situation is presented that may eventuate in 
such, unless the rights of the parties are authoritatively deter- 
mined, that recourse is had to the court for an opinion, which 
is not given privately and without argument, according to the 
practice of a department of justice, but after a full hearing 
and in open court. It is true the opinion is advisory, but until 
now neither branch of the league, nor any of the nations in- 
terested, has ventured to disregard it, and as the prestige of 
the court grows, as it gives every promise of growing, the risk 
of its being disregarded will be less and less, 

In a very just sense the action of the court is substantially 
that of the courts of Great Britain and of quite a number of the 
American States in pronouncing declaratory judgments, a pro- 
cedure by which parties secure an interpretation of a contract 
or an adjudication of their rights or legal relations in advance 
of a breach and as a guide to their action, a procedure quite 
like that by which a court of equity promulgates an authori- 
tative construction of a will. 

The court in effect expresses its opinion—albeit an authori- 
tative opinion—on the rights of the parties. This procedure is 
sanctioned by the law of New York, Florida, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Connecticut, Kansas, California, Kentucky, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
North Dakota. It is an innoyation warmly recommended by the 
American Bar Association, which has for a number of years 
been endeavoring to secure congressional legislation introducing 
it into the Federal judicial system. 

A fear of the effects of the exercise of the jurisdiction to 
render advisory opinions must be either feigned or a reaction 
of ultra conservatism. Let those who condemn it point to 
some concrete situation in which our interests would be im- 
periled. Confronted with that necessity, the Monroe doctrine 
is the invariable recourse of the malcontents. Rarely is any 
attempt made to frame even a suppositious case in which that 
doctrine might encounter a risk to which it is not now subject. 
It suffices to state that the choice is between the court having 
the power to render advisory opinions and the Monroe doc- 
trine. An editorial in a local paper, entitled “The Court or 
the Monroe doctrine, which?” left the reader in perfect ignor- 
ance of why such a choice must be made. 

If the United States should become involved in a controversy 
with another nation, a feature of which was the Monroe doc- 
trine, we remain, though the protocol should be signed, at per- 
fect liberty to submit or not to submit the dispute to the court. 


and the other party could not bring it before the court through | 


the agency of a request by the council or the assembly for an 
advisory opinion, nor could either of those bodies on the initia- 
tive of any other nation. The court has so held in what is 
known as the Eastern Karelia case, in which it declined to give 
to the council an opinion touching a controversy between Rus- 
sia and Finland, the former refusing to appear. It was held 


by the court that its jurisdiction depended upon the consent 
of the parties, and that a nation not having consented could 
not be in effect brought before the court unwillingly by means 
of a request from either branch of the league for an advisory 
opinion. Members of the league, it was suggested but not 
decided, may have bound themselves by the covenant to rec- 
ognize the jurisdiction so invoked, but states not members 
could not be brought in either directly or indirectly without 
their consent. It is said, however, that the Monroe doctrine 
may be involved in a controversy to which the United States 
is not a party; and so it may. But such a controversy may 
come before the court by agreement between the parties as 
well as through the formality of a request for an advisory 
opinion. It may now come before the court in either way. 

The situation is not changed in any respect, as heretofore 
stated, by our subscribing to the protocol. If Great Britain 
and Brazil, both members of the league, have a controversy 
which they agree to submit to the court, either directly or 
through a request for an advisory opinion, how are we going to 
stop them? Are we prepared to say to the Central or South 
American Republies that they can not submit their controversies 
to any tribunal not of our choosing? Of course, we are not. 
Most of them have joined the league and become subscribers 
to the protocol for the World Court. We never went further, 
even in the controversy with Great Britain over Venezuela, 
than to insist that the question of the disputed boundary be- 
tween that country.and Guiana be submitted to arbitration, and 
left the parties free to choose arbitrators satisfactory to them. 
We have never heretofore felt any apprehension when any of 
the American Republics saw fit to submit a dispute between it 
and a sister republic of this hemisphere—or a country of the 
other, for that matter—to a European arbitrator, Without 
any protest on our part, Colombia and Venezuela in 1922 arbi- 
trated a boundary dispute through the Swiss Federal Board; 
the King of Spain acted as arbitrator between Nicaragua and 
Honduras in 1906; and the King of England in 1902 acted 
in a similar capacity in a dispute between Argentina and Chile. 
In 1839 a dispute between France and Mexico was submitted to 
the Queen of Great Britain as arbitrator; one between Brazil 
and France in 1897 to the Swiss Federal Council; one between 
Great Britain and Brazil in 1863 to the King of Belgium; one 
between Brazil and Italy in 1896 to the German consul at Rio; 
one between Brazil and Sweden in 1871 to the prime minister 
of Portugal; one between Colombia and Italy in 1886 to the 
King of Spain; one in 1875 between Peru and Japan to the 
Czar of Russia. The second case that came before the perma- 
nent court of arbitration arose out of a controversy between 
Germany, Great Britain, and Italy on the one hand and Ven- 
ezuela on the other. The arbitrators chosen were Mourawieff, 
a Russian; Lammasch, an Austrian; and Martens, a Rus- 
sian, After such a history, by no means complete, what is 
there to the contention that, considering the Monroe Doctrine, 
the United States ought not to countenance a tribunal on which 
Old World judges sit and which may hear controversies be- 
tween a nation of another hemisphere and a republic of this? 

Moreover, as heretofore pointed out, with the United States 
as a participant along with nearly, if not quite, all the Ameri- 
can Republics, the Permanent Court of International Arbitra- 
tion, the old Hague court, was set up in 1899 with power to 
adjudicate controversies which might involve the Monroe doc- 
trine to exactly the same extent as may the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. If there is any moral obligation—it is 
not even asserted there is any legal obligation—attached to an 
adjudication of the more recently established court, it is neither 
greater nor less than that flowing from our haying been one of 
the organizers of the older tribunal. 

Concern about the Monroe doctrine is not what troubles those 
who talk about it in this connection. It is not so much the 
fate of the Monroe doctrine they fear as an increase in the 
prestige of the Leagne of Nations. 

The provisions of the statute under which a nation may, by a 
separate undertaking, bind itself to submit to the court any 
dispute in which it may be involved falling within any one of 
four classes and including generally speaking all controversies 
juridical in character have already been canyassed. It is not, 
as has been stated, proposed that the United States shali so 
obligate itself, and it does not by subscribing to the protocol. 
That part of the statute is accordingly of relatively little conse- 
quence in the present discussion. Notwithstanding, it has fea- 
tured a bitter attack upon the court from persons professing to 
be the only simon-pure friends of peace and of the settlement 
of international disputes by law rather than by force. 

In the draft of the statute prepared by the jurists’ committee, 
on which Senator Root served, it was provided that all contro- 
versies between the parties subscribing to the protocol being 
members of the league falling within any of the four classes 
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mentioned, should be submitted to the court for determination ; 
that is to say, disputes concerning— 


(a) The interpretation of a treaty, 

(b) Any question of international law. 

(e) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute 
a breach of an international obligation. 

(d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach 
of an international obligation. 


In other words the court was given compulsory jurisdiction 
in such cases, that is to say, it was authorized to proceed 
against any state being a member of the league and a sub- 
scriber to the protocol on the complaint of another, though the 
latter had not by any other agreement, general or special, 
stipulated to appear or to give the court jurisdiction. The 
United States would have occupied a favored position in this 
respect had the draft been adopted as prepared, for while 
being mentioned in the annex to the covenant it became en- 
titled to access to the court by agreement with its antagonists, 
not being a member of the league it could not be required to 
appear. But under the revision to which the draft was sub- 
jected before the council and the assembly it was made optional 
with each signatory to sign an undertaking accepting the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction thus defined or not as it saw fit. As here- 
tofore stated, but about 20 states have signed the optional 
agreement, among which is no first-class power save France, 
which signed a year ago on condition of reciprocity as is per- 
mitted, that is to say, it agrees to submit all its controversies 
within the classes named with any state which has similarly 
obligated itself. 

The League of Nations is viciously charged with having thus 
emasculated the draft made by the experts in international 
law. As pointed out the United States would have been left 
free under that draft, but had it been bound the very people 
who now declaim against the change would have been loudest 
in denunciation of the statute because compulsory jurisdiction 
was conferred and we should haye heard much of invective 
against the United States being dragged, against its will, pe- 
fore any international tribunal. We should be adjured by 
every sentiment of patriotism not to subscribe to a protocol 
which did not leave this country free to go before the court 
or to refrain from going before it as the particular circum- 
stances or the nature of the case might seem to suggest. Then, 
indeed, the changes would have been rung on the Monroe 
doctrine and entangling alliances, Now the simple fact is that 
the international lawyers were in advance of the statesmen. 
The former wanted to tie up the nations so that they would 
be obliged to take their controversies to the court; the latter 
wanted to leave them free. Which more accurately repre- 
sented the views and hopes of the people of the world may be 
a matter of speculation, but the latter are their official spokes- 
men and that is what counts. The representatives of the 
great powers in the council of the league would have none of 
the compulsory jurisdiction. 

It was with some misgivings that members of the jurists’ 
committee had embraced the idea. Its president, Baron Des- 
camps, of Belgium, and M. Adatci, of Japan, expressed doubts 
of the wisdom of giving to the court compulsory jurisdiction 
or the possibility of securing the assent of the powers to it. 
Lord Phillimore boldly advocated the incorporation of the pro- 
vision on the subject found in the draft, and was ably sup- 
ported by Senator Root. Copies of the draft having been sent 
to the governments of the nations being members of the league 
before it was considered by the council, a protest was regis- 
tered to the feature of it under consideration. Mr. Balfour 
mildly suggested that in that respect the draft “goes consider- 
ably beyond the covenant,” which, of course, it does, as hereto- 
fore pointed out. M. Bourgeois, of France, who, by the direc- 
tion of the jurists’ committee, prepared a report for the council 
on its work, proposed therein a substitute for the compulsory 
jurisdiction provision of the draft, which was adopted by that 
body. The controversy over this point was renewed in the 
assembly, Panama proposing to restore the committee's pro- 
posal and Italy reiterating her protest. To break the dead- 
lock, M. Fernandes, of Brazil, proposed the optional provision 
found in the statute, and this solution was accepted by the 
friends of compulsory jurisdiction as the best solution attain- 
able. And now American statesmen and their satellites, who 
never sat in an international conference or were called upon to 
adjust the varying views of the representatives of threescore 

nations, small and great, each with his own peculiar view- 
point, would have the whole scheme scrapped because the stat- 
ute does not confer compulsory jurisdiction on the court, 
Scarcely a critice of the court in America has omitted to avow, 
not his attachment to the principle, but his contempt for the 
court because it is not invested with the power to summon be- 
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fore it an unwilling nation. And from the same source comes 
rancorous criticism of the League of Nations for having muti- 
lated the work of the jurists’ committee in that regard. This 
was brought out in a colloquy the other day between myself 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boraun]. 

It is true that the nations which led the fight against it were 
members of the league and that it was waged before both 
branches of the league engaged in the revision of the draft, but 
those same nations would have made the same attack had the 
draft been submitted for approval to any other world conference 
or near world conference. Why list it as a sin of the league? 
Had the draft been prepared by the American Society of Inter- 
national Law and had come before a conference assembled at 
the call of the President of the United States the same objection 
would have come from the same source. Had it been prepared 
by the same or some other committee appointed by a third 
Hague conference it would have encountered exactly the same 
opposition. Or are we to believe, as is to be inferred from an 
elaborate work, not without merit, recently from the press, 
evidently gotten out as a handbook for use to defeat the pend- 
ing resolution or any substitute for it, that the great powers 
assembled at The Hague are models of Christian virtue and 
fiendish intriguers when they gather at Geneva? 

The changes made in the statute as it was originally drafted, 
other than the one just canvassed, are of no particular moment. 
The general plan was otherwise left undisturbed. And yet wide 
publicity has been given to a statement by the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to the effect that the 
Root committee, so called in America, planned a real court, but 
that Balfour had transformed it into a department of justice 
of the League of Nations, by which of course reference must be 
made to the provision under which the court renders advisory 
opinions on the request of either the council or the assembly. I 
disclaim any disposition to aid in absolving Earl Balfour of any 
of his misdeeds. I am concerned only about getting the truth 
to the American people. The draft of the jurists’ committee 
conferred upon the court in express terms, using the language 
of Article XIV of the covenant, the power and possibly the duty 
to render advisory opinions to the council or the assembly on 
the request of either. 

Mr. Balfour had no more to do with incorporating that pro- 
vision in the draft than had I. The statement challenged 
clearly carries the intimation that the committee not having 
proposed to accord to the court that particular jurisdiction, 
Balfour, operating through either the council or the assembly, 
had the necessary provision inserted before one or the other of 
those branches of the league, On the contrary, the draft com- 
mittee put it in, the council left it in, and it was stricken out by 
a committee of the assembly, whose work was approved by that 
body because of inability to agree on the language touching the 
procedure to be observed; so that the jurisdiction springs not 
from any specific provision but from the general language to 
which reference has been- made. 

In defining what the court is not and then what it is, I have 
dwelt on some of the objections that have been raised against 
the court relating to particular provisions reviewed. In a later 
address I shall attempt to reply to some of the further conten- 
tions made in connection with the court intended to arouse hos- 
tility to our associating with the other nations in the support 
s i agency for extending the reign of law to international 
affairs. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish very briefly to present 
the point of view which I hold in respect to the matter now 
before the Senate. 

I favor the adherence by the United States to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in accordance with the plan 
commended to the Senate by the President of the United States. 
I think that the pending resolution is a satisfactory embodi- 
ment of that plan, subject to a suggestion that I have to make 
respecting a modification in paragraph 5 thereof, which is the 
paragraph that deals with advisory opinions. I believe, Mr. 
President, that if the friends of adherence will address them- 
selyes to that particular portion of the pending resolution it 
will be found possible so to perfect the resolution that it will 
receive the support of the requisite two-thirds of the Senate. 

The points that I have in mind with respect to paragraph 5 
are three: In the first place, it is now the rule and the practice 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice to give no 
confidential or secret advice. I believe that the United States 
will do well, in adhering to the court, to declare its under- 
standing that this is a permanent and not a transient policy. 
The court interprets itself as a court and not as a conclave; 
and I think we ought to state in no uncertain terms our under- 
standing that it is to a court that we are adhering. 

In the second place, sir, I think that there should be an 
equally explicit declaration that the decision of the court in 
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the Eastern Karella case Is likewise the expression of an 
acceptable and permanent policy; acceptable, I mean, to the 
other signatory powers; for I suggest that it would be most 
unfortunate if we were to leave to the chance of majority 
opinion within the court itself the decision at a future date of a 
question which seems to me to be vital to the usefulness and 
independence of the court. 

In the third piace, Mr. President, it is well to do as the fifth 
paragraph of the resolution does, namely, announce that the 
United States will not be bound by any advisory opinion ren- 
dered on any question which we have not joined in submitting. 
I suggest, however, that we should go further, and request 
the assent of the signatories to the proposition that there shall 
be no advisory opinion on any matter directly affecting the 
United States unless the United States shall have consented 
that the court may take jurisdiction of that question and give 
an advisory opinion thereon. 

Mr. President, there is nothing drastic or unreasonable in 
any one of the three suggestions that I have made. The first 
two might properly be made the subject of reservation. They 
are declarations of the understanding of an existing status 
upon the basis of which we are moved to adhere. The third 
might properly be a condition or amendment to be assented to 
by an exchange of notes or other appropriate method in 
accordance with good diplomatic usage. 

The reason, Mr. President, why I emphasize this matter of 
the advisory opinions is because I conceive it to be through the 
right of the council of the league to call for advisory opinions 
that the council of the league may exercise a potent and 
effective influence upon the court. I do not pause to discuss 
the question whether that influence would be a good influence 
or a bad influence. I point out that the body that has the 
right to call for an advisory opinion is in a position powerfully 
to influence the action and policy of the court upon which the 
call is made, unless there is some safeguarding measure such 
as that which I have suggested in the three points that have 
been enumerated. 

Mr. President, I entirely dissent from the argument of those 
who deny that the court and the league are related, and I 
venture to suggest that the question is not whether they are 
related or unrelated but whether such relation as exists con- 
stitutes an adequate reason for not adhering to the court. My 
proposition is that the relation that exists, however it may be 

` described, is not a genuine obstacle to adherence if the matter 
of advisory opinions is safeguarded in the way that I have 
indicated. 

I agree with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
sox] when he states that the merits or the demerits of the 
League of Nations do not constitute a matter that is relevant 
to the issue before the Senate. That being so, I wondered a 
little bit why my good friend the Senator from Virginia spent so 
much time in indorsing the League of Nations and prophesy- 
ing our entrance into it. That sort of advocacy may suffice to 
boost the stock of the league in a falling market, if it be a 
falling market, but it certainly seryes to depress the stock of 
the court. Entrance into the league and adherence to the 
court seem to me to be steps of so radically different a nature 
that I do not see how Senators can fail to distinguish between 
them. Entering the league is to assume a partnership rela- 
tion with other states. From such a relation withdrawal may 
be an imperfect escape. On the other hand, the signing of 
this treaty is merely a joinder with other states in providing 
a tribunal for the decision of legal disputes and in an invita- 
tion to all disputing states to use it. From such an open invi- 
tation withdrawal is always a possible course, and, if taken, 
no complicutiug consequences ensue. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that the question is not whether 
there is a relation between the league and the court; person- 
ally, I am satisfied that there is; but the question is, I insist, 
whether that relationship, however it may be described, is such 
a relationship as constitutes a genuine obstacle to adherence, 
and I venture to suggest the view that two-thirds of the 
Senate will come to the conclusion that it presents no such 
obstacle if we can safeguard that subtle means of communica- 
tion between the league and the court which is represented 
by the advisory opinion jurisdiction. 

I wish to guard myself against the inference that I am 
criticizing the advisory opinion jurisdiction in toto. I am 
not doing so. I concede that there is a large and important 
place for the advisory opinion jurisdiction, particularly with 

reference to the members of the League of Nations, 

I am merely suggesting that if the matter be analyzed care- 
fully, it will be seen that, so far as we are concerned, there are 
the three points that I haye specified against which we need a 
measure of protection. I think that that can be accorded with- 
out in the least unbalancing the pending resolution or in any 
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way militating against the acceptance of the plan commended 
to us by the President. 

Some one may say, Mr. President, that there are other ele- 
ments in the relation between the court and the league than the 
advisory opinions. I freely concede that that is the case, but I 
do not find in those other elements of relationship any danger 
to the United States. I am free to say that from the beginning 
of the discussion of the World Court matter I have been of the 
view that complete disassociation of the court from the league 
would be a good thing for the court. For that reason I sup- 
ported the resolution of the majority of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which was reported to the Senate 18 months ago. 
But the difficulty with that proposition is that its adoption 
would place upon the Executive a very serious diplomatic re- 
sponsibility. If the President thought it wise to undertake the 
diplomatic negotiation necessary before such a severance could 
take place, then an entirely different practical situation would 
present itself. But if the Executive thinks it unwise to insti- 
tute any such negotiation as that resolution would necessitate, 
then I, for one, do not wish to be in the position of loading np a 
resolution of adherence with diplomatic conditions unacceptable 
to the Executive, unless, indeed, I am of the opinion or of the 
conviction that those conditions are necessary to the protection 
of the United States. As I have said, I do not regard them as 
necessary to the protection of the United States; although my 
personal opinion is that the recognition and adoption of those 
principles of severance would be for the good of the court as an 
independent and influential judicial establishment. 

As the maiter stands, therefore, Mr. President, I suggest that 
the friends of adhence focus their attention upon what seems 
to me to be the essential matter in the issue before the Senate— 
the subject of the advisory opinions—and that instead of, on 
the one hand, affirming broadly that all adyisory opinions are 
desirable, and, on the other, denying that any of them are, we 
should analyze the jurisdiction and select the specific points 
which are really of importance to the United States. If we 
follow that course, I belleve that the friends of adherence will 
evolye a resolution based on this one which’ will haye wide 
acceptance in this body. 

If the United States adheres to the court, Mr. President, we 
shall be doing what seems to me to be a worthy thing. I re- 
gard it as far more than a diplomatic gesture. It seems to me 
that it is the declaration by America that she is of the mind 
to support the court in the attainment of the objectives which 
are confessedly those set before that tribunal. I believe that 
if, in the particulars mentioned, we can safeguard the ad- 
visory opinion jurisdiction, we need not concern ourselves 
about fancied dangers to the independence of the United 
States that may result from adherence; and, finally, if haying 
thus perfected it, we pass the resolution that is now pending, 
I believe that we shall have taken a notable step forward in 
the diplomatic approach of the United States toward a solu- 
tion of the troubles of this disturbed and unhappy world. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in connection with one or two 
matters that were referred to by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, and a question which arose in the course of the colloquy 
between the Senator and myself, I have here a document that 
I am sure will be of interest to the Senate. It is in response 
to a letter addressed by me to the president of the court, 
Judge Max Huber, of Switzerland. 

Judge Huber stands so high in the United States that he has 
been selected as the arbitrator in a dispute now pending be- 
tween this Government and the Government of the Nether- 
lands. Learning that some question might arise as to the court 
giving secret opinions on the request of the council, I ad- 
dressed a letter to him asking what the attitude of the court 
was with relation to that subject, and haye from him the 
letter which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
letter will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE, 
The Hague, October 10, 1925. 
Senator T. J. WALSR, 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. 4. 

My DEAR SENATOR WALSH : I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated September 25 and am glad to give you the information 
you desire. 

You will find annexed to this letter an extract from the minutes of 
the twenty-elghth meeting of the preliminary session of the court 
(1922) where some points relating to the possibility of secret opin- 
ions were discussed, as well as the articles of the draft which was 
before the court (see Publications of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
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national Justice, Series D, No. 2, preparation of the rules of the court, 
A. W. Sijthoff's Publishing Co., Leyden, 1922, pp. 160 and 472). 

The articles 77 and 78 then under discussion are now articles 77 
and 78 of the rules. You see that a proposal to admit, in the interests 
of peace, the possibility of secret opinions was rejected by 11 votes 
to 1, and my proposal relating to a certain delay in publication, which 
at all events had to take place, was also rejected by 10 votes to 2. 
These two occurrences show very clearly the court’s point of view. 

Since the preliminary session.took place, at a time when we had 
not yet acquired practical experience in connection with advisory opin- 
jons, the court has rendered 11 opinions, following always—and in- 
tentionally—judicial methods, and, therefore, the same system of 
publicity as the one in the procedure for contested cases has, inva- 
riably, been applied. 

Recalling with pleasure your visit to The Hague and assuring you 
of my sincere regard, I am 

Yours faithfully, Max Houser. 


{Extracts from the minutes of the twenty-elghth meeting of the pre- 
liminary session of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
(1922). President: M. Loder] 

215. Article 77. (Distr. 79): 


M. Anzilotti thought that the council should, in the interests of the 
peace of the world, have the right to ask the court for secret advice. 

This view was opposed by Lord Finlay and Mr. Moore, who consid- 
ered that the taking of a secret decision by the court was incom- 
patible with the statute, and that the practice of giving opinions, 
which were not made public, would be a death blow to the court as a 
judicial body. 

M. Beichmann thought that the opinions would, as a general rule, 
refer to legal points not connected with an actual case, and that, in 
these circumstances, they would resemble judgments, For this reason 
he was able to accept Lord Finlay's and Mr. Moore's views. 

The president took a vote on the question whether the article should 
be maintained or not. The question was decided in the affirmative by 
11 votes to 1. It was understood that the wording of the article 
would be revised without affecting the principle expressed therein. 

216. Article 78. (Distr. 79) : 

Several members of the court expressed the view that opinions 
should be communicated to the bodies, which had asked for them, be- 
fore being published. In this connection M. Huber proposed the fol- 
lowing addition to the article: 

“ Nevertheless, an opinion shall not be published until after the end 
of the session of the council, following the communication of the opin- 
ion to that body.” 

Lord Finlay expressed the view that opinions should be read out at 
a public meeting of the court. On the other hand, the president con- 
sidered that publication should not take place until the opinion had 
been communicated to the body which had called for it. 

A vote was taken on Mr. Huber’s proposal. It was rejected by 10 
votes to 2. 

The article was adopted. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Perrer] a question? 

The Senator stated in his remarks that there is necessarily 
a relationship between the league and the court, and that 
under existing conditions the league necessarily exercises an 
influence over the court. Do the suggestions he has made, 
which he says may ripen ultimately into reservations, sever 
that relationship entirely, or do they weaken the infiuence of 
the league over the court? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, my belief is that if the two 
reservations and the one amendment which are contemplated 
in the brief remarks I made a few minutes ago were incor- 
porated into this resolution, and the amendment were assented 
to by the other signatory powers, we should be protected in all 
matters vital to us against the exercise of any influence by the 
league over the court in respect of this matter of advisory 
opinions, 

Mr. WATSON. Then, do I understand the Senator to 
assume by that reply that we will not be sufficiently protected 
by the so-called Harding-Coolidge-Hughes reservations? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, what I have attempted to do 
is to Suggest what I think is the right way in which to carry 
out the suggestion of the President that in adhering to the 
court we ought to make it clear that we are not going to be 
bound by advisory opinions. I do not understand that there 
is in that utterance a suggestion that we should enter a dis- 
claimer against the whole advisory opinion jurisdiction, but 
rather that we should so formulate our plan of adherence as 
to protect ourselves against those features of the jurisdiction 
which might be inimical to us; and I believe that we do that 
if we adopt the three points of protection which I have al- 
ready specified. 

Does that answer the Senator's question? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 
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Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, has the Senator reduced to form 
or prepared reservations carrying out the viewpoint he devel- 
oped in his remarks? ò 

Mr. PEPPER. I will say, Mr. President, that for my own 
satisfaction, and as an aid to clearing my own thought, I have 
done that, but I refrain from offering specific proposals at this 
time. It seems to me that what we are doing now is to discuss 
this question in a friendly way, with the idea that sooner or 
later we shall evolye acceptable proposals. If at this stage 
individuals propose specific reservations or amendments, it 
seems to me that they then become a target for attack. I think 
we ought to let the debate proceed further, in the interest of 
getting our minds nearer to one another, and then develop some 
inclusive proposal upon which a large majority of us can agree. 
So I can say to the Senator in all frankness that I have put 
down on paper words which I think would carry the thoughts 
that I have expressed, but I forbear to inflict them upon the 
Senate for the reason that I have given. 

Mr. WATSON. Is there any difference between them and 
the so-called Pepper resolution offered a year ago? 

Mr. PEPPER. Oh, yes, Mr. President. As I explained in 
the course of my remarks, the resolution which was reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations 18 months ago was 
a resolution which contemplated the complete disassociation of 
the court from the league; and it placed upon the Executive— 
assuming it to be adopted—the diplomatic burden of instituting 
a negotiation to carry that severance into effect. As I have 
already said, if the Executive were of a mind to consider it 
wise to undertake that process we would have a different 
practical situation; but I am not in favor of loading up a reso- 
lution of adherence with diplomatic conditions of which the 
Executive has disclosed no approval. After all, the negotiation 
of such a matter is in the hands of the Executive, and not of 
the Senate. 

If the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] will bear with 
me, while I am on my feet I should like to say, with reference 
to the remarks of the Senator from Montana 

Mr. WATSON. May I ask the Senator another question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The lack of observance of Rule 
XIX puts the Chair under the necessity of becoming a constant 
interrupter of the proceedings on the floor. Senators certainly 
should understand that the rules should be observed, and that 
before interrupting a speaker they should address the Presid- 
ing Officer and permit him to put the request to the speaker. 
Then the proceedings can be carried on in more orderly fashion 
than they are now, and the Presiding Officer will be spared the 
necessity of constantly being an interrupter of the proceedings 
of the Senate. 

Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator 
from Indiana? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am very happy to yield for 
a question. The President no doubt has it clearly in mind that 
I rose to my feet in response to an inquiry from the Senator 
from Indiana and that it is the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lux ROOT] who has the floor. It is through his courtesy that 
I have been speaking. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I think there are yarious 
rules which are more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance; but that is not a question for discussion here. I 
wanted to ask the Senator whether or not the President, if he 
is willing to say, has been consulted about the proposition to 
which he has adverted, and has expressed a dissent, an unwill- 
inguess to undertake the diplomatic negotiations of which he 
speaks? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am referring entirely to the 
public utterances of the President. I have not consulted him on 
this subject and I do not know of anybody who has. I refer to 
the fact that the President on several occasions has indicated 
his view that the plan now pending before the Senate is the one 
which has Executive approval. I am speaking to the proposi- 
tion that, in my judgment, that plan may properly ripen into a 
resolution of adherence protective of the interests of the United 
States if the course with respect to advisory opinions which I 
have attempted to indicate is followed by the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PEPPER. I gladly yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I will ask the Senator if he does not believe that 
the utterances of President Harding and President Coolidge 
indicate their determination to abstain from joining the league, 
and to prevent the United States, if they can, from joining the 
League of Nations; and if the Senator answers that affirma- 
tively, does he not think that the attitude of the President in 
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approving the reservations which have been submitted ought 
to be satisfactory to the Senator from Pennsylvania as well as 
to other Republican Senators and those who have confidence in 
the President, because he, following the acute mind of Secre- 
tary Hughes, regards the reservations as being absolutely sufti- 
cient to prevent the United States from being in any manner 
entangled or connected with the League of Nations? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I do not think I can answer 
the question as put to me, or all the members of it. I cer- 
tainly can not answer it on behalf of any Senator except my- 
self, 

As far as I am concerned, I reply to the Senator from Utah 
by saying that the plan commended by the President to the 
Senate seems to me to be one upon which we can safely act 
in the affirmative; that the resolution before the Senate seems 
to me to be a satisfactory embodiment of that plan, subject to 
what I have said respecting the importance of safeguarding 
the advisory jurisdiction matter. 

With regard to what President Harding and President 
Coolidge have thought or affirmed respecting the relation of 
the United States to the League of Nations, I must decline to 
answer. Those are matters which can be made the subject of 
inference by any Senator from the public utterances of both 
Presidents. 

I should like to say, before taking my seat, and with the fur- 
ther indulgence of the Senator from Wisconsin, that I had 
knowledge of the subject matter brought to the attention of the 
Senate a few moments ago by the Senator from Montana in 
the form of a communication from Judge Huber. It is be- 
cause the court has, by rule and practice, recognized the im- 
portance of treating itself as a court and not a conclave, and 
has determined not to give secret or confidential adyice, that 
I am willing to yote for adherence. If the court’s determina- 
tion had been otherwise, my view would be different; but be- 
cause that is pivotal, I want to have the United States assert, 
in adhering, that it understands the rule and practice of the 
court in that respect to be a permanent and not a transient 
policy. The same thing applies to the Eastern Karelia matter, 
which is of almost equal importance. 

Mr. LENROOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield for a question? 

Mr. LENROOT, I yield for a question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I would like to ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania whether in his opinion the reservations proposed to 
the original resolution now before the Senate cover the matter 
suggested by the President in his message communicated to 
the two Houses of the Congress at the opening of this session, 
in which he said that the proposal to the Senate was made 
dependent upon four conditions, which he then named, and to 
which he added the words: 


And to these I have proposed an additional condition, to the effect 
that we are not to be bound by advisory opinions rendered without our 
consent. 


Does the Senator understand that this suggestion of the 
President is not sufficiently included in the reservations pro- 
posed in the resolution before the Senate? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think, Mr. President, that, so far as con- 
cerns safeguarding the interests of the United States and car- 
rying out the proposal of the President in every matter ex- 
cepting the matter of the advisory opinions, the resolution 
now before the Senate is satisfactory. I think that with re- 
gard to the President's suggestion about advisory opinions, if 
we are to take it literally as meaning a recommendation that 
we disclaim responsibility for the whole advisory jurisdiction, 
and thereby in a measure impugn the value or yalidity of that 
jurisdiction, then what I am proposing is not in conformity 
with the President’s suggestion; but, on the other hand, my 
judgment is that the proper analysis of this whole adyisory 
opinion matter, when made along the lines I have suggested, 
falls in exactly with the presidential recommendation and 
would, if I rightly understand the minds of a good many of 
the Members of the Senate, lead to a vote for a resolution of 
adherence, where the bare letter of that recommendation might 
incline Senators to turn the other way. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think there is some mis- 
understanding in the Chamber concerning one observation of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. Either the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] misunderstood him or I did, and I would 
like to have it cleared up. The Senator from Indiana under- 
stood the Senator from Pennsylvania to say that, in his opin- 
ion, the League of Nations had exercised an influence upon 
this court in the performance of its judicial functions, I did 
not so understand him to state. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Oh, no, Mr. President; I made no such state- 
ment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thought not. 

Mr. WATSON. I did not understand the Senator to make 
such a statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON, The Senator misunderstood my statement. 

Mr. LENROOT. Perhaps it was the Senator from Indiana 
I misunderstood. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator misunderstood me. 

1125 LENROOT. May I ask what the inquiry of the Senator 
was? 

Mr. WATSON. The inquiry was this: I understood the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to say in his speech that there was 
a close relationship between the league and the court, and that 
the league could exercise an essential influence over the court, 
and I asked him whether the reservation he proposed would 
sever that relationship. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the exact statement that I 
intended to make I was careful to have in writing in case the 
question should arise, and it is this: I emphasize this subject 
of advisory opinions because I believe it is through the right 
to call for them that the Council of the League of Nations ean 
exercise a potent influence over the court. 

That is the view which I have expressed, and I have added 
that, in my judgment, the adoption of such provisions as I have 
advocated would effectually prevent the exercise of an influence 
1 any way that would be inimical to the interests of the United 

tates. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
if he will not enlarge upon that just a little, where he states 
that the right to ask for advisory opinions enables the league 
to exercise influence upon the court? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to have that cleared up. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the question I was about to ask the 
Senator, if he would not kindly explain that. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am very glad to explain my thought. It is 
simply this—and I take the facts of the Eastern Karelia case 
as the clearest illustration of what I mean. The council of the 
league may call upon the court for an advisory opinion upon 
an issue pending between two nations, one of whom has refused 
to submit it to the court. If the league, haying called for that 
opinion, can bring the kind of pressure to bear upon the court 
which it is possible to bring when you elect the judges and pay 
their salaries, you may have a case in which the influence is so 
potent that you may find your body of judges not strong enough 
to stand up against it. 

These judges, under, the statute of the court, are so elected 
that their terms all expire at once, At the end of a certain 
number of years you have a new court, unless some of the 
old judges are reelected. The reelection, or the choice of new 
ones, lies with the League of Nations. I regard it as a mere 
matter of human psychology that upon a record like that you 
can have an influence exerted by the council of the league over 
the judges of the court which will not be for the advantage 
of the court, no matter how well meant by the council. If 
the judges at a given time are not amenable to that infiuence, 
you have it in the power of the league to elect a new court at 
the end of a very short period of time. 

My judgment is that the way to meet that is not by lach- 
rymose protests against the facts as they exist, but by sever- 
ing the connection, by declaring as permanent the policy which 
was in fact adopted by the court in the Eastern Karelia case. 
Let us explicitly recognize the independence of the court of 
any such pressure and let us approve the refusal to yield to it. 
That is what I mean by what I have just said. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, the Senator would agree that, 
granting that possible influence, the court has withstood it, if 
such there be, and has refused to be influenced by the league. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is the fact, Mr. President, and it is 
because the court has done that thing that we are enabled 
cheerfully to approve the proposal of adherence. What I am 


suggesting is that the thing which moves the Senator from 
Wisconsin to be for this proposition, namely, that he believes 
that that decision of the court is the declaration of a perma- 
nent policy, should likewise be made the basis of our resolu- 
tion of adherence; for the thing that moves the Senator from 
Wisconsin to yote for adherence should be the thing moving 
the United States of America to adhere. 
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Mr. LENROOT. May I ask one other question? Does the 
Senator think there is any substantial difference with respect 
to influencing this court by the league, between this and a 
case in our own country, where our judges, being elected, will 
not fail to perform their duty as judicial officers because of 
fear of reelection? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I do not like to answer that 
question, because it seems to me the two situations are not 
comparable. It seems to me that to answer it merely involves 
one in a debate in which you try to balance against one an- 
other situations that are not in balance. I do think that it 
would be an unförtunate thing if the Chief Executive of the 
United States were to be permitted to ask advisory opinions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. I do think that 
if our Constitution provided for such a thing the provision of 
the Constitution should also contain a declaration that if the 
Executive did ask for such an opinion the court ought to be 
free to refuse to comply. It is only because I think this court 
has done well in refusing, and that it is desirable that its 
refusal should ripen into a permanent policy, that I am in 
favor of embodying insistence upon the permanency of that 
policy in a reservation to the resolution of adherence. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think I understand the 
Senator’s position, and he will correct me if I do not. As I 
understand it, the reservation he suggests will not in any wise 
change the relationship of the court with the league as now 
conceded and interpreted, but it accepts the interpretation of 
the court and attempts to make it permanent; that is all. 

Mr. PEPPER. It is not eyen an attempt to make it perma- 
nent 

Mr. LENROOT. In so far as we are concerned. 

Mr. PEPPER. It is a statement by the United States that 
we are moved to adhere because of our belief that that poliey 
is permanent and is acceptable to the other signatory powers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BING- 
HAM] read an extract from the President’s address. I do not 
know to what address precisely he alluded, but in the Presi- 
dent’s message to the present Congress on December 8 he said: 


It does not seem that the authority to give advisory opinions inter- 
feres with the independence of the court. Advisory opinions in and of 
themselves are not harmful, but may be used in such a way as to be 
very beneficial because they undertake to prevent injury rather than 
merely afford a remedy after the injury has been done. As a principle 
that only implies that the court shall function when proper application 
is made to it. Deciding the question involved upon issues submitted for 
an advisory opinion does not differ materially from deciding the ques- 
tion involved upon issues submitted by contending parties. 


It would seem that the President is not now insisting upon 
getting away from any provision with reference to advisory 
opinions, or that the reservation which the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania has in mind is called for by anything the President 
may have said heretofore. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to say only a word, 
and that because I am afraid there may be some confusion in 
the public mind as to what the issue is with regard to the rela- 
tionship of this court to the League of Nations. 

So far as I know, no adherent of the court denies that 
there is any relationship between the court and the league. 
That could not be denied. Of course, it is plain upon the 
face of the statute that there is a relationship. But what the 
friends of adherence do maintain is that there is no such 
relationship as interferes in any way with the absolute inde- 
pendence of the court in the performance of its functions. 
The friends of adherence are ready at all times to maintain 
the independence of this court as a tribunal, wholly without 
regard to the League of Nations. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet I desire to say that 
when the Senate convenes after the holiday recess, and when 
this question comes again before the Senate, endeavor will 
be made to keep the measure before the Senate to a final 
disposition as rapidly as possible consistent with full debate. 
Whenever there is no Senator ready to speak, it will be 
requested that the statute and protocol be read for amend- 
ments and reservations. 

Mr. President, I do not think that the statute or the pend- 
ing resolution for adherence to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, as presented by the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson], has been printed in the Recorp of this ses- 
sion. I ask unanimous consent that both may be printed in 
the Recorp at this time. 
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The VIOE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The resolution (S. Res. 5) and the statute are as follows: 
Senate Resolution 5 

Whereas the President, under date of February 24, 1923, trans- 
mitted a message to the Senate, accompanied by a letter from the See- 
retary of State, dated February 17, 1923, asking the favorable advice 
and consent of the Senate to the adhesion on the part of the United 
States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, of signature of the 
statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice, set out 
in the said message of the President (without accepting or agreeing to 
the optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction contained therein), upon 
the conditions and understandings hereafter stated, to be made a part 
of the instrument of adhesion: Therefore be it 

Resolved {two-thirds of the Senators present concurring), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the adhesion on the part of the United 
States to the said protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined 
statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice (without 
accepting or agreeing to the optional clause for compulsory jurisdic- 
tion contained in said statute), and that the signature of the United 
States be affixed to the said protocol, subject to the following reser- 
vations and understandings, which are hereby made a part and condi- 
tion of this resolution, namely: 

1, That such adhesion shall not be taken to involve any legal 
relation on the part of the United States to the League of Nations 
or the assumption of any obligations by the United States under the 
covenant of the League of Nations constituting part 1 of the treaty 
of Versailles. z 

2. That the United States shall be permitted to participate through 
representatives designated for the purpose and upon an equality with 
the other states, members, respectively, of the council and assembly of 
the League of Nations, in any and all proceedings of either the council 
or the assembly for the election of judges or deputy judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice or for the filling of va- 
eancies. 8 

8. That the United States will pay a fair share of the expenses of 
the court as determined and appropriated from time to time by the 
Congress of the United States. 

4. That the statute for the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice adjoined to the protocol shall not be amended without the consent 
of the United States. 

5. That the United States shall be in no manner bound by any 
advisory opinion of the Permanent Court of Internationa] Justice not 
rendered pursuant to a request in which it, the United States, shall 
expressly join in accordance with the statute for the said court ad- 
joined to the protocol of signature of the same to which the United 
States shall become signatory. è 

The signature of the United States to the said protocol shall not be 
affixed until the powers signatory to such protocol shall have indicated, 
through an exchange of notes, their acceptance of the foregoing reser- 
vations and understandings as a part and a condition of adhesion by 
the United States to the said protocol. 


STATUTE FOR THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 


PROVIDED FoR BY ARTICLE 14 OF THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


ARTICLE 1 


A Permanent Court of International Justice is hereby established, 
in accordance with article 14 of the covenant of the League of Nations. 
This court shall be in addition to the court of arbitration organized by 
the conventions of The Hague of 1899 and 1907, and to the special 
tribunals of arbitration to which states are always at liberty to submit 
their disputes for settlement. 

CHAPTER 1.—ORGANIZATION OF THE COURT 
ARTICLE 2 


The Permanent Court of International Justice shall be composed of a 
body of independent judges, elected regardless of their nationality from 
amongst persons of high moral character, who possess the qualifications 
required in their respective countries for appointment to the highest 
judicial offices, or are jurisconsults of recognized competence in inter- 
national law. 

ARTICLE 3 

The court shall consist of 15 members—11 judges and 4 deputy 
judges. The number of judges and deputy judges may hereafter be 
increased by the assembly, upon the proposal of the Council of the 
League of Nations, to a total of 15 judges and 6 deputy judges. 

ARTICLE 4 

The members of the court shall be elected by the assembly and by the 
council from a list of persons nominated by the national groups in the 
court of arbitration, in accordance with the following provisions: 
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In the case of members of the League of Nations not represented in 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration the lists of candidates shall be 
drawn up by national groups appointed for this purpose by their gov- 
ernments under the same conditions as those prescribed for members 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration by article 44 of the convention 
of The Hague of 1907 for the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. 


ARTICLE 5 


At least three months before the date of the election the secretary 
general of the League of Nations shall address a written request to the 
members of the court of arbitration belonging to the states mentloned 
in the annex to the covenant or to the states which join the league 
subsequently, and to the persons appointed under paragraph 2 of article 
4, inviting them to undertake, within a given time, by national groups, 
the nomination of persons in a position to accept the duties of a mem- 
ber of the court. 

No group may nominate more than four persons, not more than two 
of whom shall be of their own nationality. In no case must the number 
of candidates nominated be more than double the number of scats to 
be filled. 

ARTICLE 6 


Before making these nominations each national group is recom- 
mended to consult its highest court of justice, its legal faculties and 
schools of law, and its national academies and national sections of 
international academies devoted to ihe study of law, 


ARTICLE 7 


The seeretary general of the League of Nations shall prepare a list 
fn alphabetical order of all the persons thus nominated. Save as pro- 
vided in article 12, paragraph 2, these shall be the only persons eligible 
for appointment. 

The secretary general shall submit this list to the assembly and to 
the council, 

ARTICLE 8 


The assembly and the council shall proceed Independently of one 
another to elect, firstly, the judges, then the deputy judges. 


ARTICLE 9 


At every election the electors shall bear in mind that not only should 
all the persons appointed as members of the court possess the qualifica- 
tions required, but the whole body also should represent the main forms 
of civilization and the principal legal systems of the world. 


ARTICLE 10 


Those candidates who obtain an absolute majority of votes in the 
assembly and in the council shall be considered as elected. 

In the event of more than one national of the same member of the 
league being elected by the votes of both the assembly and the council 
the eldest of these only shall be considered as elected, 


ARTICLES 11 


If after the first meeting held for the purpose of the election one or 
more seats remain to be filled, a second and, if necessary, a third 
meeting shall take place. 


ARTICLE 12 


If, after the third meeting, one or more seats still remain unfilled, 
a joint conference consisting of six members, three appointed by the 
assembly and three by the council, may be formed, at any time, at 
the request of elther the assembly or the council, for the purpose of 
choosing one name for each seat still vacant, to submit to the assembly 
aud the council for their respective acceptance, 

If the conference is unanimously agreed upon any person who 
fulfills the required conditions, he may be included in its list, eyen 
though he was not included in the list of nominations referred to in 
articles 4 and 5. a 

If the joint conference is satisfied that it will not be successful in 
procuring an election, those members of the court who haye already 
been appointed shall, within a period to be fixed by the council, pro- 
ceed to fill the vacant seats by selection from amongst those candidates 
who bave obtained votes either in the assembly or in the council. 

In the event of an equality of votes amongst the judges, the eldest 
judge shall have a casting vote. 


ARTICLE 13 


The members of the court shall be elected for nine years. 

They may be reelected. 

They shall continue to discharge their duties until ¢heir places have 
been filled. Though replaced, they shall finish any cases which they 
may have begun, 

ARTICLE 14 


ties which may occur shall be filled by the same method as 

down for the first election, A member of the court elected 
a member whose period of appointment bad not expired will 
ppointment for the remainder of bis predecessor's term, 
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ARTICLE 15 
Deputy judges shall be called upon to sit in the order laid down in 
a list. i 
This list shall be prepared by the court and shall have regard firstly 
to priority of election and secondly to age. 
ARTICLE 16 


The ordinary members of the court may not exercise any political 
or administrative function. This provision does not apply to the 
deputy judges except when, performing their duties on the court. 

Any doubt on this point is settled by the decision of the court. 

ARTICLE 17 

No member of the court can act as agent, counsel, or advocate in 
any case of an international nature. This provision ouly applies to 
the deputy judges as regards cases in which they are called upon to 
exercise thelr functions on the court. 

No member may participate in the decision of any case in which he 
hag previously taken an active part as agent, counsel, or advocate for 
one of the contesting parties, or as a member of a national or inter- 
national court, or of a commission of inquiry, or in any other 
capacity. 

Any doubt on this point is settled by the decision of the court. 

ARTICLE 18 


A member of the court can not be dismissed unless, in the unani- 
mous opinion of the other members, he has ceased to fulfill the required 
conditions. 

Formal notification thereof shall be made to the secretary general of 
the League of Nations by the registrar. 

This notification makes the place vacant, 


ARTICLE 19 


The members of the court, when engaged on the business of the 
court, shall enjoy diplematic privileges and immunities. 


ARTICLE 20 


Every member of the court shall, before taking up his duties, make 
a solemn declaration in open court that he will exercise his powers 
impartially and conscientiously, 

: ARTICLE 21 

The court shall elect its president and vice president for three years; 
they may be reelected. 

It shall appoint its registrar. 

The duties of registrar of the court shall not be deemed incom- 
patible with those of secretary general of the permanent court of 
arbitration. 


ARTICLE 22 


The seat of the court shall be established at The Hague. 
The president and registrar shall reside at the seat of the court. 


ARTICLE 23 


A session of the court shall be held every year. mf 
Unless otherwise provided by rules of court, this session shall begin 
on the 15th of June and shall continue for so long as may be deemed 
necessary to finish the cases on the list. 
The president may summon an extraordinary session of the court 
whenever necessary, 
ARTICLE 24 


If, for some special reason, a member of the court considers that he 
should not take part in the decision of a particular case, he shall 80 
inform the president. 

If the president considers that for some special reason one of the 
members of the court should not sit on a particular case, he shall give 
him notice accordingly. 

If in any such case the member of the court and the president dis- 
agree, the matter shall be settled by the decision of the court. 


ARTICLE 25 


The full court shall sit except when it is expressly provided other- 
wise. 

If 11 judges can not be present, the number shall be made up by 
calling on deputy judges to sit. 

If, however, 11 judges are not available, a quorum of 9 judges 
shall suffice to constitute the court. 


ARTICLE 26 


Labor cases, particularly cases referred to in Part XIII (labor) of 
the treaty of Versailles and the corresponding portions of the other 
treaties of peace, shall be heard and determined by the court under 
the following conditions: 

The court will appoint every three years a special chamber of five 
judges, selected, so far as possible, with due regard to the provisions 
of article 9. In addition, two judges shall be selected for the pur- 
pose of replacing a judge who finds it impossible to sit. If the parties 
so demand, cases will be heard and determined by this chamber. In 
the absence of any such demand, the court will sit with the number 
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of judges provided for in article 25. On all occasions the judges will 
be assisted by four technical assessors sitting with them, but with- 
out the right to vote, and chosen with a view to insuring a just rep- 
resentation of the competing interests. 

If there is a national of one only of the parties sitting as a judge in 
the chamber referred to in the preceding paragraph, the president 
will invite one of the other judges to retire in favor of a judge 
chosen by the other party in accordance with article 31. 

The technical assessors shall be chosen for each particular case in 
accordance with rules of procedure under article 30 from a list of 
“Assessors for labor cases” composed of two persons nominated by 
each member of the League of Nations and an equivalent number 
nominated by the governing body of the labor office. The govern- 
ing body will nominate, as to one-half, representatives of the workers, 
and as to one-half, representatives of employers from the list referred 
to in article 412 of the treaty of Versailles and the corresponding 
articles of the other treaties of peace. 

In labor cases the international labor office shall be at liberty to 
furnish the court with all relevant information, and for this purpose 
the director of that office shall recetve copies of all the written pro- 
ceedings. 

ARTICLE 27 

Cases relating to transit and communications, particularly cases 
referred to in Part XII (ports, waterways, and railways) of the treaty 
of Versailles and the corresponding portions of the other treaties 
of peace, shall be heard and determined by the court under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

The court will appoint every three years a special chamber of five 
judges, selected, so far as possible, with due regard to the provisions 
of article 9. In addition, two judges shall be selected for the pur- 
pose of replacing a judge who finds it impossible to sit. If the parties 
Bo demand, cases will be heard and determined by this chamber. 
In the absence of any such demand, the court will sit with the number 
of judges provided for in article 25. When desired by the parties 
or decided by the court, the judges will be assisted by four technical 
assessors sitting with them, but without the right to vote. 

If there is a national of one only of the parties sitting as a judge 
in the chamber referred to in the preceding paragraph, the president 
will invite one of the other judges to retire in favor of a judge 
chosen by the other party in accordance with article 31. 

The technical assessors shall be chosen for each particular case 
in accordance with rules of procedure under article 30 from a list 
of “Assessors for transit and communications cases composed of 
two persons nominated by each member of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 28 


The special chambers provided for in articles 26 and 27 may, with 
the consent of the parties to the dispute, sit elsewhere than at The 
Hague. 

ARTICLE 29 


With a view to the speedy dispatch of business, the court shall 
form annually a chamber composed of three judges who, at the re- 
quest of ihe contesting parties, may hear and determine cases by 
summary procedure. 

ARTICLE 30 

The court shall frame rules for regulating its procedure. In par- 

ticular, it shall lay down rules for summary procedure. 


ARTICLE 81 


Judges of the natiqnality of each contesting party shall retain 
their right to sit in the case before the court. 

If the court includes upon the bench a judge of the nationality of 
one of the parties only, the other party may select from among the 
deputy judges a judge of its nationality, if there be one. If there 
should not be one, the party may choose a judge, preferably from 
among those persons who have been nominated as candidates as pro- 
vided in articles 4 and 5. 

If the court includes upon the bench no judge of the nationality 
of the contesting parties, each of these may proceed to select or 
choose a judge as provided in the preceding paragraph. 

Should there be several parties in the same interest, they shall, for 
the purpose of the preceding provisions, be reckoned as one party 
only, Any doubt upon this point is settled by the decision of the 
court. 

Judges selected or chosen as laid down in paragraphs 2 and 8 of 
this article shall fulfill the conditions required by articles 2, 16, 17, 
20, 24 of this statute. They shall take part in the decision on an 
equal footing with their colleagues. 


ARTICLE 82 


The judges shall receive an annual indemnity to be determined by the 
assembly of the League of Nations upon the proposal of the council. 
This indemnity must not be decreased during the period of a judge's 
appointment. 

The president shall receive a special grant for his period of office, 
to be fixed in the same way. 
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The vice president, judges, and deputy judges shall receive a grant 
for the actual performance of their duties, to be fixed in the same 
way. 

Traveling expenses incurred in the performance of their duties shall 
be refunded to judges and deputy judges who do not reside at the seat 
of the court, 

Grants due to judges selected or chosen as provided in article 31 
shall be determined in the same way. 

The salary of the registrar shall be decided by the council upon the 
proposal of the court. 

The assembly of the League of Nations shall lay down, on the pro- 
posal of the council, a special regulation fixing the conditions under 
which retiring pensions may be given to the personnel of the court. 

ARTICLE 33 

The expenses of the court shall be borne by the League of Nations, 
in such a manner as shall be decided by the assembly upon the pro- 
posal of the council. 

CHAPTER II].—COMPETENCE OF THE COURT 
ARTICLE 34 

Only states or members of the League of Nations can be parties in 
cases before the court. 

ARTICLE 85 

The court shall be open to the members of the league and also to 
states mentioned in the annex to the covenant. 

The conditions under which the court shall be open to other states 
shall, subject to the special provisions contained in treaties in force, 
be laid down by the council, but in no case shall such provisions place 
the parties in a position of inequality before the court. 

When a state which is not a member of the League of Nations is 
a party to a dispute, the court will fix the amount which that party 
is to contribute toward the expenses of the court. 

ARTICLE 86 

The jurisdiction of the court comprises all cases which the parties 
refer to it and all matters specially provided for in treaties and con- 
ventions in force, 

The members of the League of Nations and the states mentioned 
in the annex to the oyenant may, either when signing or ratifying 
the protocol to which the present statute is adjoined, or at a later 
moment, declare that they recognize as compulsory ipso facto and 
without special agreement in relation to any other member or state 
accepting the same obligation the jurisdiction of the court in all or 
any of the classes of legal disputes concerning: 

(a) The interpretation of a treaty. 

(b) Any question of international law. 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would con- 
stitute a breach of an international obligation. 

(d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation. 

The declaration referred to above may be made unconditionally or 
on condition of reciprocity on the part of several or certain members 
or states or for a certain time. 

In the event of a dispute as to whether the court has jurisdiction, 
the matter shall be settled by the decision of the court. 

ARTICLE 37 

When a treaty or convention in force provides for the reference of 
a matter to a tribunal to be instituted by the League of Nations, the 
court will be such tribunal. 

ARTICLE 88 

The court shall apply: 

1. International conyentions, whether general or particular, estab- 
lishing rules expressly recognized by the contesting states. 

2. International custom, as evidence of a general practice accepted 
as law. 

8. The general principles of law recognized by civilized nations. 

4. Subject to the provisions of article 59, judicial decisions and the 
teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the various nations, 
as subsidiary means for the determination of rules of law. 

This provision shall not prejudice the power of the court to decide 
a case ex æquo et bono, if the parties agree thereto. 

CHAPTER I1],.—Procepurs 
ARTICLE 39 

The official languages of the court shali be French and English. 
If the parties agree that the case shall be conducted in French, the 
judgment will be delivered in French. If the parties agree that the 
case shall be conducted in English, the judgment will be delivered in 
English. 

In the absence of an agreement as to which language shall be em- 
ployed, each party may, in the pleadings, use the language which it 
prefers; the decision of the court will be given in French and English. 
In this case the court will at the same time determine which of tue 
two texts shall be considered as authoritative. 

The court may, at the request of the parties, authorize a language 
other than French or English to be used. 
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Cases are brought before the court, as the case may be, either by the 
notification of the speclal agreement or by a written application ad- 
dressed to the registrar. In either case the subject of the dispute and 
the contesting parties must be Indicated. 

The registrar shall forthwith communicate the application to all 
concerned, 

He shall also notify the members of the League of Nations through 
the secretary general, 

ARTICLE 41 

The court shall haye the power to indicate, if it considers that cir- 
cumstances so require, any provisional measures which ought to be 
taken to reserve the respective rights of either party. 

Pending the final decision, notice of the measures suggested shall 
forthwith be given to the parties and the council, 

ARTICLE 42 

The parties shall be represented by agents. 

They may have the assistance of counsel or advocates before the 
court. 

ARTICLE 43 
The procedure shall consist of two parts, written and oral. 
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The written proceedings shall consist of the communication to the | 


judges and to the parties of cases, counteréases, and, if necessary, 
replies; also all papers and documents in support. 
These communications shall be made through the registrar, in the 
order and within the time fixed by the court. 
A certified copy of every document produced by one party shall be 
communicated to the other party. 
The oral proceedings shall consist of the hearing by the court of 
witnesses, experts, agents, counsel, and advocates, 
ARTICLE 44 
For the service of all notices upon persons other than the agents, 
counsel, and advocates, the court shall apply direct to the government 
of the state upon whose territory the notice has to be served. 
The same provision shall apply whenever steps are to be taken to 
procure evidence on the spot. 
ARTICLE 45 
The hearing shall be under the control of the president, or, in his 
absence, of the vice president; if both are absent, the senior judge 
shall preside. 


. 


ARTICLE 46 


The hearing in court shall be public, unless the court shall decide 
otherwise or unless the parties demand that the public be not admitted. 
ARTICLE 47 

Minutes shall be made at each hearing and signed by the registrar 
and the president. 

These minutes shall be the only authentic record. 

ARTICLE 48 

The court shall make orders for the conduct of the case, shall decide 
the form and time in which each party must conclude its arguments, 
and make all arrangements connected with the taking of evidence. 

ARTICLE 49 

The court may, even before the hearing begins, call upon the agents 
to produce any document or to supply any explanations, Formal note 
shall be taken of any refusal. 

ARTICLE 50 

The court may at any time intrust any individual, body, bureau, 
commission, or other organization that it may select with the task of 
carrying out an inquiry or giving an expert opinion. 

ARTICLE 51 

During the hearing any relevant questions are to be put to the wit- 
nesses and experts under the conditions laid down by the court in the 
rules of procedure referred to in article 30. 

ARTICLE 52 

After the court has received the proofs and evidence within the time 
specified for the purpose, it may refuse to accept any further oral or 
written evidence that one party may desire to present unless the other 
side consents, 

ARTICLE 53 

Whenever one of the parties shall not appear before the court, or 
shall fail to defend his case, the other party may call upon the court 
to decide in favor of his claim. 

The court must, before doing so, satisfy itself not only that it has 
jurisdiction in accordance with articles 36 and 87, but also that the 
claim is well foumled in fact aud law. 

ARTICLE 54 

When, subject to the control of the court, the agents, advocates, and 
counsel haye completed their presentation of the case, the president 
shall declare the hearing closed. 
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The court shall withdraw to consider the Judgment. 
The deliberations of the court shall take place in private and 
remain secret. 
ARTICLE 55 
All questions shall be decided by a majority of the judges present 
at the hearing. 
In the event of an equality of votes, the president or his deputy shall 
have a casting vote. 
ARTICLE 56 
The judgment shall state the reasons on which It is based. 


It shall contain the names of the judges who have taken part in the 
decision. 


ARTICLE 87 
If the judgment does not represent in whole or in part the unani- 
mous opinion of the judges, dissenting judges are entitled to deliver 
a separate opinion. 
ARTICLE 5S 
The judgment shall be signed by the president and by the regis- 
trar. It shall be read in open court, due notice having been given 
to the agents. 
ARTICLE 59 
The decision of the court has no binding force except between the 
parties and in respect of that particular case. 
ARTICLE 60 


The judgment is final and without appeal. In the event of dispute 


| as to the meaning or scope of the judgment, the court shall construe 


it upon the request of any party. 
ARTICLE 61 


An application for revision of a judgment can be made only when 
it is based upon the discovery of some fact of such a nature as to be 
a decisive factor, which fact was, when the judgment was given, 
unknown to the court and also to the party claiming revision, always 
provided that such ignorance was not due to negligence. 

The proceedings for revision will be opened by a judgment of the 
court expressly recording the existence of the new fact, recognizing 
that it bas such a character as to lay the case open to revision, and 
declaring the application admissible on this ground. 

The court may require previous compliance with the terms of the 
judgment before it admits proceedings in revision. 

The application for revision must be made at latest within six 
months of the discovery of the new fact. 

No application for reyision may be made after the lapse of 10 years 
from the date of the sentence. 


ARTICLE 62 


Should a state consider that it has an interest of a legal nature 
which may be affected by the decision in the case, it may submit a 
request to the court to be permitted to intervene as a third party. 

It will be for the court to decide upon this request. 


ARTICLE 63 


Whenever the construction of a convention to which states other 
than those concerned in the case are parties is in question, the registrar 
shall notify all such states forthwith. 

Every state so notified has the right to intervene in the proceed- 
ings; but if it uses this right, the construction given by the judgment 
will be equally binding upon it. 


ARTICLE 64 


Unless otherwise decided by the court, each party shall bear its own 
costs. 


MEMBERS OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Mr. BLEASB. Mr. President, there appeared in the Wash- 
ington Herald of to-day an article by John T. Lambert, who, I 
understand, is very familiar with matters around the White 
House, in which he states that the President has expressed his 
intention to appoint a southern Democrat to membership on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission if Congress will increase 
the membership of that body by one. I understand that on 
Saturday last one of the members of the commission resigned 
and that there has been a deal made and that a nomination 
that was since sent to the Senate has been returned with the 
name of a southern man accompanying it. I have heard it 
whispered that the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmaiTH] has been a party to that deal. That Senator has gone 
home for the Christmas holidays, but I wish to deny emphati- 
eally his participation in anything of that sort. Knowing him 
as I do, and knowing his feelings toward the man whose name 
has been before the Senate on a previous occasion, I can make 
that denial with positiveness, I have requested the secretary 
of my colleague, the senior Senator from South Carolina, to 
wire the Senator, and I had hoped that I would have his reply 
in time to have it inserted in the RECORD. 

I ask that the article from the Herald be read at the desk. 


= 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Clerk will 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Alp or “ ENEMY” Given COOLIDGE Inxs OLD GUARD—SLEDGE HAMMER 
Users Distrust His CONCILIATORY POLICY AND Favors TO OPPO- 
SITION 

(By John T. Lambert, Universal Service) 

President Coolidge is conciliating Democratic leaders of the Nation 
to an extent that confounds and alarms old guard Republican chiefs, 
it was learned yesterday. 

Col. Edward M. House, confidant of the late Woodrow Wilson and 
chief conveyor of his policies, has been a White House guest. The 
President has expressed his decision to appoint a southern Democrat 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission if Congress will increase that 
body by one. 

FOES ON “ MAYFLOWER” 

Senator Oscar Unperwoop and other Democrats are frequent con- 
sultants at the White House. Senators Roginson and CARAWAY 
haye been guests on Mayflower trips down the Potomac. 

All this has somewhat shaken the natural Democratic opposition 
to a Republican President, has made Democratic independents doubt- 
ful of their leaders, and has provoked consternation among Repub- 
licans of the type who know the sledge hammer as tlie only weapon 
in dealing with the foe. 

The President’s tax bill has gone through the House with the com- 
bined support of Republicans and Democrats. His World Court fight 
finds Senator Swanson, a Democrat, as its chief spokesman. His 
policy of conciliation is born of an inherent spirit of cooperation. He 
has respect for the convictions of others, even if not agreelng with 
them. Democrats went along with him often in Massachusetts when 
he was governor and president of the senate. He has learned per- 
sonal exchange of views often brings both parties to a middle ground, 
on which progress can be made. 

UNION HIS SALVATION 

The Senate situation on the World Court illustrates need and value 
of the President's policy. Senators Bora, Moses, and Jonxsox, 
of California, ranking members of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who naturally would lead the President’s fight, are opposed 
to the World Court. The leadership fell automatically into the lap 
of SWANSON, ranking Democrat on the committee. 

On the agricultural situation, Muscle Shoals, settlement of for- 
eign debts, and other grave problems, ranking Republicans are out- 
spokenly opposed to the President's policy, They hold the balance 
of power, 

If Democrats yote in accustomed opposition to Republican policies, 
the insurgents from the West would, with them, bring defeat to 
much of the Coolidge program. A union of “regular” Republicans 
and Democrats, such as the President ceems to be accomplishing, 
would save it. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I am not saying that the article 
is true or is not true. With that I have nothing to do. I can 
not say after I come out of a closed executive session what I 
have done in executive session, so I want to say now before 
we go into secret executive session that I propose to vote 
against both of the nominees, and I am satisfied, as I have 
already stated, that the senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Sarra] is not, as is whispered, a party to any trade. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, we have guttersnipes in 
all walks of life, and, unfortunately, they sometimes make their 
appearance in the public press. I never worry myself about 
misleading statements in the press, or questions of that kind, 
but. as this article has been read from the desk and as one 
of the nominees for a place on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is a man who comes from my State, I can not allow 
it to pass without stating the facts, and if the Senate will 
pardon me I will state them very briefly. 

I want to say first that since the organization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1887 there have been only two 
members of that commission from the far South. One was Mr. 
McChord, who has just resigned. He is technically from the 
South, because he came from the city of Louisyille, south of the 
Ohio River, Mr. Woolley, who was appointed by President 
Wilson, lived in the District of Columbia, or just across the 
riyer in Virginia, when he received his appointment, and, of 
course, was technically from the South, but not of the real 
business South. 

But when we come down to the South proper from a business 
standpoint, for more than 50 years those States have had only 
two men to represent them on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. When Grover Cleveland appointed the first commis- 
sion in 1887 he appointed Gen. Walter Bragg from my State. 
Gen. Walter Bragg died within 18 months, and then the vacancy 
feli to the North, and the South had no representation. Later 
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on President Harrison appointed Judson C. Clements, of Geor- 
gia, and Judge Clements served with honor to himself and 
credit to his country for nearly 20 years. There have been 
more than a hundred men on the commission and the South | 
has had two men in all that time. 

This is a matter which involves a business control that 
affects the lives and destinies of a third of the people of the 
United States. Until Mr. Taylor’s name was sent in here a few 
days ago—and he has not yet been confirmed—if we had drawn 
a line from the city of Baltimore, on the east, to the city of 
San Francisco, on the west, it would have been found that the 
home of every man on the commission was north of that line. 

As far back as Woodrow Wilson’s administration, in the last 
days of his administration, I pleaded for a representative from 
the South on the Interstate Commerce Commission. Three 
names came here for confirmation, and everyone was the name 
of a man who resided north of the Potomac River and east, of 
the Allegheny Mountains. This is a business proposition with 
the South, involving the allocation of their freight rates and 
the movement of their products to market. I can appeal to 
those Senators who occupy positions on important committees 
in this body, and it is no reflection on anybody, when I say 
that the State that has representation on the commission has 
the advantage of the State that does not; not that the commis- 
sion intends to do any injustice, but the commissioner with his 
eyes open is sitting there to watch out for their business 
interests. 

I ask the Senators from the West, suppose the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys or the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of the Senate should be organized without a 
Member of the Senate from west of the Mississippi River sitting 
on the committee, would they consider it fair and just to the 
West? 

As far back as the Wilson administration, being a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee, I protested against 
the confirmation of the three men whose names Mr. Wilson last 
sent in here, but not on account of their personal character. 
One of them is a member of the commission now and another 
one afterwards was. I insisted and my colleagues on the com- 
mittee agreed with me and they were not confirmed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the Senator 
if he would advocate our voting against nominees for the com- 
mission on geographical reasons? The State of Pennsylvania, 
which originates 20 per cent of the traffic of the United States, 
has never had a representative on the commission since its 
organization. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think Pennsylyania ought to have 
representation, but when we have two members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from New Jersey and one frym 
New York, it would seem that the business interests of the 
Senator’s State do have representation. The movement of 
freight is the same from the two sections. But this is not an 
analogous case. I would not vote against confirming a man 
because Alabama did not have representation if there was a 
member of the commission from Georgia or from Mississippi. 
I am talking about fully half the territory of the United States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am talking about a territory 
that originates 20 per cent of the traffic on the American rail- 
roads and has 20 per cent of the mileage of the American 
railroads, and yet never has had representation on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Pennsylvania ought to have representa- 
tion; I agree with the Senator about that; but I say the 
ease he puts is not analogous to the one about which I am 
talking. There are 16 States in the South and more in the 
West that have no representation on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. There is a vast territory of the United States 
that has been unrepresented not only for a year but for almost 
half a century. 

What I said was that I protested, and my colleagues agreed 
with me, and those nominees to whom I referred were not con- 
firmed. When Mr. Harding came in as President of the 
United States I went to him with a protest again. He said that 
he regretted that he was committed to the man whose name he 
then sent to the Senate, but he said, “I assure you, Senator, 
that when the opportunity comes I will give representation to 
the South.” But before another vacancy occurred President 
Harding died. I do not doubt for a moment that he would 
have kept his word if he had not died. But unfortunately we 
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had confirmed that nominee and the commission was filled. 
A year ago with some of my colleagues I went to the White 
House and urged the President of the United States to appoint 
a southern man on the commission. We, however, did not get 
the appointment. 

It is not a question of freight rates, Senators, which is in- 
volved under the Esch-Cummins law. There is the power in 
the commission to consolidate the railroads. It is true the 
railroads do not have to accept the consolidation; but when it 
is agreed on, or if they accept the consolidation, it is beyond 
your power and mine to legislate; it is a fixed fact. There is 
only one way in which it could be changed, and that would be 
for the Government of the United States by condemnation to 
take a railroad over. As to whether the railroads shall be con- 
solidated along certain lines is of vast importance to the people 
of this country, and especially to the South and West, which 
have the long haul on their freights. During the last summer 
I reviewed the situation in a speech which I then made at 
Atlantic City. 

When Mr. Woodlock’s name came before the Senate I said 
that I had no objection to Mr. Woodlock. I do not know the 
gentleman personally, but I understand that he is a man of 
eminent ability and high character. I did contend, however, 
that I would not vote for the confirmation of another man ap- 
pointed to the commission until the South or the West had some 
representation thereon; and I would not have done so—just 
as I voted against the men whose names Mr. Wilson sent to 
the Senate—until we in the South had representation. That 
was my attitude when nearly a month ago the President of 
the United States asked me to come to the White House. I 
had not discussed the question with anybody for months; the 
Senate was not in session. The President said that he was 
expecting the resignation of a member of the commission ; that 
he remembered the position I had taken in regard to the South 
and its representation upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; that he thought it was right that the South should have 
representation on the commission, and that as a vacancy was 
likely to occur he would be glad if I would suggest a name to 
him. That was the first I ever heard of the impending 
vacancy. 

I suggested to the President the name of Mr. Taylor, who 
is now mayor-commissioner of the city of Mobile, Ala. He has 
been twice elected, his last election having been only a few 
months ago. For more than 80 years he was the general 
manager of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. He handled that rail- 
road during the war time. After the war he resigned and went 
into private business. He is in no way connected with the 
railroad now, and he has not been for several years past. He 
is a man of high character and standing and has the confidence 
of his home people. He is a brother of the Hon. Hannis Tay- 
lor, who was our minister to Spain under Grover Cleveland's 
administration, and who wrote the History of the British Con- 
stitution, and was a lawyer of eminent character and ability. 

To come back to the proposition. The President asked me to 
suggest a man for appointment to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. I suggested Mr. Taylor and told him who he was. 
Several days afterwards he again sent for me and asked ma if 
I would ask Mr. Taylor to come to see him. I did so. Mr. 
Taylor came, and together we went to the White House. The 
President talked with Mr. Taylor pleasantly for a while and 
asked him something about his experience. That was all that 
was said. The President made no promise whatever either to 
Mr. Taylor or to me, except to say that he was considering this 
appointment. I heard nothing more of the matter until last 
Saturday. On last Saturday when I reached my office my 
clerk told me that the White House wanted me to call. The 
President’s Secretary said that the President desired me to 
come to see him. I called on the President. He asked me if I 
was of the same opinion still in regard to Mr. Taylor. I wld 
him I was. He asked me how my colleague stood. I told him 
I was sure that my colleague was for Mr. Taylor, but that I 
would telephone to him when I got back to my office and ques- 
tion him, which I did. My colleague was as heartily in favor 
of Mr. Taylor as was I. Even then the President did not say 
he was going to appoint Mr. Taylor, although, of course, I knew 
he was very seriously considering the matter. In the mean- 
time I had learned that Mr. McChord was expecting to resign 
at some time. On Saturday, I think, the President told me 
that he was expecting the resignation of Mr. McChord. Mr. 
McChord did resign on Saturday, but evidently his resigna- 
tion was not in the White House at the time I called. When 
Mr. Taylor’s name came to the Vice President’s desk this morn- 
ing it was the first time that I positively knew the President 
was going to appoint him. 

When it is intimated by sensational writers in the press that 
there is something wrong here I suppose it is merely to get the 
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readers of the newspapers to read the headlines, or possibly 
there may be some ulterior purpose. I do not know, but I do 
know that these are all the facts in the case. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Alabama a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. I think an answer to the question I am 
about to ask will clear up the matter. I ask the Senator 
from Alabama was there ever at any time in the conversation 
between the President and the Senator any intimation of a 
trade—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

Mr: WATSON. Wait until I finish my question—by which 
a man from the South was to be appointed—Mr. Taylor or 
anybody %lse—and the Senator was to use his influence to have 
Mr. Woodlock confirmed? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There was no such intimation what- 
ever. The matter was not mentioned by the President nor was 
it mentioned by me. There was nothing in the world ever 
said in regard to the matter. : 

I will say, though, that I never opposed Mr. Woodlock be- 
cause of his personal character. I tried to stand in the path 
in order to get representation for my people. That representa- 
tion has been given, and I have no desire to prevent the con- 
firmation of Mr. Woodlock or anybody else. My objection was 
not because I was opposed to Mr. Woodlock. In Mr. Wilson’s 
administration, for the same reason, I tried to prevent the 
confirmation of some nominees to the commission, and I suc- 
ceeded for a while, and since then I have prevented temporarily 
the confirmation of some appointees. My opposition was 
based purely on the ground that I felt it my duty to try to 
impress on the appointing authority that we in the South 
were entitled to representation on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, because it is a great business commission and 
we had nobody to sit in its deliberations to represent our 
viewpoint. 

There never was one word or syllable mentioned by the 
President as to what I would do in regard to the confirmation 
of Mr. Woodlock. I did not invite the interview with the 
President. He merely sent for me, said that he thought the 
South was entitled to representation, and asked me to name a 
man who would be worthy of filling the place. There was 
never any understanding about the matter. So far as the 
Senate is concerned—and Senators are the only ones who can 
affect this nomination—I think I can say that no Members of 
the Senate knew anything about Mr. Taylor's name or his 
connection. with the appointment except my colleague and 


myself. 

If there were any others, I never heard of them. I did not 
mention the matter to anyone. Of course it would be a remark- 
able thing if my colleague and I could enter into a conspiracy 
to change the map of the United States or, through our votes, 
secure representation on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the Southland. As a matter of fact, I may say the South 
needs such representation. It is so vital to it that if a con- 
spiracy between my colleague and me could have accomplished 
the result of obtaining for the South after 50 years some rep- 
resentation on the commission, probably we would have entered 
into such a conspiracy, but we did not do so, [Laughter.] 

That is all there is to the matter. This is a business proposi- 
tion. There was no attack on men’s characters, but there was 
an effort on the part of Senators from the South to have their 
own people fairly represented. The initiation for this repre- 
sentation in its final aspect did not come from us, although 
originally it came from us back yonder years ago. I did not go 
to the President of the United States; the President of the 
United States sent for me and told me that he wanted to give 
the South representation. 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. President, it is very unfair, and it is 
very far from the truth, to charge that the President of the 
United States entered into a “deal” by which one man was to 
be appointed to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
another man already appointed was to be confirmed. For the 
last four years before the Interstate Commerce Committee Sen- 
ators from the South have been insisting upon the appointment 
of a representative from that section upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. That insistence became somewhat acute in 
the last Congress. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SaarH], who is not now in his seat, in various speeches—and 
they were literally speeches—made before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee insisted on a representative from the South 
being appointed. This was before the name of Mr. Woodlock 
was sent to the Senate. After the name of Woodlock came to 
the Senate the Senator from South Carolina became most 
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insistent upon his views, and the whole committee sympathized 
with hin. We believed, I think without division, that that 
great section of the country, which never had been represented 
upon that great commission, except in an instance or two for a 
brief period, was entitled to representation. Conditions reached 
such a point that finally we appointed a subcommittee to wait 
on the President to present the views of the committee on the 
question. I think perhaps the Senator from Alabama was a 
member of that committee. They went to the White House, 
and they presented the views of the committee. I think also 
that individual Senators—I know that I did personally—pre- 
sented the views of the committee and of this body generally 
upon that point to the President of the United States. 

I am neyer in the habit of quoting Presidents; it is a danger- 
ous thing to do; but I will say that the President cordially 
sympathized with that view and said that when an opportunity 
was presented he intended to select a man from the South to 
be a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I never heard of the appointment of Mr. Taylor until a 
press reporter called my attention to it a few moments ago. 
Therefore, I know that I am not a party to any “deal,” and 
I assume that if any “deal” was going on I might have 
been called into it. That I was not called in, I think, is 
prime facie evidence of the fact that there was not any “ deal” 
made. [Laughter.] 

But, be that as it may, Mr. President, the truth about it Is 
that we all felt that the southern section of the country should 
be represented and we so expressed ourselves to the President. 
I did not agree, and I do not now agree, with the contention 
of the Senator from Alabama or the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that a President of the United States can be forced into, 
appointing somebody to represent a particular section of the 
country on any commission or other body to which appoint- 
ments may be made by the Executive. I do not think that ls 
the wise thing to do. Š 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indianu 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator refers to the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Suru]? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have never taken any such position. I 
agree with the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. 
of course. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? ; 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What the Senator has stated 
is of great significance to us in Pennsylvania. Do I under- 
stand, Mr. President, that the procedure is first to threaten to 
yote against all other nominations, and that the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce will then send a subcommittee to wait on 
the President and explain the neglect of that part of the coun- 
try which has been neglected ?—because if so, I think we ought 
to initlate such a procedure in behalf of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, 

Mr. WATSON. Fearing that similar revolutions might be 
incited in the future, I was simply adverting to the fact that 
I did not believe in any such process, and the Senator inter- 
rupted my explanation. I do not believe that that is the proper 
course to pursue; but so sympathetic were the members of the 
committee with that view that when it was presented we 
failed to recommend the confirmation of Mr. Woodlock’s ap- 
polntment. So far as I understand, there was no objection to 
Mr. Woodlock as an individual. There was objection to the 
fact that he did not come from that particular portion of the 
country which members of the committee thought ought to be 
represented on the commission; but that is neither here nor 
there. I rise only for the purpose of expressing the truthful- 
ness of the statement that this is not a new matter. It is one 
that has been discussed at various times for months and 
months past, and I think even for three or four years past, in 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I have such a sore throat that 
it is impossible for me, as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, to make any statement about this matter. I 
am going, however, to ask the Senator from Indiana to bear 
me out when I say that as a member of that committee I took 


I assumed he would, 
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the position that I did not think that the committee, or any 
part of the committee, or the Senate itself, had the right to 
impose any geographical. limitations of any kind upon the 
President's power of appointment; that it was the duty of the 
President to select the best men for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the functions of which are peculiarly national, 
withont reference to any local or any sectional or any regional 
or any geographical considerations whatsoever; though I 
thought that the President, like any sensible, judicious man, 
would to a certain degree, under any circumstances, take into 
consideration, perhaps, geographical considerations in making 
his appointments. The Senator, I am sure, will bear me out 
when I say further that when it was announced at one of the 
meetings of the Interstate Commerce Committee that a bill 
would be bronght into the Senate dividing up the whole United 
States into four great geographical divisions, with a view to 
having au equal number of members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission selected from each one of them, I an- 
nounced that I most assuredly would vote against any such bill. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator always took that position with 
great force in the meetings of the committee when this subject 
was under consideration. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. : 

Mr. WHEELER. I understood the Senator to say that the 
only opposition to the confirmation of Mr. Woodlock was based 
on the fact that he was not from the South. Did I correctly 
understand the Senator from Indiana? j : 
ae WATSON. I was speaking only of my personal knowl- 

e. ? 

Mr. WHEELER. I was going to say that my opposition to 
him was not because of the fact that he was not from the 
South. My opposition to Mr. Woodlock was because of the fact 
that he had written a number of articles for the Wall Street 
Journal which in my opinion showed that he was not qualified 
to sit upon the Interstate Commerce Commission and because 
of the fact that he had been a director of a good many rail- 
roads; and I felt that the people of the country, instead of the 
railroads, ought to be represented on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, one of the reasons why I 
favored him was because he had been the editor of the Wall 
Street Journal for many years, during which time I read 
many of his articles, and from my viewpoint they were entirely 
sound and sane in all their phases; and another reason was 
the fact that he was a railroad official, and knew something 
about the business. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, there are five districts 
into which the United States is divided for rate-making pur- 
poses? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. There are 11 commissioners. Is that true? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes, 

Mr. SWANSON. Did the Senator ever examine the law to 
see whether we could not suggest to the President the wisdom 
of appointing two members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from each one of these divisions and having one at 
large, so that the various sections, by interest, by cities, by 
localities, by territories, could be properly represented? We 
do that for the banking system; we do it for the shipping busi- 
ness; and it does seem to me that the right administration of 
this law would result in having two commissloners from each 
one of these regional districts. 

Since the Esch-Cummins law was passed local freight rates 
have been largely dependent on interstate rates. Here are 
States and sections which are virtually dependent upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for their local business, for 
everything that appertains to freight business, for everything 
that appertains to consolidation, which will affect the fortunes 
not only of individuals and of cities but of States and of sec- 
tions at large; and yet they are unrepresented in this contest 
that is going on for consolidation. It does seem to me that 
if it can not be brought about otherwise the President ought 
to be directed to appoint men from each one of these five terri- 
torial sections to be on that commission and one at large. 

That Is Justice; that is fairness; that is the way to make all 
sections feel that their interests are properly represented. That 
is the way to make them feel, in a contest between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, between the Gulf and the Lakes, between the 
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various ports of this country, that they are justly and fairly 
before a court that will look after their interests and will know 
their situation. 

This talk about abstract Justice, that these men go there with 
the idea of abstract justice and do not look at local conditions 
and situations is not in accord with the way courts are con- 
stituted. Generally, you have in a State different sections 
represented on your Supreme Court, different sections repre- 
sented on your State commissions, and the same thing ought to 
be true of the Interstate Commerce Commission. For 1 man 
out of 11 to represent the great interests of the South with all 
of these consolidations proposed, with its ports fighting for 
fairness with all other ports in this Union, is a travesty on 
justice, The law ought to be amended, and the President ought 
to be given direction, if it can not be brought about otherwise, 
that two members of the commission shall be appointed from 
each one of these districts and one at large. 

I feel that this matter is properly presented to the President. 
The effort is not to get advantages for one State or one section 
or one port, to build it up at the expense of others, but that 
these districts that have been made common in the same inter- 
est, common by having the same rates, common by having been 
put in this territory, should have representation on the com- 
mission, to insure that the commission is constituted in such 
a way as to take care of each one of these regional territories 
that have been flxed so far as railroads and freight rates are 
concerned. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? i 

Mr. SWANSON. I shall be glad to yield if the Senator from 
Indiana will permit me. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the position of the 
Senator from Virginia is exactly right. We can talk all we 
please about abstract justice, about the commission deciding 
always on the fairness of the facts that are laid before them; 
but, as a matter of practical humanity, we know that they 
speak for the regions from which they come, if only because 
they understand their needs better. 

If you want a glorious illustration of the point made by the 
Benator from Virginia, you can have just this—that from 
every one of the bituminous coal flelds of Pennsylvania the 
rate to any port you may pick, either on the Lakes or on the 
ocean or on the Gulf, is higher per ton per mile than the rates 
from the competing regions in the neighboring States which do 
have representation. That Is why the soft-coal mines in Penn- 
sticanla to-day are lying idle and the West Virginia and Ohio 
and Maryland mines all around them are shipping coal right 
through our State—simply because through 40 years of non- 
representation on the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
interests of that vast community have never for one minute 
been recognized. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, is the Senator through? 

Mr. WATSON. I will yield the floor if Senators will let me 
add just one sentence. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not want to keep the Senator from 
concluding; but while I am on this subject I should like to say 
one thing further. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. My position is this: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ought to have the confidence of the country, 
in view of the vast interests that are involved, the interests 
of local ports, States, and sections, great interests in all parts 
of this country. It never will have the confidence of the coun- 
try that rates are fairly and properly fixed for all sections 
until it is constituted in such a way that they feel that their 
interests are being properly presented and understood. I do 
not care what the character of the men you have there may 
be; locally they will never command the confidence of which 
I speak until each one of these five sections has two men on 
the commission, and one at large. That is right. That is jus- 
tice. There is not one of these sections that can not furnish 
men who are equal to any man on the commission to-day in 
ability, character, capacity, and executive power to administer 
the law. Now, why are they debarred? Either for political 
considerations, personal considerations and pressure, or be- 
cause these nominations are made by some outside interests. 

I am not speaking here for Virginia. Virginia belongs to a 
certain territory. Virginia and the States in that territory are 
entitled to have two members on this commission before whom 
they can present their consolidations, their ports, their de- 
velopment, and their industries. It is not right that they 
should be excluded. I am aware that members can not be 
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appointed from every State, but let those sections be recognized 
in constituting the commission. It is right for the Pacific, 
it is right for the Central West, it is right for all sections. 
The time has come for us to unite in this body and get rid of 
this travesty of a commission controlled by a few sections. 
I for one will stand here and do what I can to have the law 
amended, and I am willing to prevent any further confirma- 
tions, I do not care where the nominations come from, until 
this spirit of justice is recognized, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will wait until the Senator concludes, 

Mr. WATSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia if he meant what he said when he stated that he in- 
tended not to vote to confirm any more appointments to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission until the law is amended to 
suit him? 

Mr. SWANSON. I did not say that. We are bound to have 
business done; but I say that if enough Senators will reach 
the conclusion that this is the right course to pursue, and that 
each one of these sections ought to be represented on the 
commission by two members, I am willing to prevent confirma- 
tions being made if there is any possibility of getting through 
a law like that. I believe in being practical, however. I know 
that the membership of this commission has to be filled. It 
can not be run by a few men. The Senator is the chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee; and I think it is his 
duty to the entire country, not representing any section or any 
State, to bring in here a bill that will make that effective. 
It can not be made effective until vacancies occur; but bring in 
a law and let it apply when these vacancies do occur. What I 
want to know is that some day my section can look to relief, 
ean look to hope, can look to justice, can feel that they have 
a standing and are being properly represented on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I do not care to interrupt. 

Mr. WATSON. Then I yield the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. CUMMINS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, in addition to what my col- 
league said a moment ago regarding Mr. Woodlock and Mr. 
Taylor, I simply wish to add that last spring, when the con- 
firmation of Mr. Woodlock was held up, I joined in that move- 
ment. I was asked by two or three Senators what objection 
I had to him, and I said I did not know the man, but that I 
thought the South ought to be represented on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and that I was going to fight for such 
representation. I do not yet know Mr. Woodlock, do not know 
anything about him, and I have neyer made any promise to 
anybody about how I would vote on his confirmation. 

I want to say, so far as Mr. Taylor is concerned, the man 
just appointed to a place on the commission by the President, 
that I regard him as one of the very finest characters in the 
country. He is a man of superb intellect, a man of rigid integ- 
rity, and of very high character. He possesses a fine sense 
of justice and fair play. He would do absolute justice by the 
shippers and absolute justice by the railroads. He is a big, 
strong man in every respect. I do not know of a man in all 
the South that I would rather have fill this place, if I were 
the President, than the mayor of Mobile, Ala., Richard V. 
Taylor. Mr. Taylor knows the railroad business from every 
standpoint. He knows the needs of both the shipper and the 
railroads, and he can and will ably and faithfully look after 
the South’s interests in every respect on the commission. He 
is an industrious man and a man of convictions, He is a con- 
selentious man, and his policy will be to do what is fair and 
right in all the things that come before him. If he goes upon 
the commission, as I hope he will, our section will have a rep- 
resentative who will give satisfaction to our people, and I 
believe that the country, when it comes to know him as we do, 
will indorse his administration. I shall cheerfully vote for his 
confirmation, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not know exactly what 
the issue before the Senate is, but the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Swanson] in his suggestions may have left an erroneous 
impression with regard to the present law, and I want to cor- 
rect it if he has done so. 

The districts into which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
divided the country for rate-making purposes after the passage 
of the transportation act of 1920 are five in number, but they 
are not permanent districts. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission could change those districts at any time that it saw 
fit. Therefore members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion could not be selected with reference to these five districts 
into which the commission divided the country at that time. 

Neither could the country be divided into districts for con- 
Solidation. There are no districts for consolidation. The rail- 
roads of the country do not lend themselves to a division into 
districts, so far as consolidation is concerned. We do not know 
as yet what plan may be adopted for a division of the various 
railroads into systems. I wanted to make this statement in 
order to remove any erroneous impression the Senate may have 
received from the observations of the Senator from Virginia. 

That does not, however, affect the weight of his argument in 
fayor of a certain geographical distribution of the membership 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I simply want to say that I am not in- 
sistent that the present five territorial divisions should be fol- 
lowed. All that I feel is that in justice to the Middle West, in 
justice to the Pacific section, in justice to the Gulf section, to 
the Atlantic section, to the Great Lakes section, and others, all 
those sections and States ought to be represented on the com- 
mission. Industry and commerce require it. The various 
activities of the people present different conditions. Farming 
communities are different from industrial communities in the 
matter of rates, train service, and so forth, and there ought to 
be a geographical distribution of power in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. That is all I ask. I think it is just and 
proper, and that it will give confidence in the commission when 
such representation is given. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I realize the general jus- 
tice of the claim made by the Senator from Virginia and 
the claim made by the Senator from Alabama. I believe the 
President should, in appointing members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, recognize the problems of transporta- 
tion and the capacity of the men who are to be appointed 
commissioners to deal with those problems; and I think he 
has done so, in the main. 

The reason why there should be a man from the South on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is that the southeastern 
‘territory of the United States—the Atlantic coast and the 
States which border upon it south of the Potomac River— 
have a peculiar problem in transportation, which may be said 
of nearly every other territory in the United States; and in 
so far as it is possible for the President to adjust his nomina- 
tions, regard ought to be paid to the fact that the inhabitants 
of a particular geographical part of the United States may 
be supposed to have greater information on transportation 
problems in his section than some one from another part of 
our country. 

But I could not find it possible for me to support a bill 
which would attempt to limit or direct the President of the 
United States, when nominating commissioners, to select men 
from any particular part of the country. If we can not hare 
enough confidence in the Chief Executive of the United States 
to believe he will give due consideration to these matters, in 
my judgment, it would be impossible to cure the trouble by 
legislation. j 

I am not interested in that particular matter, but I did 
not want the Senate to be left under the impression that 
there was any connection between the five districts into 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission divided the coun- 
try for rate making and the proposal for the consolidation 
of the railroads. There is no connection whatever; and, 
while I agree that it would be very wise to select a man 
from the South or Southeastern States for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, I never could bring my mind to sup- 
port a bill which would attempt to direct the President to 
recognize these various natural divisions in the transporta- 
tion problem. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator does not believe 
in amending the law so as to require geographical recognition, 
what method would the Senator adopt to secure recognition 
of various localities which have been ignored since the very 
time of the creation of the commission? Would the Senator 
go on strike, as the Senator from Alabama did? 

Mr. CUMMINS. My remedy is somewhat different from 
those that have been proposed. In the first place, I do not 
believe in attempting to coerce the Executive into the appoint- 
ment of a particular man or one representing a particular re- 
gion by refusing to approve his nomination of a man of vhar- 
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acter and capacity and one fit for the place to which he has 
been nominated. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But if for 40 years the Senator 
had not been able to catch flies with honey he would be apt 
to try vinegar, would he not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would not pursue that course. But that 
is a matter of judgment. I have seen the filibuster in operation 
many times and I have seen the confirmation of men opposed 
in an effort to coerce the President to send in some other 
nomination, or at least some additional nomination. But I 
do not believe that is the way to treat the President of the 
United States. I think he has a distinct duty to perform 
under the Constitution, and if he presents a nomination and 
the nominee is an honest, upright man, competent and qualified 
for the place, I am not going to oppose him simply because 
if he is defeated the President may send in another nomina- 
tion that will be more acceptable to me. I do not believe that 
is the way to run the Government of the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator know who the applicant 
Som Pennsylvania for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I do not. I have the utmost sympathy 
with the views of the Senator from Pennsylvania, and ever 
since I have been connected with this subject—and that has 
been a long time, and it has been an intimate connectton—I 
have wondered why some man from Pennsylvania, which is 
probably by far the most important State so far as transporta- 
tion is concerned that we have in the Union, has not been 
nominated. But Pennsylvania has no representative on the 
commission. Ohio has no representative on the commission. 
Illinois has no representative on the commission, and that is 
the second State in the Union in the way of furnishing traffic, 
as I understand it. My own State has no representative on the 
commission. Missouri has no representative on the commission. 

Mr. HARRISON. And Mississippi has none. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not hard to present a very strong case 
for many prosperous regions in the United States. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS, I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The difference between Pennsylvania and 
Alabama is that Pennsylvania does not believe in collective 
bargaining, while Alabama does. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure that the junior Senator from 
Montana enjoys his joke, but I can not let it go in the Rxconn 
without challenging him to read the statement I made a few 
minutes ago, probably while he was out of the Chamber, in 
which I stated very clearly that I had made no bargain and 
that I did not know that Mr. Taylor was going to be appointed. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The President asked me to suggest a 
name, but I had no idea of his appointment, as a matter of 
fact, until his name came to the desk. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. I am ready to yield the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I only wanted to suggest that while a 
good many States have been named as not having members on 
the commission, Florida never has had a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly Florida will have one soon, 
in view of the great development down there. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am wondering if the situation men- 
tioned by the Senator from Pennsylyania is not somewhat 
analogous to the situation down in Florida now. We can not 
quite understand why it Is that embargoes on freight going to 
that State have been in effect now for weeks and weeks, 
Building is held back. A hundred million dollars worth of 
buildings that are under contract can not be finished because 
the builders can not get the material by freight, and now they 
have the embargo working the other way so that when we try 
to send our friends a Christmas box of oranges we can not get 
the oranges to them. Embargoes are being placed on freight 
both ways. If we could haye a commissioner from Florida I 
think perhaps we might straighten out that situation. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Florida ought to 
be very proud of the reason which has brought about those 
embargoes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 8 

Mr. NORRIS. In the most solemn manner possible I would 
like to call the attention of the Senator from Iowa and other 
Senators to the fact that they are discussing appointments 
in open session. That is very offensive to those of us who have 
been here for years and who recognize that such things are 
secret and ought to be talked about behind closed doors only. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg pardon for yielding to the temptation, 
but I had some illustrious predecessors in the debate. The 
whole debate is out of order. There is nothing before the Sen- 
ate and has not been for the last hour. I am going to make a 
move in the right direction by yielding the floor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business with closed doors. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business with closed doors. After 20 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and 
(at 4 o'clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative 
session, adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, December 22, 1925, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 21, 
1925 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONERS 


Thomas F. Woodlock, of New York, to be an interstate com- 
merce commissioner for a term expiring December 31, 1930, to 
which office he was appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate, vice Mark W. Potter. 

Richard V. Taylor, of Alabama, to be an interstate commerce 
commissioner for a term expiring December 31, 1929, vice 
Charles ©. McChord, resigned. 


MEMBER OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


Col. Charles W. Kutz, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for appointment as member of the Mississippi River 
Commission, provided for by the act of Congress approved June 
28, 1879, entitled “An act to provide for the appointment of a 
‘Mississippi River Commission’ for the improvement of said 
river from the Head of the Passes near its mouth to its head- 
waters,” vice Lieut. Col. Gustave R. Lukesh, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army. 


MEMBERS OF CALIFORNIA DÉBRIS COMMISSION 


Lieut. Col. Gustave R. Lukesh, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, for appointment as a member of the California 
Débris Commission, provided for by the act of Congress ap- 

roved March 1, 1893, entitled “An act to create the California 
»ébris Commission and regulate hydraulic mining in the State 
of California,” vice Col. Herbert Deakyne, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army. 

Maj. John W. N. Schulz, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for appointment as a member of the California Débris 
Commission, proyided for by the act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1893, entitled “An act to create the California Débris 
Commission and regulate hydraulic mining in the State of 
California,” vice Maj. Henry A. Finch, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army. 

Maj. Clarence S. Ridley, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for appointment as a member of the California Débris 
Commission, provided for by the act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1893, entitled “An act to create the California Débris 
Commission and regulate hydraulic mining in the State of Cali- 
fornia,” vice Maj. U. S. Grant, 3d, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army. 

UNITED STATES DISTRIOT JUDGE 


Thomas M. Reed, of Alaska, to be United States district 
judge, first division, District of Alaska. A reappointment, his 
term having expired. 

Gudbrand J. Lomen, of Alaska, to be United States district 
judge, second division, District of Alaska. A reappointment, 
his term having expired. 

Elmer E. Ritchie, of Alaska, to be United States district 
age third division, District of Alaska. A reappointment, 

s term having expired. 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Arthur G. Shoup, of Alaska, to be United States attorney, 
first division, District of Alaska. A reappointment, his term 
having expired. 

William Fred Harrison, of Alaska, to be United States at- 
torney, second division, District of Alaska. A reappointment, 
his term having expired. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Harvey Sullivan, of Alaska, to be United States marshal, 
third division, District of Alaska. A reappointment, his term 
expiring February 21, 1926. 

Jacob D. Walter, of Connecticut, to be United States mar- 
shal, district of Connecticut. A reappointment, his term hav- 
ing expired. 

David T. Ham, of Washington, to be United States marshal, 
eastern district of Washington, vice Arthur F. Kees, whose 
term has expired. 

Louis H. Crawford, of Georgia, to be United States marshal, 
northern district of Georgia, vice Walter Akerman, whose term 
has expired. 

Henry F. Cooper, of Oklahoma, to be United States marshal, 
eastern district of Oklahoma. A reappointment, his term hay- 
ing expired. 

Coast GUARD S 

Lieut. Joseph Greenspun to be temporarily a lieutenant com- 
mander, to rank as such from September 10, 1925, in place of 
Lieut. Commander Russell L. Lucas, promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Merlin O'Neill to be a lieutenant, to 
rank as such from September 10, 1925, in place of Lieut. Russell 
L. Lucas, promoted. 

The above-named officers have passed the examinations re- 
quired by law. 

Ensign Harold G. Belford to be temporarily a lieutenant 
(junior grade), to rank as such from October 1, 1925. 

Ensign Seth E. Barron to be temporarily a lieutenant (junior 
grade), to rank as such from November 1, 1925. 

Ensign Raymond V. Marron to be temporarily a lieutenant 
(junior grade), to rank as such from December 11, 1925. 

The aboye promotions are recommended in accordance with 
the provisions of the act approved April 21, 1924. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Second Lieut. Walter William Hodge, Air Service, with rank 
from June 12, 1925. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonel 
Lieut. Col. Harry Thomas Matthews, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from December 16, 1925. 
; To be Heutenant colonel 
one Franc Lecocq, Coast Artillery Corps, from December 16, 
REAPPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE Corps OF THE ARMY 
To be major general, reserve 
William Gray Price, jr., to be major general, Pennsylvania 
National Guard, from April 7, 1926. 
To be brigadier general, reserve 
Charles Gates Dawes to be brigadier general, reserve, from 
March 18, 1926. 
PROMOTION IN THE Navy 


Civil Engineer Luther E. Gregory, United States Navy, to be 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks in the Department of 
the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for a term of four 
years, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations 9 by the Senate December 21, 
Jo 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Ogden H. Hammond to be ambassador extraordinary and 

plenipotentiary of America to Spain. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Bertice M. Parmenter to be Assistant Attorney General. 
COMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION 

Harry E. Hull, Commissioner General of Immigration, De- 

partment of Labor, 
COMMISSIONER oF LABOR STATISTICS 

Ethelbert Stewart to be Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 

Department of Labor. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER 


E. I. Lewis to be a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the term of seven years from January 1, 1926. 


CIVIL Service COMMISSIONER 
Miss Jessie Dell to be a civil service commissioner. 
GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Martin E. Trench. 
DIRECTOR oF War FINANCE Corporation 
Floyd R. Harrison, 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


John R. Towles to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Arizona. 


COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS 


Thomas L. Walker to be collector of customs for customs 
collection district No. 42, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Milton V. Veldee to be passed assistant surgeon. 
COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 


Frederick A. Fenning to be a Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia for a term of three years. 
JUDGE or THE MUNICIPAL COURT or THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 

Mary O'Toole to be judge of the municipal court, District of 
Columbia. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 

Louis H. Burns to be United States district judge, eastern 
district of Louisiana. 

Grover M. Moscowitz to be United States district judge, east- 
ern district of New York. 

Ira K. Wells to be United States district judge, Porto Rico. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


George C. Taylor to be United States attorney, eastern dis- 
trict of Tennessee. 

Roscoe C. Patterson to be United States attorney, western 
district of Missouri. 

Irvin B. Tucker to be United States attorney, eastern dis- 
trict of North Carolina. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEYS 

Hoyt E. Ray to be United States district attorney, Idaho. 

John D. Meyer to be United States district attorney, western 
district of Pennsylvania. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Walter S. Money to be United States marshal, Delaware. 

Fred R. Fitzpatrick to be United States marshal, district of 
Kansas. 

Phil E. Baer to be United States marshal, eastern district of 
Texas. 

Richard A. Harvin to be United States marshal, southern dis- 
trict of Texas. 

David T. Ham to be United States marshal, eastern district 
of Washington. 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE 


Lannes L. Ferrall to be register of the land office at Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

James W. Grubbs to be register of the land office at Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Brainerd B. Smith to be register of the land office at Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

John C. Ing to be register of the land office at Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Lida M. Hume to be register of the land office at San 
Francisco, Calif, 

Walter S. Hunsaker to be register of the land office at 
Visalia, Calif. 

Charles S. Merrill to be register of the land office at Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo. 

Fred E. Sisson to be register of the land office at Pueblo, Colo. 

Peter G. Johnston to be register of the land office at Black- 
foot, Idaho. 

Alfred Hogensen to be register of the land office at Boise, 
Idaho. 

James H. H. Hewett to be register of the land office at Alli- 
ance, Nebr. 

Miss Clara M. Crisler to be register of the land office at 
Carson City, Nev. 

Alfred M. Bergere to be register of the land office at Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. 
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Mrs. Katherine D. Stoes to be register of the land office at 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. : 

Walter L. Tooze, sr., to be register of the land office at Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Hammill A. Canaday to be register of the land office at 
Roseburg, Oreg. 

James W. Donnelly to be register of the land office at The 
Dalles, Oreg. 
8 W. McKnight to be register of the land office at Vale, 

Eli F. Taylor to be register of the land office at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
3 D. Gallup to be register of the land office at Buffalo, 

yo. 

Mart T. Christensen to be register of the land office at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
8 T. Booth to be register of the land office at Evanston, 

yo. 

Harmon Hayward Schwoob to be register of the land office 
at Lander, Wyo. 

Irving D. Smith to be register of the land office at Seattle, 
Wash. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


i Thomas Elton Smith to be second lieutenant of Field Artil- 
ery. 
Judson MacIvor Smith to be second lieutenant of Infantry. 
James Milligan Gillespie to be first lientenant of Air Service. 
James Lew Barringer to be captain, Veterinary Corps. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 


Edward H. Campbell to be Judge Advocate General. 

John Halligan, jr., to be Engineer in Chief and Chief of the 
Bureau of Engineering. 

Charles Morris to be Paymaster General and Chief of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 


MARINE CORPS 
To be colonels 


William C. Harllee. 
Richard S. Hooker. 


Harry R. Lay. 
Charles B. Taylor. 
Rush R. Wallace. 


To be assistant quartermasters 


Perey F. Archer. 
Seth Williams. 
Edward W. Banker. N 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Harry O. Smith. 

Fred D. Kilgore. 
William P. Upshur. 
Wiliam M. Small. 
Robert B. Farquharson. 


Elias R. Beadle. 

Robert O. Underwood. 

Gerard M. Kincade. 

Jesse F. Dyer. 

James J. Meade. 

Richard B. Creecy. 
To be captains 


James A, Mixson. 
Lades R. Warriner. 
Gus L. Gloeckner. 
Leo F. S. Horan. 


Robert H. Pepper. 
John B. Wilson. 
James D. Colomy. 
Galen M. Sturgis. 
Joseph W. Knightson. 


To be first lieutenants 


Thomas M. Ryan. 
Horace D. Palmer. 
Stuart W. King. 

To be second lieutenants 
Edward J. Trumble. James O. Brauer, 
Harold D. Harris. Joel I. Mosley, 
Martin S. Rahiser. Edward L. Pugh. 
Frank J. Uhlig. Joseph C. Burger. 
Adolph Zuber. Arthur E. Mead. 
Robert E. Hogaboom. John F. Hough. 
Francis H. Brink. Frank K. Clements, jr. 
James Snedeker. Calvin R. Freeman. 
John D. Blanchard. Leslie F. Narum. 
John N. Hart. Glenn M. Britt. 
Lionel C. Goudeau. William M. O'Brien. 
Alfred R. Pefley. Andrew J. Mathiesen. 
Sidney R. Williamson. Archie V. Gerard. 
Waldo A. Page. Verne J. McCaul. 
John H. Stillman. Richard N. Johnson. 
Hawley C. Waterman. Thomas C. Green. 
Francis J. Cunningham. Robert L. Griffin, jr. 
Ion M. Bethel. David L. Cloud, jr. 
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Posr MASTERS 
; ARIZONA 
Charles L. Beatty, Nogales. 
Walter J. Kowalski. Springerville. 
Katherine Upton, Wickenburg. 
CALIFORNIA 
Lester S. Clark, Albion. 
Byron N. Marriott, Alhambra. 
Albert Norris, Alvarado. 
Alice C. Webster, Antioch. 
William E. Mack, Banning. 
Harry A. Hall, Bigpine. 
Arthur A. Shirley, Bishop. 
Earl Van Gorden, Cambria. 
Abraham Clevenger, Caruthers. 
Charles P. Hoffman, Cement. 
Stauton K. Helsley, Ceres. 
John A. Perry, jr., Chowchilla. 
Ella M. Freeman, Cisco. 
Roscoe J. Johnson, Corona. 
Ida M. Fink, Crows Landing. 
Emma Dodge, Danville. 
Jolin P. Wymer, Delhi. 
Winfield S. Smith, Del Rey. 
Huron B. Brown, Denair. 
Brock Dickie, Dixon. 
Walter E. White, Dos Palos. 
James E. Van Matre, Downey. 
May Brown, Earlimart. 
Laura W. McNeil, El Cerrito. 
Claude D. Tribble, Elk Grove. 
John C. Neblett, Elsinore. 
Tracy H. McPherson, Escalon. 
Bessie L. Rogers, Esparto. 
Helen E. Weir, Fairfield. 
Bert Woodbury, Fall Brook. 
Gladys McDonald, Firebaugh. 
Bertha V. Eaton, Florin. 
Charles W. Spalding, Floriston. 
Marguerite J. Decions, Fort Bidwell. r 
George W. Turner, Fresno. 
Robert Robertson, Gardena. 
Louisa A. Cobden, Groveland. 
Van R. Majors, Heber. 
Carlos H. Salinas, Hermosa Beach. 
Grace M. Leuschen, Highland. 
Edna F. Grant, Hopland. 
Margaret Allen, Indio. 
Gertrude A. Bryan, Isleton. 
John H. Tucker, Kennett, 
John A. Liggett, Korbel. 
Brayton S. Norton, Laguna Beach. 
William R. Darling, Lakeside. 
John P. Dickey, La Verne. 
Anthony F. Sonka, Lemongrove. 
William B. Barber, Live Oak. 
John W. Platt, Manteca. 
Harry A. Kaufman, Lynwood. 
Uriah S. Bock, Maricopa. 
Alpheus G. Sawin, Loyalton. 
Charles E. Wells, Maxwell. 
Ralph H. Read, Middletown. 
David W. Morris, Modesto. 
George V. Beane, Mojave. 
Oliver W. Miller, Murrieta. 
Matie E. Bole, Newark. 
Georgia Regester, Oakley. 
Clara C. King, Ojai. 
William O. Hart, Orange. 
William L. Robbins, Orange Cove. 
David I. Roth, Orosi. 
Frank Fesler, Owensmouth. 
Henry Barnbrock, Pacific Palisades. 
Genevieve Frahm, Palmdale, 
Earl W. Jonas, Palms. 
Hamilton G. Merrill, Paso Robles. 
Edith B. Smith, Patton. 
Edna B. Hudson, Perris. 
Fred C. Skinner, Pine Knot. 
Elizabeth A. Follett, Pixley. 
Annie M. Lepley, Plymouth. 
Wat Tyler, Puente. 
Idessa G. Moody, Quincy. 
James F. Wheat, Redlands. 


Carl K. Mabie, Redwood City. 
Josephine Purcell, Represa. 
James N. Long, Richmond. 
Fred Herring, Rio Linda. 
Frederick C. Huntemann, Ripon, 
Ashley L. Smith, Ryde. 
Louis Cademartori, San Andreas, 
C. Lester Covalt, San Anselmo, 
Olios D. Way, San Dimas. 
William Kinney, San Quentin, 
Dollie L. Carr, Templeton. 
Frank J. Klindera, Tipton. 
Susan M. Sigler, Universal City. 
Archie R, Beckes, Wasco. 
Martha A. Smith, Winton. 
COLORADO 
John W. Emmerson, Canon City. 
George W. Karn, Granada. 
Darlie R. Greigg, Greeley. 
Lewis M. Markham, Lamar. 
John H. Kineaid, La Veta. 
James S. Grisham, Trinidad. 


ILLINOIS 


Anna C. Krans, Altona. 
William H. Steinke, Des Plaines, 
William J. Hamilton, Evanston. 
Tena S. Ecklund, Lamoille. 
Harrison T. Berry, Morrison. 
Orth B. Sanders, Roberts. 
Frank Gandy, Ulin. 
INDIANA 
McKinley Ayer, Chrisney. 
Edward W. Krause, Crothersville. 
KANSAS 
Claude C. Wheat, Augusta. 
Peter H. Adrian, Buhler. 
Minnie B. Fretz, Canton. 
Nathan W. Huston, Columbus. 
Fred D. Bush, Copeland. 
John W. Baker, De Soto. 
Rose B. Stapleton, Fulton. 
Fred L. McDowell, Garfield. 
Porter Young, Great Bend. 
Nellie I. Morley, Highland. 
Lida Zimmerman, Otis. 
“ssie M. Hosman, Potwin. 
John H. Sunley, Ransom. 
KENTUCKY 
Ernest B. Mullins, Greasy Creek. 
Benjamin F. Wright, Seco. 
Ray R. Allen, Weeksbury. 
LOUISIANA 
Esther B. Dunn, Slaughter. 
Elias ©. Leone, Zwolle. 
MAINE 
Ella M. McKenney, Jackman Station. 
MARYLAND 
Edwin S. Worthington, Darlington. 
Minnie L. Wilson, Eden. 
John E. Shaver, Freeland. 
Charles S. Houghton, Halethorp. 
Charles Roemer, jr., Owings Mills. 
Thomas W. Jones, Ridgely. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Archibald B. McDaniels, Enfield. 
Richard Lyon, Hubbardston. 
George T. McLanghlin, Sandwich. 
MONTANA 
George S. Haynes, Judith Gap. 
Harry H. Goble, St. Ignatius. 
NEBRASKA 
Francis W. Purdy, Hildreth. 
Fred C. Armitage, Kenesaw. 
Walter Plybon, Salem. 
Willard Stong, Syracuse. 
NEVADA 
Walter S. Norris, Winnemucca. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John W. Buttrick, Greenviile. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Louis W. Collier, Alloway. 
Herbert K. Ball, Barrington. 
Charles R. Bassett, Bloomsbury, 
Arthur Taylor, Boonton. 

David Hastings, Boundbrook. 
Charles B. Ogden, Butler. 

Arthur J. Bell, Caldwell. 

Myles Weaver, Clementon. 

Grace E. Cowell, Convent Station. 
James E. Vanderhoof, Denville, 
Edith D. Wikoff, Fanwood. 
Herbert E. Poulson, Far Hills. 
George Whetham, Haskell, 

Charles H. K. Riley, Hillsdale. 
John R. Fetter, Hopewell. 

Alice A: Ayres, Island Heights. 
William Hockenjos, Jr., Lake Hopatcong. 
Charles D. McCracken, Lambertville. 
Mamie T. Cavileer, Linwood. 
Annie L. Quint, Metuchen. 

George C. Kessler, Millburn, 
Herman Kuhn, Montvale, 

Ira L. Longear, Morris Plains. 
Anna K. Brubaker, Mountain View. 
David C. R. Hoff, Neshanic Station. 
Walter E. Harbourt, Netcong. 
Frank J. Bock, Newark. 

James A. Morrison, New Brunswick. 
Frank C. Dalrymple, Pittstown, 
Elias H. Bird, Plainfield. 

Richard J. Rogers, Rumson. 
Laurelda Sooy, Somers Point. 
Louis A. Thievon, Stirling. 

Oliver F. Ferree, Stoneharbor. 
Stephanie J. Piechowicz, Vauxhall, 
William A, Cullen, Waldwick. 
Frank R. Parry, Wanaque. 

Richard M. Crawford, Westville. 


William C. Swackhamer, White House Station, 3 


Clifford B. Zauntt, Whitesbog. 

Delaware D. Marvell, Woodbury Heights, 
Howard A. Depuy, Wortendyke. 

Thomas L. Martin, Lardville. 


NEW YORK 


Daniel F. Griggs, Adams. 

Fenner J. Rich, Altmar. 

Josephine G. Loomis, Ashville. 
Mary J. O'Brien, Bedford. 

George A. Phillips, Bemus Point. 
Ferdinand S. Hull, Berlin. 

Edna L. Sinclair, Bible School Park. 
Edna Glezen, Blasdell. 

Robert M. Maxon, Bloomville. 

Ray S. Barlow, Bombay. 

Robert W. Gallagher, Buffalo, 
Frank G. Seeber, Browuville. 
Harry H. Kasch, Buchanan. 

Walter L. Moe, Burke. 

Valentine Hessinger, Callicoon Center. 
J. Fred Hammond, Canton. 

Stanley D. Cornish, Carmel. 

Ira B. Cooper, Cato, 

Gladys W. North, Chazy. 

Murvin L. Becker, Claverack. 
William Holmes, Clifton Springs. 
Gilbert J. Ton, Clymer. 

Elsie J. Moss, Collins. 

Herbert L. Smith, Cortland. 

Earl F. Gaylord, Cranberry Lake, 
Edward J. Monroe, Croghan. 
William F. Bruno, Crown Point. 
Charles A. Beeman, Depew. 

Harry B. Lyon, Dunkirk. 

Edward C. Johnson, East Chatham. 
Edward J. Sweeney, East Islip. 
Carrie De Revere, Eastview. 

Elmer J. Skinner, Hast Worcester. 
Alvin J. White, Eaton. 

Robert R. Wood, Elizabethtown. 
George M. McKinney, Ellenburg Depot. 
George M. Diven, Elmira. 

Charles E. Van Orman, Essex. 
Leslie N. Mendel, Fair Haven. 
George F. Vreeland, Far Rockaway. 


Nellie Mac Morran, Firthcliffe, 
Charles L. Dix, Forestville. 

Ray J. Fuller, Frankfort. 

Frank E. Wolcott, Franklin. 
Joseph Alese, Franklin Square. 
Verona M. Simmons, Freeville. 
Raymond H. Ferrand, Gardenyille, 
George H. Burres, Garnerville. 
Milford E. Teator, Ghent. 
Franklin Hess, Gilboa, 

Howard McClellan, Greenwich. 
William B. Phillips, Greenwood Lake, 
Bertha M. Burt, Hague. 

William R. Churchill, Hancock. 
Bernie R. Bothwell, Hannibal. 
Grace M. Harpur, Harpursville. 
Elmor E. Thompson, Harriman. 
Alfred Cox, Hawthorne. 

Mark J. Balmat, Hermon. 

Hanna H. Pugsley, Highland Mills. 
Frederick Traudt, Hyde Park. 
Fred N. Parquet, Inlet. 

Joseph P. Fallon, Irvington. 
Katheryn M. Oley, Jamesville, 
Harvey W. Boisseau, Keeseville. 
James R. Doyle, Kerhonkson. 
Albert D. Bailey, Kiamesha, 
Frank C. Proctor, Kings Park. 
Herbert S. Luther, La Fargeville. 
Harry B. McLaughlin, Liberty. 


Frederick W. Ashenhurst, Little Falls. 


Frank M. Bredell, Lockport. 
Edward J. McSweeney, Long Lake. 
Guy L. Stone, Luzerne. 

George W. Millicker, Mahopac Falls. 
William A. Henderson, Manhasset. 
Warren H. Curtis, Marion. 

George H, Fischer, Mayville. 

Orisa Mertz, Middlesex. 

Frank E. Dickens, Middleville. 

John K. Lathrop, Minnewaska. 
William V. Horne, Mohegan Lake, 
Harvey D. Jock, Moira. 

Frank D. Hurd, Napanoch. 

Ivan L. Connor, Natural Bridge. 
Arthur N. Christy, Newark. 

Roswell P. Blauvelt, New City. 
Sarah E. Harris, New Hamburg. 
Frank Rosenberg, New Hyde Park, 
Frederick G. Newell, Niagara Falls. 
Darwin E. Hibbard, North Collins. 
Jefferson C. Davison, No: Creek. 
Edward J. Norris, North ite Lake, 
James Kilby, Nyack. 

John Bentley, Ogdensburg. 

George W. Aikin, Olcott. 

Jay Farrier, Oneida. 

Ray A. Fisher, Ontario. 

Matthew McManus, jr., Orangeburg. 
William H, Mead, Palmer. 

Ralph D. Sessions, Palmyra. 

Owen W. House, Parish. 

Peter Critchley, Pocantico Hills, 
William T. Hinman, Potsdam. 
Elmer J. Conklin, Poughkeepsie. 
Rosswell R. Steacy, Redwood. 
Owen J. Griffith, Remsen. 

Jessie S. McBride, Rensselaer Falls. 
Frank A. Buck, Richville. 

William P. Lister, Rockville Center, 
John W. Fiero, jr., Round Top. 
George F. Rivers, Rouses Point. 
Walter F. Billington, Rye. 

Frank S. Harris, Sacandaga. 
Sheldon G. Stratton, Sacketts Harbor, 
George W. Paige, St. James. 

James A. Latour, Saranac Lake. 
Edwin G. Conde, Schenectady. 
George M. Watson, Scio. 

Michael H. Mangini, Selkirk. 
Lester N. Hiller, Sharon Springs. 
Elmer C. Wolfe, Sherrill, 

Norman L. Bedle, Spring Valley. 
William H. Boyce, South New Berlin. 
Jacob C. Kopperger, Stottville. 
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Benjamin B. Doyle, Stuyvesant. 
Mabel S. De Baun, Suffern. 
William C. Wright, Tarrytown. 


May A. Cupernall, Thousand Island Park. 


Walter B. Gunning, Ticonderoga. 
A. T. Smith, Tully. 

Harrington Mills, Upper Saranac, 
William M. Philleo, Utica. 

James E. McKee, Waddington. 
Robert Murray, Warrensburg. 
Harry L. Philips, Webster. 

Harry Northrup, Wurtsboro. 
Wilbur C. Eaton, Youngstown. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


William A. Borderud, Davenport. 
Josephine J. Luther, Monango. 
OHIO 


Fred C. Troxel, Apple Creek. 
John R. Williams, College Corner. 
William S. Barhite, Hamler. 
Edwin D. Cox, Leesburg. 
Bolivar C. Reber, Loveland. 
William E. Lehman, Payne. 
William Schnoor, Put in Bay. 
Jesse Gamble, Shadyside. 
Wilbur D. Schuder, West Carrollton. 
Frank F. Perringer, Woodville. 
OKLAHOMA 


Earl W. Drake, Binger. 
Albert H. Lyons, Bristow, 
Archie V. Roberts, Buffalo. 
Sarah A. Loveland, Castle. 
Benjamin G. Baker, Chattanooga. 
George M. Massingale, Cooper. 
Walter S. Miller, Copan. 
Jesse M. Kimball, Davenport. 
George W. Sewell, Erick. 
Harry S. Magill, Garber. 
James R. Hutson, Graham. 
Cland H. Hager, Hammon. 
Lincoln C. Mahanna, Headrick. 
Georgia B. Eubanks, Kellyville. 
Winnie A. Ayers, Langston. 
Minnie L. Allen, Lehigh. 
James L. Shinaberger, McAlester. 
George H. Belcher, Medford. 
John C. Molder, Meeker. 
Anna E. Smithers, Owasso. 
Homer M. Canan, Pocasset. 
Fred T. Kirby, Ponca City. 
Chloe V. Ellis, Porter. * 
Harry Million, Quinlan, 
Frank S. Roodhouse, Shawnee. 
Jack E. Courtney, Southard. 
Harrison H. McMahan, Tecumseh. 
Edmond J. Gardner, Valliant. 
Ira B. Johnson, Vian. 
Joseph Hunt, jr., Vinita. 
Perry E. Harp, Wakita. 
John W. Gregory, Weleetka. 
Horace Bradley, Wewoka. 

OREGON 


Franklin Lee Carlson, Chiloquin. 

Edwin F. Muncey, Halfway. 

Victor B. Greenslade, Huntington, 

John B. Schaefer, Linnton. 

William J. Warner, Medford. 

William E. Reed, Mitchell. 

Lenora Hunter, Mosier, 

Emma O. Schneider, Myrtle Point. 

Volney E. Lee, North Powder. 

Elizabeth Thompson, Nyssa. 

Nellie P. Satchwell, Shedd. 

David R. Starkweather, Stanfield. 

Emma B. Sloper, Stayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Lewis A. Brown, Adah. 

Anna C. Grotth, Allison Park. 
James Barron, Anita. 

Charles H. Truby, Apollo. 
John H. Baldwin, Atglen. 
Arthur R. Brown, Athens. 
Harry E. Harsh, Bareville. 


Ralph S. Hood, Beaver Falls. 
Harry H. Fearon, Beech Creek. 
James F. Wills, Belleville. 
Harry W. Thatcher, Bethlehem. 
Harry U. Walter, Biglerville. 
William L. Hendricks, Bolivar. 
Frank E. Sharpless, Boothwyn 
Comfrey Ickes, Boswell. 

Mary W. Ritner, Bruin. 

Harry H. Potter, Bushkill. 
Frank O. Hood, Cambridge Springs. 
Jeremiah S. Troxell, Cementon. 
Ella C. Brannon, Centerville. 
Frank C. Fisher, Cheltenham. 
Margaret L. McKee, Clintonville. 
Elmer L. Russell, Cokeburg. 
Walter A. McElhany, Conway. 
Ralph Simons, Cornwells Heights. 
Katherine M. Dom, Dawson. 
Howard E. Harvey, Dowingtown. 
Camilla W. Bennett, East McKeesport, 
Ruby F. Austin, Edinboro. 
Margaret W. Troxell, Egypt. 
Thomas C. Wood, Elkland. 
Bernhard Ostrolenk, Farm School. 
Henry C. Boyd, Finleyville, 
Julius H. Roehner, Flourtown. 
Caspar A. Miller, Foxburg. 
Marshall M. Smith, Gaines. 

Fred Goodman, Galeton. 

Esther K. Schofield, Glenfield. 
Harvey D. Klingensmith, Grapeville. 
Robert D. Mitchell, Herminie. 
Riddile S. Rankin, Hickory. 
Stanley C. Croop, Hunlock Creek, 
Zeta S. Truax, Jerome. 

Louise S. Cortright, Lackawaxen, 
Marie Patterson, Landisburg. 
Margaret Patterson, Langeloth. 
John H. May, Lapark. 

Joseph A: Conrad, Latrobe. 

Fred D. Heilman, Lebanon. 

Earl W. Hopkins, Leetsdale. 
Edward F. Brent, Lewistown. 
Walter R. Miller, Liberty. 

Tillie Bradley, Loretto. 

Willis G. Dell, Mapleton Depot. 
Demas L. Post, Marianna. 

James C. Bovard, Marion Center. 
John J. Herbst, McKees Rocks. 
Otto A. Speakman, Meadville. 
Rebecca Campbell, Midway. 
William E. Brown, Milroy. 
Edwin F. Miller, Mohnton. 
Charles A. Swanson, Morris Run. 
Jacob R. Snyder, Mount Holly Springs. 
James G. Cook New Alexandria. 
Lottie Tueche, New Eagle. 

Isaac H. Snader, New Holland. 
Edwin W. James, Newville. 
Esther F. Rivers, Ogontz School. 
Emily M. Shinton, Paoli. 

George W. Gosser, Pittsburgh. 
Edwin A. Hoopes, Pocono Manor. 
Alfred B. Bowe, Port Carbon. 
Floyd R. Paris, Ralston. 

Richard M. Dodson, Rochester Mills, 
Fred W. Allison, Roscoe. 

Mary B. Daugherty, Rossiter, 
Nellie L. Hixson, Ruffs Dale. 
John A. Bissell, St. Petersburg. 
John E. Muder, Saxonburg. 
Samuel L. Miller, Schwenkville. 
Millard F. McCullough, Seward. 
Michael Wolsky, Shenandoah. 
James J. Neil, Sligo. 

Martin H. Thomas, Smock. 
James S. Hook, Somerfield. 
Charles F. Abel, Springdale. 

John E. Anstine, Stewartstown. 
Samuel B. Long, Sykesville. 
Amos F. Fry, Thompsontown. 
Ernest D. Mallinee, Townville. 
Joseph Straka, Universal. 

Robert S. Medary, Upper Darby. 
Della Elder, Vestaburg. 
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Thomas J. Langfitt, Washington. 
Charles A. McDannell, Wattsburg. 
Alvin L. Wenzel, Webster. 
Mary M. Wells, Wellsville. 
Wiliam E. Mannear, Wilkes-Barre. 
Karl Mette, Woolrich. 
Charles W. Newman, Wyalusing. 
Mary A. Jefferis, Wynnewood. 
Clara S. Lewis, Wysox. 
Mina Connell, Yatesboro. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Benjamin A. Williams, Aberdeen, 
Fayette A. Nutter, Alcester. 
Chester T. Chester, Arlington. 
Sander P. Questad, Baltic. 
Millard T. Thompson, Buffalo Gap. 
Ollie V. Loughlin, Colman. 
Henry C. Grinde, Colton. 
Guy R. Neher, Dell Rapids, 
Aglae Bosse, Jefferson. 
Alfred J. Soukup, Lesterville, 
Lloyd E. Reckamp, McIntosh. 
Florence F. Cheatham, Mellette, 
Esther V. Schnaidt, Menno. 
Clarence S. Johnson, Milbank. 
Oscar N. Hunt, Quinn. 
Elmer J. O'Connell, Ramona. 
William J. Morrow, St. Lawrence. 
Jefferson C. Seals, Sioux Falls. 
John F. Kostel, Tabor. 
Horace G. Wilson, Wagner. 
Mary S. Reed, Wasta. 
John ©, Southwick, Watertown. 
Ida V. Uhlig, Whitewood. 
VERMONT 


Marion T. Flynn, Alburg. 

Harold M. Brown, Castleton. 
Lucius A. Carpenter, Chester. 
Glennie ©. McIntyre, Danby. 

Gary S. Heath, Derby Line. 
Charles W. Powell, Franklin. 
George H. Hutchinson, Jericho. 
Francis A. Gray, Middletown Springs. 
Blanche A. Belanger, Orwell. 
Rudolph M. Cutting, Plainfield. 
Florence H. Hayward, Randolph. 
Martha G. Kibby, Randolph Center. 
Charles H. West, Rutland. 

Frank C. Dyer, Salisbury. 

Corydon W. Cheney, Sharon, 
Catherine Neary, Shelburne. 
Robert H. Allen, South Hero. 
Ernest F. IIlingsworth, Springfield, 
Archie W. Burdick, West Pawlet. 
Carl W. Cameron, White River Junction. 
Charles H. Stone, Windsor. 


WASHINGTON 


Joseph W. Chatfield, Chelan. 

Sylvia Kirklin, Dalkena. 

Ira A. Moore, Greenacres, 

Etta R. Harkins, Manette. 

Leonard McCleary, McCleary, 

George D. McCormick, McCormick, 

Lester S. Overholt, Omak. 

Kathryn Reichert, Orting. 

I, Wells Littlejohn, Pateros. 

Daniel L. Jackson, Port Gamble. 

Benjamin G. Brown, Ridgefield. 

Serena D. Vinson, Skamokawa. 

George W. Boone, Toledo. 

Dow R. Hughes, Yelm, 
WISCONSIN 


Louis W. Kuhaupt, Allenton. 
Lewis L. Nelson, jr., Amherst Junction, 
Edward N. Rounds, Arkansaw. 
George J. Chesak, Athens. 

Carl F. Swerman, Bangor. 
Frank E. Kennedy, Barronett. 
Margaret L. Staley, Birnamwood. 
Harold E. Webster, Brule. - 
Leonard D, Perry, Cable. 
Walter W. Peterson, Centuria. 
Asa B. Cronk, Clear Lake. 
Michael J. Heffron, Cudahy. 


Edward G. Carter, Drummond, 
Lila O. Burton, Eagle. 

Arthur M. Howe, Eik Mound. 
Paul L. Fugina, Fountain City, 
George F. Sherburne, Fremont, 
Thomas Latimer, jr., Genoa. 
Marlon L. Kutchin, Green Lake. 
Roy L. Thompson, Hancock, 
Victor F. Platta, Hatley. 

Helen B. Dehler, Hayward. 
Eulalia M. Dolan, Highland. 
Fred L, Sheldon, Hixton. 

Robert L. Zimmerman, Holcombe. 
Charles L. Holderness, Kenosha, 
Ervin D. Koch, Kewaskum. 
Albert L. Treick, Kohler, 

Marie L. Schilleman, Lac du Flambeau, 
Charles C. Looney, La Crosse. 
Joseph A. Chisholm, Lake Nebagamon. 
Harry E. Eustice, Livingston. 
William H. Ware, Loganville, 
Paul J. Zeidler, Lomira. 

George A. Slaikeu, Luck. 

Herman W. Johannes, Lugerville. 
Fred B. Rhyner, Marshfield. 
Charles I. Larson, Mason. 
Freeman E. Boyer, Mattoon. 
William Rathbun, Mendota. 
Lewis A. Gehr, Mercer. 

Herman A. Krueger, Merrill. 
Grace A. Brownrigg, Merrimack. 
George Henry, Mount Calvary. 
Claire A. Lynn, Mount Hope. 
Mary G. Helke, Nekoosa. 

Emil H. Klamp, North Milwaukee. 
James L. Ring, Osseo. 

Clyde D. Sullivan, Phillips. 
Howard B. Hoyt, Plum City. 
James C. Austin, Rosholt. 

Clara H. Schmitz, St. Cloud. 

Guy M. Boughton, St. Croix Falis. 
Orlando M. Eastman, Saukville. 
Nicholas Lucius, jr., Solon Springs, 
Walter ©. Crocker, Spooner. 

Roy D. Larrieu, Spring Valley. 
Alfred E. Redfield, Stevens Point. 
William J. Winters, Tripoli. 

John H. Bunker, Turtle Lake. 
Guilford K. Berge, Vaiders. 
William H. Petersen, Waldo. 
Charles W. Eagan, Wautoma. 
Rernice M. Gregersen, Wauzeka. 
Elizabeth A. Forsyth, Westboro. 
Harold W. Klann, White Fish Bay. 
Gladys Johnson, Woodruff, 


WYOMING 
Prince A. Gatchell, jr., Buffalo. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, December 21, 1926 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: ` 


Holy Spirit, Thou dost bless us with the countless mercies 
of life, and we thank Thee that the rest of the way Thou wilt 
be with us. We offer Thee the unspoken praise of our hearts. 
We would seek that calmness of soul that accepts problems 
and hardships which stir our energies. Abide with us, dear 
Lord, that they unfold into the fruits of righteousness, wis- 
dom, and happiness. Refine our faculties, increase their 
capacity, and give them unity and direction. We would have 
our principles alive with splendid zeal. Under. the ministry 
of Thy spirit may they reaflirm themselves in unselfish and 
unwearied service for our Republic. Do Thou comfort the 
sick and the sorrowing. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, December 19, 
1925, was read and approyed. 
CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. To-day is consent day. The Clerk will 
call the Consent Calendar. 
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CONFERENCE ON NARCOTIO EDUCATION 


The business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint Reso- 
lution 65, for the participation of the Government of the 
United States in the Philadelphia conference in 1926, upon 
narcotic education. 

The SPHAKHR. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and the Clerk will report the resolution. 


House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 65) for the participation of the 
Government of the United States in the Philadelphia conference 
in 1926, upon narcotic education. 

Whereas a conference on narcotic education is to be beld in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., June 29, 80, July 1, 2, 1926, the purpose of said con- 
ference belng to bring about concerted action through organized 
agencies, public and private, to apply the forces of education through- 
out the Nation to combat the ravages of narcotic drug addiction, it 
being understood that the agenda of the conference are to be con- 
fined to questions of narcotic education and the action of the con- 
ference to be advisory only; and 

Whereas narcotic drug addiction is a recognized menace to society 
and education is recognized as an effective. force in combating social 
ills: Therefore be it 

Resolved, eto., That the Government of the United States should 
participate appropriately in the said conference on narcotic education. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the obligation on the part of the Government finan- 
cially in connection with this conference? 

Mr. REED of New York. Nothing was said about that be- 
fore our committee at all. 

Mr, MADDEN. I think we ought to know something about 
that, as to whether it will be said when this resolution is 
passed that we have obligated the Government to the expendi- 
ture of a lot of money. I want to know. 

Mr. LINEBHRGHR. Mr. Speaker, I think I can answer 
that question. It can not be so said. The resolution means 
exactly what it says. Any future matter of contribution on 
the part of the Government will have to be submitted in a 
separate resolution and handled upon its merits. 

Mr. MADDEN. What I want to know is whether those 
who are now in charge of this resolution have any knowledge, 
direct or indirect, near or remote, that the passage of this 
resolution obligates the United States Government to make an 
appropriation. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. None whatever. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, Joint Resolution 65, 
unanimously reported by the Committee on Education, provides 
for the participation of the Government of the United States 
in a conference on narcotic education to be held in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., June 29, 30, July 1, 2, 1926. 

The purposes of said conference are as follows: 

To bring about concerted action through organized agencies, 
public and private, to apply the forces of education throughout 
the Nation to combat the ravages of narcotic-drug addiction. 

The agenda of the conference are to be confined to questions 
of narcotic education and the action of the conference to be 
advisory only. 

That the Government of the United States should participate 
appropriately in the said conference on narcotic education. 

The conference to be held in Philadelphia in 1926 upon nar- 
cotic education is to meet a new menace to the United States 
in the exploitation of the drug heroin. This drug was dis- 
covered in 1898, brought to this country in 1909-10, and already 
more than half of the inmates of correctional institutions of 
New York City are heroin addicts, nearly all of whom are 
below the age of 30, the average age being about 22 and 
younger. 

The fact that this Nation is the largest user of drugs of any 
nation in the world indicates the gravity of the situation and 
the necessity for concerted action to combat the habit. The 
recent survey made under the direction of the United States 
Treasury discloses that there are over a million addicts in this 
country, Some estimates go as high as 4,000,000. The amount 
of opium used by the leading nations of the world throws some 
light on the subject. 

The annual consumption per capita in Italy is 1 grain; in 
Germany, 2 grains; in England, 8 grains; in France, 4 grains; 
and in the United States, which does not grow one commercial 
poppy or coca leaf, the enormous amount of 8 grains per 
capita per annum, which is eight times as much as Italy, twice 
the amount used by France, nearly three times that used by 
England, four times that used by Germany. 

The seriousness of the situation is shown from the recent 
survey of New York City, made by the commissioner of correc- 
tions, namely: That 60 per cent of the inmates of penal and 
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correctional institutions in that city are drug addicts or ped- 
dlers. Assistant United States Attorney General Cram last 
year estimated that more than 40 per cent of all prisoners being 
convicted in the Federal courts were addicts and that the num- 
ber is increasing. The commissioner of corrections, New York 
City, states that there must be in the city of Greater New York 
close to 200,000 drug addicts of the underworld. type; that 
there are many more of whom nothing is officially known. 
Judge McAdoo, of the New York City courts, estimates that 
of the thousands of addicts that have appeared before him 98 
per cent were below the age of 30, and 98 per cent were heroin 
addicts, The health officer of Chicago, investigating cause of 
crime there, has found drug addiction alarming among the youth 
of both sexes. 

It is claimed that the most alarming situation of this new 
menace is that the heroin addicts themselves soon become re- 
cruiting agents and build up gangs. It has resulted in organ- 
ized banditry, daylight shooting, and bank robberies. The 
Federal grand jury has found 40 boys in one “snow” gang, 30 
in another. Once a person becomes an heroin addict he has a 
mania to secure recruits. Psychologists have classed this de- 
sire to recruit as a mania. This recruiting process finds its 
richest field among young people between the ages of 16 and 
20, when they are in dance halls, pool rooms, staying up late 
nights seeking thrills and kicks. 

One case disclosed at the hearing was a. case where a mother 
had found heroin in her son’s pocket. When asked, “ What is 
this?” The boy said, “This is great stuff, got it down at 
school.” He was asked where he got it, and he said the captain 
of the track team was giving it to all the boys. It is claimed 
that one twenty-fifth of a grain produces the drug effect in a 
youth, Only a few doses are required to make a confirmed 
pee addict, and then follows a life of suffering and, usually, 
crime. 

Commissioner Frederick A. Wallis said: 


Of all the plagues that visit our land, drug addiction is by far the 
most horrible and the most deadly. It kills body, soul, and spirit. 
It destroys not only the person who acquires the habit, but that person 
immediately becomes the medium of transmitting the habit to many 
others, thus rapidly spreading the curse from family to family and 
from community to community. * * Furthermore, drug addiction 
is no respecter of persons, age, sex, or nationality. It thrives alike 
among the rich and the poor, among the cultured and the ignorant, and 
is at home in all the professions, pursuits, and multiplying avocations 
of life, It is a living death, insidéous in its approach, terrific in its 
reactions. No one except those who are accustomed to dealing with 
the drug addict can form the slightest conception of the agonies of 
mind, the withering of the body, and the wrestling of the spirit through 
which an addict is constantly passing. 


The best authorities agree that permanent cures of addiction 
are very rare. 

Inasmuch as heroin addiction ensnares most of its victims 
because of their ignorance, the best protection to the public, 
especially to the youth, is through the utilization of organized 
agencies, public and private, to apply the forces of education, 
to combat the ravages of narcotic drug addiction. The purpose 
of the Philadeiphia conference is to devise ways and means to 
effectively achieve this end. This resolution is to authorize the 
Government of the United States to participate in this confer- 
ence on narcotic education. 

Mr. LINEBERGER, Mr. Speaker, as stated in the preamble 
of this resolution, a world conference on narcotic education will 
be held in Philadelphia June 29-30, July 1 and 2, 1926. This 
resolution provides for the Government of the United States to 
participate appropriately in the same, 

The organic resolution calling for this conference was adopted 
by the board of trustees of the International Narcotic Educa- 
tion Association at its meeting at Los Angeles May 12, 1925. I 
will not take the time to read this resolution, but for chrono- 
logical and historical purposes I haye incorporated it and other 
pertinent materials in the hearings of the House Committee on 
Education at the time this resolution was under consideration. 

The International Narcotic Education Association, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, Oalif., is a corporation founded by 
Richmond P. Hobson in 1921. It is incorporated under the laws 
of the State of California as an association “not for profit” 
and has been declared by ruling of the Attorney General of the 
United States to be a scientific and educational organization, 
rror from Federal taxation, contributions deductible, and so 

orth. 

I am informed by the founder that this association under- 
takes, like a nerve center in the body physical, to stimulate, 
direct, and correlate the forces of organized society, domestic 
and foreign, to apply the power of education through the 
schools, the home, the church, and other available institutions 
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and organizations to meet the rising tide of narcotic-drug addic- 
tion that now menaces America and all the world. 

The Philadelphia conference is designed to be the first world 
conference on narcotic education. A similar conference is ex- 
pected to follow in 1930 and thereafter regularly at intervals 
of four years. Special conferences will be called between the 
regular conference, if new drugs of an especially dangerous 
nature or other event should appear to endanger the public wel- 
fare and the public safety in narcotic-drug addiction. 

As outlined by the conference committee tentatively, the 
official delegates are expected to number about 1,500, About 600 
representing governments, national, Provincial, State, and 
municipal, and about 900 representing major organizations in 
America and other lands. 

The problem, as tentatively outlined, will consist of two parts 
each of two days. The first part dealing with the data of nar- 
cotle education, the second part dealing with the means and 
methods of narcotic education. The first day will take up essen- 
tially the field of statistical data especially relating to the 
status, the prevalence, and trend of addiction; the second day 
the field of scientific data proper—chemistry, toxicology, biology, 
physiology, psychology, and so forth, of narcotic-drug addiction. 
The third day will take up the part in narcotic education that 
should be taken by the home, the church, and by the press, 
screen, and other auxiliary agencies, including constructive 
organizations of all kinds. The last day will deal with narcotic 
education in educational institutions, primary and secondary 
education in the school, higher education in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The plans as now formulating seek to have great national 
and international organizations formulate particular parts of 
the program relating to the field of their own activities and 
to make preparations that will insure the best results when 
the conference is held. 

TWO DISTINCT NARCOTIC PROBLEMS 

Mr. Speaker, there are two distinct narcotic problems that 
* menace the world. The old opium problem proper, that affects 
chiefly the eastern peoples; the new heroin problem, that 
now menaces the western nations. Heretofore the old problem, 
naturally, has held the center of the stage, and the new prob- 
lem has scarcely yet come in for recognition, though it menaces 
the western world more than the old problem the eastern 
world. The opium problem grows slowly. The heroin problem 
is spreading with inconceivable swiftness, and it is of the 
utmost importance that it should engage the attention of west- 
ern nations with the least possible delay. The Philadelphia 
conference will cover both problems, but it is expected that the 
center of the stage will be given to the heroin problem. 

America took the initiative in the Shanghai opium conference 
of 1909 and The Hague opium conferences of 1912-13 and took 
a conspicuous part in the Geneva conference of the League of 
Nations last year. It is logical that America should now be 
the seat of the first narcotic education conference. Heretofore 
the opium conferences have been composed of delegates from 
governments only. At the Philadelphia conference, as planned, 
all government delegates combined—national, State, Provincial, 
and municipal—will comprise but two-fifths of the total num- 
ber, three-fifths of the delegates to represent major organi- 
zations. 

In previous conferences recourse to law, domestic laws, and 
treaties to control the production of opinm by limiting the 
culture of the poppy has been the chief matter under considera- 
tion, America constantly demanding that the production of 
opium be limited strictly to the requirements of medicine and 
science. 

Iu the Philadelphia conference questions of law and of trea- 
ties will be excluded entirely from the agenda and only ques- 
tions of narcotic education considered. 

As heroin was first made from opium and morphine, it has 
naturally been assumed that control of the culture of the poppy 
would control also the source of supply of narcotics for the 
western world as well as the eastern world. ~Heroin is now 
produced synthetically from coal tar, and the culture of the 
poppy affects only incidentally the western world. The expert 
on criminal ideutification of the department of corrections of 
New York City stated before the Committee on Education that 
though he was not a chemist he could invest 85 in equipment 
and material and produce $50 worth of synthetic heroin. 

It is not necessary, Mr. Speaker, to make further compari- 
sons to bring out the fact that is manifest, that the Phila- 
delphia conference will begin a new era for the world in the 
treatment of the problem of narcotic drug addiction. 

THE SERIOUSNESS OF BOTH PROBLEMS 

It is hard to realize how serious these problems really are— 

the opium probiem to the eastern world, the heroin problem to 
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the western world. Addicts in the Orient are numbered liter- 
ally as tens of millions. China alone, as brought out at Ge- 
neva, produces 10,000 to 15,000 tons of opium yearly. The only 
Government authority available for controlling this production 
encourages instead of curtails the same. Those familiar with 
drug addiction know what sacrifices they will make to get 
their drug, and know that addicts, speaking generally, are not 
permanently cured but revert to the drug. The hope of curing 
the countless millions of the Orient can be but slight at best. 
The effort made by China a few years ago to thwart this blight 
rose to the sublime heights of heroism; but that great country, 
like an individual addict suddenly taken off the drug, suffered, 
then reverted. Speaking practically, the tens of millions of 
old addicts can scarcely be changed. The only hope for the 
future of the Orient is to saye the young, which can only be 
done through a process of education. The difficulties of the 
progress of education are enormous, in view of the influence of 
their elders; in the absence of a general educational system 
for the masses in those eastern countries, the home and their 
religions seem to hold out the only hope. While we can not 
expect any fundamental changes to come suddenly, the confer- 
ence at Philadelphia will endeavor to have investigations and 
studies made of the problems of applying education to the 
eastern world. 

In the western world, the ravages of heroin addiction are 
fast getting beyond control. For a more extensive treatment of 
this menace I would suggest the document entitled Narcotic 
Peril,” contained in my extension of remarks, February 18, 
1925, which is adapted for the use of parents and teachers in 
instructing children and youths. 

THE MENACE OF HEROIN ADDICTION 


The health commissioner of a great city of the Middle West, 
investigating the cause of the rising tide of crime, reported 
that girls and boys are appearing in the underworld by the 
thousands at very tender ages—14, 15, 16, 17—practically all 
of me girls and most of the boys having come by the swift drug 
road. 

Though heroin is a comparatively new drug, the number of 
heroin addicts in one great city alone is estimated by the city 
bureau of criminal identification at nearly 200,000, practically 
all of them below the age of 30, constituting nearly 60 per cent 
of the inmates of correctional institutions of that city. 

The heroin addict at a certain state of the drug effect con- 
siders himself a hero and seeks heroics; not long afterwards, 
unless he can get more drug, he suffers from cramps, diarrhea, 
nausea, yomiting, extreme depression. 

Scientific men, in view of the hopelessness of permanent 
cures, call drug addicts “the living dead,” and estimate that 
there are already so many addicts in this country that if placed 
in single file the line would extend from Boston, Mass., to 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The alarming increase in drug addiction is due chiefly to 
the fact that the heroin addict has a mania for recruiting others 
and soon builds up a “snow gang,” the drug being supplied him 
to give away free to the boys until they are “hooked.” Soon 
the older members of the gang go forth and build up similar 
gangs. Formerly the expansion of drug addiction from opium, 
morphine, and cocaine was comparatively slow by process of 
addiction; now the increase is galloping through a process of 
multiplication. : 

PLANS AND METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

The International Narcotic Education Association and nar- 
cotic education agencies and activities in general take no part 
in the usual controyersy that arises over questions of leg- 
islation and hospitalization, leaving other agencies to deal 
with recourse to law and salvage, knowing simply that these 
last can be only the more effective because of the better knowl- 
edge and education of the public. However, the results of 
education being so vital in affecting the the profits and pros- 
pects of drug exploitation, it is only natural for the interested 
that profit to throw every obstacle in the path of progress of 
narcotic education, and it is important, Mr. Speaker, that good 
people should understand the simple lines of strategy and tac- 
ties in this struggle that means really life and death for 
society in order that they may not unwittingly play into the 
hands of society's deadliest enemy. 

The driving power which is spreading the disease of addic- 
tion is the enormous profits in the traffic. In the case of 
heroin these profits are simply fabulous, amounting often to 
thousands of per cent. Even in the schools, but chiefly after 
leaying schools and before settling down, like a young bird 
just out of the nest, youth of both sexes are “ hooked” by the 
thousands, almost without expense, while they hold forth, par- 
ticularly during late hours at dance halls, parties, pool rooms, 
and so forth. It would be possible to “hook” more than 
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1,000 youthful addicts into this incurable disease worse than 
death within one week with 1 ounce of heroin. The young 
addict in his heroin psychology makes a wonderful bandit, 
available for the organized looting of wealth. With his desire 
for heroics, he seems to love to carry out the will of his 
masters in daring hold-ups and robberies, unknown in former 
years; besides, for his own purpose, he needs more and more 
of the drug supply as time passes for himself. At first a few 
dollars’ worth a day will suffice; before the end he will need 
$25 or even $50 a day. A youth in the Kansas State Peniten- 
tiary has records showing that in a very short period he had 
spent $20,000 on drugs and had never earned a dollar. The 
same heroic psychology starts the youthful addict upon a career 
of recruiting others into addiction, all under cover, with very 
few obstacles in his path. It can be said that the heroin victim 
himself, rendered antisocial by swift degeneracy, has a veri- 
table mania for recruiting others; thus addicts quickly become 
peddlers, and then the disease advances by geometrical pro- 
gression as in a galloping form through rapid multiplication. 

The seriousness of the situation can be appreciated from the 
statement of the commissioner of corrections before the House 
Committee on Education on the 16th of this month. May I 
urge the Members of the House to examine that statement and 
the oher statements contained in the hearing? 

IGNORANCE—THE REAL CAUSE 


Manifestly, no normal youth or, for that matter, normal 
adult would deliberately embrace this “living death” of 
drug addiction if he knew what it meant. The whole recruit- 
ing system is based on the ignorance of the victims, and 
thorough education would literally sweep away the very 
foundation of this hideous traffic. Let me cite an example: 

“Tuffy Reid,” a youth of 20, of Los Angeles, Calif., was 
hanged recently at St. Quentin, the California penitentiary, 
for murder committed while robbing a store. Before the jury 
and before the governor the youth, his family, and counsel, 
sought clemency on the grounds that the crime was commit- 
ted while the youth was under the influence of a powerful 
narcotic drug, seeking money with which to maintain his 
drug supply, under penalty of extreme tortures when de- 
prived of the drug. 

He said: 


I never committed a crime until after I was “hooked,” at the 
age of 16. A peddler offered me a pinch of “snow,” saying it was 
“great stuff" and would give me a kick. When I held back he 
said, “Ob, be a sport; try anything once.” I did. But it was once 
too often. I never dreamed what it would lead to, Oh, if somebody 
had only warned me. 


Just before the execution he gave a statement that ended 
with these words: 


There are 80 many ways in which they are “hooking” the boys 
and girls. Why, in heaven's name, doesn't somebody warn them? 


Let me emphasize that if a youth or any normal person 
knew the effects of the drug and its subsequent consequences, 
including degeneracy, sexual sterility, and an unbreakable 
bondage, then the approach of the drug would arouse motives 
deeper than any appeal the peddler might make, similar to 
the motives aroused by the approach of a venomous reptile— 
motives of individual self-preservation—and, in addition, the 
motives for group preservation for the family and for the 
species. These are the very deepest motives of life, and 
would be complete protection against the peddlers, 

It is not necessary to dwell on the inherent inadequacy and 
difficulties of repression by processes of law or the practical 
hopelessness of permanently curing the victims in order to 
realize that education is the real hope of the world. 

Society is made up of individuals and has the same motives 
of self-preservation as the individual, and it is only in its 
ignorance that it could be subjected to ruthless exploitation 
of drugs. ‘Therefore, the fundamental principle of grand 
strategy of the struggle is simple. The forces of education 
that may be termed the “ life forces” must find the way to get 
the vital knowledge of drug addiction to society, and espe- 
cially to the youth, while the forces of exploitation, which 
may be termed the “death forces” for their own existence, 
ame thwart these efforts and throw all obstacles in the 
path. MAJOR TACTICS 

Remembering this fundamental principle, it is not difficult 
to recognize the plays inaugurated by the enemy. The fol- 
lowing are some of them: 

(1) The agents and the friends of the traffic to pretend to be 
opposed to education on tbe ground of the danger of arousing 
curiosity and getting better results from suggestion. As a 
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matter of fact, educators exploded this fallacy in general long 
ago. Of course there is a right way and a wrong way to 
impart knowledge, and the right way for narcotic education is 
being, and will always be, established by the highest experts on 
education and pedagogy. Study has led intelligent people 
everywhere to look upon education as the foremost practical 
universal remedy for deep-seated social ills. Curiosity and the 
impulse to try anything once are aroused by the peddlers when 
the victim is ignorant, whereas loathing is aroused when he is 
informed. It is manifest that with such awful consequences 
falling upon addicts this, of all questions, lends itself the most 
effectively to the processes of education in applying the simplest 
rules of pedagogy, such as those followed in the five lists in the 
back of the pamphlet referred to previously, Narcotic Peril. 
Of the hundreds of thousands of educators who have used this 
pamphlet not one complaint has ever come in as to the possibil- 
ity of its arousing curiosity. 

(2) Agents and friends of the traffic would be opposed to 
popular articles with fear that exaggerations may slip in. As 
a matter of fact, with so much secretiveness, when new facts 
are brought out it can be assumed that “the half has never. 
been told.” Speaking generally, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to convey to the public mind an adequate idea of 
the seriousness of this peril. 

(3) Agents and friends of the traffic keep the heroin problem 
in the background and always are dwelling on the opium prob- 
lem and especially upon the theory now of only partial applica- 
tion of controlling the source of supply by keeping the eyes of 
the western world turned upon the opium problem of the east 
and away from the heroin problems of the west. 

(4) Agents and friends of the traffic to express surprise at 
and to doubt the discovery and production of synthetic heroin, 
with the inference that opium is still necessary to its production 
and in treating addiction problems of the west, as though it 
were simply the comparatively slight problem of morphine 
addiction and one of therapeutics, to be dealt with and con- 
trolled by the medical profession, and to ignore or minimize the 
great and overshadowing problem of criminal heroin addiction. 

(5) Agents and friends of the traffic to pose as infallible in 
their own unscientific conclusions, and to criticize without 
scruples the conclusions of those promoting education, n 
matter how scfentifically arrived at, and especially to preten 
that these conclusions are exaggerated. 

(6) Agents and friends of the traffic to oppose secretly all 
important moves of those promoting narcotic education and to 
spread under cover false rumors concerning the affairs of 
education organizations. 

(7) Not infrequently the instruments for such unscrupulous 
methods are addicts themselves, with naturally very little re- 
gard for veracity and honor, whose psychology can usually be 
protected by its apologetic attitude toward addicts and its 
tendency to belittle the problem of addiction. It is not neces- 
sary to pursue these tactical items further. Speaking gen- 
erally, while there may be exceptional cases, it can be said 
that active opposition to reasonable efforts for narcotie educa- 


tion is indefensible. 
THE GREAT BXHIBIT 


Mr, Speaker, let me again call your attention and the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House to the statements made by 
official witnesses before the Committee on Education in its 
hearing on the 15th. The instant and unanimous response of 
the Education Committee is typical of the Nation at large. To 
ascertain accurately the attitude of the public mind on the 
question of holding the world conference and of the fitting 
participation of our Government, I wrote a circular letter to 
leaders of thought in all parts of the country. The response 
was nothing short of phenomenal. The hearings contain ex- 
cerpts from more than 1,000 replies received. These wonder- 
ful indorsements are spread over the land, as follows: 


Favorable | Opposed 
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Nine in all that could be construed as opposed were generally 
affected by some other complex. 
A summary by calling or classification follows: 


Ex-officials: 110 favorable, 1 opposed. 

Bench and bar: 52 favorable, 2 opposed. 

College presidents and distinguished professors: 171 favorable, 1 
opposed, 

School superintendents and distinguished teachers: 106 favorable, 
none opposed. : 

Bishops and heads of churches and distinct divines: 69 favorable, 
none opposed. 

Officials of organizations and associations: 69 favorable, none op- 
posed. 

Press, publishers, and authors: 143 favorable, 1 opposed. 

Physicians and surgeons: 89 favorable, 4 opposed. 

Outstanding business men: 97 favorable, none opposed. 

Librarians, artists, miscellaneous: 26 favorable, none opposed. 

Total in fayor, 963; opposed, 9. 


These do not include the list of sympathetic acknowledgment, 

I will not take the time of the House to read these wonder- 
fully interesting and significant expressions, which, viewed as a 
whole, must be considered as an expression of the will of the 
people and a mandate to Congress from the Nation. They are 
quite voluminous and therefore haye been included in the hear- 
ings of the Committee on Education of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of which my distinguished colleague from New York 
[Mr. Reep] is chairman. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
objecting stage is past, and I have no intention of objecting 
anyway, but I call the attention of the gentlemen presenting 
the matter to the fact that this is a joint resolution. That, of 
course, means that it is to be made a law and it will require 
the signature of the President of the United States. The reso- 
lution has two whereases. It is not customary to put whereases 
in a law. It is almost the uniform practice to strike out the 
whereases and it seems to me that that should be done in this 
case. If that be done, I suggest to the gentleman from Call- 
fornia [Mr. LINEBERGER] that the resolution would then have 
to be amended so as to define the conference because it refers 
to “the said” conference, in that way referring back to the 
whereases. We ought to strike out the word “said” and 
after the word “education” insert “to be held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 29, 30,“ and so forth. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, we have no objection 
whatever to such an amendment as may be necessary to 
clarify the resolution along the line suggested by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. i 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is perfectly clear with the 
whereases in it, but it is not the custom to put whereases in 
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a law. We do sometimes in a simple resolution or even in a 
concurrent resolution, but in a law we seldom state the reason 
for the law. : 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I suggest that the gentleman place 
his suggestions in the form of an amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I moye to amend 
by striking out the word “said” in line 4, page 2, and after the 
word “education,” insert the words “to be held in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., June 29, 30, July 1 and 2, 1926,“ and strike out the 
whereases. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Page 2, line 4, strike 
out the word “ sald" and at the end of the line, after the word 
“education,” insert “to be held in Philadelphia, Pa., on June 29, 30, 
July 1 and 2, 1926," and strike ont the whereases. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were presented by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 


Senate Joint Resolution 20, providing for the filling of a vacancy 
in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of the class 
other than Members of Congress. 


zu which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested. 
THE PRICE OF RUBBER 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 59, a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York calls up a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules. The Clerk will 
report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 59 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate and Forelgn Commerce 
be, and it is hereby, authorized and empowered to investigate, by sub- 
committee on otherwise, the means and methods of the control of pro- 
duction and exportation of crude rubber, coffee, silk, nitrates, potash, 
quinine, iodine, tin, sisal, quicksilver, and other important raw mate- 
rials, and their effects upon the commerce of the United States, both 
as to supply and to price, and to report to the House its findings and 
recommendations thereon; said committee shall have leave to report 
by bill or otherwise at any time on the matters herein stated in one or 
more reports, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point of order, 
and, if necessary, I desire to make one in the interest of 
orderly procedure. Probably I am with the gentleman on the 
rubber resolution, but I call the attention of the Chair to a 
long line of precedents which hold that the Committee on Rules 
has no authority to initiate legislation itself and bring it 
before the House as privileged. It can only make in order 
legislation that has been proposed from some other committee. 
What legislative committee has proposed and fayorably re- 
ported this resolution? None! This is not a rule from the 
Committee on Rules making in order at this time some piece of 
legislation which has been favorably reported by some other 
committee. This is legislation itself that is being initiated in 
effect by the Committee on Rules and attempted to be made in 
order at this time. 

I am not captious in this. My only purpose in making this 
point of order is to have orderly procedure. A time might come 
when there could be a Rules Committee that would be willing 
to bring into this House legislation which it sought to initiate 
itself and to make it in order when it would be against the 
interest of the whole Congress. I have that in mind only in 
making this point of order. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, in reply I wish to state that the 
point of order made by the gentleman from Texas in no way 
whatever applies or lies against the resolution presented by the 
Rules Committee this morning. 

Whenever you make a direction to a committee to do some- 
thing that it would not otherwise have authority to do involves 
a change in the rules or adoption of a new rule, and no one 
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would contend that a change of the rules or adoption of a new 
rule would go to any other committee except the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House, In order that there may be no mistake ia 
the understanding, I desire to call attention to Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, volume 4, sections 4822, 4323, and 4324. Section 4322 
distinctly says: 

Orders or resolutions directing committees of the House to make 
investigations are considered by the Committee on Rules. 

Resolutions or orders for the creation of select committees to make 
investigations are within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Rules. 

Forms of resolutions for directing a standing committee to make an 
investigation or for creating a select committee for that purpose like- 
wise go to the Committee on Rules. 


The third paragraph of this precedent is exactly what we are 
doing here to-day, for we are directing a standing committee 
of the House, the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
to make investigation into certain methods, and so forth. There 
is absolutely no doubt about our jurisdiction over this matter, 
and there is nothing to the point of order raised by the gentle- 
man of Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my point of 
order; but this resolution, if passed, could cost $50,000 or 
$100,000. The Post Office investigation has already cost 
$50,000. 

Mr. SNELL. It does not provide for a single piece of new 
machinery or authorize a cent of additional expense to the 
Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under this resolution the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, if it thought it necessary, could 
take upon itself to go to every foreign country where rubber 
is raised. It could do that under this resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. ‘There is absolutely nothing of that kind con- 
tained in the resolution, and it could not be done under the 
resolution, 

Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] desire 
time on this proposition? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. I would like to have 
12 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not intend to take up the time of the 
House further, Mr. Speaker. The general purpose of this 
resolution was stated by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Tsonx] a few days ago. It is not intended that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce shall go into an 
extended investigation. But there is a large amount of facts 
in relation to this proposition in the hands of the foreign 
commerce department of the Government and also in the 
hands of private corporations which have made investigations 
and have fucts at their command, and it is desired that all this 
shall be put together in some place under the authority of the 
Government, and if necessary this propaganda shall be spread 
throughout the country and used to the advantage of all our 
people. No new machinery is to be set up, and it is not in- 
tended that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will go to any expense in carrying out this resolution. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. In a moment, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask unanimous consent to amend the resolution, as follows: 
In line 6, after the word “quicksilver,” insert the words 

bu pulp wood.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to offer an amendment as indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SNELL: In line 6, after the word “ quick- 
silver,” insert the words “ pulp wood.” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I believe the cor- 
rect expression is “ wood pulp.” 

Mr. SNELL. No. It is pulp wood. This was my original 
business. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I want to ask if it is going to be the 
policy in the discussion of this resolution to open it for amend- 
ment and read the resolution under the five-minute rule for 
amendment? 

Mr. SNELL. No; it was not the intention, 

The SPEAKER. This is a simple resolution. The gentle- 
man from New York has the floor. 

Mr. SNELL. I asked unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. So long as the previous question is not 
Taised the resolution is open to amendment. 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. Another parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

_Mr. OLDFIELD. Does the fact that the gentleman from 
New York offered an amendment here open the resolution to 
other amendments? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is entitled to the floor up 
to the point where the previous question is moved; up to that 
moment. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Does the gentleman from New York ex- 
pect to offer any other amendments? 

Mr. SNELL. No; I do not expect to. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I would like to have this amended so as 
to investigate our tariff system, to see whether or not 

Mr. SNELL. I do not think that is germane to this resolu- 
tion 8 

Mr. OLDFIELD. To ascertain whether the attitude of Great 
Britain is not in retaliation to our tariff system in this country. 

Mr. DOWELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that these facts have been 
assembled by the department? 

Mr. SNELL. By the Commerce Department. 

Mr. DOWELL. If there are other facts and matters not 
assembled by the department, the statement of the gentleman 
might be understood as meaning that the committee might not 
go into other matters and assemble other facts. It o¢curs to me 
that if there is an opportunity to assemble further facts than 
the department has already assembled, the committee should 
proceed with them. 

Mr. SNELL. I have stated that there sre other facts in the 
possession of private organizations that will be available to the 
committee. 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand that the gentleman stated that 
it is not the intention of the House to authorize this committee 
to proceed to a regular investigation. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; not to an extended investigation. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman from New York knows that I 
am entirely in sympathy with his amendment. I call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that he probably will want to 
insert the words “pulp wood” in the first line after the word 
“ quicksilver,” as well as in line 6 after the word “ quicksilver.” 

Mr. SNELL. The resolution I have in hand has those items 
only mentioned once. We are considering the resolution from 
ee. Committee and not the resolution originally intro- 
du 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
20 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my 
colleague from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt] 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the pending resolu- 
tion, I desire to say in the first place and under all the prece- 
dents, should go to the Committee on Ways and Means. That 
committee has always had jurisdiction of matters relative to 
trade treaties and reciprocity questions and such problems as 
this resolution presents. 

This resolution relates to a very serious matter, which not 
only threatens this country but which already exists in connec- 
tion with our purchases of rubber and coffee, for illustration. 
There is no question of a scarcity or famine in rubber or coffee, 
in so far as the world’s supply is concerned, but it is a question 
or condition in which the rubber and the coffee producers, in 
combination with their respective governments, have deliber- 
ately inflated the prices of rubber and coffee to an astonish- 
ingly high extent, 

That is the condition which exists. As you are aware, under 
its operation we are paying to the United Kingdom, in excessive 
and extortionate prices for rubber, at the rate of $670,000,000 a 
year, and we are paying to Brazil between $80,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 in excessive and extortionate prices for coffee, on 
account of this unholy combination between the producers and 
their respective governments, made possible by the fact that 
there is a monopoly in the production of these two materials. 

Now, what is the effect generally of this kind of a practice? 
I noticed in a London paper where the British consumers of 
rubber had held a meeting and recited all of the facts relating 
to the creation of the so-called Stevenson commission, and 
they concluded with a solemn indictment of the British Govern- 
ment itself, to the effect that it had been guilty of a deliberate 
breach of faith with the producers and consumers of rubber in 


Great Britain as well as elsewhere. We have that same situa- 
tion, too, of bad faith on the part of the British Government, 
because I say that when the Stevenson commission was created 
it was solemnly represented that the sole purpose was to stabil- 
ize-the price of rubber and that the price necessary to be fixed 
for that purpose was not over 30 to 36 cents a pound. 

Mr. TILSON. Fifteen to eighteen pence, it was stated, which 
would make from 30 to 35 cents a pound. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am quoting the statement of 
these British rubber consumers on that point, but we might 
easily let the price vary from 30 to 36 cents a pound. 

In this situation, Mr. Speaker, what confronts us to-day? 
We see the British Government laughing out aloud at us and 
openly proclaiming that they propose during the next six years 
to collect $4,000,000,000 by this process, enough to wipe out 
their war debt to us—and they were able to scale their debt 
somewhere from $600,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 when it was 
adjusted in 1922. Not only are they laughing out aloud but 
all of Europe is laughing in her sleeve at the manner in which 
we are being held up by this unholy combination. The same situa- 
tion, as I say, relates to coffee; it is threatening as to pulp 
wood and may be threatening as to wood pulp and print paper 
on the border. 

Now, what is the remedy? We can pursue either one of 
three remedies. We can seek to negotiate singly and directly 
with the governments inyolved in this hold-up; remonstrate 
and protest, and, if possible, secure a relaxation. This is now 
wholly unfeasible. Failing in that, we can go back to our 
revenue act of 1916 and reenact a set of provisions providing 
for retaliation and reprisal, provisions which would authorize 
the President by proclamation either to restrict any of our 
exports to these countries or to restrict any of their imports to 
our country. That is another method of retaliation or re- 
prisal. Of course, when we come to that, however, we have 
got to realize that Great Britain to-day is purchasing nearly 
three times as much from us as we are from her, and we have 
got to realize that Canada is purchasing nearly twice as much 
from us as we are from her. Those actual conditions confront 
us when we consider a question of retaliation or reprisal or 
boycott. I therefore deem this remedy wholly unfeasible. 

There is still another remedy which could be rather promptly 
utilized, in my judgment, to a wonderful extent. It is entirely 
free from any political considerations; it does not affect mate- 
rially the question of high tariffs or low tariffs, but it is a 
question of inyoking the cooperation and the concert of all 
commercial nations throughout the world to deal with just 
such unfair and unconscionable trade practices as these con- 
fronting us to-day. If Great Britain had solemnly agreed, in 
the first place, to only fix the price of rubber from 30 to 35 
cents a pound in order to stabilize it, and she should now be 
deliberately raising the price to $1 and $1.10, I believe that if 
confronted by a number of disinterested commercial nations 
and their moral sense and their moral condemnation of such 
an unfair practice and such a rank discrimination—if such 
pressure were brought to bear on Great Britain, do any of 
you gentlemen think that she would for a moment undertake to 
impose this unconscionable condition upon the American 
people? This is the one remedy for us, although we will have 
to clean our own house a little. Too many high officials in 
Washington have been asleep during the past five years. 

I have for several years been offering this suggestion in the 
form of a resolution, sometimes by itself and sometimes in 
conjunction with other proposals. This is the third remedy 
that is open to this country, which is an international trade 
organization to take up the more rank discriminations and the 
more unfair trade practices, such as those now under con- 
sideration, and by mutual agreement permanently to eliminate, 
abandon, and abolish that kind of conduct. This policy is 
sound, timely, and feasible, and had it been in operation since 
1922 we would not now be subjected to this hold-up. It would 
have been avoided. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, things are now beginning to 
come to a head on account of our failure and our neglect 
during recent years to look out over the world and analyze 
our finance and trade situation, present and prospective, and 
to render moral and economic cooperation, and take steps to 
guard and protect it from such outrageous impositions. We 
are fast losing our foreign debts and in addition we are now 
being picked like a turkey gobbler on Thanksgiving. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Only a year ago, or a little more, we gave 
$500,000 for an investigation of this subject, and I understood 
then that as a result of the investigation Mr. Hoover would 
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enter into a contract or agreement with the European pro- 
ducers of rubber to maintain a fixed price that was satisfac- 
tory to all the world. Now, have they violated that agreement? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Unquestionably, if that were en- 
tered into, it has been violated. We have here a condition 
where our country consumes three-fourths of the rubber and 
Great Britain and her colonies produce three-fourths of it, 
and she could nominally put out to the world the uncondi- 
tional favored-nution treatment policy, but the direct effect in 
our situation would be to violate that on account of the trade 
situation. We must abandon economic isolation at once and 
offer some sane practical economic and other cooperation, if 
we are to avoid these and many other hold-ups. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, we might just as well under- 
stand where we are getting in this matter. It might seem to 
some that, being a member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, I would be in favor of reaching out 
after this new business, but I am not and for various reasons. 
In the first place, you are referring a resolution to a com- 
mittee that does not have a semblance of jurisdiction over 
a question like this, and the busiest committee in the House 
of Representatives, save one—the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes, 

Mr. TILSON. Is not this clearly a matter of commerce; 
a matter of our commerce with foreign nations? That being 
so, it seems to me it clearly comes within the jurisdiction of 
the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. RAYBURN. What bill can the gentleman suggest the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce could report 
which would cure a situation like this? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman’s committee can study the con- 
ditions and bring in its recommendations as to the character of 
legislation that would effect this matter which so deeply affects 
our commerce, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Why does not this resolution go to the 
committee it belongs to—the Committee on Ways and Means— 
as said so well by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL]? 

In the campaign of 1920 some people began to talk through- 
out this country and appeal to every prejudice that every race 
represented in the land had within its system about isolation, 
of course, based upon what they claimed was the League of 
Nations, the World Court, and so forth. In this investigation, 
if it were to go before the Ways and Means Committee, before 
men who have made a special study of matters like this, the 
folly of economic isolation of the United States would be de- 
veloped, and in all probability some things would come to light 
that would lead the country believe and know that the tariff 
act passed in 1922 or 1923 should in some way be changed. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
already the widest jurisdiction of any committee in the House 
of Representatives. It has more bills before it now, and does 
have every session, than it can possibly consider. The people 
of the United States are expecting that committee to go into 
the transportation question this year. The transportation act 
of 1920 is old enough so that men have come to see its good 
parts and its faulty parts. This committee ought to have all 
the time at its command to go into the question of transporta- 
tion and not be diverted on the high seas of a resolution like 
this about which it knows nothing as a committee, and about 
a subject with which it has never had anything to do. 

If the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is 
loaded down with this resolution we might as well understand 
that its time is going to be taken up in the consideration of a 
matter of this sort and that it can not properly perform its 
function as an agency of the House of Representatives in con- 
sidering transportation matters. 

I yield back, Mr. Speaker, whatever time I have not used. - 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Trmson]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I haye very great respect for 
the judgment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], but 
in this particular matter it seems to me that he is entirely 
astray in his contention that this resolution of inguiry ought 
not to be sent to his committee. It is not a matter relating 
to taxation in any sense of the word. In the first place, we can 
not enter upon any system of export taxation. Our Constitu- 
tion forbids it. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] has made such 
a clear and informative statement that little more need be said 
about the conditions that have arisen as a result of the origi- 
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nal plan to stabilize the price of rubber at a fair price, so as 
to encourage its production, The net result has been that we 
are the principal sufferers. As stated in one of the local 
newspapers on Sunday, the British press is laughing at our 
situation and stating openly that, so far as England’s debt 
to us is concerned, the excess price of rubber will have paid 
the debt long before we can possibly go into the rubber-pro- 
ducing countries and produce sufficient rubber to supply our 
needs. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Has the gentleman given any thought to 
the proposition of retaliating by way of the price of cotton 
raised in the United States or of using that as a retaliatory 
measure. 

Mr. TILSON. As I said in the beginning, we have no power 
under the Constitution, no intention, and no desire to impose 
any sort of export tax. If there were really a rubber famine, 
then we should take our chances along with the rest of the 
world in being affected by the law of supply and demand and 
would pay the increased price, but there is no real famine in 
rubber. Therefore, the excessive increase in price is effected 
not by the law of supply and demand, but by artificial com- 
binations made possible under the legislation of the countries 
controlling the rubber supply. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we should proceed at 
once to investigate the means and methods that are being used 
to restrain commerce in such a way as to extort an excessive 
price for this necessary commodity. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. This question certainly per- 
tains to foreign commerce, does it not? 

Mr. TILSON. It does. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And if it pertains to foreign 
commerce there is only one committee in the House to which 
the resolution could be referred, and that is the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentieman is entirely correct, and so I 
insist that my contention is right as to the committee to deal 
with the question. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield in that 
connection? j 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Suppose, as this committee is di- 
rected to do, it should undertake to formulate certain trade 
treaties and certain reciprocal arrangements and report them 
to the House, would the gentleman contend that that was any 
part of the jurisdiction of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. TILSON. If there should be devised some scheme by 
which we could reach this situation by taxation, then when it 
was reported back into this House it would properly be referred 
to the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. No other remedy can be reported, 
except with relation to such treaties or arrangements. 

Mr. TILSON. I have not heard of any feasible plan of do- 
mestic taxation that would affect this situation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to haye an un- 
derstanding with the gentleman on this question. The juris- 
diction of committees is, of course, fixed by the rules of the 
House, It is only by virtue of the rules that certain subjects 
are referred to certain committees. Here is a special rule 
which clothes a particular committee with authority to report 
by bill, if it chooses to report by bill. I would like to have the 
understanding that if the committee comes to the conclusion 
that this is a matter that does have to be dealt with throngh 
the taxing power of the Government, either by customs taxes 
or otherwise, or by trade treaties, it may so report to this 
House, and then the subject matter may be referred to the 
committee where it belongs. 

Mr. TILSON. I so understand. We are not attempting to 
change the jurisdiction of committees in any way whatsoever, 

Mr. SNELL. That would be the natural course. 

Mr. TILSON, That would be the proper course for such 
proposed legislation to take. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Just a moment. Does not the gentleman 
think it would be a good idea to have a definite understanding, 
not in the Recorp, but as far as this particular bill is concerned? 
As the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, GARRETT] states, this 
committee has the right to report by bill; but if you say on 
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the floor of the House that you are not going to do that, what 
is the committee going to do? They might want to report by 
bill, and they are authorized by this resolution to do that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman's time has expired, as I understood. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
has the floor. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield two additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. I shall be glad to answer any question that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kine] may desire to ask. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I thought I was the one who was asking 
a question. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Illinois had previously 
asked me to yield for a question. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I did not 
know that. 

Mr. KING. I wanted to ask whether this committee would 
be authorized under this resolution to visit the Philippine 
Islands to investigate the rubber situation there. 

Mr. TILSON. There is nothing in the resolution that would 
authorize anything of the kind. 

Mr. SNELL. There are no expenses provided for in the 
resolution. 

Mr. KING. Does the gentleman think it has nothing to do 
with the rubber situation in the Philippines? 

Mr. TILSON. The committee will investigate the means 
and methods by which the combinations are made effective. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, what are you going to do about it; 
are you going to amend the resolution? You can not leave 
it as it is, giving the committee specific power to bring in 
a bill. 

Mr. TILSON. As a matter of fact, the authority to bring 
in a bill was not in the resolution as I introduced it. The 
Rules Committee, of which the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrerr] is an honored member, added some language to 
it, and I believe they added this provision. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, as far as I am concerned I am willing to strike out the 
words “by bill or otherwise.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think that will improve it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have no objection to leave it so that the 
committee shall make a report. 

Mr. TILSON. It would then be substantially in accord with 
the original language of the resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by agreement with the gentleman 
from Tennessee, I ask unanimous consent that in line 10 the 
words “by bill or otherwise” be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the resolution in line 10 by striking out the words by Dill 
or otherwise.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, of course, I have no objection 
to this resolution, but I think the resolution ought to be 
amended. I think that there are other things that should be 
investigated in regard to the export duties of foreign coun- 
tries—something besides rubber, copper, silk, nitrates, potash, 
quinine, and so forth—because it is my understanding from the 
press not only in this country but from the Associated Press 
dispatches from various countries that at this moment they 
are retaliating against the producers of our country on account 
of the high textile tariff and various other rates in the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Inasmuch as the gentleman is on 
the tariff, I want to call attention to the fact that since 1922 
the average tariff rate on goods coming from Great Britain 
have been raised from 19 to 32 per cent. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. That is correct. The French Government 
is preparing now, according to press dispatches, to increase the 
tariff rate against our automobile producers because we have 
such a high rate against goods produced in France. Of course, 
that would be a great disadvantage to the greatest industry in 
America. Of course, the rubber situation is a bad situation 
not only for the automobile producers but to the users of auto- 
mobiles. I take it that these retaliatory measures by England, 
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France, Germany, and other foreign countries is because of the 
fact that they can not ship their products into our country at 
reasonable tariff rates, and they are preparing to place in 
those countries unreasonable rates against copper, automobiles, 
and almost everything that we produce for export. 

Now, why not go into these unconscionable rates and be will- 
ing to cut tariff rates and see whether or not we should not do 
something ourselves to make Great Britain and other countries 
of the world feel more kindly toward us and treat our people 
fairly and justly on this and other questions. I think that 
ought to be investigated. Of course, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is the only proper committee of this House to investigate 
the question. Of course, the reason that this resolution is sent 
to the Interstate Commerce Committee is one that everybody 
knows. Nobody can be fooled about it. Every person knows 
that if it should go to the Committee on Ways and Means the 
tariff proposition might be opened up, giving the people of 
America some relief from the $4,000,000,000 of tariff taxes. 
That is the reason it is not sent to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee but is sent to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, when, as a matter of fact, it should go to the Ways 
and Means Committee, for, as everybody knows, that is the 
proper committee to which it should be referred. 

Mr. TILSON. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. OLDFIELD, I will yield. 

Mr. TILSON. Are not all the articles referred to in the 
resolution on the free list? Is there a tariff duty on a single 
item mentioned in the resolution on which there has been a 
combination? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. No; but you have in the back of your 
head the prevention of any investigation of tariff rates, the 
real cause of retaliation by Great Britain in charging our 
people unconscionable prices for rubber. On the other hand, 
our own manufacturers are in many instances exacting un- 
conscionable prices, due to the very high rates in the present 
tarif law. Why not investigate our own tariff situation 
while we are investigating the matter of British export duties 
on rubber? 

Hence I repeat this resolution should go to the Committee 
on Ways and Means where this whole situation could be in- 
vestigated. 

Great Britain, Brazil, and the other countries are simply 
retaliating now against our people on account of the non- 
sensical, outrageous, damnable rates in the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff law. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Bro]. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
think the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] has made 
it quite clear that the only committee to which this resolu- 
tion could be properly referred is the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. We know full well what the view- 
point of the gentlemen on the other side of the aisle is. They 
would delight to see us embroiled in a tariff dispute at this 
time, and so far as the reference to trade rights and trade iso- 
lation goes, let me say that I think the time may come when 
the nations of the world can come together in a trade confer- 
ence and make it possible for us to participate in an inter- 
change of international products on a more broad and sane 
basis than we now do, but the fact is that trade competition 
between nations to-day presents one of 1 problems 
which we have to face. It is a day of tory dutles, 
of high tariffs and embargoes, and in the situation as it exists 
we must take care of ourselves, F 

I submit that this resolution is of very great importance, 
far greater in importance than the individual Member would 
realize unless his attention were particularly directed to it. I 
am particularly interested in the resolution as it affects pulp 
wood. In Maine, one of our greatest industries is the manu- 
facture of wood pulp. I call the attention of Members to pro- 
posed action by Canada ritally affecting this great industry. 
For months in Canada propaganda has been spread abroad 
intended to induce the Canadian Parliament, which is about to 
convene on the 7th of January, to lay an embargo on the ex- 
portation of pulp wood. The specious plea used in staging 
this propaganda is that it will conserve the forest areas of 
Canada. Of course, that is not the fact. Anyone who has 
studied the situation knows that 90 per cent of the forest areas 
of Canada consists of Crown lands, and that under the law the 
timber from Crown lands is not exportable. 

Of the remaining 10 per cent of the Canadian forest area, 
which alone could be affected by an embargo or export tax, 
only 18 per cent is cut for pulp-wood purposes. Of the pulp 
wood cut from this limited area of her forests Canada herself 
consumes three times as much as the United States. In other 
words, a Canadian embargo or export tax on pulp wood ex- 
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ported to the United States, from the viewpoint of conserva- 
tion, would affect about eight-tenths of 1 per cent of the Ca- 
nadian forests. I repeat, the interests which are urging an 
embargo or export tax upon the Canadian Parliament are not 
moved by any real conservation considerations. A few interests 
seek merely to control the paper market of the United States 
and Canada and to raise the price of paper to consumers in 
both countries. 

Both Canada and the United States are interested in con- 
serving the pulp industry and the paper industry as a whole. 
Already Canada has built up a great pulp industry from the 
needs of the American market. The United States is con- 
tinually increasing her importation of wood pulp from Canada. 
Statistics clearly show this increase: In 1909 we took only 2 
per cent of Canada’s pulp. We are now importing from Canada 
enough pulp to satisfy 50 per cent of our newsprint require- 
ments. In the meantime, however, it is a fact that our im- 
portation of pulp wood from Canada has not increased. I 
repeat, Canada and the United States may well cooperate to 
preserve the wood-pulp interests vital to the economic needs of 
both countries. 

Here in America we have some seven hundred pulp mills, 
representing an investment of $900,000,000. Approximately 
125,000 people are employed in these pulp mills at an annual 
wage of $185,000,000. Any move which would cripple this 
great American industry would produce unfayorable results in 
the Canadian industry. 

A Canadian embargo or export tax would ultimately result 
in an increased cost in the price of paper. Thus would a tax 
be levied upon every consumer—American and Canadian alike, 
We of the United States are interested that all the facts should 
be given the Canadian Government. We desire that no action 
be taken prematurely which would be detrimental to both 
countries. 

I welcome the introduction of this resolution. I commend 
its thoughtful consideration to the House and to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Oommerce. I belieye that 
as a result of its introduction much helpful information will 
be gathered and that a sane, intelligent recommendation will 
immediately be-made to the American Congress. Thus may 
we enable the Congress to protect the great business interests 
represented in the manufacture and use of rubber, nitrates, 
potash, and pulp wood. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5959) making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the Treasury and Post Office Departments appro- 
priation bill, with Mr. SNELL in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, during the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress I had the honor of serving on a committee to which were 
referred numerous resolutions providing for amendments to 
our Constitution. The fact that none of them appealed to me 
as necessary, as wise, or as expedient, while some of them 
were fraught with serious defects or positive dangers, induced 
me to study, in the light of our experience, the effect of the 
last five amendments which have been adopted, especially the 
eighteenth, about which there has been so much controversy. 
Indeed, there hardly has been one of these amendments that 
has not been followed by an aftermath of controversy, whereas 
those which preceded them were accepted with practical una- 
nimity. 

As a national legislator, I believe it to be my duty not merely 
to feel the political pulse of my constituency and talk with 
an eye single to political expediency, but rather to call attention 
to the radical changes that have taken place in our system 
of government, to emphasize the limitations of government in 
correcting the moral delinquency of individual citizens, and 
especially to sound a warning against unnecessarily antagoniz- 
ing large minority groups of our citizens. By antagonizing 
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two or three large minority groups we may easily create a 
majority group antagonistic to our Government, its laws, its 
institutions. The further we depart from the representative 
form of government as originally provided and the nearer we 
approach a democracy the greater becomes the menace from 
these who have a real or imaginary grievance. 

When the final draft of our Constitution had been completed 
and the last signature affixed its framers took their places 
quietly and unknowingly among the immortal benefactors of 
the human race, for they contemplated the result of their 
labor with apprehension. They feared that the Government 
they founded would develop fatal defects, and that it was 
destined to a stormy life of short duration. Were it possible 
now for those great and courageous men, possessed as they were 
of uncommon wisdom and knowledge and foresight, to awaken 
from their sleep of a century, they would undoubtedly be sur- 
prised to see the Government which they founded still existing, 
albeit impaired by innovations, 

That they built more wisely and permanently than they 
anticipated was due to their rare political genius which was 
reflected in the four outstanding and untried features of gov- 
ernment embodied in the Constitution and in the first 10 
amendments, which haye been aptly termed “the American 
Bill of Rights.” 

First. Its dual form. State and local political units retain 
all rights and privileges not essential to the proper functioning 
of the central government. 

Second. Its provision for the independence of legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments. Each serves as a check 
on the other, and all are so carefully balanced that coordina- 
tion is possible and the usurpation of the prerogatives of one 
department by another is difficult. 

Third. Its provision for the republican form of government 
in sharp contrast to a democracy. The framers of our Consti- 
tution knew full well that no people inhabiting a large country 
ever had and that no people ever could maintain a pure democ- 
racy for any considerable length of time. 

Fourth. Its limitations placed on the power of majorities, its 
guaranties of protection to minorities and its provision for the 
security of individuals in their personal rights and in their 
right to possess property. 

These four features or principles embody the spirit of the 
Constitution, and the legislator who does or the individual who 
would trespass upon or do violence to the spirit of our Consti- 
tution is a greater menace to our representative form of Gov- 
ernment than he who breaks its letter. “The spirit giveth 
life.” Bruised flesh, a broken bone, a battered head may be 
restored, but not so with a spirit driven from its natural abode. 

Anticonstitutional laws are often demanded, frequently en- 
acted, and may remain in force indefinitely because there is a 
wide sphere of political discretion in that the judiciary can not 
declare a law unconstitutional merely because the probable 
motive or ultimate object that occasioned the law is contrary to 
the spirit and purpose of the Constitution. 

Our Government was not in its inception or conception 
paternalistic nor socialistic, and our forefathers sought by law, 
by precept, and by example to prevent it from becoming a 
democracy. ‘The fourth section of the fourth article provides— 


The United States shall guarantee to every State in the Union a 
republican form of government. 


So sure were the founding fathers that none but the repub- 
lican form would endure that this form was guaranteed to each 
State by all the States, and whether this was intended as an 
admonition, as a warning, or as a prohibition, it must be patent 
to even the most casual observer that our governments, Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal, are becoming more paternalistic and 
our citizens less self-reliant, our governments more socialistic 
and our citizens less individualistic, our governments more 
democratic and our leaders more demagogic. Our laws are 
becoming more numerous and our administrations more extray- 
agant. The administration of President Coolidge is the out- 
standing exception which only proves the rule. The Federal 
Government is now lowering taxes and reducing its indebted- 
ness, while States and municipalities for the most part are 
raising taxes and increasing their indebtedness. 

No laws, much less constitutional amendments, can be jus- 
tified that readily lend themselves to political corruption or 
that tend to lower our moral standards or that lessen our 
respect for law. Neither can laws nor constitutional amend- 


ments be justified unless they are of positive benefit by pro- 
tecting life, preserving liberty, promoting happiness, guarding 
property, encouraging thrift, developing character, and safe- 
guarding our institutions. 

When we enfranchised the millions of negroes the electorate 
became more democratic but less intelligent. Better for all 
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concerned, especially for the Negro himself, had each State been 
permitted to continue to determine the qualifications of its 
electors, and its congressional representation been based upon 
the number of its enfranchised citizens. Each State would 
then haye had a special inducement to develop speedily its 
negro population mentally and morally, and extend the fran- 
chise when it could without jeopardy to our republican institu- 
tions. The legal enfranchisement of the Negro has in many 
localities retarded his development and subjected him to abuse 
that otherwise he might have escaped. 

If the original draft of the Constitution had contained this 
provision, it would not have been ratified. 

When the sixteenth amendment authorized Congress to levy 
a graduated income tax it became possible to collect the greater 
part of the tax in some sections of the country and distribute 
most of it in others more favored, and for the majority to dis- 
criminate against the minority by enacting reyenue laws which 
impose through excessive surtaxes heavy burdens on a com- 
paratively few thrifty enterprising promoters of commerce and 
industry, while relieving the vast majority of our people from 
all direct taxation for the support of our Federal Government. 
Such a policy must have a detrimental effect not only upon 
those who are taxed heavily but also upon those who are taxed 
lightly or not at all. Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution 
provides: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises * *, *; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States. 


Evidently the framers of the Constitution were of the opinion 
that only through equal or substantially equal taxation can all 
feel and discharge their full civic responsibility. By granting 
the power to discriminate in taxation we not only encouraged 
governmental extrayagances but took a long step in the direc- 
tion of socialism. The desire and intention on the part of many 
is to use it primarily as a leveling process rather than for 
purposes of revenue. By extending this theory we may ex- 
pect the socialistically inclined in the future to demand that 
the farmer who owns 100 acres be taxed not twice but four 
or more times as much as his neighbor who owns but 50 acres. 

If the original draft of the Constitution had contained a 
clause similar to the sixteenth amendment, it would not have 
been ratified. 

When the seventeenth amendment was adopted providing for 
the direct election of United States Senators we made another 
move in the direction of democracy. The framers of the Con- 
stitution rightly assumed that a State legislature would be more 
inclined than the electorate to select men of ability and experi- 
ence, regardless of their popularity, to represent their sovereign 
State. Under present conditions a candidate for the Senate must 
undergo a primary campaign in addition to the general election. 
The expense and work involved in canvassing a large State, to- 
gether with the uncertainty of election, limit the aspirants to the 
wealthy and to those who are backed by powerful organiza- 
tions. This must soon or late lower the standard of ability 
for which the Senate for many generations stood without a 
peer in the legislative bodies of the world. The Senate, as orig- 
inally constituted, second only to the Supreme Court, was a 
body sufficiently removed from the electorate to enable it to 
act as an effective check on sudden, emotional, ill-considered, 
even though popular, demands for innovations. 

If the original Constitution had provided for the direct elec- 
tion of United States Senators, it would not have been ratified. 

The eighteenth amendment, Federal laws relating thereto, and 
the methods adopted to enforce them, all carry us still further 
into the maze of democracy and commit us almost irrevocably 
to the fallacy, vox populi, vox Dei, that might makes right, 
that minorities have no rights which majorities must respect. 
Under such an arbitrary theory any declaration concerning in- 
alienable rights is mere sophistry, for the reason that an autoc- 
racy, a democracy, or a tyranny recognizes no indefeasible 
rights—rights of which one can not be deprived without one's 
consent, much less inalienable rights—rights which one can not 
give away or dispose of even if one wishes. 

In a republic representatives may at times become unduly 
influenced by the opinions or the demands of majorities, which 
is an eyil that can not be avoided entirely, but in a democracy 
representatives do not pretend to be more than mere delegates, 
selected, not to use judgment, discretion, and moderation, but 
blindly and obediently to carry out the instructions of the 
majority. Under a republic minorities are supposed to receive 
some consideration, some protection; under a democracy minor- 
ities have but one inalienable or constitutional right—that is 
the right to conform to the will of the majority. 

That the evils incident to and inseparable from the liquor 
traffic have been and still are serious will be conceded, but 
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that the means and methods used to overcome these evils are 
unwise is becoming more apparent. Our autocratic, high- 
handed, lawless methods used in enforcing the eighteenth 
amendment, and the severe penalties frequently imposed for 
minor infractions have reacted unfavorably. A fanatic is no 
more to be trusted in a position of great power than is a homi- 
cidal maniac to be trusted with a six-shooter. If, however, the 
cause of temperance has been advanced and the evils of in- 
temperance haye been more generally recognized by this 
amendment, by the enforcement laws, by the curtailment of 
the liquor supply, and by the general discussion of the subject, 
then the legal fraternity, the legislatures, the judiciary, and 
those in executive positions should provide some plan or policy 
whereby the evils and injustice incident to the enforcement of 
prohibition can be greatly lessened if not eliminated, and all 
that has been gained retained, eyen though far more might 
have been gained through the adoption of more reasonable, 
more sensible methods. 

It is neither the part of wisdom nor patriotism longer to 
close our eyes to the conditions that now confront us. Even 
though the advocates of strict prohibition may be in the ma- 
jority, they are on the defensive for many reasons, among 
which may be mentioned: 

First. That many of the evils of which we were warned by 
antiprohibitionists before the amendment was adopted haye 
come upon us, while many of the benefits confidently predicted 
by the prohibitionists have fafled to materialize. Most, if not 
all, the benefits due to the eighteenth amendment could have 
been secured and many evils avoided through more moderate 
and less offensive methods. No amendment, for instance, was 
necessary to eliminate the licensed saloon, as it was already 
rapidly disappearing under local option and could have lingered 
for any considerable length of time only in such localities 
where its abolition would be followed by illegal saloons more 
dangerous to health, more corrupting to politics, and more 
demoralizing to society. 

Second. That the eighteenth amendment is not consistent 
with the spirit of the Constitution and is out of harmony with 
other amendments which seek to protect individual rights and 
prevent official and officious meddling therewith. Practically 
all other amendments restrict the authority of government or 
protect the liberty of its citizens. The eighteenth amendment 
extends greatly the power of the Federal Government, and it 
alone restricts drastically the liberty of its citizens. When 
men found that they had been suddenly and completely divested 
of privileges which they and their forefathers had enjoyed for 
countless generations, it is small wonder that they protested, 
rebelled, and resorted to nullification. In the light of history 
it behooves us to refrain from denouncing such men as crimi- 
nals and lawbreakers, in the sense that they are enemies to 
society. History may be repeating itself, as the eighteenth 
amendment is not the only edict which the sentiment of 
a large body of the people have practically nullified by cir- 
cumvention. John Hampden refused to pay ship money and 
was punished, but the verdict of posterity finds Charles I, not 
John Hampden, guilty, and proclaims that the nullificators of 
that day prevented England from following the course of 
France and Spain. The members of the Boston Tea Party and 
Paul Revere were nulliflcators. The fugitive slave law was 
nullified in the North, but was one of the causes of the Civil 
War. The reconstruction acts were nullified in the South, but 
provoked lawlessness and created sectional bitterness that has 
continued to the present day. Inasmuch as there are scores 
of laws that by common consent have become dead letters, 99 
per cent of us are nullificators, and it ill behooves any of us 
to condemn nullification as a crime or offense per se because 
under certain conditions all would or should become active 
militant nullificators. The cost involved in compelling obedi- 
ence to a law that violates the conscience, the traditional 
usages, and the privileges of a considerable minority is often 
too great to justify the attempt. If the prohibition laws prove 
to be unwise, unduly restrictive and unnecessarily severe in 
their penalties, then posterity will separate the people of this 
generation into two great classes, on the one hand tories and 
tyrants, on the other hand the spiritual heirs of patriots and 
martyrs who defied the Crown, the court, the church, and the 
crowd, and made possible our heritage of political and religious 

om. 

Third. In the eyes of the law, brewing beer was considered 
just as legitimate as printing Bibles, yet the value of property 
devoted to the former was destroyed without compensation. 
This was an unfortunate beginning for a great moral move- 
ment. The law of Moses condemns theft, the Constitution pro- 
hibits taking property without compensation, The destruction 
of property of another by an individual is morally on a par 
with taking it. For a group of individuals to conspire to de- 
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stroy or steal is contemptible; for a majority of the people to 


do so is despicable. Whisky, manufactured under governmental 
supervision and subject to a tax by the Government, was sup- 
posed to be as much the property of the manufacturers as are 
the eggs of the proprietor of a hennery. If the Government 
legally, but in the eyes of the egg owner, unjustly, locked up 
the eggs, there would,be a strong temptation for the owner to 
repossess himself of his eggs and dispose of them before they 
spoiled, just as the whisky owner was subjected to a strong 
temptation to secure and dispose of his whisky before it evap- 
orated. If the Government did not act illegally or unjustly, it 
rtainly erred from the standpoint of prohibition when it 
failed to purchase outright the stocks of whisky and compen- 
sate those formerly engaged in the now outlawed business for 
property depreciation. 

Fourth, The lawless methods used in its enforcement were 
to be expected from the early pronunciamentos emanating from 
the sponsors for the supergovernment which dictated penalties 
and policies and took over the practical direction of the en- 
forcement agencies, which boasted of dead shots and desperate 
characters, who, in the name of law and liberty, were specially 
selected to make a war of extermination upon those suspected 
of violating laws of doubtful propriety even before their 
legality had been established or public sentiment had time to 
crystallize in their favor. Thus there ensued a reign of terror, 
a miniature civil war which has become intolerable. In the 
course of numerous bloody encounters in the Capital City of our 
country a United States Senator was shot in the head and 
paralyzed, and a nun was shot and killed. In West Virginia a 
school-teacher, mistaking law enforcers for thugs and holdup 
men, was shot while attempting to escape. In New York a 
farmer, mistaken for a fleeing bootlegger, was shot and seven 
children became orphans. Prohibition! 0 Prohibition! “how 
many crimes are committed in thy name!” A thousand pages 
would not suffice to catalogue and describe them. It is refresh- 
ing to see in a press dispatch under date of November 4, 1925, 
that the Washington Chamber of Commerce had in the follow- 
— 5 condemned lawless acts committed by officers of 

e law: 


The squadron now races through crowded city streets at 60 miles 
an hour, jeopardizing the lives of innocent persons to capture a boot- 
legger with a pint or a few gallons of liquor. 

The penalty imposed upon bootleggers does not justify police in 
using firearms. Yet at the slightest provocation members of the squad- 
ron fire at random in crowded downtown streets. 

Then, when the police capture the bootlegger, they do not hesitate 
to assault him. The police have no right to take the life of a citizen 
of the District, even if he is a bootlegger. 


A police officer who assumes the position of judge and exe- 
cutioner is a vile murderer. A police officer who assaults a 
prisoner is a contemptible coward. A police officer who sub- 
jects a suspect to the medieval third degree belongs to the age 
of the inquisition. 

In England they do not have prohibition; they do not permit 
a person under arrest to be roughly handled nor subjected to 
the third degree; yet crimes of violence are comparatively 
rare and on the decrease in England, while they are numerous 
and on the increase in the United States, although England 
is the greater sufferer from the after effects of the war, low 
wages, and unemployment, which conditions, it is generally 
conceded, foster crime. 

Fifth. The underhand methods used in gathering evidence 
are so demoralizing to the community and degrading to the 
enforcement officers that they could be justified only in detect- 
ing or preventing crimes of violence. The overzealous prohi- 
bitionists would impose upon the citizens the obligation of 
playing detective, acting the spy, and turning informer against 
his neighbor, and would even enlist impressionable youth in 
such nefarious work, and thus institute a school for black- 
mail—the lowest of all crime except acts of violence or de- 
generacy. It must be conceded that it is beneath the dignity 
of the Federal Government, acting through its agents and 
using public funds, to bribe its citizens into breaking the 
Volstead Act in order to fine, imprison, and brand them as 
criminals. Unless these unholy methods are condemned and 
discontinued, we may soon expect to have on our pay roll a 
low type of women employed for the purpose of seducing and 
then ensnaring. Recently a Federal district court judge, accord- 
ing to press account, directed that two defendants who pleaded 
guilty to selling and possessing liquor, give written memoran- 
dum that they would not again violate the prohibition law, 
and that they would report to the Government any such vio- 
lations in that came to their knowledge. Next the auto- 
mobile speeder will have his fine modified if he will dili- 
gently report all other speed violators, in which case the 
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judge who imposes the sentence will carefully avoid inviting 


the pledge-bound spy to ride in his automobile. One charged 
Miet immorality will in the future be compelled to peep and 
testify. 

Freakish sentences as well as freakish laws discredit our 
Government and all its agencies. Respect for law can best be 
secured by fixing penalties and punishments in accordance with 
the gravity and nature of the offense. Unusual or unneces- 
sary humiliation inflicted upon an offender does not produce 
reformation but does create resentment. 

Sixth. The laws relating to prohibition are discriminatory 
in so far as they recognize the right of farmers to manufacture 
wine and cider but seek to prevent the factory worker and 
the city dweller from enjoying his home-made beer. Further- 
more, they are applied unevenly in different localities. Fre- 
_ quently the fines partake merely of the nature of small license 
fees, while in some localities where fanaticism has run riot 
the full pound of flesh is demanded of those not even com- 
mercially engaged in the liquor business. 

Not only does the prohibition law make legally wrong that 
which is not morally wrong, but has caused so much emphasis 
to be placed upon this one law that other and more important 
laws have been overshadowed and all but forgotten. Strange 
that this one supreme law is not based upon the law of Moses, 
the precepts nor the example of Christ, neither was it derived 
from the Roman law nor the Anglo-Saxon law. It is a sump- 
tnary law, and emanated from powerful and persistent groups 
who were dominated by one idea, one law, and one moral. Its 
effect has not only been demoralizing, but it has lamentably 
failed as a corrective moral influence as evidenced by our 10,000 
murders per year, our crime cost ranging between three and 
four billion dollars per year, and the unprecedented corrup- 
tion incident to and directly connected with the enforcement 
of this law. The very nature of prohibition enforcement is 
in the direction of corruption of agents of the Government. 
Federal, State, and local officials are in constant contact with 
an illegal trade which pays enormous profits. It has caused 
such a breakdown in the vigilance of our guardians that great 
holes have been opened not only for the briber, the grafter, 
the biackmailer, but also for the thug, the murderer, and the 
degenerate. While the bootlegger is being pursued the burglar 
operates unmolested. The Constitution of the United States 
was intended to enunciate principles, defend persons, pro- 
tect property, and define the relationship between the several 
States and the Federal Government and can not, therefore, 
withont falling into, disrepute, be converted into a code of 
sumptuary and criminal law and provide formulas to govern 
policemen in handling misdemeanors, drunks, and disorderlies. 

Seventh. It fails to take into consideration that the dominant 
race in the United States, of whatever religious faith, is by 
nature or heritage protestant in the sense that they are essen- 
tially protestors and resisters against the undue exercise of 
every power of domination, whether of despot, of church, or 
of state. 

The following extract from a sermon delivered by Henry 
Ward Beecher in 1882 aptly describes this racial characteristic: 

* * * Any law that takes hold of a man's daily life can not 
preval] in a community, unless the vast majority of the community are 
actively in favor of it. 

To attempt to create morality by law is of all things supremely 
and superbly foolish. * * * If we could create moral feeling by 
law, we could get now and then a whole legislature which would 
have all men converted in a year.. 

Next comes the question of the right of the law to determine 
whether a man shall or shall not drink. On that subject I am in 
favor of a man's not drinking, unless you tell him that he shall not 
drink. 

John Calvin, whose name is held up to such reproach, would, if he 
were alive to-day be an advanced man in the community; he was a 
natural reformer; and in lecturing his students on the subject of the 
Sabbath, and telling them of its blessings and good influences, said to 
them, “Keep the Lord’s Day unless men in authority command you 
to keep it; then break it as an evidence of your liberty.” 

And so, if any man, or any community were to say .to me, “ You 
shan't drink wine when you think it best,” I would say, “I will,” 
with no other reason but to show that [ am a free man. But if my 
physician should say to me, “It is not wholesome; it is mischievous 
for you,” appealing to my reason and judgment, then I would say, 
“It is no matter; I will not.” If men should undertake to hold a 
rod over my head, and should say, “ We will expose you to the con- 
tempt of the community, and to disgrace if you drink wine,” I would 
say, “I do not care for the community; in a thing which concerns 
me the community shall not touch me, as I in the things which con- 
cern the whole community baye no right to touch them.” 
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I hold, therefore, that there is a personal ÜUberty in this matter—a 
domain that must not be invaded by sarcasms, nor by sundry odious 
influences brought to bear upon men. Leave to every man his personal 
and individual liberty. Diminish his temptation by persuasion, by good 
reasons, and by kindly influence, but not by authority—not by coercion. 

Of one thing, however, I am very certain—that you can not by legis- 
lation create temperance. 


It would seem that Beecher was standing on Biblical ground 
when he delivered this great sermon, for long centuries ago the 
Apostle Paul said, Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat, 
or in drink, or in respect of a feast day, or a new moon, or a 
Sabbath Day.” Henry Ward Beecher seemed to understand 
both the Bible and human nature. 

Pass a law fixing the penalty for smashing a citizen's straw 
hat after the taboo against wearing them goes into effect Sep- 
tember 15 at, say, $5 for disorderly conduct, $5 to replace the 
hat, and $10 compensation for the humiliation inflicted, and 
practically all would acquiesce, admitting that they had no 
right to destroy another’s property, and that the proper authori- 
ties should afford ample protection. No extra police, no extra 
appropriations would be necessary, because the law would be 
generally observed. Pass a law prohibiting the wearing of 
straw hats after September 15 and fix the penalty at, say, 3100 
fine and 30 days in jail, and millions of people would appear in 
straw hats. Those who did not own straw hats would buy, 
lt or steal them in order openly to defy and nullify such 
a law. 

These characteristics in our forefathers made possible the 
political and religious liberties which we enjoy; and if we of 
this generation fail to preserve these same characteristics, 
future generations must fight for a new declaration of inde- 
pendence or be condemned to political oppression and religious 
constraint, 

Even as some people maintain that they have no moral 
right to support creeds that they believe to be false in theory 
and demoralizing in practice, so others assert that they have 
no moral right to support laws they conscientiously believe to 
be wrong in principle and mischievious in operation. Had our 
forefathers been supine and servile, there would have been no 
Reformation, no Magna Charta, and our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence would have been an idle gesture, a scrap of paper. 

Furthermore, there is a natural resentment of and resistance 
to a law, which, from its tone and tenor, seems to have been 
forced upon a law-making body by a visible or an invisible 
supergovernment, whereas such an attitude is largely absent 
if it is known that the legislation reflects only the deliberate 
and conscientious judgment of the legislators. 

Eighth. So insistent and militant have people become over 
the enactment of vicious prohibition laws and their vindictive 
enforcement that the political door has been opened for the 
opportunist, the charlatan, and the Pharisees who “tithe mint 
and anise and cummin and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law.” Under the present state of hysteria that 
exists in many localities, the sober, sensible, and scrupulously 
honorable individual can not qualify as an acceptable candi- 
date for office, because the shibboleth or password requires him 
to believe with all his mind, his heart, his will, his strength, his 
soul that the essence of wisdom is contained in the eighteenth 
amendment. Since we have one supreme qualification, which 
takes precedence over patriotism, party loyalty, integrity, 
ability, and even morality, we find that men have been lifted 
to responsible positions who have inadequate training and un- 
suitable temperament to lead, to legislate, to govern, to judge. 

Ninth. It has brought the Protestant churches into polities 
in an undignified manner and to such extent that, contrary to 
their historic position as heroic protesters against ecclesi- 
astical abuses, they threaten to replace our representative 
Republic with a theocracy, in fact if not in name. When the 
church waxes in political power, it wanes in spiritual influ- 
ence, If churches become political institutions, they forfeit 
their moral right to possess tax-exempt property. 

Religion when sanely applied will inspire the individual “to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly,” but hundreds of 
millions of victims who died in dungeons, who were burned at 
the stake, or who perished by the sword bear mute testimony to 
the fact that religion under the direction of unscrupulous, intem- 
perate, or fanatical leaders will make a mockery of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” if permitted to dictate 
from the antechamber of Cæsar. 

Unfortunately at the very time that the feeling over the pro- 
hibition question is reaching white heat, the flames of religious 
and racial hatred have burst forth. Prohibition fanaticism, re- 
ligious intolerance, racial animosity, and class hatred have 
created a serious situation, and the end is not yet. The ex- 
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tremists of this generation have resurrected old and created new 
resentments that will plague and may prove disastrous to our 
children. We are sowing the wind; they must reap the whirl- 
wind. Seeds of hatred can produce only a harvest of bitterness. 

Tenth. Prohibition laws have caused many to lose all sense of 

roportion and to overlook the fact that there is a proper re- 
ationship between the nature of an offense and its punishment, 
and that in every case there is a limit to the severity of the 
penalty or punishment beyond which the most powerful govern- 
ment can go only at its peril When lawmakers ignore and 
judges in exercising their discretionary powers disregard this 
fundamental principle they outrage the inherently human or 
divine sense of fairness, of decency, of justice, and thus wholly 
discredit certain laws and in a measure destroy respect for all 
laws. We can not expect a citizen to be law-abiding unless the 
laws are reasonable, and if the citizens are not law-abiding we 
have anarchy. Unless officials are moderate in the exercise of 
their power we have tyranny. If we now have a state of 
anarchy or of tyranny, rather than a condition of law observ- 
ance, it is the lawmakers and the law enforcers that deserve 
censure rather than the citizens. When laws are just and 
proper, obedience to them within reasonable limitations is quite 
yoluntary, and we thus have a civilized society in which the 
police are able to cope with the small number of habitual law- 
breakers, who do not recognize their moral obligations to them- 
selyes or to society. Our sumptuary and unwise laws have 
added so many millions to the class of lawbreakers that it is a 
waste of breath to talk about law observance while law enforce- 
ment is but little more than a new spelling of tyranny. 

Not only the nature but the number of laws create disrespect 
for law. It would now require eight hours per day for more 
than eight years to read all the Federal and State laws. The 
multiplicity of our laws will not only change our Government 
from a government of laws to a government of men, but will 
produce a state of terrorism, for obviously all laws can not be 
enforced and none can observe all laws, hence the police, the 
police magistrate, the prosecuting attorney, the judge must 
decide what, if any, laws shall be enforced and may select 
victims for punishment or tribute. We have entered the golden 
age for graft. 

There must be a bond of sympathy between all criminals, and 
when our statute laws create potential, probable, or actual 
criminals by the wholesale it becomes more difficult to convict 
real criminals. The tendencies to substitute the edict of the 
judges for the verdict of the jury, to extend the injunction 

yond the point of protecting the individual from irreparable 
injury and from actual or threatened invasion of his rights, 
and to flout the guaranties contained in the fourth article of 
the Constitution in regard to illegal search and seizure are 
dangerous, and if not checked may prove disastrous, 

The normal or healthy attitude of public opinion toward laws 
designed to protect individuals in their rights or to prevent acts 
which involve moral turpitude is quite different from its atti- 
tude toward laws which seek to impose drastic penalties for 
acts that do not infringe upon the rights of others or do not 
involve moral turpitude. 

If a man is prevented from working or seeking work by 
threat or violence, his inalienable, his constitutional rights have 
been invaded, and no matter how humble or helpless he may be, 
and regardless of cost or consequence, it is the duty of the local 
authorities and the State authorities, and, if required, the Fed- 
eral authorities to restore him to his full rights and see that 
full compensation is made for his humiliation, his mental and 
physical suffering, and his financial loss, and that punishment 
is inflicted sufficient to discourage and prevent similar acts of 
lawlessness. When authorities recognize and assume their 
duties in such cases, a long stride will have been made in the 
direction of law and order. There is, however, no comparison 
between such an act and the case where a man makes wine, not 
as a trade or profession, and incidentally even though illegally 
sells it to another, because it is a mutually satisfactory trans- 
action, no rights have been invaded, no force or violence or 
threats have been used, nor has the Government been de- 
frauded. While such an offense is to be discouraged rather 
than condoned, yet no crime has been committed, and no severe 
poe can properly be applied. If, however, a professional 

tlegger, wholly for commercial purposes and for large 
prons, dispenses large quantities of illegal beverages, especially 
f they are rank poison or highly intoxicating, the fines and 
penalties should be adequate to make such trade unprofitable 
and dangerous. 3 

We readily recognize that a difference in kind rather than 
degree separates criminal rape from illicit relations which 
are mutual. The former shocks the community, and severe 
poe are demanded because the rights of an individual 

ave been violated and a grave crime has been committed. 
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The latter, although strongly condemned, is never classed with 
the former either legally or morally.. Likewise, the difference 
is so great that there is no comparison but rather a contrast 
between burglary and bootlegging. The latter involves an es- 
sentially reciprocal transaction, mutually agreeable and satis- 
factory to both parties, while the former act is so objectionable 
to one of the parties that he will oppose it up to the point of 
losing his own life or taking the life of the aggressor. 

The present generation of lawmakers, as well as many 
law enforcers, seem to be wholly oblivious to the fact that 
the gulf which separates offenses that are mala in se (of- 
fenses which are such due to their own nature) from offenses 
that are mala prohibita (offenses not because of their nature 
but because prohibited by statute) is almost as wide as the 
gulf which separated Abraham and Lazarus from Dives. No 
one who has respect for his own intellect or the intelligence 
of others will ever attempt to apply a law belonging to the 
latter class, especially one of a sumptuary nature as a sole or 
even an important criterion of either virtue or patriotism. 

Hleyenth. It is used to condemn unjustly and create preju- 
dice against the foreigners. Frequently we hear that the for- 
eigners are the chief offenders and that any alien who breaks 
the prohibition law should be deported. Admittedly there is 
too much lawbreaking among the foreign element, and crimes 
of violence merit deportation, but we, the so-called Americans, 
would appear more charitable and consistent if we were more 
concerned with the beams in our own eyes and less with the 
motes in the eyes of others. Adultery and divorce, embezzle- 
ment and stock frauds, bribery and graft, and hypocrites who 
“strain out the gnat and swallow the camel,” are not confined 
to aliens and citizens of foreign birth. 

Twelfth. Certain acts have so long been recognized as crime 
that those who commit them expect punishment when canght, 
and neither they nor their families nor friends deny the right 
of society to exact punishment; but when society outrages 
that innate sense of justice common to all men by imprison- 
ing and placing the label of criminality upon one who commits 
an act not recognized as a crime in the divine or moral law, not 
only the one thus persecuted but his wife, his children, his 
brothers, his sisters, his neighbors, and his friends are thereby 
made resentful, and become less dependable in case of politi- 
cal, industrial, or social crises. He knows, they know, we all 
know that those who criticize, condemn, and point the finger 
of scorn at him are daily committing greater sins than that 
for which he was sentenced. Is it worse to make wine than 
to break the commandments? If not, then who is in position 
to cast the first stone? The law of Moses says, Thou shalt 
not steal,” and further, Thou shalt not covet.” It also con- 
demns adultery, and Christ says that “every one that looketh 
on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with 
her already in his heart.” He also admonishes us to use care 
in passing judgment, “Judge not that ye be not judged, for 
with what judgment ye judge ye shall be judged.” If this ad- 
monition means what it says and if there is a place for future 
punishment the “holier than thous” who use the prohibition 
law as a measure in which to measure their fellow men are in 
imminent danger of being cast body and soul into the lake of 
fire. 


It would be ideal if we had on the statute books only such 
laws as can be literally and uniformly enforced. It is unfortu- 
nate that the eighteenth amendment can not be classed with 
such laws, but this defect is not necessarily fatal, and if possi- 
ble it should be so handled as to prove beneficial or at least 
produce as few bad effects as possible. The situation would 
be quite different were there no precedents, no other laws 
that have in whole or in part become dead letters. 

The Government should in the premises attempt to do only 
that which it is qualified to do and depend upon public senti- 
ment and moral suasion to take up the work where the legiti- 
mate work of the Government must cease. The right of gov- 
ernments to control or even prohibit the commercial dealing in 
alcoholic beverages has been assumed and generally conceded 
for such a long period of time that it is almost unquestioned. 
On the other hand, attempts on the part of governments to 
interfere with individual liberty to the extent of denying a 
citizen the right to produce his own beverages for his own use 
has not been successful in the past, is not successful at present, 
and apparently will not be successful or salutary in the future, 
The Government can, to a large extent, suppress the commer- 
cial liquor traffic, just as it can suppress commercialized vice, 
but the conduct of individuals in their own homes must be 
largely regulated by their own conscience, by education, and by 
religious influence. Certainly the Government can not without 
exercising unwarranted and unprecedented power, invade pri- 
vate homes or harass and annoy the traveling public in order 
to enforce sumptuary laws. 
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Any diseusston of the prohibition question has but little 
practical application that does not take into consideration the 
fact that the majority of the people now live in the cities, that 
cities are increasing in population far more rapidly than the 
rural districts, and that the eighteenth amendment belongs to 
that class of constitutional provisions that can be effective only 
by and with the consent and support of the majority. If, 
therefore, in the future the cities want beer, they will have it, 
and the country districts can not prevent it, even if they would, 
and if the country districts want cider, the cities will not pre- 
yent if, even if they could. At the present moment it is, of 
course, impossible properly to appraise the public sentiment in 
the ‘cities, because the present situation is highly satisfactory 
to the corrupt political rings which have had opened for their 
benefit an avenue of hitherto undreamed-of wealth, and it is 
also highly satisfactory to the bootlegger, blackmailer, and 
grafter as long as it continues to pour millions of easy money 
into their pockets. Admittedly, such an aggregation, when 
combined with the prohibitionists, dominates the situation. 

The resentment against the prohibition laws and the methods 
adopted to enforce them have become so pronounced in all 
the great cities by those who are not connected with the 
illegal traffic that such a policy as herein advocated, that is, 
suppression by the Government of the commercial liquor busi- 
ness without violating the principle that a man’s home is his 
castle, should appeal strongly to those who wish to give pro- 
hibition a further trial under the most favorable conditions 
that the present state of feeling on the subject. will permit. 
If such a policy would not prove the final solution, it would 
surely tend to. ameliorate the present Intolerable condition 
by removing the occasion for much of the opposition to pro- 
hibition and thus permit us to determine in a more orderly 
manner the attitude of the people on this important question. 
If after a reasonable trial the people are but little better 
satisfied than they are now, it would be the part of wisdom 
to eliminate the eighteenth amendment from the Constitu- 
tion and adopt some plan that has been tried out and proved 
reasonably satisfactory in some Province of Canada, or in 
some European country where the prohibition sentiment is 
strong but not sufficient to make strict prohibition practicable. 

If reasonable and sane methods of enforcement fail to con- 
vince large and populous sections of the country that Federal 
prohibition is wise and workable, then the eighteenth amend- 
ment, unless repealed, must follow within the next decade the 
course of the fiffeenth amendment, which provided for negro en- 
franchisement. The attention of those extremists who are now 
demanding that the Army be used to enforce the eighteenth 
amendment should be directed to the fact that during the so- 
called reconstruction period the Army failed to establish per- 
manently the constitutional rights of negroes to vote in those 
sections where serious opposition developed. A plebiscite or an 
opportunity for the voters to register their opinion on Federal 
prohibition would furnish yaluable information as to the atti- 
tude of the people in various sections of the country, especially 
in the great cities and centers of population, and would be of 
inestimable benefit to those whose duty it is to legislate for 
the whole country on this subject. 

If, due to the eighteenth amendment, the production in the 
homes for home consumption of alcoholic beyerages becomes 
general, it must be admitted that prohibition will prove of 
little benefit either economically or morally. It is unsound 
economically to introduce a condition which would take the 
manufacture of any commodity, be it wearing apparel or wine, 
out of the hands of those most competent and best qualified 
to produce the same and encourage millions to become spe- 
cialists. Furthermore, instead of removing the drink evil from 
the young it would bring them into the closest possible contact 
with it. 

Inasmuch as the eighteenth amendment was presumably 
adopted in good faith by the several States and provides for 
concurrent power in enforcement, it is the duty of the proper 
officers of each State to cooperate in enforcing it in so far as 
it does not conflict with implied or guaranteed individual 
rights. 

The present duty of Congress is clear and unmistakable. It 
should make liberal appropriations for enforcement If, but 
only if— 

First. The enforcement agencies are required to give posi- 
tive, definite, and unmistakable assurance that they will clean 
house by discharging all employees who have criminal records 
or who haye criminal proclivities. 

Second. That in enforcing the eighteenth amendment they 
will serupulously respect and obey the fourth article of the 
Constitution, which prohibits unlawful searches and seizures, 
and that they will respect the spirit of the entire Constitution. 
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Third. That they will not condone, encourage, or cooperate 
with any State or local enforcement official who violates either 
the letter or the spirit of the Constitution. 

Fourth. That they will avoid even the appearance of dicta- 
tion from any agency other than that duly constituted by law. 

The fathers of this Republic, being of the opinion that the 
least governed people are the best governed, and that the Gov- 
ernment exists for the people rather than that the people exist 
for the Government, did not look upon the making of much law 
as the highest aim of the Commonwealth, nor did they intend 
to bring into existence a form of government which could be 
used to annoy its citizens. Within reasonable limitations, the 
stability of our institutions depends upon our conceding to the 
people of each locality the freedom of choice in all nonessen- 

als. 

Those who advocate prohibition, especially the paid profes- 
sional reformers, are inclined to insist on unduly beavy penal- 
ties, which all past history shows have not accomplished thelr 
desired or expected results. The surest way to develop a real 
criminal, a dangerous criminal, a criminal for life, is to send 
him to the penitentiary for some minor offense, Our cities 
present the grave religious, social, and political problems, and 
it is to be expected that the leaders of religious bodies who 
have made such a lamentable failure of their chosen work in 
the great centers of population can do little more than make a 
mess of political matters when they attempt to force men to 
become moral by law. If prohibition is necessary, it is because 
the great moral agencies of supposedly good influence have 
failed to induce men to lead temperate lives, which is one of 
the essentials of good citizenship. t 

Through the practice of temperance character is developed 
and morals improved. Through the enactment of strict pro- 
hibition laws character is weakened and morals decay. Re- 
move all temptation, all opportunity, all ability to choose be- 
tween good and bad, right and wrong, between that which is 
temperate and that which is intemperate, and we will become 
characterless, unmoral, like babes, being neither moral nor im- 
moral. The Bible warns against intemperance but does not 
advocate prohibition. We can not possibly make prohibition a 
religious or a moral issue without discrediting both the Jewish 
and Christian religions. The great work of the church is to 
induce individuais to live morally, walk uprightly, deal hon- 
orably, and act charitably, and thus solve indirectly our social, 
industrial, and political problems. If the use of alcohol is the 
great curse of the human race that it has been depicted, it is 
indeed strange that only its abuse not its use was condemned 
in the Word of God, and that those peoples addicted to its use 
have surpassed, outdistanced, outclassed all others in every 
human endeavor. It is a fact that the alcoholic nations and 
races, which dominate all Europe and America, in sharp con- 
trast to the nonalcoholic nations and races, such as the 
Chinese, Hindoos, and Mohammedans, have advanced the 
status of women, have produced the great political and re- 
ligious liberators; and the men and women of philanthropy, of 
genius, of science, and of literature. Within the confines of 
these nations we also find our great paintings, our fine sculp- 
tures, and our magnificent architecture. 

That which may be disastrous to many individuals may be 
an important factor in the progress, even the preservation, of 
the race. Fire, wind, and water number their individual vic- 
tims by the millions, but are essential to the progress and the 
preservation of the race. While we do not prohibit the posses- 
sion and transportation of matches In order to prevent arson, 
we endeavor to discourage their misuse by punishment. If, 
however, they became a graye menace, society no doubt would 
attempt to protect itself by prohibiting their manufacture, sale, 
and transportation. So with liquor. Society will not tolerate 
the serious deterioration of industrial efficiency nor a grave 
menace to life and property on the part of those who indulge 
immoderately, and if severe punishment for the gross and 
general misuse of intoxicating beverages will not suffice, strict 
prohibition will, if possible, be made effective, regardless of 
personal liberty, constitutional guaranties, and inalienable 
rights. 

Both the sixteenth and the eighteenth amendments placed in 
the hands of Congress great and new power which unfortu- 
nately in both cases it failed to use with discretion and modera- 
tion. Much of the legislation pertaining to income tax un- 


doubtedly was inspired by socialistic sentiment and by unjusti- 
fied prejudice against those who have been largely instru- 
mental in making this a land of unparalleled prosperity and 
boundless opportunity. Much of the drastic legislation relat- 
ing to prohibition enforcement unquestionably has been die- 
tated by industrial autocrats, religious fanatics, and sub- 
sidized reformers. Whenever the legislature or any other de- 
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partment of government surrenders its better judgment to 
popular clamor it naturally follows that long-established rights 
and privileges are placed in jeopardy. 

The manner in which Congress has exercised the powers 
conferred by the sixteenth and the eighteenth amendments 
furnishes the only adequate explanation as to the countrywide 
opposition to the ratification of the twentieth amendment, which 
would grant Congress the right to regulate child labor. 

By adopting the nineteenth amendment, we took our most 
recent step in the direction of democracy. That women had 
a perfect right to demand the ballot can not be questioned, but, 
in view of the indifference of men in regard to their franchise 
obligation, it might have been better to restrict the voting 
privilege to men and women who possess sufficient educational 
qualifications to enable them to vote intelligently. What men 
and women can do, or might do, in order to better conditions, 
and what they actually do, are, unfortunately, not always the 
same, Thus far, the enfranchisement of women has had four 
unfavorable results, all. of which they no doubt in time will 
overcome. 

First. They have increased rather than diminished the tend- 
ency toward paternalism in government. It is upon the home, 
the school, the church, not upon legislation and governmental 
regulations, that we must depend for the development of mind, 
morals, and character. Furthermore, any attempt to force the 
Government to do anything that can be done by an individual 
or a business corporation means additional burdens placed 
upon the backs of all the people. No government can conduct 
business efficiently or economically. 

Second. They have somewhat increased the percentage of 
the stay-at-home vote, but their proportionally largest vote 
is where the population is densest, that is where the control 
of the corrupt political ring is almost unchallenged. If the 
political boss can get out the women’s vote in the cities and 
the women fail to vote in the country districts, our political 
situation has not been improved. 

Third. In small communities sensitive men, or should we 
say sensible men, hesifate to become candidates for fear, un- 
grounded perhaps, that their personal and family affairs will be 
unduly subjected to discussion and dissection. 

Fourth. Except possibly in the large cities the erratic or 
independent voting of women tends to weaken party loyalty 
and, thus, destroys in a measure government by or through 
responsible political parties, which is the most efficient agency 
yet devised for governing city, State, and Nation. 

Possibly it would be best if the States were permitted to de- 
termine the basis for franchise. Each State should be able to 
decide whether it would be best for it to have restricted or 
liberal franchise qualifications, and that which is best for the 
several States will be best for the Nation as a whole. 

The practical results obtained through the constitutional 
amendments which are not in accord with the fundamental 
principles of our form of government seem to indicate that the 
political wisdom of the fathers of our Constitution was beyond 
our appreciation and comprehension. In view of the fact that 
a wave of excitement or hysteria may carry with it an unwise 
constitutional amendment which must be retained as long as 
a small minority of the States or a small minority of the Mem- 
bers of the House or Senate so wills, it would be safer if an 
amendment could be annulled by a majority of the States and 
of the House and Senate. It is of the utmost importance that 
the Constitution should be difficult to amend, but if we are 
to use the Constitution as a means for experimental legislation, 
then it would seem that a majority of both Houses of Congress, 
with a majority of the States concurring, should have the right 
to annul any amendment that proves unsuccessful or unsatis- 
factory. There is, of course, a great difference in the position 
of an amendment like the seventeenth, which provides for the 
direct election of United States Senators, and the eighteenth 
or prohibition amendment. The seventeenth amendment is self- 
enforceable and must be retained in full effect as long as more 
than one-third of either of the two branches of the State legis- 
latures of 18 States, which States may contain less than one- 
tenth of our population, or so long as 88 United States Senators 
or 145 United States Congressmen so decree. A majority, how- 

ver, of either House of Congress or the President, sustained in 
is veto by more than a third of the Members of either House, 
may withhold appropriations at any time the enforcement 
agencies or the local authorities abuse their power, and thus 
practically nullify the eighteenth amendment, which is not self- 
enforceable. The majority in this case has the whip hand 
which under certain circumstances it might become their 
patriotic duty to use. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the total estimates for the fiscal year 1927, including 
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the Postal Service, as submitted to the Budget, amount to 
$3,896,207,921.66. The total appropriations for the fiscal year 
1926, not taking into account any amounts which may be 
allowed for 1926 in the supplemental and deficiency appro- 
priation bills to come at this session, was $3,741,787,060.31. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the estimates for the fiscal year 
1927 are $154,420,861.35 in excess of the appropriations for 
1926, as far as they have gone. The total estimates for 1927 
for the Postal Service payable from the postal revenues amount 
to $740,077,563. The total appropriations for the Postal Service 
for 1926 payable out of the postal revenues amounted to $636,- 
269,415. So that the postal estimates for 1927 show an increase 
over the appropriations of 1926 of $103,808,141. Eliminating 
from the grand increase of $154,420,861.35 the increase in the 
postal estimates, the net increase of all other items in the 
Budget amounts to 850.612.713.385. 

While there are numerous increases and decreases through- 
out the Budget, there are several major factors which bring 
about the net increase referred to. The apparent large in- 
erease in the postal estimates is due to the fact that the 1926 
postal appropriations did not include the necessary appropria- 
tions for the increased salaries under the new law, amounting 
to $71,000,000. When this is taken into consideration the 
postal increase of about $104,000,000 is reduced to approxi- 
mately $33,000,000; and when you take into consideration the 
fact that the average annual increase in the postal business 
amounts to about 7 per cent, you can readily understand why 
there is a continuous increase from year to year in the postal 
appropriations. 

For example, if we were to say that the total cost of the 
Post Office Department for the existing year would be $750,- 
000,000 and the estimated increase in business amounts to 7 
per cent, it would show an increase of 4 or 4½ per cent in the 
appropriations, and that would make $780,000,000, and that 
would be normal. It would not be extraordinary, and it would 
not be any evidence that we ate extravagant. It would simply 
be evidence that we are meeting the demands of the increased 
business due to the needs of the increased population of the 
United States; for, after all, the Post Office Department is the 
barometer of the activities of the people of the United States 
to a greater extent than the activities of any other department 
in the Government can be. 

It may be of interest to the House to know that the amount 
recommended in this bill for the Postal Service is only $4,000,000 
less than it cost to operate the entire Government outside of 
the Postal Service in 1916. Just imagine that one department 
of the Government to-day, nine years away from a given period, 
requires more money to operate it on account of the increased 
population and enlarged business that is involved than all the 
rest of the Government required to conduct the various activi- 
ties nine years ago! It shows the marvelous development of 
the Nation, the activities of the people, as nothing else could. 

Now, under the Veterans’ Bureau there is an increase in the 
adjusted service certificate fund from $50,000,000 to $140,- 
000,000, or $90,000,000 more for that purpose than was carried 
for that purpose for the current fiscal year. If it had not been 
necessary to make this increase for this fund there would have 
been a net decrease in all the other estimates for 1927 besides 
the Postal Service of $40,000,000. 

Now, why was it necessary to make that increase? The act 
establishing the adjusted service certificate fund distributed the 
building up of the fund over 20 years. This is what is known 
as the soldiers’ bonus, if people can not understand it by the 
terms I previously used, the adjusted service certificate fund. 
The estimated number of certificates to be issued is now placed 
at 3,400,000, and the amount which will be required annually 
to build up the fund over the 20-year period is $140,000,000. It 
was thought early after the bonus law was passed authorizing 
the adjusted compensation payments that not so many people 
would apply, and while we were considering the appropriation 
bill for the year 1926 for this purpose the information came to 
us that applications for benefits under the act were very much 
fewer than was anticipated, and it was then said by those in 
responsible authority that it looked as if $50,000,000 would do 
for this year. But it has turned out that probably 8,400,000 
certificates will be issued. 

It was realized that in the aggregate it would probably take 
an average of $100,000,000 a year. It would run from $119,- 
000,000 at the highest down to $97,000,000 at the lowest, and 
the average would be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$100,000,000 over the 20-year period. But the estimated num- 
ber that it was thought would apply was largely increased 
over the estimated number that it was thought would be the 
case, and the result is that we find ourselves this year having 
necessity for $140,000,000 to be appropriated toward this fund 
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instead of $50,000,000, as was appropriated for the current | in revenue during the remainder of the fiscal year 1926 will 


year, which is $90,000,000 more than we had expected. 

It was thought, when we were considering the question 
shortly after the bonus act was passed, that the aggregate 
face value of the certificates would be $3,140,000,000. It is 
now believed that instead of $3,140,000,000, the certificate 
values will aggregate $3,500,000,000. 

When we take into consideration the amounts that will be 
necessary to appropriate at this session on account of the fiscal 
year 1926, the total of 1926 appropriations will ultimately 
be less than the estimates as they have been transmitted in 
the Budget for 1927. 

One large decrease in our estimated charges for the next 
fiscal year is in the amount for interest on the public debt, 
which is reduced from $820,000,000 for 1926 to $795,000,000 for 
1927, or by $25,000,000. I would like to say here that since 
the debt was at its peak when the interest amounted to 
$1,055,000,000 for a single year, the interest reduction to 
$795,000,000 make a total annual aggregate in interest saving 
on the public debt of $260,000,000—not a very bad record. 
[Applause. } 


have the effect of considerably reducing the estimated surplus 
of $262,000,000, to which I have called the attention of the 
committee, for the fiscal year 1926, and will have the effect of 
practically eliminating the entire surplus of $3830,000,000, to 
which I haye called your attention, for the year 1927. On the 
present vlew of our receipts and expenditures there would be 
about a balance between receipts and expenditures for the year 
1927. What the fiscal year 1927 will show when the returns 
are all finally in for that year will depend very much on several 
factors. If the new law should prove to be a stimulus to the 
investment of large amounts of capital in industry, which is not 
now so employed, there should be a very favorable return to 
the Government in the form of taxes from that investment. On 
the other hand, if Congress enters into any appreciable amount 
of expenditures in new fields—which it sometimes does and 
which are not now a part of the financial picture—we may 
find ourselves in the situation where we are out of balance ut 
the end of the fiscal year 1927 on the wrong side of the ledger. 

There has been need for the exercise of economy and 
restraint in expenditures. We have had it, and we must con- 


While this reduction for 1927 takes place in the interest | tinue to have it, in a very pronounced degree if we are not to 
charge, the sinking fund automatically increases from $325,- | find ourselves with an expenditure program which will run 
000,000 to $339,000,000, or by approximately $14,000,000. Now | ahead of our estimated receipts. We might as well understand 
it should be remembered that included in the aggregate cost the situation. There is no use of evading the responsibility; 
of the Government there is about $500,000,000 for the sinking | there is no use hiding our heads in the sand with the thought 


fund and other public debt retirement requirements, so that | that we are out of sight. 


We are here, charged with the e- 


if we had no debt retirements to make we would have sub- | Sponsibility of dealing with these great problems and they 
stantially $500,000,000 less annual expense; and we charge this | must be dealt with fairly, truthfully, frankly, and courageously. 


$500,000,000 as a part of the expense for the conduct of the 
Goverument, whereas prior to the war if we should by any 
chance undertake a comparison we would find that there was 
no sinking fund expenditure charge. So we have $500,000,000 
of an obligation there that did not exist yonder, if I may put 
it that way. 

Now as to the receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 
1925, exclusive of postal ates 3 and expenditures. The actual 
receipts were $3,780,000,000. ‘The actual expenditures for 1925 
were $3,530,000,000. That left a surplus of $250,000,000, and 


that surplus was utilized to pay off a part of the public debt. | 


Mr. McDUFFIB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Referring to the deficit in the Post Office 
Department—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not reached that yet, and if the 
gentleman will permit, I will explain this portion of the bill 
and then come to that referring to the Post Office Department. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I thought the gentleman had just covered 
the $80,000,000 and 840,000,000 

Mr. MADDEN. I was talking about the aggregate cost of 
the Government being $40,000,000 if it were not for certain 
factors. When we get to the post-office branch of this bill I 
will explain the deficit. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. I wish the gentleman, if he knows 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to proceed in order, because I have 
prepared an orderly discussion of this bill, and if I am per- 


mitted to proceed with it I think it will be very much better | 


for those who want to read the Recorp later, as it will be more 
easily understood. 

Now, as to the receipts and expenditures for 1926, exclusive 
of postal revenues. Under existing laws the receipts are esti- 
mated at $3,880,000,000, while the expenditures are estimated 
at $3,618,000,000 and the surplus’ at $262,000,000. The re- 
celpts and expenditures for the fiscal year 1927, exclusive of 
the postal revenues, are estimated under existing laws at 
83.824,000,000 and the expenditures at $3,494,000,000, the ex- 
cess of receipts over expenditures being estimated at 
$830,000,000. 

Now, appropriations and expenditures must not be con- 
founded with each other. It is one thing to make an appro- 
priation and quite another thing to deal with expenditures, be- 
cause while we may have available $3,800,000,000 for expendi- 
ture in a given year, we may not spend a considerable part of 
that sum because we have not reached the stage where it 
ought to be expended. So while we make estimates and appro- 
priations to meet anticipated obligations, it does not follow 
that the year begins and closes with the expenditure of all the 
money that may be appropriated, and it does not follow that 
the appropriations and expenditures balance during the period 
of any single year. 

The tax reduction bill which this House has just passed by 
such an overwhelming majority makes a decrease in the reye- 
nues for the calendar year 1926 estimated at $825,000,000. 
Now, let us assume that the bill is enacted into law expedi- 
tiously and without many substantial changes, The decrease 


We might just as well tell the truth one time as another, and 
we had better tell it in advance than to be compelled to telt 
it later. [Applause.] 

I have been in the habit of bringing to you all the facts at my 
disposal and never covering them up, no matter what they 
showed. [Applause.] Whether they show against me or for 
me I am for the facts. You are the spokesmen for the people; 
we are the servants of the spokesmen of the people; you charge 
us with the responsibility of investigating and getting the facts; 
if we fail to bring the facts to you, we fail in the performance 
of the duty with which you have charged us. There is no poli- 
tics in anything this committee does. Every member of the 
committee is a full-fledged paid-up member, whether he is a 
Democrat or a Republican, and knows everything that the chair- 
man knows about everything that is to be done, and each one 
is called upon to assume his share of the responsibility. I am 
very proud to say that under the leadership of the distinguished 


| gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] the Democratic mem- 


bers of the Appropriations Committee have been in harmony 
with everything that has been done, and they have cooperated 
with us in everything we have had to do, faithfully, cour- 
ageously, and honestly, and we haye never had one difference 
of opinion arising out of partisanship about the final conclu- 
sion of any question before the committee since I haye been 
chairman. [Applause.] There is no abler man in the House, 
nor more courageous; no man more worthy of confidence; and 
no man better qualified to judge of facts than Jon Byrns, the 
distinguished gentleman from Tennessee. [Applause.] Nobody 
follows anybody in our committee; we all follow each other; 
we are all one. 

I was very much pleased the other day, if I may be allowed 
to break into something that has nothing to do with this bill, 
when one of the new Democratic members came to me after the 
meeting was over, the first meeting he had attended, and said: 


I never was so happy in my life at any meeting I have ever attended 
as I was in my attendance at the meeting of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to-day. It Is the first time 1 was ever allowed to go into any 
meeting where everything was so wide open for everybody. 


That is a tribute to the Committee on Appropriations, and I 
thank the gentleman who made that statement to me, because 
that is the policy of the Committee on Appropriations. [Ap- 
plause.] ; 

If there was need for economy and restraint in expenditures 
in order that we might produce a surplus and effect another. 
tax reduction for the benefit of the public, there is now good 
reason why we should be more vigilant than ever, after tax 
reduction is a reality, to see that we do not listen too readily 
to the many pleas for special consideration by the numerous 
activities which want more support than they are getting from 
the Federal Government. I was called away two or three times 
during the recess to make speeches on the Government, its 
activities, its cost, its taxation powers, and the obligations of 
the people. I received very ready response to the statement 
that I was in favor of the most rigid economy in Government 
expenditures, Everybody responded to that general statement, 
But after the meeting was over, in every instance, I think not 
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less than a dozen men would come to me, each having some pet 
hobby of his own for which he needed money and say, “ Con- 
fidentially, that ought not to apply to the thing I am now going 
to talk about.” [Laughter and applause.] That is our diffi- 
culty. They are all in favor of economy for the other fellow, 
but when it reaches them they say, “This particular activity 
of the Government must not be curtailed under any circum- 
stances. Its continuance at its present standard is vital to the 
Nation’s life. Please, Mr. Chairman, ignore your attitude of 
economy for the moment and treat us with generous liberality.” 
[Laughter.] 

The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations is as 
tender-hearted as most people in the country except when he is 
dealing with Government finances. We talk billions in the 
committee. We get an inflated notion of what money means, 
but we do not see much of it. We know very little about it, 
and sometimes it gets rather irksome to see your name in the 
headlines of the newspapers when you are talking in billions 
and then receive notices from every bank that will lend you 
money telling you that your note is unpaid and your account 
is overdrawn. [Laughter.] 

It takes courage to live up to the standard that you have set, 
but we are going forward and we have nailed “economy” to 
the masthead of the ship of state of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and unless you have got a good case, please do not 
apply. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; indeed. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The President stole your 
economy legend on the masthead, did he not? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I do not care who steals it as long as 
we do the work. ` 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But Congress is doing the work 
and the President is taking the credit. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I do not claim any credit for anything. 
I am just a drudge here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. While that may be true, we who work here 
with the gentleman know that whatever economy is effected 
the gentleman from Illinois is entitled to the credit for it and 
not the President of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I know the Congress of the United States 
deserves the greatest praise for the cooperation which it has 
given in the economy program. They are the constitutional 
agents that have the right to say whether economy or extrava- 
gance shall prevail. It is with them that the final power les. 
I agree to that. 

We have made gratifying and astounding reduction in the 
public debt since June 30, 1919. On that date our debt was 
approximately $25,500,000,000. The total on June 80 last was 
$20,500,000,000, a net decrease in the last six fiscal years, from 
1920 to 1925, of $5,000,000,000. 

During the fiscal year 1925 just closed the public debt was 
reduced by $735,000,000. We can not have, nor should we 
expect, as great a reduction in the public debt as has taken 
place during the past six fiscal years. We might as well under- 
stand that. We have averaged a reduction of about $880,000,000 
a year over that period. We had some unusually large sums 
available for reduction of the public debt which we shall not 
have in all probahility soon again. 

Of the $5,000,000,000 of reduction, over $1,000,000,000 came 
through the reduction in the general fund of the Treasury, 
which is now reduced about as low as is safe for the normal 
working needs of the Government. Surpluses and receipts 
gave us about $1,700,000,000, and with tax legislation eliminat- 
ing our surplus we can not expect much debt reduction from 
that source. The remainder of the $5,000,000,000 of reduction 
came about through the employment of our sinking fund, re- 
ceipts from foreign repayments under debt settlements, and 
miscellaneous sources. 

The estimated reduction of the public debt during the fiscal 
year 1927 is placed at $515,000,000, and it is not very probable 
that this sum will be very considerably enlarged. Of this 
sum $339,000,000 is represented by the sinking fund, $175,- 
000,000 by foreign payments under debt settlements, and 
$1,000,000 from miscellaneous sources. 

Coming now to the bill which is before the House, it appro- 
priates for two very large and important departments of the 
Government—the Treasury and the Post Office. 

The total estimates for the bill aggregated $872,458,861.63. 
The total recommended in the bill is $867,855,461.63, or 
$4,606,400 less than the estimate. The total appropriation for 
these two departments for 1926 was $763.889,994.50. The bill 
is $105,962,467.13 more than the bill for 1926. 
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For the Treasury the bill carries $129,616,158.68. This sum 
is $1,165,140 less than the estimates. It is $1,995,579.13 more 
than the appropriation for 1926. 

Mr, McDUFFIE. May I interrupt the gentleman there be- 
cause he has passed the Post Office Department? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I have not passed the Post Office De- 
partment. I am coming to a detailed tatement with reference 
to that department, if the gentleman will permit. 

Let me mention a few of the outstanding features of the bill 
aud leave the rest for discussion under the five-minute rule. 

Twenty-five million sheets of finished currency have been pro- 
yided as a reserve for the Treasurer of the United States. 
To-day there is no reserve of finished currency in the Treasury. 
This provision for an estimated reserve is presumed to give a 
two months’ reserve stock of finished currency in the Treasury 
vaults. One of the reasons for this is that when we use the 
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money freshly printed the ink is easily rubbed off and it is easy 


to raise the figures on the bills. Another reason is that if the 
currency is allowed to dry it is presumed to have a 10 per cent 
better wearing quality; and, in addition, it is a great protection 
against counterfeiting. The total cost of this reserve which we 
are providing is $820,000. So you see we are appropriating a 
lot of money for a very useful purpose, which, adds to the 
aggregate of the bill. 

Appropriations for the customs service are increased $461,800. 
A year ago the appropriations for the customs service were 
reduced by $318,000, based on an estimated decrease in customs 
revenues. The estimates submitted to Congress at that time 
placed the revenues from customs for the fiscal year 1926 at 
$535,000,000, whereas they amounted to $550,000,000. The pres- 
ent situation indicates that the current year will show the 
largest collection of customs of any year in the history of the 
Government. They are estimating, and conservatively estimat- 
ing, that $565,000,000 will be collected from this source during 
the present fiscal year. 

The collections of the first five months of the current fiscal 
year total $246,400,000, with a good prospect of this sum being 
increased to $285,000,000 or $290,000,000 for the six months 
ending December 31. This figure will compare with $249,000,000 
collected in the first six months of the record of 1923. With 
such unusual collections materializing during the fiscal year 
1926, approximately $30,000,000 more than it was estimated 
when the 1926 estimate of appropriations was prepared would 
be collected. The work of the customs service can not be car- 
ried on efficiently with the decreased appropriation. 

So we provided for an additional sum in order that they may 
be able properly to examine all imports that may arise. Im- 
ports that come through parcel post have never been very 
closely examined until recently. We have been able to increase 
the revenue from that source alone by the close inspection of 
packages $28,000,000 in the last year. To do that required a 
larger force. 

The committee recommends the consolidation of three ap- 
propriations for the Internal Revenue Service. The estimates 
for the fiscal year 1927 were prepared upon the basis of the 
revenue law now in force. The committee believes that with 
the reduction of the number of taxpayers which will take place 
under the increased exemptions under the new revenue bill the 
work of the bureau will be lessened and that the service can 
be conducted adequately and efficiently during the next year 
with the amount which is recommended. 

Now as to prohibition: The work of prohibition enforce- 
ment has recently been reorganized. The appropriation for the 
enforcement of prohibition and the narcotie act is reduced 
from $11,000,000 to $10,635,685, a decrease of $364,315. Of the 
amount recommended the sum of $9,306,245 is allotted for pro- 
hibition enforcement, and $1,329,440 is allotted for narcotic 
work. 

The work of prohibition enforcement has recently been reor- 
ganized, effective April 1 last, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury placed under the direction of Assistant Secretary Andrews 
the three services of the Treasury Department actively engaged 
in enforcement and prevention work—the Prohibition Unit, the 
Customs Service, and the Coast Guard. 

The previous organization of the Prohibition Unit provided 
a highly centralized organization in Washington. The rcor- 
ganized service provides for a decentralization of the service, 
the establishment of 24 administrative districts throughout the 
country, each of which is subdivided into smaller administra- 
tive units whose boundaries are coterminate with those of the 
districts of the United States district courts. 

This organization supersedes the former organization by 
States with a director in charge of each State division. It is 
believed that the organization as at present outlined will lend 
itself to a closer cooperation between the administrator and his 
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assistants In charge of the Federal district court unit and the 
Federal district attorney of that district, a factor vitally essen- 
tial to the success of enforcement, 

Mr. CULLEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CULLEN. Can you give us any idea as to the additional 
amount collected in fines under the prohibition enforcement 
law? 

Mr. MADDEN. Nearly $6,000,000 in the last year. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Did the committee consider the coordinating 
of enforcement of various provisions providing for narcotics—— 

Mr. MADDEN. We have no authority to do that; we deal 
with appropriations and not with legislation. 

Mr. HUDSON. Did the committee talk about it? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; we talked about it, but we had no 
legislative authority. 

The amount allowed to be used for advances to persons en- 
gaged in the enforcement work prior to an accounting for the 
expenditure is increased from $50,000 to $250,000, and $50,000 
of that fund made immediately available. This increase is 
made necessary on account of the decentralization of the en- 
forcement work in the 24 districts instead of being directed 
from Washington. 

Authority is also granted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange surplus Liberty motors now owned by the Treas- 
ury Department for completed new power boats for use in the 
Coast Guards, customs, and prohibition services. 

The Treasury Department owns about 180 Liberty motors, 
and they would like to have authority to exchange them for 
finished speed boats which they need to use in border waters. 
The committee has recommended that authority be granted by 
the House to make this exchange. 

The appropriations for the Coast Guard are increased from 
$20,597,835 to $24,218,140 or by the sum of $3,615,305. Dividing 
the amount in the bill between the regular activities of the 
Coast Guard and the amounts used in the suppression of rum 
runners and other such activities, we find appropriated for 
regular service $11,495,336, and for law enforcement, $12,717,- 
804. They have 426 vessels, and of these 74 are engaged in 
the regular Coast Guard activities and 352 in the new law- 
enforcement work. The personnel recommended for 1927 covers 
412 commissioned officers, 72 cadets, 824 warrant officers, and 
9,369 enlisted men. The increase for 1927 provides 10 addi- 
tional officers and 1,580 additional enlisted men. Of the 1,580 
additional men, 1,080 go to make up deficiencies in the present 
crews on vessels and at shore establishments, and 590 are in- 
tended to provide a period of training for recruits before plac- 
ing them on the ships. As to the effectiveness of the Coast 
Guard, here is a statement made by Admiral Billard, when he 
was before the committee: 


The committee now is interested in the result of our operations 
against the rum ships off our coasts. You may recall that last year 
when I was before you I told you in substance that there had 
been no material change in the situation, pointing out that the Coast 
Guard did not then have its additional equipment. I am now grati- 
fled to be able to report to you substantial and, in my judgment, very 
satisfactory accomplishments. 

The notorious “rum row” formerly lying off the entrance to New 
York and off Long Island and New Jersey haS been effectively scat- 
tered. It must not be understood that foreign vessels laden with 
liquor no longer hover off these coasts. Continuous and active scout- 
ing by Coast Guard vessels discloses the fact that rum ships in greatly 
reduced numbers appear desultorily in these waters and are constantly 
endeavoring to evade the vigilance of the Coast Guard blockade, 

About the ist of May last, which was just prior to a concerted drive 
by the Coast Guard at this problem, there lay between the capes of 
the Delaware and Cape Cod between 60 and 70 rum ships, the number 
varying, of course, from week to week. A report reaching my desk day 
before yesterday showed the presence in the corresponding area of 7 
rum ships. 

The results accomplished by the Coast Guard have fully justified 
the temporary enlargement that has been authorized for this enforce- 
ment work. I can say that the Coast Guard finds that it is engaged 
in a task of tremendous proportions, in which it is making steady, 
gratifying, and successful progress. 


In respect to the Public Health Service, speaking now par- 
ticularly of the prevention of the spread of contagious and 
infectious diseases through oysters and other shellfish, gentle- 
men will remember that last year there was a terrific scare 
about an epidemic of typhoid, traced to impure oysters, and 
our committee then began an investigation into which we 
called the Public Health Service, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Department of Commerce. At the end of the 
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investigation we had an agreement between these three de- 
partments under which the Public Health Service was charged 
with the responsibility of finding out how oysters could be 
raised and made fit for food. That investigation was com- 
pleted, and we are very much gratified to be able to say to 
this House and to the country that the Public Health Service 
and those cooperating with it have worked out the problem 
to the satisfaction of everybody. 

The Department of Agriculture and the Department of Com- 
merce are cooperating closely with the Public Health Service, 
and the oyster houses throughout the country have been classi- 
fied so that they have what is known as the preferred class 
of shellfish dealers to whom shipments are allowed to be 
made, and who guarantee the purity of the food from these 
shellfish. It has not only created confidence, but it bas pre- 
served health, and it has increased the volume of business 
— — encouraged the investment of new capital in the enter- 
rise. 

I shall not, at this time, enter into the appropriations for 
that purpose, because I have given you all that there is any 
necessity for. 

As to the Post Office—— 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman goes 
to that, will he yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. I understood from the gentleman that the 
amount received by fines in the enforcement of the prohibition 
law amounted to about $6,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not state the figure accurately, but 
in that neighborhood. 

Mr. HERSEY. The Government has seized and forfeited a 
great many valuable vessels, ships, and high-powered auto- 
mobiles. Is the amount that the Government has received 
from fines in addition to those forfeitures? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; the Government, under a new law 
where a forfeiture is made, now takes an automobile or motor 
boat and uses it for Government purposes in the customs or 
prohibition work. The result of that is that we are able to 
have a very much stronger border patrol along the Canadian 
line than we have had before. We are able to do the work 
for less, and we are able to get cooperation between the im- 
migration and customs service and the Prohibition Enforce- 
ment Unit at the same time, because of the fact that we may 
be able to use the automobiles. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The oyster industry is of considerable 
importance and interest to the State of New York, as the gen- 
tleman knows, and I would like to ask some particulars in 
respect to my own district, which contains some of the original 
fields. Has the gentleman any information to show whether 
by reason of this patrol and Government oversight the in- 
dustry is on the increase? In other words, whether we are 
planting and cultivating more oysters. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; the States have cooperated magnifi- 
ciently with the Government. They have eliminated shipments 
from impure beds and have established certification for pure 
beds, and have restored public confidence. The Public Health 
Service certifies to the certification of the State health author- 
ities. For example, the State will certify whén it finds a cer- 
tain state of facts, and against that certification the Public 
Health Service will certify that they know that to be the faet. 
These certificates go to the consuming cities, and they have 
established confidence in the purity of the oyster. They have 
established confidence in the minds of the investing public and 
in the consuming public, and it is fair to say that the volume 
of business is greater as a result of this investigation than ever 
before. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And that the planting of oysters is on 
the increase? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Did the investigation show that these raisers 
of oysters had abandoned their practice of moving the oysters 
up to the places of sewage when they wanted to fatten them? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, that is all eliminated. I do not 
know what the practice was, but there is nothing of that kind 
now. É 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not true that there were not many 
cases of typhoid traced to poisoned oysters, but that there was 
an erroneous statement made by certain officials connected with 
the Publie Health Service? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know about that. 
Mr. LAZARO. That is true. 
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Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. A few moments ago the gentleman made 
the statement that by reason of greater attention to the inspec- 
tion of parcel-post packages from other countries the revenues 
of the customs service had been increased $28,000,000. Would 
the gentleman be kind enough to tell us how much is involved 
in the total appropriations for the customs service? 

Mr. MADDEN. About $17,000,000, all told. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In reference to the custodian 
service in the public buildings throughout the country, has the 
committee taken up the question of increases of pay to the 
laborers? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; what the committee did was this: It 
took a lump sum, $644,000, and allowed the department to dis- 
tribute that among the men in the custodian service on as 
nearly a scientific basis as possible, and providing that they 
should investigate the amount paid for like service in private 
industry in the neighborhood. That has been allotted in addi- 
tion to what is carried in the existing bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is that practically along the 
line of the table they submitted to the gentleman's committee? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; exactly. We did not make the table, 
but it was figured out after several months’ careful work. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am glad the committee has 
given these men something near justice. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have taken this action without any so- 
called labor leaders having had anything to do with it—labor 
leaders who would go out and claim that they did it. We did 
it voluntarily in accordance with our understanding of the 
merits of the case. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It will be available to the department 
when? 

Mr. MADDEN. On the ist of July. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Has the gentleman any infor- 
mation as to whether the department is going to make a request 
for legislation which would make it possible to grant it before 
that time in the way of a deficiency? 

Mr. MADDEN. It could not very well be done, because there 
is no provision for it; but what they may do about coming 
before the committee with a deficiency request, I do not know. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The Budget is clearly at fault 
in this. A year ago the Treasury Department recommended it 
to the Budget, and the Budget cut it out. - 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not getting into any quarrel with the 
Treasury Department or with the Budget about this. We have 
disposed of this matter after a-considerable investigation, and 
the question that the gentleman from Minnesota calls to my 
attention, when it comes before us, will be acted upon purely 
on the facts. We are always sympathetic, although we can not 
always give everything. 

Now, as to the Post Office estimates, the total estimates for 
1927 were $741,677,568. In 1926 the appropriations for the 
existing year were $636,269,415. There is an apparent increase 
in 1927 over 1926 of $101,966,888. ‘This large increase over 
the 1926 appropriation needs an explanation. The appropria- 
tions for 1926 were made on the basis of the old salary scale 
before the passage of the act of February 28, 1925, which in- 
creased the salaries of all the employees in the field service 
of the Post Office Department, and, as stated above, they 
amounted to $636,269,415.. To this sum must be added the 
amount of expense which this act will add to the cost of the 
service for the year 1926, which is approximately $71,000,000, 
and $3,789,461.82 which the department states will be required 
in the form of supplemental appropriations for 1926 to meet 
service requirements. Thus it will be seen that the total 
expense for 1926 will be $711,058,876.82 instead of being $636,- 
000,000 plus that we appropriated.. The Budget estimates for 
1927 indicate an increase over the total 1926 appropria- 
tions of $30,618,686.18, and the committee’s recommendations 
in this bill for 1927 amount to $27,177,426.18 more than 
the total of appropriations required for 1922. This latter 
increase is due largely to two factors—the increased volume of 
mail to be handled and the automatic promotions provided by 
law for postal employees. Most of the increases in the amount 
of the postal appropriations are routine, due chiefly to the 
causes I have stated. Two matters deserve special attention at 
this time. 

Mr. McDUFFI® rose. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think what I have to state will cover the 
gentleman’s question, 
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Mr. MeDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to interrupt the 
gentleman, but I am satisfied that this matter that I want to 
inquire about is not in the gentleman’s statement there, 

Mr. MADDEN. Go on. . 

Mr. McDUFFIR. Did the committee ascertain the difference 
between the cost of delivering magazines, catalogues, and 
newspapers and the actual amount received for postage from 
that source? $ 

Mr. MADDEN. We have nothing to do with that matter. 
That is left with the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


Roads. ‘ 


Mr. McDUFFIB. But it can be shown that a great deal of 
the deficit arises from that source. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. And it was shown that last year there 
were several hundred rural routes already approved by the 
department, but there was no money. provided for them. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have a complete statement on that. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I shall be glad to hear it. 

ae CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has consumed 
an hour. . 

Mr. MADDEN. I will take 80 minutes more. If I do not 
use it all, I will yield back whatever remains. 

Two matters deserve special attention at this time; but 
before I go on with them I would like to make a statement 
with reference to the appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment generally. It may be interesting to know that 
while the entrance salary of the postal clerk and carrier, and 
so on, is $1,700 and the maximum is $2,100, there is 78 per 
cent of the carriers in the maximum grade and 66 per cent of 
the clerks in the maximum grade, and 21 per cent of the 
clerical force of the Post Office Department above the maximum 
grade; running from $2,200 to $4,800 a year; so that in telling 
the story of what is the compensation paid to the postal clerks 
and carriers, these facts that I have just stated will be of 
interest. 

Now we come to the Rural Delivery Service. The amount of 
the Rural Delivery Service is $105,600,000. This is made up 
as follows: The Budget reported $104,000,000, and $1,600,000 
supplemental was submitted in House Document No. 138, Of 
this latter sum, $850,000 is made immediately available for 
the fiscal year 1926, to take care of pressing needs of the service 
for new routes. 

5 Mr. MoDUFFIE. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman, 
ut— 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me just state this first. You can not 
get it correct unless it is stated in consecutive order. The 
Budget for 1927 carried $104,000,000 for the Rural Delivery 
Service, of which $470,000 was for new routes and extensions 
of existing routes. The statement made to the committee by 
the Rural Delivery Service was that there ought to be at least 
$1,600,000 added to the $104,000,000, and so an estimate was 
sent up, and we report this $105,600,000 and add the sum of 
$1,600,000 for new routes and extensions. These two amounts— 
$470,000 and $1,600,000—added together bring the total in the 
bill for new routes and extensions to $2,070,000, a sum which is 
slightly in excess of the total estimated needs. 

Then, we have provided that $350,000 of the $2,070,000 is 
to be made immediately available. The statement placed in the 
hearings shows that the need for new routes from the present 
time to June 30, 1927, will cost $2,063,855, and we have given 
$2,070,000, The department also now has $80,000 on hand, 
which is being reserved for emergencies, and we have given in 
this bill $350,000, to be immediately available, for the upkeep 
and extension of new rural routes during the present fiscal 
year. However, the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
tells me it will not be practicable for them to begin to install 
these routes before the Ist of April. While a good many routes 
have been approved, it seems they have not been worked up so 
that they could begin work at once. One of the requirements 
is that letter boxes must be installed, and a lot of other things. 
I do not knew just what the details are. But we give $350,000 
for the installation of these routes, which will all be installed 
before the Ist of next July. That leaves $1,250,000 out of the 
$1,600,000 which will be used to operate the new routes in 
the fiscal year 1927, and then $470,000 more to install new 
routes during 1927, which will be all that can be used legiti- 
mately, and will meet every requirement that has any right 
to be met in the Rural .Delivery Service anywhere in the 
country. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. That is the information I desired, and I 
am very glad to have it. 

Mr. MADDEN, I knew I would be able to give it to the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Can the gentleman state to the House how 
many applications are pending in the department at the 
present time that have been approved by inspectors? 

Mr. MADDEN. There were 432 on November 5 that had 
been approved. 

Some of the requirements have not been met and they could 
not put them all in if they had all the money in the world. 
That is true as to some of them but not all of them, because 
the requirements on the ground have not been complied with. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. But the committee has provided the money 
with which to put them in? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and we are going to see that they are 
put in. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Tes. 

Mr. DOWELL. As I understand it, the department has 
adopted the policy that where a vacancy occurs in the rural 
service the route will be absorbed by extending other routes 
where practicable. Has that matter been brouglit before your 
committee? 

Mr. MADDEN, That matter was brought before our com- 
mittee. The law now authorizes the Postmaster General to 
create, to extend, to consolidate, to lengthen, and to shorten 
routes, and it proyides the payments which may be made for 
service on different lengths of routes. 1 will say to the gentle- 
man very frankly that if I were the Postmaster General—and 
I am not saying this in criticism of the Postmaster General or 
of anybody else—I would proceed immediately to the extent of 
my ability, with the powers I had, to consolidate, lengthen, 
shorten, and eyerything else, and by so doing I could save an 
average of $1,000 on every route that is consolidated and with- 
out cutting anybody's pay. To-day the rural carrier who has 
an automobile does his work in two hours, and there is no 
reason why he should not be engaged all day in the service, 
because he gets $2,137 for dolng what he does. [Applause.] 
I could save many millions in the reorganization of the rural 
routes, 

Mr. DOWELL. Is that being done by the department in the 
manner suggested by the gentleman? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not being done as rapidly as the gentle- 
man would like to see it done, I will say to the gentleman very 
frankly, and I am frank to say it is not being done to the ex- 
tent that good business would dictate; at least, from my 
standpoint, although it may be good business from the stand- 
point of those who have real charge. 

Mr. DOWELL. One other question. Under the law, as 
I understand it, where one route is taken out of 25 miles and 
given to another one of 25 miles, where the roads are per- 
fectly good, the carrier who has had to cover 25 miles would 
have to cover 50 miles. 

Mr. MADDEN. And he gets $33 a mile extra for the extra 
mileage. 

Mr. DOWELL. If that is continued, will it not lead to an 
unequal distribution of salaries? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes, I suppose it would; but there is 
no injustice done to anybody. That is what the law provides 
and the gentleman voted for the law. 

Mr, DOWELL. I understand that; but I want to get at 
how much will be saved from that route. 

Mr. MADDEN. About $1,000, and if we have 45,000 routes 
you can see that there is a field where we can save a lot of 
money. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. LAZARO. I know that the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations gives close study to every item in the bill. 
Now, is it not true that if the Post Office Department had not 
run short of money in the creation and extension of rural 
routes we would have better service, and is it not true that 
cases are dragging because they have not had sufficient money? 
For instance, in my own district I could name at least a 
half dozen cases where they have been ready for at least six 
months. They can not get the service, and they have letters 
from the department showing that it is due to the fact that 
they have not the money. We might as well be frank with one 
another. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I will say to the gentleman that the 
Appropriations Committee can not be blamed for that, because 
last year, this current fiscal year, if you will look at the hear- 
ings relating to the Rural Delivery Service, you will find I 
made this statement: 


It appears to me 
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Speaking to the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General— 


that you have not enough money to do the things which should be 
done. 


I said: 


If we give you $200,000 more than is in the Budget, can you then 
give the service which I think you ought to give to the Rural Delivery 
Service? 


He said: 
If you give us $150,000 we can. 


We gave him the $150,000, and we are not to blame: 

Mr. LAZARO. I do not blame the gentleman at all, but I do 
blame the Post Office Department. 

Mr. MADDEN. Just find all the fault you want. 

Mr. LAZARO. And I can show the gentleman letters written 
some months ago stating that the route is O. K. and has been 
approved, but they have not the money. 

Mr. MADDEN. Just find all the fault you want and they 
will have the money when you pass this bill. It is a part of our 
job to find fault. 

The bill will amply proyide for all requirements of routes 
which have been approved and should be installed. 

We come now to the air mail. This is an interesting topic. 
The air mail contract item in the bill appropriates $2,000,000. 
You will recall that the law provides that the department may 
let contracts for the transportation of mail by air and that not 
to exceed four-fifths of the revenue derived from that source 
shall be employed in the payment of the bills for this trans- 
portation. This $2,000,000 is to meet the obligations that may 
be created under those contracts. 

They have already let five routes—one from Boston to Hart- 
ford and New York; Chicago, Peoria, Springfield, and St. 
Louis ; Chicago, Moline, St. Joseph, Kansas City, and Wichita, 
Oklahoma City, Dallas, and Fort Worth; Salt Lake City, Las 
Vegas, and Los Angeles; Elko (Ney.), Boise (Idaho), and 
Pasco (Wash.). 

These five route contracts have been let and operation is ex- 
pected to begin about the Ist of April. The people to whom 
they were let have to build their planes and lay out their routes 
and establish their fields, hangars, and so forth. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman first let me complete 
this statement. I want to first give the information I have, 
and then I shall be pleased to answer any questions. 

They have advertised for the following routes: Detroit and 
Chicago; Detroit and Cleveland; Chicago, Milwaukee, La 
Crosse, St. Paul, and Minneapolis; Chicago, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Birmingham; Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Jackson 
(Miss.), and New Orleans; Cheyenne, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo; Seattle, Portland, Medford (Oreg.), 
Sacramento, San Francisco, Fresno, Bakersfield, Los Angeles; 
Atlanta, Jackson, Tampa, Miami, and so on. 

The estimate for the air mail service being conducted by the 
Post Office Department itself was $2,750,000. The appropria- 
tion for the existing year was $2,600,000. The committee is 
recommending $2,650,000, instead of $2,750,000 which they 
asked. You may ask why. To begin with, for the fiscal year 
1926, when we gave them $2,600,000, it was suggested by some 
members of our committee that there ought to be more money 
appropriated, but the Assistant Postmaster General in charge 
of the air force sald then that $2,600,000 was all the money 
they needed, and if we gaye them more it would probably 
create extravagance and waste. 

Out of that $2,600,000 we then gave they lighted an airway 
partly between Chicago and New York; and if they had money 
enough to do that out of $2,600,000, with the airway already 
lighted and established and with the prospect that all these 
airways are going to be turned over to the Department of 
Commerce to maintain as aids to navigation of the air, there 
is no sense in giving them $2,750,000 when we are sure that 
$2,650,000 is all they will need. 

The receipts from the transcontinental air line running be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, including the night line 
between Chicago and New York in addition to the other line, 
are about $900,000 a year. It may be the receipts will run 
a little higher than that. 

The Government of the United States, through the Post 
Office Department, has gone through the experimental stages 
of proving the value of air carriage of mail, and we have many 
men throughout the United States who have invested their 
money in what is to be known as commercial aviation. They 
are proposing to carry packages. They are proposing to carry 
passengers a little later on, and they are investing their own 
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money. This is as it should be. They are going to take the 
risk. They are not to call upon the Government of the United 
States for a single cent, except four-fifths of the amount 
received from postage on air mail, and under the law the 
department can not pay more than four-fifths. 

We have proved now that we can fly. We have proved that 
over a period of three or four or five years of flying across 

e Rocky Mountains, the Cascades, and the Alleghenys, and 
t seems to me if we are doing this at a loss of the difference 
between receipts of $900,000 and a cost of $2,700,000, and we 
can find somebody to take this off the Government’s hands 
without any expense to the Government, there is the duty rest- 
ing upon us to see that that is done. 

The question that then arises is when are we going to do it? 
I am making this speech in order to give the Post Office 
Department and the other branches of the Government to 
understand where I stand on this question, if the question 
of the Treasury of the United States is involved. I have no 
time to go down to the department and plead with them, and 
I take this opportunity to express my opinions about what 
they ought to do, publicly, here and now, and I hope that they 
Will take notice of what I have said. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman said that we have 
learned how to fly, and, while that may be true, we are not 
carrying passengers and freight through the air in this coun: 
try as they are abroad, and I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether there is anything in these contracts 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know what the contracts contain, 
I do not know a thing about that part of it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is there any reason why planes car- 
rying the mails should not also be so planned as to carry 
passengers and freight? 

Mr. MADDEN. They can be, and they are going to do that. 
They could not carry this mail if they could not carry freight. 
They can do what the Government can not do. 

It costs 86 cents a mile to fly an airplane when it is empty. 
If you only carried 500 pounds of mail you have got to fly four 
miles before you carry a ton one mile, and if you will just 
multiply 86 by 4, you will see that that is $3.44 a ton-mile we 
are paying for carrying the mail when we carry it in Govern- 
ment planes, If we can let this contract to somebody that is 
willing to carry it at no expense whatever to the Govern- 
ment, I maintain it is our duty to let the contract. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. In just a moment. 

I do not recognize the right of the Government, however, 
to say in the contract which they let to you or to anybody else 
for the carriage of the mail by airplanes that you must carry 
John Jones or Tom Jackson. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Not that they must, but that they 
may. 

Mr. MADDEN. They can do that without Government 
authority. They can do that now. There is no restriction on 
them now, but they will not take the responsibility of doing 
it until they are satisfied it is safe to do it, and I do not 
blame them, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman says they are not do- 
ing it now; of course, the carriage of mail by contract in this 
way is a new thing, but I am asking whether it is possible 
that this carriage of the mail by contract may end in the de- 
velopment of real commercial aviation and carriage of pas- 
sengers and freight in this way? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is only one way you can hope to 
have commercial aviation, and that is for the Government of 
the United States not to pay the men that want commercial 
aviation for the privilege of having it, but for the Govern- 
ment to get out of their way and keep out of competition. 
mer DOWELL. Have there been any contracts entered 

to? 

Mr. MADDEN, Five. 

Mr. DOWELL. Are they building the lines? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are building their lines, putting up 
their hangars, making their fields, and building their planes 
and engines. 

Mr. DOWELL, For what length of time are these con- 
tracts made? 

Mr, MADDEN. I think they are for four years or for an 
indefinite term. I have not seen the contracts. 

Mr. DOWELL. The expenditures authorized in this bill 
are for only one branch, the continental line. Are there no 
expenditures for private lines? 

Mr. MADDEN. We make two appropriations, one for 
$2,000,000 for payment of those who carry mail by air under 
contract to be paid out of the receipts. 
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Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Are these five contracts to take the place 

Mr. MADDEN. There is only one in operation by the 
Government—the transcontinental line. 

Mr. COLTON. When the gentleman says he favors letting 
them by private contract, it is only where the service will be 
equal to that of the Government? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, I am not making any contracts; 
I am only laying down the policy. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I Will. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In order to let the contract to private 
concerns would not it be well to provide that in the contract 
for the transportation of the mail in time of emergency they 
should turn over their planes for national defense? 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand the airplane companies have 
a provision that they shall turn over every facility they have 
in such an emergency as the gentleman speaks of. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. When we have another war the country 
is going to have all the facilities and call for everything it 
wants? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. ; 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman tell us how we com- 
pare with the leading nations of Europe in airplane mail 
service? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no other country in the world 
that does anything like what we have done in the Air Mail 
Service in this country. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. . 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Would the one-fifth which 
the Government would retain under such a contract be suffi- 
cient to pay for handling the mail at the terminals? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; in the transportation by rail all the 
expenses of the terminals come out of the 2 per cent, 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Has the Postmaster General the right 
to lay out routes? 

Mr. MADDEN. The Postmaster General has the right to lay 
out routes if he can get people to bid on them. 

Now, as to the postal receipts and expenses. The audited 
reyenues for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
1925 amounted to $599,591,477.59, and the operating expenses 
were $649,044,567.99, leaving a deficit of $49,453,090.40. The 
estimated revenues for the fiscal year 1926 will be approxi- 
mately $666,000,000. The estimated expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1926 are $709,000,000, leaving an estimated deficit of 
$43,000,000 which has to be levied against the taxpayers of the 
country. The new postal rates were estimated to raise $58,- 
750,000 at the time the new law was enacted. The amount in 
the bill for 1927 is $738,000,000, and the estimated revenue for 
1927 is $710,000,000, leaving an estimated deficit for 1927 of 

Mr. DOWELL. What does that include? 

Mr. MADDEN. That comes about through the increased 


y. 

Now, I have one more item I would like to talk about for a 
minute or two. We appropriate in a great many places for 
light, fuel, and heat, and sometimes a combination of all three. 
Take the Indian schools. We can not enumerate all the places. 
We have been doing that for many years. 

In fixing the compensation of people employed in these vari- 
ous activities the fact that we have given them these things as 
a part of their compensation has fixed the pay at a very much 
lower rate than at what it would have been fixed if these facili- 
ties had not been supplied. It seems that there was no lan- 
guage, or very little, in any bill that has ever been passed that 
authorized that particular thing, although it is a legitimate 
function of the Government and one of the essential needs of 
the service if you are going to get people employed to transact 
the Government's business. The Comptroller General, who is 
the auditor of accounts for all of the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, recently decided that there was very little authority 
in anybody anywhere in the Government to pay for these things 
that we have been supplying. 

We are carrying in this bill a provision known as section 8 
which will cover that and make it legal. If we do not carry 
this provision, and I think it is subject to the point of order— 
although there is no other committee to which it can go—we 
will have to readjust the compensation paid to the people who 
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are in this service and give them money enough so that they 
can pay the Government back for the accommodations which 
it must supply them. But in preference to doing that our 
committee thought it would be wise to provide as follows: 


Sec. 3. The head of an executive department or independent estab- 
lishment, where, in his judgment, conditions of employment require it, 
may continue to furnish civilians employed in the field service with 
quarters, heat, light, household equipment, subsistence, and laundry 
service; and appropriations for the fiscal year 1927 of the character 
heretofore used for such purposes are hereby made available therefor: 
Provided, That the reasonable value of such allowances shall be deter- 
mined and considered as part of the compensation in fixing the salary 
rate of such civillans, 


We have been doing that for all the years that I can recall 
If we discontinue it now, we create chaos in many of the serv- 
ices. If we continue to allow it under this provision, it will not 
cost one cent more than it is costing now. There is nothing in 
this appropriation bill to be carried especially for it. I wanted 
to call this to your attention, although you are not going to 
act upon it now, but I think gentlemen ought to know what it 
is aud what it is intended to supply. [Applause.] 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, on Friday, 
December 18, 1925, shortly before the completion of the consid- 
eration of the tax bill, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] 
moved to strike out the last word and addressed the House for 
a period of five minutes. Within the first minute it became 

rfectly evident that he was not speaking for the purpose of 
lluminating the intellects of the Members of the House with 
regard to the bill under consideration, and knowing the relation 
which the gentleman bears to his party, to those in the House 
who were experienced his purpose was immediately evident. 
That was to place in the Recorp a speech which was to be 
utilized for campaign purposes. This he did under leave to 
print, and we haye the product before us in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that day. 

It so happens that there are some things mentioned in this 
very remarkable speech of the gentleman from Indiana with 
which I am quite familiar. 

It was not surprising that the gentleman from Indiana should 
put a campaign speech into the Recorp. That is a custom. 
The gentleman is chairman of the Republican congressional 
committee and, of course, is looking after the interests of his 
party, but it was somewhat surprising or, to say the least, 
rather disappointing that in casting about for issues upon which 
to base the campaign of 1926 he should not have beeu able to 
get away from the great World War, and that, in the main, the 
most salient points of his speech are simply a stirring up of 
matter which was spewed out in the Sixty-sixth Congress by 
the Republican members of a special and somewhat extraordi- 
nary committee created under a resolution of the House for the 
investigation of war expenditures. I happened to be a minority 
member of that committee, and as such became familiar with 
many of the matters that are referred to in the speech of the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Being always anxious to protect the Members of the House, 
particularly my Republican friends, from making egregious 
errors in their campaign speeches, I shall venture for a little 
while to discuss some of these matters and to give to the House 
` the facts, in order that they may have the correct basis for the 
orations with which they will go forth in this coming autumn 
for the spiritual uplift of the voters of the country. 

The gentleman from Indiana referred to war expenditures. 
He says: 


The Democratic Party attempts the defense of the Democratic ad- 
ministration by claiming it was necessary to incur these debts. and 
expend those billions in order to win the war. 


Then he proceeds to specify. He says: 


It was not necessary in order to win the war to contract for 
41,000,000 pairs of shoes for only 3,500,000 men, 13 pairs per man. 


It so happens that I haye here a more accurate record than 
that which was given by the gentleman from Indiana as to the 
number purchased. 

The committee on investigation of expenditures during the 
war, to which I referred a few moments ago, was given carte 
blanche upon the Treasury of the United States. That com- 
mittee was headed by a very ingenious and able gentleman, 
formerly our colleague, Mr, Graham, now a member of the 
Court of Customs Appeals. It expended, I think, some $150,000. 
It employed experts in various lines of work, and among others 
there was employed a gentleman named ©. D. Worley. The 
Ordnance Department and the Quartermaster Department co- 
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operated with the employee of the committee and gave to him 
the exact figures which he under oath laid before us as to the 
manufacture of various products referred to by the gentleman 
from Indiana, among others shoes, and I wish to give the exact 
number, 

I take this from the table which appears in the records of 
the committee. Without going into the details of the different 
kinds, I may state that the actual number delivered in the 
United States was 30,108,102 pairs. There were purchased 
abroad 3,265,978 pairs, and of these there were delivered 
2,117,348 pairs. I shall later have occasion to point out the 
responsibility for the purchase of all the articles that were 
ordered abroad. 

It is true that of all kinds there were ordered at home and 
abroad 41,100,152 pairs, but there were deliyered only 32,225,450 
pairs—and the contracts for the others were canceled—or less 
than 9½ pairs per man, as against the 13 asserted by the 
gentleman. 

Well, at first blush even 914 seems like a considerable num- 
ber of shoes; and yet you must remember that the men were 
in the service, many of them, for about two years. It is in 
the testimony produced before the Graham committee—it is 
in evidence before the gentleman’s own Committee on Appro- 
priations—that the average life of the shoe of a soldier in 
the service in most instances was not more than three weeks. 
These shoes were not being worn for social purposes. Those 
men were drilling many hours a day; they were actually in 
combat; they were in the trenches, in the wet, and in the mud 
for days at a time. They used shoes, and they had to have 
shoes. The purpose of the Democratic administration, upon 
which responsibility rested, was to see that they were furnished 
with the necessities. [Applause.] 

Let me call your attention to the fact that when the war 
ended there were on hand, both of new shoes and of those 
that had been reworked or repaired, only 4,171,034 pairs. 
There was an Army at that time of 3,500,000 men; and the 
Congress itself provided that every soldier, upon his discharge, 
should be given a pair of new shoes, together with other 
articles of the uniform; so that the amount that was pur- 
chased was only just sufficient practically to cover the amount 
actually used in the war itself and that which was given by 
act of Congress to the soldiers upon thelr discharge. No one 
knew how long the war would last. It would have been crim- 
inal not to have had an adequate supply to meet every emer- 
gency. We did not want any repetition of Valley Forge in 
that war—barefooted soldiers with bleeding feet in the trenches 
of France. So much for the shoe question. 

The gentleman from Indiana says: 


It was not necessary in order to win the war to buy 945,000 saddles 
for only 86,000 Cavalry horses—11 saddles per horse. 


Evidently the gentleman from Indiana does not know that 
saddles are required in any branch of the Army except the 
Cavalry. 

Let me suggest to the Republicans who feel inclined to use 
this statement of the gentleman as a basis for campaign 
speeches this fall that they be quite sure no service men are 
in the audience when they quote him, because the speakers 
might get laughed at by the soldiers for ignorance, 

I am informed by the War Department that, as our Armies 
were organized during the World War, each division of In- 
fantry, including all its parts—the Artillery, the machine-gun 
units, and so forth—required a riding equipment for 2,379 
persons. There were organized and supplied 20 divisions of 
the Regular Army, 17 divisions of the National Guard, and 
26 divisions of the National Army. There were thousands of 
other uses for riding equipment besides these Infantry and 
Cavalry divisions. So the gentleman's disgust with “11 saddles 
per horse” ought to be tempered somewhat by the fact that 
it is incorrect. 

Of course, many saddles were bought that were never issued 
to the Army; but, since no one knew when the war was to 
end, the supply division naturally took all contingencies into 
consideration and assured themselves that there would be a 
sufficiency. All men know—and particularly the service men 
themselves—how wasteful war is and how much of equipment 
is lost in battle. 

The gentleman from Indiana says there were only 86,000 
Cavalry horses. This does not square with the sworn testi- 
mony before the Graham committee. Mr. Bennett, one of the 
experts employed by that committee, examined the records of 
the War Department and swore that we purchased at home 
and in France after the war began a total of 86,418 Cavalry 
horses. We had on hand when we entered the war, according 
to this witness, 43,241, making a total of 129,659, 


A ocr op ea all aint aera 
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Of course, the gentleman’s speech was for campaign pur- 
poses, and in a document like that an error of 50 per cent 
or more is not supposed to be of importance. The thing is 
to disparage the glory of the achievement and give the faithful 
a talking point. Of what use in a political campaign are the 
restraints imposed by the facts of history? They are often 
inconvenient. 

I have pointed out that the gentleman speaks only of Cavalry, 
disregarding entirely the Artillery, the Infantry, and the 
ambulance branches. As a matter of fact the records of the 
Graham committee, taken from the official records of the War 
Department, show that we had for Army purposes of all 
kinds, horses and mules to the number of 580,182. (Testimony 
Bennett, vol 1, serial 6, p. 893.) 

The gentleman continues: 

It was not necessary in order to win the war to purchase 2,850,853 
halters, or more than T for each four-footed animal owned by the Gov- 
ernment at that time. 


These generalities thrown into this speech have been used 
in every political campaign since the war. They include fig- 
ures which at first blush may seem large and indicate extrava- 
gance, but which, when you come to analyze them, put a dif- 
ferent complexion on the situation. Two years of war; 580,000 
animals. There were not seven, but fewer than five, “to 
each four-footed animal” in the Army alone, to say nothing 
of the horses and mules which the Government owned and 
used at the plants it was constructing, 

Does that seem a very horrible thing? These halters were 
being used in camp and upon the battle Ine, What would the 
gentleman from Indiana have had done in regard to them? 
Oh, I imagine that when the shells were shrieking and the 
bombs were bursting those who were charged with the care of 
the horses, those who were dragging the artillery to the proper 
places where it might be effective, did not give much thought 
to the halters that were upon the animals. He charges that 
up to the Democratic administration, What weuld the gentle- 
man from Indiana have had done? It was not conyenient for 
the President of the United States or the Secretary of War to 
be where every mule team or horse team was hitched up in 
order to see that the soldiers took proper care of the halters. 
[Laughter.] 

If an artillery horse was shot down, or one hitched to an 
ambulance drawing wounded soldiers, I suppose the gentleman 
from Indiana would have had the driver, if he still lived, stop 
in the midst of battle or desist from his mission of mercy long 
enough to salyage the halter. 

The gentleman from Indiana proceeds further: 


It was not necessary, in order to win the war, to buy 1,637,000 horse 
brushes, or over 4 for every horse and male owned by the Government, 


Do you agree to that statement? Do you expect the men 
who rubbed down the horses to keep the brushes in their 
pockets all the time, traveling over hundreds of miles of front 
in the stress and strain of battle, with men being shot down 
all about them? The gentleman from Indiana apparently 
would have had them stop for economy's sake and not lose the 
horse brush. [Laugliter.] You will note, of course, there were 
three and not “over four for every horse and mule.” 

The gentleman further says: 


It was not necessary, in order to win the war, to purchase 1,148,364 
horse covers, or 3 for every horse and mule owned by the Government, 


Why not? A period of two years, IIow long do horse covers 
last? Were the soldiers supposed, when they hitched the 
team to rush into battle, carefully te fold up the horse cover 
and lay it aside, and not sleep at night after the battle was 
over in order to be sure that the horse cover would be pro- 
tected? [Laughter]. You will again observe that there were 
only two, not “three for every horse and mule owned by the 
Government.” 

The gentleman from Indiana further says: 


It was not necessary, in order to win the war, to buy 2,038,204 nose 
bags, or more than 4 per horse and mule owned by the Government. 


Why not? How long were the nose bags supposed to last? 
What was the soldier supposed to do? As to the artilleryman, 
when he was called to go into action with his battery, why, had 
the gentleman from Indiana been an officer, I assume from 
what he says that his command to the batteries would have 
been, “Go forward, boys, but for God's sake save those nose 
bags.” [Laughter and applause.] “Let us go into action for 
our country, but these nose bugs, which may have cost a 
dollar or more apiece, must be preserved. Let us lose the 
campaign rather than lose a nose bag. If you do lose the nose 
bag, however, though you win the campaign, we will slur the 
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war achievements for years and years in order to win for the 
Republican Party the political campaigns back home.” 
[Applause.] 

Again says the gentleman: 


It was not necessary in order to win the war to buy 712,510 com- 
plete sets of spur straps, or 86 sets apiece for every. officer in the 
Army. 


Let us see about this. I confess that I, myself, never sav 
any good sense in desk officers wearing spurs. I remember 
well the laugh provoked throughout the country by Uncle Joe 
Cannon's reply to the question of some newspaper man when 
asked, “ Why do these desk officers wear spurs?” Uncle Joe 
is reported to have replied, “Ob, I suppose to keep their feet 
from slipping off the desks.” 

But, humor aside, it was an Army regulation, which, I 
suppose, must have had some reason for its existence, and so 
the officers had to have them. The wording of the gentle- 
man’s statement, however, is intended to carry the implica- 
tion that only officers used spur straps. This, of course, is not 
correct; all who were mounted had to have them. There were 
more than 200,000 of these. I do not know how long a set of 
these spur straps lasted in usage, nor have I taken the trouble 
to ascertain the cost per pair. I do not know how many 
soldiers fell in battle with their spurs on and were buried by 
their “buddies,” who, never dreaming of the saving spirit 
of the gentleman from Indiana, failed to salvage the spur 
straps from the dead. 

I question very much whether the gentleman has put his 
finger upon a very burning issue in this spur-strap question. 
The soldiers having won the war for us, I doubt whether many 
people will be found lying awake at night this fall worrying 
over the possible waste of a few spur straps. 

I quote again from the gentleman: 


It was not necessary, in order to win the war, to purchase 149,458,- 
511 bread cans for only 8,500,000 men—49 cans per man. 


Ah, gentlemen, do not tell any of your constituents back 
home, when you go into the campaign next fall, what he says 
about those bread cans because there might be somebody in 
the audience who knows the facts, What were these bread 
cans? They were cans made out of tin to hold a half pound 
of bread to be shipped across the seas, the bread being put in 
tins, of course, in order to protect it on the ocean voyage and 
preserve it when carried into the trenches, and this bread was 
to feed the soldiers. Forty-nine cans to each man—24%½ 
pounds of bread per man in two years of war shipped by that 
method! Yet the economical soul of the gentleman from In- 
diana holds that the Democratic administration is guilty of 
fraud and graft because it gave them 24144 pounds of bread 
per man in tins that cost a nickel apiece. [Laughter.] 

When Stonewall Jackson was executing some of his great 
maneuvers in the valley of Virginia, I have read that a 
hungry Irishman in one of his regiments gave vent to the 
expression that they had “three fights a day and one meal a 
week.” How much bread per week, bread protected by tins, 
would the gentleman from Indiana have given to our soldiers 
across the seas? Of course, we shipped bread in tremendous 
quantities in other forms. These tins were for special uses and 
were indispensable if the fighting men were to have proper 
food. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Did the gentleman from Indian 
complain about the waste of sardine cans also? : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Indiana 
did not mention sardine cans. Were there some sardine cans 
thrown away? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. As I recall, there were some sardine 
cans thrown away after we had cut them open and devoured 
the contents. We couldn't well preserve the split sardine tiis 
while fighting. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman had better 
call the attention of the gentleman from Indiana to that in 
8 he may round out his otherwise perfect campaign 
speech, 

Mr. BLANTON. In other words, the boys could not eat the 
sardine cans; they ate only the sardines, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; it is too bad they could 
not subsist upon the tins and thus prevent the outbursts of the 
gentleman from Indiana, from whom I continue to read: 


It was not necessary In order to win the war to purchase $21,000,000 
worth of ambulance harness, when our entire ambulance service in this 
country and Europe was motorized, 
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The record of that Graham committee is very incomplete on 
the question of ambulance harness, and while I was desecrat- 
ing the Sabbath yesterday by reading the speech of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [laughter] I was unable to find any data 
upon that. I do not know, and I accept the figures of the 
gentleman from Indiana on that because I have not the proof 
against them. Many of the other figures he has given are 
wrong, as I have shown, but I will accept his figures on that. 

“I do not happen to know just what the situation was in the 
ambulance branches. I do not know when our ambulance 
service became motorized, but I do know, of course, that it 
was not fully motorized in the United States until long after 
we had entered the war, and horse-drawn ambulances in large 
numbers were in every camp and cantonment that was estab- 
lished. 

I feel sure, furthermore—and any gentleman who had service 
overseas and knows the facts will correct me if I am wrong— 
that our soldiers there fought and fell wounded in hundreds of 
spots which no motor ambulance could get to on account of 
the character of the terrain; that there were wounded and 
dying men that only horse-drawn vehicles could reach; and my 
soul does not revolt at knowing that a Democratic adminis- 
tration furnished the necessary equipment, whether horse 
drawn or motor driven, to go to their relief, 

After the recitation of these particular items the gentleman 
from Indiana says: 


Take another angle: The War Department expended between the 
dates of April 6, 1917, and June 1, 1919, which covers the entire period 
of the war and seven months after the armistice—the sum of 
$14,544,000,000. How much of that expenditure helped to win the 
war? The following helps answer the question and exposes the falsity 
of the Democratic claim. 


I ask your particular attention to the items I am now going 
to read, because I propose to bunch them and discuss them all 
together: 


The Ordnance Department spent $3,991,000,000 and obtained 72 
cannon. 

It expended $176,000,000 on nitrate plants, coke ovens, and plerle- 
acid plants and received no nitrates, no product of the coke ovens, and 
no picric aeld. 

It spent $116,000,000 for poison gas and obtained no gas. 

It spent $355,917,000 for shells and obtained exactly 6,000. 

It expended $830,780,000 for larger shells and obtained none. 

It spent $127,661,000 for terminals and docks at which no ship was 
ever tied up. 

It spent $200,000,000 on powder plants and produced no powder. 


And then follows this astonishing statement: 


Obviously none of these expenditures were necessary to win the war, 
because they produced no equipment or material that was used in the 
war, 


Do you realize the significance of that last statement? Do 
you appreciate what it means? That means, if it means any- 
thing, that in the opinion of the gentleman from Indiana there 
was no necessity for those activities, and that after this Nation 
had entered the war it should have sent nothing save man 
power to the battle front, and that we should have remained 
dependent, no matter how long the war continued, upon the 
already overbought and struggling Europe for the things with 
which to equip our soldiery. Suppose you ask General Dawes, 
now Vice President, what he thinks of this. 

Is there a gentleman in my presence who, in the campaign 
of next fall, is willing to risk his reputation not only for fair- 
ness but for common intelligence by asserting before nny 
American audience of the electorate that those expenditures 
were unnecessary and ought not to have been made? 

Oh, my friends of the House, let me say this: It is the duty 
of those behind the lines of the great civil powers to assure 
every soldier who goes to the battlefront of full equipment as 
he struggles for his country. He must know, if you would pre- 
serve the Army's morale, that he has all the guns he needs and 
all the ammunition he needs, and he must have all the cannon, 
large and small, and all the shells. He must have comfortable 
clothing and wholesome food wherever physical conditions ren- 
der this possible. v 

My colleagues, there is one thing the significance of which 
has not, as it seems to me, been sufficiently emphasized in this 
country, and that is the effect that these finished war preparations 
had upon the Imperial German Government in hastening the 
surrender. [Applause.] By 1918 there had been completed the 
great nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals; there had been finished 
the powder plant near Nashville, Tenn., and that near Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and these were producing powder. The gentle- 
man is mistaken when he says we got no powder. These plants 
were producing. The picric-acid plants in Arkansas, and in 
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other States had been completed and were ready to go into 
production—one, in fact, had gone into production; the great 
factories of the country had been equipped and were just 
ready to begin to turn out the guns and shells, and when 
Germany saw this, not looking at our man power— 
because she always knew we had the man power—when she 
saw that we had developed and had back of the men the 
facilities to give to the man power all of its force, then it 
was that the Imperial German Government came to terms. 
LApplause.] 

I utterly disagree with the gentleman from Indiana that 
“obviously none of these expenditures were necessary to win 
the war.” 

They were necessary. Had they not been made we might 
have been fighting yet. Certain it is the end would not have 
come when it did. 

I believe in economy. I am against extravagance, but I had 
rather have spent those billions even had there been graft in 
the handling—which most emphatically there was not—than to 
have had the war continue another year or month or day and 
seen other unnumbered thousands of our youth fall in battle. 

The gentleman from Indiana, I fancy, has an exclusive mo- 
PORO upon the opinion expressed by him, and he is welcome 
to it. 

The gentleman says they spent $1,051,511,000 for airplanes, 
and there was not a single fighting machine ever delivered in 
France. 

Seven years have passed now since the war when we entered 
upon the airplane business. General Dawes said in his testi- 
mony before one branch of the Graham committee, “ inexperi- 
enced and working under the strain and the struggle of war the 
air program was in some respects a failure, to be sure.” But 
what has it been since the war? What has it been since the 
incoming of the Harding administration in March, 1921? Oh, 
you have had innumerable investigations. 

There was one by one of the subcommittees of the Graham 
committee, of which subcommittee the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Frear] was chairman; and let me say to you in 
that particular activity the gentleman from Wisconsin ren- 
dered full service as a Republican, because of all the reports 
that were written critical of the Democratic administration by 
the different subcommittees none surpassed that written by 
him. It furnished Republicans with an abundance of material 
with which to appeal to those who being uninformed could not 
yision the whole great program. 

You haye had investigations since. You have had the Presl- 
dent’s board headed by Mr. Morrow. You have had the Lam- 
pert committee. There has been a court-martial which has 
tried a high officer of the Army who distinguished himself on 
the battle lines in France. [Applause.] Tried partly, I be- 
lieve, because he asserted we had only a few planes fit for a 
certain combat. When arraigned before the court-martial Col- 
onel Mitchell pleaded the truth of his statement and proved it. 
Convicted? Of course, he was technically guilty, but there was 
imposed upon him cruel and unreasonable punishment. [Ap- 
plause.] He seems to have been found guilty of insubordina- 
tion, but what those outside the Army have noticed most is 
that he was guilty of telling the truth in regard to the short- 
comings in aviation during the last few years under Republi- 
can administration. [Applause.] 

The gentleman refers to the shipbuilding program and says 
that the Democratic administration— 


entered into verbal contracts for ships without any regard for 
guaranty as to delivery, price, or quality. Neither was there any pro- 
vision providing for the cancellation of work in the event the war 
ceased, All told, the Democratic administration ordered 2,288 ships, 
of which only 450 were delivered before the armistice. Nearly 2,000 
were delivered in the latter part of 1919, a year after the war closed, 
and 478 were delivered in 1920. This orgy of extravagance and graft 
cost the American taxpayer $4,000,000,000. 


Do you remember in the campaign of 1924 how often it was 
reiterated that guilt was personal to the individual respon- 
sible and to him alone? Bearing that in mind, following that 
Republican logic, let me call your attention to the men who 
during the war were responsible for the contracts that were 
made for the building of ships. 

The first was Gen. George W. Goethals, the builder of the 
Panama Canal, and he was a Republican. When he resigned in 
July, 1917,.he was succeeded by Admiral Capps. I do not know 
his political affiliations. Then Admiral Capps was succeeded in 
December by Mr. Charles Piez, quite an eminent Republican, 
and he was succeeded when he retired by the Hon. Charles M, 
Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Co., who served until the war 
was over. 

I feel quite sure that the gentleman from Indiana can enter- 
tain no prejudices against Mr. Schwab, at least, nor any sus- 
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piclous as to his integrity, whatever he may feel toward and 
about the other eminent Republicans who served. True, Mr 
Schwab is one of the great steel men of the world, but we have 
not forgotten how the gentleman from Indiana, no further 
back than June 23, 1922 (CoxckESSTON AL Recorp, vol. 62, pt. 9 
page 9262, 2d sess., 67th Cong.), spoke words of praise for 
Mr. Schwab's business methods and embalmed in the RECORD 
many quotations from a then recently published book about 
the United States Steel Corporation, of which Mr. Schwab was 
the first president, denominating it “A corporation with a 
soul.” : 

Under the control of these gentlemen whom I haye named 
these contracts about which the gentleman from Indiana now 
complains, all of them, were made, And theirs is the responsi- 
bility; and you tell your andiences that when you go forth to 
campaign this fall—that all of this was done by Republicans, 
and do not forget it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I would like to interject right 
there that the Government now has a suit pending against the 
Bethlehem Steel Co, and Mr. Schwab to try to make them pay 
back $9,000,000 gotten under contracts let through the subordi- 
nates of Mr, Schwab while he was chairman of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Exactly, and I thank my friend 
for his contribution. Rather than the criticism of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, made for partisan purposes and to be the 
basis of campaign speeches this fall, I prefer to take the utter- 
ance of an official congressional: committee of this House, com- 
posed of members of that party which is now in power; that is, 
a majority of the members were Republicans, This report was 
made by our former able colleague, Mr. Walsh of Massachusetts, 
now an honored member of the bench of that great Common- 
wealth. I have not time to read it all, but it concludes with 
these words: 


Considering the program as a whole—the shipping program—the ac- 
complishments, in the number of ships constructed, the tonnage secured 
and the time within which the ships were completed and delivered, 
constitute the most remarkable achleyement In shipbuilding that the 
world has ever seen. 


[ Applause. ] i 

Then the gentleman took occasion to refer to the decrease of 
expenditures under Republican rule since 1921, My colleague 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrxs], who knows so 
much of these appropriations, has already answered that, and 
there is nothing necessary to be added to his fair and illuminat- 
ing statement. My able colleague has again and again on this 
floor shown the fallaciousness of the Republican claim to credit 
for the decrease in expenditures. He has placed indisputable 
facts and oficial figures in the Recorp and there is no escape 
from his conclusions if we can but get the facts before the 
people. 

He has shown that the Democratic administration in the im- 
mediate aftermath of war, with all its unsettled conditlons paid 
during each of the two years almost as much per annum as the 
Republican administration has paid in succeeding years with 
war influences receding. He has shown that there has been a 
constant increase of Government employees under Republican 
administration, He has read the declaration in the President's 
Budget message that the limits of economy have been reached, 
and has pointed out the glaring inconsistency between the 
declarations of Mr. Woop and the Senator from Kansas. 

I wish to call particular attention just here to the comment 
of the gentleman from Indiana upon demobilization of war 
activities. 

The gentleman asks the question somewhere, Why did not the 
Democratic administration begin to demobilize between the 
armistice and the incoming of the Harding administration, a 
period of some two and a half years? Let us see what the 
Democratic administration did do in that regard. 

On November 11, 1918, the date of the signing of the armi- 
stice, there were in the service 3,513,837 men. I can nof give all 
these figures of reductions by months, but on February 28, 
1920, one year before the Democratic administration went out of 
power in the executive branch, the Army had been reluced to 
225,000. [Applause.] Was not that some demobilizat'on? 

Not only that, but there was brought into this House at the 
last session of the last Democratic Congress, under the leader- 
ship of the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Sherley, then the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the second gen- 
eral deficieney bill, which recouped in actual dollars to the 
Treasury of the United States more than $7,000,000,000 and 
canceled contracts and adjusted commitments in an amount 
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of over $8,000,000,000 more. 
$15,412,226,286.38. 

Demobilization? Why, certainly; and let me tell you some- 
thing else. 

Many of you were in the city of Washington on the night 
when the signing of the armistice came. No other such night 
was ever witnessed in this great city. All the streets were 
aflare with people well-nigh crazy with joy. It was also true 
over on the fields of France, where soldiers were rejoicing. 
General Dawes tells us in his testimony before the Grabam 
committee that he sought to reach General Pershing in Paris 
that night by telephone and he found him at his desk canceling 
orders that had been issued for supplies. And I tell you, be- 
cause I happen to know it to be true, that while we were on 
the great avenues driving over the city, checring and shouting 
that night, the night of November 11, that those in responsible 
positions in the War Department, under the direction of the 
clean, able, distinguished Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, 
were sitting at their desks sending out immediate cancellations 
of contracts that had been made. Demobilization! To be sure. 

Oh, “fraud and graft.” Do not you tell the voters that. 
Do not stain your country’s honor, Do not permit unjust in- 
sinuation and unexplained generalities to blind you to your 
country’s glory in war achievement. 

Look at the foreign expenditures of the purchasing organi- 
zation perfected by General Dawes under the orders of General 
Pershing. It bought all that was bought abroad. Before the 
subcommittee on foreign expenditures of the Graham commit- 
tee, General Dawes, now Vice President, assumed the whole 
responsibility. Do not stain the honor of your country. You 
Republicans tell the people on the contrary that there was 
not in all that war, with its expenditures of more than $14,000,- 
000.000, a single case of alleged fraud for which there has 
been a conviction. You tell them that in all that war, with 
all that vast expenditure made by a Nation unprepared for 
war, that in all that time there was not the slightest taint of 
fraud that any court has found. You tell the voters that, while 
you are ashamed to say it, yet it is true that there was not as 
much even of talk of scandal as occurred within the two first 
years of the Harding peace-time administration, when the at- 
mosphere of this Nation was saturated with corruption and 
graft and greed. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Surely. 

Mr. RAINEY. I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact they secured one indictment against the Assistant 
Secretary of War, who was a Republican, and afterwards the 
indictment was dismissed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Precisely; every indictment 
that has been found has elther been dismissed by the court 
itself, or, when the case has gone to the jury, the defendants 
have been acquitted by a jury of their peers, and all this with 
the machinery of the Department of Justice in the hands of 
bitter enemies of the Democratic administration, men who have 
never gotten over the fact that the Democratic Party happened 
to be in power when the greatest event which has ever chal- 
lenged the world took place. 

We Democrats stand ready at any time to compare records 
between our administrations and those of the Republicans upon 
questions of graft and fraud, and for every suspicion which 
you will show us of Democratic wrongdoing we will show you 
a proven certainty of Republican maladministration, and we 
will take that comparison just as far back as you wish to go 
in the annals of history. All the efforts of your partisan Gra- 
ham and other smelling committees of House and Senate, all 
the investigations of the Department of Justice under a Repub- 
lican administration, all the work of special accountants and 
spying agents which you haye turned loose upon the business 
of the country in an effort to find some case of fraud in connec- 
tion with the greatest war the world has eyer known and 
amidst the expenditures of sums so vast as to stagger the 
imagination have come to nought. 

You have spent at least a million dollars since the war 
through various branches of the Government in an effort to 
find some one—preferably a Democrat—connected with the 
Wilson administration whom you could convict of peculation 
or graft or fraud, and you have utterly failed to find oue— 
not one. 

Practically everyone of those who were indicted for acts in 
connection with purchases during the war or disposition of 
surpluses after the war, upon-an investigation of their politics, 
proved to be Republicans, and even every one of these has been 
acquitted. Look up the record! 

And yet in the face of indisputable facts the gentleman from 
Indiana, chairman of the Republican congressional committee, 
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regales the country with an inserted speech reeking with gen- 
eral charges against the integrity and honor of those who did 
their bit for their country in the hours of its agony and strife. 
For shame! 

But compare this with your own record of peace time and 
in years immediately behind us. A Secretary of the Navy 
turned out because of weakness and an Attorney General 
“given the boot” because the President no longer had confi- 
dence in his fitness; another Cabinet officer receiving more 
than $100,000 while yet in the Cabinet from persons profiting 
by his official acts and standing to-day under indictment; and 
a Director of the Veterans’ Bureau convicted and under sen- 
tence for peculation and graft in the funds of the people 
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country owes those soldiers who were disabled in the service 
and for the widows and orphans of those who fell. 

I confine myself to the proven record. I do not enter the 
field of surmise. I yoice none of the ugly suspicions growing 
out of suicides and pass by the hundreds of unconfirmed 
rumors that have swept through this Capital City and through- 
out the country and cite only established facts. 

The gentleman covers a wide range in his printed remarks. 
I shall not attempt now to follow him throughout, but of a 
few others I would speak. 

He praises the Budget system, taking all credit for it to 
his party. That system was worked out by a special com- 
mittee composed of both Democrats and Republicans, and so 
far as I have heard the words of the gentleman from Indiana 
eonstitute the first claim that it is exclusive Republican 
property. 

There served upon that special committee such Democrats 
as Kitchin, GARNER of Texas, Byrns of Tennessee, TAYLOR of 
Colorado, and BANKHEAD. Tell me they contributed nothing 
to it. Foolish! 

It is true that President Wilson vetoed it, but it was for 
the reason that he felt that one provision of it, placing the 
Comptroller General beyond even the Executive's power of 
remoyal, was unconstitutional. He had no personal motive 
in this, of course. He knew at the time that he was going 
out of the Presidency; the passage of the law would have 
given him the chance of appointing to a 15-year job some 
good Democrat, whose duties made him a key officer, and the 
successor of Mr. Wilson could not have removed him. Of 
course, Mr. Wilson favored the Budget system. 

He had recommended it and urged it probably long before 
the gentleman from Indiana had eyer given it very serious 
thought. Nor is it correct, as he states, that the Democrats all 
sustained the veto. Quite a number of us disagreed with Mr. 
Wilson upon that and voted to pass it, notwithstanding his 
objections. 

I haye heard that when Mr. Harding came to examine the 
bill upon his responsibility as President, he felt somewhat as 
did Mr, Wilson, but he felt also that he had so committed him- 
self while Senator that he should sign. I do not, however, state 
this as a fact. 

The gentleman’s discussion of tax matters is quite interest- 
ing. Manifestly he was preparing the way for a Republican 
claim of all credit for the bill which has been already passed 
by the House. 

I wish I had time to review the different tax-reduction move- 
ments since the Republicans came into power and giye you the 
full history, but I can not do so now. 

As a matter of fact, there has been done in the bill of this 
Congress some of the things which Democrats belieye ought to 
have been done two years ago or even before that, and there 
are other things that ought to be done now. We Democrats 
have generally supported it as being an improvement upon 
existing law, but it by no means represents our last word upon 
the subject of internal- revenue taxes. 

The people ought not to forget, though I fear they will for- 
get, that Republican leadership was directly responsible for an 
inexcusable delay lasting over several years in reducing in- 
ternal taxes. 

On May 19, 1919, the Congress—Republican in both House 
and Senate—met in extraordinary session under call by Presi- 
dent Wilson. In his message read the following day the prin- 
cipal urge was for an immediate revision of the rates. A 
Democratic Secretary of the Treasury begged for it, and a 
large part of the business world were clamoring that it be 
done. Democrats in Congress were ready to join, but no move 
was made. This was not accident or incapacity. It was the 
cheapest sort of petty politics, but somehow the Republicans 
got away with it. 

They felt that if relief was then given at least a part of the 
credit would go to a Democratie President, They had deter- 
mined that in nothing should this occur, and so they deliber- 
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ately planned their policy of waiting until after the election of 
1920 and permitted the people to continue under unnecessary 
tax burdens that could have been removed easily by such party 
cooperation as now they praise, and they dawdled in idleness 
while “ feeding fat” the grudge they bore the Democratic Presi- 
dent. This, too, is history, and shameful history. 

The sympathies of the gentleman from Indiana with large 
tax payers is so deep and broad as that no “pent-up Utica” of 
the dimensions of America can contain them. He crosses the 
seas and “takes a whirl” at the Bolsheviki system of Russia. 
Most of us will put the stamp of disapproval upon Bolshevism, 
but the gentleman from Indiana would give the American 
people an erroneous idea as to what it is. It is not by taxa- 
poea but by forcible-confiscation that they work their will in 

ussia. 

It is not only this generation of the rich to which his world- 
embracing sympathy flows out. He goes back through the mists 
of a century and a half and assures the nobles of France 
who were overthrown in the French Revolution of his most 
distinguished consideration. 

If those who have passed on to the other world keep tab upon 
what occurs here below, we can imagine what must have been 
the feelings of Abraham Lincoln in his place on high as he 
observed a Member of the House of Representatives calling 
himself a Republican—a name which Lincoln glorified—assum- 
ing a sympathetic attitude toward those nobles of France who 
protested against paying taxes and demanded that all the bur- 
dens of goverment, including themselves, should be sustained by 
the taxes imposed upon the common people of France. 

The gentleman from Indiana should try to get more of His 
inspiration from Lincoln and take less of his political philos- 
ophy from Alexander Hamilton. 

The gentleman must realize that his party is hard pressed, 
indeed, for issues when he feels constrained to devote so much 
time and space to the repetition of the partisan insinuations 
of the old Graham committee, whose political reports, filed 
away in the archiyes of the Congress, constitute about the only 
official actions connected with the great part which America 
played in the world holocaust, of which future generations will 
be ashamed. 

A quarter of a century from now it will be interesting, in- 
deed, if they can be found in the dusty, musty congressional 
records, to Jay before the veterans who fought in that great 
struggle, the majority reports of the Graham committee and 
the December 18, 1925, speech of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop] and see the manner in which their gorge will 
rise and watch the disgust which will be depicted upon their 
faces as they read these efforts, made for partisan purposes, to 
stain the virtuous character of that enterprise which even now 
is, and then will be even more, the glorious epoch of their 
splendid lives. 

I want to read a statement made by General Dawes before 
that branch of the Graham committee which investigated for- 
eign expenditures. I will not quote his exact language as I 
had it—some of it I could not and some of it I would not— 
but I will quote as it appears in the expurgated edition of the 
Record. [Laughter.] Mr. Dawes was criticizing the committee. 
Of course, he waited until after the election of 1920 to do it. 
Republicans had received the benefit of all the poison the com- 
mittee had spread, but when he did come after the election he 
came strong. 

He said: 


My criticism of this committee, if you please, in your investigation 
is that you have lessened the value of your own work by the way 
you are putting out your testimony, so that It creates the impression 
that there is something less in your minds than getting the real facts, 
and that is, it has a political significance. Now, I am against that 
peanut politics, This war was not a Republican war, nor was it a 
Democratic war. It was an American war. 


LApplause.] 

You Republicans put that testimony of General Dawes, 
now Vice President of the United States, alongside of the 
speech of the gentleman from Indiana when you go to make 
up your campaign addresses. 

Oh, my colleagues, Republicans, Democrats—all, let us 
realize that there is no effort of mankind which compares in 
point of success with the execution of the war program planned 
by the Democratic administration, then happily in control of 
the Government, in the mighty contest against Germany; not a 
battle lost, not a serious check of the American arms though 
they drove against hitherto unconquered legions and divisions 
that had never been broken, But it was not alone the man 
power of America which brought this sudden end. Germany 
knew always that we had man power, but she did not be- 
lieve—and few of our own people belieyed—that we would be 
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able to transport them over submarine-infested seas with the 
rapidity which we did, clothe them and much of the rest of 
the world from our own factories, feed them from our own 
fields, and at the same time provide with ever-increasing 
processes the munitions to supply them in battle. 

After Germany had felt the cold steel of American arms at 
Chauteau-Thierry ; after they had witnessed the breaking of the 
Hindenburg line by the Thirtieth Division and the advancement 
of the Twenty-seventh to Gouy; after they had seen the 
Prussian ‘Guard broken to pieces, its black eagles driven from 
the Argonne Forest; after they realized that more than 2,000,000 
soldier citizens of a great Republic already stood with weapons 
poised to strike, that 10,000 more like them were pouring upon 
the soil of France between every sunrise and every sunset, with 
millions more to follow—the best fed, the best clothed, the best 
equipped army that ever trod the earth, having behind it limit- 
less munitions and the capacity to produce more and more in 
growing abundance—the high authorities literally forced the 
allied and associated powers to accept their plea for an armi- 
stice and complied with terms of surrender. 

I regret exceedingly that over this period of our country’s 
glorious history gentlemen anywhere or of any political faith, 
for partisan purposes, will continue to cast the taint of undi- 
luted criticism. Suspicion with the average Republican cam- 
paign politician seems to have become an obsession; doubt 
petrifies into conviction, and we find nowhere praise, but only 
the search for what General Dawes himself declared to be noth- 
ing more than flyspecks. 

But, my friends, all these things will pass away. History is 
written, and it can not be unwritten. Live it will as one of 
the most glorious chapters in all the annals of mankind. 


Till the sun grows cold 
And the stars are old 
And the leaves of the judgment book unfold. 


{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickryson]. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, it is my hope 
that in the consideration of farm-relief measures this Congress 
can continue to be as nonpartisan as it has been in the con- 
sideration of the tax bill. 

In the party conventions of 1924 both of the major political 
parties were solicitous of the farmers’ interests. 

At Cleveland the Republicans pledged farm interest as 
follows: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industry to insure its 
prosperity and success. ; 

The Democratic platform pledged as follows: 

To stimulate by every proper governmental activity the progress of 
the cooperative-marketing movement and the establishment of an 
export marketing corporation or commission in order that the export- 
able surplus may not establish the price of the whole crop. 


From the party pledges made in preelection days the Ameri- 
can farmer is justified in expecting that his cause will have 
due consideration at the hands of this Congress. 

It has been with interest that I have noted the press reports 
about the prosperity of the country. While visiting among my 
colleagues here I have made persistent inquiry as to business 
conditions in their localities. In practically all sections the 
report comes that conditions are slow and in many cases bad. 
I visited with a cement man, and he told me of foreign com- 
petition and slow sales and unsold stocks on hand, I talked 
with a textile man, and he told me of part-time employment 
and surplus stocks unsold. I talked with a coal man, and he 
told me of closed mines and unemployed labor; also the unsold 
stocks that compel the general public to be unconcerned about 
the coal strike now in progress. In fact, I find prosperity 
seems to haye waned since the autumn reports upon which 
prosperity was assumed. Prosperity at present seems to be 
largely confined to Florida sunshine, New York stocks, and the 
automobile trade. 

Out in the western section of the country, particularly the 
upper Mississippi Valley, I find the economic depression very 
far-reaching. Men who three years ago thought themselves 
beyond the reach of economic depression now find the same 
knocking at their door. Men who a few years ago called 
others radicals because they proposed legislative relief are 
more pronounced in their criticism of farm inequality than 
those they formerly criticized. Let no one be deceived at the 
far-reaching economical and political effect of present condi- 
tions. It is not the new or untried banker or farmer who is 
losing his all, In many cases it is the old, tried, and de- 
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pendable man, who has made a go of his job for 40 years, 
who is now facing ruin, and many of them have seen their 
life savings and homes taken from them. The foreclosure 
records and judgment entries are daily taking their toll. 
Years ago every good business man in northern Iowa invested 
in land and bank stock. To-day the ownership of either is in- 
volving and the direct cause of most of our failures. 

A “let-the-farmer-alone” policy was early advocated, but 
as the inequality becomes more acute and the hardship more 
severe this “soothing sirup” would not suffice. The farmer 
of Iowa, with his comparative loss in buying power of $1,000,- 
000,000 in six years, is not in a frame of mind to be let alone; 
and on the other hand the business view is best expressed in 
an editorial from the Washington Post, as follows: 


It will be borne in mind that the prosperity of agriculture touches 
the welfare of business more heavily than that of any other industry. 
Farming in volume of investment, in annual products, in vital impor- 
tance to the whole Nation, aside from the individuals engaged actively 
in it, makes it of far greater importance than all manufactures, rail- 
roads, and mines combined. Unless the farmers prosper, no prosperity 
in the cities can be permanent. 


The Chicago Tribune, commenting on the farm situation of 
the West, had this to say: 


We believe the situation may become a critical one. Agriculture 
is underpaid in this country to-day, and the farmers know it. They 
are not European peasants, to accept whatever fate may offer them. 
They have been airing their difficulties and asking for remedies ever 
since the postwar deflation. They have received higher tariffs on 
farm products and a somewhat improyed credit mathinery, but these 
measures apparently have failed to do all that was hoped of them. 

There has been little sympathetic understanding in the Bast of the 
farmers’ troubles. There seldom has been. Generally speaking, the East 
does nothing until the farmers, goaded to desperation, demand some un- 
sound measure of direct relicf, such as free silver or greenbacks, where- 
upon the industrial and financial interests unite in saying “no.” 
The East has frequently defeated the farmers’ program and offered no 
substitute. It is time the business interests of the country, and par- 
ticularly those of this section, realized that the prosperity of the 
farmers is a matter of direct concern to city dwellers. If there is no 
prosperity on the farms there can be no prosperity in the cities. 

All this does not mean that Congress should accept whatever the 
farmers propose and turn it into law. That would be as unwise as 
it would be to adopt every proposal made by manufacturers in their 
own interest. The alternative, however, is not inactivity. Looking at the 
farm question as we do, from the center of the Nation's most productive 
farming district, we conclude that Congress has been neglectful of 
its duty. The men on the land will not be content any longer with a 
sop, and they ought not to be. If Congress disapproves of the farmers’ 
own remedies it must come forward with something constructive to 
take their place. 


During the entire summer the farmers have been continually 
charged with advocating price-fixing measures. Last spring, 
following the adjournment of the Congress, a bill was prepared 
creating certain Government machinery to stabilize the price 
of certain farm commodities, Such legislation does not even 
suggest price fixing. It does not suggest that the Government 
buy or sell or appropriate any money for that purpose. 

I am wondering now if this Government 50 years ago had 
reached the same conclusion with reference to the tariff and Its 
effect in stabilizing prices at a level above the European prices, 
and compelled the industrial States of the East to compete 
direct with world trade, how many factory sites would still be 
barren ground, and how many of your eastern milllonaires 
would have died poor men. If the tariff is price fixing, then 
my bill is a price-fixing bill; and if it is not price fixing, then 
let the Members of Congress and others in authority be fair 
enough to the farmers of the country and admit that such is not 
the case. The Register, of Des Moines, Iowa, has this to say on 
the subject: 


We may call it what we please; we put all sorts of restrictions on the 
sale of foreign goods in the American market for the express purpose of 
maintaining a price level at home above the world price level. So far 
do we go in this that we encourage the sale of American goods abroad 
at lower prices than we pay for the same goods ourselves in the home 
market. If Secretary Hoover would publish a table in his monthly 
trade bulletin showing at what prices American steel is now being sold 
in the markets of Europe and side by side a table showing what Ameri- 
cans are paying for the same steel erected In the same way, we should 
have an instructive commentary on “ price fixing.” 

Nobody is going to be able to stand up when the debate comes and 
say that the Government does nothing to regulate prices in the home 
market. The fact is the Government has gone to all lengths to regulate 
prices. The mere fact that farm leaders ask for an export corporation 
to dispose of the farm surplus so that in the home market we can main- 
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tain a ome-market price Is merely a variation; tt is not fundamenially 
an innovation; it does not suggest a Government policy that is not as 
old as Alexander Hamilton, 


By press notices I am informed that cooperative marketing is 
to be the farm watchword of this Congress. No student of the 
farm problem expects this remedy to be other than a slow de- 
velopment process, the effectiveness to awalt the control of a 
major percentage of the commodity. The remedy is good, the 
results will be certain, but how many farmers are in a position 
to await the coming of a day when this remedy will be bene- 
ficially effective? How many failures on the farm and in busi- 
ness will take place during the waiting process? How much 
will our rural population decrease? ? 

To those who know the conditions this move can only be con- 
strned as a “sugar pill” that may soothe for the moment and 
will do no harm and, if given a long time and proper care, may 
do some good. 

If the bill as introduced is the same as the draft heretofore 
drawn and approved by the cooperative organizations, it will 
give a legal status to powers already granted to certain bureaus 
in the Department of Agriculture; it will increase the personnel 
and money required, and in my judgment does not raise a 
single controversial point, and I believe should be passed by 
unanimons consent in both Senate and House. Personally I 
know of no one who will be against it. 

But why trifle with the farm problem in this manner? It 
has been admitted by Secretary Jardine in his address before 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, and in his address in 
July at Ames, lowa, that the control of the surplus is vital. 
Secretary Hoover in a recent statement over his own signature 
said: 


I have further stated that the working out of a method for handling 
the surplus was the crux of the problem in depression of farm prices. 

In fact, the legislative control of exports has received more 
attention by foreign countries than any other subject. 

The News of the World of London says: 


Favorable trade balance in America is fast declining; that as rubber 
advances, cotton and wheat decline; that in a few years Britain will 
again become a creditor nation. 


This has not been done by the natural law of supply and 
demand. It has been done by the shrewd outwitting of the 
American economist and commercial advisers, and while we 
have been sitting around here calling each other pet names, 
thinking we were led by the smartest and brainest minds of 
the world, they have played us into an economic disadvantage 
that the next quarter of a century will not see undone. 

But the worst of it all is that the interests that are now 
controlling the legislative policies of the Government are the 
commercial and industrial interests of the country, while agri- 
cultural interests least organized and less able to protect them- 
selves are the greatest sufferers by reason of this legislative 
and economic blunder. 

We are told by Secretary Hoover that we are now receiving 
in this country $800,000,000 worth of goods the price for which 
is advanced by legislative enactment similar to the rubber legis- 
lation in Britain. Referring to the retaliation threat of 
Secretary Hoover to advance the price of wheat and cotton, 
the London editor says: 

Fortunately for John Bull this is pure moonshine, Cotton goods 
will not sell now because they are too dear. If they are made any 
dearer they will sell in even smaller quantities, so that the Ameri- 
can planter will not be able to get rid of his harvest. 

He says it will be seven years before an American rubber planta- 
tion can produce considerable quantities of rubber, and even then, 
he reckons, their profitableness is doubtless because of the high cost 
of American labor. Meanwhile,” he says, “every American who is 
trundling about in his motor car will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that through rubber tires he is helping the British pay off the 
debt they incurred to save humanity.” 


It is interesting that under date of December 18, 1925, our 
floor leader [Mr. TLson] introduced a resolution authorizing 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee to investigate 
the means and method of the control of production and ex- 
portation of “rubber, coffee, silk, nitrates, potash, quinine, 
iodine, tin, sisal, quicksilver, and other important raw ma- 
terials,” alleging that the same is controlled and the price die- 
tated by a monopoly created and operating beyond our borders, 
and that under this monopolistic control the price has reached 
an excessive figure wholly unjustified by the economic situa- 
tion or the normal laws of supply and demand. It seems to 
me that the answer to our illustrious floor leader is easily 
found. Secretary Hoover, in his speech before the chamber of 
commerce at Erie, Pa., made this observation: 
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Foreign controls of production and price have been created in a 
number of important raw materials which, because of our inability 
to produce, we must depend upon purchasing abroad. The combina- 
tions to which I refer have been set up either directly by legislation 
of foreign governments or indirectly by government patronage. This 
sort of control of production and price exists to-day in coffee, silk, 
nitrates, potash, rubber, quinine, lodine, tin, sisal, some dyestuffs, 
quicksilver, certain tanning extracts, and some other things. To dem- 
onstrate that this is not an inconsequential matter requires only the 
recitation of the fact that we expend annually about $800,000,000 for 
imports now subject to such controls. They amount practically to 
trade war, and the time has arrived when we require either disarma- 
ment or defense, 


All our worthy floor leader has to do is to go down and ask 
Secretary Hoover for the data on file from which he made his 
observations in his Erie (Pa.) speech, and in every instance he 
will find that it is by reason of legislative enactments or poli- 
cles dictated by legislative acts of these various countries pro- 
ducing these products. 

The farmers are asking for some kind of export control. 
While we have been dilly-dallying here and fearing to disregard 
the law of supply and demand a lot of our European neighbors 
haye gone ahead and have done the job, and you may tell them 
that it is economically unsound to-day, but nevertheless we 
are paying the price to-day and Europe is reaping the harvest. 
We are paying the bill. That is where we have landed by 
reason of the fact that we sit around here and discuss the agri- 
cultural problem, the production of raw material, and conclude 
that it is unsound to have any export control of any such com- 
modity. They would not even give us an expert advisory com- 
mission to go out and make an investigation. They were 
afraid that somebody engaged in the export business would be 
compelled to tell the truth, and for that reason they have 
denied even permission to go out before this country and take 
a check on the export of food commodities, and we could just 
as well be controlling our exports in exactly the same methods 
that the other countries are now controlling theirs, and for 
which they are charging us to the tune of $800,000,000. 

Mr. Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, says: 


This is a tremendous national problem. This Nation has the power 
to solve it. We are beginning to question the so-called law of supply 
and demand, 


Mr. Lowden does not believe the farmers will ever be able to 
solve the problem for themselves. Farming has become com- 
mercial, he thinks, and it must be handled on a broad commer- 
cial basis, along nonpolitical lines. The crux of the problem 
seems to be the disposition of surplus crops. 


I think that just as Brazil has found a way by which her coffee 
surplus is no longer a menace and England’s method by which her 
rubber surplus no longer paralyzes that industry, so we in America 
many find a means of taking from the American farmer's back this old 
burden of his surplus. 


Tariff revision is often discussed in connection with farm 
relief. I am not one of those advocating such a revision, 
because it might make the remedy worse than the disease. 
However, unless the price disparity is corrected there can be 
but little doubt that certain commodities now on the protected 
list may have the rate reduced in order to relieve the purchaser 
to some degree of his purchase handicaps. 

Newspaper display was worked overtime about the bounteous 
corn crop. The larger the production when sold at a loss the 
greater the overdraft. At the present time, with reductions 
for moisture, the producer is receiving less than 50 cents per 
bushel for his crop, and the best experts claim in Iowa it costs 
62 cents to produce the same. Iowa farm lands are now rated 
in the Government census at an average of about 33% per cent 
reduction. Our livestock investment on the farm in Iowa is 
reduced from 15 to 20 per cent. Iowa land mortgages have 
been increasing both in number and amounts. All of this is 
because we can not get a fair return for our commodities pro- 
duced for sale. 

Legislative relief is now formulating around the control of 
the surplus. Let me quote Lowden again, because he is the 
outstanding man amongst the farm economists of to-day. He 
says: 

I suggest a Federal farm board. Suppose that board found that the 
producers of any farm commodity were sufficiently organized so as to 
be really representative of all producers of that commodity; suppose 
that it should authorize such producers to form a corporation for 
taking care of the surplus, either storing it to meet a possible future 
domestic need or exporting it upon the best terms available, the ex- 
penses and losses incurred in storage or export to be borne proportion- 
ately by all the producers of that particular commodity, 
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Such a board could function successfully only if it operated through 
cooperative commodity associations. It could expect to prevent ruin- 
ous overproduction only in cooperation with such associations. It is 
vital to any plan that it should be so framed as to strengthen and not 
weaken the cooperative movement. 


Numerous propositions are going to be presented to Con- 
gress, and have been under discussion for more than two years. 
Among them is the bill that I expect to introduce following the 
holiday recess, copies of which have been in circulation for 
more than six months. There is also the Peteet plan, providing 
for the stabilization of the price by carrying over from the 
surplus year the surplus of any food commodity to the lean 
year. There is also the Noyes plan, Mr. Noyes being the presi- 
dent of the St. Paul association, in which he suggests a bounty 
on exports certified to by a certain certificate, such certificates 
to be redeemable through a turnover tax levied on the pro- 
ducers of said commodity at the place where it enters the gen- 
eral market channel. Another proposition is that of Mr. 
Vrooman, of Illinois, who suggests that we organize an export 
corporation or commission and give the said commission au- 
thority to make loans to European nations desiring to purchase 
certain food commodities in the world markets. 

All of these are worthy of careful study, and I am convinced 
that if properly presented to the Agricultural Committee that 
a constructive, sound legislative program can be adopted by 
that committee with short hearings, and that such a legislative 
program will materially assist in restoring agriculture to eco- 
nomic equality with other interests. 

Unless this is done, I am gravely concerned over the situation 
in the Middle West, both economically and politically. Lead- 
ing economists of the country have prophesied that present 
indications point to a long, lean period for agriculture—some 
say 6 years, some say 15 years. If this depression lasts even 
three years longer it will not be confined to the Mississippi 
Valley, but will be knocking at the door of every interest 
which has any business connection with the people of that 
section of our country. Many men in our cities of 20,000 and 
over in Iowa felt that this depression would never affect their 
interests, but now every city in Iowa recognizes the fact that 
many of their houses are gradually being vacated and that 
many of their industries are being curtailed, and this condition 
will gradually spread toward other sections of our country. 

To me the possible political alignment that this may bring 
about has already been suggested by the happening at the con- 
vention of the American Farm Bureau Federation at Chicago 
the other day. Heretofore the officers of this association have 
been chosen by the members from the East and the South. 
This year a change of alignment took place, and an Illinois man 
was selected, representative of the sentiment of the West and 
the South. No one can ignore these influences and contend 
that conditions will right themselves if left alone. I am hopeful 
that a constructive legislative program can be agreed upon and 
presented to this House before the 25th of January, [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What does the gentleman think 
of the President’s plan for relief of the farmer? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I have already discussed it, and 
I have suggested that cooperative marketing could not meet the 
situation. n 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In other words, the gentleman 
does not think the President’s plan will meet the situation? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Not fully. I am for it, how- 
ever, and I think you could pass the bill recommended by the 
President by unanimous consent in the House. I have no 
objection to it, but it will not meet the control of the surplus, 
and that is the thing that everybody wants to control at the 
present time. I haye nothing to present so far as I am 
personally concerned, except by way of suggestion. I am not 
on the Agricultural Committee but I would like to see that 
committee take all of these various plans and have a hearing 
on them of, say, two or three weeks, but not to carry the 
thing along until everybody wants to go home or until the farm- 
ers are broke; but have a hearing and report out the best 
1 2 the committee can agree to. 

r. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentl 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes, ee 

Mr. KETCHAM. It may be of interest to the gentleman to 
know that the Committee on Agriculture has already held a 
meeting and has passed a resolution that on January 11 we will 
begin hearings on the gentleman’s bill or any other bill that 
shall be presented for farm relief. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will 
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Mr. RANKIN. I have a resolution which I have introduced 
to exempt from the operation of the tariff all foreign manu- 
factured articles exchanged for American farm products. Does 
the gentleman think that would take care of our surplus and 
relieve the situation existing now? 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Oh, you are deviating from a 
policy that has been in force in this country for 50 years. I 
do not think you can make a change so radical as that at once. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
it seems to be almost impossible to introduce any subject for’ 
discussion here without my good friends on the Democratic 
side suggesting. that perhaps some modification of the tariff 
might rectify it. I was interested as well as amused this 
morning at the suggestion of my genial colleague from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. OLpFIELD] that the tariff has a little to do with the 
rubber situation. I do not think there is anything to be 
alarmed at in the rubber situation or the situation respecting 
iodine or quinine or the other articles that are being excluded 
or the production of which is being controlled and high prices 
charged in consequence of that control. 

I would like to call the attention of this House to the fact 
that that happened to the United States once before, namely, 
following the Boer War. Because of the fact that the United 
States had no merchant marine, all that England did to pay the 
bill and have the money with which to pay it, coming out of the 
pockets of America, was to raise the price of shipping trans- 
Atlantic, 

And yet my colleagues on the Democratic side and some on 
the Republican side have successfully resisted any and every 
effort that has been made by this Government to establish a 
permanent merchant-marine policy. That may be good gov- 
ernmental policy; I do not know. But I want to call the 
attention of every Member of this House to the fact that there 
would be no rubber problem to-day, no such thing as this 
tribute, say, of $600,000,000 above the legitimate cost of rub- 
ber, paid to Great Britain, if it had not been for the wishy- 
washy jellyfish policy of America regarding her own insular 
policies. 

Now, when the Democratic Party was in power—and I am 
not accusing them of bad faith, but I am accusing whoever was 
responsible with having used poor judgment—they passed the 
Jones bill, which was supposed to be the organic act for the 
Philippine Islands. I will leave it to you to say, if either one 
of two policies, which would have meant something to the world, 
had been adopted, if this situation would confront us to-day. If 
the United States had granted absolute independence to the 
Philippines 10 years ago, there would undoubtedly have been 
some form of a stable government established that the world 
would have known would be permanent, and capital would have 
undoubtedly gone down there and developed the rubber industry 
in the island of Mindanao. There is enough territory in the 
Philippine Islands capable of being put into production for rub- 
ber to supply the world, and the United States is only paying 
to-day for her indifference and her inability to function in a 
definite manner. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. No; I regret I can not yield. 

Capital will not go where conditions are as unstable as they 
are in the Philippine Islands. The Jones Act implied by the 
preamble that at some future time in the distance there would 
be established some form of government different from what is 
there to-day, and because of that indefiniteness, I submit to my 
colleague from the islands, the only products of the Jones Act 
have been discontent, dissatisfaction, and insults to the Ameri- 
ean flag. 

Now, the other alternative that might have been established 
when the Jones Act was passed—and I call it a spineless jelly- 
fish policy—the other policy that might have been adopted was 
for the United States to face the issue fairly and squarely and 
say to the world that we do not intend to come out of the Philip- 
pine Islands this year, or next year, or eyer. That was the 
radical extreme from complete and permanent independence. 

If that policy had been established, I submit to every one of 
you gentlemen that in that case American capital would have 
gone down in the Philippines and developed the vast acreage 
of undeveloped ideal, fertile soil in the most favored climate 
for that production there is in the world, and to-day America 
would not be humiliated by being made to subscribe to the 
most unreasonable and outrageous economic policy that was 
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ever foisted on a elvilized people. Do not blame Great Brit- 
ain. Blame yourselves. If this administration does its duty, 
and if this Congress has the courage to do that which confronts 
it, and that which every man knows ought to be done who 
knows anything about the Philippine Islands, it will by law 
establish a policy one way or the other; no middle ground in 
regard to a foreign possession. The islanders themselves do 
not know what to expect to-morrow; and if the citizenship in 
the islands under the protectorate of the United States does 
not know what to-morrow will bring forth, how do you expect 
American capital to go in and invest, although every year we 
pay $700,000,000 to Great Britain? It comes about through 
our indifference and our carelessness. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I do not believe this is the time to state my 
policy on that question, and I do not think it is necessary. I 
simply want to say that I do not believe my Democratic col- 
leagues can rouse the country from any angle by trying to 
inject a purely domestic policy like the tariff, under which 
during every year we have had it we have had national pros- 
perity, and during every year when it has been lowered or tam- 
pered with by the Democratic administration in every great 
city in the land we have had free-soup houses; and you can 
not fool the American people who feed at the free-soup houses, 
There is not very much nourishment in the soup, because the 
greatest component of it is water. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I am sorry I can not yield, and there is no use 
in yielding to my friend because he does not know anything 
about the tariff anyway, or he would not yote for a Demo- 
cratic low tariff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio declines to 
yield and the time of the gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. If the gentleman will yield for a question, I 
will give him more time. 

Mr. BEGG. I refuse to yield, 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not blame the gentleman for not yielding. 

Mr. BEGG. Let me say to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this is the first Post Office Department bill carrying the 
specific amounts for compensation of postal workers under the 
postal pay and rate law of February 28, 1925. 

It is an appropriate time to call attention to the self-evident 
fact that the officials who decide the attitude of the department 
have never forgiven Congress for enacting that measure, even 
though it commanded practically the unanimous support of the 
membership of both legislative bodies. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from the Washington Post 
issued the day this Sixty-ninth Congress went into session. It 
is the Associated Press statement of a release sent out by the 
Post Office Department's press bureau. 

The headline, in huge, boldface letters, declares “ $49,453,090 
deficit reported by New, blaming Congress.” “Postage in- 
creases net less than half pay raises, he says.” 

The article itself is an elaboration of the admitted fact that 
when Congress increased the compensation of postal employees 
it was necessary to pay out more money. But in connection 
with that not-surprising fact is the declaration that— 
responsibility for the deficit of $49,453,090 for 1925 rests with Con- 
gress for failure to heed the Post Office Department's recommendations 
for rate increases which would meet the salary raises, 


It is further stated in this article and in the department 
report for 1925 that the postage rate increases will produce only 
$32,200,000 a year, or less than half the total of the salary 
increases, 

There are several statements here which demand analysis. 
First, what about the alleged deficit of $49,453,090? 

Perhaps that can be best understood through an official letter 
sent to me by Third Assistant Postmaster General Regar in 
answer to my request for a statement of postal finances for 
1925. 

That letter is as follows: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, November 18, 1925. 


Hon, CLYDE KBLEY, 
House of Representatives. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your letter of the 17th instant, 
requesting official figures as to the revenues and expenditures for the 
fiscal years 1924 and 1925, I beg to advise you as follows: 
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Revenues and expenditures for the fiscal years 192} and 1925 


1925 


$553, 610, 351.00 | $585, 333, 155. 05 


order business 11.240. 008. 72 1 50 

SSC XT — 438308 60 1 sie os 
Total revenues from all sources 572, 048, 778. 41 599, 591, 477. 59 
Expenditures on account of the current year.. 507, 486,449.45 | 619, 232, $41.71 
Expenditures on account of previous years Aireen] — 20 O48, 808.5 
Total expenditures during year 587, 378, 915.89 | 639, 281, 647. 90 
. 14, 428, 137. 48 170, 40 

s 35, 838. 76 6 05 828 89 


Very sincerely yours, 


R. 8. REGAR, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that statement shows that, even with 
more than $20,000,000 included for obligations due from pre- 
vious years, the deficit is only $39,745,027.29. That is almost 
exactly the deficit of 1928 as disclosed by the cost ascertainment 
report after the famous half million dollar inquiry. And the 
deficit of 1923 was created when the postal workers were re- 
ceiving a scale of pay shamefully inadequate to their merits 
and their needs. 

Is there anything in this deficit for 1925 to warrant alarmist 
cries and painful forebodings? Is Congress to be blamed be- 
cause it descended upon us like a bolt from the blue, upsetting 
all our calculations? 

No, Mr. Chairman, when Congress made postal salary in- 
creases date from January 1, 1925, it was done as a worthy 
policy, in spite of the fact that it meant an assured deficit. 
That action was abundantly justified, and was approved by the 
American people to a degree seldom in evidence as to congres- 
sional measures, 

In fact, there was widespread sentiment that these increased 
salaries should be effective from July 1, 1924, the date carried 
in the original bill, passed almost unanimously by Congress. 
This, however, was not done, but instead the effective date was 
made January 1, 1925. 

It was understood that this arrangement would add some 
$21,000,000 to postal expenditures for 1925. The deficit for 
1924, even under the inadequate salary scale, was $14,000,000. 
The deficit on these two items, without allowing for any change 
in business, would mean $35,000,000. 

Of course, the new postage rates went into effect April 15, 
but it was expected that their effect would not be felt for some 
time, since users of the mails would advance their mailings to 
take advantage of the old rates. 

I repeat, there was nothing unexpected about the deficit for 
1925. In 1921 the deficit was $85,000,000, and practically every 
dollar of it was made up in four years’ time without any in- 
crease of postage rates. The deficit for 1925 furnished no 
grounds for alarmist statements. Nor did it justify the state- 
ment that the new rates would produce less than half the 
amount involved in the increase of salaries. 

When we consider postal deficits as a general proposition 
we should consider what they really mean. The statement I 
have read as to postal finances, furnished by General Regar, 
shows that almost exactly $600,000,000 was paid by users of 
the United States malls in direct postal charges. At the same 
time the service of every kind and classification given the 
American people by the Post Office establishment cost 
$639,000,000. 

What does that mean? It means that $39,000,000 was paid 
out of the United States Treasury for public-welfare services 
which cost far more than that amount and whose value can 
not be measured in dollars and cents. It does not mean a 
loss; it means a wise and economical expenditure for purposes 
of vital importance to the well-being of the public. 

When we examine these public-welfare services we can 
understand their importance. For instance, the founders of 
the Government made the post office the agency of communi- 
cation between the Government, its agents in the field, and 
the public at large. It was provided that publications and 
reports of the various departments and the official communica- 
tions of Members of Congress should go through the mails 
without payment of any postage. 

This franking and penalty privilege has increased as the 
Government widened its activities. The income tax is admin- 
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istered through the Postal Service; so is the Veterans’ Bureau. 
All the departments and commissions add to the flood of free- 
mail matter. 

It is a one-sided affair. The Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving uses the postal facilities without charge, but the Post 
Office Department must pay some $800,000 a year for printing 
the postage stamps used in the service. 

Now, no right-thinking American objects to the Post Office 
establishment carrying governmental communications free of 
charge. If there were no great Postal Service available, it 
would be necessary to build an organization for that purpose 
alone, at no matter what cost. But to add the cost of this 
service to expenditures and declare it a deficit is not in line 
with proper business policy. 

The Postmaster Geueral in his report for 1925 states that if 
the penalty mail alone had been paid for at regular rates, it 
would have brought in revenues of $14,385,441. That does not 
include the cost of franked mail and certain other sources of 
free mailing. 

Now, consider the Rural Free Delivery Service, which is of 
the greatest value to the farmers and dwellers in rural com- 
munities and through them to the Nation at large. 

Its revenues have never approached its expenditures. This 
service was established in 1897, when there was a deficit of 
more than $11,000,000, with receipts of less than $83,000,000. 
It was thoroughly understood that the rural delivery would not 
pay its way, but it was established and is continued on the 
broad principle that it “eleyates the standard of intelligence 
and promotes the welfare of the people,” in the words of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads that first recom- 
mended its establishment. 

Mr. Chairman, every year of operation of the Rural Free 
Delivery has seen a greater aggregate loss. This Post Office 
appropriation bill which we are now considering carries $105,- 
000.000 for this service alone. 

Mr. MADDEN. One hundred and five million six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; the chairman of the committee states it 
exactly. Now, this service will not produce $105,600,000. In 
fact, it will not produce $30,000,000, and if you are to count 
the difference as a deficit, there will be a deficit of $70,000,000 
on this one item. But because of that fact, does anyone argue 
that this appropriation should be cut down to $30,000,000? On 
the contrary, there will be urgent requests that it be increased 
in order to give still wider and greater serviee. 

Since that is true, it should be borne in mind that postage 
rates which produce enough revenue to square all receipts and 
expenditures are covering this charge for the Rural Free De- 
livery, which is distinctly a public service. 


Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KELLY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 
Mr. BEGG. Could not the Post Office Department saye a lot 


of money on rural free delivery routes by lengthening the 
routes where the roads are good, so that the delivery men would 
work eight hours a day instead of four? 

Mr. KELLY. Some reorganization of rural routes can cer- 
tainly be effected and money saved. 

Mr. BEGG. That is true in northern Ohio, where they work 
four hours. 

Mr. KELLY. Of course, Mr. Chairman, all the year round 
service must be considered. There can be a saving made by 
joining up routes where the roads are all improved and passable 
in all seasons. But such extensions and reorganization will 
reqnire a survey which will give consideration to good and effi- 
cient service all the year. The point that I want to make is 
that there is an inevitable money loss in this most important 
service, and yet no one will argue that the service itself should 
be eliminated or even curtailed. Therefore any so-called deficit 
in the Postal Service should take this state of affairs into 
consideration. 

There are a number of similar losing services judged solely 
by the surplus or deficit method—the free in county to news- 
papers, the special rate to religious and other publications, the 
added rate paid on foreign mail to American steamships, free 
mailing for publications for the blind. It is a conservative 
estimate that the actual cost of these public-welfare services is 
$100,000,000 a year. Then the fact is that instead of there 
being a deficit of $39,000,000 for 1925 there was really a 
surplus of more than $60,000,000. 

However, in pointing out these facts I am not begging the 
question, It was our expressed intention in formulating new 
postage rates to provide revenues to make total receipts ap- 
proximately balance total expenditures. I maintain that the 
new rates now in effect wiil produce within a short period 
sufficient revenues to pay all the costs of the postal establish- 
ment, including all these public services I have mentioned. 
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Let us see. The Postmaster General in his report for 1925 
states: 


Since the rates went into effect statistics have been carefully còl- 
lected and estimates made as to the probable increase in revenues 
resulting from the new rates, and it is estimated that this increase 
for the fiscal year 1926 will be approximately $32,200,000. It is there- 
fore evident that the provision for meeting the salary Increases will 
probably raise less than half the amount involved. 


Mr. Chairman, that estimate of revenues is in itself proof 
that departmental estimates must be accepted with great cau- 
tion. The postage rates enacted by Congress were carefully 
scrutinized by departmental experts before they were written 
into law. Only the official estimates as to their effects upon 
revenues were used when the bill was under consideration. I 
secured those estimates at the department and used them in the 
debate on the bill. It was an itemized statement and definitely 
estimated that the new rates as finally enacted would produce 
approximately $58,750,000. 

Therefore the department is now disowning its own esti- 
mates, not the estimates of Congress. But in my humble 
judgment, in doing so, it is disowning the most hopeful child 
of prediction it ever brought forth. I believe that all indica- 
tions lead to the conclusion that this last prediction of $32,000,- 
000 will be the cost-off and the original figure will come into its 
own. 

The department lost its faith, if it ever had any, in its owa 
original estimate, when the figures for May from the 50 largest 
post offices, were computed. 

That increase was stated as less than 1 per cent. This was 
due to the tremendous advance mailings before the new rates 
went into effect, but it seemingly furnished the cue to the dole- 
ful, despondent attitude maintained ever since, 

June revennes from these offices were reported to show an 
increase of 20 per cent over the amount which would have been 
received under the old rates. Still, the news release issued 
August 1 stated: 


Despite the apparent excellent showing of the new rates the Post- 
master General does not believe the figures can be taken at their face 
value. 


As the returns from the 50 largest post offices came in month 
by month the same attitude was in evidence, finally culminat- 
ing in the estimate of $32,200,000 for the 12 months of the fiscal 
year 1926. ö 

What are those figures from the 50 largest cities. In June, 
the increase over June, 1924, was 14.72 per cent; July showed 
an increase of 13.11 per cent; August, 11.26 per cent; Septem- 
ber, 10.25 per cent; October, 11.57 per cent; November, 13 per 
cent. The average for these months from these cities alone is 
approximately 13 per cent. 

However, this does not include any post offices except these 
50, nor does it cover the holiday season with its tremendous 
mailings. 

I have made inquiries from postmasters in a number of 
smaller first-class offices and have figures showing an increase 
of more than 20 per cent. I have seen the tabulation made 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KETCHAM] after assem- 
bling figures from the 129 post offices of all classes in his 
district. It shows an average increase of 20.96 per cent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the increase in 1925 revenues over 1924 
was 4.65 per cent. If the average increase for 1926 is 14.65, 
which is a conservative estimate, Judging from all present in- 
dications, there is a 10 per cent increase due to new rates or 
$60,000,000. That is $1,250,000 more than was estimated. Eyen 
if we take the ayerage increase in the past 10 years due to 
yolume of business at 6.5 per cent there will still be shown ap- 
proximately the amount estimated. 

Of course, it will be necessary to await the actual figures 
for the entire year from all post offices before the exact facts 
can be known. I do maintain that the partial figures now 
available show that the estimate of $58,000,000 is more nearly 
correct than this later estimate of $32,000,000. 

Then, there is another point at issue. It is stated in the 
Postmaster General's report for 1925, when he says: 


The suggestions submitted by the department to the special joint sub- 
committees provided for certain changes in postage rates upon which it 
was estimated that an additional amount of approximately $66,390,000 
would be recelyed. The bill, as passed, did not follow these recom- 
mendations, except with respect to special services and a few points 
regarding the classes of mall matter. 


That point has been more strongly urged in news: releases 
and in speeches hy department officials. For instance, the Post- 
master General addressed the postmasters’ convention at Cleve- 
land, August 27, and touched on postage rates. He said; 
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The Postmaster General, upon the advice of service experts, made 
certain recommendations for increases in the rates of postage. The 
Congress did not. accept these recommendations in whole but disre- 
garded them in many essential particulars, substituting for them 
measures of its own creation. And it is because of the changes in 
scale brought about by these various processes that the subject of 
postal rates has become so acute a problem. 


It is true, Mr. Chairman, that Congress did not accept the 
recommendations of the department as a whole. If it had the 
subject of postage rates would be a much more acute problem 
than it is and there would be universal and justified denuncia- 
tion of Congress by users of the mail. 

Congress did accept one of these infallible recommendations 
to its sorrow. It, too, should have been rejected and a measure 
“of its own creation ” substituted by Congress. 

That recommendation was that parcel-post rates should apply 
to newspapers and magazines mailed by the public. It is the 
class known as transient second class. 

That recommendation was accepted and written into the law, 
and it has aroused more widespread criticism than all the other 
rates enacted. In fact, that is the only rate which the depart- 
ment is willing now to say should be changed. All the other 
rates which Congress enacted as its own creations are passed 
by, but this one minor rate recommended by the department 
is singled out for repeal on the ground that it is injurious to 
users of the mails and the revenues. 

Here is a colloquy before the Postal Commission on November 
9, 1925. Mr. Joseph Stewart, executive assistant to the Post- 
master General, was before the commission and said: 

It seems from experience that the zoning of such matter is an un- 
necessary burden on the public, and it makes the postage so high on 
matter going to a distance that the rate is higher than the cost of the 
publication itself. 

Mr. Ramsprer. Then the department has changed its opinion on sec- 
tion 204 as originally recommended? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rassnyex. Do I understand, Mr. Stewart, the department is not 
ready to make any recommendations as to any changes in postal rates 
or changes in fees for the various services except the one you have 
given here to-day? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit that if after six months expe- 
rience with a revised postage-rate schedule justified complaint 
can only be made against the department's recommendation 
for charging transient second class over 8 ounces with parcel- 
post rates it is conclusive proof that Congress acted wisely in 
using its own judgment. 

It may be that the Postmaster General was right when he 
said in his Cleveland speech: 


I firmly believe that no committee or commission, eyen though com- 
posed of business men of ability in their respective branches of ex- 
perience, are as well qualified to suggest the best methods of con- 
structing postage rates as the postal officials and experts of long 
experience and good judgment if given an untrammeled opportunity. 


I say that may be true, and it sounds as though it should 
be true. But it has not been proven true in recent experience. 
Then, too, there has been for years a splendid opportunity in 
the parcel post for demonstrating its truth, but no advantage 
has been taken of it for some years. 

The parcel post law expressly puts upon the department 
the responsibility for suggesting rates to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which will make the Parcel Post Service 
self-sustaining. Congress deliberately adopted the policy of 
leaving the department untrammeled as to postage rates on 
fourth-class matter, which makes up 64 per cent of the yolume 
of the United States mails. 3 

Why does the department not act? Why does it insist that 
Congress shall enact the rates for fourth-class mail? Perhaps 
it is because it is safer to shift the burden of acting to Con- 

ess, and then, when Congress has acted, to complain of the 
blunder made. It may be safe, but it is not fair. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to keep the record straight and 
to furnish a means of ready reference, I desire to show side by 
side the postage rates recommended by the department and 
those enacted by Congress in the act of February 28, 1925. 

That means three parallel schedules. The first was the de- 
partment bill of April 14, 1924, and carried complete provisions 
for salaries and postage rates. It was printed in its entirety 
in the Postal Bulletin of August 15, 1924, with this heading: 


In response to many requests from persons in the Postal Service and 
in order that there may be no question as to just what position was 
taken by the department, there is published herein the full text of the 
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postal salary bill which was drafted by the department and, having the 
approval of the Budget as well as the President, was sent to the 
appropriate congressional committees as the recommendation of the 
department, 


While it is stated that this bill had the approval of the 
Budget and the President, such a declaration was never voiced 
before the committees while hearings were being held. That 
was perhaps fortunate, in view of the radical changes made in 
the next draft submitted by the department. This first bill had 
salary increases of $200 to employees in offices with receipts 
of $600,000 or more and $100 for those in offices with less than 
that amount. It carried a complete schedule of postage rates, 
which will be given later. 

In December, 1924, the cost ascertainment committee of the 
department made its report. The recommendations of the de- 
partment were then submitted in a bill introduced by Senator 
Sterling and known as S. 8674. This bill carried a salary 
increase of $300 in exactly the form passed by Congress and 
vetoed by the President, 

The postage-rate provisions were quite different from those 
in the former bill recommended by the department. Compari- 
son of the rates in these two bills and a study of the rates in 
the last bill will convince any informed person that Congress 
was compelled to revise the departmental recommendations or 
answer to users of the mails for many injustices. 

For the information of all interested I give herewith the com- 
parison of the postage rates provisions and the department's 
estimated revenues under the three measures, the department 
bill of April 4, 1924, the department bill known as Senate 8674, 
and H. R. 11444, the act of February 28, 1925: 

FIRST CLASS 
(Post Office Department proposed bill of April 4, 1924) 

No increases in postage rates proposed. 

S. 8674. Proposed an increase of one-half cent on postal cards and 
post cards, with a decrease of one-half cent on local drop letters. 
Estimate of increased revenue, $12,500,000. 

H. R. 11444. Rate of postage on post cards (private malling cards) 
was raised from 1 cent to 2 cents. Estimate of increased revenue, 
$10,000,000. 

SECOND CLASS 


(Post Office Department proposed bill of April 4, 1924) 

Proposed to increase rates on advertising portion of second-class pub- 
Ucations as follows: 

First and second zones, an increase of 1½ cents per pound, bringing 
rate up to 814 cents. z 

Third zone, an increase of 144 cents per pound, bringing rate up to 
4% cents. 

Fourth zone, an increase of one-fourth cent per pound, bringing rate 
up to 5% cents. $ 

Estimate of increased revenue, $4,985,000. 

S. 3674. Proposed to increase rate for reading portion of second- 
class publications from 114 cents per pound to 2 cents per pound, except 
on newspapers; and on scientific, agricultural, religious, labor, fraternal, 
etc., publications not conducted for profit. 

No change in rates on reading portion of newspapers. 

Proposed that rates on advertising sections of all second-class pub- 
Heations (including scientific, fraternal, etc.) should be increased as 
follows: 

First and second zones, an increase of 2 cents per pound, bringing 
rate up to 4 cents, 

Third gone, an increase of 2 cents per pound, bringing rate up to 5 
cents. 

Fourth zone, an increase of 1 cent per pound, bringing rate up to 6 
cents. 

(No change in other zones.) 

Proposed a rate of 114 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof 
for second-class matter up to 8 ounces when mailed by others than 
publishers or news agents, with parcel-post rates above 8 ounces. 
meta fre See 

Translent second class. 

H. R. 11444. Increased rate on reading matter of scientific, fra- 
ternal, religious, labor, agricultural, etc., second-class publications 
from 14% cents per pound to 134 cents per pound. 

Established following rates on advertising portions of second-class 
publications (except scientific, fraternal, religious, ete.) : 

First and second zones, 2 centa per pound. 

Third zone, 8 cants per pound. 

Fourth, fifth, and sixth zones, 6 cents per pound, 

Seventh and eighth zones, 9 cents per pound. 

On advertising portions of second-class publications, this in effect 
reduced the number of zones from 8 to 4. No changes in postage rates 
of first, second, and third zones; an increase of 1 cent per pound in 
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the fourth zone; no change in fifth zone; a reduction of 1 cent. per 
pound in the sixth zone; no change in seyenth zone; and a reduction 
of 1 cent per pound in the eighth zone. 

Postage rate on transient newspapers 2 cents for each 2 ounces or 
fraction thereof, with parcel-post rates above 8 ounces. 
Estimate of increased revenue: 


Publishers’ second class eS LTE PLAE SDSS bee 
Transient second eluss ERT BELTS SO IPS. — 1, 000, 000 


THIRD CLASS 
(Post Office Department proposed bill of April 4, 1924) 


Proposed that third-class mail be limited to 8 ounces or less, at 
rate of 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fractional part thereof, and that 
all matter in excess of 8 ounces now Included In third class to be 
included in fourth class. 

Estimate of increased revenue, $500,000. 

S. 3674. Third-class mail to consist of books, circulars, and other 
matter wholly in print (except second class), merchandise and all 
other matter not included in first and second classes, weighing not 
in excess of 8 ounces. Proposed rate of postage, 124 cents for each 2 
ounces or fraction thereof, except that rate of postage on books, 
catalogues, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants shall be 1 
cent for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 

Estimate of increased revenue, $18,000,000. 

II. R. 11444. Same as provisions of S. 3674. 

Estimate of increased revenue, $18,000,000. 


FOURTH CLASS 


(Post Office Department proposed bill of April 4, 1924) 
Proposed increased rates on parcel post beginning with 9 ounces 
to and including eighth zone, and on the first pound rates up to and 
including 70 pounds for local delivery, and for the first, second, and 
third zones. For the fourth, fifth, and sixth zones, the rates were to 
be increased for weights from 9 ounces to and including 5 pounds, and 
for the seventh and eighth zones to and including 4 pounds. 


EXAMPLES OF INCREASES PROPOSED 


One pound: Local, first and second zones, increased from 5 to 10 
cents; third zone, from 6 to 11 cents; fourth zone, 7 to 12 cents; 
fifth zone, 8 to 13 cents; sixth zone, 9 to 14 cents; seventh zone, 11 
to 15 cents; eighth zone, 12 to 16 cents. 

Two pounds: Local, first and second zones, 6 to 11 cents; third 
zone, S to 18 cents; fourth zone, 11 to 16 cents; fifth zone, 14 to 18 
cents; sixth zone, 17 to 21 cents; seventh zone, 21 to 24 cents; eighth 
zone, 24 to 27 cents. 

Five pounds: Local, 7 cents to 12 cents; first and second zones, 9 to 
14 cents; third zone, 14 to 19 cents; fourth zone, 28 to 24 cents; fifth 
zone, 32 to 38 cents; sixth zone, 41 to 42 cents; seventh and eighth 
zones, no change. 

Ten pounds: Local, 10 cents to 15 cents; first and second zones, 14 
to 19 cents; third zones, 24 to 29 cents; no change in other zones. 

Fifteen pounds: Local, 12 cents to 17 cents; first and second zones, 
20 to 34 cents; third zone, 54 to 59 cents; no change in other zones. 

Fifty pounds: Local, 80 to 35 cents; first and second zones, 54 to 
59 cents; third zone, $1.04 to $1.09; no change in other zones. 

Seventy pounds: Local, 40 cents to 45 cents; first and second zones, 
74 to 79 cents; third zone, $1.44 to $1.49. 

Estimate of increased revenue, 830,100,000. 

S. 3674. Same classification as under existing law, except that mini- 
mum rate changed from 4 ounces to 8 ounces. 

Submitted a complete schedule of increased rates similar in prin- 
ciple to that submitted April 4, 1924, though somewhat lower, as 
shown by following examples. 

One pound: Local, 5 cents to 8 cents; first and second zones, 5 to 
9 cents; third zone, 6 to 9 cents; fourth zone, 7 to 10 cents; fifth 
zone, 8 to 10 cents; sixth zone, 9 to 11 cents; no changes in seventh 
and eighth zones. 

Two pounds: Local, 6 cents to 9 cents; first and second zoncs, 6 to 
10 cents; third zone, 8 to 11 cents: fourth zone, 11 to 14 cents; fifth 
zone, 14 to 16 cents; sixth zone, 17 to 19 cents; no change in other 
zones, 

Five poundes Local, 7 cents to 10 cents; first and second zones, 9 to 
13 cents; third sone, 14 to 17 cents; fourth zone, 23 to 26 cents; fifth 
zone, 32 to 34 cents; sixth zone, 41 to 48 cents; no change in other 
zones. 

Ten pounds: Local, 10 to 18 cents; first and second zones, 14 to 18 
cents; third zone, 24 to 27 cents; fourth zone, decreased from 81 to 
78 cents; no change in other zones. 

Twenty-five pounds: Local, 17 to 20 cents; first and second zones, 
29 to 33 cents; third zone, 54 to 57 cents; fourth zone, decreased from 
81.03 to 86 cents; fifth zone, decreased from $1.52 to $1.34; sixth 
zone, decreased from $2.01 to $1.83; no change in other zones, 

Fifty pounds: Local, 30 cents to 33 cents; first and second zones, 54 
to 5S cents; third zone, $1.04 to $1.07; fourth zone, decreased from 
$2.03 to $1.61; fifth zone, decreased from $3.02 to $2.59; sixth zone, 
decreased from $4.01 to $3.58; no change in other zones, 
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Seventy pounds: Local, 40 to 43 cents; first and second zones, 74 to 
78 cents; third zone, $1.44 to 81.47. 

Estimate of increased revenue, $12,390,000. 

H. R. 11444, Made no change in postage rates or zones but established 
a service charge of 2 cents for each parcel except upon parcels or 
packages collected on rural dellvery routes. 

Estimate of increased revenue, $13,600,000. 

SPECIAL PARCEL-POST SERVICE 
(Post. Office Department proposed bill of April 4, 1924) 

No provision for special handling.“ 

S. 3674. No provision for “ special handling.” 

IH. R. 11444, Established a “special handling” service for fourth 
class, or parcel post, providing that by the payment of a fee of 25 
cents, in addition to the regular postage, that such parcels will recelve 
the same expeditious handling, transportation, and delivery accorded 
to mall matter of the first class. 

Estimate of increased revenue, $3,000,000. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
For the special services such as money orders, register fees, etc., 
H. R. 11444 carried the same rates as provided in S. 8674. 
SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED REVENUES 


The following tables show the probable amount of increased postal 
revenues, as estimated by the Post Office Department, in the two bills 
proposed by the Postmaster General, the bill of April 4, 1924, aud 8. 
8674; and also the estimate of the department on II. R. 11444, or 
the act of February 28, 1925: 


Post Office Department's proposed bill of April 4, 1925 


SST Cs Ee $4, 985, 000 

Third class (for portion included in fourth class) 500, 000 
80, 100, 000 

ee ee... 1. 750, 

0. D. fees 1, 200, 000 
Register fees 1, 100, 000 
Special-delivery fees. 7 

oney-order fees 2. 761, 000 

LATS | pa REE Us Soe AREA Vee ean asa 43, 296, 000 

Senate dill 3674 

pga aT EDSS nh eet ened E EE aD ae eB an oe naan N $12, 500, 000, 00 
Second class: 

Publishers“ second class 9, 876, 223. 45 

Transient second class 1, 000. 000. 00 

TMA I OE Sea eR EE aD STS — geo + 18, 000, 000. 00 


Fourth class (parcel pos 
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Insured (third and fourth class). 8, 058, 147. 94 
C. O. D. (third and tape class) 1, 103, 879. 19 
Money order 8, 582, 490. 20 
Rekistry 8, 980, 000. 00 
Special deliver, 900, 000. 00 
C te eee ew SR et AE I 66, 390, 740. 87 

H. R. 11444, act of February 28, 1925 
BILSE CION ese nep ss th A eS ahah eS Re $10, 000, 000 

ond class 

UO) Oy a ̃ TTT... RST ra 524, 128 
iaa T TA DA Ae .. 1, 000, 000 
% sch. ASES a a L ah E a ge ne ae 18, 000, 000 
i ga A i, DER R A RSA NS AS NAR A EAER 18, 800, 000 
Spècial-bandling service parcel post — 58,000, 000 
A lcs: a SO a ee ole 3, 058, 147 
Ce ODIE a et td eee eat eee 1, 103, 879 
asoney-orden > e L LT ea a et Pe 3. 3825 490 
mésistry services = so ne ecb eee 3, 980, 000 
Speclal-delivery service — — 900, 000 
TE OTC lesa trate hggeeting tien a E a inne celeb ait nase 58, 748, 644 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the most far- 
reaching action promoting the efficiency of the Postal Service 
was the passage of H. R. 11444, which brought the compensa- 
tion of postal workers to a fair standard. 

The improved morale of the great army of 350,000 workers, 
joining hands in the spirit of a great family, makes the money 
involved one of the best expenditures ever made by the Gov- 
ernment. 

First Assistant Postmaster General Bartlett clearly portrayed 
the human element in postal efficiency when he was before the 
Appropriations Committee during the consideration of this 
bill. 

He stated that while there was a clerk in the Postal Service 
in 1922 for every $6,632 in reyenue, in 1927 there will only be 
one for every $7,857. He stated that in 1922 there was a 
letter carrier for every $9,043 in revenue, while in 1927 there 
will only be one for every $10,574. 

That is increasing efficiency which only comes from happy 
workers whose income bears some fair relation to their service 
and the needs of their families. It is the efficiency which 
benefits the American public most for Governor Bartlett also 
pointed out that it cost $1,148,697 to produce a million dollars 
revenue in 1922, while in 1927, in spite of salary increases, 
it will cost only $1,050,933. 
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Just give this army of efficient employees a little time and 
they will show a surplus for the department over and above 
all the free public services I-haye mentioned. But it will not 
increase their efficiency and improve their morale if complaints 
are to be continuously made that Congress blundered in in- 
creasing their compensation and making the necessary revi- 
sion of postage rates, 

Congress did not blunder. It passed the fairest reclassifica- 
tion measure in the history of Congress, and it formulated a 
postage schedule far wiser and more just than either of those 
submitted by the department. Certain adjustments must be 
made and will be made, but I am confident that no general 
increase of postage rates is justified or will be enacted by 
Congress. 

Let us hope that the department will join wholeheartedly 
with Congress in endeavoring to make the Postal Service a 
still greater and more helpful agency for the promotion of the 
welfare of the American people. If it does that it will cease 
issuing statements such as those. I have quoted here, com- 
plaints which are “like magic bullets charmed to fly straight 
to a specific. objective, turning aside from anything else in 
its path.” [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks on the subject 
on which I addressed the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I have never subscribed to the doctrine of 
Government ownership, because I consider it socialistic and 
contrary to the spirit, ideals, and theory of our Government, 
I believe in the doctrine of more business in Goyernment and 
less Government in business. For a long period of years the 
Post Office Department, duly authorized by law, bas been en- 
gaged in a business in competition with private enterprise 
that, in my opinion, ought to be discontinued just as soon as 
whatever existing contractual obligations there may be shall 
have expired. I refer to the manufacture and sale of stamped 
envelopes by the Government with the sender’s name printed 
thereon—" special request ” enyelopes, I believe they are called. 
The magnitude of the stamped-envelope business of the Post 
Office Department can be appreciated when we consider that 
2,977,177,409 stamped envelopes and wrappers were handled 
by the department during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and 49.2 per cent of that number were “special request” enve- 
lopes. The Post Office Department puts out these envelopes 
at such a low additional cost as to absolutely preclude any 
sort of competition, and at a price which certainly can return 
no financial profit to the Government. 

Everyone knows that the average country newspaper could 
not exist but for the advertising and job-printing business that 
it receives. Likewise, everyone will concede the value and im- 
portance of the country newspaper to our national life. No 
country newspaper was eyer established except “to fill a long- 
felt want,” and this fact is invariably boldly asserted in its 
initial editorial bow. The country newspaper has hardships 
and difficulties enough, my colleagues, without the great Gov- 
ernment of the United States adding to its burden by becoming 
its chief rival in a business which is absolutely essential to 
its existence. Unfortunately for me, I have personally had 
some very expensive and disagreeable experience in the country 
newspaper business, and I know whereof I speak. 

The country newspaper is well nigh indispensible to the 
welfare of any community, and still no agency is imposed upon 
so much as it. It is expected to espouse every community 
hobby and devote its columns without limit to the support 
thereof—all without money and without price. Verily, the 
country newspaper is the dromedary of public opinion. It 
chronicles the engagements, the marriages, the births, the 
deaths, and finally publishes the obituaries—all without charge; 
and the editor often gets abused because he did not devote 
more ink and space to the particular event. 

Recognizing the great importance of the country press to 
our national life—its importance to society and its importance 
as an indispensable source of information and knowledge, 
I feel that the country newspaper is an institution that should 
be protected and fostered by the Government rather than 
handicapped by the competition I have mentioned. 

At the proper time, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall offer an amendment to the bill under considera- 
tion prohibiting the Post Office Department from further en- 
gaging in the sale of special-request envelopes at the expira- 


[After a pause.] 
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tion of whatever contract the Government may now have for 
the manufacture of same. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I also yield the gentleman 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, however much we may differ 
on the subject of prohibition with our distinguished Demv- 
cratic friend from Boston, we all like him. Irish background 
has much to do with it, On the House floor and off of it 
“Jimmie” is always a favorite. 

If I were in the “P. T. Barnum” business, I would want 
him for my press agent. No speech in the House before ever 
had better predelivery advertisement than did his last Satur- 
day. I was one of those to whom beforehand he graciously dis- 
played his neatly prepared manuscript, already printed by the 
Government Printing Office, with 15 extra galley-proof printed 
copies furnished him to hand to the expectant representatives 
of the press, so that beforehand it could be set up in display 
type, box-car headed and subheaded, to be released to the 
smiling followers of the “T., H. & G. triumvirate” instan- 
taneously after delivery. Naturally, with his other invited 
guests, I helped to form a quorum on last dismal Saturday 
afternoon. The smiling Mr. TiInKHAM was there. And Mr. 
Hitt was there. And Hearst's Herald carried it, three columns 
on the first page and two columns on the second page. 

With amazement at first I was unable to comprehend how 
he had been able to develop so minutely in the hearings be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee all of the details about this 
wonderful $1,000 party given by the prohibition agent who 
registered from May 29 to June 17, 1925, and so successfully 
fooled all of his coguests at the Mayflower Hotel by “ passing 
aa off there as Congressman THEODORE E. Burton, of 

0.“ 

I remembered some months ago, when the Prohibition Unit 
was reorganized, that all of the Hearst papers in the United 
States proclaimed : 


That President Coolidge had decided to try prohibition for one more 
year to determine whether it could be enforced, and if the trial failed 
he would abandon it, 


With such a cogent suggestion, I naturally expected all 
followers of the “Tinkham, Hill & Gallivan triumvirate” to 
help, aid, and assist that issue along down to a failure be- 
fore the year ended. But I could not just understand why the 
speaker displayed such anger toward this prohibition agent, 
who was merely cooperating with higher ups who permitted 
him to give the “$1,000 parties” that helped the cause of the 
triumvirate. Such “affairs” naturally aided Mr. Hearst's 
suggestion. 

I prematurely jumped to the wrong conclusion—that he did 
not receive one of those “18” invitations. But finally I 
understood it all. I looked up the list of addresses of Mem- 
bers, and then learned that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GALLIYAN] himself lives at the Mayflower Hotel. We 
can not blame him for being incensed. He had a perfect right 
to be mad. He had been deceived. He had been duped. He 
had been overreached. He had been imposed upon. He had 
been fooled. ; 

Just when had a Boston Congressman been so badly duped 
before? Why, since April, 1914, he had been closely asso- 
ciated with Congressman THEODORE E. Burton. He had seen 
him many times. He had conversed with him. He had heard 
many of his speeches. They were intimate colleagues. It 
seemed almost impossible that this imposter could pose there 
in the Mayflower as THEODORE E. Burron from May 29 to 
June 17, 1925, and thus fool the intimate friends of the Ohio 
Congressman for such a length of time. He has a kick com- 
ing, for no man likes to be duped in the place where he lives. 


FROM COMEDY TO TRAGEDY 


But this is no time for laughter, Mr. Chairman. It is a 
most serious situation in our history. What more could be 
expected? Are not pulling off just such ridiculous “affairs” 
properly in order? Ever since the Republican administration 
took over the affairs of this Government the supreme control 
of prohibition enforcement has been in the hands of a man who 
is not a prohibitionist, and a man who does not believe in 
prohibition, a man who has had large holdings of intoxicating 
liquors, a man who is personally and financially interested in 
the liquor business, and a man who would lose a great sum 
of money if prohibition were strictly enforced. It is time for 
Americans to speak plainly. It is no time to longer mince 
words. We Americans all know that as long as prohibition is 
left in the hands of Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, it will never be 
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strictly enforced. To the President, and to those in authority 
under him, and to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GALLIYAN], and his triumvirate, let me again quote from a 
great American. Abraham Lincoln said: 


Let every American, every lover of liberty, every well-wisher to 
his posterity swear by the blood of the Revolution never to violate 
in the least particular the laws of the country and never to tolerate 
their violation. Let every man remember that to violate the law is 
to trample on the blood of his father, and to tear the charter of his 
own and his children's liberty. Let reverence for the laws be 
breathed by every American mother to the Hsping babe that prattles 
on her lap; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in col- 
leges; let it be written in primers, in spelling books, and in alma- 
nacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, proclainred in legislative 
halls, and enforced in courts of justice. And, in short, let it become 
the political religion of the Nation, and let the old and the young, 
the rich and the poor, the grave and the gay, of all sexes and tongues 
and colors and conditions sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I have digressed too far from my 
purposed theme. I secured this time to discuss my resolu- 
tion seeking to abolish in the Army and Navy of the United 
States farcical peace-time court-martial trials, which have 
become a stench in the nostrils of law and order-loving Ameri- 
can people, and which resolution also seeks to right a cruel 
and terrible wrong which a jealous, conceited General Staff 
of the Army has conspired with an egotistical equally jealous 
General Staff of the Navy to inflict upon General “ Billie” 
Mitchell. This is House Joint Resolution No. 91, introduced 
by me on December 18, 1925. 


ARMY PEACE-TIME COURT-MARTIAL TRIALS RIDICULOUS 


We who are familiar with the splendid report filed by our 
colleague from Kentucky [Mr. Jon xsox] on the farcical court- 
martial trials succeeding the prearranged escape from the 
United States of the notorious slacker, Grover Cleveland Berg- 
doll, realize that if they have enough prominence and have 
not criticized any member of the General Staff, an officer can 
be acquitted of almost any kind of a charge. 


SOME MORE RECENT FARCES 


On April 30, 1925, while drunk and driving his car with 
liquor in it, Maj. Henry M. Butler ran into the automobile 
of Andrew Cornas, and forced William M. Fithian to shunt 
his car into the path of a street car, and in further breach 
of the law, which required him to stop, he fled from the scene 
of the accident, which constitutes a felony here, but was 
chased and caught several blocks away. The Washington 
Post on August 25, 1925, in reporting the result of his court- 
martial, said: 3 


Maj. Henry M. Butler, U. S. M. C., of Quantico, was acquitted yes- 
terday by a general court-martial at Marine Barracks of charges aris- 
ing out of an automobile collision at 15th and U Streets, NW., on 
the night of April 30. The officer was accused of drunkenness and 
the possession of liquor. 

The trial required four days and was held before a court headed 
by Col. W E. Holcomb. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE HAD TO FLAY ONE COURT 


Capt. Frank M. Nihoof embezzled money in his possession. 
When confronted with his crime he proposed that he would pay 
it back. The court thereupon found that he had “merely bor- 
rowed the money.” But President Coolidge strongly rebuked 
the court. And from the Army and Navy Register of December 
19, 1925, I quote the President’s castigation: 

President Coolidge said: 


In the foregoing case of Capt. Frank M, Nihoof, Forty-second Infan- 
try, I feel that the findings of the court on specifications 1 and 2 of 
charge 1, and specifications 1, 2, and 3 of additional charge 1, call for 
remark, In those specifications the accused was charged with embezzle- 
ment, and the court, by exceptions and substitutions, found him not 
guilty of embezzlement but guilty of unlawfully converting the sums 
charged by borrowing the same. 

The accused had, of course, no right or authority to borrow from 
himself or to convert to his own use the trust funds in his possession. 
A wrongful act knowingly committed can not be excused on the ground 
of innocent intent. The wrongful conversion having been shown, an 
intention of the accused to restore the money at some future time is 
no defense. Nearly everyone who embezzles property does so with the 
intent of returning it; and if proof of such an intent would constitute 
a defense, the statute would become a nullity. The guilt of an accused 
would then depend not upon the fact that he had converted the prop- 
erty with a criminal intent but upon his ability to replace the thing 
taken, and such a doctrine would offer temptation to innumerable cus- 
todians of trust funds, whose temptations are great enough at best, and 
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public faith and credit would be impaired and the stability of the 
financial institutions of the Government would be in jeopardy, 

The foregoing remarks, based upon decisions of the district court of 
appeals in construing the statute on which these specifications are 
based, are applicable to the instant case, and I feel that the findings of 
the court-martial involve unsound principles of law and constitute au 
attempt to make technical distinctions which have no foundation fa law 
and no place in the administration of military justice. 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. I am glad to yield to our great 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say to the gentleman that we had 
a case before our committee where the War Department asked 
us to recommend an appropriation of $27,000 to make up a 
shortage of a military attaché where he signed a check of the 
Government on a bank to make up his gambling losses. We 
asked them if he was in jail, and they said no, they were trying 
to get the thing adjusted. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a wonder that they did not give him a 
distinguished-service cross. 

Mr. MADDEN. We said if he was not in jail we would not 
consider it; if he was in jail, we would. We found out after- 
wards that he was acquitted by a court-martial. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, of course he was acquitted; and that 
is the reason why I have reached the conclusion that there is 
no justice whatever in peace-time court-martial trials, either 
in the Army or the Navy. They are comical farces, pure and 
simple. When the accused has not laughed at some other 
officer, and there are enough bars or stripes or stars on his 
uniform to give him standing, he is acquitted as a matter of 
course; but if the public has discovered that he happens to 
know a little more than the members of the General Staff, or if 
he happens to be some poor devil with little prominence, he is 
always convicted and given a terrible sentence. 

NAVY PEACE-TIME COURTS-MARTIAL EQUALLY PARCICAL 


In closely watching the Navy, from the Secretary down, I 
have found that when they do not want to they do not obey 
the law. And their peace-time courts-martial are just as farci- 
cal as those in the Army. And their high officers are just as 
indifferent to and careless about the rights of the American 
people respecting the thousands of poor country boys who 
after enlistment are’ designated “gobs” as the German Kaiser 
was about American travelers during the war. 

I quote the following from the Washington Post and the 
Washington Star for August 27, 1925: 


WILBUR Scores OFFICER von NURS TRIAL FAILURE—CHARGES Liru- 
TERNANT GOOG Din Nor Try TO CONVICT WOMEN IN Liquor Case— 
METHODS “ INADEQUATE ” 


“It is perfectly apparent that there was no effort upon your part to 
establish the guilt of the accused.” 

This flat charge is contained in a “letter of admonition” sent 
yesterday by Secretary of the Navy Wilbur to First Licut. Andrew 
L. W. Gordon, United States Marine Corps, judge advocate at the trial 
of Miss Ruth M. Anderson and Miss Katherine C, Glancy, Navy nurses, 
charged with importing liquor into the United States on a transport. 

His letter to Lieutenant Gordon, which will be filed with his record, 
declared that “the department notes that you failed to conduct an 
adequate prosecution of these cases; it is perfectly apparent that 
there was no effort upon your part to establish the guilt of the 
accused.” 

“There were furnished you for use in connection with the trial of 
these cases,“ it said, “certain statements signed by the above nurses 
which should have been offered In evidence for the consideration of the 
court. You state that you did not offer these statements as evidence 
because you were informed by counsel for the accused that they would 
object to such statements on the ground that they were not freely 
and voluntarily made. You should have, of course, anticipated such 
objection and should have been prepared to offer testimony concerning 
the circumstances under which the statements were made. 

“It appears that you did not even confer with the person to whom 
those statements were made for the purpose of ascertaining whether or 
not the statements were freely and voluntarily made; that you relied 
upon the common report that the statements or confessions had been 
obtained by a promise of immunity or clemency and upon the fact that 
two indorsements had been made that no proceedings should be taken 
by court-martial against the accused, and you state ‘ this appeared to me 
to corroborate the reports current as to the method by which said state- 
ments or confessions had been obtained.’ 

“You must have observed that in these indorsements there was no 
suggestion that the accused were not guilty of the offense charged or 
that the admissions made by them were other than yoluntary, but that 
the recommendation was based upon the previous excellent record of 
the accused. 
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“An even greater lack of diligence and zeal is shown in your failure 
to cross-examine Miss Anderson, who offered herself as a witness in her 
own behalf. At the time of this trial you had In your possesion a 
statement by Miss Anderson in part as follows: 

“* During January, 1925, I received as a gift a package which I knew 
was intoxicant Hquor, but did not know the amount and kind, as I did 
not open it.“ 

“In view of the fact that you had in your possession a written state- 
ment from the accused showing that she knew what was in the box 
and believed that it was intoxicating liquor,” the letter continued, “ It 
should haye been obvious to you either that the accused proposed to 
commit deliberate and wiliful perjury by denial of the facts that she 
had previously admitted in writing or that she was taking refuge behind 
the fact that she had not opened the bottles and demijohn contained in 
the package.” 

The Secretary then admonished the prosecutor “in the future to be 
more zealous in the prosecution of cases which may be intrusted to 
vou.“ 


. Tf the whole truth were known and if the facts had been 

properly developed, it would likely have disclosed that naval 
officers themselves had caused these poor nurses to bring these 
bottles and demijohns of liquors from such transport for the use 
of officers. But when it suits them the general staff of the 
Navy likewise ignores the law. 

We can not forget a short while ago, when high naval officers 
represented to Congress that England was violating her four- 
power pact in raising the elevation of her guns, and that they 
must have $6,500,000 at once to raise the elevation of our guns. 
I then exhausted every means known to parliamentary pro- 
cedure in efforts to defeat their appropriation, proving from 
the pact that we would be violating our treaty, but they 
rammed their bill through Congress. However, before they 
could spend the money, Mr. Secretary of State Hughes, urged 
to do so by Chairman Mappey, held that such would violate 
our treaty, and when passing the bill to return this $6,500,000 
back to the Treasury, our distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations [Mr. Mappen] frankly stated that 
these high naval officers had misrepresented the facts, that 
England was not violating her treaty, and that they had not 
told the truth to Congress, but had misled us. Mr. MADDEN 
said that these naval officers had lied to Congress. That is 
what you said. Did you not, Mr. MADDEN? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; that was it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he caused the Navy to put that 
$6,500,000 back into the people’s Treasury. [Applause.] 

Thank God the country has a Martin MADDEN. [Applause.] 
I think as much of him as any Republican on his own side 


does. He has caused more Coolidge economy in this Govern- 
ment for the last few years than all of the ‘Republican Party 
put together. [Applause.] 


But I must get back to the Army and Navy. Because I 
am giving this little dissertation on the general staffs, do not 
imagine that I have any prejudice whatever against the many, 
many splendid, able, patriotic, big men in our Army and Navy. 
Many of them are my personal friends. And I know full well 
the great value both the Army and Navy is to this country, 
and I stand behind our Army and Navy in every laudable 
undertaking. And I stand for law and order. And I stand 
for obedience to rules and regulations. But I want the higher- 
ups to obey just as well as the lower- downs. 


SECRETARY WILBUR IGNORES LAW WHEN IT SUITS HIM 


Congress by law placed Comptroller General J. R. McCarl in 
charge of our General Accounting Office, and gave him the final 
say on when attempts by the Navy to pay out money were un- 
lawful. I will cite just one of numerous attempts which have 
been made by the Secretary of the Navy to unlawfully over- 
ride Comptroller General MeCarl, and to override Congress 
which placed General McCarl in supreme authority over pay- 
ments by the Navy. In big headlines the Washington Post for 
April 2, 1925—-when Congress was not in session—said: 


McCarl is defied by Wilbur—Declaration of independence from Comp- 
troller General is seen in decision. 


And I quote from the Washington Star of that date the fol- 
lowing: 

M’CARL AUTHORITY DEFIED BY WILBUR—NAYY SECRETARY ORDERS 
RESERVIST PAID IN THE FACE OF COMPTROLLER GBNERAL’S RULING 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur has challenged the authority of Comp- 

troller General McCarl. 

He directed yesterday that W. P. Conway be pald back pay. McCarl 
has ruled against the payment as illegal. 

Last November the case was sent to Comptroller General McCarl 
again by Secretary Wilbur and again McCarl ruled against it. 
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But the Secretary, a lawyer himself, took matters in his own bands, 
and directed the payment to Conway whose pay has piled up to some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $2,000. 


Congress has specifically and definitely said that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy shall pay only when Comptroller General 
McCarl authorizes it as lawful. That is the law. Yet Secre- 
tary Wilbur defies the Comptroller General and the law. How 
en * expect officers under him to have any respect for the 
aw 

CHAIRMAN MADDEN CONDEMNED ARMY AND NAVY 


When Hon. Martin Mappen, our great chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations appeared before the special aircraft 
committee last October, he said that— 


The general staff and chiefs of operations necessary in practical war- 
fare are neither trained nor qualified to direct the purchase of equip- 
ment or to spend economically and wisely. 


Let me quote from the Washington press here the following 
report of part of his testimony, to-wit: 


CONGRESSMAN MADDEN SCORES ARMY AND NAYY—DECLARES THEY Hayn 
WASTED MONEY ON AIRCRAFT AIMLESSLY WITHOUT RESULTS 
[By United Press] 

WASHINGTON, October 12.—A scathing denunciation of the Army and 
Navy Departments for maladministration of money appropriated by 
Congress for aircraft development, amounting in some instances to 
criminal waste, was uttered by Representative Martin MADDEN of 
Illinois, chairman of the House Appropriations Committee before the 
special aircraft board to-day. 

“Millions of dollars appropriated by Congress during the last few 
years for development of aircraft have been squandered in purposeless, 
meaningless, and an endless orgy of spending,” sald Mapprx, replying 
to criticisms in which blame was placed on Congress for being back- 
ward in appropriations. 

“Tf credit is to be given to the testimony of many witnesses who 
have preceded me, this period of development and experiment has 
been productive of very little advance that might be acceptable to 
Congress,” said MADDEN. “ You bave been told by men who should know 
that, with few exceptions, no real progress has been made. I can 
not help but conclude that technical development may not be safely 
left to the armed forces if we are to take our places among the 
armed forces in the air. Surely it is not too much to expect that 
the millions appropriated and expended should have purchased more. 
I bave heard charges of criminal negligence which amounts almost to 


criminal waste. Think of buying several hundred airplanes that a 
pilot has difficulty in seeing out of. Congress certainly was not to 
blame." 


Declaring that the demands of some of the bureaus would bankrupt 
the Government, be said those behind the demands concerned them- 
selves little about the use to which the money was put, just so they 
had enough to go around. The Army and the Navy are the worst 
of all,” he said. They always see a war on the horizon and want to 
be ready to go after the other fellow.” 


NAVY TREATMENT OF A POOR WIDOW AND HER SON 


Bertrand Wayne Gibbard is the son of a poor widow who 
lives in Cross Plains, Tex. He is serving his second term in 
the Navy, having reenlisted in 1923. Last June I received an 
urgent appeal from his widowed mother stating that with- 
out murmur she had allowed her son to serve his country as 
long as she was able to work, but she had completely broken 
down her health, and could work no longer, and that she and 
her little children were suffering for the necessities of life 
and were now wholly dependent upon her son, and begging 
that the Navy discharge him immediately and send him home 
to her. 

On account of the great distance between Texas and Wash- 
ington it took me some time to gather all the facts that I knew 
the Navy would demand, and receive from her the required 
affidavits warranting her son’s discharge, but I mailed them 
to the Bureau of Navigation on July 13, 1925, one affidavit 
from this poor widow, one from her family physician, and 
another from a neighbor, all showing her great distress and 
urgent necessity for her son’s immediate discharge. 

The Bureau of Navigation had means of knowing exactly 
where this boy was, and could have reached him by radio 
immediately, if the stone-hearted officers to whom the case 
was referred had felt any compassion whatever for this poor 
widow. But the following is the reply I received: 

BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., July E, 1925. 
Hon. Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN BLANTON: Your letter of July 13, inclosing 
affidavits in connection with the desired discharge of Bertrand Wayne 
Gibbard, seaman, first class, United States Navy, has been received, 
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Inasmuch as enlistment is a contract between the Govermnent and 
the man concerned, it is impracticable to take any action in cases 
of this kind until the enlisted man himself desires release and so sig- 
nifies by submitting an official application. There is no application 
for discharge from Gibbard on file, and to ascertain whether he 
desires discharge the matter is being taken up with the commanding 
officer of the U. S. S. Black Hawk. 

Upon receipt of an unofficial application for discharge from Gib- 
bard, the case will be given prompt attention and you will be 
informed of the action taken. Tbe affidavits forwarded by you are 
being retained on file for consideration in connection with the ap- 
plication. 

Very truly yours, W. R. SHOPMAKER, 
Chief, Bureau of Navigation. 
By R. Z. JOHNSON. 


I took it for granted, Mr. Chairman, that the Bureau of 
Navigation, in such an urgent case as this, would notify by 
radio the commander of the U. S. 8. Black Hawk, wherever 
it was, to let this boy know the condition of his widowed 
mother, and expedite his discharge by radio. But I waited 
and waited without reply. I tried to get some action several 
times by telephone, but all I could get was promises. I then, 
after waiting impatiently for over a month, wrote the follow- 
ing letter: 

Wasuinoton, D. C., August 25, 1925. 
Boureat OF NAVIGATION, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : With reference to your letter of July 17, 1925, your 
file Nav.—640-BL-355-20-52, regarding the discharge of my constituent, 
Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, seaman, first class, who is now serving on the 
U. S. S. Black Hawk, I have not heard anything further from you since 
the date of the letter above mentioned. 

Will you please advise me the present status of the matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
THOMAS L. BLANTON, 


And after waiting five days I received the following reply : 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 29, 1925. 
Hon, THomas L. BLASTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN BLANTON: Your letter of August 24, inclos- 
ing a communication, herewith returned, from the mother of Bertrand 
W. Gibbard, seaman, first class, United States Navy, concerning her 
desire for his discharge and her failure to hear from him, has been 
received. 

The U. S. S. Black Hawk, on board which vessel records show this 
man to be serving, is on the Asiatic station, and due to the distance 
involved it takes considerable time for the interchange of mail. Suf- 
ficient time has not elapsed for action in Gibbard's case, since his 
mother forwarded affidavits to you in July, as no action can be taken 
upon an application for discharge from him until it has reached the 
Navy Department. To date no application for discharge has been 
received from him, nor has a report on the case been received from the 
commanding officer of the Black Hauk. 

In order that any possible delay may be avoided, the case is again 
being taken up with Gibbard's commanding officer, with the request 
that a report on the status of the matter be made and that Gibbard be 
advised to communicate with his mother without delay and to keep her 
informed of his whereabouts and well being. 

The bureau has made a notation of your interest in the case and will 
inform you of any action which may be taken with reference to Gib- 
bard's discharge. 

Very truly yours, 
J. R. Y. BLAKELY, Acting Chief. 


I succeeded in finding out just where this young man was, 
and that a transport would leaye China for the United States 
in October, and I immediately sent the following letter to 
Admiral Shoemaker, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, urging 
him to use the radio and have this boy sent home without fur- 
ther delay, to wit: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 25, 1925. 
Admiral WILLIAM R. SHOEMAKER, 
Chief, Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran ADMIRAL SHOEMAKER: Since July I have been trying to get 
effected the discharge of Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, seaman, first class, 
now on U. S. S. Black Hawk, 

You will remember that I filed with you urgent proof of the neces- 
sity for his discharge, and his nrother is greatly worried because it has 
not been effected. & 

I am advised that there is a transport leaving China for the United 
States in October, and that unless this man is sent home on that 
transport there wili not be another for four months, 
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When I heard last this young man was at Chiboo, China. I will ask 
you under such emergency to please arrange by radio for this young 
man to be sent back on the transport which leaves in October. 

Very truly yours, 
THomas D. BLANTON. 


Neither by letter nor by telephone, Mr. Chairman, could I 
get any definite information whatever relative to this discharge, 
and during this time this poor widow, sick and unable to work, 
and her little, helpless, defendant children were actually suffer- 
ing for the necessities of life. This stony-hearted Bureau of 
Navigation cared nothing for life or death or suffering or 
starvation; it had to follow its usual red tape. And the fol- 
lowing letter, written October 2, answering mine of September 
25, was all the satisfaction I could get: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 2, 1925. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN BLANTON: Referring to your letter of Sep- 
tember 25, in the interest of Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, seaman, first 
class, United States Navy, records show that on the 16th of July this 
bureau notified the commanding officer of the U. S. S. Black Hawk, to 
which Gibbard is attached, that affidavits concerning this man’s release 
on account of dependency were on file, and requested that the bureau 
be advised whether Gibbard desired to submit application for special- 
order discharge. To date no reply has been received to this com- 
munication. 

As you know, the bureau does not authorize discharge of a man on 
account of dependency unless the man himself so requests, and until 
such a request is recelved from Gibbard no action can be taken by this 
bureau looking to his discharge. However, in view of your interest lu 
the case and the length of time Gibbard has been on the Asiatic 
station, the bureau has directed by dispatch that if this man so re- 
quests he be transferred back to the States via first available Govern- 
ment transportation to await action on his case. 

Upon receipt of a request from this man for discharge you will be 
advised of the bureau’s action. 
Very truly yours, J. R. Y. BLAKELY, 

Acting Chief. 

I had fully realized, Mr. Chairman, that I would accomplish 
nothing by waiting on this Navy Department, and had already 
taken it upon myself to locate the U. S. S. Black Hawk and 
get a communication to this boy direct. And I finally suc- 
ceeded. And on October 24, 1925, I received from him the 
following letter, with copy of his official request for discharge, 
which request of his that went through official channels was 
dated as far back as August 21, 1925: 


U. S. S. Brack Hawg,” 
ASIATIC STATION, VIA SEATTLE, WASH., 
Manila, P. I., September 25, 1925. 
The Hon. Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sig: In reply to your letter of August 24, 1925, I am inclos- 
ing copies of a letter received by the commanding officer U. S. S. Black 
Hark from the Bureau of Navigation, and of my request for discharge, 
dated August 21, 1925. These, I believe, will be self-explanatory. 

I wish to thank you very much for your kind personal interest in 
my request for discharge, and hope that matters will be so expedited 
that I may return home as sooneas possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERTRAND W. GIBBARD, 
Beaman First Class, United States Navy. 


U. S. S. Black Hawk, 
ASIATIC STATION, VIA SEATTLE, WASH., 
Chejoo, China, August el, 1925. 
From: Gibbard. Bertrand Wayne, 355-20-52, Sle, U. S. N. 
To: Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, Washington, D, C. 
Via: (1) Commanding officer; (2) commander Destroyer Squadron; 
(3) commander in chief Asiatic Fleet. 
Subject: Special order discharge request for. 
Reference: (a) Bureau of Navigation letter Nay-640-BL, dated July 
16, 1925. 
1. In compliance with instructions contained in paragraph 2 of 
reference (a) the bureau is advised as follows: 
2. It is requested that I be granted a special order discharge, to be- 
come effective at the earliest possible date, 
My reasons for this request are set forth in the affidavits now on 
file in the bureau, paragraph 1 of reference (a). 
BERTRAND WAYNE GIBBARD. 
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And instead of using the radio, which the Navy Department 
had access to and has in use around the whole world, I suc- 
ceeded in getting from the U. S. 8. Black Hawk the following 
copy of the communication which the Bureau of Navigation 
sent by letter on such an urgent mission, to wit: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU or NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. O., July 16, 1925. 

From: The Bureau of Navigation. 
To: Commanding officer, U. S. S. Black Hawk. 
Subject: Gibbard, Bertrand Wayne, 855-20-52, sea. 1c., U. 8. N. Re: 

Special order discharge. 

1. Please inform the above-named man that affidavits showing family 
conditions are on file in the bureau. 

2. When Gibbard had been so informed, advise the bureau whether 
he submits application for discharge. 


W. R. SHOEMAKER, 
Chief of Bureau. 
/s/ C. G. Moonx, 
By direction. 


I want all my colleagues to note their careless indifference. 

And, Mr. Chairman, as soon as I received said papers from 
this boy on October 24, 1925, I immediately sent them to the 
Navy Department, with the following letter: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1925. 
Admiral WILLIAM R. SHOEMAKER, 
Chief, Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran ADMIRAL Snoruakzn: Further replying to your letter of 
the 2d instant relative to the discharge of Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, I 
am inclosing you herewith papers showing that said Gibbard has now 
filed his application for discharge. 

You have filed with you already affidavits warranting the discharge 
of this man. 

I will appreciate your taking action expediting his discharge at the 
very earliest date possible, 

Very truly yours, 
Tostas L. BLANTON. 

Please return to me thé inclosed file, after action is taken, to complete 
my office files. 

B. 


And after waiting six more days I finally received the follow- 


ing reply, to wit: 
BUREAU or NAVIGATION, 


Washington, D. C., October 30, 1925. 
Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN BLANTON: Receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter of October 24, 1925, inclosing correspondence herewith returned, 
bearing on the desired discharge of Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, seaman, 
first class, United States Navy. 

As stated in the bureau's letter to you of October 2, Gibbard's 
transfer to the United States to await action on his application for 
discharge, was directed by dispatch. A reply has been received from 
the U. S. S. Black Hawk to the effect that this man was transferred 
on October 3 to the U. 8. S. Chaumont for further transfer to the 
receiving ship at San Francisco, to which the Chaumont is now en 
route, Gibbard’s original application for release has also come in. 

The records further show that the bureau, on September 30, issued 
instructions directing that an investigation of the home conditions of 
the alleged dependents be made. Upog receipt of the report of investi- 
gation prompt action will be taken, of which you will be informed. 

Very truly yours, 
J. R. Y. BLAKELY, Acting Chief. 

Note, Mr. Chairman, that this naval officer, after waiting 
through July, August, September, and October, finally states 
on October 80, 1925— 
that on September 30, 1925, the bureau ordered an investigation of the 
home conditions, and as soon as the report came prompt action would 
be taken. 

Is that ordinary Navy dispatch? Just how long more than 
between September 30 and October 80 does it take the United 
States Navy to investigate the home conditions of one poor 
widow sick and unable to work and her starving children in 
Cross Plains, Tex.? Why was not this preliminary done in 
July? Why was not it done in August? 


Can you imagine the feelings of this poor boy since he 
learned of his poor mother’s condition in August, 1925, with 
knowledge that during these trying years since the war he has 
faithfully served his country wherever the Navy saw fit to 
send him? I do not blame him much if he began to feel des- 
perate. I do not blame him much if he began to feel that the 
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United States Navy, which he has served so loyally, was cold- 
blooded and stony hearted and absolutely disregardful of the 
rights of his poor mother, of his own rights, and of those of 
the little starving children in his home. 

I then took it for granted that the boy had been sent home. 
I never dreamed that he had not. I never received one word 
from the Bureau of Navigation advising that they had not sent 
him home. Why did not they send him home in October? It 
was their duty. 

And then I received the most pitiful letter I ever read from 
this boy's poor widowed mother a few days ago, telling me 
that her heart was broken; that they were now holding her 
boy at the navy yard in San Francisco on some kind of 
charge, and that she was ready to die with grief; that during 
these years he has served in the Navy she has made every 
sacrifice and suffered every hardship that any mother has ever 
suffered trying to get along without her boy, thinking that her 
Government needed him; but after her husband died and her 
health failed her, and she, wholly without means, could no 
longer work out to support her children, she and they have 
suffered for the very necessities of Hfe; and oh, how she longed 
that he would be home before Christmas, and now the light 
was all gone, everything was all dark; they were holding her 
boy from her on some charge she knew not. 

And I wrote immediately to find out what was the matter, 
and after the usual six days I received the following reply: 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. O., December 18, 1925. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

MY DEAR CONGRESsMAN BLANTON: The bureau is in receipt of your 
letter of the 12th of December, inclosing the correspondence herewith 
returned, in further reference to the desired discharge of Bertrand 
Wayne Gibbard, seaman, first class, United States Navy. 

As previously stated, this man was ordered transferred from the 
Astatie station, via the U. S. 8. Chaumont, to the receiving ship at 
San Francisco, to await action on his application for special-order 
discharge. Subsequently he committed two offenses for which his trial 
by general court-martial has been directed. He is charged, first, with 
conduct to the prejudice of good order and discipline on or abont 
November 3, 1925, while serving on board the U. S. S. Chaumont. 


Note, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this Congress, that 
what this boy did was not done until November 3, 1925, five 
long months after his Representative in Congress had been 
turning heaven and earth upside down to have him sent home 
to his starying mother and her little children, who were abso- 
lutely dependent upon him; and instead of sending him home 
they held him in San Francisco. And what did he do? They 
say he was found with some cocaine this 3d day of November, 
1925. Could he be blamed much? It is a wonder he had not 
gone raving crazy, he had been treated so outrageously by the 
Navy. And just why was it they did not notify me; and what 
was the second charge against him? Here it is: 


and, second, for violation of a lawful order issued by the Secretary of 
the Navy, while serving on board the receiving ship at San Francisco, 
Calif., on November 13, 1925, he having kept in his possession willfully 
and without proper authority and not for authorized medical use a 
substance, cocaine, and did give to one Richard L. Hilton on that date 
cocaine to dispose of. 

In view of these serious charges, further action looking toward this 
man's discharge by special order at this time ts impracticable. You 
may be assured that Gibbard will be given every opportunity at his 
trial to present any evidence in his own behalf and that he will be 
shown every consideration consistent with the interests of the service. 

The bureau regrets that favorable action on Gibbard’s request for 
early discharge can not be taken at this time, but when the disciplinary 
features of the case are disposed of he may again submit his request, at 
which time the bureau will be glad to reopen the case and give it 
further consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
J. R. Y. BLAKELY, 
Acting Chief Bureau of Navigation. 


And why were they holding him there? Trying to incite him 
to commit some other offense? If they had sent him home in 
August, or in September, or in October, as they should have 
done, he would not have used this cocaine on November 3, and 
would not have been there on November 13, to give it to another 
boy. 

And now he is to be tried by a peace-time Navy court-martial 
May our merciful God deliver him from the hands of these 
Philistines! And what a Christmas his poor mother and her 
little children are to have. No wonder that she wants to die. 
He has no chance to get the kind of verdict Bergdoll’s libera- 
tors received. He has no chance to get the kind of verdict this 
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drunken major who flees with his liquor in his car from the 
scene of his destruction got the other day. He has no chance 
to get the kind of verdict these two nurses who import liquor 
in bottles and demijohns got. He has no chance to get the 
kind of verdict that this embezzling captain who borrows public 
money from himself received, because in all such cases of poor 
helpless boys who are sons of starving widows, he is destined 
to get it in the neck, if he is tried, just as “ Billie” Mitchell did. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this boy is not going to be tried. If 
Admiral Shoemaker knows what is good for his Bureau of 
Navigation, and for the Navy Department, and for the officers 
under him who have so grossly neglected this case, and have 
negligently, carelessly, ruthlessly, indifferently, and wantonly 
disregarded the rights of this poor woman, and this poor 
seaman, by not discharging him in August, and by not dis- 
charging him in September, and by not discharging him in 
October, he is going to surmise that this Congress is not going 
to let him try that boy for something that the Navy Depart- 
ment itself is Indirectly responsible for, and that Congress is not 
going to permit him to keep this boy out there in California 
any longer, when his widowed mother and her little helpless 
children are suffering for food, and for clothing, and for heat, 
and for medical attention, and for medicine and for the other 
necessaries of life. Admiral Shoemaker is going to wake up 
to the fact that if he had used the radio in July when these 
affidavits were first filed with him, he could have discharged 
this boy in August months before he got into this trouble. 
And I now give him and his Bureau of Navigation due notice 
that I am going to hold them responsible for what happens to 
this mother and little children. They must discharge this 
boy, Bertrand Wayne Gibbard, at once. They have no right 
to hold him longer. 

If they do not turn him loose and send him home before 
Christmas I am going to ask you to help me shanghai the 
entire Bureau of Navigation. [Applause and laughter.] 


THR CRUCIFIXION OF GEN. “BILLIE” MITCHELL 


But I must get back to the discussion of my resolution. 
I have shown you, before taking up the Mitchell case, that 
peace-time courts-martial in both the Army and the Navy are 
farces and should be abolished. But if any of my colleagues 
are still unconvinced, a careful study of the Mitchell case 
will make them reach the conclusion forced upon me. 

One of the unforgivable things about General Mitchell is 
that he is not a “ West Pointer,” but worked his way all the 
way up the ladder from a private, and in 27 years of loyal 
service has become one of the best-informed men in the Ameri- 
can Army. It is almost a thing among General Stawf” offi- 
cers impossible ever to live down not to be a West Pointer.” 
They just simply can not forgive it. 

And, too, I almost forgot to mention these “ General Stawf” 
officers accuse General Mitchell of haying some egotism and 
with being conceited. Is it a crime for an Army general to 
be conceited? I know that they argue for years about which 
has the right to walk in ahead of the other at social func- 
tions, but I did not think that they deemed it a crime. It 
is somewhat amusing to think of General Stawf” officers of 
either the Army or the Navy trying another officer for being 
conceited. [Laughter.] Why, their conceit and their egotism 
grows in proportion to the number of stripes and the number 
of stars that are on their uniforms. Of course there are 
exceptions. 

Thomas R. Marshall said that: 


A true American is a man who never looks up to anybody who 
never looks down on anybody, but who always looks everybody right 
in the eyes. 


Is that practiced much in the Army and in the Navy? Some 
body is always looking up to somebody. Somebody is always 
looking down on somebody; and they would like it, if Gen. 
“Billie” Mitchell did not so persistently look all of them 
right in the eyes. > * 

But let me show you what is in my resolution. Here it is: 

In THE Hovss oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 18, 1925. 

Mr. BLANTON introduced the following joint resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed; 
Joint resolution to abolish during peace time all court-martial trials 

in the Army and Navy of the United States; to restore to Hon. 

William Mitchell his proper rank, pay, allowances, and standing in 

the United States Army; and to punish those who have conspired 

to ruin and disgrace him. 

Whereas Hon. William Mitchell entered the United States Army as a 
private in 1898, serving this Government in Cuba that year; that he 
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participated in the Philippine campaign, 1809-1901, as second and first 
leutenant; that shortly thereafter he made a trip around the world, 
gaining valuable first-hand military and general information; that he 
served our country in Alaska for two years constructing and complet- 
ing the telegraph system; that he organized the first field signal com- 
pany, developing means of military communication; that he then 
served our country by making an extensive trip through Mexico in 
study of conditions; that he helped to develop the motor transport for 
the Army, and also radio equipment; that he was then an instructor 
in Infantry and Cavalry schools; that he served our Government in the 
San Francisco earthquake emergency in 1906; that he acted as chief 
signal officer of the Cuban army of pacification for about one year; 
that he graduated with distinction from the school of the line at Fort 
Leavenworth in 1908; that he graduated from the Army Staff College 
in 1909, and then served the United States two years in the Philippines, 
making maps and reconnaissances of all the islands north of Luzon up 
to Formosa, and yisiting southern islands of the group as far as Borneo; 
that he commanded the only organized signal company in the Philip- 
pines at the time; that he made close studies in Japan and Manchuria 
of local conditions during the Russo-Japanese campaign; that he saw 
service on the Mexican border in 1911; that he was a member of the 
General Staff In Washington from 1912 until March, 1917; that dur- 
ing his entire connection with the Signal Corps he has made a close 
study of aeronautics; that while in Washington in 1916 he learned to 
fiy and operate heavier-than-air planes; that believing that our entry 
into war was inevitable he was sent upon his own application to 
Europe in March, 1917, as military observer, going by way of Cuba and 
Spain to determine incidental questions; that immediately upon his 
arrival in France, six days after we had entered the war, he took a 
conspicuous and active part in solving aviation problems; that as soon 
as circumstances would permit he went to the front under the Fourth 
French Army to learn war conditions first hand, and as early as April 
23, 1917, he received a French citation for his participation in a French 
infantry attack on Bois de Grille, this being the first citation awarded 
an American officer in the World War; that with the American Army 
he served gallantly at Cambral, the Somme defensive, the Champagne- 
Marne, the Aisne-Marne, the Oise-Marne, St. Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne, 
and the defensive sector; that with the French Army he bravely served 
our country at Mont Sans Nom, Mont Cornoulllet, Mort Homme, Cham- 
pagne offensive, Bois de la Grille, Verdun, Malmaison, and Noyon; 
that with the British Army he rendered splendid service at Bullecourt 
and Ypres; that during the largest concentration in the world’s history 
on the western front he commanded the entire air forces, and if war 
had continued, he would have commanded in all probability the entire 
air forces of our allies; that he received the American distinguished- 
service medal, and the American distinguished-service cross, and also 
decorations from France, Italy, and England; that after the war he 
conferred at length with French, British, and other air officers as to 
the future development of aviation and its probable use and importance 
in war; that upon his return to the United States he was made 
Director of Military Aeronautics, having been appointed a brigadier 
general in the United States Army in October, 1918; that in 1921 he 
became Assistant Chief of the Air Service in said United States Army; 
that In 1921 he returned to Europe and made a thorough inspection of 
aviation there and sent complete reports to the War Department; and 

Whereas after the battle of St. Mihiel Gen. John J. Pershing wrote 
to General Mitchell, who was then a colonel, the following: 

“My Dear COLONEL: Please accept my sincere congratulations on the 
successful and very important part taken by the air forces under your 
command in the first offensive of the First American Army. The 
organization and control of the tremendous concentration of air forces, 
including American, French, British, and Italian units, which has 
enabled the air service of thé First Army to carry out so successfully 
its dangerous and important mission, is as fine a tribute to you per- 
sonally as is the courage and nerve shown by your officers a signal 
proof of the high morale which permeates the service under your com- 
mand. Please convey to your command my heartfelt appreciation of 
their work. I am proud of you all. 

“Sincerely yours, “JOHN J. PERSHING”; 
and 

Whereas after the war General Pershing again honored General 
Mitchell by writing him the following: 

“My Dear MITCHELL : I presume that no other man in the aviation 
corps knows as much about the early history as you. * * è As 
to operations, of course no one in the service—and I doubt if any 
other service—had the experience you did in that regard, so I would 
be pleased if you would give me your recollections of this matter at 
your earliest convenience” ; 
and 

Whereas because this experienced brigadier general in the United 
States Army saw fit to exercise his constitutional right of free speech, 
certain members of the General Staff became jealous and sought to 
punish and humiliate him by reducing him in rank and removing him 
from the position of Assistant Chief of the Air Service; and 
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- Whereas his recent court-martial trial, wherein (1) three principal 
members of the court were forced to disqualify themselves because of 
their inability to conceal their determination already formed to shang- 
hai the defendant; (2) Maj. Gen, Dennis Nolan, a member of the 
General Staff, ignored defendant's counsel, who was a Member of this 
Congress, and evaded and refused to answer his questions pertinent to 
the defense, and purposely showed great discourtesy and insult to such 
counsel, in total disregard of the rights of the defense; (3) Brig. Gen. 
H. A. Drum, another member of the General Staff, likewise ignored 
defendant's counsel because he was not an Army man but a mere 
Congressman, and evaded and refused to answer his questions pertinent 
to the defense; (4) Brig. Gen. Edward L. King, a member of the court, 
insulted counsel for the defense by stating in court that such manner 
of defending “was damned rot,” ond another member of said court, 
Maj. Gen. William 8. Graves, likewise insulted and ignored said coun- 
sel; for such and many other reasons demonstrated that court-martials 
in the Army during peace time are farcical, are conducted through 
spite, and are without justice; and 

Whereas in recently reprimanding the members of the court in cer- 
tain recent court-martial proceedings in the United States Navy the 
Secretary of the Navy has shown conclusively that justice in same is 
impossible and that such peace-time court-martials are farcical: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, etc., That all court-martial trials in the Army and Navy 
of the United States during peace time be, and the same are hereby, 
abolished: Provided, That all infractions which constitute violations 
of law shall be regularly disposed of in courthouses and determined by 
courts under the law: And provided further, That when approved by 
the President, dismissals may be effected both in the Army and Navy, 
where there is disobedience of regulations which warrant and provide 
for dismissals. 

2. That immediately upon the passage of this act the said William 
Mitchell be, and he is hereby, ordered to be by the Army fully restored 
to his former rank of brigadier general in the United States Army 
without prejudice, and with all of his back pay and emoluments 
allowed, and that said Army shall immediately promote him to be a 
major general and cause him to be placed in charge of aeronautics 
and made Chief of the Air Service in the United States Army ; and in 
order to reimburse him for expenses he kas been unjustly put to 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated from auy moneys in 
the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of 
$5,000. 

3. That immediately upon the passage of this act the said Brig. Gen. 
H. A. Drum and the said Maj. Gen. Dennis Nolan shall by the Army 
be caused to be, and each of them is hereby, suspended from the United 
States Army for a period of five years, during which time they shall 
not be allowed their pay, allowances, or emoluments, and at the end 
of said five years they shall be permitted to resume their places in the 
United States Army, but at the foot of thelr list in their particular 
grade of service; and the United States Army shall immediately order 
and cause the said Brig. Gen. Edward L. King and the said Maj. Gen, 
William S. Graves to be each reduced to the rank of captain for five 
years, and it is so ordered by Congress, after which they shall 
be permitted to resume their present position in the United States 
Army, but at the foot of the list in their respective grades. 


Is there anything drastic about that resolution? Does not it 
just give some of these men who have crucified General Mitchell 
a small-sized dose of their own medicine? Here is what they 
gave him: 


The effect of the punishment as recommended by the court was 
pronounced certain by officers experienced in military law. For the 
next five years Colonel Mitchell has no power of rank, no privileges, 
no authority, and must submit himself to military orders and pro- 
cedure and assignments, for which he receives no compensation, either 
in salary or allowances, He must walk in the rear ‘of a lieutenant, 
a corporal could give him orders, and he must perform any task 
assigned him by anybody with authority. 

The aviator is constantly open to further trial and punishment in 
the event such actions as provoked this trial are repeated. 

“It amounts to nothing short of peonage,” declared one officer to-day 
whose knowledge of military discipline and punishment is regarded as 
authoritative. ; 

During the entire trial it was apparent the prosecution was being 
conducted by the Gencral Staff of the Army und Navy. 

Their own members appeared at the trial judge advocate’s table, in 
violation of every precedent, and the whole weight of the powerful 
General Staff was thrown against us. 


And so, Mr. Chairman, it is the idea of the “General Stawf” 
that they will not permit General Mitchell to resign, because 
then he could tell the American peopie all he knows about 
their shortcomings; but they want to hold him in the Army 
as a private for five years, and make him peel potatoes as a 
kitchen police, and make him walk behind a sergeant and take 
orders from a corporal—this patriot who was decorated by 
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France as early as April, 1917, belng the first American to be 
decorated in the World War, and who was decorated by Eng- 
land and by Italy, and has the distinguished-service cross and 
the distinguished-service medal from the United States. They 
have another guess coming. For I do not believe that this 
American Congress is going to stand for such cruelty, such 
rank injustice, such persecution. 

When the trial started, General Mitchell's able counsel, our 
distinguished colleague from Illinois [Mr. Rem) forced Brig. 
Gen. Albert J. Bowley to disqualify himself aud not sit against 
him, And then he forced the president of the court, Maj. Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, to admit his disqualification and to step 
aside. And then the first disgraceful thing occurred: Major 
General Summerall stabbed “ Billie“ Mitchell under the belt by 
asserting that Mitchell in his report was “unfair” and “ igno- 
rant,” and that he was a Har. President Coolidge should have 
discharged this court immediately, for all lawyers knew that 
such statement would have its effect on those remaining. 

The American people do not know that of all those high- 
ranking brigadier generals not one was a lawyer. The only 
lawyer on the whole board was Colonel Winship; and while 
he was presumed to rule on all law matters, and his decision 
to be final, all who attended the trial know that, outranked as 
he was, when major generals insisted on him doing so and so 
he naturally did as they wanted him to do. 

When Brig. Gen, Edward L. King so far forgot his duty as 
a juror and the proprieties of the solemn oceasion as to state 
that Congressman Rzm's defense “was damned rot,“ he 
should have been removed from the court at once and the court 
discharged. 

When Brig. Gen, H. A. Drum and Maj. Gen. Dennis Nolan 
both refused to answer Congressman Rxw's pertinent ques- 
tions and insulted him in open court the court should have 
made them answer, and when General Drum insultingly asked 
Congressman Run what service he had performed during the 
war he should have been fined and reprimanded by the court. 
During the war Congressman Rem had a wife and five chil- 
dren to care for, four being beautiful little girls, and he 
rendered to the country in another way just as valuable service 
as did Gen. H. A. Drum. 

I have confidence in the judgment of the President of the 
United States to such an extent that I do not believe that he 
will permit this outrageous kangaroo judgment to stand. If 
he does, “ Billie" Mitchell will be vindicated by the American 
people hereafter, 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. JoNEs]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the Appro- 
priatious Committee has seen fit to make more adequate pro- 
vision for the establishment, maintenance, and extension of the 
rural-route service. Last year a number of us urged that this 
provision be made, but were given assurance by the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Post Office Department, and by some of the 
members of the committee that all necessary provision had 
been made. Before the year was half over the department 
was out of funds, and there are many places throughout the 
Nation very much in need of extensions to the service. 

I am representing a district composed of 53 counties, which 
is more than five times as large as the average district. It 
has practically doubled in population within the last four 
years. Naturally there are many applications for new routes 
and for the extension of old ones pending. Invariably the 
reply comes that the proposition has merit, but that there are 
no funds. There is one application for extension that will 
serve more than 200 families; another route on the South 
Plains where less than half the farmers use the route because 
the service is only twice per week, whereas the settlements 
now justify dally service. It is important that the citizen who 
lives in the country receive his mail every day just the same 
as it is for the man who resides in the city. This is especially 
true in a comparatively new country which is undergoing a 
rapid process of development. I hope that the committee, the 
Budget, and the Congress will realize the importance of mak- 
ing proper provision for this branch of the work. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CROWTHER]. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, of course it is utterly imposible in five minutes to even 
outline what I desire to talk about at this time. The sugges- 
tion made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece] a little 
while ago did not seem to meet with popular approval on the 
Democratic side of the House. His suggestion of the rela- 
tivity of the soup house to the Democratie policy of free trade, 
whether it be an Einstein theory or the theory of anyone else, 
seemed to meet with Democratic disapproval. 
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He stated very clearly, and I restate it now: The fact is, 
that the tariff is the only subject the Democrats can see in 
the offing of which they can make use in the coming campaign 
when the people will elect the Seventieth Congress. Every 
other proposition seems to haye vanished into thin air. But 
they still think they have the tariff to talk about. 

My friend from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD] was heralded as 
taking a sort of meteoric trip into the Western States last 
summer to help elect a Democratic House next year. I hap- 
pened to be in some of those States while he was there, and 
read some newspaper comments on the speeches he made. If 
he will read them he will understand that he was not a me- 
teor, but a “dud.” If he will read some of his speeches on 
the Fordney-McCumber bill he will realize that as a prophet 
he is a wonderful pinochle player. 

The chairman of the Democratic congressional committee 

[Mr. OLDFIELD] is a good deal like the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Hutt] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLIER] and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] and my friend from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and many others who, at different 
times, haye arraigned severely the Republican Party and the 
policy of protection, and have pictured what would happen to 
the country if such legislation were enacted, and have drawn 
sad and dismal pictures of the world tumbling off into primeval 
chaos, and the stars ceasing to shine, with long lines of men 
unemployed, and so forth, all such statements disproved by 
the prosperity which always follows a Republican tariff bill. 
Griticism against the tariff was made in general debate on the 
revenue bill when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hurt] undertook to 
attribute a great portion of the tax burden to the tariff bill. 
Various statements were made by both as to the effect upon 
the American people of the tariff bill and the tariff legislation. 
Mr. Norman Davis said some time ago that it cost the Ameri- 
can people $6,000,000,000, and another gentleman—I believe 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozter]—asserted that it 
costs the American people something like $500,000,000. The 
sum varies from $500,000,000 to $6,000,000,000, 
Nobody knows how they arrive at their figures. I have 
asked repeatedly that some gentleman on that side of the 
House, picturing himself as the average citizen, should demon- 
strate to the House what the cost of the tariff was to him and 
his family for a year. Nobody has complied with that request. 
Clothing has been reduced in price since the tariff bill was 
passed. Shoes have returned to absolutely pre-war prices. 
Many standard brands of shoes are quoted at $3.50. 

Mr. WINGO. I know of shoes that cost double the pre- 
war price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Can the gentleman give me a little more 
time? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York one minute more. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I want to call attention to the speech 
printed in the Record, an extension of remarks by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. HULL], in which he endeavors to 
weave into an antitariff paragraph a statement from Secre- 
tary Hoover's annual report, declaring it a damning indictment 
of tariff policy: 


No more damning indictment of the existing tariff policy has been 
brought than that of Secretary Hoover in his new annual report, 
wherein he points out that improved efficiency in manufacturing pro- 
duction has resulted in savings of near $500,000,000 a year. In other 
words, this amount, augmented into billions, could have been saved 
to American consumers during all the past years had not the manu- 
facturers been lulled into inefficiency and inactive security by high 
tariffs which prevented any reasonable competition. No more out- 
rageous fraud and falsehood has been perpetrated upon the country 
during past years that the stale pretext that American manufacturers 
must have these extortionate tariffs in order to protect reasonable 
wage scales for labor. z 


Of course, Secretary Hoover had no such thought in mind 
when he made this statement as to savings resulting from 
improved manufacturing efficiency. The damning indictment 
-is the expressed thought of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
und is an unwarranted criticism of the ability and vision of 
America’s business men than whom there are no more able 
in the world. Likewise, it is a slur upon the inventive genius 
of this country that has contributed in no small way to the 
improved manufacturing efficiency to which the Secretary 
refers. The foregoing statement by the gentleman from Ten- 
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nessee is about as accurate as the one he made recently in 
relation to cutting down our debt claim against Italy. I quote 
from the Protectionist as follows: 


A NEW AN CLN OF ATTACK 


The latest angle of attack on our present tariff law comes from 
the former chairman of the Democratic National Committee, CORDELG 
Hp, Representative from Tennessee. Like all of these political 
tirades it talks in big figures, but has no foundation in fact. Mr. 
HULL, if we may believe current press reports, claims that the Fordney 
tariff has so lowered Italy's capacity that we have had to cut down 
our debt claim by $2,500,000,000, Startling, if true. But what are 
the facts about our foreign trade with Italy? 

The only way in which our tariff could possibly affect Italy's 
capacity to pay her indebtedness would be by lessening her ability to 
export to us. Has the Fordney tariff had this effect on our imports 
from Italy? Here are the figurés of the Department of Commerce, 
as given in the Monthly Summaries of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce : 


Imports from Italy 


1910-1914: average: gg 851 149, 000 
1 5 9 555 TT——TTVTVTVTTTTT—TT—T—T—TTT—T—T—T—TT—T—TT— YY § 


75, 004, 000 
100, 000, 000 

In other words, our imports from Italy have increased in the three 
years of the Fordney tariff by more than 50 per cent over the average 
of the years 1910-1922. So Italy is suffering no ill effects from 
our tariff. Her business with us is growing rapidly. As our Italian 
representative states in the November 16 issue of Commerce Reports, 
“Trade conditions in Italy indicate a further return toward normal.” 


Mr, BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois. [Mr. ARNOLD]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr, ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to use the short time that is allotted to me 
in this debate to call your attention to the demands coming to 
us from the agricultural sections of the country and to direct 
your attention to the fact that the men out in the great agri- 
cultural West are beginning to wake up and insist on fair 
treatment. 

The gentleman who just preceded me, my good friend from 
New York [Mr. Crowrner], may perhaps have the viewpoint 
of the industrial class as to present tariff rates, but he has not 
the viewpoint of the people throughout the great agricultural 
sections of this country. I come from the State of Illinois, 
one of the greatest agricultural States of this Union, and I 
want to call your attention to the fact, gentlemen, that the 
State Legislature of Illinois, an overwhelmingly Republican 
State with an overwhelmingly Republican legislature, at the last 
session of our general assembly adopted resolutions in which 
they pointed out to the people of our State, and intended to 
have that fact brought to the attention of the people of the 
Nation through this Congress, the real trouble with the 
American farmer to-day. í 

Being a rather new man in this House, I hesitated to say 
anything about those resolutions that were adopted by my 
State legislature. A photostatic copy of those resolutions was 
sent to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and a 
photostatic copy was sent also to every Member of this House 
from the State of Illinois, and I have been waiting patiently, 
expectantly, thinking that some of the majority Members from 
my own State would bring to the attention of the Congress 
and the people of the country bn this floor the matters set 
forth in those resolutions. So far I have waited in vain. 

The people in the agricultural sections of the country are 
themselves waking up and now realize the handicap placed 
upon them by the action of the Republican Party in imposing 
upon them unjust discrimination through the operation of the 
present Fordney-McCumber tariff law. 

By means of this special class legislation you have created a 
disparity of relations between agriculture and industry and 
have enabled those engaged in industrial pursuits to prosper 
at the expense of the agricultural classes. Under this system 
of class legislation the farmer is compelled to sell his products 
in open competition in the world’s markets, which determines 
the price in his domestic markets, and buy under a highly 
protected market uninfluenced by world prices and world 
conditions. 

This places an economic handicap on the American farmer 
from which he can not escape and it will continue to exist and 
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grow worse unless remedied by the Congress. I have always 
stood for the democratic principle, of “ Equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none.” I do not beliéye in class legislation 
and there is no more flagrant violation of this principle than 
that created by the present high and oppressive tariff tax under 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. 7 

The country demands that we place agriculture and industry 
upon an equal footing, that we do not permit one class to 
thrive and prosper at the expense of another as is done under 
the present tariff law. Either tear down that wall in so far 
as it affects adversely the great farming industry of America, 
or provide for agriculture by creating special legislation that 
will at least place it upon something like a parity with in- 
dustrial pursuits. The people of the country, regardless of 

“party affiliation throughout the agricultural sections, are no 
longer deceived and deluded by this subterfuge of an indirect 
tax and handicap you have placed upon agriculture. 

The responsibility rests with the majority now in control of 
this House, By your act on the first day of the present session 
you hermetically sealed the door of every committee room, 
housing committees, for the consideration of legislation by the 
Congress. You have made it impossible to secure considera- 
tion on this floor of any legislation that does not meet with 
your approval. You have a majority on every committee. The 
minority is powerless to bring to the floor of this House legis- 
lation for consideration by the Members of the House wherein 
and whereby they can express their individual sentiments and 
relieve this situation. 

I call upon you now in response to this great demand through- 
out the agricultural sections to bring to the floor of this House 
legislation that may be considered and enacted for the relief 
of the farmers of the country by radical revision downward 
of the present tariff rates under which the American farmer is 
now handicapped. 

The legislature of our State knows, and the people through- 
out the great West realize, that the thing which has put agri- 
culture in the disadvantageous position it is in to-day is the 
special class legislation which you gentlemen on this side of the 
aisle have been writing upon the statute books. [Applause.] 
The people throughout the great Central West know and realize 
that if you want to give agriculture a fair deal you must tear 
down the special legislation which you have built up for indus- 
try, in so far as it affects adversely agricultural pursuits. 

Now, gentlemen, the legislature of my State is representative 
of the legislatures throughout the great western section of our 
country as to thought along agricultural lines, They know the 
situation and the people are thinking about this proposition 
as they have never thought before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and include in the extension 
the resolutions referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks and include in 
that extension the resolutions referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolutions referred to are as follows: 


Srarn or ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY or STATH. 
To all whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

I, Louis L. Emmerson, secretary of state of the State of Illinois, do 
hereby certify that the following and hereto attached is a true photo- 
static copy of House Joint Resolution No. 37 and House Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 45, the original of which is now on file and a matter of record 
in this office, 

In testimony whereof I hereto set my hand and cause to be affixed 
the great seal of the State of Ilinois. 

Done at the city of Springfield this Ist day of December, A. D, 1925. 

[sat] Lovis L. EMMERSON, 

Secretary of State. 
House Joint Resolution 37 


Whereas the prosperity of the American farmers, producers of the 
country's principal food products—wheat, corn, hogs, and cattle—is 
essential to the general prosperity of the people of the United States 
and to the development of the country's resources; and 

Whereas the prices of the farmers’ products have immensely depre- 
clated in comparison with those of other industries because suitable 
legislation quickly enacted for the benefit of these other industries— 
the emergency, the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, the immigration act, 
and the Esch-Cummins law to maintain war-time transportation 
prices—raised the domestic prices of such products 40 per cent above 
that of the world market; and 

Whereas the result of the said congressional legislation failed to 
give relief to the producers of said four principal foodstuff commodities, 
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but has permitted the prices of such products to be governed by the 
world price; and such legislation has, on the other hand, increased or 
maintained prices of manufactured products, thus compelling the 
farmer to bear the principal share of assistance given to other groups 
by paying enhanced prices for the things that he Is compelled to buy 
and by selling the said wheat, corn, hogs, and cattle at an ever decreas- 
ing price in competition with foreign producers, so that the American 
farmer has been and is being crushed, so to speak, between the upper 
and the nether millstones; and 

Whereas there is practically at all times a production of wheat, corn, 
hogs, and cattle, and their products, greater than our home or domestic 
demand for same, and as a result there is practically at all times a 
very considerable export from the United States of such products, and 
the prices of such products to the home or American producer are 
therefore the world price less the cost of transportation, and as a 
result a tarif upon such products at no time benefits or helps their 
producers; and 

Whereas the political history of England (corn law legislation), and 
of France, Japan, Venezuela, and many other countries, discloses that 
in similar situations relief has frequently been granted in respect to 
products whose prices are too low in proportion to prices of other 
products maintained through protective tariffs—the production of such 
latter products being not equal to the home consumption—by providing 
export bounties, whereby a certain amount is paid by the Government 
upon all products exported, and thereby the domestic price to the pro- 
ducer as well as the export price would be the world price plus the 
bounty and less the cost of transportation; and 

Whereas it is claimed by eminent authorities that an export bounty 
provided for all exports of wheat, corn, hogs, and cattle, and their 
products, almost equal to the import tariffs thereon would relieve the 
producers of such products of the present inequality arising through 
present Federal laws, increasing the home consumption price as well 
as the export price to the producer by the amount of the export 
bounties on such products; and sufficient protective duties must be 
maintained to prevent reexportation of products that already have 
received the bounty; and , 

Whereas the money to defray the cost of paying such export 
bounties may properly be obtained by the levy of a small excise tax 
upon all such wheat, corn, hogs, and cattle sold for domestic consump- 
tion or export, or possibly on the entire production, and such excise 
tax will not burden the producer appreciably, which burden, in any 
event, will be infinitesimal compared with the benefits derived from 
the increased price of all such products sold for home consumption 
or export due to the payment of bounties on exports of such products: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Fifty-fourth General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois (the Senate conourring thercin), That 
the Congress of the United States be, and it is hereby, requested at 
the next session of Congress to consider the subject matter of this 
resolution and the preambles thereof with a view to the passage of legis- 
lation embodying a scientific plan or program by which reasonable 
export bounties may be provided to be paid upon all exports of wheat, 
corn, hogs, and cattle, and thelr products, and by which the money to 
pay such bounties may be provided by the persons economically bene- 
fited, to the end that the producers’ prices of such products for do- 
mestic and forelgn consumption may be materially increased, thus re- 
lleving the farmer of the unequal and unfair position in which he now 
stands as compared with the manufacturer and others engaged in 
similar enterprises, and also placing the farmer on such a basis that 
he may conduct his business on an equal footing with others and may 
realize a reasonable profit from his business operations; and that a 
certified copy of this resolution be delivered to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President of the Senate of the United 
States, and also to each Congressman and Senator from the State of 
Illinois, 

Adopted by the house May 20, 1925. 

ROBERT CHARLES, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
B. H. McCann, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
Concurred in by the senate June 9, 1925. 
Freo E. Srxnruxa, 
President of the Senate, 
James H. Pappock, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
House Joint Resolution 45 


Whereas Illinois State authorities importing quail for propagation 
purposes have been compelled to pay the Federal revenue officers a 
customs duty of 50 cents for each quail; and 

Whereas by the reasoning of the provisions of the Federal revenue act 
of 1922, which place on the free list registered purebred animals and 
also wild birds and animals intended for exhibition in zoological col- 
lections for scientific or educational purposes, quall or other birds or 
game imported by the State for propagation purposes should be placed 
on the free list: Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Fifty-fourth General 
Assembiy (the Senate concurring therein), That the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Congress of the United States be, and are hereby, 
memorialized as follows: 

1. If it is possible to make the importation of birds and game by & 
State for propagation purposes free of duty by a change in the regu- 
lations of the Treasury Department, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
requested to effect such change, 

2. If, however, an amendment of the revenue act is necessary to 
place such birds or game on the free list, the Congress of the United 
States is requested to enact such amendment. 

8. If it is possible for the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States to cause to be returned to the State of Illinois the sums already 
paid by said State as duty upon the importation of quail for propaga- 
tion purposes, said Secretary is requested to effect such return. 

If, however, an appropriation is necessary to effect such return, 
the Congress of the United States is requested to such such appropria- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That upon the passage of this resolution certified copies 
thereof be forthwith forwarded by the secretary of state of Illinois to 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States and to the’ Members 
from Illinois of both branches of the Congress of the United States. 

Adopted by the house May 28, 1925. 

ROBERT CHARLES, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
B. H. MCCANN, 
Olerk of the House of Representatives, 

Concurred in by the senate June 17, 1925. 

Frep E. STERLING, 
President of the Senate, 

James H. PADDOCK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. CROWTHER] 
have leave to extend his remarks by finishing the reading of 
the speech of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL]. He 
did not finish it. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Kercnam]. [Applause.] 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in the interest of correct and accurate information ap- 
pearing in the ConeressronaL Recorp, I take this brief time 
to direct the attention of the House to an inaccuracy appearing 
in the statement of the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear] in the course of his very able speech nominating 
Representative Cooper, of the State of Wisconsin, for Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. On page 380 of the Reoorp of 
December 7 Mr. FREAR says: 


The Republican Party was conceived and born in the State of Wis- 
consin. 


Later in the day this inaccurate statement was given further 
emphasis by the distinguished minority leader when in the 
course of some remarks he made upon the question of the rules 
he referred to the House delegation from Wisconsin as com- 
ing from the State in which the Republican Party was born.” 

Coming from Michigan, where for many years we have been 
very proud of the fact that historians have given our State 
the credit for the first formal action that could be fairly en- 
titled to be called a party movement under the name of Re- 
publican, both of these inaccurate statements challenged my 
attention, but I did not at the moment reply because of a desire 
to check up the authorities and place in the Recorp the actual 
facts. 

The historical accounts upon which the claim for the honor 
of being the birthplace of the Republican Party are based are 
in agreement as to the underlying cause for its sudden appear- 
ance. Hon. James G. Blaine, in his Twenty Years of Con- 
gress, summarizes this general movement in these words: 


The dissolution of the Whig Party, commenced by the imposition of 
the southern platform on its national convention of 1852, was consum- 
mated by the eager participation of most of its southern Members of 
Congress in the repudiation of the Missourl compromise by the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill in 1854. Those, of whatever party in the 
past, who emphatically condemned that repudiation and who united 
on that basis to ignore past political denominations with a view to 
united action in the future, were first known simply as “Anti-Ne- 
braska,” but gradually and almost spontaneously assumed the designa- 
tion of Republicans. 


The spontaneity referred to by Mr. Blaine was not confined 
to any one State or any one locality. Almost simultaneously 
in many sections meetings were held and various names sug- 
gested under which the new movement might be launched. At 
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most of these meetings the general movement was the center of 
discussion rather than any particular name which the organi- 
zation should bear. 

The claim of Wisconsin to the honor of being the birthplace 
of the Republican Party is based upon the fact that a meeting 
was held in a small town—Ripon, Wis—March 20, 1854, at 
which a citizen of the town, a Mr. Bovay, spoke on the general 
movement. Former Vice President Wilson in speaking of this 
meeting refers to the remarks of Mr. Bovay as follows: 


At the meeting of the 20th of March, Mr. Bovay, though stating his 
belief that the party should and probably would take the name 
“Republican,” advised against such a christening at that time and by 
that smail local body of men, 


If the suggestion of the name Republican is to be used as 
the test by which we determine the time and place of the birth 
of the Republican Party, it is clear that other individuals than 
Mr. Bovay and other communities than Ripon are entitled to 
the honor. The claim of Mr. Bovay is based upon a letter 
addressed to Horace Greeley under date of February 26, 1854, 
in which he suggested a new political party, to be called 
“Republican.” Letters to the same effect were written to Mr. 
Greeley in 1853 by Mr. Joseph Medill, subsequently editor of 
the Chicago Tribune. Mr. Medill was at the time the editor of 
a paper in Cleveland, Ohio, called the “Forest City,” and in 
this paper he advocated the organization of a new party and 
editorially suggested the name of “ Republican.” Speaking of 
his work in this connection, Mr. Medill in an article in the 
Chicago Tribune stated: 


He [Mr. Medill] corresponded with several party leaders in 1853 
in regard to adopting the name “Republican” for the organization 
which was about to replace the Whig Party. 


In this connection it is also true that other Wisconsin men 
clearly antedated Mr. Bovay in the use of the word “ Republi- 
can.” Among these may be mentioned Col. John G. Clark, of 
Lancaster, Wis., and Mr. Joseph Cover, editor of the Grant 
County Herald, who discussed the new party movement and 
used the name “ blican” frequently in their conferences 
during the winter of 1853-54. From these and other illustra- 
tions that might be given it will be seen that the discussion of 
the name to be given the new political movement was almost 
— 5 widespread and simultaneous as the movement itself had 


If, on the other hand, meetings at which the name “ Repub- 
lican” was first suggested are to be taken as the basis of 
judgment as to the time and place for the organization of the 
Republican Party, many places outside the State of Wisconsin 
present prior claims. 8 these may be mentioned Exeter, 
N. H.; Strong, Me.; Danville, II.; Cleveland, Ohio; Grand 
gapis, Mich, and a number of places in the State of New 

ork. 

The meeting at Ripon, Wis., was preceded by a meeting in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in March of 1854, at which time a com- 
plete city ticket was nominated and triumphantly elected on 
Monday, April 3, 1854. The success of this first effort to con- 
solidate the various elements in one great movement was so 
unusual that it gave a great impetus to the new organization 
in the State of Michigan. A State conyention was called at 
Jackson, Mich., on the 6th day of July, 1854, and a complete 
State ticket was nominated, and by formal resolution the con- 
vention designated those supporting the new movement as 
Republicans. This convention preceded the first State con- 
vention held in Wisconsin by exactly one week. Under the 
oaks at Jackson” has been a watchword among Republicans 
of the whole Nation since that time, and practically all his- 
torians outside of those of a purely local character agree upon 
July 6, 1854, and under the oaks at Jackson, Mich., as the time 
and place where the Republican Party was born. 

Curtis, in his History of the Republican Party, sums the 
whole matter up fairly in the following language: 

On the 6th day of July, 1854, the Republican Party was born 
“under the oaks” at Jackson, Mich. This was not, however, the 
first gathering of Republicans nor the first time the name of the new 
party had been used. As when the seed is sown and the blades of 
grass spring up almost simultaneously, now here, now there, in different 
parts of the field, so-in the spring and summer of 1854 from the 
seeds of abolition and antislavery extension sprang the Republican 
Party in Wisconsin, Michigan, New York, Maine, Massachusetts, Iowa, 
Ohio, and other Northern States. But because of the fact that, in 
formal convention assembled, a platform was adopted and a full State 
ticket nominated on the 6th day of July, 1854, at Jackson, Mich., 
that day and place must be conceded to be the birthday and birthplace 
of the Republican Party. 
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Probably the best statement of the historian upon the ques- 
tion is embodied in the words of Secretary of State John Hay 
in an address at Jackson, Mich., July 6, 1904: 


Under the oaks of Jackson on the 6th of July, 1854, a party -was 
brought into being and baptized which eyer since has answered the 
purposes of its existence with fewer follies and failures and more mag- 
nificent achievements than ordinarily fell to the lot of any institution 
of mortal origin, 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chalrman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will gladly yield to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the gen- 
tleman from Michigan for this very clear and historically 
accurate statement which he has just given to the committee. 
I have made an extensive study of the question he is handling 
to-day, and agree with his every statement. There is not any 
question in fact but that the Republican Party was born under 
the oaks at Jackson, Jackson County, Mich., July 6, 1854. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I wish to say to the gentleman 
that I was very much interested in the birth of the Republican 
Party, and I am also interested in its death. Can the gentle- 
man give me any prediction as to when it will die? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I think I have ihat quite well in mind. 
Judging by the magnificent record of the last 65 years, when 
during three-fourths of the time yonder in the White House and 
here in the Congress the Republican Party has been in control, 
I can not see the time when the last final word of Its history 
shall be written. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Boiss]. 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Chairman, being required to leave Wash- 
ington almost immediately, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp upon the question of the improve- 
ment of agriculture and the improvement of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD 
as indicated, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is putting it altogether mildly when it is said that 
in many sections of the United States there is a real and 
urgent necessity for agricultural relief. I know that it exists 
in my State, and especially in the district that I have the 
honor to represent—and I have little concern as to whose ex- 
pressed opinion this statement stands in contradiction. Iowa, 
as an agricultural State, is engaged in the production of grains 
and livestock. Grains of all kinds are raised in Iowa; are and 
nearly always have been, in respect to the selling prices, below 
the cost of production. It may sound strangely to some people 
when it is declared that the farmer of Iowa during the past 
year would be in a better condition financially to-day had they 
not planted a kernel of corn last spring and loafed during the 
season required for the raising and the gathering of that 
crop; this is Iowa so far as the market prices of corn is con- 
cerned, and Iowa is the greatest corn-producing State in the 
Union. I might digress here to say that it is wonderful that 
a black mark has stood against corn for so long in the in- 
terest of the sugar growers. I can not follow that subject 
further, but I trust there ara many people who will understand 
what I am hinting at. 

In the face of a righteous demand upon the part of those 
engaged in the business of agriculture in the territory com- 
prising the Mississippi and Missouri Vaileys we here in Con- 
gress have been tinkering with the subject, to my certain 
knowledge, during the past six or seven years. What have 
we done? What have we accomplished—nothing. What have 
we promised? Almost everything—by word of mouth and 
through the agency of political platforms. By reason of such 
promises as we have made, have we gained anything politi- 
cally? I say yes. Can we still pursue this course, and fool 
all the people who reside in these great agricultural sections, 
all the time? I say no. I realize that there are Members 
of this body really concerned regarding the mental condition 
of some of their colleagues who are disposed to call attention 
to the unfortunate situation of the farmer. It is often asked, 
“What is the matter with Iowa?“; we hear this question 
and we see it in print in some of the newspapers, My answer 
is that there is nothing the matter with Iowa. The trouble 
with Iowa is that this Government has not extended to the 
People of Iowa, to the agriculturist of Iowa, an equal oppor- 
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tunity in the realm of business. I am not a pessimist; I do 
not desire to appear in the rôle of a “knocker.” I simply 
beseech the powers that be for equal opportunity, Remove 
the fences, the bars, and the gates, and allow the farmer of 
this country the privileges of the open. I am in no sense an 
advocate of free trade. I belleye in the tariff system, but I 
do seriously object to the shut-out from the benefits of pro- 
tection that has so greatly assisted the manufacturer and the 
laborer, and has brought the great business of farming to its 
present state. The word “industry” has grown to become 
the description of a special class in this country and it is 
never used in connection with the greatest industry of the 
world. Is there not in this great land a sufficient number 
of men, possessing the requisite amount of gray matter, and 
good will, and a disposition to be fair, to bring this great 
business of farming up to and on an equal basis with the 
privileges enjoyed by the other great industries of the country? 

There are times when scolding in the family, in the State, 
and in the Nation is justified. I am not prepared to say how 
much good scolding has ever brought, yet I am constrained to 
beHeve that it is sometimes justified, and this is one of the 
times. I may be excused for making the modest claim that 
I have a general understanding of the business of farming; 
that while I have devoted the mature years of my life quite 
actively to the law, I have lived all my life in the valleys of the 
Mississippi and the Missouri, between these great rivers, and 
I believe I sense the value and importance of this great terri- 
tory to the welfare of this great Nation. While the farmers of 
this country located near the great cities, handy with respect 
to the manufacturing districts, may never have awakened to 
the call of the farmer of the Middle West, yet if something 
Should happen to disturb their immediate markets it would 
produce a fellow-feeling all in harmony with that prevailing 
in the West. 

There are other great questions now presented for considera- 
tion that will eventually work to the advantage of this great 
farming industry of the Middle West—and the Middle West 
extends farther west and farther to the northwest than is 
usually comprehended by the term. 

One of the crying needs of the hour is cheaper transportation. 
I am aware that it is necessary for the best interests of this 
country that the railroad business be permitted to operate with 
success, I am also aware that the matter of the improvement 
of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers is of high importance 
to all the people of the Middle West. I understand that some 
time must elapse before these rivers are made navigable, but it 
is the duty of Congress to make the appropriation at this 
session of Congress to make navigable the Missouri River as 
far northwest as Sloux City, Iowa, and the Mississippi as far 
as Dubuque, and that when such work is well under way that 
the further improvement of these rivers be provided for. 

The people of the Middle West do not desire to join in any 
“ pork-barrel” scheme, as has been too often resorted to in 
years gone by under the alleged title of “Improvements of 
riyers and harbors,” and when it shall have been ascertained 
by competent engineers what it will cost to make these 
proposed improvements, that the work go forward with the 
same interest and the same sound judgment as featured the 
construction of the Panama Canal. The Panama Canal was 
a wonderful undertaking and resulted in great good to the 
people of this country; but the very fact that it is in existence 
is an added reason why these rivers should be made navigable 
in order to protect the interests, the convenience, and the 
financial condition of the people between the Rocky and the 
Allegheny Mountains. When this work shall have been pro- 
vided for there is hope that the money appropriated will not 
be wasted and frittered away as it has been in connection with 
the improvement of the Ohio River. 

It is a great honor to have been chosen to represent the 
people of the eleventh congressional district of Iowa in the 
Congress of the United States for four consecutive sessions, 
and I am not vain enough to presume to think that I am in 
any sense indispensable, and I would not have it believed that 
I am selfish enough to desire to remain in this place to the 
disadvantage of the people who have so signally honored me. 
I entertain a great desire, and it is: When I shall have con- 
eluded my service here that it may appear that I have not 
been unmindful of the trust, and that I have left behind 
some show and mark of my appreciation. 

I have said more than I expected to say, as I merely had 
in mind the question of ‘agricultural relief,” which was sug- 
gested to my mind by an article in the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
of the Issue of December 16, 1925, in its comments upon the 
plan of Mr. C. Reinold Noyes, of St. Paul, and the plan of 
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Mr. Noyes, for “agricultural relief,” and which plan I ask 
unanimous consent be printed at length in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» of to-day. 

While I have not given sufficient study to Mr. Noyes’s plan 
to be able to recommend it in every particular, I do wish to 
have it submitted to the criticism of the President of the 
United States, and to that of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Secretary of Commerce and also to the earnest con- 
sideration of the newspapers of the country. I believe it will 
be helpful to assist some others to think. 

The author of this “ Plan for agricultural relief” is neither 
a farmer nor a politician, but a business man—head of the 
wholesale house of Noyes Bros. & Outler and newly elected 
president of the St. Paul Association. The plan is as follows: 


The purpose of this memorandum is to present a definite and work- 
able plan by which the tariff can be made effective upon the four 
major food products of the country. I assume that the reader is 
among those who have arrived at the following conclusions: 

1, That the major cause of agricultural depression has been that 
the price level of the four great food products has been below the 
general price level of industrial commodities and services. 

2. That the principal reason therefor is that the tariff is effective 
in raising the price of a large portion of industrial production and of 
many minor agricultural products, but that it has little or no effect 
on the prices of wheat, corn, hogs, and cattle. 

8. That the only methods by which existing import duties could 
be made to raise the internal price level on these four commodities 
are, either— 

(a) To reduce production to the point where it is less than domes- 
tic consumption, thus necessitating imports, or 

(b) To segregate the exportable surpluses so that the supply avail- 
able for domestic consumption is less than the amount required, thus 
bringing about the condition described under (a). 

4. That it is undesirable, in the public interest, to reduce production 
of the four major food products, both because of the immediate disas- 
trous effect upon that large portion of the agricultural population 
engaged in such large-scale farming, and because of the evidence that 
in a comparatively short time growth of population will require all, 
and more than all, that we can produce. 

5. That the alternative of segregation of the surpluses is, therefore, 
the desirable method. 

6. That the principal, if not the only, action required of the Federal 
Government in carrying out the pledges made to the farmers by the 
present administration is to adopt a workable plan for making the 
protective tariff effective upon these four commodities by aiding and 
abetting the segregation of the surpluses. 

I am not arguing the above points, but am assuming that the reader 
agrees to them. If not, then what follows is not addressed to him. 

The desiderata for any plan to accomplish the proposed results are: 

(a) That it should not introduce any radically new principle into 
Government fiscal policy or establish objectionable precedents, 

(b) That it should not put the Government into business, 

(e) That it should not require any new governmental agency or body 
for carrying it out. 

(d) That it should cost the Government little or nothing. 

(e) That it should be positive and certain in its operation to secure 
the desired results, 

(f) That its effect on the market should not be to disturb the present 
private agencies conducting the business of production, distribution, 
manufacture, or export of the commodities concerned. 

(g) That it should not have the tendency to increase the surplus 
production of these commodities or interfere with the present trend to 
diversified and intensive agriculture. 

(h) That it should not do for agriculture any more than is now 
being done for industry. 

With these considerations in mind, the simplest and surest plan 
seems to be the combination of a tariff on imports, a bounty on ex- 
ports, and an excise tax on production, 

To take wheat for example: 

Tariff on imports—the tarif on wheat is 42 cents per bushel and 
on wheat flour $1.04 per 100 pounds. This could remain as it 18. 

Bounty on exports—there should be incorporated in the tariff law, 
in the form of an amendment, a bounty, let us say, of 40 cents per 
bushel on domestic wheat and of $1 per 100 pounds on flour made 
from domestic wheat, to be paid to the exporter, whoever he might 
be, at the time of delivery on shipboard, or at the border, for export 
from the United States. This bounty would be paid by the same 
agencies which collect the tariff on imports and through the same 
machinery. 

Excise tax on production—there should be incorporated in the 
revenue law an additional excise tax similar to those now in effect 
on automobiles, etc., which would require all producers of wheat to 
pay a tax on each bushel produced sufficient to cover the cost to the 
Government of the bounty paid on exports of wheat or wheat flour. 
If, for instance, 25 per cent of the total wheat crop were exported, 
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either as wheat or as flour, it would require an excise tax of about 10 
cents per bushel on the whole crop to cover the 40 cents per bushel 
bounty on the portion exported. The excise tax could be collected 
efficiently and economically, as follows: 

At the time of delivery to first receiver (elevator or carrier) the 
farmer would be required to furnish tax receipts in duplicate covering 
the number of bushels delivered. These receipts he would purchase 
from the local post office. One copy of the receipt would be retained by 
the farmer and the other would remain in the hands of the elevator or 
carrier as long as they retained the wheat. It would be required that 
all common carriers accept no shipments of wheat unless such duplicate 
receipts were attached to the papers therefor. At all terminal mar- 
kets an agent of the Internal Revenue Department would collect all 
such receipts and check them before releasing the wheat for sale or 
storage. 

With the check of original delivery of tax receipts to the Post Office 
Department and the double check at terminal markets the Treasury 
would insure that all wheat actually sold was taxed and all tax funds 
were received. 

The effect of such a combination of measures would be as follows: 

Private exporters, knowing that they could collect 40 cents per bushel 
from the Federal Government when they exported, would quickly bid 
the price of wheat in terminal markets to 40 over the world price. In 
fact, sellers would not offer wheat much below the world price plus 
40 cents, knowing that the whole export surplus would be taken at the 
usual small margin under that combined figure, 

Millers and other traders in wheat for domestic use would recognize 
that if more wheat were bid in by exporters than the actual excess 
available there would be a shortage, imports would be necessary, and 
the price would then advance to the world price, plus the tariff of 42 
cents, They would therefore try to bid in their needs at just above 40 
cents and below 42 cents. The natural higgling of the market, the 
operation of the law of supply and demand, would then result in fluctu- 
ations over a range of, say, 39 cents to 43 cents above the world price. 
And all the fluctuations in the world market would be immediately 
effective in our terminal markets, just as now. The fluctuations would 
be those of the world market plus 89 to 43 cents differential. 

So far as the exporter was concerned, he would buy at a price higher 
than the world market by the amount of the bounty he would receive 
on exporting. These two transactions would balance, and he would 
sell, exactly as now, at the world market, 

So far as the domestic consumer was concerned, he would buy at a 
price just under, or just over, the world price, plus the tariff, which is 
exactly what he is doing on most other protected commodities, 

So far as the farmer was concerned, he would recelye the new 
protected price for his whole product, But he would pay back to the 
Government all the gain on that portion which went for export. The 
amount of the excise tax would balance the export bounty. Therefore 
he would receive for his share of the exported surplus the same price 
he gets now. And on his share of the portion consumed at home he 
would receive the higher protected price, 

In the milling and grain trades, such a plan would cause no material 
disturbance. When they were accustomed to the new factor, business 
would proceed as usual. Actual transactions in cash wheat vary from 
the quoted price on future options by a premium, or a discount, accord- 
ing to the estimated milling value. The actual merchandising is inde- 
pendent of the option markets. This process of selective buying would 
go on exactly as now. Both at seaboard for export or at all terminal 
markets for milling the cash buyer would choose his wheat. But if he 
were an exporter he could afford to pay 40 cents per bushel more than 
he now pays, for be would receive from the United States customs 40 
cents bounty when he shipped. The price would then be a compound of 
the option price, plus the premium, plus the bounty, instead of only the 
option price plus the premium as now. 

With the farmer, two questions arise. Would he understand the plan 
and accept the excise tax? I believe he was so well educated in this 
matter at the time of the McNary-Haugen Dill agitation that he would 
recognize the identity of this plan and pay the tax without grumbling. 
The McNary-Haugen plan of an equalization fee to pay the losses of the 
export corporation was identical with this. In the second place, would 
he increase acreage on account of the increased price? I believe that, 
in so far as he understood and accepted the plan and the tax, he would 
perceive that all additional production would only bring him in the 
world price. This would be clear to him, because the bounty would in- 
crease in aggregate amount just as fast as the exportable surplus in- 
creased, and the excise tax would increase in aggregate amount just as 
fast as the bounty increased. Moreover, any large increase in produc- 
tion, and therefore in export, would tend, other things being equal, to 
reduce the world price and thereby to pull down as well the domestic 
price, which would be based on it. 

There are two types of wheat produced in this country, one for 
bread, and another (durum) for macaroni or seminola fiour. Since 
the proportion of each exported has no relation to the other, bread 
wheat and durum should be treated as two separate classes, so far 
as the establishment of excise tax was concerned. Raisers of one 
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should not have to pay any part of the bounty on export of the other. 
The rate of tariff and of bounty would be the same for both. 

In establishing the excise tax for each season, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or some other official or board, would need to estimate 
the probable export surplus of bread wheat and of durum and the 
amount of the bounty likely to be paid on each. He would use the 
latest crop report of the Department of Agriculture in his estimate 
of the total crop of each and would then spread separately the total 
bounty over the total crop of each grain. Excise tax rates would 
not need to be set until May 1 when the latest information would 
be available. It would not be possible, or necessary, for the adjust- 


ment of rates to be exact, Surpluses or deficits in the tax and bounty 
for each grain could be carried forward and corrected in succeeding 
years. 

Without attempting to present exact figures, the following table 
is appended merely to illustrate the workings of the plan and its effect 
on prices. 
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Crop (million bushels) 778 58 
Export (wheat and flour) (million bushels) 158 2 
Amount ot bounty (million dollars) 63.2 8.8 
Excise tax per bushel (dollars) S - 08 k 
Assumed price for export (dollars) 1. 30 1.10 
Plus effective bounty if domestic surplus (dollars, .39 -89 | 
Less excise tax (dollars) - 08 15 
Net price to American producers (dollars) 161 1.34 


The net gain to the farmer would range from about 25 cents per 
bushel to about 30 cents, 

For purposes of presentation this plan is applied to wheat only. It 
would be equally applicable to corn, hogs, and cattle. In the case of 
these commodities, it would be necessary that the commodities them- 
selves and all parts of them turned into partly or wholly manufac- 
tured products, should receive the necessary protection from the tariff 
itself. Export bounties would follow the same lines and would be set 
at a figure slightly below the rate of the tariff. Finally the excise 
tax would be assessed against the original commodity which entered 
eventually, in whole or part, raw or manufactured, into foreign com- 
merce. 

Let us now check this plan with the requirements enumerated above. 

(a) It introduces no new principle. This plan is the plan of the 
old English corn laws from which we derived our original ideas of 
tariff. That was a combination of duties on import with bounties on 
export. 

(b) The Government would have no dealing in the commodities 
themselves. 

(c) The plan would be administered by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, No new agency would be required. 

(d) The cost of the bounty would be paid by the excise tax. The 
cost of administration would be relatively small. 

(e) It would be positive and certain in its effect. 

(t) It would leave the business in the hands of the present interests 
without disturbance and would merely work through them. 

(g) It would provide no real stimulus to increased production and 
would probably be well enough understood so as actually to have little 
effect of any kind on production, 

(h) It would only raise the domestic price level on these products 
in the same way and to the same extent that all protected commodities 
are affected. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HARE]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
it is not my purpose to address you at length, but simply to 
make a few observations with reference to the bill pending 
before the committee. I wish at the outset to congratulate 
the chairman of this committee and the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee for embodying therein a provision making 
available for immediate use $350,000 for the establishment of 
new rural routes and the extension of others. [Applause.] 

I note that the committee has recommended that $350,000 of 
the appropriation shall be available for immediate use. It is 
unfortunate that such an emergency appropriation should be 
called for at this time, and it appears that the demand for the 
appropriation is made largely from this side of the House—that 
is, the Democratic side. In this connection I wish to make the 
observation that if the last appropriation had been prorated 
and distributed according to the demands or needs in the 
various sections of the country this particular appropriation 
would probably not have been necessary or demanded. And 
when I say that the last appropriation was not apportioned or 
distributed aceording to the demands or needs of the people it 
is quite a serious charge against those upon whom the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of our Government devolve, and it may be 
that I am mistaken, yet when I look at the report of the com- 
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mittee on the pending bill and notice the existing demands or 
needs of service by the rural population in some States with no 
demand or necessity whatever in other States I am forced to 
the conclusion that the demands or requests from some States 
or sections have been fully met, whereas the wails and cries 
ar amen from other States have been ignored or absolutely 

e 

To illustrate: During the past summer and spring I filed a 
number of petitions and submitted a number of requests for the 
establishment of new rural routes or the extension of existing 
routes, only to be adyised in every instance that the petition or 
request could not be complied with, for the reason that the 
Post Office Department had no available funds, for what funds 
were on hand had to be used or reserved for emergencies. I 
could not understand at the time why there should be a greater 
emergency for the establishment of a route or the extension 
of one at one place was any greater than that existing at an- 
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the requirements and regulations of the department. However, 
as soon as I read the report of the committee it was clear that 
the department considered that emergencies existed in some 
sections or States far greater than the needs in other sections 
and States. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to state to the gentleman that 
the complaints, as far as they came to me, seemed to come from 
all sections of the country alike. I did not see any discrimi- 
nations anywhere, but I do not know what happened on the 
administrative side. All complaints seemed to come regardless 
of sections. 

Mr. HARD. In reply to the gentleman, I might say that no 
charge is made against the committee, for I am sure it has 
nothing to do with administering the funds, and I may be 
mistaken as to those charged with the administration of these 
funds, for I am only endeavoring to interpret the figures found 
in the report of the committee on page 18, where an itemized 
statement by States showing the number of new routes that 
have been approved and the number of extensions that have 
been approved but not put into operation. 

Mr. MADDEN. All of which shows that we have no dis- 
criminatory attitude. 

Mr. HARE. No; I do not believe that the charge can be 
made against the committee, but against the administration. 

I find on page 18 of the report already referred to an 
itemized statement by States showing the number of new 
routes and the approved extensions pending November 5, 
1925, and it is interesting to observe that in the States of 
Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Wyoming there is not a single case demanding the estab- 
lishment of a new route, all of the petitions and requests to 
this effect, I assume, having been fully complied with, 
whereas in the States of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas there were 178 petitions 
for new routes that had been approved but funds apparently 
have not been available for the inauguration of service in 
any of them. I note further that in the States of Connecticut, 
Indiana, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Rhode Island each 
has one new route pending or a total of six in the whole 
group of the States, whereas, in Arkansas there are 83 new 
routes pending, Oklahoma has 19, Louisiana 21, Tennessee 12, 
Virginia 7, Missouri 27, or a total of 119. In other words, the 
12 States consisting of Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Wyoming, Connecticut, Indiana, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Rhode Island have a total of six new routes pending 
for lack of funds, whereas, in the States with a somewhat 
different political complexion consisting of Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, Tennessee, Virginia, Missouri, Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Texas there are 297 approved new routes that can not be put 
into operation apparently for lack of funds. The report shows 
further that the same States show approved extension of 
routes pending as follows: 

Delaware, 2; Illinois, 21; Iowa, 27; New Hampshire, 2; 
Vermont, 2; Wyoming, 2; Connecticut, 3; Indiana, 38; New 
Jersey, 11; New York, 16; Ohio, 18; and Rhode Island, 0; 
whereas Alabama had approved extensions pending, 142; 
Georgia, 129; Mississippi, 168; North Carolina, 223; South 
Carolina, 112; Texas, 176; Arkansas, 113; Oklahoma, 162; 
Louisiana, 139; Tennessee, 89; Virginia, 83; and Missouri, 
118. That is, the former 12 States have a total of 142 ap- 
proved extensions pending, whereas the latter 12 States have 
a total of 1,451. In other words, it appears that the appro- 


priation for the past year was utilized in taking care of 
emergencies that existed in the 12 former States and the 
emergency appropriation of $350,000 is now asked to take care 
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of the new routes and extensions, the greatest number of 
which are found in those States normally Democratic, and I 
can see no way to secure services for my constituents except 
to vote for the appropriation of this item, which I am going 
to do, confidently expecting the services that they have asked 
for will be granted for the people who have petitioned for the 
establishment of these new routes and extensions are entitled 
to the services they afford, and I am going to support this 
particular item, although there are other proyisions in the bill 
that I can not support, but will not attempt to discuss them 
before they come up for immediate consideration. 

For the information of those who may read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL. Recorp, I wish to insert the following table, which is 
taken from page 18 of the committee’s report on House bill 5959, 
showing the number of new routes and extensions already 
approved by the Post Office Department, but have not been 
put into effect or operation, but will be authorized, as I under- 
stand, if this particular feature of the bill is passed: 

Rural Service—Cases pending November 6, 1925 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned, 
unless some one comes into the Hall to whom I haye made an 
allotment of time, I am through with debate, and I should like 
to have the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] use some of 
his time. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minntes to the 
Resident Commissioner from the Philippines [Mr. GUEVARA]. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have been deeply moved by the brilliant speech de- 
livered a while ago by my distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brod], regarding the political situation of the 
Philippine Islands, 

I wish to state that I agree entirely with the gentleman in 
his desire to clear up the present situation in the Philippines. 
From my point of view there is already established a definite 
policy by the Government of the United States toward the 
Philippine Islands. From President McKinley down to Presi- 
dent Coolidge there were solemn and unequivocal assurances 
to the people of the Philippine Islands that independence would 
be given them. Therefore the only question now before this 
Government is whether or not the people of the Philippine 
Islands should be given their independence in accordance with 
America's pledge. 
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Of course, the decision of whether the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands are ready for independence is up to the United 
States. If we were to be asked that question, we would decide 
it right now and state that we are ready for independence, 
But we of the Philippines have no authority to decide this 
matter. We are entirely dependent on the good faith and the 
sense of justice of the American people. We depend upon the 
honor and the pledge of the Government of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

It is up to the Government of the United States whether it 
is going to stand by its policy already announced to the people 
of the Philippine Islands and to give them their promised 
freedom. 

The present disagreement in the government of the Philip- 
pine Islands must not be regarded as a challenge to the sover- 
eignty of the United States. Let me state to you, gentlemen 
of the committee, now that the Filipino people will never tol- 
erate an insult to the flag or the authority of the United States. 
Not only that, if at any time in the future the Government of 
the United States should be engaged in a war for justice and 
democracy with any country, I wish, on behalf of my people, to 
pledge that we will be ready to fight, will fight, and if neces- 
sary die for you and for your flag. [Applause.] 

The present disagreements in the Philippines are the natural 
consequence of the legitimate exercise by the Filipino people 
of the rights already granted them. We will not be worthy. of 
those rights, and much less of the independence we are aspiring 
for, if we neglected to fight for their preservation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Kvate.] [Applause.] 

Mr. KVALE. Mr, Chairman, on February 24, 1925, in the 
course of an address on the Norse-American Centennial, held 
in June on the Minnesota State Fair Grounds, I made the fol- 
lowing statement: e 


It is interesting to note that if this bill is passed by Congress 
and approved by the President, it will provide for the first commemo- 
rative medal to be issued in the history of the United States mint 
Other medals have been coined, but they have been for awards In the 
case of expositions and similar events, 


This information was given to me by officials in the United 
States Treasury Department. I, of course, accepted this as 
authoritative without any further investigation, 

I find, however, that while the Norse-American Centennial 
medal is the first medal issued by Congress in lieu of a coin, 
it is, nevertheless, the second commemorative medal issued 
by the United States mint. A commemorative medal was 
once before authorized by Congress, and coined and issued. 
The medal I refer to is the one commemorating the hundredth 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
celebrated at Philadelphia in 1873. The medal's issue was 
provided for in an act of Congress passed in the Fifty-first 
Congress, and approved by the President on June 16, 1874. 

I maintain that, instead of diminishing the value of the 
Norse-America) Centennial medal, this information has en- 
hanced its value by no little measure. It means that, besides 
the centennial medal issued last spring, under congressional 
authority, the only other commemorative medal that has been 
issued in the history of the United States is the medal to 
commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the independence 
of the United States. The Norse-American Centennial medal, 
therefore, gains in value through following this admirable 
precedent, which, at the time of issue, it was not known that 
it followed. 

The medals coined on the occasion of the centennial anni- 
yersary of the Declaration of Independence are of bronze, and 
are coined in two separate sizes. The medals coined for the 
Norse-American Centennial are now made in three sizes, the 
last of which is a bronze medal in heroic size, 3 inches 
in diameter, a replica of the original medal coined last spring. 

The last named is by far the most beautiful, both on account 
of the larger size, which permits the details of the medal's 
high artistic value to be shown more vividly, and also becanse 
of the bronze which holds the details much longer than will 
either the gold or silver medals, They have been coined by 
authority of the board of directors of the Norse-American 
Centennial. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I also yield five minutes to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, the genial and able and ad- 
mirable Chaplain of the House, Doctor Montgomery, said the 
other day that the modernists and fundamentalists had about 
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eome together on a statement of faith. He said the modernists 
say, “There ain't no hell,” and the fundamentalists say, The 
hell there ain't!“ The only difference in the two statements of 
faith is one small word, but that involves the whole question 
of future rewards and punishments. 

My early memories are of days down in Mississippi when we 
suffered the troubles of the carpet-bag rule and of Negro domi- 
nation, which I believe no intelligent man, either North or 

. South, now approves. In those days we heard much of the 
Freedman's Bureau and things of that ilk. You know, in child- 
hood we get impressions that are very hard to eradicate. 
Things stick to the plastic young mind. And so my plastic 
young mind got very definite impressions in those days that 
there must be in the divine economy some place to which cer- 
tain people must finally be consigned. Hence I got, and can 
not repudiate, the doctrine of rewards and punishments as a 
fundamental principle. I believe that rewards and punish- 
ments must rather necessarily enter into all Jaw, human and 
divine, and that there must be penalties, or law is puerile. 

Except for the Mississippi River, my district would join 
the State of Arkansas, and as I have perhaps stated before, in 
spite of all the good missionaries that Mississippi has sent to 
Arkansas, we have not yet succeeded in civilizing all the 
people over there. A friend of mine told me this story: He 
was over in the district of the chairman of the Democratic 
congressional committee, riding on a train and talking with a 
typical Arkansas farmer. That was two years ago when the 
crops had failed absolutely. The boll weevil had gotten the | 
cotton and the rain had ruined the corn down in the valleys. 
This old Arkansas gentleman was telling a hard-luck story 
about the distressing times they were up against and my friend | 
said, “ That is all mighty tough, my friend. I do not see how | 
you are going to get the necessities of life.“ The old man 
replied, No, and when we get it, it ain't fittin’ to drink.“ 

New the application of these observations and of this Arkan- 
sas story: 

We have some discussion recently which I do not wish to 
answer by one of our colleagues who advocates more moisture 
in our laws. He “Gallivanted” up and down this platform 
and discussed the injustice of the penalties that are being im- 
posed and of the efforts that are being resorted to for the pun- 
ishment of bootleggers and prohibition violators. 

My honest conviction is that about the worst abuse there is 
in the present situation is the thing complained of by the gen- 
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tleman from the district of my friend OLDFIELD. The poor 
man finds it hard to get, and when he does get it “it ain't 
fittin’ to drink.” He gets seriously poisoned, and perhaps gets 
into the toils of the law beside. Yet in many cases the man of 
wealth can get his drink and go free, escaping both the deadly 
concoction and the law. Perhaps the greatest need in prohibi- 
tion enforcement is some method by which the wealthy boot- 
legger and the wealthy smuggler of liquors can be caught and 
punished, and if possible his wealthy patron with him. I think 
that some people who talk so much about objecting to prohibi- 
tion because it does not prohibit would be a good deal more 
opposed to prohibition if it did prohibit, and especially if it 
did prohibit in'the kind of cases of which I have just spoken. 

There is a good deal of criticism of the methods of prohibi- 
tion enforcement. I do not claim that there have been no mis- 
takes made. I would not claim that there have not been 
abuses. There was a Judas Iscariot among the Twelve Apostles 
and a Benedict Arnold among the Revolutionary generals. So 
in this world of evil and crime and wickedness of all kinds 
you find abuses everywhere. I hold no brief for the enforce- 
ment officer who prostitutes his office. It is for the good of 
the cause that he be exposed and punished. But it seems that 
in the case now under discussion a great wealthy hotel was 
reported to have arranged for $20,000 worth of liquor to be 
brought in from an adjoining country. There were some rather 
extreme measures resorted to for the purpose of getting evi- 
dence, and because of these measures there is bitter complaint. 
If any case justifies extreme measures, it is the case of the big 
fellow who eyades or defies law and thinks himself above 
punishment. 

I do not believe this country will ever any more abolish 
the prohibition amendment than it will abolish the antislavery 
ameudment, I do not believe we will ever go back to the 
saloon infamy any more than I believe we will go back to 
slayery. Therefore it seems to me that every criticism, every 
complaint, every bitter invective against the prohibition 
amendment is only encouraging violation of law and opposi- 
tion to the Government. It can accomplish nothing except to 
increase crime and breed the spirit of anarchy. 

Whether they so intend or not, that is just what Members 
of this House are doing when they revel in bitter and sarcastic 
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criticisms of an amendment to the Constitution which we are 
all sworn to defend. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Bussy]. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, two years ago, when the bill 
making appropriations for the Post Office Department was be- 
fore the House, I offered an amendment to increase the amount 
available with which to establish new rural delivery service. 
That amendment carried a million dollars additional to the 
amount proposed in the bill. It was defeated in the House as 
a Committee of the Whole, but on my motion to recommit the 
bill we obtained a yea-and-nay vote, and the amendment was 
put into the bill, so that it gave us for the fiscal year 1925 
$1,750,000 with which to establish new rural delivery service. 

The Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, on page 233 of the 
hearings on the bill making appropriations for the Post Ojfice 
Department for the fiscal year 1926, told the committee that 
$275,000 of that sum was expended in making extensions of 
routes and that 525 new routes had been put into operation dur- 
ing the previous year. The average cost of the standard rural 
mail route in the United States is $1,830. This, multiplied by 
525 routes installed in the fiscal year 1925, would give us 
$960,750 for new routes. These two items total $1,235,750. It 
has been contended that no part of the million dollars put inte 
the bill by amendment was ever used, but you can easily see 
that expenditures for the above two items—extension of routes 
and new rontes—alone total $485,750 more than the original 
amount of $750,000 proposed in the bill as presented to the 
House by the Appropriations Committee for that purpose. In 
addition to these expenditures, there are other items of expense 
which are properly taken out of the sum provided for new rural 
delivery service, such as sick leave, auxiliary carriers, substi- 
tutes, and so forth. 

A year ago, taking up this particular item in the bill, I saw 
conclusively that the amount provided in the appropriation bill 
for new rural delivery service for the fiscal year of 1926 was 
considerably short of what would be necessary. The bill car- 
ried only $315,000. I proposed an amendment at that time to 
increase the amount $900,000, making a total of $1,215,000. 
The chairman of the committee convinced you at that time that 
we had plenty of money provided in this particular bill, to wit, 
$315,000, to put into operation all needed new rural carrier 
service for the fiscal year 1926. When I pointed out to him 
specifically that such a thing could not be, because the $315,000 
he had in the bill would not put into operation 523 new routes 
which had been approved and were ready to go in during the 
fiscal year 1926, that extensions also were to be cared for, 
he assured me, and assured the House that I was wrong. 

Mr. MADDEN. What would the gentleman do if the de- 
partment said, in response to his question if $200,000 was 
given if it would be enough, and they said $150,000 was 
enough? What would the gentieman do if that answer was 
given to his question as it was to mine? 

Mr. BUSBY. I would answer that I would do what I did 
do. I would take the amount of work that was to be done, 
know what it cost per route, figure it out for myself, and say 
that it was $900,000 short of the amount needed. The chair- 
man said on that oceasion, “ Well, I want to show you where 
the gentleman’s mathematics are wrong, and I will try to do 
it.” He tried to show me, but I must say I could not see his 
point. I also said at that time: 


There is another feature I wish to call your attention to in connec- 
tion with the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General's statement regard- 
ing estimates contained in this letter. 

For instance, on page 233 of the hearings, he says: 

Mr. BILL XJ. We have already put in 314 since the 1st 
of July and now have 523 cases pending establishment. 

The CHAIRMAN. You will put in how many more? 

Mr. BiLLANY. We expect to put in about 100 more during 1925. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will leave how many? 

Mr. Brittany. That will leave us 423 to carry over from 1925 to 
1926. 

The CHAmMAN. Have they been examined by the inspectors? 

Mr. Bittany. Most of them have, but not all. 

The CrammMay. Have they been recommended? 

Mr, BULAN T. Most of them have been recommended. 

Mr. Brkxs. You will put some of them in this year? 

Mr. BILLANY, Yes, sir; about 100. 

The CuatrmManN. He says they have already put in 314, and that they 
will put in about 214 or 215 more. There would still be a lot left 
over. 

Mr. Bituany. Yes, sir; besides what will come in during the balance 
of 1925 and during 1926. 

Now, gentlemen, here is the sum and substance of the whole propo- 
sition, It is not proposed in this bill to carry sufficient funds, accord- 
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ing to the statement of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, to 
give this service what is—— i 


But he went along and he assured the committee that I was 
wrong. You took the word of the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations [Mr. MapbdEN] and defeated my proposition 
to add $900,000 for new service. I want to say that we went 
into this fiscal year with 86 routes ordered into operation that 
Were dependent upon the money that had been provided for the 
fiscal year 1926. Since the Ist of last July, the beginning of 
the 1926 fiscal year, we have been able to establish only 16 new 
routes in four months, and we have spent all of the $315,000 
provided for the year, except $80,000, and the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General says that he must keep that for emergen- 
cies. Hurrying along, the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, testifying before the Committee on Appropriations on this 
bill, said: 

There was a total amount of $315,000 available for the establishment 
of new service during 1926, There has been expended up to date 
$234,305 for new service, and this is all that could consistently be 
expended, For the information of the committee, permit me to add that 
there are pending at the present time approved, meritorious cases for 
new service which, if authorized, would cost $1,253,857.21. The reason 
that requests for new service can not be granted at this time is that 
the necessary funds are not available. 


Those were the figures up to November 5 of this year, for 
service, ready to be ordered in if they had the money. That 
statement is read from page 348 of the hearings. On page 349 
of the hearings the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General says: 


We had pending on November 5, 1925, of 432 new routes at a cost 
of $659,437.64, 2,117 extensions at a cost of $383,985.68, increases in 
frequency of service, 216, at a cost of $210,433.89, a total of 2,765 
applications at a total cost of $1,253,855. That was on November 5 
of this year, 


He repeated the same statement to Mr. Byrns, of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, on page 350, and he added: 


Mr. Byrns. How many of those have been approved, if any? 

Mr. Bittayy. They have all been approved, but none established; we 
can not establish this new service because of lack of funds. 

Mr. Byrns. You say those applications were on file on November 5. 
How much did the cost of those applications amount to? 

Mr. BILLANY. $1,252,856 is the cost of all pending cases—— 

Mr. Brxxs (interposing). I mean the cost of new routes. 

Mr. BiLLANY, That was $659,437 for new routes only. 

Mr. Byrxs. Even if you had $234,305 for this year, and if you got 
the amount you contemplate getting, namely, $470,000, for next year, 
you would not have enough during the entire fiscal year 1927 to provide 
for all the existing applications. 

Mr. BILLEAN x. We will not. We will need, all told, for 1927, 
$2,063,855 for new service. We need now for new service $1,253,855, 

Mr. Byrns. Of course, that does not take into account applications 
that will come forward during the next 18 months. 

Mr. Brttany. That is true, Last Monday we had available a balance 
for 1926 of $80,695 only for new routes and extensions. 


Again, on page 360 of the hearings, in reply to the chairman's 
question if there was anything else that he desired to state, 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General reiterated the same 
proposition, and when he referred to applications ready to be 
put in he said: 


The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Billany, is there anything that you want us to 
ask you about that we have not touched upon? 

Mr. BLLANT. No, sir. Mr. Byrns, I believe, asked the question 
of how much we already had in cases pending. I stated that on 
November 5, 1925, we had cases pending for new routes amounting 
to $659,437; for extensions, $383,985; and for increases in frequency 
of service, $210,483; making altogether, on November 5 of this year, 
petitions and applications for these particular features of the rural 
service, $1,253,855. 

The CHAIRMAN. Applications? 

Mr. BILLANY. Yes, sir; pending applications, ready to be ordered in, 

The CHAIRMAN. But not all passed upon? 

Mr. BILLANY. All passed upon; but they can not be ordered because 
of lack of funds, They are approved, but they have not been author- 
ized, of course, 

That was November 1, Now, there is $470,000 to take care of that 
in 1927, and new cases yet to be received in 1926 and 1927. 

The CHAIRMAN, But what about 19267 

Mr. Brittany. We do not know what is coming in in 1926. We can 
only estimate the cost of those requests. 

The CHAIRMAN, But what about your money? 

Mr. BILLAxx. We have nothing for 1926. 

The CHarrMAN. Have you any cases that are pressing: 

Mr. BILLANY. Yes, sir; a great many very urgent cases, 
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The CHAIRMAN. I understood you had some. 

Mr. Biutany. Yes. We are putting in now and then some specially 
urgent cases, but not many. But that $80,000 has to last us until 
June 30, 1926. 


Mr. MADDEN. We give them $350,000 in this bill. 

Mr. BUSBY. All right; but they need $1,253,855 right now. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is wrong. They need 
$1,253,855 to operate the routes they would put in in 1926 for 
1927. That is what they need. 

Mr. BUSBY. The chairman is just as wrong as he was the 
last time, and he will find it out. I do not mean to be pre- 
sumptious, but I am sure that I can read and figure. Those 
were two of the first things I learned to do at school 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman is not the only Member 
of the House who can do that. 

Mr. BUSBY._ I do not mean to lead anyone to think that I 
am. I can quote you what the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General said, and I can explain why he said that only $470,000 
was asked for in this bill, when our present needs are $1,253,855. 
It is because the Budget limited them to that amount, and he 
did not dare ask for more, just as last year, and the service 
suffered because we did not figure it out for ourselves and do 
the right thing. 

Mr. MADDEN. What happened was this: He said it would 
take $350,000 to install the routes that they can install this 
year; that it will cost $1,250,000 for 1927 to operate those 
routes; and that there would then be $470,000 for the installa- 
tion of new routes for 1927, 

Mr. BUSBY. I think I shall make that clear, but I beg to 
differ with the chairman. I think lie has entirely miscon- 
ceived the situation with regard to this particular proposition. 
I am not surprised, because he has hundreds and hundreds of 
these things to figure out. He is one of the most thoroughly 
informed gentlemen in this House, perhaps the most thoroughly 
informed, but you can overtax anybody with work. All of 
these items must be worked out by him, while I have been 
working only at one of them. On page 364 of the hearings the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General says: 


The CHAIRMAN. Of course, yon have a great many. I am not ex- 
pecting you to clean them all up. That is the reason I asked you 
for that statement, to show, for 10 years, how many orders: remained 
unfilled at the end of each year. 

Mr, BIELANx. And that $470,000 for 1927, of course, is not going 
to take care of these pending cases aside from the number that will 
come in from the present time on. 

The CHammMan. You have two or three, or possibly half a dozen, 
very urgent routes that somebody is asking now? 

Mr. BILLANx. Yes, sir; we have; and each óne thinks his own is the 
most meritorious, 


It is very plain from the hearings that the sum needed 
on November 5, 1925, was $1,253,855. The 1926 fiscal year 
is already short that much. This sum, together with the amount 
required for fiscal year 1927, should be $2,063,855,000. The 
table in the hearings points that out very plainly. Instead 
of making $350,000 immediately available, we should make 
immediately available $1,253,855,000 and clean up the work 
which has accumulated because of lack of funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. S 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I want tò use the short time 
allotted me to present a matter that will, I hope, be fully con- 
sidered when a bill which I have presented will come up in the 
course of legislation. This bill is H. R. 39, the purpose of 
which is to amend the food and drugs act in so far as it relates 
to a new commercial product known as corn sugar. 

It may not be known to all the Members of this House that 
we are now making—and that in commercial quantities—sugar 
from corn. Both in Iowa and Illinois, the two foremost corn- 
growing States, there are such factories now in successful 
operation. We are hoping, and not without reason, that the 
development of this industry may have some bearing upon the 
disposition of one of the surplus products of the country. 

Sugar made from corn is a new product. It was perfected so 
recently as 1923, after years of study and experimentation. 
The problem to be solved was the crystallization of this sugar. 

I can not at this time speak of the many superlative merits 
of this new sugar, of its nutritiousness, of its wholesomeness, 
and of its healthiness. The fact that it is derived from corn 
in itself means that it has all these qualities. It is not a sub- 
stitute for other sugars. It is a sugar of its own kind. In time 
it will find its own place in the markets of the country, and its 
advocates believe that it will also find a place in the markets 
of the world. 
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As a preservative corn sugar is especially potential. It is 
said that 15 pounds of this sugar have the same preserving 
powers as 25 pounds of either cane or beet sugar, 

But in this use, for which it is so well adapted, corn sugar 
is now restricted, or at least greatly hampered, under certain 
rulings made in the interpretation of what is known as the 
food and drugs act. All sugars are carbohydrates, and corn 
sugar has been found by the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards to be 99.9 per cent pure. But there are slight variations 
in the chemical combinations of corn sugar and of cane and 
beet sugars. Chemically, corn sugar is defined as dextrose, 
while cane and beet sugar as sucrose. 

In a circular issued before corn sugar was developed sugar 
was defined as sucrose. That old definition is still adhered to 
in the administration of the food and drugs act. According 
to that definition corn sugar is not sugar—that is, it is not 
sucrose—and so when it is used in canned or prepared foods 
that fact must be stated on the labels. 

It is not held that corn sugar is in any way deleterious. On 
the contrary, it is conceded that it is a most wholesome in- 
gredient in all prepared foods. The special labeling is not 
based on anything objectionable in corn sugar, but wholly on 
the definition of sugar as sucrose. 

Such labeling, it need hardly to be stated, acts as a discrimi- 
nation against this new product, It is inconvenient and ex- 
pensive. It means that the manufacturers of prepared foods 
must keep on hand two kinds of labels. They can not tell 
what kind of sugar they will use in their product at a giyen 
time, for they will, of course, use the one that is the cheaper 
at the time. 

It is feared, also, that competitors would use this special 
labeling as an evidence of inferiority, a substitution of such a 
serious nature that the Government requires its admission by 
special wording on the labels. I need not point out that this 
constitutes a serious trade discrimination. 

Personally, I haye conducted a somewhat yoluminous cor- 
respondence with the Department of Agriculture, in charge of 
the administration of the food and drugs act, to secure a change | 
in this old ruling. The late Secretary Wallace, a strong advo- 
cate of corn sugar, regretted that under the law as it exists he 
could not change the ruling. The present Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I believe, is of the same mind as his predecessor. 

There are eminent authorities in law and in food administra- 
tion who believe that the ruling is one beyond the meaning and 
the purpose of the food and drugs act. But that contention can 
be avoided. It is not necessary now to enter into a prolonged 
legal dispute over this matter. By a simple modification of 
the food and drugs act this difficulty can be solved. 

In the bill (H. R. 89) which I have introduced and which 
Senator Cummins, of my own State, has introduced in the 
Senate, there is proposed such a modification of the food and 
drugs act. It adds to section 8 of that act a last paragraph. 
To the list of articles that are not deemed misbranded, if not 
specially labeled, it adds prepared foods in which corn sugar 
is used as an ingredient. 

This bill has been referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the committee which had original 
charge of the food and drugs act. 1 have been assured by the 
chairman of that committee that it will be called for an early 
hearing, and I have every reason to hope that it will be favor- 
ably reported. When it comes upon the floor I believe further 
that it will receive, as it ought to receive, in my opinion, prac- 
tically unanimous support. 

We are asking for this new product, in which the whole 
Corn Belt is so vitally interested, no special favors or privi- 
leges: All we are asking is just the right to live and to com- 
pete on equal terms. Give to corn sugar that right and It will 
find its own way and its own place among the industries and 
products of the country. To the extent that it does find such 
place it will help solve the ever-recurring problem of surplus 
products, 

Corn sugar is entitled to such recognition, for it is an all- 
American product. It is made out of American corn by Amer- 
ican labor. It carries with it a patriotic appeal as well as an 
economic fact. 

It has been suggested that there Is in this bill some conflict 
with the American beet-sugar interests. I see no such conflict. 
Corn sugar will not displace American beet sugar. Nor will it 
displace American cane sugar. - Beet sugar and cane sugar 
will always be preferred for certain purposes, and there wWIII 
always be ample room for all the sugar that we can make in 
America from either beets or cane. If corn sugar should 


displace any other sugar, under our laws, it would be imported 
sugar. 
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We have in this country a market for sugar so vast that 
there is ample room in it for the development of all-American 
sugar products. 

World production of sugar in 1924 amounted to 49,673,550,000 
pounds, This, reduced to tons, is nearly 25,000,000 tons. 
Nearly one-fourth of all this sugar is consumed in the United 
States. In some years our consumption of sugar has renched 
29 per cent of all the sugar produced in the world, although our 
population is only 6 per cent of the population of the world. 

Of the sugar consumed in the United States in 1924, only 
18.6 per cent was produced in America. We imported 22.7 per 
cent from our insular possessions, Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and the Philippines. The other 58.7 per cent of 
our sugar was imported from foreign countries, the bulk of it 
from Cuba. Of the 11,521,000,000 pounds of sugar consumed in 
the United States in 1924, only 2,086,000,000 pounds was of 
home production. Of this, 1,762,000,000 pounds was derived 
from beets and 824,000,000 pounds was derived from cane. 

The cane area of the United States is restricted almost wholly 
to certain areas of Louisiana, This can not be greatly in- 
creused. Our production of beet sugar has not been greatly 
increased during the last decade, but we are still hoping that it 
may be increased, and we should make every effort to increase 
it. The retarding fact is that beet culture is a labor problem, 
and in that problem are involved the scarcity of manual labor- 
ers and the high wages of America. 

Producing less than one-fifth of the sugar that we consume, 
why may we not give a welcome to this new sugar made from 
corn to fill at least a portion of our deficiency in production? 

Why may we not hope to supplant a part of the more than 
7,000,000,000 pounds of sugar that we now import from for- 
eign countries with a sugar made from one of our great Ameri- 
can cereals and manufactured by American labor? Why may 
we not hope to pay to American farmers and to American 
laborers a part of the $300,000,000, more or less, that we now 
pay to producers of sugar in countries over which our flag 
does not float? 

If we could substitute corn sugar for one-fourth of the sugar 
that we now import from foreign countries, it would require 
nearly 75,000,000 bushels of corn to make that sugar. Is it 
unreasonable to believe that we can in time effect such a 
substitution? May we not rather hope to bring about, and 
that by natural and economic processes, a still larger substi- 
tution? 

It is estimated that we use 1,000,000 tons of sugar annually— 
I haye not verified this estimate—in the manufacture of canned 
fruits and prepared foods. If by the removal of the discrimi- 
nation in labeling, which is the purpose of the amendment 
contained in H. R. 89, we can substitute corn sugar for one- 
half of the sugar used in such manufactures, we will have found 
a market for nearly 45,000,000 bushels of corn, which is equal 
to the annual surplus of corn for export during the last 30 
years. 

I am presenting this matter which is so vital to us in the 
Middle West—from Minnesota on the north to Texas on the 
south—in this brief manner at this time so that we may have 
the primary facts before us when this bill comes up for con- 
sideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield now to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. THATCHER]. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD., 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr, Chairman, practically every phase of 
the 1927 Treusury-Post Office appropriation bill is covered in 
the report of the House Appropriations Committee accompany- 
ing the bill H. R. 5959, and in the discussions concerning the 
bill on the floor of the House. I have thought that it might be 
well to submit a brief statement concerning some of the gen- 
eral features involved in the process of formation of the 
measure, and what I shall say in regard to it is true as to 
the other appropriation bills. 

I have the honor to be a member of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, composed of six members of the Appropriations 
Committee, which conducts the hearings on and prepares the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill. As my colleagues 
know, the chairman of this subcommittee is the distinguished 
chairman of the House Appropriations Committee [Mr. MAp- 
pex]. With his proverbial skill he so apportions and directs 
the work of the various appropriations subcommittees—10 in 
all—that there is always grist for the legislative House mill 
in the form of appropriation bilis duly reported by the Appro- 
priations Committee. Thus, in order that the House might 
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have an appropriation bill on which to work when the tax- 
reduction measure should be disposed of, Chairman MADDEN 
called the members of the Treasury-Post Office bill subeommit- 
tee to meet in Washington about the middle of November last, 
and on November 19 the actual hearings on the Budget esti- 
mates submitted for the 1927 Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tions began. The Budget estimates constitute the basis upon 
which the subcommittee proceeds. The subcommittee calls be- 
fore it Cabinet heads, bureau chiefs, and other officials dealing 
administratively with these two great departments of goy- 
ernment; and before the subcommittee they are required to 
“make out their case —that is to say, to justify the Budget 
figures for their respective divisions and departments. These 
yarious subcommittees are usually able to reduce the Budget 
totals in framing the various appropriation bills; and this has 
been true as regards the bill now under consideration. Thus, 
the total Budget estimate for the operation of the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 1927 (beginning July 
1, 1926), was $872,458,861.63 (this is exclusive of fixed annual 
appropriations for such items as national-debt obligations) ; 
while the total for these two departments, as determined by 
the subcommittee and reported in this bill, is $867,852,461.63— 
that is to say, a reduction of $4,606,400 below the Budget esti- 
mate. This reduction is also typical of the work of the House 
Appropriations Committee for, since the Budget law has been 
in operation, the House Appropriations Committee—and there- 
upon Congress—has been able to reduce the total Budget esti- 
mates of our great supply bills by about $350,000,000. New 
situations and developments arising after the Budget estimates 
were submitted and subcommittee hearings and investigations 
were conducted made such reductions possible without impair- 
ment of the public service. 

The Treasury-Post Office Subcommittee, as already stated, 
began its hearings on this bill on the 19th of last November 
and concluded the hearings on the 12th of December. These 
hearings were intensive in character, lasting all day long, with 
witness after witness before the subcommittee, and with figures 
and tabulations galore under presentation and discussion. The 
testimony thus adduced was printed and is before the House 
to be considered by the House in connection with the bill, 
There was also prepared the report accompanying the bill and 
printed as Report No. 7. In the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee these printed hearings and reports will constitute the 
basis of its action on the bill when it comes before that com- 
mittee for consideration, The hearings on the Treasury ap- 
propriations carried in the bill cover 870 printed pages, while 
the hearings on the post-office appropriations carried in the 
bill cover 365 printed pages; in all 1,235 pages. In all this 
work Mr. Shield, the experienced and efficient clerk of the 
House Appropriations Committee, renders invaluable service as 
clerk of our subcommittee. The entire House Appropriations 
Committee finally considers the bill as it comes from the hands 
of the subcommittee having it in charge, and when approved 
by the full committee it is reported to the House and put on 
the calendar, 

What is true touching the hearings on the instant bill is 
also true concerning those of the nine other subcommittees of 
the House Appropriations Committee dealing with the other 
supply measures. The printed hearings of all these subcom- 
mittees will run a total of nearly 15,000 pages each session of 
the Congress. 

Also, the other subcommittee hearings are being arranged 
Bo that the appropriation bills will come into the House from 
the Appropriations Committee like clock-work, and the House 
will always have an appropriation “bone” on which to 
“gnaw.” if it is out of work otherwise. Moreover, appropria- 
tion bills are of a privileged character and have the right of 
way when necessary. Under this procedure the appropriations 
are disposed of in an efficient and expeditious manner, a result 
of paramount importance if the Government is to function. 

Belleving that a brief statement of the general “ mechanics ” 
involved in the subcommittee and related work in the Federal 
appropriation bills might prove of some public interest, I have 
ventured to submit these remarks on the subject. 
ar MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the following sums are appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, namely. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Salaries: Secretary of the Treasury, $15,000; Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, $10,000; three Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, and 
other personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance with 
“The classification act of 1923,“ $125,000; in all, $150,000: Provided, 
That in expending appropriations or portions of appropriations con- 
tained in this act for the payment for personal services in the District 
of Columbia in accordance with “The classification act of 1923,” the 
average of the salaries of the total number of persons under any grade 
in any bureau, office, or other appropriation unit shall not at any 
time exceed the average of the compensation rates specified for the 
grade by such act, and in grades in which only one position is allo- 
cated the salary of such position shall not exceed the average of the 
compensation rates for the grade: Provided, That this restriction shall 
not apply (1) to grades 1, 2, 8, and 4 of the clerical-mechanical serv- 
ice, or (2) to require the reduction in salary of any person whose 
compensation was fixed, as of July 1, 1924, in accordance with the 
rules of section 6 of such act, (3) to require the reduction in salary 
of any person who is transferred from one position to another posi- 
tion in the same or different grade in the same or different bureau, 
office, or other appropriation unit, or (4) to prevent the payment of 
a salary under any grade at a rate higher than the maximum rate of 
the grade when such higher rate is permitted by “The classification 
act of 1923,” and is specifically authorized by other law. 


wai DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do so for the purpose of asking unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks by inserting in the Recor reso- 
lutions adopted by the Middle West Foreign Trade Committee 
und communications from the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce on the American merchant marine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, under privilege granted me, I 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting resolutions 
adopted by the Middle West Foreign Trade Committee and the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, which views are supported 
by commercial organizations in 100 other important Middle 
Western cities, by the Mississippi Valley Association, and the 
agricultural interests of the Middle West, and the communica- 
tions accompanying same, together with resolutions adopted at 
the recent national conventions of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the National Grange, as follows: 


(Malcolm M. Stewart, chairman Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce) 


MIDDLE WEST FOREIGN TRADE COMMITTEE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 4, 1925. 
Hon. Ewin L. Davis, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Davis: The foreign trade and merchant marine conference 
held in Cincinnati November 24 was one of the best we have ever beld, 
and we are very much gratified over the widespread interest manifested 
in this subject. 

It was a very successful and satisfactory meeting, composed of very 
earnest men. I am inclosing a copy of the recommendations pertain- 
ing to the establishment of an American merchant marine, as adopted 
by the conference. This is not in any sense offered as a complete 
merchant-marine program, but expresses the views of those who 
attended the conference as to what they believe are important ques- 
tions to be considered in any program for the advancement of the 
American merchant marine. 

It is felt that the best interest of agriculture, industry, and mining 
as a whole throughout the Middle West must have consideration, as 
well as the development of the so-called outports of the north Atlantic, 
south Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts. As you will note, the con- 
ference believes that these interests can be best safeguarded through 
the continuation of regional and bipartisan representation on the 
United States Shipping Board, and not by one-man control or a 
board composed of a smaller number of persons. 

We hope that in the main recommendations will meet with your 
approval, as it is believed that they are fundamentally sound. We 
solicit and urge your continued cooperation becanse of the great 
value of the American merchant marine to the commerce of the 
United States. 

Yours very truly, 
MALCOLM M. STEWART, Chairman, 
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Mippis West FOREIGN TRADE COMMITTEE, 
OFFICE OF HAMMAN, 
Cincinnati, Ohto. 


The Middle West has a predom!nant interest in foreign trade and the 
American merchant marine. The recommendations pertaining to the 
American merchant marine contained herein were unanimously adopted 
by the Middle West foreign trade and merchant marine conference, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 24, 1925, at which there were represented 
importers, exporters, industrial leaders, commercial organizations, agri- 
cultural organizations, labor organizations, shipping interests, and port 
authorities. ` 
RECOMMENDATIONS PERTAINING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AMERICAN 

MERCHANT MARINE 


(Adopted at the Middle West foreign trade and merchant marine confer- 
ence at Cincinnati, Ohio, November 24, 1925) 

1, The productive capacity of this country in respect of farming and 
industry in general is in excess of domestic needs, and it is, therefore, 
to the interest of the trade and commerce of this country to encourage 
and develop foreign trade; and it Is the sense of this conference that 
the foreign trade of this country can be permanently and dependably 
developed more successfully and advantageously by the use of American 
vessels, officers, and crews in reaching forelgu markets. 

2. The prestige of handling our foreign commerce in American flag 
vessels, with American officers and crews, is of substantial value to ex- 
porters in retaining and extending their foreign trade; and it is felt 
that an adequate American merchant marine ls a measure of insur- 
ance against unreasonable and arbitrary ocean rates. Moreover, acces- 
sible, adequate, and dependable steamship service is a factor in obtain- 
ing full market prices on exportable commodities. 

8. With an adequate American merchant marine our commercial, 
agricultural, and industrial interests would not be seriously menaced by 
international complications calling for emergency uses of foreign 
shipping. 

4. In reaching foreign markets it is to the interest of agriculture, 
industry, and mining as a whole to have the benefit of the largest num- 
ber of available ports with reasonably adequate service; and it is to 
the interest of inland transportation, car supply, and distribution to 
utilize all available ports and ocean services. 

5. Ports and ocean services should be developed according to the 
needs of trade and commerce as a whole, with due regard to the origin 
and natural economic flow of exports and not alone from the stand- 
point of shipowners’ Interests in certain ports. 

G. A board of control representatlye of the interior and principal sec- 
tions of our country in the supervision of shipping is to the interest of 
the Nution in aiding the distribution and marketing of our products, 

7. It is contrary to the interest of the trade and commerce of our 
country to abolish the United States Shipping Board and discontinue 
the operation of our Government-owned merchant vessels by the 
Fleet Corporation; and it is desirable that the provisions of the mer- 
chant marine act of 1920 in this respect be continued and enforced. 

S. Our Government-owned merchant fleet should continue to be oper- 
ated by the Fleet Corporation under the direction of the Shipping 
Board until such time as it can be satisfactorliy disposed of to American 
citizens, and trade routes as established shall be continued under a 
guaranty of permanent, regular, and dependable schedule of sailings. 

9. Wherever shipping under the American flag is penalized under our 
laws in competition with foreign shipping our Government should take 
the necessary steps to remedy or remove such inequalities. 

10. In formulating a national merchant-marine policy and disposing 
of our Government owned merchant fleet the shipping interests and the 
interests of national economy should not be the sole consideration, but 
the interests of agriculture, industry, and mining and inland trans- 
portation throughout the country should also be seriously considered. 

11. No merchant marine legislation should be adopted that does not 
give substantial recognition to tha interests of the norh Atlantic, south 
Atlantic, Gulf, Pacific, Great Lakes, and the interior on this far- 
reaching national question. 

O. E. BRADFUTE, 
Chairman. 
G. F. MATTMAN, 
H. G. Mogscts, 
Resolutions Committee, 

Approved by the conference: 

MALCOLM M. STEWART, 
Vice Chairman Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, presiding. 
RESOLUTION 


It was moved by Mr. Robert S. Alter and seconded by Mr. L. R. 
Scholl that the resolutions as presented by the resolutions committee 
be adopted as a whole. 

Further, that a copy ba sent to President Coolidge, Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and to other interested parties. 

Further, that the campaign for the maintenance and advancement of 
the merchant marine be continued in line with the resolutions. 

This motion was carried unanitously. 
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Mor West Foreign TRADE COMMITTED, 
OFFICE oy CHAIRMAN, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 7, 1923. 
Hon. Ewrx L. Davis, 
Washington, D. C. 
Duar Mer, Davis: I do not believe I Inelosed a copy of the statement 
I submitted to the merchant marine conference recently held at the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in Washington. This Is in con- 
nection with the whole problem as covered in the resolutions adopted- 
by the Middle West foreign trade and merchant marine conference 
held in this city. I am, 
Yours very truly, 
MALCOLM M. STEWART, 
Chħalrman Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 16, 1925. 
MIDDLE WEST VIEWS ON MERCHANT MARINB 
(Statement of Malcolm M. Stewart, manager of the foreign-trade de- 


partment of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and chairman of, 


the Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, before the merchant 
marine conference of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
at Washington, D. C., November 16, 1925, concerning the mainte- 
nance and operation of the American Merchant Marine.) 


For a number of years the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has 
taken an active part In the promotion of the best interest of the 
American merchant marine, believing that the best interests of the 
country are served with a merchant marine adequate to carry the 
greater portion of our commerce and to serve as a naval auxiliary in 
time of national danger or national crisis. 

Cincinnati and other sections of the Middle West haye suffered tre- 
mendous financial losses through freight congestions and embargoes on 
North Atlantic seaboard, and we have also advocated the establish- 
ment and maintenance of trade routes from the outports in order to 
more equally distribute the flow of commerce not only with a view to 
relleve the congestion at the North Atlantic ports but also to bring about 
a more equal distribution of freight cars. The saving on this item to 
the railroads alone in our opinion would amount to many millions of 
dollars a year. It is a well-known fact that loaded cars move East 
for export, and empty cars go West; that loaded cars move North 
from the Southern ports, and empty cars go South. By encouraging a 
larger volume of export business through Southern ports this situation 
could be remedied. 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and other commercial organt- 
zations who have joined with us feel that the present trade routes out 
of the South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacliic ports should be continued to 
be operated by the Shipping Board until such time as private capital 
is in a position to take them over and operate them satisfactorily. 

In this connection we are giving below a resolution passed by tho 
board of directors of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce July 28, 
1925: 

“Be it resolved by the board of directors of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce, That until such time as private companies are in a posl- 
tion to take over the trade routes established by the United States 
Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation and operate them 
under a guaranty of regular and dependable service that the Shipping 
Board be continued as it is, with full and complete authority, under 
the shipping act of 1916 and the merchant marine act of 1920, and 
that our Representatives and Senators in Congress be requested not to 
permit the Shipping Board to be divested of its authority with refer- 
ence to the establishment and maintenance of trade routes or its ultl- 
mate authority in the matter of sales and assignment of vessels,” 

We are very much interested In the development of trade routes ont 
of the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports, because 
we of the interlor need other outlets for our products than the port of 
New York, which has heretofore dominated and controlled the situa- 
tion, bringing about a condition where in the past we had to ship all 
of our goods through the neck of the bottle of the North Atlantic. 

Congress created the Shipping Board, and in doing so wisely ar- 
ranged that there should be one member each from the North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, Gulf, South Pacific, North Pacific, and the Great 
Lakes region, and the interlor of the country, because, as the Govern- 
nrent owns the merchant marine, it belongs to the whole country, and 
not to any one section. The Shipping Board has established trado 
routes and does not compete with privately owned lines. 

The board is composed of conscientious men who are desirous of 
developing an American merchant marine and giving every section of 
the country a square deal; but we regret to say that it has been inter- 
fered with by powerful influences, who have sought on all occasions 
to diseredit it, and they bave been so influential as to succeed in 
bringing about some Impossible situations, but just recently the board 
bas reassumed the authority given it by Congress and has elected 
a man as president of the Fleet Corporation who has been in the ship- 
ping business all of his life and comes to the board from one of the 
most successful American steamship companies in the country. The 
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board, as any other business organization would do, has given him 
absolutely a free hand in the operation of the fleet, and we believe 
that from now on, if the board is not meddled with, you will see 
splendid results, 

We are in favor of maintaining the board as now constituted with 
regional representation and bipartisan composition. The trade routes 
out of the Gulf and South Atlantic ports, as well as those out of the 
Pacific, are absolutely essential to the best Interest of the interior of 
the country, including Cincinnati as well as other trade centers, and if 
the North Atlantic group is successful in abolishing the board as now 
constituted and substituting therefor one-man control, or even a 
smaller board, we feel sure that the situation will be dominated by the 
North Atlantic ports and in a very short time we shall see the trade 
routes out of our southern ports discontinued. 

The Shipping Board may not be all that it should be, nevertheless, 
after all is said, it is also true that it has done more for the outports 
along the South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts in the way of trade 
routes service and emergency relief than has ever been done for these 
ports, and this action on their part has given the board a substantial 
number of friends and followers among the shippers, producers, and 
transportation interests, particularly in the South and West. The 
grain and cotton trade of the Guif ports, and the grain trade of the 
Pacific ports, particularly Portland, and possibly of some other out- 
ports, has been substantially benefited and relieved by emergency vessels 
supplied by the Shipping Board on emergency demand of these ports, 
which much-needed relief might not have been otherwise so readily 
obtained. You can see, then, in view of these conditions that it is 
highly important to agriculture and industry throughout the South- 
west and Middle West that sectional representation in the Shipping 
Board be continued, and that it is highly important to the shipping 
interests of the country that the question has and will be freely dis- 
cussed from its several angles. 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce is supported in these views 
by commercial organizations in 100 other important middle western 
cities, by the Mississippi Valley Association, and the agricultural inter- 
ests of the Middle West. We believe our position is fundamentally 
sound, and an evidence of this is the continued hearty support and 
cooperation of the interests mentioned. 

Mr. Stewart submitted to the conference a statement issued by the 
middle west foreign trade committee setting forth similar views on the 
merchant marine. 

VIEWPOINT OF NATIONAL FARM ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The American Farm Bureau Federation at its seventh annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, December 7, 1925, adopted the following resolution : 

“Be it resolved, That we approve the services now being rendered by 
the Government under the present merchant marine act of 1920, which 
provides for the development of shipping lines to a paying basis and 
then selling them to citizens of the United States to be operated under 
the American flag and under a guaranty of continued service: And 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we approve the general policies embodied in the 
above-mentioned act, specifically insisting upon regional representation 
in the development of the American merchant marine.” 

THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


“Be it resolved, That the National Grange again reaffirm its opposi- 
tion to any form of ship subsidy, direct or indirect, or to any plan or 
scheme of subvention whereby any revenues raised by the Government 
are applied In any way as a subsidy, aid, or bonus to any individual, 
firm, or corporation engaged in water transportation.” 

This was reported by the committee on legislation, was unanimously 
approved, and the reference is page 163 of the Journal of Proceedings 
of the National Grange, fifty-ninth annual session, Sacramento, Calif., 
November 11 to 20, 1925. 

“Approval, however, was voiced of a plan whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall retain such ships as it already possesses after the war 
and provide for their operation as a merchant marine.” (The National 
Grange Monthly of December, 1925.) 


The Clerk read as follows: 
PUBLIC DEBT SERVICE 


For necessary expenses connected with the administration of any 
public-debt issues and United States paper currency issues with which 
the Secretary of the Treasury is charged, including rent in the District 
of Columbia, and including the Commissioner of the Public Debt and 
other personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance with 
the classification act of 1923, $2,950,000: Provided, That the amount 
to be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia shall 
not exceed $2,858,250: Provided further, That the indefinite appropria- 
tion “ Expenses of loans,” act of September 24, 1917, as amended and 
extended, shall not be used during the fiscal year 1927 to supplement 
the appropriation herein made for the current work of the Public 
Debt Service, 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 11, line 22, strike out the sum of 
“ $2,950,000" and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,700,000.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, in order that the committee 
may understand ‘the purpose of this amendment I wish to say 
that the committee, during the consideration of the public debt 
service activities, went carefully into the problems involved in 
the bureau haying charge of that work and substantially 
reached the conclusion that at least $250,000 of a reduction 
should be made in the cost of the work. That would involve 
the dismissal of a couple of hundred people, perhaps, and we 
were not able to get a definite agreement with the department 
that that was possible. We did not like to assume the responsi- 
bility of cutting the appropriation without full knowledge of 
what the effect would be, and the committee authorized me, as 
chairman, to make an investigation of the facts in the case on 
the ground, which we were not able to get before the com- 
mittee, the result of which was that we were able to enter into 
an agreement with the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge, the chief of the bureau, and other responsible agencies 
of the Government to reduce this appropriation by the amount 
the committee originally thought possible, and hence the amend- 
ment, which cuts $250,000 off of this item 

Mr. BRIGGS. And still render all the necessary and efficient 
service? 

Mr. MADDEN. And still render every needful service. 
After further investigations we may be able to suggest further 
economies. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries: For six members of the board, at $10,000 each; for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $293,000; 
in all, $353,000, of which amount not to exceed $160,000 may be ex- 
pended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For expenses to enforce the provisions of the national prohibition 
act and the act entitled “An act to provide for the registration of, 
with collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon, 
all persons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dis- 
pense, sell, distribute, or give away opium or cocoa leaves, their salts, 
derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes,“ approved De- 
cember 17, 1914, as amended by the revenue act of 1918, and the act 
entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to prohibit the im- 
portation and use of oplum for other than medicinal purposes,’ approved 
February 9, 1909,“ as amended by the act of May 26, 1922, known as 
The narcotic drugs import and export act,“ including the employment 
of executive officers, agents, inspectors, chemlsts, assistant chemists, 
supervisors, clerks, and messengers in the field and in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in the District of Columbia, to be appointed as 
authorized by law; not to exceed $50,000 for the collection and dis- 
semination of information on law enforcement, including the necessary 
printing in connection therewith; the securing of evidence of violations 
of the acts; the purchase of such supplies, equipment, mechanical 
devices, laboratory supplies, books, and sueh other expenditures as may 
be necessary in the District of Columbia and the several feld offices ; 
hire, maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled or horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles when necessary; and for rental of 
necessary quarters; in all, $10,635,685, of which amount not to exceed 
$598,640 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia: Provided, That not to exceed $1,329,440 of the foregoing 
sum shall be expended for enforcement of the provisions of the said 
acts of December 17, 1914, and May 26, 1922, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury may authorize the use, by narcotic agents, of motor 
vehicles confiscated under the provisions of the act of March 8, 1925, 
and pay the maintenance, repair, and operation thereof from this 
allotment: Provided further, That not to exceed $250,000 of the total 
amount appropriated shall be available for advances to be made by 
special disbursing agents when authorized by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
provisions of section 8648 of the Revised Statutes to the contrary not- 
withstanding, and $50,000 of this sum shall be available immediately: 
Provided further, That no money herein appropriated for the enforce- 
ment of the national prohibition act, the customs laws, or internal 
revenue laws, shall be used to pay for storage in any private warehouse 
of intoxicating liquors or other property in connection therewith seized 
pursuant to said acts and necessary to be stored, where there is avail- 
able for that purpose space in a Government warehouse or other suit- 
able Government property in the judicial district wherein such prop- 
erty was seized, or in an adjacent judicial district, and when such 


seized property is stored in an adjacent district the jurisdiction over 


such property in the district wherein it was seized shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on this paragraph, beginning at line 2, page 20, and 
running to line 6— 


and the Secretary of the Treasury may authorize the use by narcotic 
agents of motor vehicles confiscated under the provisions of the act 
of March 8, 1925, and pay the maintenance, repair, and operation 
thereof from this allotment. 


That is new legislation. During the last Congress there was 
a special act passed which authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use for purposes of prohibition agents confiscated 
motors. That required a special act. This provision here 
appears for the first time in this bill. I do not think it is 
proper that various agents of the Government should derive 
their motor transportation from motors seized by the Goyern- 
ment. i 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Do not the narcotic agents spend part of their 
time in the liquor enforcement? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; it is a separate service. If 
it was not, the provision would not be necessary and therefore 
the provision is out of order or unnecessary. 

I suggest that the provision should go out on a point of order 
as legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman insists, I think it is subject 
to a point of order, but I hope he will not insist upon it for 
this reason. The enforcement of the narcotic act and the 
enforcement of the prohibition act are all under one jurisdic- 
tion, under one direction, by the same people, and all substan- 
tially against the same people. The agents that enforce one 
are enforcing the other acts. The law authorizes the use of 
vehicles, automobiles, for the enforcement of prohibition, and 
what is more natural than that there should be a joint use of 
the same automobiles for that enforcement? We only put the 
language in so that there could be no question about it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The Government also has a great 
many penal laws, and agents of the Department of Justice 
would be greatly facilitated if they had unlimited automobiles 
to suppress violations; for instance, the oleomargerine viola- 
tions. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have been requested to extend it to 
other services. We have not extended it to others, and we 
would not submit this language if it were not for the fact 
that the enforcement of the two acts are coincident. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I suggest that if the gentleman from 
Maryland insists on his point of order and this item goes out, 
the bill will go to the other end of the Capitol, and they will 
put it in, and gentlemen will not accomplish anything. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I insist, Mr. Chairman, on my 
point of order for the orderly enforcement of all laws in the 
United States. I think all laws of the United States should 
be enforeed and there should be equal facilities to enforce 
the laws against moonshine butter as well as anything else. 

Mr. BLANTON. They do not smuggle moonshine butter. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Oh, yes; they do. They smuggle 
moonshine butter. I would like to say to the chairman of 
the committee that my objection is not to anything that may 
help the enforcement of the narcotic prohibition law. There 
was a curious provision in the law put in in the past by 
which all seized automobiles, regardless of number and cost, 
might go to a certain group of law officers of the Government, 
and now here is a request to extend it to another group. If 
they need automobiles, let them tell us how many they want, 
how many they need, and let us appropriate for it, but do not 
let them take all they want. 

Mr. MADDEN. If we have the automobiles, why not let 
them have them and then it will not cost anything. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am always willing to help save 
money, but this provides for the maintenance and repairs. 

Mr. MADDEN. You can not operate automobiles without 
a provision for maintenance and repairs. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Well, Mr. Chairman, for that 
reason I make the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, this provision to which the 
gentleman from Maryland objects provides for the use of 
confiscated property belonging to the Government, and pro- 
vides for its use in the enforcement of the narcotic act. It 
occurs to me that it is a strange proposition that the gentle- 
man should maintain that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 
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It is simply the appropriation of whatever money may be 
required to use Government property in the enforcement of 
the statute prohibiting the sale and use of narcotics. It seems 
to me it might be very well held that it did not require any 
substantive legislation for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. As the Chair 
understands it, the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has not furnished the Chair with any definite evidence 
that this is authorized by law. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is only fair to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is subject to the point of order. We simply submitted 
what we considered a good business proposition to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. As far as the Chair is concerned, all 
that he can do is to follow the rules and precedents of the 
House. The Chair sustains the point of order that this is 
new legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The gentleman from Virginia, Mr. TUCKER, offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tucker: Page, 20, line 13, after the word 
„immediately“ and the colon, add: “ Provided further, That no part of 
the appropriation carried in this bill to enforce the national prohibt- 
tion act shall be expended by any officer or employee of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to induce any person by fraud, deceit, or 
falsehood to violate the national prohibition law, and any such officer 
or employee found guilty of such offense shall be guilty of a felony 
and on conviction therefor shall be confined in the penitentiary for not 
less than one year.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is new legislation not authorized 
on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia care 
to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is not that a limitation on an 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. It starts out as a limitation, but winds up 
as legislation. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, may I say that in the 
last Congress I offered a similar amendment, and after long 
discussion, the gentleman from Connecticut IMr. Tirson] being 
in the chair, the Chairman ruled it in order. I suggest that 
it is entirely in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the gentleman from Connecticut is not 
infallible. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I have great faith in the gentle- 
man from Connecticut, and he took a night to think it over. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If I heard the amendment correctly, 
it starts out as a limitation and then winds up by providing 
that any Government officer using money for that purpose 
should be punished by confinement in the penitentiary. That, 
of course, is legislation. 

8 MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I insist upon the point of 
er. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. It seems to 
the present occupant of the chair that this goes a great deal 
further than is intended by a limitation under the Holman 
rule. There is no question but that the last part of the pro- 
posed amendment is legislation. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair is prepared to 
rule the amendment out of order, I ask to have the penalty 
portion stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may offer a new amend- 
ment. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I present the amend- 
ment with the penalty stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, Tucker: Page 20, line 13, after the word “ imme- 
diately ” and the colon, add: “Provided further, That no part of the 
appropriation carried in this bill to enforce the national prohibition 
act shall be expended by any officer or employee of the Government 
of the United States to induce any person by fraud, deceit, or falshood 
to vidiate the national prohibition law.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
from Virginia a question, and I, in the meantime, reserve the 
point of order on the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves the 
point of order. 


Mr. MADDEN. My question is, whether it is intended by 


the amendment which the gentleman proposes to prohibit the 
8 5 evidence in the ordinary course of the enforcement 
0 e act 


1925 


Mr. TUCKER. If the purchase of evidence in the ordinary 
course of the enforcement of the act is carried on now by 
fraud, deceit, misrepresentation, or otherwise, I say yes; it is 
intended to correct that. 

Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amendment for this pur- 
pose: I have stood for the enforcement of the Volstead Act 
and have voted for appropriations to carry it out. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me ask the gentleman, if I may, whether 
he would construe his amendment to go so far as to prevent 
an agent employed in the enforcement of the prohibition act 
from representing himself as somebody else if he met a man 
coming along with a truckload of illicit liquor, and purchased 
a case of that liquor for the purpose of getting evidence that 
the man was in fact violating the law? 

Mr. TUCKER. I will say this to my friend: I drew this 
amendment in another form, embracing two views. In the first 
part of the amendment I declared that no part of the appro- 
priation carried in the bill to enforce national prohibition 
should be expended by any officer or employee in the purchase 
of intoxicating liquor to be used in evidence of the violation 
of that act. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
chase? 

Mr. TUCKER. I say that was in the original draft which 
I drew. I modified that draft and struck that out, and left 
it in the form it is in now. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me ask the gentleman one further 
question, if I may. I do not want to take up the gentleman's 
time. The gentleman did not answer my last question, which 
was this: Suppose that in the discharge of his duty a prohi- 
bition enforcement officer, walking along the highway, met a 
truck loaded with what he suspected was illicit liquor, and he 
represented himself as somebody else than a prohibition en- 
forcement officer for the purpose of buying a case of the 
liquor in the truck, with a view to filing evidence in the prose- 
cution of a case. Would this amendment prohibit that, or is 
it intended to prohibit that? 

Mr. TUCKER. This amendment is intended to do exactly 
what it says. It says,“ None of this money shall be expended 
at any time by any officer or employee of the Government of 
the United States to induce any person by fraud, deceit, or 
falsehood, to violate the national prohibition law.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. I will ask for five minutes more, 

Mr. MADDEN. I move that the committee do now rise, 
Mr. Chairman. The point of order is pending or reserved. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. We have not yet, as I understand 
it, read the paragraph at the bottom of page 21? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; we are at the bottom of page 20, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then it will be in order to-morrow 
to make the point? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the gentleman can make it, but 
it will not be in order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois, that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Tinson as Speaker 
pro tempore having assumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 5959) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, had come to no resolution thereon, 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. HILL of Maryland rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Maryland rise? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address which I 
delivered in Nebraska on the subject of the Constitution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, since when did the gentleman come from the State 
of New York? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I made the speech in Nebraska, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LXVII——84 


The gentleman would not allow the pur- 


For what purpose does the 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, under leaye granted 
to extend my remarks I insert in the Recorp an address which 
I delivered in Nebraska on the subject of the Constitution, 
which is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN PHILIP HILL, OF MARYLAND, BEFORN 
THR MID-NEBRASKA EXPOSITION AT COLUMBUS, NEBR., THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1925 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution is 138 years old to-day. “It is no child's play to 
save the principles of Jefferson from total oyerthrow in this Nation.” 
(Lincoln, 1862.) 

One hundred and thirty-eight years ago to-day the Constitution was 
adopted by a convention of 12 States. Ten months thereafter it was 
established by the ratification of 11 States, 2 more than the 9 required 
by the Constitution in Article VII. 

The first Congress assembled eight months thereafter, and six weeks 
later, on Thursday, April 30, 1789, the first President proceeded to the 
gallery in front of the Senate Chamber, attended by the Vice President 
and Senators, the Speaker and Representatives, and the other public 
characters present. The inaugural oath was administered by the 
chancellor of New York, who thereupon proclaimed : 

“Long live George Washington, President of the United States!” 

President Washington then said; “The preservation of the sacred 
fire of liberty and the destiny of the republican model of government 
are justly considered as deeply, perhaps finally, staked on the experi- 
ment intrusted to the hands of the American people.” 

What has been the career of the Constitution, as shown in the his- 
tory of the Government that day instituted under it? Let us consider 
the result of the experiment, as Washington called it, in the preserva- 
tion of the sacred fire of liberty, 

The Constitution is 138 years old to-day. In the first 132 years 
of its existence no radical change was made in its structure. Six 
years ago new and entirely different functlons were added to it, 
Two years ago Congress proposed the addition of another group of 
new and different functions but of the same general character as 
those of the first great departure made four years previous. There will 
be urged in the next Congress further and radical changes in the 
Constitution, following logically the new type of powers recently added 
to the Federal Government. 

Both by amendment to the Constitution, by laws which are amenda- 
tory in spirit and in truth, and by proposed changes in legal customs 
the Constitution, after 138 years of service, is deemed by persons of 
influence to require radical changes, Do we, the American people, 
want these changes or do we adhere to the old theory of American 
government? 

On this, the birthday of the Constitution, it is wise to consider its 
past, its present, and its future. Children light candles and eat 
cakes on birthdays; grown-ups, if they are wise, consider the state of 
their arteries and balance their check books. 

On this, the Constitution's one hundred and thirty-eighth birthday, 
let us ask ourselves four questions—questions which deal with our 
national arteries and our national check books: 

1. Was, in 1919, after 132 years of its existence, an alien theory 
injected into the Constitution? 

2. Is any formidable attempt being made now to obtain further 
similar changes in the Constitution? 

8. Is it desirable to make such changes, creating thereby a new 
form of American government? 

4. Are we interested In these questions, and does the form of our 
Government make any real and vital difference to us? 

The question of whether you favor or oppose State as distinguished 
from Federal prohibition of the use of wine and other alcoholic bever- 
ages has absolutely nothing to do with the answer to these questions 
which deal with the functions of the Government created by the Con- 
stitution. 

Before the elghteenth amendment Nebraska had full power to deal 
with this question. In 1890 a proposed State prohibition amendment 
was defeated in Nebraska by a vote of 111,728 to 82,292, both the 
Republican and Populist Parties refusing to make it a party question. 
In 1916 there was a popular vote on an amendment to the Nebraska 
constitution prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicants within 
the State. It was adopted by a majority of 30,000 under the leader- 
ship of William Jennings Bryan. Were it not for the eighteenth 
amendment Nebraska could again vote on State prohibition and decide 
the drink question in accordance with the will of its people, whatever 
that may be to-day. If the elghteenth amendment should be repealed, 
Nebraska would still have full power. The question is not whether 
Nebraska desires small beer and wine, but whether, because of its views 
on this and other questions, Nebraska desires certain of its State pow- 
ers transferred to the Federal Government and how far it desires to 
go in the transfer of other State powers to the Government created by 
the Constitution. 

My answer to the above four questions is 
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First, the eighteenth amendment created an entirely new system of 
Federal crimes and put on the Federal Government hitherto alien 
powers and obligations. From 1910 to 1915, as United States attor- 
ney, I enforced all Federal laws in the district of Maryland, and I know 
that 70 per cent of the work of the Federal courts to-day has been 
added by the eighteenth amendment. 

The first 10 amendments to the Constitution were adopted almost 
coincidently with the original Constitution. They are a Bill of Rights, 
safeguarding the local government of the States and jealously restrict- 
ing, not enlarging, the functions of the Federal Government. 

The eleventh amendment was also a States’ rights amendment, provid- 
ing that no State could be sued in a Federal court either by a citizen 
or by a foreigner. So, too, with the twelfth amendment, relating to 
the election of the President and the Vice President. This was ratified 
in 1804, and for 61 years there were no more amendments. 

The Civil War decided not what were the rights of local government 
of States in the Union but that no State could leave the Union. The 
thirteenth amendment abolished slavery. It abolished slavery in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental theory of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It created local freedom, and it did not create forever Federal 
control of local State government. It took away a State right, but a 
right that existed in opposition to the whole spirit of the Constitution 
and was within the scope of the Constitution itself. 

The fourteenth, fifteenth, and nineteenth amendments deal with suf- 
frage and citizenship. Nebraska was admitted to the Union February 
9, 1866, by a bill passed over the President's veto, containing a pro- 
vision that there must be negro suffrage in Nebraska. It was the first 
and last State so admitted, because the fifteenth amendment was 
adopted before the constitutionality of the Nebraska provision was 
tested in the courts. Before that the elective franchise had been re- 
garded as a State and not a Federal question. Suffrage, however, con- 
trolled the election of the President, the Vice President, the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and the State legislatures, which at that time 
elected the United States Senators. Franchise and citizenship were 
matters within the scope of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, although on the border line. 

The sixteenth amendment related to the income tax and the seven- 
teenth amendment to the popular election of Senators. Both curtailed 
the rights of the States. Personally, I consider them both dubious. 
The income tax created a new type of the already existing Federal 
crime of tax evasion and gave to the Federal Government unlimited 
power, but taxation was one of the objects of the Constitution, and the 
income tax enlarged an existing Federal function without usurping an 
entirely new and alien field of activity. 

The eighteenth amendment and the proposed twentieth amendment, 
dealing with prohibition and child labor, are absolutely unique in the 
Constitution, and are essentially against the spirit of the Declaration 
of Independence and the structure of the Constitution. 

As a Representative in the Sixty-eighth Congress, answering the 
second question as to any attempt now being made to obtain further 
similar changes in the Constitution, I know that the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress proposed to the States for ratification the child labor amendment 
to the Constitution, by which even greater and more allen functions 
would be added to the Federal Government at the expense of local 
State government than were added by the eighteenth amendment. I 
know that behind this amendment are formidable and influential groups 
of people. I know also that the same groups advocate a marriage and 
‘divorce amendment, a Federal education amendment, and the adoption 
of the Dawes Senate plan, by which the Senate would lose the place it 
has held under the Constitution for 188 years and become a small 
replica of the House of Representatives. 

There remain two more questions, Are these changes desirable, and 
does it all really matter to us? Let us look at the Constitution. Let 
us recall its Hfe. Let us look into the minds of the men who created 
and preserved and executed it. Let us see what it meant to the men 
of 1776, 1865, and 1918. 

The Constitution is 138 years old to-day. It bas lived by reason 
of its strength. It was born of the War of the Revolution. It sur- 
vived the War of 1812 and the war with Mexico. Out of the Civil 
War it came strengthened and confirmed. The war with Spain, 
although as with all wars, bringing enormous temporary increase of 
power to the Federal Government, was the occasion of no fundamental 
change in the Constitution. It remained for the World War, a war 
itself waged against ultracentralization of bureaucratic power, to place 
in the Constitution a new theory of American Government—a theory 
by which certain local affairs of the States passed under the criminal 
jurisdiction of the United States itself, governing from Washington. 
For 132 years the Constitution remained what Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln intended it should be. 

In December, 1917, when American ships were being sunk by enemy 
submarines, when the Nation was an armed camp, and when all the 
people were atiptoe to win the war, Congress proposed to the States, 
after 132 years of experience with the Constitution, a new set of 
functions for the Federal Government. 

At a time when the Federal Government was, as war dictator, exer- 
cising temporarily all governmental functions, its Congress proposed 
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the permanent assumption by its government of local functions that 
had hitherto belonged exclusively to the individual States. In 1917 
the Federal Government had practical control of the labor of every 
citizen—man, woman, and child. Its Congress, however, did not pro- 
pose a child-labor amendment. In 1917 the Federal Government had 
practical control of all motor vehicles in the United States. Its Con- 
gress, however, did not propose a Federal motor-license amendment 
to the Constitution. In 1917 the Federal Government had practical 
control of all the food of the Nation. Its Congress, however, did not 
propose a more and better food amendment to the Constitution. 

The Federal Government in 1917, and properly so, was supreme 
war lord in State, county, municipality, village, and hamlet, but the 
only power it attempted permanently to acquire was the power to for- 
ever attempt to prevent Americans from drinking certain kinds of 
beverages. It might have prohibited divorce, it might have prohibited 
child labor, it might have prohibited lack of school instruction, it 
might have prohibited reckless automobiles, it might have prohibited 
murder or rape or arson or any of the myriad evils which, under the 
Constitution, for 132 years had been dealt with, and not always effici 
ently, by the individual States. 

There was in 1917 no Federal law to punish murderers, except those 
who killed on Government territory where no State law existed. There 
is to-day no Federal law to punish the killing even of those specially 
protected agents of the Government, Federal dry agents. Why? Be- 
cause the Constitution was not created to punish murder any more 
than it was created to punish tippling. Those were State police mat- 
ters, and eyen the killing of Federal dry agents is to-day a matter for 
State and not for Federal action. In 1917, 1918, and 1919 the State 
legislatures would have ratified any amendment to the Constitution 
that Congress might have proposed. Why did the war Congress of 1917 
propose only the eighteenth and not the now pending twentieth and 
other to-be-proposed amendments? 

Personally, had I lived in the days of Washington and Jefferson, I 
would have been a Federalist, and to-day I favor the strongest kind 
of Federal Government, @ government powerful to carry on the pur- 
poses of its creation, not weakened by the assumption of functions best 
performed by the individual States, 

In 1917 the Federal Government was exercising the all overriding 
war power. Why did the war Congress of 1917 select the question of 
drink rather than the question of child labor as the first raid on 
States rights under the Constitution? The answer is easy. Of all 
the various groups who distrust local State government, those inter- 
ested in the drink question were the only ones whose organization had 
not been laid aside during the war. 

From the beginning of civilization, the question of drink has been 
intricately tied up with social life. There have always been groups 
that favored the use of wine and those who opposed it. King Lem- 
uel, B. C. 1015, advised kings against the use of wine because there 
was no respite for them from the exacting duties of their kingship. 
At the same time, he said to his son, “Give strong drink unto him 
that is ready to perish and wine unto those that be of heavy hearts, 
Let him drink and forget bis poverty and remember his misery no 
more.” This was merely a sensible and temperate admonition not 
to drink while on duty, which every American soldier obseryed in 
1917, 1918, and 1919, without the need of the eighteenth amendment. 
Many years later, to be exact, in A. D. 65, Paul, that valiant Soldier 
of the Cross, adyised Timothy, “Drink no longer water but use a 
little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine oft infirmities.” The 
Master Himself, in the year A. D. 30, at the marriage in Cana per- 
formed the first miracle in Galilee by changing water into wine. So 
excellent was the wine, that the ruler of the feast said, “Every 
man at the beginning doth set forth good wine and when men are 
well drunk, then that which is worse, but thou hast kept the good 
wine till now.” 

The following year, A. D. 81, the Master, commenting on criticisms 
of John the Baptist and of Himself, said, “ John came neither eating 
nor drinking and they say he hath a devil. The Son of Man came 
eating and drinking and they say, Behold a man gluttonous and a 
winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” 

My authority for the above statements is the Students’ Bible, King 
James version, published by the Topical Bible Publishing Co. of Lincoln, 
Nebr. I am not one of those fundamentalists who reject parts of 
the Scriptures they do not personally like, while attempting to im- 
prison others who reject other parts of the same Scriptures. I 
believe in the King James Bible and the Constitution aceording to Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, not the Bible and the Constitution as 
edited and amended by the Anti-Saloon League. 

In 1917 the Anti-Saloon League, temporarily in power, Hke the 
Pharisees in A. D. 38, made the only change in the Constitution in 
which they were interested, but to-day their action is followed by the 
child labor amendment and by more of the same to come. The Con- 
stitution is 188 years old to-day. It was created to make coherent the 
Declaration of Independence. From the beginning the Constitution has 


been attacked by enemies—some bitterly avowed, some charging under a 
fing of truce. Until the war-born eighteenth amendment these attacks, 
in the main, were futile. To-day there are those of great power who, 
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like General Dawes, would change the whole character of the Senate 
from what the Constitution intended. To-day there are those of great 
purity of heart who would by constitutional amendment make religion a 
matter of penal control by the Federal Government. To-day there are 
those idealists without sanity who would by constitutional amendment 
place the control of our children under a bureaucracy at Washington. To- 
day there are those who, in the words of Emerson, believe that “ com- 
merce, education; and religion may be voted in or out, and that any 
measure, though it were absurd, may be imposed on a people if only you 
can get sufficient votes to make it a law.” To-day there are powerful 
men and women who are attacking the Constitution to place marriage 
and divorce, education, health, and morals under Federal Government 
control. 

The Constitution is 188 years old to-day. How much longer will it 
continue as Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, its founders and pre- 
servers, concelyed and interpreted it? 

In 1862 Lincoln said, “It is no child's play to save the principles 
of Jefferson from total overthrow in this Nation.” The principles of 
Jefferson, he said, are “the definitions and axioms of free 1 0 £0 
et,“ he sald, “ they are denied and evaded with no small show of 
success.” One dashingly calls them, he continued, “ glittering generalt- 
tles,“ others ‘self-evident lies,” others insidiously argue that they 
apply only to “superior races.” These expressions, declared Lincoln, 
differing in form, are identical in object and effect—the supplanting of 
the principles of free government. They are, he said, “ The vanguard— 
the sappers and miners—of returning despotism.” 

“Returning despotism!” That is a phrase that is beginning to be of 
interest to Americans to-day. “ Despotism" was a vital word in 
1787 when the Constitution was adopted, Fear of it was a vital 
thing when Jefferson was inaugurated in 1801. In his inaugural ad- 
dress he avowed, “Sometimes it is sald that man can not be trusted 
with the government of himself. Can he then be trusted with the 
government of others? Or have we found angels in the form of kings 
to govern him?" 

The theory of all the recent attacks on the Constitution is that 
man as an individual, men collectively as States, can not be trusted 
with the government, and that, therefore, the Federal Government 
must assume all the functions of government. Have we found angels 
to govern us? The self-appointed angels of the Anti-Saloon League, 
the self-constituted angels of religious dogma, the self-declared angel of 
human standardization, all these are eager to govern us. Do we, on 
its one hundred and thirty-eighth birthday, want to continue the Con- 
stitution as it was before the eighteenth amendment or do we want to 
destroy it by the extension of the eighteenth amendment to other and 
new amendments giving to the angels of bureaucracy control of child 
labor, education, marriage, and divorce, and ultimately of all local and 
personal government? These are serlous questions; they are just as 
serious for the people of Nebraska as they are for the- people of Mary- 
land. Whatever you may think of alcoholic beverages, whether you 
agree with the Master or with the Scribes and Pharisees in what per- 
sonal freedom means, you can not deny that the eighteenth amendment 
18 a radical departure from the principles of Jefferson, which Lincoln 
gaid It was no child's play to save. The ordinance for the government 
of the great Northwest territory provided in 1787 that Its soil should 
forever carry with it the guaranty that no person, demeaning himself 
in a peaceable and orderly manner, should be molested on account of 
his mode of worship or religious sentiments. That ordinance was an 
extension to the territories outside of the Federal Union of the con- 
stituttonal guaranties of Jeffersonian free government which Lincoln 
fought to retain. To-day, 138 years after the birth of the Constitu- 
tion, a movement is afoot to punish those who believe in another 
theory of the creation of man than that taught in Genesis. Such a 
proposal is a logical sequence of that theory of government which 
would change the whole fabric of the Constitution. I am a funda- 
mentalist, but I believe in religion by conscience and not by the sword. 

The Declaration of Independence was signed 149 years ago. The 
Constitution is the Declaration of Independence in action. Is it de- 
sirable to make the proposed changes and adopt a new kind of Amer- 
ican Government? Are we vitally interested in these questions and 
does the form of our Government make any real and vital difference 
to us? 

Most of us have forgotten what the Declaration of Independence 
meant. Most of us were unconscious of the power of the Federal 
Government until it passed the Volstead Act and began to publish the 
amount of our income taxes. The Declaration of Independence was 
vital to the men of 1776, It was a thing to die for, and many of 
them did die for it. 

In 1826 Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the last surviving signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, said, “I do hereby recommend to 
the present and future generations the principles of that important 
document as the best earthly inheritance their ancestors could be- 
queath to them and pray that the civil and religious liberties they 
have secured to my country may be perpetuated to the remotest pos- 
terity and extended to the whole family of man.” 

The Constitution was adopted in 1787, The first State that ratified 
it was Delaware. I know what the Declaration of Independence 
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meant to the men of 1776 in Delaware. Senator Bayard said, in 
1889, “May not we of Delaware, descendants of the Blue Hen's 
Chickens of the Revolution, afford to smile at, sneer, or jest at our 
scanty area and population and say, ‘Our best crop is men! Men 
like Cesar Rodney?“ 

Cesar Rodney cast the deciding vote for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. As signer of the Declaration, as general in the Revolutionary 
Armies, as Governor of Delaware, and as Senator of the United States 
he personified the vitality of the Constitution. 

On the first stage of my journey here I drove through Dover, the 
ancient capital of Delaware, where on the green the citizens burned the 
portrait of the King of Great Britain when they received from Cæsar 
Rodney the copy of the Declaration of Independence he had just signed, 
and I recalled how a procession marched around the fire to solemn 
music while the president of the State declared that, “ compelled by 
strong necessity, thus we destroy the shadow of a king who refused 
to reign over a free people.” 

I looked at the statue of Cæsar Rodney, and there on the green in 
Dover the fierce meaning of the Revolution came to me as a living, 
vital thing. 

By a coincidence Cesar Rodney's guardian, after the early death of 
his parents, was Judge Ridgely, a relative of mine, and I thought of 
the family manuscript in which Cesar'’s brother, Thomas Rodney, 
had described the life of Delaware in those days. ‘Almost every fam- 
ily,” he said, “ manufactured their own clothes, and beef, pork, poultry, 
milk, butter, cheese, wheat, and Indian corn were raised by themselves, 
serving them, with fruits of the country and wild game, for food, cider, 
small beer, and peach and apple brandy for drink.” 

Washington, Rodney, Jefferson, and Carroll all signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They all participated in the formation of the 
Government under the Constitution. If they had known that the great 
Federal Government 132 years after the adoption of the Constitution 
would go into the local State police jurisdiction and try to prohibit the 
making of cider, small beer, and peach and apple brandy what would 
they have done? It they had known that the same great Federal 
Government they had created would be considering to-day the exten- 
sion of its personal control over the labor and schooling of farm boys 
and girls below 18 years of age, what would they have thought? 

It matters not that more cider, small beer, and peach and apple 
brandy is made to-day than before the eighteenth amendment. Wash- 
ington, Rodney, Jefferson, and Carroll would have felt that the first 
departure from the Constitution was as vital to them in 1917 as it 
would have been in 1787. The Constitution was vital to those men 
because they had ventured their all to secure it. 

Doctor Beattie, who was once president of your State normal school, 
said in his introduction to the History of Nebraska: 

“Every State in the Federal Union has certain things which dis- 
tinguish It from others. Those special characteristics may be * * » 
in the life and character of the native peoples, in the aim, spirit, or 
purpose of the first settlers; in the adaptation of the earlier and later 
inhabitants; in the changing conditions which advancing civilization 
imposes; or any one or more of a hundred other pecullaritics.” 

The Constitution 158 years ago was framed to create a Federal Gov- 
ernment which would care for the general needs of all the States, but 
leave to each State the handing of “these special characteristics" 
which Doctor Beattie noted. For 132 years the Constitution remained 
immune from attack. Now all sorts of changes are proposed in it, 

In Delaware in 1776 their best crop was men, but they also pro- 
duced peach brandy. ‘To-day they still produce men and most excel- 
lent and plentiful peach brandy, I care not whether you in Nebraska 
drink peach brandy or cider or small beer or grape juice mixed with 
benzoate of soda. Under the Constitution as It existed until 1919 that 
was your own and nobody else's business, Since 1919 it has become 
the business of the whole Federal Government of the United States, 
If one of your citizens makes small beer he violates the Constitution 
of the United States for which men for 138 years have fought and 
died. If you adopt the twentleth amendment, if your 17-year-old boy 
breaks a Federal labor law, he will also violate the Constitution of tha 
United States, By and by, if the marriage and divorce amendment 
is passed, your daughter may go to a Federal penitentiary because 
she failed to get Federal permission to her marriage. 

I shall not discuss the nation-wide scandals of the attempt of the 
Federal Government to enforce the eighteenth amendment. Even in 
Georgia, according to the statistics of the 1925 Autl-Saloon League 
Year Book, intemperance fs more widespread to-day than under State, 
as distinguished from Federal, prohibition, Atlanta came under the 
Georgia bone-dry law May 1, 1916. The arrests for drunkenness in 
the preceding, or “wet,” year had been 3,514. They have steadily 
mounted, being in 1920, 4,199; in 1921, 4,941; in 1922, 6,555; in 
1023, 7,003. The fiscal year for 1924 ended in July of this year 
and the figures are not yet out. Crime has steadily increased in 
Georgia since the Federal Government took over the control of drink. 
In 1915 the arrests for all causes in Atlanta were 17,316. In 1920, 
the first year of the Volstead Act, they increased to 26,269, and since 
then they have steadily mounted as follows: In 1921, 27,727; In 1922, 
32,585; in 1923, 82,697. 
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Ultimately the elghteenth amendment will be honestly repealed or 
dishonestly nullified, as have been for years the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, 

In the spring of 1903 Mr. Root, then Secretary of War in President 
Roosevelt's administration, pronounced the fifteenth amendment a 
failure. Concerning the debate in Congress in 1866 over the Nebraska 
bill, your own State historians, Messrs. Morton, Watkins, Thomas, 
Beattie, and Wakeley, have recorded that to the people of to-day, 
who face the actual and generally recognized breakdown of the 80 
years’ experiment in universal negro suffrage, the matter-of-fact, con- 
fident assumption of the oratory of that Nebraska debate that it must 
and would be established as a matter of unquestionable moral obliga- 
tion, without thought of its practicability, comes as an almost startling 
echo of the fallibility of human judgment and the vanity of human 
selfishness.” 

Lincoln said: “I have not had a feeling politically that did not 
spring from the sentiments embodied in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence.” He also, in debate with Donglas in 1854, sald: “ The people 
are the rightful masters of both Congress and the courts; not to over- 
throw the Constitution but to overthrow the men who pervert it.” To 
me the eighteenth and the proposed twentieth amendments are “the 
vanguard, the sappers and miners,” as Lincoln said, “of returning 
despotism.” 

The Constitution is 188 years old to-day. For 182 years it remained 
practically intact. Under it the Nation prospered and was content. 
On this its birthday I say, as did the chancellor of New York when 
he administered the oath to Washington: 

“Long liye, in its original purity, the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

ADDITIONAL TELEPHONE OPERATORS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York calls up a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 89 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives until otherwise provided for by law 
compensation at the rate of $100 per month from December 1, 1925, 
for the services of three additional telephone operators made necessary 
by the enlargement of the Capitol telephone exchange. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN Q. TILSON 


Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address de- 
livered by Major Tison, the gentleman from Connecticut, at my 
home last summer. It is not political in its nature. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished majority leader 
of this House was born in Unicol County, in my district. Last 
summer he visited members of his family still living near the 
old home. While there a mass meeting was called to meet at 
the county courthouse “ to honor a Unicoi boy.“ In response to 
the call, there was a great outpouring of people from all over 
the county gathered at the courthouse to see and hear a dis- 
tinguished son of Unicoi; who had gone away and made his 
mark in the world. 

Our modest leader disclaimed any intention of making a 
speech, but agreed to talk to his old-time friends and neighbors 
as friend to friend. What he said on that occasion, although 
intended only for a personal talk among friends, contained so 
much of human interest as well as sound philosophy, to say 
nothing of a well-deserved boost for Unicoi County, that I have 
asked permission to extend his remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp In order that others who did not have the privilege of 
hearing him might read what he said on that occasion: 


A TALK BY THE HON, JOHN Q. TILSON, OF CONNECTICUT, AT ERWIN, TENN., 
ON JULY 28, 1925, BEFORE A LARGE GATHERING OF UNICOI COUNTY 
FRIENDS 


Mayor Roberts and Unicoi friends, the Bible says that a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country and in his own house. I 
have always regarded this statement as a universal truth founded 
upon human nature; but if so, this meeting to-night takes me out of 
the prophet class. It is no small honor for so great a number of 
people—relatives, friends, and associates of earlier days, with their 
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descendants and friends—to assemble here on an unusually sultry 
summer night for the avowed purpose of doing honor to a Unicoi boy 
who early in life went elsewhere to do his work in the world. I 
should not be human ff I failed to appreciate very highly the honor 
that your very presence here confers upon me, and I wish at the outset 
to assure you that my appreciation is both deep and sincere, i 

Most of you have doubtless come here expecting to hear as well as 
see me. Realizing this, I think it best to have a fair understanding 
on this subject at the very beginning. This is not a speaking engage- 
ment for me and I have no intention whatever of making a speech 
to-night. It was so understood when I was first approached on the 
subject of this meeting. Were I an orator, Uke the peerless com- 
moner who on yesterday went to his great reward, I would here to- 
night deliver an address for the sake of the sheer enjoyment it would 
give you in the listening. I am not such an orator, however, nor am 
I an entertainer. For all persons, except professional orators and 
entertainers, the first requisite for making a speech is to have some- 
thing to say. To many of the professional class of entertainers and 
hot-air artists this makes no difference whatever, and to some the less 
they haye to say the better and more interestingly they say it. 

You people have done nothing to me to warrant my scolding you or 
giving you a lecture. Besides you have some excellent preachers here 
in Unicoi to scold you, which they probably do with good reason. If 
you need lecturing you have your schoolmasters, who usually enjoy 
lecturing people, though it would be well for them to watch their step 
in case they chance to have leanings toward evolution. It would serve 
no good purpose for me to indulge in undue or even well-deserved praise 
of you, for have you not many distinguished lawyers among you to 
sound loud your praises when necessary at so much per “ praise”? 
There is no great burning issue for me to try to convert you to one 
side or the other. There is none of the all too common propaganda 
that I wish to put over. There is not a thing in the world I wish to 
have from you except your respect, love, and affection, and I should 
never expect to gain or keep these by speech making. Im fact, there is 
not a single good sound reason why I should wish to have you good 
people rounded up this summer evening and packed into this courthouse 
like sardines simply for me to make a speech to you. Fortunately the 
daily paper and the variegated dodgers distributed over the county 
distinctly stated that you were to meet to honor me rather than to 
hear a speech, and on this basis I am glad to meet and greet you here. 

I am a Unicoi boy and very proud of the fact. It is a county worthy 
of the honest pride of everyone born in it. Here I was born and spent 
the earlier years of my youth. Here my parents lived, died, and He 
buried. Here my kinsmen now dwell. If I forgot my birthplace, kith, 
and kin, I myself shonld deserve to be forgotten. The man who does 
not retain within his breast the youthful spark of sentiment and affec- 
tion for the place of his birth is not worthy to receive the honors that 
may be bestowed upon him in some other home of his adoption. I love 
Connecticut not less, but more, by reason of the tender affection I feel 
for the home of my youth. 

Now that we thoroughly understand each other that there is to be 
no speech making here to-night, we may proceed to have a little per- 
sonal talk one with another as friend to friend, and if there be anyone 
here who came to hear a speech and is not willing to proceed on any 
other basis, I advise him to now effect an escape, provided he is able 
to do so, which I doubt. 

Perhaps no one in the great throng now gathered in this building 
can fully realize the flood of emotions that come over me as I look 
into the faces of this splendid audience made up of old-time friends, 
with their descendants and friends. How many familar faces come 
back to me out of the long ago! And you're just as fine looking as 
ever. Of course, old Father Time has been getting in his work, leav- 
ing white threads here, a bald spot there, and crows’ feet somewhat 
promiscuously everywhere, but these only add distinction to fine faces, 
showing the superiority of mature good looks over mere youthful 
beauty. Then there come back to me the once familiar faces of many 
who have gone to the beyond, while I recall in memory the many noble 
qualities of heart and mind that endeared them to us all. 

Other changes have taken place as the years have come and gone. 
To one who has been away for.a long time without returning and 
then comes back the changes wrought by many years produce a shock. 
In my case it has been otherwise. During the 89 years since I first 
left this county I have never been longer than three years without 
paying a visit to my old home. So long as either of my parents lived 
I came every year. Since they went I come whenever I can to visit 
members of my family and other friends. Consequently I have either 
seen the changes taking place or have marked them year by year. 
As we are now just talking among friends, it is just as well to tell 
the truth about things and say that for a long time after I went 
away there was precious little progress in the county in a business 
way. Not that my going had anything to do with it either way, but 
the fact remains that for almost 20 years I went and came, while 
everything here remained much the same. Returning in those days I 
found myself in much the same situation as the negro who came down 
from the Piedmont region and shipped as a stoker on an ocean liner. 
After being out a day or so and shoveling, as he thought, as much 
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coal as one of the big Mallet engines on the Clinchfield road draws 
through Erwin, he was allowed to go on deck to get a breath of fresh 
air. Looking out over the endless expanse of ocean he watched the 
huge waves rolling one after another. Then he went below and shov- 
eled another trainload of coal, when on the following day he was 
allowed to go up for more air. There was the same boundless expanse 
of ocean, the same waves following one upon another. “For da Lawd’s 
sake,” says the negro, “ we'z ezackly in da same place we wuz yistaday.” 
Very much the same way was Erwin, and the entire county for that 
matter, in the very same place year after year. 

Finally, something happened. A change seemed to come over the 
spirit of the people. They awoke from the Rip Van Winkle sleep of 
a score and more of years and began to do things. It was not a boom 
that struck the town. Erwin has never been a boom town, Like 
Topsy, somehow or other “it just growed.” Nor was it a mushroom 
growth, but a steady, genuine, substantial growth that bas never stood 
still or gone backward. Nothing so well typifies the standstill of 
Unicoi, and especially of Erwin, in those earlier years as the old 
box car that served so many years as a freight, express, and passenger 
depot, The worst of it was that the box car was entirely adequate. It 
contained ample room for the business that offered. 

Likewise the improvement in station facilities is also typical of the 
change that has since taken place. First, a new station was built 
sufficient to take care of the new business; and behold, it is only a few 
years until it has become as inadequate as its box-car predecessor 
became. On this visit I find a beautiful new railroad station, up to 
date in every respect, while the size and character of the bullding 
show clearly the confidence the railroad officials have in the future of 
the town and county. The new car sheds and increased shop facilities 
give new proof, if proof were necessary, that the great railway system 
which now controls your railroad is satisfied as to the future of 
Erwin. . 

Not even the evolution of the box-car depot into the present beau- 
tiful station tells the story of Unicoi's progress so eloquently as the 
plain, unvarnished story of your county newspaper. In the box-car 
depot days the Erwin Magnet struggled vallantly, though not always 
successfully, to get out a four-page edition every week. If for any 
reason it failed to appear on time, some of the cynical were sure to 
work off that old chestnut that the Magnet was a “try” weekly, 
coming out one week and trying to get out the next week. Perhaps 
the lowest tide reached by the Magnet was about the tinre our late 
lamented friend Jesse Crain, who was both wit and wag, set up the 
type for the name of the paper at the top of the first page as the 
“Erwin Weakly Magnet,” and before the editor and proprietor discov- 
ered the joke an entire edition had been mailed to subscribers and ad- 
vertisers. The large element of truth in the apparent typographical 
error gave keen point to the joke. But Frank Toney, who from the 
beginning backed the enterprise with his time, energy, and money, 
never lost faith and courage, but kept both through adversity or pros- 
perity, until to-day it is neither the “weakly” nor the “weekly” 
Magnet, but the Erwin Daily Magnet. All honor to Frank Toney for 
what he and his paper have done for Unicol County. 

Instead of the sleepy little country village of 20 years ago, Erwin 
has become the live, wide-awake, bustling, thriving town that we 
how see about us. It not only has a daily newspaper and ample 
railroad facilities for a division terminal, but the other things that 
go to make up a substantial growing town. Your stores, your banks, 
your business in every line are up to the standard as well as up to 
date. Good roads are building in every direction, and, with the 
possible exception of good schools, good roads are the best possible 
index of genuine progress. You have good schools. Your churches 
and other benevolent and charitable institutions are prospering Best 
of all you have a happy, contented, patriotic Christinn people, without 
which all the rest would be as dust and ashes. 

It ìs a Joy as it is a matter of pride to see and comment upon 
the remarkable progress made in every line of endeavor by this town 
and county. As a stanch Republican, of course, I can not altogether 
approve of the progress the Democratic vote of this county has made 
in the last 20 years. In the early days to which I have referred 
there were less than 100 Democrats in the county. I do not know 
the number at present, but at election time I am quite sure there 
are too many for Republican comfort. There was good Democratic 
seed in the earlier days, but they have propagated altogether too 
rapidly. However, as long as the product is most actively repre- 
sented by such good and useful citizens as Dick Barry, Frank Brosles, 
Bob Roberts, and Clyde Runnion, the county can probably stand it. 

With the one exception to which I have just referred, I am pre- 
pared to rejoice with yon in the wonderful record of progress you hare 
made. Nor do I see any signs of stopping in your onward march. 
You are not even halting. You are like the Cannon Ball Express 
that a drummer hoped to catch at a water-tank station. He had hired 
the porter to take him to the water tank, hoping that the train 
would stop to take water so that he might board it. The train 
appeared from around a curve, increased its speed as it entered the 
stretch of straight track, and went thundering by leaving only a 
cloud sf dust, the drummer, and the colored porter. For want of 
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anything else to say the drummer inanely remarked, “ She's not stop- 
ping, is she?” The porter closed the conversation on the subject by 
answering, “No she ain't, boss; she ain't even a hesitatin’.” I hope 
that there is a very long stretch of straight track ahead of you, and 
that you will continue to go full speed ahead without stopping or 
even hesitating. 

Your honored mayor in his introduction has referred to some places 
of honor and distinction held by me and especially to my present post- 
tion of the majority leader of the House of Representatives. It is, 
indeed, an honor and a distinction to be chosen by one’s colleagues and 
coworkers to fill the position of leader in the law-making body of the 
greatest country on this earth; but the responsibilities it carries are 
equally great. As I stand here in the presence of men and women who 
have been acquainted with me from my childhood and who know me 
as I am, I wish to say that the position referred to and all others that 
I have held, or may hereafter hold, are but opportunities for service. 
I shall fall short of what you expect of me, and in the end shall have 
lived in valn if I fail to grasp and improve them as such. 

In the mind of the Great Teacher from Nazareth service was the only 
standard by which to measure places of honor and distinction. You 
will recall that on one occasion the mother of Zebedee’s children—I - 
assume for propriety's sake that she was Mrs. Zebedee, but in these days 
of conflict between modernism and fundamentalism, I don't dare take 
too much for granted, but, at any rate, she called on Jesus to ask that 
her two sons might bave places of honor and distinction in the new 
kingdom He was about to establish. The positions asked for correspond 
to Secretary of State and Secretary of the Treasury in our govern- 
mental establishment, a rather large order for one family, but mothers 
at least usually have good opinions of their sons’ abilities. Besides, 
her two sons, James and John, wert undoubtedly good boys, as their 
subsequent lives fully demonstrated, and Jesus was personally fond of 
them, The story Is a familiar one in the first gospel, so I need not 
recite it. The reaction of Jesus to the request, which clearly reveals 
His attitude on the subject, is what I wish to emphasize in this con- 
nection, With what evident regret and sorrow the lowly Nazarene says 
to the good mother, “Ye know not what ye ask!“ He tells her that 
in God's kingdom even He can not assign rank or station, but that pre- 
eminence there is measured entirely by the standard of service.“ Who- 
soever will be great among you,” He says, “let him be your minister; 
and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant.” 

The whole life of Jesus was an illustration and example of His 
teachings. Born in humble surroundings, He grew up in the occupa- 
tion of a carpenter, to do the work His hand found to do, and to do it 
well. When a carpenter friend of mine after disappointing me two 
or three times finally came one day to do some work for me, I told 
him that I had often wondered why the Son of God should bave been 
a carpenter, but that I had finally figured it out: It was evidently 
necessary to demonstrate to the world that at least one carpenter 
could tell the truth, Some of you will doubtless have in mind in- 
stances in other lines of business, trades, and professions where some 
such demonstration might be necessary, or at least would be reassuring. 

The life of Christ was a life of helpful service to the world about 
Him, and this was the only standard by which He was willing to 
measure the lives of others. It was and is the only true standard 
to measure rank and distinction. In the service of mankind there are 
no grades, except the quality of service and the spirit in which it is 
rendered, Whosoever would be great must minister, There is no 
rank, but whosoever would be chief must serve the others. The man 
who thinks that the job he holds makes him a big man is entirely too 
little for the job, See the man who puffs and swaggers—he is simply 
trying to blow himself up large enough to appear to fill the Position 
he is supposed to occupy. 

As this is only a talk among friends you will pardon a personal 
allusion to show you my own attitude toward all honest toll. Some 
years after my going away from Unicol, I was for a while in charge 
of a large student dining hall, Among the employees under my 
direction were a number of women who washed the dishes, which, as 
most of you good ladies know, is about the hardest and most un- 
desirable work about the house. The names of the women employed to 
do this work were not to be found in any social register, blue book, 
or other book, unless perchance it was the city directory, I realized 
that their's was the most menial work for which I was responsible, 
but it was just as important as any other work, and I made it my 
business to recognize it as such. I took the time to visit at least 
once a day the place where they had to work, speaking to each one 
by name, if I could pronounce the name, which I sometimes could 
not—and when I met them on the street I was always careful to 
recognize them by lifting my hat and speaking to them. And why 
should I not? We were fellow workers in the same undertaking, each 
exercising God-given talents toward the accomplishment of a common 
useful purpose, 

In seeking to honor me doubtless many of you came here to-night 
to show your respect and perhaps to some extent your admiration for 
those qualities which have brought to me a measure of what is gen- 
erally called success. If I am able to understand what those qualities 
are that have helped me, they are not rare or unusual, but rather com- 
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monplace and old-fashioned. Honesty of purpose, the faculty of gain- 
ing and keeping the confidence of others, a willingness to learn from 
and profit by the experience of others, are all fortunately not unusual 
qualities, and these have all been helpful to me. If required to state, 
however, in a single sentence the one native characteristic that has 
helped me most of all, I should say without hesitation that it has 
been my unqualified belief in the dignity and importance of all honest 
labor. All my life I bave lived and practiced the gospel of hard work, 
and I believe that the doctrine is just as efficacious to-day as ever in 
the history of the world. If I bave met with a modest measure of 
success, it is because I haye been willing to work. If Unicoi County 
has gone forward by leaps and bounds in the last 20 years, it has been 
because of the honest toil of Its people properly directed. If the war- 
torn countries of Europe are to regain their prosperity and happiness 
in the near future, the best prescription I can suggest to go along 
with peace is the good old remedy of going to work. 

In the years now happily gone a portion of this beautiful southland 
came to hold a view different from that I have just expressed in 
regard to the dignity of labor. To work was the business of slaves. 
It was degrading for anyone to earn his living in the sweat of his face. 
How dearly the South paid for accepting this false doctrine! It re- 
quired a Civil War and a quarter of a century of added distress to 
get rid of it; but, thank God, it is gone. A new and better doctrine 
is now generally accepted. North and South now join In preaching 
and practicing the gospel of honest labor. Your own county is a fine 
example of the effects of it. It is an unusual pleasure for me to 
stand here and rejoice with you over the wonderful progress you have 
already made as well as the glowing future that lies out just ahead. 

From the depths of my heart I thank you for this most generous 
display of your affection and good will toward me as a former Unicoi 
boy. Through all the years that I have been away from you, the 
knowledge that you were interestedly and sympathetically watching 
me from afar has been a helpful influence in my life. It would have 
been a keen humiliation to feel that those among whom I grew up 
were saying to themselves and to each other, “ We expected better 
things of him.” No, I should not have dared to fail if my best could 
win. On the other hand, what a satisfaction as well as encourage- 
ment to have you say, “We knew from his childhood that he would 
make good wherever he went.” 

As you have followed my course in the past sympathetically, I hope 
you may continue to follow it charitably, and in whatever sphere I 
may be called upon to play a part, whether humble or conspicuous, 
to try to think of me as the very same boy you have known, only just 
grown up a bit, always striving to the best of my ability to do well 
the day’s work as it comes to me. May the sun of happiness and 
prosperity continue to shine upon you, my friends, and upon this 
county. May God have you in his special keeping throughout your 
lives, and may your children and your children’s children, even unto 
the third and fourth generations, rise up to call you blessed. 


MRS. SIMEON b. FESS 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
cousent to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am gure that I 
express the thought of all the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives when I say our sympathies go out to our very efficient 
parliamentary clerk and the members of his family on the 
death of his mother. 

Mrs. Fess, the wife of the Senator and mother of the par- 
liamentary clerk of the House, was a lady of rare character and 
finest virtue, hospitable in her home, gracious and pleasant 
always to all those with whom she came in contact; a home- 
loving woman; a splendid woman. 

I desire to say this much, expressing what I am sure is the 
very general sentiment of the House. 


PRESIDENTS MESSAGE—CLAIMS OF THE NETHERLANDS 
(8. DOC. NO. 26) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report regarding two claims presented 
by the Government of the Netherlands against the Govern- 
ment of the United States for compensation for personal in- 
juries sustained by two Netherlands subjects, Arend Kamp 
and Francis Gort, while the U. S. S. Canibas was loading on 
May 1, 1919, at Rotterdam. 

I recommend that in order to effect a settlement of these 
claims in accordance with the recommendation of the Secre- 


tary of State, the Congress, as an act of grace and without- 
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reference to the question of the legal liability of the United 
States in the premises, authorized an appropriation in the sum 
of $1,000, $500 of which is to be paid to Mr. Arend Kamp and 
$500 to be paid to Mr. Francis Gort. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THe Warre House, December 21, 1925. 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE—BOLIVAR MONUMENT IN THE CITY OF 
PANAMA (S. DOO, NO. 25) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore also laid before the House the 
following message from the President of the United Stat 
which was read and, with the accompanying papers, refe 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 


In fulfillment of a promise made to the Government of Pan- 
ama, I request of the Congress the enactment of legislation 
authorizing an appropriation of $10,000 to cover the propor- 
tion of the United States of the expenses to be incurred in the 
erection at the city of Panama of a monument to the South 
American liberator, Gen. Simon Bolivar, in pursuance of a 
resolution adopted at the Fifth International Conference of 
American States held at Santiago, Chile, in 1923. 

There is inclosed herewith for the information of the Con- 
gress, a copy of a report by the Secretary of State with an 
accompanying translation of a note from the Minister of Pan- 
ama on the subject. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

[Accompaniment, copy of report by the Secretary of State 
with translation of minister’s note.] 


PRESIDENTS MESSAGE—PAN AMERICAN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
(B. DOC. NO. 27) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore also laid before the House the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State con- 
cerning participation by the Government of the United States 
in the Pan American Education Conference which, in pursu- 
ance of a resolution of the Fifth International Conference of 
American States, held at Santiago, Chile, in 1923, had been 
fixed to be held at Santiago in September, 1925, but which has 
been postponed until August, 1926, and in accordance with 
the recommendation made by the Secretary of State, renew the 
request which I made on January 31, 1925, of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress for legislation authorizing an appropriation of $24.230 
for the expenses of delegates of the United States and their 
clerical and other assistants to the said conference in accord- 
ance with a budget submitted. Doubtless due to the lateness 
of the session, the Sixty-eighth Congress failed to act on a 
joint resolution authorizing the appropriation which the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs reported favorably to the House of 
3 of the Sixty-eighth Congress on February 20, 
1 ° 


For the information of the present Congress, I inclose a copy 
of Senate Document No. 191, Sixty-eighth Congress, second 
session, in which the matter is fully explained, and the interest 
taken therein by educators in the United States is shown. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

The Warre House, Washington. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, under previous order, 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, December 22, 1925, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


191. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting report of the commission for the 
inspection of the battle field in and around Fredericksburg and 
Spottsylyania Court House, Va., authorized by an act of Con- 
gress, was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res. 61. A 
joint resolution to appoint Dwight W. Morrow a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution; without amendment (Rept. No. 28). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


1925 


Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 39. 
A resolution providing for three additional telephone operators 
(Rept. No, 29). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6230) to repeal 
the so-called flexible tariff provision; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 6231) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Marshall, 
Mich.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 6232) to regulate the inter- 
state shipment of firearms; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 6233) to create a commis- 
sion to be known as the Federal motion picture commission and 
defining its powers and duties; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 6234) to 
authorize the department of public works, division of high- 
ways, of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to construct a 
bridge across Palmer River; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 6235) to provide for the 
erection of a monument to Gen. Anthony Wayne at Defiance, 
Ohio; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6236) for the erection of a Federal build- 
ing at Napoleon, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6237) to enlarge 
and extend the post-office building at Houston, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (II. R. 6238) to amend the immi- 
gration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. SINNOTT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R 
6239) to authorize acting registers of United States land offices 
to administer oaths at any time in public-land matters; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 6240) to create a division of 
cooperative marketing in the Department of Agriculture; to 
provide for the acquisition and dissemination of information 
pertaining to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of co- 
operative principles and practices; to provide for calling ad- 
visers to counsel with the Secretary of Agriculture on coopera- 
tive activities; to authorize cooperative associations to acquire, 
interpret, and disseminate crop and market information, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6241) to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to inspect and certify as free from disease and insect 
pests certain plant products offered for export, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 6242) to repeal sub- 
division (b) of section 202 of the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 6243) to amend section 4463 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by 
the act of Congress approved May 11, 1918; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 6244) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to exchange the present Federal 
building and site in the city of Rutland, Vt., for the so-called 
memorial building and site in said city, to acquire such addi- 
tional land as may be netessary, and to construct a suitable 
building thereon for the use and accommodation of the post 
office, United States courts, and other governmental offices; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 6245) to provide for the 
accommodation of the post office and other Government offices 
by the erection of a suitable and commodious building upon 
the acquired Federal site on East One hundred and forty-ninth 
Street, Borough of the Bronx, New York City; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 6246) to establish a national 
military park at the battle field of Stones River, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 6247) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the establish- 
ment of the Harding Memorial Park Association, a memorial 
to the memory of Warren Gamaliel Harding, late President of 
the United States, established in the State of Oregon, to per- 
petuate unto future generations the memory of those sterling 
qualities of citizenship for which he stood as an example for 
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this generation and to commemorate the place made mempr- 
able by an address delivered by him shortly prior to his death 
near the location of said park at the dedication of the Old 
Oregon Trail; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 6248) to protect trade-marks 
used in commerce, to authorize the registration of such trade- 
marks, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6249) for copyright registration of de- 
signs; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 6250) to authorize the 
award of distinguished-service crosses to certain veterans or 
relatives of deceased veterans of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 6251) to provide for the pro- 
tection and development of the lower Colorado River Basin; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 6252) amending section 52 
of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (II. R. 6253) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Harry E. Bovay, of Stuttgart, Ark., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the White 
River at or near the city of Des Arc, in the county of Prairie, 
in the State of Arkansas; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 6254) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Sparta, Ill.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6255) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Herrin, III.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6256) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Carbondale, Ill.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6257) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at West Frankfort, III.; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6258) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Benton, III.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6259) to amend 
the act entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 22, 1920; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 6260) to convey 
to the city of Baltimore, Md., certain Government property; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 6261) to authorize 
the exportation from the State or Territory of timber lawfully 
cut on any national forest or on the public lands in Alaska; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. BRUMM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 95) to sus- 
pend the requirements of annual assessment work on certain 
mining claims for a period of three years; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 96) 
to authorize the President to pay to surgeons employed on the 
Alaska Railroad such sums as may be due them under agree- 
ment with the Alaska Engineering Commission or the Alaska 
Railroad; to the Committee on the Territories. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 6262) granting a pension to 
Mary Jane Conway; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 6263) granting a pension 
to Nannie Kirby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 6264) granting a pension to 
Madeliene Brokaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 6265) granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth Bland; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 6266) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy P. Andrews; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 6267) for the relief of 
Joseph F. MacKnight; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R, 6268) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary E. DeDiemar; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 6269) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mansfield Emelius Hollingsworth; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. DOYLE: A bill (H. R. 6270) for the relief of George 
Hayes; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6271) for the relief of John Golombiew- 
ski; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 6272) granting an increase 
of pension to Rose Moten; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6273) for the relief of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6274) for the relief of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6275) for the relief of 
C. W. King, growing out of the death of his minor son, Carl 
Calder King; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 6276) granting an increase 
of pension to Dicie C. Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 6277) granting an increase 
of pension to John P, Kahler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 6278) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Helen R. Cantwell; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 6279) for the relief of the 
Near East Relief (Inc.); to the Committee on Olaims. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 6280) grant- 
ing a pension to William Bartlett; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 6281) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet Pritchard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A Dill (H. R. 6282) to provide for the ad- 
yancement on the retired list of the Army of Fred B. Hanchett, 
jr.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 6283) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary J. Cummins; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 6284) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Miller; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. a 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 6285) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Archer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 6286) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine Blum; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6287) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret J. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6288) granting an increase of pension 
Ann M. Heckman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6289) granting an increase of pension 
Mary Wilt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6290) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6291) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6292) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Schaffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 6293) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Hikes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6294) granting an increase of pension 
Susan Zeigler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6295) granting an increase of pension 
Rebecca Bunty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6296) granting cn increase of pension to 
Christie Annie Tate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 0297) granting an increase of pension to 
M. Lizzie Everhart; to the Committee cn Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6298) granting an increase of pension 
Rebecca Fritz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6299) granting an increase of pension to | 


Lydia Lau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6800) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Heffner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6301) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Copp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6302) granting an increase of pension 
to Anna M. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6303) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine A. Shelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6304) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Billmyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6305) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Shildt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6306) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah E. L. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6307) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 6308) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Dellinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6309) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucinda Flinchbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6310) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Laucks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6311) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Lowe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6312) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6313) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Henze; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 6314) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Shell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6315) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine D. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6316) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6317) granting an increase of pension to 
Ester A. Ream; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6318) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma J. Dubs; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6319) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Ellen Gross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6320) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Grim; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6321) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie E. Steinour; to the Committee cn Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6322) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary A. Lentz; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6323) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6324) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Seitz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 6325) providing for the 
examination and survey of James River, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 6326) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert R. Gilmore; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 6827) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Coonradt; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6328) granting an increase of pension 
to Jennie E. Derby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 6329) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Phaires F. Begley; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 6330) granting an increase 
of pension to Virginia W. Reed; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr, RUBBERY: A bill (H. R. 6331) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Ð. Kirk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 6332) granting an increase 
pension to Louisa Will; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 6333) granting a pension to 
Betsey A. Giffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6384) granting a pension to Major Fuller; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6335) for the relief of Edward F. Weis- 
kopf; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 6336) granting 
a pension to William J. Braseer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6337) granting a pension to Sarah B. 
Jewett; to the Committee on Invalid Pension. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6338) granting a pension to Frank West:; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6839) granting a pension to Louise H. 
Rush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6340) granting a pension to Susan Stan- 
eart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWOOPE: A bill (H. R. 6341) granting an increase 
of pension to Melinda A. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6342) granting 
a pension to Mary J. Smootz; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6343) granting a pension to David John- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 6344) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Emily Copp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. k 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 6345) granting a pension 
to Ellen B, Cofland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6346) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan C. Kidd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 6347) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 6348) for the relief of Roger 
Lewis Halden; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6349) granting a pension to Clara O. 
Parker; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6350) granting a pension to Catherine 
Shean ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 6351) granting a pension to 
Susan Reede; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 6352) granting an increase 
of pension to Florence V. Hawken; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 4 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


210. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Central Union Label Coun- 
cil of Greater New York, in re Federal investigation of propcsed 
bread trust, by Mr. Charles E. Sinnigen, secretary; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. , 

211. Also, resolutions of United Spanish War Veterans’, by 
Arthur McArthur Camp No. 1, Minneapolis, Minn., indorsing 
bill granting relief to Spanish War veterans and widows and 
dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

212. By Mr. MoREHEHAD: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Washington, D. C., favoring the reduction of tax on industrial 
alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

213. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Washington, D. C., favoring a reduction of tax on industrial 
alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

214. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Illinois Press Association, by 
H. L. Williamson, secretary, protesting against printing of 
stamped envelopes by the Government; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

215. Also, petition of Illinois Auto Club, by E. C. Thornton, 
Darkville, III., for full repeal of automotive excise tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

216. Also, petition of Joseph R. Noel, president Noel State 
Bank, Chicago, favoring the adjustment of increased revenue 
equally upon the various classes of mail; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE 
Turspay, December 22, 1925 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


We give Thee thanks, Almighty God, this morning for the 
wonderful, unspeakable gift of Thy grace to us in the person 
of Thy Son. We thank Thee for all that has come to us in the 
yaried relations we sustain in life as the result of that won- 
derful gift, and we would pray Thee at this time that as we 
think of separation temporarily there may be realized by us 
a greater responsibility in view of that wonderful gift. May 
we find ourselves following in the line of His example and so 
vindicating truth in our fulfillment of duty that we shall receive 
Thy benediction. Be with each home and where there may be 
the cry for the touch of a vanished hand, for the sound of a 
voice that is still, Oh fill the vacancy with Thy presence in 
these days. We ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res 20) providing for the filling of a 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
of the class other than Members of Congress. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 65) for the participation of the 
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Government of the United States in the Philadelphia conference 
in 1926 upon narcotic education, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 28) to de- 
clare Saturday, December 26, 1925, a legal holiday in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice 
President. 


REPORT OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate, pursuant to 
law, the eighth annual report of the War Finance Corporation 
for the year ended November 30, 1925, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cof- 
feyyille, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to re- 
move or reduce the tax on industrial alcohol, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the State Board, 
Kansas Federation of Women’s Clubs, at Manhattan, Kans., 
favoring the making of an appropriation for the erection in 
Washington, D. C., of a national gallery of art, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I present a memorial from 
certain citizens of the State of California constituting the Chi- 
nese-American Citizens’ Alliance and ask that it may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: i 


Memorial and petition of the United Parlor, Native Sons of the Golden 
State, Chinese-American Citizens Alliance, to the Senate of the 
United States, praying for an amendment to the immigration act of 
1924, for the rellef of a certain hardship imposed by said act upon 
citizens of the United States of the Chinese race 


To the Honorable the President and the Members of the Senate of the 
United States: 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States has decided that 
the immigration act of 1924 bars from admission into the United 
States the alien Chinese wives of citizens of the United States, holding 
that subdivision (c) of section 13 of sald act renders them ineligible 
to admission, notwithstanding the fact that subdivision (a) of section 
4 of said act classes the wife of a citizen of the United States as a 
so-called “nonquota” immigrant, admissible to the United States 
irrespective of the so-called “quota” provisions of said act; and 

Whereas the said act as so interpreted and construed by the Supreme 
Court separates permanently from their wives many, and perhaps a 
majority, of the citizens of the United States residing therein who are 
of the Chinese race, for the reason that most of said citizens are 
married to alien Chinese women resident in China, the number of 
Chinese women in the United States being too small to supply wives 
for most of said citizens, who naturally and properly marry among 
women of their own race; and 

Whereas the hardship and the injustice of the situation which has 
arisen by virtue of and under the said subdivision (e) of said section 
13 of said act, as it affects and bars from admission to the United 
States the wives of citizens thereof, is so apparent as to require -no 
argument and is so contrary to natural law and to natural justice, 
and to the obligations of common humanity, and to American institu- 
tions, and to the sacred institution of matrimony, and to the well- 
recognized and time-honored American principle and doctrine of the 
unity of husband and wife, and to the spirit and fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the Government of the United States is founded, as 
to call for immediate relief; and 

Whereas the hardship and the injustice of the said situation was con- 
sidered and discussed at the national convention recently held at Chi- 
cago by the Native Sons of the Golden State, Chinese-American Citizens 
Alliance, an organization composed of American citizens of the Chi- 
nese race, which said organization has for its aim and object and 
purpose the fostering of American citizenship, the said convention 
being held as the United Parlor of the said order, which is the supreme 
or grand lodge of said order; and 

Whereas the members of said organization, feeling keenly the injus- 
tice and the hardship of sald situation and the virtual discrimination 
in the said act against them as American citizens, the allen wives of 
other American citizens being eligible to admission to the United 
States under said act, and believing that the situation complained of 
was due wholly to inadvertence in the preparation and consideration of 
the said act, have full confidence in the Congress of the United States 
and a firm and abiding conviction that it will do full justice to them in 
the premises; and 
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Whereas the Native Sons of the Golden State, Chinese-American 
Citizens Alliance, assembled in Chicago in said national convention as 
the said United Parlor of said order, on the 22d day of September, 
1925, did by resolution duly introduced and passed direct and authorize 
the grand trustees of said United Parlor of said order, upon behalf 
of the members thereof and also upon bebalf of all American citizens 
of the Chinese race resident in the United States, to prepare and pre- 
sent to the Congress of the United States and to the President of the 
United States a memorial and petition that the said immigration act 
of 1924 be so amended as to permit the admission to the United States, 
as far as sald act is concerned, of the wives of all citizens thereof; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United States in his recent message to 
Congress, referring to said immigration act of 1924, among other 
things, sald: 

“While not enough time has elapsed to afford a conclusive demon- 
stration, such results as have been secured indicate that our immigra- 
tion law is on the whole beneficial. It is undoubtedly a protection to 
the wage earners of this country. The situation should, however, be 
carefully surveyed in order to ascertain whether it is working a need- 
less hardship upon our own inhabitants. If it deprives them of the 
comfort and society of those bound to them by close family ties, such 
modifications should be adopted as will afford relief, always in ac- 
cordance with the principle that our Government owes its first duty 
to our own people and that no allen inhabitant of another country 
has any legal rights whatever under our Constitution and laws. It 
is only through treaty or through residence here that such rights 
jaccrue. But we should not, however, be forgetful of the obligations of 
a common humanity.” 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the grand trustees of the said United Parlor, Native Sone 
of the Golden State, Chinese-American Citizens Alliance, That the sald 
grand trustees of the said United Parlor do hereby present this memo- 
rial and petition to the Congress of the United States and to the Presi- 
ident of the United States petitioning Congress, in view of the facts 
reelted and set forth in the preamble hereof and of the hardship and 
tue injustice which the immigration act of 1924 has visited upon the 
[citizens of the United States of the Chinese race in debarring from ad- 
[mission to the United States the alien wives of such citizens, if of 
the Chinese race, to amend the said act by adding to subdivision (c) 
‘of section 18 thereof the words “or (4) is the wife of a citizen of 
ithe United States,” or other suitable words, to the end that the wives 
of all citizens of the United States may be equally admissible thereto, 
las far as the said act is concerned; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions, duly certified, be pre- 
jsented as a memorial and petition to the United States Senate and to 
the House of Representatives of the United States and to the President 
of the United States, 

We, Walter U. Lum, the grand president, and Harry T. Yip, the 
grand secretary, of the board of grand trustees of the United Parlor, 
‘Native Sons of the Golden State, Chinese-American Citizens Alliance, 
do hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy 
of certain resolutions duly passed by the said board of grand trustees 
‘of the said United Parlor at a regular meeting of said board beld at San 
Francisco, Calif., on the 11th day of December, 1925. 

In witness whereof we, the grand president and the grand secretary 
of said board, and of said United Parlor, have, on the 12th day of 
‘December, 1928, herennto set our names and affixed the official seals 
of said United Parlor. 


LsnaL.] W. U. LUM, 
: Grand President. 
[SBAL.] Harry T. Tir, 


Grand Seoretary. 
BALTIMORE POST'S POLL ON VOLSTEAD LAW 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if there is no objection I would 
ifike to have read a very brief clipping from the Baltimore 
Post, one of our daily papers in the city of Baltimore, showing 
the result of a popular vote on the Volstead Act. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

WETS VOTH 14,104 AND DRYS 682 IN POST'S POLL; 96 PER CENT OF BALLOTS 
SENT IN BT ANTI-VOLSTEADITES 

The final vote in the Post's prohibition test ballot, which closed at 
midnight Saturday, was 14,104 wet and 582 dry. The last day’s poll 
was as heavy as the previous five days combined. The wets increased 
their margin, shoving the drys down to 4 per cent of the total. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1129) authorizing the use for 
permanent construction at military posts of the proceeds from 
the sale of surplus War Department real property and author- 
izing the sale of certain military reservations, and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 13) thereon. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the bill (S. 1129) authorizing the use for permanent construc- 
tion at military posts of the proceeds from the sale of surplus 
War Department real property and authorizing the sale of 
certain military reservations, and for other purposes, which 
has just been reported by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
efern and ask that it may be printed and lie on the 

e. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows : 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 1922) making it a misdemeanor to repeat false 
rumors respecting the character or standing of any person and 
8 a penalty therefor; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

A bill (S. 1923) providing for the sale and disposition of 
lands within the former Uncompahgre Indian Reservation in 
the State of Utah, containing gilsonite or other like substances; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 1924) for the relief of the Uintah and White River 
Tribes of Ute Indians of Utah; to the Committee on Indian 


By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 1925) to abolish capital punishment in the District 
of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FERNALD: z 

A bill (S. 1926) for the relief of Alfred W. Mathews, former 
ensign, United States Naval Reserve Force; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 1927) to require the Bureau of the Census to 
obtain and publish information regarding the amount of cotton 
ensues by fire; to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 

y. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 1928) authorizing the Chippewá Indians of Minne- 
sota to submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 1929) to provide home care for dependent children 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia: 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 1931) granting a pension to Charles C. Lentile; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1932) for the relief of the owner of Old Dominion 
Pier A, Newport News, Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 1933) granting a pension to Nellie Berry; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1934) to provide for the disposition of bonuses, 
rentals, and royalties received under the provisions of the act 
of Congress entitled “An act to promote the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, ofl shale, gas, and sodium on the public do- 
main,” approved February 25, 1920, from unallotted lands in 
Executſve order Indian reservations, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 1935) granting a pension to Edith P. bamson 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 1986) granting a pension to Charles Prentiss; and 

A bill (S. 1937) granting a pension to Arminta C. Hickman; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 1938) to issue a patent to John H. Bolton (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

A bill (S. 1939) granting renewal and extension of patent to 
C. B. Haldeman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Patents. 

A bill (S. 1940) for the relief of William Whan (with ac- 
companying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1941) for the relief of Henry C. Burns (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

A bill (S. 1942) for the relief of James G. Buchanan (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1943) granting a pension to Sarah M. Anderson 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1944) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Butler (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1945) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Derflinger (with accompanying papers) ; 3 
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A bin (S. 1946) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie A. 
Logsdon (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1947) granting a pension to Ida M. Larrison (witb 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1948) granting a pension to Rhoda Mecklin (with 
accompanying papers) ; 7 

A bill (S. 1949) granting an increase of penslon to William 
J. Mester (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1950) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
Edna Morrow (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1951) granting a pension to Jordan Nance (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 1952) granting a pension to Eva L. Powell (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1953) granting a pension to John A, Putnam (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1954) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Parks (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1955) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie D. 
Talbot (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 1956) granting a pension to Jennie Bowen; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS; 

A bill (S. 1957) for the establishment of two fish-hatching 
and fish-cultural stations In the State of Nebraska; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1958) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to inspect and certify as free from disease and insect pests 
certain plant products offered for export, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 1959) granting relief to persons who served in the 
Military Telegraph Corps of the Army during the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1960) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A, 
Knight (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1961) granting a pension to Willis S. Flemming 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (8. 1962) to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 1963) authorizing the Citizens Band of Potta- 
watomie Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims; and 

A bill (S. 1964) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine claims in the State of Oklahoma 
or any political subdivision thereof for education of Indian 
wards of the United States; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 1965) for the purchase of additional ground and 
the enlargement of the Federal building at Savannah, Ga., or 
the purchase of a new site and the erection of a new Federal 
building at Savannah, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1966) to provide for the authorization of appro- 
priation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a Fed- 
eral building at Reidsville, Ga. ; 

A bill (S. 1967) to provide for the authorization of appro- 
priation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a Fed- 
eral building at Claxton, Ga. ; 

A bill (S. 1968) to provide for the authorization of appro- 
priation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a Fed- 
eral building at Millen, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1969) to provide for the authorization of appro- 
priation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a Fed- 
eral building at Glennville, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1970) to provide for the authorization of ap- 
propriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Rocky Ford, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1971) to provide for the authorization of ap- 
papra non for the erection of a Federal building at Waynes- 

ro, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1972) to provide for the authorization of appro- 
priation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a Federal 
building at Sylvania, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1978) to provide for the authorization of appro- 
priation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a Fed- 
eral building at Metter, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1974) providing for a site and public building for 
a post office at Tennille, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1975) for the erection of a public building at Coy- 
ington, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1976) to construct a publie building for a post 
office at the city of Monroe, Ga. ; 
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A bill (S. 1977) to construct a public building for a post 
office at the city of Madison, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1978) for the purchase of a site for a post-office 
building at Calhoun, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1979) authorizing the erection of a post-office build- 
ing at Rossville, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1980) authorizing the erection of a post-office build- 
ing at Commerce, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1981) authorizing appropriation for purchasing 
site and erecting post-office building at East Point, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1982) to provide for the erection of a publie build- 
ing at the city of Toccoa, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1983) authorizing appropriation for purchasing 
site and erecting post-office building at Decatur, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1984) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Canton, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1985) authorizing the erection of a post-office 
building at Jefferson, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 1986) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Buford, Ga.: and 

A bill (S. 1987) authorizing the erection of a post-office build- 
ing at Lawrenceville, Ga.; to the Committee on Public Bulld- 
ings and Grounds. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 65) for the participation of 
the Government of the United States in the Philadelphia con- 
ference in 1926 upon narcotic education was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AND POSTAL CONTRACTS IN FLORIDA 


Mr. FLETCHER. I introduce a bill to authorize the Post- 
master General to readjust the terms of certain screen-wagon 
contracts, and for other purposes. 

In this connection I submit a communication from the First 
Assistant Postmaster General, John H. Bartlett, from which 
it will be noted that the statement to which he refers covers 
the comparative gross receipts for the quarters ending March 
31, June 30, and September 30, in the years 1924 and 1925; 
that the gross receipts for March quarter, 1925, over 1924 were 
$186,022; June, 1925 over 1924 were $247,312; and September, 
1925, over 1924 were $457,052; and that the percentage of 
increase for September quarter, 1925, over same quarter 1921 
was 70.72, While the December, 1925, quarter reports are not 
in and will not be available until, perhaps, after February 
1, 1926, it is reasonable to assume that the percentage of in- 
crease for 1925 over 1924 will be at least 100. 

I ask to have the letter and statement printed in the Recorp 
and referred, with the bill, to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

The bill (S. 1930) to authorize the Postmaster General to 
readjust the terms of certain screen-wagon contracts, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and the letter and 
statement were likewise referred, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
First ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, December , 1925. 
Hon. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator: In compliance with your request I am pleased 
to submit the attached statement showing the gross receipts of the 
first-class post offices in the State of Florida for the March, June, and 
September quarters of 1024 and 1928. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun H. BARTLETT, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, Decomber 17, 1925. 


Comparative statement or gron receipts at the first-class post offices in 
the State of Florida during the periods stated 


September quarter 


March quarter June quarter 
1925 1924 1925 1024 1925 
EAA $36, $20, 285 480.) $14,871 | $23, 115 
5 — 14.518 10 681 11.10 8039} 10.121 
12.004] 8.907 12,673 42 13, 870 
Gainesville. 17,018 | 13,830) 135.581 13.827 13.503 
Jacksonville... 220,117 | 259, 522 694 | 246, 494 360| 264, 204 


1 Combined receipts for Daytona, Daytona Beach, and Seabreeze, 
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Comparative statement of gross receipts, eto. Continued 


24.170 $15, 198 pw 
912 83, 161 328 
49, 893 26,883} 43, 628 
29, 890 26,977 | 81, 847 

25, 087 12 818 18.024 

100, 262 20,776 | 63, 654 

12, 676 9,023| 10,740 

26, 068 14,683 | 22 241 

199, 918 160, 508 | 243, 642 

25, 087 12918 | 138.024 

Wat eon 301 
. 052 


LIMITATION OF LAND, MARITIME, OR AIR ARMAMENT 


Mr. KING. I submit a resolution which I ask may be read 
and that it may then lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 98) was read and ordered to lie 
on the table, as follows: 


Whereas the United States is interested in the prevention of war 
and the promotion of peace and bas always approved legitimate meas- 
ures which have been taken for this purpose; and 

Whereas the League of Nations has advised the President that 
preliminary plans are being considered for the calling of a conference 
of nations to deal with the limitation of land, maritime, and air 
armaments: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it Is the sense of the Senate that the President by 
such representatives as he shall be advised to appoint, participate in 
any conference or conferences respecting the limitation of land, mari- 
time, or air armament which may be called by the League of Nations 
and to which the Government of the United States shall be invited to 
send representatives. 


TAXES PAID BY ANTHRACITE COAL CORPORATIONS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I submit a resolution which I send to 
the desk and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 99) as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to furnish to the Senate a statement based 
on corporation income-tax returns covering the year 1924 showing for 
each corporation engaged in the mining of anthracite coal, the amount 
of capital stock, the amount of invested capital, the amount of net 
income, the amount charged to depletion and depreciation accounts, 
and the amount of Federal tax paid by each such corporation. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the resolution may 
go over under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion will go over under the rule. 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 
that on January 4 next, as soon as I can obtain the floor, I 
shall address the Senate on the World Court. 

THE TARIFF 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a portion of an article by Ben- 
pea M. Anderson, jr., Ph. D., economist of the Chase National 

ank of the city of New York, entitled “ Who is helped and who 
is hurt by the protective tariff?” The article is taken from 
the Chase Economic Bulletin issued by the Chase National 
Bank of the city of New York, Volume V, No. 3, August 24, 
1925. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the request is granted, I want to ask 
the Senator a question. I could not hear all that the Senator 
said; I only heard a part of it. Am I to understand that this 
is an article sent broadcast by the Chase National Bank? 

Mr. FERRIS. It is published in one of their regular publica- 
tions. 

Mr. SMOOT. They stand sponsor for it? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; they do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I do not know anything about the 
character of the article, but I wanted to know who was the 
author of it, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Michigan? If not, the article will be 
printed as requested. 

The article is as follows: 


WHO IS HELPED AND WHO IS HURT BY THB PROTECTIVE TARIFF? 


A protective tarif is effective only to the extent that it reduces sup- 
plies in the domestic market. Commodities which we produce in excess 
of our domestic requirements, as wheat and cotton, can not be raised 
in price by the tariff. Of course special grades of wheat or even special 
grades of cotton might be raised in price, in accordance with this prin- 
ciple, if the domestic production of these particular grades is inadequate 
for domestic consumption and some foreign cotton or wheat of these 
grades must be imported. A protective tariff can bulid up an industry 
which would not otherwise be developed in a country because the coun- 
try's aptitudes in other lines are greater. It does this, however, only 
at the expense of other industries, by drawing labor and supplies away 
from them or by imposing burdens on them. A tariff on a commodity 
which is used as a raw material, or a semifinished material, in some 
other industry is injurious to the other industry quite as much as it is 
beneficial to the first industry. The one is pulled down as the other is 
built up. There is no magic in the protective tariff. An act of Con- 
gress can not create wealth, 

Certain of our industries are clearly dependent on the tariff if 
they are to continue to exist on their present scale in the United 
States. They have higher costs as compared with the same indus- 
tries in other countries. This is true, of course, when we try to 
compete with the Tropics in producing goods for which they have 
great natural advantages. It is particularly true of industries which 
employ a great deal of labor in comparison with the amount of 
machinery and capital used. It is particularly true of specialties 
where only a few units can be produced from a given model, In 
the United States we have a relative abundance of land, a relative 
abundance of capital, and a relative scarcity of labor. We succeed 
best in those industries where land and capital can be employed lav- 
ishly and labor economized; that is to say, in mass production where 
a multitude of identical articles can be produced from a single model. 
We can not compete with Europe in making bicycles to individual 
order. We must turn out standardized bicycles. We can not com- 
pete with Switzerland in making watches of unique pattern. We 
must turn out large numbers of watches of a standardized pattern. 

The great reason why labor costs are high for such industries in 
the United States is that labor can be so advantageously employed 
in other industries in the United States. There is no mystery about 
the high wage scales in America. These high wage scales are not 
begotten by the tariff, nor are they dependent upon the tariff. They 
grow out of the high efficiency of labor per individual. This high 
efficiency is due (a) to the widespread education and good native 
qualities of the labor, and (b) to the comparative abundance of land 
and capital with which our labor may work. In Europe labor is 
relatively abundant and land and capital are relatively scarce, 
Europe can produce at lower costs than we, specialized articles and, 
in general, those commodities which call for a relatively large amount 
of labor and a relatively small amount of land and capital. The 
most formidable competitors, however, of our industries dependent 
upon the tariff are not the Europeans who offer cheaper goods, but 
rather other industries in America which offer and can well afford 
to pay higher wages. This class of industries dependent upon the 
tariff is important, but is a small minority of American industries. 
The removal of the tariffs would not destroy these industries as a 
rule. It would, however, drive out of them the least efficient pro- 
ducers and it would, in many cases, compel them to give up many 
of their most specialized products involving the most lavish use 
of labor. 

The rest of our industries nre injured by the tariff in ene or both of 
two ways, (1) because their costs are raised to the extent that they 
haye to make use in the processes of production of commodities which 
are higher priced because of the tariffs on them or on their component 
parts, and (2) because in many cases the rest of our Industries are 
dependent in a greater or less degree upon foreign markets, and their 
foreign markets are injured by the reduced ability of their foreign cus- 
tomers to sell goods in the United States and get dollars with which 
to buy the goods they wish to export. A typical case, where both these 
factors apply, is agriculture. Our farmers, by and large, are injured 
by the tariff both through haying their costs raised and through having 
their foreign markets reduced. (Notable exceptions here are wool and 
sugar.) Copper production stands on the same footing. Various other 
raw material interests are in the same position. 

A large body of our export manufacturing interests are in this same 
position. The Ford Automobile Co. gains nothing from tariff protec- 
tion. No country outside the United States can produce cars competi- 
tive with the Ford cars at the same low cost. The cheapness of the 
Ford car comes not from low wages, but from such an economy in the 
use of labor that the labor element in cost is relatively small. The 
same is true of others of the cheaper automobiles. It is true of much 
of our farm machinery. The'typical case here is where mass produc- 
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tion has been highly developed and where the domestic market is very 
big. 

Another large body of occupations injured by the tariff, and in no 
way benefited by the tariff, consists of those which have almost ex- 
Clusively a domestic market which is not subject to foreign competition. 
These are hurt as producers by the tariffs by haying thelr costs raised, 
but are not helped as producers by any increase in their prices growing 
out of the tariff, A very large, highly important, and very miscellane- 
ous group of occupations belongs In this class. 

Some of the more important of these include the rallroads; the 
building trades; wholesalers, retailers, and other distributors; public 
utilities, such as light, power, and telephone; newspapers; hotels; 
public employees, including the Army and Navy; all educational institu- 
tions; hospitals; professional men generally, (The list could be much 
extended. It includes, in addition to those enumerated, street rail- 
ways, motor-bus lines, ferries, lake and river steamboats, livery stables, 
freight forwarders, dock workers and related occupations, and other 
internal transportation facilities; producers of many heavy building 
materials, including local brickyards, quarries, cement producers, and 
others. (Some foreign competition is eliminated by tariffs on these 
things, particularly on the seaboard, but the bulk of our heavy building 
materials is consumed as near as possible to the source of supply.) It 
includes those engaged In domestic and personal service, gold pro- 
ducers, insurance interests, real-estate dealers, perishable bakery and 
confectionery products, practically all perishable fruits and vege- 
tables, fresh eggs and whole milk, coffee graders and packers, ice 
manufacturers and dealers, and numerous other Industries and occupa- 
tions. Governmental employees are hurt primarily as consumers, since 
few of them have to make outlays for productive supplies and equip- 
ment. But the governments themselves, with large purchases to make, 
have costs raised by the tariff.) 

All of these interests are hurt by protective tariffs on other indus- 
tries by haying their costs of production raised. All would be bene- 
fited by having the generat tariff fabric lowered. Any injury that 
might come to the business fabric through reduction in tariffs injuring 
the minority of our industries referred to above would be more than 
offset by the increased profits of all these industries as their costs 
were lowered. 

Another large body of our industries injured by the tarif is found 
among those manufacturers who get less tariff protection than the 
tarif element in their costs amounts to. Steel, apart from specialties, 
with the present low tariffs on steel, is probably in this class. Steel 
used to be a very highly protected industry. With the great develop- 
ment of skill and capacity in steel production in the United States, 
and our great natural resources in iron and coal, the tariffs have 
gone lower and lower until the present tariff on steel under the 
Fordney bill is trifling indeed as compared with the rates in the eighties 


Steel 
rails 
Per ton | Per ton 

$7.00 $28. 00 
6.72 17.00 
6.72 13.44 
4.00 7.34 
40 7.84 
2. 50 3.92 
Free. Free. 
75 220 


and ninetles.“ Steel also has a great interest in the export situation. 
Many tariff-protected producers, if they would reckon carefully the 
additions to their costs made by tariffs benefiting other people, would 
find that the net result was against them. 

Another large class of producers injured by the tariff is that very 
large class placed on the free list. They get no protection themselves, 
but in almost all cases find their costs higher than would otherwise 
be the case as a result of the tariff on goods which they must use, 
This class overlaps in part other classes listed above, but it includes 
also certain classes which have formidable foreign competition, notably 
certain fertilizer interests which have sought protection but have failed 
to get It because of the political strength of the farmers and the in- 
dustry supplying newsprint paper. k 

Other important items in this list are petroleum, anthracite coal, 
most bituminous coal, agricultural implements, copper ore and copper 
bars and ingots, leather boota and shoes, chemical and mechanically 
ground wood pulp. In addition there might be mentioned: Hydro- 
chlorie, nitric and sulphuric acids, sugar-manufacturing machinery, 
wagons and carts, pure-bred livestock for breeding purposes, binding 
twine, crude borax, all typesetting machinery, typewriters, shoemaking 
machinery, undressed skins and furs, iron ore, many forms of leather, 
oil cake and oil-cake meal, distilled or essential olis, crude phosphates, 
all crude stock for paper, potash, sulphur, spirits of turpentine and 
rosin, barbed wire, wood charcoal, wood clapboards, laths, logs and 


How great has been the decline in iron and steel tariffs from earlier schedules is 
well illustrated by the history of the schedules on pig iron and on steel rails. 
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timber hewn or sided otherwise than by sawing, most forms of arsenic, 
crude bristles, gunpowder, cattle-hide leather gloves, cod oil and cod- 
liver oil, and many other commodities. Twenty pages are required to 
list them all in an official publication. 

Finally, everybody is hurt by the tariff as a consumer, Everybody 
in the United States pays more for many commodities than it would 
be necessary to pay if there were not tariffs on these commodities. 
This extra payment by the consumers constitutes the price which the 
country pays for maintaining in present volume certain industries for 
which the country is not so well adapted comparatively as it is for 
other industries, It constitutes the subsidy which the country supplies 
to certain industries to enable them to bid away labor and capital from 
other industries, which could use the labor and capital better if there 
were no tariffs, 


MODERATE PROTECTION—-NOT FREE TRADE 


The analysis which has preceded is in no sense to be interpreted as 
a demand for free trade, It is an argument for moderate tariffs. It is 
consistent with a large measure of protection. There was a great deal 
of protection in the tariff of 1913. The rates in the tariff of 1913 and 
in many cases rates somewhat higher than those in the 1913 schedules 
would accomplish what is needed. What is called for is a tariff policy 
which will admit European manufactures on a scale adequate to permit 
Europe to pay interest and amortize her debts here, and to continue 
buying goods in our market on a sufficient scale to keep our farmers 
and copper producers and other export interests in balance with our 
manufacturing interests. 

This is desirable from the standpoint of our manufacturing interests 
themselves, since they need customers, and if our farmers can not 
buy from them and our raw-material producers can not buy from 
them, and the outside world can not buy from them their freedom 
from foreign competition is a very illusory advantage. They had better 
share with a stable outside world an expanding market than to fight 
for a disproportionate share of an unstable and precarious market. 
The most urgent part of the foregoing argument rests on considera- 
tions that were not applicable in 1913 when the world was in balance, 
when we were a debtor country, and when industry, both at home and 
abroad, was more or less adjusted to existing tariff schedules. 

The foregoing argument Is quite consistent with the contention that 
in earlier periods in the history of the country the tariff has been 
beneficial by stimulating Industries for which the country was adapted 
and bringing them into existence earlier than they would otherwise have 
come—the so-called “ infant industries" argument, particularly appli- 
cable to a new and undeveloped country, though in some measure ap- 
plicable even in later stages of development. Recognition may be 
accorded also to past services of the tariff in giving us a greater 
diversification of industry than we might otherwise have had. Recog- 
nition may also be given to political and military arguments in behalt 
of tariffs on certain key industries needed for self-sufficiency in time 
of war. Finally, the desirability of disturbing the existing situation 
as little as possible should be accorded substantial weight. Long-estab- 
lished industries, dependent upon the tariff, should not be suddenly 
denuded of all protection. But we should be clear-eyed in all this. We 
should recognize that protective tariffs always involve a cost, and 
should give very special weight to the new factors of world unbalance 
which the present situation involves. The balancing of all these con- 
siderations justifies the conclusion that what is called for is not free 
trade, but a moderate protective tariff policy. 


WORLD PEACE 


Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an article on “World peace” by 
W. X. Jarrel, D. D., LL. D., of Dallas, Tex. It is a short 
article, — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? If not, the 
article will be printed as requested. 

The article is as follows: 


GOD’S SOLUTION OF WAR AGAINST THN SOLUTION OF WAR BY Max's 
WISDOM AS SEEN BY AN AGED TEXAS MINISTER 


(By W. A. Jarrel, D. D., LL. D., Dallas, Tex.) 


(Man's wisdom is so universally proclaimed as the solution of war 
that the writer suggests that both the religious and the secular press, 
by republishing this article, for once may let God be heard.) 

Notwithstanding that the war question wholly depends on what 
God says, to think of any matter in which He is so universally ig- 
nored—even generally, in the pulpit, as much as by the politician— 
would be an impossible task. Even the Bok prize war essay" Is upon 
this atheistic. For this reason the writer, in the interest of Chris- 
tinnity, of the family and of nations, with all else involved, begs his 
readers to turn a deaf ear to the word of man on war and the open 
ear to the word of God. Only human deprayity can account for man 
not asking whether God has solved the war question and turning the 
ear to Him, as He speaks in His blessed word for that solution. 
The writer makes many quotations from the word of God in this 
article, because numerousness is the more Impressive. Yet, although 
numerous, they are comparatively few of what the Holy Scriptures 
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contain on war. They are so obviously plain that, in quoting them, 
the writer does not stop to comment. 

I. God the Sovereign of all nations of all ages——“The Lord is 
King foreyer.” “Thou art my King, O God.” “God is the King of 
all the earth.” “ Behold, the Lord God shall come with strong hand, 
and His arm shall rule for him.” “For the Lord is our Judge; the 
Lord is our lawgiver; the Lord is our King; He will save us.“ “As 
I live, saith the Lord God, surely with a mighty hand * * + 
will I rule over you.” “The Lord hath prepared His throne in the 
heavens and His kingdom ruleth over all.“ “O Lord of hosts, God of 
Israel, Thou art the God, even Thou alone, of all the kingdoms of 
the earth; Thou hast made Heaven and earth.” (Ps. 6:2; 10:16; 
44:14; 47:7; Isa. 40:10; 14:6; 83: 22; Ezek. 20:83; Psa. 103: 19 
Isa, 37: 16.) 

For, ignoring the great and essential truth of the sovereignty of 
God over the nations, representing the Bible, are the words express- 
ing God's judicial punishment on Nebuchadnezzar—the thing now 
done by all the nations of the earth—“ He was driven from the sons 
of men; and his heart was made like the beasts and his dwelling 
place with the wild asses; they fed him with grass like oxen; and 
his body was wet with the dew of heaven, till he knew that the Most 
High God ruled in the kingdom of men and that He appointed over 
it whomsoever He will.” A lesson that the nations of earth now 
sorely need to heed. Instead of heeding this lesson, the nations to- 
wird their Sovereign are like some little subruler who ignores his 
sovereign. (See Daniel 5: 18-23.) 

II. All nations strictly, nationally, accountable to God as their 
God, Soverelgn and Supreme Judge.—This proposition being on the 
face of proposition I and the other propositions in this article, for its 
proof the reader is referred to them. 

III. Wars all inflicted on the nations for their sin, for their wicked- 
ness in ignoring Him, and His Law, as thelr Supreme Sovereign, and 
as their God, God judicially inflicts war on the nations. Of the 
ancient Jews, God said; “They have belied the Lord, and said, it is 
not He, neither shall evil come upon us, neither shall we see the sword 
nor famine * * * shall I not visit for these things? said the Lord, 
and shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation. Lo, I 
will bring a nation upon you from far, O house of Israel, said the 
Lord.” (Read the whole of Jer. 5, especially verses 12, 9, 15, and 
also chap. 50.) “Ye have multiplied your slain in this city, and ye 
have filled the streets thereof with the slain. * * Ye have feared 
the sword; and I will bring the sword upon you, saith the Lord. 
+ © „Te shall fall by the sword; I will judge you.” (Ezek. 11:6, 
8, 10.) “Thus saith the Lord Gd * * I will leave few of 
them from the sword.” (Ezek. 12;10, 16.) “Thus salth the Lord 
God, as I live, surely mine oath that he bath despised, and my 
covenant that he hath broken, even it will I recompense upon his 
hend. * and I will bring him to Babylon, and will plead with 
him there for the trespass that he hath trespassed against me. And 
all his fugitives with all his bands shail fall by the sword, and they 
that remain shall be scattered toward all winds; and they shall know 
that I, the Lord, have spoken it.“ (Ezek. 17:19-21.) For thus 
saith the Lord God, behold I will deliver thee into the hand of those 
whom thou hates t.. * I will do these things unto thee because 
thou hast gone a whoring after the heathen, and because thou art 
polluted with their idols.“ (Ezek. 23; 28-38, 43-49.) God inflicts 
war judicially on other nations besides Jews—on all nations. “ Behold 
I am against thee, O Tyrus, and will cause many nations to come up 
against thee. * * * I will bring upon Tyrus Nebuchadnezzar * * * 
and he shall slay with the sword.“ (Ezek. 26: 1-21; 27: 1-86; 80 
chap.) Notice in verse 24 that God mentions war as “my sword.” 
In Ezekiel 82:10, 11 He calls the sword of the King of Babylon “my 
sword,” saying, 1 will brandish my sword.” (Prayerfully study Jer. 
60th chap. Also Isa. 5: 13, 24-30; 8:7; 8: 9-21; Ezek. 80: 19-26; 
81:11-12; 82; 86:18, 19; 88: 1-6, 14-17, 21-23.) Such Scriptures are 
too numerous to ask this paper to reproduce them all, they are too numer- 
ous even to refer to. In the books of Jeremiah, Isalah, and Ezekiel 
they are especially numerous. Sọ, beyond room for doubt, is war 
God's judicial infliction of nations, of heathen, by war on Israel, that 
God said, “I will make myself known among them when I have 
judged.” (Bek. 85:11.) For even heathen learning that war is 
God’s judicial infliction on nations, among other scriptures (see, also, 
Ezek. 88:23; 30; 25:11). What of present-day preachers—saying 
nothing of politiclans—who bave not learned as much as did these 
ancient heathen! 

In express words, using the word judgment,“ “judge,” God tells 
us that wars are God's judgment on nations for their wickedness— 
rebellion against Him as their Supreme National Sovereign. Of war, 
God says: “The sword is drawn for the slaughter. * * * I will 
judge thee.” (Ezek, 28:32.) “I will prepare thee unto blood, and 
blood shall pursue thee, * * è I will make myself known * * * 
when I have judged thee.” (Ezck. 35:6-15.) “I scattered them 
among the heathen * * » I judged them.” (Ezek. 86:19.) “My 
sword shall be bathed in Heaven: Behold it shall come upon Idumea, 
and upon the people of my curse, to judgment.” (Isa. 84:5.) "For 
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nation. 0 Lord, thou hast ordained them for judgment.” 
(Hab. 1:6, 12.) “To me belongeth vengeance and recompense * * * 
for the Lord shall judge his people.” (Deut. 32:35-36.) “1 will 
bring a sword upon you, saith the Lord God. I will bring you out 
of the midst thereof and deliver you into the hand of strangers, and 
will execute judgment among you.” (Ezek. 11:8-9, 10, 12.) “I 
will make Pathros desolate, and will set fire in Zoan and will execute 
judgment in No.” (Ezek. 30:13-19.) “I will execute judgments upon 
Moab, and they shall know that I am the Lord.” (Wzek. 25: 11-17.) 
These nations were doling what the United States and all other na- 
tions now do—ignoring God as the Sovereign. Why, even the great 
international council, devising the League of Nations,” in response 
to the request that was made on it, to open its sessions by prayer, 
treated the Sovereign with such indifference—shall I say contempt— 
that it refused, under the God-ignoring excuse that it had not the 
time for prayer! Yet, instead of teaching that Ignoring of the 
Sovereign of nations is the sum of all individual and national wicked- 
ness and calling for repentance as the only way to peace, preachers 
look to “ League of Nations” and other schemes of God-ignoring human 
wisdom for international and national peace. 

IV. God only prevents war and gives national and international 
peace.—Although this proposition is impliedly established in the fore- 
going propositions, from the many Holy Scriptures affirming this 
proposition are the following: “If ye walk in my statutes and keep 
my commandments and do them * * * I will give you peace in 
the land and ye shall lle down and none shall make you afraid.” (Ley. 
26:3, 6.) “The word of the Lord came to me. * I will give 
peace and quiet in his days unto Israel.” (I Chron, 22:8, 9.) „Tue 
Lord will bless His people with peace.” (Psa. 28:11.) “The Lord 
* © * maketh peace in thy borders.” (Psa. 147:12, 14.) Lord 
thou wilt ordain peace for us.“ (Isa. 26:12.) “And in this place 
will I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.“ (Hag. 2:9.) Seek the 
peace * è pray the Lord for it; for in the peace thereof shall 
ye have peace.“ (Jer. 29:7.) “The Lord your God giveth you 
+ * > rest from all your enemies round about, so that ye dwell in 
safety.” (Deut. 12:10.) “The Lord had given rest unto Israel 
from all their enemies round about.“ (Josh. 28:1.) The Lord had 
given the king rest round about from all his enemies.” (II Sam. 7:1; 
I Kings 5:4; 8:56; II Chron. 14:6-7.) In this last reference we 
read, as explanation of this peace of the Lord, “ Because we have 
sought the Lord our God * * He hath given us rest on every 
side. So they built and prospered.” But in Neh. 9:28 we read: 
“But after they had rest, they did evil again before thee, therefore 
thou lettest in the hand of their enemies, so that they had dominion 
over them; yet when they returned unto thee thou heardst them 
+ è œ and didst deliver them.” 

V. Under the New Testament the Great National Sovereign, God 
and national judge, judicially inflicts war on the nations for their 
wickedness, just as He did under the Old Testament. Referring to 
God's judgment on the Jews, God says: “Now all these things hap- 
pened unto them for ensamples, and they are written for our admoni- 
tion.” (Cor. 10:8, 11.) Jesus says: Think not that I came to de- 
stroy the law, or the prophets: I am not come to destroy but to ful- 
fill.” (Mat. 5: 17.) Through Paul, God says that instead of the New 
Testament making “void the law,“ it “establishes the law.” (Rom. 
4:30.) In Rev. 6:4 we read: “It was given to him to take away 
peace from the earth, and that they should kill one another: and 
there was giyen unto him a great sword.” “And great Babylon came in 
remembrance before God, to give unto her the cup of the flerceness of 
His wrath.” “She shall be utterly burned with fire.” (Rev. 16: 1-7, 
19.) 

Just as under the Old Testament, in so, many words the New 
Testament tells us that war and other national inflictions are God's 
judicial judgments. “She shall be burned with fire, for strong is the 
Lord God who judgeth her.” (Rev. 18:8.) “And I saw Heaven 
opened, and behold a white horse; and he that sat upon him was 
called Faithful and True, and in righteousness he doth judge and make 
war * +*+ and out of his month goeth a sharp sword, that with 
it he should smite the nations and he shall rule them with a rod of 
iron; and he treadeth the wine press of the flerceness of the wrath of 
Almighty God. And on his vesture and on his thigh a name written, 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords.“ (Rev. 19:11-21.) Do not 
overlook that this “King of Kings” “doth judge” (v. 11) and that 
in judging the nations by war, judges them “in righteousness — the 
reiteration and repetition of God's judicial infliction on the nations in 
the Old Testament age for their wicked rejection of His national 
and international sovereignty, in all thelr wickedness of every kind. 
The nations of the earth are now under this judgment, just as were 
the nations in the Old Testament age. 

VI. The Holy Scriptures, proving the foregoing flye propositions, 
leave no room to doubt that without repentance toward the Sovereign, 
God and Judge of all nations, there can be no real and permanent 
national and international peace.—The thousands of years’ national 
and international history, with its countless and disappointing peace 
schemes, backs up this proposition so certainly that all ought to see 
the folly of human wisdom in its peace schemes ignoring the great 
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national and International Sovereign, God and Judge. If the time and 
the effort spent with these foolish peace schemes were in the right 
spirit, spent in getting the nations onto their knees in repentance be- 
fore God, then we could wisely and righteously look for true and 
abiding peace. But God plainly tells us that blessed time is to come 
only with the blessed return of our blessed Savior. (Isa. 2: 2-4.) 
Well did a great poet write; 
“What glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun; 
It gives its light to every age; 

It gives, but borrows none.” 
- Every peace scheme of man's wisdom is but an effort to thwart 
God's judicial judgment on the nations, and, thus, an increase of 
national wickedness. 

Do not overlook that nations, just as individuals, can get right with 
their Great Sovereign only by observing the words of Jesus: “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life; no man cometh to the Father but 
by me.“ (Compare Isa. 53: 4-6, 10; John 14:6.) 


USE OF LIQUOR BY REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an article 
from the Washington Star, which I ask may be read by the 
clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request is 
granted. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, December 21, 1925] 
FOREIGN OFFICIALS RECEIVE VARIETY OF HOLIDAY LIQUOR 
(Special dispatch to the Star) 

Barton, December 21,.—Christmas liquors and wines—300 cases 
from Germany to the German ambassador, from France to the French 
ambassador, from England to the English Embassy, from Japan to the 
Japanese, and so on, have passed through Baltimore in the last few 
weeks. 

Brands of liquor famous before the Volstead era were stacked and 
carefully guarded in the customs warehouse. Rich limousines have 
called at the gray stone building for several weeks past, bringing 
secretaries with long legal papers. 

Business was transacted quickly and the limousines departed, 
escorting trucks to Washington. 


ATLANTIC GULF OIL CORPORATION—PEEBSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I desire to make a brief 
statement out of order. 

The VNE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator will proceed. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, at the special session of 
the Senate, Sixty-ninth Congress, on March 14, I read a state- 
ment handed me by an attorney for the Shipping Board con- 
cerning a suit brought against the United States Government 
by the Atlantic Gulf Oil Corporation for $5,000,000. This 
statement appears on page 226 of the Recorp. 

The particular part of the statement which I desire to speak 
of this morning refers to the fact that the attorneys in this 
suit against the Government were the firm of Sullivan & 
Cromwell, New York City. The memorandum I read into the 
RECORD contained the following: 


Mr. Sullivan has been dead for years, and Mr. Cromwell spends all 
of his time in Europe. One of the leading members of this legal 
corporation is Mr. Harlan F. Stone, and he assisted in the prose- 
cution of the case against the Government up to the time he was 
appointed Attorney General, whereupon he had to reverse his posi- 
tion, and from the time he became Attorney General until he took 
his segt as a judge of the Supreme Court he had to actively defend 
the Shipping Board, and on every occasion when anything important 
developed, was consulted by the trial counsel of the Department of 
Justice. 


After this statement was read into the Recorp, Mr. J. Frank 
Staley, special assistant to the Attorney General, in ad- 
miralty, took the matter up with me and furnished a copy of 
a letter written by Mr. Justice Stone, in which he said that 
the statement which I put into the Recorp was false in every 
substantial particular; that long before his connection with 
Sullivan & Cromwell, during that connection, and since his 
appointment as Attorney General, the case of the Atlantic 
Gulf West Indies Co. against the Shipping Board was in 
charge of Mr. Miller, of that firm, who actively conducted the 
case. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in the Recorp a memo- 
randum furnished me by Mr. J. Frank Staley, special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General, in admiralty, concerning this 
matter. This I do so that full justice may be done to Mr, 
Harlan F. Stone. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
i ~ WALSH. I ask that the memorandum be-read at the 

es 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Marca 20, 1923. 
Memorandum for the files 


When the petition in the case of the Atlantic Gulf Oil Corporation 
against the United States (Court of Claims B-150) was filed on July 
20, 1922, I was assigned to defend the claim and since have been in 
exclusive charge thereof. 

I have read the references made by Senator Couzens to this litiga- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL Record for March 14, 1925, and the facts 
stated in the memorandum which is said to have been left by the 
attorney for the Shipping Board and read into the Recorp, for the 
most part, are absolutely untrue. I know nothing about the tax set- 
tlement by the Agwl Corporation with the Government, except what 
has recently appeared in the papers. 

The department has expended less than a thousand dollars in expert 
fees to date and has committed itself to expend an additional $3,000 
in the empioyment of expert geologists to appear as witnesses in the 
case. Except for the salary and traveling expenses which the Ship- 
ping Board bas paid to Mr. Phelan, my information is the Shipping 
Board has paid less than a thousand dollars in connection with the 
defense of the claim. The fees paid to the experts are modest and less 
than the experts ordinarily would have charged private concerns for 
the same service. 

The references made to Mr. Harlan F. Stone are absolutely withont 
warrant or any foundation. The claimant is represented by Sullivan & 
Cromwell, and the record definitely establishes that during the year 
1921 and prior to the time that the petition in the case was filed the 
claim received the personal attention of Royal Victor of the firm. 
Since the petition was filed the claim, to my knowledge, has had the 
fall attention of Philip Miller, of the firm, and I have come in contact 
with no other member except Royal Victor, who has appeared and 
been examined as a witness for the claimant. Mr. Stone at no time 
appeared in the prosecution of the claim. As a matter of fact, I did 
not know that Mr. Stone was a member of the firm of Sullivan & 
Cromwell until I saw it in the papers after he had been appointed 
Attorney General. 

In September, 1924, upon my return from Europe, I was advised 
that the Attorney General desired the attorney in charge of this case 
to vigorously prosecute the claim. I then saw Mr. Stone, and he de- 
clined to discuss the case because of his former association with coun- 
sel for the claimant. He did state that he wanted the case actively 
and vigorously defended. 

The only other time I spoke to Mr. Stone about the case was with 
Judge Lovett when the question of the employment of two oil geolo- 
gists at an expense of $3,000 came up. Upon this occasion we asked 
for authority to employ the experts, to which the Attorney General 
immediately gave his approval. 

These are the only two occasions I saw Mr. Stone about the case. 
At no time have I consulted Mr. Stone, nor has Mr. Stone given any 
adyive or suggestions with respect to the trial and conduct of this 
case or matters incident thereto, except the administrative approval 
by granting authority to incur experts’ fees, as I have above stated. 

Respectfully, 
J. Frank STALEY, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General in Admiralty. 


THE CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May we proceed with the calendar un- 
der Rule VIII? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is in 
order, and the clerk will state the first bill on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that calendar Nos. 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, the foreign-debt settlement bills, may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Upon the request of the Senator 
from Utah the bills will be passed over. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS TRUST FUND BOARD 


The bill (S. 90) to amend an ac? entitled “An act to create a 
Library of Congress trust fund board, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1925, was announced as next in order on the 
calendar. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I ask that the 
bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask the chairman of the committee whether this enlarges the 
powers of the board and to what extent it amends the existing 
statute? 
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Mr. PEPPER. Answering the question of the Senator from 
Utah in the absence of the chairman of the Committee on the 
Library, I may state that the proposed change simply confers 
upon the board created by last year’s legislation the necessary 
power to sell securities purchased for investment. The power 
to purchase and hold was given by the act which we passed 
last year. Inadvertently the power to sell was omitted and the 
bill merely gives to the board the power which by oversight was 
then lacking. 

Mr. KING. I notice that the bill just read grants perpetual 
succession to the corporation. Is that an amendment? 

Mr. PEPPER. My impression is that is not an amendment, 
but I will look at the bill. [After examining bill.] Mr. Presi- 
dent, the document as printed does not disclose just which part 
of the section is new, and I am, therefore, unable to answer 
categorically, but my strong impression is that the only new 
feature is the addition of the power to sell. 

Mr. KING. With that explanation, I have no objection to 
the passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to 
amend the first sentence in section 3 of the act entitled “An 
act to create a Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, so as to read: 


The board shall have perpetual succession, with all the usual 
powers and obligations of a trustee, including the power to sell, except 
as herein limited, in respect of all property, moneys, or securities 
which shall be conveyed, transferred, assigned, bequeathed, delivered, 
or paid over to it for the purposes above specified. 


Section 2 provides that section 6 of the act shall be amended 
by striking out the comma after the word “undertakings.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

INSTRUCTION OF SIAMESE SUBJECTS AT WEST POINT ACADEMY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 25) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to recelve, for instruction at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, two Siamese subjects, 
to be designated hereafter by the Government of Siam, which 
was read as follows: 


Resolved, etè, That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to permit two Slamese subjects, fo be designated hereafter 
by the Government of Slam, to receive Instruction at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point: Provided, That no expense shall be 
caused to the United States thereby and that the said Siamese subjects 
shall agree to comply with all regulations for the police and discipline 
of the academy, to be studious, and to give their utmost efforts to 
accomplish the courses In the various departments of instruction, and 
that the said Siamese subjects shall not be admitted to the academy 
until they shall have passed the mental and physical examinations 
prescribed for candidates from the United States, and that they shall 
be immediately withdrawn if deficient in studies or in conduct and 80 
recommended by the Academic Board: And provided further, That” in 
the case of the said Siamese subjects the provisions of sections 1320 
and 1321 of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 7 

THE DIXIE HIGHWAY 


The bill (S. 1478) to authorize the transfer of the title to 
and jurisdiction over the right of way of the new Dixie High- 
way to the State of Kentucky was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized, after 
the easement for the right of way for the new Dixie Highway is 
acquired from the property owners, to convey the same to the State of 
Kentucky or to the proper county or other subdivision of the said 
State, together with an easement 50 feet wide across the Camp Knox 
Military Reservation, where the highway is now located and con- 
structed, when the proper authorities of the said State or subdivision 
thereof shall vacate the old Dixie Highway within Camp Knox and 
accept or take possession of the new Dixie Highway: Provided, That 
upon the conveyance to the State of Kentucky or to the proper legal 
subdivision thereof of the easement for the right of way for the new 
highway across Camp Knox and upon acceptance or entry into posses- 
sion by the said State or subdivision thereof of such right of way 
political jurisdiction and control thereover shall vest in the State of 
Kentucky: Provided further, That in the event of the discontinuance 
or abandonment of the said new Dixie Highway, or any part thereof 
where the same extends across the reservation, the title to and juris- 
diction of the State over such highway shall at once revert to the 
United States. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DETAIL OF MILITARY OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


The bill (S. 1480) to authorize the President to detail officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps to assist the governments of the Latin-American 
Republics in military and naval matters, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will 
go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator with- 
hold his objection for just a moment? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. An identical bill passed the Senate at 
the last session of the Sixty-eighth Congress. I am quite cer- 
tain the Senator was present at the time. It merely confers 
upon the President the authority to loan the services of Ameri- 
can Army, Navy, and Marine Corps officers and enlisted men to 
Central and South American Governments to assist them as 
instructors for their military or nayal forces. 

Mr. KING. I thought it was a bill to increase the number 
of military and naval attachés at various diplomatic posts in 
Europe. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not do that at all. 

Mr. KING. Very well. I withdraw my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
d proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 

ollows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the President of the United States be, and 
hereby is, authorized, upon application from the foreign governments 
concerned, and whenever in bis discretion the public interests render 
such a course advisable, to detail officers and enlisted men of the 
United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to assists the govern- 
ments of the Republics of North America, Central America, and South 
America, and of the Republics of Cuba, Haiti, and Santo Domingo, in 
military and naval matters: Prorided, That the officers and enlisted 
men so detailed be, and they are hereby, authorized to accept from 
the government to which detailed offices and such compensation and 
emoluments thereunto appertaining as may be first approved by the 
Secretary of War or by the Secretary of the Navy, as the case may 
be: Provided further, That while so detailed such officers and enlisted 
men shall receive, in addition to the compensation and emoluments 
allowed them by such governments, the pay and allowances whereto 
entitled in the United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and 
shall be allowed the same credit for longevity, retirement, and for all 
other purposes that they would receive If they were serving with the 
forces of the United States, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


The bill (S. 1484) to amend section 1, act of March 4, 1909 
(sundry civil act), so as to make the Chief of Finance of the 
Army a member of the Board of Commissioners of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to amend section 1, act of March 4, 1909 
(35 Stat. L. p. 1004), making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses, so as to read: 

Provided, That hereafter the Board of Commissioners of the United 
States Soldiers“ Home shall consist of the following-named officers 
of the Army: The Surgeon, The Adjutant General, the Quartermaster 
General, the Chief of Engineers, the Judge Advocate General, the Chief 
of Finance, and the governor of the home; and the president of said 
board, who shall be the senior in rank of the members thereof, shall 
submit annually to the Secretary of War, for transmission to Congress, 
a full statement of the financial and other affairs of the home for the 
preceding fiscal year. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RAILWAY TRACKS AT ARMY SUPPLY BASE, SOUTH BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The bill (S. 1486) to authorize the Secretary of War to lease 
to the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. and to the Long Island 
Railroad use of railway tracks at Army supply base, South 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask that the bill may be passed over; it is 
not on our files. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to haye the bill passed over. 
ordered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska be willing to withhold his objection so as to give 
me an opportunity to explain the provisions of the bill? It is 
a very simple matter. 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the Senator for his courtesy. 
May I say to the Senator that a bill similar in all respects 
passed the Senate at the last session of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress after a thorough hearing by the Committee on Military 
Affairs. = 

Here is the situation: During the World War the War De- 
partment, in building the great Army base at South Brooklyn, 
appropriated some lands and the tracks of the Bush Terminal 
Railroad Co. After the appropriation was accomplished and 
while the base was in course of construction the Govern- 
ment changed the location of the tracks somewhat in order 
better to facilitate the movement of the vast amount of sup- 
plies which were placed in this huge terminal and from there 
exported across the ocean. Since the war no settlement has 
been made with the company whose tracks were originally 
appropriated by the Government. The base is now largely 
used for commercial purposes under leases given by the War 
Department. These tracks are a connecting link with a trunk 
line, the Long Island Railroad, which is a part of the great 
Pennsylyania System on Long Island. This bill proposes that 
the Secretary of War may give a lease to the Bush Terminal 
Railroad Co. for the use of the tracks. In a sense they are 
the same sort of connecting link as the Bush Terminal Rail- 
road Co. possessed before the war. 

The Bush Terminal Railroad Co. has a claim for dam- 
ages against the Government for changing its tracks after they 
were appropriated, the company never having been paid. This 
bill provides that all claims for damages against the Govern- 
ment shall be abandoned by the Bush Terminal Railroad Co., 
and that the Secretary of War may lease the use of the tracks, 
always providing for interchange of freights, to this company 
for a period not longer than the duration of the franchise of 
the company, which is derived from the city of Brooklyn, or 
any renewal of that franchise in the future. So that there is 
nothing in the way of a perpetual lease, because the original 
franchise was for only 10 years and may be renewed for a 
period not in excess of that provided by the laws of the State 
of New York. The Government gets rid of the damage suit 
brought against it, or the suit which undoubtedly will be 
brought against it if this legislation does not pass, and the 
whole matter, which has bothered the Government and the 
commercial interests for the last seven years, will be settled. 
It does not cost the Government a cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
is the length of track involved? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it is about a mile. 

Mr. HOWELL. And what is the rental? i 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The rental is not fixed in the bill 
The Secretary of War is authorized to fix it on such terms 
as he sees fit. 

Mr. HOWELL. Do I understand that if the lease should be 
renewed in perpetuity, this lease would be in perpetuity also? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The lease can not be renewed in per- 
petuity, because the bill provides that any lease that the Sec- 
retary of War may make with this railroad company shall 
not exceed the duration of the franchise of the company, which 
it derives from the local authorities under the laws of the 
State of New York, and that is for a limited period. 

Mr. HOWELL. When does the present franchise expire? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The present franchise expires in 1927. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then would a new lease have to be made 
with the Government? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. After that; yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. A new lease would have to be made? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A new lease; but the new lease must 
not exceed in duration the new franchise. 

Mr. HOWELL. I withdraw my request that the bill go over. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York a question. If the Government leases the use 
of railroad tracks to private corporations, such as the Bush 
Terminal Co. or the Long Island Railroad Co., what is the 
situation then with regard to taxes to the municipality or the 
State affected? 

I have in mind a situation in my own State. When the Goy- 
ernment ceases to use the tracks for military purposes, and 
they are then used for private purposes, under that arrange- 
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The Senator from Nebraska asks 
Without objection, it will be so 
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ment does the municipality collect any taxes from the operator 
for the Government? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the railroad itself, being the 
property of the United States Government, is not subject to 
taxation, even though it be leased. There is a franchise tax in 
the State of New York, and every corporation that enjoys a 
franchise pays a franchise tax. 

Mr. EDGE. Under this arrangement the Bush Terminal Co. 
will be operating over these tracks. Will they then pay to the 
State a franchise tax that the State is not now collecting? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If they enjoy a franchise at all, that 
franchise must be appraised under the State law and the tax 
assessed against it. In other words, I assume that the value 
of the lease would be taken as the value of their franchise in 
this case. Their franchise antedates the World War, of course. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; I understand that. I am just trying to 
clarify the situation. When the Government ceases to use a 
property for governmental or Federal purposes, and it goes 
into the hands of a private corporation, I should like to know 
whether it becomes subject to the taxation ordinarily charged 
against any private corporation, be it a franchise tax or what- 
ever the case may be, so that the municipal government or the 
State would receive some taxable benefit. Perhaps the Senator 
is not prepared to answer that question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no doubt at all that the locality 
will receive taxes from this company; in what form I am not 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, 
authorized in his discretion to enter into and execute, upon such terms 
and conditions as he considers advisable, a lease or leases, joint or 
several, to the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. and the Long Island Rail- 
road, authorizing, for the interchange of freight between said railroads 
during the term thereof, such use of the tracks of any Government 
railroad as may be maintained within the limits of the Army supply 
base at South Brooklyn, N. Y., as will not interfere with the proper 
and necessary use of said tracks by the Government in the transaction 
and operation of its own business at sald Army supply base: Provided, 
That any such lease to the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. shall become 
effective only upon waiver and surrender by the Bush Terminal Rail- 
road Co. of any and all claims against the United States in any man- 
ner accruing from, connected with, or growing out of the use, occupa- 
tion, or curtailment by the United States of the franchise rights of said 
railroad company and of any and all claims of any character whatso- 
ever against the United States, except for any balance which may be 
due such railroad company for the physical value of track and over- 
head appropriated and retained by the United States. The term of 
any such lease shall be for such period as the Secretary of War shall 
determine, not in excess of the unexpired portion of any franchise so 
appropriated or any renewal thereof. 


Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
consideration and passage of the bill. I am in favor of it. 
I think it is in the interest of the Government as well as the 
Bush Terminal Co. that the bill should be passed. The matter 
has been pending long enough; and we ought to proceed here in 
order to get all these matters adjusted. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


The bill (S. 1226) to amend the trading with the enemy act 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, on page 1, line 10, after the word 
“was,” to strike out earned and to insert “acquired,” so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, 
as amended, is amended by inserting between paragraphs (3) and 
(4), of subsection (b), of section 9, a new paragraph to read as 
follows : 

3. (a) An individual who was at such time a citizen or subject 
of Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, and that the money 
or other property involved, or the principal thereof, was acquired by 
such individual while a bona fide resident of the United States, and 
where such individual shall be a bona fide resident of the United States 
at the time of the return of his money or other property to him; or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, | 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, for the information of those who 
may be interested in this matter, I ask that the report aceom- 
panying the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report (No. 11), submitted by Mr. Krxe from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on the 21st instant, is as follows: 


(Report to accompany S. 1226) 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
916) to amend section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, as amended, 
have considered the same and report it with the recommendation that 
it do pass with the following amendment: 

In line 10, strike ont the word “earned” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ acquired.” 

The bill would authorize the release by the President of seized 
property to only a very small group of claimants, who acquired their 
property while bona fide residents of the United States, and who shall 
be bona fide residents of the United States at the time of the return 
of their property. 

It is understood by the committee that the bill would cover not 
more than five or six persons and that the aggregate amount of prop- 
erty involved is comparatively small. 

The original trading with the enemy act did not authorize the 
seizure of the property of enemy nationals residing in the United 
States except where they were interned, and all such internees have 
now had their property released to them by the amendment of June 
5, 1920. 

It is apparent that the few local residents of this country who were 
only temporarily absent during the war, and whose property was seized 
because of their temporary absence, should be placed upon a parity 
with the general class of alien nationals of former enemy countries 
residing in this country and whose property was never seized at all, 
as above stated. 

Under like circumstances, Great Britain, by order in council, adopted 
a report of a special committee made to the board of trade December 
24, 1923, returning to the owners the property seized in Great Britain 
under the British trading with the enemy act, belonging to claimants 
who were “resident in Great Britain before the war, and permitted at 
its close either to remain or return there.“ See Command No. 2046, 
presented to Parliament by command of His Majesty, and printed by 
His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1924. Lord Blanesburg, one of the 
lords of appeal, was chairman of the committee which made the report 
upon whicb the British action here mentioned was taken. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 4) to suspend until February 
1, 1928, the jurisdiction, power, and authority of the Federal 
Power Commission to issue licenses on the Colorado River and 
its tributaries under the Federal water power act, approved 
June 10, 1920, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am anxious to have this 
joint resolution acted upon at as early a date as possible; but 
I have sent copies of the joint resolution to the three members 
of the Federal Power Commission for their information, and | 
haye asked them for any suggestions they may desire to make | 
in regard to the matter. I do not feel that it would be fair 
to the members of the commission to have the joint resolution 
faken up at the present time, as it was only reported upon yes- 
terday, and there really has not been full opportunity for the 
members of the commission to respond. The commission con- | 
sists of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

On yesterday, when the report was made, I obtained per- 
mission to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ex- 
cerpt from the message of the President of the United States | 
relative to the development of the Colorado River. It is 
found in the Recorp of December 21 on page 1232. So that the | 
Senate may be advised with regard to this matter, because I f 
intend to urge that the joint resolution shall be taken up im- | 
mediately upon the reconyening of the Senate after the holi- | 
days, I call attention to the fact that in that message the | 
President says: 

Preliminary measures ure being taken on the Colorado River 
project, which is exceedingly important for flood control, irrigation, 
power development, and water supply to the area concerned. It | 
would seem to be very doubtful, however, whether it is practical to 
secure affirmative action of the Congress, except under a joint agree- 
ment of the several States, 


After discussing the matter further, the President says: 
Only by some such method can early construction be secured. 


Mr. President, several weeks ago an application was being 
urged by one Durand for the privilege of building a large 
power dam on the Colorado River in the State of Arizona. 
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The governors of several Western States in the Colorado 
River Basin and the Kepresentatives of those States in Con- 
gress protested against action upon that application on the 
ground that it would break up the coordinate development of 
the Colorado River as anticipated by the Government. The 
power commission then passed a resolution postponing all ac- 
tion, not only on the Durand application, but on 23 other ap- 
plications for privileges to build power dams on the Colorado 
River, and stated that they were suspending action on these 
power applications in order to give the several States an oppor- 
tunity to agree on a pact dividing and allocating the waters 
of the Colorado River. 

Unfortunately, however, they state that they are suspending 
action on these applications “for a reasonable time.’ That is 
a yery uncertain statement; and in yiew of the position taken 
by the President and by the Government, and the fact that six 
of the States have ratified a compact among themselyes and 
with the Government of the United States, and there is but 
one State now to ratify and that is the State of Arizona, we 
feel that there should be no uncertainty about the fact that 
there will be no action on any of these applications for power 
pending the completion of the policy of the Government as 
established by an act of Congress providing for this very com- 
pact between the States. 

I have no doubt, sir, that the Federal Power Commission will 
recognize that certainty in this matter is advisable. I do not 
expect that they will oppose this joint resolution. It does 
nothing but suspend their power to grant licenses on the Colo- 
rado River until a time when the Legislature of Arizona, and 
possibly the legislatures of the other States, may have an 
opportunity to act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. In just a second. Anticipating, however, 
that there may be action in the immediate future, I have pro> 
vided in the joint resolution that this suspension shall cease 
if, and when, the President of the United States issues a public 
proclamation certifying that a sufficient agreement has been 
reached between the States. 

In view of the status of the matter I am sure that there will 
be no action pending an opportunity for Congress to act on 
this joint resolution. The reason why it is urged, sir, is not 
because I fear that the commission will act while we are con- 
sidering the joint resolution, but because I am inclined to 
believe from the message and the letters of the Governor of 
Arizona, wherein he states that Arizona looks to existing 
law to obtain its water and its power, that they are encouraged 
to stay out of this agreement with the other six States by rea- 
son of the hope of obtaining through the Federal Power Com- 
mission the building of dams within the State of Arizona 
without regard to the effect it may have upon the rights of the 
other States. Therefore, I think we should back up what the 
Federal Power Commission have already said, and that which 
the President is urging, by having Congress say in a joint 
resolution that no State is going to be allowed to get an ad- 
vantage on the Colorado River pending the time that the 
States and the Government are consummating this compact. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator any reason to think there 
will be any opposition to this legislation? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I do not think there will be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the question because I know of none, 
and I do not see why we could not pass the joint resolution 
now. I would like to have as many measures on the calendar 
as possible gotten out of the way before the holiday recess. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In view of that, and as there will be ample 
opportunity in the House to take care of anything that may 
arise, I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which 
was read, as follows: 


Whereas the Federal Power Commission on October 28, 1925, passed 
a resolution wherein it is announced that 24 applications for licenses 
for the use of the waters of the Colorado River and its tributaries 
for power purposes are pending before the commission; and 

Whereas at said time it adopted the following resolution, to wit: 

“Whereas at a hearing before the Federal Power Commission in 
Washington on October 20 and 21, 1925, on the application of James 
B. Girand for a power license (project No. 121) there appeared the 
governors, Congressmen, and other official representatives of the seven 
States through which the Colorado River and its tributaries flow; and 

“ Whereas these representatives opposed the issue of the license on 
the ground, among others, that any reservoir erected in the river at 
the present time might in some degree affect the water rights of each 
of the seven States, and it was represented that the States had not as 
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yet reached any conclusion as to the negotiations of settlement of their 
respective rights as between themselves; and 
“Whereas some 23 other applications for license for use of the 
waters of the Colorado and of its tributaries are pending before the 
Federal Power Commission, a list of which is hereto attached, and it 
seems, therefore, that a definite expression is called for as to the 
temporary Government policy covering all these applications 
“ Resolved, That action on all applications for power licenses on the 
Colorado River and its tributaries now pending before this commission 
and not finally acted upon, including the Girand application, is hereby 
suspended for a reasonable time; and 
“That constructive governmental policy requires that the States af- 
fected should, and they are hereby earnestly urged to, reach as speedily 
as possible an agreement among themselves for the division of the 
waters of the river system, all to the end that thereupon development 
may proceed unchallenged upon interstate grounds; and 
Whereas the Congress of the United States on August 19, 1921, 
passed an act providing for a compact between the States in the Colo- 
rado River Basin, namely, Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, to which the Federal Government is to 
be a party, providing for the division and distribution of the waters of 
the Colorado River and its tributaries as between said States, and the 
use and benefits thereof, and the adoption of a plan of development 
for the entire river looking to the highest utilization of its waters; 
and 
Whereas said compact has been ratified by five of said States, con- 
ditionally ratified by the State of California, and not yet ratified by 
the State of Arizona; and 
Whereas it will be necessary that the Legislature of Arizona be as- 
sembled before said compact can be ratified by said State, and It may 
be necessary for the Legislature of the State of California and the 
other States interested to be assembled before a complete ratification 
ean be had; and 
Whereas action by the Federal Power Commission relative to the 
granting of licenses npon the Colorado River or its tributaries pending 
final action by said States upon sald compact would embarrass the 
consummation of the plan anticipated in said compact and endanger 
the consummation of a national policy for the coordinated develop- 
ment of the entire river and its tributaries and the highest use of its 
waters: Therefore be it 
Resolved, ete., That the jurisdiction, power, and authority of the 
Federal Power Commission to issue licenses for the purpose of con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining dams or reservoirs on the Colo- 
rado River and its tributaries, or granting licenses for water conduits, 
transmission lines, or other project works necessary or convenient for 
the development and improvement of navigation on said river and its 
tributaries, or for the development, transmission, and utilization of 
power across, along, from, or in said Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries, or upon any part of the public lands or reservations of the 
United States abutting upon said river or its tributaries, or for the 
purpose of utillzing the surplus water power from any dam proposed 
to be built upon said river or its tributaries, is hereby suspended until 
February 1, 1928: Provided, that the President of the United States 
may, by public proclamation, at an earlier date, terminate such sus- 
pension when in his opinion a satisfactory agreement has been reached 
between said States. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


CHANGE OF DATE OF INAUGURATION 


The joint resolution (8. J. Res. 9) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States fixing the commence- 
ment of the terms of President and Vice President and Mem- 
bers of Congress, and fixing the time of the assembling of Con- 
gress, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. That is a very important resolution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and as I know of at least one Senator who desires to be 
heard on it, I ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. This completes the calendar. 


GAMBLING IN COTTON 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a moment ago I introduced a 
bill which reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That after the passage of this act it shall be the 
duty of the Bureau of the Census to obtain and publish information of 
all cotton destroyed by fire, and such information shall be published 
with the semimonthly gin report. 


I hold in my hand a letter from Mr. Winston Jones, of Col- 
lierville, Tenn., calling my attention to the vast amount of cot- 
ton that has been destroyed this year by fire, no report of which 
has been made by the Government. He reminds me of a recent 
fire in his city, where 9,000 bales of cotton were destroyed by 
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fire, and of a fire in New Orleans on December 19 which de- 
stroyed 35,000 bales of cotton, making a total of 44,000 bales 
within a very short time in two localities in those two States. 
He says quite a number of bales have been destroyed in Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma. I have heard from time to time of cotton 
being destroyed by fire in the last four or five months. We 
have probably lost from 200,000 to 500,000 bales of cotton by 
fire this year. 

I submit that the Bureau of the Census ought to call atten- 
tion to this important matter. They may have the authority 
now to do so, but they have not done it. Every bale that can 
be found to add to the supply they point it out gladly, it seems, 
and add it to the list of bales already accounted for, but no 
account is made of those thousands of bales of cotton destroyed 
by fire and entirely removed from the cotton supply. 

In order that the record may be kept straight, when the 
fight after Christmas begins against certain conduct of the 
cotton exchanges of the country, when efforts will be made to 
amend the cotton futures act, I want those in charge of the 
cotton exchanges to know that some of us on guard here at the 
Capitol are observing their conduct and are keeping a record of 
their strange doings. 

Last Saturday the Secretary of Agriculture gave out a state- 
ment to the effect that more than 4,000,000 bales of cotton of 
this year’s crop were found to be unspinnable. What does that 
mean? It means that out of a crop of 15,000,000 bales, if we 
have that much, 4,000,000 bales are unspinnable; that there will 
be only 11,000,000 bales out of a crop of 15,000,000 bales left for 
the spinners here at home and the spinners of the world. If 
the cotton exchanges were responsive to the real situation that 
is presented, cotton would have advanced at least $15 or $20 a 
bale upon the publication of that report. But it did not ad- 
vance upon that important news over a half a cent a pound, 
not a dollar a bale, which goes to show that the price is being 
kept down by the bear speculators, who indulge in short selling, 
who have no cotton, who tender no cotton, but simply sell paper 
contracts for the purpose of beating down the price. They 
have what we call wash sales; the bull and the bear settle their 
transactions ofttimes, no cotton is delivered, and no money 
settlement is had. That is where the buyer and the seller have 
an understanding whereby both of them are secretly trying to 
break the price of cotton. For instance, such a seller will offer 
1,000 bales for sale, and his understanding friend will buy. 
Cotton may be 21 cents when the seller offers it for 20, and the 
buyer will take it. If the exchange closes with that trans- 
action, the price of cotton will have fallen $5 a bale that day, 
and that price is flashed over the wires to the country, stating 
that the market opened at 21 cents and closed at 20 cents, a 
loss in price of $5 a bale. Their performance has broken the 
market, and if spot cotton is bought in a local market early the 
next day, the buyers pay 20 cents a pound and no more, because 
that was the market price when the exchange closed the day 
before. Such a price will continue to rule until there is a 
rise in the price on the exchange. So the price is frequently 
fixed through the secret understanding of certain buyers and 
sellers on the exchange. 

I regret to say that as these exchanges are now operated 
they are run in the interest of the speculator and not in the 
interest of the producer or in the interest of fair play. I sub- 
mit to the Senate that if these exchanges are not responsive 
to the operation of the law of supply and demand, if they will 
not reflect the price that should be paid, they are of no value 
to the country. If the spinner can not obtain spinnable cotton 
from the exchange, the exchange is of no service to him. If 
the speculators do not call upon the producer to get actual 
ea with which to fill their contracts, they are of no service 
to him. > 

Then, in whose behalf are these cotton exchanges run? In 
behalf of the speculators? It seems so. The speculators on 
the grain exchanges are flourishing; they are making their 
millions. The speculators on the New York Cotton Exchange 
are flourishing; they are making their millions. And what is 
happening to the producers of cotton in the South? They are 
forced to sell cotton below the cost of production. A move- 
ment is being launched, a campaign such as we have not had 
in years is to be carried on in every cotton-growing State, to 
urge our cotton farmers to greatly reduce cotton acreage next 
year, and why? To tell you the plain truth, it is being done 
for the purpose of producing a small cotton crop next year. 

Mr. President, it may seem strange that the cotton farmers 
would have to organize themselves into a great association 
and seek unity of purpose and concert of action in order to 
bring about a reduction in the production of that which helps 
to clothe the world, But, Senators, we are compelled to do it 
in self-defense. 
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If the crop is above the ordinary size, as I said on yesterday, 
the farmer is told that he has produced too much and he is 
forced to witness a market situation that robs him of both his 
labor and investment. Do you condemn him or blame him in 
the least for doing that which will enable him to make a suc- 
cess of his business—for doing that which will enable him to 
provide for those dependent upon him? 

As I said a moment ago, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
given out a statement to the effect that more than 4,000,000 
bales of this cotton crop is unspinnable. Senators from the 
Southern States, what effect should that very important state- 
ment have had upon the market? It should have advanced the 
price of cotton $20 a bale and more, and yet it seemingly had no 
effect upon it, simply because the fellows who sell air, who sell 
chalk marks on the blackboards in the exchange, who sell mere 
paper and who deliver nothing, are in control. If the law of 
supply and demand was recognized to-day, cotton would be 
rising rapidly with the information from the Department of 
Agriculture that instead of having 15,000,000 bales of spinnable 
cotton we have only 11,000,000 bales of such cotton. 

Mr. Hoover, the Secretary of Commerce, gave out a state- 
ment not long ago, according to the newspapers, in which he 
said that the world would need at least 15,000,000 bales of 
American cotton. And yet that statement does not seem to 
have affected the price of cotton on the exchanges of the 
country. So we can not resist the conclusion that the bear 
speculators, without regard to the increasing demand for 
American cotton and the small supply of spinnable cotton, are 
controlling the price by selling cotton that is not in existence 
to beat down the price of actual cotton in the hands of the 
farmer. Senators, are we going to sit here at the seat of 
government and see the grain growers of the West and the 
cotton growers of the South robbed in this fashion while the 
speculators grow rich through their crooked manipulation of 
the cotton exchanges of the country? The situation demands 
remedial legislation, Congress must take the steps necessary 
to deliver the grain growers and cotton growers “out of the 
hands” of their enemies. I have been thinking seriously about 
a legislative enactment confining speculation to the amount of 
cotton and grain produced. I believe that would solve the 
problem. The senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Situ] will probably introduce a bill to that effect early after 
Christmas, providing, for instance, that no man can sell a 
cotton contract unless he owns cotton or is going to produce 
cotton or is a man who is renting out land on which cotton will 
be produced so that he will receive so much cotton for rent, 
or is a merchant who buys cotton and has on hand so many 
bales of cotton during the selling season. 

Mr. President, if speculation should be confined to that, no 
more cotton would be sold than was produced, but now we 
haye the situation where on the exchanges in the United States 
more than 200,000,000 bales are sold every year and we make 
only twelve or fourteen and a half million bales. They sell on 
the grain exchanges more than ten times the amount of grain 
that is produced in the United States. 

To illustrate the point I have in mind regarding cotton, sup- 
pose I am a cotton farmer making 1,000 bales and I sell a con- 
tract for that amount. My contract will be bought, say, by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. He can sell that contract 
to somebody else, and that person can sell it to somebody else, 
and so on, but each time it is sold there should be stamped on 
the margin of it the name of the man who last owned the con- 
tract and in the first place the name of the one who made the 
first contract. That is what we do in real estate. You can sell 
a lot in Washington or elsewhere many times over in a month, 
but each time the lot itself is back of the transaction and is 
tonveyed in the deed. We will say that a lot is sold down by 
the Potomac, the title is in the Vice President, General Dawes. 
He sells it to me and he makes title to me. I sell it to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa and I make title to him, and he sells it to some 
one else and he makes title to that person. At no time 
would more than one person own that lot or be selling that 
lot. But how is it with cotton? The farmers make twelve 
or fourteen million bales, but the speculators are selling 
something which they call cotton, when they have no cotton, 
and the farmer maybe is sitting back holding his cotton 
off the market trying to get a fair price for it, He says, 
“I can not afford to sell at the present price”; but what 
happens? The speculators beat the price down and down on 
the exchange by selling fictitious cotton, preventing the farmer 
from getting a satisfactory rise in the price, but beating the 
price still lower, and that forces the farmer to throw his 
cotton upon the market. The same thing happens with the 


grain growers; and then what happens? When the speculators 
get the cotton and the grain in their hands they put the price 
back up, and they get the benefit of the rise in the price and 
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make millions at the expense of the cotton and grain pro- 
ducers of the country. Our cotton producers are selling cotton 
to-day at a price below the cost of production, as the western 
producers are selling corn below the cost of production. 

Senators, there is something radically wrong in this matter, 
and it must be corrected. I have reached the point where I 
think it would be best to confine speculation on these exchanges 
to the amount of grain produced in the United States and the 
amount of cotton produced, or, if found necessary, to abolish 
the exchanges outright. The wool producers have no exchange, 
and year in and year out they fare better than the cotton pro- 
ducer and the grain producer. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After 10 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and the Senate 
(at 1 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) adjourned, the adjournment 
being, under the concurrent resolution of the two Houses, until 
Monday, January 4, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 22, 
2 


COLLECTORS of Customs 

Robert W. Humphreys, of Liberty, Tex., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 22, with head- 
quarters at Galveston, Tex. Reappointment. 

Roy Campbell, of San Antonio, Tex., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 23, with headquarters 
at San Antonio, Tex. Reappointment. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Clint W. Hager, of Georgia, to be United States attorney, 
5 district of Georgia. A reappointment, his term having 
expired. 

John H. Cook, of Mississippi, to be United States attorney, 
northern district of Mississippi, vice Lemuel F. Oldham, whose 
term has expired. 

Wellington D. Rankin, of Montana, to be United States at- 
torney, district of Montana, vice John L. Slattery, whose term 
has expired. 

Unrrev States MARSHAL 

George B. McLeod, of Georgia, to be United States marshal, 
southern district of Georgia. A reappointment, his term hav- 
ing expired. 

UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 

Licut. (Junior Grade) Norman H. Leslie to be a lieutenant 
in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such from 
December 4, 1925, in place of Lieut. S. S. Yeandle, promoted. 
(This officer has served the required time in his present grade 
and has passed the necessary examinations for promotion.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 22, 
1925 
MEMBER MISSISSIPPI NIVER COMMISSION 
Col. Charles W. Kutz. 
MEMBERS CALIFORNIA DÉBRIS COMMISSION 


Lieut. Col. Gustave R. Lukesh. 
Maj. John W. N. Schulz. 
Maj. Clarence S. Ridley. 


UNITED States ATTORNEYS 
John H. Cook to be United States attorney, northern district 
of Mississippi. 
Wellington D. Rankin to be United States attorney, district of 
Montana. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Second Lieut. Walter William Hodge, Air Service. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonel 
Lieut. Col. Harry Thomas Matthews, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Maj. Franc Lecoeq, Coast Artillery Corps. 
OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 
To be major general, reserve 
William Gray Price, jr, major general, Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard, 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Civil Engineer Luther E. Gregory to be Chief of the Bureau 


of Yards and Docks. 


To be rear admirals 


Arthur L. Willard, 
Henry H. Hough. 
Harley H. Christy. 
Noble E. Irwin. 
Thomas J. Senn. 


Richard H. Leigh. 
George W. Laws. 
George C. Day. 
Luke McNamee. 


To ve captains 


Ralph M. Griswold. 
Gilbert J. Roweliff. 
James P. Lannon. 
Henry C. Dinger. 
Rufus Z. Zogbaum, jr. 
Roe R. Adams. 
Adolphus Staton. 
Neil E. Nichols. 
Frederick R. Naile. 
Henry G. S. Wallace. 
Ralph P. Craft. 
David A. Weaver. 
Otto C. Dowling. 


Charles W. Early. 
Julius C. Townsend. 
Wilson Brown, jr. 
Robert Henderson. 
Joseph O. Fisher. 
William T. Conn, jr, 
Roscoe C. Davis. 
Willlam D. Puleston. 
Walter S. Anderson. 
Henry D. Cooke. 
Samuel M. Robinson. 
William W. Smyth. 
William J. Giles. 


To be commanders 


Edmund D. Aimy. 
Newton H. White. 
Richard F. Bernard. 
Richmond K. Turner, 
John W. Rankin. 
Henry F. D. Davis. 
Osear Smith. 

Henry T. Markland. 
William R. Smith. 
Joseph J, Broshek, 
Frank J. Wille. 
Eugene E. Wilson. 
John F. Connor. 
Herman E. Welte. 
Abel T. Bidwell. 
Walter K. Kilpatrick. 
Clyde G. West. 
Harry B. Hird. 
Francis W. Rockwell. 
Charles C. Ross. 
Archer M. R. Allen. 
Howard H. Crosby. 
Francis Cogswell. 
Charles H. Davis. 


Arthur S. Carpender. 
Robert A. Burg. 
Harrison E. Knauss. 
Harold W. Boynton. 
Edward J. Foy. 
George II. Emmerson. 
Harry A. Badt. 
Sydney M. Kraus. 
Howard M. Lammers. 
Francis J. Comerford. 
William C. Owen, 
James M. Irish. 

Paul E. Speicher. 
James L, Kauffman. 
William D. Brereton, jr. 
William R. Munroe. 
Albert M. Penn. 
William F. Gresham. 
Paul H. Bastedo. 
Philip Seymour. 
Frank R. Berg. 
Stuart O. Greig. 
James C. Van de Carr. 


To be lieutenant cominanders 


William J. Larson. 
Alfred P. H. Tawresey. 
John H, Buchanan. 
Herman-A. Spanagel. 
Frank L. Lowe. 
Theodore D. Westfall 
Andrew H. Addoms. 
George B. Wilson. 
William K. Harrill. 
Aifred H. Balsley. 
William E. Malloy. 
Greene W. Dugger, jr. 
John M. Creighton. 
Charles D. Swain. 
Edmund W. Burrough. 
Albert H. Rooks. 
Byron B. Ralston. 
Stanley L. Wilson. 
Thomas N. Vinson. 
Herbert J. Ray. 
Charles E. Rosendahl. 
John G. Moyer. 
Robert W. Hayler. 
Archibald N. Offley. 
Richard L. Conolly. 
Wiliam A. Corn. 
Thomas L. Nash. 
Edwin T. Short. 
Wiliam A. Teasley, 
John B. W. Waller. 
Thomas J. Doyle, jr. 
Alexander R. Early. 
Vincent A. Clarke, jr. 
Kemp C. Christian. 


Philip W. Yeatman. 
William J. Hart, jr. 
Charles F. Martin. 
Allan W. Ashbrook, 
Raymond A. Deming. 
Charles T. S. Gladden, 
Robert A. Dyer, 3d. 
William A. Heard. 
George T. Howe. 
Lewis H. McDonald. 
Thomas F. Downey. 
George S. Arvin. 
Frank P, Thomas, 
Francis K. O'Brien. 
Marion Y. Cohen. 
Thomas C. Slingluff. 
Thomas C. Latimore, 
Karl F. Shears. 
Leon O. Alford. 
Robert C. Starkey. 
Charles A. MacGowan. 
Oliver O. Kessing. 
John F. Moloney. 
John H. Brown, jr. 
Ralph G. Pennoyer. 
Walter D. Snyder. 
Morris J. Lenney. 
Benjamin S. Killmaster, 
James E. Bonk. 
Charles H. Mecum. 
Rudolph F. Hans. 
Wilder DuP. Baker. 
Jesse H. Smith. 
Harold J. Nelson. 


Ralph O. Davis. 
Martin Griffin. 
Malcolm W. Callahan. 
Stuart D. Truesdell. 
Robert W. Cary. 
Lloyd J. Wiltse. 

Paul W. Fletcher. 
Joseph ©. Arnold. 
Robert P. Luker. 
William II. Porter, jr, 
Wallis Gearing. 
Lewis J. Stecher. 
Harry J. Reuse. 
Haiden T. Dickinson, 
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Lynde D. McCormick. 
Arthur C. Davis. 
Walter A. Hicks. 
Arthur D. Struble. 
Warner P. Portz. 
Benjamin F, Perry. 
Richard W. Bates, 
Louis R. Moore. 
Gerard H. Wood. 
Melville C. Partello. 
Robert O. Glover. 
Archie E. Glann. 
John C. Lusk. 

Scott Umsted. 


To be lieutenants 


John P. Millon. 
James D. Brown. 
Alfred Doucet. 

James M. MacDonnell. 
Everest A. Whited. 
Samuel E. Lee. 
George T. Campbell. 
Frank Kinne. 

Frank Kerr. 

Elmer J. MecCluen. 
Cornelius J. O'Connor. 
Warwick M. Tinsley. 
Francis P. Brewer. 
John F. Piotrowski. 
William K. Johnstone, 
Emmette F. Gumm. 
Clarence H. Fogg, 
George C. Neilsen. 
Thomas G. Shanahan, 
George Schneider. 
Frank V. Shepard. 
Abram L. Broughton, 
Harry F. Gray. 
Waiter M. Blumenkranz, 
Francis E. Matthews. 
Philip H. Taft. 
Henry L. Burmann. 
Arthur P. Spencer. 
John S- Hawkins. 
Charlie S. East. 
Reuben F. Davis. 
Charles H. Gordon. 
Theron S. Hare. 
Robert H. Barnes. 
Frank R. Wills. 
Rudolph Oeser. 
William M. McDade. 
John C. Redman. 
Ewell K. Jett. 
Rudolph P. Bielka. 
William R. Dolan. 
Thomas O. Brandon. 
Maxemillian B. De Leshe, 
James R. Harrison. 
Roger K. Hodsdon, 
Alfred G. Scott. 
Howard L. Clark. 
Ernest V. Abrams. 
Lloyd K. Cleveland. 
Raymond St. C. Beckel 
William N. Thornton. 
Burton E. Rokes. 
Donald R. Comstock. 
Andrew M. Harvey. 
Edgar V. Carrithers. 
Ashton B. Smith. 
George Walker. 
Frederick A. Smith. 
Wallace H. Gregg. 
James P. McCarthy. 
Willlam G. Dow. 
John P. Bowling. 
Albert Mel. Wright. 
Fred J. Barden. 
Herbert H. Taylor. 
Ralph W. Floody. 
George K. G. Reilly. 
Charles R. Will. 
Joseph A. Guard. 
Glenn S. Holman. 


Ralph L. Lovejoy. 
James S. Warner. 
James C, Taylor. 
William M. M. Lobrano. 
Jackson R. Tate. 
Alan F. Winslow. 
Milton P. Wilson. 
Charles R. Price. 
Thomas J. Bay. 
Harold B. Herty. 
Samuel S. Fried. 
Paul L. Mather. 
Floyd J. Nuber. 
Charles H. K. Miller. 
Edwin C. Millhouse. 
Leon G. Debrohun. 
Paul G. Wrenn. 
Clarence L. Waters. 
Myron T. Richardson. 
Paul G. Haas, 
Harold W. Alden. 
John A. Sedgwick. 
Clarence H, Pike. 
Howard W. Bradbury. 
George E. Twining, 
Charles C. Ferreuz. 
Henry L. Naff. 

Clyde A. Coggins. 
Sidney L. Huft. 
George E. Kenyon. 
Hugo F. Sasse. 

Carl E. Wiencke. 
James M. Fernald. 
Maurice A. O'Connor. 
Albert R. Buehler. 
Thomas F. Hayes. 
Benjamin C. Purrington. 
Harold J. Walker. 
Arthur H. Small. 
James H. Foskett. 
Malcolm D. MacGregor, 
James J. McGlynn. 
Joseph H. Seyfried. 
Donald McK. Weld. 
Irvin M. Hansen. 
Floyd Gills. 

Edward R. J. Griffin. 
Albert L. Prosser. 
William L. Hickey. 
Russell D. Bell. 
Joseph W. Mullally. 
James B. Bliss. 
Robert W. Boughter. 
Otto F. Johanns. 
Harry Redfern. 
John F. Wegforth. 
Frederick L. Farrell. 
Benjamin S. Henderson. 
Clifford B. Schiano. 
William B. Coleman, 
Elder P. Johnson. 
Robert F. Stockin. 
Florentine P. Wencker, 
Ralph W. Bowers. 
Harry D, Goldy. 
Anton L. Mare. 

John D. Murphy. 
William L. Travis. 
Cyril E. Taylor. 
Robert E. Permut. 
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Harold B. Corwin. 
John A. Pierson. 
Joseph S. Donnell, jr. 
Emanuel Taylor. 

Karl Sommerfield. 
Laurence Bennett. 
Albert M. Van Eaton. 
George C. Weldin. 
Harold J. Bellingham. ` 
John E. Gabrielson. 
Walter 0. Roenicke. 
Nelson H. Eisenhardt. 
Sumper C. Cheever. 
John L. Albice. 
Meinrad A. Schur. 
William W. Behrens. 
Russell C. Bartman. 
Harold R. Holcomb. 
Joseph E. Jackson. 
Forrest A. Rhoads. 
Lewis R. McDowell. 
Raymond A. McClellan. 
Nullet F. Schneider. 
Sordon T. House. 
Roscoe F. Good, 
Thomas H. Robbins, jr. 
Joseph H. Severyns. 


Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter. 


George M. Dusinberre. 
Raymond W. Holsinger. 
Henry S. Dunbar, jr. 
Paul Miller. 

Virgil E. Korns. 
William E. A. Mullan. 
Frank Rorschach, jr. 
George H. Dana. 
William B. Goggins. 
Kendall S. Reed. 
Raymond C. Ferris, 
Moultrie Moses. 
Emmet P. Forrestel. 
Horatio G. Sickel, 4th. 
Clarence J. Ballreich. 
Clarence V. Lee. 
William Sinton. 

Abel C. J. Sabalot. 
Asel B. Kerr. 
Reinhard C. Monreau. 
William I. Leahy. 
Allen P. Mullinnix. 
Henry S. Nielson. 
Earl LeR. Sackett, 
Edmund T. Wooldridge. 
Charles B. Momsen, 
Donald T. Whitmer. 
Roger Brooks. 

Ernest W. Litch. 
Edgar P. Kranzfelder. 
Burton L. Hunter, jr. 
William H. Galbraith. 
Sam L. La Hache. 
Norman R. Hitchcock. 
Warner U. Hines. 
Thomas A. Gaylord. 
John P. Curtis, 
Charles H. Murphy. 
Edward E. Pare, 
Herbert C. Rust. 
Charles S. Beightler, 
William W. Fife. 
Peter F. Hunt. 
Robert D. Threshie. 
Mead S. Pearson. 
Oberlin C. Laird. 
Thomas S. Combs. 
Clarence F. Swanson 
Lewis Corman. 
George P. Kraker. 
Edwin F. Conway. 
Itobert E. Robinson, jr. 
Chester L. Walton. 
Delmer S. Fahrney. 
Kenneth E. Brimmer. 
John N. Kelty. 
Harold E. Peifer. 
Lemuel P. Padgett, jr. 
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Marcy M. Dupre, jr. 
Elwood M. Tillson. 
Marion E. Crist. 
Alexander J. Couble. 
Alya J. Spriggs. 
John W. Marts, jr. 
Donald R. Osborn, jr. 
Benton W. Decker. 
LaRue C. Lawbaugh. 
Warner W. Angerer. 
Richard S. Morse. 
William A. P. Martin, jr, 
Richard Highleyman, 
Walter H. Roberts. 
George A. Seitz. 
John Perry. 
Felix L. Baker. 
Harold R. Parker. 
Leo B. Schulten, 
Frederick V. Barker. 
Hugh E. Haven. 
Brook S. Mansfield. 
Robert E. Melling. 
Frederick B. Kauffman. 
Frederick C. Sachse. 
Ernest E. Stevens. 
George C. Haeberle. 
John B. Longstaff. 
George E. Rosenberry. 
Karl J. Christoph. 
~Lunsford Y. Mason, jr. 
Frederick W. McMahon. 
Carroll L. Tyler. 
Jack E. Hurff. 
Robert Holmes Smith. 
Charles B. Gary. 
John F. Gillon. 
Eugene W. Kiefer. 
Rockwell J. Townsend. 
John E. Whelchel. 
Dudley M. Page. 
Charles C. Hartman. 
Alf O. R. Bergesen, 
Henry N. Mergen. 
Barnett T. Talbott. 
Frank C. L. Dettmann. 
Robert P. Erdman. 
Edward H. McMenemy. 
Paul R. Heineman. 


Ellsworth D. MeEathron. 


Maurice E. Curts. 
Winfield S. Cunningham. 
Eugene F. Burkett. 
Earl R. DeLong. 
Jerome F. Donovan, jr. 
Clyde W. Smith. 
Francis Taylor. 
Robert Bolton, jr. 
Herbert G. Hopwood. 
James H. Chadwick. 
Augustus J. Wellings. 
Stanley E. Martin. 
James B. Donnelly. 
Samnel W. Canan. 
Joln P. Vetter. 
Thomas B. Brittain, 
Harold C. Fitz. 

Royal W. Abbott. 
Fridthjof W. Londahl. 
Robert W. Bockius. 
Harry Corman. 
Richard R. Hartung, 
Frank W. Schmidt, 
Lyman S. Perry. 
Robert H. Hargrove. 
Maurice Van Cleave. 


Carleton C. Champion, jr. 


Charles R. Skinner. 
Drayton Harrison. 
Fred B. Avery. 
Allen Hobbs. 


` William H. Buracker. 


Charles T. Wootten. 
Oscar A. Weller. 
Walter H. Weed, jr. 


Lawrence W, Curtin, 
Theodore G. Haff. 
Jennings B. Dow. 
Samuel H. Arthur. 
Dixwell Ketcham. 
Mark H. Crouter. 
Cato D, Glover, jr. 
Harold F. Fick. 
Charles M. Huntington. 
Frank M. Maichle. 
Oliver W. Gaines, 
Harry H. Hill. 

Royal A. Houghton. 
Darrough S. Gurney. 
Paul W. Steinhagen. 
Robert C. Warrack. 
Douglass P. Johnson. 
Joseph T. Talbert. 
William H. Wallace, 
Beverly A. Hartt. 
Maurice E. Hatch. 
Joseph U. Lademan, jr. 
Benjamin P. Ward, 
John F. Rees. 
Valentine M. Davis. 
Robert P. Cunningham. 
Charles C. Anderson. 
Charles D. Edmunds. 
James B. Carter. 
Jesse B. Goode. 

John B. Mallard. 
James L. Wyatt. 
Clarence MeM. Head. 
John M. Thornton. 
William H. Hutter. 
Roy W. M. Graham. 
William J. Strother, jr. 
Stephen C. Dougherty. 
Julian Med. Boit. 
Francis B. Stoddert. 
John W. Higley. 

John F. Crowe, jr. 
William G. Tomlinson, 
John E. Gingrich. 
Emanuel C. Beck. 


To be lieutenants 


Ernest H. Webb. 
Logan McKee. 

Jobn A. Upshur. 
Walter P. Ramsey, jr. 
Ward C. Gilbert. 
Edward C. Kline. 
Wiley N. Hand. 
Thomas C. Brownell. 
Ruthven E. Libby, 
John J. B. Fulenwider., 
Robert N. Hunter. 
Richard W. Dole. 
Harvey T. Waish. 
Wilson P. Cogswell. 
Peter G. Hale. 
Adelbert F. Converse. 
William L. Ware. 
William A. Finn. 
Robert E. Blue. 
Adolph E. Becker, jr. 
Bruce B. Adell. 
Harry T. Smith. 
Alyin I. Malstrom. 
Lysle E. Ellis. 

Henri H. Smith-Hutton, 
John C. Lester. 
Woodson V. Michaux. 
John H. Shultz. 
Roger E. Nelson, 
Herbert E. Regan. 
Warren K. Berner. 
Clarence E. Voegeli. 
John J. Pierrepont, 
Harold G. Hazard. 
Walter E. Zimmerman. 
Leon J, Huffman. 
John S. Harper. 
Ralph C. Kephart. 
Ralph R. Gurley. 
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William A. Swanson. 
Edwin H. Tillman, jr. 
Frederick J. Cunningham, 
Francis P. Old. 

Paul S. Slawson. 
Norman B. Hopkins. 
Melvin H. Bassett. 
Maurice E. Browder, 
Forrest M. O'Leary. 
Martin J. Gillan, jr. 
Edmond P. Speight. 
Raleigh B. Miller, 
Charles B. McVay, third. 
Carroll T. Bonney. 
James R. Tague. 
William A. P. Thompson, 
Harris ©. Aller. 
Richard H. Cruzen. 
George W. Mead, jr. - 
Hugh W. Turney, 
George D. Morrison. 
Harry D. Power. 
Howard C. Rule, jr. 
Thomas S. Thorne. 
Willard M. Downes, 
Myron A. Baber. 
Austin K. Doyle. 
Hugh D. Lyttle. 
George H. Gregory. 
Charles R. Woodson. 
Marshall A. Anderson. 
Elmer S. Stoker. 

John B. Lyon. 
Campbell Cleave. 
William E. Miller. 
Charles M. Abson. 
James II. Doyle. 
Harry E. Padley, 
Neill D. Brantly. 
Charles D. Murphey. 
Eimer F, Helmkamp, 
William P. Hepburn. 
Harold Coldwell. 
Wiliam G. Livingstone. 


(junior grade) 


Milton E. Miles. 
William S. Parsons. 
Harold D. Baker. 
Cornelius S. Snodgrass, 
Raymond A. Hansen. 
Bradford E. Grow. 
Kenneth L. Forster. 
Edwin A, Taylor. 
John R. Hume, 
Armand J. Robertson. 
Charles L, Ashley. 
James E. Craig. 
Thomas B. Dugan. 
Thomas M. Stokes. 
George W. D. Covell. 
Alfred R. Taylor. 
William J. Sebald. 
Alan R. McCracken. 
Paul H. Wiedorn. 
Otto C. Wierum. 
George P. Hunter, 
Arthur LeR. Hamlin. 
Harold F. Pullen. 
Archibald E. Uehlinger. 
David J. Studabaker, 
Donald S. Evans. 
Charles J. Cater. 
Tom B. Hill. 

Carl F. Espe. 
Ehrwald F. Beck. 
John H. Leppert. 
George E. Nold. 
Fulwar S. Halsoll. 
William F. Jennings, 
Jesse R. Wallace. 
Hubbard F. Goodwin. 
William L. Holm. 
Bradford Bartiett. 
Joyce C. Cawthon. 
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Corydon H. Kimball. 
John A. Hollowell, jr. 
Eliwood E. Burgess. 
Thomas J. Raftery. 
John J. O'Donnell, jr. 
Henry L. Shenier. 
Edward C. Forsyth. 
Robert L. Johnson. 
Robert E. Blick, jr. 
Hyman G. Rickover. 
Humphrey W. Toomey, 
Albert L. Toney. 
Howard R. Healy. 
Lucien Ragonnet. 
Marion E. Murphy. 
Preston S. Tambling. 


George W. Bauernschmidt. 


Frank T. Watkins. 


Clarence L. C. Atkeson, jr. 


John M. Higgins. 
James P. Clay. 
Edward C. Metcalfe. 
Francis M. Adams. 
Robert B. Rothwell. 
Wilfred J. Holmes. 
Roy R. Darron. 

John P. Whitney. 
Anthony L. Danis. 
Arthur A. Clarkson, 
Harry C. Garrison. 
Frederick B. Vose. 
Frank R. Walker. 
Hugh H. Goodwin. 
Albert V. Kastner. 
Robert W. Morse. 
Thomas F. Christie, jt 
Donald R. Eldridge. 
Earl V. Sherman. 
Edmonston E. Coil. 
John Connor. 

George F. Watson. 
Charles O, Phleger. 
James B. McVey. 
Rogers Elliott. 
-Frank ©. Sutton. 
Douglas P. Stickley. 
Perry M. Fenton. 
Herschel A. Smith. 
Harold E. Parker. 
Maurice J. Strong. 
Willard J. Suits. 
Owen Rees. 

John A. Smith. 
Marion N. Little. 
Edward J. O'Kane. 
Frederick L. Riddle. 
Whitaker F. Riggs, jr. 
Henry F. MacComsey. 
Howard E. Orem. 
Eugene E. Elmore. 
Clarke H. Lewis. 
Howard L. Jennings. 
Alvin L. Becker. 
Robert McC. Peacher. 
Edward R. Frawley. 
William L. Freseman. 
Donald H. Johnston. 
George E. Palmer. 
Lloyd D. Follmer. 
Walter E. Gist. 
Edward R. Gardner, jr. 
Robert W. Bedilion. 
Austin S. Keeth. 
Edgar A. Cruise. 
Edward A. Solomons. 
Herbert S. Duckworth. 
William B. Holden. 
John S. Hedrick. 
Charles J. MeWhinnie. 
Isaiah Olch. 

Samuel K. Groseclose. 
Leo P. Pawlikowski. 
Ignatius J. Haley. 
Michael J. Malanaphy. 
William B, Ault. 
Vernon O. Clapp. 
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Russell G. Sturges. 
Robert Hall Smith. 
Robert B, Higgins, jr, 
Bates H. Johnston. 
Howard D. McIntosh. 
Aaron R. Lyon. 
William B. Terrell. 
David B. Justice. 
Lowe H. Bibby. 
Eaton A. Boothe. 
John E. French. 
William S. Campbell. 
Charles F. Hooper. 
Clifford M. Alvord. 
Emory P. Hylant. 
Thomas C. Ryan, jr. 
Thomas T. Beattie. 
Charles O. Humphreys. 
Charles A. Dodge. 
Valvin R. Sinclair, 
Augustus D. Clark. 
Edward B. Arroyo. 
Horatio D. Smith. 
Peter J. Neimo. 
Howard B. Hutchinson. 
Henry L. Parry. 

Jobn P. Cady. 

Edwin E. Woods. 
Edward H. Pierce. 
John E. Murphy. 
William R. Terrell. 
Thomas H. Ochiltree. ` 
John E. Stephens, jr. 
Charles M. Furlow, jr. 
Harold T. Dawson. 
Leon J. Manees. 
James E. Baker. 
Rudolf L. Johnson. 
Arthur L. Pleasants, jr. 
Herbert E. Berger. 
Roland P. Kauffman. 
Worthington S. Bitler, 
Alexander F. Junker. 
Delbert S. Cornwell. 
Byron S. Anderson. 
Kenneth O. Ekelund. 
Karl A. Thieme. 
Charles A. Havard. 
Alfred R. Mead. 
George R. Cooper. 
George T. Boldizsar. 
Harry Keeler, jr. 
Charles O. Comp. 
Malcolm M. Gossett. 
Vernon Huber. 
Sherman R. Clark. 
Halstead S. Covington. 
Horace B. Butterfield. 
Thomas A. Cory. 
Hubert W. Chanler. 
Raymond H. Tuttle. 
Frank Akers. 

William B. Whaley, jr. 
Henry J. Schmidt. 
Robert C. Strong, jr. 
Edward R. Durgin, 
Frederick J. Hekhoff. 
Robert A. Knapp. 
Louis D. Libenow. 
Henry E. Eccles. 
Beverly E. Carter. 
James A. McBride. 
James G, Sampson, 
Harry St. J. Butler. 
Thomas H. Kehoe. 
Hugh W. Hadley. 
Gerald U. Quinn. 
Robert A. J. English. 
Thomas Aldred. 
William C. Cross. 
Frederick S. Hall. 
Malcolm W. Pemberton. 
John M. Cox, jr. 
Edward B. Curtis. 
Carlos J. Badger, 
John L. Pratt. 


Richard C. Scherrer. 
Mellish M. Lindsay, jr. 
Charles D. Garvin. 
Joseph B. Dunn. 
Clarence L. Atkinson, jr. 
Francis B. Johnson. 
Hallock G. Davis. 
Matthew S. Q. Weiser. 
Hugh W. Lindsay. 
Harold R. Stevens. 
William V. Saunders. 
William P. Davis. 
John P. Bennington. 
William F. Hurt. 
Carlton C. Dickey. 
Luther B. Stuart. 


Ralph Earle, jr, 

John L. Nestor. 
Charles W. Crawford. 
John P. W. Vest. 
John Y. Dannenberg. 
Albert K. Morehouse. 
Kenmore M. McManes. 
George L. Menocal. 
Donald W. Gardner. 
Richard S. Waggener, 
Ralph H. Wishard. 
Alfred J. Homann. 
Walter W. Rockey. 
Daniel W. Harrigan. 
Francis J. Mee, 
Albert E. Chapman. 


To be ensigns 


Wilfred G. Lebegue. 
Henry Plander. 
Howell Hedrick. 

Paul S. Crandall. 
James J. Cunningham. 
George H. Charter. 
Charles J. Naumilket. 
Harry E. Hubbard. 
Clifford J. Collins. 
William H. Benson. 
Ernest S. L. Goodwin. 
Charles H. Anderson, jr. 
Clifton G. Grimes. 
William C. Straub. 
William J. Marshall. 
Henry Crommelin. 
Daniel Stubbs. 
George L. Todd. 
James B. Harlow. 
Edward H. Edmundson. 
Dundas P. Tucker. 
Frederick K. Loomis. 
Martin R. Peterson. 
Edward N. Parker, 
Ernest M. Eller. 
Richard G. Voge. 
Robert L. Dyer. 
William P. MeGirr. 
Paul W. Hord. 

Willis H. Pickton. 
William A. Eaton. 
Austin W. Wheelock. 
Stanley P. Moseley. 
Edward K. Walker. 
Richard A. Larkin. 
Lingurn H. Burkhead. 
Wilbur N. Landers. 
Fremont B. Wright. 
John H. Sides. 
Delbert A. Ross. 
Carlton H. Moore. 
Harold V. B. Madsen. 
Vietor D. Long. 
James M. Robinson. 
Alexander Sledge. 
Schuyler N. Pyne. 
Philip S. Creasor. 
Redfield Mason. 
Thomas B. MeMurtrey. 
John W. Murphy, Ir. 
Robert L. Adams. 
David Goldenson. 
Lewis Wallace. 
Thomas M. Brown. 
William Sihler. 

Leslie F. Hoag. 
Claire C. Seabury. 
William H. Beers, jr. 
John H. Long. 

Willis A. Lent. 
Horace G. Trainer. 
George L. Purmort. 
Sherry T. McAdams, jr. 
Edmund B. Taylor. 
Paul A. Hartzell. 
John L. Melgaard. 
Robert E. Cronin. 
Elmer C. Buerkle. 


Charles D. McDaniel. 
Waldo Tullsen. 
Francis J. Thomas, 
David R. Hull. 
Thomas C. Thomas. 
Morgan A. Powell. 
Eugene E. Paro. 

John A. Charlson, jr. 
Richard E. Elliott. 
James A, McNally. 
John R. van Nagell. 
William C. Latrobe, 
Fred C. Billing. 
Bruce D. Kelley. 
Morton C. Mumma, jr. 
David A. Hurt. 

Jeane R. Clark. 

Byron C. Wanglin, jr. 
Chester ©. Smith. 
David M. Tyree. 
Homer O. Dahlke. 
Dwight M. Allgood. _ 
William B. Colborn. 
De Vere L. Day. 
Jackson S. Champlin. 
Terrence R. Cowie. 
James M. Miller. 
Alexander Jackson, jr. 
Philip D. Compton. 
Lee T. Weston. 
George W. Bains. 
James S. Smith, jr. 
Eugene D. Sullivan. 
Frederick B. Warder. 
Stanton H. Harcourt. 
Wiliam G. H. Lind. 
John H. Spiller. 

Joe W. Stryker. 

Cecil B. Gill. 

William B. Howard, jr. 
Stephen A. Hammond, jr. 
George L. Phillips. 
Persifor F. Gibson, jr. 
Malcolm G. Dunlop. 
John W. Brennan. 
Franklin W. Slaven. 
Franklin D. Karns, jr. 
Charles F. Miller. 
Stirling P. Smith. 
Horace W. Blakeslee. 
Anthony L. Rorschach. 
George C. Wright. 
Harry N. Lyon. 
Aubrey G. Lanston. 
Robert H. Gibbs. 


Ernest St. C. von Kleeck, jr. . 


Wallace S. Newton. 
Richard E. Nellis, 
Clarence ©. Ray. 
Clarence E. Haugen. 
Charles H. O'Neil. 
Rodmon D. Smith. 
Wilfred B. Goulett. 
Harman B. Bell, jr. 
Kenneth V. Dawson. 
Lermond H. Miller. 
William H. Putnam. 
Harold ©. Pound. 
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Willard K. Goodney. 
Frank S. Timberlake. 
Joseph W. Ludewig. 
Merle Van Metre. 
James P. Knowles. 
Knowlton Williams, 
Douglas E. Smith. 
William C. Schultz. 
Herbert McNulta, jr. 
Herbert P. Rice. 
Cameron Briggs. 
William L. Messmer. 
Henry T. Brian. 
Fred C. Barnhart. 
Harry A. Simms. 
John D. Reppy. 
Charles V. Broadley. 
Thelman Lester. 
William J. O’Brien. 
Jesse C. Sowell. 
Edward L. Schleif. 
John F. French. 
Monroe X. McGown, jr. 
Everett P. Newton, Ir. 
Harry F. Miller. 
Thomas Burrowes, jr. 
Claude A. Dillavou. 
Lewis S. Parks. 
Donald C. Beard. 
Roland W. Charles. 
Clinton H. Sigel. 
Alwin D. Kramer. 
Roger B. Nickerson. 
Edmund Tweedy. 
Frank A. Munroe, jr. 
John S. Blue. 
Richard H. Gingras. 
Thomas G, Reamy. 
George E. Fee. 
Donald D. Parke. 
Theodore W. Johuson, jr. 
Francis R. Stolz. 
Charles A. Bond. 
Ralph P. Kimzey. 
John H. Broadbent. 
Clement R. Criddle. 
Richard W. Reither. 
Frederick F. Sima. 
Arthur H. Graubart. 
Charles E. Tolman, jr. 
Glenn M. Cox. 
Frederick N. Kivette. 
Ira E. Hobbs. 
Hubert T. Waters. 
William O. Gallery. 
Harold O. Larson. 
Lew W. Roberts. 
John O. Lambrecht. 
Donald C. Varian. 
Carleton ©. Hoffner. 
Harry H. Henderson. 
Charles S. Weeks. 
George C. Hirst, jr. 
William L. Wright. 
Rex S. Caldwell. 
William L. Turney. 
Russell S. Smith. 
Albert E. Jarrell. 
Robert N. Allen. 
John B. Robertson. jr. 
James D. Taylor, 3d. 
Thomas H. Tonseth. 
Creighton K. Lankford. 
James B. Cash. 
Everett E. Mann. 
John J. Lafan. 
Roland B. Vanasse. 
William R. Headden, 
Eugene S. Lee. 

Paul C. Crosley. 
James M. Hicks. 
Robert S. Clark. 
George J. Dufek. 
John G. Blanclie, jr. 
Edward L. Beck. 
John M. Scott. 
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Carl H. B. Morrison. 
William H. Truesdell. 
Vernon D. Wickizer. 
Lee F. Sugnet. 
Haralson F. Smith. 
Kenneth ©. Hurd. 
Warren W. Johnson, 
John H. Griffin. 

James H. Carrington. 
Malcolm D. Sylvester. 
Howard T. Orville. 
Oliver F. Naquin. 
John W. Steele, 

James W. Haviland, 3d. 
John M. Miller. 
Wiliam L. Benson. 
Waldeman N. Christensen. 
Hunter Wood, jr. : 
Clyde F. Malone, 
Joseph H. Wellings. 
Barton B. Bacon, jr. 
Watson T. Singer. 
John S. Day. 

Donald A. Bush. 

John B, Cleland, jr. 
Harry Wagner. 

John B. Poore. 

George A. Leahey, jr. 
Raymond R. Lyons. 
William A, New. 
William W. Graham, jr. 
John F, Goodwin. 
Cornelius M. Sullivan. 
Brenton II. Field. 
Fremont B. Eggers. 
John S. Chitwood. 
Fred R. Stickney. 
Reuben T. Thornton, jr, 
Edward G. Muth. 
Julian B. Jordan. 
James O. Banks, jr. 
George F. O'Keefe. 
Herman E. Schieke. 
John G. Moore. 

Shane H. King. 

Robert I. Coleman. 
Aubrey B. Leggett. 
Alexander C. Thorington, 
George B. Fowler. 
John J. Hourihan, 
Joseph Leicht. 

Thomas M. McGraw. 
William G. Beecher, jr. 
Charles 8. Silsbee. 
Tillett S. Daniel. 
Charles M. Ryan, 
Austin ©. Behan. 
Harold F. Dearth. 
James B. O Hara, 
David G. Greenlee, jr. 
Hamilton L. Stone. 
Charles F. Chillingworth, jr. 
Joseph H. Nevins, jr. 
George J. King. 
Richard Davis, jr. 
William H. Standley, jr. 
Frank P. Tibbitts. 
John G. Brown. 
Adolph Hede. 

Harold H. Pickens. 
Walter S. Mayer, jr. 
Linwood S. Howeth. 
Warren P. Mowatt. 
Carter A. Printup. 
James R. Hanna, 

Cecil L. Blackwell. 
Theodore Wolcott. 
Carroll D. Reynolds. 
Harry L. Ferguson, jr. 
Bennett W. Wright. 
Robert N. Gardner, 
Joseph M. Scruggs. 
Samuel D. Simpson. 
George F. Kershner. 
Frank D. Owers. 
Ashby J. Badger. 


Walter B. Davidson. 
Joseph M. Carson. 
Reginald C. Johnson. 
Herbert E. Schonland. 
Francis B. McCall. 
William S. Howard, jr. 
Byron B. Loomis, 
John B, Brown. 
William S. Veeder, 
Thomas ©. Parker. 
Joseph E. Wilson. 
George Gellhorn, jr. 
Harvey N. Marshall, 
Frederick P. Williams. 
William B. Krieg. 
Andrew E. Harris. 
William W. Agnew, jr. 
Max H. Bailey. 

John E. Florance. 
John G. Hughes, jr. 
Charles S. McKinney. 
Clarence E. Gregerson. 
Lynn C. Petross. 
Martin J. Drury. 
Arthur R. Quinn. 
Virgil F. Gordinier. 
John G. Johns. 
Edward D. Crowley. 
Clifford L. McAuliffe. 
Thomas J. Kimes. 
John R. Lawrence. 
Graham C. Gill. 

Roy R, Ransom, 
Marvin J. West. 
George P. Biggs. 
Perey H. Lyon. 
Norman W. Sears. 
Jack P. de Shazo. 
James V. Query, jr. 
Paul M. Clyde. 

Clyde M. Jensen. 
Thomas J, McGeoy. 
Albert S. Moore. 
Edward A. MeFall. 
Phillip H. FitzGerald. 
Harry B. Heneberger. 
Warren F, Porter, 
Robert J. K. Mensing. 
Thompson F. Fowler. 
Robert N. McFarlane, 
Edwin R. Swinburne. 
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Karl H. Nonweiler. 
Ranald M. MacKinnon, 
John F. Delaney, jr. 
William K. Thompson, 
Alexander MacIntyre, 
Edwin V. Brant. 
Gelzer L, Sims. 

David G. Roberts. 
Hugh P. Thomson. 
Arthur B, Thompson, 
Arthur D. J. Farrell. 
Paul B. Tuzo, jr. 
James M. Smith. 
Thomas J. Hickey. 
William E. Hank. 
George R. Phelan. 
Cecil L. Smith. 

Ralph A. Sentman. 
Ernest J. Davis. 
Charles W. Truxall. 
Richard A. Guthrie. 
Benjamin May, 2d. 
Walter C. Ford. 
Bennett S. Copping. 
David C. Dreier. 

John H. Lewis. 

Paul M. Lion, jr. 
Julian J. Meshaue. 
Frank L. Durnell. 
Wiliam H. Shahan. 
Donald A. Peterson. 
William K. Rhodes. 
William Culbert. 
Rene 8. Wogan. 
Winthrop E. Terry. 
John C. Hammock, 
Gordon B. Rainer. 
Henry H, Love. 
Warren B. Sampson. 
Robert G. Norman. 
William Kirten, jr. 
Lewis M. Markham, jr, 
George F. Mahoney. 
Isaac S. K. Reeves, jr. 
Alfred J. Benz. 
Clanton E, Austin. 
Frank W. Fenno, jr. 
Richard K. Gaines. 
Robert C. Palmer. 
Julian K. Morrison, Ir. 


To be medical directors 


Charles N. Fiske. 
John J. Snyder. 


Richmond C. Holeomb. 


To be medical inspectors 


Frank E. Sellers. 

Edward II. H. Old. 
Paul R. Stalnaker. 
Thurlow W. Reed. 


Edward ©. White. 
Edward U. Reed. 
Edgar L. Woods. 


To be surgeons 


William R. Levis. 
Howard E. Gardner. 
Frederick L. McDaniel. 
John H. Chambers. 
Joel J. White. 

Lyle J. Roberts. 
Frederick R. Hook. 
Perey W. Dreifus. 
Ladislaus L. Adamkiewicz. 
William H. H. Turville. 
Gilbert H. Mankin, 
Benjamin F. Norwood, 
Robert P. Henderson, 
Eben E. Smith. 

James W. Ellis. 

John M. McCants. 
George P. Carr. 

Lewis W. Johnson. 
Harold S. Sumerlin. 
John M. Huff. 

Walter M. Anderson. 
Robert T. Canon. 
Sterling S. Cook. 
Bertram Groesbeck, jr. 
Travis S. Moring. 


Lynn N. Hart. 
Robert H. Collins. 
James A, Fields. 
James F. Hooker. 
Deane H. Vance. 
Brython P, Davis. 
James E. Potter. 
Joseph H. Durrett. 
Morton D. Willeutts. 
Philip S. Sullivan. 
Paul T. Crosby. 
Julius F. Neuberger. 
Clarence J. Brown. 
William W. Behlow. 
Arthur H. Dearing. 
Robert B. Miller. 
Paul M. Albright. 
James E. Houghton. 
Roger M. Choisser. 
Walter A. Fort. 
Felix P. Keaney. 
Frank W. Ryan. 
Paul V. Greedy. 
Leslie B. Marshall. 
Robert P. Parsons, 
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John G. Powell. 
Harry B. La Favre. 
Raymond B. Storch. 
Otto W. Grisier. 
Martin L. Marquette. 

Joseph E. Malcomson. 
Hutchens C. Bishop, jr. 
Wilfred M. Peberdy. 
Claude E. Brown. 
Lewis G. Jordan. 
Jack S. Terry. 
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Albert N. Champion. 
John L. Frazer, jr. 
Harold E. Ragle. 
Horace R. Boone. 
Stephen R. Mills. 
James A. Brown. 
Rollo W. Hutchinson. 
George A. Eckert. 
Ransom H. Holcomb. 
Hardy V. Hughens. 


To de assistant surgeons 


Fred D. Heegler. 
Frederick A. Hemsath. 
James R. Fulton. 
Herman D. Scarney, 
Harry L. Goff. 

Ralph H. Hofler. 
Clifford A. Swanson. 
Harry V. Thomas. 
John Q. Adams. 

John N. C. Gordon. 
James ©. Drybread. 
Frank M. Townsend, jr. 
Frederick S. Foote. 
Bernard S. Pupek. 
Harold W. Naeckel. 
John D. Keye. 

Henry W. Patton. 
Baxter A. Livengood. 
Elmer G. Wakefield. 
Marion T. Rosser. 
Newman K. Bear. 
Gunnar Jelstrup. 
Walter S. Mountain. 
Ocie B. Morrison, jr. 
John P. Brady. 
Edward E. Jones, 
Robert F. Hague. 
Raymond C. Lindholm. 
Clamor H. Gavin. 


David W. Lyon, jr. 
Hugo O. G. Wagner. 
Ebon B. McGregor. 
Rufus A. Schneiders. 
Harold M. F. Behneman. 
Carroll O'Rourke. 
Adolphus A. Berger. 
Charles G. McCormack. 
Melvin D. Abbott. 
John R. Phillips. 
Samuel J. Roberts. 
Hurschell D. Kindell. 
Ray W. Oldenburg. 
Willard B. Pierce. 
Anthony E. Reymont. 
Bruce V. Leamer. 
Hanford Phillips. 
Bartholomew W. Hogan. 
Benjamin R. Ross. 
LeRoy F. Farrell. 
Ralph R. Ploughe. 
Louis A. Hitzeman. 
Sobisca S. Hall. 

David L. Beers. 

Clark T. Alexander. 
David O. Zearbangh. 
Harold O. Cozby. 
James H. MeGranahan. 


To be dental surgeons 


Louis F. Snyder. 
John E. Herlihy. 
Charles C. Bockey. 
Clark E. Morrow. 
Lou C. Montgomery, 
Joseph A. Tartre. 
James I. Root. 
Harold A. Daniels. 
Paul W. Leislex. 
Lawrence E. MeGourty. 
Hubert J. Lehman. 
Howard R. McCleery. 


James C. Lough. 
Sidney M. Akerstrom. 
Errol W. Willett. 
DeWitt C. Emerson. 
Robert S. Maxwell. 
Robert S. Davis. 
Charles C. Tinsley. 
Hubert F. Delmore. 
Harold A. Badger. 
Spry O. Claytor. 
David L. Cohen. 


Citizens ta be assistant dental surgeons 


Daniel W. Ryan. 
Wiliam R. Burns. 


To be pay directors 


Pay Director Thomas H. Hicks, with rank of rear admiral. 
Pay Inspector Ray Spear, with rank of captain. 
Pay Inspector Cuthbert J. Cleborne, with rank of captain. 
To be pay inapectors with rank of commander 

Paymaster William G. Neill. 
Paymaster Benjamin H. Brooke. 
Paymaster Harry E. Collins. 

To be paymasters with rank of lieutenant commander 
Ralph W. Swearingen. 
William V. Fox. 
Charles L. Austin. 

To be passed assistant paymasters with rank of licutenant 

Letcher Pittman. Everett W. Brown. 
Archie B. McKay. William H. Phillips. 
Charles T. Flannery. John L. H. Clarholm. 
Josephus M. Lieber. George H. Crofut. 
Carl L. Biery. Matthew T. Betton. 


Harry H. Hines. John Ball. 
Frank Humbeutel. Carl W. Seitz. 
Harrison W. McGrath. Percy Briggs. 
Robert H. Whitaker. Lamar Lee. 


Andrew C. Shiver. 
Theodore W. S. Runyon. 
Joseph G. Hagstrom. 


Calvi» W. Schaeffer. 
Harry C. Mechtoldt. 
Charles W. Fox. 
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Cyrus B. Kitchen. 
Edward W. Hawkes. 
Earl F. Codding. 
Charles D. Kirk. 
Charles S. Bailey. 
Clark H. Miley. 

To be assistant paymasters with rank of ensign 
Reed T. Roberts. Preston G. Locke. 
James P. Dowden, Robert L. Grove, 
Paul J. Kiel. Don L. Merry. 
Philip White. 
To be chaplains with rank of captain 

Robert D. Workman. 
Edward A. Duff. 

To be chaplains with rank of commander 
William A. Maguire. Maurice M. Witherspoon. 
William N. Thomas. Thomas L. Kirkpatrick. 
Ernest L. Ackiss. 

To be naval constructors with rank of Heutcnant commander 

Edward Ellsberg. George C. Manning. 
Robert W. Ferrell. Adrian R. Marron, 
Donald Royce. Joseph L. McGuigan. 
Gordon W. Nelson. John I. Hale. 

Fred M. Earle. Robert N. S. Baker. 
Edward L. Cochrane. William Nelson. 

To be assistant naval constructors with rank of lieutenant 

(junior grade) 

Carlyle L. Helber. 

Dale Quarton. 

Henry A. Ingram. 

Edward C. Craig. 

Alden R. Sanborn. 

Milo R. Williams. 

Irving L. Lind. 


Guy J. Cheatham. 
Harold T. Smith, 
John H. Davis. 
Charles J. Lanier. 
David W. Robinson. 


Leonard Kaplan. 
Francis H. Whitaker. 
Harry W. Pierce. 
Nicholas A. Draim. 
Leslie A. Kniskern. 
Leland D. Whitgrove. 
Bernard E. Manseau. 
John A. Sweeton. 

To be assistant civil engineers with rank of lieutenant (junior 

grade) 8 
Henry P. Needham. 
Beauford W. Fink. 
To be chief boatswains with and after ensign 

John W. Thrunk. William J. Smith. 
Benjamin B. Johnson. Walter C. Fitzpatrick. 
George M. Coryell. Albert E. Baker. 
George L. Kennedy. Frederick W. Filbry. 
Lewis W. Adkins. Forest A. Cole. 
William G. Baker. Hubert George. 
John A. Muelchi. Walter J. Daly. 
George J. Duck. Robert C. West. 
Frank Harder. Farrell N. C. Overall. 
John J. Smith. Herman ©. Fredericks. 
Clande Tucker. John T. Sunderman. 
Conard Motz. 

To be chief gunners, to rank with and after ensign 
Carl J. Nerdahl. Robert W. Morrison. 
Alvin W. McCoy. Harrison H. Blevins. 
Frederick G. Weilenmann, George A. Collette. 

Fred Jordan. Edwin C. Jepson, 
George A. Cruze. 

To be chief machinists, to rank with and after ensign 
Axel E. Tangren. Joseph J. Ouwelant. 
Eduard G. Jahnke. Paul L. Henneberg. 

Robert Farris. Henry W. Price. 
Zemp W. Cornwell. George L. McMullen. 
Raymond O. Deitzer. John A. Lowe. 

Mark A. Savelle. Burr W. Sommer. 
Frank D. Butler. Douglas H. West. 

To be chief carpenters, to rank with and after ensign 

Samuel Butrick. Harry C. Klopp. 
Lars J. Larson., David Somers. 
Milton DeMilt. William J. Kennedy. 
. Paul J. Lynch. William H. Berry. 
Gustave A. Gillgren. 
To be chief pharmacists, to rank with and after ensign 


Carson A. Nelson. 
Herbert S. Lansdowne. 

To ve chief pay clerks, to rank with and after ensign 
Cabell R. Berry. Edward W. Hume. 
John J. MacDonald. Arthur H. Fletcher. 
James F. Yoes. Thomas S. Lowry. 
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John P. Wilson. 
Alma E. Salm. 
Raymond C. Ball. 
Arthur S. Wrenn. 
John J. McGrath. 
Dale A. Palmer. Crawford T. Folsom. 
George W. Dean. Norris D. Whitehill 


To be a lieutenant commander 
Joseph H. Hoffman. 
To be lieutenants 


John W. Dillinder. Harold F. Hale. 
Lannis A. Parker. Harold J. Kircher. 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


Kenneth R. Hall. 
Cecil Faine. 
Hiram P. Shaw. 


Carlile Reid. 

Harry L. Creswick. 
Archie J. McDaniel. 
Chauncey J. Buckley. 
James A. Harris. 


To be a surgeon 
Park M. Barrett, with rank of lieutenant commander. 
POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 


Charles A. Cline, Clinton. 
Robert T. Husband, Litchfield. 


MISSOURI 


Aaron D. Peterson, Browning. 
Alva B. Cloud, Fayette. 
Joseph Volle, Harrisonville. 
Chester D. Green, Hume. 
James A. Coder, Lewistown. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Erecutire nomination withdrawn from the Senate December 
22, 1925 
Charles Gates Dawes to be brigadier general, reserve, with 
rank from March 18, 1926, which was submitted to the Senate 
December 21, 1925. This withdrawal is made at the personal 
request of General Dawes. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, December 22, 1925 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, as we are now in the 
foreglow of earth’s gladdest day, we praise Thee with the 
deepest gratitude. Thou wilt soon speak Thy greatest note of 
love. In this music out of the eternities we bless Thee that 
there is no strain of hate. We thank Thee that in this way 
Thou art satisfying the hungry cry of earth. Oh, let the 
angels’ song break forth and flood the unborn years with peace 
and good will. Give unto all of us the spirit that fulfills the 
obligation of this mission. Spirit of God, come upon our whole 
land and awaken and stir the wearied hearts of all men with 
Christmas cheer. May they be inclined to follow the music of 
the Master's message. Do Thou turn our doubts into faith, 
our loss into gain, and our grief into joy. May the hungry 
have bread, the poor have shelter, and our people everywhere 
have great comfort. Fill all homes with the sweetest joy. 
Remember the children, and may they bring to their parents 
increasing satisfaction while the days go by. And, oh, the 
loved ones, separated and far away, do Thou gather them 
beneath the shadow of Thy wing. When our course runs out 
at the ebb of the world that we love, may we have a welcome 
to the Fathers arms and the Father's home, through Him 
who became the manger babe, but now is gloried forever and 
foreyer as the world’s Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and. 


approved, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title: 

S. 1423. An act to relinquish the title of the United States to 
the land in the donation claim of the heirs of J. B. Baudreau, 
situate in the County of Jackson, State of Mississippi, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested. 
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ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled joint resolutions of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

S. J. Res. 28. Senate joint resolution to declare Saturday, De- 
oe 26, 1925, a legal holiday in the District of Columbia; 
an 

S. J. Res. 20. Senate joint resolution providing for the filling 
of a vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution of the class other than Members of Congress. 


JOHN W. LANGLEY 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged 
report from the committee appointed on December 9 to consider 
the Langley case. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio presents a privi- 
leged report from the committee of which the gentleman is 
chairman, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The special committee appointed in accordance with the resolution 
of the House on December 9 to consider the election returns and 
qualifications of Jonx W. LANGLEY, Member of Congress elect from the 
tenth Kentucky district, would respectfully report. 

While a Member of the Sixty-eighth Congress, on May 13, 1924, 
Mr. LANGLEY was convicted of conspiracy in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Kentucky under section 37 of the 
Penal Code, and was sentenced to serve a term of two years in the 
Atlanta penitentiary. From this conviction a writ of error was taken 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circult. That court, 
on November 13, 1925, affirmed the conviction in the district court. 
A motion for rehearing was filed and decided against the accused on 
December 4 last. On December 8 a stay of execution of the sentence 
was ordered by the circuit court, to continue until five days after 
the first motion day in the United States Supreme Court for the 
year 1926, January 4, with the further provision that if prior to 
that date a petition for certiorari should be presented in that court, 
the execution of the sentence should be deferred until a decision 
should be rendered upon the petition. 

At the November election for 1924, Mr. Lanaiey was reelected as a 
Representative from the tenth Kentucky district. Without an ex- 
pression of the individual opinions of the members of the committee, 
it must be said that with practical uniformity the precedents in such 
cases are to the effect that the House will not expel a Member for 
reprehensible action prior to his election as a Member, not even for 
conviction for an offense. On May 23, 1884, Speaker Carlisle de- 
cided that the House had no right to punish a Member for any 
offense alleged to have been committed previous to the time when 
he was elected a Member, and added, “ That has been so frequently 
decided in the House that it is no longer a matter of dispute.” 

A more serious question arises, however, in the case of Mr. LANGLEY, 
in that the House could not permit in its membership a person serving 
a sentence for crime. It is, however, again in accordance with 
precedent that final action shall not be taken until a criminal charge 
has been disposed of in the court of last resort. 

The committee are informed that a petition for certiorari on behalf 
of Mr. LANGLEY has already been filed in the Supreme Court, seeking 
a reversal of the conviction. There is every prospect of an early 
disposition of this petition, and the committee recommend that no 
action be taken at present. It is well known that Mr. LANGLEY is not 


‘participating in the proceedings of the House, and it is understood 


that his resignation will be immediately presented in case of the 
refusal of the petition for certiorari. 

The committee do not ask at this time to be discharged from the 
duties imposed upon them. If there should be unusual delay in 
action on the petition for certiorari, or other circumstances arise 
which would seem to require action, the committee desire leave to 
make a further report to the House. 

THEODORE E, BURTON. 
Oris WIxGo. 

EARL C. MICHENER, 
Frep S. PURNELL. 

R. WALTON Moors, 


The SPEAKER. The report will lie on the table and is 
ordered to be printed. 


BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I call from the Speaker's table 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 20 and ask for its present con- 
sideration, in place of House Joint Resolution No. 61, which is 
on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls from 
the Speaker's table Senate Joint Resolution 20, which the Clerk 
will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: : rep he rk a — of Nace Nie Guk Petal meen 
t e solemn question of whether the laws o e Unit 
nate joint resolution (No. 20) providing for the filling of a vacancy | |. ; 
aoe oes Board of 8 of e Institation of the class | States require of their agents lying, cheating, and stealing in 
ther than Members of Congress order to enforce the law. What is the law for? The law is 
zá to prevent drinking and to save the youth of the country, 
Resolved, etc., That the vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Now, I want to call your attention to this fact. I am not 
Smithsonian Institution of the class other than Aaaa 5 * very familiar with the prohibition unit of the Government, 
which now exists, be filled by the appointment of Dwight W. Morrow, | but I understand there are several thousand of these agents, 
of New York. but how many I do not recall. In every community of the 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to | United States this sort of thing is being done, and this affair 
ask a question about this matter. I have forgotten just how | at the Mayflower is not the only star in the heavens. It is not 
these Regents are appointed. I had the impression that some | the one swallow that makes a summer, but it is merely an 
were appointed by the Speaker, some by the Vice President, and | indication of what is going on all over this country. These 
some by the President. Does the House have to elect some? men are officers of the Government. We teach our children to 
Mr. BACON. Those that are appointed other than by the | revere and honor the Government of the United States. What 
House or by the Senate are appointed on the nomination of the | must be the effect on them when they see their officers engaged 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, and that nomination | in orgies such as this? They will unconsciously absorb such 
must be acted upon by both Houses of Congress. principles and make them theirs. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This nomination has been 


Now, mark you, the prohibition law is intended to save the 
acted upon by the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution? | youth of the land; and if in every neighborhood in this coun- 
Mr. BACON. They made the nomination, and the nomina- 


try these prohibition agents are permitted to conduct them- 
tion has been approved by the Senate. Selves as they did here, what sort of character will the youth 
of the country have? We would be swapping the devil for a 
witch. We might be able to retain our sons sober, but the 
character which they will develop will be a character far 
worse even than that of drunkenness, Every boy in every com- 
munity where one of these raids is staged knows all about it— 
far better than grown men—and it is impossible to prevent the 
youth of the land from absorbing such infamous principles. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not hold these men entirely liable for 
this trouble. I am going to show you where this trouble 
rests. I am like General Andrews, who says he wants to get 
the higher-up men. He is not concerned with my friend there 
who has it in his hip pocket—not now—[laughter], he is after 
the big man who is furnishing it. I am not after these poor 
young fellows that probably know no better. I am going to 
show you by the record that these men acted under orders 
from the higher men in the department. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HERSHY. Who is to decide whether this money is spent 
properly or improperly under your amendment? Is that to be 
done by decision of the Comptroller General, who passes finally 
upon the payment of the bill? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. HERSEY. You think that will work, and work all right? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; generally. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just follow me a moment. On page 414 
of the hearings Mr. Vare asked a question about this appropria- 
tion and Mr. Jones answered it. I don't know who Mr. Jones 
is. I never heard of him, but I gather he is a high officer in 
the department. Mr. Jones said: 


That is an item, Mr. Vare, for the purchase of evidence. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. House Joint Resolution No. 61, similar to 
the Senate joint resolution just passed, will be laid upon the 
table. 

TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 5959) 
making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
appropriation bill, with Mr. SNELL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that when the com- 
mittee rose last night a point of order was pending, on which 
the Chair is ready to rule at this time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the point of order was re- 
served and was not pending. I simply reserved the point of 
order so that the gentleman from Virginia might be able to 
debate the question. I withdraw the reservation because I am 
sure the gentleman's amendment is not subject to a point of 
order. That will give the gentleman from Virginia the floor, 
and I serve notice that I will follow him and take the other 
side of the question. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I also ask that the amend- 
ment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I was induced to offer this amendment because of the 
extraordinary report that had been presented to this House in 


An item to purchase evidence to convict with. It reminds me 
of a man who went to a lawyer in New York with a great case 
and laid it before him and said, “ What will you charge me to 
take this case?” “Well,” said he, “I will charge yon $50,000 
if you furnish the evidence or $150,000 if I furnish it.” This is 
a proposition to buy evidence. It does not sound right. It has 
not got an American ring to it. 

“For the purpose of purchasing evidence of violations of 
the law and incidental expenses connected therewith ”"—inci- 
8 is good“ such as the purchase of liquor and sometimes 
meals.“ 

It does not say anything about tickets to dances—two tickets 
to dances with ladies. It says nothing about banquets to 13, 
with 5 bottles of old Scotch provided for 13 men, all of whom 


reference to a prohibition raid at the Mayflower Hotel in this BXceee ONG WER A Decision sent: ayn any. Soret Gaye 
I never knew of that capacity among men. [Laughter.] 

city during the past summer. I can say only in a word that ear further chet len ma Mrs Jonna was Kake? 

any man who will read the report of the hearings on this ques- ys. a = 8 

tion and read what was done by the agents of the Government Do you allow them to stage a banquet and pay for it out of this 

will recognize that the whole proceeding was a disgrace to the | fund? 

Government of the United States. My amendment is offered Mr. Joxns, No; not generally speaking. If it is necessary to have 

to rectify that condition of things, so that in the prosecution of | a party or a meal, as I have stated here in my first statement, we will 

the laws of the United States lying, cheating, and stealing | pay for the party or meal in order to purchase the Hquor. 

shall not have the indorsement of the Government of the 

United States. One of these agents registered at the May- That is, Mr. Jones indorses parties, meals, and so forth; and 

flower Hotel under the name of THEopore E. Burton, known to let us see what happened when these vouchers came in. I 

us all as one of the most distinguished Members of this House. | hope you have read these vouchers and this evidence. I give 
I see my honored friend sitting before me [Mr. Burton]. them below. : 

One of these agents admitted to the stealing of “the livery of The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 

heaven” in his honored name to serve the devil in.” | has expired. 
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Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended 10 minutes. This is 
very interesting. 

Mr. MADDEN, 
hope—— 

Mr. CULLEN. Well, I ask that the gentleman's time be ex- 
tended fiye minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. - I have no objection to that. 

Mr. TUCKER. I am very much obliged to the gentleman. 
On page 418 is a letter of Mr. Yellowley who signs himself, 
“ Chief, General Prohibition Agents,” giving instructions to this 
man how to conduct this raid, and in it he says, “ The fact that 
certain expenditures must be made in order to make the proper 
appearance "—to look like a Congressman [laughter]; to play 
the part of a steel magnate, as he says, and then later on, 
“play the part of a dead-game sport” [laughter] when he had 
the ladies around him, and “to make proper appearance and 
gain the confidence of people who may give you the informa- 
tion in regard to violations ’—must not deter you. 

This is Mr. Yellowley giving his instructions. Now, gentle- 
men, listen to this. After those vouchers were brought in and 
laid before the chief, not only Mr. Yellowley but Deputy Com- 
missioner H. F. Mires gives this certificate: 


I certify that the services have been performed by direction of the 
commissioner, except as noted— 


Selah— 


that they were necessary and proper; that the annexed statement has 
been examined and that the amounts claimed are just and reasonable. 


Not only he but two other commissioners sign it, in the lan- 
guage of Chief Justice Marshall, that the expenditures were 
“necessary and proper.“ It is very interesting. How did Judge 
Marshall construe those words “ necessary and proper”? That 
any one of a number of methods for obtaining an end might be 
a necessary one, and that the word “proper” meant “bona fide 
appropriate to the end.” 

Examine these vouchers. When he gave his parties to women, 
when he went on drives at night to Maryland in an automo- 
bile with women, when he was buying liquor for the women, 
when he was going to dances with them and spending the 
people’s money, was that bona fide appropriate to the end of 
enforcing the prohibition laws? Oh, gentlemen, look at this 
paper; read it carefully. This thing must stop, and the only 
way to stop it is to put some such measure as this in the law 
and then have the Judiciary Committee provide a proper pen- 
alty. Otherwise what do we have? Gentlemen do not realize 
that this is going on all over the country, debauching the char- 
acter of our young people. 

Preachers and philosophers are trying to find out what has 
come over our country since the war. “Change and decay” in 
morals, polities, and religion. There are many reasons for it, 
but when the Government of the United States, high and su- 
preme, puts its imprimatur upon this sort of thing as justify- 
ing the enforcement of any law it lets loose in every community 
a poison that destroys moral character. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have one-half minute more. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let us be reasonable about this. 

Mr. DYER. I just want to ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman's time be extended one-half 
minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman a question and I would like for 
his time to be extended to two minutes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, if there are other questions to 
be asked, I would like to ask one myself. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the commit- 
tee seems to think he needs the time. I should be very glad 
to turn this into “an experience meeting” and have all questions 
asked. That is the way we would get at the truth. Turn it 
into such meeting and let us have that sort of meeting here 
all day, and I will promise to convert the doubtful. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want the gentleman from Virginia 


It is interesting and important, but I 


to think I am trying to cut him off. 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, no; I understand the gentleman. 

Mr. DYER. I simply wanted to ask the gentleman why this 
should not apply generally instead of to one specific law. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired, 


The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
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Mr. TUCKER. Under the leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I will do so, first, by inserting the vouchers of Edward 
O. Birgfeld, one of the prohibition agents who was assigned to 
make the raid on the Mayflower Hotel by E. C. Yellowley, chief, 
general prohibition agents, in the language referred to above, 
and then insert the approval of said vouchers by said E. C. 
Yellowley and by H. F. Mires, deputy commissioner, all of 
which will be found on pages 420-423 of the hearings before 
the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations 
on the Treasury Department appropriation bill for 1927: 


June account of Edward O. Birgſeld 


1925 
June 1. Mayflower Hotel investigation. Norg.—Assigned to 
special Investigation in connection with obtaining 
evidence of violation of national prohibit act. See 
fone De letter of authority for expenditures attached 
ereto. 

Washington, D. C. Special assignment. Hanging 
around hotel and getting acquainted with friends o 
the management of Mayflower Hotel and gettin 
into their confidence preparatory to obtaining evi- 
dence. Breakfast, $1.85; dinner, $2.90; supper, 
$3.50; tips. $0.75; room, $5; telephone, $0.2 eA 

2. Washington, D. C. Special assignment. Met Jules 
Venice, maitre d'hotel, and chatted with him and 
made arrangements for party to be held on June 17, 
at which uor was to be furnished and served. 
Breakfast, $1.80; dinner, $2.30; supper, $3.35; 
room, $5; covers for supper dance for two, $3 (se 
and 9.51 soft drinks for self and lady, $2.50; tips, 

1.10. Du day had drink with Venice, “Old 


ring 
( ESA O E D 19. 05 


5 13. 40 
4, Washington, D. C. 
Creek links 
man). 


In morning played golf on Rock 
this to live up to my role as big steel 
In afternoon returned; further investigation 
to obtain evidence. Breakfast, $1.75; dinner, $2.90: 
supper, $3.45; tips, $0.85; room, 85 

5. Washington, D. C. Mayflower Hotel. Talked with bell 
boys at hotel reference to location of hotel stock of 
liquor. Room service and dining room waiters only 
ones that make deliveries at room, Entertained 
lady at hotel for appearances. Breakfast, out; 
dinner, $2.25: supper for two (the entertainment 

. $7.20: covers for supper dance for two, 
drinks, $1.50; telephone, $0.10; tips, $1.35; 
on, D, C. Mayflower Hotel. In morning out 
to golf club; slowly working up confidence with the 
management ; prospects looking promising. Break- 

fast. $1.80; dinner, $2.50; supper, $3.85; tips, 
$0.50; room, $5; laundry at hotel, 52.03 

7. Washington, D. C. Sunday. Played golf in morning 
and at 12.30 saw Chief Luckett at his home and con- 
ferred; in afternoon and evening remained around 
hotel. Breakfast. $1.55; dinner. $2.15; supper, 
$3.90; tips, $0.85; valet pressing, $1; room, 88 

8. Washington, D. C. Mayflower Hotel. Credit men hav- 
ing convention at hotel. Waiters and other manage- 

ment officials very busy. I was on the alert and 
watched for indications that liquor was being or 
might be sold. Could not confer with them account 
heavy business. Breakfast, ont: dinner, $2.85; sup- 

per, $3.75; room, $5; tips, 80.50 

9. N D. C. Mayflower Hotel. Nothing hap- 
pened to-day. I am merely marking time. I am 
gaining ground and being treated royally, and I be- 

lieve they take me for what I pretend to be; plans 

for June 17 hold good. Saw Venice to-day aud had 

drink with him in his office. Breakfast, $1.40; din- 

ner, $2.95: supper, $3.65; room, $5; tips, $0.85___ 

10. Washington, D. C. Mayflower Hotel. In morning 
pare golf and in afternoon took a lady to tea in 

otel to keep up appearances. Not trying to make 

buys; waiting for party to come off first. Saw 
Venice and he assured me he would take care of 
everything O. K. regarding furnishing liquor for the 

5 Breakfast, $1.50; dinner, $2.80; tea for two, 

ar supper, $3.20; room, $5; tips, 80.788 

11. Washington, D. C. Mayflower Hotel. All morning 
remained around hotel, talking with Venice and his 

help. Had drinks with Venice and otherwise mark- 

ing time for present. Breakfast, $1.45; dinner, 
$2.20; supper, 13.65; tips, $1; room, $5; laundry, 
r e IE Da 

12, Washington, D. C. Mayflower Hotel. Went out to 
If club and played golf; returned to hotel and had 

unch ; talked to Venice in his office; still waiting 

for developments, Breakfast, $1.45; dinner, $2.20; 

228; 99.50 > . E 

18. Washington, D. C. Mayflower Hotel. After breakfast 
at hotel went to office of Chief Luckett and con- 


13. 95 


19. 40 
15. 68 


14. 45 


12. 10 


13. 85 


17. 00 


14. 61 


14. Washington, D. C. Mayflower Hotel. Sunday. 
Waited around hotel; nothing new; spent afternoon 
with Venice, ete ete. Breakfast, $1.65; dinner, 
$2.15; supper, $3.90; room, $5; tips, $0.75; tele 


pi ee ILE ts ee Ewe RS SM iy neta Rae Pa, 


13. 55 


1925 


June 15. Washington, D. C. Mayflower Hotel. In morning 
conference with Chief Luckett; in afternoon con- 
ferred with Venice, and Venice asked me how many 
bottles liquor would I want, ete. Breakfast, $1.60; 
dinner, $2.60; supper, $3.85; pressing, $2.25; tele- 

CCC 15. 60 

returned at 4 

Did not see Veni 


15. 80 


——— ——— — a a e e e e e 


8 at party, all ot 
whom except one were United States officers. 
fast, $1.25; dinner, $2.90; tips, $0.50; telephone, 
$0307 spon; $020 2-5 0 
To amount expended for giving a banquet to certain 
agents, whose attendance would enable them to see 
and testify concerning violations of the national 
rohibition act, the sum of. $229, the pangnet aring 
eld in Jefferson Room of Mayflower Hotel, an 
same arranged by Jules Venice and Rinardo Blazi, 
maitre d'hotel. and assistant, respectively. For 
rinting invitation cards in connection with banquet, 
110.11 to tip to maitre d'hotel, $20; to tip to as- 
sistant maitre d'hotel, $5; to tip to waiters, $5; to 
one bottle Scotch whisky purchased from Blazi for 


9. 95 


279. 11 
18. 


and deliver to him evidence procured. tah pie room, 


11. 55 
19, 


20. 


8 
8 


kfast, $1.20; dinner, out; supper, $3.50; ti 
: Š; : telephone, $0.20. 13. 26 


$0.70; room 3 laundry, $2.66 
Breakfast, 81.8 dinner, $2.10; supper, out; room, 
85; supper dance with ja , $2; drinks 
(soft), $1.50; $0.75; telephone, 02 — m 0 
21. Breakfast, „N. y arran, by 
w 


room, $5; 

four to 

land, $12; tip 

to chanteur, Slane a aan 

22. 5 $1.80; dinner, out; supper, $2.95; room, 
$ Ups, 

23. Breakfast 


82. 60 
10. 25 


party of four, including 


friends, they 
taken out at Venice’s suggestio 

sary to keep his confidence and procure evidence, 
ete), 3 supper, $2.90; 1 quart Scotch whisky, 
tips, $1.50 ; room, 68. 
; ti oP besain KESIAN AE 401 1 quart 
B gto e 0 og a 5 } room, peak 

reakfast, out; dinner, ; supper, 90; room, 
$5; telephone, 30.40 10. 60 

. Breakfast, out; dinner, out; pe $2.90; : 
tips, 2. 1 i quart Scotch, 811 1 At 882 — 24.15 

5 ner, out; supper, : 
4 0 10.95 
in 

18.10 


87. 75 


„ ; t 

5; telephone, $0.40; tips, $0.50------- PAIN 
28. Breakfast, $1.80; dinner, $2. ; supper, $3.15; tips, 

$0.75; room, $5; telephone, LLE NT EEA ee 

. Breakfast, 81.35; taxi , $1. (Checked out of hotel 
as per instructions and it was necessary to leave 
there as I had lived there to avoid creating any sus- 
picion after my departure that would have wrecked 
ina wre ips, $1 to porter, bell boy, maid, and 


(Add.) On June 25 Venice suddenly appeared to have 
some suspicions and began as + og gear of a sig- 
nificant nature, and also appea o be more or less 
out of his usual cheerful desire to serve us, and in 
view of the fact that he had upon several occasions 
treated us, and in the natural spirit of reciprocity, 
ostensibly, purchased a box of his favorite cigars 
and gave to him. Cigars, $5..-...~.. 


8. 85 


5. 00 
784. 81 


in 

accordance with No. 8 of the method of advertising and under the 
form of agreement lettered 1 C, as shown on the reverse hereof, 

Paid by cash from advance fund for 1 8 


ELLOWLEY, 
Special Disbursing Agent. 

I certify that the services have been performed by direction 2 the 
commissioner, except as noted; that they were necessary and proper; 
that the annexed statement has been examined, and that the amounts 
elalmed are just and reasonable, except as noted. 

Approved for 8203.01. 

. H. F. MIrES, 
D: ty Commissioner., 
E. C. YELLOWLEY, 
Chief General Prohibition Agents. 


Early was an associate of Birgfeld in this raid, and they 
stayed, under the direction of their superiors, at the May- 
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flower from the ist to the 16th of May, and Early stayed also 
a part of June at the Mayflower with Birgfeld. The total 
cost of the inyestigation of the raid, as shown on page 424 of 
the hearings heretofore referred to, was $963.86, and during 
that time they paid $228 for liquor. (See Id. p. 424. 

I doubt if the history of the world, even the darkest days of 
the Roman Empire with their debauchery, can equal the story 
depicted in these vouchers for reckless waste of the public 
money, debasement of character, and all the evils that ac- 
company the old story of “ wine, woman, and song.” 

Mark you, these men were engaged presumably in enfore- 
ing a law—the Volstead law—and yet in the six weeks’ time in 
which they were engaged, according to their own vouchers, they 
openly violated that law fifteen times by drinking with their 
victims, against the law, in the Mayflower Hotel, and by pos- 
Sessing liquor which the law does not allow except for me- 
dicinal purposes or when purchased before the enactment of 
the Volstead law. How many additional violations of the law 
in this regard were committed we can only infer, but fif- 
teen are admitted, May 2, 11, 15, June 3, 9, 11, 14, five on 
the 15th, 17th, 23d, and 24th. They had been buying from 
and drinking liquor with Jules Venice, the head waiter, and 
his assistant all these days. They had staged their banquet 
on the 15th of June, for 18, with five bottles of Scotch, cock- 
tails, and liquors and expensive cigars in addition, the purchase 
of which was ample for the conviction of Venice; but, to show 
the depth of his feeling for and his indebtedness to Venice, on 
the 2ist of June he arranged a dinner for him and two of his 
lady friends; but this was not enough to show his deep interest 
in Venice, for on the 23d of June, two days afterwards, he 
gave a dinner to a party of four, including Early and Venice's 
two lady friends, who were “taken out at Venice’s suggestion,” 
at a total cost for that day of $37.75, including one quart of 
Scotch whisky for refreshments. 

To stab his victim the treachery shown in these acts has its 
coup erpat: in the treachery of Joab to Amasa (II Samuel xx, 

as 


And Joab said to Amasa, Art thou In health, my brother? And Joab 
took Amasa by the beard with the right hand to kiss him. 

But Amasa took no heed to the sword that was in Joab's hand; so 
he smote him therewith in the fifth rib, and shed out his bowels to the 
ground, and struck him not again; and he died. 


These papers show the authority of the agent to make the 
raid. The vouchers show how he made it and the cost to the 
Government, and (third) the approval of the services by his 
superior officer and the prices paid for the “ wine and women 
sprees” of these agents for a month at the Mayflower. An 
interesting account of this raid as brought about may be seen 
on page 379 of the hearings referred to. 

When my attention was called to this evidence, I was greatly 
shocked, and I determined that I would give the House the 
opportunity of saying whether such acts could be justified in 
the enforcement of this law, and I therefore offered the follow- 
im 233 to the Treasury Department appropriation bill 

or $ 


Page 20, line 18, after the word “immediately ” and the colon, add : 
“Provided further, That no part of the appropriation carried in this 
bill to enforce the national prohibition act shall be expended by any 
officer or employee of the Government of the United States to induce 
any person by fraud, deceit, or falsehood to violate the national pro- 
hibition law.” 


This was to give assurance to the country that such proceed- 
ings should not be sanctioned by the American Congress. 

The issue was clearly brought out by Mr. Manpen (see 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Monday, December 21, 1925, pp. 1316- 
1317), when the amendment was first proposed by me, by his 
propounding this question: 


Mr. MappEen. My question is whether it is intended by the amendment 
which the gentleman proposes to prohibit the purchase of evidence 
in the ordinary course of the enforcement of the act? 

Mr. TUCKER. If the purchase of evidence in the ordinary course 
of the enforcement of the act is carried on now by fraud, deceit, 
misrepresentation, or otherwise, I say yes; it is intended to correct 
that, 


That sets forth the issue clearly. The question is not one 
of approval or disapproval of prohibition. That is not involved. 
The question is merely one of enforcement of the law, for which 
I stand, and have stood since I came to Congress in March, 
1922; and it was further clearly brought out in the question 
which I put to Mr. Byrns, of Tennessee (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, December 22, 1925, p. 1347), when he had just stated that 
if my amendment “is adopted you might as well repeal the 
Volstead law.” When I propounded this question to him— 
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I understand my friend's position to be this, that the adoption vf 
this amendment is an abolition of law enforcement. Does the gentle- 
man hold that, that in order to enforce the law, It must be done by 
fraud, deceit, and falsehood? 

Mr. Bynxs. By no means. 

Mr. TUCKER, That is the position the gentleman takes, 


It is perfectly clear that gentlemen who oppose this amend- 
ment are driven to this position, which they admit in the dis- 
cussion, that the only way in which the Volstead law can be 
enforced is by the use of fraud, deceit, and misrepresentation, 
while my position as shown by the amendment is that I am 
heartily in favor of the enforcement of the law, for I haye 
yoted for all appropriations made for that purpose, and I have 
not offered to strike out this appropriation, and I am for giv- 
ing it a fair chance under General Andrews; but I insist, and 
shall insist to the end, that no law which is dependent upon 
the sanction of such conditions by Congress as prevailed at the 
Mayflower Hotel, evidencing a debasement of moral standards 
unparalleled in the history of our country, should be sanc- 
tioned in order to enforce the law, Gentlemen, by their posi- 
tion, Indorse the most dangerous heresy ever promulgated in 
America that “The end justifies the means.” 

It is a doctrine which has annihilated States, stifled liberty, 
immolated morality, and debased human character whereyer it 
has been tried, and yet gentlemen are willing to leave such a 
principle to be voiced in the laws of our Government and in 
the action of its officers; and some gentlemen, with a political 
cast in their argument, regret that anyone should be so con- 
siderate of the bootiegger, who is treacherous and faithless in 
plying his infamous trade by fraud and deceit, but ask us to 
adopt the same measures which they reprobate in him. They 
denounce him as false and beyond the pale of recognition, and 
yet ask that the Government should adopt the principles of 
this outcast in its dealing with him. They know that he is 
treacherous, deceitful, and outside the pale of recognition, and 
by some metaphysical hocus-pocus they invite this great Gov- 
ernment to follow him in the same way, and adopt principles 
to catch the outlaw that no individual or state of moral 
statue would admit for a moment; and they argue strenu- 
ously that “the hair of the dog is good for the bite” when 
all students of Government know that such a doctrine is a 
political nostrum. 

The legal question presented here must not be overlooked. 
If I buy liquor from the bootlegger I am not guilty of a vio- 
lation of the prohibition law, but when I take my pint, which 
I have just bought, into my possession I am a vioiator of the 
law in the possession of that liquor, for I have not secured 
it for medicinal purposes in the legal way, nor have I pos- 
sessed it before the law went into effect, and the Government 
may proceed against me for the possession of liquor. If that be 
true as to me, how is it as to the prohibition agent when he 
buys it? I am not aware that the law makes any exception 
in his case, because he is a Government agent, though the Goy- 
ernment asks or compels him to buy that liquor. 

The Government or his superior officer—-who to him is the 
Government—can not make law, nor change law, nor remit 
the penalty of a criminal law; that alone can be done by Con- 
gress, So that laying aside for the present the intention of 
the amendment against inducing parties, and considering only 
cases where there is no inducement but a straightout purchase 
by the agent without inducement, he is guilty of a breach of 
the law, not by the purchase but by the possession of the 
article; so that the Government has adopted and is now en- 
forcing the prohibition law by requiring its agents to violate 
the law they are sworn to enforce. In other words, the agent 
is required to violate the law and is encouraged to use deceit 
and artifice in order to get another person to break the law. 
We hold, therefore, that no law is justified, and no procedure 
of Government is justified, that requires of its agents the viola- 
tion of the law which they are sworn to enforce in order to 
get another to violate the law; and though gentlemen have 
attempted to introduce authorities to sustain them, I feel con- 
fident in the assertion that no authority of the Supreme Court 
of the United States can be found to sustain their position. 
Mr. BARKLEY, who has furnished us in his remarks with some 
authorities to sustain the contrary view, I think, must admit 
that the chief case which he relies upon Grimm v. United 
States (156 U. S. 605), sustains my view, for in the very quota- 
tion which he gives us in his remarks Judge Brewer, that great 
judge whom I loved and admired in life and whose memory 
I will revere as long as life lasts, says: 


It does not appear that it was the purpose of the post-office Inspector 
to induce or solicit the commission of a crime, but it was to ascertain 
whether the defendant was engaged in an unlawful business. 
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The clear inference here is irresistible that if the post-office 
inspector attempted to induce or solicit the commission of a 
crime his act would have been illegal, and my amendment ré- 
lates solely to inducement, 

Is not this a clear vindication of the amendment that pro- 
hibits the use of public money by an agent of the Government 
A induce any person, and so forth * * * to yiolate the 
aw? 

Another case referred to by Mr. BARNINHr, Ritter v. United 
States, Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, Two hundred 
and ninety-third Federal Reporter, page 188, is even stronger. 
In the course of his opinion Cireult Judge Rudkin says: 


In this case the court instructed the jury that the Government 18 
not engaged in the business of manufacturing criminals; that it has 
enough to do to prevent the commission of crime; that it becomes 
necessary for detectives and prohibition officers to match their wits 
against the wits of the man who is deliberately, persistently, or fre- 
quently violating the law, or who bas violated the law; that the decoy 
or entrapment must be fair, 


The record of these agents at the Mayflower Hotel for a 
month and a half is in queer contrast with the above language 
of the learned judge. They were not only violating the law 
day by day, which they were sworn to enforce, but were doing 
it in order to manufacture criminals. 

In Peterson v. United States (255 Fed, Rep. 433) the court 
uses this striking language: 


It is the settled rule in this circuit that where the officers of the 
law haye incited a person to commit the crime charged, and lured him 
on to its consummation with the purpose of arresting him 
the law will not authorize a verdict of guilty. Publle policy forbids 
that officers sworn to enforce laws should seck to have them violated, 
and thal those whose duty tt is to detect criminals should create them. 
So that, when an officer induces a person who has had no intention 
of committing a crime to violate the law, courts will not lend their aid 
in punishing the person thus lured Into crime. 


I stand upon these authorities, These agents, in their en- 
forcement of the law, seem to have but one object, and that is 
to have another scalp hanging from their belt, and the innocent 
and open lawbreaker are alike open to their fraud, deceit, and 
falsehood. 

Some gentlemen in the debate, and some newspapers, hold 
that policemen and detectives have always indulged in these 
questionable methods in conducting their work. If so, then 
how important it is to call attention to the fact that the courts 
have given thelr sanction to no such doctrine, and the sooner 
that fact is learned the better it will be for the country at 
large. 

Finally, the base and vicious principles exhibited at the May- 
flower by prohibition agents have been seen and experienced 
in some form or other in every neighborhood in this great 
country. The effect upon the young must be and has been 
baneful in weakening the strong and destroying the weak. It 
is impossible to live in such an atmosphere of immorality and 
not feel its effects. You ean not touch pitch without being. 
defiled, Any man who accepts the position of prohibition agent, 
when such principles are to guide his action, may as well 
buy his ticket and check his baggage straight through to Hell. 
If the Government of the United States teaches and upholds 
such doctrines, what must be the result? 

Macbeth tells us— 


We but teach bloody instructions, which, being taught, return to 
plague the inventor! This even-handed justice commends the ingre- 
dients of our polson'd chalice to our own Ups. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think anyone, 
whether he be a prohibitionist or Whatever he may be, approves 
what occurred at the Mayflower. 

I am sure that General Andrews, who is in charge of en- 
forcing the prohibition act, does not approve that practice. 
General Andrews had just come into charge of the work of 
enforcing prohibition at the time action about which complaint 
is made was taken. When he was before our committce he 
expressed in very emphatic terms his denunciation of such tac- 
tics. And so it may be fair to say that the practice indulged 
in at the Mayflower is not a practice which in the future Gen- 
eral Andrews will tolerate. 

Mr. TUCKER. If the gentleman will pardon me, I intended 
to say that “I have every reason to hope and believe he will 
administer the law fairly,” but he said, “There will be very 
little of this, I hope.” 

Mr, MADDEN. There will be some. $ 


Mr. TUCKER. We do not want any. 
Mr. MADDEN. I say this: Everybody knows that I voted 
against prohibition when the prohibition question was enacted. 
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But I am unequivocally in favor of law enforcement. [Ap- 
plause.] It is the law of the land. If we have any obligation 
here it is to obey the law and help to enforce it. [Applause.] 

What we have pending before the House to-day is a recom- 
mendation for an appropriation to be placed at the disposal of 
the President of the United States for the enforcement of law. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. How will this proposition submitted by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] interfere with the en- 
forcing of the law? It is tô prevent mo ey being used by 
others to induce others to violate the law. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me answer in my own way and I will 
be delighted to give the gentleman the information. Now, if 
the people of the United States are opposed to prohibition, and 
their representatives speaking for that opinion, the manly 
thing to do is to repeal the law. That is the legitimate thing 
to do. If you adopt the amendment of the gentleman from 
Virginia you will not have to repeal it; it will be unenforceable. 
[Applause. ] 

If you adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, you make the appropriation for the enforcement of the 
act unavailable. You are going at the thing indirectly to do 
what you would not dare to do directly. I am for going at 
the thing directly, if it is to be done at all. [Applause.] 

A man may start out to investigate. He may haye no idea 
in his mind at all of inducing anybody to violate the law. He 
starts out to investigate law violations and he must, in the 
course of the investigation, get evidence. Where is he to get 
it? He can not get it from the churches, for the law is not 
violated, there. He must get it from those who violate the 
law. How is he going to get it? 

Mr, CULLEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. CULLEN. The gentleman does not believe that a pro- 
hibition agent should go through different parts of the coun- 
try promoting crime in order to detect violations of crime? 

Mr. MADDEN. Indeed I do not, but I do not admit that 
they do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more, and that is all I will take. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not admit that they do go around the 
country promoting crime. What I say is that when a Govern- 
ment agent wants to elicit information in connection with 
crime he begins to investigate. He does not begin to investi- 
gate in a place where he knows there is no chance for crime; 
he knows where he suspects it. 


Mr. CULLEN. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CULLEN. The gentleman will allow that what hap- 


pened at the Mayflower was inducing crime, and that is only 
one of the many instances throughout the country? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not so sure that I will allow that. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. If I yield to everybody, I will not have a 
chance to say what I want to. 


Mr. SPEAKS. I only want to give the gentleman an illus- 
tration, 

Mr. MADDEN. What is it? 

Mr. SPEAKS. I read yesterday morning a little story like 


this: A burglar approached a safe in a business house, and on 
the safe was a card saying, “ Do not dynamite this safe; it is 
not locked.” Nevertheless, the burglar touched the knob, and 
instantly the room was flooded with light, bells rang, and the 
police came rushing in and arrested him. The only complaint 
the burglar had when he was placed on trial was that he had 
put too much faith in human nature and lost. [Laughter.] 
Mr. MADDEN. Do not you see the doctrine of this amend- 
ment, that it involves an examination by the Comptroller of 
the Treasury of every act of every agent—2,000 in number. 
It is not merely an auditing of the expenses made by the 
agents but of every act relating to the make-up of the voucher, 
and how could he do that? He would have to be a mind 
reader. Now, let us take counterfeiting, for example. Does 
anyone undertake to say that an investigator of counterfeiting 
to an honest man to find out? Counterfeiting takes place 
a given neighborhood. Does anyone object to a man’s pur- 
chasing in order to get a counterfeiter? It is impossible in 
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dealing with thieves to get evidence against them through 
honest men, 

So, if you adopt this amendment, you say that there shall 
be no law enforcement whatever in respect to the eighteenth 
amendment. If you propose to repeal the act, that is one 
thing, and I might be able to join you on that, but I can not 
join you on any subterfuge that will prevent the exercise of 
the responsibility which you have placed on the President of 
the United States for the enforcement of the prohibition act. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr, Chairman, no greater blow could be struck 
at the cause of the enforcement of the prohibition law than 
the adoption of this amendment by the Congress. I know, of 
course, that the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
TUCKER] is anxious to see all laws upon the statute books en- 
forced, but I say to my distinguished friend that if this amend- 
ment is adopted you might just as well repeal the Volstead 
law, which was enacted for the purpose of enforcing the con- 
stitutional provision. In the paragraph just preceding this 
there is a provision for $100,000 to enable the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner to enforce the internal revenue law, and the 
language provides that he may use as much of that sum as he 
pleases for the purpose of paying for information and the de- 
tection of violation of the internal reyenue law. Yet no gentle- 
man in the House raised an objection to that provision when 
it was read. In the two or three pages preceding this para- 
graph there is another provision appropriating $10,000 for the 
customs service, to be expended in the manner that this sum 
is to be expended, and yet no gentleman in the House raised 
objection to that provision. 

Mr. MADDEN. And another provision of $155,000 for the 
payment of molety to people who inform on those who smuggle 
goods into the United States. 

Mr. BYRNS. Exactly; and yet no gentleman, when those 
provisions were read, raised objection to the appropriation. 
Later on there is a provision for $7,500 to be used for the 
purpose of securing information concerning the violation of 
the postal laws. As the gentleman from Illinois said, for 
years those engaged in the prevention of counterfeiting have 
been using money for the purpose of purchasing counterfeit 
money to be presented as evidence, and nobody has ever ob- 
jected. It is singular, to say the least, that when we come 
to a question of an appropriation for the enforcement of the 
prohibition law objection should be made to this provision, 
which is similar to those carried for the enforcement of other 
laws. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Les. 

Mr. TUCKER. I understand my friend’s position to be this: 
That the adoption of this amendment is an abolition of law 
enforcement. Does the gentleman hold by that that in order 
to enforce the law it must be done by fraud, deceit, and false- 
hood? 

Mr. BYRNS. By no means. 

Mr. TUCKER. That is the position the gentleman takes. 

Mr. BYRNS. If the gentleman's amendment is adopted the 
prohibition law enforcement officers will have no opportunity 
to procure that evidence which is so essential in the prosecu- 
tion of those who are violating that law, because we all know 
that those who purchase this contraband product for their 
own use will never turn it over to law officers and cut off 
their source of supply. It is frequently necessary for those 
who are enforcing this law to purchase liquor as evidence and 
present it in court, in order to show the court and the jury 
that the law is being violated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The use of the words “ purchase evidence” 
to the ordinary lawyer does not sound well. The gentleman, 
of course, does not refer to the purchasing of witnesses or testi- 
mony but to the purchase of the physical thing that gives 
evidence of violation. 

Mr. BYRNS. Of course. I hope no appropriation has ever 
been used by the Government for the enforcement of any law in 
the purchase of evidence in the sense to which the gentleman 
from Kentucky refers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I simply wanted to emphasize that thought. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH, The amendment provides in effect that you 
shall not purchase the liquor by deceit, among other things. 
That means that the agent, in order to buy from a bootlegger, 
will have to announce to the bootlegger that he is a prohibi- 
tion agent; otherwise he deceives him? 

Mr. BYRNS. I was just about to make the point that, if 
an agent undertakes to purchase liquor from a bootlegger for 
the purpose of presenting it to the court and securing his con- 
yiction for violation of the law, he, of course, does not go 
to him and say, “I am a prohibition agent, my name is so 
and so, and I am purchasing this evidence for the purpose of 
presenting it in court.” He must use an assumed name neces- 
sarily, and he would bring himself right within the provisions 
of this amendment when he did so or in making a purchase 
ostensibly for his own personal, private use but really for law- 
enforcement purposes. That is the reason I say that the 
adoption of this amendment will absolutely handicap every 
effort of the prohibition officials to enforce the law. If you 
want to destroy it, then I agree with the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] that it ought to be repealed, and we 
should not undertake to make it innocuous by the adoption of 
an amendment of this kind. 

Nobody approves of the Mayflower incident if the reports 
are correct. There is no man in the Goyernment or on this 
floor that condemns any action of that sort more than does 
General Andrews. He said so in the hearings. I do not 
believe that anything like that will occur under his adminis- 
tration, because I do not believe that since this law was first 
passed the Government has had at the head of the prohibition 
forces a man who is more determined to do his full duty by 
the people of the United States and by the Constitution and 
our laws than General Andrews. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for 
the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia, to strike out 
in line 23, page 20, the words “ jurisdiction over.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BLANTON as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. TUCKER: Page 20, line 23, strike out the words“ Juris- 
diction over,” 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it on the pend- 
ing amendment a point of order has been made, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was withdrawn. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by 
the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] would 
absolutely destroy the jurisdiction of the Prohibition Unit over 
the subject of prohibition. 

He is not fighting against the eighteenth amendment, because 
he is the kind of a citizen who stands behind the Constitution 
of his country, and, if need be, he would defend it with his 
life. 

He is not fighting against the Volstead law, as are the 
“wets” who are now temporarily lined up behind him on his 
amendment. He has in mind one thing, and they have in mind 
an entirely different thing. These “wets” are seeking to ham- 
string prohibition, while our friend from Virginia has had his 
ethical, legal mind shocked with the term, “for purchase of 
evidence” which by the enemies of prohibition has been so 
adroitly misapplied to the money we are giving the Prohibition 
Unit for procuring and securing, by purchase if need be, the 
many different kinds of packages of liquor which are sold in 
violation of law, statutory and constitutional. The “ wets” 
are merely using the present state of our distinguished col- 
league's great ethical and legal mind to try to further their 
hopeless cause of trying to hamstring prohibition. These 
“wets,” led by their indomitable triumvirate, are reckless and 
desperate for votes. They are grabbing at straws. 

I agree with the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
TUCKER] on one proposition only made by him in his argument, 
and that is that the responsibility for such “ affairs” as were 
pulled off at the Mayflower Hotel rests with the higher-ups of 
this department and not with these insignificant little agents. 

Hon. Andrew W. Mellon is Secretary of the Treasury. He 
is in supreme control of prohibition enforcement. He is respon- 
sible. Let me read you briefly from the investigation of the 
Bureau of Internal Reyenue made by the United States Senate 
subcommittee. Here is the paid attorney for the subcommittee 
of the United States Senate committee, Mr. Pyle, who says: 


In two States that I have mentioned the directors have been shorn 
of their law-enforcement power. 


In the State of New York, as was 
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formerly the case in Pennsylvania, the director has absolutely no 
power; he can not even make an investigation of the permit that he is 
called upon to approve, 


And then again a little later, on page 2644 of this Senate hear- 
ing, another attorney for this Senate committee—they had two 
attorneys representing the United States Senate, Mr. Manson is 
this second attorney—brought out some most remarkable in- 
formation. 

Let me read a colloquy between this Senate's attorney, Mr. 
Manson, and Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant Attor- 
ney General of the United States: 


Mr, Manson. Do the law officers of the Prohibition Unit or of the 
Treasury Department ever take over the handling of prohibition cases 
in court? 

Mrs. WILLEBRANDT, They assist United States attorneys sometimes. 

Mr, Maxsox. Do you have any knowledge of some prohibition cases 
tried in western Pennsylvania by a man by the name of Littleton? 

Mrs. WI EXRnaxpr. Yes; but before he tried them he was made 
special assistant to the Attorney General. 

Mr. Manson. At whose suggestion was he made special assistant to 
the Attorney General? 

Mrs. WILLEBRANDT. At the request of Secretary Mellon. 

Mr. Manson. What was involved in those cases? 
iis WILLEBRANDY. Bribery, violation of the national prohibition 

W. 

Mr. MAnson. Those cases involved bribery of Prohibition Unit em- 
ployees, did they not? 

Mrs. WILLEBRAND?. So far as I know, that was the report of them. 

Mr. Maxson. Was the appointment of this man Littleton as the 
prosecuting officer made with your approval? 

Mrs. WILLEBRANDT. It was not. — 

Mr. Maxsox. What was the outcome of those cases? 

Mrs. WILLEBRANDY. One case was tried. The Friedman case was tried 
and lost, and the rest of them, at Mr. Littleton's request, were nolle 
prossed. The request was made to nol-pros the cases, and when the 
motion to nol-pros was presented to the judge he refused to grant it. 

Mr. Manson. Upon what ground did he refuse to nol-pros the 
cases? Is it not a fact the judge refused to nol-pros those cases 
upon the ground that the case that was tried had not been properly 
presented? 

Mrs, WILLEBRAND?. It was so reported to me; yes, sir. 


That is what is making a farce out of the prohibition laws. 

Secretary Mellon is placing the wrong kind of prosecutors in 
charge of this country. The higher-ups are just making “ make- 
believe” about enforcement. They are putting Mellon special 
prosecutors in charge of prosecuting the violators of the pro- 
hibition laws, when such prosecutors are not in dead earnest, 
what can you expect with such officers who do not even try to 


enforce the law? 


Why, even in Pittsburgh, where this judge refused to nol- 
pros, yet feels a good deal like Mr. TIXEKHAu and Mr. GALLI- 
VAN about prohibition, it so shocked the Pittsburgh judge when 
this Mellon attorney of the Attorney General’s Department 
asked to nol-pros these cases he at first would not permit it, 
because it shocked his sense of justice. I want to say this: 

If you want to enforce prohibition, take it ont of the hands 
of Mr. Secretary Mellon and put it in the hands of somebody 
who believes in prohibition; put it in the hands of a man who 
is not interested in the liquor business; put it in the hands of 
a man whose finances may not be involved to the extent of 
several hundred thousand dollars if he enforces the law. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when I moved to strike out the words 
“jurisdiction over,” my proposed substitute is merely pro 
forma, to give me the floor and to give me the right to discuss 
another subject involving “jurisdiction over,” and after dis- 
cussing same I shall withdraw the pro forma substitute. 

When we created a “director of traffic” we made the great 
mistake of not giving him jurisdiction over the traffic of this 
city. We made him subservient to the police department, and 
quite naturally we have no better enforcement of traffic laws 
now than before, because the police department did not enforce 
before and it does not enforce any better now. It is practically 
the same police department. Half of the patrolmen on their 
beats seem absolutely indifferent to constant traffic violations 
occurring daily within their sight. They make no attempt to 
arrest and no attempt to enforce. Traffic congestions daily 
occur with one or more patrolmen standing indifferently on 
the corners idly watching the tie up, and they make no at- 
tempt whatever to walk out there and take charge, when by 
doing so they could clear the congestion in three minutes. 
And they do not do it because the director of traffic is a 
director in name only, and can not give orders but can only 
make recommendations to the police department. 
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I have proyen my friendship for the police department and 
for the policemen of Washington. ‘They know that I am their 
friend. And I am not injuring any policeman in Washington 
when I contend that all traffic matters and enforcement of 
traffic laws and regulations should be placed wholly within the 
jurisdiction of the director of traffic so that we can hold him 
responsible for nonenforcement. 

Hon. M. O. Eldridge, the present director of traffic, is a 
splendid gentleman. He is a fine business man of sound 
judgment. He is an expert on traffic regulations. He has a 
wide experience on the subject. If he were allowed to exer- 
cise his judgment, and had the authority to put his own plans 
into execution, he would soon be able to give us ideal traffic 
conditions in Washington. 

But he is now restricted by the foolish law we passed aud is 
constantly interfered with and hamstrung by jealous opposi- 
tion. He has the absolute confidence and cooperation of the 
major and superintendent of police, Maj. Edwin B. Hesse. He 
has the absolute confidence and cooperation of the police com- 
missioner, Hon, Frederick A. Fenning. But in the police de- 
partment there are two officers of high rank who have used 
every means within their power to discredit Director Eldridge, 
to cause the police department to ignore him, to incite news- 
paper criticisms of him, to incite business interests to condemn 
him, because forsooth he will not let horse teams and heavy 
trucks on certain boulevards and because he will not let their 
customers obstruct business streets in congested areas by park- 
ing their cars two and three abreast. They are stirring up 
strife and turmoil continually, and these two officers of high 
rank have caused Director Eldridge to be ignored on important 
oceasions specially affecting traffic, such, for instance, as the 
world series of baseball, and they have never lost an oppor- 
tunity to have Director Eldridge severely criticized for every 
move he has made. I have traced many newspaper. criticisms 
back to these officers. 

And every interest, which in the very nature of things must 
be more or less restricted by certain salutary traffic regula- 
tions, has incited the press to help hamstring the traffic 
director. 

Only this morning so creditable a morning paper as the Post 
published a full column condemning Director Eldridge and 
asserting that Congressman Gasque had expressed himself in 
favor of abolishing the office and placing traffic back in the 
police department. This was misinformation. I looked up 
Congressman GasQue, who told me that he had been misquoted, 
and, on the contrary, he assured me that he would vote to place 
entire responsibility for safe traffic conditions in the hands of 
the traffic director, so that we could have somebody to hold 
responsible for same. 

Let me recommend to the business interests of Washington 
that they get behind and support Director Eldridge. We can 
have safe traffic conditions in no other way. Let us give him 
undivided support. And let me recommend to the Post, and to 
the Herald, and to the Times, and to the News that they quit 
hamstringing Director Eldridge and get in behind him with 
such splendid support as is being given him by the Washington 
Star, and I will guarantee that we see improvement. And let 
me make a prediction to these two police officers. They had 
better watch out. Just as Commissioner Fenning was con- 
firmed by the Senate yesterday, in spite of their predictions to 
the contrary, just so I believe that Congress is going to confirm 
Director Eldridge by putting him in charge of traffic here in 
Washington and holding him responsible for safe conditions, 
and I predict that if anyone gets it in the neck it will not be 
Director Eldridge, but it will be such officers in the police force 
who are not giving Director Eldridge their whole-hearted help 
and support, 

The killing of women and little children in Washington by 
motor vehicles must stop. Other cities have stopped it, and 
they have done so by placing traffic matters in the hands of the 
traffic director and giving him full jurisdiction and responsi- 
bility, and we can stop it here in Washington in no other way. 

I have taken it upon myself to get a check up on all officers 
and patrolmen in the police department who are giving proper 
support and cooperation to Director Eldridge, and also the 
ones who are obstructing and hold back and refusing to coop- 
erate and hamstringing, and I intend to initiate steps myself 
toward getting rid of all of these from our police force. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does anyone wish to speak for the 
amendment? Otherwise, the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to speak against the amendment 


_ offered by the gentleman from Texas, 
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Mr. BLANTON, That isa pro forma amendment, and I wish 
to withdraw it. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that there 
are apparently some Members on this floor whose tender 
solicitude seems to be more concerned about the welfare of 
the bootlegger than about the agents of the United States 
Government who are trying to catch the bootlegger. Every 
city in the United States has a detective bureau, because 
those cities recognize that there is some character of crime, 
some types of criminal who can not be apprehended by men, 
in full uniform, and some form of deception, if you wish to 
call it that, must be practiced in order to get into the confi- 
dence of men who are trying to destroy the institutions of 
our country by persistently and habitually violating the law. 
If this amendment is adopted—and I regret so distinguished 
a man for whom I have such an affectionate regard as I have 
for the gentleman from Virginia—nnconsciously lends himself 
to the object which will be accomplished—if this amendment 
is adopted. If this amendment should be adopted, we might as 
well notify each of the agents of the United States Government 
that whenever they start out on a raid or in search of evidence 
for a violation of the prohibition act that they ought to carry 
with them a brass band, ought to be properly placarded and 
labeled to notify the criminal in advance that “we are com- 
ing in your direction; get out of our way before we arrive in 
search of evidence.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the 
gentleman approves of this type of law enforcement? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Do not make a speech. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. A city detective of the city of 
Washington goes out in the corridor and he sees a well-known 
thug whom he never has been able to arrest. 

He says to this thug: “I am Congressman Jonx PHILIP 
Hitt. Up in the gallery there is Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler. I 
will give you $500 to go up in the gallery and hit Mr. Wayne 
B. Wheeler over the head with a blackjack.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. That question is too silly for me to waste 
my time on it. [Applause.] I do not wish to be discourteous 
to my friend, but such a situation as he describes is too ex- 
treme to be of any value as an illustration. 

The effect of this amendment would be to prohibit any agent 
of the Government from assuming a name not his own or 
assuming a disguise of any sort in order to ascertain facts 
showing violations of the law. It would force them in effect 
to announce in advance to criminals that they are Government 
officers and that their object is to ascertain whether the 
criminal is violating the law and to arrest him. To be com- 
pelled to reveal his identity would defeat all efforts at detec- 
tion and enforcement in many instances. 

Now, it may be unfortunate that this Mayflower affair down 
here has attracted the attention of Congress, but it is perhaps 
fortunate for the defenders of criminals, because they have 
thereby obtained something to hang an argument upon. I 
do not know all the facts of the Mayflower affair, and there- 
fore I am not going to approve or disapprove of it, but I 
know that if this amendment is adopted it will be absolutely 
impossible for the Government agent to find out that the pro- 
hibition law is being violated anywhere in the United States, 
unless he could discover it in full regalia and under circum- 
stances that would give the criminal advance notice of his 
object and intention. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TUCKER. I am very much struck with that view, but 
I want to say this: We have recently elected a new Governor 
of Virginia. He has made it one of the planks of his platform 
that prohibition agents must appear in uniform. Why? Be- 
cause murder has been so frequent through not knowing who 
they were that it was deemed necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I have five additional 
minutes? I have been interrupted so often that my time has 
been largely taken up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know much about the Governor 
of Virginia, but I think it would be a very comical perform- 
ance for the United States to adopt any such slogan as that 
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in the enforcement of its laws, not only in the enforcement 
of the prohibition law but of any other law. Suppose there 
is a band of counterfeiters who are operating in the city of 
New York, or Chicago, or any other city in the United States. 
Suppose that the only way to find out whether there is such 
a band of counterfeiters is for a man to assume and represent 
that he is in sympathy with counterfeiting and proposes to 
join such a band in order to find out whether such a crime 
exists, not to induce men to commit crime. There is a dis- 
tinction in the decisions of the courts of this country between 
inducing an innocent man to violate a law and undertaking to 
catch a man known to be in the practice of violation of the 
law by committing an overt act in order to procure evidence 
on which to bring conviction. To adopt this amendment would 
prevent agents of the Government purchasing liquor from those 
engaged in its illegal sale and prevent them from obtaining 
evidence of violations of the law. This method of obtaining 
evidence of guilt has been frequently upheld by the courts 
of the United States, almost from the beginning of our na- 
tional history. 

It is well established that public officers charged with the 
enforcement of the laws relating to intoxicating liquors in the 
detection of violation of such statutes may purchase liquors 
from suspected violators and that such acts do not constitute 
entrapment. In a prosecution for the illegal sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors it is no defense that such sale was made to a public 
officer where the purpose of the officer was the detection of 
crime, and not the instigation of violations of the law. In 
DeLong v. United States (4 Fed. (2d) 244), the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit said: 


Assuming that the witness, an officer, did go to defendants’ premises 
for the purpose of inducing them to sell intoxicating liquors, in order 
to ascertain whether they were unlawfully engaged in such sales, the 
defendants being suspected of engaging in that unlawful occupation, 
it would not be such an entrapment as would prevent a conviction. 


In Tucker v. United States (288 Fed. 12), the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Third Circuit in a case involving a con- 
spiracy to violate the national prohibition act said: 


Where Government officials, suspecting persons of committing crime, 
make a proposition that they commit the crime for profit, and they, 
thinking that the officers are their ordinary partners, willingly enter 
into the agreement to commit the crime and do so, they can not 
escape the consequences of their conduct on the ground that they 
were induced to commit the crime and were entrapped. 


In United States v. Reisenweber (288 Fed. 521), in a case 
involving the validity of evidence obtained by prohibition 
agents concerning violations of the national prohibition act 
on the premises of a restaurant which was padlocked for one 
year as a public nuisance, the Court of Appeals of the Second 
Cirenit held: 


The fact that Government officers furnished defendants with an 
opportunity to commit an offense by purchasing intoxicating liquor 
from them in their restaurant does not show entrapment into com- 
mission of the offense, nor prevent a court of equity from entering a 
decree abating the place as a common nuisance under the national 
probibition act, on evidence of sales made to such officers. 


In the case of Ritter v. United States (293 Fed. 187) the cir- 
cuit court of appeals pointed out that while public policy for- 
bids officers, sworn to enforce laws, from seeking to have them 
violated, nevertheless, if the intent and purpose to violate the 
law are present the mere fact that public officers furnished the 
opportunity is no defense. 

The United States Supreme Court has had occasion to con- 
sider the question of the extent to which officers may go in 
detecting crime in numerous cases involving violations of the 
Federal statutes prohibiting the sending of obscene Hterature 
through the mail. This question was first discussed in the case 
of Grimm v. United States (156 U. S. 605, 89 L. ed. 551). The 
accused was convicted for a violation of the United States stat- 
utes prohibiting the use of the mails for the purpose of convey- 
ing information concerning the means by which obscene litera- 
ture could be obtained. 

Mr. Justice Brewer, speaking for the court, said: 


A final matter complained of grows out of these facts: It appears 
that the letters to the defendant, the one signed “Herman Huntress,” 
described in the second count, and one signed “Wm. W. Waters,“ de- 
scribed in the fourth count, were written by Robert W. McAfee; that 
there was no such persons as Huntress and Walters; that McAfee was 
and had been for years a post-office inspector in the employ of the 
United States, and at the same time an agent for the Western Society 
for the Suppression of Vice; that for some reason not disclosed by the 
evidence McAfee suspected that defendant was engaged in the business 
of dealing in obscene pictures and took this method of securing eyi- 
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dence thereof; that after receiving the letters written by defendant, he, 
in the names of Huntress and Waters, wrote for a supply of the pic- 
tures, and received from defendant packages of pictures which were 
conceded to be obscene. Upon these facts it is insisted that the con- 
viction can not be sustained, because the letters of defendant were de- 
posited in the mails at the instance of the Government and through the 
solicitation of one of its officers; that they were directed and mailed to 
fictitious persons; that no intent can be imputed to defendant to convey 
information to other than the persons named in the letter sent by him, 
and that they were fictitious persons there could be no law of intent to 
give information to anyone. This objection was properly overruled 
by the trial court. There has been much discussion as to the relation 
of detectives in crime, and counsel for defendant relies upon the cases 
of United States v. Whittier (5 Dill, 85); United States v. Matthews 
(85 Fed. Rep. 891, 1 L. R. A. 104); United States v. Adams (59 Fed. 
Rep. 674); Saunders v. People (88 Mich. 218), in support of the con- 
tention that no conviction can be sustained under the facts in this case, 

It is unnecessary to review these cases, and it is enough to say that 
we do not think they warrant the contention of counsel. It does not 
appear that it was the purpose of the post-office inspector to induce or 
solicit the commission of a crime, but it was to ascertain whether the 
defendant was engaged in an unlawful business. The mere fact that 
the letters were written under an assumed name, and that he was a Goy- 
ernment official—a detective, he may be called—do not of themselves 
constitute a defense to the crime actually committed. The official, 
suspecting that the defendant was engaged in a business offensive to 
good morals, sought information directly from him, and the defend- 
ant, responding thereto, violated a law of the United States by using 
the mails to convey such information; and he can not plead in defense 
that he would not have violated the law if inquiry had not been made 
of him by such Government officials. The authorities in support of this 
proposition are many and well considered. 


In the later case of United States v. Gorham (165 U. S. 311, 
815, 41 L. ed. 727, 729) the court said: 


One further ground for a reversal is made by counsel for plaintiff in 
error. It appears from the bill of exceptions that the Government 
inspector who instigated the prosecution in this case had been informed 
that the statute was being violated, and for the purpose of discovering 
the fact whether or not the plaintiff in error was engaged in such 
violation the Inspector wrote several communications of the nature 
of decoy letters, which are set forth in the record, asking the plaintiff 
in error to send him through the mail certain books of the character 
covered by the statute, which the plaintiff in error did, as is alleged 
by the prosecution and as has been found by the verdict of the jury. 
This bas been held to constitute no valid ground of objection, 


See also, to the same effect, Rosen v. United States (161 U. S. 
42, 40 L. ed. 610), and Andrews v. United States (420, 40 L. ed. 
1023). These decisions by the Supreme Court of the United 
States indicate that, so far as that tribunal is concerned, the 
admissibility of such evidence is a closed question where the 
acts of the officers indicate a bona fide attempt to detect crime 
and not merely to instigate violations of the law. 

In de violators the admissibility of such evidence is 
justified on the grounds of sound public policy of law which 
are conducted in secret, such as violations of the narcotic laws, 
the statutes prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, and the 
sending of obscene literature through the mail. 

The State courts uniformly sustain the admissibility of tes- 
timony of officers based upon the purchase by them of liquors 
from violators of the law when such purchase is bona fide 
made for the purpose of detecting crime. 

I venture to say that every man who has served as a sheriff 
or policeman or any other sort of law-enforcement officer will 
tell you that in order to ascertain certain types of crime, and 
in order to ascertain whether such a crime is actually in exist- 
ence, it is necessary sometimes for men to disguise themselves, 
not only as to name but in appearance, so as to mislead the 
criminal into believing that he has a friend on hand and not a 
man trying to detect a crime. Every nation and every city in 
the United States recognizes this as a legitimate means by 
which crime can be detected. 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that it is necessary to take up 
more time on this amendment. I hope the House will vote it 
down; but if the Committee of the Whole should adopt it, I 
trust Members will have an opportunity afforded to let us haye 
a record yote on it when we get back into the House. [Ap- 

lause. 
d Mr. | NRERRGER. Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, if there should be need of any further proof of the 
dangerous character of this amendment the conduct and atti- 
tude of approval on the part of the hopeless minority of wet 
Members on the floor of the House during this debate would 
supply it. We find that when the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] was on his feet addressing the House, 
and his time had expired, among the first to rise to ask an ex- 
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tension of the time for him was the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cuttex], a Democrat known for his wet proclivities 
in the House. Upon a further exhanstion of the gentleman’s 
time, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer], a Republican, 
also known as one of the wettest of the wets, rose from his 
place and asked that the distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
might have still further time in order fo expound this wonderful 
amendment in behalf of the wet forces of the country. There 
is no partisanship when the wets see an opportunity to accom- 
plish their ends. No wonder that they should do this, for 
they know that this amendment does by indirection that which 
they covld not hope to do by direct methods, 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. If the gentleman will pardon me, I 
would rather yield later. 

Mr. CULLEN, For just a question. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Very well; I will yield. 

Mr. CULLEN. Will the gentleman join me in voting to re- 
peal the Volstead Act? 

Mr. LINEBERGER, Most emphatically I will not. The 
gentleman well knows my position on this subject. [Applause.] 
I will say te the gentleman from New York that I haye more 
respect for the gentlemen of the House who would vote, out 
and out, to repeal the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
Act than I have for Members who would attempt to undermine 
them by any such insidious methods as this. [Applause.] 
Oh, gentlemen, these anticonstitutionalists are yery adroit, and 
they are very clever. Since when have they attempted in such 
a bold manner to enlist dry Members in their cause? The gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL], of “ White Horse Philip” 
fame, stands in silent and ominous approval at the back of 
these gentlemen on this amendment, and I dare say that if a 
record vote is called for—and I am sure it will not arrive at 
that point—you would find every wet Member led—or misled, 
I should have said—by the gentleman from Maryland voting 
for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Tucker]. Why should we waste all of this maudlin 
sentiment on the lawbreakers of the land, the most despicable 
element, Mr. Chairman, in the whole country, people who 
afflict society and who violate and flaunt the Constitution of 
the United States? What toleration or sympathy should we, 
who are the people's Representatives and sworn to uphold the 
Constitution, have for this lawbreaking element or its minions? 
[Applause. } 

Read the amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
and look at the jokers which are concealed within it: 


Provided further, That no part of the appropriation carried in this 
bill to enforce the national prohibition act sball be expended by any 
officer or employee of the Government of the United States to induce 
any person by fraud, deceit, or falsehood to violate the national pro- 
hibition law. 


Suppose a man who wants a drink goes to a bootlegger and 
asks for it. Is he going to disclose the fact? Suppose a pro- 
hibition officer who wants to secure evidence goes to the same 
bootlegger and asks for it. The officer of the Government who 
does not want a drink for the purpose of securing the intoxicant 
but who does desire to secure evidence can under the law, if 
you pass this iniquitlous amendment, be said to have induced 
the yiolator of the law to sell him the drink. What better 
method could be devised of protecting the lawbreaker than to 
prevent the procurement of evidence against him? You might 
as well wipe out the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
Act as to Vote for this amendment, because there is no surer 
way of undermining or dissipating the law. [Applause.] Gen- 
flemen who are dry should understand the effect of this amend- 
ment aud know what they are doing when they cast their vote. 
The wets understand all this and more. 

There has been a great deal said on the matter and I do 
not desire to take up more of the time of the House, but I do 
want to say that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN ]— 
who is always fair and who meets every issue face to face— 
has explained the situation as it is, and although I am a dry 
Member of the House and in uncompromising opposition to him 
on his attitude regarding the eighteenth amendment and the 
Volstead Act, I respect him and I know every Member of this 
House respects him for his truthfulness and fairness in stat- 
ing the proposition as it is. We all know he is right in every 
word he has said as to vicious effect of this amendment and its 
hidden purposes. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. LINEBERGER, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks on other phases of this 
Same maudiin display of sympathy for the lawbreaker, and 
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particularly for the bootlegger, who violates the Constitution 
in carrying on his nefarious trade. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas [Mr, BLAN- 
TON] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKIEY] ask 
unanimous consent to reyise and extend their remarks in the 
Rercord, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Evidently the charges made on the floor 
of the House about Jawless methods being used by Federal pro- 
hibition officers and agents to enforce the Constitution are based 
upon misapprehension as to how these Federal officers operate. 
The order of the department and instructions to the agents are 
as follows: 


You are instructed to have a copy of this circular, amended 65, 
posted in each branch office under your superyision and to give a 
copy to each agent now on your force and secure from him a receipt 
therefor, which receipt should be placed iu your files. Each newly 
appointed agent should be presented a copy of Pro-Circuiar- No. 65, 
amended, before he commences work and should be required to sign 
a receipt therefor. The department will not countenance the use of 
firearms by its agents excepting in self-defense or to protect human life, 
and it is incumbent upon prohibition administrators to see that their 
agents thoroughly understand our policy. Agents violating these in- 
structions will be subject to prompt disciplinary action, 

Pro-Circular No. 65 amended: 


USE OF FIREARMS 


Prohibition officers “are hereby cautioned in the use of firearms. 
They should not be used in the pursuit of violators of the national 
prohibition act unless their use is necessary for self-defense or to pro- 
tect human life. In exercising the greatest care in the use of firearms 
criminal prosecutions and civil suits for damages against agents on 
account of the use of such weapons will be eliminated. 


In other words, these officers do not use firearms until they 
are fired upon. They daily run the risk of their lives by work- 
ing under orders that they can not use weapons in their own 
defense until a confirmed bootlegger or moonshiner, who uses 
his deadly weapons quickly, bas first had a shot at them. 

There is a whole lot of mandlin sentiment and sympathy 
wasted on these lawbreakers who are making their living by 
violating the Constitution of the United States. I have little 
sympathy for these societies which amount practically to or- 
ganizations to protect bootleggers from being handled roughly. 
The influence of Congress and the Government ought to be for 
the officer who is trying to uphold the Constitution instead of 
for the criminal who is trying to destroy the Constitution. 

This does not mean that a prohibition officer should be pro- 
tected when he goes beyond his authority and the law in the 
enforcement of law. The bootlegger’s lawyer always see to it 
that the court and the jury are fully acquainted with any mis- 
takes that the officer makes along this line. Our criminal pro- 
cedure in the United States is adjusted so as to give ample 
protection to any criminal who has rights under the law. As 
a matter of fact, we are criticized not only at home but abroad 
for having a criminal procedure that gives a law violator too 
many chances to escape. To add the proposed amendment to 
the appropriation bill would be just one more doorway through 
which the lawbreaker conld escape from justice. We should 
enact laws that would give these officers more protection in- 
stead of less. The hazards which they face now make it more 
dangerous for a man to enter the Federal Prohibition Service 
than it was for him to enter the service in the World War. In 
other words, a larger percentage in proportion to their number 
are killed on duty in the Federal Prohibition Service than 
there were of soldiers from the United States who entered the 
World War. I submit herewith a list of these officers of the 
law who have been killed by bootleggers and ask each Member 
of the House if he wants to make the work of these men still 
more dangerous: 


FEDERAL PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT OrricEns Wo Have BERN KILLED 
OR FATALLY INJURED WHILE ACTUALLY ON RAIDS, From TRE EVFEC- 
TIVE DATE OF THE NATIONAL PRONIBITION ACT TO DATE 


PROHIBITION OFFICERS 


Robert G. Anderson, warehouse agent, April 16, 1922, 
wounded while guarding distillery, Hammond, III. 

Stafford E. Beckett, border department, March 22, 
raid, El Paso, Tex. 


mortally 


1921, killed in 
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James E. Bowdoin, director Florida force, February 16, 1925, killed 
in raid near Careyville, Fla. 

Atha Carter, director Nevada force, December 24, 1922, killed in raid, 
Palisade, Nev. 

D. S. Cleveland, director Mississippi force, July 10, 1924, killed in 
raid, Lauderdale County, Miss. 

William E. Collins, director Louisiana force, March 6, 1925, killed in 
raid near Vinton, La. 

E. Guy Cole, director Kentucky force, December 15, 1922, killed in 
raid, Menifee County, Ky. 

M. M. Day, director West Virginia force, February 14, 1925, killed in 
raid near Welch, W. Va. 


W. D. Dorsey, Gulf department, June 18, 1920, killed in raid, White 


County, Ga. 

Robert E. Duff, director Kentucky force, December 9, 1922, killed in 
raid, Menifee County, Ky. 

Howard H. Fisher, director Virginia force, July 22, 1922, killed in 
raid, Titustown, Va. 

Joseph W. Floyd, director Texas force, May 17, 1922, killed in raid, 
Houston, Tex. 


Kirby Frans, southwest department, November 20, 1920, killed in 


raid, Perry, Okla. 

Cary D. Freeman, director Virginia force, July 22, 1922, killed in 
raid, Titustown, Va. 

Jacob Green, Gulf department, April 1, 1921, killed in raid, Richton, 
Miss. 

Richard Griffin, Gulf department, December 6, 1920, killed in raid, 
St. Clair, Ala. 

Charles E. Howell, Gulf department, July 17, 1921, killed in raid, 
Decatur, Ala. 

R. W. Jackson, Gulf department, December 16, 1920, killed in raid, 
Reynolds, Ga. 

Jesse R. Johnson, director Arkansas force, November 20, 1921, killed 
in raid, Saline County, Ark. 

Howell J. Lynch, director Tennessee force, July 6, 1922, killed In 
raid, Jackson County, Tenn. 

James F. McGuiness, New York department, December 24, 1920, found 
murdered on shore of Newark Bay, Bayonne, N. J. 

John L. Mulcahy, first district advance force, September 3, 1925, 
mortally wounded while serving search warrant at Westford, Mass., 
September 2, 1925; died, September 8, 1925. 

John O'Toole, director California force, February 17, 1922, mortally 
wounded in raid, San Francisco, Calif., January 26, 1922; died, February 
17, 1922. 

Joseph P. Owen, director Mississippi force, September 6, 1922, mor- 
tally wounded in raid near Kosciusko, Miss., August 22, 1922; died, 
September 6, 1922, 

William Frank Porter, director West Virginia force, June 20, 1925, 
killed in raid, Camp Creek, W. Va. 

Glenn H. Price, director Oregon force, September 3, 1922, killed in 
raid, New Grande, Oreg. 

J. H. Reynolds, director Kentucky force, August 26, 1921, killed in 
raid, Paintsville, Ky. 

J. H. Rose, southern department, October 25, 1920, killed in raid, 
Swain County, N. C. 

Willie B. Saylor, director Kentucky force, February 24, 1924, mortally 
wounded in raid, Pineville, Ky. 

Irby U. Scruggs, southern department, April 80, 1921, killed in raid, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Charles O. Sterner, director Missouri force, June 25, 1922, mortally 
wounded in raid near Kansas City, June 18, 1922; died, June 25, 1922. 

George H. Stewart, agent general force, November 11, 19238, killed in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Grover Todd, director Oregon force, September 8, 1922, killed in 
New Grande Ronde, Oreg. 

Ernest W. Walker, border department, March 5, 1921, mortally 
wounded in raid, El Paso, Tex., March 2, 1921; died, March 5, 1921. 

John V. Waters, agent general force, October 5, 1922, killed by 
moonshiners near Dade City, Fla. 

John Watson, border department, May 8, 1921, mortally wounded 
while attempting to arrest bootleggers near Anthony, N. Mex., April 30, 
1921; died, May 8, 1921. 

Stanton E. Weiss, southwest department, August 28, 1920, killed in 
raid, Oklahoma, Okla. 

J. Leroy Youmans, director South Carolina force, April 8, 1923, killed 
In raid near Hartsville, S. C. 

NARCOTIC OFFICERS 

James T. Williams, Chicago narcotic division, October 16, 1924, 
mortally wounded by a negro drug peddler, Chicago, III. 

Charles A. Wood, border department, narcotic agent, March 22, 1921, 
killed in raid, El Paso, Tex. 


PROHIBITION OFFICERS 


Theodore H. Chunn, general prohibition agent, November 19, 1924, 
automobile accident, Norfolk, Va. 
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John Thomas Foley, Minnesota director foree, October 26, 1921, 
accidentally killed during raid. 

Frank Matuskowitz, eastern department, July 8, 1920, train wrecked 
while in performance of official duty, Pittston, Pa. 

Bert R. McMichael, Ohio director force, May 23, 1924, automobile 
accident while en route to Massilon, Ohio. 

William Paul Spigener, general prohibition agent, December 9, 1924, 
automobile accident, Toombs County, Ga. 

NARCOTIC OFFICERS 


Bert S. Gregory, Kansas City narcotic division, October 25, 1922, 
accidentally shot, October 24, 1922; died, October 25, 1922. 

Louis L. Marks, Atlanta narcotic division, October 24, 1924, killed 
in motor-bus accident while en route to Monroe, Ga. 


Deaths from raids 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate, on 
this paragraph, on this amendment, and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman yield me three minutes 
of that time? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, the gentleman has had his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
all debate on this paragraph, on this amendment, and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this is no new proposition that we have before us 
this morning. Ever since there has been organized govern- 
ment, èver since there have been laws, and ever since there 
have been efforts made to uphold government and to enforce 
laws, law-enforcement officers and law officials have used 
deception and means of this sort to detect the law violator. 

In the early days, when law-enforcement officers proceeded 
to use these methods, the law violator came into court and 
plead as a defense that these methods had been used in 
getting him to violate the law, but the courts held that the 
law officer in using these methods did not persuade the law 
violation. To-day the law officers are not entrapping or lead- 
ing anyone into a violation of the law. They are merely giv- 
ing the opportunity whereby these law violators perpetrate 
their acts and violate the law as they have been doing and as 
they intend to do. 

Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HILL of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. WINTER. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
this proposition is not sound: That fraud, deceit, and falsehood 
are perfectly legitimate for the detection of crime? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Absolutely sound. The law vio- 
lator and the bootlegger uses fraud; he uses deception; he 
uses falsehood; his ways are the ways of deception, and his 
paths are the paths of falsehood. He pursues the course of fraud, 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. And he fools us as to the kind of whisky 
he sells, does he not? ; 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. He does. His whole business is 
one of fraud, deceit, and falsehood. We must trap the beast 
in his lair, and we have to follow his pathway to get him there. 

It happens that in enforcing the prohibition law, to secure 
evidence you must haye money. The bootlegger does not give 
his liquor away, and the only way you can get his liquor is by 
paying him for it. That is the way he sells it. 

These bootleggers violate our laws, they defy our Constitu- 
tion, and they undermine the very structure of our institutions. 
They are the enemies of our country, and the law-enforcement 
department is merely the army that we send to put down these 
enemies. 

Keep the law-enforcement officers from practicing fraud or 
deceit? Why, you might as well say you will take their guns 
and their pistols away from them. You might as well take 
from them the weapons of force as take from them their 
camouflage. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I yield to the gentleman, 
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Mr. SCHAFER. Does not the gentleman think these prohi- 

bition agents can put on a banquet at a lesser cost than $6.40 a 
te? 

2 HILL of Alabama. The gentleman knows all about that 

banquet and I have no information about it. [Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, would you seriously consider putting any 
such restriction as the one proposed upon the intelligence de- 
partment of your Army? The intelligence department of the 
Army practices deceit; it practices falsehood. The gentleman 
from Virginia uses the word “stealing.” Do you think that an 
intelligence officer in the Army, if this country were at war, 
would hesitate to take the orders of the enemy of this country? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this theory is to be applied to the en- 
forcement of all laws, might we not as well abolish the Bureau 
of Investigation in the Department of Justice? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. We had, indeed. We might as well 
wipe out the whole thing if we are going to shackle these ofl- 
cers in this way. 


THE DEFENSE OF ENTRAPMENT 


I submit to the committee that in detecting certain classes 
of crimes which are committed in secrecy the use of funds for 
the purchase of evidence frequently becomes an urgent neces- 
sity. When rightly employed there is no objection to this 
method of obtaining evidence, and it has been sustained by the 
courts in a great many cases. 

A distinction is to be made between those cases where an 
officer merely furnishes an opportunity to commit a crime and 
those, on the other hand, where he persuades, induces, and 
entices a person to the performance of a criminal act, and even 
in the latter class of cases, if independent evidence showed that 
the person in question had been engaged in a series of similar 
criminal acts, the defense of entrapment would not be sus- 
tained. 

Every case is to be determined upon its own particular facts, 
and the inquiry should be directed to whether or not the officer 
persuaded the defendant to commit the crime or whether he 
merely offered him the opportunity to commit it. A few cita- 
tions from the authorities will serye to illustrate the difference 
(16 C. J., see. 57): 


A general rule is that it is no defense to the perpetrator of a crime 
that the facilities for its commission were purposely placed in his way 
or that the criminal act was done at the “decoy solicitation” of 
persons seeking to expose the criminal, or that detectives feigning 
complicity in the act were present and apparently assisting in its 
commission. Especially is this true in that class of cases where the 
offense is one of a kind habitually committed, and the solicitation 
merely furnished evidence of a course of conduct. Mere deception by 
the detective will not shield defendant if the offense was committed 
by him free from influence or the instigation of the detective. (United 
States v. John Reisenweber et al., T. S. 3441, published in Treasury 
Decisions, vol. 48, No. 8, February 22, 1923.) 

It is no enticement to ask a physician to write an illegal prescrip- 
tion if you suspect that he might do it and you want to find out if 
he does it, nor to ask a druggist to sell narcotics illicitly, because both 
of them know better, and if they are going to obey the law, why, 
they won't do that in response to any form of petition or inducement, 
and it is perfectly within the rights of investigating officers to de 
termine, by means that have here been disclosed, whether a party, 
or parties, are engaged in violation of the law, and, if they are, to 
take steps accordingly, so that I wish to disabuse your minds of all 
this confusion that this in itself was such an unwarrantable offense 
on the part of the Federal officers that it relieves this offense charged, 
if you find any offense was committed, of its character as such 
offense. (Smith v. United States, 284 Fed. 673 on 680.) 


Some of the above cases appear to be based on the ground 
that the crime committed is the only one committed by the de- 
fendant and for that reason infer that the Government officers 
caused the commission of the offense, but when considered with 
the other cases it appears that the singleness of the offense 
is not the real reason for acquittal, but that acquittal always 
reverts to the proposition: Did the crime originate in the mind 
of and was it conceived by the defendant? The result of the 
authorities, when considered together, is that if the crime is 
conceived by and originates in the mind of the defendant, then 
the fact of entrapment by a Government official is no defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, I would like very much 
to express myself concerning this particular amendment. I 
haye tried to attract the attention of the Chair since this 
debate started. There are only five minutes left, which is 
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consent of the committee to have at least 10 minutes, I do 
not desire to speak. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Tucker) there were—ayes 17, noes 139. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK of New York, 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I haye an 


The Secretary of the Treasury may exchange surplus Liberty motors 
now owned by the Treasury Department for completed new power boats 
for use in preventing and detecting violations of the customs laws 
and the national prohibition act. . 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order on that paragraph. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman frow 
New York is on page 19, which has been passed. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, we are still on 
the paragraph. It is a long paragraph, covering two pages. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment of the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of New York: Page 19, line 22, 
after the word “all,” strike out the figures ‘ $10,635,685" and insert 
“ $8,635,685"; page 19, line 24, after the word Columbia,” insert: 
“ Provided, That no part of such sum shall be used to enforce the 
provisions of the national prohibition act concerning beer containing 
not more than 2.75 per cent of alcohol by volume and wine and cider 
containing not more than 10 per cent of alcohol by volume.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is a change of existing law and is therefore out of 
order, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard on 
the amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. It, changes not only the statutory law but 
the constitutional law of the land. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have made a point ot order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to be heard? s 

Mr. MADDEN. It changes existing law, and there is notl- 
ing more that need be said about it. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. May I be heard on the point 
of order, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I can not see in what particular 
this amendment changes existing law. It simply provides 
that there shall not be an appropriation for the enforcement 
of a part of the law, reaffirming in the amendment that such 
portions of the law exist and do exist and shall continue to 
exist until Congress gets Some sense. We can authorize here, 
as we have authorized at times in the naval bill, eight cruisers 
to be built, and then the following year we may only appro- 
priate for two of them. We do not thereby repeal the law as 
to the other six. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman is now making 
provisions for “schooners” instead of cruisers. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
the gentleman is not discussing the merits of the pojnt of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
point of order. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I am trying to confine myself to 
the point of order, and I think I am strictly within the 
parliamentary situation when I say to the gentleman that we 
have at times authorized here the building of eight cruisers 
and then have only appropriated for two of them. We surely 
did not repeal the law as to the other six. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. In just a minute. We do not 
here always appropriate enough for the enforcement of every 


Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 


The gentleman will discuss the pending 


inadequate for my purpose. Unless I can get the unanimous | law; in fact, the committee is out of order on this bill, because 
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you could appropriate millions and billions of dollars and 
never enforce the act which you are trying to enforce. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. In just a minute. Moreover, 
by this amendment I help to enforce the national prohibition 
act in following the constitutional provision against intoxicat- 
ing liquors by refusing to appropriate money to enforce the 
provisions against nonintoxicating liquors. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I submit the gentleman is 
not discussing the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Somebody raised a constitu- 
tional question here, and I was discussing that. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Surely, I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is not this simply a limitation on the ap- 
propriation such as is usual in appropriation bills? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. It is a limitation on the appro- 
priation and it is an extension of the act itself. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
appreciates the fact that a good many amendments of consider- 
able latitude have been permitted under the Holman rule, but 
it seems to the present occupant of the chair that this proposed 
amendment goes so far as to affect or repeal the national 
prohibition act and is substantive legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to discuss the amendment for three minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no; the amendment is not before the 
committee. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I renew my point of 
order on the pending paragraph read by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the paragraph is unauthorized by law and is there- 
fore legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the point of order. 

A E The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
llino 

Mr. BLANTON. But I have the right to reserve a point of 
order on the point of order; and if the gentleman from Illinois 
speaks, I will lose my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated the gentleman from 
Illinois was recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair would not cause me to lose my 
point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized on the point of order. The Chair understood the gentle- 
man from Illinois to make a point of order, and the Chair 
recognized the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not understand the gentleman to make 
a point of order. If the gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order, that is all right. 

Mr. MADDEN... No; the gentleman from Maryland made 
the point of order, and I am rising for recognition. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I want to make a point of order 
against the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 
Mr. BLANTON. The Chair certainly does not want to rule 


against the precedents of the House. I have a right, surely, to 
make a point of order against the point of order of the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can discuss the point, but 
I do not understand the gentleman can make a point of order 
against the point of order. The gentleman will be recognized 
when the time comes to discuss the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve it with the understanding I 
can discuss it later. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard on 
my point of order briefly? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am perfectly willing to concede that it is 
subject to a point of order, but I think it would be a very bad 
procedure even for the gentleman from Maryland to make it, 
because it merely suggests a business proposal that will save 
the Government a lot of money. We are proposing to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to exchange 180 Liberty motors 
for completed power boats. If they are not permitted to do 
that we will be called upon to appropriate a lot of money to 
build power boats for this same purpose. Why should the 
gentleman from Maryland try to prevent the exercise of good 
business judgment in the discharge of a great public duty? 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard on 
my point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have conceded the point of order. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I want to explain why I made the 
point of order. 

The section of the Treasury and Post Office Department ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, to 
which I have raised the point of order reads as follows: . 

The Secretary of the Treasury may exchange surplus Liberty motors 
now owned by the Treasury Department for completed new power 
boats for use in preventing and detecting violations of the customs 
laws and the national prohibition act. 


This section should go under the Coast Guard, but it is an 
improper provision in a revenue bill. The chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. MADDEN], has 
stated that it is proposed to exchange 180 Liberty motors for 
completed power boats. This matter was not discussed in the 
hearings before the committee. The proposition is objection- 
able, not because it applies in any way to prohibition enforce- 
ment, but because it would establish a precedent which is 
very improper in the general carrying on of the Government. 
It is within the power of the Treasury Department to purchase 
all needed new power boats, but there is no more reason why they 
should pay for these new boats with 180 Liberty motors than 
there is that they should pay for them with surplus real estate 
or any other property which belongs to the United States Gov- 
ernment. The American people are entitled to know just what 
is the cost of the Government's activities in attempting to en- 
force the national prohibition act, and this is an attempt to 
increase the Coast Guard by the addition of new power boats 
without disclosing the value, number, or necessity for such 
additional boats. 

Ido not raise the point of order in opposition to this provision 
for any other reason than that of the general propriety of appro- 
priations. If money is needed for the purchase of new power 
boats I am sure that this Congress will grant the necessary 
legislative authority. 

Congress can not guard too carefully, in its enthusiasm for 
what is known as “law enforcement,” the orderly functioning 
of the Federal Government. There are right and there are 
wrong ways of attempting to enforce the laws of the United 
States, A few minutes ago the Committee of the Whole House, 
by a vote of 17 ayes to 189 noes, rejected the proposed amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] providing 
that no part of the appropriation carried in this pending bill 
to enforce the national prohibition act shall be expended by 
any officer or employee of the Government of the United States 
to induge any person by fraud, deceit, or falsehood to violate 
the national prohibition law. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] stated that 
there was no element of prohibition or antiprohibition in his 
amendment, but that it was offered to prevent such scandalous 
transactions as those recently conducted by prohibition agents 
at the Hotel Mayflower, when they spent hundreds of dollars 
in a fraudulent attempt to lead some of the employees of the 
Mayflower Hotel to violate the prohibition law. I was much 
interested in the discussion on the proposed amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] and I was amazed at 
the assertions made by Members of distinction that in order to 
enforce the Volstead Act it is deemed necessary to practice 
frand, deceit, and falsehood. 

When the last Treasury Department appropriation bill was 
under discussion on February 5, 1924, in the interests of 
decency in what is popularly called “law enforcement” I 
introduced the following amendment: 
`~ Page 21, line 8, after the figures 510,629,770,“ insert: “ Provided, 
That none of the money here appropriated shall be expended in the 
commission of acts which are in violation of the national prohibition 
act, nor for inducing others to violate the provisions of said national 
prohibition act.” 


I had fully discussed this proposed amendment in reference 
to the “ purchase of evidence” in the Committee of the Whole 
House on February 1, 1924, and called to the attention of the 
House the general undermining of respect for all laws when 
Government agents were permitted and encouraged themselves 
to violate the very laws they were attempting to enforce. In 
reference to the amendment I offered I said that it was for the 
conscience of the committee to decide whether they wished to 
pursue the practice of seducing violations of law in order to 
prosecute violators of law thus created. After considerable 
discussion, on a division demanded by the gentieman froin 
Michigan [Mr. CANTON] and myself. my amendment was re- 
jected by a vote of 3 ayes and 53 noes, I congratulate the 
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House that within a year, on the more or less similar amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tuckznl, the vote 
of 3 has grown to 17 and the vote of 53 has only increased less 
than threefold. I am glad that this House is to 
realize that no matter how enthusiastically it may favor one 
particular law, that there should be applied to the enforcement 
of all laws the test of decency and honesty. 

The discussion of the Tucker amendment was conducted 
almost entirely by adherents of the Volstead Act. I pur- 
posely did not take part in the discussion of the Tucker 
amendment, although I voted for it, because I did not wish 
to be the occasion of a general discussion on the merits or 
demerits of the Volstead Act. The subject matter of the 
Tucker amendment dealt entirely with decency in law enforce- 
ment, and I did not wish to give anyone occasion for injecting 
into a matter of ordinary criminal procedure the prohibition 
question. Modification of the Volstead Act is necessary and 
inevitable, but it was not involved in the Tucker amendment. 

I make the point of order to the pending paragraph because 
it is not a proper method of appropriation. If the Treasury 
Department needs new power boats I shall not oppose proper 
legislation for this purpose, but if they do need new power 
boats the request should be brought up squarely in this House. 
I therefore renew my point of order against the pending para- 
graph and ask that it be stricken out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order, 
and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. BLANTON. I had a good point of order against the 
gentleman's point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay and allowances prescribed by law for commissioned officers, 
cadets and cadet engineers, warrant officers, petty officers, and other 
enlisted men, active and retired, temporary cooks, and surfmen, sub- 
stitute surfmen, and one civilian instructor, rations or commutation 
thereof for cadets, cadet engineers, petty officers, and other enlisted 
men, $17,100,000, 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, on page 22, in line 8, the word “surfman” appears 
in the bill. There are but few in the House who really know 
about these faithful men in the employment of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the Coast Guard Service. 

It is my desire to pay a tribute to the loyalty, fidelity, and 
integrity of this branch of the United States service. 

Rain or shine, heat or cold, day or night, these faithful 
patrolers go down to the shores of the sea to save lives and 
property. 

On the night of October 26 last, my friend, Charles Fisher 
Taylor, was drowned while en route from Norfolk to Washing- 
ton from the steamer District of Columbia, His heartbroken 
widow writes me the following letter: 


Will you interest yourself in assisting me to secure some distinct 
recognition of a most praiseworthy service rendered on the night of 
November 3, 1925, by Mr, J. L. Beacham, a United States Coast Guard 
surfman, originally from North Carolina, stationed at False Cape, Va., 
when he, at the risk of his life, patroling the beach in the most terrific 
storm recorded at this beach in 18 years, recovered the body of my 
husband, the late Charles Fisher Taylor, when he was washed ashore 
during the raging storm. 

In the proyidence and tender mercy of our heavenly Father a 
miracle was performed when “The wind and the waves obeyed His 
will” and the broad Atlantic Ocean gave up the body of my dear 
husband, at which time God used J. L. Beacham to recover the body. 

I pray some way may be made possible to bestow a reward on this 
faithful and sacrificing service rendered by J. L. Beacham. May we 
realize there is nothing more Christlike than kind and loving deeds. 
To this end let us work and do that which will give the greatest 
happiness—something for others. 

If the congressional medal can be bestowed, I will gladly pay for it, 


Unfortunately no medal of award is given these brave men 
unless the body saved is alive. There should be some recog- 
nition in cases of this kind. 

It is meet and proper that the House pause in its delibera- 
tion at this time to do honor to such fidelity as this, done in 
the line of duty, in the face of death, without reward or the 
hope of reward. [Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total Coast Guard, exclusive of commandant's office, $23,983,140. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
mept. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 24, line 10, strike out the figures “ $23,983,140," and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $11,265,336.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I present this amendment 
to the House reducing the appropriation for the Coast Guard 
by $12,717,804 for the reason that that is the expense entailed 
by putting upon the Coast Guard the burden of enforcing the 
Volstead law. 

If you have the report of the committee before you, you 
will notice on page 11 that there is a summary of the activities 
of the Coast Guard. It shows that there are only 74 vessels 
used in the ordinary normal functions of the Coast Guard. 
That is, in saving life. But there are 352 vessels dedicated 
to the effort of stopping rum running, to stop smuggling, if 
you please. It is conceded that even with that great force at 
their disposal they are unable to make any headway. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I can not yield. They even have the as- 
surance to say that they are coming back for more ships and 
more men in order to carry out the provisions of the Volstead 
Act. This indicates the endless possibilities of this law in 
the matter of expensive burdens thrust on the backs of the 
taxpayers. 

The appropriation for the next fiscal year for the enforce- 
ment bureau alone is $10,635,685. 

In addition to this the bill provides for an appropriation 
for the Coast Guard of $24,213,000. This is $12,717,804 above 
the normal cost of conducting ordinary Coast Guard func- 
tions. This increase represents the cost of the employment of 
the Coast Guard in the task of prohibition enforcement. 

Thus the direct outlay for the enforcement of the Volstead 
law is $23,353,489 for the coming year, with the absolute cer- 
tainty that the cost will keep continually increasing, as it has 
from the very beginning. If the patience of the American peo- 
ple lasts long enough to endure the strain on the National 
Treasury, it may possibly be that in 10 years the smuggling 
of rum into the country by pretentious rum fleets may be pre- 
vented, but the smuggling by isolated blockade runners and by 
passengers and crews of vessels will continue to the end of 
time. There is no doubt that this Nation is strong enough to 
employ a sufficient force of war vessels to abolish rum fleets 
hovering near our shores. We now have 352 vessels engaged in 
that undertaking. Yet with that immense fleet we are still far 
from the attainment of the goal. 

Assuming that we will continue to increase the Coast Guard 
fleets until rum running is abolished our prohibition friends 
will then direct their attention to securing additional appro- 
priations to patrol the Canadian and Mexican boundary lines, 
a total of 6,000 miles. The imagination is staggered at the 
prospect in store for us. Allowing 50 men to the mile, a modest 
number, considering that they must be divided into three shifts 
of eight hours each, we shall be called on to provide an army of 
300,000 men. Remember that they will be policemen and not 
soldiers. They will not be satisfied to give their time for the 
modest sum of $30 per month. They will expect and will get 
$125 per month, 

Now figure this out. Our present little Army of 125,000 men 
costs us about $350,000,000 per year. If the boundary enforce- 
ment guards would be content to work for $30 per month, the 
expense would be about $1,000,000,000 per year. We know, 
however, that they will demand and will receive $125 per month, 
and that will entail an annual appropriation of over $4,000,- 
000,000 per year. How do you like the prospect? 

When you have blockaded the coast and staked the interna- 
tional frontiers with wire entanglements, patrolled by an army 
of boundary guards, 800,000 strong, do you think that even 
then you will have conquered the appetite for alcoholic stimu- 
lant? No, my friends; the net effect of all your efforts will 
be to stimulate the ingenuity of man. You have already revived 
the lost art of home brewing, home wine making, and home 
distilling, and by the time that you have succeeded in clearing 
the coasts of rum runners and in barricading the national 
frontiers the art of domestic science will be so perfected thut 
there will be good beer, good wine, and good whisky prepared 
in every household with the same skill that the farmer to-day, 
without violating any law, is able to turn out fine old cider and 
apple jack. 

There may be something encouraging and cheerful in that 
prospect, but I dread to see the taxpayers of the Nation mulcted 
out of over four billions of dollars a year in a fruitless at- 
tempt to make the country absolutely dry. Such an achieve- 
ment is utterly beyond the power of human law, without mak- 
ing a desert waste of the entire land. While the vineyards 
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flourish and wheat and corn and barley grow men will avail 
themselves of the laws of nature to turn part of the fruit of the 
vine and the grains of the soil into appetizing and healthful 
beverages. The disciples of the prohibition folly might well 
give some thought to the astute reflection of Sir Tobey Belch in 
* Twelfth Night”: 

Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale? 


Before prohibition went into effect, through the operation of 
the Volstead law, the country was in receipt of a yearly revenue 
from excise taxes on wines, beers, and liquors of $483,050,854. 
The following table is taken from the pamphlet published by 
the Treasury Department in April, 1925, entitled “ Statistics 
Concerning Intoxicating Liquors,” and shows the loss of revenue 


at a glance: 2 
Loss of excise tases 


liquors 


In addition to this, the enforcement of prohibition by the 
Federal Government has entailed an expenditure of large sums 
of money annually, growing larger every year. The bill before 
us, as I said, actually appropriates for the enforcement of the 
Volstead law the sum of $23,353,489. 

In addition to the loss of internal revenue or excise taxes, 
we have been deprived of custom duties on the importation of 
ales, wine, and beer to the amount of $20,000,000 per annum. 

The duties on malt liquors, distilled spirits, and wines 
amounted in 1914 to $19,674,992, To-day the duties collected 
from those sources are negligible. 

In these two items alone, namely, internal excise duties and 
customs duties, the people of the United States are losing a 
revenue of over $500,000,000 per year. But it is not alone in the 
deprivation of income that the people of the United States have 
suffered. The prohibition amendment and the act to enforce it 
have introduced a disturbing factor and upset the economic bal- 
ance of the country, from the effects of which we are now suffer- 
ing and will continue to suffer for many years to come. 

I present a table herewith which shows one of these factors 
in all its enormity: . 

Destruction of personal property 


There were in the United States when the Volstead Act 
went into effect 1,250 breweries, representing a càpi- 
Ug ag ie Oey ee Rete ens a a eens ee ey ER $792, 914, 000 

There were 434 distilleries, representing a capital of... 91, 285, 000 

There were 818 wine presses, representing a capital of_. 31, 516, 000 
915, 715, 000 


Total is omens 


This represents a total economic loss to the country of nearly 
a billion dollars. In addition to that, it entailed the throwing 


out of employment of over 70,000 men directly employed, and 
indirectly perhaps of 30,000 more. It will pay us to glance at 
the following table: 

Number of persons thrown out of work 


The gravity of these figures can easily be conceived. It is 
no far stretch of the imagination to follow the fortunes of these 
160,000 men deprived of a legitimate employment and source 
of income. If it were possible to obtain precise data I venture 
the thought that thousands of them have been driven into 
crime and form a large part of our prison population. 

With these figures before us I feel that we are justified in 
presenting the following résumé of the disasters which have 
followed in the wake of the prohibition fallacy: 


WHAT PROHIBITION HAS DONE FOR THE COUNTRY 
First. Has scuttled millions of dollars of property invested 
in lands, buildings, and machinery devoted to the manufacture 
of ales, wines, and spirituous liquors. Or to be exact, $915,- 
715,000. 
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Second. Has put out of employment 100,000 people, drawing 
annual salaries of $98,412.000. 

Third. Has driven thousands of men into precarious methods 
of employment—not the least of which is bootlegging. Starva- 
tion knows no conscience, 

Fourth. Has depriyed the Government of immense revenues 
from the excise laws and from the customs laws, aggregating 
$500,000,000 per annum, (Note: This means the deprivation 
of many thousands of men of their employment, The precise 
figures can not be given.) 

Fifth. It has imposed heavy, ever-increasing burdens of taxa- 
tion on the people. 

Sixth. Has disorganized and destroyed the physical well- 
being of millions of people who had become accustomed to the 
18 = mild stimulants. It has made them sullen and discon- 

en 

Seventh. It has driven to the use of narcotic drugs untold 
thousands of men and women who through this vile habit 
began their descent to crime and immorality. 

Eighth. It has made whisky drinkers of thousands whose 
former indulgence was confined to light wines and beers. 

Ninth. It has dared the youth of our country to indulge in 
debauchery. It is almost axiomatic that with youth the sign 
“forbidden” amounts to an invitation. Thousands of youths 
and young girls are drinking whisky, both in private and in 
public, whose strongest former indulgence was ice cream, soda, 
and lemonade. 

Tenth. It has revived the practice of home brewing, by which 
thousands of homes are now put in jeopardy which could have 
defied successfully the lure of the saloon. 

Eleventh. It has caused a deterioration in public health and 
is responsible for the death of children in infancy, improp- 
erly nourished through mothers deprived of beer, ale, aud 
porter. 

Twelfth. It has opened up a new avenue of graft whereby 
prohibition enforcement officers may accept bribes with im- 
punity and wink at violations of the law. In the few short 
years that the law has been in effect 900 prohibition agents 
have been convicted or discharged because they were proved 
dishonest. 

Thirteenth. It is destroying the moral fiber of the Nation, 
with national decadence in the near future as our inevitable 
destiny. The spirit of liberty is confronted with tyrannical 
laws as its master and a sullen antagonism is aroused which 
tends to destroy all respect for law, order, and constitutional 
government. 

In the old days the fight was for temperance, and it was a 
wholesome, noble fight. That was the banner under which 
the Anti-Saloon League began its career. It was represented 
and it was believed that the object aimed at was the abolition 
of the saloon. In that it had the benediction and best wishes 
of the best part of the American public. Encouraged by the 
support it received in that direction, its fanatical leaders 
undertook, without excuse or justification, to attack the entire 
fabric of an institution that has its foundations deeply em- 
bedded in the appetites of man. The battle line changed from 
an attack on the saloon into an attack upon individual rights. 
First, the aim was to foster a Nation of temperate men and 
women. To-day the aim is to make it a Nation of total ab- 
stainers by force. Is it any wonder that such a campaign 
should fail? While the struggle was confined to efforts to 
make men temperate it received cordial and almost universal 
support. When the attack was turned into an assault upon 
individual rights by forcing temperate people into a regimen 
of total abstinence the revulsion of feeling has almost assumed 
the aspect of rebellion, 

Where is the end? I confess it is not in sight. Is it not 
about time that these gentlemen shall admit that they are 
trying to do an impossible thing in compelling the people of 
the United States to be total abstainers? I am in complete 
harmony with those who seek to promote temperance, and the 
people would have been better off if they had been let alone, 
for temperance was making good headway in the United States 
until this vicious law came into operation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word of the paragraph. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, there is no last word. Fig- 
ures conclude the paragraph. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the gentleman want to talk 
about? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. On the subject of prohibition. 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes out of order. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, a while ago I asked the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Barktry] a question concerning the matter of law 
enforcement. He waived it aside by saying that the question 
was silly. He has come to me since then and assured me of 
something that I always knew, that I am not exactly silly. 
He said he meant to use “extreme,” and that he really re- 
ferred to my analogy. I contend to this House that my 
question was not silly. It presented a perfect analogy to the 
situation that presents itself in law enforcement in this coun- 
try in respect to the Volstead Act. The whole thing is silly 
from beginning to end, and I could not make that analogy 
about the enforcement situation without presenting a silly and 
extreme situation. 

On the proposition itself, we have a crime wave in this coun- 
try that can be charged to but little else than prohibition. 
The attempts to enforce prohibition are clogging the courts of 
this country, State and Federal, to such an extent that prose- 
cuting officers concerned with other crimes have not a chance 
to be heard. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. They have a crime wave in 
Europe, and yet they do not have prohibition over there. How 
does the gentleman account for that? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The crime wave in Europe 
starts with prohibition. On the amendment that I offered 
providing for 2.75 per cent beer I contend that it is constitu- 
tional. Attorney General Frierson, in arguing the prohibition 
cases, said that no man ever yet drank enough of 2.75 beer to 
get drunk, and by presidential proclamation 2.75 per cent beer 
was proclaimed to be nouintoxicating, after the Barkley 
amendment to the Lever Act was passed. 

Members from the farming regions are eternally asking for 
relief for the farmer, Amend the Volstead Act, or adopt my 
amendment to the appropriation act, and you will have at once 
8,000 square miles of land that could be devoted to the pro- 
duction of materials that may be used in beer, and then your 
farmers would not have their problem, and besides they would 
have their beer as well. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. But the price of farm 
land is higher now than it has ever been. 

Mr, BLACK of New York. If you want to enforce prohi- 
bition, you will have to have a prohibition agent to attend to 
every person in this country. From flapper to farmer there is 
none of them exempt. They are all running afoul of it, and 
you all know it, and you might as well admit it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute further, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, this act has 
brought ridicule on this country and it has brought the ridicule 
of this country on Congress. You see that all ovyer—in edi- 
torial pages, in side swipes at Congress in all periodicals, 
They all proceed from this ridiculous thing that Congress 
tried to do, which can not be done, namely, enforce prohi- 
bition. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Why does the gentleman 
want 2.75 beer if it is not intoxicating? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Let me say to the gentleman 
that I myself have never used intoxicants, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am speaking for the gen- 
tleman’s constituents. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I will say this, that before we 
had prohibition I used to be welcome in any company, and 
now I am an outsider because I do not use intoxicants, 
(Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from- New 
York has expired. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


For the work of engraying and printing, exclusive of repay work, 
during the fiscal year 1927, of not exceeding 205,500,000 delivered 
sheets of United States currency and national-bank currency, 101,943,- 
522 delivered sheets of internal-revenue stamps, 2,953,125 delivered 
sheets of withdrawal permits, 587,450 delivered sheets of opium orders 
and special-tax stamps required under the act of December 17, 1914, 
and 8,135,674 delivered sheets of checks, drafts, and miscellancous 
work, as follows: 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York may proceed out of order for 
five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, in the last day or 
80, particularly yesterday, Members of this House indulged 
in much criticism of a certain court-martial which has just 
concluded its labors in this city. Without undertaking to 
express any view I may personally entertain as to the sentence 
imposed on General Mitchell, I am rising to assert that mili- 
tary courts-martial are as much entitled to our support, to 
our respect, as any of our courts. They may not be in a 
technical sense parts of our judicial system, but they have 
been established by act of Congress to administer justice 
and to enforce discipline in our military and naval services, 
just as our Federal courts derive their powers from such acts, 
except, of course, the Supreme Court, established by the Con. 
stitution. 

I have no knowledge of alleged miscarriage of justice in 
certain recent other courts-martial referred to by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], but I believe that civil 
courts are as prone to err as are courts-martial. Yet, even 
here, it is not the practice to subject our civil courts to intem- 
perate criticism. 

Respect for superior authority, Mr. Chairman, is the very 
Keystone of discipline. Maintenance of discipline, obedience 
to the Articles of War, by members of our military forces 
is just as essential in time of peace as in time of war. Unless 
maintained in time of peace, there can be no discipline in 
time of war. Without discipline we can have no Army, either 
in peace or war. He who lends himself to the weakening of 
discipline contributes to the destruction of the Army. Surely 
such can not be the purpose of the gentlemen to whom I have 
referred. No patriot can wish for that result. General 
Mitchell asserted openly and for publication that his superiors 
in the War Department, including in effect the Secretary of 
War, had been guilty of “ incompetency, criminal negligence, 
and almost treasonable administration of the national defense,” 

I submit that the use of such language, especially by a 
high military officer, as to his superiors constitutes conduct 
prejudicial to good order and military discipline, the offense 
with which General Mitchell was charged, and should not go 
unrebuked, unless all respect for higher authority, upon which 
the whole structure of discipline must rest, is to be impaired 
and fall away. 

He admitted the charge; for which the court, using the widest 
latitude in the admission of evidence, found there was no fair 
foundation, and found him guilty. What were they then to do? 
To acquit him? No; that was impossible under their oaths. 
To sentence him to dismissal? That they might have done. Or 
to inflict some lesser penalty. 

General Mitchell is a most gallant and dauntless soldier, 
[Applause.] He has rendered long and honorable service to his 
country. In his constant and unremitting adyocacy of things 
he deemed essential for the development of our air power, he 
may have rendered further service. But that has not justified 
him even in the interest of what he has appeared to have so 
much at heart, to violate the law, the customs, the traditions of 
the service to which he has sworn fealty. 

I know him well, admire him for his engaging qualities, his 
intrepidity, his physical, and, if you please, his moral courage. 
I am his friend, and trust he still is mine, Yet, even friendship 
can not condone for me what I belieye to have been his grievous 
error. 

It is true he wears upon his breast many decorations awarded 
for his gallant service in time of war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a half minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. BECK. Will the gentleman yield for a brief question? 
Make it a minute. 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I can not yield until I have con- 
eluded, which will be within half a minute. 

But let us as well not forget, my colleagues, that each mem- 
ber of that court which tried him wears some decoration for 
valor. Some wear wound stripes. The president of that court, 
that veteran of many combats in the country’s service, Major 
General Howze, wears that highest of all awards, the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

I will now yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BEGG. Does not the gentleman think that the sentence 
pronounced on General Mitchell, which deprives him for five 
years of any method of getting a livelihood, is even more cruel 
than the treatment accorded to the worst criminal eyer caught 
in the United States? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I have said I have not assumed, and 
I will not assume to criticize or express my personal view of 
the sentence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


The Clerk read as follows: 

During the fiscal year 1927 all proceeds derived from work per- 
formed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, by direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, not covered and embraced in the appro- 
priation for said bureau for the said fiscal year, instead of being cov- 
ered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, as provided by the 
act of August 4, 1886 (24 Stat. p. 227), shall be credited when re 
ceived to the appropriation for said bureau for the fiscal year 1927. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of asking unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BOISE, IDAHO, ASSAY OFFICB 


Salaries: For compensation of officers and employees, $6,300. 
For incidental and contingent expenses, $1,500. 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment that I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 85, line 20, after the figures “ $1,500,” insert a new para- 
graph as follows: 

“Salt Lake City, Utah, assay office, salaries: For compensation 
of officers and employees, $3,960. 

For incidental expenses, $800.” 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I seldom claim any 
time on the floor of this House, and therefore I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. é 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, we were all pleased on yesterday morning when 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions announced that in the conduct of the business of his 
committee on the floor of the House he proposed to put all 
the facts before the Members. That was a fine thing, and a 
big thing to say, and just such a thing as we would expect 
from so distinguished a chairman. For a few minutes now 
I want to assist this committee by putting a few facts before 
you. I am going to submit a few facts to you as a committee 
just as though you were sitting here as a jury, and I am going 
to ask you to render just such a verdict as you would expect 
if it were your case based upon the same state of facts. 
Early in the month I addressed a letter to the Director of the 
Mint asking him for a conference with reference to the Salt 
Lake assay office. The following day he called me by tele- 
phone and stated that he regretted that the Bureau of the 
Budget had made no provision for Salt Lake, and whether I 
understood him correctly or not, at least I had the impression 
that he was not going to do anything against us because we 
were hopelessly lost for the reason that no estimate has been 
made for the Salt Lake office. After the bill was introduced, 
in fact the day the bill was introduced in the House by the 
chairman of the committee, I had another conversation with 
the Director of the Mint in which he deeply regretted he had 
to sustain the Treasury Department and that no estimate had 
been made. He further volunteered the statement that the 
distinguished chairman of this committee looked with a some- 
what critical eye upon these items. At this time I want to 
commend the chairman of the committee for examining not 
only these items but all items with a critical eye, and I want 
in my humble capacity a little later, if I can, to point out to 


[After a pause.] 
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the chairman of the committee where he can save, not the 
small sum involved in this case but perhaps half a million 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. MADDEN. Glad to treat with you on that. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, if there were 
nothing inyolved here but the amount which is required to run 
this office I would not even presume to offer an amendment. 
It is not a question of having an office there because of the 
salary. As I said last year it is because of the service. As 
I glanced through the hearings I discovered that the Director 
of the Mint, whose duty it was to ask for estimates for these 
assay offices, made no request, and therefore he had to sustain 
his own judgment. 

I did discover in the hearings that the Director of the Mint 
complains that last year some gentleman said that he—the 
director—did not understand the conditions out in the western 
mining country. Gentlemen, I plead guilty to having made 
that statement. I repeat it, and now for a few moments I 
propose to show by the gentleman's own statement that he 
does not know existing conditions out in our western country, 
and for the purpose of doing that, Mr. Chairman, I am going 
to make a comparison now between conditions in the Boise, 
Idaho, and Salt Lake City offices, and I want to say at the 
outset to my friend [Mr. Frencu], from Idaho, who is not 
here and who is a very leading and distinguished member of 
—.— committee, that I am in favor of maintaining the Boise 
office. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want in justice to Mr. FRENOH to say that 
he does not serve on the committee which passes on this and 
he had nothing to do with it, and he knows nothing about it, 
and we simply passed on the question as it was submitted to 
us by the Director of the Mint. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. And let me remind my good friend, 
the chairman of the committee, that I have not even intimated 
that the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frenos] was on the sub- 
committee that dealt with this matter. I was simply referring 
to him as a member of the great Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. I merely wanted to show that he was not 
responsible. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I want to call your attention to the 
reasons given for the retention of the Boise office. I call 
your attention to the hearings, on page 788. I want to read to 
you just a few things that were stated in the hearing with 
reference to the Boise office: 

The CHAIRMAN. Is this an important office? 

Mr. Grant, Yes, sir; that is an important office. It is quite a 
mining country. There is a little increase there. 

The CHaInuax. What is the advantage of having these offices? 

Mr. Grant, The advantage is to the small shipper. He does not 
have to wait a long time for his money, and he can go in there and 
get assays made whenever he wants to. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does this encourage the development of mining 
research? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir; I think it does. It is a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a doubtful question, is it? 

Mr. Grant. Well, those offices are doing some good; there is no 
question about that. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. What do they do? What do you mean when you 
say they are doing good? 

Mr. Grant. These men are helped by getting information on the 
value of the ore that they bring in. 

The CHAIRMAN, Some men who would not ship it to another place, 
like Denver, are encouraged in the work of prospecting? 


I congratulate the Director of the Mint for having adopted 
the argument which I made last year with reference to these 
offices. He has squarely justified the maintenance of the Boise 
office on the theory of the service it renders to prospectors of 
that country. 

I now turn to the hearings on the Salt Lake assay office, and 
I invite the attention of the committee to page 796 of the hear- 
ings. Speaking of commercial assayers, Mr. Grant says: 

Salt Lake could send them to Leadville, for instance. That is about 
halfway to Denver. There are a number of commercial assayers there. 


He is referring to the accessibility to other assay offices. I 
read further: 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me ask you this further question: When the 
Government, through these offices, makes assays for prospectors or 
anyone else, do they make a charge for it? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that charge as great as the charge made by the 
commercial assayer? 

Mr. Grant. It is now. 


I raised it a year ago. 
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The CHAIRMAN. It is Just the same? 

Mr. Grant, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMÀN. So there is no hardship imposed upon the people 
of these communities by the closing of these offices? 

Mr. Graxt. I do not consider that there 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. They get the same facilities through commercial 
agencies at the same price? 

Mr. Garant. Yes. 

The CuateMan. That is the answer. 

Mr. Geant. They do have to ship thelr own bullion and pay for 
the shipment. That would be a little harder, but that is all. 


Now, I want to make n comparison, and I ask you gentlemen 
in all fairness to follow me in this statement. He is justifying 
the Boise office and its existence upon the ground of service 
to the prospector. I commend him for that, and I expect to 
vote and would vote under all conditions for the maintenance 
of that office. But he condemns another office and says it 
should be abolished, when, as a matter of fact, that office ren- 
ders a greater service than does the Boise office. I say here, 
without any fear of successful contradiction, that where there 
are 25 grubstakers in the Boise district, there are 100 in the 
Salt Lake district. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
geutleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Now, then, the importance that he 
places upon it is because of the service it renders to the 
people of Boise. I have here something which will be of 
interest to you. I have the report of the Geological Survey, 
showing that in the State of Idaho in 1923 the entire precious- 
metal output of the State was valued at $26,510,524. I call the 
gentleman’s attention to the further fact that 80 per cent. of 
that production in the State of Idaho was in Shoshone County, 
and that Shoshone County is in the northern part of the State, 
in the Panhandle, more accessible to the Helena office and the 
Seattle office in the wintertime than is Boise. 

I invite your attention to the same report, and point out to 
you that in the Salt Lake district and the mining districts 
served by the Salt Lake office the total value of the output was 
$66,402,911, and for the last fiscal year it will exceed that. 

I call your attention to another fact. Turn to the report 
of the Director of the Mint and you will find there are 11 
cities involved where there are assay offices and mints, and 
that only 4 of them are running and showing any profit to 
the Government. Seven of them are showing a loss to the 
Government. Only one office of the seven that are showing a 
loss to the Goyernment shows a less loss than Salt Lake City, 
and I refer to Boise. One office showed a loss of $23,000 and 
more. And yet you propose to maintain five of those offices 
and to strike ont one that serves one of the greatest mining 
districts out in that country. 

I want to call your attention, further, to the fact that in 
the table which appears in the hearings there is only one 
other office outside the Salt Lake district that had more assays 
than did the Salt Lake office. There is only one other office 
that had greater receipts for assays made than did the Salt 
Lake office. Why should you strike from the list an office that 
ranks second in assay work and yet leave these other offices 
untouched? 

Instead of $114,000 worth of precious metals being taken in 
at the Salt Lake office, as stated in the note on page 792 of the 
hearings, the assayer in charge shows in his report that 
$127,843.43 was taken in, that 881 assays were made, and that 
nearly every State in the Union received service from this office, 

“Oh, but,“ they say, “we can go to Leadville with our 
samples.” I again say that my friend who has charge of the 
mint not only is not familiar with the mining conditions out 
there, but he does not know the geography of the country. To 
get there requires nearly a day, after you get in sight of Lead- 
ville. The Helena office is more accessible to Salt Lake City 
than the Leadville office. The same is true with reference to 
Boise. The Carson City office is also more accessible to Salt 
Lake than the Leadville office. 

When they say that the people in the Boise district must 
not be put to the inconvenience of sending samples out to these 
other places, they add that it is highly justifiable to make the 
people of the Salt Lake district send theirs to Leadville or 
Denver. But they say there are commercial assayers at Salt 
Lake City and infer that there are none at Boise. 

I do vot see either of my friends on the Idaho delegation, 
either Mr. Satu or Mr. FRENCH, but I resent that imputation 


The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
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on behalf of the State of Idaho that they do not have as many 
commercial assayers, in proportion to population, at Boise as 
they haye in Salt Lake City. 

I cali the attention of the Director of the Mint to the fact 
that it costs a little more to have a commercial assay made 
in the Salt Lake office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah 
has again expired. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, F dislike very much 
to ask for further time but it will saxe time, and I will finish 
in three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for*three additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I call attention to the fact that the 
charge in the Salt Lake office for assays is $1 for gold, $1.50 
fer silver, and $2 for zinc and copper. I have had a little 
experience with commercial assayers. I had some assays made 
by commercial assayers during the summer, and they cost me 
$3.50 apiece. But that is not the point, gentlemen. We have 
an office out there serving the people. It is true it shows a 
little loss, but five of the rest of them show a greater loss, 
so why should this office be selected as the one to be discon- 
tinued? 

I most earnestly hope that next year, when the Director of 
the Mint seeks to destroy this office, he, at least, will be in- 
genious enough to develop a prima facie case against con- 
tinning this useful agency of the people of Utah. 

Mr. MADDEN. This was the Directur of the Mint and not 
the Director of the Budget. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I thank the gentleman for the cor- 
rection. I am going to keep my word and not ask for any more 
time. I am not the only one who is interested in this service. 
I have here a telegram from a great commercial body in Salt 
Lake City asking the continuance of the office. I am going 
to ask permission to put into the Recorp the protest of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Salt Lake City against the abolition 
of this office. I am also going to ask to put into the Recorn 
at the clese of my remarks the report which I have here from 
the assayer in charge of the Salt Lake office, showing just what 
it Is doing for the people out in that country and for people 
all over the country. I need but call your attention to the fact 
that way down in Alabama advantage was taken of the services 
of that office on 80 different occasions. Arkansas went there 67 
times with pleas for assistance, and so I might run through the 
list of the various States, showing a total of 881 assays that 
have been made in that office. 

Now, gentlemen, I submit my case to you as the jury. I again 
ask for your verdict, just as you would want a verdict if this 
were your case and you had the same state of facts to sup- 
port it. 

Saur LAKS City, UTAH, 
December 20, 1925. 
E. O. LBATHERWOOD, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

To-day's press dispatches carry story of effort being made to dis- 
continue Salt Lake assay office. This plan meeting serious opposition 
here. Facts quoted in dispatches not conclusive or complete. We are 


sending additional data with hope you may be able to have local office 
continued. 


BEVERLY S. CLENDENIN, 
President Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce. 


Comparison of business, United States assay office, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
years 1923, 1925, 1925 


$502. 60 
4, 074. 30 


3, 671. 70 
57, 679. 90 
631 


Value gold and silver purchased 
Number of ore ass 8s 


Distribution of ore asacys throughout the United States for the year 


1225, assayed at this office 
A Washington, D. C 
Arkansas 
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Distribution of ore assays throughout the United States, ete.—Contd. 


AM 44 North Carolina 16 
General Land Oflce SE L NOW: YOE Ae ees Te 41 
California ce I naa. 5) 
8 — eine ——ü AR 6 
Iowa . Went... 2 
Louisiana 25 — 
r a Te WU OE 


This report shows a gain as follows, 1925: Gold and silver bullion 
purchased, net gain over 1924, $70,163.53. Ore assays (number), net 
gain over 1924, 250. 

‘This office has only two employees, who perform all of the duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
again expired. 7 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. My colleague has given ample proof of the necessity 
for a continuance of the assay Office in Utah. I rise just to 
speak of another phase of this question. I realize that when- 
ever we seek to have a Government activity continued that is 
about to be abolished we are immediately confronted with the 
statement that we are all in favor of economy when it is 
practiced on the other fellow. That is a popular saying just 
now. I submit to you, however, that does not always give a 
reason for the doing away with a necessary service of the 
Government. If that argument is carried to its logical con- 
clusion, that you are going to measure the service rendered 
to the people by a Government activity solely on the amount of 
money received for the service, then you would have to abolish 
a good many of our smaller post offices, because they are 
actually running at a loss. Many of the rural free delivery 
routes are also running at a loss. So that is not always a fair 
standard by which to judge the value of an activity. Very 
often a Government service is rendered at an actual monetary 
loss, but I assert there are many such that we would not 
discontinue, 

In this country the cream of the mineral lands has already 
been taken, but there are men who are willing to risk their 
time, and they do risk it, and work hard in the hope of find- 
ing, in the remote parts of the country, profitable mineral 
claims. They should be encouraged in every way possible. 
These men go into centers, such as Salt Lake City and other 
surrounding towns, for their provisions and supplies. When 
there they frequently consult the assay office, where they can 
get information as to the various ores and minerals which 
would seem to indicate possible fruitful results from their 
searches. Few men realize the importance of the mining in- 
dustry to this country. It should be encouraged in every 
legitimate way possible. A miserly policy will get us nowhere. 

Now, it does not answer the question to say that if they have 
bullion or ore for assay they may go to some other place. This 
service is not to be measured solely from the dollars and cents 
viewpoint. It is a question also of information. A question 
of encouraging the industry. Of giving a necessary service to 
one of the greatest industries of the country. Just as the home- 
steader, seeking a possible chance to locate on a piece of land, 
goes to the nearest land office for his information, so these 
mineral prospectors go to these places for their information. 
To say to them, “ You can go to some other place and you can 
ship your bullion” answers only a little part of argument, 
namely, that they can get the value of that particular mineral 
by paying the price at a commercial assay office. The argu- 
ment does not apply as regards the other incentive which 
should be held out. The personal contact they get when they 
come in touch with men who are making a study of and who 
are encouraging and trying to aid the development of the 
mineral resources of the country, and whose work is not alto- 
gether a commercial one, should not be forgotten. The men 
in these offices recognize that in addition to ascertaining the 
value of the ore they are to give information that will encour- 
age as far as possible the ordinary prospector out in those 
hills. I say to you that to judge the value of this service 
purely from a commercial standpoint is as unfair as to judge 
the value of the Postal Service by the amount of money it 
receives. My colleagues, we ask you not to strike this blow, 
though it seems small to you, at this great industry. Rather 
we ask you to render every service possible to the develop- 
ment of the great mining industry of the West. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, of course I want it distinctly 
understood that the Committee on Appropriations has no 
prejudice against any of these offices. We are there to do a 
certain line of work, and we must, of course, take our informa- 
tion from those who are charged with the responsibility of 
administering the work. Mr. Grant came before us. Mr, 
Grant is the Director of the Mint. I think I gave him every 
chance in the world to say that the Salt Lake City office is 
justified. He did not seem to want to say it. He did not say 


it. I was asking him leading questions, as I recall, in the hope 
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he would say it, because I realize that we must not under any 
circumstances do an injustice to a great community, 

Mr, COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. If the abolishment of a little office that only 
costs $4,200 a year would do an injustice. Of course I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr, COLTON. We appreciate all the gentleman has said 
and appreciate his attitude, but the gentleman will notice that 
in response to his question Mr. Grant would not say he was 
not doing these people an injustice, but that he thought he 
was not. 

Mr. MADDEN. He made his great mistake in not making a 
recommendation of some kind to the Budget, and, of course, 
we did not go behind the returns. I have been very much im- 
pressed with what the gentleman who comes from Salt Lake 
City has said here. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The thing that has impressed me 
most forcibly is the justification which Mr. Grant made for 
Boise. Why did he not make that justification for Salt Lake? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, if I knew that, or if he had made 
that same kind of justification, we would have reported Salt 
Lake City. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. May I ask the gentleman another 
question? That is just the thing I have tried to emphasize 
here, and I can assure the gentleman that the justification 
could haye been made four times as strong in reference to Salt 
Lake City based on the actual facts relating to the Salt Lake 
City office. 

Mr. MADDEN. I realize that may be true, but, of course, 
there was nothing left for us to do but what we did do. There 
was nothing in the bill for Salt Lake. In addition to having 
nothing in the bill for Salt Lake, the Director of the Mint said 
that the Salt Lake City assay office was not necessary. In the 
face of that, I do not know how we could have justified a rec- 
ommendation that it was necessary. Of course the gentleman 
who comes from Salt Lake City and his colleague from the 
State of Utah understand the local situation much better than 
we pretend to understand it, We do not pretend to under- 
stand the local situation. 

Mr, LEATHERWOOD. Will my good friend bear with me 
for one other question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Does the gentleman uphold the 
statement of Mr. Grant that Leadville would serve Salt Lake? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, I know something about the dis- 
tance involved between the two places and the difficulties of 
getting from one place to the other. I have been through there 
and around those mountains many times. In the early days I 
used to be interested in the mining business in Colorado and 
was at Leadyille a great many times and at Salt Lake City. I 
know there are some difficulties, and it is a long distance. If 
this service is essential to the prosperity or the development 
of the mining industry, it ought not to be done away with. I 
will say that very frankly, and we do not want to do you any 
injustice, but there is nothing I can do except submit the matter 
to the committee here, and whatever they do, of course, I will 
be happy about. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman be kind enough 
to allow me to ask a question in the form of a statement, 
because I am much impressed by what the gentleman has just 
said. If it should appear—and it is a fact—that many of the 
fortunes in New York City paying income taxes to the Govern- 
ment are taken from mines within a radius of 100 miles of this 
assay office and that hundreds of thousands and millions of 
dollars are contributed from the mines of Utah and not only 
from my own State but from all the States where the physical 
asset is situated out there, would not that be an argument in 
favor of maintaining this office? 

Mr. MADDEN. It would be, of course, but we did not have 
those facts, and we have not them now. The only way I could 
get facts that would justify me in personally acting would be 
to make a study of the situation, and of course we have not the 
opportunity now to do that. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I commend to the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee these tables showing the value of 
the ore. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman made a very strong 
statement about the valne of the service there. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Treapway). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah. 


1925 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. Chairman, I offer another amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMSON: Page 35, after line 20, 
Insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“Deadwood, S. Dak., assay office: Salaries, for compensation of 
officers and employees, $5,480; for incidental and contingent expenses, 
$500." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order for seren minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to address the committee out of order for 
seven minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I did not intend to say anything on the Colonel Mitchell 
trial until the Chief Executive had taken action on the court- 
martial proceedings, but the gentleman from New York brought 
before the House a comparison with reference to a court- 
martial trial and a nonmilitary trial. 

I wish to make a further addition to his remarks by calling 
the attention of this House to the fact that in a trial in court 
the man who is tried and convicted has a right to appeal to a 
higher court, and has a right to appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Furthermore, a man who is tried on a 
criminal charge, even though it be murder, is not tried by a 
jury of his so-called peers who wear a few more stripes or 
stars and who have been brought up and taught for years that 
it is wrong to question any man who wears a stripe or a star 
of higher rank. Is a criminal to have more rights than Colonel 
Mitchell? 

Colonel Mitchell has rendered invaluable service to this 
country if the only thing he has done has been to stimulate 
the War Department to see the necessity of improving our 
national defense by straightening out the aviation service. 

I believe that the next war, if one should come, will be 
fought and decided in the air, and the devices other than the 
air devices will be as effective as the old muzzle-loaded gun 
would have been in the late World War. 

The General Staff has brought out testimony, as I have read 
it from the papers, showing the wonderful work of the anti- 
aircraft guns, I haye personally observed antiaircraft gunning 
for enemy observation and bombing planes, and with thousands 
and thousands of shells which I have personally seen directed 
to these enemy planes I have failed to see an enemy plane 
brought down. 

Under our Constitution we have freedom of speech, or we 
are supposed to have it. and I do not think the American people 
desire that in times of peace the officers and men of our Army 
and Navy should be muzzled and made to crawl on the ground 
like a reptile and not dare to raise their yoices to question the 
authority or the actions of superior officers, especially when 
those who so question have personal knowledge of the prob- 
lems which they are discussing. 

Surely if the truth is a defense in a civil or criminal court 
to a charge of libel or slander, Colonel Mitchell should have 
been allowed to use the truth as an absolnte defense. 

The treatment of Colonel Mitchell might be tolerated under 
the old Prussiin or czaristic imperial system of military 
autocracy, but I do not think the liberty-loving people of this 
Nation want the ezaristie and German imperial militarism 
placed on the officers and men of the United States Army and 
Navy in a time of peace. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am glad in view of the congressional 
services of the gentleman from Wisconsin and myself that we 
are at one time together. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I am, too. In order to draw a comparison 
to the Mitchell case imagine gagging Members of Congress 
prohibiting you from going out on the stump and telling the 
truth, and then bring you before the bar of justice and put 
such an infamous sentence upon you as was placed upon 
General Mitchell if you had dared tell the truth on a ques- 
tion of vital importance to the country, 

It is bad enough that some candidates for public office do 
not always speak the truth. For instance, with reference to 
the so-called policies of economy. How would you Members 
like to have a muzzle placed on you se that you could not 
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go on the platform or go out to the people and question the 
activities of any branch of the Government, or question the 
vote of a Member of this House? [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Remodeling, etc., public buildings: For remodeling, enlarging, and 
extending completed and occupied public buildings, including any 
necessary and incidental additions to or changes in mechanical equip- 
met thereof, so as to provide or make available additional space in 
emergent cases, not to exceed an aggregate of $20,000 at any one 
building, $600,000, 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph merely as a pro forma motion, to give me an oppor- 
tunity to register my usual and annual protest against these 
vicious lump-sum appropriations, When are they to stop? 
When are the many abuses which are constantly carried on 
under them going to convince the Committee on Appropriations 
that they should stop? Is not it about time now? 

There was a time when we required every bureau chief in 
this Government to specify each particular item, and Congress 
in each supply bill specified each particular item for which 
that bureau could spend money, and limited the amount that 
it could spend for it; and Congress knew when it appropriated 
and gave the money to a bureau just how many employees it 
could employ and just how much remuneration that bureau 
could pay to each class of such employees. 

But these numerous bureaus of government were not satis- 
fied. They did not like to be so restricted. They did not 
have enough leeway with the big sums of money. They could 
not then make favorites out of certain of their employees, 
and pay them most of the appropriation, and leave the balance 
to starve. They could not exercise enough of their own dis- 
cretion as to how they would spend these millions. They 
wanted more authority over the money. So they began to 
work on the Committee on Appropriations, and step by step 
they influenced the committee to abandon specific appropria- 
tions and to appropriate by lump sum, and then they got this 
vicious classification act passed, that is a fraud and a crime 
against thousands of employees, and now they are permitted to 
slide up or down at will the poor, helpless employees under 
them and pay the bulk of the money to the higher-ups and 
favorites and starve out the lower-downs and those who have 
not some personal or particular claim on them. 

When the Committee on Appropriations first adopted this 
“lump-sum” plan, you will find in the Recorp where I con- 
demned it; and where I warned my colleagues against it, and 
where I beseeched the Committee on Appropriations to aban- 
don it and to adopt the rule that all appropriations must be 
specific and that all bureaus must spend only when, and for 
what, and in the specific amounts that Congress appropriates. 

And each year, Mr. Chairman, when the Committee on 
Appropriations would bring in these supply bills I have taken 
the floor and urged that the practice be stopped. Such lump- 
sum appropriations must stop, if we make justice possible for 
Government employees, Lump-sum appropriations must stop 
if we hope to stop waste of public money and extravagance, 
And I serve notice now that I shall continue a determined fight 
here from this floor until we get back to specific appropria- 
tions, 

There are several hundred guards in the various public build- 
ings of Washington who do not receive but $1,020 per year, or 
the measly little sum of $85 per month. Let me ask you, my 
colleagues, how in God's name can a man with a wife and little 
children live on $85 per month. They can not have half of the 
necessities of life. They can not haye the necessary protection 
from the elements. They can not have proper medical and 
dental attention. They can not live like Americans in this 
Nation should live. 

And there are several thousand employees of the Government 
and of the District of Columbia here in Washington who do not 
get over $1,200 per year. And right by their sides are special 
favorites, who are less qualified, less efficient, less worthy, less 
needy, who are receiving $2,500 and $3,000 and $3,500 and even 
$4,000, simply because they are favorites of chiefs or subchiefs 
of bureaus. 

It is all because bureau chiefs and heads of departments can 
at will slide up or down in grade and salary helpless employees 
under them. 

Let me show you just how it works, Take, for instance, the 
auditor of this District, Maj. Daniel J. Donovan. When the 
Civil Service Commission lawfully transferred from the park 
police to the Metropolitan police a splendid young officer of 
great ability and experience, Orville Staples, with the direction 
that he should be paid $1,900, which was the salary he had 
been receiving, and the Commissioners of the District so ap- 
pointed and put him to work, Major Donovan threatened to 
hold up the entire police payroll for the Metropolitan police 
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department unless Staples was reduced to $1,800, This $100 
per year meant much to Staples, for he had a wife and children 
and had bought a home on monthly installments; hence I 
crossed swords with Major Donovan; and when he would not 
change his “ Medes and Persians’ order,” I appealed the case 
to the Comptroller General of the United States, and he de- 
cided in favor of Orville Staples and ordered Maj. Daniel J. 
Donovan to place Staples back in his $1,900 grade and to pay 
his back salary which Major Donovan had kept from him. 
And to show you just how arbitrary was Major Donovan and 
the issue involved, I am printing my brief that I filed with the 
Comptroller General, and to which I will refer a little later. 

But while an extra $100 for efficient Orville Staples looked 
like the wealth of Henry Ford to Maj. Daniel J. Donovan, let 
me show you just how personal increases for himself are “a 
horse of another color.” 

Major Donovan was getting only $4,000 but now gets $5,600, 
a $1,600 raise under classification. His son, James Donovan, 
in 1923 got $1,260; in 1924, $1,500; and now in 1925 gets 
$1,860. Another son of Major Donovan's, Daniel J. Dono- 
yan, jr., gets $1,248, and all three work for the District of 
Columbia. And the Blue Book, published in 1922, shows that 
Mrs. Daniel J. Donovan, major’s wife, in the Veterans’ Bureau, 
receiyed $1,320, though I am informed that she is not there 
uow, I mention these facts only for the purpose of showing 
that while Major Donovan is willing for the Donovan family to 
receive plenty of income, he was unwilling for poor Orville 
Staples, the young policeman, to receive the $100 to which he 
was entitled. 

Under the office of the Superintendent of Public Buildings 
and Parks there are several hundred guards who get $85 per 
month and a little better, who have to buy their own uniforms, 
definitely specified in minute particular, must wear white 
shirts and collars, must shave every day, must have their hair 
cut in smart military style, must wear military shoes, shined 
eyery day, and must keep the coats of their woolen uniforms 
buttoned up to their necks in the severest sweltering weather 
all summer, except after 10 o'clock p. m. 

I want to ask the distinguished chairman of this great Com- 
mittee on Appropriations what lawful right and authority 
has an executive of a department, when toward the close of a 


fiscal year, in the month of June, he finds out that he is going 
to have a surplus left of his appropriation, and to keep from 
letting it go back to the people and remain, unspent, in their 
Treasury, what authority has he to promote to a higher grade 
just for one month a whole bunch of his particular favorites 
and give them an increase of $100 just to eat up the surplus? 
I want to know what legal right he had to do that? 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
who did that? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to tell you, and I am going to 
give you the evidence to prove it. It was Col. Clarence O. 
Sherrill, superintendent of public buildings and parks. On 
June 8, 1925, when he found that there would be a surplus 
left of the big appropriations Congress had given him in lump 
suins, he did not want it to go back into the people’s Treasury, 
so he executed orders, and picked out 361 of his special 
favorites and gave them promotions just for the month of 
June, with increases in salary of $100, just to eat up his sur- 
plus, and then at the end of June he had to demote them all 
back to their regular salaries. 

Mr. MADDEN. That was a violation of law. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; and there are other chiefs of bureaus 
and heads of departments violating it right along under these 
lump-sum appropriations. I immediately called Colonel Sher- 
rill down on it, and I quote from a letter I wrote to Col. 
Clarence O. Sherrill on July 18, 1925, the following: 


1 bave a document signed by you dated June 7, 1925, indicating 
that because you had an unexpended balance of the appropriation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, that vou would make temporary 
promotions of certain employees for the one month of June so as to 
exhaust the appropriation. The only way that you could raise salaries 
was to promote the men to a higher grade. And you realized on 
this June 7, 1925, that unless you used this money before June 30, 
1925, it would not be available but would revert back to the Treas- 
ury. So on June 8, 1925, you promoted certain of your employees, 
specially named, for the one month of June, to a $100 higher salary, 
making the promotion retroactive to the ist of that month. In your 
order No, 61 you promoted 32, one being Group Superintendent Howard 
R. Owen raised from $2,900 to $3,000; Alexander B. Eadie raised 
from $2,800 to $2,900; and Edward F, Batchelor, Samuel W. Hawkins, 
and Robert ©. Jennings, each being promoted from $2,700 to $2,800, 
but just for the month of June, 1925, this order of June 8, 1925, 
reciting í 
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“Effective June 1, 1925, to cover the period of June 1 to 30, 1925. 
On July 1, 1925, the pay status of each employee promoted will revert 
back to that of May 31, 1925.“ 

And likewise on June $, 1925, you issued the following: Order No. 
62, promoting 28; Order No. 63, promoting 36; Order No. 64, promot- 
ing 29; Order No. 65, promoting 36; Earl G. Marsh being raised from 
$3,600 to $3,700; Irving W. Payne being raised from $3,200 to $8,300; 
E. F. Concklin being raised from $3,000 to $3,100; and Thomas C. 
Jeffers, F. D. Owen, and Charles J. Peters, jr., each being raised from 
$2,700 to $2,800; Order No. 66, promoting 17; James F. Gill being 
raised, $3,100 to $3,200; Order No. 67, promoting 36; Order No. 68, 
promoting 36; Order No. 69, promoting 23; Order No. 70, promoting 
26; Order No. 71, promoting 27; Order No. 72, promoting 19; and 
Order No. 73, promoting 15; their basic salaries being raised from 
$60 to $100 each. You thus promoted and raised thelr salary. for 
June in order to consume an appropriation 361 of your employees, and 
of such 361 only 24 were $85 per month guards or those receiving as 
low as $1,020 per year. I have closely watched the proceedings of 
Government officials for years, and I didn’t even dream that any 
official could exercise such arbitrary preferment affecting such a great 
number of employees. I promise you now that there is going to be a 
fight in Congress against future issuance of retroactive orders eating 
up unexpended balances of appropriations just before the fiscal year 
ends, 


Now, remember that it was on June 7, 1925, just before the 
fiscal year ended on June 30, 1925, that Colonel Sherrill ascer- 
tained that he was going to have a surplus left over of the 
large appropriations Congress had given him, and he then 
knew that if he did not use up that money it would revert 
back to the Treasury and could be used to reduce the taxes of 
the people, so on said June 7, 1925, he signed the document indi- 
cating that he would make temporary promotions just for that 
mouth. And to show you the form of his orders, I will here 
print just enough of two of them to demonstrate how he took 
care of the higher-ups who were already drawing large sala- 
ries, to wit: 

OFFICE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC 
PARES OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, 
June 8, 1925. 
Personnel Order No, 61 (1925): 

1. Promotions of the following-named employees are hereby an- 
nounced for the information of all concerned, effective June 1, 1925, 
to cover the period of June 1 to 30, 1925. On July 1, 1925, the pay 
status of each employee promoted will revert back to that of May 31, 


Howard R. Owen 
Alexander B. Eadie 

Edward F. Batchelor- 
Samuel W. Hawkins 
Robert O. Jennings. 

W. Earl Wilson 


C. O. SHERRILL, Director, 


OFFICE oF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC Park? 
OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, 
June 8, 1925. 
Personnel order No. 65 (1925) 


1. Promotions of the following-named employees are hereby an- 
nounced for the information of all concerned, effective June 1, 1925, to 
cover the period of June 1 to 30, 1925. On July 1, 1925, the pay 
status of each employee promoted will revert back to that of May 31, 
1925: 


Earl G. Marsh. - 
Irving W. Payne. 
E. F. Concklin.__ 
Thomas C. Jeffers.. 
F. D. Owen 
Charles J. Peters, jr 

Frank T, Gartside 


Junior engineer 
Chief of section 


rreepesd 


C. O. SHERRILL, Director. 


Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, remember that on this 
Sth day of June, 1925, Col. Clarence O. Sherrill issued 13 of 
these unlawful orders, numbered consecutively from No. 61 to 
No. 73, by which, without any lawful authority whatever, he 
promoted for one month, just for the month of June, 361 em- 
ployees who were his speciai favorites headed by the highest 
paid employees he had in his bureau, and that of said 361 
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employees only 24 of them were $85 per month guards, or those 
receiving as low as $1,020 per year. 

Now, let me quote from one of these $85 per month guards 
and let you see just how Col. Clarence O. Sherrill’s department 
treated them: 

AFFIDAVIT OF PERCY BARHAM 


My name is Percy Barham. Representative BLANTON haying sent a 
special messenger in his car to my home for me, and in the presence 
of five other men in the House Office Building asked me specific ques- 
tions, I state the following under oath as my answers thereto, to wit: 

I am 29 years old, have a wife and one child, and am employed as 
a guard under Col. Clarence O. Sherrill, who pays me $85 per month. 
I have to furnish my own uniform. I do not get a day off each week 
in lieu of Sunday, but am signed off a day two or three times each 
month. 

During the war I was in active service abroad on the front in 
France, I was injured while going over the top on September 29, 
1918, by shell explosion and was disabled in hospitals until February 
19, 1921. My right arm is lacerated and torn by shrapnel and crooked 
so that I can not straighten it. Most of three toes are gone on my 
right foot. The muscles of my right leg are torn by shrapnel. The 
muscles of my left arm are lacerated by shrapnel. A slice of the 
muscle of my left leg was taken off by shrapnel, Ender the flesh next 
to the skull over my left ear is still embedded a good-sized piece of 
shrapnel that has never yet been removed. 

About April 4, 1925, Lieutenant Keith*read me an order that guards 
were expected to go outside their buildings once in a while to take a 
look around. Shortly thereafter, to comply with such order, I went 
outside my building, and there was Lieutenant Keith, who in a very 
gruff, insulting way said: “ What are you doing out here? Get back 
into that building!" 1 told him that I was merely complying with 
the order he had read me. He said: Don't you talk back to me!” 
I said to him: “Who are you anyway, that I can not explain my 
action?” And very pompously he said: “I am captain of the guards, 
and I am going to have you fired for insubordination.” And without 
ever secing me or giving me a trial, Colonel Sherrill wrote me on 
April 18, 1925, severely reprimanding me and fining and taking away 
from me three days of my annual leave, and making a notation against 
my record that would stand against my promotion. 

At the inspection at the guard room on June 17, 1925, said Lieuten- 
ant Keith publicly reprimanded me for having a ripped place in the shoul- 
der of my uniform, and ordered me not to report back without having 
it fixed. A little later, and before I had had an opportunity to have it 
fixed, not having been off duty, another one of Colonel Sherrill’s officers 
publicly reprimanded me very severely for not having the rip fixed and 
ordered me to bold my right arm down straighter by my side. I called 
his attention to the fact that it was crippled in such a way that I 
couldn't hold it straight down, and in a very angry and insulting 
manner he ordered me to hold it down straight anyway. I was afraid 
to complain to anyone, because my wife and child are wholly dependent 
upon me for support, and I couldn't afford to lose my job, and I 
wouldn't have made this statement if you, a Representative in Con- 
gress, had not already known about the circumstances and requested 
me to answer your specific questions. You sent your messenger and 
car for me, and I came, and 1 don't feel that Colonel Sherrill has any 
right to blame me for telling the truth when a representative of the 
people asks me questions. I naturally felt hurt by the unkind repri- 
mands, but I was crippled and dependent on my job and couldn't com- 
plain to anybody. I was born in Virginia, but enlisted in Kentucky. 

PERCY BARHAM. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, the undersigned notary public, 
on this the 24th day of June, A. D, 1925. 

[sEAL.] WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia, 
My commission expires March 24, 1930. \ 


OFFICE or PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
Punto PARKS OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, 
April 18, 1925. 
Mr. Percy BARHAM, 
430 Lamont Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

(Through cbief, protection division.) 

Sin: Receipt is acknowledged of your communication dated April 13, 
1925, replying to one from this office dated April 10, 1925, in which 
you were given an opportunity to submit in writing any statement you 
desired to make in refutation of the charge of insubordination preferred 
against you. 

Careful consideration has been given your letter in which you 
attempt to mitigate the seriousness of your misconduct by stating 
that charges were preferred against you through a personal dislike 
for you by your official superior, Lieut. John Keith. The matter In 
question has been thoroughly and impartially investigated, and from 
the evidence at hand, this office is convinced that the charge preferred 
against you is substantially proven, and your charge of unjust dis- 
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crimination is not borne out. As previously stated in a letter from 
this office dated April 10, there is no necessity for an employee 
becoming disrespectful, discourteous, or antagonistic to anyone with 
whom he comes in contact in connection with his official duties and 
under no circumstances will it be permitted. If you felt that you had 
aby complaint to make or were being unjustly discriminated against, 
the proper procedure for you to have followed would have been to 
report the facts to the captain of the guard in accordance with the 
regulations for action by him. 

Insubordination Is a grave offense which can not be overlooked 
and ordinarily merits dismissal. After a thorough study of your case 
and considering the written statements made by you to my assistant, 
Captain MeMorris, I have reached the conclusion that there are miti- 
gating circumstances in this case. Assuming that you made the state- 
ments attributed to you on the spur of the moment and without 
mature deliberation, it has been decided to limit disciplinary action 
in this instance to a notation against your personal record which will 
be considered should promotions or reductions in force be contemplated 
and requiring you to forfelt three days of the remainder of the annual 
leave which would otherwise be granted you during the current cal- 
endar year. 

Hereafter you will conduct yourself in such a manner as to make 
adverse reports against you unnecessary, 

Respectfully, 
C. O. SHERRILL, Director. 


Orrice oF PuBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS 
OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, 
June 25, 1923. 
Mr. Pearcy BARHAM, 
430 Lamont Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

(Through Chief, Protection Division.) 

Sin: It has been reported to me by the chief of the protection 
division that you failed to pass the daily inspection of the guard 
force held in the Administration Building, Mall Group, at 2.50 p. m. 
on June 18, 1925, in that your uniform coat was torn. Upon being 
interrogated by your official superior, Lieutenant Keith, regarding this 
violation of the uniform regulations governing members of the guard 
force, you stated that you did not have time to have the coat repaired. 
As you bad had sufficient time in which to have the coat repaired, 
Lieutenant Keith advised you to remain home the next day and bave 
it repaired. You thereupon acted insubordinately, stating in sub- 
stance as follows: That is not for you to say.“ 

Under no circumstances will this office pernrit reprehensible conduct 
such at that for which you have been reported. In the circum- 
stances it becomes necessary to take appropriate disciplinary action. 
A notation will therefore be made against your personal record which 
will be considered should promotions or reductions in force be con- 
templated, and requiring you to forfeit three days of the remainder 
of the annual leave which would otherwise be granted you during 
the current calendar year. It is noted from an examination of your 
previous record that this is the second time you have been reported 
for insubordination, and you are admonished, therefore, that if you 
are again reported, more drastic disciplinary action will be taken. 

Respectfully, 
C. O. SHERRILL, Director. 


Just who conferred upon Col. Clarence O. Sherrill the right 
to Prussianize American ex-service men who are civilian 
employees now of this Government, and to fine them at will 
for ridiculous charges? It is a shame and an ontrage, and it 
ought to stop. And it will stop when we quit appropriating 
money in lump sums and clean up some of these bureaus. 

Mr. MADDEN. The only thing that we can do is to sug- 
gest what the gentleman would probably suggest, and that 
is a modification of the classification act. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what ought to be done. 

Mr. MADDEN. Our committee can not do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois can do anything when he makes up his mind. He can 
cause the proper committee to repeal that classification act, 
and he can cause his Committee on Appropriations to quit 
making these lump-sum appropriations, and he can help us to 
clean up some of these bureaus here in Washington. 

But, as it is of great importance because it involves a prin- 
ciple, I want to show you just how very much trouble I had 
to go to in order to prevent Maj. Daniel J. Donovan from 
doing the great injustice to Orville Staples, the young police- 
man. Suppose no Member of Congress had been willing to 
do this for Staples. He would have been deprived of his 
rights. And he would have lost his home. And since the 
Comptroller General decided in favor of Staples and against 
Maj. Daniel J. Donovan, I shall quote here the extensive brief 
I had to prepare and file, to wit: 
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CONGRESS or THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1925. 
Hon. J: R. McCart, 
Comptroller General, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran GENERAL McCaru: On last Saturday, August 8, 1925, 
Maj. D. J. Donovan, auditor of the District of Columbia, sent to your 
office by special messenger a 14-page typewritten brief, dated August 
8, 1925, wherein he sought to get you to hold as ultra vires the action 
of the United States Civil Service Commission when, on July 7, 1925, 
it certified Orville Staples to the Metropolitan police department for 
appointment as a private of class 2, and in said brief Major Donovan 
also sought to get you to hold that the appointment of Orville Staples 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia on July 7, 1925, 
as a private of class 2 in the Metropolitan police department, based 
on said Civil Service Commission certification, was unauthorized. 

I am personally familiar with the facts connected with this case of 
Orville Staples. I caused bim to request that he be transferred from 
the park police to the Metropolitan police. 

Since the adjournment of Congress on March 4, 1925, I have made 
a personal investigation of the numerous departments of Government 
business conducted by Col. Clarence O. Sherrill, and especially that of 
director of public buildings and public parks and of the United States 
park police. 

In such investigation I learned that Orville Staples, who was a 
private of class 2 in said United States park police, was being unjustly 
treated and persecuted by certain Army officers who commanded such 
force, because he had twice refused to answer a questionnaire improp- 
erly designed to ascertain what fraternal organizations he belonged to, 
and also because on different occasions he had arrested Army officials 
who were friends of his superior officers. 

On June 27, 1925, I sent my car to Orville Staples’s’ home, my mes- 
senger requesting him to come to the House Office Building, where in 
the presence of six others I caused him to answer questions I pro- 
pounded to him, and his testimony was reduced to the form of an 
afidavit, which he signed and made oath to before a notary public 
there in the House Office Building on June 27, 1925. 

Knowing that where the service is comparable in two departments 
which are both under the United States civil service, a transfer from 
one to the other is permissible when all regulations relative to trans- 
fer have been complied with; and knowing further that such persecu- 
tion of Orville Staples would continue in the United States park 
police, I agreed to help said Staples effect his transfer to the Metro- 
politan police, 

And firmly believing that the objection to said Staples drawing the 
pay of a private of class 2 in said Metropolitan police department, 
raised by said Maj. D. J. Donovan after he had been duly transferred, 
appointed, sworn in, qualified, and assumed the duties of his office, 
was not an impartial attempt to administer the law, but was incited 
by the same Army influence which persecuted said Staples in said 
United States park police, I caused this controversy to be sent to your 
office, on appeal, for proper decision. 

And because said Staples is a poor man, with a wife and family 
dependent upon him for support, and is endeavoring to pay out his 
home by monthly payments from his earnings, which he will lose if 
he is reduced to a lower salary, I respectfully urge that his case 
may be advanced and made special and given immediate consideration, 
to the end that justice may be done. And because said Staples has no 
one else to present to you for him hig side of this apyeal I earnestly 
request that you will permit me to file and that you will carefully 
consider the following 

BRIEF FOR ORVILLE STAPLES 


Nowhere in his said 14-page brief does Maj. D. J. Donovan make 
any attempt to recite the facts of this case, but merely sets forth 
obsolete laws and rulings that have no application, 

Prior to the act of December 5, 1919, privates of class 1, Metro- 
politan police, were required to serve one year on probation and then 
two years more, making three years’ service, before they became 
privates of class 2; and privates of class 2 were required to serve 
five years before they became privates of class 3; and none of them 
came under the United States civil service, but all were appointed by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, without regard te 
eivil-service regulations. 

But the act of December 3, 1919, made material changes. 
vided ; 

“That privates of class 1, If found efficient, shall serve one year 
on probation; privates of class 2 shall serve two years subsequent 
to service in class 1; and privates of class 3 shall include all those 
privates who have served efficiently three or more years.” 

Henee, after December 5, 1919, a private of class 1 only had to 
serve one year efficiently, when automatically they became privates 
of class 2. 

And said act of December 5, 1919, further provided: 


It pro- 
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“That all privates shall hereafter be appointed and promoted in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act to regu- 
late and improve the civil service of the United States,’ approved 
January 16, 1883, as amended, and the rules and regulations made in 
pursuance thereof, in the same manner as members of the classified 
civil service of the United States.” 

Thus, after the passage of the act of December 5, 1919, when ap- 
pointing and assigning to duty privates in the Metropolitan police 
foree, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia could appoint 
only such privates as were submitted to them as qualified by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, in accordance with its rules 
and regulations. ` 

And under the law all of the expense of paying for the salaries and 
equipment for the officers and privates of the Metropolitan police de- 
partment, for securing and maintaining the various police precinct 
stations, for securing and maintaining the various police boxes, patrol 
wagons, and all the civil employees of the Metropolitan police de- 
partment, was paid, one-half by the Federal Government of the United 
States and the other half by the District of Columbia. 

And said reorganization act of December 5, 1919, provided: 

“That one-half of the amount necessary to provide for the. in- 
creased salaries and compensation of the Metropolitan police author- 
ized in this act is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and the other half out of the revenues 
of the District of Columbia.” 

Prior to the passage of sald,act of December 5, 1919, there was no 
United States park police, Same was created and organized in this 
same police reorganization act of December 5, 1919. 

The act of May 27, 1924, embraced both the Metropolitan police and 
the United States park police, and made their services and salarics 
comparable in every respect, a private of class 2 in the United States 
park police corresponding exactly to a private of class 2 in the Metro- 
politan police. In both forces the law required a private to serve one 
year as a private of class 1, and then automatically, if he were efficient, 
he became a private of class 2. From this act of May 27, 1924, I quote 
from section 4 the following: 

“That the United States park police shall consist of 54 privates, all 
of whom shall have served three years to be with grade corresponding 
to private, class 8, (Metropolitan police), all of whom shall have served 
one year to be with grade corresponding to private, class 2 (Metropoll- 
tan police), and all of whom shall have served less than one year to be 
with grade corresponding to private, class 1 (Metropolitan police).” 

Major Donovan in his 14-paged brief makes no attempt to explain 
why Congress provided that privates in the park police of class 1 should 
correspond exactly to privates of class 1 in the Metropolitan police; 
that privates of class 2 in the park police should correspond exactly 
to privates of class 2 in the Metropolitan police; and that privates of 
class 3 in the park police should correspond exactly to privates of class 
8 in the Metropolitan police, 

And if these two police forces were intended by Congress to be 
kept so entirely separate and distinct that a member of one could 
not be transferred to the other, as Major Donovan contends, why 
did Congress, when making provision for each officer and each grade 
of privates in the United States park police, refer to and make them 
correspond exactly to the similarly numbered and named grade in 
the Metropolitan police? And why were they all treated together 
in one bill, act of May 27, 1924? 

And the officers and privates in the United States park police were 
given the same pay as the officers and privates in the Metropolitan 
Police. Because by law, the privates in the United States park police 
were furnished free thelr uniforms, caps, shoes, boots, leggings, and 
overcoats, and the privates in the Metropolitan police were not fur- 
nished same, but had to buy same with their own money, they were 
allowed an extra $100 in order to equalize the pay in the two services 
exactly. 

And the said act of May 27, 1924, further provided: 

“Sec, 7. That under and in accordance with section 12 of the act 
entitled ‘An Act making appropriations to provide for the expenses 
of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1917, and for other purposes,’ approved September 1, 
1916, as amended, members of the United States park police force shall 
be entitled to all the benefits of relief and retirement therein author- 
ized upon the payment by each member into the policemen and fire- 
men's relief fund, District of Columbia, of an amount equal to 1% 
per cent of the total basic salary received by him since September 
1, 1916, as a member of such United States park police force, and as 
a watchman of the United States in any public square or reservation 
in the District of Columbia: Provided, That a member of the United 
States park police force, to be designated by the officer in charge of 
public buildings and grounds, shall be a member of the police and fire- 
men’s retirement and relief board in all cases of relief and retire- 
ment of members of the United States park police force and of the 
White House police: Provided further, That on and after July 1, 
1924, appropriations to pay relief and other allowances authorized 
by said section 12 of the act of September 1, 1916, shall be paid 60 
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per cent from the revenues of the District of Columbia, and 40 per 
cent from the revenues of the United States: And provided further, 
That on and after July 1, 1924, the rate of deduction from the monthly 
salary of members of the Metropolitan police force, United States park 
police, and the White House police force shall be 234 per cent: And 
provided further, That such monthly deductions and other moneys now 
authorized by law to be credited to the policemen and flremen's relief 
fund shall continue to be so credited.” 

The foregoing excerpts from the act of May 27, 1924, clearly shows 
that Congress, when making the three grades of privates in the United 
States park police, correspond exactly to the three grades of privates 
in the Metropolitan police, intended that such service should be com- 
parable and of exactly the same grade, for in this act they are both 
placed in the same retirement and relief organization. This is further 
clearly shown by section 8 and section 9 of said act of May 27, 1924. 
Prior to its passage the United States park police had belonged to, and 
the monthly deductions made for their relief taken from their salaries, 
were paid into the civil service retirement fund; but after this act 
had placed them with Metropolitan police in the “ policemen and fire- 
men's retirement fund of the District of Columbia.“ Section 8 of the 
act provided for refunding to them by the civil service retirement 
fund the amounts paid therein by them. 

And section 9 of sald act of May 27, 1924, provides that special 
policemen may be appointed to have the same powers and perform 
the same duties as the United States park pollce and the Metropolitan 
police of the District of Columbia” showing both forces to be of 
identically the same grade. 1 


CIVIL SERVICE RULES. AUTHORIZE TRANSFERS 


Rule 10 of the rules and regulations prescribed by the Civil Service 
Commission of the United States authorized this transfer, Such rule 
contemplates, of course, that such service must be comparable. And 
when seeking a transfer the following steps must be taken: 

(1) The applicant must file his application for transfer with the 
department to which he seeks transfer. 

12) Such department must request approval of such application by 
the department in which said applicant is then serving. 4 

(3) Such approval must be granted by the department in which the 
applicant is then serving. 

(4) The department to which transfer Is sought must then file such 
indorsements with the Civil Service Commission requesting it to 
authorize such transfer by its certificate. 

(5) The Civil Service Commission must so authorize by certificate. 

(6) Then the department to which transfer is sought must make 
the appointment in accordance with such certificate. 

The following three pages show the facts about Orville Staples: 


AFFIDAVIT OF ORVILLE STAPLES 


The Disteicr or COLUMBIA: 

I, Orville Staples, being duly sworn, upon my oath, state that I have 
lived in the District of Columbia since I was 9 months old, and I will 
be 26 years old on my next birthday; I served in the United States 
Navy 3 years 3 months and 11 days; I was appointed a policeman on 
the United States park police force in the District of Columbia on the 
22d day of May, A. D. 1923, and served for the required one year as a 
class 1 private thereon, when I was promoted to class 2 private, in 
which grade I served continuously until the 8th day of July, A. D. 1925, 
when by the order and the certificate issued by the United States 
Civil Service Commission, I was transferred to the Metropolitan police 
department, District of Columbia, as a class 2 private thereon, being 
the same grade then held by me on said park police force, and I attach 
hereto, marked Exhibit A,“ a copy of the order passed by the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia on July 7, 1925, appoint- 
ing me a class 2 private on said Metropolitan police force, effective 
July 8, 1925, on which date I was duly sworn in as such officer and 
assumed the duties thereof; the seryice as a class 2 private in the 
United States park police is identical and comparable in every way 
with the service of a class 2 private in the Metropolitan police; the 
work is identically the same; the authority is identically the same, the 
responsibilities are identically the same, and the pay is comparable in 
every way, as the class 2 private in the park police receives $1,800, 
and in addition is furnished free his uniform, shoes, boots, raincoat, 
cap, gloves, leggings, and overcoat, none of which are furnished to the 
class 2 private in the Metropolitan’ police, who is allowed an extra 
$100, with which he must buy for himself his uniform and said other 
furnishings mentioned, hence their pay is the same; and a class 2 
private in the United States park police uses a Metropolitan key to all 
Metropolitan police boxes, and when he arrests a man, he takes him 
to a Metropolitan police box, from which he orders a Metropolitan 
patrol wagon, in which he takes such offender to a Metropolitan police 
station, and the charges preferred by him are taken down by Metro- 
politan police officers, upon Metropolitan police records, and such 
park policeman thereafter must appear before the police courts of the 
District of Columbia to testify as a witness against the offender arrested 
by him. 
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In both the United States park police and the Metropolitan police a 
new appointee must serve one year as a class 1 private, when he be- 
comes a class 2 private; and such officer must then serye two years 
as a class 2 private, when he becomes a elass 3 private. During the 
two years and three months which I served on the United States park 
police, before my transfer to the Metropolitan police, the records of 
the Metropolitan police precincts and the District of Columbia police 
courts will show that no other officer on the force was more active 
than I was, or had more convictions on his arrests than I had; that 
since I received from the commissioners of the District of Columbia the 


notice and copy of their order of July 7, 1925, appointing me a class 


2 private in the Metropolitan police, I have received no notice from 
them indicating an intention to rescind such appointment, though I 
did receive information from the acting major and superintendent of 
the Metropolitan police that the auditor of the District of Columbia 
was contending that I could not be appointed to a grade higher than 
class 1 private; the privates in the United States park police are 
treated by the same doctors, attend the same clinics, and go to the 
same hospitals, as do the privates in said Metropolitan police, and 
both police forces attend such clinics furnished by the District of 
Columbia at the same hour, 10 o'clock each morning; during the two 
years and three months I served as a United States park police I was 
subject to be called to duty at any time, and worked exactly the same 
number of hours each day that a Metropolitan police worked, and I 
have had exactly the same experience and training that any class 2 
private has on the Metropolitan police who has worked thereon for 
two years and three months; that when I first entered the United 
States park police I took identically the same civil-service examination 
that I would have taken had I been entering the Metropolitan police 


service, and I was examined by the same doctors, and was investigated 


by the same investigator, Lieutenant Wilson, of the Metropolitan force, 
just as if I had been entering the Metropolitan police. 
ORVILLE STAPLES. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me on this the 10th day of August, 


A. D. 1925, Given under nry hand and seal of office in Washington, 
D. C. a 
{SEAL.] J. C. RATHBONE, 


Notary Public, in and for the District of Columbia. 
Orville Staples duly filed his application for transfer with the Metro- 
politan police department, and the next six pages following show that 
every step of the law was taken as required, to-wit: 


REQUEST FOR TRANSFER 


METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1925. 
SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS, 
Sin: I have the honor to request your approval of the following 
transfer: 2 
Name: Orville Staples, of Washington, D. C. From War Department, 
public buildings and public parks, park police, $1,900 per annum, 
Washington, D. C., to District government, police department, private, 
class 2, $1,900 per annum, Washington, D. C. 
The lowest class in the grade in the bureau or office in which 
services are to be employed is $1,800. 
CHAS. A. EVANS, 
Acting Major and Superintendent Metropolitan Police. 
A true copy. 
. Joun T. DOYLE, 
Secretary United States Civil Service Commission. 


OFFICE or PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS 
OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, 
July 6, 1925. 
Respectfully returned to the supe.intendent Metropolitan police, 
District government, approved, with the request that notice of ap- 
pointment be communicated to the within-named person through offi- 
cial channels. 
C. O. BHERRILL, Director. 
A true copy. 
Jonx T. DOYLE, 
Secretary United States Civil Service Commission, 


(Fourth indorsement) 


DISTRICT GOVERNMENT, POLICÐ DEPARTMENT, 
July 6, 1925. 
Respectfully referred to the United States Civil Service Commission, 
with the request that the necessary certificate be issued. 
This transfer is necessary or desirable for the following reasons. 
(See notes 1 and 4 on preceding page.) 
CHAS. A. Evans, 
Acting Major and Superintendent. 
A true copy. 
Jonx T. DOYLE, 
Secretary United States Civil Service Commission. 
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CERTIFICATA AUTHORIZING TRANSFER 


UNITED States Crym Service COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. O., July 7, 1925. 

To the MAJOR AND SUPERINTENDENT, S 
Metropolitan Police Department. 

Sin: Certification is hereby made that the following transfer is 
authorized by the commission under civil-service rule 10: 

Name: Orville Staples, from office of public buildings and public 
parks of the National Capital, park policeman, Washington, D. C., to 
Metropolitan police department, private, class 2, $1,900 per annum, 
Washington, D. C. 

Very respectfully, 
T. D. CHAPMAN, 
Assistant Secretary. 

A true copy, 

Joux T. DOYLE, 
Seoretary United States Civil Service Commission, 


(Police Department, Jacket No. O. I. 3727) 
Subject: Appointment of Orville Staples as a private of class 2. 
i Jory 7, 1925. 

To the commissioners, recommending the issuance of the following 
order: 

Ordered that Orville Staples is hereby appointed a private of 
class 2 in the Metropolitan police force (original vacancy}, to take 
effect on and after July 8, 1925. 

This is a transfer from the park police force and is authorized by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 

A CHAS. A. EVANS, 
Acting Major and Superintendent. 

A true copy. 

Epwin B. Hesse, 
Assistant Superintendent. Metropolitan Police. 


(Board of Commissioners: Cuno H. Rudolph, president; J. Franklin 
Bell, lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engineers, United States Army; 
Frederick A, Fenning. Daniel E. Garges, secretary.) 

COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVYR OFFICE, 
Washington, July 7, 1925. 
Ordered that Orville Staples is hereby appointed a private of class 
2 in the Metropolitan police department, District of Columbia (original 
vacancy), to take effect on and after July 8, 1925, 
By order of the Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 
DANIEL E. Garces, 
Secretary to the Board. 
Official copy furnished. 
Daxin J. Doxovay, Auditor, 


PERSECUTION SEEMS TO FOLLOW HIM 

You will note that Orville Staples, in accordance with the certificate 
from the Civil Service Commission, certifying him qualified, and trans- 
ferring him from the park police force to the Metropolitan police 
force, was duly appointed by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia as a private of class 2 on said Metropolitan police force, 
and that he was duly sworn in, taking the prescribed oath of office, and 
he immediately assumed the duties and began serving on the Sth day 
of July, 1925. 


And then what happencd? 
Maj. Daniel J. Donovan, auditor of the District of Columbia, took 


a whack at him. He threatened that unless Orville Staples were 
reduced to class 1 and put on probation for one year, that he would 
refuse to approve the pay roll, which carried the pay for the entire 
Metropolitan police force. This is shown by the letter of Maj. Charles 
A. Evans, acting major and superintendent of the Metropolitan police, 
of date August 2, 1925, wherein he answered certain questions pro- 
pounded to him by me, and you will note therefrom in his answer 
to my question (2), that he said that he had learned “ that the auditor 
held that no pay roll could be approved which carried Staples beyond 
class 1.“ : 

Naturally, a threat by Major Donovan, whose approyal was needed 
for all police pay rolls, that the pay roll would not be approved if it 
carried Staples in a class beyond class 1, bad effect, for all officers 
in the Metropolitan police wanted their pay, and wanted their pay 
roll approved by sald auditor, Major Donovan. 

So, said Major Donovan required the said Major Evans to write 
the letter which appears on the next page of this brief: 


(Police Department Jacket No. O. I. 3727/2. Probationary status of 
Private Staples. Executed July 17, 1925) 


To the CAPTAIN THIRD Precinct: 

Please notify Private Staples that the auditor of the District of 
Columbia has ruled that he can not be transferred from the park police 
to the Metropolitan police force as a private of class 2; that under the 
law any original appointment must be made to class 1, and he can not 
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be given credit for his services as a member of the park police. He 
will therefore hereafter be carried on the rolls of the department as a 
private of class 1, with compensation at the rate of $1,800 per annum, 
and after service of one year in such capacity he will be promoted to 
class 2 if his conduct and attention to duty merit the same, 
Very truly yours, 
CHAS. A. Evans, 
Acting Major and Superintendent, 

A true copy. 

Epwin B. HESSE, 
Assistant Superintendent Metropolitan Police. 
PROTEST FILED IMMEDIATELY 

Just as soon as Orville Staples received this notice sent him, required 
by the letter of Major Eyans on September 17, 1925, to the captain of 
the third precinct, to which Staples had been assigned, I immediately 
wrote letters protesting against such action to Hon. Cuno H. Rudolph, 
president of the board of commissioners; Hon, J, Franklin Bell, the 
engineer commissioner, lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army; Hon. Frederick A. Fenning, police commissioner, District 
of Columbia; Hon, Chas. A. Evans, acting major and superintendent 
Metropolitan police department, District of Columbia; and to Maj. 
Daniel J. Donovan, auditor of the District of Columbia, protesting 
against the action taken by said Major Donovan. 

And based upon such protests the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia have required said Major Donovan to submit this case to 
your office for decision. 

My protests were filed with said parties on July 19, 1925. It took 
said Major Donoyan and his force of legal helpers in his office from 
July 19, 1925, to August 3, 1925, to prepare his 14-page brief. against 
Orville Staples, which said Major Donovan dated August 3, 1925, on 
which date he dictated same to his stenographic forces to be type- 
written; and it took his stenographic forces from August 3, 1925, to 
August 8, 1925, to complete same, and it was sent to your office by 
special messenger on August 8, 1925. These facts will later on lu 
this brief be shown to be both relevant and material. 

Pages 18, 19, and 20 of this brief embrace the letter of inquiry I 
sent to Major Evans, superintendent of the Metropolitan police, on 
August 11, 1925, summarizing the facts of the Orville Staples's case 
and propounding to him certain questions, AA ° 

And then, page 21 of this brief, embraces his reply. 

Please note, therefore, that Maj. Charles A. Evans, acting major 
and superintendent of the Metropolitan police, certifies “that after a 
man becomes a private of class 2 he can not be demoted for any 
cause,” 

Hence after said Orville Staples was certified for appointment to 
private of class 2 by the Civil Service Commission, and he was duly 
appointed a private of class 2 by due order passed July 7, 1925, by 
the Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia, and he took the 
oath of office and assumed his duties and served as a private of class 
2, attempt to demote him was ultra vires and unlawful. 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
METROPOLITAN Polten DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., August 11, 1925, 
Hon, THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Room 300, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr, BLANTON: Replying to your communication of even date 
relative to the Orville Staples's case you are advised as follows: 

(1) The ruling of the auditor of the District of Columbia, which 
caused this department to write the letter of July 17, 1925, to the 
captain of the third police precinct, was yerbal, and In effect was that 
Staples not having previously served as a private in the Metropolitan 
police department was not entitled to be appointed a private of class 
2; that he could not be given credit for his services as a member of 
the park police; and that his pay status should be as a private of 
class 1. 

(2) I have no knowledge concerning the facts contained in this in- 
quiry, but learn that the auditor held that no pay roll could be ap- 
proved which carried Staples beyond class 1. 

(3) You are correct in your construction of the law regarding the 
service required of privates in the force before advancement to class 2 
and class 3. 

(4) Under the law a private of class 2 or class 3 can not be de- 
moted for any cause. The commissioners have the authority to sus- 
pend with or without pay, but no removal can take place except upon 
written charges and an opportunity afforded for defense. 

Hoping that the above covers the information you desire, permit 
me to be, 2 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas, A. Evans, 
Acting Major and Superintendent. 
TRYING TO GPT ORVILLE STAPLES 
Was the action taken by Major Donovan against Orville Staples a 


mere routine of office business incited merely by a desire to enforee 


the law, or was it directed against Orville Staples personally? 


1925 


If you will turn to page 7 of the brief filed by Major Donovan, you 
will see that he urgently contends that a former member of the 
Metropolitan police can not be reinstated, and allowed credit for 
former service in the Metropolitan police department, but he must 
reenter just as if he had never had former service, and be placed in 
class 1, no matter how many years he had previously served in said 
Metropolitan police. 

And Major Donovan there cites a ruling made by the Comptroller 
in 1908, holding that where a separation from the service once takes 
place, on reinstatement, the former service can not be allowed, but 
the applicant must be placed in class 1. 

And on said page 7 of his brief, Major Donovan goes on to say: 

“If previous service in the Metropolitan police force can not be 
given any consideration upon the reappointment of a person to that 
force, it stands to reason that police service on any other force, 
whether the United States park police or any city police force, can 
not be used to overcome the statutory requirement that original ap- 
pointments of privates to the Metropolitan police force must be made 
to class 1.” 

Holding such views and making such legal contentions, we would 
naturally expect of Major Donovan that if any former member of the 
Metropolitan police force who had been separated from the service was 
reappointed and placed in any class other than in class 1, that Major 
Donovan would promptly and immediately apply the law and have 
him put in class 1 or refuse to approve the pay roll, just as he 
attempted to do concerning Orville Staples; that is, if his purpose 
was merely to enforce the law. 

But I am now going to show that in this same month of July, 1925, 
Ernest F. Floegel, who formerly served just one year, and was dropped 
from the Metropolitan police force on December 6, 1919, and has not 
served since, was reappointed July 1, 1925, as a private of class 2, 
and a copy of such appointment was certified to Major Donovan, and 
he raised no objection whatever to same, but allowed Floegel to draw 
his pay ever since as a private of class 2. 

And I am now also going to show that in exactly similar cases Major 
Donoyan permitted former Policemen Stephen F. Goggins and John 
Foster to be reappointed in the Metropolitan police service on July 1, 
1925, each as a private of class 2, and their appointments were cer- 
tified to him, and Major Donovan raised no objection whatever, but has 
allowed them to draw their pay in class 2. Note the following: 


a District OF COLUMBIA, 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. O., August II, 1925. 
Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Dran Ma. BLANTON : Receipt is acknowledged of your communication 
of even date requesting certain infornration regarding Privates Ernest 
F. Floegel, Stephen F. Goggins, and John Foster, and in reply you are 
advised as follows: 

(1) Ernest F. Floegel was appointed a private of class 1 in the 
Metropolitan police force on December 7, 1918, and was dropped on 
December 6, 1919, having served a period of one year. 

(2) His application is not on file at these headquarters, but at the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

(3) Inclosed find copy of recommendation to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia that he be appointed a private of class 2. 

(4) There is also inclosed a copy of the order of the commissioners 
making such appointment, 

(5) Private Floegel was sworn in on July 1, 1925. 

(6) The auditor of the District of Columbia made no protest 
against this appointment. 

In re Stephen F. Goggins: 

(1) Stephen F. Goggins was appointed a private of class 1 in the 
Metropolitan police force on June 10, 1915, and resigned May 81, 1918, 
haying served approximately three years. 

(2) His application is not on file at these headquarters, but at the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

(3) Inclosed find copy of recommendation to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia that he be appointed a private of class 2. 

(4) There is also inclosed a copy of the order of the commissioners 
making such appointment. 

(5) Private Goggins was sworn in on July 1, 1925. 

(6) The auditor of the District of Columbla made no protest against 
this appointment. 

In re John Foster: 

(1) John Foster was appointed a private of class 1 in the Metropol- 
itan police force on September 11, 1920, and resigned August 31, 1922, 
having served approximately two years. 

(2) His application is not on file at these headquarters, but at the 
United States Civil Service Commission. ` 

(3) Inelosed find copy of recommendation to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia that he be appointed a private of class 2. 

- (4) There is also inclosed a copy of the order of the commissioners 
making such appointment. 
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(5) Private Foster was sworn in on July 1, 1925. 
(6) The auditor of the District of Columbia made no protest against 
this appointment. 
Very truly yours, 
f Cas, A, EVANS, 
Acting Major and Superintendent, 


Joxe 27, 1925. 


To the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, recommending the 
issuance of the following order: 


ORDERED, That Ernest F, Floegel, John Foster, and Stephen F. Gog- 
gins are hereby appointed privates of class 2 in the Metropolitan police 
force, to fill original vacancies, to take effect on and after July 1, 1925. 

These applicants have been duly certified by the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 

CHARLES A. Evans, 
Acting Major and Superintendent. 

A true copy: 

Epwin B. HESSE, 
Assistant Superintendent, Metropolitan Police. 


June 80, 1925. 
Ordered that Ernest F. Floegel, John Foster, and Stephen F. Gog- 
gins are hereby appointed privates of class 2 in the Metropolitan 
police force, to fill original vacancies, to take effect on and after 
July 1, 1925. 
By order of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
DANIEL E. GARGES, A 
Scoretary to the Board. 
A true copy: 
* Epwin B. HESSE, 
Assistant Superintendent, Metropolitan Police. 
Oficial copy furnished: Auditor G. A. O. Dis. O. P. D. 2. Per- 
sons C. B. 
TRYING TO GET ORVILLE STAPLES 


Why does Major Donovan make fish of one and fowl of others? 
Why doesn't he make his laws applicable to everybody alike? Why 
does he threaten to hold up the police pay roll if Staples is put in 
class 2, and then approve the pay roll and make no objection when 
Floegel, Foster, and Goggins are all put in class 2, when he claims 
that the law doesn’t allow it? It is but a reasonable conclusion that 
he was trying to get Orville Staples. 

If the same Army influence that persecuted Orville Staples while 
he was a member of the park police can restrict his appointment in the 
Metropolitan police to class 1 and thereby put him on probation for 
one year, it has an idea that it may be strong enough to have him 
dropped from the service at the end of such year. 

You will please note that the appointment of Floegel, Foster, and 
Goggins as privates of class 2 were each and all “to fill an original 
vacancy,” just as in the case of Orville Staples. 

Really, doesn't it seem peculiar that when Orville Staples is duly 
transferred from a comparable service by the Civil Service Commission 
to a private of class 2, and is appointed by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia on July 7, 1925, as a private of class 2 to fill an 
original vacancy that Major Donovan would violently protest against 
him and threaten to hold up a police pay roll if he weren’t reduced, 
and yet in the same month, July, A. D. 1925, permit three other men— 
Floegel, Foster, and Goggins—all to be appointed privates of class 2, 
all to fill original vacancies, and yet he makes no objection whatever, 
but has let them draw their pay as privates of class 2 since July 1, 
19257 Doesn’t this seem peculiar? 


CIVIL SERVICB COMMISSION QUALIFIES BMPLOYEES 


When Congress places certain employees in the civil service, as it 
has done policemen since December 5, 1919, it is the Civil Service Com- 
mission which passes on their qualifications, and when the Civil 
Service Commission certifies them to a department as qualified they are 
deemed qualified in law for appointment, and their appointment by a 
department is not ultra vires but is lawful. 

The clause from the classification act of 1923, cited by Major Dono- 
van on page 13 of his brief, has no application whatever to this 
case, as it refers to the many employees of the District of Columbia 
which have not been put under the United States civil service. Prior 
to December 5, 1919, none of the District of Columbia employees were 
under civil service, and none now are except the police and firemen, and 
they were put under same in the act of December 5, 1919. 

The ruling with regard to a police surgeon, cited by Major Donovan 
on page 13 of his brief, has no application whatever to this case, 
because a police surgeon is not a policeman nor is he a member of the 
police force. ` 


ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE 
It is amusing to note that in the recent controversy as to whether the 
new traffic director and his traffic office employees came under the 
United States civil: service we found Major Donovan presenting the 
other side of his argument. 
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The United States Civil Service Commission is always jealous of its 
rights aad prerogatives, and is ever alert in preventing any employee 
being appointed until after it certifies his qualifications, 

So when Congress recently created the new traffic bureau and the 
traffic director and his office corps, because it used the language that 
when the director of traffic was appointed by the commissioners he 
shall perform his duties “under the direction of the major and super- 
intendent of police,” the United States Civil Service Commission con- 
tended that this traffic director had to be certified by its department 
before he could be appointed by the commissioners, and to back up 
the appointment already made by the commissioners, Major Donoyan 
held that while Congress intended it, it did not require the traffic 
director to perform his duties under “the direction of the superin- 
tendent of police.” And the controversy was submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for decision, and only on July 30, 1925, Attorney 
General Sargent held that the director of traffic is not a member of 
the Metropolitan police force, and could therefore be appointed without 
being certified by the United States civil service. 

I have no interest whatever in this controversy except to see that 
justice is done. After Orville Staples has tracked the law in every 
respect in belng certified by the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion as a private of class 2 in the Metropolitan force, and he is now 
serving efficiently in his third year as a police private, and as he was 
a private of class 2 in the park police force, of exactly the same 
grade, and the service belng comparable in every respect, and Congress 
having made the two grades In the two services correspond in every 
respect, and the law only requiring that a man has to serve one year 
In class 1 before he automatically becomes a private in class 2, it 
would be manifestly unjust now to unlawfully demote Orville Staples 
and require him to spend over three years as a class 1 private, thus 
taking $100 off of his salary this year. 

I respectfully submit his case, asking that you advance it and give 
it consideration at the earliest date possible, to the end that just 
treatment may be accorded. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

THOMAS L, BLANTON, 
Representative, Seventeenth District, Teras. 


And, Mr. Chairman, the Comptroller General of the United 
States held that Maj. Daniel J. Donovan had deprived Orville 
Staples of his rights to which he was entitled under the law, 
and he forced Major Donovan to have the commissioners 
vacate their order of July 24, 192%, whereby Staples was 
reduced and reaffirm their action of July 7, 1925, putting him 
in class 2, at $1,900 per year, which is shown by the following: 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, November , 1925. 
Ilon. Tomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BLANTON: Pursuant to my recent promise to you, T am for- 
warding herewith a copy of an order of the commissioners, Issued on 
November 6, 1925, reaffirming their action of July 7, 1925, in appoint- 
ing Orville Staples a private of class 2, Metropolitan police force, and 
vacating their order of July 24, 1925, reducing Mr. Staples to a private 
of class 1, 

This action has been taken in line with the decision of the Comp- 
troller General In the Staples matter, 

Very truly yours, 
D. J. Donovan, 
Auditor of the District of Columbia. 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT or COLC MBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
< Washington, November 6, 1925. 
Ordered that the order of July 7, 1925, appointing Orville Staples a 
private of class 2 In the Metropolitan police force is hereby reaffirmed, 
and the order of July 24, 1925, amending said order is hereby vacated 
and set aside. 
By order of the Board of Commissloners, District of Columbia. 
Dantes E. GAROES, 
Secretary to the Board. 


Mr. Chairman, I have gone to all of this trouble for no pur- 
pose other than to try to convince the Congress that this lump- 
sum plan of appropriating is a farce; that it permits injustice 
to employees; that it is productive of waste, extravagance, and 
abuses; and that it should stop. And I expect to fight it until 
we return to the only safe and economic plan of appropriating 
only for specific items in specific amounts, and I hope that the 
Committee on Appropriations will make this prudent change. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For payment of rewards for the detection, arrest, and conviction of 
post-oflice burglars, robbers, and highway mail robbers, $35,000; Pro- 
vided, That rewards may be paid, In the discretion of the Postmaster 
General, whea an offender of the class mentioned was killed in the act 
of committing the crime or in resisting lawful arrest: Provided further, 
That no part of this sum shall be used to pay any rewards at rates 
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in excess of those specified in Post Office Department Order 7708, dated 
July 1, 1922: Provided further, That of the amount hergin appro- 
priated not to exceed $7,500 may be expended, ln the discretion of the 
Postmaster General, for the purpose of securing information concerning 
violations of the postal laws and for services and information looking 
toward the apprehension of criminals. 


Mr, HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Mabnzx] a question. Is this sum of $35,000 in this 
appropriation bill the total sum that is appropriated for the 
apprehension of mail robbers throughout the United States? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the total sum for rewards, for those 
who give information upon which the convictions are had. No 
amount greater than $2,000 can be paid in any one case. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Has there been a deficiency in this sum 
for the last two years? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The reason I ask that question is this: 
The chairman will doubtless recall a noted train robbery that 
occurred close to his city of Chicago two or three years ago. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman refers to the round house? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. One of the robbers was apprehended 
at the town of Del Rio, in my district, about a year and a half 
ago, and on his testimony convictions were secured and the 
names of the other participants in the robbery were secured. 
He was arrested at that time by an ex-ranger, Harrison Homer, 
an efficient officer, who was then in the customs service. Jess 
Newton, one of the men who held up the train, was there at 
that time in a rodeo, which Is one of these old-time broncho bust- 
ing western shows. A post-office inspector at that time was 
there at the time, but the only connection he ever had with him 
was, as I am informed, when he found Newton on the other 
side of the river in the town of Villa Acuna, He was not able 
to get him to this side of the river. This officer, Homer, saw 
him one day enter the rodeo grandstand on this side of the 
river in Del Rio and said to the post-office inspector, “ Your man 
Newton is in there.“ The inspector said, “ You know him, and 
I do not; you go and get him — Newton was thought to be a 
difficult man to handle—‘and I will be out here to hold the 
crowd back in case he has any friends.” 

The officer, Homer, went in the place and got his man, but 
when he came out with him the post-office inspector had flown. 
The man was put in jail, but the officer who arrested him has 
never been paid a reward, so I supposed that there was a 
deficiency in the department. However, I am informed that 
some one down there in the department said to the officer that 
if he would share this reward with the post-office inspector, 
who did nothing except, so I am informed, see Newton on the 
other side of the river, they would pay the reward. I nat- 
urally assumed that they had no money; that there was a de- 
ficiency in the fund. 

Mr. MADDEN. If any such case as that develops and I have 
knowledge of it, and the knowledge is sufficiently clear, I shall 
help the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupsreru] to put the in- 
spector in the penitentiary. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, Oh, gentlemen, I do not care about put- 
ting anyone in prison. I want the reward paid to my friend 
and constituent—who the Goyernment owes it to. Those are 
the facts given to me by this customs officer, Mr. Homer, who 
will make the statement under oath. It is supported by others 
who saw him arrest this man. He also went back and arrested 
his wife. He put the man in charge of another ex-ranger and 
went back and found the wife, but he never found the in- 
spector for quite a while. He had evidently gone astray until 
the smoke had blown away. Yet the inspector comes in and 
asks for half the reward. I am glad the gentleman from Illi- 
nois will assist me in getting Homer his reward, because he is 
entitled to this reward. He took all of the chances in arresting 
a desperate criminal. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. I yield to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I would say to the gentleman that I have 
a case in my district, that of an officer at Maumee, Ohio, who 
made an important arrest, but has not been able to secure his 
reward. I am not interested in putting anyone in jail, but I 
would like to arrange with the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee for my constituent to get his just reward. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Certainly no one will be here asking that 
this inspector I refer to gets a reward when he did nothing 
except, to fly. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. I rise to speuk at this time because 


of the pertinency of the matter which I wish to draw to the 
attention of the committee. 


There were a series of mail rob- 
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beries in my home city, Dayton, Ohio, recently over the period 
of a year and involved thousands of dollars of parcel-post 
mail. No inspector of the Post Office Department seemed to 
have had any suspicion about the robberies which were going 
on, There is a defect in our postal laws which I wish to speak 
ef at this time. Every employee, even the humblest, in our 
post offices, especially in the large cities, is under a bond. The 
postmaster, who has no opportunity of handling large sums 
of money, is under an exorbitantly high bond, in some instances 
oppressive. Contracts are made on a competitive basis for the 
transportation back and forth between the railway stations 
and the post office of the parcel-post mail, involving millions 
and millions of dollars. No bond is required of the man who 
contracts on a competitive basis for this useful and necessary 
service. He necessarily seeks to carry out his contract on an 
economical basis, and he employed, as I found in this particu- 
lar instance, young men at $16 to $23 a week, so that he might 
make a profit out of his contract. .Men these days can not live 
decently on such wages, and necessarily they are tempted to 
commit these robberies. These employees are under no bond 
and under no supervision of the Government. The result in 
the instance to which I refer was that thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars of parcel-post packages were stolen by these 
employees during the space of a year, and it needed the activi- 
ties of our splendid local police to discover this series of 
robberies and recover some of the stolen goods. I would like 
to see such bonds required of such contractors and their em- 
ployees as are required of postal employees. 

I have made this pro forma amendment to call the attention 
of the committee to this situation, because there ought to be a 
requirement of a bond from anyone who enters into a contract 
of this kind to handle the mail, and there ought to be some 
supervision of those employed by him or a bond required. 
There ought not to be a condition where for a year a series of 
robberies can go on without discovery by an inspector. Perhaps 
we should have a larger appropriation for more inspectors. 
The newspapers said postal employees were guilty of these 
thefts. These cheap employees of the private contractor were 
not postal employees, and the postal employees resent the mis- 
statement. The postal employees at Dayton are under bond 
and are men of high character, and not one has been under any 
suspicion, The present system affords an opportunity for con- 
founding such irresponsible people with postal employees and 
insinuating postal employees are guilty of the crimes of those 
employed by this contract system. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will permit, I agree there 
ought not to be any contract made without a bond. I will say 
to the gentleman from Ohio I will be glad to look into it and 
see whether there is a bond; and if so, of what kind, and let 
him know. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For compensation to clerks and employees at first and second class 
post offices, including auxiliary clerk hire at summer and winter post 
offices, and printers, mechanics, and skilled laborers, $163,650,000. 


Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last figure to ask the gentleman in charge of the Dill 
a question. I have been unable to find anything in connection 
with the hearings relating to the establishment of medical 
units in some of the first-class post offices. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no such thing and no such thing 
provided under this bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit. 
Medical units have been established in some of the offices. 
They have resulted in a very great saying to the Government 
in doing away with some of the abuses in reference to sick 
leave. I have here the figures taken from the Minneapolis 
office. There is a doctor who spends half time at Minneapolis 
and half time at St. Paul. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who pays? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Government has no right. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And there is a nurse attached 
to each one of the offices. 

Mr. MADDEN. They are doing it in violation of the law if 
they are doing it. There is no provision made in this bill for 
paying for such work as that to which the gentleman calls 
attention. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is no provision which 
expressly prohibits it. 

Mr. MADDEN. But they can not function under this appro- 
priation. This appropriation to which the gentleman calls our 
attention now is compensation for clerical employees in first 
and second-class offices. We provide for so many clerks, and 
sọ many other additional employees, and indicate what they 
are, and we have a list. It is not set out in full here, but the 
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amount of money is provided for because of the number of 
people to be employed. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I may not have offered my 
pro forma amendment at the proper place, or made my inquiry 
as to the item which carries with it an appropriation for these 
medical units, but I want to say that during the period of 
1924, from May to November, the sick leave in the Minneapolis 
office alone amounted in time to $16,710. Under the present 
plan where there is a doctor and a nurse the sick leave has 
been cut down during the same period of the year 1925, a 
period of seven months, to $9,997.30, so that the plan has 
resulted in a great saving to the Government. In addition it 
has been of inestimable benefit to hundreds of employees. It 
has been used by some two or three hundred in the Minne- 
apolis office and has resulted in a real saving to the Govern- 
ment. I sincerely hope that the work will be carried on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For allowances to third-class post offices to cover the cost of clerical 
services, $8,650,000, 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word in order that I may ask the chairman 
of the committee a question. I understand there is some in- 
crease in the appropriation in this bill carried in line 24, on 
page 53, for extra pay for extra clerical assistance in third- 
class offices? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is a yery large increase. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is the gentleman able to 
tell me what that increase is? 

Mr. MADDEN. Just offhand, about $4,000,000. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am glad of that; I ap- 
prove that increase. I have not approved the policy of the 
Post Office Department in refusing extra clerical assistants, 
nor have I approved the policy of the Government in refusing 
money enough to provide proper salaries for those assistants, 

Mr. MADDEN, I would like to explain the facts to the gen- 
tleman. Third-class postmasters are not allowed clerks as 
such. They are given an allowance for clerical hire to perform 
the work which is beyond their own physical endurance. The 
law fixes the limit, beyond which the Postmaster General can 
not go in allowing for clerk hire.. He makes the postmaster 
in the third-class office a cash allowance. He hires his clerks. 
They are not on the pay roll, and the Postmaster General has 
a limit between the minimum and maximum that he may allow, 
depending upon the yolume of business in the office. 

Now, we fixed a larger maximum and minimum in the last 
act of February 28, 1925, so that the Postmaster General in 
making the allowances now not only has greater leeway but 
more money. We are giving him $4,000,000 more, which he 
may allot to the purpose to which the gentleman calls the at- 
tention of the committee. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I heartily approve of it. 
I have had a number of communications with the Post Office 
Department and asked if a larger allowance could not be 
made, and the reply was that they had no money with which 
to pay the larger compensation. 

I have had occasion to speak of the matter heretofore to 
the House. I thought the Congress was not pursuing the right 
policy in keeping the appropriation so low. The fact that an 
appropriation, although small, is made is acknowledgment on 
the part of the Government that the hiring of these clerks is 
necessary. They are performing public work, and the Gov- 
ernment assumes the obligation of paying them something. It 
should be money enough to pay proper compensation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the transmission of mail by pneumatic tubes or other similar 
devices in the city of New York, including the borough of Brooklyn 
of the city of New York, Pania power, labor, and all other operat- 
ing expenses, $526,378, 


se ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
wor 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moyes to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. ROUSE. This item is for pneumatic-tube service in 
New York and Brooklyn? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. This is the item that was authorized 
by contract by Congress a few years ago, and there is no other 
contract in it. 

Mr. ROUSE. Does the gentleman think the Postmaster Gen- 
eral expects to extend this ineffective and inefficient service to 
any other city? 

Mr. MADDEN. He has not the time within which to do it. 


ed 
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Mr. ROUSE. Will he do it at the expiration of this contract? 


Mr. MADDEN. I do not think so. I think the allowance 
runs for 10 years, 

Mr. ROUSE. That contract was begun five years ago. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then it will run for five years more. I 
know there are many people attempting to increase the expense, 
but we have not been swerved from our purpose. 

Mr, ROUSE. I hope the gentleman and his committee will 
stand pat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GBNERAL 
For inland transportation by star routes in Alaska, $170,000. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, on page 55, line 12, I 
offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TREADWAY: Page 55, line 12, strike out 
the figures “$170,000” and insert the figures “ $120,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment 
not in anticipation of its adoption but in the hope that it 
will prove to be the speediest way to attract attention to the 
enormous sums which this Government is spending at the 
present time in Alaska. I have been reading with interest 
the hearing before our Appropriations Committee on the sub- 
ject of the transportation of mail in Alaska, and I find that 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General asked for $170,000 
in addition to $43,000 used in payment of railway transporta- 
tion. In other words, we have $213,000 asked for the trans- 
portation of mail after it arrives at the end of the transporta- 
tion by sea for 20,000 white people up in that country, which 
is at the rate of over $10 per person for the transportation of 
the mails during any one fiscal year. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. In a moment. 

This is but one item, and I hope to see brought to the 
attention of Congress this matter of expenditures in Alaska. 
We are expending there in excess of $11,000,000 annually, and 
the population is continually decreasing. Twenty thousand 
whites only are left, as testified by our chairman in this very 
hearing. The Alaska items are spread over nine departments 
of the Government. It is very difficult to call the situation 
to the attention of Congress owing to the manner in which 
we are conducting Alaskan affairs, but I hope to see a reduc- 
tion in Alaskan expenditures. This is the only way in which 
public attention can be called to Alaska and the various ex- 
travagant expenditures, especially at this time, for the star 
route transportation service. The idea of our appropriating 
here over $200,000 for the transportation of the mail for the 
benefit of 20,000 people, nearly all of whom live on the sea- 
board! 

Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Has the gentleman ever been to Alaska? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have been; yes, sir. À 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Harve you eyer tried to get your mail 
at Nome? is 

Mr. TREADWAY. No, sir; and I hope never to be there 
long enough to get mail. I had mail delivered to me in Alaska, 
however. I can not understand why anyone would want to 
stay at Nome long enough to have the mail reach him. I 
think the doctor will agree with me, however, that $10 a 
person is too high, anyhow, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Iam not a doctor. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Well, the gentleman is a good fellow 
and a fine judge of oysters. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Les. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman is correct as to the enor- 
mous expenditures in Alaska, but I suggest to the gentleman 
that the proper place to go to get a reduction in these expendi- 
tures is the various departments in the city of Washington. 
I recall that a very short time ago, before a committee hear- 
ing, an investigation was going on, with the idea of reducing 
a number of these expenditures in Alaska. Every department 
coming before the committee insisted that they could not do 
without their special agents and representatives. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The fault is that there are nine differ- 
ent departments carrying on affairs in Alaska. We should 
concentrate them all into one department. 

Mr. MADDEN. That can not be done under this bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; and nowhere else, unless we keep 
calling attention to conditions there. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Yes; it can be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will not 
pay much attention to what the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Treapway] has said on this subject. It is easy to make 
charges, but hard to remedy the troubles. The people who are 
in Alaska haye a right to get their mail, and the responsibility 
is on the Government to see that they get their mail. The diffi- 
culties are great and the cost is high, but it is United States 
territory. The flag flies there and the people who are there are 
entitled to be given some consideration. I hope the amendment 
will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For electric and cable car service, $725,000. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of making an inquiry of the chairman. 
To what does the item on page 57, line 19, refer? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is electric and cable car service for 
the distribution of the mail. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is that in a city? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is. 

Mr. DOWELL. What cities have that service? 

Mr. MADDEN. They have it in interurban cities. 

Mr. DOWELL. But that Is outside a city. 


Mr. MADDEN. Yes; although sometimes they have the 
service in a city. 
Mr. DOWELL, Is there any such delivery by electric cars 


and cable cars? 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. DOWELL. 
that service? 

Mr. MADDEN, I think they have it in Chicago in one or two 
cases, where collectors go out at night, and instead of using 
automobiles they put the mail on a street car and haul it to the 
post office in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the inland transportation of mail by aircraft, under contract, 
in accordance with the act approyed February 2, 1925, $2,000,000: 
Provided, That $12,000 of this appropriation shall he available for the 
payment for personal services in the District of Columbia, incidental 
and travel expenses. 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph deals with com- 
mercial aviation in its relation to the Postal Service. It pro- 
vides $2,000,000 for carrying out the provisions of the air mail 
act of February 2, 1925, which I had the honor of introducing 
and which was enacted and signed by the President as intro- 
duced in this House, 

Mr. Chairman, we have been hearing a great deal lately about 
aviation for war purposes. On eyery hand echo the contradic- 
tory arguments of military and naval air chiefs. Unifled-con- 
trol adyocate§ clash with exponents of separate and distinct 
jurisdiction. A presidential commission has taken down reams 
of conflicting testimony and the public press in flaring head- 
lines sets forth each proposal for the new and each defense of 
the old. 

All this is important, but far more vital than the problem 
of the proper organization of aviation for war purposes is that 
of the development of commercial aviation. Even if it is ad- 
mitted that future military operations, defensive and offensive, 
will be determined by control of the air, still the United States 
can best provide for the national defense by stimulating and 
encouraging aviation for business ends. The creation of a 
commercial air fleet will mean a supply of men and materials 
essential to our military and naval needs in time of armed 
conflict. 

Of course, there will be one phase of aviation rightfully as- 
signed to governmental development. It should be in charge 
of forward-looking men of the type needed to deal with this 
new thing under the sun. It should be under one controlling 
head, so that cooperation and coordination will be possible. 
This department or bureau, call it what you will, should have 
control of all Goyernment-owned aircraft and should develop 
seaplanes and land planes for military purposes. It should 


They make some collections. 
Does the gentleman know what cities have 


have charge of aviation as it relates to other Federal projects. 
There are many of these, such as the destruction of insect 
pests for the Department of Agriculture, fire patrol for the 
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Forestry Service, map-making for the Geodetic Survey, and 
others of similar nature. 

Still, if not another dollar were added by Congress to the 
sum already appropriated for military aeronautics, the develop- 
ment of a great commercial air fleet would provide the means 
necessary for meeting a national emergency. A fraction of 
the $500,000,000 spent for war_aviation since the armistice, if 
invested in commercial aviation, would show vastly greater 
results than those actually accomplished. 

We can never develop an aircraft industry in America if the 
Government is to remain the only purchaser of equipment. It 
requires trained and specialized mechanics and engineers to 
manufacture airplanes. In case of war our factories should 
be able to deliver equipment rapidly and to accomplish that 
there must be a market for commercial airplanes, 

If it were necessary it would be wise policy to subsidize 
commercial air lines just as we subsidized the transcontinental 
railroads. National defense was the primary reason for the 
great land grants, and without such action our present Union 
would have been impossible. 

But times have changed and new conditions preyail. It is 
not necessary to grant sudsidies from the United States Treas- 
ury in order to develop commercial aviation. The United 
States mail furnishes the key. Here is the means for assuring 
profitable returns to air transport companies, at the same time 
giving full value to those who make use of such service. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress has already provided the legisla- 
tion under which air mail routes between all cities where an 
obvious and direct value will accrue to the public may be 
established by the Post Office Department. The air mail law, 
approved February 2, 1925, is the first congressional action for 
the encouragement of commercial aviation and it opens the way 
for establishing an aircraft industry. 

That law provides that the Postmaster General may contract 
with any individual, firm, or corporation for the transportation 
of mail by aircraft, at a rate not to exceed four-fifths of the 
revenue derived from such mail. The rate on air mail is fixed 
at 10 cents an ounce or fraction thereof. 

This plan does away with subsidies, since the maximum rate 
to be paid in four-fifths of the revenues, a payment of 8 cents 
a letter to the contractor, while the Post Office establish- 
ment retains the 2 cents regular charge for the carriage of a 
letter. 

The compensation to contractors is a profitable one and 
should stimulate aviation. There are 40 letters to a pound and 
the transportation of a pound of mail matter would bring the 
aviation contractor the sum of $3.20. That is perhaps a 
higher return than is paid in any other country, but at the 
same time the entire regular postage goes to the postal fund. 

Under present conditions about 15,000,000,000 pieces of 
first class, or letter mail, are handled by the Post Office 
establishment in 12 months. The average weight of each 
piece is two-fifths of an ounce, 

It is not too much to say that 1 per cent of the present first- 
class mail is potential air mail. To save two or three hours a 
business man often adds a 10-cent special-delivery stamp to his 
regular 2-cent postage. With a saving of 24 hours or more the 
air mail service will have a much greater appeal and will 
lead to the sending of perhaps one letter out of a hundred by 
this speediest of all methods of delivery. 

One per cent would mean that 150,000,000 letters a year are 
rospective air mail. At the rate of four-fifths of the revenue 
t would mean a return to the contractors of $12,000,000, while 

the Post Office Department would receive its regular receipts 
of $3,000,000. 

Twelve million dollars a year makes a very respectable fund 
for the development of commercial aviation. Had it been avall- 
able before the World War the United States would not have 
spent a billion dollars without producing a single fighting plane 
for actual combat purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Post Office Department has proved the 
feasibility and the value of carrying mail by aircraft. For 
five years it has been conducting the transcontinental air-mail 
route, the longest in the world. It began with several dis- 
connected short routes in 1918, and in 1920 undertook the serv- 
ice from New York to San Francisco. On July 1, 1924, a day 
and night service, utilizing lighted airways, was put into opera- 
tion between these two cities. Thirty hours is the scheduled 
time, which Is in effect a daily mail service between New York 
and San Francisco. 

This accomplishment has brought East and West together in 
a way never visioned before. In 1850 it required 8 days by 
rail and 21 days by stage, or 24 days from New York to San 
Francisco. In 1860, two and one-half days by rail from New 
York to St. Joseph brought the mail to the eastern terminus 
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of the Pony Express, and from there by horse to San Fran- 
cisco it required eight more days. 

In 1876, when locomotives were more efficient, a special train 
carried mail from New York to the west coast in 100 hours. 
Continued improvement in rolling stock and locomotives 
brought the time of the transcontinental mail by special train 
down to 87 hours in 1923. The average time to-day by regular 
train is 120 hours from coast to coast. 

By relay flying, day and night, the mail is delivered in one- 
fourth the time required by train. The air mail leaves New 
York at noon and arrives in Chicago before sundown. Then 
the flyer follows the lighted airway, with its giant beacons 
and emergency landing fields, to eyenne, Wyo. ‘At dawn 
another flyer pilots his ship westward, and before sunset the 
mail is in San Francisco. 

It has been a successful venture into an unknown realm, 
but this experimental air service has served its purpose, which 
was to prove the feasibility of carrying mail by aircraft both 
day and night. That has been worthily accomplished. The 
aviators in the Postal Service have successfully met all kinds 
of weather conditions over all kinds of terrain. That great 
speed and certainty of delivery can be combined has been 
abundantly proven. 

It was never intended that the Government should perma- 
nently operate this air mail route. Rather it was to be an 
experimental laboratory for commercial aviation and the 
deficit which followed each year's operation has been the Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to a worthy project. 

Now that the task has been accomplished and new legis- 
lation provided, it is desirable that the transcontinental route 
be divided and the different stages let to commercial air trans- 
port companies, who will be able to transport profitably pas- 
sengers and express as well as United States mail. 

Mr. Chairman, several routes have already been let to re- 
sponsible bidders by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. MADDEN. Five altogether, the others being under 
advertisement. 

Mr. KELLY. The chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee says there are five of them with others where bids 
have been asked by the department. 

There are innumerable routes between cities where mail 
may be expedited 24 hours or more. As an example, mail 
may be expedited between Pittsburgh and St. Louis a full 
business day by airplane leaving those cities early in the 
morning. Night flying furnishes still greater expedition. The 
same situation prevails in all parts of the country. 

Any city in the United States which can reap advantages 
from the speed up of mail may secure it and the further ad- 
vantages of commercial aviation by complying with the air 
mail law and the regulations issued by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

It is required that the postmasters at the terminal points 
of the proposed air mail route address a petition to the Post 
Office Department setting forth the reasons for the establish- 
ment of such route. This petition will contain the proposed 
schedule of operation and an estimate of the traffic to be 
expected. 

The petition is studied at the department and if it is deemed 
advisable to establish it, bids are asked from those wishing 
to enter into contract for carrying mail by aircraft over the 
route. Since the rate of payment is practically fixed by the 
law the competition between bidders is largely determined by 
reliability and financial responsibility, together with the equip- 
ment available and the flying experience of the organization. 

The contracts will be in effect indefinitely, pending proper 
discharge of the duties of the contractors. Contractors being 
awarded such contracts may be relieved of their responsibility 
upon giving the department 45 days’ notice of their intention 
to retire. The Post Office Department may terminate such 
contract by giving 45 days’ notice of its intention, but such 
termination must be for cause. 

Contractors on air mail routes will be permitted to carry 
packages and passengers at rates initiated by the contractors, 
Monthly payments for the service, at four-fifths of the special 
air mail postage on letters carried, will be made on certifica- 
tion of the postmaster. 

Each contractor must furnish bond in the sum of $10,000 
for the performance of the contract. Delays to mail carried, 
brought about by the act of God, will not be chargeable to 
contractors, nor will such delay be considered as cause for 
termination of the contract. Delays brought about by acts of 
the contractors, on the other hand, may be penalized by fines 
and deductions. 

Individuals entering into these contracts must be American 
citizens. Corporations entering into contracts must furnish 
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evidence to the effect that at least 75 per cent of thelr capital 
stock is owned by American citizens, The aircraft used in 
such contracts must be manufactured in the United States. 

Before any aircraft may be flown by a contractor in this 
Air Mail Service its operator must possess a certificate of air 
worthiness issued either by the Post Office Department or by 
some other Federal department legally authorized to issue such 
certificate. Before any pilot may operate the aircraft in this 
service he must provide himself with such a certificate of 
fitness. 

It is the belief of those interested in commercial aviation in 
this country that the way is open through the operation of this 
law for a profitable return to private air-transport companies. 
It offers an opportunity to the business and industrial genius 
of this country to put America in the lead in commercial ayia- 
tion and take the greatest stride forward in the progress of 
transportation. 

It is true that night flying is essential to the highest possible 
achievement in this line. This will require Federal assistance 
and regulation in the organization of the airways. The Goy- 
ernment now provides lighthouses for marine transportation, 
and its obligation is just as great for aerial transportation. 
Just as all vessels use the aids to navigation provided by the 
Government, so all aircraft would freely use such lighted 
airways. z 

Commercial aviation can not be successfully established with- 
out proper terminal facilities. This is a municipal function, 
and the terminal landing fields must be established by the 
municipalities, with a proper charge for their use; as is now 
done in the case of municipal wharfs and docks, 

If the Hghthouses, terminal facilities, and proper regula- 
tions are provided. by governmental action, we may trust 
private initiative and enterprise to develop commercial avia- 
tion to the point now reached by the automobile industry. 
There are problems to be solved, such as more practicable, 
reliable, and enduring engines; fundamental improvements in 
the structure of the airplane; new and more effective fuels; 
and better radio Instruments. Let these be the tasks of the 
power, knowledge, and money of American business. With a 
fair chance this new industry will provide employment in air- 
craft factories for as many workers as are now employed in 
automobile factories. x 

The air mail law was passed in the House of Representatives, 
in Congress, on December 17, 1924, just 21 years to the day 
from that first successful flight of the Wright brothers at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C. Avistion has attained its majority. Air 
power is an established fact in the world, and the necessary 
experimentation has been done. The United States, whose 
sons gave to the world this new agency of travel, transporta- 
tion, and communication, should lead in the use of the com- 
mercial airplane, the vital factor in the civilization of to- 
morrew. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows. 


For pay of agent and assistants to examine and distribute stamped 
enyclopes and newspaper wrappers, and expenses of agency, $23,250, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the paragraph, and I offer this as a pro forma motion at 
this time for the purpose of registering my objection to the 
policy and practice of the Post Office Department of engaging 
in business in competition with private enterprise. 

For the Post Office Department to engage in the sale of 
special-request envelopes I feel is an unjust discrimination 
against the job-printing presses of the country, and particu- 
larly the country newspapers, because the Government by their 
contract to have such eiuvelopes printed can have them 
printed at such a nominal cost as to absolutely preclude 
competition. 

While I realize that at this time, due to existing contracts 
for the manufacture of special-request envelopes, my motion 
would not ayall anything, inasmuch as our present contract 
for such does not expire until 1928, still I desire to offer it 
at this time in order to call public attention to a practice 
which I think should be discontinned. I am opposed to. the 
Government engaging in any line of activity in competition 
with private industry, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Would you approve, then, of putting all the 
postal activities under private contract so that the Government 
should not engage in the postal business? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. This is not an ordinary Post 
Office activity. This is simply a case where the Government 
engages in business in competition with private industry out- 
side of its usual and ordinary scope. 
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Mr. SCHAFER. It seems to me it is just as much of a 
governmental activity as some of the other matters which the 
Post Office Department handles, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Printing the stamped envelope 
is a governmental activity, but printing these “ special-re- 
quest” envelopes is not. And 49.2 per cent of the envelopes 
printed by the Government are “ special-request” envelopes. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman would have no objection 
to permitting the Government to furnish the stamped envelope 
unprinted, r 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Certainly not. That is entirely 
proper, but the thing I object to and the thing that the coun- 
try newspapers object to is the Government engaging in a 
purely printing enterprise. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, DOWELL.. What profit is derived by the Government 
from doing this work? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Tennessee. There is absolutely no financial 
profit to the Government whatever. 

Mr. DOWELL. As a matter of fact, is there not a loss? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no loss. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. If there is not a loss, it closely 
approximates a loss. There certainly is no profit. I under- 
stand their agreement with the contractor is to charge what- 
ever is necessary for the performance of the work which 
amounts to about 10 cents per thousand envelopes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Has the gentleman the information at hand 
so that he can state the reason the Goyernment is going into 
this enterprise? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Tennessee. The Government has not re- 
cently embarked in this enterprise, but has been doing this 
for many years, 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any good reason for it? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I know of no good reason for 
it at all. 

Mr. DOWELL. Has the chairman of the committee any 
information on this subject, may I ask? 

Mr. ROUSE. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROUSE. Does the gentleman understand the depart- 
ment is printing advertising matter on these envelopes? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Not exactly advertising matter, 
but it amounts to advertising matter in a good many instances. 

Mr. ROUSE. Is it not a fact that all that ts printed on the 
envelope is the name and the instruction “if not delivered in 
five days return to so-and-so”? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Tennessee. That is trne, and that is all 
the user of the envelope would have printed in most instances 
if he had the work done by private enterprise. 

Mr. ROUSE. I think that is all that is done by the Goy- 
ernment, 

Mr, TAYLOR of Tennessee. Yes; they are not permitted to 
do anything more; but in most instances it amounts to adver- 
tisement, as I have explained. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Does this printing include the name of 
the firm in the corner of the envelope? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. It includes the name, which in 
a great many instances indicates the business the firm is 
engaged in—for instance, First National Bank of Lafollette, 
Tenn. That is all that concern would have printed on the 
envelope if it had the printing done by a private establishment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The mere printing of the stamp on the 
stamped envelope, of course, does not come in competition with 
private printing? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Oh, no. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the printing of the name of the firm 
on the envelope is regarded as putting the Goyernment in com- 
petition with other printers in the country? : 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Absolutely, 

Mr. BARKLEY. And to that extent deprives them of the 
opportunity of doing this printing themselves? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Yes; and the Government can 
have it done at such an insignificant cost that it absolutely bars 
any sort of competition by private concerns, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the cost of this printing which is 
paid for by these firms compensate the Government for the 
expense in labor, and so forth, which is involyed in the printing 
of the envelopes? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Of course, it is all done by one 
process, and therefore can be done at infinitesimal cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 
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Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Will the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations permit.a question? > 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I inquire of the chairman, following 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Tennessee, how long the 
contracts run that are now in existence with the department 
for the furnishing of these envelopes? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the contracts are let for about four 
years at a time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I can answer that definitely. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish the gentleman would. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. It expires in 1928. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is, they are let for about four years 
at a time. 

Mr. DOWELL. How long have they been engaging in this 
practice? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, they have been doing this for years and 
years. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any good reason why these con- 
tracts should be extended? 

Mr. MADDEN. There are the best reasons in the world 
why they should be continued. First, it expedites the move- 
ment of the mail; it facilitates the transaction of postal busi- 
ness; economizes in the number of men because of the fact 
that it gives a clear notion of where the letter is to be re- 
turned, if it has to be returned, instead of throwing it in a 
wastebasket and then having to look around and find it again. 

Mr. DOWELL. Could not all this be done by private 
printers? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; I suppose it could. à 

Mr. ARENTZ. Let me say to the gentleman from Iowa that 
if the post-office authorities would print the return blank 
without the name so that it would read “ Return to,” leaving a 
blank for the address, it would cover all the needs of the 
people. 

Mr. DOWELL. That could be done by a private printer. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The balance could be done by a private 

rinter. 

E Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
speak in opposition to the proposed amendment. This matter 
has been agitated for a number of years and statistics have 
been gathered by the Postmaster General. He gives a splen- 
did exposition of the whole situation and I would like to have 
the committee understand that the stamped envelope with the 
“return card” is a great public service that has been obtained 
for the people of the United States at a nominal cost. By a 
single operation on the modern press the stamp and the 
return card are printed. The cost is infinitesmal and is an 
added service by the corporation which under competitive 
bids furnishes the Government with these stamped envelopes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As a governmenal function, is there any 
more reason why the Government should furnish this printed 
matter with stamped envelopes than with unstamped envelopes? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes; there is. Because I will 
say to my good friend from Kentucky that if we admit that 
the Government is performing a public service by allowing 
stamped envelopes to be furnished by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, depriving envelope manufacturers of trade, we shall have 
to admit that it is equally logical for them to furnish as an 
accommodation to the individual user his name and address 
on the envelopes when it involves but a trifling expense. 

If the name and address are not put on the envelope, the 
people are put to an enormous, wasteful, and unnecessary 
expense. The function of the contractor who furnishes the 
stamped envelopes is so slight and the expense is so trifling 
that it furnishes the people of the United States with this 
convenience at practically no cost at all, “a few cents a 
thousand envelopes.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not true that the concerns who take 
advantage of this function are the ones who raise the outcry 
against the Government being in any business in any other 
respect except the one that benefits them? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD, I think the gentleman is right, 
and I think most of us Members of Congress are just about as 
inconsistent, As has been said on the floor to-day, we are all 
economizers in every other man’s district. [Laughter.] But 
here the Government furnishes an immense service to the peo- 
ple of the United States, facilitates the movement of the mail, 
and saves an enormous expense at the dead-letter office, which 
is now costing more than a million dollars a year. By furnish- 
ing these stamped envelopes with the return address the Gov- 
ernment is saved an immense amount of money on undeliverable 
mail, and as I say, it costs practically nothing. 
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Mr. DOWELL. If we are losing that much by these con- 
tracts, might it not be well to try another where we might 
not lose so much? Now, another question: The firm that has 
these contracts for printing stamped envelopes, it is in the 
gentleman’s district, is it not? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes; and I might add, too, that 
the local company obtained this contract in open competition 
with one or more other bidders, and obtained it because of its 
enterprise in providing specially adapted modern machinery, 
which enables it to furnish the service to the Government at 
a price enormously lower than ever before. 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman speaks about their rendering 
a publie service—would not that apply to a dozen other things 
just as well as to stamped envelopes? And would not discon- 
tinuance of the printing give business to country newspapers 
and other printing establishments? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes. It is a question of de- 
gree. Each case must stand on its own merits. And the value 
of the service must be balanced against any interference with 
private enterprise and business. This is such an important 
and valuable service for the people and is of so much value 
to the department in facilitating the handling of the mail that 
the Postmaster General would find himself to a great disad- 
vantage if it was not furnished, and the people would be put 
to a greatly increased, unnecessary, and wasteful expense, for 
no other private establishment with the rehandling, the small 
lots, and the lack of the costly equipment could print the return 
name and address on envelopes without charging about fifty 
times the present cost. 

Under permission of the House to extend my remarks and 
to include a quotation from the Postmaster General's letter of 
3 9, I direct attention to what he has said on this sub- 
ect: 

Of course, such low prices would be impossible were it not that the 
enormous quantity of envelopes required for the service call for the 
most highly developed mechanical devices for their manufacture. The 
low prices of the envelopes and the mere nominal charge for printing 
the “corner card” thereon is made possible by reason of the fact 
that the printing, gumming, folding, and stamp embossing are all done 
at one operation on high-power machines, some of which have a ca- 
pacity of 100,000 envelopes per day. Therefore, if the Government Is 
prohibited from printing these “corner cards,” it is not illogical to 
assume that the small users of stamped envelopes would largely do 
without“ corner ecards“ on envelopes before they would pay the prices 
charged by country printers therefor, which would be highly detri- 
mental to the Postal Service in handling mail without “ corner cards.“ 
Naturally, the price of the “corner card” would govern largely in 
its use. 


THE USE OF STAMPED ENVELOPES GREATLY FACILITATES THE DISPATCH 
AND DELIVERY OF MAIL 


Postage is always affixed in the proper place. The envelopes are 
of uniform size, well made. The chief advantage, however, in the 
“corner card“ is the speed with which a nondeliverable letter may 
be returned to the sender instead of resorting to the expensive and 
slow process of first advertising it at the office of delivery and then 
forwarding it to the dead-letter office where perhaps weeks will be 
required for its return even If it is possible to return it at all. 
Despite the many years during which the Post Office Department has 
persistently urged the use of “corner cards,” whether supplied by 
the Government or private sources, records of the dead-letter office 
show that during the last fiscal year 21,832,282 letters found their 
way to that office, all of which would have been returned without 
expense or delay to awaiting senders without going to the dead-letter 
office had the envelopes return directions or “corner cards” thereon, 
And of these dead letters 941,246 contained valuable inclosures such 
as money, stamps, checks, drafts, money orders, commercial papers, 
etc.. with a nominal value of $4,700,284.88. Cash alone found in dead 
letters or loose in the mails amounted to $118,706.92. Millions of 
letters signed “ Mother,” “ Sister,” or some other family name of 
endearment were destroyed last year in the dead-letter office, because 
after painstaking inspection the name and address of the sender could 
not be ascertained. The value of the “corner card” can not be ques- 
tioned. Its direct advantage to the public is apparent, and its use 
cuts down the expenses of operating the Postal Service, at the same 
time increasing its efficiency. It is futile to urge the extensive use of 
“corner cards” without providing inexpensive and effective means of 
furnishing them, and it is absurd to assume that patrons who are 
now paying a few cents per thousand for “corner cards” will to any 
great extent pay the prices of country printers for the same service 
as before referred to. 

The total number of stamped envelopes and newspaper wrappers 
issued during the fiscal year 1925 was 2,977,177,409, of which num- 
der those bearing the purchaser's printed corner card“ were 1,475,- 
090,034, or 49.2 per cent of the whole. 
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Statistics compiled In the department show that of the total orders 
for stamped envelopes received approximately 72.60 per cent are for 
envelopes in lots of 500 and 1.000. The lots of 500 are slightly in 
excess of the lots of 1,000 ordered. 


THE CLASS OF STAMPED-ENVELOPES PURCHASERS REQUESTING “ CORNER 
CARDS " PRINTED ON THEIR BNVELOPES 


An examination of the orders for stamped envelopes with “ corner 
cards” finds almost every business, every profession, and every walk 
in life represented, without regard to localities. There has been a 
marked falling off in orders from the large corporations on account 
of the introduction of postage meters, which makes possible the pay- 
ment for large mailings in a lump sum. But this has been more than 
offset by the gratifying increase in the orders for lots of 500 and 
1,000. Outstanding among the smaller users are professional men, 
fraternities, county and municipal organizations, country banks, 
churches, farm organizations, colleges, and dairy enterprises, and indi- 
viduals on rural free delivery routes. 

In conclusion I may state that practically every postal development 
has won its way into our fixed and efficient service over the stubborn 
opposition of interests who set up the cry of unfair competition with 
private business. The money-order service encountered the hostility of 
the banks, as did postal savings; and parcel post found express com- 
panies relentless foas. Now, after more than 50 years of increasing 
usefulness and favor, Congress will be called upon to law an addi- 
tional burden upon hundreds of thousands of citizens to meet the 
narrow purposes of a comparatively few, The attack by the country 
weeklies is the more indefensible when it is recalled that this class of 
publications has enjoyed for many years the privilege of free county 
circulation of their newspapers, the quantity and cost of handling of 
which is referred to in the beginning of this communication. 

In view of all the facts and circumstances existing it is inconcely- 
able that Congress will seriously consider so radical and backward a 
step in postal progress by abolishing this postal facility. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Page 59, line 
5, at the end of line 5, add the following: “ Provided, That no part 
thereof shall be paid for printing return cards on envelopes for pri- 
vate use.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that, In the first place, I do not think the gentleman 
would introduce his amendment if he understood whag this 
amendment means. The $23,350 to which he offers his amend- 
ment is to pay the salaries of the inspectors that the Govern- 
ment sends to the Dayton factory to see that the envelopes are 
properly manufactured. The gentleman does not want to stop 
the salary of these men, does he? 

Mr. DOWELL. That may be; but this is not out of order. 
This amendment is perfectly germane and is in order, 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, it is not germane. 

Mr. DOWELL. It is a mere limitation, a restriction. 

Mr. MADDEN, It restricts the pay of the men that inspect. 

Mr. DOWELL, But the gentleman from Michigan has a per- 
fect right to do that, It is in order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the chairman of the 
committee point out the paragraph which carries the appropria- 


tion for printing? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have already passed that. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Then I ask unanimous 
consent to return to that paragraph so that I may offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does not the gentleman 
wish the House to yote on the proposition? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I am just follo the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The matter before the committee at pres- 
ent is a ruling on the amendment on the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN, These contracts last until 1928. We have 
no business to disturb that contract. 

Mr. BYRNS. They have a contract with the Government for 
four years, and they would have a claim against the Govern- 
ment if we were to abrogate the contract now. 

Mr. ALMON. Is not that like all the contracts made by the 
Government, that can be revoked by the Government? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it is not. This is a regular contract. I 
make the point of order that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan is not germane to the paragraph. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If it is offered at the wrong 
place, I wish to withdraw it. : : 
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Mr. MADDEN, We can not abrogate a contract here with 
such an amendment as that. We have a contract obligation. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The Government can abro- 
gate its contract. The gentleman is not correct about that. 
It is a matter of wisdom and fairness in doing it. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not seem to me that on an appropri- 
ation bill, where we are seeking to provide money to pay the 
obligations of the Government, there is any justice in offering 
an amendment to prevent the expenditure of money for which 
we have created an obligation. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment wil! be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For payment of limited indemnity for the injury or loss of pieces 


of domestic registered matter, insured and collect-on-delivery mail, 
$3,600,000. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do this for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
committee to a ruling made by the Post Office Department 
which I belleve is contrary to the law of Congress in provid- 
ing for the insurance of parcel post. In order that I may make 
my point clear, let me make this statement: A package con- 
taining candy was deposited for shipment in the post office at 
Ogden, Utah, in my district. It was insured. Upon its de- 
livery the candy was found to be melted and was unsaleable. 
It was damaged while in transit. When the claim was presented 
for reimbursement the Post Office Department denied the 
claim, In closing a letter to me on the subject, the Postmaster 
General made the following statement: 


Candy is not considered perishable and is not admitted to the mails: 
as such, and no Indemnity is payable on account of the melting thereof 
unless It Is clearly shown that the melting is due to a prohibited act on 
the part of one or more of the postal employees. 


Now, I candy can be insured, the shipper ought to be allowed 
43 8 the amount for which it is insured if damaged in 
ran 

My point is that the interpretation or ruling made by the 
Postmaster General is a practical nullification of the law. 
I submit that no shipper could trace his damage directly to a 
prohibited act on the part of a postal employee. Insurance in 
this case was denied the shipper. This leaves it entirely to 
the discretion of the department whether insurance in any case 
shall be paid. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman say that they denied 
the payment of the claim? Was the material insured? 

Mr. COLTON. It was insured, and they denied the payment 
of the claim. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then there ought to be a claim against the 
Government that could be adjusted. 

Mr. COLTON. I have introduced a general bill covering 
this, and I expect to introduce a specific bill covering this 
claim. Of course it is only for a small amount, and it is too 
bad to take up the time of committees of Congress in consider- 
ing a bill of this kind. Nevertheless the shippers are at the 
mercy of the department under such a ruling as this, for, as I 
have indicated, it would be practically impossible for a shipper 
to trace his loss to a prohibited act upon the part of one of 
the postal employees. It is too bad in this case the shipper 
can not get justice from the Post Office Department, but has to 
come to Congress. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Has the gentleman taken it 
up personally with the Third Assistant Postmaster General? 

Mr, COLTON. I have made a personal call and have written 
letters, and this letter I have in my hand Is an answer to prac- 
tically a protest that I made to the Postmaster General against 
the ruling of the Third Assistant. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I wish to say that I had a 
matter which had been pending for a long time, which was 
being turned down on purely technical grounds, but when it 
was once presented in person to the Third Assistant he saw to 
it that rellef was given, I think they are altogether too tech- 
nical in the handling of these insurance claims. 

Mr. COLTON. I believe the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General himself was sympathetic to the claim, but an employee 
convinced him that he ought not to pay, and it was against the 
decision of the Third Assistant that I wrote to the Postmaster 
General and received this interpretation, which I think lays 
down a rule broad enough to practically nullify the law grant- 
ing a right to the shipper to insure. This matter will be later 


brought to the attention of Congress through another commit- 
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tee. I purpose trying to get action by Congress not so much 
for the amount involved in the particular claim I referred to 
but because I believe a wrong interpretation has been placed 
on the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

-The Olerk read as follows: 

For miscellaneous equipment and supplies, including the purchase 
and repair of furniture, package boxes, posts, trucks, baskets, satchels, 
straps, letter-box paint, baling machines, perforating machines, dupli- 
eating machines, printing presses, directories, cleaning supplies, and the 
manufacture, repair, and exchange of equipment, the erection and paint- 
ing of letter-box equipment, and for the purchase and repair of presses 
and dies for use in the manufacture of letter boxes; for postmarking, 
rating, money-order stamps, and electrotype plates and repairs to 
same; metal, rubber, and combination type, dates and figures, type 
holders, ink pads for canceling and stamping purposes, and for the 
purchase, exchange, and repair of typewriting machines, envelope- 
opening machines, and computing machines, copying presses, numbering 
machines, time recorders, letter balances, scales, test weights, and mis- 
cellaneous articles purchased and furnished directly to the Postal 
Service; for miscellaneous expenses in the preparation and publication 
of post-route maps and rural-delivery maps or blue prints, including 
tracing for photolithographic reproduction; for other expenditures 
necessary and incidental to post offices of the first, second, and third 
classes, and offices of the fourth class having or to have Rural Delivery 
Service, and for letter boxes, $1,485,700; and the Postmaster General 
may authorize the sale to the public of post-route maps and rural- 
delivery maps or blue prints at the cost of printing and 10 per cent 
thereof added; of this amount $1,500 may be expended in the purchase 
of atlases and geographical and technical works: Provided, That 
$200,000 of this appropriation may be used for the purchase of equip- 
ment and furniture for post-office quarters and for no other purposes. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out: the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee a 
few questions in reference to the appropriation for the rural- 
route service, I see a provision later on—— 

Mr. MADDEN. We have not reached that yet. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But this deals with rural routes, and I want 
to ask in this connection why it is that only a $850,000 appro- 
priation is made immediately available, when the Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster General appears to indicate they now want 
for new service a million and a quarter? 

Mr. MADDEN. We are giving them that. Here is the situa- 
tion: New service means operation of the service and inspection 
service. We are giving $350,000 to install and $1,250,000 to 
operate and $470,000 more to install beyond that, $2,070,000 in 
this item. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I notice on page 350 of the hearings Mr. 
Bynrns interrogated Mr. Billany in reference to rural routes 

Mr. MADDEN. We all did. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And the chairman of the committee gave him 
somewhat of a grilling, I may say. Mr. Brnxs asked: 


How many of these have been approved, if any? 
Mr. BILLANY. They have been all approved but none established; we 
can not establish this new service because of lack of funds, 


Mr. MADDEN. More than that was lacking, I will say to the 
gentleman. They lack not only funds but all the requirements 
for the establishment of routes in order to complete them. 
They have to have boxes, and all sorts of things. While they 
may pass upon it, the physical work of installation must be 
gone through later before they start the routes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. He states that $659,437 is necessary for new 
routes, $383,985 for extensions, and $210,433 for increases in 
frequency of service, making a total of $1,253,855, which he 
says they need now for new service and which does not take 
into consideration any additional applications which may come 
forward during the next 18 months. 

Mr. MADDEN. For the year. The Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General said he can not begin to install any new routes 
until the ist of April because of the physical difficulty in doing 
the things to which I referred a moment ago, of getting boxes 
and a lot of other things. 

Mr. BYRNS. If the gentleman will permit, $1,600,000 has 
been added to the amount of which he is speaking. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is that $1,600,000 spread over two years, or 
is it available during this period? 

Mr. BTRNS. Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars be- 
tween now and the ist of July, and this bill may not become a 
law until March 1. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will allow, this bill does 
not become effective until July 1. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I know that, 
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Mr. MADDEN. The recommendation before the committee 
was for $104,000,000, Rural Delivery Service. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Precisely; I recall that. x 

Mr. MADDEN. We add $1,600,000 to that, making $105,- 
600,000, and in the $104,000,000 there was incorporated $470,000 
for the installation of rural delivery service for 1927. We 
add $1,600,000 to the $470,000 and we have $2,070,000. It is 
proposed to make $350,000 immediately available, the expendi- 
ture of which can not begin until the ist of April. That will 
be expended between the Ist of April and the ist of July in 
the installation of rural routes. That will leave $1,720,000, 
and we deduct from the $1,720,000 $470,000, which will be 
used for the installation of rural routes after the Ist of July, 
and that will leave $1,250,000 for the operation of the service 
to be installed before and after the ist of July during the 
whole of the fiscal year of 1927. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I ask for two additional minutes. 

The OHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is that clear? i 

Mr. BRIGGS. When the ist of July comes along will it 
allow new routes to be also installed or will the appropriation 
only apply to activities which were established during this 
period? 

Mr. MADDEN. This $1,250,000 is to operate the routes 
which are to be installed between now and the ist of July, 
and after the ist of July during the year 1927, and $470,000 
is for the installation after the first and $350,000 for installa- 
tion before the first. That will make $820,000. 

Mr. BRIGGS. One further question. Does the committee 
estimate that the amount here provided will enable the Post- 
master General to establish the services which have been ap- 
proved and which he has stated he can not install by reason 
of the fact that he has not the money? 

Mr. MADDEN. It will enable the Postmaster General un- 
equivocably to install the 432 routes that are already approved. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It will do that? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; it will do that, and then it will allow 
him to install all the service that may be passed upon favor- 
ably after the ist of July, and there will be enough money to 
operate the service after it is installed from this amount. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And this amount will take care of the ex- 
tensions approved and increases in frequency of service? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. We went over the matter with the 
Postmaster General. I was authorized by the committee to 
take up this matter with the Postmaster General after we 
had the hearings to which the gentleman from Texas had 
called my attention, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent: 
that the gentleman from Texas may have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am as much interested in your having the 
service as you are in getting it. We are anxious to give to the 
country the service which the country needs. Nobody was 
more disappointed than the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] and myself after we found that when we had given 
$150,000 more last year than was asked they told people that 
they did not have money enough with which to install these 
services. We found, when we had our hearings, that they 
did not have enough money in the bill to do the things which 
the people of the country expected to have done. The com- 
mittee authorized me to confer with the Postmaster General, 
and I called upon the Postmaster General. Before going into 
the conference with him, the clerk of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and I made some calculations and took the figures 
with us to the Postmaster General, to show what we thought 
must be done in order to comply with the demands of the 
service. At the end of the conference it was clear that $1,- 
600,000 more must be had. 

The Postmaster General immediately went to the Budget Di- 
rector and asked him to recommend a supplemental estimate 
for $1,600,000, and that has been approved by the Committee on 
Appropriations and is now before you. It provides what I have 
already said, $470,000 for extensions and the creation of new 
service after the Ist of July, and $350,000 for the creation of 
new service before the ist of July, and $1,250,000 for the opera- 
tion of the service created both before and after the ist of 
July; and there was $80,000 in the Treasury already to the 
2 of the rural service fund, which can be added to those 
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Tho CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, may I haye one minute more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Has the committee any understanding with 
the Postmaster General 

Mr. MADDEN. That all this service will be put in, does 
the gentleman mean? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Not only that, but that this fund shall not be 
touched or diverted for any sick leave or some other benefit 
which has not been appropriated for and covered directly by 
Congress? ‘ 

Mr. MADDEN. It has assurance that the sums appropriated 
for the activities I have described, which amount to $2,150,000, 
will be used for the creation and extension of Rural Delivery 
Service and for the operation of that service after the ist of 
April in this coming year and running up to the ist of July, 
during which period $350,000 will be expended for putting in 
new service and continuing after the Ist of July the other 
service, : 

Mr. BRIGGS. So that the friends of the Rural Delivery 
Service can look forward to its being done with real assurance 
of relief? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that my colleague may have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
$2,000,000 fund 

Mr. MADDEN. Two million one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, more nearly, because they have $80,000 on hand—— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But I understand they are afraid 
to expend that? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But of the new money you have 
given them $2,070,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Four hundred and seventy thou- 
sand dollars of that is intended to supply new service over the 
whole year 1927, and the committee admits that the $350,000 
that is available between now and July 1 is needed now and 
will require the remainder of the $1,600,000 to carry the service 
over the next fiscal year? 

Mr. MADDEN. To carry all the service, including the new 
service put in before and after the Ist of July. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. As a matter of fact, there is 
now $350,000 worth of accumulated routes down there 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not think there is that much, but that 
will be spent. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that for the next full year there will be only $470,000 available 
for new routes? Is it reasonable to suppose there will be no 
move than that when there is now accumulated $350,000 worth 
for the remainder of this year? 

Mr. MADDEN. They say they could not possibly spend any 
more, and they could not spend any more than $350,000 between 
now and the Ist of July if you gave them $300,000,000. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am speaking of the next year. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know that. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does this cover it absolutely? 

Mr. MADDEN. It does cover it absolutely. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Then why did not the committee 
appropriate last year sufficient for this year? 

Mr. MADDEN. We gave them all the money they said they 
wanted. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is exactly the point I am 
making. Last year we bad the same assurance we have now, 
yet the committee and the department come up now and admit 
they are $850,000 short. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will take the gentleman's word, 
and yet I will still be bound to dispute the conclusion he has 
reached, and for this reason: The gentleman from Illinois 
must admit that for this fiscal year we need, in order to grant 
a normal expansion of the service, $1,253,000. That would 
include establishment of new routes, extensions of rontes now 
in existence so as to serve more people, and changing some 
triweekly routes to daily routes, 

Mr. MADDEN, No; the gentleman is wrong, 


Is it not true that out of the 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will refer to the hearings to verify 
what I say. 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not admit that at all. We are talk- 

about 1927 in the hearings, 

r. BLACK of Texas. I am talking about the fiscal year 
of 1926 now, and I am stating that the expansion of the 
service for 1926 calls for $1,258 000 new expenditures if the 
routes which bave already been approved are put into effect. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all. We are not considering 1926 
but we are considering 1927. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. But the $850,000; to be made im- 
mediately available, and the $1,250,000 for 1927, carried in the 
supplemental estimate of the Bureau of the Budget, is to take 
care of routes established in. the fiscal year of 1926. These 
proposed routes have already been inspected and approved and 
the only reason they have not been put in operation is because 
the Post Office Department has not had the money. 

Mr. MADDEN. 1926 and 1927. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Oh, of course; the $1,250,000 addi- 
tional appropriation carried for the fiscal year 1927 is to 
pay the annual cost of routes to be established in fiscal year 
of 1926. I think the hearings make that clear. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not agree to that at all. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, I am sure the gentleman will not 
dispute it if he will stop to think a minute. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have stopped to think, and I have calcu- 
lated it and thought about it from every standpoint. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Very well, I will read what the 
facts are, as set out in the hearings, to the gentleman, so that 
he will refresh his memory. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not admit I have not got it straight. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the gentleman mean fiscal year or 
calendar year? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am talking about the fiscal year 
1926. On page 348 of the hearings, I read from the testimony 
of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Billany: 


For the information of the committee, permit me to add that there 
are pending at the present time, approved, meritorious cases for new 
service which, if authorized, would cost $1,253,857.21. 


LApplause.] 

Is not that for the fiscal year 19262 

Now, for the gentleman’s information, I will go into further 
particulars and refresh his memory as to what these items are 
composed of. On page 349 of the hearings, Mr. Billany says: 


We had pending on November 5, 1925, 482 new routes, at a cost of 
$659,437.54, 2,117 extensions at a cost of $388,985.68. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas (reading)— 


Increases in frequency of service 216 at a cost of $210,433.89, a 
total of 2,765 applications at a total cost of $1,253,855. 


I have no reason to believe that the fiscal year 1926 will be 
an abnormal year. 

Mr. WINGO. 1925. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; we are working in the calendar 
year of 1925 but the fiscal year 1926, which will end June 30, 
1926, and if it is not an abnormal year, then we all know that 
$470,000 will not take care of the normal expansion of the 
service for the fiscal year 1927, and let us not come at the 
next session of Congress and begin heaping abuse upon the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General when we have the power 
at this time to increase the appropriation. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Les. I will be glad to yield to my 
friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. I understand the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General assures the House, through the chairman, that this 
will be sufficient, and if he makes that assurance and then it 
is not sufficient, should he not be criticized for it? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. He should be. 

Mr. WINGO. Should he not know more about it than 
anybody else? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. He should. And I have read from 
the hearings in order to make plain to Members of the House 
that $470,000 additional appropriations for new service in fiscal 
year of 1927 will not be sufficient to take care of the normal 
expansion. : 

Mr. WINGO. And I was referring to the conference of the 
gentleman from Illinois with the Postmaster General and the 
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Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, which was held after 
the hearings. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, I said to the gentleman from 
Texas twice that my statement was not in the hearing because 
the conference was held after the hearings were closed. Does 
the gentleman doubt what I say? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not doubt the gentleman's con- 
versation, because I have the very highest regard for the 
gentleman from Illinois; but I say I do doubt the conclusion 
that the gentleman reaches, and I feel absolutely certain that 
we will be told in a year from now that “ notwithstanding 
routes have been approved, we can not put them into effect 
because we have not got the money.” I am not arguing for 
extravagance. I don't want extravagance in the rural-route 
service any more than I do in any other branch of the Goy- 
ernment, All that I argue for is a normal expansion of the 
service. The committee has granted an additional $4,574,000 
for increase in the city delivery service for fiscal year 1927. I 
do not find fault with that. It is simply to take care of the 
normal expansion of the service. I insist that Rural Free De- 
livery have the same consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For defraying expenses incident to the shipment of supplies, includ- 
ing hardware, boxing, packing, and the pay of employees in connection 
therewith in the District of Columbia at the following annual rates; 
Storekeeper, $2,650; foreman, $2,100; 10 requisition fillers, at $1,800 
each; 1 requisition filler, at $1,600; 2 requisition fillers, at $1,200 each; 
O packers, at $1,800 each; 1 packer, at $1,600; 2 packers, at $1,200 
each; and 2 chauffers, at $1,400 each; in all, $67,750. 


Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

A few moments ago the chairman of the committee did me the 
courtesy of asking the committee not to pay much attention to 
an amendment I offered. [Laughter.] I am offering another 
one now in a pro forma way, which I think perhaps the chair- 
man will pay a little attention to, because by consulting Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary I find that the word“ chanffer ” is 
a table stoye or small furnace, usually a eylindrical box of sheet 
iron with a grate at the bottom and an open top, and I would 
like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
for what purpose they are going to use two of these articles at 
$1,400 each? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKEOWN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to proceed 
for five minutes out of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, there was introduced in the House this week a resolu- 
tion touching the rubber situation as well as other imports to 
the United States. The rubber situation simply illustrates 
what American business men and manufacturers are permit- 
ting to oceur to the farming industry of the United States. 

A very few years ago the buyers of rubber were told that 
unless they increased the price of rubber the rubber industry 
would perish, and they would have to some day pay for their 
folly. The cost to produce rubber at that time was 18 pence 
a pound, or 36 cents in United States money. The American 
buyers paid no attention to this warning. They let the rubber 
business perish, as it were. Then the British Government came 
to the rescue of the rubber producer, and to-day the American 
buyer is having to pay the cost. 

We are told that the American buyers of rubber will pay 
the English exporters of rubber enough money to pay the 
English war debt to the United States. 

This is what is taking place in England. The English Gov- 
ernment gives some attention to her industries. American 
business men are too busy with their own affairs to look into 
the industries of the country, and here you have this situa- 
tion. You have the cotton mills of New England being pressed 
to the wall to-day, because they are having to meet in com- 
petition mills located nearer to the cotton fields and the En- 
glish mills that are competing in the world’s markets. The 
English Government is charging a tax of 6 pence per bale for 
every bale of cotton bought and manufactured in England by 
the English cotton spinners. They take that money and turn 
It over to a company called the Empire Cotton Growing Cor- 
poration whose business it is to discover soil suitable for the 
cultivation of cotton in other parts of the kingdom or of the 
world. 

Every bale of cotton that goes to England and is used by the 
spinner pays 6 pence for 500 pounds, and it is collected at the 
port and turned over to the English corporation whose busi- 
ness it is to investigate more fields where they can produce 
cotton. 
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Now, we have American buyers who are paying enormous 


prices for rubber. We are paying it through the subsidy of the 
English Government, because the English Government has 
sense enough to go to the rescue of the rubber industry and 
say the Government assists in marketing 40 per cent of the 
rubber crop and the producers are left to market the other 60 
per cent. 

If England is to have cotton, she is bound to buy it in the 
United States. I know that our southern Representatives get 
fidgety when you ask them to tinker with cotton. They are 
afraid it will go down. But here is the situation: England 
has to have American cotton. She can not produce it in the 
torrid zone under her jurisdiction because of the diseases and 
the insects that destroy it. The legislative body of Egypt this 
year passed a resolution reducing the acreage by 25 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
RECORD. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I never extend remarks. I will let it go. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay of rural carriers, auxiliary carriers, substitutes for rural 
carriers on annual and sick leave, clerks in charge of rural stations, 
and tolls and ferrlage, Rural Delivery Service, and for the incidental 
expenses thereof, $105,600,000, of which $850,000 shall be immediately 
available. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 63, Jine 2, strike out the figures “ $105,600,000 “ and insert in 
lieu thereof “ $106,100,000." 


Mr, JONES. Mr. Chairman, this amendment simply in- 
ereases the amount by $500,000; that is the amount appro- 
priated for rural carrier service. I can see no reason why we 
should not provide enough to reasonably cover adequate serv- 
ice. The rules of the department require that there shall be 
a minimum number of families on the proposed route and a 
minimum number per mile so that no money can be wasted, 
as any unexpended balance reverts to the Treasury. They 
have at present 432 routes that have been approved. It has 
been urged that this is an accumulation of years. I do not see 
how it can be an accumulation, or much of it can be an accu- 
mulation, because last year you will see on page 348 of the 
hearings, the department estimated $315,000 and assured us 
that it would be sufficient for the new projects for the present 
fiscal year. It developed that instead of $350,000 it needed 
$1,250,000, which is a good deal of an increase. 

In arriving at the sum in the present measure they allow 
$360,000 as the amount which is estimated will be needed 
for additional routes that will be asked for in the next fiscal 
year. Now bear in mind that the last fiscal year they esti- 
mated $315,000, and it was not enotigh by nearly a million dol- 
lars, Is there any good reason to suppose that $360,000 will be 
sufficient for next year any more than $315,000 was for last 
year? I would like to see these pending applications that 
meet the requirements cleaned up once. 

I live in a district that has 53 counties and which has 
nearly doubled in population in the last three years. Great 
ranches are being cut up and sold to actual settlers. Last fall 
on South Plains I met many farmers who wanted an extension 
of rural routes. I would write the department and the invari- 
able reply was that, while the proposal met all the require- 
ments, the department was out of funds—that the fund had 
been exhausted. Some men living 15 or 25 miles from the 
post office need their mail just as much as people who live in 
the city. [Applause.] This year there are men who live on 
the South Plains—farmers who will not use the rural route 
because the service is only twice a week and they prefer to 
go to town and get their mail. It seems to me that is a con- 
dition that should not be allowed to prevail. 

Now I want to compliment the committee for doing what 
they have done. They have shown a very fine appreciation of 
the situation, but I want to see this matter entirely adjusted. 

As I say, they can not waste the money, because the regu- 
lations require that they shall have a certain number of fami- 
lies on the route, and so many families per mile, and if there 
should be an excess of appropriations it would go back into the 
Treasury, and there will be no waste at all. 

As to the $80,000 which the committee has said is available, 
the superintendent of rural mail has just told me over the 
phone that it is not $80,000, but is $52,000, and that that would 
be used for a sick fund, and that not one dollar of it is now 
available for rural routes or extensions, and that he could not 


I ask for five minutes more. 
Let the gentleman extend his remarks in the 
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establish a single route with that, so that the $80.000 vanishes 
into thin air, in so far as its availability is concerned. 

I want to make one plea for the man in the far-away sec- 
tions of the country, who asks little of his Government and 
who is always loyal to its interests. He toils away in compara- 
tive silence, but contributes to the wealth of this great Nation— 
yes; he in large measure supports it. The amount that is asked 
is pitiably small as compared to some other appropriations, and 
yet the service rendered is a very valuable contribution to good 
elttzenship. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, if after what I have said to 
the House I am so discredited that nobody will believe me, 
then there is no further need for me to say another word. I 
have given my word that there is money here and that that 
money is provided after the most careful calculation. I be- 
lieve that more money than we need for the service is pro- 
vided in the bill, and if after making that statement and the 
other statements which I have made no one wants to take my 
word for it, I submit the question to the House. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, quite a bit has been said con- 
cerning the amount ayailable and the amount provided in the 
bill. The hearings contain a table, which table is also copied 
into the report made by the chairman of this committee, and 
it is to be found on page 19 of that report. The table appears 
on page 350 of the hearings. It shows that it will be neces- 
sary to have $1,263,855 to carry on the work that was ap- 
proved up to November 5 of this year. When installed it will 
cost that much to carry that work for the fiscal year 1927. 
That is, it will take this item to carry it from July 1, 1926, 
to June 30, 1927, or during the fiscal year 1927. There Is also 
an item in that table of $450,000, which will be expended for 
carrying this same work that is put on during the rest of 
this, the 1926, fiscal year during the fiscal year 1927. So 
that disposes of the two items that are provided in the bill. 
There is nothing provided in the bill if these two sums are 
to be carried over until next fiscal year and no part of them 
used now with which to adequately take care of the 
service, which should be installed before June 30, 1926, and 
after this bill becomes a law. Of course, we have $350,000 
made immediately available in the bill, but if that sum is 
taken out of these two above-named items that will not leave 
enough to carry the needed service next fiscal year. However, 
we have in this same table $360,000 provided for new service 
for the 1927 fiscal year. That will put into operation about 
190 new routes, and that is less than a third of the actual 
number that should be put in during the year. The situation 
presents itself that last year we did not look into this thing 
thoroughly as we are doing now, and since the Ist of July 
we have been able to put on only 16 new routes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Let me say first that I concur with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] who, although coming from 
a large city where they bave no rural routes, has been ex- 
tremely favorable and extremely interested in the rural sery- 
ice, and I think he deseryes the appreciation and gratitude of 
those of us who have rural routes in our districts, 

What I want to say is this. The gentleman speaks of the 
fact that only 16 routes have been put in. The gentleman will 
recall that last year, mainly at the instance of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], $150,000 was added to the actual 
estimate for rural routes. If they would not spend that this 
year, what guaranty has the gentleman that they will spend 
the $500,000 additional next year, even though we vote it? 

Mr. BUSBY. So much for that. I would like to say that 
I tried to give them $900,000 additional last year and offered 
a motion to recommit the bill to have that put in it, but the 
chairman outtalked me and made the committee believe that 
we were putting in enough, and we find now that we neéd, at 
present, $1,253,855 to carry on the service that is lagging be- 
hind. I was right then, and I believe I am right now, because 
I made a particular study of this question, and I think we 
need additional funds provided in the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Joxes], and I hope his amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. I rise because of the remarks of our 
good friend the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], who 
seems to be just a little bit peeved. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I hope the gentleman will not say that, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman will not be of- 
fended when I finish, 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will not say that. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do not mean to offend the gen- 
tleman. I think foo much of the gentleman to offend him, even 
if I ought to. [Laughter.] What I mean is this: Nobody ques- 
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tions the good faith of the gentleman from Illinois. I have 
the highest regard for the gentleman. Nobody. questions his 
word when he tells us anything—he is too well loved for that— 
but we do sometimes question the source of his information. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brrns] has just come to 
the rescue of the gentleman from Illinois and has told us that 
the gentleman from Illinois last year added $150,000 to the 
estimates of the Post Office Department, and yet in spite of 
that for this year the department comes up now and tells us 
that it needs $360,000 for the balance of the fiseal year. I 
submit that is not anything that adds any weight to its last 
year's estimates. They come in and admit that after adding 
$150,000 to the estimates last year they are $360,000 short now, 
not for a whole year, but $360,000 short from now to the Ist 
of next July. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Illinois 
and the gentleman from Tennessee that the Budget is not the 
court of last resort. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are not pleading the Budget. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And let me suggest to the gen- 
tleman that committees of this House, my committee as well 
as the committee of the gentleman from Illinois, are not the 
masters of this House, 

Mr. MADDEN. They are only the servants. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. They are not the masters of this 
House. The House itself, after all, is the master of the purse 
strings and the President yonder in the White House, with all 
of his cant and prating about economy, must know that in this 
forum is where the real economies of the Government have 
taken place. Let me say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
from the Budget there is an appeal to the committee, and 
from the committee there is an appeal to the floor of this 
House. Recently, within the last three days, we have handed 
back to the taxpayers of the Nation, as far as this House is 
concerned, $325,000,000. 

We bave told the country that our Treasury was so full, so 
full, that it was bursting, and we are ready to dish out $325,- 
000,000 in reductions, and yet when you go down to the Post 
Office Department to get a little rural route, a little rural route 
that costs $2,000 a year, what do they tell us? They tell us 
that it ought to be established; that it meets with the require- 
ments; that the people need such mail facilities; but they say, 
“We can not establish it because we have not got the money ”; 
and, gentlemen, if they have not got the money, it is not the Post 
Office Department's fault, it is not the Budget's fault, it is not 
the fault of the Committee an Appropriations, but it is the 
fault of the House of Representatives, which under the Consti- 
tution has the power of appropriations. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman has answered 
my question before he finished the sentence, but what I wanted 
to call attention to was the fact that when the Post Office 
Department writes back to the people who need this rural 
service they tell them, “We can not establish this service 
because your Congress did not appropriate enough money last 
year.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I ask for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Now, let me say to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, in my office now—and I dare say every 
gentleman here who has rural routes in his district—in my 
office now there is not one, not two, not three, but there are 
several letters from the Post Office Department telling me that 
the reason it can not establish this or that rural route is 
because “we have no money.” What does it mean? It means 
they are throwing right back in the teeth of this Congress the 
blame for this condition, and yet the gentleman from Illinois 
comes up and says the Post Office Department has told him 
that it has sufficient money, They told him that a year ago, 
but he did not believe it because he added $150,000 to the 
estimate. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, I will 
state to the gentleman I was in the office of the Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster General several days ago and inquired about 
an application which has been on file nearly a year. They 
looked it up and said, “ Yes; our inspector approved that a 
year ago.” I said, Well, why did you not put it in effect?” 
And they said, Lou gentlemen did not appropriate sufficient 
money.” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Exactly. One further word. 

Mr. GASQUE. If the gentleman will yield, I have got at 
least 15 letters of that kind stating the same thing. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Fifteen; and if gentlemen on 
the other side would rise up and testify I have no doubt there 
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are plenty on their side. Now, as to some of the people who 
are served by the rural routes, possibly it is the only direct 
contact they have with the United States Government. They 
do not see your Navy floating to-day at anchor; they do not 
see the marching battalions of the Army; and about the only 
direct service they get out of the Government is this rural 
carrier, who comes around and brings a letter or newspaper 
or magazine. Ah, gentlemen, if we have got~$325,000,000 to 
give back to the taxpayers, let us not do it until we perform 
a duty which we owe to the people of the United States who 
fre entitled to be served by the Post Office Department. It 
is a great department; it ts an educational department; it is 
a department through which the people of the Nation learn 
about the conduct of you gentlemen here and the conduct of 
the gentleman who is addressing you and other gentlemen 
of this House, It is the agency which brings them into intel- 
lectual contact with all the world, and the rural route meets 
that demand in large measure and every citizen should have 
such a postal service. Let not a great Government like this, with 
a bursting Treasury, with $825,000,000 just lapping over and 
foaming out like the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GALLIVAN] would have the old-time product foaming out over the 

,000,000; and when an humble citizen comes here 
and says, “O Congress of the United States, I live away 
up yonder on the creek, off the railroad, and I want some 
contact with the outside world. Give me at least a little rural 
route.” And then the gentleman from Illinois rises up and 
says: “I am sorry, old fellow, but the Government of the 
United States can not afford it; we are not able to do it; we 
believe in e-con-o-my. [Laughter.] We can not give you 


one little rural route, that costs $2,000 a year.” [Laughter 
and applause, ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas is 
a wonderful orator, but he bases his efforts not on the facts 
but on words. He says: 

Oh, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations is a clever 
fellow, and he tells the poor rural-route resident that we can not afford 
to give a measly $2,000 to establish a new route. 


Now, why did not he tell the facts? I assert that no such 
statement has been made to any man living on a rural route 
in the United States by the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. I assert, as I asserted before, that we are giving 
$2,150,000 in this item for the establishment and operation of 
new rural routes, and that $2,150,000 for the balance of the year 
1926 and all of the year 1927 will be adequate to meet every 
need of every rural route in the United States. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 54, noes 71. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas and Mr. CONNALLY of Texas de- 
manded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Map- 
‘pen and Mr. Jones to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
59, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For travel and miscellaneous expenses in the Postal Service, office 
of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, $1,000. 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I wish to make an inquiry in regard to 
the question of star-route extensions, Will the gentleman 
please advise us whether or not any consideration has been 
given to the fact that under the new cancellation of trains in 
many sections of the country in the establishment of bus lines 
a very rapid extension of this particular item will have to be 
made in the near future? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are putting in star routes where trains 
have stopped running, I will say to the gentleman, which seems 
to be a very extraordinary situation; one which I think should 
not exist, but it does exist, and provision is being made to meet 
that situation now. 
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Mr. KETCHAM. I notice that the item this year has been 
increased by $400,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is to meet the situation. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The policy of the department will be to 
meet the needs of that branch of the service as they develop? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. They are meeting them. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I thank the chairman for the information, 
and while I have this brief time remaining I desire to supple- 
ment the statement made by the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KeLLY] as to the probable increase in reve- 
nue to come from the new postal rates by presenting a com- 
parison of postal receipts of the offices in the fourth congres- 
sional district of Michigan for August of 1924 and’ August of 
1925. There are in the district 129 offices classified as follows: 
Six first class, 17 second class, 87 third class, and 69 fourth ciass. 
The figures. presented include the returns from nearly every 
office and therefore give an excellent idea of the effect. of the 
new rates on total receipts of the district. The increases shown 
for August, 1925, in contrast ‘with August, 1924, in totals and 
percentages for the several counties are also of interest: 


— — 
t. Joseph. 
Van Buren. 


The average percentage of increase in receipts, it will 
be noted, is 20.96. Part of this is of course due to the 
natural growth in postal business and would have been shown 
if no raise in rates had taken place. Congressman KELLY puts 
this natural increase at 64% per cent. Deducting this from the 
total leaves 14.46 per cent due to increase in rates. It is to be 
hoped that the promise these figures from an average district 
give will be fulfilled and that the new rates with some few 
adjustments prove to be sufficient to meet the needs of this 
great service of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 11, line 24, to correct a total. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 11 for the purpose of making a 
correction. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I offered an amendment to line 22, on page 
11, reducing the figures from “$2,950,000” to “ $2,700,000.” 
When I did that, I forgot to correct the figures on line 24, 
from “ $2,858,250" to “ $2,608,250," and I desire to do that now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mabpzx: Page 11, line 24, strike out the 
figures “ $2,858,250" and insert in lleu thereof “ $2,608,250." 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill and amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amend: -nts be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had directed him to report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois moves the 
question on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, unless somebody demands a 
roll call on the bill, I suppose we can pass it now. If any- 


body demands a roll call I will ask that the vote go over until 


after the holidays. 
Mr. BUSBY. I am going to offer a motion to recommit. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman call for the yeas and 
nays? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gros. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. f 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I make a motion to recommit. 

Mr. BLANTON. At this point, Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of no quorum. 


RUBBER 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recorp some remarks on the rubber investigation 
resolution introduced by me a few days ago and passed by the 
House yesterday, and in connection therewith to print certain 
excerpts from a British newspaper. I realize that as a rule 
we keep out of the Record articles printed in the newspapers. 
It is a good rule and should be observed. I am, therefore, 
specially calling the attention of the House to this instance 
because it is an unusual one and deserves special consideration. 
The views expressed in the article are not my views, but they 
do give the British side of it, at any rate so far as this partic- 
ular journal is concerned. Although printed two weeks in ad- 
vance, it is somewhat in the nature of a response to some of 
the speeches made here on the subject. I refer particularly to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] on 
yesterday, and my owh remarks of the day on which I intro- 
duced the resolution, I should now like to place this British 
view in the Recorp. It is a very brief article. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
rubber investigation resolution that was passed by the House 
yesterday and to include therein the article referred to by him. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. The matter referred to is an article in Over- 
Seas Daily Mail, dated December 5, 1925, entitled “The rubber 
gamble,” with a subheading “What the industry means to 
Britain.” 

It begins with a reference to the origin of the rubber industry 
telling how a handful of seeds brought from Brazil to Kew 
Gardens, London, 50 years ago were responsible for the great 
British colonial industry. It says: 


Rubber is the gamble of the moment, but it is a good deal more 
than that. The handful of seeds brought from Brazil to Kew Gardens, 
London, 50 years ago have proved the seeds of a great and profitable 
British coloulal industry, the seeds of fortunes for rubber investors 
and speculators, of stock exchange “booms,” and of as much prot 
to British shareholders as will suffice to pay the whole of the annual 
installments on our huge war debt to the United States. 

A thousand rubber plants grown from these carefully nurtured seeds 
wore raised in hothouses at Kew and shipped to Ceylon and the Malay 
Peninsula. For about 30 years the plantation industry that began 
with these few trees was passing through an experimental stage, but 
by 1909 its commercial possibilities were proved. The old sources of 
rubber—the wild forests of Brazil and elsewhere—were by no means 
inexhaustible, The demand for rubber for the manufacture of motor 
tires was rapidly growing and the manufacturers found that the 
plantations of Ceylon and Malay and the Dutch East Indies were pre- 
pared to supply Increasing quantities. The future of the rubber planta- 
tlon industry was assured. 


It continues with a statement of the time required to grow 
rubber on an economic scale, and then describes the rapid 
growth of the industry up to the time of the war, as follows: 


Rubber trees, however, must grow for six years before they yield 
on an economic scale the latex from which rubber is made by coagula- 
tion, and the few years preceding the war found the plantations unable 
te cope with the demand, It was not until 1910 that the production 
of plantation rubber exceeded 10,000 tons per annum, and the collection 
of wild rubber was then stagnant at about 60,000 to 70,000 tons per 
annum. 

Here was the making of the rubber “boom” of 1909-10. In 1909 
the price reached 9s. 3d. per pound, and in 1910 it soared to 12s, 9d. 
With costs of production under 1s. per pound, the profits of the planta- 
tions were enormous. By 1913 the production of plantation rubber 
had increased to about 50,000 tons, but with an average price of 8s. 
per pound for the year the plantations were still able to earn hand- 
some profits. 


Then follows the war and its history of rubber production 
and the subsequent continued rise in price, as follows; 
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During the war the demand for rubber kept fairly level with the 
ever-increasing supply from the plantations, which in 1918 produced 
over 250,000 tons. In that year the price of rubber averaged about 
2s. 34. per pound. When the 1919-20 Industrial “boom” had sub- 
sided, however; the plantations fell upon evil times. Production over- 
took demand, and the price fell to 10d. per pound in 1920, to 8d, in 
1921, and to 6%d. in 1922. Many of the companies were losing 
money and voluntary restriction of output was adopted, and subse- 
quently made compulsory in Ceylon and British Malaya. It was not, 
however, until the demand increased that the price substantially re- 
covered. In 1924 the price was at one time 95d. per pound, but 
subsequently rose to 1s. 8d. Now it is over ás. 


It tells us how the price continued mounting until at the 
time this article was written the price of crude rubber was 
over four shillings, and now follows the portion more particu- 
larly relating to the United States: 


About three-quarters of the world's rubber is bought by the United 
States, and the greater part of the profit on that rubber goes to 
British shareholders, though Dutch and native owners take a good 
slice, There is a certain poetic justice in this. The big tribute annu- 
ally wrung from British taxpayers for the interest and installments 
on our American war debt is, for the time being at any rate, extracted 
from American pockets in additional profits on rubber. 

. * . ° $ s g 


In the language of Mark Antony over the body of Cæsar, 
“This is the most unkindest cut of all,“ and what follows 
would seem, from the British point of view, to preclude all 
hope for the future, so far as the United State is concerned, 
but paints a rosy picture for the benefit of the investor in 
rubber shares. 


What of the future? Despite American threats of great rubber 
plantations in Liberia, there is no immediate probability of the su- 
premacy being wrested from British hands. The suitablllty of Liberian 
climatic, labor, and other conditions has still to be proved. 

Granted that supremacy, how long will the plantations secure bigh 
prices and rich profits? The demand for motor tires and other pur- 
poses is growing by leaps and bounds, and, falling the discovery of a 
substitute, or of new factory methods for reclaiming rubber or other- 
wise economizing in its consumption, there would seem to be no set- 
back to this growing demand in sight. 

Mincing Lane people are predicting an average price of 3s. per 
pound over the next six years. They may prove to be right, but 
optimism is apt to outrun discretion, and astute investors would do 
well to base their estimates on more modest assumptions. On a basis 
of 2s. rubber, many shares can still be bought to give handsome 
returns. Eyen that price is not certain to be maintained over a long 
perlod of years, but it is at any rate well within the estimates of 
most of the authorities. 


By permission of the House I place these excerpts from this 
well-known British journal in the Recorp for us to give at 
first hand, at least, one British view of the question. It is 
difficult to believe that it is the prevailing view of that country. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. BACON: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record on the Philippine organic act, 
and also to include a letter from former Secretary Baker to 
the governor general on the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record and include 
a letter from former Secretary Baker to the Governor General 
on the same subject. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. , 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the consent 
of the House given me to-day, I append hereto a letter from 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of War, to the then 
Governor General of the Philippine Islands, Francis Burton 
Harrison, written very shortly after the passage of the organic 
act for the Philippine Islands, The letter has particular signif- 
cance when considered in connection wich the President's recent 
message to the Congress on the Philippines. The President 
said: 

The time has come for careful investigation of the expenditures and 
success of the laws by which we have undertaken to administer our 
outlying possessions. A very large amount of money is being expended 
for administration in Alaska. It appears so far out of proportion to 
the number of inhabitants and the amount of production as to indicate 
cause for thorough investigation. Likewise consideration should be 
given to the experience under the law which governs the Philippines, 
From such reports as reach me there are indications that more au- 
thority should be given to the Governor General, so that he will not 
be so dependent upon the local legislative body to render effective our 
efforts to set an example of the sound administration and good govern- 
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ment which is so necessary for the preparation of the Philippine people | a lack of appreciation of the spirit that governed the preparation of 


be 
for self-government under ultimate independence. If they are to 
trained in these arts, it Is our duty to provide for them the best that 
there 18. 


I believe that Secretary Baker's letter, therefore, is particu- 
larly interesting and instructive, especially as it in many in- 
stances suggested his department's interpretations of the 
provisions of the present organic act with special reference to 
the powers of the Governor General. This letter from Secre- 
tary Baker to Governor General Harrison, as stated, was 
written shortly after the passage of the present organic act for 
the Philippines. : 

(Copy) 


Acavsr 18, 1016, (Mailed September 15, 1016.) 


My Drar Governor: After much delay and in the face of considerable 
opposition Congress has passed an organic act or constitution for the 
Philippines, 

This act materially increases the power of the Governor General 
and hig responsibility, but the normal power and responsibility to be 
exercised under the act are vastly greater In the case of the Governor 
General who is called upon to inaugurate the government established 
thereunder, It is partly for this latter reason that I think we should 
get together on a policy with reference to certain features of govern- 
ment on which the success or failure of this act in no small degree 
depends, 

The power of the government of the Philippine Islands is materially 
increased; in fact, to the Philippine Government is given power, in 
certain cases with the approval of the President, to enact every 
beneficial piece of legislation which the Philippine Commission recom- 
mended to Congress in the years from 1902 to 1913, inclusive, most 
of which recommendations received absolutely no attention from Con- 
gress and could not, in the natural order of things, receive attention. 

The failure of Congress to act on the recommendations of the 
Philippine Commission was in no way due to a lack of confidence in 
the commission or in its personnel, but simply to the difficulty of 
enacting at such great distance and with the manifold problems 
pressing on it acts which were applicable to the Philippine Islands 
alone, In subjects like immigration, which were of the greatest po- 
litical interest in the United States, it was impossible for Congress 
to deal with the Phillppine Islands as an entity requiring special treat- 
ment entirely distinct from that of the United States. 

Congress in enacting this organic act has recognized the generally 
accepted theory of those who haye made a study of the government 
of dependencies—that where such dependencies are treated as an in- 
tegral part of the country on which they depend thelr government 
has almost invariably been a failure, and that successful government 
of remote dependencies requires a governmental treatment distinct and 
separate from that of the home country. 

Congress has recognized the truth of a generally understood prin- 
ciple which has been well set forth in the following quoted from F. T. 
Piggott, the former chief justice of Hongkong; 

“The problem of colonial government is to keep the bonds of 
allegiance, which are practical as well as sentimental, taut and true. 
We believe that it can only be done by fostering the spirit of inde- 
pendence, so that the colonies may be not mere offshoots of the home 
country, but component parts of the empire; that every colony should 
feel that it Is a nation in embryo, capable If it will, or at least en- 
deayoring to attain to that capacity of declaring its independence 
if the mother country neglect it or treat It improperly. Such success 
as we haye attained is by the fearless recognition of this principle; 
and we foster it by self-reliance, by granting as much official and 
administrative independence as each Is capable of exercising.” 

I believe that it was wise to give to the Philippine Government so 
much authority that the islands will demand hereafter but Httle atten- 
tion from Congress if the island government exercises with discre- 
tion and judgment the authority committed to It. 

While it is clear, therefore, that the organic act is and was 
designed to be liberal to the Philippine government, the history ‘of its 
passage shows that it is Indeed more Hberal than Congress was 
disposed to have it; that practically all of the changes from the 
form in which it was at first Introduced have been in thelr nature 
restrictive, showing a well-defined view in Congress that the Philippine 
government was being given something more in the way of selt- 
government than the people of the islands are at this time capable 
of exercising In the way most benelicial to the people. 

Having in mind this view, it would seem to be the part of wis- 
dom for the President and the Governor General to admit of no 
encroachment on those powers placed in their hands. That is, 
we should give to the people of the islands what Congress has 
given to them, but we should be particularly careful and not give 
them those powers which Congress has withheld, lest we, in assum- 
Ing this responsibility, may hereafter be charged with failure due to 
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this act.. | 

In proceeding conservatively under this act we wlll avold some 
of the serlous errors which have heretofore been made in the Philip- 
pine Islands, particularly with reference to the Philippine Assembly. 
In the years after the assembly had been provided for and preceding 
Its organization the greatest eagerness was shown by the people for 
its creation, and the view generally expressed was that it would have 
the effect of removing a great deal of the then-existing discontent. 
Those persons who had observed it from its origin, and on whom 
the responsibility in part rested for its creation, generally expressed 
the bellef that the assembly had proven a failure, Their grievances 
arose, in large part, from conditions which they themselves had 
created by not restricting the Philippine Assembly to those things 
that were by law committed to it. 

In organizing the Philippine Assembly Mr. Taft announced that the 
speaker of the assembly was the second person in the Philippine 
Islands. This was wholly outside of the law or the intent of the law; 
it was contrary to precedents very generally established throughout 
the world; but having once done this, it was found impossible subse- 
quently to withdraw this position from the speaker, though the dis- 
cussion of the change took up a great deal wore time than its im- 
portance would seem to demand. 

To the speaker of the assembly was given executive functions of a 
rather Important character. Special committees, when the assembly 
was not in session, with clerks and offices, were created and given 
powers which encroached on the executive power. Effort was later 
made to withdraw some of these powers, but a power once yielded to 
the assembly, it was found later, could not be withdrawn. A mistake 
of that nature once made could not be corrected. 

You doubtless noted in the appropriation bills passed prior to your 
arrival what purely executive powers had been given to the speaker 
and to committees of the legislature. In future we will be saved from 
this particular error by the direct prohibition in the new organic act 
of granting to other than executive officers executive functions, this 
probibition being enrbodied in section 22 of the act in the following 
form; 

“Provided, That all executive functions of the government must be 
directly under the Governor General or within one of the executive 
departments under the supervision and control of the Governor Gen- 
eral.” 

I am informed that this provision was intended to prevent the en- 
croachment of the past. 

Tt had prior to your administration been found necessary—and in 
saying this I am basing the statement on letters from the Governors 
General of the islands—practically to bribe the assembly to pass de- 
sirable legislation. This had resulted in the creation of some of the 
committees of the assembly referred to above, in the payment of 
exorbitant per diems and salaries, and in the appointment of a number 
of unnecessary employees of the assembly, 

I appreciate fully that with this precedent it will be very difficult 
for the Governor General, notwithstanding the clear intent and words 
of the new organic act, to Instill a different spirit in the new legislature 
and to make the new legislature understand the limitations to its func- 
tions, and yet abuses in thls directlon on the part of the legislature 
will make the experiment on which we are to embark a hopeless 
failure. 

Rapid progress in Filipinization has been made during the past three 
years, The advance in this direction which Congress thought could be 
made at this time has practically been embodied in the act in so far 
as the higher officials of the government are concerned, and it 1s 
thought that in the near future the Governor General should replace 
Americans by Filipinos in higher offices only where such change’ will 
benefit the government. 

The Fillpinization in the lower grades of the service should con 
tinue progressively, not, however, overlooking those branches of the 
service {n which progress should necessarily be slow; such, for ex- 
ample, as the oficials of the constabulary, auditors, treasurers, col 
lectors of revenue, and positions in the teaching service. 

The old section providing for the appointment of a director of 
civil service by the President, fixing his duties as those now pre- 
scribed by law and providing that no change in the civil service 
shall be effective without the approval of the President of the United 
States, was omitted fronr the act with the view of enabling the gov- 
ernment in the islands to demonstrate that it could be trusted to 
maintain the principles of civil service. 

Tt has been suggested that by the power of confirmation and power 
to ‘abolish positions in the appropriation bills the senate and legisla- 
ture, respectively, would materially handicap the Governor General 
in his desire to maintain a proper personnel. 

Something may be done in this direction. It should be noted, 
however, that the power of confirmation granted the Philippine Sen- 
ate differs from that under the United States Constitution. Appoint- 


ments may be made by the Governor General without reference to 
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whether the vacancies occurred during a session of the senate or not, what bad been done, would never seriously contemplate such legisla- 


and in any case the appointee nmy hold office until rejected or until 
the adjournment of the next session. £ 

Furthermore, there is a provision in section 27 which, when taken 
with the authority granted the Governor General to veto items in ap- 
propriation bills, will practically prevent the abolition of any office 
provided for by the Philippine Legislature by a subsequent failure to 
appropriate. This provision is that“ If the legislature shall fail to 
make an appropriation for such salaries, the salaries so fixed shall be 
paid without the necessity of further appropriations therefor," which 
would require a position to be abolished by a law which the Governor 
General may veto and not simply by a fallure to appropriate n salary 
for a position. Similarly with this provision, the Governor General, by 
vetoing items reducing or increasing particular salaries, may continue 
salaries as fixed by law and thus prevent legislative rewards or punish- 
ment not conceived in the interest of the public service. 

The influence of the Governor General with the legislature under this 
act should be far greater than it has been in the past, due to his par- 
ticipation in legislation ; 
second, by preparing a budget; third, by appointment of members of the 
legislature; fourth, by the possible provision that heads of executive 
departments shall have seats and voices in the legislature. 
that the Philippine Legislature will provide for this. 
the inelusion of men of the class that would be appointed heads of 
executive departments would materially strengthen the legislature and 
make better teamwork between the legislature and the executive. Tf, 
however, the legislature should fail so to provide and you should deem 
it necessary or advisable that heads of executive departments should be 
in the legislature, it is entirely within your power under the act so to 


have it by selecting good men from the legislature to be heads of execu- | 


tive departments and by appointing, among the two senators and nine 
representatives to be appointed by you, the heads of executive depart- 
ments to be members of the legislature. 

Having this power, it would seem that the Governor General would 
have no difficulty in having the legislature recognize by a law the 
principle of having the heads of executive departments sit in the 
legislature, The department feels that this is a great improvement 
on our form of government and, if you are of that opinion, you will 
have the opportunity of being the first to inaugurate it under the 
American Government. : 

One of the very important features of the act, wich it was neces- 
sary to include in order that there might be granted to the Philippine 
Government important legislative authority which would otherwise have 
been denied and which has in general been denled the iegislature here- 
tofore, were the provisions requiring as a precedent to the operation of 
an act the approval thereof by the President. 

The enactments so to be approved are among the most important 
ones requiring the consideration of the legislature, and it is thought 
to be practicable to have a fair understanding between the President 
and the legislature, through the Governor General, before laws on these 
subjects are passed, in order that the failures to spprove them may not 
prevent desirable legislation on these important subjecta. It Is, of 
course, impossible to draw up in advance a definite line as to any of 
these subjects. 

Perhaps the most delicate power given fs that to pass tariff legis- 
lation, because that is so intimately in its effect interlocked with the 
trade relations between the United States and the islands that an 
act of the Philippine Legislature could be made so unfavorable to 
American interests as to make its approval here impossible, and a 
tendency of the legislature so to legislate might lead to the withdrawal 
of the great benefits which the islands may expect from the American 
markets or even of the right to enact its own tariff. There would seem 
to be, under the liberal grant of power in this act, no reason why the 
advantages of the American market in the future should not be far 
greater than they have been at any time in the past. 

In view of the present war and of the commercial struggle, which 
will probably immediately follow its close, I doubt if this is a good 
time to touch the Philippine tariff in any way. I am disposed to 
think that subject might well be left for consideration when peace is 
established. 

Section 6 of the new act continues in force and effect the laws now 
in force in the Philippine Islands but, with sections 7 and 8, confers 
on the Philippine Legislature power to alter, amend, modify, or repeal 
aby of these laws except as otherwise provided in the act itself, and 
the limitations in the act are very few in number. 

It will probably be necessary for the Governor General, especially in 
times of disagreement with the legislature, to stand firm against acts 
which would inyolye radical departures from our policy in the islands, 
It is not unlikely, for example, that, incited by the criticism of the 
American press in the islands or of certain Americans there, the legis- 
lature may undertake to discriminate in certain respects against Ameril- 
can citizens in the islands. Against this it will be necessary to guard. 
Congress did not see fit to include a provision specifically providing 
against such discrimination, partly for the reason that it was alleged 
that such a provision would be regarded as a reflection on the Philip- 
pine Legislature, which, for so many reasons based on gratitude for 


first; by the comprehensive veto power; | 


It is hoped | 
It is thought that | 


tion, This suggestion, while well intentioned, would not, I am sure, 
be controlling in a period of ill feeling perhaps justified by irritating 
action of a portion of the American community in the islands, f 

Unquestioned loyalty on the part of ali holding office in the islands 
should be insisted on, and there should be no relaxatlon in those laws 
which now demand the outward indication of loyalty, such, for example, 
as those requiring oaths of allegiance on taking office. 

` Under section 6, continuing in force existing law, there Is continued, 
of course, this Important provision in the instructions of President 
McKinley of April 7, 1900: 

“An indispensable qualification for all offices and positions of trust 
and authority in the islands must be absolute and unconditional 
loyalty to the United States, and absolute and unhampered authority 
and power to remove and punish any officer deviating from that stimd- 
ard must at all times be retained in the hands of the central authority 
of the islands.” 

Under the broad grant of powers now given the Philippine Legisla- 
ture this provision might be made ineffective, but against such action 
the Governor General must stand firm, having the assurance that any 
action of that kind undertaken by the legislature would be nullified 
by congressional action, which might not only withdraw the power to 
enact the particular legislation objected to but other powers which 
have now been freely granted to the Philippine Legislature. 

Sections 15 and 16 of the organic act confer powers on the legislature 
which, judging from American experience, will be those which are most 
apt to be abused. The legislature is authorized after the first election 
under the new act to prescribe the qualifications of voters for senators 
and representatives and all officers elected by the people. Itis probable 
that, in the desire to meet the criticism heretofore made with frequency 
that the electorate is absurdly small and therefore not representative 
of the will of the people, the tendency will be to let down the restric- 
tions placed around the electorate. This would probably be a very 
serious error and once made would be difficult of correction. The 
Philippines would perhaps have the same experience through which 
Porto Rico has gone. When the government of Porto Rico was organ- 
ized under the present organic act the electorate was restricted by 
educational and property qualifications. There was thereafter pres- 
sure from the lower house to extend the electorate, and, by way of 
compromise, the upper house yielded in order to secure other legislation 
desired by it, with the result that we have for several years had man- 
hood suffrage in Porto Rico. It is universally admitted that it has 
led to any number of abuses, and, while the representative people all 
desire it changed, It is found that the local legislature can not change 
it, or at least is too timid to change it, and the change will have to be 
made by congressional action. 

We should try under this new organic act in the Philippines to use 
our authority conservatively so as not to require congressional action 
by way of correction, and also to use it without timidity and not call 
on Congress to do things which the legislature itself has full authority 
to do, but not the courage. 

It will de necessary to guard against weakening the auditor's office 
by withholding appropriation for the necessary assistants and of simi- 
larly weakening the civil service. I believe that if this is attempted 
the Governor General should make clear to the legislature that the re- 
sult of such action would be regarded here as a betrayal by the legisla- 
ture of confidence placed in it and a betrayal of the friends of the 
Philippine Islands who have urged the great grant of power which has 
been given to the legislature. 

It is hoped that it will not at any time be necessary to threaten 
the legislature with the congressional nullification of its acts or with 
the withdrawal of power now granted. Nothing would be so conclusive 
a victory for those opposed to this act as the necessity of having Con- 
gress do one or the other of these things. 

It will be a constant occupation of the department here to prevent 
a withdrawal by Congress of the powers given the Philippines in this 
new organic act by the constant tendency in congressional legislation 
to provide “that the * United States’ in this act shall include all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction of the United States" and that 
“this act shall extend to Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands,“ ete. We 
have a first example of this in the general revenue act now about to 
pass. The Income-tax feature of that law is made to apply to the 
Philippine Islands, and unless it is so amended as to authorize the 
Philippine Legislature hereafter to enter that field it may well be 
that we will find the power to enact an income tax law withdrawn 
from the Philippine Legislature before the organic act reaches the 
islands, 

This same condition exists with reference to the immigration bill now 
pending in Congress. We have tried to correct this in both of these 
cases, but past experience shows that it requires constant care to pre- 
vent the thoughtless withdrawal of the powers which have now been 
given the Philippine government after such thoughtful consideration. 

I have reread this letter before signing, and it seems rather didactic. 
You will appreciate, of course, that it is not so intended, but it was 
intended to be a frank statement of the views of the department with 
reference to certain important featureg of the new organic act, not in 
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the nature of instructions, but in order that we might by an exchange 
of views arrive at a wise solution of problems that will doubtless soon 
arise. , 
With kind. regards, I am, 
Very sincerely, Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. Francis BURTON HARRISON, 
Governor General of the Philippine Islands, 
Manila, P. I. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Banton] insists upon his point of no quorum before the mo- 
tion to recommit is read, will the motion to recommit be the 
first business in order on the day the House reconvenes? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not yet ascertained whether 
the gentleman from Mississippi is qualified to make that motion 
or not. The Chair will ask that question at the proper time. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the Chair 
understood my inquiry. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton] is threatening to make a point of no quorum before 
the motion to recommit has been read. My parliamentary in- 
quiry is: If the gentleman should make his point of no quorum 
and the House should adjourn before the motion to recommit is 
read, will the motion to recommit be the first business in order 
when the House reconyenes, provided the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi qualifies? 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew the point of order of 
no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, it may be that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Bussy] is not qualified to make the 
motion to recommit, 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold the point of order until the 
gentleman qualifies. . 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Mississippi 
would have the right to make a motion to recommit unless 
some gentleman who is against the bill claims the right to 
make the motion. Is not that true? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is not a 
member of the committee. The Chair, of course, would recog- 
nize, as having a prior right to make that motion, a member of 
the committee who was opposed to the bill. Is the gentleman 
from Mississippi opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the bill without 
the provision proposed in the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think the gentleman 
qualifies, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, just a moment. 
The gentleman has the right to make that motion unless some 
gentieman who desires to make the motion will state that he is 
opposed to the bill. One motion to recommit is in order, and 
preference is given to some one who is opposed to the bill, but 
even one who approves the bill is entitled to make the motion 
to recommit unless there be some one who qualifies in op- 
position. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT] is correct. Is there any gentleman a member of the 
committee who is opposed to the bill and desires to offer a 
motion to recommit? If not, the gentleman from Mississippi 
qualifies as having the right to offer that motion. 

Mr. BUSBY. I have already offered the motion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi offers a 
motion to recommit the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Bussy moves to recommit the bill to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee with the following amendment: 

On page 63, line 2, strike out the figures ‘ $105,600,000° and insert 
in lleu thereof the figures ‘$106,000,000," and report the same back to 
the committee immediately.” 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Before putting the motion to adjourn the 
Chair desires the privilege of saying just a word. The Chair 
desires to congratulate this House upon the very remarkable 
record it has made since its convening on the 7th of December. 
It is a record not only unequaled but never approached by any 
Congress in history. We have passed one of the most impor- 
tant bills that this Congress has enacted in recent years, re- 
ducing the taxes of the American people and reforming our 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
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taxation 8 and that bill passed by a vote of 390 to 25, or 


by more than 15 to 1. We have accomplished in less than two 
weeks what no other Congress has accomplished in months. 
This illustrates efficlency and illustrates also a good feeling 
between the two great major parties. It evidences a give-and- 
take spirit and augurs well for the future of this Congress. 
We have practically passed this appropriation bill carrying 
an appropriation of $872,000,000, very near the amount neces- 
Sary for the annual expenses of this Government before the war. 

Mr. MADDEN. If you add the permanent appropriations, 
Mr. Speaker, it would be $2,200,000,000. 

The SPEAKER. Which makes it all the more remarkable. 
The Chair thinks this House has well deserved a vacation, and 
the Chair desires to wish to you, one and all, a merry Christ- 
mas and a prosperous and joyous New Year. [Applause.] 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with the concurrent 
resolution, adjourned until Monday, January 4, 1926, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

192. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the chair- 
man of the War Finance Corporation, transmitting eighth 
annual report of the War Finance Corporation for the fiscal 
year ended November 30, 1925 (H. Doc. No. 147), was taken 
from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAWES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 71. A bill to regulate the interstate transporta- 
tion of black bass, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 31). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 52. A bill to prevent the use of the United States 
mails and other agencies of interstate commerce for transport- 
ing and for promoting or procuring the sale of securities con- 
trary to the laws of the States, and for other purposes, and 
providing penalties for the violation thereof; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 84). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURTON: Select committee on election returns and 
qualifications of Representative-elect Joux W. Lanctry (Rept. 
No. 30). Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers 
in the Post Office Department (Rept. No. 32). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. WASON: Committee on Disposition of Useless Execu- 
tive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless executive 
papers in the Federal Board of Vocational Education (Rept. 
No. 35). Ordered to be printed, 4 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DREWRY: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 6136. A 
bill granting six months’ pay to Constance D. Lathrop; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 33). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8385) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
L. Minesinger ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2295) granting an increase of pension to Clara 
Harlan; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 6853) to amend section 101 
of the Judicial Code, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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By Mr EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6854) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the first congressional district of Georgia, 
for the propagation and hatching of shad, marine, fresh water, 
and other species of food fish; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 6855) providing for the 
acquirement by the United States of privately owned lands in 
San Miguel, Mora, and Taos Counties, N. Mex., within the 
Mora Grant, and adjoining one or more national forests, by 
exchanging therefor lands of timber, within the exterior boun- 
daries of any national forest situated within the State of New 
Mexico, or the State of Arizona; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 6356) for 
erection of post-office building at Madison, Wis.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 6857) to purchase a site on 
the West Side, in the vicinity of Union Park, in the city of 
Chicago, for the erection of a post-office building, and to erect 
a post-office building thereon; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 6358) to pro- 
yide for an inventory of the water resources of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6859) to amend paragraph 2 of section 3, 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of section 6, and paragraph 7 of section 15 
of interstate commerce act as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6360) to amend paragraphs 8 and 4 of 
section 18 of the interstate commerce act, and to add thereto 
a new paragraph No. 5; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6361) to amend section 16a of the inter- 
state commerce act by inserting (1) at the beginning thereof 
and by adding thereto a new paragraph No, 2; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6362) to amend section 15a of the inter- 
state commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6363) to amend section 20 and section 22 
of an act relating to bills of lading in interstate and foreign 
commerce enacted August 29, 1916; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 6364) to amend the 
national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6365) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD; A bill (H. R. 6366) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building 
at Bicknell, Ind.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6367) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Sullivan, Ind.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6368) to make additions, extensions, and 
improvements to the post-office building at Vincennes, Ind., to 
be used for post-office and miine-rescue purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 6369) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Covington, St. Tammany Parish, La.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6370) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Doneldsonville, 
Ascension Parish, La.; to the Committee on Public. Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6371) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Bogalusa, 
Washington Parish, La.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6372) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Plaquemine, 
Iberville Parish, La.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6373) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Baton Rouge, 
East Baton Rogue Parish, La.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 6374) to authorize the 
employment of consulting engineers on plans and specifica- 
tions of the Coolidge Dam; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

‘By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 6375) granting the consent 
of Congress to Harry E. Bovay, of Stuttgart, Ark., to con- 
struct, maintain, and operaté a bridge across the White River 
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at or near the city of Des Arc, in the county of Prairie. in the 
State of Arkansas; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 6376) to amend the act for 
the relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices 
and other buildings and work under the supervision of the 
Treasury Department, and for other other purposes, approved 
August 25, 1919, as amended by act of March 6, 1920; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 6377) to amend 
the Federal farm loan act and the agricultural act of 1923; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 6378) authorizing appropria- 
tion for purchasing site and erecting post-office building at 
Stone Mountain, Ga. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6379) authorizing appropriation for pur- 
chasing site and erecting post-office building at College Park, 
Ga.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6880) authorizing appropriation for pur- 
chasing site and erecting post-office building at Lithonia, Ga.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6381) authorizing appropriation for pur- 
chasing site and erecting post-office building at Douglasville, 
Ga.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6382) authorizing appropriation for pur- 
chasing site and erecting post-office building at Conyers, Ga.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6883) authorizing appropriation for pur- 
chasing site and erecting post-office building at Fairburn, Ga. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 6384) to amend the acts of 
June 7, 1924, and March $, 1925, granting certain public lands 
to the city of Phoenix, Ariz.; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 6385) to amend 
section 206 of the transportation act 1920, approved Febrnary 
28, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6886) to amend paragraphs (18), (19), 
(20), and (21) of section 1 of the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended; to the committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 6387) to authorize the acqui- 
sition of a site and the erection of a Federal building thereon 
at Ely, Nev.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6388) to provide for the acquisition of a 
site and the erection thereon of a Federal building at Las 
Vegas, Ney.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6389) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Yerington, Nev.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6890) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection thereon of a Federal building at Elko, 
Nev.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6391) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Sparks, Nev.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6392) to provide for the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Gardnerville, 
Ney.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6893) to authorize the acqnisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Lovelock, Ney.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6394) to authorize the remodeling of the 
building occupied by the United States Mint and assay office 
at Carson City, Nev.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6895) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection of a Federal building at Ruth, Nev.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 6396) to provide for enlarg- 
ing and improving the United States building at Staunton, Va.; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 6397) to 
amend section 206 of the transportation act, 1920, approved 
February 28, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 5 

By Mr. THOMAS: A Dill (H. R. 6398) conferring jurisdic- 
tion on the Court of Claims to hear and determine certain 
claims of persons to property rights as citizens of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations or Tribes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 6399) providing for count- 
ing and allowing all service rendered as civilian employees of 
the Quartermaster Department fixing rights under retirement; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 6400) to 
amend paragraph (5) of section (1) of the interstate commerce 
act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 6401) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of Cornelia, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 6402) amendatory of the 
act of March 26, 1908 (35 Stat. L. 48), as amended by the act 
of December 11, 1919 (41 Stat. L. 866); to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 6403) to authorize mothers of 
deceased World War veterans buried in Europe to visit the 
graves of their sons at the expense of the United States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 97) pro- 
viding for the purchase of a site and the erection thereon of 
a hall of records to house the records of past personnel and 
of organizations of the Military and Naval Establishments and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. 8 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 99) 
for the relief of the special disbursing agents of the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission or of the Alaska Railroad; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 100) to authorize the See- 
retary of War to expend not to exceed $125,000 for the protec- 
tion of Government property adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska ; 
to the Committee on Territories. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Resolution (H. Res. 61) to appoint a 
committee to investigate the cotton-tariff schedule; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Resolution (H. Res. 62) au- 
thorizing the President to accept the invitation to send repre- 
sentatives to Geneva to sit on the preparatory commission 
February 15, 1926, to arrange for a disarmament conference; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: Resolution (H. Res. 63) that the Congress of 
the United States is in favor of the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a suitable representative to attend the meetings of the 
preparatory commission for the discussion of certain reserva- 
tions for the disarmament conference; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, ; 

By Mr. FAUST: Resolution (H. Res. 64) to pay out of the 
contingent fund of the House an amount equal to six months’ 
compensation of the late Clarence McConnell and $250 to 
defray the funeral expenses of said Clarence McConnell; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 6404) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary L. Leathe; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 6405) for the relief of 
Addison B. McKinley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 6406) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Hoffman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 6407) granting a pension to 
Anna Reighard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 6408) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Doyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 6409) granting a pension 
to Susan Byrd McGinity; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 6410) granting an increase 
of pension to Nellie J. Wyrick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 6411) granting a pension to 
Alfred A. Abel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 6412) granting a pen- 
sion to Jesse B. Low; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6413) granting a pension to Jacob W. 
Houser; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6414) granting an increase of pension to 
Neil F. Hill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6415) for the relief of A. T. Marix; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 6416) granting a pension 
to Nancy M. Chapman; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H, R. 6417) for the relief of Mary 
Otis Cox; e Committee on Claims. 

Also, a (H. R. 79 4 to correct the military record of 
Lester A. Rockwell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 6419) granting an 
increase of pension to Hattie E. Rayburn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 6420) fop the relief of the 
estates of John Frazer, deceased; Zephaniah Kingsley, de- 
ceased; John Bunch, deceased; Jehu Underwood, deceased; 
and Stephen Vanzandt, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 6421) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward P. Payne; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 6422) to correct the mili- 
tary record of George W. Kelly; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 6423) for the relief of A. O. 
Gibbens; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 6424) granting a pension to 
Fleming Trexler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 6425) granting a pension to 
Anna Habich ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 6426) to correct the military 
record of Daniel D. Dorsey; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 6427) granting an increase of 
1 to Catharine Estep; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 6428) for the relief of Mrs. 
James F. Gorman; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 6429) to correct the 
naval record of Daniel E. Shea; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6480) to correct the naval record of John 
Cronin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6431) to correct the naval record of Robert 
Hofman; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 6482) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy, Jane Whittington; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6483) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma R. Payne; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6434) granting an increase of pension to 
Delilah M. Zenor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6435) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophronia E. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6486) granting an increase of pension to 
Claudia B. Tribble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6437) granting an increase of pension to 
Katherine K. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6488) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Fountain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6439) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Browning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6440) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary T. Haddox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6441) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6442) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Hawkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6443) granting a pension to Clarinda 
Holder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6444) granting a pension to Mollie F. 
Stinson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6445) granting a pension to Nettie Wil- 
liams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. et 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6446) granting a pension to Roy Paschal; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6447) granting a pension to George Hlliff; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 6448) granting a pension to Minnie J. 
Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6449) granting a pension to James Madi- 
son Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6450) granting a pension to Ella Coffman; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6451) granting a pension to Peter R. 
Crum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6452) granting a pension to C. C. Cowan; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6453) granting a pension to Nona Buck; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6454) granting a pension to Sarah Earley; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6455) granting a pension to Bertha C. 
Hammer Rentfrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6456) granting a pension to Laura §. 
Herrin; to the Committee 15 15 valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 6457) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Gunter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6458) granting an increase of pension to 
Hester A. Norris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 6459) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew Hammond; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6460) for the relief of Charles M. Rodefer; 
to the Committee on Claims. h 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 6461) granti 
a pension to Seward Garthwaite; to the Committee on Inyali 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6462) granting a pension to Julia O. John- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERLMAN: A bill m R. 6468) for the relief of the 
widow and the next of kin of James J. Curran; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6464) for the relief of Bertha Baker; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6465) for the relief of Carl Wordelman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6466) for the relief of Edward C. Roser; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6467) for the relief of Joseph Roncoli; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6468) granting a pension to Joseph J. 
Newton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6469) granting ‘a penslon to Mary Ellen 
Gaylord Moss; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6470) granting a pension to Frank Miller; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 6471) to incorpo- 
rate Lakes-Hudson Ship Canal Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROMJUB: A bill (H. R. 6472) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma C. Elmore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6478) granting a yee to George W. 
Berryman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 6474) granting an increase of 
pension to Kate Devver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

“Also, a bill (H. R. 6475) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth J. McCoy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6476) granting a pension to Jessie Clem- 
ens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 6477) granting a 
pension to Julia A. Dugan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6478) granting an increase of pension to 
William Cotter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 6479) granting an 
increase of pension to Fannie E. Appleman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 6480) to extend the 
provisions of the Act of Congress approved May 22, 1920, 
entitled “An Act for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service, and for other purposes,” to Lon Snepp; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWARTZ: A bill (H. R. 6481) granting an increase 
of pension to Mariah Schauer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6482) for the relief of the Harrisburg 
Real Estate Co., of Harrisburg, Pa.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 6483) granting 
a pension to Mabel Callahan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 6484) granting a pension 
to Nannie Ludy; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 6485) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ella Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 6486) granting an increase 
of pension te Sarah L. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 6487) granting a pension to John F, 
Clark; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 6488) granting a pension to 
Mary K. Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6489) granting a pension to George W. 
King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6490) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Vermillion; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6491) granting a pension to Friederich W. 
Rohrs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6492) grantin 
a pension to Basil S. Peterson; to the Committee on Invali 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 6498) providing for the 
examination and survey of Saginaw River and Saginaw Bay, 
Mich. ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 6494) granting an increase of 

ers to Sara Elizabeth Walter ; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, $ 

By Mr. PERLMAN ; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 98) for the 
relief of R. S. Howard Co.; to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

217. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution adopted by Ida Saxton 
McKinley Tent, No. 8, Daughters of Union Veterans of Civil 
War, Fresno, Calif., urging repeal of Public Resolution 74, and 
that no change be made in the use of Arlington Mansion, in 
Arlington National Cemetery; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

218. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of Grand Portage Band of 
Chippewa Indians for payment of $100 per capita, to be made 
at earliest ble date, so that funds may be used for winter 
bis Sy cg ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

19. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Resolution of Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association of Texas, relative to tariff on wool, mohair, 
sheep, and goats; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

220. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of Standard Printing Co. 
et al., of Hannibal, Mo.; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


SENATE 
Monpay, January 4, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev, J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, Thou hast permitted us in Thy good providence 
to enter upon another year. We rejoice that goodness and 
mercy have been our portion during the past year, and as we 
front the duties and meet the problems and do that which is 
committed to our care help us, we beseech of Thee, to under- 
stand much more clearly the high prerogatives of service not 
only to our loved country but to Thee, our God and Savior. 
Hear us, we beseech of Thee; keep us near to Thyself in our 
understanding of the times, and elevate our thoughts into the 
highest realm of possibility. Lord God of hosts, be with us 
yet; lest we forget; lest we forget. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Tuesday, December 22, 1925, when, on request of 
Mr, Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further reading was 
dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, recently Doctor Taussig, the 
first chairman of the Tariff Commission, made a speech in 
New York, followed by a speech of Edward P. Costigan, a 
present member of that commission and who has been a mem- 
ber of it ever since its establishment, bearing directly upon the 
activities of the Tariff Commission. I ask unanimous consent 
to have these two speeches printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection. The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The speeches are as follows: 

Tue UNITED States TARIFF COMMISSION AND THE TARIFF 
Address by Dr. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard University, delivered at a 
meeting of the American Economie Association, New York, December 

29, 1925 

When the United States Tariff Commission was established in 1916 
the thing that most people hoped thereby to secure was to take the 
tariff out of politics. It was on this ground that the erection of such 
a body had been advocated for years. The expectation doubtless was 
in some respects Utopian. In the nature of things it is Impossible that 
the settlement of a bitterly disputed question of public policy should 
be abnegated entirely by the voters and by Congress and left to the 
judgment of any set of commissioners, even the wisest and best reputed. 
But it might haye been fairly expected that something should be accom- 
plished toward lessening the influence which partisan rivalry and 
pecuniary interest had on the detalls of tariff legislation and toward 
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making the tariff, if not completely divoreed from politics, at all events 
less subject to political maneuvering. And to that end a nonpartisan 
commission was thought serviceable. 

Two views were then held of the functions of such a commission. 
The more extreme was that it should have power to fix rates. On the 
basis of some principle supposed to be “scientific ™ It should settle just 
what the duties were to be. The other view, more moderate, was that 
it should be a body for investigation and publicity, a ‘‘ fact-finding” 
body, ready to put well-considered and accurate information before 
Congress. It should always leave to Congress the final decision. All 
sorts of persons—both business men and men in public lfe—advocated 
a commission of the first kind, But not only did it seem improbable 
that Congress would go so far as to abnegate its powers in this way, 
the wisdom of such a step was doubtful. A commission that was given 
such great responsibilities would necessarily incur bitter enmity, would 
be fiercely attacked, and would itself become a battle ground for hostile 
partisans, 

It was the second, more moderate, plan that was followed when the 
Tariff Commission was established by the act of 1916. The commission 
was given sweeping powers of investigation but no power to change 
the dot of an “i” in the tariff schedules. On this basis it functioned 
from 1917 to 1922. 

The question at once presents Itself, Why a separate body for this 
simple and restricted object? Could not the task of investigation have 
been intrusted to existing agencies? Various branches of the Federal 
Government—the Census Bureau, the Department of Commerce, the 
Treasury Department, the Interior Department, the State Department, 
the Federal Trade Commission—were already doing work of this kind. 
Most of them were doing it well and some of them were doing it in 
precisely the field to be covered by the Tariff Commission. Why add 
another? The only possible ground—and this was the decisive 
ground—was that impartiality was to be guaranteed. The other 
agencies were subject to the vicissitudes of politics. The Secretaries, 
Assistant Secretaries, bureau chiefs changed with every turn of the 
political wheel. Their attitude throughout was affected by their party 
affiliations. To secure on this debated and delicate topic data quite 
unaffected by any bias, and fot this only, the commission was set up. 
Careful provisions were made to Insure its nonpartisan character. 
The commissioners were appointed for terms quite unexampled in the 
United States—12 years as compared with 7 years for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and 5 years for the Federal Trade Commission, 
No more than three of the six members of the Tariff Commission might 
belong to the same political party. 

Six years later, in the tariff act of 1922, an entirely new set of 
duties was imposed on the commission. Something like the first of 
the plans just mentioned was turned to. The commission was made 
an administrative body, with functions of quite a novel sort. Under 
the so-called flexible provisions it was given the power, or what was 
meant to be equivalent to the power, of fixing duties. 

This unexpected step—for myself I had never dreamed that Con- 
gress could be Induced thus to divest Itself of its plenary authority— 
Ís to be explained by the peculiar political situation of the time. The 
rampant protectionism of the Republicans had caused even thelr own 
chiefs to have forebodings. President Harding, always a compro- 
miser, and quite innocent of any discernment on the real difficulties 
of the problem, was desirous of having something moderate and con- 
ciliatory to show. The Tariff Commission itself was divided; some 
members welcomed an increase of power and prestige, others were fully 
aware that troubles were likely to come. In the end, during the hur- 
ried hours of the closing sessions of the House, of the Senate, of their 
committees, the fateful sections were worked in. 

The provisions are familiar. The gist of them is that duties are to 
be adjusted on the basis of differences in the cost of production in 
the United States and competing countries. If the duties exceed this 
difference—if the duties are more than enough to equalize costs of 
production—they are to be reduced. If they are less than sufficient 
for equalization, they are to be raised. To prevent highly disturbing 
changes in rates (I imagine this to be the reason) the power of change 
was somewhat limited; the increase or decrease was not to be more 
than 50 per cent of the rates of the tariff act of 1922. As is usual in 
legislation of this type, the delegation of power was in form to the 
President. It was he who should “upon investigation” order the 
change. But it was provided that the Tariff Commission should make 
the investigations, “to assist the President in ascertaining differ- 
ences in cost“; and he was to order no change until after the inves- 
tigation by the commission. It was designed by the framers of the 
provision that the commission should virtually be the duty-adjusting 
body. And the intention was to get something automatic. Ascertain 
the facts; find whether duties are or are not in accord with the prin- 
ciple of equalization; and adjust accordingly. The mechanism was 
expected to work quite independently of opinions or prejudices or party 
affiliations of the tarif commissioners or of any other persons. 

Of the merits of this scheme on grounds of economic principle I 
shall say nothing. It has a curious vogue, not in the United States 
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only but in other protectionist -countries. Elsewhere I have stated 
why it seems to me quite untenable on general economic reasoning, and 
indeed, if carried to its logical end, is quite inconsistent with the con- 
tinuance of any trade between nations at all. (The reader who is In- 
terested may turn to what I have said in the paper on “ Cost of pre- 
duction and the tariff,” in the volume entitled Free Trade, The Tariff, 
and Reciprocity, chapter 7.) But I shall ignore these disputed matters 
of principle and confine the present discussion to the administrative 
aspects alone, and to the practicability of the arrangement as a modus 
vivindi in tariff adjustment. More particularly I wish to direct atten- 
tion to the way in which the scheme has affected the nonpartisan 
character of the Tarif Commisston—the very end and object of its 
establishment, 

Undoubtedly the proponents of the plan thought that the ascertain- 
ment of costs and of differences in costs was a simple matter. Cost- 
accounting processes, Tt was assumed, are well developed and cost ac- 
countants are fairly plenty. Business concerns themselves are con- 
stantly reckoning their costs. Why should not a government agency 
do the same thing? And the economists have done their part in en- 
couraging such expectations, We had long spoken of costs as a simple 
and almost elementary matter, and of the relation between cost and 
price as definite and clear. True, we have pointed out the fundamental 
difference between money costs and real costs. But we have tacitly 
assumed that money costs in themselves—the only costs to which the 
business world or the legislatures pay attention—can be ascertained 
easily enough, and that they present no problems that would embarrass 
an administrative body or compel it to choose between different pos- 
sibilities and conflicting views. 

Of late, however, we have learned that things are not so simple as 
all this. The experiences of the war and the difficulties then encount- 
ered in trying to fix “fair” prices did much to open our eyes to the 
intricacies of cost ascertainment, The investigations of our Govern- 
ment bureaus, of the Federal Trade Commission, and of the Tariff Com- 
mission itself have added to our information, also to our uncertainty. 
Let us consider some of the problems which have to be faced and 
solved before we can lay down what is the cost of a given article in the 
United States and what its cost in a foreign country. 

Take, first, the cost of production for agricultural products. On 
the general reasoning which we develop in our books we should ex- 
pect uniformity of money costs (not of “real” costs). From the 
accountants’ and farmers’ point of view the rent of land is to be 
included in money costs, This being done, rent ought to act—on our 
general theorizing—as an equalizer or stabilizer; and money costs (or 
expenses of production) should be uniform; certainly in a given coun- 
try and indeed, following our logic to the end, in all countries, Now, 
such figures as we haye do not look that way, at all events, for the 
United States. I will not stop to inquire into the explanation of the 
discrepancy between the theory and the figures, or indicate why I 
think the case not so damaging to the theory as at first blush it 
seemed to me. What here is of significance is that such figures as we 
do get show varying costs even in money terms. Which cost shall then 
be used? If the average, what sort of average? The marginal cost? 
This is what most persons trained in modern economics would probably 
say. But where place that margin? At the “bulk line” or where? 
One must choose, and in making the choice must exercise judgment, 
discretion, Intelligence. The proper figure does not automatically 
emerge, 

Further, what account shall be taken of seasonal variations? In a 
good year costs per unit of yleld will be low, in a poor year high. 
And, of course, the good and bad harvests do not come at the same 
time in different countries. This year Canada may have a good 
season and low costs, the United States a poor season and high costs. 
Next year it may be just the other way. Shall a supposed normal or 
representative year in each country be taken for the purposes of 
comparison or an average of several years? The Tariff Commission 
in its investigations took a three-year average, for the years 1921-10923. 
The period proved not at all representative; crop conditions happened 
to be unusual. Should we take a 5-year or 10-year average? What 
haye the meteorologists and statisticians to tell us on cyclical weather. 
changes and on crop cycles? Obviously we have intricate questions, 
not to be settled offhand by pointing to a row of figures. 

I will not dilate on other difficulties. There is the element of joint 
cost, almost always present to some extent in farming. Even with high 
specialization there is crop rotation, with interlinked products, Fur- 
ther, the way in which to reckon the “value” of the farmer's own 
labor involves perplexing questions of social as well as of economic 
accounting. Not least, there is the practical difficulty that the cost 
reckonings of farmers are rudimentary, prejudiced, often ludicrously 
bad. At their very best it is very questionable whether we can apply to 
agriculture the rigorous accounting practices of factories and large- 
scale trading. The unbiased observer can not but shrug his shoulders 
over the figures of farm costs which are so glibly and confidently cited. 

When it comes to manufactured products we may seem to be on 
firmer ground. In some ways we are. But perplexing questions none 
the less confront us here, too. Economists and statisticians now have 
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more exact Information than before on a phenomenon Jong familiar in 
a vague way, that at any given tine the money costs (and, for that 
matter, the real costs) of the output of any manufactured article are 
not at all uniform. The several constituent parts have costs which vary 
from low to high, and often with a surprising spread from low to high. 
The cost curve has all sorts of shapes, but it is never a straight line; 
it always has, in the language of economic theory, a positive inclina- 
tion. And the shape it has in one country is not the same as in 
another, I will not enter here into an explanation of these differ- 
ences or of their relation to the problem of the representative firm, nor 
stop to consider whether over long periods we might find something 
that looked after all like uniform costs within each country. These are 
moot questions in economic science. That they are nroot questions 
indicates how perplexing must be the problems that confront a sup- 
posedly impartial and judicial body which has to lay it down what 
are the actual differences in cost between the Un States and foreign 
eountries, Again, which cost is to be selected for the international 
comparisons? The average—and if so, the average of a given year, or 
a given series of years? The marginal cost, or the bulk-line” cost 
and if so, where locate the margin or bulk line? 

The point which is important for my present argument is that any 
decision which is finally reached—any figure which purports to state 
the differences in cost-—necessarily involves the exercise of judgment. 
No exact and certain conclusion can be reached even by the most per- 
fectly conducted investigation. There is always the possibility of 
choice between different results, according as you select one or another 
method of averaging, cover one or another period of time, put your 
marginal produce or your bulk line at a higher or lower point, consider 
this figure or that to be the representative one. Even the most com- 
petent and impartial tariff commissioner will often have to confess that 
there is no one figure which can be unqualifiedly said to be the acen- 
rate one, 

And from this fundamental difficulty follows inevitably another. 
There is play for preference, bias, prejudice. Discrimination must be 
exercised between different conclusions, any one of which can be de- 
fended on plausible grounds. Under such circumstances it is not in 
human nature to be entirely uninfluenced by one's own opinion on the 
desirability of a change upward or downward; that is, on the general 
economic effects of making duties higher or lower than before. I have 
earnestly tried for myself to examine the tariff controversy as objec- 
tively as possible. During my term of service on the Tariff Commission 
it was my constant endeayor to handle the matters of investigation 
and administration which came before me with absolute disregard of 
any opinion I might have on the disputed question of public policy. 
Yet, if I should be called on, under the flexible provisions, to render a 
decision and fix a figure, I can not feel absolutely sure that some gen- 
eral bins against an extreme protective system might not enter and pre- 
vent me from being as rigorously impartial as the case demands. If a 
commissioner should happen to be a free trader of the rampant sort, he 
would be able to justify to himself and to others the choice of a lower 
rather than a higher figure of cost difference, and thus the fixing of a 
lower duty. If he should happen to be a stalwart protectionist, to 
whom ample protection seemed the one and only policy for conserving 
national prosperity, he would as inevitably lean toward the higher 
figure. 

Still another consequence must be faced. It becomes Important to 
the protectionists and to the free traders to have a man of proper sym- 
pathies on the commission. If an administration represents a party 
pledged to the policy of high duties, it will want men on the board who 
will share its views and will make the right sort of choice in doubtful 
cases, and the other way if the administration leans to low or to mod- 
erated duties. Since no clear, simple, unmistakable conclusion can be 
reached even by the most expert statistical and economic research, a 
ground arises for selecting commissioners of the desired sympathies. 
In other words, these new functions and duties of the commission run 
counter to the very object which was sought in its establishment. The 
findings of the commission are likely to be affected by the political and 
economie opinions of the members, and appointments to it are likely to 
be made with an eye to their opinions. If a Republican administration 
puts a Democrat on the board, in accordance with the requirement of 
the law (for representation of each party), It will select a Democrat 
with protective leanings; and if a Democratic administration puts a 
Republican on, it will select an insurgent rather than a true-blue pro- 
tectionist. 

The Senators, the party notables, the interested business leaders, 
will bring to bear all possible pressure toward securing the appoint- 
ment of their man. And then the other activities of the commission— 
those of investigation and report—come under a cloud, Its conclusions 
on any subject whatever become open to suspicion. The suspicion 
may be quite undeserved. But suspicion will be inevitable; many 
people will shrug their shoulders when reading this or that report 
issued by the commission. The whole trend of the situation must be, 
not to take the tariff out of politics, but to drag the Tariff Commission 
into politics, 
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It must be admitted that at best there fg difficulty in maintaining 
the nonpartisan character of such a body as the Tariff Commission. 
The temptation will always be present to use it as an instrument for 
supporting and carrying out a given policy—one of high duties or of 
low ones, of protection or free trade. A difficulty of the same kind has ap- 
peared, and has not been eliminated to this day, with the commissions 
of earlier date, the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission. The appointments by the successive Presidents to 
the various commissions have not been made entirely with a view to 
ability, training, and open-mindedness. Some regard hag been had to 
the known views of the appointees on disputed questions. It is with 
regret that I am eompelled to state my belief that in recent appoint- 
ments to the Tariff Commission this process has been carried to a dan- 
gerous and lamentable extreme, The endeavor seems to have been to 
make it not an organization for unbiased inquiry on the facts, but 
one for preparing such recommendations ag are known in advance to 
be acceptable to the party and the administration in power. Whether 
the same tendency would have appeared in the absence of the flexible 
provisions, one can not say. Something of the sort began even before 
they were put on the statute book. But the new powers and duties 
have added greatly to the temptation to pad the commission, and so 
have made it more and more difficult to maintain its judicial character, 
its prestige, the respect of Congress and of the public for {ts work. 

I will not undertake to predict what the future will bring. The flex- 
ible provisions may be repealed. The Tarif Commission may be com- 
pletely abolished and the entire experiment admitted to be a failure. 
Or the commission may be remodeled; conceivably it may be incorpo- 
rated in the Department of Commerce. What it is thought best to do 
will depend on one's hopes, fears, wishes, regarding the amelioration 
of legislative and administrative ways in Washington. I am not sọ 
pessimistic as to believe that improvement at Washington is impossible. 
But it proceeds slowly, and in the case of the Tariff Commission there 
has been hardly a sign of it. The commission has been handled by the 
last two administrations in such a way as to become a disorganized 
body. This much alone seems to be clear. Unless the commission can 
be kept thoroughly nonpartisan, the reason for its existence as a sepa- 
rate body is gone. And I am constrained to believe that it can not be 
kept thoroughly nonpartisan so long as it has functions such as those 
imposed by the flexible provisions. ; 

Next, and last, I would ask your attention to another and more gen- 
eral aspect of the tariff situation, namely, the importance of stability 
in commercial policy and the way in which stability may be reached. 

People are always much under the influence of the needs and diffi- 
culties of the moment. It is inevitable that on tariff matters, as on 
others, they should search for some course of action that seems to meet 
a pressing exigency. Hence such legislation as the emergency tariff 
act of 1921, which proved, as cool observers quite expected, no more 
than an empty flourish, entirely futile as a remedy for the emergency“ 
of that time—the farmers’ plight. Hence, also, to come to the case in 
hand, the endeavors to bring about under the flexible provisions changes 
in duty now up, now down—usually up—according to differences in cost 
alleged to exist for the time being. 

It would seem obvious on a moment's reflection that it is impossible 
to readjust duties every year or two on the basis of momentary differ- 
ences in cost. It takes at least a year, commonly more, to make the 
needed investigations, to collect and summarize the results, to weigh 
the conclusions. By the time an adjustment—at best no more than 
roughly accurate—has been made conditions will have changed. Com- 
plaints will again be heard and will again be justified, perhaps from 
those who say the rates are too high, perhaps from those who want 
them made still higher. Demagogues and loud-mouthed spokesmen will 
find opportunities to advance their own fortunes by parading as saviors 
of a perilous situation. There will be constant uncertainty, constant 
vacillation, the more so if the attitude of Congress, of the administration 
in office, of the commission itself, is subject to change at an approaching 
election, The blessed tariff question thus remains always up, is always 
unsettled, is persistently a disturbing element not only in politics but 
in business also, 

I am convinced that it Is much better to settle rates once for all. 
Let them be fixed and remain undisturbed, either by legislation or by 
administrative action, for a considerable period. If one is determined 
to establish a protective policy based on the plan of equalizing money 
costs of production for a large range of articles, the thing can be 
done with as near an approach to accuracy for a fairly long time as 
for every year or so. If the tariff rates are in general accord with 
the status quo in regard to differences in money cost—and this is in 
practice what the whole arrangement comes to—minor maladjustments 
will figure no more in business operations than any one of the dozens 
of contingencies which business constantly faces. 

Industry adjusts itself to almost any conditions that are settled 
and reckonable. The attempt to adjust the rates again and again tə 


the irregular ups and downs of trade means that there is no settlement 
at all—nothing to go by. Frame your legislation, if you will, on the 
general principle of equalization of costs, But do it by considering 
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those general differences which are persistent and which affect the 
main course of industry and trade. Get the best information you can 
about the rates which will come as near aa ls practicable to con- 
formity with your principle. Use your Tariff Commission for getting 
your information, Nay, let the Tariff Commission continue to keep 
its eye on the march of events and the underlying trends, But make 
no change at short notice or to meet bard times or to pacify a dis- 
turbed constituency. When you make a change do it carefully, con- 
slatently, and then let things stand. Do not encourage a steady 
string of appeals to Washington for mending matters which can be 
put to rights by no financial legerdemain, by no regulatory commission, 
and by no tariff manipulation. 

It is hardly necessary to add that stability is most likely to be 
attained if there is nothing extreme or provocatory tn the tariff rates. 
Extremes provoke reaction, and reaction is likely to go far. Let your 
legislation be framed with an eye to permanence—deliberately, intel- 
ligently, cautiously. If the tariff is to be a protective one—and I 
see no prospect of any other kind for the visible future—let it be a 
moderate one, not raised higher than is in the long run necessary for 
the objects deemed essential. 

By following some such policy as this—a settled tariff, no extreme 
rates, no flexible provisions, no invitations to perpetual readjustment, 
no manipulation pretending to attain the impossible—in this way. it 
may be possible to lessen the influence of the tarif on politics and of 
politics on the tariff. I do not say that it will take the tariff out of 
politics. As I intimated at the start, it seems to me impossible that 
any large question affecting the general interest should remain outside 
the political arena; nor should it be so. But it is neither inevitable 
nor desirable that a prosaic and matter-of-fact question like that of 
protection and free trade—and to my mind that question is very 
prosalc—should be perpetually stirring people to heated controversy 
and to hasty and impatient action. Is it quite utopian to hope that 
some acceptable settlement can be arranged for considerable stretches 
of time, and public attention given to other matters of greater per- 
manent concern? 

The preceding discussion has not touched at all on the fundamentals 
of the tariff debate. It has been concerned. with questions of ma- 
chinery ; not of substance. The Tariff Commission, as its functions are 
here envisaged, may indeed aid in taking the tarif question out of 
politics, in the sense that, once a given industrial policy has been 
decided on, the commission may promote the application of that policy 
in well-considered ways. But the commission has nothing to do with 
the question what sort of policy shall be followed—whether one of. free 
trade or of moderate protection or of yery high protection, It is not ex- 
pected, for example, to consider whether the plan of equalizing costs 
is wise. If that plan is settied on by Congress, and the commission is 
called on to apply it, the task should be performed as honestly and 
with as near an approximation to the Jong-run situation as the cir- 
cumstiunees permit; with no glozing over the difficulties and uncer- 
taintics, no pretense of success in inventing any automatic mechanism 
of adjustment, and with a disregard—so far as it is humanly possibly— 
of individual opinion or prejudice on the controverted questions of prin- 
ciples. This is a comparatively modest function, yet it is dificult 
enough and it may be highly useful. 

On the matter of principle, however—on the controversy between pro- 
tection and free trade—no commission and no “ expert” body can settle 
anything, not eren the professors can settle It. Each one of us can 
reach a conclusion in his own mind, and very likely feel quite sure ha 
has renched the right conclusion, But legislative policy will be settled 
by the opinions and conclusions of the mass of voters, These, it must 
be confessed, will be influenced much less by the severe reasoning of 
economics than by party tradition, vague national sentiment, specious 
appeals, stirrings of moral feeling, the supposed needs of the moment. 
As I have already intimated, we have no reason to expect at any time 
in the visible future a radical change in our tariff policy, This country 
seems likely to remain for a long time protectionist; not perhaps as 
rigidly and unyieldingly so as some of our valiant protectionist friends 
hope and believe, but much more so than our valiant free tradera 
wish. 

What the ultimate future will bring it would be idle to try to 
guess. We may hope for better international relations in every 
regard, and may weltome every step that way. The steps will be 
gradual, perhaps slow; but, let us hope, in the right direction. They 
will be in the right direction let us hope, also, as regards the inter- 
change of goods between countries, Perhaps it seems as hopeless 
to expect ultimate free trade as it does—or did—to look forward 
to ultimate disarmamént and ultimate peace. But let us recall what 
the great free trader himself, who was also the shrewdest of obseryers, 
said 150 years ago. Adam Smith at the close of his attack on the 
mercantile system remarked, “to expect that the freedom of trade 
should ever be entirely restored in Great Britain is as absurd as to 
expect that an Oceana or Utopla should ever be established in it.” 
(Adam Smith Hock IV, Ch. II ad finem,), Seventy years after this 
was written Great Britain went completely over to free trade. Can 
anyan: guess what the United States will be doing 70 years hence? 
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Tur UNITED STATES Tantry COMMISSION 


Remarks of Edward P. Costigan, a member of the commission during 
the discussion of a paper read by Doctor Taussig, of Harvard, frst — 
chairman of the tariff commission, at a meeting of the American 
Economic Association in New York, December 29, 1928 


Appearing for this discussion In response to a recent invitation of 
the president of this assoclation, may I ask your patience If my par- 
ticipation takes slightly more time—it will be but little more—than 
that used by some other speakers? 7 

The United States Tarif Commission, created by the revenue act 
of September 8, 1916, was organized on March 21, 1917, with Doctor 
Taussig as its frst chairman. Beginning my official service concur- 
rently with Doctor Taussig, it happens that I am the only person who 
has been continuously a member of that governmental body during 
the entire period of its activities. It is, therefore, of no ordinary 
moment that I find myself in attendance at a meeting at which the 
Tarif Commission, its place and value, are running the gantlet of- 
critical discussion by leaders of economic thought in America, This 
is, however, as it should be, since free government and its important 
experiments can not be usefully promoted unless aided by searching 
and intelligent publicity. 

It is, unfortunately, Impossible for me in the brief period at my 
command to do more than make one or two passing references to 
Doctor Taussig and his thoughtful paper. No other economist of our 
day has so authoritative a voice as his with respect to the tariff 
history and problems of the United States, In addition, his character, 
equally with his learning, has won for him the widest appreciation, 

So far as I am advised. never before to-night has Doctor Taussig 
made so clear or unanswerable a statement of the reasons for main- 
taining an independent, nonpartisan, essentially judicial tariff commis- 
sion, In this declaration he is in accord with the foremost leaders of 
American public sentiment in business, statesmanship, and education 
of the last quarter of a century. Indeed, the Tarif! Commission was 
created in response to the almost unanimous demand of such leaders 
for a disinterested governmental tarif agency. 

Lest we forget the forces behind the movement, it should be recalled 
that, in their respective national platforms, the Republican Party in 
1912 favored an expert tarif commission, citing the value of the re- 
ports of the tarif board of 1911; and both the Progressive Party in 
1912 and the Democratic Party in 1916 emphatically indorsed a non- 
partisan tarif commission. Of comparable significance was a refer- 
endum vote taken by the United States Chamber of Commerce lu the 
spring of 1913 on the question of the desirability of creating a perma- 
nent tarif commission. Asa result of that referendum, 715 votes were 
cast in favor and but 9 against such a body, the reasons for establish- 
ing such a commission being stated by the chamber of commerce lu 
a communication to its members as follows: 

“The determination of tariff policy is a political question. * * e 
What the rates of duty on specific articles should be in order to accom- 
plish the policy established Is an involved, technical, and economic 
question. 

Congress does not sit continuously. * * Hurrled committee 
hearings immediatel¥ prior to the formulation of a tariff bill, to carry 
out a predetermined party policy, at which interested parties appear 
and submit their own statistics, are in no sense a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for impartial, continuous investigation of conditions here and 
abroad. x 

“Impartial determination-of facts being a sine qua non to intelli- 
gent and scientific framing of tariff schedules in order to carry out a 
tariff poifcy, the question is one only of the agency to secure these 
facts and present them In disinterested reports. Congress + * 
can not in the nature of things provide this agency from within ‘itself. 
The departments can not concentrate attention on one sub- 
ject. Direction and authority should not be confined to one man when 
the object is to secure disinterested investigation and report on matters 
to be made the subject of party policy and legislation, Thé best 
agency that experience has yet devised for these purposes is a commission 
permitting of deliberation between persons of high standing and repre- 
senting different views of party policy.” 

For the creation of such a tarif commission the year 1916 was more 
propitious than any in a generation, not only because the war in 
Europe was pressing new problems of economic reconstruction into the 
foreground but also because the dividing line between the standards of 
the two major political parties of the United States was less dis- 
tinguishable than at any time iu our history. The Republican Party 
for many years had repeatedly declared in favor of a tariff measuring 
the difference between the costs of production of articles at home and 
abroad, and in 1913 the Democratic Party had given a new interpre- 
tation to the phrase “a tariff for revenue only“ by construing it to 
mean a competitive tariff"; that is, one which would produce the 
largest reyenue by permitting the genuine competition of domestic and 
imported articles in the American market. The difference between the 
two tariff standards—Republican and Democratic, as thus declared 
is somewhat obscure, and the application of either clearly requires 
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scientific and disinterested investigation of the underlying facts if the 
public is to have confidence in the resulting tariff rates, 

While all that has been sald supports this particular conclusion of 
Doctor Taussig, it must, however, be noted that his confidence in a 
nonpartisan commission depends largely upon the responsibilities as- 
signed to such a commission. He apparently believes that the reports 
of such a commission will be dependable so long as it is limited to 
findings of fact without recommendations of changes In rates of duty. 
And he is inclined to ascribe the difficulties of the Tariff Commission 
to the cireumstance that in 1922 the previous law was amended 80 
as to permit the Tariff Commission to make rate-changing suggestions 
to the President. Apparently it is Doctor Taussig’s opinion that this 
amendment, because of the large financial interests affected, was 
certain to bring the Tariff Commission into politics, 

May it not be answered that this position is unduly pessimistic? 
If Doctor Taussig's generalization is sound, we may reasonably assume 
the impossibility of procuring unblased judgments from the courts of 
this country, not to mention international tribunals; since more and 
more enormous financial results depend upon such judgments. At any 
rate, no doubt the great majority of Americans still believe that it is 
practicable to secure members of a Tariff Commission with whatever 
powers invested, who will perform their official duties under their oaths 
of office with common sense, disinterestedness, and efficiency. 

With due respect to Doctor Taussig, such a commission, eyen 
though invested with the authority reposed in it under the flexible 
provisions of the tariff act of 1922, should aid in taking the tariff out 
of politics and politics out of the tariff. It could give the benefit of 
doubt, unless the law provided otherwise, to the Nation and the con- 
sumers of the Nation, before the country's taxing power was loaned 
to any producer or group of producers. Local and selfish interests 
could be supported or disregarded, as the national welfare appeared to 
require, In accordance with standards clearly specified by Congress. 
In a word, the country's tariff policy could be exercised judicially under 
settled law and not according to arbitrary whims or preferences. In 
other words, it would be possible in tariff administration, in the fine 
language of the Massachusetts constitution, to have a government of 
laws and not of men.” 

It was with firm faith that such a disinterested agency of the Gov- 
ernment is practicable that the Tariff Commission was created. To 
safeguard its findings of fact the act of 1916, which created the com- 
mission, contained provisions which were intended to perpetuate it 
and to assure its independence and judicial character. Long terms 
of office were provided for its members, running through three presi- 
dential administrations. It was expected that these conditions would 
free the commission from presidential control. Furthermore the com- 
mission was to be divided in membership in such a way as to emancl- 
pate it from internal partisan domination, the law ‘providing that not 
more than half of its six members should be adherents of the same 
political party, It will be noted that this provision of the law did 
not guarantee unanimous reports but did tend to assure reports pre- 
senting different economic interpretations, 

Members of the commission were to devote their whole time to its 
inyestigations and reports. By these means it was hoped to arrive 
at the accumulation of unbiased information which would point to non- 
partisan tariff and commercial policies, or at least to create an expert 
tariff body which could be equally serviceable to any President or any 
Congress however constituted politically. 

May I say further that my experience does not confirm a substan- 
tial part of the indictment brought by Doctor Taussig against the 
usefulness of cost-of-production investigations? It, of course, might 
well be asked that the law be made more definite by Congress in im- 
portant particulars, for example, that the flexible-tariff section provide 
that, except in emergencies, the normal ascertainable competitive 
differences here and abroad be steadily kept in view. It might also 
be urged that the production-cost rule be limited so as not to apply to 
the whole list of rates fixed in Title I of the tarif law; and that the 
maximum possible increase in rates of duty, particularly where Ameri- 
can selling price is invoked, be uniformly restricted after careful re- 
examination by Congress. 

On the other hand, I am persuaded that, as Congress doubtless in- 
tended, the consistent construction of the present law with the aid of 
reason and common sense by a disinterested commission would elimi- 
nate the more conspicuous difficulties which have arisen in the appli- 
cation of the statute, Moreover, there are indications that if the 
commission's reports could be promptly published and given to the 
public, investigations under the cost-of-production rule (including as 
the present law does all statistically ascertainable advantages and dis- 
advantages in competition) would be found to be far more educational 
and useful for tariff-making and tariff-changing purposes than any 
other method of determining tariff rates heretofore used in this 
country. 

Time, however, does not permit further discussion along these lines. 
Doubtless the most informative contribution I may make on this occa- 
sion is to state certain conclusions about the Tarjff Commission to 
which I have been driven by my long experience as a member. Unfor- 
tunately, because of the brief time available, I can not do more than 
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present those conclusions without supporting reasons, thongh I must 
ask you to believe that snch conclusions, in my judgment, are sustained 
by the facta, The conclusions are: 


1. Wit the last year the United States Tariff Commission, taken 
as a whole, ceased to represent disinterested and nonpartisan inde- 
pendenca, 


2. A serious obstacle to the consideration and correction of the com- 
mission’s problems is due to the fact that the public has been denied 
access to a number of the commission's most important reports and 
findings, and that it has therefore not been possible for the public to 
be properly informed about the commission’s work. 

3. A congressional investigation of the activities of the Tariff Com- 
mission under the flexible provisions would appear to be an indis: 
pensable forerunner of any legislative correction of the present little 
understood and regrettable situation. 

4, Pending such an investigation, confirmation by the Senate of the 
United States of new appointees to the Tariff Commission, including 
Commissioners Brossard and Baldwin, should be postponed, 

5. Until adequate assurances are given that the membership of the 
Tariff Commission will be safeguarded by law and will conform to the 
standards of disinterested public service, it is fair to ask that no 
further appropriation for the commission's work be authorized by 
Congress, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. MoKINLEY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Madison, III., praying that an inquiry be made into the case 
of Marcus Garvey, who was convicted for an alleged charge 
of using the mails to defraud and sent to the Federal peniten- 
tiary at Atlanta, Ga., for five years and to be deported upon the 
expiration of sentence, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented resolutions adopted at 
mass meetings of citizens of Seattle and the Peoples Forum, 
of Spokane, both in the State of Washington, fayoring the 
1 phones of the United States in the Permanent Court of 

nternational Justice, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented letters and papers in the na- 
ture of memorials of the Chambers of Commerce of Pasadena, 
Redlands, Riverside, Sanger, Sebastopol, Stockton, Ventura, 
and Yreka, all in the State of California, remonstrating against 
any reduction in Federal aid for road and trail building pur- 
poses in the Western States, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Seventh An- 
nual State Convention of the American Legion, Department of 
California, held at Catalina Island, Calif., favoring the mak- 
ing of an rs geet doe to earry into effect the provisions of 
the national defense act and the establishment of the mer- 
chant marine, which were referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the legislative com- 
mittee, United Veterans’ Council of San Francisco, Calif., in- 
dorsing the entire legislative program as adopted at the 
national encampment of the Disabled American War Veterans 
at Omaha, relative to World War veterans, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the National Ex- 
change Clubs of Bakersfield and Glendale, both in the State of 
California, favoring the adoption of a program whereby the 
various States may make all possible and speedy effort to 
evolve a system of taxation so that the Federal Government 
and the State governments do not both levy taxes of the same 
kind and type on any given property right, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Civie Com- 
mercial Association of Bakersfleld, and the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Bakersfield, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and Stock- 
ton, all in the State of California, favoring a revision of the 
income-tax schedule so as to more scientifically equalize the 
levies on earned and unearned incomes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the executive com- 
mittee, Republican County Central Committee of Los Angeles, 
Calif., favoring the enactment of legislation providing for the 
regulation and control of the Colorado River by means of a 
high dam to be constructed at or near Boulder Canyon, so as 
to permanently protect sections in California and Arizona 
from floods, which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

COURT PRACTICE RELATING TO CONTEMPTS 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1035) relating to contempts, 
reported it with amendments. 


VVV 
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REPORT OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 107), which was read, considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the report of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Reyolution for the year ended March 1, 1925, be 
priuted, with illustrations, as a Senate document. 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 108), which was read, considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the report of the twenty-fourth meeting of the 
convention of American Instructors of the Deaf be printed, with illus- 
trations, as a Senate document. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on December 22, 1925, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the enrolled joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 28) to declare Saturday, December 26, 1925, a legal 
holiday in the District of Columbia. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 1988) granting a pension to Frank P. Smith; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1989) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase certain land in Nevada to be added to the present 
site of the Reno Indian colony, and authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds therefor; to the Committee on Indian Affatrs. 

A bill (S. 1990) for the relief of Frederick W. Drury; and 

A bill (S. 1991) for the relief of certain officers of the United 
States Public Health Service (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 1992) to place under the civil service act the per- 
sonnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 38 
of the national prohibition act; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 1993) for the relief of the Van Dorn Iron Works 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1994) to provide for the erection of a monument 
to Gen. Anthony Wayne, at Defiance, Ohio; to the Committee 
on the Library. ; 

A bill (S. 1995) granting an increase of pension to Rachel 
A. Floyd (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1996) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Hughes with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 1997) for the erection of a public building at Galva, 
III., and appropriating money therefor; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (8. 1998) to provide for an examination and survey of 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at or near Calro, III., for the 
purpose of determining the practicability and estimating the 
cost of a tri-State highway bridge over said riyers; to the Coni- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1999) to amend section 6 of the act of April 22, 
1908 (ch. 149, 35 Stat. L. 65), as amended by act of April 5, 
1910 (ch. 143, sec. 1, 36 Stat. L. 291) ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2000) authorizing the President to appoint David L. 
Behncke a second lieutenant of the Air Service in the Regular 
Army of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2001) to provide for the national cooperation of 
the agricultural industry of the United States and credit facili- 
ties for the same; to amend the Federal farm loan act; to 
amend the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 2002) to reduce by at least 50 per cent the rail and 
water rates on wheat, corn, and cotton to be exported ia vessels 
owned by the United States; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2003) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Gateway Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near the city of Browns- 
ville, Tex.; to the Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. HALE; ` 


A bill (S. 2004) granting an increase of pension to Ellen L. 
Goodwin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 2005) for the enlargement of the Capitol grounds ; 

A bill (S. 2006) authorizing the selection of a site and 
granting permission for the erection of a great stadium 
in the District of Columbia; and 

A bill (S. 2007) for the construction of certain public build- 
ings, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

A bill (S. 2008) granting an increase of pension to Laura A. 
Nason (with accompanying papers): and 

A bill (S. 2009) granting an increase of pension to Corilla F, 
Harvey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 2010) granting a pension to Agnes B. Mowrer; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 2011) to amend an act entitled “An act to limit 
the immigration of aliens into the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 26, 1924; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

By Mr. SMOOT: > 

A bill (S. 2012) for the relief of Capt. C. I. Thatcher; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2013) granting an increase of pension to William Q. 
Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 2014) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Clovis, N. Mex.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2015) to establish a fish-hatching and fish-cultural 
station in the State of New Mexico; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

A bill (S. 2016) to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act 
for the appointment of an additional circuit judge for the 
fourth judicial circuit, for the appointment of additional dis- 
trict judges for certain districts, providing for an annual con- 
ference of certain judges, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 14, 1922, and all acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ~ 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 2017) granting certain lands to the city of Tucson, 
Ariz. ; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 2018) to amend the tariff act of 1922, entitled “An 
act to provide revenue, to regulate ecommerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes“; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2019) for the relief of the Shannon Copper Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A bill (5. 2020) to provide for an examination and survey of 
Inner Oak Bluffs, Marthas Vineyard, Dukes County, Mass.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2021) to provide for weekly pay days for postal 
employees; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 2022) granting a pension to Catherine Conlan; 

A bill (S. 2023) granting a pension to Emma Conlan; and 

A bill (S. 2024) granting a pension to Martha Conlan; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 2025) for the establishment and maintenance of a 
forest experiment station in Arizona; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, 

A bill (S. 2026) to authorize appropriations for the survey. 
construction, and maintenance of highways on or adjacent to 
untaxed Indian lands; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2027) granting a pension to Cynthia E. Tucker 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2028) to appropriate $200,000 for the survey of 
public Jands in Arizona; and 

A bill (S. 2029) authorizing the withdrawal of certain public 
lands in Arizona for use as a municipal aviation field by the 
city of Tueson, Ariz.; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 2030) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Jane Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2031) to provide for the storage for diversion of 
the waters of the North Platte River and construction of the 
Casper-Aleova reclamation project; and 

A bill (S. 2032) to provide for the storage for diversion of 
the waters of the North Platte River and construction of the. 
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Saratoga reclamation project; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 2033) to provide for the advancement on the 
retired list of the Navy of Milton F. Nicholson; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2034) granting a pension to Barbara Johnson; and 

A bill (S. 2035) granting an increase of pension to Dora M. 
Robertson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2036) to amend the trading with the enemy act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2037) to amend that provision of the act approved 
March 3, 1879 (20 Stat., p. 412), relating to issue of arms and 
ammunition for the protection of public money and property ; 

A bill (S. 2088) to amend the proyision relating to the sale 
of ordnance and ordnance stores to the Republic of Cuba, con- 
tained in the act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat., p. 648) ; and 

A bill (S. 2039) to establish a department of economics, gov- 
ernment, and history at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y., and to amend chapter 174 of the act of 
Congress of April 19, 1910, entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Military Atademy for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1911, and for other purposes“; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2040) to extend the powers of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to include municipal general powers ; 

A bill 95 2041) to provide for the widening of First Street, 
between G Street and Myrtle Street NE., and for other pur- 


poses ; 
A bill (S. 2042) relating to the office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital; and 
A bill (S. 2043) to authorize the opening of a street from 
Georgia Avenue to Ninth Street NW. through squares 2875 and 
2877, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
A bill (S. 2044) granting a pension to Elizabeth Harvey (with 
accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (S. 2045) granting an increase of pension to Andrew P. 
Larson (with accompanying papers) ; and 
A bill (S. 2046) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
ee (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
ons. 
By Mr. JONES of Washington: 
A bill (S. 2047) granting an increase of pension to William 
F. Priest (with accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (S. 2048) granting a pension to Molly Adams (with 
aceompanying papers) ; and 
A bill (S. 2049) granting a pension to Maria Morse (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. COPELAND: 
A bill (S. 2050) to amend section 4 of the immigration act 
of 1924; 
A bill (S. 2051) 
of 1924; 
A bill (S. 2052) 
of 1924; 
A bill (S. 2053) 
2054) 
2055) 
2056) 


to amend section 4 of the immigration act 


to amend section 4 of the immigration act 


to amend section 4 of the immigration act 
of 1924; 

A bill (8. 
of 1924; 

A bill (8. 
of 1924; 

A bill (8. 
of 1924; and 

A bill (S. 2057) to amend section 4 of the immigration act 
of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 2058) for the relief of members of the band of 
the United States Marine Corps who were retired prior to 
June 80, 1922, and for the relief of members transferred to the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2059) to provide for regulating traffic in certain 
clinical thermometers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2060) to prohibit the entry into the United States 
and to leyy an excise tax on certain weapons; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1 99 — (8. 2061) granting an increase of penslon to Catherine 
nah 

A bill, (S. 2062) granting an increase of pension to Helen R, 
Cantwell; 

A bill (S. 2063) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Pelkey; and 

A bill (S. 2064) granting an increase of pension to James 
McCarty; to the Committee on Pensions. 


to amend section 4 of the immigration act 


to amend section 4 of the immigration act 


to amend section 4 of the immigration act 
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A bill (S. 2065) for the relief of W. R. Grace & Co.; 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 2066) providing for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building at Princeton, W. Va.; and 

A bill (S. 2067) providing for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building at Weston, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2068) for the construction of ice piers or ice har- 
bors in the Ohio River at Huntington, W. Va.; 

A bill (S. 2069) for the prevention of floods in the Ohio 
River at Huntington, W. Va.; and , 

A bill (S. 2070) authorizing the survey of the Great Ka- 
nawha River from Lock No, 5 to its mouth at Point Pleasant, 
W. Va.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2071) granting a pension to Jennie Cheuvront; 

A bill (S. 2072) granting a pension to Stephen Williams; 

A bill (S. 2073) granting a pension to Elizabeth Brown; 

A bill (S. 2074) granting an increase of pension to James A. 
Chalfant ; 

A bill (S. 2075) granting an increase of pension to Lucy A. 
Smith 

A bill (S. 2076) granting an increase of pension to Julia 
Hatcher; 

A bill (S. 2077) granting an increase of pension to Joanna 
Manear ; 

A bill (S. 2078) granting a pension to Stewart Clay; and 

A bill (S. 2079) granting an increase of pension to Isaac M. 
Conley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2080) for the relief of Hamilton Stone Wallace, 
formerly colonel, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army; 

A bill (S. 2081) placing certain noncommissioned officers in 
the first grade; and 

A bill (S. 2082) for the relief of Maj. Arthur A. Padmore; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2083) for the relief of Charles Wall; 

A bill (S. 2084) for the relief of Roy A. Darling; 

A bill (S. 2085) to correct the naval record of John Cronin; 

A bili (S. 2086) for the relief of A. T. Marix; 

A bill (S. 2087) to correct the naval record of George Wilson; 

A bill (S. 2088) for the relief of Frederick Marshall; and 

A bill (S. 2089) for the relief of Donald E. Beat; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2090) for the relief of Alfred F. Land; 

A bill (S. 2091) for the relief of Florence Proud; 

A bill (S. 2092) for the relief of W. P, Fuller & Co.; 

A bill (S. 2093) for the relief of Willam Eckman; 

A bill (S. 2004) for the relief of C. P. Dryden; 

A bill (S. 2095) for the relief of Robert C. Osborne; 

A bill (S. 2096) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Clara E. 
Nichols; 

A bill (S. 2097) for the relief of Timothy Fennessy ; 

A bill (S. 2098) for the relief of M. Barde & Sons (Inc.), 
Portland, Oreg.; and 

A bill (S. 2099) to extend the provisions of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to James E. 
Dethlefsen; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2100) granting an increase of pension to Marie B. 
Granger ; 

A bill (S. 2101) to further amend section 4756 of the Revised 
Statutes ; 

A bill (S. 21 
Moss; 

A bill (S. 2103) granting a pension to John F. Walker; 

A bill (S. 2104) granting a pension to Jacob Miller; 

A bill (S. 2105) granting an increase of pension to George E. 
Coombs ; 

A bill (S. 2106) granting a pension to Frances M. Armstrong; 
and 

A bill (S. 2107) granting a pension to Thomas S. Hanoum; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELLER: 

A bill (S. 2108) granting a pension to William Thornburn, 
jr.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2109) granting a pension to certain members of the 
former Life Saying Service; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2110) for the relief of The P. Dougherty Co. ; 

A bill (S. 2111) for the relief of Levin P, Kelly; and 

A bill (S. 2112) for the relief of Levin P. Kelly; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 2113) to carry into effect the twelfth article of the 
treaty between the ‘United States and the loyal Shawnee and 


to the 


02) granting a pension to Mary Ellen Gaylord 
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loyal absentee Shawnee Tribes of Indians, proclaimed October 
14, 1868; and 

A bill (S. 2114) to authorize the Secretary of the Interlor to 
issue. certificates of competency removing the restrictions 
against alienation on the inherited lands of the Kansas or Kaw 
Indians in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 2115) for the relief of Homer Harrington; 

A bill (S. 2116) for the relief of LaRoy Young; 

A bill (S. 2117) for the relief of Walter Haeper; and 

A bill (S. 2118) for the relief of J. C. Glover; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to a 
criminal statute which was enacted many years ago and which 
has been the cause of much deserved criticism. The statute 
referred to makes it a felony to conspire to commit a mis- 
demeanor, Under that statute many abuses have arisen, and 
the Department of Justice have applied it in many cases where 
its application was oppressive arid unjust. Many persons have 
been indicted for the commission of felonies when the acts, if 
completed, would have been simple misdemeanors. I offer a 
bill which will rectify this grave injustice, and ask its reference 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 2119) to amend section 37 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States,” approved March 4, 1909, as amended, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

A bill (S. 2122) for the relief of the Monumental Stevedore 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2128) to establish the standard of weights and 
measures for the following wheat-mill, rye-mill, and corn-mill 
products, namely, flours, semolipa, hominy, grits, and meals, 
and all commercial feeding stuffs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2124) for the relief of Philip A. Hertz; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2125) for the relief of Maurice E, Kinsey; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 85) to suspend the jurisdiction, 
power, and authority of the Federal Power Commission to 
issue licenses on the Tennessee River and its tributaries until 
the Congress has taken final action for the control, operation, 
or disposition of Dam No. 2 on said river, at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala.; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I introduce a joint resolution, which I 
ask unanimous consent may be read, printed, and lie on the 
table. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res, 86) authorizing the President 
to be represented in any foreign conference for the further 
limitation of armament, was read the first time by its title, the 
second time at length, and ordered to lle on the table, as 
follows: 


Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res, 86) authorizing the President to 
be represented in any foreign conference for the further limitation 
of armament 
Whereas the Government of the United States has been invited to 

be represented at a conference of European, Asiatic, and American 

powers concerning the further limitation of armament; and 

Whereas by virtue of the act of March 4, 1913, the authorization of 
the Congress shall precede formal and substantial participation of 
this Government in international conferences; and 

Whereas the chief obstacle to the maintenance of peace between 
nations Is the temptation to make full use of such military and eco- 
nomic force as universal conscription makes available; and 

Whereas the abolition of conscription can be effected only by an 
international understanding of an unequiyocal character between all 
the peoples of the earth; therefore, be it 

Resolved, ete., That the President shall be, and he is hereby, autbor- 
ized to be represented in any conference contemplated to be held out- 
side the United States for the purpose of considering how armament 
and related means of making war may be limited: Provided, (a) That 
such conference be attended by official and plenipotentiary delegates 
from all governments in the world: Provided further, (b) That the 

Congress be advised, either in executive session, or through its ap- 

propriate committees, of the concrete proposals which the Executive 

may deem it proper to formulate looking to the conclusion of binding 
agreements ; (1) for the limitation of preparations for warfare, whether 
offensive or defensive, whether military, naval, aeronautical, chemical, 
economic, or of some other sort, whether in respect of enlisted person- 
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nel, classifications, and periods of training, stocks and kinds of ma- 
terial, labor, or appropriations; (2) for the prohibition of the use of 
any and all measures of warfare directly or indirectly menacing or 
impairing the lives, health, and peaceful pursults of noncombatant 
populations; and (8) for the effectuation of the substantial recom- 
mendations of the International Commission on the Codification of the 
Rules of Warfare; and, Prorided finally, (e) That the program of the 
conference shall embrace not only the matters included under proviso 
(b) hereof, but also the rights and duties of those engaged in land and 
maritime commerce in time of war, and the best method of bringing 
about the abolition of conscription, to which end the following draft 
of convention shall be proposed in advance by the Government of the 
United States for inclusion in the program: 

I, The high contracting parties engage, each within three years from 
the date of its ratification of this instrument, to place all their mili- 
tary, naval, aerial, and subsidiary services of offense and defense, and 
all human labor required for the preliminary preparation of material 
for such services, on a strictly voluntary basis, and never, during the 
life of this treaty, in peace or in war, in any circumstances or on any 
grounds whatsoever, to compel their nationals, or to permit them to be 
compelled, by conscription, or by any other form of compulsion, whether 
direct or indirect, whether public or private, to perform military, naval, 
aerial, or subsidiary service at home or abroad. 

II. This treaty shall be unconditignally binding upon each of the high 
contracting parties for 30 years from the date of its ratification, and 
may not be denounced by any high contracting party within that time. 
It shall continue to be binding upon each of the high contracting 
parties indefinitely thereafter, unless denounced by that high contract- 
ing party, and formal notice giyen of the withdrawal three full years 
{n advance of its effective date. 

III. The high contracting parties, having in view the possibility 
that in some countries constitutional provisions may require consid- 
erable time to be adjusted so that this treaty may in no way conflict 
with any fundamental law, agree to regard the adoption by national 
legislatures of resolutions, or equivalent formal expressions recording 
formal acceptance in principle of the treaty, as ample guaranty of 
eventual ratification and as sufficient warrant for action in good faith 
by each and all of themselves. 


GEORGE TURNER 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The bill (S. 1629) for the relief 
of George Turner was referred to the Committee on Claims, 
Mr. Turner was formerly a Member of this body and acted as 
counsel before the International Joint Commission on Bound- 
ary Waters. The bill deals with a proposition in connection 
with his compensation. A similar bill was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in the last Congress and was 
favorably reported and passed the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Claims may be released from 
the further consideration of the bill and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
so ordered. 


If not, it is 


AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted an amendment and Mr. HARRIS 
submitted two amendments intended to be proposed by them to 
House bill No. 1, the tax reduction bill, which were severally re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 
REGENT OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk a concurrent resolution and 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chief Clerk will read the 
resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution (S. Con, Res, 
2), as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Represenetatives concurring), 
That in the enrollment of S. J. Res, 20 the Secretary of the Senate ig 
authorized and directed to strike out the words New York” in line 6 
and to insert therefor the words“ New Jersey.” 


Mr. SMOOT. In explanation of the resolution I wish to say 
that in the joint resolution appointing Mr. Morrow as a Regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution it was stated that he was from 
the State of New York. His residence is in the State of New 
Jersey. The resolution simply strikes out “New York” and 
inserts in lieu thereof “ New Jersey.” 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 

NATIONAL BANKS 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a speech made night before last 
by Hon. Louis T. McFappen, Congressman from Pennsylvania, 
and chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, on 
the subject of national banks, We will haye before us in a few 
days the modified McFadden-Pepper bill, and as the speech, 
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made at the opening of the Fordham National Bank, in the city 
of New York, is very clear and illuminating, I think it should be 
printed in the Recor for the benefit of Congress. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE NATIONAL Bank BILL 


Address by Hon. Louis T. McFappex, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, at the opening of the Fordham 
National Bank in New York City, January 2, 1926 


The national bank bill, which was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives January 14, 1925, but which failed of passage in the 
Senate at the last session of Congress, has been reintroduced in the 
House and Senate in practically the same form in which the House 
passed it last January. 

The only material difference between the bill which the House passed 
and the bill that was reported to the Senate at the last session was 
the disagreement over the prohibition of statewide branch banking by 
State-bank members of the Federal reserve system as set forth in sec- 
tion 9 of the House bill, This section was struck out by the Senate 
committee. The other sections were the same in substance in both 
bills, 

In defense of the position of the House in regard to the necessity 
for retaining section 9 I shall speak further. 

No financial measure within recent years has been given closer study. 
For several years past the need for certain amendments to national 
banking laws have become intreasingly apparent. Last year Congress 
became impressed with the necessity of immediate action, After many 
conferences with the Comptroller of the Currency and after that ofii- 
cial had made a very exhaustive investigation of the technical aspects 
of the needed legislation, a bill was finally drafted, introduced in the 
House, and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, This 
committee not only held public hearings on the bill but studied every 
section carefully in executive session. The measure was reported 
favorably to the House and passed on January 14, 1925, after a 
debate of several days. 

On the opening day of the present Congress I reintroduced the same 
measure (H. R. 2), and it is my purpose to give you a brief analysis 
of the essential provisions of that bill. 

Every section of the bill is an amendment of the national bank act 
or of those provisions of the Federal reserve act which relate to 
national banks. 


GENERAL PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The general purpose of the bill is to adjust the national banking 
laws to modern banking conditions in harmony with conseryative 
banking practice and without deviating from the high standard which 
has been set up in the national banking system. Some of the provi- 
sions of the bill extend and enlarge the powers of national banks, but 
only to the extent and in the manner in which many State banks 
and trust companies have been operating successfully within recent 
years. Other sections of the bill affirm and regulate practices which 
have grown up within the national banking system under the exercise 
of incidental corporate powers. These practices are common to both 
State and National banks. Other sections of the bill relate entirely 
to questions of procedure and not to banking powers. In this connec- 
tion an attempt has been made to eliminate some of the red tape 
involved in the existing law. Several sections declare a Federal 
governmental policy with reference to branch banking. 

DETAILED ANALYSIS OF VARIOUS SECTIONS—CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL 
AND STATE BANKS 


Section 1 


This section relates to a question of procedure. It gives no new 
power to national banks. It provides that a State bank may consoli- 
date directly with a national bank under a national charter. The 
same result can be accomplished now by the State bank first convert- 
ing into a national bank and then consolidating with another national 
bank. Therefore the effect of this section is to eliminate the delay 
‘and expense in accomplishing a result which may be achieyed under 
the present law. At the end of this section there is a provision 
which conforms to the branch banking policy of thé bill that prohibits 
any consolidated bank from retaining any branches which the State 
bank may have had outside of the limits of the city in which the 
consolidated bank is domiciled. It prohibits also the retention of any 
branches that may have been established in a State which at the 
time of the enactment of the bill prohibits branch banking. 

` INDETERMINATE CHARTERS AND INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Section 2 

This section is divided into two subsections, (a) and (b). Subsection 
(a) is not an enlargement of the powers of a national bank, but 
extends the term of its existence to an indefinite number of years, 
subject to forfeiture of the charter by reason of violation of Jaw, and 
subject also to termination by act of Congress at any time and to 
termination through the appointment of a receiver on account of 
insolvency, . 85 — 
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Subsection (b) is divided into two provisos, each of which recog- 


-nizes and affirms the existence of a type of business which national 


banks are conducting now under thelr incidental charter powers, 
They may be said to liberalize in that they confirm the conduct of 
this character of business, but on the other hand they are restrictive 
in that the business is confined by law to definite limits. ; 

The first proviso recognizes the right of national banks to continue. 
to buy and sell investment securities but at the same time it makes 
a general definition of the term investment securities and gives the 
Comptroller of the Currency authority to make an exact definition by 
regulation. This would give the comptroller authority to exclude by 
definition the right of a national bank to purchase undesirable invest- 
ment securities such as real estate bonds issued for the purpose of 
financing the construction of hotels and apartment houses. This pro- 
vision also limits the total amount which a national bank may buy 
of any issue of such securities to 25 per cent of its capital and sur- 
plus. It is to be remembered that this business is now regularly car- 
ried on by State banks and trust companies and national banks have 
also engaged in it for a number of years. To-day they hold in the 
neighborhood of $6,000,000,000 of investment securities. The effect 
of this provision is primarily regulative, 

The second proviso regulates the safe deposit business of national 
banks and prohibits them from investing more than 15 per cent of 
eapital and surplus in a separate corporation organized to conduct a 
safe deposit business in connection with the banking business. This 
is a business which is regularly carried on by national banks and the 
effect of this provision is also primarily regulative. 


PURCHASE OF REAL ESTATE 
Section 8 


This section is in the nature of a liberalization of existing law in 
that it will permit a national bank to purchase a plece of real estate 
for future expansion of its business without making it mandatory to 
use the property immediately for banking purposes. In other words, 
the amendment simply strikes out the word “immediately ” from the 
existing law, which has operated as a hardship upon many national 
banks in this respect. 


ORGANIZATION OF BANKS IN OUTLYING SECTIONS OF CITIES 
Bection 4 
This section provides for the organization of national banks in the 
outlying districts of cities which have a population in excess of 
50,000 with a capital of $100,000. 
STOCK DIVIDENDS 
Section 5 


This section is also in the nature of a confirmation and regulation of 
existing practice. It permits national banks to continue to pay stock 
dividends, but provides a definite procedure and regulation of the 
amount of surplus which the bank must have at the time such divi- 
dends are declared. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Section 6 
This section does not add any new charter powers but is 5 a 
clarification of an ambiguous provision of law relating to the status of 
chairman of the board of directors. It provides that the president of 
the bank shall be a member of the board of directors but not neces- 
sarily chairman thereof. 


BRANCHES OF STATE BANKS WHICH CONVERT INTO NATIONAL BANKS 
Section 7 


This section is a restriction upon branch banking, It is a reenact- 
ment of existing law which permits a State bank to convert into a 
national bank and to retain all of the branches which the State bank 
might have had regardless of their location, but restricts the branches 
which may be retained solely to those which fhe State bank may have 
had within the limits of the city In which it is domiciled, provided the 
city Is located in a State which at the time of the enactment of the 
bill permits branch banking. Any branch which may have been estab- 
lished even within the city limits under State authority given after 
the passage of this bill would have to be relinquished as well as all 
branches which may have been established outside of city limits under 
authority of State laws previous to passage of the bill. This section 
is in conformity with the branch banking policy of the bill which would 
confine branch banking within the national banking system to city 
limits and prohibit national banks from establishing any branches in 
States which prohibit State banks from exercising this power. 

BRANCH BANKING BY NATIONAL BANKS 
Section 8 

This section regulates the establishment of branches by national 
banks within those States in which State banks have that privilege at 
the time of the passage of the bill. Should a nonbranch banking State 
in the future change its policy and permit State banks to have branches, 
the national banks would be prohibited from exercising similar powers. 
This section also practically limits the branch banking activities of na- 
tional banks to cities haying a population in excess of 100,000. 
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BRANCH BANKING BY STATE BANK MEMBERS OF THA FEDERAL RESERVE 

SYSTOM 

Section 9 
This section imposes the same restriction on State bank members 
of the Federal reserve system as section 8 imposes on national banks 
with reference to branch banking. Under it a State member bank 
would be restricted, so far as future operations are concerned, to the 
establishment of branches within city limits in which the parent bank 
is located in those States which permitted branch banking at the 
time of the passage of this bill. If a State should change its branch 
banking ‘policy and permit State banks to have branches, State bank 
members of the Federal reserve system could not exercise such powers 
as long as they remain members of the Federal reserve system. This 
section further prohibits any bank that is not now a member of the 
Federal reserve system from bringing into the system branches which 
have bern established outside of city limits. But State banks that are 
now members of the Federal reserve system may retain the state- 
wide branches which they have acquired before the passage of this act. 
EQUALITY OF OPERATING CONDITIONS FOR NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS 

Section 10 


This section is designed to guarantee to State bank members of the 
Federal reserve system that the Federal Reserve Board will not re- 
quire them to meet operating conditions different from those that are 
required of national banks under the national banking laws or under the 
regulations of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

LIMIT OF LOANING POWER OF NATIONAL BANKS 
Section 11 

This section is designed to restate and clarify section 5200 of the 
Revised Statutes which governs the amount of money which a national 
bank may lend to one person. The existing law is composed of the 
original provisions of the national bank act of 1863, with a number of 
amendments and provisos added from time to time, and it stands in 
need of clarification to eliminate certain ambiguities. It is not the 
purpose of this section either to liberalize or restrict the business of 
lending by national banks, and the effect of the language of the bill is 
substantially identical with the effect of the existing law. 

Subsection 4 of section 11 is in the nature of a restriction upon 
the discount of noncommercial paper. Through a loophole in the ex- 
isting law there is no limit at present upon the amount of this charac- 
ter of paper which a national bank may discount, because the limita- 
tion of the law applies only to the maker and not to the indorser. 
This subsection is designed to cure this defect. 

Under subsection 6 of section 11 there is an enlargement of the 
power of a national bank to make commodity loans. This section 
would permit a gradual Increase of the loan to one person up to an 
amount not exceeding 50 per cent of capital and surplus of the bank, 
provided each increase in the amount of the loan is accompanied by an 
increase in the amount of the value of the commodity pledged as col- 
lateral in proportion to the face amount of the additional loan. 

CORRRCTION OF AGRICULTURAL CREDITS ACT OF 1923 
Section e 

This section is designed to cure a typographical error in the agri- 
cultural credits act of 1923 and relates to the total liabilities of na- 
tional banking associations. 

OVERCERTIFICATION OF CHECKS 
Section 13 

This section is designed to clarify and correct a criminal provision 
in section 5208 of the Revised Statutes relating to overcertification of 
checks. 

CERTIFICATION OF REPORTS 
Section 14 

This section relates to a matter of procedure and gives the board of 
directors of a national bank the power to permit a junior officer to 
certify reports to the Comptroller of the Currency in the absence of 
the president and cashier, 

REDISCOUNTS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Section 13 

This section is in the nature of a liberalization for both national and 
State banks in that it empowers the Federal reserve banks to redis- 
count for any member bank an amount of eligible paper equal to an 
amount which a national bank can lawfully discount for its customers. 
Under the existing law a Federal reserve bank can discount an amount 
of eligible paper for any one borrower to an amount not exceeding 10 
per cent of the capital and surplus of the member bank. This section 
does not change the character of the classes of paper. eligible for 
rediscount, but, if the paper Is already eligible for rediscount and the 
national bank act considers it safe for a national bank to take it 
in certain stated amounts, it is considered by this section to be safe 


for the Federal reserve banks to rediscount it to the same extent. The 
paper itself is considered liquid and, in addition, it has the indorse- 


ment of the member bank upon it when presented for rediscount, 
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PUNISHMENT OF NATIONAL BANK EXAMINEES 
Section 16 


This section simply adds an additional criminal provision providing 
for the punishment of a national bank examiner who commits a theft 
from a bank examined by him, 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
Section 17 


This section is a restatement of the existing law relative to loana by 
national banks upon the security of real estate. It broadens the 
powers of national banks as to the time limit for loans upon such 
property, but at the same time makes restrictions by way of definitions. 
At the present time a national bank may make a loan secured by a first 
mortgage upon city property for a period not greater than one year. 
The proposed amendment Increases this period to five years as the maxi- 
mum, At the same time it defines a real-estate loan to be one with 
respect to which the bank takes the entire obligation at the time the 
loan is made. The purpose of this definition is to prevent the possil- 
bility of a bank purchasing real-estate bonds under the guise of making 
loans upon the security of real estate. Such real-estate bonds as may 
be purchased by a bank, should the Comptroller of the Currency- deter- 
mine that any such bonds are investment securitles, would bave to be 
acquired under section 2b of this bill. 

State banks and trust companies are authorized to make long-time 
loans upon the securities of first mortgages upon city real estate. Na- 
tional banks, because of the limitation of such loans to a one-year 
period, have found themselves handicapped in meeting the demands of 
their customers in this respect. The section limits the total amount 
of such loans by a national bank to an amount not exceeding one-half 
of the savings deposits held by the bank and thereby bases such real 
estate loan business on savings deposits. This is a logical connection, 
National banks have on deposit about $6,000,000,000 of savings deposits 
owned by 11,000,000. depositors. This amount constitutes a large pro- 
portion of the entire sayings business in the United States and it has 
become necessary to recognize the right of a national bank within cer- 
tain limitations to use these funds in the same general way in which 
State banks and trust companies are using their funds, which includes 
the right to make loans upon city property, 


MAIN PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The main purpose of the bill is to remove certain outstanding handi- 
caps from the national banks which now stand in their way and pre- 
vent them from carrying on an efficient modern banking business, 

The national bank act was passed in 1863, when the population of 
the United States was less than one-third of what it is to-day aud 
before our wonderful industrial and commercial development which 
has characterized the last 50 years of the history of our country began, 
During 50 years the national bank act has not been sufficiently 
amended to accord with modern demands for banking service. That 
is not true of many of the State banking laws. Since trust companies 
began to carry on a commercial banking business they have come to be 
competitors of national banks in that field of banking and, In addi- 
tion to that service, they render many other services which their 
charter powers permit but which are denied national banks. Therefore 
national banks find themselves at a serious disadvantage, especially 
because the more favorable banking laws of many States enable State 
banks and trust companies to develop forms of banking service which 
the public now expects and which, from an economic standpoint, have 
been found to be sound and safe, 

Congress has already recognized this situation by permitting national 
banks to exercise trust powers, thus giving them an opportunity to 
get their share of that very profitable business, so that in this field 
they are equipped to compete with State banks and trust companies 
and render a service that is greatly In demand. This bill simply goes 
a little further in the same direction, but proceeds with the samo 
degree of conservatism and caution in expanding the powers of na- 
tional banks. After this bill becomes a law, and I bave no doubt that 
it will be enacted into law at the present session of Congress, the 
national banks will be enabled to compete on fair and reasonable 
terms with State banks and trust companies, but they will not be per- 
mitted to do anything of which a conservative banker can reasonably 
disapprove. 

INDETERMINATS CHARTRRS 


National banks with the power to exerciso trust powers are at a 
disadvantage by having their term of existence restricted to a definite 
period. As time passes the term of the bank's existence grows less and 
less, until a time is reached when the charter expires by limitation. In 
all of the metropolitan financial centers State banks and trust com- 
panies are not embarrassed by such charter limitations; therefore, 
when the question of the exercise of trust powers by a national bank 
arises it is seen at once that trust companies organized under State 
laws have a distinct advantage, because those who desire to place the 
administration of a perpetual trust in the hands of a financial institu- 
tion will always select the institution which is liable to have the longer 
term of years to run, ‘This.condition has proved to be of considerable 
embarrassment to many national banks with a limited term of existence 
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in their efforts to get a fair and reasonable share of the trust business 
in the territory in which they operate, and it has been the cause of 
several national banks giving up their national charters in favor of 
State charters. The perpetual trusts referred to are in the nature of 
educational, scientific, and charitable foundations, They are becoming 
of increasing importance, and the national banks should not be de- 
prived of an opportunity to administer them. Therefore, the bill gives 
to national banks the right ta exist for an indeterminate length of 
time, subject at all times to the will of Congress and to the operation 
of the jaws relating to liquidation and insolvency. To say that this 
provision of the law grants a national bank the right to exist per- 
petually is not true, and that statement has been a stumbling block to 
many who are disposed to grant the national banks increased powers, 
but look with suspicion upon an effort to give them perpetual life. The 
effect of the proposed law, stated plainly, will be that national banks 
may continue to operate for an indefinite period, provided they behave 
themselves and obey the law. When this provision becomes a law 
national banks will be upon the same plane of competitive equality, so 
far as the continuance of their corporate existence is concerned, as the 
State banks are in 22 States in which the cities of New York, Buffalo, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louis- 
yille, Omaha, Providence, Nashville, Richmond, and a number of other 
large financial centers are located. 


REAL-ESTATE LOANS 


When the national bank act was adopted in 1863 its framers con- 
templated that banks organized by virtue thereof should be what are 
technically known as banks of issue, circulation, and discount. In 
other words, that the national banks should be purely commercial banks 
with power to issue national-bank notes, to receive deposits payable on 
demand, and to make loans to manufacturers and merchants for indus- 
trial and commercial purposes, It is accepted as a rule of action that 
deposits payable on demand must be invested in assets that haye a 
short maturity and that are promptly paid, to the end that funds shall 
flow into the bank in order to meet the demand in the shape of checks 
that are made by depositors from day to day. Therefore the national 
bank act provided that none of the commercial deposits of a bank 
should be invested in long-time loans upon the security of real estate, 
and the Federal Government has strictly enforced this principle upon 
national banks, on the theory that its demand deposits should not be 
Invested in any slow assets, even though the security be recognized as 
ample and safe, During the last quarter of a century there has grown 
up in national banks alongside of commercial business a savings- 
deposit business. Thus in any well-rounded banking service, whether it 
be that of a National or a State bank, you will find to-day both a com- 
mercial and savings department in operation. 

There are on deposit to-day in national banks a total of six billions 
of dollars of savings deposits, which is about one-fourth of the entire 
sum held in savings accounts by all of the banks of the United States, 
There are 11,000,000 individual savings depositors in national banks, 
constituting nearly one-third of all of the persons in the United States 
who carry savings deposits in all the banks. These figures do not 
include what are known as commercial time deposits, but are strictly 
savings deposits. 

If it is wrong to invest the demand deposits of a bank in long-time 
securities, it Is Just as wrong to risk savings deposits, which are trust 
funds, upon the hazards of commercial loans. Therefore it is only fair 
and reasonable to provide the means whereby a part of this fund of 
$6,000,000,000 of savings deposits held by national banks may be in- 
vested upon the security of real estate, to the end that savings de- 
positors shall have the assurance that part of their money shall not 
be thrown into the hazards of industry and commerce but will be 
invested In secured loans, Although the State banks and trust com- 
panies are permitted to lend upon the security of real estate for con- 
siderable periods of time, under the present law national banks may 
not make such loans for a greater period than one year, and they can 
not lend in this manner more than one-third of their time or savings 
deposits. This restriction to one year is a serious handicap to national 
banks, especially to those located in the smaller cities. A first mort- 
gage upon properly appraised city real estate is a very high-class loan 
and can be made with absolute safety out of savings deposits, so that 
there is every reason to encourage the development of this character 
of business by national banks. If national banks are not permitted to 
compete in this fleld with trust companies, it will prove disastrous to 
the national banking system, because the present policy of the law not 
only prevents national banks from engaging in these constructive 
activities but compels many small banks to secure Investments outside 
of the community, about which they know very little. Thus the funds 
that are provided by the savings depositors in a given community are 
not returned to that community for its development, but are sent else- 
where. This not only penalizes the national banks by preventing them 
from taking advantage of the very highest class of security, but it is 
unjust to the savings depositors in that it uses their money for the 
develupment of enterprises outside of the community in which the de- 
posits originate. The purpose of the bill is to extend the time which 
a national bank may lend upon the security of first mortgage on city 
property from one year to five years, provided such loan is limited to 
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60 per cent of the appraised value of the property taken as security. 
It will provide a large amount of money for local building enterprises, 
strengthen and build up the community, and at the same time protect 
the people who furnish the money. I think this is one of the most 
commendable amendments in the bill. 


ARCHAIC RESTRICTIONS OF EXISTING LAW 


Other sections of the bill deal with technical questions of banking. 
Some of them remove archaic restrictions and repeal obsolete provisions 
of law, and others are designed to clarify the law. Among these is the 
provision for the regulation of the investment security business of 
national banks. This is a recognized modern banking service that is 
being carried on now by national banks and to which the national bank 
act needs to be adjusted. - 


OBJECTIONS TO CERTAIN PROVISIONS 


Ever since this bill was originally introduced there, has appeared 
from time to time objection to certain provisions, but invariably when 
these provisions were explained and analyzed these objections were 
swept aside. There is one group which has opposed the bill as a whole, 
because it is alleged that it has been formulated without a previous ex- 
haustive scientific study by a commission of economists and bankers, 
This group would like to see a bill introduced which would have for 
its purpose the solution of all of the country's banking problems. In 
this connection I would like to state that the national bank bill is not 
an attempt at a scientific codification of all of the banking laws over 
which the Federal Government has jurisdiction. There may be a need 
for such a codification, and there are no doubt many unanswered ques- 
tions of banking over which the Federal Government could take juris- 
diction that are not covered in this bill. 

The point I want to emphasize is that this bill is an emergency 
measure. It does not need a great amount of deliberation by a 
scientific body to understand what it proposes to do. Each section is an 
amendment to some particular section of the national banking laws or 
the Federal reserve law relating to national banks. After a most ex- 
haustive study by all of those who realize the emergency that con- 
fronts the national banks these amendments were decided on to the end 
that national banks shall have relief now, not at some future time, from 
certain obsolete laws that impose burdensome restrictions upon the 
conduct of business by the national banks. 

The Comptroller of the Currency is in contact constantly with 
all of the national banks. He has in the field a large body of 
experienced examiners. His office has a corps of men of experience 
and a fund of information which can not be found elsewhere, and no 
commission, however constituted, could lay before Congress an intel- 
ligible national banking measure without calling on the comptroller 
for the benefit of his experience. That is why the national bank act 
imposes upon the Comptroller of the Currency the duty to make 
recommendations as to changes in the national banking laws. There- 
fore this bill is not open to criticisms because of any lack of compe- 
tent consideration of its subject matter. It is based upon recom- 
mendations from the comptroller upon hearings granted to bankers, 
economists, and business men, and upon intensive study by the mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Committee, which reported it to 
the House of Representatives. 

The result of this study indicates clearly that the national banking 
system to-day is facing a crisis due to the lack of enlarged charter 
powers that will enable national banks to meet the requirements of 
modern conditions in industry and commerce. 

It can not be expected that national banks will sit idly by and 
wait indefinitely for Congress to take action. Many of them have 
already taken out State charters and many others will doubtless follow 
in the near future if the rellef they demand is not granted speedily. 
This bill is an answer to their demand for relief. It simply touches 
upon the most vital and salient defects of the national banking laws 
as they relate to the operating conditions of national banks. It is 
necessary now without delay to put the national banks on their 
feet. When this is done there will be time enough for a commission 
to deliberate and report on the many other problems of banking which 
must be solved ultimately. 


BRANCH BANKING 
Turning now to the controversial question of branch banking. 


It is to be remembered that the main object of this bill is to 
enable national banks to compete upon terms of equality with State 
chartered banks and thus restore the waning prestige of the national 
banking system. 

It has been found that many national banks located in cities are 
being put out of existence by State banks that have the power to estab- 
lish branches. Therefore one of the first means of establishing com- 
petitive equality is to give national banks in cities the same right to 
have branches that State banks enjoy. But as there are a number of 
States that do not recognize the principle of branch banking under any 
condition, the attitude of the citizens in those States had to be taken 
into consideration, and it is necessary to limit the branch banking to 
cities in those States that recognize it by law or regulation. 

It is readily understood by everybody that the Federal Government 
has no control or authority over State chartered banks, but when such 
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banks seek membership in the Federal reserve system the Federal Gov- 
ernment has undoubted power to determine the operating conditions 
under which such banks shall be permitted to enjoy the benefits of the 
Federal reserve system. Therefore it is deemed only fair and reason- 
able to ask those State banks that desire membership in the Federal 
reserve system to put themselves on a plane of competitive equality 
with the national banks that are compulsory members of the system, 
and to achieve that, section 9, which regulates branch banking by 
State member banks of the Federal reserve system, was put in the bill. 

This section is being opposed by a group of large State banks that 
are members of the Federal reserve system who desire to extend their 
branches without limit in the State which gives them the right to have 
branches, 

If that right is accorded to State member banks of the Federal 
reserve system it will clearly give them an undue advantage over na- 
tional banks, and it will undoubtedly cause many national banks to 
leave the national system and take out State charters, because they can 
have branches and at the same time get all of the advantages of the 
Federal reserve system. 

There is neither justice, reason, nor logic in the contention of these 
state-wide branch bankers that a national policy should be subordi- 
nated to a purely local or domestic policy; therefore it is deemed 
eminently wise and proper for the Congress of the United States to 
say that there shall be only one standard or one kind of banking 
carried on within the Federal reserve system, and that all members 
thereof shall be placed upon a plane of competitive equality. 

Other opponents of section 9 allege that it is morally wrong for 
Federal sovereignty to adopt any policy that will tend to discourage 
the full and free exercise of State sovereignty with respect to the 
domestic corporations of a State. 

I assert that it is not only lawful and constitutional but morally 
right for Federal sovereignty to establish the rules and regulations 
for the conduct of business by the greatest fiscal agency it has ever 
erented—that is, the Federal reserve system—for if it should sur- 
render its sovereign right to exercise-complete contro] over its fiscal 
agency its power would be surrendered to the power of 48 sovereign- 
ties, and the Federal reserve system, created for the benefit of all of 
the people, would begin to disintegrate and go to pieces and in its 
Place there would be set up various groups of banking control that 
would not and could not be united. 

When this bill is enacted into law many large national banks which 
are on the verge of going over into State banking system will change 
their minds and remain in the national banking system, and many 
other banks which have surrendered their national charters will come 
back into the national banking system, and the final result will be a 
building up and strengthening of both of the great fiscal agencies of 
the Federal Government, namely, the national banking system and the 
Federal reserve system. 


REPORT ON OPERATION OF RAILROADS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I send to the desk a resolution 
and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 100), as follows: 


Whereas it has repeatedly been asserted by railroad executives that 
vast nymbers of unnecessary reports are being required of the 
railroads of the Nation by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
by the utilities commissions of the separate States, and that the 
eost of clerical service and other expense in preparation of such 
reports constitutes an important burden upon such railways; and 

Whereas such unnecessary expense must wholly be borne by the public 
through the payment of increased freight rates and passenger fares: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and it is 
hereby, requested and directed to transmit to the Senate at the 
earliest possible moment— z 

1. A statement showing in detail the number and nature of the 
reports which the Interstate Commerce Commission now requires to 
be made by the railways of the country. 

2. A statement, in so far as the information Is available to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, showing the number and nature of 
reports required by the various utilities commissions and public sery- 
ice commissions of the separate States to be made by the railways of 
the country. 

3. A statement showing, in so far as the information is available to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the expense to the railways of 
the United States of preparing— 

a. Such reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission; and 

b. Such reports to the utilities and publie service commjssions of 
the separate States. 

4. A statement of the number and nature of the reports now being 
made to the Interstate Commerce Commission which can, in the judg- 
ment of the commission, be dispensed with without detriment to the 
public interest. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the resolution if the 
Senator will strike out the “whereas.” I think it assumes a 
condition that I am not willing to assent to, at least without 
debate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The preamble consists merely of 
a repetition of statements made by others, which I do not think 
essential, and I am yery glad to amend it by striking out the 
two whereases, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to strike out the preamble. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


Mr. DILL. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a speech by Judge D. H. Carey, of my State, upon the 
subject of “ School textbooks.” It is not a very long address. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


Address to the Spokane Bar Association, November 13, 1925, by 
Judge D. H. Carey, of Colville, Wash., upon the subject, “ Necessity 
for school textbooks covering principles of constitutional govern- 
ment and duties of American citizenship ” 


Mr. President and members of the Spokane Bar Association, conñ- 
dence in the perpetuity of State and National Government will never 
be established in the minds of reflective citizens until State and Na- 
tional Governments provide for use in public and private schools of 
the several States scientifically prepared and properly graded text- 
books, adapted to the giving of thorough school instruction in funda- 
mental principles of constitutional government and duties of American 
citizenship. 

There will be introduced in the State senate at the next session of 
the Legislature of the State of Washington, by Senators Morthland, of 
Yakima County, and Conyard, of Stevens and Pend Oreille Counties, a 
legislative measure prepared by the Hon. George Turner of Spokane, 
which now deserves first consideration by members of our State and 
National bar association. 

This legislative measure has for its ultimate object the production 
and publication of school textbooks adapted to use in the schools of our 
State, giving thorough and necessary instruction to our boys and girls 
in the fundamental principles of constitutional government and the 
duties of citizenship—instruction, the potent factor in shaping the des- 
tiny of nations, yet the most sadly neglected. 

This legislative school measure provides: 

(1) What subjects of State and National Government shall be taught 
in graded public and private schools and also in high schools of the 
State. 

(2) For the preparation and publication of textbooks adapted to the 
orderly and natural teaching of these subjects to pupils of different 
grades and classes in such a manner as will develop an intelligent 
understanding of the framework of State and National Government. 

(8) That these textbooks shall be prepared and published under the 
direction and superintendence of the dean of the law school of the 
University of Washington, with the approval of the State board of edu- 
cation and with such assistants as the dean of the law school may find 
it necessary to employ. 

Why this school bill should first knock for supgort at the front door 
of the bar associations of this State is In no wise surprising. Why 
members of our bar associations, as a professional class, should be more 
deeply interested in a close study of its provisions, its purposes, and its 
necessity is a question which can be readily answered by all members 
of the legal profession. 

Ever since the days of early colonial settlements the attorneys of 
our land have declined as a class special recognition for the match- 
less service they have rendered in the creation and formation of our 
State and National Governments. It is to their credit that extreme 
modesty has always characterized their just claim to a large share 
of the honors of that glorious achievement of establishing a republican 
form of government in the heart of our North American continent. 

Some of our foremost citizens will ascribe as the chief factor of 
organization and establishment of our Federal Republic the spiritual 
guidance of an all-wise Providence; others will ascribe it primarily 
to the common sense and practical experience of the backwoodsman of 
early colonial times, or to the indomitable courage and ceaseless indus- 
try of the western pioneer; and still others will ascribe it to victories 
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won at Fort Duquesne and Ticonderoga by dauntless warriors who 
carried the filntlock gun and wore the coonskin cap. 

Each of these claims has merit. In conceding this, however, we 
should not be unmindful of the all-important part which the great 
lawyers of this country performed in creating the design, in selecting 
the material, in drawing the plans and specifications of this temple 
of freedom and liberty which has been erected on American soil and 
internationally respected and revered as the model structure of modern 
constitutional Federal Government. 

Dark indeed were the forebodings which beclouded the vision of 
the patriotic lawyers and statesmen on the memorable 25th day of 
May, 1787, as they passed on their way through cheerless crowds 
to Independence Hall in Philadelphia. Victories had crowned the 
young Nation’s success over the invading enemy on many battle 
flelds. The national independence of 13 swaddling States had been 
heralded to the nations of the earth by treaty agreement signed at 
Paris. The first step taken in the dawn of our young nation inspired 
its people to undertake another step forward; but the way remaining 
open to advance was both treacherous and bewildering. 

The British Navy had conyeyed British troops from the New England 
coast, but only to land them again on Canadian shores in feverish ex- 
pectation of a speedy return, Stipulations of the treaty of Paris pro- 
vided the States composing the New Federation should repeal all laws 
which repudiated payment of their debts due British merchants. This 
they refused to do. Friendly commercial relations between these States 
began to disappear. Fiercely growing commercial rivalry between those 
States on navigable bays and rivers now began to assume the threaten- 
ing attitude of interstate wars. Gold and silver currency as a medium 
of exchange had practically disappeared, while worthless paper currency 
began to block the newly established channels of trade and commerce. 
Over the valleys of the Obio and Mississippi the hand of Spain reached 
for dominion and sovereign control, 

These were a few of the many political problems which staggered 
our young nations and pressed heavily upon the minds of Madison, Jay, 
Wilson, and Hamilton for immediate solution, as delegates from the 
several States assembled in Philadelphia. But this is only a partial 
description of conditions which accompanied the first appearance of our 
Federal Constitution. 

Thomas Paine’s declaration that “ Government in Its best state is but 
necessary evil,“ which inspired the patriot to cast from his neck the 
cruel burden of a forcign yoke, served only to inspire the soldiers to 
demand unrestrained liberty. This smoke from the torch of anarchy, 
which “ Paine’s burning words had lighted,” had settled not only upon 
the habitations of the backwoodsmen and mountaineer, but fell like 
a pall upon homes in every village and hamlet, poisoning the atmosphere 
of their very firesides. The farmer and the merchant likewise believed 
that if the States must be united, better that the Union be not too 
powerful lest it proye dangerous and tyrannical; “For tyranny, like 
nell,“ cried Paine, “is not casily conquered.” 

Wicked resentment against legal control, lawyers and judges, courts, 
and the administration of justice moved the multitude. “ Knaves and 
fools of this world are forever in alliance,” wrote Jay to Jefferson. 
Washington, sad and depressed, wrote to Lee: Mankind when left 
to themselves are unfit for their own government. Let us have one 
by which our lives, liberties, and properties will be secured, or let us 
know the worst at once. To be more exposed in the eyes of the world, 
and more contemptible than we already are, is hardly possible. No 
morn ever dawned more favorable than ours did; and no day was 
ever more clouded than the present. We are fast verging to anarchy.” 
“Good God!“ cricd Washington, “who, besides a Tory, could have 
foreseen, or a Briton predicted the disorders which have arisen in 
these States? The present prospect of our affairs seems to me to be 
like the vision of a dream, My mind can scarcely realize it as a thing 
in actual existence. There are combustibles in every State which a 
spark might set fire to.” 

On reading the pages of our early American history, which in detail 
narrates controlling events that revolutionized modern and ancient 
forms of government, it is with but little difficulty that we bring our 
minds to the realization of this unchallenged fact, that it was a small 
handful of brainy, industrious attorneys residing along the Atlantic 
border, who in 1787 revolutionized existing forms of government and 
prepared for their posterity the Constitution of the United States. 

True, this handful of attorneys included men who strenuously op- 
posed the adoption of our Federal Constitution and the establishment 
of a unified nationality, but this opposition served ultimately to im- 
prove and clarify its first drafted provisions, rather than to impair 
or destroy them. 

When nations of old met with misfortune of war, pestilence, and 
famine their prophets and minstrels arose from thelr slumber and on 
market corners and crossroads related to the multitude by song, with 
musical accompaniment, the visions and glories of their night's dream. 
These visions foretold the building on the mountain top of a great 
temple of national power and authority, wherein a superhuman king 
or emperor, their protector, legislator, and judge, would reign supreme. 

Happily for young America, on that memorable May day, instead of 
the minstrels and prophets of old, 31 gifted, learned, and patriotic 
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attorneys assembled in Convention Hall. These attorneys, like the 
prophets of old, had visions of a great temple of national government; 
but these visions, unlike those of the prophets of old, were capable of 
being made practicable and serviceable, and, what was more, a living 
reality. 

In the front rank of this group appeared Madison, Hamilton, and 
Pinckney. Each of these attorneys held in his hand carefully prepared 
plans and specifications of a new government, a new temple of freedom 
and liberty. 

Shortiy following the announcement of the treaty of Paris these 
illustrious attorneys had reached these deliberate conclusions—that the 
protection, security, and happiness of the thirteen original States de- 
manded national unity of the people of these States under the protec- 
tion of a strong central or national government; and that in the admin- 
istration of a strong central government less was there to be feared 
from the exactions of tyranny than from the results of unrestrained 
liberty of the people of these States, protected by a weak and vacillating 
central government, 

To find principles of government, wise and just in their application, 
out of which to construct a new plan of central government adapted 
to the welfare of State and union, was the task James Madison under- 
took to accomplish. No form of government existing from ancient days 
amphictyonic league down to the articles of confederation had es- 
eaped his critical attention. Great principles of government he did 
find; and great were the fundamental principles he wisely selected 
as foundation pillars on which to build the civil structure of an Ameri- 
can Republic. His plans and specifications of a new Republic he now 
disclosed to members of the convertion in a voice that was authori- 
tative on tremendous political problems then staggering a new-born 
nation. z 

So reyolutionary was this new plan of government in its distribu- 
tive powers of government; so far did it depart from form of Euro- 
pean Government perpetuated by will of the despot, the king and em- 
peror; so far did it invade the then considered sacred rights of State 
government, and limit the unbridled selfish authority of citizens of the 
several States, that Washington and Franklin advised that proceedings 
of their convention be not disclosed to the public. After spending 
four months in exhaustive secret debate in deciding upon the best plan 
of government to be adopted by the convention; that submitted by 
Madison, in a modified form, was approved by the convention, and 
thereupon was submitted to the several States for approval or re- 
jection. Never in a political battle of modern civilization were the 
results of the ballot more tremendous in their consequences than in the 
final vote taken thereon by the constitutional conventions held in the 
following year in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New York, and Vir- 
ginia, Rejection by these conventions of this new plan of government 
meant the inevitable establishment of thirteen independent sovereign 
nations, thereafterwards to be known and internationally to be re- 
ferred to as the “Balkans of North America.” 

The great majority of the people of these four States were opposed 
to the adoption of the new plan, but fortunately for posterity the 
great body of the legal profession of these States gave it vigorous 
approval and support. At the opening of every debate which followed, 
whether on political rostrum or in convention, as usual the motive 
of these courageous young lawyers was first attacked. Combinations 
of scheming demagogues boldly appeared at every public gathering. 
“This newborn plan of government,“ sald they, “must not. be en- 
dured; it is nothing else than a foreign yoke of bondage prepared for 
our necks; and if not this, it is nothing greater than the pitiable 
monster of visionary young attorneys who aspire to render homage 
to wealthy merchants and rich plantation owners.” 

On June 21, 1788, New Hampshire's convention adopted the new 
plan of government by a majority of 11 votes. Four days following, 
Virginia’s convention did likewise by a majority of 10 votes after a 
trying session of three weeks’ duration, The battle for the constitu- 
tion was won; a new nationality was brought into existence, created 
by those intellectual, courageous, Illustrious-attorneys of Revolutionary 
days who conceived and planned this splendid structure. “God guided 
them,” writes the historian Hawthorne, “by inspiring into their work 
true principles of life, so that when at length they had done their 
duty as best they knew how and retired from the work of their hands, 
they beheld with surprise a beautiful, symmetrical temple rising against 
the blue of heaven.” 

Since the adoption of the Constitution 136 years have come and 
gone, and to-day this Government still survives as the crowning achieve- 
ment of western civilization. How long will it last? So frightful and 
destructive are the scenes that flash upon the mind in contemplation 
of its dissolution that in horror we banish the question from our 
thoughts. 

It is hard now for us to realize that Madison, Washington, Jay, 
Hamilton, and Wilson, the fathers of the Constitution, and also John 
Marshall, the master jurist who gave it a loving place in the hearts of 
his countrymen, went down to their eternal graves believing its disso- 
lution was near at hand. 

At the time that constitutional government took charge of national 
affairs even these men of broad vision had not foreseen the beginnings 
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of an organization in thelr midst which shortly would develop into a 
social and political power of such magnitude as would forever silence 
the tongues of hate and slander of enemies of the Constitution. This 
silent but invincible power which came to the support of the new Con- 
stitution found its source in the hearts and brains of the attorneys of 
America and drew its rallying strength from waters that found their 
source in the snows of mountain peaks of a free and independent 
nation. E 

Justice demands that credit be given to those of onr people to 
whom it is due. The attorneys of our Nation have not only brought 
into living existence our Federal Constitution but they have applied its 
sacred principles to the affairs of mankind with such astonishing suc- 
cess as was never contemplated in the first hopeful dreams of Madison, 
Hamilton, or Washington, The work which members of the bench and 
bar have performed in support of constitutional government can not be 
overestimated and is rarely fully appreciated. 

No sooner had the Constitution been declared the supreme law of the 
land than did our young Nation's lawyers hasten to erect breast- 
works and fortifications to defend it. The walls of defense which they 
erected in the principal cities throughout the land did not bristle 
with shining brass and polished steel, for they were breastworks of 
Peage, being nothing more nor less than little schools of law, wherein 
was taught to the youth of the land principles of orderly constitutional 
government and their relative values. Shortly these schools developed 
into law departments of great universities and colleges; to these de- 
partments the brightest and keenest young men of the Nation found 
their way, returning in time to the communities from which they came, 
instructions in the application of principles of constitutional govern- 
ment and duties of American citizenship. 

Fifteen times or more has this Constitution been assailed by the 
wicked hand of treachery, villainy, and sectional greed, but always in 
death struggle for its existence which followed this little army of 
attorneys was there in the arena to defend it and to release from its 
throat the death grasp of its enemies. In short, it was they who pre- 
pared a republican form of constitutional government for the people of 
this Nation; who have always preserved it; and who stand to-day the 
closest friends and stanchest supporters. 

This work, however, which has fallen on the shoulders of our legal 
profession to maintain inviolate the fundamental principles of the 
Federal Constitution, has been heavy and its responsibilities great. 
The bill to be introduced has for one of its primary purposes the 
shifting of a part of the burden of constitutional instruction carried 
by the legal profession to the shoulders of educators in public and 
private schools of our State. 

This proposed shifting of responsibility is recommended not only 
on the ground that future generations of young Americans are by right 
entitled to greater assistance from the teaching profession but also 
upon the more hamane ground of raising the standard and quality of 
citizenship of the present and future generations of young men and 
women above that which it now is. 

Young boys and girls to-day in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of public and private schools of our State, and possibly those engaged 
in the first two years’ work of our high schools, are not receiving 
proper elementary instruction in fundamental principles of our State 
and Federal Constitutions. None knows it better than the members of 
the Dench and bar of this State, and none is better qualified to di- 
rect the way by which changes for the better in such instruction 
should be made, a 

If this legislative measure is adopted and thereby it becomes the 
duty of the dean of the law school of the University of Washington 
to prepare these textbooks,” we know to certainty that boys and girls 
graduating from our schools will have a proper understanding of basic 
fundamental principles of their Government and of their duties as 
citizens. 

The supporters of this bill do not expect that these textbooks will 
be personally prepared by the dean of our law school but do expect him 
te appoint three or more of the ablest constitutional lawyers and three 
or more of the ablest school educators and historians of the State who 
will successfully per form this work under his supervision and direc- 
tion. No one is better qualified to make those selections than is our 
gifted and respected Dean Condon. 

When it is asserted that principles of constitutional government 
are not properly taught in our public and private schools, it is not 
intended thereby to accuse educational instructors of neglect in the 
exercise of the duty which they naturally owe to pupils in the admin- 
istration of school instruction. Far from it. No public servants are 
more diligent, progressive, and painstaking in thelr work. Briefly, 
the criticism is that to-day's teaching of principles of government is 
so beclouded in historic narrative, administration of powers of govern- 
ment, statesmanship, and causes and results of wars, that when school 
instruction is over the pupil has but a vague idea of those principles, 
their real meaning and value. 

In order to make this criticism more clearly understood and to 
show the superior merit of the proposed textbooks over those now in 
use in our schools, let us proceed to examine the textbook which Dean 
Condos and his assistants would most likely provide for our schools, 
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Here in hand we will assume I am holding this newly prepared text- 
book. On its very first page is a picture of a beautifully proportioned 
temple. This is the “Beautiful symmetrical temple rising against 
the blue of heayen” which the historian Hawthorne declares the 
fathers of our country beheld when they completed the work of our 
National Constitution. This world-renowned temple was constructed 
in accordance with the plans and specifications set forth in the written 
Constitution of the United States, 

On the second page is another picture taken of the temple when its 
lowest foundation pillars were constructed and completed. This founda- 
tion consists of a polished granite floor of large proportions laid deep 
in the country rock. Upon its four corners and center rest and rise 
five perfectly proportioned pillars of different architectural design. 

On the third page is still another picture, taken at the time of the 
completion of the constitution of its second foundation pier of 15 
pillars, resting upon these first five great foundation pillars. They 
are of marble in different designs about 4 feet in height and arranged 
in rows. Upon this second tier of pillars rests the third floor of the 
temple, from which rises the magnificent superstructure of the temple, 
divided into three great departments. Each of these departments is 
crowned with a dome of exquisite design and great splendor. 

On the following pages is explained the symbolical meaning of the 
structural parts of the temple. For the purpose of showing the devel- 
opment of the ideas of principles of government in the mind of the 
pupils we will assume the following discourse between teacher and 
pupil with reference to the structural parts of this temple. Gazing 
intently upon the second picture of the textbook, the pupil naturally 
inquires, while the teacher lueidly explains: 

“What does this polished granite foundation floor, and especially 
these great dark lines running through it marked in letters of gold, 
represent?” The floor represents the solid foundation floor of the 
moral law, on which these five great pillars rest. No nation of people 
can long survive whose government foundation pillars do not rest upon 
solid foundations of the moral law. These colored bands lettered in 
gold running lengthwise represent the Ten Commandments. But for 
this solid granite floor of the moral law the five great pillars which 
rest upon it would soon fall and this beautiful temple would crumble 
and deeay. 

“What principles of government does each of these four corner 
pillars represent?“ i 

The first pillar here to our right represents the principle of the 
exclusive right of the people to choose their rulers. The second pillar 
to our right represents the principle of the exclusive right of the 
people to make their own laws through their chosen representatives. 
The farther pillar to our left represents the principle of the exclusive 
right of the people to tax themselves. The first pillar to our left repre- 
sents the principle of the right of the people to a jury trial before 
12 of their peers. 

In other words, when a government has four foundation principles, 
which these four pillars represent, that government is a free govern- 
ment and its people are a free people. No one can tyrannize over a 
free people or oppress them unless they choose to have him do so. No 
people are a free people if their government bas not these four pillars 
supporting its temple. 

“How did it happen that the fathers of our Constitution chose these 
pillars for our temple of freedom?” 

Because they discovered them under England's temple of freedom, 
and they were modeled after the four pillars supporting England's 
temple of freedom, whith~it took the English people many centuries 
to construct. 

The old Anglo-Saxon people of England started to build their tem- 
ple in very early days; but before the pillars were completed cruel, 
wicked, revolutionary tyrants would rise up or come to their country 
at the head of an army from other lands and deface or destroy the 
pillars. After this they would burden the people with heavy taxes, 
deny them the right to make their own laws and choose their own 
rulers, and, charging them with crimes which they did not commit, 
convict and imprison them after denial of the right of trial by jury. 

These acts of cruelty and oppression did not discourage the Anglo- 
Saxon or the Englishmen. They immediately repaired and rebuilt the 
pillars of their temple and reestablished the political rights of the 
people which these pillars represented—the rights of free men, 

While it is true that the fathers of our Constitution fashioned these 
four pillars after the four pillars standing under England's Temple 
of Freedom and adopted the principles of Gevernment represented by 
these pillars, still we must never forget that the happiness we now 
enjoy as a free people is largely an inheritance to which we fell heir 
through the untiring efforts and struggles of Englishmen and the old 
Anglo-Saxon people. 

Now, must we overlook the fact that while these four pillars are 
Anglo-Saxon in character we improved upon them, we Americanized 
them, The Englishman, in his early use of the word“ people,” meant 
only landowners, property owners, and merchants. The people of 
the United States placed two large golden bands around the head of 
their pillars of freedom and upon these bands wrote the “ fifteenth 
and nineteenth amendments of the Constitution,” and now thereby 
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the word “people” in the United States means all native-born and 
naturalized citizens of the United States over 21 years of age. 

Tell us now about this large central pillar with the head of an 
Indian chief, and tomahawks, bows and arrows engraved upon it, 
“What principle does this great pillar represent?“ 

Much of the history of this pillar lies buried in Indian traditions. 
The native Indian tribes residing in western and northern New York 
were the first to put into practical application the principle which 
this pillar represents, These tribes of Indians, known as the Six 
Nations of Iroquois Tribes, at a very early date learned that by form- 
ing a central government which would take charge of the common 
interest of these six nations of Indians, the general welfare of the 
Indians of these six nations would be greatly advanced beyond what 
it was while each nation worked independently of the others, Ac- 
cordingly they delegated a portion of its powers to a central govern- 
ment, whose seat was in a long log cabin out in the wilds near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. By reason of the great advantages derived from the 
administration of this central power or government, these six nations 
gained mastery over all other Indian tribes between the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and compelled observance on the part of 
other Indian tribes of fair treatment and honest dealings. 

The fathers of the Constitution adopted this principle of 
central government of defined and limited powers established by 
the Iroquois Indian tribes, and constructed this great central pillar 
in their Temple of Freedom to represent it. Accordingly they named 
it the Pillar of the Republic of the United States. 

Let.us then always remember that when the fathers of our Con- 
stitution constructed this pillar of the Republic, they received no 
assistance from any foreign nation of people. It is purely American 
in character and principle. It was Hiawatha, the noble Mohawk In- 
dian chief, who designed it; hence in memory of his great achievement 
his picture is engraved upon its side, 

“But why was it necessary to construct a secondary tier of pillars 
underneath this temple? When were they placed there, and what 
principle of a republican free government do they represent?” 

This secondary tier of pillars embraces pillars representing principles 
of liberty. These pillars of liberty are placed underneath the temple 
to give it strength, firmness, and lasting endurance. When the fathers 
wrote the Constitution all principles of individual liberty which these 
secondary pillars represent were not specifically named in the Consti- 
tution. The fathers when first writing the Constitution reasoned that 
as the great body of the people believed in these principles of indi- 
vidual liberty which these secondary pillars represent, it was not nec- 
essary that definite mention of them should be made in the Constitu- 
tion, But the people raised a great cry and grew bitter and resentful 
against the Constitution, because it did not contain these principles of 
liberty, and accordingly they refused to adopt the Constitution prepared 
by the fathers unless these principles were written into it. They pro- 
tested vehemently that the reason why a great part of their people were 
not tyrannical and oppressive, as were kings and emperors of old, was 
due to the fact that they lacked an opportunity. They frankly declared 
that the great body of the people cared little concerning the peace and 
happiness of their fellow men if such peace and happiness interfered 
with their desires and opportunities to domineer and oppress, They 
further contended that man was endowed by his Creator with God- 
given rights, inalienable rights, which should be protected against inter- 
ference by anyone; that if these principles of government were not 
written into the Constitution the people would soon forget there were 
such principles and man would be compelled to defend himself as best 
he could. Further, they contended unless these principles were written 
into our Constitution our communities would be thrown into intense 
frenzy over disputed individual rights, and as a result fractional strife 
and hatred would reign supreme; and thus would come to pass that 
which is now predicted by ruling kings and classes of nobility, that the 
people were not competent to rule themselves. 

The fathers of the Constitution were persuaded by the wisdom and 
righteousness of the demands of the people, and pledged themselves to 
amend the Constitution in the following year so as to include these 
principles of liberty. 

On December 15, 1791, our Constitution was so amended, and there- 
upon these 15 pillars, which represent these principles, were made 
secondary foundation pillars in the temple of the Republic, whichever 
since has been called and known as the temple of freedom and liberty 
of the Republic of the United States. 

Explain to us now the principles of liberty which these first two pil- 
lars of black Egyptian marble represent. 

The first pillar is called the property rights pillar. This means the 
right of man to own property and to use it to the exclusion of all 
others. There are people who believe that all property should be owned 
by the State or by communities, but this principle of government has 
never been accepted by the people of England or America, 

Centuries ago most of the lands of England were owned and oc- 
cupied by great landlords, whose ancestors were usually generals and 
officers of invading armies. To provide a living the majority of the 
people were forced to rent these lands from the landlord, but since the 
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only reward for their labors was a share of the growing crops which 
they raised, they naturally lacked any incentive to improve their con- 
dition or make provision for their old age, and became indolent, shift- 
less, and indifferent of their nation’s welfare. But eventually theso 
tenants were given the privilege of purchasing these great estates 
rom the landlords. Immediately they took courage, became ambitious and 
prosperous, and were inspired by a deep and loving interest in the land 
that gave them birth. To foster this spirit of progress in the English 
people and to encourage them to improve their lands, to build homes 
and make happy firesides, as well as to insure them against seizure of 
their lands and accumulations by unscrupulous, covetous, and thriftless 
classes of misinformed people, who might thereafter organize under the 
alluring names of communism or sovietism, England declared that the 
law of her land thereafter should be that no. man should be deprived 
of his property except by due process of law. To represent this prin- 
ciple she erected in her temple the pillar which served as the model for 
the one of which we now speak. : 

The second pillar here in black Egyptian marble is the pillar of 
religious liberty. . When the people of our Nation concluded to write 
into their. newly adopted Constitution the principles of religious liberty 
In vain did they search the temples of other nations for a pillar repre- 
senting this principle. No nation or people up to this time recognized 
this principle of religious liberty as one worthy of adoption or support. 
To convince the people of our young Nation that it should be written 
into our Constitution they required no proof that any other nation or 
people had not indorsed this principle. The fierce struggle for religious 
liberty had already darkened the pages of European history with the sad 
story of religious persecution and the cruel ravages of religious strife. 
They had seen thousands upon thousands arriving upon our shores 
solely for the purpose of seeking protection from the religious persecu- 
tlon prevailing in their homeland with all its attendant horrors. The 
great and thoughtful people of our country who amended our Constitu- 
tion solemnly concluded that as God gave to them the right to reach 
heaven by whichever road he might select this God-given right of man 
should be guaranteed by the Constitution. Thereupon they wrote this 
principle of religious liberty into our Constitution and placed this 
pillar representing it on the second foundation floor of our temple of 
freedom and liberty of the Republic. By this wise act religious strife and 
its terrible consequences haye been avoided, our people have grown to 
respect the religious views of each other, and as a natural result we 
have ever since lived in an atmosphere of religious peace and tolerance 
seldom equally enjoyed by the people of other nations. Therefore let us 
always remember that this principle of religious liberty found its first 
refuge in the Constitution of the United States, and that the pillar 
which here represents it was the first of its character to be found 
among all the nations of the earth. 

Here in the following pages of the textbook follows the explanation 
of the symbolic meaning of the remaining pillars of liberty. 

Explain to us now why this upper structure of our temple is divided 
into three great departments. 

Kings and emperors became tyrants and oppressors of their people 
because they had control over all the powers of government, They 
were at once legislator, judge, and chief executive. The people first 
found a measure of relief from the burdens and cruelties of their 
despotic power by taking from them a part of their power to make the 
laws, to enforce the laws, and to decide the laws. Eventually the 
people found complete relief from tyranny and oppression by taking 
from the king all of his power to make the laws and to decide the laws. 
Then it was that they elected their chosen representatives to make 
the laws and their judges to administer justice in accordance with these 
laws. 

The story of the struggle that ensued between the kings and their 
subjects over the taking of these powers of government from the king is 
of the greatest interest to those of us who care to learn how civiliza- 
tion advanced, At the time the fathers of our country commenced to 
write our Constitution, leading statesmen of the world had agreed 
that to avoid tyranny, undue advantage and oppression in the adminis- 
tration of government, and to protect our principles of freedom and 
liberty, National Government should be divided into three departments, 
namely, executive, legislative, and judicial. They realized that these 
departments of government should be so divided as not to Allow one 
departments to encroach upon the duties of either of the others, since 
there would always be found those officiating in one department who 
would be desirous of accomplishing their selfish ends, but who must 
fail in this accomplishment by refusal of other departments of govern- 
ment to permit such encroachment. These powers of government are 
distributed among these three departments of government, with such 
extreme care that our people are secure against tyranny and oppres- 
sion if they will but preserve the perfect balance of the powers of these 
departments. 

Next are shown pictures of the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives. Then follows an explanation of the powers of each 
branch of Congress, why these powers are general; what should be the 
qualifications of United States Senators and Representatives, and how 
they are elected. 
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- Next is a picture of the executive department of government and 
an explanation of the powers and duties of the President and of the 
members of his Cabinet. 

Next follows a picture of a trial court with judge, jury, attorneys, 
clerk, and bailiffs engaged in the trial of a case. 

Thereafter an gxplanation : 

(1) Of the meaning of the words justice“; “ wrongs”; and 

(2) The office of the court m relation thereto; | 

(3) The duties devolving upon the judge, attorneys, jury, clerk, and | 
bailiffs in the trial of a case; 

(4) The qualifications which judge and jury should possess before 
being allowed to try a case; 

(5) The purpose of introducing evidence and the reasons for reject- | 
ing certain kinds of testimony: | 
(6) The rules the jury should follow in administering justice; and 

(7) Value of a fair trial and just verdict, and the injuries resulting 
from an unfair trial and a bad verdict. 

Of all the branches of study that are now being taught in public 
and private schools, no branch could be made more interesting or 
profitable to the school boy and girl, and to their State and Nation, 
than could the teaching of fundamental principles of government 
through properly prepared and scientifically arranged textbooks. A 
course of school instruction to effectively embrace the scope of the 
subject of the textbook which we assume to have been prepared 
by the dean of our law school will necessarily cover a period of not 
less than three years, and sbould be compulsory in the sixth, seventh, | 
and eighth grades of our schools. 

In each high school an advanced course of study in this subject 
should be taught by means of textbooks. There are in use to-day 
in our high schools many well-prepared textbooks in advanced courses 
in constitutional government such, as for instance, the textbook en- 
titled “The Constitution of the United States, its sources and its 
application,” written by Thomas James Norton, who is nationally 
known as a very able member of the American Bar Association; 
and also the textbook entitled “ Fifteen decisive battles of the Con- 
stitution,” by F. Dumont Smith, another very able member of our 
National Bar Association. These textbooks will meet the present ueed 
of advanced instruction in constitutional principles of government, at 
least until better ones are written. 

The fault in to-day’s teaching of the constitutional government is 
not so much in the inherent defects of the textbook used as it is in 
the attempt to use them before the foundation principles of our | 
Government are mastered by our boys and girls. 

The sources and application of principles of the Constitution are 
very necessary subjects for study in advanced grades in our high 
schools. If, however, enduring success is expected to result from 
such instruction, these boys and girls must first be taught the founda- 
tion principles of their Government, their meaning, and their value. 

Provide for our school boys and girls in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades a three-year course of study in fundamental principles 
of State and Natienal constitutional government through use of prop- 
erly prepared graded textbooks. Provide for our high-school boys and | 
girls a two-year course of study relating to sources and application 
of principles of constitutional government, to dangers of encroachment 
of National upon State government, to dangers of encroachment of 
the legislative department upon the judicial department, and especially | 
to dangers sure to follow from radical encroachment by the people 
upon the Constitution itself. Do this and we can be assured of the | 
future of our Government, and I will tell you why. 

When these graduates are afterwards approached by the emissary of 
sovietism or communism, they will say to him, “Go your way; your 
government has neither a principle of freedom in it nor has your | 
would-be-temple of government a pillar of freedom to support it.” | 
When these graduates are afterwards approached by the politician who | 
solicits their support to vest Congress with authority to declare a law | 
which it may pass to be constitutional, they will say, “Go your way, 
legislative functions and judicial functions can not be combined in one | 
department if we wish the Constitution to survive.“ This is the ready 
way these graduates will answer these mighty questions not only to | 
their own credit but in memory of us who have gone. 

If members of the bar association of this State favors this school 
measure, it should give it support in an organized and effective way. 
If it believes that this textbook, when prepared, should before publi- 
eation receive the approval of the State bar association through an 
appropriate committee in addition to the approval of the State board 
of education, provision therefore should be made in the bill. 

If better results could be obtained by amendment of the bill, vesting 
authority to prepare these textbooks in the dean of law of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, the president of the State bar association, and the chief justice 
of the State supreme court, instead of vesting this authority as the 
present bill provides in one man, representing one department of our 
State government, this present bill should be so amended. If it does 
not clearly appear that better results would be accomplished through 
such an amendment, the bill in tbis respect should stand as it is 
printed. 
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To prepare a proper textbook for use in our graded schools, adapted 
to the teaching of principles of constitutional government, the con- 
stitutional lawyer must take the lead in its preparation, the school 
instructor assisting must know and understand the way by which 
lasting impressions are engraved upon the pupils“ mind, and the his- 
torian also performing his part should give to this knowledge so im- 
parted to our school boys and girls the stamp of infallible history. 

National and State governments owe duties to the youth of the land 
which should not be shifted to the domain of authority of any existing 
social organization or power. First and foremost of these duties 18 
the duty of Nation and State to create in the heart of its boys and 
girls a deep and growing love for that government which rules over 
them, through the acquisition of an intelligent understanding of 
foundation principles upon which that government rests. 

Arising to-day in this fair land of ours, in the Jand of the Turk, 
Mongol, and Slay, also on the sail of the former Anglo-Saxon, the 
Teuton and the Frank, are class and social political movements having 
for their ultimate object the establishment of Utopian governments. 
Many of these revolutionary movements, aiming to establish new forms 
of government, are based on principles of government which are in 
direct conflict with fundamental principles of our Constitution. 

The spreading advancement of these frenzied political movements 
may at the present hour be stayed by the erection of immigration 
barriers, by the creation of a system of espionage, or by an enlarge- 
ment of our prison walls; but ultimately there is but one way remaining 
by which these movements can be successfully attacked and forever 
suppressed, and that is by the intelligent power of our future rising 
generation of young men and women, created and fashioned in the 
schools of our land. 

There Is functioning to-day at the seat of National Government a 
bureau of national education. Those learned educators in charge of 
this department of government have within ready reach great libraries, 
publie documents, and records necessarily needed for reference in pre- 
paring school textbooks on constitutional government. Close at hand 
‘are to be found distinguished talented men and women of all profes- 
sions, whose assistance in the preparation of such textbooks can be 
easily obtained by those in charge of this department. 

If this educational department of our National Government were 
directed by act of Congress to prepare an outline and form of such 
textbooks, such as may be copied after and followed by the several 
States in the preparation of this school textbook on constitutional gov- 
ernment, would not such a national move eventually raise the standard 


| of American citizenship and give lasting security to the foundation 


pillars of our Republic? If so, the necessity for the passage of such 
legislation should be called to the attention of our Representatives in 
Congress. 
ELLA DINSMORE SANDERSON 
Mr. McKINLEY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
101), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the Senate, miscellaneous 
items, fiscal year 1925, to Ella Dinsmore Sanderson, widow of George 
A. Sanderson, late Secretary of the Senate, a sum equal to one year’s 
salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, 
Said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances. 

WATER-POWER SITES 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not care to debate the 
question at this time, but I have certain letters from the office 
of the Secretary of War and certain newspaper clippings which 
I would like to have read at the desk. My State, I think, has 
had just about enough of the Federal Government taking the 
water power and giving it to private corporations. Later I 
shall ask the privilege of addressing the Senate on the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Clerk will 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

{From the Washington Daily News, December 16, 1925] 
WATER-POWER SITES BEING RAPIDLY GOBBLED Ur—Easy To GET AN 
OPTION FROM UNITED Srares—More THAN 500 APPLICATIONS 
APPROVED 
(By Ear! Sparling) 


Why not break into this new superpower business? It's easy. 

Just pick out a nice unocenpied power dam site, spend a few dollars 
incorporating a company, and apply to the Federal Power Commission 
for a preliminary permit. The permit won't cost you a cent, and it will 
give you one to three years’ option on the site. 

By the time It expires dam sites may be as scarce in this country as 
radio wave lengths, and all you'll have to do is reap the profit. 

RAPIDLY GROWING 

But you'll have to hurry, Since 1920, when Congress passed the 
power commission act, more than 24,183,608 estimated horsepower has 
been gobbled up. 
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The country's totat potential water resources, according to the Geo- 
logical Survey, will yield only 34,818,000 horsepower for 90 per cent 
of the year and 55,030,000 for 50 per cent of the year. 

The Federal commission has already granted more than 500 prelimi- 
nary applications, and some 150 more are pending, New applications 
are piling in 10 to 25 a month. 

A TYPICAL SITUATION 

The Tennessee River offers a typical situation. While Congress de- 
bates what it will do with the great Government-owned Muscle Shoals 
Dam there, four private corporations have moved to grab every avail- 
able dam site above the Government property. 

Only eight cities and one State, Illinois, appear in the list of appli- 

cants. The cities include Aberdeen, Wash.; Lewiston, Idaho; Peters- 
burg, Alaska; Los Angeles, Sacramento, Boise, Seattle, and Tacoma. 
Los Angeles has applied for nine sites. 


[From the Washington Dally News, Friday, December 18, 1925] 
FOR WHOM ARS THEY WORKING? 

When Congress ordered a power survey on the Tennessee River, at 
a cost of $500,000 to the people, was Congress aoting solely for the 
benefit of. private power interests? 

The Federal Power Commission seems to have thought so. 

The survey was made and the information obtained was, according 
to Senator MCKeLLAR, turned over to the power Interests without any 
notification to Congress that the work was even completed. 

Congress, in fact, was not advised until after hearing of petitions 
for the most valuable power dam sites had Ne been held in 
Chattanooga. 

McKELLar probably will contest the validity 75 the hearings before 
the Federal Power Commission finally acts on the petitions. But even 
if he protects the people’s interests along the Tennessee River he will 
be touching only the edge of the water-power problem. 

The News has pointed out how 
paying a cent to the Government, are obtaining options on every 
available dam site of any value from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

It is to be hoped the Tennessee River incident will cause such a 
congressional row that the Federal Power Commission will finaliy 
realize it is working for the people and not for the private power 
corporations. The commission is composed of the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture. O. C. 
Merrill is executive secretary. 


{Senate Document No. 20, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 
BROAD RIVER POWER CO. OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Letter from the Secretary of War, submitting in response to a Senate 
resolution of March 17, 1925, certain informatien relative to the 
legal right of the Broad River Power Co. to build a dam across the 
Broad River or the Congaree River 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 8, 1925, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Str: The following report is furnished in response to Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 30, March 17, 1925, which reads as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, requested 
immediately to inquire, investigate, and report to the Senate of the 
United States if the Broad River Power Company, of Columbia, South 
Carolina, had the legal right and power to build a dam or dams across 
Broad River or the Congaree River at or near Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, or near Peak, South Carolina; and if such dam has been con- 
structed, to ascertain if the corporation has fully complied with the 
act of Congress authorizing the construction; and if additional proj- 
ects are contemplated, to see that they fully comply with the act of 
Congress.” 

Investigation discloses that the Broad River Power Co. is a corpora- 
tion chartered by the State of South Carolina, July 19, 1924, and that 
it has no present ownership of any dam or dams, constructed or to be 
constructed, in the Broad River. 

The existing power dams in that river, beginning near the northern 
boundary of the State and proceeding downstream, are as follows: 


Distance 
mate date 
Location above | Built or operated by— 
Columbia ey ide 
i 
j 
Miles 
1. Gaston Shoals, near 106 Controlled by South Carolina | 1908, 
affney. Light, Power & e Shing 
(built by Electric Man 
ing & Power Co.). 
2. Cherokee Falls 88.5 5 Falls Manufacturing 1882. 
3. Ninety-nine Islands 94 Great Falls Power Co 1910. 
4. Lockhart Shoals 60 | Lockhart Power Co 8 U — - 
que! 
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5. Neale Shoals 
6. Parr Shoals, near 2 Constracted by the Parr Shoals 
Peak. Power Co.; controlled by the 
Columbia Railway, Gas & 
Electric Co. 


Built by Sh the State of South Caro- 
lina; by the Colum- 
2 alway, Gas & Electric 


7. Columbia City Dam.. 3 


There are no power dams on the Congaree River. 

The Columbia City Dam is understood to have been built about 
1888 and the Cherokee Falls Dam about 1882 under authority of State 
law. Such authority was sufficient at the time of their construction, 
as the Federal Government did not assume general jurisdiction over 
dams in navigable waters until the enactment by Congress of section 
7 of the river and harbor act of September 19, 1890. All the other 
dams described in the above list are understood to have been built 
since that date and without Federal authorization. 

While the Broad River Power Co, has no present ownership in the 
dams on the Broad River, it Is understood that a possibility of future 
ownership exists by virtue of an act of the State of South Carolina 
approved March 19, 1925, authorizing the sale to that company of the 
properties, charters, and other rights of the Columbia Railway, Gas & 
Electric Co., the Parr Shoals Co., the Columbia Gas Light Co., the 
South Carolina Power Co., the Saluda Manufacturing Co., the Cen- 
tral Carolina Power Co., and the Public Service Co. of South Caro- 
lina. So far as known the consolidation has not yet been effected. 
When it takes place, the Broad River Power Co. will be in possession 
of at least two dams on the Broad River not authorized by the Federal 
Government, namely, the one at Parr Shoals, near Peak, 27 miles 
above Columbia, and the Columbia City Dam, 3 miles above Columbia. 

Referring to the instructions in the resolution to see that additional 
projects contemplated fully comply with the act of Congress, it may 
be said that such projects will be subject to the provisions of the 
Federal water power act and will be duly supervised, if authorized, 
under licenses that may be issued by the Federal Power Commission. 

Respectfully, 
Dwicur F, Davis, 
Seoretary of W. 


UNITED STATES Sexate, 
CoMMITTER ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1925. 
Maj. Gen. Hanry TAYLOR, 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Genera: I notice by to-day’s South Carolina paper that 
certain people have called on you in reference to giving away certain 
waters under the name of the Santee power project. 

This is to notify you that I am absolutely opposed to this project 
and to this wonderful power being given to a few individuais. 

ery res f x 
rey peciu Coie. L. BLBASB. 

(Copies to each member of the Federal Power Commission and the 

executive secretary of the commission, Washington, D. C.) 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, December , 1925. 
Hon. Corts. L. BAASR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: 1. Reference is made to your letter of December 
11, 1925, regarding the Santee power project, in which you state that 
you are absolutely opposed to this project and to this power being 
given to a few individuals. 

2. The Federal Power Commission was created by an act of Con- 
gress dated June 10, 1920. One of its varied duties cited in the above 
act is to issue licenses to citizens of the United States for the purpose 
of constructing, operating, and maintaining dams, water conduits, 
reservoirs, etc., necessary or convenient for the improvement of naviga- 
tion, and for the development, transmission, and utilization of power 
across, along, from, or in any of the navigable waters of the United 
States, provided, in the judgment of the commission, the development 
should not be undertaken by the United States itself. 

3. In accordance with authority conferred on the Federal Power 
Commission by the act, that commission, after due publicity had been 
given to the case and investigation made as to its merits, issued a 
license to the Columbia Railway & Navigation Co. to construct and 
operate a power development and to utilize therefor such waters from 
the Santee River as were not needed for navigation thereon. I do not 
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understand that the Heense has, however, been accepted as yet, but that 
consideration of changes of some of the conditions is pending. 

4. It is my understanding that Congress passed the Federal power 
act to develop our latent water power and authorize private parties to 
build and utilize power projects on navigable waters of the United 
States, provided the requirements of the act for the protection of the 
public are fully complied with. 

Very respectfully, 
H. TAYLOR, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to detain the 
Senate but a moment in regard to the newspaper clippings 
‘which have just been read from the desk. I am not informed 
about the other matters, but in regard to what has been stated 
in the newspapers relative to the surveys on the Tennessee 
River, I think those statements might be misleading as to the 
attitude of Congress and as to a friend and former colleague 
who was the mover in regard to those surveys. 

Some years ago in the development of the Muscle Shoals 
project it was fully realized that the conservation of the waters 
of the upper Tennessee meant a large increase of the water 
power at Muscle Shoals, and those gentlemen who belong to 
an association called the Tennessee River Improvement Asso- 
ciation, which is an organization purely for the development 
of the power and navigation of that river, interested them- 
selves in securing a survey of the upper Tennessee River. 


Senator Shields, our former colleague and my friend, took the 


initiative in the matter and introduced a resolution, which 
was finally agreed to and became incorporated in a river and 
harbor bill, providing for a survey. of the water-power possi- 
bilities of the upper Tennessee River, which were at that time 
unknown. f 

There has been no grant of the water powers there; nobody 
has given them away; they are still in the control of the Goy- 
ernment; and if the Congress ever desires to act—and some- 
times we doubt either its ability or its desire to act in these 
matters—it may do so. The survey to which I refer was made, 
however, in the interest of the public, in the interest of the 
conservation of the power at the Government dam at Muscle 
Shoals. 

To illustrate, I desire briefly to call the attention of Senators 
to just one dam in that suryey. Major Fiske, who conducted 
most of these surveys, has reported that in Cove Creek, in the 
Clinch River, which is one of the tributaries of the Tennessee 
River, a dam can be built for $15,000,000 which in itself will 
furnish annually 200,000 horsepower. It would create a great 
reservoir, a lake behind it, and by the proper raising and lower- 
ing of such a dam, which is recommended by Major Fiske, 
the primary power at Muscle Shoals would be increased 100,000 
horsepower annually. 

So it is perfectly evident when former ‘Senator Shields pro- 
posed this survey, when he threw his energy and efforts behind 
it, and when the Congress approved it, a great service was per- 
formed in the public interest. Congress and the public had no 
definite knowledge on this subject. They knew it was possible 
to construct dams. They knew their potential possibilities; 
but. they had no idea definitely, from an engineering stand- 
point, what might lie behind the power in the upper Tennessee 
Valley until the survey was made. So, although this survey has 
cost the Treasury of the United States several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, if the Congress shall act wisely and well on the 
information which has been laid before it, the survey may 


redound to the benefit of the American people to the extent of 


many hundreds of millions of dollars, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word in 
regard to the power survey: ef the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries. I have always contended since we haye- been 
studying and investigating the power possibilities at Muscle 
Shoals that the right way, no matter for whom it might be done, 
to develop the power on the Tennessee River and its tributaries 
was to consider that system as a whole and not to grant per- 
mission to build dams here and there without regard to the 
full development, the maximum development, of the stream. 
Since the Government is interested to the extent of a great many 
million dollars at Muscle Shoals and since the value of the 
Government's property depends to a very great extent upon the 
amount of secondary power which can theré be converted into 
primary power, it follows that the Government of the United 
States is directly interested in any activity or any survey for 
me purpose of developing the Tennessee River and its tribu- 
taries. ; SiT 

Going over the dam at Muscle Shoals there are now in round 
numbers 100,000 primary horsepower, and yet there are seasons 
of the year when there is enough water going over that dam to 
develop a million horsepower. A scientific development of the 
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Tennessee River system would convert a large amount of that 
secondary power into primary power. In other words, by the 
construction of dams, if the nature of the terrain is such that 
they can be constructed, the flood waters would be held back, 
and to be released at the time of minimum flow, so that we 
would have a larger minimum flow and a smaller maximum 
flow. Every dam that holds back the water of the Tennessee 
River or any of its tributaries above Dam No. 2 will have such 
a tendency. 

It has always been my idea that a complete survey of the 
entire system ought to be made before we start to lease the 
right to construct danis, which would naturally be selected by 
private parties at the most advantageous points. It might be 
when considered as a whole that some of the dams will be 
located elsewhere so as to obtain, under a complete develop- 
ment, the maximum amount of power at the minimum cost. 
Since the Goverument is already interested and its own prop- 
erty can be made more valuable if the various portions of the 
river are scientifically and efficiently deyeloped, it has seemed 
to me that, until we know what we are going to do with 
Muscle Shoals, the Federal Power Commission ought not to be 
promiscuously dealing out to private parties the right to con- 
struct dams. 

I submitted this morning, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, which has had the con- 
sideration of all the subjects relating to Muscle Shoals, a 
resolution similar to the one which was submitted and which 
was pending here the other day in regard to the Colorado 
River, concerning the right of the power commission to grant 
anybody a lease on the Tennessee River or its tributaries until 
Congress has finally acted on the Muscle Shoals project. I 
am going, if I can; to secure a report from the committee on 
that resolution. I hope to have it adopted in the Senate and 
in the House. It seems to me that at the present time, when 
it is unknown what disposition is going to be made of that 
valuable property, we ought not to tie our hands so that we 
can not get the maximum amount of power. Incidentally, 
such a program will develop the maximum amount of navi- 
gation, which is another thing that ought to be taken into 
consideration. The dams should be located with reference to 
navigation as well as power, and with reference also to the 
control of the flood waters of the Mississippi Valley. If prop- 
erly worked together, they will all dovetail, and we ought not 
to make any mistake. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether or not the survey which was authorized in the river 
and harbor bill has been completed. I remember very dis- 
tinctly the matter coming up before the Commerce Committee, 
and we all favored it, I think. Has that survey been com- 
pleted, and has a report been made on the survey? Have we 
now got the full information? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know whether it has been completed 
or not. It has not been reported to Congress, and I understand 
it has not yet been entirely completed. 

Mr, FLETCHER. That is my understanding, too. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment to enable me to make a statement about the 
matter? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be through in just a moment. If the 
Senator will defer his remarks for a moment, he can make the 
statement in his own time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All right. I shall be glad to answer the 
Senator’s question at that time. may 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me, Mr. President, that whatever 
we do down there ought to be done in an efficient and a scien- 
tific way, because power, navigation, and flood eontrol are all 
important things, and we ought to build the dams there with 
reference to all of them. f 

Mr, MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I was out of the Chamber 
a moment ago when the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] first brought up this matter. I have not heard all he 
said. I join with him in saying that my former colleague, 
Senator Shields, took an active hand in water-power matters 
and in this survey, and so did I. So far as this survey of the 
Tennessee River is concerned, we acted together, and very vig- 
orously undertook to get this power survey established for the 
Tennessee River, and owing to the approval of the committee 
and the Congress we did get it through. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Presiden 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator will allow me to 
say that I meant no reflection on the Senator from Tennessee. I 
happened to haye in my desk the various stages of the proceeding 
in reference to that development, and I went over the memo- 
randum with Senator Shields when he introduced it. That 1s 
the reason why I referred to him as the author of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator is wrong about who 
introduced it; but so far as the power bill is concerned, of 
course, that was introduced by Senator Shields. So far as 
the authorization of the survey was concerned, it was intro- 
duced here in the Senate and introduced by myself, as I recall 
it. I am sure I introduced the last authorization for $300,000, 
as I remember. Senator Shields may have introduced the first 
one. But however that may be, Senator Shields was very thor- 
oughly for it and very actively for the survey, as I was. I do 
not desire to take any credit that was due Senator Shields. We 
were both for it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Ihave a memorandum on the subject in 
my desk. I would not reflect on the Senator at all, and if I 
have made a mistake I shall be glad to correct it; but I will 
send over to my office and get the memorandum and put it in 
to-day's Recorp, so that there may be no doubt about the 
matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That will be entirely all right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD subsequently said: Mr. President, this 
morning, in connection with the discussion of the survey of 
the upper Tennessee River, I stated that I had a memorandum 
on the desk in my office showing the various processes and 
procedures during the last five years in connection with the 
appropriations for that survey and the activities in connection 
with it. I have that statement in my hand, and not desiring 
to take up the time of the Senate to have it read I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in the Recorp as a part of 
the remarks I made this morning. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

May, 1925. 
TENNESSPE RIVER SURVEY—PROGRESS IN FIVE YEARS 


1920.. June 5, 1920, in the rivers and harbors bill (Public, No. 263, 
66th Cong.) the first authorization was made for preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of “ Tennessee River and tributaries in North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Kentucky.” 

1022, The following is the legislative history on the survey in 1922; 

May 22, 1922, the rivers and harbors bill (H. R. 10766, 67th Cong., 
2d seas.) passed the House, with no mention of a survey of the Ten- 
nessee. ‘ 

July 10, 1922, the rivers and harbors bill as it passed the House 
was reported with amendments by Senate Committee on Commerce to 
Senate, Still no mention was made in this bill of a survey of the 
Tennessee. 

July 18, 1922, Senator Shields proposed the following amendment to 
be inserted in the House bill (H. R. 10766): 

“Tetinessee River, Tenn. and Ala.: Such portion of the avail- 
able balances of funds heretofore appropriated and allotted for the 
improyement of Tennessee River above Chattanooga, and from Chat- 
tanooga to Riverton, as may be deemed advisable by the Secretary 
of War, may be expended on the survey of the river recommended 
in the report submitted in House Document No, 319, Sisty-seventh 
Congress, second session.” 

This amendment was ordered to lie on the table. 

September 11, 1922, during consideration of the rivers and harbors 
bill in Committee of the Whole on the floor of the Senate Senator 
Shields offered the following amendment: i 

“Tennessee River and tributaries in North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Kentucky: Survey In accordance with report submitted 
in House Document No. 319, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.” 
Which amendment was immediately agreed to. The rivers and harbors 
bill was thereafter reported to the Senate from the Committee of the 
Whole and was passed. 

September 15, 1922, the House conference report submitted the fol- 
lowing substitute for the Senate amendment: 

“Tennessee River and tributaries, North Carolina, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Kentucky: Survey, at a cost not to exceed $200,000.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Senate conferees and was in- 
cluded in the rivers and harbors bill as it was approved on September 
22, 1022. 

1923. Allotment of $100,000 for survey of the Tennessee River. 

1924. Allotment of additional $100,000 for survey of the Tennessee 
River. ; 

1926. The rivers and harbors authorization bill (Public, No. 585, 
68th Cong.), approved March 8, 1925, contains the following item 
under “ works of improvement hereby adopted and authorized, to be 
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prosecuted under the direction of the Secretary of War and supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers": 

“Tennessee River and tributaries, North Carolina, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Kentucky: The completion of the survey recommended in 
House Document No, $19, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, 18 
hereby authorized, at a cost not to exceed $315,800, in addition to the 
amount authorized in the river and harbor act approved September 
22, 1922. That funds for the prosecution of this work may be allotted 
from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made by Congress for the 
improvement, preservation, and maintenance of rivers and harbors.” 

April 3, 1925, an allotment of $200,000 additional was made for the 
survey. 


Mr.. McKELLAR. I want to say that the Senator from 
Alabama is also mistaken about there being a report from the 
War Department to the Congress on the subject of the develop- 
ment of water power on the Tennessee River. The War 
Department has made no report to the Congress; but recently 
the War Department did make a report apparently to certain 
interests in and out of Tennessee about the matter, of which 
I complained at the time and complain now. Here we were 
put in the attitude of the Congress having spent some $500,000 
to have the facts in reference to the development of water 
power on the Tennessee River reported to the Congress, so 
that the Congress might take proper action in connection 
therewith—a matter of the greatest importance—but the War 
Department has not reported to the Congress at all, although 
a report evidently has been made to interested people, and a 
hearing was had recently to take the first steps in order to 
preclude all other bidders from bidding for any of these power 
sites under the water power act. 

I think it is exceedingly unfair for the War Department 
not to have reported to the Congress, which furnished the 
money to enable them to make this investigation, and to make 
their report to other people. Their report was published in 
the New York Times some three or four weeks ago—the report 
that they made not to the Congress of the United States, 
which furnished the money to make the investigation, but to 
the interests that were busy in obtaining power sites along the 
Tennessee River, and obtaining them before any investigation 
was completed or Congress had time to consider the report. 
In addition active efforts were being made in the Senate for 
the Government itself to develop this very power. 

I protested at the time, Mr. President, against this action of 
the War Department in not reporting to the Congress first, so 
that the Congress might have an opportunity to pass upon a 
matter of such yital importance. It seems that their survey, 
already made, shows that several million horsepower can be 
developed along the Tennessee River, That is a matter of 
vital importance to the people of our State and the people of 
adjoining States. 

The power ought to be developed, but it ought to be developed 
along lines that are absolutely fair and just toward the people 
as well as toward the interests that are seeking to gobble it up, 
and under regulations that will guarantee to the people fair 
and just rates. 

The General Electric Co. has gone down there and has un- 
dertaken to gobble up this water power. I am informed that 
sessions were held at night, so as to hurry the matter along. 
Evidently they were afraid that in some way the Congress might 
hear of this report that it had ordered and stop the proceed- 
ings. It was an unseemly thing to have done, and ought not 
to have been done; and I here and now, in my place in the 
Senate, protest as vigorously as I know how against the un- 
seemly haste upon the part of the War Department, and ap- 
parently the unseemly haste upon the part of the Power 
Commission. It ought not to be. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am rather surprised at what the 
senior Senator from Tennessee has just stated. Of course, 
this matter is in his State, and I am sure that he is better 
informed about it than I am, and he ought to be. The inter- 
est I have in it is that the water from the upper Tennessee 
that comes out of Tennessee flows into Alabama at Muscle 
Shoals, and, more than that, I have a cabin up in those moun- 
tains where I live part of the summer, and am familiar with 
the territory; but what I want to say to the Senator is that I 
think he is mistaken about the War Department. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have asked for a report, and they said 
they had no report. They said that it will take another ap- 
propriation to enable them to make a report, and yet the New 
York Times quotes the report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I should 
like to make a statement for his information. I did not draw 
any conclusion from the report when I got it, and I do not 
refer to a general report for the whole upper Tennessee. Last 
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summer, when I was spending part of my summer vacation in 
the Senator’s State at my cabin in east Tennessee 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know of no better place where the Sena- 
tor could spend his vacation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator. It is a very de- 
lightful place. Last summer the War Department—no special 
interest, but the War Department—sent me, as an official docu- 
ment, Major Fiske’s report in regard to Cove Creek Dam. Of 
course, that related to only one of these dams; but that report 
evidently was not concealed. I did not apply for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I applied for it and could not get it, and 
I was told that no report had been made; that whatever infor- 
mation they had was information that they were collecting, and 
that it was not in condition to be passed out to a Senator of 
the United States; and the Assistant Chief of Engineers, Mr. 
Jadwin, declined to give me any information about it, saying 
General Taylor was away and I would have to wire him at 
Sheffield. I wired him and got no information. Evidently 
the Senator from Alabama had more influence with the en- 
gineering department of the Department of War than the 
Senator from Tennessee had. I do not know whether it was 
because the Senator from Tennessee was opposed to the im- 
mediate and hasty granting of these permits, or why it was, 
but he could-not get the information. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to say to the Senator from 
Tennessee that I am not claiming any greater influence with 
the War Department than he has, and do not think I have it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I judged from the Senator's statement 
that he has it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I merely want to say to him, however, 
in confirmation of what I said originally, that this report 
came to me, and it was printed. It was not typewritten. It 
was not a private document. I have talked to other people 
who have read it. It was a printed document issued by Major 
Fiske as a report to the War Department as to the availability 
and power of Coye Creek Dam. I did not ask for it. I was 
not an applicant for it. It may haye come to me because every- 
body in that section knows, I think, that I am interested in 
the Tennessee River; but I did not make any particular appli- 
cation for it. I read it with great interest, however. It is one 
of the great power sites in this country, and as far as I know 
it had all the earmarks of being given general publicity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ‘siked over the telephone with General 
Jadwin, whom I uné<rstand to be the Assistant Chief of 
Engineers, and General Jadwin said that there has been no 
report; that the department had collected a large mass of 
information, but that there was no printed report of any kind 
and none could be giyen me, and no information could be given 
me; and yet on that very day, or the next perhaps, I read in 
the New York Times quotations from the very report that 
General Jadwin had told me did not exist. I am convinced 
General Jadwin did not know when he talked to me that any 
report was in existence. The Senator from Alabama may have 
her that report, but the Senator from Tennessee did not 
get it. 

The Assistant Chief of Engineers did not have it. I think 
that any Senator or any Member of the House was entitled to 
a report for which the Congress had appropriated some five 
hundred thousand dollars, as I recall the entire amount. I 
had taken the liveliest interest in the water-power situation 
on the Tennessee River in my State. It is a matter of vital 
importance to the industries of my State. The power ought to 
be developed. It must be developed. I am heartily in favor of 
it. I want it developed for the greatest good of our people, 
I worked for the authorization of the survey, with the result 
that it is given out, according to the Senator from Alabama, 
to those who are favorable to the power companies having 
ii-- — 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But not to those who want to have it 
investigated. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from Tennessee will 
allow me; he must be fair with me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Surely; I would not want to be unfair, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not said that it was given out to 
anybody who was in favor of it. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. The Senator said he had it. 3 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I am very favorable toward 
the improvement of the great natural resources of the Senator’s 
State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am, too. The Senator can not be more 
in favor of it than Iam. I have shown that by my uniform ac- 
tivity to have this survey made, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am in favor of it, but I want to say 
to. the Senator again that this was as early as last August. 
It was not the report of the War Department; it was the re- 
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port of Major Fiske to the War Department. Major Fiske 
was the engineer in charge. It was printed. I read it in 
printed form, with maps showing the location—I mean, little 
drawings. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am lad that they gave it to one Sena- 
tor, anyhow. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The only thing is that I must say that 
it was scattered around in August and came to me without 
any special solicitation. I do not think, so far as Cove Creek 
Dam is concerned, that there was any effort to conceal, it; and 
I want to say to the Senator that it is one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable reports I ever read 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And I commend it to the Senator's 
early and serious consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I can get it, I shall be delighted to 
consider it. Nothing would give me more pleasure. I want to 
ask now if any other Member of the Senate has received the 
report or considered it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from California. 
I hope the Senator has received it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the matter before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So far as I am concerned, I have said all 
that I desire to say to-day. A few days ago I received a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, which seems to me to be very 
full of errors, and I shall undertake to point out those errors 
within a day or two. 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer a resolution and ask that 
it be read and then that it lie on the table, and I shall call 
it up at the earliest opportunity. I ask that it may be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 102) was read as follows: 


Whereas the United States Tariff Commission was created by Con- 
gress to be a nonpartisan agency for the impartial finding of facts 
and the collection of information respecting the operation and effect 
of tariff duties upon the revennes of the Government and the in- 
dustries and commerce of the country; and 

Whereas said commission by the tariff act of 1922 was invested with 
the power to make investigations and to make recommendations to 
the President with respect to the administration of sections 315 and 
316, comprising the so-called flexible provisions of said tariff act, 
which authorize the President to raise or lower within limitations 
any duty imposed upon imports by said act; and 

Whereas said tariff commission has made investigations respecting 
the duties on wheat and wheat products, bran, sodium nitrite, barium 
dioxide, diethyl barbiturie acid, oxalic acid, sugar, cotton warp-knit 
fabric, cotton gloves, bob-white quail, wall pockets, potassium chlorate, 
thymol, thymol crystals, scientific instruments, drawing instruments, 
copper, maple sugar, maple sirup, black strap, cane sirup, edible 
molasses, sugar beets, and fresh-water fish; and 

Whereas in conformity to the recommendations of the tariff com- 
mission in that behalf, the President has decreased the duty on bob- 
white quail from 50 cents to 25 cents per bird and the duty on bran 
from 15 per cent to 7% per cent; and 

Whereas the President has increased the duty on sodium nitrite, 
barium dioxide, diethyl barbituric acid, oxalic acid, and potassium 
chlorate, and has under advisement increases of the duty on sugar, 
cotton warp-knit fabric, cotton gloves, wall pockets; and 

Whereas the President has increased the duty on wheat to 42 cents 
per bushel and upon wheat products to $1.04 per hundred pounds 
without creating an adequate market for the wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts produced in the United States by reason of which there is wide- 
spread dissatisfaction in the agricultural regions and inability on the 
part of the farmers, as claimed by them, to market their surplus of wheat 
and other grains, except at prices below the point of remuneration 
for the moneys expended in production; and 

Whereas the farmers of the country, notwithstanding the low price 
of wheat, corn, and other grains, are required to pay unreasonably high 
prices for manufactured articles, because of the unreasonably high 
duties imposed by said tariff act upon manufactured articles, of which 
condition the Tariff Commission has made no investigation and has 
recommended no measures of relief; and 

Whereas there is a widespread belief that the Tariff Commission as 
at present constituted is not carrying out the purposes for which it 
was organized, but is rather an agency which protects the interests of 
trusts and monopolies and industrial organizations which have ex- 
ploited the people through excessive tariff duties and monopolistic con- 
trol of the commodities entering into the lives of the people, and is 
more concerned in maintaining embargoes upon imports than in secur- 
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ing a competitive market and freeing the people from the yoke of 
monopolistic control: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate appoint a select com- 
mittee, to consist of fiye Senators, to include at least one Member of each 
of the three political parties represented in the Senate, which committee 
is authorized and directed to investigate the activities and services of 
the United States Tariff Commission with respect to the administra- 
tion of sections 315 and 316 of the tariff act of 1922, and report to 
the Senate its findings in the premises. Such select committee is 
authorized to hold public hearings, to send for persons and papers, to 
administer oaths, to sit during the session or during any recess of the 
Senate, and to sit at such places as it may deem adyisable. Any sub- 
committee of such select committee duly authorized thereto may exer- 
cise the powers conferred upon the committee by this resolution. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator who introduced this resolution, as I am 
sure he does not want to state anything inaccurately, As I 
caught the reading of the resolution, it states that the Presi- 
dent has under advisement an increase in the tariff on sugar. 

Mr. KING. So I am advised. That is to say, he has under 
advisement the recommendations of the Tariff Commission with 
respect to sugar and many other commodities. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Utah if there 
is anything in the resolution providing for an investigation of 
the action of the President in removing Mr. Culbertson, vice 
chairman of the Tariff Commission, who joined with other 
members of the commission to reduce the tariff on sugar, and 
the deporting of Mr. Culbertson to Rumania? 

Mr. KING. I think that the resolution is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to call for an investigation of the activities of the 
Tariff Commission, which would involve indirectly, if not 
directly, the reasons why Mr. Culbertson was separated from 
the Tariff Commission, when he was rendering most efficient 
and patriotic service, and sent to Rumania, and what influ- 
ences were set in motion to bring about the remoyal of a most 
capable and honest official. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the resolution is so broad, it is all 
right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am positive that the Presi- 
dent has no idea whatever of increasing the duty on sugar. 

Mr. KING. There is no asseveration in the resolution that 
that is the case. It merely challenges attention to the fact that 
the question is under consideration, based upon the recom- 
mendations, whatever they are, of the Tariff Commission. I do 
not state the nature of the recommendations, whether they 
lower or raise rates. Of course, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is closer to the President of the United 
States than I am, and he may have information relative to the 
intentions and purposes of the President that I do not possess. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to repeat that the President of the 
United States has no intention of increasing the rate on sugar, 
nor has he ever uttered a word which could be construed as 
indicating such a desire on his part. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The President has no intention, since the 
Tariff Commission has been revamped, of reducing the tariff on 
sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. With the price of sugar lower than it was 
before the war, I do not think there is any necessity of going 
into the question of reducing the rate on sugar, a commodity 
that is raised by the farmer, and the price of which, compara- 
tively, is lower than that of any other commodity in the United 
States. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator if he did not state 
on the floor of the Senate that a tariff on sugar of 1.6 cents 
is quite sufficient to meet any importation from Cuba into this 
country, and if he did not write a letter to that effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, I did not, I will say to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the 
table, as requested by the junior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now offer the resolution which I sent to the 
desk. I ask that it be read, and I shall ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is one resolution before 
the Senate now. 

Mr. KING. No; I asked that my resolution lie on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before another one is taken up, if the senior 
Senator from Utah will pardon me, I want to make an inquiry 
of the junior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I will be glad to answer the question if I can. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator can answer it, I think. The 
Senator has asked that his resolution lie on the table. I myself 
am willing that it shall be taken up at any time, or that it 
shall be taken up right now, but when it comes up I desire to 
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be heard at some length on the resolution, I wanted to call 
the Senator's attention to that fact. I would not like to have 
his resolution taken up in my absence, and I wish he would give 
the Senate notice when he expects to call it up. 

Mr. KING, I do not want to interfere with the considera- 
tion of the Nye case, which is a matter of the highest privilege. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not, either. 

Mr. KING. A debate upon the resolution I have offered 
would have infringed upon the time which it is desired shall 
be devoted to the consideration of this privileged matter. I 
can assure the Senator that my resolution will not be taken 
up in his absence, and I shall advise him in advance, I hone 
to have it taken up for consideration sometime during the 
latter part of the week. 

Mr. SMOOT, I now offer the resolution which I sent to the 
desk and which I ask to have read. Then I shall ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 
aoe VICE PRESIDENT, The Clerk will read the resolu 

on. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 108) as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance of the United States 
Senate is hereby directed to conduct an investigation of the opera: 
tion of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 and of the functions and 
activities of the United States Tariff Commission, and report to the 
Senate the results of its investigations, with recommendations, be 
fore the close of the present session, 

The investigation shall relate, among other subjects, to— 

First. The powers conferred upon the Tarif Commission by section 
315. 

Second. The rules and regulations adopted by the Tarif Commission 
for the application of the statute. 

Third. The procedure of the commission in the conduct of its in 
vestigations and of its public hearings. 

Fourth. The number and nature of the applications received by the 
commission for action under section 318. 

Fifth. The number of investigations instituted. 

Sixth, The number of investigations completed. 

Seventh. The methods employed to ascertain domestic and foreign 
costs of production, 

Eighth. The methods by which the principal competing country is 
determined, X 

Ninth, The methods by which the difference in costs of production 
in the United States and in the principal competing country are ascer- 
tained. 

Tenth. The part taken by economists and experts of the staff in 
investigations conducted pursuant to the provisious of section 315. 

Eleventh. What use has been made of invoice prices as evidence 
of cost of production and in what manner such use of invoice prices 
could be extended. 

Twelfth. The difficulties, if any, encountered in the application of 
the provisions of section 315, and amendments to or changes in sec- 
tion 315 that appear necessary or desirable. 

The committee is authorized to summon witnesses, administer oaths, 
take testimony, and to require the production of papers, books, and 
records of the Tariff! Commission, so far as authorized by law. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. KING. The resolution offered by the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance covers in part some of the ground which 
is covered by the resolution which I have offered. Obviously 
it is impossible, in the limited time this morning, to consider 
my resolution, which ought to have precedence over the resolu- 
tion offered by the senior Senator from Utah. Therefore, in 
view of the fact that I have asked that the resolution offered 
by me lie on the table until it can be considered without im- 
proper limitations of time, I shall object to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution just read. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I rose to object to the present 
consideration of the resolution unless we can have an unger- 
standing that there will be a reasonable opportunity for debate 
on it. I have no objection to taking it up at any time, but I 
want to be heard on tle resolution, the same as I want to be 
heard on the one offered by the junior Senator from Utah. It 
does not seem to me that we ought to pass them both, but 
there will be same debate on whichever one is taken up, and 
I shall object, either now or hereafter, to putting either one 
through by unanimous consent. There will be several hours of 
discussion. If Senators want that discussion now, I am willing 
to have it now, or to have it at any time; but let it be under- 
stood that there is going to be some debate on either one of 
these resolutions. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Let the Chair call the attention of 
the senior Senator from Utah to the fact that in the last para- 
graph of his resolution there is a provision for the expenditure 
of money. Would not that require its reference to the Com- 
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mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate? > 

Mr. SMOOT. The Finance Committee having received au- 
thority to hold hearings and to pay the expenses attached 
thereto, to send for witnesses, and to have printing done, the 
authority having been granted by resolution at the beginning 
of this session, it was my opinion that that resolution, so far 
as the expenses were concerned, would cover this special in- 
vestigation. That is the only reason why I thought it was not 
necessary for the resolution to go to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What disposition does the Senator 
desire to have made of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is any question about it, I am perfectly 
willing to have it go to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and let that committee re- 
port it out. I thought the original resolution giving the 
Finance Committee authority to make investigations, to send 
for witnesses, to pay the expenses of reporting, and so forth, 
was broad enough to cover this investigation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over, if the 
Senator has any objection to its reference to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that it be referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
let them decide the matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. If one of these resolutions goes to that 
e the other resolution should also go to that com- 
mittee. 

Mr, SMOOT. I am speaking of the one I introduced. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the Senator is interested in his 
resolution and is opposed to the other. We are interested in 
the one presented by the junior Senator from Utah, and opposed 
to that introduced by the senior Senator. So we do not want 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate to bring out the resolution offered by the senior 
Senator, and give us no chance to yote on this other proposi- 
tion. It seems to me, therefore, that if one resolution goes to 
that committee, both of them should go to it. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
The senior Senator from Utah has asked unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of his resolution. The junior 
Senator from Utah has objected, and under the rule the resolu- 
tion automatically goes over to another day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. When the resolution is before the 
Senate, the Senate can make any disposition that it chooses of 
it. There is no rule requiring that it shall He on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless the junior Senator from 
Utah withdraws his objection, the resolution will go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the resolution go to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. On what ground? 

Mr. HARRISON. On the ground that if one of the resolu- 
tions goes to that committee, both should be referred to it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over for 
one day under the rule. 


TAXES PAID BY ANTHRACITE COAL CORPORATION 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, there is pending and 
on the desk Senate Resolution 99. As it will undoubtedly pro- 
voke some debate—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was about to lay that 
resolution before the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution may go over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, the resolution will go over for one day. 

The resolution (S. Res. 99), submitted by Mr. La Forterre 
on December 22, 1925, is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to furnish to the Senate a statement based 
on corporation income-tax returns covering the year 1924 showing for 
each corporation engaged in the mining of anthracite coal the amount 
of capital stock, the amount of invested capital, the amount of net 
income, the amount charged to depletion and depreciation accounts, 
and the amount of Federal tax pald by each such corporation. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I send to the desk a clipping 
from the Washington D News of Saturday last which I 
would like to have read and I then desire to make a few com- 
ments with reference to it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, January 2, 1926] 


BUDGET Boss UNRUFFLED BY SHERRILL BLAST—LORD “ UNINTERESTED ” 
IN CHARGE He SoucnHr Gac—WILt Nor EXPLAIN LETTER TO PRESI- 
DENT IN WHICH He SOUGHT TO CURB CRITICISM OF BUREAU—OWES 
NoTHInG TO PUnLI c-“ I Don’r Care WHAT PEOPLE THINK OF MB 
on THE BUDGET,” SAYS OFFICIAL AX WIELDER 


Budget Director Lord “isn't interested” in Col. C. O. Sherrill’s 
charges that Lord tried to “ muzzle” criticism of the Budget estimates, 

He doesn't care what Sherrill or any other Government official or 
other individual might bave to say about the Budget. 

“The letter I wrote to President Coolidge about Sherrill’s Philadel- 
phia speech was confidential,” Lord said. “ If Sherrill chose to make it 
public, that was his concern. 

“I bave nothing to say beyond that letter. I never give interviews 
or make public statements, 

“TI don't care what people think of me or the Budget, I am simply 
carrying out the President's policies and acting on the President's 
orders.” 

INDEPENDENT 


“I didn't seek the Budget Bureau job. I was drafted for it. I'm 
not dependent on it. I could make many times what I earn here if I 
went outside the Government. 

“I didn’t create the Budget or the Budget Bureau. I don't care 
what people say about me or the Budget. That's the reason I've got 
along in this job. 

“ Congress is responsible for the Budget and the Budget Bureau. The 
President is responsible, under the provisions of the Budget act, for 
procedure in Budget hearings and other work in preparation of esti- 
mates, I have nothing to do with it.” 

NO PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 

Answering a question as to Sherrill’s charge that the public has no 
chance to know about progress on Budget appropriations under “ star- 
chamber” procedure, Lord said: 

“The Budget is only a recommendation from the President to Con- 
gress. Congress appropriates, The Budget Bureau has no such power.“ 

Lord refused to comment on his letter to the President asking a curb 
on Sherrill for having criticized the Budget Bureau's allowances for 
Washington park extensions. 

“I pon’? CARE” 

“I haven't even read what Sherrill said,” Lord said. “I don't intend 
to. I don’t care what he said. 

“ Sherrill’s a splendid administrative officer and has done good work 
here. But when it comes to anything he has to say about the Budget, 
I have no comment.” 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, if Budget Director Lord 
made the statements credited to him in the news article just 
read—and there is no apparent reason why the authenticity of 
the article should be questioned; there has been no public 
denial, so far as I haye seen—then I, for one, wish to enter 
vigorous protest on the floor of the Senate. 

Director Lord is quoted as having said, in response to a 
query as to what he thought of the charges made by Col. C. O. 
Sherrill that he (Lord) tried to muzzle criticism of the Budget 
every “I do not care what people think of me or the 

u ge * 

Mr. President, if General Lord, as a servant of the people, 
has not vet been advised of his responsibilities to the public, it 
is about time he was so advised in no uncertain terms. 

Who is this man Lord who has the effrontery boldly to- de- 
clare his independence of the people; who has the temerity to 
resurrect a “ public-be-damned policy, which I thought a relic 
of the days of Mark Hanna? 

Who is this two-star artist who intimates that, because he 
was appointed by Calvin Coolidge, he is immune from public 
criticism? 

Why should he not care about what people think of his con- 
duct of a public office, an office which presumes to tell you and 
me how we shall spend the people’s money? I must confess 
that I can not appreciate the gentleman’s mode of reasoning. 

I say without fear of contradiction that it is the people's 
business to know how billions of dollars are being allocated 
each year for the maintenance and upkeep of the people's Gov- 
ernment. If it is not the people’s business, whose business is 
it? 

I do not know Col. C. O. Sherrill, but I have always found 
him a most efficient director of the office of public buildings and 
public parks of the National Capitol, an office from which he 
recently resigned, but I do believe—and I herewith affirm that 
as a private ‘citizen—that Colonel Sherrill has every right in 
the world constructively and fairly to criticize Major General 
Lord without that officer intimating that it is none of his busi- 
ness or none of the people's business. 
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“I did not seek the Budget Bureau job. I was drafted for It. 
I. could make many times what I earn here if I went outside 
the Government,” continues this Lord person's statement. If 
he did not seek the job, and yet accepts the job when it is 
offered to him, does he not also accept certain responsibilities 
which attach to all public office? Does the mere fact that an 
officer of the Government is appointed by the President and 
not elected by popular suffrage make him any the less open to 
honest criticism? I have been a publie servant the greater part 
of my life, and | the answer to my own query is “no,” un- 
equivocally “ no.” 

I do not wish to be reported as having expressed an opinion 
as to the merits or demerits of any quarrel which may have 
arisen between Colonel Sherrill and General Lord. It is prob- 
able that the letter which Lord wrote to President Coolidge, 
wherein he (Lord) criticized Sherrili's Philadelphia speech, 
was confidential, as Lord says it was. It may even be true that 
Lord was unjustly criticized by Sherrill. I do ndt know. I do 
not care. It is entirely foreign to my criticisms of General 
Lord's attitude as expressed by his words, “I do not care what 
the people think.” 

I care, Mr. President, and I know that you care what the 
people think of us and our public stewardship. Why should 
not a mere appointee of the President of these United States 
care what the people think? If the people rose in arms and 
refused to pay the bills recommended to the President and the 
Congress by the Budget Director, then, Mr. President, General 
Lord would have to care. Then, perforce, he might be com- 
pelled to seek the job at which he says, “I could make many 
times what I can earn here if I went outside the Government.” 

Seeking and finding a competent job outside the Government 
are two varied and distinct propositions, and if General Lord 
brings with him into private life the feeling that the American 
people will have no interest or concern in his activities, there 
is not a ruling business in this man's country that would 
tolerate him around its office. 

No, Mr. President, there is no place inside or outside of this 
Government for a man of General Lord's expressed opinion. 
Have we not enough discontent, uneasiness, and inquietude of 
mind in these days of general distrust of State and national 
administrations without having a public servant here at the 
seat of the Federal Government giving out interviews in which 
he says he does not care what people think of how the affairs 
of his office are run? Is it not time that a vigorous halt was 
called to all such remarks that tend further to weaken the 
people's faith in popular government? 

If our own State Department is determined to exclude from 
the country all those who are known to hold economic, political, 
and social views contrary to the will of our fathers as ex- 
pressed in the Constitution, is it not about time that something 
was done to curb the autocratic and plutocratie proclivities of 
duly appointed and duly elected officers of the Government? 
If absolute and despotic measures ure needed to assure a proper 
functioning of our Army and Navy, let us confine such meas- 
ures to the barracks and the Battle Fleet. But we can not and 
must not tolerate them in the civic forum. I, for one, am not 
willing to allow such statements as those reported to have been 
made by Director Lord, to go unchallenged. 

How long will the democratic principles enunciated by Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln survive if officials like Lord are permitted to 
broadcast over the country such fascistic sentiment as is ex- 
pressed in the newspaper interview just read? No wonder we 
are threatened periodically with a “red” uprising and a 
“pink” uprising and a “black-shirt” uprising. No wonder 
there is dissatisfaction and discontent throughout the Nation. 
Small wonder that the farmers are up in arms against the 
tyranny of oppression which may be imaginary or real. And 
if it is imaginary and not real, the defenders of Calvin Coolidge 
and his “big business administration” can unhesitatingly lay 
the blame at the doorstep of just such tactless and misinformed 
administrative officers as the self-sufficient and omnipotent Mr. 
Lord. 

Civic leaders from the early days of this Republic have seen 
in the existence of an aroused public opinion the one sure 
check which a republican form of government gives to its 
citizens over its politically chosen officials, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I ask the Senator whether he has 
any authoritative information that General Lord uttered the 
words attributed to him? 

Mr. EDWARDS. The statement is in the public press, and 
it has not been denied. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand the Senator is criticizing 
this public official, and he bases his criticism upon some-news- 
paper article without inquiring whether the officer thus criti- 
cized uttered the words attributed to him; and I venture to ask 
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the Senator whether he thinks that he Is fair and just to a 
public officer? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not think that any newspaper would 
dare publish an interview of that description unless there was 
basis for it, and General Lord has never denied it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But if we pause to make answer to all 
the criticisms that appear in public journals, we would have 
nothing else to do for the remainder of our lives. So I appeal 
to the sense of fairness of the distinguished Senator, and I 
ask him, Is it quite fair and just to launch a public attack 
upon a public officer without authoritative information that he 
uttered the words or did the things imputed or charged? 

Mr. EDWARDS. This is a quotation from General Lord's 
speech. If I am wrong, I shall be the one who is criticized 
and not he. 

Mr. President, how will public opinion properly function if 

Budget chiefs and other petty officials of this Government are 
permitted to go their way independent of the wishes of those 
they are supposed to serve? 
. Public opinion can give any community good government. 
Public lethargy in matters affecting the purse strings of the 
Government may, and oftentimes does, lead to corrupt, in- 
efficient, and abusive administration of public trust. 

Mr. President, I am not easily aroused to bitter retort; I am 
not easily moved to harsh criticism of any official of State or 
Nation; I am as ready and willing to commend the good works 
of a Republican administration as I am ready and willing to 
commend my own party; but when any man or woman—be he 
or she big or little, rich or poor, high or low—occupying an 
office of public trust and public confidence, presumes to teil 
the people of this country that it is none of their business how 
that office is conducted, I shall voice unalloyed disapproval in 
the name of all that is sacred and revered in the principles of 
free government, 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. DILL, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further concurrent 
or other resolutions? 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the remarks of the Senator—— 

Mr. GOFF. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the presenta- 
tion of concurrent and other resolutions. 

Mr. DILL. I wish to speak for about 5 or 10 minutes. I 
am not particular as to what subject may be before the Senate 
when I speak. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
West Virginia rises to a question of the highest privilege, 
which can displace all other business after the reading of the 
Journal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
has not submitted such a question as yet. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, do I understand that the Senator 
from West Virginia had the floor before the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwanrps] addressed the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognized the Senator 
from New Jersey. The Chair then recognized the Senator 
from Washington, but the Senator from West Virginia has 
demanded the regular order, 

Mr. DILL. If I have been recognized, I have no objection to 
having the regular order before the Senate. If I have the 
floor, I want to speak for a few moments. 

Mr. GOFF. I submit a resolution on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, which is a resolution of the 
highest privilege. I ask that it may be read and ask the floor 
in connection with it. 8 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution reported by the Senator from West Virginia. It relates 
to a question of the highest privilege and takes precedence 
over any other order. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 104), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Gerard P, NYE is not entitled to a seat in the Senate 
of the United States as a Senator from the State of North Dakota. 


Mr. DILL. I could not prevent the reading of the resolution, 
but I do not think the Senator from West Virginia has the 
right to displace me on the floor when I had the floor before he 
rose. He can haye his resolution laid before the Senate, but I 
still have the right to the floor, 

Mr. GOFF. I rose at the same time the Senator from Wash- 
ington did. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to suggest that it was 
held by Vice President Marshall, upon the question being raised, 
that a Senator could be taken from his feet by the presentation 
of a matter of this kind, and when presented it should be pro- 
ceeded with until disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from West Vir- 
ginin has the floor, will he yield to me to make a statement in 
reference to this very matter? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. I am one of those who signed the minority 
report in this case, involving the appointment of Mr. Nye by 
the Governor of North Dakota. The junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STEPHENS] and several other Senators are very 
much interested in this question. The junior Senator from 
Mississippi is not present at this time, and other Senators whom 
I bave in mind are not prepared this morning to proceed. So I 
ask the Senator if be will agree, as this question is one of the 
highest privilege, to let it go over until the junior Senator from 
Mississippi may be present, because, largely, he took the lead in 
the matter of framing the views of the minority, and he ex- 
pressed before the committee his views, which were also to a 
great extent the yiews of other Senators in the minority. 

Mr.GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina permit an interruption? 

Mr, SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. GOFF. Can the Senator state to the Senate when the 
junior Senator from Mississippi will be here? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know definitely, and I would not be 
disposed to hold up the consideration of the question in- 
definitely. My information is that he will return very soon. 

Mr. GOFF. If the Senator will permit me, I will say in 
reply that 1 am very anxious, as the representative of the 
majority members of the committee, to proceed to the consid- 
eration of this matter at the earliest possible moment, and if it 
should for any reason go over I should want it to go over to 
1 agreed hour, to be taken up as a matter of the highest privi- 

ege, 
` Mr. SMITH. I will state to the Senator that I would not 
have risen and made the request except for the reason that 
the Senator from Mississippi is not present. Perhaps his col- 
league [Mr. Harrison] may be able to give some information 
as to when the junior Senator from Mississippi will return. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr, GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. My colleague [Mr. STEPHENS] said that 
he would be back here this morning, and I am sure he is now 
on his way. He is expected to be in the city some time during 
the day. I am sure that his absence will be so brief that it 
will not delay the consideration of the question; but, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from South Carolina, it would be well 
if it could be put off until he is able to be here, and especially 
that no vote be taken in his absence. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator from West Virginia will allow 
me, let me suggest that the Senator from West Virginia present 
his argument to-day, and then postpone final decision, and 
take up the question again on Wednesday morning next. 

Mr. GOFF. I would propose that it go over then until to- 
morrow after the regular routine morning business. 

Mx. HARRISON. Mr. President, does the Senator intend to 
press the matter to a vote to-morrow? 

Mr. GOFF. As to that I would not care to answer; I do not 
know. I wish to give every Senator a fair chance to be heard 
fully and completely. At the same time, however, I recognize 
the fairness of the request of the Senator from South Carolina, 
and I think it reasonable that the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS], who prepared, I understand, the views of the 
minority, should be present to hear the argument which I am 
about to present for the majority of the committee, which is in 
justification of the report of the majority. 

Mr. SMITH. The reason why I suggested Wednesday was 
that I am of opinion that if we can begin immediately after 
the morning hour, or at such time as the Senator sees fit to 
call up the matter—because it is a question of the highest privi- 
lege—we might be able to finish the whole matter on Wednes- 
day. The reason why I suggested Wednesday was because we 
are not advised as to just what is delaying the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], and it will give us an opportunity 
to inquire and find out definitely, and then we can go on Wed- 
nesday, because I am not disposed to delay the matter unduly. 

I make this further suggestion; Let us agree that if on 
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Wednesday the Senator from Mississtppi arrives in the morning 
the Senator from West Virginia will take the floor and ask 
that the matter be placed before the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to have a more 
definite understanding as to whether or not Senators will be 
prepared to go on in regard to the World Court. 

Mr. SMITH. With the assurance that the Senator from 
Mississippi will be here to-night, I am perfectly willing that we 
shall take up the matter to-morrow, if that is agreeable to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. GOFF. That is agreeable. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ‘objection, the report of 
the committee will go over until to-morrow, after the conclusion 
of the routine morning business. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS (H. DOC. NO. 183) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In the message which I had occasion recently to submit to 
you I called attention to the agreements recently entered into 
by a number of European Governments under which guaranties 
of peace were provided, and I took occasion to point out that 
the natural corollary to these treaties should be further inter- 
national agreements for the limitation of armaments, a work 
that was so successfully begun at the Washington conference. 

The Government of the United States has now been invited 
by the Council of the League of Nations to send representatives 
to sit upon a “preparatory commission for the disarmament 
conference, being a commission to prepare for a conference on 
the reduction and limitation of armaments,” which has been set 
up by the council and which is to meet in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in February, 1926. The purpose of this commission, it is 
stated, is to make preparations for a conference for disarma- 
ment, which it is the announced purpose of the council to call 
at an early date. 

It is proposed that the deliberations of the commission shall 
be directed to such matters as the several factors upon which 
the power of a country in time of war depends; whether limita- 
tion of the ultimate war strength of a country is practicable or 
whether disarmament should be confined to the peace strength 
alone; the relative advantages or disadvantages of each of the 
various forms which reduction or limitation of armament may 
take in the case of land, sea, and air forces; the standard of 
measurement of the armament of one country against the 
armament of another; the possibility of ascertaining whether 
the armed force of a country is organized in a spirit of aggres- 
sion or for purely defensive purposes; the consideration of the 
principles upon which a scale of armament for various coun- 
tries can be drawn up and the factors which enter into the 
establishment of those principles, such as communication, re- 
sources, geographical situation, population, the vulnerability 
of frontiers, necessary delays in the transforming of peace 
armaments into war armaments; criteria, if any, by which it 
may be possible to distinguish between civil and military air- 
craft; the military value of commercial fleets; the relation be- 
tween regional security and disarmament and between regional 
disarmament and general disarmament. 

The matters to be examined by the preparatory commission 
will, it is stated, touch upon all aspects of the question of dis- 
armament and affect the interests of all of the nations of the 
world. The council believes that the time has come for study- 
ing the practical possibilities of the reduction and limitation 
of armaments, and expresses the hope that at this time, when 
all of the nations of the world are convinced of a common 
need, it will be able to count upon the cooperation of the 
Government of the United States in a work which so closely 
concerns the peace of the world. 

This is neither the time nor the place to discuss the agenda 
of the preparatory commission or to assess the prospects of 
any conference or conferences on disarmament or limitation 
of armament which may later be convened. It is quite suff- 
cient to note at this stage that the United States is merely in- 
vited to participate in a preliminary inquiry which may 
prepare the way for steps of a more definite and formal nature. 
Whether the conditions and circumstances will prove such as 
to make it desirable for the United States to attend any con- 
ference or conferences which may eventually take place as a 
result of the labors of the preparatory commission or otherwise 
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is a question which need not now be considered. It is my 
judgment that so far as this preliminary inquiry is concerned, 
we ought to give our aid and cooperation to the fullest extent 
consistent with the policies which we have adopted. 

The general policy of this Government in favor of disarma- 
ment and limitation of armament can not be emphasized too 
frequently or too strongly. In accordance with that policy any 
measure having a reasonable tendency to bring about these 
results should receive our sympathy and support. The con- 
viction that competitive armaments constitute a powerful fac- 
tor in the promotion of war is more widely and justifiably held 
than ever before, and the necessity for lifting the burden of 
taxation from the peoples of the world by limiting armaments 
is becoming daily more imperative. 

Participation in the work of the preparatory commission in- 
volves no commitment with respect to attendance upon any 
future conference or conferences on reduction and limitation 
of armaments; and the attitude of this Government in that 
regard can not be defined in advance of the calling of such 
meetings. For this reason I deem it advisable to ask the Con- 
gress at this time only for such appropriation as may be re- 
quired to defray the expenses of our participation in the work 
of the preparatory commission. I therefore recommend that 
there be appropriated the sum of $50,000 to cover the expenses 
of participation, in the discretion of the Executive, in the work 
of the preparatory commission, 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WRITE HOUSE, 

Washington, January 4, 1926. 
CENTRAL BUREAU OF THE INTERNATIONAL MAP OF THE WORLD 
(8. DOO, 82) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I renew the request I made of the Sixty-eighth Congress to 
enact legislation authorizing the small appropriation of $30 
for the payment by the United States of an annual contribution 
toward the expenses of the Central Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Map of the World. The matter is explained in Senate 
Document No. 177, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, at- 
tached to the accompanying report of the Secretary of State, 
which shows the importance attached to this bureau and its 
work by the Secretary of the Interior, and his view, in which 
I share, that it is desirable that the United States should 
contribute the sum of 150 francs per annum toward the 
bureau's support. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

THE WHITE Houser, January 4, 1926. 

CENTENNIAL OF THE PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS (8. DOO, NO, 31) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State con- 
cerning representation by the United States in a congress to 
be held in the city of Panama on June 18, 1926, to com- 
memorate the centennial of the Pan American Congress, which 
met at that city on June 22, 1826. 

I share in the view that the Government of the United 
States should be represented in the celebration, and in accord- 
ance with the recommendation he makes, ask of Congress legis- 
lation authorizing an appropriation of $1,500 for the expenses 
of delegates of the United States to the Pan American Con- 
gress in celebration of the centennial of the Pan American 
Congress of 1826, to be held in the city of Panama in June, 
1926. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tne WITTE House, January 4, 1926. 

SALARY OF MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL GENERAL TO LIBERIA 
(S. DOC. No. 80) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

1 transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of 
State recommending legislation authorizing an increase in the 
salary of the minister resident and consul general to Liberia 
from $5,000 to $10,000 per annum, 
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I am in full accord with the reasons advanced by the Acting 
Secretary of State why the increase should be allowed, and I 
strongly urge upon the Congress the enactment of legislatiou 
authorizing it. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

THe Warre House, January 4, 1926. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
report of the Director General of Railroads for the perlod from 
January 1, 1925, to November 80, 1925. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE Wuite House, January 4, 1926. 

LNork.— Report accompanied similar message to the House 
of Representatives. ] 


TRAFFIC CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed in open executive session to the consideration of the reso- 
lution dealing with the World Court. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to make a few remarks, 
and I do not know whether or not they would be in order in 
open executive session, 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no objection to that. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from Washington may be 
allowed to proceed at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I had not intended to discuss this 
subject this morning, but so much time has been taken up with 
other matters that I thought a few minutes more would not 
unduly delay the Senate, although I recognized the high impor- 
tance of the matter referred to by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

The remarks of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwanps!] 
lend me to take a few moments to discuss the situation that has 
developed in the District of Columbia, through the action of 
another set of officials than Mr. Lord, in connection with the 
traffic regulations. The Congress of the United States has be- 
come, as it were, the city council of this city, and in the last 
Congress, after much objection, a bill was passed giving to the 
District Commissioners and the director of traffic—an office 
which it created—the power to make certain traffic regulations 
in this city. The results are becoming alarming, it seems to 
me, from the standpoint of the citizens who live here. 

This law not only established the office of traffic director but 
it gave him power to make general regulations and enforce them. 
It gave him the power to establish arterial highways in this 
District. It was another illustration of disregarding that rule 
of government the soundness of which has been so often proven 
in the past century, that the legislative and the executive 
power should not be united in matters of this kind. 

Some one has pointed out that there are two kinds of gov- 
ernment, one in which the citizen exists for the government and 
the other in which the government exists for the citizen; that 
Prussia was the finest example of that government under which 
the citizens existed for the benefit of the rulers and the United 
States the finest example of that kind of government where the 
rulers are expected to be the servants of the people. So I think 
there can be said to be two kinds of traffic regulations in great 
cities—one the kind that makes the streets of the city serve 
primarily the rules of policemen and as a place for mechanical 
trafic signals and the other the kind that makes the streets 
serve the people who use them, whether they are on foot or in 
automobiles. The present regulations, and particularly the 
proposed regulations of traffic in this city, are such as to bring 
the streets of Washington dangerously near the condition where 
the streets serve the police officers and mechanical signals rather 
than the people. 

Under this power to establish arterial highways they have 
been established in every direction in this city. You can not 
drive across the city to-day without stopping 10 or 15 times, 
and that is true out in the residential districts and not merely 
in the down-town district. The word “ Stop” has been written 
on the streets in many places, and I think it was Will Rogers 
who suggested that when it snowed down here we would be in 
a terrible condition, because we could not see those words. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I do not object to traffic 
regulations in those parts of the city where traffic is heavy, or 
in the hours when it is heavy; but this city has less than half 
a million people. There are only about two hours in the morn- 
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ing and two in the evening when the trafie congestion is 
serious here, and yet these rules are laid down for these arterial 
highways all over the city, at all times of the day and night. 

We have the finest example of what it has done right here in 
front of our eyes every day. I have been around the Capitol 
grounds for the last 10 years, off and on, and I never saw 
traffic congestion on the Plaza or the drives around the 
Capitol until these signals were put out here at the House and 
Senate corners, Now, traffic is stopped every day on every 
side. If automobile drivers were allowed the free movement 
of trafic, we would not have that condition. There is no way 
in which a mechanical signal can be used effectively at these 
particular locations. One policeman can handle the traffic 
better than a dozen traffic signals. In fact, it is necessary to 
have two policemen part of the time to handle it with the 
traffic signals, 

This one-way street system is another thing that has turned 
the entire city upside down in a traffic way. They have even 
taken some of these broad avenues—the broadest avenues of 
any city in the country—and made one-way, streets out of some 
of them, until a man driving an automobile never knows, when 
he hears a whistle blown by a policeman, whether it means to 
go ahead or to stop until the policeman comes over and tags 
him. 

I say that the present condition-is another illustration of 
the tyranny that results when there is placed in any man or 
set of men the power to make and enforce the laws. Why, 
they have passed a regulation to prohibit the citizens from 
crossing the streets, and the police started arresting them be- 
cause there were not four policemen at every corner, and the 
people did not pay attention to it. They started to arrest them, 
and finally the judge questioned whether or not even the broad 
powers of this law gave the right to stop people from crossing 
the streets. I sometimes visit the great city of New York, 
and they do not find it necessary in that great city, with all its 
traffic, to stop the people from crossing the streets. I some- 
times stop in the city of Chicago, and the only time such a 
thing occurs there is when they place a policeman on every 
corner in the rush hour. 3 

There ought to be a little bit of common sense used in en- 
forcing these regulations, and most of all in making these 
regulations. The newest proposal is to drive all automobiles 
off the streets in the morning from 2 to 5, when there is 
scarcely any traffic on the streets, to banish all-night parking; 
and on top of all this comes the proposal that instead of tak- 
ing away some of the power we gave to the commissioners 
by the law to which I refer. we shall enlarge their powers and 
give them still more power. 

It is always dangerous to delegate any sort of legislative 
power to a body that has not been authorized by the Constitu- 
tion of the country to use that power; and it is especially 
objectionable in a community like this, where men are ap- 
pointed with power to enforce the law, and then are given 
the additional power to say what the law is. The arbitrary 
actions and the tyranny resulting in this community stand as 
an extremely striking warning to the Congress not to enlarge 
these powers, but rather to limit them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epee in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. DILL. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator realizes, of course, that 
something must be done here in the city of Washington to 
stop the killing of people. As I remember, the record shows 
that there were 82 people killed in Washington last year. 
What happens is that a person is run over by an automobile 
and killed, and that person, of course, can not testify; the 
coroner holds an inquest, and the operator of the automobile 
is the only witness, and he is discharged. The party who was 

killed has simply deliberately committed suicide. That is 
about the operation of all these inquiries. I think only 16 
people were held for killing 82 people last year in the city of 
Washington, 

Now, have people any right at all to use the streets? I rather 
think the pedestrians have some rights; and if there is no 
other way of checking this slaughter of human beings who are 
exercising their privilege of using the highways than by im- 
posing all these regulations that the Senator finds fault with, 
I think the regulations are justified. 

Mr. DILL. The very fact that they have so many regula- 
tions and they have so many policemen out trying to pick up 
petty violators of these little regulations results in their not 
haying enough policemen to look after the places where these 
accidents and crimes occur, and to catch the drivers who 
actually do commit the crimes. What I protest against are 
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the almost innumerable regulations applying to all parts of the 
city, and partieularly in places where they tend to obstruct. 
and stop traffic instead of to free traffic, and really make it 
dangerous rather than safe for the people on the streets. < 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— - 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Wash- — 


ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DILE, I do. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that I am advised that 
the accidents occurring upon the streets since the new traffic 
regulations went into effect under Mr. Eldridge were more 
numerous than they were during the same length of time at any 
period in the history of this city, and that notwithstanding the 
fact that during the summer. Congress was not in session, and 
hundreds if not thousands of people who are here in the winter 
and in the spring were not in the city, so that the traffic upon 
the streets was less than usual; and notwithstanding that fact, 
there were more accidents. than there were during the preceding 
six months before the new regulations went into effect. 

The Senator knows, if I may be pardoned, that when we were 
discussing the measure under which Mr. Eldridge was ap- 
pointed there was a hysterical feeling here in the city, and it 
reflected itself here in the Senate, and doubtless elsewhere. 
I must not comment upon the body at the other end of the 
Capitol; that would be improper; but, at any rate, I think 
some of the Senators were hysterical, and we forced through an 
improvident, unwise, improper law. We had a suitable law 
upon the statute books of the District heretofore. There were 
regulations then which, if they had been properly enforced— 
and I am not criticizing the lack of proper enforcement—would 
have met the situation, or if a few more regulations were needed 
the commissioners had the power to make them; and if we 
had given them 25 more policemen and concentrated the au- 
thority where it was then, few of these complaints that we 
now hear upon eyery hand would have been made. 


I am a member of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


and there is not a day that I do not receive from 20 to a hun- 
dred citizens of the District who visit me personally, complain- 
ing about the regulations. I receive many letters protesting in 
yigorous terms against what the writers call absurd and unwise 
regulations which have been formulated and the erratic method 
in which they are executed, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask the Senator if he does not 
recall that about a year ago, or perhaps not so long, when the 
present law was sent to us to be enacted, giving large increases 
in salaries, making large increases in the numbers of men to be 
employed for the enforcement of the law, and entailing increases 
in expense all along the line, we were told that the condition 
then was intolerable, and that the proposed law would correct 
it? Does the Senator mean to say that it has not been cor- 
rected under this well-nigh perfect law that was proposed at 
that time? / 

Mr. DILL. It has not been corrected; it has been aggra- 
vated. It is but another illustration of the fact that a man who 
is given power feeds on it and wants more power. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do the enforcers get in each other's way 
and get run over, or how is it managed? 

Mr. DILL. I do not know whether the enforcers do or not, 
but I know that those who try to.obey the regulations get in 
each other's way. They can not help it. There are so many 
regulations that you can not obey one without getting in the 
way of another. F rs 

Somebody has suggested that this city, ought to have traffic 
regulations as a model for other cities, and I sometimes fear 
that that is the cause of a lot of these regulations; that they 
have been taken seriously by the commissioners. 

Mr. McKELLAR.- That was the argument used by the pro- 
ponents of the measure when it was proposed. 

Mr. DILL. Evidently the suggestion was taken seriously by 
these gentlemen, and the way they have acted has resulted in 
daily interference with the traffic and the movement of pedes- 
trians on the streets of this city. It seems to me that Congress 


ought to take warning from the situation, and instead of even 


considering enlarging these powers we would better repeal the 
statute that brought about the conditions under which we are 
now ‘suffering. : : ' 

i FARM RELIEF 


Mr, McKINLEY. Mr. President, notwithstanding the rosy, 
reassuring statements put out by eastern bankers, there is no 
doubt that a crisis exists among western and central-western 
farmers. i : 
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Here is one angle of the situation: In 1914 Mr. Jones owned, 
free of all incumbrance, 80 acres of good farm land in Cham- 
paign County, III., the county in which I live. At that time the 
farm would have sold for about $200 per acre, or $16,000, The 
only claim Mr. Jones would have to pay on account of that 
farm outside of his living expenses was a tax of about 60 cents 
per acre, or $50 per year. 

The European war came on, prices of farm products more 
than doubled, and farm land in the vicinity sold readily for 
$400 per acre. Mr. Jones decided to buy the adjoining 80 acres 
for $82,000, and in payment gave a mortgage for $32,000 upon 
his 80 acres and the 80 acres he purchased. With the 160 acres 
it was necessary to buy more horses and farm implements, and 
it was also necessary to hire help to farm the additional land. 
On account of new schoolhouses, improved roads, and so forth, 
Mr. Jones's taxes for 1925 are 83 per acre, or about $500 for 
the 160 acres; the additional help cost, say, $800; and 5½ per 
cent interest on the $32,000, or $1,760, made a total of $3,060 
Mr. Jones must pay out, instead of the $50 required in 1914. 

Mr. Jones in 1925 has needed all the income from one of the 
80 acres to feed his horses and cows and support his family. 
He has the other 80 acres in corn and has produced a good 
crop of, say, 50 bushels per acre, or 4,000 bushels. 

This corn is ready for sale December 1, 1925, all of it; but 
only one-twelfth of it can be consumed in December, 1925, one- 
twelfth in January, 1926, and one-twelfth each month follow- 
ing. Either Mr. Jones or some one else must carry this corn 
until the consumer wants it. He looks at the newspaper aud 
finds July, 1926, No. 2 corn quoted at 75 cents a bushel, but he 
must haye the money now to pay his taxes and maturing inter- 
est upon his debt, incurred by the purchase of the 80 acres. 
He tells the grain buyer he would like to sell the 4,000 bushels 
of corn now, The reply is that too many people want to sell 
now; that the corn is soft and will not grade over No. 4; that 
big elevator men do not want it; and that 45 cents is the best 
he can offer, while if the farmer will keep it until next sum- 
mer, When there will be a demand from the consumer for it, he 
can sell for T5 cents per bushel. With the interest payment and 
taxes facing him, Mr. Jones is discouraged and goes to the 
real-estate agent and tells him he would like to sell the 160 
acres. The agent informs Mr. Jones that on account of low 
grain prices and high taxes the prices of lands are back to 1914 
levels and that the 160 acres will only sell for $200 per acre, 
or the amount he paid in 1918 for the 80 acres. He awakens 
to the fact that if he is compelled to sell now, in 1926, it will 
take the 80-acre farm he owned clear of incumbrance in 1914, 
in addition to the 80 acres he purchased in 1918, to pay his 
$32,000 debt, and he will own no land. 

There are many farm owners in this situation. Are you 
surprised they are unsettled and dissatisfied? Here is another 
angle: A great many of the farms in Illinois are occupied by 
tenant farmers. During the prosperous times of the war period 
the tenants assumed obligations which they have been unable 
to meet. Conditions improved slightly in 1928 and 1924, but 
the unsalable crop and low prices existing at present have 
placed these tenant farmers in a situation where immediate 
help is needed or they will be compelled to leave the farms and 
go to the cities to seek a living for their families, They say that 
by legislation the condition of the manufacturer, the mechanic, 
the railroads, and the railroad employees has been improved, 
and they ask that relief of some kind, through law, be granted. 

The demagogue and candidate for office is going over the 
land telling the farmer how he will pour gold into his pockets, 
although he names no plan. > 

The Members of Congress from the West and the South are 
alive to the situation. In the Sixty-eighth Congress I favored 
giving the plan embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill a trial, 
but unfortunately that bill made no provision for the cotton- 
growing farmer, and was not favored by the South. 

Thirty bills for farm relief have been introduced in the Sen- 
ate at this session of Congress. Up to date, the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the great farm organizations haye agreed upon 
no plan, so far as I know. 

I have to-day introduced in the Senate, and will ask for 
prompt consideration by the Committee of Agriculture, a bill 
which has been carefully prepared by Mr. Harvey J. Sconce, 
after consultation with many members of the American Farm 
Bureau. Mr. Sconce is a farmer of several thousands of acres 
of Illinois land, a university graduate, very conservative, and 
with the interest of the farmer at heart. 

This bill, which proposes to work through the Federal re- 
serve banks and a simple selling organization, will enable the 
farmer to retain ownership of his crop for nine months, if 
desired, to have same sold when the demand warrants, and to 
borrow at once three-fourths the present selling price. As a 
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business man I regard this plan as workable, and as one which 
will enable the farmer to retain title to his crop until the con- 
sumer wants to buy it, and at the same time secure a yery sub- 
stantial cash advance immediately. The plan will benefit 
equally the cotton farmer, and the corn, wheat, rice, and grain 
farmers generally, 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKING SYSTEM 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution 
which I ask to have read, and following its reading, and as 
pertinent to the resolution, I shall submit a few remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 


The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 106), as 
follows: $ 


Benate Resolution 108 


Whereas the Federal reserve act of December 23, 1913, which estab- 
lished the Federal reserve system, has for its principal purpose the 
concentration of the banking reserves of the country; and 

Whereas the complete concentration of banking reserves may only be 
accomplished by bringing the State as well as the National banks into 
correlation with the Federal reserve system; and 

Whereas a large proportion of the State banks have never entered 
the Federal reserve system and a considerable number of national banks 
have surrendered their charters and. have been converted into State 
banks; and 

Whereas such converted banks frequently leave the Federal reserve 
system at the time of their conversion and otherwise are free to leave 
the Federal reserve system at any time if they so elect; and 

Whereas It is claimed that banks incorporated under the banking 
laws of the several States are vested with corporate privileges, and 
exercise a latitude of discretion in their operations, which are denied 
to national banking associations, particularly with respect to the cur- 
rency and funds avatlable for reserves, loans upon the security of real 
property, the exercise of certain fiduciary powers, the maintenance of 
branch banking offices, the acceptance of time and savings deposits; 
and are otherwise not subject to the same necessary restrictions as are 
national banking associations; and 

Whereas during the past two years there have been an unprece- 
dented number of fallures of both National and State banks, tho 
underlying causes of which have not been ascertained and the proper 
means for the prevention of which have not been determined; and 

Whereas there is believed to be a lack of coordination in the 
examination of National and State banks in order that examinations 
shall be thorough and frequent, yet without unnecessary duplica- 
tion; and 5 

Whereas a conflicting competition is developing between National 
and State banks, the cause of which will have an important effect 
upon the future of the Federal reserve system and of the national 
banking associations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to study the relative increase in the 
number of State banks as contrasted with national banking associa- 
tions; the rights and privileges vested in State banks which are not 
granted but which may be safely granted to national banking associa- 
tions; the restrictions and safeguards now imposed upon State banks 
which may with safety be imposed upon national banking associations ; 
the failures of State banks and national banking associations since 
the enactment of the Federal reserve act, the causes thereof, and the 
proper means for the prevention of such failures; the character of 
official supervision exercised over State banks and national banking 
associations; the policy and economic effects of branch banking and 
of so-called chain banking or holding-company banking, by which an 
individual or a group of individual bankers or of banking or other 
corporations exercise a controlling interest in a number of banks} 
the causes, extent, and effects of bank mergers and bank consolida- 
tion; the relation between investment banking and commercial bank- 
ing by State banks and national banking associations; the present 
status of savings deposits and the best means for protecting them; 
the policies of the Federal Reserve Board and their effect upon State 
banks and national banking associations; the general operation of the 
Federal reserve system, both at home and in relation to foreign cen- 
tral banks; whether so-called “war amendments” to the Federal 
revenue act ought now to be repealed; whether the Federal reserve act 
should be amended with respect to the composition of the Federal 
Reserve Board or with respect to the appointment of directors of Fed- 
eral reserve banks; and to make and report findings and recommenda- 
tions In the premises to the Senate. 

The committee is authorized to send for persons and papers, to ad- 
minister oaths, to employ necessary clerical assistance, to sit during 
the session or during any recess of the Senate and at such places as 
it may be deemed advisable. Auy subcommittee duly authorized 
thereto may exercise the powers conferred upon the committee by this 
resolution, .. N c i 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understand that a number of 

bills have been offered in the House and Senate since this ses- 
sion of Congress began for the purpose of amending existing 
laws dealing with the Federal reserye and the national banking 
systems, 
Undoubtedly there should be some measure enacted dealing 
with these matters. But Congress should approach with the 
utmost caution a subject so important and which is so vitally 
connected with the welfare of the people and the interests of 
the Government. In view of the numerous proposed amend- 
ments of existing banking and currency laws, both in and out 
of Congress, and in view of criticisms, many of which are 
unfounded, of the Federal reserve system, I have believed it 
important that a comprehensive and searching investigation 
should be made before any important changes are made in the 
present statutes relating to these questions. For this reason 
I have offered the resolution just read, which is designed to 
provide for a comprehensive investigation of the banking situa- 
tion in the United States. 

At the present time there exists in our country an unparal- 
leled situation as regards banking and credit. During the past 
few years many banks have failed, the failures apparently 
reaching a climax in 1924 when, according to a statement of 
the Federal Reserve Board, they reached the number of 753. 
I am advised, however, that complete returns’ recently made 
place the number of failures at 765. : 

To the general public this large number of failures is incom- 
prehensible. The American people have been resting secure in 
the belief that our national banking system, buttressed and 
supported by the Federal reserve system, was impregnable and 
was adequate to meet every financial storm. That there was 
much misconception in regard to the functions of banks and 
the dangers to which even the soundest banking system is 
exposed is apparent. No legislation can wholly guard against 
incompetence, rank inefficiency, dishonesty, or corruption. 
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When the bank failures of 1924 were being considered it was | 


supposed that there- was an epidemic, not a serious malady, 
which would soon pass away. But in 1925 the bank failures 
were nearly as numerous as those of 1924. The returns haye 
not been received at Washington, but it is quite certain the 
bank failures for 1925 will exceed 500. There have been some 
superficial observers and apologists for the conditions causing 
or contributing to these failures who have declared that they 
were the result of unfortunate conditions in the “farming 
regions.” The impression which these persons sought to con- 
yey was that there was no financial trouble except in rural 


districts and purely agricultural sections. I might observe, Mr. 


President, that the “farming region” includes the United 
States as a whole, and that charges made that these failures re- 
late to farming regions alone must not be taken too literally. 
The fact is that in the year 1925 the failures extended into 
many cities and urban communities, and within the past month 
there has been a serious development of city bank failures in 
the West. 

These failures have occurred when it was supposed our Fed- 
eral reserve system was functioning efficiently and successfully. 
As I am advised, the total Habilities of the banks failing in 
1925 will exceed the liabilities of those which failed in 1924. 
Can it be said that the trouble in the banking system is a 
“temporary epidemic” ? Indeed, it would seem that it is a 
malady which is becoming chronic, and indicates, if it does not 
demonstrate, that the condition of our banking system requires 
consideration if it does not call for important remedial legis- 
lation. 

It is not sufficient to say that bank failures have occurred 
“out West,“ or somewhere more or less out of sight and out 
of mind. We can not adopt a laissez-faire attitude with 
respect to this vital question. Our business interests are con- 
nected with our banking interests. I haye sometimes thought 
that it was unfortunate that our banking system was so 
indissolubly connected with our business and industrial activi- 
ties, and that it has become too much a part of the very 
body and soul of business enterprises. The management of 
too many banks, in my opinion, permit too great a use of 
the resources of their institutions for speculative business 
adventures and permit their institutions to become interwoven 
with the very fabric of industrial and business activities. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KING. I yield. í 

Mr. MoLEAN. I was not in the Chamber when the Senator 
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Mr. KING. No. I shall ask its reference to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. I would not, of course, ask a vote 
upon a resolution so important without haying it referred to 
the proper committee for consideration or haying it fully de- 
bated on the floor of the Senate with the concurrence of the 
members of such committee, 

Mr. McLEAN. I understood the resolution was on the table, 

Mr. KING. Oh, no. It is not on the table. It has just been 
read by the clerk, and I am calling the attention of the Senate 
in a very general way to some of its provisions and the reasons 
which prompted me to offer it. 

Mr. McLEAN. Very well. 

Mr. KING. I hope-the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Lean], who is chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, will be interested in the matters I am discussing and will 
perceive the importance of the subject matter of the resolution. 
I also indulge the hope that he will at an early date ask his 
committee to favorably act upon the resolution, in order that 
the purpose which I have in mind may be accomplished. I 
anticipate what I shall hereafter say when I state that, in my 
opinion, we need further light upon the intricate and complex 
subject of banking—particularly by reason of our dual form of 
government and the financial power of this Republic—before 
Congress should enter upon any important changes in existing 
laws or deal fundamentally with the subject. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I trust the committee will give due consid- 
eration to the Senator's resolution, but I may at this time call 
attention to the fact that we have had at least two special com- 
mittees appointed which have spent considerable time and con- 
siderable money investigating the banking situation of the coun- 
try and their reports have been very elaborate. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. KING, I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I am a little astonished to hear the Senator 
from Connecticut say there has been any report whatsoever. 
We appointed a joint committee of investigation charged with 
the performance of the very duties that seeny to be compre- 
hended in the resolution submitted by the Senator from Utah. 
That committee has expended, so I am told, a good deal of 
money and has gone all over the country, but has not complied 
with the explicit terms of the resolution requiring it to report: 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator is right in so far as a printed 
report is concerned, but I think if he will look at the debates 
in the House when the Pepper-McFadden bill so-called was 
under discussion he will find that considerable was said at that 
time, by the gentlemen who were members of the committee, 
as to what was necessary. . 

Mr. KING. I am not in accord with the statements of the 
Senator. In my opinion there has been but a partial investi- 
gation of the matters referred to in my resolution. I respect- 
fully submit that an examination of the hearings mentioned 
by the Senator will reveal the insufficiency of the data obtained 
to warrant Congress enacting important legislation upon bank- 
ing and currency and correlated matters. I am confident that 
not a tithe of the membership of Congress is ready to deal 
with these yital questions. Indeed, I am inclined to believe 
that but a very few occupying seats in this body or in the body 
at the other end of the Capitol have studied the subtle, intri- 
cate, and complicated questions connected with the broad sub- 
ject of banking with that thoroughness and care as to enable 
them to wisely legislate to meet the needs of the hour. 

Returning to the point I was considering, I aver that these 
bank failures have an injurious effect upon the financial’ sta- 
bility of the country, If they spread further, they may affect 
the soundness and solvency of the banking situation throughout 
the United States. The credits extended by our banking sys- 
tem during the past few years have been unprecedented. Can 
it be stated that these credits have always been wisely ex- 
tended? Can it be demonstrated that in many instances they 
have not encouraged reckless speculation; facilitated combina- 
tions intended to restrain trade, and effected consolidations 
of stupendous business interests as a basis for floating mil- 
lions of watered stock which were unloaded upon the people 
and in order to strengthen monopolies which would more 
effectually exploit the consuming public? 

The view is quite widely entertained that some of the banking 
interests, particularly in New York, have been too intimately 
associated with brokers and organizations and groups which 
were interested in unloading upon the public stocks and bonds 
and securities of enormous face value, and that credits have 
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demands for credits in other parts of the country were satis- 
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fied, to brokers and to speculators and to corporate consolida- 
tions and ‘organizations, some of which were not legitimate 
or proper or conceived in the interest of the publie welfare. 

Undoubtedly the bull movements which have been so pro- 
nounced during the past year have received enconragement 
and, indeed, direct aid and support at the hands of some banking 
institutions and those directly or indirectly connected with 
such institutions and who would profit by the stock and bond 
manipulations which resulted. 

These are matters of public concern and call for a searching 
inguiry. 

Publie attention has also been challenged to the extensive 
loans made by the banking interests of the’ United States 
to Great Britain and other countries. It has been stated that 
during the year 1925 there have been floated in the New York 
market more than $1,200,000,000 of foreign bonds, and the 
yolume of short-term notes, acceptances, credits of various 
kinds which have been provided in the same market it is im- 
possible to determine. Undoubtedly the amount in the aggre- 
gate exceeds hundreds of millions of dollars. But while we 
have been extending credits and loans to foreign countries and 
to foréign business interests, we have done but little to correct 
the conditions which have led to the failures of our own banks 
to which I have referred. 

I have no doubt that some failures were caused by bad man- 
agement upon the part of those in charge of failing banks, and 
in some instances, undoubtedly, there was such negligence in 
the character of the loans made as to amount to criminality. 

Perhaps the most charitable view to take is that we have 
done nothing because we do not know just what to do. There 
has been, as I have indicated, too much indifference when these 
menacing conditions were clearly observable. We have suffered 
from inertia and haye accepted the philosophy so common in 
our country that when a law has been enacted to cure a situa- 
tion it is presumed to be cured and must work out its own salva- 
tion. When the Federal reserve system was established its great 
merits were recognized by its friends and conceded by most of 
its enemies. Perhaps the former did not sufficiently observe its 
operations with a view to detecting imperfections or evils 
which might arise or conditions for which the system did not 


sufficiently provide. It was manifest to all students of politi- | 


cal economy, and particularly of governmental finance and the 
relation of banking legislation to business, that the introduc- 
tion of so revolutionary a system, transcendently important 
and highly beneficial as it was, into our archaic banking sys- 
tem would not meet every emergency, nor could it be expected 
to anticipate every contingency which might arise in a puissant 
state such as this Republic is, with its multiform conditions 
and its vast material interests. The marvel is that the Federal 
reserve system has worked so well and has accomplished such 
beneficent results; 

I repeat that we have been too much disposed to regard the 
Federal reserve act as a sure panacea for all possible financial 
ills to which our Government and the people might be subject. 
I regret that we are compelled to admit that the banking fail- 
ures during the past two years have been unusually large, so 
large as to constitute if not an indictment of some features 
of our banking and currency system, at least-sufficient ground 
to justify complaint against its administration. During the 
war, when the demand for capital was so great, the Federal 
reserve system met the situation in a superb manner. It stood 
as a mighty rock amidst the surging storms, and the financial 
integrity of our country never reached higher levels. It is 
not too much to say that the Federal reserve system during 
those trying times saved our country from financial difficulties 
and from crises which might have affected the result of the 
war. Not only did this Republic meet its great obligations 
and responsibilities, financial and otherwise, but the credits 
which it was able to extend to the allied nations sustained 
their arms and made possible the victory which crowned the 
joint efforts of the allied and associated powers. 

If the system which I have thus eulogized was able to func- 
tion so well and to meet responsibilities so grave in war times 
and in the immediate postwar period, when liquidation was 
expected and resulted in so many of the avenues of trade, 
commerce, and business, it is incomprehensible to most people 
that there should be an apparent inability now to meet situa- 
tions which seem so free from apparent or potential danger 
and so devoid of importance when measured by the stirring 
and vital periods through which we safely and securely passed. 

Jt is claimed that this is a period of unprecedented pros- 
perity, although I may say, in parenthesis, that many of these 
claims rest in partisan imagination or are fathered by a desire 
to produce an inflated market in order that securities, many 
of which are of questionable character and value, may be 
floated, and fictitious price levels maintained, and often ad- 
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vanced, to swell the, stream of illegitimate 
many are enjoying. 

This situation, to which I have briefly referred, demands that 
a searching inquiry be made into our entire banking and cur- 
rency position. We have had no such examination since the 
National Monetary Commission, which completed its work 15 
years ago. I say this notwithstanding the statement just made 
2 7 chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 

nate. 
There was, of course, investigation and much discussion 
when the Federal reserve act was under consideration. Such 
able students of finance as Senators Glass and Owen and Reed 
of Missouri addressed themselves most earnestly and intelli- 
gently to the task of framing needed legislation. Secretary 
McAdoo contributed of his great ability to the drafting and the 
perfecting of that important legislation, and leading bankers of 
the United States made many constructive suggestions and 
aided in the task which was before Congress. 
But, as I have stated, there has been no comprehensive inves- 
tigation or study of our banking and currency system since 
then. There has been no investigation for the purpose of cor- 
relating the data which the fateful intervening years have 
accumulated or for the purpose of examining our banking and 
currency system in the light of such data and the pregnant 
events since 1914. 
It is not too much to say that our banking situation, like that 
of other countries, has been entirely revolutionized, partly 
through legislation and partly as a result of the war and the 
| changes that have developed since the war. There is a call for 
| a new point of view with respect to this entire matter, Not- 

withstanding, as I have indicated, that the Federal reserve act 

profoundly altered our banking system, as a result of which 
| we were able to finance the war and under suitable management 
l to bring about a condition in which bank failures for nearly a 
| decade disappeared from the conntry, nevertheless it must be 

admitted that there are underlying evils in our highly indi- 
vidualized banking system for which the banking legislation of 
1914 did not, so far as I can observe, fully provide. 

The ease with which charters are obtained, the lack of con- 
trol in many parts of the country, the overhazardous banking 
operations, the failure to protect the individual depositor, and 
to close banks when they have become insolvent, are faults 
which are found not merely in the banking systems of the 
several States, but also in the national-banking system itself, 
| It would be unfair to attribute to the Federal reserve system, 
| a8 such, infirmities which found expression in the national. 
banking acts and which were not entirely eliminated by the 

Federal reserve legislation. 

Referring to the faults just mentioned, as well as others not 
enymerated, it is not sufficient to reply that these conditions 

out of the division of authority between the States or 
between them and the United States. The duty rests upon 

Congress to discover the weaknesses of our banking and cur- 

rency system, and to adopt provisions to eliminate them. j 

To correct evils is not always an easy task. Legislation is 
often projected which aggravates instead of cures. There are 
financial and governmental maladies which are perpetuated 
and their eyils intensified by foolish and premature legislation. 

| However, conditions sometimes arise calling for temporary 
| 


profits which so 


or palliative measures, pending comprehensive and searching 
investigations in order that the roots of the evil may be dis- 
eovered and remedies provided resting upon rational and sci- 
| entific grounds. In order that such an investigation may be 
made, so that Congress may deal with the entire subject (to 
which I have briefly referred) in an exhaustive and compre- 
hensive way, I have prepared the resolution which has been 
read for information, and which I shall ask the consideration 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
I have confidence in that committee. It is composed of able 
members, and if they approve of the resolution and proceed 
under its terms, I am sure they will render a great public 
service and enable Congress to legislate intelligently upon a 
question which is not free from complexities and uncertainties. 
My view is that this inquiry should center around the Federal 
reserve system and its relationship to its member banks, both 
national and State. ? 

Undoubtedly the Federal reserve system, if properly empow- 
ered and managed, can exercise a supervision and render 
effective aid to the banks of our country which should make 
failures unknown if not impossible. The attainment of a re- 
sult so important may perhaps require a much wider member- 
ship than the Federal reserve system now possesses. It is felt 
by many that this particular matter has too long been tem- 
porized, thus weakening the Federal reserve system aud multi- 
plying causes of friction between State and national banks, 
The efforts to coax the smaller banks into the Federal reserve 
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system by making concessions to them, it is claimed, have 
proven abortive, so that less than 10 banks have come into 
the system since the last enabling act was provided, while 
a greater number than that just mentioned have withdrawn. 
So, fundamentally, the inquiry should concern itself with the 
reserve banks and their relationship to other members. 

The inquiry should also deal with questions affecting the 
condition of competition between national and State institu- 
tions. There are two questions which particularly demand 
attention: (a) The conditions under which fiduciary powers 
are exercised, and (b) the circumstances under which banking 
is carried on and the requirements surrounding the taking of 
time and savings deposits. 

In all of these particulars there is friction, difference of 
opinion, and conflict of authority. Savings deposits of national 
banks are in many cases not well protected, except in so far as 
the honor and prudence of an individual bank may afford such 
protection. Fiduciary powers are exercised under lax condi- 
tions which in the opinion of some of our ablest banking 
authorities will certainly lead to disaster. 

The question of branch banking has been a prolific source of 
friction for many years last past, and I might add to that the 
system of chain banks calls for a most serious examination. 
This question should be fully covered by the investigation. 

It is apparent to the most superficial student of our banking 
conditions that there is necessity for an examination of the 
statistics and the causes of bank failures. That inquiry will 
naturally grow out of those phases of the investigation to 
which I have already referred. It is a problem that needs 
most careful study, and in that connection I take the liberty 
of recommending that attention be given to the conditions 
under which bank receiverships are conducted, as well as to 
the cost of such receiverships. 

I do not wish to anticipate the results of the work of the 
receivers who are now acting, but in my opinion, based upon 
information which I regard as reasonably authentic, in many 
cases where banks have failed, depositors will receive only a 
small fraction of a dollar for every dollar of their deposits, as 
shown by the books of the banks at the time of failure, even 
after stockholders’ liabilities have been met, as provided by 
statute. 

Mr. President, it is apparent that we need a careful inquiry 
into the present examination system. It may be comforting 
to some connected with national banks to charge the heads of 
State banking systems with laxity or carelessness, leading to 
bank failures, and yet to those familiar with the difficulties 
under which these officials must work, and the inadequate ap- 
propriations at their disposal, the condition presents an entirely 
different angle and calls for a reservation of the volume of 
criticism bestowed. 

There is a problem of banking examination which has never 
been carefully studied. There must be a way of harmonizing 
the multifarious examinations of our national, State, and Fed- 
eral reserve authorities so that bank examinations shall be 
more thorough, more constructive, and more protective than at 
present, while at the same time reducing the cost to the 
individual bank below past and present levels. Moreover, 
plans should be suggested to reduce to a minimum the annoy- 
ance and interference resulting from bank examinations by 
successive authorities. Federal reserve bank examinations 
have been inadequate and unsatisfactory, and this condition 
is largely due to the disposition on the part of Federal reserve 
bankers not to offend member banks or to impose upon them 
what the latter regarded as unnecessary costs. Certainly the 
conditions attending examinations are unsatisfactory, and I 
have no doubt a proper investigation will furnish facts for 
legislation that will be corrective of an evil which is burden- 
some and exasperating. ; 

I direct Senators’ attention to the fact that the Secretary of 
the Treasury some months ago reminded Congress of the 
necessity of soon providing for the extension of Federal reserve 
bank charters which originally were limited to 20 years. So 
far as I am advised, there is no measure pending before Con- 
gress providing for such extension. The American Bankers’ 
Association, at its recent meeting in Atlantic City, recom- 
mended, as I recall, that Congress simply extend the charters 
of these banks without considering any amendments to our 
banking laws, as a condition of such extension. This, it would 
seem to me, would be most unwise. The defects in our banking 
system should be fully ascertained and dealt with in a thorough 
and comprehensive manner. There is no reason why remedial 
legislation should be postponed until after the passage of an act 
extending the charters of these banks. In my opinion, Congress 
will not pursue that course. The Canadian banks, many of 
which are institutions controlled by men of unusual capacity 
and superior managerial ability, are required to submit at 
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stated periods of 10 years to a complete and thorough over- 
hauling of the entire banking legislation of the country, and 
this is a condition precedent to their continuing the exercise 
of their charter privileges. Ought Congress to renew a 20-year 
charter for a limited or for an indefinite period without first 
inquiring into the conditions which surround the entire ques- 
tion and the problems which are connected with our banking 
and currency system? 

In my opinion, before we can intelligently pass upon the 
question of extending the charters of the Federal reserve banks, 
it is essential that there should be complete information in re- 
gard to the working of the Federal reserve system, as well as 
the condition under which banking is being carried on under 
the national bank and State bank acts. The resolution to which 
I have referred more specifically calls attention to the matters 
for which the investigation is desired. 

Mr. President, there is another matter, but cognate to that 
just discussed, which I desire to present briefly to the Senate. 
I shall offer at the conclusion of my remarks two bills, which 
I shall ask to be referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. One of them enlarges the membership of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board from six to seven members. The additional 
member to be appointed would, as the bill suggests, be “a rep- 
resentative of the State bank and trust company members of 
the Federal reserve banks.” 

Beyond this general prescription, I think it wise to leave the 
choice entirely in the hands of the President, so that if the bill 
which I am offering becomes a law it will only modify section 
10 of the Federal reserve act by increasing the membership. 
Mr. President, there are more than 1,500 State bank and trust 
company members in the Federal reserve system. Many of 
these banks and organizations constitute the largest and most 
ably managed financial institutions in the United States, yet 
they have no direct representative on the Federal Reserve 
Board. It is pertinent to inquire why these organizations 
should be denied representation. National banks have such 
a representative in the person of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and that official has consistently and persistently used 
the entire power of his office to promote the interest of the 
national banks, of which he is the administrative head. I do 
not make this statement by way of criticism of any Comptroller 
of the Currency. It is entirely right and proper that that offi- 
cial should promote the interests of the national banks, but I 
submit that he should not have special access to the Federal 
Reserve Board when the same privilege is denied to the more 
than 1,500 State banks and trust companies who are members 
of the Federal reserve system. 

Undoubtedly objection will be made to my proposition to in- 
crease the membership of the Federal Reserve Board. It will 
be said that already the board is unwieldy and that the tend- 
ency of all administrative organizations is to increase in size, 
as well as to multiply the costs of their existence. I have my- 
self often criticized executive agencies, contending that they 
were too numerous and that they suffered from a superfluity of 
employees. It must be remembered, however, that the Federal 
Reserve Board has vital and important functions to perform. 
The effects of their work permeate our industrial, economic, 
and business life. ; 

The Federal Reserve Board can profoundly affect the pros- 
perity of the entire country. May I say in passing that its 
membership should consist of men of the highest ability and 
of unquestioned integrity? They should be men familiar with 
the science of banking—and banking is a science—and the 
relation of banks to the business and economic and industrial 
life of the people. They should be men of courage and of broad 
vision. The close relationship of nations and the processes of 
integration which bring us into contact with the world should 
be open books to them. They should be essentially sound and 
conservative, but they should have vision and ideals and have 
rational and intelligent views as to the factors which make 
certain the progress and development of this country, and a 
comprehension of the high mission and the responsibilities at- 
tending its material primacy among the powers of the earth. 
I am making no criticism of the present personnel or of the 
past membership of the board. 

May I say that in my opinion there is an abundance of 
work for the members of the board, even though one should 
be added. The addition of a new member whose duty it would 
be to study the needs and requirements of State banks, and 
to voice their views and bring their requirements to the 
attention of the Federal Reserye Board, just as the comptroller 
brings to the board the needs and requirements of the national 
banks, would be, I believe, a most welcome addition to the 
organization, and would be promotive of efficiency. However, 
I am prepared to listen to the objections of those who are op- 
posed to increasing the size of this administrative body. If 
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their views are to prevail, I ask the consideration of another 
bill, which I shall introduce, which provides for eliminating 
the Comptroller of the Currency from membership on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. If State banks and trust companies, 
members of the Federal reserve system, may not be repre- 
sented in the Federal Reserve Board, then there is no neces- 
sity for national banks to be expressly represented. 

The national banks are inextricably bound up with the Fed- 
eral reserye system. Their relations with the Federal Reserve 
Board are more intimate than are those of the State banks, 
partly because their membership is compulsory, partly because 
the Comptroller of the Currency is a Federal official and as 
such is in closer communication with the Federal Reserve 
Board than State-bank supervisors can be. I inquire whether 
it is desirable that the comptroller should have membership in 
the board, and thus be enabled to enforce his views upon that 
body, or at least be in a position more effectively to influence 
that body, when at the same time a similar membership is not 
given to a representative of the State banks? Of course, I 
refer to State banks that are members of the Federal reserve 
system. 

From my investigations I am led to believe that the member- 
ship of the Comptroller of the Currency in the Federal Reserve 
Board has never been a happy or a fortunate one, and that from 
time to time in the history of the board serious causes of friction 
have developed. This at first was attributed to the alleged 
peculiarities or temperament of the comptroller, but subsequent 
experience has shown that that was not the real source of the 
difficulty. The friction arose because of the anomalous posi- 
tion of the comptroller, which required him both to advocate the 
interests of the national banks and at the same time to main- 
tain a judicial attitude, holding the balance evenly between 
them and their State bank and trust company competitors. 

Mr. President, an extraordinarily acute position has developed 
in some parts of the country by reason of the attack made by 
the Comptroller of the Currency on branch-banking systems in 
several of the States, and because of the efforts of the Federal 
Reserve Board to use the Federal reserve system as a means 
of equalizing competition between State and National banks. 
Regulation H of the Federal Reserve Board has provoked ex- 
tensive criticism upon the part of State banking authorities, 
They have thought that this regulation was an infringement of 
legitimate State bank charters and powers. If the tension, 
not to say ill feeling, now existing should continue, the Federal 
reserye system will lose members more rapidly in the future 
than in the past. Not only will State-bank members sever their 
connection with the Federal reserve system but national banks 
which believe that discriminating methods haye been applied 
as between national and State members from time to time will 
also withdraw and take refuge behind State charters. 

The change in the membership of the Federal Reserve Board 
which I propose will do much to alleviate the critical condi- 
tions now existing. Removal of the comptroller will in no way 
affect the powers, rights, and duties of that official in his 
national banking capacity. The addition of a State-bank mem- 
ber to the board, on the other hand, if it shall be thought best 
to retain the comptroller, would involve nothing more than a 
minor addition to the present cost of operating the board, and 
would greatly assist in reassuring State bankers in the belief 
that their interests will receive due and proper consideration. 

The original function of the Comptroller of the Currency was 
to regulate and control the issue of national-bank notes upon 
the security of bonds having circulation privilege. The comp- 
troller has no relation to the issue of Federal reserve notes as 
such. It is therefore anomalous that he should have member- 
ship on the Federal Reserve Board, as the bases of the national- 
bank currency and the Federal reserve currency are entirely 
distinct. It was, moreover, the intention of the Federal reserve 
act that the national-bank currency should be gradually retired, 
or, to be more specific, that the Federal reserve banks should 
acquire by purchase the bonds having circulation privilege, and 
thereby be enabled to retire the notes which were issued and 
circulated upon the security of these bonds, thus leaving the 
entire bank-currency field to the Federal reserve notes. This, 
however, has not been accomplished, for the reason that na- 
tional banks held these bonds at a premium and were unwilling 
to dispose of them at the par price fixed by law for their acqui- 
sition by the Federal Reserve Banks. The action of the national 
banks was undoubtedly prompted by a desire to retain the cir- 
culation of their own notes. There are as many descriptions 
of these notes as there are national banks, which of itself is a 
strong reason for their retirement in the interest of uniformity 
in the currency and reduction in the cost of printing the cur- 
rency. 

The bonds which carry the circulation privilege and which 
are presently outstanding are the 2 per cent consols of 1930, to 
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the amount of $599,724,050; the 2 per cent Panama bonds of 
1916-1936, to the amount of $48,954,180; and the 2 per cent 
Panama bonds of 1918-1938, to the amount of $25,947,400. The 
total of those which are now outstanding amounts to the sum 
of $674,625,630. 

The 2 per cent consols are redeemable April 1, 1930. The 2 
per cent Panama Canal bonds are callable at this time. The 
Government, therefore, by calling the Panama Canal bonds and 
by redeeming the 2 per cent consols of 1930 at maturity, may 
retire the national-bank circulation with its more than 8,000 
varieties of bank notes. When this is accomplished the func- 
tions of the Comptroller of the Currency as such will have 
terminated, and there will then be less of reason than there 
may be now to continue this officer as a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The office of comptroller, or at least the title 
of the office, could well be abolished, and thus put a salutary 
end to the controversy which has arisen over the ex officio 
membership of the comptroller on the Federal Reserve Board. 
The functions of the comptroller with respect to the examina- 
tion of national banks could well be devolved upon an examiner 
under that title, and the examiner need have no membership 
on the Federal Reserve Board. This arrangement would unify 
and simplify the currency and otherwise make for the more 
effective operation of the Federal reserve system. 

As I have stated, Mr. President, in the earlier part of my 
remarks, I consider these measures palliatives only. The real 
need of our banking situation is a thorough investigation 
leading up to complete reconsideration and revision of our 
national bank aets and of our Federal reserve act at points 
where experience has shown them to be unsatisfactory. That, 
however, I recognize will be a task not to be quickly per- 
formed. It can not, and should not, be hastily carried out. 
In the meantime, we are confronted by an emergency—an 
emergency which grows out-of the acute condition of ill feeling 
to which I have referred and the losses of membership from 
which the Federal reserve system is suffering. Both con- 
ditions can be measurably corrected, at least for the time 
being, by rectifying the fault of organization which gives to 
national banks an exclusive avenue of approach to the Federal 
Reserve Board, while denying to the State bank members 
any channel of communication whatever, except such as is 
common to all citizens regardless of their occupation or their 
membership in the system. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask that the two bills to which I 
have referred may be read by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and that the resolution 
which was read from the desk also be referred to the same 
committee. j 

The bill (S. 2120) to amend the Federal reserye act as 
amended was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The bill (S. 2121) to amend section 10 of the Federal reserve 
act was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The same course will be taken 
with the resolution offered by the Senator from Utah. 


FOREIGN DEBTS 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer a resolution and re- 
quest unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 
Bsc LENROOT. Let it be read before unanimous consent is 

ven. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 105) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, re- 
quested to afford the following information respecting such foreign 
debts as have been refunded and approved or are now pending before 
Congress, to wit, the present worth of the total payments to be made 
in each case based upon interest at 4½ per cent, payable semiannually 
and 5 per cent payable semiannually. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there seems to be 
no member of the Finance Committee present. I hope the 
Senator will withhold his request for action on the resolution 
until the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] or the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] can be here. 

Mr. HOWELL. I will say that I have presented this reso- 
lution to the Senator from Utah, at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Kansas, and he does not object to its con- 
sideration. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was considered by the Senate and agreed to, 
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THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I now renew my motion that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate Resolution 
No. 5 in open executive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, in open executive 
session, resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution No. 5, 
providing for adhesion on the part of the United States to the 
protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, with reservations, 

Mr. WILLIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names; 


Blease Edwards Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. 
Borah Ernst Kendrick Sackett 
Bratton Ferris Keyes Schall 
Brookhart Fess ag Sheppard 
Broussard Fletcher La Follette Shipstead 
Bruce Frazier Lenroot Shortridge 
Butler George McKellar Smith 
Cameron Gerry McKinley Smoot 
Capper Gillett McLean Stanfield 
Caraway ioff McMaster Swanson 
Cópeland Gooding McNary Tyson 
Couzens Hale feans Underwood 
Cummins Harreld Neely Wadsworth 
Curtis Harris Norris Walsh 
Dale Harrison Oddie Watson 
Deneen Howell Overman Wheeler 
Dill Johnson Pepper Williams 
Edge Jones. N. Mex. Pittman WIIlis 


Mr. McLEAN. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. BINGHAM], on account of illness. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My colleague [Mr. Hertin] will be 
absent from the Senate to-day and to-morrow on account of 
delivering an address to-morrow before the commissioners of 
agriculture, bankers, merchants, and farmers of the cotton- 
growing States. He will return to Washington immediately 
after delivering the address. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators haying 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr, WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Before the Senate adjourned for the 
Christmas vacation I gaye notice that I would upon this day 
address the Senate on the World Court resolution. Later it 
was called to my attention that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wittts], who has now yielded to me, had previously given 
notice that he would address the Senate upon the resolution 
on this day. I therefore desire at this time to give notice that 
upon the next succeeding day when this resolution shall come 
before the Senate I shall address myself to it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if my own inclinations could 
have been consulted, I should have preferred to address the 
Senate upon this important theme at another hour and under 
other circumstances; but it having developed that the Senate | 
is not ready to proceed with the case affecting the choice of a 
Senator from the State of North Dakota, I shall proceed with 
discussion of the so-called World Court question. Since in 
the course of my remarks I shall have occasion to refer to 
certain documents, I ask permission that I may print those 
documents without stopping each time to make the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection. The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIS. I recognize that while the question of Ameri- 
can membership in the World Court may be a political ques- 
tion it is not a partisan question and should not be so con- 
sidered. Yet I have a feeling that it is not improper to take 
into consideration the matter of party responsibility, particu- 
larly as it affects those of my colleagues on this side of the 
aisle, and therefore I propose to give brief attention to that 
idea of political responsibility. 

I recognize that there are those who reject with haughty dis- 
dain the idea that anybody is bound by the declaration of a 
party platform. It is even suggested that those who feel a 
sense of obligation to carry into effect party pledges are some- 
thing less than honorable and are recreant to their trust. 

It is, of course, recognized that each individual must be a 
judge of these matters for himself. There is no disposition to 
criticize any Senator for his views upon this question. My own 
view, however, is that along with the deep sense of responsi- 
bility which should accompany the office of United States Sen- 
ator there should be a sense also of obligation for the redemp- 
tion of party pledges, Our Government exists and makes prog- 
ress because of party responsibility; if parties are to break up 
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and degenerate Into blocs, America will be confronted by the 
disastrous conditions which now- obtain in some of the states of 
Continental Europe. Parliamentary government can not last 
permanently if it is founded upon cliques, factions, or blocs. 
The kind of government with which the English-speaking people 
are familiar and which experience has shown to be the best 
form of government yet evolved by civilized men rests upon the 
proposition that there shall be two great political parties, the 
members of which are acting under a sense of party respon- 
sibility. If it shall be said that the individual owes nothing 
at all to party, then party government must inevitably break 
down, and if party government goes, parliamentary government 
is well on the way to destruction. 

I am not one of those who can conform to the idea that plat- 
form declarations and well-known party pledges can be airily 
waved aside. The party which repudiates its pledges after 
election will not retain the confidence of the people, and, in- 
deed, it ought not to retain it. To pledge one thing, and then 
refuse to carry that pledge into effect is tantamount to obtain- 
ing power under false pretenses. ‘ 

While I do not propose to surrender my judgment or my con- 
science to the keeping of any political organization, I do feel a 
sense of deep responsibility to carry into effect, so far as I am 
able so to do, the pledges solemnly made to the people. 

1 What is the record of the Republican Party on this ques- 
on? 

In 1904 the national platform of the Republican Party said: 


We favor the peaceful settlement of international differences by 
arbitration. 


Four years later, in its national convention of 1908, the 
Republican Party. pointed with pride to the progress that had 
been made in keeping faith with the previous declaration, and 
said: 


The conspicuous contributions of American statesmanship to the 
cause of international peace so strongly advanced in The Hague con- 
ferences are occasions for just pride and gratification. * * * We 
indorse such achievement as the highest duty of a people to perform, 
and proclaim the obligation of further strengthening the bonds of 
friendship and good will with all the nations of the world. 


Again in 1912 the Republican Party went on record clearly 
and definitely in favor of an international court of justice. In 
this connection the following language was used: 


Together with peaceful and orderly development at home the Repub- 
lican Party earnestly favors all measures for the establishment and 
protection of the peace of the world and for the development of closer 
relations between the various nations of the earth. It belleves most 
earnestly in a peaceful settlement of international disputes and in the 
reference of all controversies between nations to an international court 
of justice. 


Again in 1916 the Republican Party pledged its faith anew 
in the following language: 


The Republican Party believes that a firm, consistent, and cou- 


| rageous foreign policy, always maintained by Republican Presidents in 


accordance with American traditions, is the best, as it is the only true 
way to preserve. peace and restore to us our rightful place among 
We believe in the peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes and favor the establishment of a World Court for that purpose. 


These definite and continued statements of adherence to the 
idea of the peaceful settlement of international disputes 
through an international court of justice found expression as 
early as 1890 through the adoption by Congress of a concurrent 
resolution providing: 


That the President be, and is hereby, requested to invite, from time 
to time, as fit occasions may arise, negotiations with any government 
with which the United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to 
the end that any differences or disputes arising between the two gov- 
ernments which can not be adjusted by diplonratic agency may be re- 
ferred to arbitration and be peaceably adjusted by such means. 


Secretary of State John Hay, in instructing the delegates of 
the United States at the first Hague peace conference, used the 


| following language: 


Nothing can secure for human government and for the authority of 
law which it represents so deep a respect and so firm a loyalty as the 
spectacle of sovereign and independent states, whose duty it is to 
preseribe the rules of justice and impose penalties upon the lawless, 
bowing with reverence before the august supremacy of those principles 
of right which give to law its eternal foundation. 


When the second Hague peace conference met in 1907 Secre- 
tary Root. used the following language in expressing the atti- 
tude of our Government relative to the establishment of a real 
world court: 
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It should be your effort to bring about in the second conference a 
development of The Hague tribunal into a permanent tribunal composed 
of judges who are judicial officers and nothing else, who are paid ade 
quate salaries, who have no other occupation, and who will devote 
their entire time to the trial and decision of international causes by 
judicial methods and under a sense of judicial responsibility, These 
judges should be so selected from the different countries that the dif- 
ferent systems of law and procedure and the principal languages shall 
be fairly represented. The court should be of such dignity, considera- 
tion, and rank that the best and ablest jurists will accept appointment 
to it and that the whole world will have absolute confidence in its 
judgment, 


The Republican National Convention of 1920, meeting at Chi- 
cago, expressed its attitude on foreign policies in the following 
language: 

We pledge the coming Republican administration to such agreements 
with other nations of the world as shall meet the full duty of America 
to civilization and humanity, in accordance with American {deals, 
without surrendering the right of the American people to exercise its 
judgment and its power in favor of justice and peace. 


It was to be expected that because of the dominance of other 
questions and the crying need for solution of the problems 
which were the aftermath of the World War, party declara- 
tions would not get so definitely and fully into the question 
of an international court as had been done in previous plat- 
forms. However, the party which came into power and its 
great President were not unmindful of the obligation and 
sensed the fact that the American people expected a redemp- 
tion of the pledges made by conventions and leaders in the 
nearly two decades preceding. 

It will not do for those opposing entrance of the United 
States into the World Court under the Harding-Hughes- 
Coolidge reservations to leave with their auditors or readers 
the impression that President Harding was at all in sympathy 
with views now expressed by some which would, if carried 
into effect, permanently keep the United States from partici- 
pation in the activities of the World Court. 

President Harding's position was exactly the opposite of 
what these opponents of the World Court claim it to be. It is 
urged by some that while they desire a world court that the 
first step in getting one is to be the destruction of the only 
judicial body the world has ever seen or is likely soon to see 
exercising the functions of a world court—a court now func- 
tioning in a manner yery satisfactory to numerous great na- 
tions—a court formed under the leadship of American jurists 
and honored by the presence of a great American judge in its 
membership. It is proposed that such a court shall be aban- 
doned and destroyed, and that the alleged friends of a world 
court shall then construct a new one after having induced 
fifty-odd nations to abandon the court already established. 

Those who favor the settlement of judicial disputes by law 
rather than by war would sooner place their confidence in a 
court in esse than in a hypothetical, unattainable figment of 
the imagination. Those who urge the overthrow of the present 
World Court in order that a new one may be established in its 
stead seem to think that the way to get the chicken is to 
smash the egg. President Harding thought the best way to 
obtain this result was to hatch the egg rather than to crush 
it. The history thus far examined shows the Republican Party 
definitely and unequivocally committed to a world court, not 
only by the declarations of its leaders, by the instructions 
issued by Republican Presidents and Secretaries of State, but 
as well by the clear unmistakable declarations of party plat- 
forms of 1904, 1908, 1912, and 1916. 

At this point it becomes interesting to note what President 
Harding said and thought regarding the World Court. At 
St. Louis on his last western trip he said: 


I shall call upon your patriotism. I shall beseech your humanity. 
I shall invoke your Christianity, I shall reach to the very depths of 
your love for your fellow men of whatever race or creed throughout 
the world. I shall speak, as I speak now, with all the earnestness 
and power of the sincerity that is in me and in perfect faith that 
God will keep clear and receptive your understanding. 

I could not do otherwise. My soul yearns for peace. My heart is 
anguished by the sufferings of war. My spirit is eager to serve. My 
passion is for justice over force. My hope is in the great court. My 
mind is made up. My resolution is fixed. 


And yet, Mr. President, it is urged in propaganda literature 
that President Harding was in doubt about his position upon 
this matter. I submit that his official public utterances leave 
no foundation for any such state of mind as such propaganda 
would indicate. His position was unequivocal and clear. Some 
of us will remember the last time we saw that great man out 
yonder in the President’s room. Some of us bade him good- 
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bye, as he was going into the great Northwest in search of 
health and in search of information about that great un- 
touched empire, Alaska. Some of us have personal knowledge 
of his abiding interest in this great achievement, as he hoped 
it was to be an achievement, of his administration; and 
yet it is said, since those eloquent lips are forever sealed, that 
Harding was in doubt about his position upon the World 

ur 

At San Francisco, because of his illness, he was unable to 
deliver his address; but in the speech which he had prepared 
for delivery, and which was given to the press, he expressed 
almost with his last breath his deep conviction of the wisdom 
and importance of the United States becoming a member of the 
World Court. Here is what he said: 


How else may controversies between nations be determined? Is a 
controversy to be left a festering sore? If it is, then there is ever- 
increasing danger that the ultimate alternative to peaceful settlement 
will be the arbitrament of arms, The logical way to prevent war is to 
dispose of the causes of war, and the honest desire for peace must be 
supported by the institutions of peace. If controversies over legal 
rights are to be determined peacefully, there must be a tribunal to 
determine them. I most devoutly wish the United States to do its full 
part, to give a national conscience toward making secure the provision 
and strengthening the agencies for the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. Our own interests require the judgment of such a 
tribunal of international justice, and the interests of world peace 
demand it. 


If we did not know in other and in personal ways of President 
Harding’s conviction and desire that our country should be a 
member of the World Court, the above statements would by 
themselves constitute irrefutable proof of his position. Let not 
those who ask the Republican Party to break its platform 
pledges, repudiate its Presidents, and deceive the people, by 
refusing to support the World Court with the Harding-Coolidge- 
Hughes reservations, seek to gain respectability for their cause 
by quoting Harding in support of their position. 

There can be no doubt that President Harding, the leader 
of his party, as well as the President of the United States, was 
definitely committed to the idea of American entrance into the 
World Court. It was not given to him, however, to carry for- 
ward this great policy to successful consummation. Yonder, 
amidst the snow-clad peaks of our great northwestern empire 
he was stricken. As he lay upon a bed of sickness as San Fran- 
cisco, this last great hope for the advancement of peace found 
its expression in the address which he wrote, but which he 
could not deliver. 

He believed rightfully that his administration had accom- 
plished much for world peace. He had had a prominent part 
in the summoning of the Washington Conference for the Limi- 
tation of Armaments. This conference accomplished more for 
world peace and better understanding amongst nations than 
had been wrought by any other meeting in 500 years of history. 
Yet, President Harding felt that the work would not be com- 
plete unless there should be provided a great international 
court to which we could go if we desired, but to which we 
could not be compelled to go. 

The flag which he had carried so well and valiantly fell 
from his courageous grasp, but it was caught up quickly by 
the fearless hand of another. ‘The policy which President 
Harding had specifically outlined in his address at St. Louis 
and at San Francisco was immediately approved, amended, and 
strengthened by President Coolidge on his assumption of the 
duties of office. 

In his message to Congress on December 3, 1924, President 
Coolidge said: 


America has been one of the foremost nations in advocating tribunals 
for the settlement of international disputes of a justiciable character, 
Our representatives took a leading part in those conferences which 
resulted in the establishment of The Hague Tribunal, and later in pro- 
viding for a Permanent Court of International Justice. I belleve it 
would be for the advantage of this country and helpful to the stability 
of other nations for us to adhere to the protocol establishing that court 
upon the conditions stated in the recommendation which is now before 
the Senate, and further that our country shall not be bound by ad- 
visory opinions which may be rendered by the court upon questions 
which we have not voluntarily submitted for its judgment. This court 
would provide a practical and convenient tribunal before which we 
could go voluntarily, but to which we could not be summoned, for a 
determination of justiciable questions when they fail to be resolved by 
diplomatic negotiations. 

So much for the statement of two Presidents. Let us see 


what the party declaration was in its platform upon which 
this administration came into power. In the platform that 


was adopted in Cleveland, and in the writing of which distin- 
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guished members of this body participated, was this state- 
ment touching the matter of the World Court: 


The Republican Party reaffirms its stand for agreement among the 
nations to prevent war and preserve peace, As an immediate step in 
this direction— 


Now I beg that this language be noted particularly by Sena- 
tors who feel that there is absolutely no party obligation in 
this behalf— 


As an immediate step in this direction we indorse the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and favor the adherence of the United 
States to this tribunal as recommended by President Coolidge. This 
Government has definitely refused membership in the League of Na- 
tions and to assume any obligations under the covenant of the league. 
On this we stand. 


No language can state more clearly the policy of the party 
and its pledge to the voters than the language which is used in 
the paragraph I have quoted. 

Subsequently, in his inaugural address on March 4, 1925, 
President Coolidge said: 


In conformity with the principle that a display of reason rather 
than a threat of force should be the determining factor in the inter- 
course among nations we have long advocated the peaceful settlement 
of disputes by methods of arbitration and have negotiated many 
treaties to secure that result. The same considerations should lead 
to our adherence to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Where great principles are involved, where great movements are under 
way which promise mach for the welfare of humanity by reason of 
the very fact that many other nations have given such movements 
their actual support, we ought not to withhold our own sanction 
because of any small and inessential difference, but only upon the 
ground of the most important and compelling fundamental reasons, 
We can not barter away our independence or our sovereignty, but 
we ought to engage in no refinements of logic, no sopbistries, and no 
subterfuges to argue away the undoubtful duty of this country, by 
reason of the might of its numbers, the power of its zso..ces, and 
its position of leadership in the world, actively and corzrehensively 
to signify its approval and to bear its full share of the responsi- 
bility of a candid and disinterested attempt at the establishment of a 
tribunal for the administration of even-handed justice between nation 
and nation. The weight of our enormous influence must be cast upon 
the side of a reign not of force but of law and trial, not by battle 
but by reason, 


And finally, in his Message to the Congress of the United 
States. communicated at the beginning of the session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress December 8, 1925, the President made 
this clear, convincing appeal for action by the Senate to redeem 
the pledge already made to the people: 


COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Pending before the Senate for nearly three years is the proposal 
to adhere to the protocol establishing the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tioual Justice. A well-established line of precedents mark America's 
efforts to effect the establishment of a court of this nature. We 
took a leading part in laying the foundation on which it rests in the 
establishment of The Hague Court of Arbitration. It is that tribunal 
which nominates the judges who are elected by the council and assam- 
bly of the League of Nations, 

The preposal submitted to the Senate was made dependent upon 
four conditions, the first of which is that by supporting the court we 
do not assume any obligations under the league; second, that we may 
participate upon an equality with other States in the election of 
judges; third, that the Congress shall determine what part of the 
expenses we shall bear; fourth, that the statute creating the court 
shall not be amended without our consent; and to these I have pro- 
posed an additional condition to the effect that we are not to be 
bound by advisory opinions rendered without our consent. 

The court appears to be independent of the league. It is true 
the judges are elected by the assembly and council, but they are 
nominated by the court of arbitration, which we assisted to create 
and of which we are a part. The court was created by a statute, so 
callcd, which is really a treaty made among some 48 different coun- 
tries, that might properly be called a constitution of the court. This 
statute provides 2 method by which the judges are chosen, so that 
when the court of arbitration nominates them and the assembly 
and council of the league elect them, they are not acting as instru- 
ments of the court of arbitration or instruments of the league, but as 
instruments of the statute. 

This will be even more apparent if our representatives sit with 
the members of the council and assembly in electing the judges. It 
is true they are paid through the league though not by the league, 
but by the countries which are members of the league, and by our 
country if we accept the protocol. The judges are pald by the league 
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only in the same sense that it could be sald United States judges 
are paid by the Congress. The court derives all its authority from 
the statute and is so completely independent of the league that it 
could go on functioning if the league were disbanded, at least until 
the terms of the judges expired. 

The most careful provisions are made in the statute as to the 
qualifications of judges. Those who make the nominations are recom- 
mended to consult with their highest court of justice, their law 
schools, and academies. The judges must be persons of high moral 
character, qualified to hold the highest judicial offices in that country, 
or be jurisconsuits of recognized competence in international law. 
It must be assumed that these requirements will continse to be care- 
fully met, and with America joining the countries already concerned 
it is dificult to comprehend how human ingenuity could better pro- 
vide for the establishment of a court which would maintain its inde- 
pendence, It has to be recognized that independence is to a consider- 
able extent a matter of ability, character, and personality. Some effort 
was made in the early beginnings to interfera with the independence 
of our Supreme Court. It did not succeed because of the quality of 
the men who made up that tribunal. 

It does not seem that the authority to give advisory opinions inter- 
feres with the independence of the court. Advisory opinions in and 
of themselves are not harmful, but may be used in such a way as to 
be very beneficial because they undertake to prevent injury rather 
than merely afford a remedy after the injury has been done. As a 
principle that only implies that the court shall function when proper 
application is made to it. Deciding the question involved upon issues 
submitted for an advisory opinion does not differ materially from 
deciding the question involved upon issues submitted by contending 
parties. Up to the present time the court has given an advisory 
opinion when it judged it had jurisdiction, and refused to give one 
when it judged it did not have jurisdiction. Nothing in the work of 
the court has yet been an indication that this is an impairment of its 
independence or that its practice differs materially from the giving 
of like opinions under the authority of the constitutions of several of 
our States. 

No provision of the statute seems to me to give this court any 
authority to be a political rather than a judicial court. We have 
brought cases in this country before our courts which, when they have 
been adjudged to be political, have been thereby dismissed. It is not 
improbable that political questions will be submitted to this court, 
but again up to the present time the court has refused to pass on 
political questions and our support would undoubtedly have a tendency 
to strengthen it in that refusal. 

We are not proposing to subject ourselves to any compulsory juris- 
diction. If we support the court, we can never be obliged to submit 
any case which inyolves our interests for its decision. Our appear- 
ance before it would always be voluntary, for the purpose of present- 
ing a case which we had agreed might be presented. There is no more 
danger that others might bring cases before the court involving our 
interests which we did not wish to have brought. after we have 
adhered, and probably not so much, than there would be of bringing 
such cases if we do not adhere. 

I think that we would have the same legal or moral right to dis- 
regard such a finding in the one case that we would in the other. 

If we are going to support any court, it will not be one that we 
have set up alone or which reflects only our ideals. 

Other nations have their customs and their institutions, their 
thoughts and their methods of life. If a court is going to be interna- 
tional, its composition will have to yield to what is good in all these 
various elements. Neither will it be possible to support a court which 
is exactly perfect, or under which we assume absolutely no obliga- 
tions, If we are seeking that opportunity, we might as well declare 
that we are opposed to supporting any court. If any agreement is 
made, it will be because it undertakes to set up a tribunal which can 
do some of the things that other nations wish to have done. We shall 
not find ourselves bearing a disproportionate share of the world’s 
burdens by our adherence, and we may as well remember that there is 
absolutely no escape for our country from bearing its share of the 
world's burdens in any case. We shall do far better service to our- 
selves and to others if we admit this and discharge our duties volun- 
tarily, than if we deny it and are forced to meet the same obligations 
ungtillingly. ‘ 

It is dificult to imagine anything that would be more helpful to 
the world than stability, tranquillity, and international justice. We 
may say that we are contributing to these factors independently, but 
others less fortunately located do not and can not make a like contribu- 
tion except through mutual cooperation, The old balance of power, 
mutual alliances, and great military forces were not brought about by 
any mutual dislike for independence, but resulted from the domination 
of circumstances, Ultimately they were forced on us. Like all others 
engaged in the war whatever we sald as a matter of fact we joined 
an alliance, we became a military power, we impaired our independ- 
ence. We have more at stake than anyone else in avoiding a repeti- 
tion of that calamity. 
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Wars do not spring into existence. They arise from small incidents 
and trifling irritations which can be adjusted by an international court. 
We can contribute greatly to the advancement of our ideals by joining 
with other nations in maintaining such a tribunal. 


The evidence of party commitment on this question is over- 
whelming. While I concede the right of any Senator to follow 
his own course in this matter, it is too late for anyone to claim 
that the Republican Party and the present Republican ad- 
ministration are not solemnly obligated on this question. 

Harding saw and planned; Hughes sustained and expounded ; 
Coolidge commended and strengthened; the Republican na- 
tional convention of 1924, reiterating principles that had been 
proclaimed in 1904, 1908, 1912, and 1916, deliberated and 
pledged ; and the people understood and approved at the polls. 
The record is unequivocal; the call of duty is clear; the people 
have a right to expect that the party in power will keep the 
faith and redeem the pledge, and they would properly visit 
their disapproval on a party that forgot its pledges and repu- 
diated its platform. 

So I think, Mr. President, that upon the question of party 
responsibility there can be no doubt at all as to what the 
attitude of the present administration at least ought to be. 

WHY HAVE A WORLD COURT 


Having disposed, as I view it, of the question as to whether 
there is auy party responsibility, let us examine another ques- 
tion, one which might be considered entirely independently of 
any other matter. That question is whether we ought to have 
any world court at any time anywhere. What are the reasons, 
if any, why we should have a world court? 

Mr. President, the world is slowly working its weary way 
out of the awful shambles of the World War and is groping in 
the darkness for some means to make wars less likely in the 
future. It is not possible by any form of international ma- 
chinery entirely to abolish war with our present standards of 
civilization. 

If it shall be said that war shall be outlawed, the question 
immediately arises as to what is to be done with the nation 
that does not obey the proscription against war. After all is 
said and done, a war against war is war, 

Everybody wants peace and nobody wants war. The duty 
of the hour is not to indulge in vainglorious resolutions rela- 
tive to the abolishment of war, but to adopt such reasonable 
means as are available for the elimination of the causes of 
war. 

In an address delivered by Secretary of State Hughes before 
the American Society of International Law, that great states- 
man expressed the situation with his usual clarity and force. 
He said: 


How are controversies between nations to be determined? If the 
nations are able to agree, the question does not arise. But what shall 
be done if they can not agree? Is their controversy to remain a 
festering sore? Ultimately the alternative to peaceful settlement is 
arbitrament of force. The only way to prevent war is to dispose of 
the causes of war and the desire for peace must be supported by the 
institutions of peace. 


This cogent statement of the situation brings us to the in- 
quiry as to why at the present time there should be any world 
court. A 

There ought to be a real world court. First, because such 
an institution would help to change the attitude of the world 
mind. In civilized society where law is regnant, when an 
injury occurs or a dispute arises between individuals, the 
thought of the individual is not as to whether his marksman- 
ship is the best or his sword is the sharpest, but rather what 
are the facts of his case to be presented to a jury, and what is 
the law governing the case, 

In other words, when disputes arise between individuals 
they think of the justice and merit of their case rather than 
of their strength in trial by battle. 

A long step toward universal peace will have been taken 
when this attitude of mind becomes fixed with civilized 
peoples. Unfortunately, as it is now, when disputes arise, all 
too often consideration is immediately given to the strength of 
„ armament and the ability to make war. Preparation for na- 
tional defense is proper and must be made. 

The time has not yet come, if it shall ever come, when 
armies may safely be disbanded and navies sunk. 

Every thoughtful person looks with fond hope toward the 
approach of the time when they “shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks,” and when 
nations shall no longer make war upon nations. However, 
that time has not yet arrived; much as we all desire it. But 
we can speed that time by providing institutions of peace which 
will aid in removing the causes of war. The mere existence of 


a great, independent, courageous world court, to which nations 
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can go, but to which they can not be compelled to go, for the 
settlement of their disputes, will be a tremendous aid in the 
maintenance of world peace. Such an institution will aid 
diplomacy tremendously. 

War is sometimes the result of diplomats having at hand no 
other expedient to try when they have exhausted the usual 
remedies of diplomacy; it occurs all too frequently that no 
course seems to be at hand consonant with national honor other 
than the cruel arbitrament of war. 

The existence of a world court offers a remedy applicable 
to justiciable questions. It is one more impediment in the 
road to war. With the existence of such a court there is one 
more piece of machinery to be used before war must be resorted 
to. It furnishes opportunity for continuing discussion, and 
in many cases it would give diplomats the means of delay and 
discussion which would enable them to prevent war. 

The work of the court has already furnished numerous 
illustrations of this aid to diplomacy. A mere offer of one 
of the parties to refer the question to the court for decision 
has furnished basis for new negotiations, and in several in- 
stances has undoubtedly prevented a break of diplomatic rela- 
tions, if not an actual state of hostility. 

It is not supposed that the existing court, or any other 
world court, immediately obtainable will be able to settle all 
international disputes. It will, however, tend to make wars 
less likely by removing the causes of war. In the Wimbledon 
case, for example, a situation was developed which might 
easily have led to strained international relations, if not to 
actual hostilities. The matter was settled by the court in an 
able opinion immediately concurred in by all the interested 
parties. 

It may be said that we already have an international court 
at The Hague. As a matter of fact The Hague Court of Arbi- 
tration is not a real court. Its inadequacy grows out of the 
fact that it is only a panel of judges from which arbitrators 
may be selected by contending nations. Contrary to the thought 
of many, there is no permanent court of arbitration at The 
Hague. The fact that the court is not permanent and that it 
is not made up of judges who give their full time to the work 
of the court militates seriously against its usefulness. 

Mr. Choate, as the first delegate of the United States in 
presenting to The Hague conference the American plan for a 
permanent court, quoted the words of President Roosevelt that 


he hoped— 


to see The Hague court greatly increased in power and permanency, 
and the judges, in particular, made permanent and given adequate 
salaries so as to make it increasingly probable that in each case that 
may come before them they will decide between the nations, great or 
small, exactly as a judge within our own limits decides e the 
individuals, great or small, who come before him. 


I am calling attention to these quotations, Senators, because, 
as I contend, out of The Hague tribunal there has been de- 
veloped just such a court as was thought to be desirable by 
our Presidents and our Secretaries of State as their views 
are set forth in the instructions they have given. 

Mr. Choate further said in developing the American idea: 


Let us then seek to develop out of it a permanent court, which 
shall hold regular and continuous sessions, which shall consist of the 
same judges, which shall pay due heed to its own decisions, which 
shall speak with the authority of the united voice of the nations and 
gradually build up a system of international law, definite and precise, 
which shall command the approval and regulate the conduct of the 
nations. 


This statement brings out in bold relief the contrast between 
The Hague arbitral tribunal and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

One of the great advantages which the Permanent Court of 
International Justice enjoys over The Hague tribunal is the 
fact that it will be enabled to develop through constant appli- 
cation of well-established principles to new cases a definitely 
determined body of international law. 

It is recognized that under article 59 of the statute the 
decision of the court does not have binding force, except be- 
tween the parties and in respect to the particular case in issue. 
This provision merely excludes the application of the Ameri- 
can doctrine as to the binding force of precedent. It seems 
altogether probable, however, notwithstanding this article, that 
the decisions of this permanent court, made up of independent, 
courageous judges of the highest character, will aid tremen- 
dously in developing and clarifying international law. 

For these and other cogent reasons the establishment of a 
real world court is highly desirable. The Locarno conference 
indicates that the nations of Europe have at least begun to 
learn the lessons written in blood in the great World War. 
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There is a tremendous urge in the thought of the world for 
world peace. In our enthusiasm we must be careful not to 
outrun reason, At the same time our country, which has 
from the beginning taken the lead in world affairs in urging 
the establishment of a permanent court, must give of its mighty 
influence for the settlement of disputes by law rather than 
by war. 


FALLACY OF DELAYING ENTRANCE INTO THE WORLD COURT UNTIL INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW CAN BE CODIFIED 


Mr. President, it is urged by some that there ought not to be: 


any international court until the law of nations is codified. 
This idea assumes that codification is a comparatively simple 
process and that the adoption of the principle stated would 
not unduly delay the formation of an international court. 

It should be noted that historically codification of laws has 
followed, not preceded, the establishment of courts. Whether 
we will or not, courts inevitably ascertain what the law is by 
applying well-established principles of justice to individual 
cases as they arise. This will inevitably be true in the case of 
the World Court. Although it is definitely stated in article 59 
of the statute of the court that the decision of the court has 
no binding force except between the parties and with respect 
to that particular case, yet it will inevitably follow that the 
World Court, whether we are members of it or not, will build 
up a system of international law through application of age-old 
principles to new cases as they arise. 

Codification of law is by no means a simple process, nor can 
it be hastily brought to completion. The task of codification is 
not a light one, easy of accomplishment or possible of realiza- 
tion within a short time. Senators who are lawyers will recall 
very definitely the difficulty that is experienced in securing 
the adoption of any sort of a code. The Congress has been at 
work on the codification of the Federal statutes for I do not 
know how long, but for very many years, and f code has not 
as yet been adopted. Those of us who have had experience in 
State affairs know with what difficulty codification of State 
statutes is obtained. So if we are to take the position that 
there is to be no world court until international law is codified, 
this position is tantamount to saying that for the present at 
least, and for very many years to come, there shall be no 
International Court of Justice. j 

Some of those who urge the codification of law proceed to 
argue as if they assumed that unless it wére codified there 
would actually be no law. The fallacy of this view is clearly 
set forth by a moment's consideration of the facts of history. 
The Articles of Confederation provided that Congress should 
have the power to appoint courts “for the trial of piracies and 
felonies committed on the high seas.” 

When the Constitution of the United States was drawn up in 
1787, the framers of that document recognized the existence 
of international law in the following language: 


To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offenses against the law of nations, 


Thus early in our history, the great lawyers who framed 
our fundamental instruments of government recognized defi- 
nitely and clearly the existence of international law. 

In ‘the first crimes act, which became a law in 1790, the 
existence of international law is again fully recognized in the 
provision made for the offense of robbery on the high seas. 
However, international law has its origin not even in the early 
history of our own country but at a period which antedated 
the beginning of our Nation. 

It is commonly said that international law had its beginning 
in the year 1625, when Hugo Grotius brought forth his great 
work on the laws of war.and peace. 

It is a mistake, however, to assume that this is the beginning 
of international law, because Grotius simply recognized the 
existence of laws that were all already regarded as binding 
upon civilized nations. 

Some of these principles that have thus found recognition in 
international conventions, treaties, and voluminous works on 
the laws of nations are as old as civilized government itself. 
It can, therefore, be seen how fallacious it is to assume that 
there is no law for a court to apply unless that law exists in 
the form of a code. It is even doubtful in many instances 
whether codification has aided in the clarification of laws. The 
experience of many of the States of our Union would seem to 
confirm this view. 

In the law of procedure it has been thought that the estab- 
lishment of a code would vastly simplify matters. It is ques- 
tionable whether this result has flowed from the codification. 
The great difficulty in securing codification of laws in the 
States and at the hands of the Federal Government illustrates 
in small degree the greater problem which confronts those who 
would codify the laws of nations, 
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This subject has received much consideration at the hands 
of great legal scholars in many civilized nations. Our own 
country has contributed largely to the legal lore in this par- 
ticular field. The American Society for International Law for: 
many years maintained a committee which included some of 
the best-known American lawyers and which was charged with 
responsibility of preparing a code of international law. This 
committee worked earnestly and has made valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on this subject. It has uot, however, pro- 
duced after these years of labor anything approaching an 
international code, Learned societies in Europe have given 
years of endeavor to the same subject. These historic facts 
establish clearly the proposition that the codification of inter- 
national law, if desirable, as it is generally held to be, is a task 
which will occupy very many years, 

To say that there shall be no court until there is a code 
established is to say that for decades to come there shall be no 
international court whatever. 

If it shall be asked what law the World Court is to apply, 
the answer is at hand. Article 38 of the statute of the court 
provides: 


1. International conventions, whether general or particular, estab- 
lishing rules expressly recognized by the contesting States, 

2. International custom, as evidence of a general practice accepted 
as law. 

3. The general principles of law recognized by civilized nations. 

4, Subject to the provisions of article 59, judicial decisions and the 
teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the various nations, 
as subsidiary means for the determination of rules of law. 

This provision shall not prejudice the power of the court to decide 
a case ex quo et bono if the parties agree thereto. 


Some of the propaganda literature which is being sent out in 
opposition to American membership in the World Court per- 
sists in seeking to convey the false impression that the law 
under which the court operates is the covenant of the League 
of Nations.. Such is not the case. The constitution of the 
World Court is not the covenant of the League of Nations, but 
the statute of the court, which was adopted not by the league, 
but by the several states who have given adherence to the pro- 
tocol. The World Court is not at all a league court, but is a 
real World Court applying world law, as indicated in section 
38 just quoted.“ 3 


WHY THE EXISTING PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAD JUSTICE? 


Tf it shall be agreed that there is necessity for the main- 
tenance of a world court for the promotion of world peace, the 
question then comes as to why the existing court should 
receive our favor. 

The first reason is because the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice specifically conforms to the conditions ‘set 
forth by President Rooseyelt, Secretary Root, Mr. Choate, and 
other great American leaders, In the first place, it is a per- 
manent court. Its sessions are practically continuous. It is 
made up of the same judges, who give their full time to the 
court work in which they are engaged. Being a permanent 
court, it naturally will pay due heed to its own decisions. 
Being made up of men of the highest character and largest 
range of abilities, it will speak with the authority of the united 
voice of the nations, and, in the language of Mr. Choate, will 
gradualiy build up a system of international law, definite and 
precise, which will command the approval and regulate the 
conduct of the nations. 

Since it was American leadership which has suggested this 
Worid Court; since American jurists had a large share in shap- 
ing the statute creating it; since a grvat American. principle of 
representation was borrowed from the fundamental orders of 
Connecticut of 1639 to settle the question of election of judges, 
and since this court conforms to every condition which our 
Presidents and Secretaries of State have laid down in instruc- 
tions to our representatives in foreign conferences, it seems 
especially appropriate that this child of American brains should 
receive the support of those who have indirectly brought it 
into being. 

One special reason why the existing World Court rather than 
some hypothetical, mythical creation, far off in the future, 
should receive our support, is because it is an independent court. 

It is urged that the court is not independent because the 
League of Nations may call upon it for advisory opinions. Sin- 
gularly enough, in some quarters one of the reasons urged 
against the Permanent Court of International Justice is that 
it is likely to arrogate unto itself too extensive powers. 

In some 12 cases the League of Nations has thought it 
proper to ask for advisory opinions. The practice seems to be 
developing that in matters of the gravest moment the league 
will not act, except upon the advice of the World Court ag to 
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the legality of the proposed action. Instead of this practice 
being an indication that the league controls the court, if there 
be any criticism to be offered, it would be that the court would 
tend to control the league. 

It is a most singular circumstance that many of those who 
most bitterly oppose the entrance of the United States into 
the World Court because they believe that the League of Na- 
tions, to whom the World Court may render advisory opinions, 
will be likely to control the court, at the same time criticize 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which occupies an 
analogons position, because, as they claim, it tends to control 
the action of Congress; and some able statesmen even go so far 
as to propose that there shall be a constitutional amendment 
to give to Congress the right to revise decisions by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I submit, Mr. President, that that 
position is utterly inconsistent with the position now assumed 
touching the World Court. 

The fact is that it is not at all probable that the court will 
ever undertake, in any respect, to control the League of Na- 
tions or any nation, except as the definition and application of 
international law to cases referred to it might be considered 
to a certain degree a kind of control. 

The independence of the World Court is splendidly illus- 
trated by its own decisions, For example, in the Hastern 
Karelia case, notwithstanding the League of Nations had re- 
quested an adyisory opinion in the case, the court, after fullest 
consideration, declined, in the face of what was tantamount to 
a demand by the League of Nations, to render an opinion be- 
cause Russia, one of the parties interested, declined voluntarily 
to submit the question to the jurisdiction of the court. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIS, I yield to my colleague, though I am anxious 
to proceed. 

Mr. FESS. I have a question that arises out of the Eastern 
Karelia ease. In view of the fact that the court declined to 
give the advisory opinion, and gave as its reason that Russia 
was not a member, and therefore, having declined to submit 
the matter or to be present at the hearing, could not be brought 
in, would or would not that power in the court extend to de- 
clining to give an advisory opinion if it were asked by any 
member in or out of the league or any two members in or 
out of the league? In other words, does the provision in 
article 14 compel the court to give an advisory opinion as 
against its own judgment? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I thank my colleague for the 
‘question, and I am very certain that there can be but one 
opinion upon that. ‘That is that the court, by its decision in 
the Eastern Karelia case, has clearly upheld the idea that if 
one of the parties declines to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
court, it will not decide that case. As a matter of fact. the 
so-called advisory opinion in the Eastern Karelia case was not 
an advisory opinion at all. The court simply declined to ren- 
der an opinion. 

Mr. FESS. If my colleague will yield further, that is my 
opinion, and that to me clearly answers the charge that the 
court is under the league. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am gratified that my colleague has sug- 
gested that, because it is the very thing that I was about to 
suggest in the course of my remarks. 

The Eastern Karelia case is illuminating in that it brings 
out in bold relief two distinct propositions: First, the unques- 
tioned independence of the court and its ability and determina- 
tion to refuse advisory opinions, even when requested by the 
League of Nations; secondly, its full and official recognition of 
the fact that a nation is not bound unless it voluntarily gives 
the court jurisdiction in the case. 

Among other matters this decision disposes of the ridiculous 
claim that if we became a member of the court the court would 
have jurisdiction over the Monroe doctrine. Even if there were 
no reservation covering this point, the court has clearly decided 
that it will not pass upon a ense unless the parties have volun- 
tarily submitted the case for its decision. Of course, as my 
colleague suggests and as I firmly believe, that gives entire 
protection to this country; but I may say, while I shall point 
that out when I come to speak briefly of the reservations, that 
we do not leave it in this resolution even under the decision 
of the court; we specifically cover it by a reservation. 

To make assurance doubly sure, one of the pending reserya- 
tions proposes, in substance, that the court shall not have juris- 
diction, so far as the United States is concerned, except in 
eases voluntarily submitted to the court by our Government, 
This decision in the Eastern Karelia case and the reservation 
referred to afford the most ample protection in matters of na- 
tional interest, such as the Monroe doctrine and domestic ques- 
tions, such as the right to pass immigration laws. : 
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The claim that if we enter the court under the Harding- 
Hughes-Coolidge reservations we shall thereby give to the court 
authority to pass upon immigration and the Monroe doctrine is 
only sublimated sophistry, poppycock in the pluperfect tense, 
and nonsense raised to the nth power. Those who belleve that 
the way to get a world court is to destroy the existing one, if 
the 48 nations now agreed to it shall be willing so to do, ought 
to put to themselves the question: If we were starting afresh, 
and making a new world court, just how would we change the 
existing court? 

As previously pointed out, it conforms in detail to the re- 
quirements which our Government has heretofore officially set 
forth. In his instructions to the delegates of the United States 
to the second peace conference held at The Hague in 1907, 
Secretary Root said: 


It should be your effort to bring about in the second conference a de- 
velopment of The Hague tribunal into a permanent tribunal’ composed 
of Judges who are judicial officers and nothing else, who are paid ade- 
quate salaries, who have no other occupation, and who will devote their 
entire time to the trial and decision of international causes by judicial 
methods and under a sense of judicial responsibility. These judges 
should be so selected from the different countries that the different sys- 
tems of law and procedure and the principal languages shall be fairly 
represented. The court should be of such dignity, consideration, and 
rank that the best and ablest jurists will accept appointment to it, and 
that the whole world will have absolute confidence in its judgment. 


It is submitted that the present World Court does conform. 
specifically to the requirements which our Government has here- 
tofore set forth as essential. 

Shall we reject the existing Permanent Court of International 
Justice simply because the League of Nations favors it? That 
would seem to be a childish proceeding. Simply because an in- 
dividual in whom I do not believe, and with whom I do not de- 
sire to enter into a partnership, adyocates a certain policy, shall 
I therefore abandon a policy to which I am already committed 
and which I conscientiously believe to be right? Ś 

The United States favored a world court long before there 
was a league of nations. Why should we change our position 
because the League of Nations has fallen in line with this great 
American idea? If the League of Nations controlled the court, 
or even if it had created the court, there might be room for 
argument; but the court was created by an independent statute, 
adopted by the different states as Individual states, and not as 
members of the league. 

The court is independent, as I have pointed out before, 
because it has demonstrated its ability and determination to 
refuse a course of action specifically. requested by the League 
of Nations. 

If we were starting anew to make a world court, and if 
there were no League of Nations in existence, I submit that, 
the organization of the new court would not differ materially 
from the one now in existence. 

The only serious point of objection urged by those who 
oppose American entrance into the court is the complication 
that arises from the election of judges. As I have previously 
tried to show in this matter, the league, as an organization, 
takes no part whatever; the individuals who make up the 
council and the assembly of the league are simply called upon 
by the statute of the court to act in conjunction with the 
representatives of any other nations, not of the league, who 
shall become members of the court to act as an electoral body. 

The United States will not and ought not to become a 
member of the league. To me, however, it seems the height of 
absurdity to assume,.simply because one agency of the league 
is utilized under an American principle borrowed from the 
constitution of Connecticut, to provide for the election of 
judges, that therefore we become ipso facto a member of the 
league. 

It is not my purpose to enter into any discussion of the 
League of Nations at this time, because, as I view it, that ques- 
tion is entirely separate and distinct from the World Court 
question. Our Nation acted wisely in declining to enter the 
league. I can not at this time foresee any future conditions 
which would make entrance into the league by our country de- 
sirable. We are willing to help, but we must always be free. 
We will aid, but we must always be the judge of the time and 
the manner and the extent of the aid. Our country will not 
surrender that attribute of sovereignty to any world gov- 
ernment. 

The League of Nations is a political body undertaking to 
shape world policies. The World Court is a judicial body seek- 
ing to apply world law. It would be a vast mistake for our 


conntry to entangle itself in the political affairs of Europe, and 
it would be a mistake more vast for it to refuse to give the 
‘weight of its influence to the maintenance of the great World 
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Court now functioning at The Hague. This is particularly so 
because American rights are so. fully protected in the reserva- 
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able, the logical thing to do is to support President Coolidge 
in his very commendable effort to redeem the pledges long since 


tions and terms of the pending resolutions. These reservations | made to the American people. 


in effect provide, as before stated, first, that our country de- 
clines to accept the optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction. 
This, in effect, is tantamount to a declaration that the court 
shall haye, so far as our country is concerned, no jurisdiction 
over any case unless our Government, by action of the President 
and the Senate, shall submit the case to the court voluntarily 
and thus give it jurisdiction. 

It is provided further in the reservations that adhesion to 
the World Court shall mot involve us in any legal relation to 
the League of Nations or the covenant of the league, and that 
by taking such action we assume no obligation whatsoever 
under the covenant or to the League of Nations. 

It is, of course, appropriately provided that our country will 
participate in the election of judges and will pay a fair share 
of the expense of the court, the share to be determined and 
appropriated from time to time by the Congress of the United 
States. A 

Incidentally, this reservation calls attention to another faulty 
argument made by those who oppose entrance into the World 
Court. This argument is to the effect that the League of 
Nations pays the salaries of the judges. As a matter. of fact, 
it does not, and will not when we become members of the court. 
The expenses of the court are apportioned among the several 
states that sign the protocol to the statute of the court. In 
other words, the expenses of the court and the salaries of the 
judges are paid, not at all by the League of Nations, but by 
the individual states as such. 

Anyhow, no matter how the salaries of the judges were paid, 
there is but slight weight in the argument urged against the 
court that because salaries are paid in a certaih way therefore 
the decisions of judges are controlled. Will anybody have the 
hardihood to suggest that because the salaries of judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States are fixed by Congress that 
therefore Congress controls the decisions of the court? It is 
just as illogical and indefensible to say that because the indi- 
vidual states that are parties to the statute of the court pay 
the judges, therefore these individual states will.control judi- 
cial action. 

It is further provided in the reservation that the United 
States shall not be bound by any advisory opinion which may 
be rendered by the court upon questions which the United 
States has not voluntarily submitted for its judgment. To 
many, advisory opinions seem to be a new idea and a ground 
of attack upon the court. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that, at one time or another, 17 American States have made 
provision for the rendering of advisory opinions by their courts 
of last resort. A similar practice is followed in a large number 
of foreign states, and in fairness it ought to be said that ad- 
visory opinions of the World Court, such as those in the Tunis 
case and the Eastern Karelia case, are of such character as to 
strengthen rather than weaken the confidence of the nations in 
the character, courage, independence, and ability of the court. 

In order that American rights will thus fully be protected in 
the reservations to which I have just called attention, and 
shall suffer no interference or diminution in the future, it is dis- 
tinctly and properly provided in a further reservation that the 
statute shall never be amended or changed in the slightest 
particular except by the consent of the United States, In other 
words, if at any time in the future foreign nations should so 
far forget their obligations under the statute as to seek to 
make amendment unfriendly to the United States, it will have 
no effect whatever upon our rights except by our own voluntary 
assent. 

Finally, it might as well be bluntly said and clearly under- 
stood that one reason for entering the World Court is the fact 
that it is the only court attainable. Either the United States 
will be a member of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice under the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations for the 
protection of American rights or else it will not be a member of 
any international court whatever. 

Other nations have their viewpoints, and some 48 of them, 
as independent states, have come together and established the 
existing court. It has worked satisfactorily. It has, generally, 
the confidence of civilized mankind. It is unthinkable that 
these 48 nations would be willing to abandon the work which 
they have already done and abolish the court which they have 
created by statute in order to permit the United States to 
construct a new court entirely of its own liking. 

Since American rights are fully protected under the reserva- 
tions in the pending resolution, and since the overwhelming 
sentiment of the American people, as well as of civilized people 
generally, is for the maintenance of a Court of International 
Justice, and since the existing court is the only court attain- 
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MISLEADING PROPAGANDA 


The weakness of the position of those who oppose entrance 
into the World Court under the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reser- 
vations is evidenced by the misleading and inaccurate propa- 
ganda put forth in pamphlet form and otherwise by those who 
seek to deceive the American people as to the real purpose of 
the World Court movement. In one of these propaganda pam- 
phlets I find numerous questions, to some of which I propose 
to give brief attention. This misleading doctrine is put forth 
in the form of a catechism. 

Question No. 1 is, “Can the United States appoint judges 
without joining the League of Nations?” 

The answer given in the pamphlet is, “ No.” 

Technically, this answer is correct, but deceptive, and calcu- 
lated to deceive. It is a fact that the United States can not 
appoint judges without joining the League of Nations. It is 
also a fact that the United States can not appoint a judge if it 
should join the League of Nations. The fact is that neither the 
United States nor any other country can appoint a judge to the 
court. The impression left by this question and the deceptive 
answer is that the United States must join the League of Na- 
tions-in order to appoint judges. 

The method of selection of judges is clearly provided for, 
not in the Covenant of the League of Nations, but in the statute 
of the court, which is a separate document, resting, for its 
authority not upon the league but upon the several states 
which have ratified the statute. 

Article 4 of the statute provides that the members of the court 
shall be elected by the assembly and by the council from a list 
of persons nominated by the national groups in the Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague. It is to be noted that the election 
is not at all by the League of Nations as such but by the indi- 
viduals who for the time being shall constitute the assembly 
and the council. 

It is clearly provided in the second reservation in the pending 
resolution that the United States will participate through rep- 
resentatives designated for the purpose and upon an equality 
with the other states, members, respectively, of the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations, in any and all proceedings 
of either the council or the assembly for the election of judges 
or deputy judges of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice or for the filling of vacancies. 

No action is required by the league; none is contemplated by 
it under the terms of the covenant, but the individuals who, for 
the time being, constitute the assembly and other individuals 
who constitute the council, in cooperation with the representa- 
tives of the United States, shall act as an electoral body. It 
should be emphasized and noted that the action taken is not 
under any provision of the covenant of the League of Nations 
but under the statute of the court, which is the constitution of 
the court. 

It will be recalled that the effort to establish a permanent 
court of international justice failed at the second Hague con- 
ference because states were unable to agree upon the mode of 
selecting judges. The jurists who were chosen to draft the 
statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
seized upon the council and the assembly of the league as a 
convenient means of solving the problem which had wrecked 
the attempt of 1907. It is interesting to note that in the effort 
of 1907 the same question came up, which for a time threatened 
the disruption of our own Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
namely, the proper representation to be given the different 
States. 

The rock upon which the Constitutional Convention nearly 
broke was the question of representation in the two Houses of 
Congress. The largest States then—Virginia and Massachu- 
setts—thought there ought to be representation in both Houses 
according to population, and the smaller States, Delaware and 
others, contended, “ But this is a combination among sovereigns. 
We can come in or we can stay out. ‘We are not as populous 
as Virginia or as wealthy as Massachusetts, but nevertheless we 
are entities; and since the States are sovereign, therefore the 
States ought to have equal representation.” 

How did they solye that problem? It was purely a Yankee 
solution. It will be recalled that the first written constitution 
in the history of the world that established a government was 
the fundamental orders of Connecticut of 1639. It was not 
the Mayflower compact; that did not establish a government. 
It was not the form of government that was drawn up in Vir- 
ginia in 1619; that did not establish a government. The first 
written constitution in history, so far as I know, that estab- 
lished a government was the fundamental orders of Connecticut 
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of 1639, and upon what basis did they proceed? They said in 
substance : 


In order to solve this problem, in one of the branches of the legisla- 
ture we will give representation according to population, and in the 
other branch of the legislature there shall be equal representation. 


That was the Connecticut idea, and when in 1787, over in 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion—which, as I view it, was the ablest body of men ever 
assembled, at least in the history of America, and I almost said 
in the history of the world—when that great convention lad 
wrangled itself almost into imbecility over the question of what 
should be done about this matter of representation, they 
adopted the Connecticut idea, and they gaye in one House of the 
National Congress representation according to population and 
in the other equal representation. 

The fact that the present World Court is largely the work 
of American jurists, following American historical precedents 
is illustrated by the interesting incident that the jurists who 
framed the statute of the court, under the leadership of former 
Secretary Root, adopted in substance the Connecticut compro- 
mise as a proper means for the selection of judges. 

Consideration of these facts discloses the deceptive character 
of the representations made in the pamphlet to which I re- 
ferred. It should be further noted that the members of the 
council and of the assembly, together with the representatives 
of the United States after the United States shall have entered 
the court in accordance with reservation No, 2, are limited in 
their election to the persons who shall be nominated by The 
Hague Court of Arbitration, or, to be more exact, to the per- 
sons nominated by the political groups represented in the court, 

I am calling especial attention to this because it has been 
published in the propaganda, the literature, and the newspaper 
articles time and again that the league elects the judges. Not 
only does it not elect the judges, it does not even nominate the 
judges, because the members of the council and of the assembly, 
and our representatives when we shall have become members, 
are limited in their election to the persons who shall be nomi- 
nated by The Hague Court of Arbitration. 

No group shall nominate more than four persons, and not 
more than two of them shall be of their nationality. In other 
words, the nomination of the persons who may be chosen as 
judges is entirely outside the control of the League of Na- 
tions, its council, or its assembly, but is altogether within the 
power of The Hague Court of Arbitration, a court which 
America has always sustained, which it had much share in 
founding, and in which it has unbounded confidence. Exami- 
nation of these facts shows conclusively that the judges who 
have been elected to the International Court of Justice, as well 
as those to be elected, will be in no respect whatever the 
creatures of the League of Nations. 

Another deceptive question in this catechism is, Who ap- 
points the judges?” The answer is, “The League of Na- 
tions.” 

The facts I have already set forth show clearly that this 
answer is, to use no stronger language, absolutely and appar- 
ently intentionally false. The League of Nations does not ap- 
point the judges and can not do so under the terms of the 
statute of the court. 

Another question, incorrectly answered, is the following: 
“What authority created the World Court?” The answer 
given in the pamphlet is, “The authority is found in article 
14 of the covenant of the League of Nations.” 

Article 14 of the covenant of the League of Nations is as 
follows: 


The council shall formulate and submit to the members of the league 
for adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. The court shall be competent to hear and de- 
termine any dispute of an international character which the parties 
thereto submit to it. The court may give an adyisory opinion upon 
any dispute or question referred to it by the council or by the as- 
sembly. 


It should be noted that this article does not establish a court, 
nor does it create one. It provides simply that plans for the 
establishment of a permanent court are to be formulated by the 
council. The council brought together a company of interna- 
tional jurists, in which company this country was ably repre- 
sented. These jurists, working independently and unselfishly, 
drew up the statute of the court, which, in turn, was submitted 
to individual States for their approval. The court draws its 
authority from the statute so drawn up and so approved, and 
not from article 14 or any other article in the covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

Another misleading question and deceptive answer may be 
found in the following: “If the United States should join the 
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court, would it not retain the exclusive right to interpret and 
apply the Monroe doctrine?” The answer given in the pam- 
phlet is “ No.” 

The court is bound to exercise that authority in determin- 
ing questions affected by the doctrine. 

Of course, the immediate and conclusive answer to the impli- 
cation in this question is to be found in that portion of the 
pending resolution which provides: 


That the Senate advise and consent to the adhesion on the part of 
the United States to the said protocol of December 16, 1920, and the 
adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice 
(without accepting or agreeing to the optional clause for compulsory 
jurisdiction contained in said statute) and that the signature of the 
United States be affixed to the said protocol, subject to the following 
reservations and understandings, which are hereby made a part and 
condition of this resolution. 


In other words, the court will have no authority whatever 
over any question or dispute to which the United States is a 
party unless the United States shall voluntarily submit -that 
question or dispute to the court for determination. Is it to be 
supposed that any future President or Senate of the United 
States will submit the Monroe doctrine to the World Court 
for its investigation and decision? Have you not the right to 
suppose that future Senates and Presidents will be at least as 
wise and patriotic as those of the present? The definite and 
specific answer to the false implication in the propaganda 
pamphlet is that the court would never have jurisdiction over 
the Monroe doctrine, because the United States would never 
submit any question involving the Monroe doctrine to the 
court for its determination. 

If it shall be said that some other state may submit a ques- 
tion involving the Monroe doctrine to the court, the obvious 
answer is that that situation exists now with the United States 
outside of the eourt. There is nothing to prevent any foreign 
power which has access to the court submitting to it a ques- 
tion which might involve the Monroe doctrine. While we are 
not a member of the court, we, of course, would not recognize the 
authority of that court to pass upon the question. If we shall 
become a member of the court under the reservation just 
quoted, we shall continue to have the same right as a member 
of the court which we now have outside the court. The situa- 
tion in this respect is not changed at all by the United States 
becoming a member of the court. 

The fact is, of course, that the United States has never 
claimed that the Monroe doctrine is international law. It is 
simply the statement of a vigorous American policy, which we 
have maintained through our history since 1823 and which we 
shall continue to maintain. The Monroe doctrine will not be 
impinged upon by the World Court whether we are a member 
of the court or not, and as a matter of fact we would be in 
much better position to control any attempted action in that 
direction if we are represented on the court than we would be 
without representation. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mur. Wasn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield, 

‘Mr. FESS, I notice that article 21 of the covenant of the 
League of Nations does recognize the Monroe doctrine as ex- 
empt from any consideration by the league. I have wondered 
whether that is any consolation to those who claim that the 
Monroe doctrine will be involved. 

Mr. WILLIS. It would seem to me that that ought to find 
some consideration at their hands. But in order not to have 
our rights depend in any respect upon any guaranty in the 
covenant of the League of Nations we go beyond that, as my 
colleague recognizes, and specifically and definitely and forever 
provide that the court shall have no jurisdiction over such a 
question unless we specifically give it jurisdiction. It is im- 
possible to assume that any President and Senate of the United 
States will in the future give over such an American doctrine 
to a decision of the court. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Might I suggest to the Senator in that 
eonnection that the Monroe doctrine is not a justiciable ques- 
tion at all. It is a question of national policy, a political 
question of which the court would never attempt to take 
jurisdiction, 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. It is a policy, however, which rests upon 
facts that may be justiciable. 
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5 Mr. WILLIS. Certainly; there is no question about that. 
But the point I am making, as the Senator will note, is that 
our rights under that question, or any other like question of 
national interest, are not impinged upon at all. A foreign 
nation that wants to do so may to-day bring before the Court 
of International Justice some question that may indirectly 
involve the Monroe doctrine; but we would not be bound by 
any decision that might be made in that behalf, nor in any 
greater degree if we were a member of the court. Indeed, if 
we were a member of the court, it would be very much more 
unlikely that such a question would be brought before the 
court and an unfair decision rendered than it would be as the 
case now stands. So we have everything in that respect to 
gain and nothing to lose. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

- Mr. DILL. I want to ask the Senator from Ohio a question 
for information: Could the United States at the present time, 
not being a member of the court, refer a question to the court 
for its action? 7 

Mr. WILLIS. I think so. 

Mr. DILL. Then what do we gain by this resolution? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think that is a very proper question and 
one that ought to receive serious consideration. If the Sena- 
tor thinks the Government of the United States, this great 
people with its resources, has no responsibility whatever to 
the rest of the world, then we might say why bother about it. 
We might say, “Why belong to a church? The church is 
there functioning. Let us stay out, and if we ever get into a 
tight place, if we happen to die and want to be buried or want 
to take advantage of any other function of the church, the 
church will perform it. Why bother about sustaining the 
church?“ My own judgment is that it would be a good deal 
more in accordance with the American spirit if we should 
undertake to bear our share of the burden. I think our 
country would undoubtedly have an influence on the court. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator speaks of the American spirit. The 
American spirit has been to stay out of European affairs, has it 
not? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think it has, and I think it continues to be. 
If the Senator from Washington or any other Senator can 
show me wherein through entrance into the court we become 
in any respect entangled in the affairs of Europe, I should be 
willing to join him in opposition to the court. But I have gone 
into that matter pretty thoroughly, and I am perfectly con- 
vinced that whereas if we had joined the League of Nations, 
which is a political body seeking to govern the world and shape 
its policies, then we would be entangled ; but the World Court is 
an entirely separate and distinct proposition, and I think the 
reservations in Resolution No. 5 entirely protect American 
rights, 

Mr. DILL. The Senator will agree with me that if we stay 
out there is no possible way we can get into European 
troubles? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not agree with that at all, because, as I 
have just stated to the Senator, to-morrow or to-day a ques- 
tion may be brought before the court that involves the most 
vital interests of the United States. We are not bound by its 
decision, and if we go into the court we still occupy the same 
position, because it is definitely provided in the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] that the 
court will have no jurisdiction over us in any manner unless 
we specifically and definitely, by an act of our Government 
then taken, give it jurisdiction. 

Mr. DILL. I want to get the Senator's position clear. If I 
understand him, he proposes to go into the league with so many 
reservations that he will be in when he wants in and will be 
out when he wants out. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator can construe that as he pleases. 
I believe that in going into the league under Resolution No. 5, 
which provides 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator means the court? 

Mr. WILLIS. I mean the World Court; yes. 

Mr. BORAH. It means the same thing. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, no. I am in favor of entering the World 
Court with the reservation embodied in Resolution No. 5 be- 
cause those reservations protect American rights and yet make 
it possible for this Republic to throw its vast influence in world 
affairs on the side of the settlement of justiciable questions 
by law rather than by war. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohlo 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 
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Mr. HARRELD. I wish to ask if the Senator's argument that 
he submitted in answer to the question of the Senator from 
Washington would not also apply to our entry into the league? 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, not at all. I have tried to state that. 
It does not apply at all because one is a political body trying 
to shape world policies—and I am as much against entrance 
into the League of Nations as is the Senator—and the other 
is not a political body, but is a judicial body undertaking suc- 
cessfully to apply world law. 

Mr. BLHASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLEASE. Merely as a question of information: If the 
United States were to agree to submit some question to the 
court and in the consideration of that question the Monroe 
doctrine would be brought before the court, how could we keep 
the court from passing on the Monroe doctrine? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have already tried to show that there is no 
way to keep the court from passing on the Monroe doctrine.” 
There is no way to keep it from passing on the Monroe doc- 
trine now. f 

Mr. BLEASE. Then would not the United States be bound? 

Mr. WILLIS. Not at all, unless we by ourselves, by our own 
voluntary act, desire to abandon the Monroe doctrine. I am 
unwilling to assume that any future President or any future 
Senate will be less wise and less patriotic than the present ones. 
We are not going to submit to the court any question that in- 
volves the Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator is a lawyer, is he not? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have been admitted to the bar at least. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator may submit a question that would 
bring in the Monroe doctrine indirectly when he would not 
realize in the beginning that it would be brought in. If that is 
true, while the United States Government might not be legally 
bound by a décision of the court, would it not be morally bound, 
and does not the Senator on the part of this great Nation feel 
that a moral obligation is just as binding if not possibly more 
so than’a technical legal obligation? 

Mr. WILLIS. In response to that proposition I want to say 
that I have greater confidence in the legal acumen of American 
jurists than my friend the Senator from South Carolina appears 
to have. I am willing my country shall take its chances in the 
future upon the legal opinions of its jurists and its President 
and its Senate—and I hope the Senator from South Carolina 
will long adorn this body. I am perfectly willing to rest the 
chances of our country upon the decisions so arrived at. In 
other words, I am willing to match our jurists against those of 
any country in the world, and I do not at all fear the undesir- 
able result of which the Senator from South Carolina speaks. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator thinks the court is absolutely 
divorced from the League of Nations. I am not asking him to 
answer for the consciences of other people, but does he believe 
that certain members on the Democratic side of the Senate 
would be supporting the World Court to-day if they did not 
believe that it would finally lead the United States into the 
League of Nations? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have such difficulty in analyzing the posi- 
tion, if I may be permitted to do so, and helping to shape the 
course of my brethren on this side of the aisle, that it would 
be entirely beyond the scope of my authority to pass upon 
the question which the Senator now propounds. I think that 
ought to be referred, not to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, but to The Hague Court of Arbitration. 

The safety of this great American policy is fully guaranteed 
in the provision that the court in effect shall have jurisdic- 
tion in only those cases in which we voluntarily give it juris- 
diction and in the further provision stated in the first reserva- 
tion as follows: 


That such adhesion shall not be taken to involve any legal rela- 
tion on the part of the United States to the League of Nations or 
the assumption of any obligations by the United States under the 
covenant of the League of Nations constituting Part I of the treaty 
of Versailles. 


Another question in this catechism is related to the one 
just discussed. The question is as follows, and refers to the 
alleged power of the court over the Monroe doctrine: “ Can 
this be cured by reservation?’ The answer given is “No, 
because the covenant gives this power to the court, and the 
covenant can not be amended by any reservation made by the 
United States.” 


Let us examine this answer, In the first place, the court does 
not derive its power from the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, but from the statute of the court. In the second place, 
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the covenant does not give this power to the court; neither does 
the statute of the court grant such power. In the third place, 
the United States would not be bound by any action of the 
court in connection with the Monroe doctrine, unless the United 
States voluntarily submitted the question to the court and 
requested a decision. 

Another very evident attempt to deceive is found in the fol- 
lowing question: What law does the court administer?” The 
answer given in the pamphlet is: The covenant of the League 
of Nations is the supreme law or constitution of the court.” 

What has already been said is an answer to the deception 
involved in the question just read. The covenant of the League 
of Nations is not the constitution of the court. The constitu- 
tion of the court is the statute of the court, which was adopted, 
not by the League of Nations, but by the several states as such. 
The law which the court is to apply is fully stated in article 38 
of the statute, which is as follows: 


The court shall apply— 

1, International conventions, whether general or particular, establish- 
ing rules expressly recognized by the contesting states; 

2. International custom, as evidence of a general practice accepted as 
law; 

8. The general principles of law recognized by civilized nations ; 

4. Subject to the provisions of article 59, judicial decisions and the 
teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the various nations, 
as subsidiary means for the determination of the rules of law. 

This provision shall not prejudice the power of the court to decide a 
case ex aequo et bono, if the parties agree thereto. 


Another deceptive question is as follows: “ Can the judges be 
removed if their decisions are not acceptable?” The answer to 
the question is, “The judges may be removed by the league in 
nine years.” 

The person who wrote this pamphlet is either an ignoramus 
or desires to deceive those who have not had an opportunity to 
read the document. As a matter of fact, the judges can not be 
removed by the league at all; neither are they appointed by the 
league, Article 18 of the statute of the court is as follows: 


A member of the court can not be dismissed unless, in (be unanimous 
opinion of the other members, he has ceased to fulfill the required 
conditions. 

Formal notification thereof shall be made to the secretary-general of 
the League of Nations by the registrar. 

This notification makes the place vacant, 


This is the only provision of the statute relative to the re- 
moval of judges. It is to be observed that judges may be re- 
moved by unanimous action of the remaining members of the 
court, yet the author says that judges may be removed by the 
league, an organization which has no authority whatever either 
under the terms of the statute or the covenant of the League of 
Nations to act in this capacity. As to the meaning of the sug- 
gestion in this false answer that judges may be removed by the 
league in nine years, evidently the muddy-minded author was 
thinking of the fact set forth in article 13 of the statute which 
provides that members of the court shall be elected for nine 
years. As already has been pointed out, judges are not under 

. any circumstances appointed by the league. 

Another question in this catechism of falsehood is as follows: 
Does the court decide political questions?“ The answer given 
is, “Yes, It has decided in favor of Great Britain and against 

Turkey in the Mosul dispute.” 

Those who were fortunate enough to hear the discussion by 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] will recall that 
with indisputable clarity he pointed out that the decision ren- 
dered was not in any respect upon a political question; that it 
was a matter which Great Britain and Turkey had agreed in 
a proper convention to leave for final determination in this 
matter. Of course, the reading of the decision, which has been 
printed in full in the Recorp, must convince an unbiased mind 
that the dispute was entirely a judicial one and in no sense 
political. i 

Another question is as follows: “In case of conflict between 
the covenant and the Constitution, would the court overrule 
the Constitution?” The answer is, Tes.“ 

Of course, this answer is absurd. The court would have 
no authority whatever to overrule the Constitution of the 
United States; it would have no jurisdiction over any question 
unless that question was specifically submitted to it by appro- 
priate action of the United States Government, which would 
have to be taken by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The evident attempt to frighten people into 
opposition to the World Court by such absurdly fallacious 
arguments is an evidence of the weakness of the cause of those 
who oppose entrance into the court under the Harding-Hughes- 
Coolidge reservations. 
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Another fallacious question and answer are as follows: “ Has 
the court power to determine whether or not a dispute is a 
domestic or an international question, as, for example, a dis- 
pute over immigration or naturalization?” The pamphlet 
answer is, “Yes. The court has already passed upon such a 
question and asserted that power.” 

Evidently reference is made in this question and answer to 
the decision in the Tunis case, and from this opinion of the 
court its enemies seek to draw the conclusion that the court has 
power to pass upon domestic questions such as immigration. 
The reading of the adyisory opinion in the Tunis case furnishes 
no foundation for such a conclusion. This case hinged upon 
the fact that there were certain treaties involving elements of 
population in new territory and had no bearing whatever upon 
the question of immigration. 

The court in the Tunis case did not assert that it would 
have power to pass upon an immigration question. Even if it 
had announced such a doctrine, such an announcement would 
have no possible effect upon our country, because the reserva- 
tions in the pending resolution provide distinctly that the court 
is without power, so far as our country is concerned, in any 
question, unless that specific question has been voluntarily sub- 
mitted to the court by the President and the Senate of the 
United States. It is safe to say that neither the present Chief 
Executive nor the Senate nor any future President or Senate 
would submit to the World Court a question of such a purely 
domestice nature as immigration; and if it did not do so the 
care would be entirely without power to pass upon the ques- 

on. 

The last question in this categoric catechism and conglomer- 
ation of falsehood is as follows: “ Who enforces the judgments 
of the court?“ The answer is, The Council of the League of 
Nations.” 

There is only one answer to make to this statement, and 
that is that it is absolutely and intentionally untrue. The 
Council of the League of Nations does not enforce the judg- 
ments of the court. As a matter of fact, the decisions of this 
court rest upon the same basis as the decisions of The Hague 
court, and that is upon the strength of enlightened public opin- 
ion. It is by this opinion that people must be guided if future 
wars are to be averted. War can not be abolished by, threat 
of more war. Any attempt to enforce a decree of any interna- 
tional court by armies or navies will not prevent war, but will 
provoke it. As a matter of fact, the decisions of the Court of 
International Justice will have back of them the same power 
which renders mighty the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The Supreme Court of the United States 
does not command armies or navies, yet there is universal 
acquiescence in the decisions of that court, because. we have 
confidence in its wisdom and integrity and recognize that under 
the Constitution its decision is the last resort. Likewise, under 
the statute of the Court of International Justice, which is the 
constitution of that court, the court itself has gained that dig- 
nity and high character which commands the respect and brings 
the obedience of the world to its decisions. 

The frailties of human nature forbid us to think that this 
World Court or any world court will abolish war any more 
than courts within a country will in every case prevent physi- 
cal violence as between disputants heated and angered in con- 
troversy. 

But the Permanent Court of International Justice will aid 
in promoting peace by helping to remove the causes of war; it 
will tend to make peace and the methods of peace, rather than 
wars with their anguish and suffering and burden and woe, the 
normal manner of determining international disputes. Armies 
and nayies we must still have, but establishment of the instru- 
ments of peace will render less probable the necessity for 
appeal to them for the settlement of international contro- 
versies. Nations must come to think of arbitrament by law and 
reason, rather than by war. 

The world, war weary, is beginning to emerge from the 
Stygian darkness of slaughter. The dawn of a better day is 
breaking; the rays of peace and better understanding already 
gild the mountain peaks; long, lasting peace and prosperity do 
not appear so distant as they once were. The world wants 
none of war if it can be honorably avoided. War can be ended 
only by removing the causes of war. 

Let us help, not hinder. We have opportunity to aid without 
sacrifice of our rights or injury to ourselves. Let not future 
generations have to lament that in this critical hour of world 
history we failed or faltered. 

ELK HILLS NAVAL OIL RESERVE, CALIFORNIA 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to hand 


down an Associated Press dispatch that has come to the desk, 
and asks the Secretary to read it. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


San Francisco, January 3. 
The United States Circuit Court of Appeals to-day affirmed the de- 
cision of the lower court canceling the leases of Edward I. Doheny and 
associates to ojl lands in the Elk Hills naval reserve in California. 
The court reversed that portion of the lower court verdict which had 
allowed the Doheny Co. an amount in excess of $11,000,000 from the 
Government for the building of the oil station at Pearl Harbor. 


THE WORLD COURT 


The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on the part 
of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, and 
the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, with reservations. 

Mr. BRUCE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maryland 
yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator from Maryland is 
going to speak at length? 

Mr. BRUCE. I shall probably speak at some length. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to make a brief statement. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, on December 21 last, during 
the speech of the able senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsu], the following colloquy occurred: 


I haye been unable to find confirmation of a statement attributed to 
Judge Moore by a Senator, usually accurate, in a letter lately given to 
the press that the power to render advisory opinions or any relation 
the court may bear to the league will “inevitably bring the court into 
disrepute.” 

Mr. Boran. Mr. President 

The Vice Paesipent. Does the Senator from Montana yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. Watsu. I yield. 

Mr. Boran. If the Senator had reference to myself. 

Mr. WausH. I had. 

Mr. Boran. The language which I quoted is also quoted, in effect, in 
the volume by Judge de Bustamente as coming from Judge Moore. 

Mr. Wasn. I have the volume here, if the Senator will give me a 
reference to the matter. I made a yery careful examination of it. 

Mr. Boran. I will ask the Senator to proceed unti? I have an oppor- 
tunity to find the reference in Judge de Bustamente’s work. 

Mr, Wars, Very well. Senator Root is reported to have said before 
the drafting committee that the rendering of an advisory opinion with 
reference to an existing dispute was “a violation of all judicial prin- 
ciples.“ but he apparently yielded his judgment to that of his eminent 
colleagues. 

Senator Root modestly refrained from maintaining his infallibility. 
Judge Moore on one occasion asserted that the giving of advisory 
opinions is “obviously not a judicial function” and “not an appro- 
priate function of a court of justice,” but he has since said that the 
rules of the court “assimilate the process as far as possible to a judi- 
cial proceeding.” And speaking in the light of the experience of three 
years, he said: 

“The court has not thought it feasible to fill a dual rôle, acting at 
one moment as a judicial body rendering judgments on international 
differences and at the next moment as a board of counsellors giving 
private and ex parte advice on such matters. Indeed, an auditor or 
spectator would detect no difference between a proceeding for a judg- 
ment and a proceeding for an advisory opinion.” 

With all due respect, I venture to assert that the rules framed in 
accordance with the spirit of the statute give to the proceeding every 
essential feature of a judicial inquiry. They provide that whenever 
the court is called upon for an advisory opinion, notice shall be given 
to every member of the league, whether signatories to the protocol or 
not, to all States named in the annex to the covenant, and to any 
international organization likely to be able to furnish the court infor- 
mation on the question at issue, It has further been the practice of 
the court to give notice to any State not in the classes named that may 
seem to be concerned. The question is then argued in open court in 
the same manner as an ordinary contested case, counsel for any inter- 
ested State being heard, and the opinion is delivered in open court in 
like manner. 

Mr. Boran. If the Senator will permit an interruption now—— 

Mr. Warsa, Certainly. i 

Mr. BORAH. The reference which I had in mind is found on page 258. 

Mr. WaLsH. Will the Senator please read it? 

Mr. Boran, It reads: 

“A North American internationalist, John Bassett Moore, who has 
studied the subject carefully, thinks that the conflict between these two 
versions ought to be decided in favor of the second.” 

That is, the version that it is discretionary with the court, 
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“He asserts that several persons who collaborated in the negotiation 
of this treaty state that the English text is the original and that the 
French text is a translation of it; he does not give the names of these 
witnesses. He therefore thinks that the English text is the con- 
troiling one, especially because, in his opinion, the question involves 
giving the court a function ‘admittedly inconsistent with and poten- 
tially destructive of the judicial character with which the court has 
undoubtedly been invested.’ ” 

Mr. Watsn. The language to which I have referred is “will ungues- 
tionably bring the court into disrepute"; that is, the giving of advisory 
opinions, 

Mr, Boran. I am satisfied that Janguage will be found in the state- 
ment which Judge Mcore made at the time of the organization of the 
court, when he was called upon to give his views in regard to advisory 
opinions. 

Mr. Watsu. I have read the statement from beginning to end, and 
I am quite sure that the language will not be found there. 

Mr. Boran. Of course, if the Senator has read it lately —— 

Mr. Warst. I read it only a few days ago. 

Mr. Bogan. I have my quotation here, and I have a reference as to 
where Judge Moore’s statement is to be found. I will be very glad to 
look it up. I have no doubt but that was Judge Moore’s view and is 
Judge Moore’s view now. 


Mr. President, I have before me the official record of the 
proceedings of the World Court, and I read the sixth proposi- 
tion from the memorandum by Judge Moore with reference to 
advisory opinions. 


6, That the emission of such opinions would necessarily diminish 
the opportunities for the exercise by the court of its judicial functions, 
since, if the opinions were treated by the court as binding upon it, they 


would tend to preclude the subsequent submission of disputes for judi- 


cial decision, while if treated as mere utterances and freely discarded, 
they would inevitably bring the court into disrepute. 


I think that covers the matter. I ask permission, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to insert in full the conclusions of Judge Moore as to 
advisory opinions, so that they may be in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


[The entire memorandum, embodying the conclusions, ap- 
pears at the end of Mr. Boran’s remarks.] 


Mr. BORAH. I do not wish to take the time of the Senator 
from Maryland. $ 

Mr. BRUCE. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH, But I would like to insert in the Recorp cer- 
tain other paragraphs from the memorandum of Judge Moore, 
dated February 18, 1922. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator how long is the memorandum of Judge Moore? If it 
is not too long, I think it would be well to have the entire 
memorandum inserted, 

Mr. BORAH. I should be very glad to have the entire memo- 
randum printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Idaho 
that the whole memorandum of Judge Moore would be really 
a valuable contribution to the debate. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I suggested. 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest that the entire memorandum be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well, I will be very glad to have the 
entire memorandum inserted. It is rather long, and some of it, 
in view of the present situation, perhaps, is not pertinent, 
but I think it would not be inadvisable to have the entire memo- 
randum in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Du in the chair). With- 
out objection, the memorandum will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The entire memorandum is as follows: 


ANNEX 58a 
THE QUESTION OF ADVISORY OPINIONS 
` Memorandum by Mr. Moore, February 18, 1922— (Distr. 44) 


No subject connected with the organization of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice has caused so much confusion and proved to 
be so baffling as the question whether and under what conditions the 
court shall undertake to give advisory opinions. 

This state of doubt and uncertainty may in large measure be 
ascribed to the nature of the proposal. 

A court of justice, whether national or international, is essentially 
a judicial body, whose function it Is to end disputes by deciding them. 
The maintenance of the character, reputation, and usefulness of such 
a court is inextricably bound up with the obligatory force and the 
effective performance of its decisions or Judgments. The advisory 
function, as between private parties, is appropriately exercised by 
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private counsel, and, in the ease of governments, by tribunals or law 
officers duly established for the purpose. 

It is evident that, to impose upon a court of justice the duty of 
giving advice, which those requesting it were wholly at liberty to 
reject, would reduce the court to a position inferior to that of a tribunal 
of conciliation, which, although it might not compel the parties to 
accept a particular suggestion, would presumptively be endowed with 
power to bind them to respect and to carry out a solution to which they 
had once formally agreed. 

What has been said is especially true of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, whose establishment was inspired by the design 
to cultivate and to enlarge the application between nations of the 
principle and method of judicial decision. It is hardly compatible 
with this design that the court should be obliged to render on request 
opinions lacking any element of authority or of finality. But it is 
by no means clear that such an obligation has been imposed on the 
court. 

The definition of the powers and functions of the court is found 
in the statute unanimously passed by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations on December. 13, 1920. It will, however, be observed that 
this statute, which is the court's charter or constitution, is not merely 
the act of the assembly. On the contrary, it was submitted to all 
the members of the league for their ratification, and it has come into 
force by virtue of its ratification by a majority of such members. It 
is an international act of the highest authority, 

This fundamental act, under which the court has been organized, not 
only does not in terms impose on the court an obligation to give ad- 
visory opinions but it contains no specific provision on the subject. 
It has, however, been suggested that such an obligation may be in- 
ferred from certain general references made in the statute to article 
14 of the covenant, in which alone is the subject of advisory 


opinions” mentioned. ‘This renders it important to examine, in the 


first instance, the provisions of that article. 

Article 14 of the covenant reads as follows: 

“The council shall formulate and submit to the members of the 
league for adoption plans for the establishment of a permanent court 
of international justice. The court shall be competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international character which the parties 
thereto submit to it. The court may also give an advisory opinion 
upon any dispute or question referred to it by the council or by the 
assembly,” 

It will be seen that the English and the French text of article 14 
do not precisely correspond. According to the testimony of various 
participants, the English text seems to have been that first presented. 
If this be so, the translation into French bears marks of haste. But 
whether the French text is a faulty version of the English or whether 
the English text is a faulty version of the French are questions of 
perhaps minor importance. The fact is that, in the English text the 
language of obligation is altogether Jacking, while in the French text 
the words appear to be open to interpretation. 

The French version says that the court donnera "—" shall” or 
“ will "—give advisory opinions. Had the words been “elle devra 
donner,’ the idea of a positive obligation or duty would have been 
unquestionably conveyed. It seems that the word actually employed 
may be interpreted more liberally. 

On the other hand, the English text says “may,” the precise French 
equivalent of which is “ peut.” The word “may” is permissive, im- 
porting discretion, and leaving to the court itself the sole power to 
determine in each instance whether, and in what circumstances, and 
on what conditions, it would undertake to give advice. 

The treaty of Versailles, in which the covenant was interpreted, de- 
clares (art. 440) that “the French and English texts are both au- 
thentic” (les textes français et anglais feront foi). Assuming, then, 
that while the English text uses the permissive “may,” the word 
“donnera,” in the French text, should be interpreted as having che 
compulsive force of the phrase “devra donner,” we should have the 
ease of two conflicting texts, In such a predicament, in considering 
the question whether the court is subject to a peremptory duty to dis- 
charge a function admittedly inconsistent with and potentially destruc- 
tive of the judicial character with which the court has undoubtedly 
been invested, is it unreasonable to hold that the obligation to per- 
form such a function ean not be deducted from two contradictory 
texts, both of which are official? 

Express references to article 14 of the covenant are made in the 
Statute, (1) in the title, which reads: “Statute for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice provided for by article 14 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations”; and (2) in article 1, which 
speaks of the court as having been “established in accordance with 
article 14 of the covenant.” The resolution of the assembly, by which 
the statute was passed, also mentions the draft of the statute as 
having been “prepared by the council under article 14 of the cove- 
nant.” These references seem to be designed merely to recite the fact 


that the council had performed its duty, under article 14 of the cove- 
nant, to “formulate and submit” a plan or plans “for the establish- 
ment wf a permanent court of international justice.” 
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Moreover, it was in view of the stipulation that the plan should be 
so submitted that the assembly in its resolution expressly required 
the council to submit the statute to the members of the league “ for 
adoption in the form of a protocol duly ratified and declaring their 
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recognition” of it. There is evidently nothing in these references to 
indicate the extent to which the statute had gone in defining the 
Jurisdiction of the court. 

The jurisdiction of the court is defined by article 36 of the statute, 
Of this article only the first paragraph and the last are pertinent to 
the present question. The first reads:“ The jurisdiction of the court 
comprises all cases which the parties refer to it and all matters spe- 
cially provided for in treaties and conventions in force”; the last 
reads “In the event of a dispute as to whether the court has juris- 
diction, the matter shall be settled by the decision of the court.” 

It will be observed that the French text of the first paragraph speaks 
of the jurisdiction of the court as comprising all “matters” (af- 
faires) which the parties refer to it and all “cases” (cas) specially 
provided for in treaties and conventions in force. All the rest of the 
article, constituting by far the major part of it, deals with the 
compulsory jurisdiction which the parties to the statute are at liberty 
to accept. 

Taking the context as a whole, article 36 treats, certainly in the 
main, of the exercise by the court of its judicial functions. The phrase 
“cases which the parties refer to it” obviously contemplated only dis- 
putes between governments, and, unless the phrase “all matters pro- 
vided for in treaties and conventions in force” is subject to the same 
or to a similar limitation, the court conceivably might be required 
to act as a board of conciliation, as a medlatorial body, or as an 
agency for the exercise of good offices. In such event the court 
would, under the last paragraph of the article, itself determine the 
question of its jurisdiction. 

In view of the importance of the subject, we may, for the purpose 
of obtaining all possible light, examine the history of the article, 

In the draft of the advisory committee the jurisdiction (compé- 
tence) of the court was defined by an article numbered 34, the subject 
of “advisory opinions” being dealt with in a separate article, num- 
bered 36, Article 86 of the statute takes the place of article 34 of 
the draft. 

By article 34 of the advisory committee's draft it was provided that 
the court should have jurisdiction (compétence)— 

1. To hear and determine,” without any special convention, cases 
of a “legal nature” (ordre juridique) falling within certain specified 
categories. - i 

2. To take cognizance of “all disputes (différends) of any kind“ 
submitted to it “by a general or particular convention between the 
parties.” 

3. To decide any “ dispute” (contestation) as to whether a certain 
case came within the court's jurisdiction as thus defined. 

This article, it will be seen, related solely to the competence of the 
court judicially to determine international disputes. 

The draft statute came before the council at San Sebastian on 
August 5, 1920, with a report presented by M. Léon Bourgeois. This 
report recommended that the draft be sent to all members of the 
league. The council adopted this recommendation and instructed 
M. Léon Bourgeois to prepare a preliminary report which might serve 
as a basis for the council’s final opinion. 

The report of M. Léon Bourgeois, presented to the council at Brussels 
on October 27, 1920, dealt at length with article 34 of the draft. In 
this relation the report remarks: “ No difficulty arises when there exists 
between the parties a general or special convention declaring the court 
to be competent. But it remains to be decided whether we can set 
up a court of justice entitled to consider itself competent to give a 
decision where no special convention exists,” 

Throughout the discussion article 34 is treated ag relating exclusively 
to the judicial determination of international disputes, and the report 
concluded with a proposal that, in place of articles 33 and 34 of the 
draft, there should be an article—article 33—declaring that “the com- 
petence of the court shall be governed by articles 12, 13, and 14 of the 
covenant,” and that, in place of article 34, there should be an article, 
with a corresponding number, declaring that— 

“ART. 34. Without prejudice to the freedom given by article 12 of 
the covenant to the parties in a dispute to submit It either to judi- 
cial procedure or arbitration or to the consideration of the council, 
the court shall, without a special agreement, deal with disputes whose 
settlement is intrusted to it or to the court established by the League 
of Nations under the terms of the treaties now in force,” (Official 
Journal No. 8, November—December, 1920, p. 15.) 

This was intended to meet the view that the advisory committee 
had exceeded its mandate in attempting (1) to create a compulsory 
jurisdiction, and (2) to take from members of the lengue the right to 
go to the council instead of to an arbitral or a judicial tribunal. 

In the advisory committee’s draft, as amended by the council in 
conformity with M. Léon Bourgeols's report, articles 33 and 34 read: 

“Arr. 33. The jurisdiction of the court is defined by articles 12, 
18, and 14 of the covenant, 
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“ant, 84. Without prejudice to the right of the parties, accord- 
ing to article 12 of the covenant, to submit disputes between them 
either to judicial settlement or arbitration or to inquiry by the council, 
the court shall bave jurisdiction (and this without any special agree- 
ment giving it jurisdiction) to hear and determine disputes, the set- 
tlement of which is by treaties in force intrusted to it or to the tri- 
bunal instituted by the League of Nations.” (Records of the First 
Assembly ; Meetings of the Committees, I, p. 488.) 

The discussion of the foregoing articles was taken up by the sub- 
committee on December 1, 1920 (id. p. 380), 

In connection with the draft articles the chairman, M. Hagerup, 
read an Argentine proposal to make obligatory the submission to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration or to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice of all international disputes which could not be settled 
by diplomacy, except those that affected the constitutional systems of 
the contesting states (id. 514); a Colombian proposal that the text 
of the advisory committee's draft should be retained (id. 525); an 
Italian proposal to make the submission dependent upon the agree- 
ment of the parties “to settle the dispute by judicial means” (id. 
498) ; and a Panaman proposal to make submission, after certain pre- 
liminaries, obligatory within the limits of the advisory committee's 
article 34. . 

The chairman of the subcommittee, M. Hagerup, read a new wording 
of articles 32-34, submitted by M. Fromageot, Sir Cecil Hurst, and M. 
Ricci Busattl, reading, as to articles 33 and 34: 

“Arr. 33. The jurisdiction of the court comprises all cases which 
the parties refer to it and all matters specially provided for in treaties 
and conventions in force. 

“Art. 34. When a treaty or convention in force provides for the 
reference of a matter to a tribunal to be instituted by the League of 
Nations the court will be such tribunal.” 

M. Fernandes (Brazil) asked whether, according to this formula, 
“the court would not also have jurisdiction in nonjudicial questions 
which the parties might choose to submit to it.” 

The chairman and M. Fromageot answered in the affirmative, M. 
Fromageot remarking “ that most questions had a political aspect, and 
the chairman pointing out that the new text only expressed in a clear 
way what was already contained in the earlier draft.” 

M. Fromageot “explained that the new text of article 84 mainly 
reproduced the provisions of the old one,” and added: “ However, it 
took into account all the cases which, under the peace treaties, were to 
be referred to the ‘jurisdiction instituted by the League of Nations.“ 
(Id. 382.) ; 

As the result of its deliberations the subcommittee presented to the 
committee a draft article which, with slight modifications by the com- 
mittee, now forms article 86 of the statute; and with this they also 
presented the draft of article 37, which provides that “ when a treaty 
or convention in force provides for the reference of a matter to a 
tribunal to be instituted by the League of Nations the court will be 
such tribunal.” 

On these articles the third committee made to the assembly the 
following report: 

“Articles 36 and 37 (Brussels, arts. 38 and 84). The subcom- 
mittee has had before it several amendments tending to extend more 
or less the sphere of compulsory jurisdiction and the right of the 
parties to proceed by way of unilateral arraignment, The subcom- 
mittee has decided that it could not adopt these amendments and that 
it should rather maintain the principles enunciated on this point in 
the council’s draft. Whatever differences of opinion there may be on 
the interpretation of the covenant with regard to the acceptance of 
a compulsory jurisdiction within the scope of its provisions and upon 
the political expediency of adopting an unconditionally compulsory 
jurisdiction in international relations, the subcommittee was unable to 
go beyond the consideration that unanimity on the part of the mem- 
bers of the League of Nations is necessary for the establishment of 
the court, and that it does not seem possible to arrive at unanimity 
except on the basis of the principles laid down in the council's draft.” 

With regard to the terms in which the council has formulated these 
principles, the subcommittee considered that the rule governing the 
jurisdiction of the court would gain by a slightly different expression. 
The text adopted by the subcommittee aims at formulating as clearly as 
possible the following ideas: 

1. The jurisdiction of the court is in principle based upon an agree- 
ment between the parties. This agreement may be in the form of a 
special convention submitting a given case to the court or of a treaty 
or general convention embracing a group of matters of a certain nature. 

2. With regard to the right of unilateral arraignment contemplated 
in the words “and this without any special agreement giving it juris- 
diction” in the council's draft, the subcommittee, by deleting these 
words, has not changed the meaning of the draft. In conformity with 
the council's proposal, the text prepared by the subcommittee admits 
this right only when it is based on an agreement between the parties. 
In the subconmnittee’s opinion, the question must be settled in the fol- 
lowing manner: If a convention establishes, without any reservation, 
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obligatory jurisdiction for certain cases or for certain questions (as is 
done in certain general arbitration treaties and in certain clauses of the 
treaties of peace dealing with the rights of minorities, labor, ete.), each 
of the parties has, by virtue of such a treaty, the right to have recourse 
without special agreement (compromis) to the tribunal agreed upon. 
On the other hand, if the general convention is subject to certain res- 
ervations (“ vital interests,” independence, honor,“ etc.), the ques- 
tion whether any of these are involved in the terms of the treaty being 
for the parties themselves to decide, the parties can not have recourse 
to the international tribunal without a preliminary agreement (com- 
promis). 

3. Finally, the subcommittee thought that it should establish the rule 
that when a treaty or a convention provides for reference to a tribunal 
to be established by the League of Nations, the court established by 
the present draft shall be that tribunal. This provision will have a 
practical application, particularly in the cases mentioned in the treaties 
of peace for submission to an international tribunal. It does not in- 
clude efisting conventions which refer certain disputes elther to a court 
of arbitration generally or to the Permanent Court of Arbitration of 
The Hague. To substitute the new Court of International Justice for 
these courts of arbitration would require a special agreement. 

(Records of the first assembly, plenary meetings, pp. 462-463.) 

In the assembly the discussion of the draft of the statute was brief 
and was general in character, and related chiefly to the principle of 
compulsory jurisdiction, of which most of the speakers appeared to 
be advocates, In answer, however, to complaints that the draft did not 
advance the application of that principle, M, Hagerup, who had been 
chairman of the subcommittee, drew attention to article 36, and, 
after reading the first paragraph, pointed out that a certain number of 
general conventions already provided for compulsory arbitration. In 
the same relation he also called attention to article 37 of the draft. 

The subject of “ advisory opinions was not mentioned in the debate. 
It was, however, discussed in committee, and the perplexity caused by 
it Is fully exemplified in the reports of the discussions to which the pro- 
posals on the subject gave rise. 

The subject was first discussed by the advisory committee of jurists 
at The Hague in June-July, 1920, in connection with an article which, 
in the first draft of the statute, was numbered 82, but which was later 
changed to 36. This article reads as follows: 

“ART. 36. The court shall give an advisory opinion upon any ques- 
tion or dispute of an international nature referred to it by the council 
or assembly. 

“When the court shall give an opinion on a question of an inter- 
national nature which does not refer to any dispute that may have 
arisen, it shall appoint a special commission of from three to five 
members, 

“When it shall give an opinion upon a question which forms the 
subject of an existing dispute, it shall do so under the same con- 
ditions as if the case had been actually submitted to it for decision.” 

When this article was taken up for discussion, M. de Lapradelle ex- 
plained its meaning by stating that it was based on the difference 
between a “dispute” (différend) and a point (point) submitted 
for an advisory opinion; that while a dispute was an actual contest 
(conflit actuel), a point was rather a theoretical question; that this dif- 
ference made it necessary to follow different methods in the two cases; 
and that while a point“ might be considered by a limited number 
of judges, a “dispute” should be dealt with by a procedure resembling 
that which must be followed for the rendering of a judgment. 

Mr. Root thereupon declared that he was “opposed to the court's 
having the right to give an advisory opinion with reference to an exist- 
ing dispute. In his opinion this was a violation of all juridical prin- 
ciples.” 

According to the record of the proceedings, M. de Lapradelle, in 
reply, called Mr. Root’s attention “to the provisions of article 13 of 
the covenant and to the right of the council to send to the court any 
case which had been submitted to it but which ought to have been 
settled by judicial means; in such circumstances the court must adopt a 
procedure similar to that of an actual trial.” 

Mr. Root is reported to have said that “he was convinced by these 
arguments.” 

To a certain extent the record of the discussions is evidently Imper- 
fect, since article 13 of the covenant contains no provision whatever on 
the subject then under discussion. No doubt M. de Lapradelle referred 
to article 14, Nevertheless the provisions of this article are not repro- 
duced, but are only to some extent perhaps conjecturally interpreted in 
the meager report of his remarks. (Advisory committee of jurists, II, 
pp. 584-585.) 

When the advisory committee came to vote on article 36 only a 
“short discussion” took place, and the Italian member, M. Ricci- 
Busatti, declined to vote, on the ground that“ he had not had sufficient 
time to consider the provisions of the article, which he felt had never 
been discussed thoroughly.” (Advisory committee of jurists, TI, 649.) 

The comment of M. Ricci-Busatti, judged by what elsewhere appears, 
seems to be supported by what is found in the report accompanying the 
draft of the advisory committee. In this report, after an explanation 
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that it would rest with the council or the assembly, as the case might 
be, to “ adopt" or to ‘deduce the consequences“ of an advisory opin- 
fon, It is argued that if the opinion should relate to a theoretical ques- 
tlon and not to an existing dispute, then, as the snme question might 
later be brought before the court in its judicial capacity, the court, 
when giving advice, must be so constituted that the opinion given on 
the theoretical question would not afterwards affect its freedom of judi- 
cial decision ; and that, “in order to avoid the possibility of the court 
being forced to contradict or repeat itself, it must be differently con- 
stituted, and consequently reduced, for the performance of this func- 
tion, to a smaller number, say, from three to five of its members, as may 
be decided in the rules of the court.” On the other hand, the report, 
assuming the “ dispute" referred to the court by the council or the 
assembly to have the character of an actual Mitigation, supposed that 
the case was one of a legal nature, which the council or the assembly, 
after ineffectually trying to adjust It in a concillatory way, should send 
to the court for advice. In this predicament the report declares that 
the court's advice (avis) “ would not have the force of a sentence,” but 
that the “decision” (déciston) of the court would nevertheless have 
“the moral force attaching to all its decisions (arréts); and if the 
council or assembly adopt it, It would have the same wholesome effect 
on public opinion.” 

Without commenting at length upon the apparent but unexplained 
assimilation in the foregoing passage of the distinct and somewhat 
opposite conceptions of advice and decision, it suffices to remark that 
the report, although it assumes that an advisory opinion, “if the coun- 
cil or assembly adopt it,” would have a wholesome effect on public opin- 
ion, does not conjecture what effect the rejection of the court's advice 
might have either on public opinion or on the court itself. Nor is any 
reason given for the supposition that an adyisory opinion of the court, 
whether accepted or rejected, would have the “ moral force attaching 
to all its decisions.” 

Human experience, especially as exemplified in legislation, justifies 
the belief that the moral authority of Judicial decisions is derived chiefly 
from the fact that they have the authority of law and legally bind the 
parties to the dispute. If deprived of this effect, their so-called moral 
authority would promptly vanish. 

Nor should we overlook, when considering the question of “ moral 
authority,” the tendency of courts, like other bodies of men, to divide 
in opinion. There is no reason to suppose that the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, composed of judges reared lu different lands and 
trained under different systems of law, will be free from this human 
tendency. The framers of the statute therefore provided, when regu- 
lating the judicial functions of the court, not only that the vote of a 
majority should suffice for a decision, thus following the usual rule, but 
also that individual judges might file dissenting opinions, This, it was 
felt, might safely be done when the court came to render its Judgments. 
But in the case of an “advisory opinion," which there should confess- 
édly be no obligation to accept, the“ moral authority“ of a vote of six 
to five might not prove to be either convincing or conspicuously weighty. 

At Its elghth meeting, held at San Sebastian July 30-August 5, 1920, 
the council (1) decided to send the advisory committee's draft to all 
the members of the league, and (2) instructed M. Léon Bourgeois to pre- 
pare a preliminary report on it as the basis of the council's opinion. 
(Official Journal No. 6, September, 1920, p. 821,) 

M. Léon Bourgeois presented his report to the council at Brusges on 
October 27, 1920. Tue report does not mention article 36, but it con- 
tains a passage not altogether irrelevant to the question of advisory 
opinions. This passage, which treats of the relations between the court 
and the league, reads as follows: 

V. Relations between the court and the League of Nations. 

“The question has been raised whether the League of Nations as 
uch or its organizations should be allowed to plead before the court in 
order to present conclusions or to lay stress upon certain points of view 
which might appear to them to be in conformity with the general 
interest. 

“The essential principle which must be safeguarded is that of the 
respective independence of the judicial powers represented by the 
court and of the international power represented by the Council of 
the League of Nations. Fach of those two powers has its own 
domain. The powers of the council and of the assembly are such that 
they extend to the transformation of the composition of the court 
itself, but when they have fully exercised their rights by establishing 
international jurisdiction under conditions determined by them it is 
important for them to allow the latter independence in its Judgments. 
We will thus answer in the negative the question which was put to 
us on this point.“ (Extract from report presented by M. Léon 
Bourgeois to the council at Brussels, October 27, 1920; see Minutes 
of the Council, Official Journal No. 8, Xovember—December, 1920, p. 12.) 

The report of M. Léon Bourgeois was adopted by the council at 
Brussels, and article 36 of the advisory committee's draft became 
known in the subsequent discussions as Brussels article 36.“ 

When the draft was presented to the assembly it was referred to 
the third committee, of which the chairman was M. Léon Bourgeois, 
and the reporter, M. Hagerup. (Records of the first assembly plenary 
meetings, pp. 436, 437.) 
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By the committee the draft was in turn referred for examination 
to a subcommittee composed of 10 of the committee's members, in- 
cluding 5 who had served on The Hague committee (the advisory 
committee of jurists). 

Before the subcommittee there were two proposed amendments of 
article 36, one submitted by the Italian Government, the other by the 
Argentine delegation, 

The proposal of the Italian Government was embraced in a report 
of the council for diplomatic litigation (Consiglio del contenzioso 
diplomatico) attached to the ministry of foreign affairs. The proposal 
reads as follows; 

“Art. $6. The last paragraph of this article attributes to the func- 
tions and the opinion of the court a character scarcely in conformity 
with the object aimed at in the provisions of article 14 of the covenant, 
to which this article relates. The council therefore suggests the dele- 
tion of this paragraph. If this provision, as it seems, refers to the 
power of the council and the assembly to send the parties, should the 
occasion arise, e oficio before the court, more exact and definite 
rules should be formulated to this effect. The second paragraph of 
this article should be modified in such a way as only to confer the 
power of constituting special committees for these advisory duties 
imposed upon the court by article 14 of the covenant.” (Records of 
the first assembly, meetings of the committees I, p. 499.) 

In explanation of this proposal {t may be recalled that the last 
paragraph of article 36 provided that when the court should give an 
advisory opinion on an existing dispute it should do so “under the 
same conditions as if the case had been actually submitted to it for 
decision’; and that the second paragraph provided that the court, in 
giving an opinion on a theoretical question, should discharge its 
functions through a committee of from three to five members. 

The Argentine proposal was to amend the first paragraph of the 
article by requiring the court to give advisory opinions not only on 
questions or disputes referred to it by the council or the assembly but 
also on questions or disputes referred to it by the “ Governments of 
the States composing the League of Nations.” 

In the Itallan proposal the point of capital importance appears to 
be the fact that the proposal treats the proyisions of article 36 of 
the draft as going beyond the stipulations of article 14 of the 
covenant, 

In the report of the discussions in the subcommittee it appears that 
when article 36 was taken up the chairman, M. Hagerup, gave as an 
example of the possible reference of questions relating to an existing 
dispute the Aaland Islands case, and said: Had the court existed 
when it arose, the questions now referred to the committee of jurists 
would have been submitted to It and would have been dealt with 
aceording to the usual procedure for hearing and determining cases 
judicially.” 

M. Huber, now a member of the court, is reported to have “ thought 
that this might have been possible In the case mentioned by the chair- 
man, since the points referred to the jurists were, respectively, of an 
interlocutory or theoretical nature,“ but that “had they affected the 
actual conflict the same procedure might have proved dangerous.” 

The chairman read a proposed amendment, submitted by M. Fer- 
nandes (Brazil), as follows: 

“When it shall give an opinion upon a question which forms the 
subject of an existing dispute, it must assemble the quorum required 
for ordinary judgments.” 

Sir Cecil Hurst stated that for practical reasons he shared the 
opinion of M. Huber and significantly inquired, “ Was it probable that 
parties to a dispute would take the trouble to appear before the court 
in order to enable it to give an advisory opinion? On the other hand, 
if they did so, why should not this opinion be binding on them?" 

In connection with this observation of Sir Cecil Hurst, it is in- 
structive to adduce the example of the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council in England, whose conclusion, although nominally given 
In the form of advice, have in practice the force and effect of judicial 
judgments. Nor is this conception of an advisory opinion altogether 
exceptional in jurisprudence. In the Roman law, for instance, the 
consultation“ of the jurisconsults (responsa prudentum) had during 
certain periods an official authority which bound the judge. (Nouveau 
Larousse, III 226, verb. Consultation.) 

Mr. Ricci-Busatti, continuing the discussion, thought that in prac- 
tice it would be impossible for the court to draw a distinction between 
the cases contemplated in the second and third paragraphs of article 36, 
and that the question submitted to the court“ would never be identical 
with the dispute before the council, but more theoretical and gener- 
alized.” 

The chairman, as also Mm. Adatel (Japan) and Fernandes, supported 
the Italian amendment; M. Fromageot was also in favor of it, ex- 
cept with regard to the right of the court to constitute a commission 
of inquiry. It was, he said, “to be regretted that the covenant gave 
the court advisory capacities, but since this was so it should be fully 
responsible for its opinions,” 

Referring to the question whether, in giving an advisory opinion, the 
whole court must act, Sir Cecil Hurst expressed the view “that cases 
might arise where the full court could not deal at once with disputes 
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submitted to it,“ and that “it might then be advantageous to refer the 
matter to a smaller body.” 7 

The chairman at this point put the article to a vote, paragraph by 
paragraph, with the following result: 

First paragraph. The Argentine amendment was rejected. 

Second paragraph. The Italian amendment was by a vote of 7 to 2 
adopted, subject to its future wording. 

Third peragraph. Deleted by a vote of 6 to 3. 

(Records of the first assembly; meetings of the committees, I. pp. 
886-387.) 

When the consideration of the article as thus amended was resumed, 


M. Fromageot presented a new wording, which the committee bad for- 


mulated as follows: 

“Any question or dispute submitted to the court by the assembly or 
by the council for its opinion may be referred by the court to a epecial 
commission composed of members of the court for the preparation of 
such opinion.” 

But in presenting this wording M. Fromageot stated that the com- 
mittee had been unanimous in thinking that the entire article should 
be suppressed. He then added this remark: “In reality, the covenant 
in article 14 contained a provision in accordance with which the court 
could not refuse to give advisory opinions. It was therefore unnecessary 
to include a rule to the same effect in the constitution of the court.” 

In making this remark M. Fromageot may have had in mind only the 
French text of article 14, or he may have intended only to convey the 
opinion that the court would not be justified in taking the position 
that it would never in any case, in any circumstances or on any condi- 
tions, render an advisory opinion. The latter interpretation would be 
in harmony with what, as has heretofore been pointed out, he said on a 
previous occasion when he spoke of the covenant not as haying imposed 
on the court an obligation to render advisory opinions on request, but 
as giving the court “le pouvoir” or capacity to render such opinions. 

Continuing the discussion on article 36, M. Ricci-Busatti drew atten- 
tion to the proposal in a note from the labor office to give the labor 
organization the same right to ask for advisory opinions as was en- 
joyed in virtue of the covenant by the council and the assembly. 

M. Loder, now president of the court, did not think that article 36 
covered merely the same ground as article 14 of the covenant. He 
recalled the distinction established by the former between disputes 
which had actually arisen and theoretical questions. 

The chairman seconded the proposal to strike out article 36, and 
after a further remark by M. Fromageot to the effect that “the ques- 
tion of the conditions under which the court could give opinions was 
scarcely included in that of the organization of the court a vote was 
taken, with the result, as the record states, “that the suppression of 
article 36 was unanimously decided upon.” (The records of the first 
assembly ; meetings of the committees, I. p. 401.) 

Thus at the end of six months devoted to the drafting of the statute 
the attempt to solve the question of advisory opinions was abandoned, 

The committee in its report to the assembly gave of its action the fol- 
lowing explanation: 

“ Brussels Art, 36, Article 14 of the covenant provides that the as- 
sembly and the council may ask the court for advisory opinions. The 
subcommittee considers that these opinions should in every case be 
given with the same quorum of judges as that required for the decision 
of disputes, and that there is no need to maintain the distinction estab- 
lished in this respect by the draft scheme between the cases where a 
question submitted to the court is the subject of a dispute which has 
actually arisen and where there is no existing dispute. This distinc- 
tion seemed lacking in clearness and likely to give rise to practical 
dimeultles. The subcommittee was further of the opinion that the 
draft here entered into details which concerned rather the rates of 
procedure of the court. 

“Accordingly, the subcommittee propose that this article should be 
suppressed. 

“Certain proposals to give either to the governments or to the 
international labor office the right of asking the court for advisory 
opinions have not been adopted by the subcommittee, which considers 
that such provisions would involve a considerable extension of the 
duties of the members of the court and might lead to consequences 
difficult to calculate in advance.” (Records of the first assembly; 
plenary meetings, p. 464.) > 

In the committee's report tbere is also another passage materially 
bearing on the question of advisory opinions. This passage relates to 
an Argentine proposal to amend article 88 of the statute (Brussels 
article 35) by providing that the decisions of the court should not have 
the character of precedents. The committee rejected this proposal, 
because, says the report, it was considered to be “one of the court’s 
important tasks to contribute, through Its jurisprudence, to the devel- 
opment of international law.” (Id. 463.) 

It is hardly compatible with this design that the court should be 
required to give opinions having no obligatory character. 

On the strength of the foregoing review, the following propositions 
may be submitted for consideration; 
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1. That the constitution of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice contains no express provision on advisory opinions, an article 
to regulate the giving of such opinions having been deliberately 
rejected. 

2. That, on consideration of the two official texts, article 14 of the 
covenant, where alone the subject is mentioned, can not be regarded as 
imposing on the court an obligation to render such opinions uncondi- 
tionally and on request. 

8. That the giving of advisory opinions, in the sense of opinions 
having no obligatory character, either on actual disputes or on theo- 
retical questions is not an appropriate function of a court of justice. 

4. That the exercise of such a function is at variance with the funda- 
mental. design of the Permanent Court of International Justice, which 
was to advance the application between nations of the principle and 
method of judicial decision. 

5. That the emission, either on actual disputes or. on theoretical 
questions, of opinions avowedly having no binding force, would tend not 
only to obscure but also to change the character of the court. 

6. That the emission of such opinions would necessarily diminish the 
opportunities for the exercise by the court of its judicial functions, 
since, If the opinions were treated by the court as binding upon it, they 
would tend to preclude the subsequent submission of disputes for judi- 
celal decision, while if treated as mere utterances and freely discarded 
they would inevitably bring the court into disrepute. 

7. That the emission of such opinions would, for the same reasons, 
also tend to prevent the court from performing what had been conceived 
to be one of its primary functions—that of contributing through its 
jurisprudence to the development of international law. 

8. That the rendering of such opinions would, so far as concerns 
the views or interests of particular nations, involve all the possibilities 
of prejudice which led to the insertion in the statute of the clause pro- 
viding for the intervention of goyernments in pending litigation. 

9. That it is not desirable that the court should seem to invite re- 
quests or applications for “advisory opinions.” 

10. That, taking into account the various phases of the subject, it 
may be preferable that there should be no special regulation concerning 
advisory opinions, but that if an application for such an opinion should 
be presented, the court should then deal with the application according 
to what should be found to be the nature and the merits of the case. 


Annex 59 
(Not reproduced.) 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator now kindly 
read again that portion of the conclusions referring to the 
bringing of the court into disrepute, with the introductory state- 
ment? 

Mr. BORAH. It reads: 


That the emission of such opinions would necessarily diminish the 
opportunities for the exercise by the court of its judicial functions, 
since, if the opinions were treated by the court as binding upon it, 
they would tend to preclude the subsequent submission of disputes 
for judicial decision, while if treated as mere utterances and freely 
discarded they would inevitabiy bring the court into disrepute. 


Mr. WALSH. “While if treated as mere utterances and 
freely discarded. they would inevitably bring the court into 
disrepute.” Would the Senator say that that is a declaration 
to the effect that the giving of advisory opinions will bring the 
court into disrepute? 

Mr. BORAH. What I say is that the language which I 
quoted from Judge Moore’s memorandum on the question of 
advisory opinions was entirely accurate as contained in the 
letter to which the Senator referred. 

Mr. WALSH. The language undoubtedly was correct, but 
the statement which I challenged was that the practice of 
giving advisory opinions would “inevitably bring the court 
into disrepute,” while the portion of the memorandum now 
referred to is to the effect that if such opinions were rendered 
and then disregarded that would bring the court into dis- 
repute, J 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, Mr. Moore takes the position 
in his long memorandum that such opinions will either be bind- 
ing and be accepted by the council as obligatory or else they 
will be disregarded at the council’s will. Of course, they may 
be disregarded at the council's will; the council did, in effect, 
disregard the opinion in the Eastern Karelia case, and there- 
fore Judge Moore says whichever horn of the dilemma is taken, 
whether the advisory opinions be regarded as binding or 
whether they be treated as merely advisory and rejected, they 
will inevitably bring the court into disrepute. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. Judge Moore said that if an ad- 
visory opinion were regarded by the council as binding, then it 
would preclude the court from entertaining the project if it 
subsequently was submitted in a controversial matter as one 
of first impression, On the other hand, if the council did dis- 
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regard the opinions and discard them as it saw fit, then, of 
course, the court would be brought into disrepute. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but 

Mr. WALSH. Nobody can question that; but that is an 
altogether different proposition from asserting that the exercise 
of this power would inevitably bring the court into disrepute, 
which was the statement I challenged. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, the Senator from Montana put the state- 
ment in quotation marks, and said that that language was not 
in Judge Moore’s memorandum. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator read the language from my 
remarks? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I will read it. The Senator from Mon- 
tana said: 

The language to which I have referred is “ will unquestionably bring 
the court into disrepute"; that is, the giving of advisory opinions. 


Mr. WALSH. But the Senator 

Mr. BORAH. Wait a moment. “The giving of advisory 
opinions,” not whether they are obeyed or not, but the mere 
“giving of advisory opinions.” 

I read further from the RECORD : 

Mr. Bonk. I am satisfied that language will be found in the state- 
ment which Judge Moore made at the time of the organization of the 
court, when he was called upon to give his views in regard to advisory 
opinions. 

Mr. Wasu. I have read the statement from beginning to end, and I 
am quite sure that the language will not be found there. 


And I have read the language from the official proceedings 
of the World Court. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, those words are there; there is no 
question about that. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator was under the impression that 
they were not there. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, I do not understand the meaning of the 
Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. WALSH. But whether I was or not is immaterial 
here; that is not the question. I asserted in my remarks that 
a Senator who was ordinarily accurate had stated that Judge 
Moore had said that the giving of advisory opinion would in- 
evitably bring the court into disrepute. 

Mr. BORAH. And that is what the Senator did say. I 
will read it to him: 


I have been unable to find confirmation of a statement attributed to 
Judge Moore by a Senator, usually accurate, in a letter lately given to 
the press that the power to render advisory opinions or any relation 
the court may bear to the league, will “inevitably bring the court 
into disrepute.” 


Mr. WALSH. Now, does the Senator say that Judge Moore 
does say so? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, we differ. 

Mr. BORAH. We may differ, but I do not think there is any 
difference in the RECORD. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, it seems rather late for me to 
take up the discussion of the pending resolution, and I will be 
very glad to yield, with the understanding that I may be allowed 
to continue to-morrow at 2 o'clock, if there is no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. To-morrow, I will remind the Senator from 
Maryland, the Nye case is to be considered, and I understand 
is to be proceeded with until disposed of. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well. Then I will proceed now. 

Mr. WALSH. I hope, Mr. President, that some arrangement 
satisfactory to the Senator from Maryland may be brought 
about, because I am sure that many Senators who are absent 
at this hour would like very much, indeed, to hear the Senator 
from Maryland upon this important resolution. Will it not 
suit the Senator as well to postpone his remarks until another 
day? The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHrpsteap] is pre- 
pared to speak. 

Mr. BRUCE. I was particularly desirous of not interfering 
with the Senator from Minnesota, because I know that he in- 
tends to speak, and it was only because he left the Chamber, 
and apparently had renounced the idea of addressing the Sen- 
ate to-day, that I took the fioor. 

Mr, WALSH. I do not want to endeavor to dissuade the 
Senator. I merely wished to make the suggestion to him. 

Mr. BRUCE. Probably the course suggested by the Senator 
from Montana would be the better one to pursue. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 
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The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, January 5, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 4, 1926 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Jefferson Caffery, of Louisiana, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 1, assigned as counselor of embassy at Berlin, Germany, 
to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Salvador. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Franklin C. Gowen, of Pennsylvania. 
Harold L. Smith, of Pennsylvania. 


VICE CONSULS OF CAREER 


Franklin C. Gowen, of Pennsylvania. 
Harold L. Smith, of Pennsylvania. 


COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 


John J. Deane, of San Francisco, Calif., to be comptroller of 
customs in customs collection district No. 28, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Calif. Reappointment. 


COLLECTORS or CUSTOMS 


William B. Hamilton, of San Francisco, Calif., to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection district No. 28, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Calif. Reappointment. ` 

Charles H. Holtzman, of Cumberland, Md., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 13, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore, Md. Reappointment. 


SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS 
Herman Hormel, of Boston, Mass., to be surveyor of customs 
in customs collection district No. 4, with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, Mass. Reappointment. 


SUPERVISING INSPECTOR GENERAL NAE INSPECTION SERVICE 
Dickerson N. Hoover, of Maryland, to be Supervising In- 
spector General, Steamboat Inspection Service, vice George 
Uhler, resigned. 
COAST GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


Commander (Temporary Capt.) Detlef F. A. de Otte to be 
a captain, to rank as such from December 4, 1925, in place of 
Capt. James M. Moore, retired. 

Commander Claude S. Cochran to be temporarily a captain, 
to rank as such from December 4, 1925, in place of Capt. Detlef 
F. A. de Otte, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander 1 Commander) Eugene Blake, 
jr., to be a commander, to rank as such from December 4, 1925, 
in place of Commander Detlef F. A. de Otte, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Edward S. Addison to be temporarily a 
commander, to rank as such from December 4, 1925, in place of 
Commander Eugene Blake, jr., promoted. 

Lieut. (Temporary Lieut. Commander) Stephen S. Yeandle to 
be a lieutenant commander, to rank as such from December 4, 
1925, in place of Commander Eugene Blake, jr., promoted. 

Louis W. Perkins to be temporarily a lieutenant commander, 
to rank as such from December 4, 1925, in place of Lieut. Com- 
mander Stephen S. Yeandle, promoted. 

The above-named officers have passed the examinations re- 
quired by law. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


-Al, F. Williams, of Kansas, to be United States attorney, 
district of Kansas, A reappointment, his term having expired, 
William M. Gober, of Florida, to be United States attorney, 
southern district of Florida. A reappointment, hls term hav- 
ing expired. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


George A. Stauffer, of Ohio, to be United States marshal, 
northern district of Ohio. A reappointment, his term having 
expired. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Commander Carlos Bean, an additional number in grade, to 
be a captain in the Navy from the 2d day of October, 1925. 

Commander Stephen ©. Rowan to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 16th day of November, 1925. 

Commander Ralston S. Holmes to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 27th day of November, 1925. 

Lieut. Commander Elwin F. Cutts to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 4th day of June, 1925. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Terence W. Green to be a lieutenant 
In the Navy from the 31st day of January, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Lawrence F. Blodgett to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 22d day of April, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harton I. Booker to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 17th day of July 1925. 

Ensign Edwin V. Raines to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy, from the 3d day of June, 1925. 

Ensign Harold C. Patton to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1925. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander from the 
4th day of June, 1925: 

Albin L. Lindall. 

Richard C. Satterlee. 

Otis Wildman. Robert W. Wimberly. 

Leonard H. Denny. James E. Miller. 

The following-named naval constructors to be naval construc- 
tors in the Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 30th 
day of June, 1925: 

Samuel J. Zeigler, jr. 

Ernest M. Pace, jr. 

Naval Constructor Earl F. Enright to be a naval constructor 
in the Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 1ith day 
of September, 1925. 

The following-named assistant civil engineers to be civil en- 
gineers in the Navy, with the rank-of lieutenant commander, 
from the 1st day of October, 1925: 

Paul J. Searles. Carl A. Trexel. 

Robert L. Pettigrew. Alden K. Fogg. 

Kendal B. Bragg. Edward C. Seibert. 

Robert E. Thomas. Henry Niemann. 

William H, Smith. Richard H. Gifford. 

Edward L. Marshall. George D, Wetsel. 

Ben Moreell. 

Pay Clerk George M. Eichel to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
June, 1925. 

Pay Clerk Robert Stickel to be a chief pay clerk in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of July, 1925. 

Pay Clerk Albert H. Richter to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 10th day of 
August, 1925. 


Ely L. Whitehead. 
George L. White. 


Everett LeR. Gayhart. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Daisy White to be postmaster at River Falls, Ala., in place of 
Daisy White. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

Moses B. Rushton to be postmaster at Ramer, Ala., in place 
of M. B. Rushton. Incumbent's commission expired December 
21, 1925. ; 

William A. Dodd to be postmaster at Nauvoo, Ala., in place 
of W. A. Dodd. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1925. 

Robert M. Hahler to be postmaster at Loxley, Ala., in place 
of R. M. Mahler. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1925. 

Robert O. Spiegel to be postmaster at Falkville, Ala., in place 
of R. O. Spiegel. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1925. 

John G. Sanderson to be postmaster at Courtland, Ala., in 
place of J. G. Sanderson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1925. 

ALASKA 


Elbert E. Blackmar to be postmaster at Ketchikan, Alaska, 
in place of E. E. Blackmar. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 19, 1925. 

ARKANSAS 


James A. Ginocchio to be postmaster at Little Rock, Ark., 
in place of J. A. Ginocchio. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

CALIFORNIA 


Fred R. Howe to be postmaster at Santa Cruz, Calif., in place 
of F. R. Howe. Incumbent’s commission expires January 5, 
1926. 

Elsie B. Lausten to be postmaster at Walnut Grove, Calif., 
in place of Daniel Dennis. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 23, 1925. 

Columbus W. Bouldin to be postmaster at Strathmore, Calif., 
in place of C. W. Bouldin. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925, 
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Mary L. Schellenger to be postmaster at Soquel, Calif., in 
place of M. L. Schellenger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Edward T. Ketcham to be postmaster at Santa Maria, Calif., 
in place of E. T. Ketcham: Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1925. 

Kenneth F. Reynolds to be postmaster at Irvington, Calif., in 
place of K. F. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 

Henry M. Hammond to be postmaster at Alameda, Calif., in 
place of H. M. Hammond. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

COLORADO 

John W. Storment to be postmaster at Austin, Colo., in place 

of F. H. Ritter, deceased. 


CONNECTICUT 


Edward H. Bailey to be postmaster at Danbury, Conn., in 
place of E. H. Bailey. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1925. 

DELAWARE 


John W. Godwin to be postmaster at Felton, Del., in place of 
J. W. Godwin. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

FLORIDA 


Gerben M. DeVries to be postmaster at New Port Richey, 
Fla., in place of G. M. DeVries. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired October 7, 1925. 

Leon E. Mizell to be postmaster at Punta Gorda, Fla., in place 
1 05 E. Mizell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

William T. Graves to be postmaster at Cottondale, Fla.. in 
place of W. T. Graves. Incumbent’s commission expired De 
cember 21, 1925. 

James H. Boyd to be postmaster at Clermont, Fla., in place 
of J. H. Boyd. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

GEORGIA 


Maggie Edwards to be postmaster at Canton, Ga., in place of 
Maggie Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1925. 

Franklin W. Withoft to be postmaster at Fort Valley, Ga., 
in place of A. M. Seifert, deceased. 

James L. Weaver to be postmaster at Ellijay, Ga., in place 
of J. L. Weaver. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
23, 1925. 

John P. Herring to be postmaster at Climax, Ga., in place of 
J. P. Herring. Incumbent’s commission expired November 21, 
1925. 

Robert L. Lovvorn to be postmaster at Bowdon, Ga., in place 
of R. L. Loyvorn. Incumbent's commission expired October 
4, 1925. 

HAWAII 


James D. Ackerman to be postmaster at Kealakekua, Hawaii, 
in place of W. D. Ackerman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 2, 1925. 

IDAHO 


Justin B. Gowen to be postmaster at Caldwell, Idaho, in place 
of J. B. Gowen. Incumbent's commission expired October 3, 
1925. 

ILLINOIS 


Leo W. Ruedger to be postmaster at Thawville, III., in place 
of L. W. Ruedger, office third class July 1, 1925. 

Martin J. Riedy to be postmaster at Lisle, III., in place of 
M. J. Riedy. Office became third class July 1, 1923. 

Frank E. Learned to be postmaster at Benson, III., in place 
of F. E. Learned. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

John E. Humbert to be postmaster at Chadwick, Ill., in place 
of J. E. Humbert. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

James H. Boos to be postmaster at Carbondale, III., in place 
of J. H. Boos. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Frank S. Vandersloot to be postmaster at Farmington, III., 
in place of F. 8. Vandersloot. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1925. 

Edwin E. Ellsworth to be postmaster at Libertyville, III., in 
place of E. E. Ellsworth. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Ralph Proctor to be postmaster at McLeansboro, III., in place 
of Ralph Proctor. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 
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Charles A. Pease to be postmaster at Malta, III., in place of 
©. A. Pease. Incumbent's commission expired December 19, 
1925. 

William C. Henley to be postmaster at Nashville, III., in place 
of W. C. Henley. Incumbent's commission expired December 
19, 1925. 

Charles S. Russell to be postmaster at Neponset, III., in place 
of C. S. Russell. Incumbent's commission expired December 
19, 1925. : 

Everett L. Buck to be postmaster at Normal, III., in place 
of E. L. Buck. Incumbent's commission expired December 19, 
1925. 

George P. Wilson to be postmaster at Orion, III., in place of 
G. P. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Mary E. Sullivan to be postmaster at Riverside, Ill., in place 
of M. E. Sullivan. Incumbent's commission expired December 
19, 1925. 

Aquilla E. Miller to be postmaster at Salem, Ill., in place of 
A, E. Miller. Incumbents commission expired December 19, 
1925. 

Bertha M. Smith to be postmaster at Savanna, III., in place 
of B. M. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired December 19, 
1925, 

Roy A. Gulley to be postmaster at Sesser, III., in place of 
R. A. Gulley. Incumbent’s commission expired December 19, 
1925. 

Edwin Temple to be postmaster at Tampico, III., in place of 
Edwin Temple. Incumbent's commission expired December 19, 
1925. 

Thomas V. Eiler to be postmaster at Tower Hill, III., in place 
of T. V. Eiler. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Elmer E. Adams to be postmaster at Winnetka, III., in place 
of E. E. Adams. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1925. 

Gilbert R. Huffstodt to be postmaster at Wyanet, III., in 
place of G. R. Huffstodt. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1925. 

Allen W. Cantrall to be postmaster at Athens, III., in place of 
A. W. Cantrall. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Albert T. McLane to be postmaster at Arcola, III., in place 
of A. T. McLane. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1925. 

Henry C. Minton to be postmaster at Alto Pass, Ill., in place 
of H. C. Minton. Incumbent's commission expired December 
19, 1925. 

Clarence H. Loveridge to be postmaster at Alexis, III., in 
place of C. H. Loveridge. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1925. 

INDIANA 

William A. Williams to be postmaster at Rome City, Ind., in 
place of W. A. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1925. 

Albert W. Bitters to be postmaster at Rochester, Ind., in 
place of A. W. Bitters. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 22, 1925. 

Elmer E. McCarter to be postmaster at Pierceton, Ind., in 
place of E. E. McCarter. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 5, 1926. 

Chester F. Morris to be postmaster at Parker, Ind., in place 
of C. F. Morris. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Robert H. Bryson to be postmaster at Indianapolis, Ind., in 
place of R. H. Bryson. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 18, 1926. 

Charles E, Jones to be postmaster at Hazleton, Ind., in place 
of C. E. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1925. 

George W. Overmyer to be postmaster at Culver, Ind., in 
place of G. W. Overmyer. Incumbents commission expired 
December 20, 1925. 

Wallace R. Ramsay to be postmaster at Belmond, Ind., in 
place of W. R. Ramsay. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Irwin Knight to be postmaster at Morgantown, Ind., in place 
of Irwin Knight. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Blva P. Loughlin to be postmaster at Odon, Ind., in place 
of E. P. Loughlin. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

Lillie Robbins to be postmaster at Oolitic, Ind., in place of 
Lillie Robbins. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 
1925. 
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Bernice M. Beeks to be postmaster at Urbana, Ind., in place 
E = M. Beeks. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
Fred G. Kennedy to be postmaster at Whiting, Ind., in place 
5 155 Kennedy. Incumbent's commission expired December 

„ 5. 

William Graham to be postmaster at Bloomington, Ind., in 
place of William Graham. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Leo Yount to be postmaster at Brookston, Ind., in place of 
3 Yount. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 

Anton R. Gustafson to be postmaster at Chesterton, Ind., in 
place of A. R. Gustafson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1925. 

James Quilliam to be postmaster at Elnora, Ind., in place of 
1 Quilliam. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 

D, 

Walter L. Oster to be postmaster at Georgetown, Ind., in 
place of W. L. Oster. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1925. 

Clarence H. Magenheimer to be postmaster at Haubstadt, 
Ind., in place of C. H. Magenheimer. Incumbent's commission 
expired October 24, 1925, 

John J. Wood to be postmaster at Hobart, Ind., in place of 
1 a Wood. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 

Willis D. Handley to be. postmaster at Monon, Ind., in place 
of W. D. Handley. Incumbent's commission expired December 
20, 1925. 

Mary A. Dooley to be postmaster at Montezuma, Iud., in 
place of M. A. Dooley. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1925. 

IOWA 

Herschel H, Thornton to be postmaster at Adel, Iowa, in 
place of H. H. Thornton. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 21, 1925, 

Ella K. Holt to be postmaster at Blanchard, Iowa, in place 
of E. K. Holt. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Mary B. Gibson to be postmaster. at Emerson, Iowa, in place 
4 Gibson. Incumbent's commission explred December 

1, s 

Charles J. Denick to be postmaster at Miles, Iowa, in place of 
C. J. Denick. Incumbent's commission expired August 24, 1925. 

Chester B. De Veny to be postmaster at New Hartford, 
Iowa, in place of C. B. De Veny. Incumbents commission 
expired November 18, 1925. 

Iva McCreedy to be postmaster at Riverside, Iowa, in 
place of Iva MeCreedy. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925, 

KANSAS 


George P. Plotner to be postmaster: at Scandia, Kans., in 
place of G. P. Plotner. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 5, 1926. 

Frederick N. Coulson to be postmaster at Harper, Kans., in 
place of F. N. Coulson. Incumbent's commission expir 3 Janu- 
ary 5, 1926. 

Ruth Satterthwaite to be postmaster at Douglass, Kans., 
in place of Ruth Satterthwaite. Ineumbent's commission ex- 
pires January 5, 1926. 

William E. Traylor to be postmaster at Utica, Kans., in 
place of Elizabeth Cooper, resigned. 

Otto E. Becker to be postmaster at Bazine, Kans., in place 
of O. E. Becker. Incumbent's commission expired December 
21, 1925. 

Clarence R. Haymond to be postmaster at Burdett, Kans., 
in place of C. R. Haymond. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1925. 

Dathula Day to be postmaster at Chase, Kans., in place of 
Dathula Day. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

John R. Shoup to be postmaster at Cimarron, Kans., in place 
of J. R. Shoup. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1925. 5 

Daniel O. Edwards to be postmaster at Hazelton, Kans., 
in place of D. O. Edwards. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 21, 1925. 

Carl A. Reynolds to be postmaster at Humboldt, Kans., 
in place of C. A. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1925. 

D. Dee Davis to be postmaster at Larned, Kans., in place 
of D. D. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1925. 


1926 


Ralph W. Martin to be postmaster at Moran, Kans., in place 
of R. W. Martin. Incumbent' s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

David M. Meyers to be postmaster at Morrill, Kans., in place 
of D. M. Meyers. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1925. 

Carl Rork to be postmaster at Muscotah, Kans., in place 
of Carl Rork. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

Dee F. Hahn to be postmaster at Phillipsburg, Kans., in 
place of D. F. Hahn. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 

Albert A. Cochran to be postmaster at Pratt, Kans., in 
place of A. A. Cochran. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 27, 1925. 

James M. Kendall to be postmaster at Summerfield, Kans., 
in place of J. M. Kendall. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

KENTUCKY 

Hebron Lawrence to be postmaster at Tompkinsville, Ky., 
in place of Hebron Lawrence. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 22, 1925. 

Henry H. Hargan to be postmaster at Vine Grove, Ky., in 
place of H. H. Hargan. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. , 

Louis E. Rue to be postmaster at Danville, Ky., in place 
of L. E. Rue. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

King Prewitt to be postmaster at Elkton, Ky., in place of 
King Prewitt. Incambent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

John P. Balee to be postmaster at Guthrie, Ky., in place of 
J. P. Balee. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1925. 

LOUISIANA 


Joseph D. Hebert to be postmaster at Cottonport, La., in 
place of J. D. Hebert. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1925. 

Bernard Isaacs to be postmaster at Gueydan, La., in place of 
8 Isaacs. Incumbent's commission expired December 
20, 1925.. 

Mable B. Leland to be postmaster at Kinder, La., in place 
of M. B. Leland. Incumbent's commission expired December 
20, 1925. 

Joseph R. Demengeaux to be postmaster at Lafayette, La., in 
place of J. D. Demengeaux. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1925. 

Albert R. Smith to be postmaster at Mangham, La., in place 
of A. R. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 
1925. 

MAINE 

Mary S. Bartlett to be postmaster at Belgrade Lakes, Me., 
in place of M. S. Bartlett. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Anatole L’Heureux to be postmaster at Chisholm, Me., in 
place of Anatole L'Heureux. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1925. 

Harry P. Jameson to be postmaster at Cornish, Me., in place 
of H. P. Jameson. Incumbents commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Malcolm B. Folsom to be postmaster at Greenville, Me., in 
place of M. B. Folsom. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Charles R. Folsom to be postmaster at Kents Hill, Me., in 
place of C. R. Folsom. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Montrose E. Hill to be postmaster at Old Orchard, Me., in 
place of M. E. Hill. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

Eugene S. Thurston to be postmaster at Southwest Harbor, 
Me., in place of E. S. Thurston. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired December 21, 1925. 

Frederick J. Murphy to be postmaster at Van Buren, Me., 
in place of F. J. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Fred B. Roach to be postmaster at Dover, Mass., in place of 
F. B. Roach. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

Dennis M. Kelley to be postmaster at Hathorne, Mass., in 
place of D. M. Kelley. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 


William H. Winslow to be postmaster at Mattapoisett, Mass., 
in place of W. H. Winslow. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 
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John H. Valentine to be postmaster at North Chelmsford, 
Mass., in place of J. H. Valentine. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 22, 1925. 

James E. Williams te be postmaster at North Dighton, Mass., 
in place of J. E. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1925. 

Charles E. Slate to be postmaster at Northfield, Mass., in 
place of C. E. Slate. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1925. 

Lewis H. Bradford to be postmaster at Shirley, Mass., in 
place of L. H. Bradford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Robert H. Lawrence to be postmaster at South Dartmouth, 
Mass., in place of R. H. Lawrence. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired November 15, 1925. 

Henry B. Sampson to be postmaster at South Lancaster, 
Mass., in place of H. B. Sampson. Incumbents commission 
expired December 21, 1925. 

Warren C. Hastings to be postmaster at Southwick, Mass., 
in place of W. C. Hastings, Incumbent's commission expired 
December 21, 1925. 

William A. Temple to be postmaster at Westboro, Mass., in 
place of W. A. Temple. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

MICHIGAN 


Platt A. Mumaw to be postmaster at Marshall, Mich., in 
place of P. A. Mumaw. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 5, 1926. 

Glenn B. Swiler to be postmaster at Mecosta, Mich., in place 
of F. C. McQuinn, resigned. 

Thomas M. Melvin to be postmaster at Detour, Mich., in place 
of T. M. Melvin. Incumbents commission expired December 
21, 1925. 

Harmon L. Fox to be postmaster at Mayville, Mich., in place 
of H, L. Fox. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

Nathaniel Lobb to be postmaster at Munising, Mich., in place 
of Nathaniel Lobb. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Ray S. Cox to be postmaster at Ravenna, Mich., in place of 
R. S. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 1925. 

Glenn W. Davis to be postmaster at Reading, Mich., in place 
of G. W. Dayis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1925. 

Ralph W. Clapp to be postmaster at Saugatuck, Mich., in 
place of R. W. Clapp. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1925. 

Jesse R. Phillips to be postmaster at Auburn, Mich., in place 
of J. R. Phillips. Incumbent's commission expired Decembet 
21, 1925. 

Henry S. Myers to be postmaster at Caro, Mich., in place of 
H. S. Myers. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

Glen H. Doyle to be postmaster at Cedar Springs, Mich., 
in place of G. H. Doyle Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1925. 

MINNESOTA 


Lewis F. Hodgson to be postmaster at Donnelly, Minn., in 
place of L. F. Hodgson. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1925. 

Daniel H. Hill to be postmaster at Cook, Minn., in place of 
D. H. Hill. Incumbent's commission expired December 14, 
1925. 

Wilbert F. Ott to be postmaster at Nashwauk, Minn., in place 
of Minnie Taipale, resigned. 

Harris V. Albrecht to be postmaster at Backus, Minn., in 
place of C. D. Maxey, deceased. 

Earle H. Yarick to be postmaster at Aurora, Minn., in plice 
of L. O. Kuchta, resigned. 

Bernard MeGrath to be postmaster at Barnesville, Minn., in 
place of Bernard McGrath. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 17, 1925. 

Arthur F, Johnson to be postmaster at Barrett, Minn., in 
place of A. F. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 20, 1925. 

William H. Sturgeon to be postmaster at Canton, Minn., in 
place of W. H. Sturgeon. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1925. 

Lambert J. Dols to be postmaster at Cologne, Minn., in 
place of L. J. Dols. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

Henry Hendrickson to be postmaster at Hoffman, Minn., in 
place of Henry Hendrickson. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 22, 1925. 
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William J. Kritta to be postmaster at New Prague, Minn., 
in place of W. J. Kritta. Incumbents commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Martin O. Sortedahl to be postmaster at Red Lake Falls, 
Minn., in place of M. O. Sortedahl. Incumbent’s commission 
expired November 23, 1925. 

Albert H. Sugg to be postmaster at Zumbro Falls, Minn., 
in place of A. H. Sugg. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1925. ` 

MISSISSIPPI 

John R. Meunier to be postmaster at Biloxi, Miss., in place of 
J. R. Meunier. Incumbent's commission expired November 
18, 1922. i 

George D. Myers to be postmaster at Byhalia, Miss., in place 
of G. D. Myers. Incumbents commission expired December 
20, 1925. 

Fletcher H. Womack to be postmaster at Crenshaw, Miss., 
in place of F. H. Womack. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 18, 1925. 

John Gewin to be postmaster at De Kalb, Miss., in place 
of John Gewin. Incumbents commission expired December 
21, 1925. 

Joseph E. Lane to be postmaster at Flora, Miss, in place 
of J. E. Lane. Incumbent's commission expired December 
20, 1925. 

Woodard M. Herring to be postmaster at Inverness, Miss., 
in place of W. M. Herring. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 20, 1925. 

Asa A. Edwards to be postmaster at Laurel, Miss., in place 
of A. A. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1925. 

Alexander Yates to be postmaster at Utica, Miss., in place 
of Alexander Yates. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1925. 

Alfis F. Holcomb to be postmaster at Waynesboro, Miss., in 
place of A. F. Holcomb. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 21, 1925. 

MISSOURI 

Edna H. Barbee to be postmaster at Clark, Mo., in place of 
G. T. Carr, removed. 

James D. Reynolds to be postmaster at Clarksburg, Mo., in 
place of J. D. Reynolds. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 21, 1925. 

Ernest R. Smith to be postmaster at Collins, Mo., in place 
of E. R. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired December 
21, 1025. 

Thomas F. Merrigan to be postmaster at Conception Junc- 
tion, Mo., in place of T. F. Merrigan. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 21, 1925. 

William F. Haywood to be postmaster at Ellington, Mo., in 
place of W. F. Haywood. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 21, 1925. 

Joseph J. Henke to be postmaster at Florissant, Mo., in place 
of J. J. Henke. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

Rose C. Geyer to be postmaster at Graham. Mo., in place of 
R. C. Geyer. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

George S. Brown to be postmaster at Hornersville. Mo., in 
place of G. S. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1925. 

William E. Fuson to be postmaster at Hartville, Mo., in 
place of W. E. Fuson.. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 21. 1925. 

Paul P. Bradley to be postmaster at Leeton, Mo., in piace of 
P. P. Bradley, Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Elvin Lee to be postmaster at Mountain Grove, Mo., in place 
of Eivin Lee. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

Arthur S. Calame to be postmaster at Niangua, Mo., in place 
of A. S. Calame, Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1925. 

John F. Hamby to be postmaster at Noel, Mo., in place of 
ft 55 Hamby. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

Ruth E. McCormick to be postmaster at Reeds Spring, Mo., 
in place of R. E. McCormick. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 21, 1925. 

Nelle Whalen to be postmaster at Rushville, Mo., in place of 
Nelle Whalen. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1925. . 

Junius M. Bryant to be postmaster at Strafford, Mo., in 
place of J. M. Bryant. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
eember 21, 1925. 
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James Z. Spearman to be postmaster at Tuscumbia, Mo., in 
place of J. Z. Spearman. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 

Leonard D. Fisher to be postmaster at Union Star, Mo., in 
place of L. D. Fisher, Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 19, 1925. 

William O. Tout to be postmaster at Archie, Mo., in place of 
ae: Tout. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 

Mollie Sparks to be postmaster at Bellflower, Mo., in place of 
olan Sparks. Incumbeut's commission expired December 22, 

Roy B. Woods to be postmaster at Bernie, Mo., in place of 
joe Woods. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 

Hulie J. Walker to be postmaster at Cardwell, Mo., in place 
“i 15 5 Walker. Incumbent's commissſon expired December 

Ralph D. Stonner to be postmaster at Chamois, Mo., in place 
of R. D. Stonner. Incumbent's commission expired December 
21, 1925. 

MONTANA 


William J. Fransham to be postmaster at Bozeman, Mont., 
in place of W. J. Fransham. Iucumbent's commission expired 
November 9, 1925. 

NEBRASKA 


Clarence L. McEntaffer to be postmaster at Emerson, Nebr., 
in place of C. L. MeEntaffer. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired December 21, 1925. 

Luther A. Howard to be postmaster at Hyannis, Nebr., in 
place of L. A. Howard. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 

Charles C. Wake to be postmaster at St. Edward, Nebr., in 
place of C. C. Wake. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1925. 

Charles A. Smiley to be postmaster at Shubert, Nebr., in 
place of C. A. Smiley. Iucumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 

Julius C. Moore to be postmaster at Waterloo, Nebr., in place 
of J. C. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Charles S. Hutchins to be postmaster at Charlestown, N. H., 
In place of C. S. Hutchins. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Lloyd S. Emerson to be postmaster at Contoocook, N. H., in 
place of L. S. Emerson. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 

Grace E. Emerson to be postmaster at East Rochester, N. H., 
in place of G. E. Emerson. Ineumbent's commission expired 
December 21, 1925. 

Carrie B. Ware to be postmaster at Hancock, N. H., in place 
of C. B. Ware. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925, 

Fred W. Colton to be postmaster at Hinsdale, N. H., in place 
of F. W. Colton. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

NEW JERSEY 


Christian Kuhlthau to be postmaster at Milltown, N. J., in 
place of Christian Kuhlthau. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 15, 1925. 

Mary Hanfmann to be postmaster at Oresskill, N. J., in place 
of William Griffin, resigned. 

Wiliam ©. Jordan to be postmaster at Fairview, N. J., in 
place of Dante Caporale, removed. 

Harry Harsin to be postmaster at Asbury Park, N. J., in 
place of Harry Harsin. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 

Ada B. Nafew to be postmaster at Eatontown, N. J., in place 
of Sng Nafew. Incumbent's commission expired December 
21, 1925. 

Herbert C. Dodge to be postmaster at Sparta, N. J., in place 
of H. C. Dodge. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1925. 

Albert M. Wiggins to be postmaster at Succasunna, N. J., in 
place of A. M. Wiggins. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, -1925. 

Jesse W. English to be postmaster at Wenonah, N. J., in 
place of J. W. English. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
eember 21, 1925. 

Frank K. Ridgway to be postmaster at Woodstown, N. J., in 
place of F. K. Ridgway. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 


1926 


NEW MEXICO 


Florence Shelpman to be postmaster at Nara Visa, N. Mex., 
in place of Florence Shelpman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 21, 1925. 

NEW YORK 


Charles H. Ackerley to be postmaster at Round Lake, N. Y., 
in place of C. H. Ackerley. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 5, 1926. 

Solomon Feinberg to be postmaster at Lake Placid, N. Y., in 
place of Solomon Feinberg. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 5, 1926. 

William C. Calkins to be postmaster at Houghton, N. Y., in 
place of W. C. Calkins, Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 5, 1926. 

George D, Ackerson to be postmaster at Gasport, N. Y., in 
place of G. D. Ackerson. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 5, 1926. 

Rupert M. Gates to be postmaster at Bolton Landing, N. Y., 
in place of R, M. Gates, Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 5, 1926. 

William W. Hendryx to be postmaster at Avoca, N. Y., in 
place of W. W. Hendryx. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 5, 1926. 

Louis P. Miller to be postmaster at Cairo, N. Y., in place of 
L. P. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Fred McIntosh to be postmaster at Churchville, N. X., in place 
of Fred McIntosh. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
17, 1925. 

Francis L. Worden to be postmaster at Coxsackie, N. Y., in 
place of F. L. Worden. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Mae H. Smith to be postmaster at Genoa, N. Y., in place of 
M. H. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired August 24, 1925. 

Fred S. Tripp to be postmaster at Guilford, N. Y., in place 
of F. S. Tripp. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

John F. Lord to be postmaster at Loon Lake, N. Y., in place 
of J. F. Lord. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 
1925. 

Floyd B. Webb to be postmaster at Mannsville, N. Y., in 

lace of F. B. Webb. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 

T 22, 1925. 

Robert H. Johnston, jr., to be postmaster at Merrick, N. Y., 
in place of R. H. Johnston, jr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired October 8, 1925. 

Alice Huested to be postmaster at Nassau, N. Y., in place of 
oe Huested. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 
1925. 

Harry T. Weeks to be postmaster at Patchogue, N. Y., in 
place of H. T. Weeks. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

John B. Cramer to be postmaster at Penn Yan, N. Y., in place 
s i Cramer. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

Elmer G. Miller to be postmaster at Phelps, N. Y., in place of 
E ae Miller. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 

Frank P. Daley to be postmaster at Port Henry, N. Y. in 

a ieee Daley. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 

r b s 

Howard Spurr to be postmaster at Red Creek, N. Y., in place 
5 criti Spurr. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

William D. Streeter to be postmaster at Richland, N. Y., in 
place of W. D. Streeter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 23, 1925. 

Frank P. Harrison to be postmaster at Roslyn, N. Y., in place 
2 F. P. Harrison. Incumbent's commission expired December 

1925. 

John E. Widger to be postmaster at Smyrna, N. Y., in place 
8 8 — Widger. Incumbent's commission expired December 

„1925. 

William Storey to be postmaster at Sonyea, N. Y., in place of 
15 5 McMahan. Incumbent's commission expired August 24, 

NORTH CAROLINA 


William E. Rutledge to be postmaster at Yadkinville, N. C., 
in place of W. E. Rutledge. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 5, 1926. 

John T. Benbow to be postmaster at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
in place of J. T. Benbow. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 5, 1926. 
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George H. Hodgin to be postmaster at Ramseur, N. C., in 
place of G. H. Hodgin. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
nary 5, 1926. 

Sallie K. Wilkins to be postmaster at Magnolia, N. C., in 
place of S. K. Wilkins. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 5, 1926. 

Abram W. Titman to be postmaster at Lowell, N. C., in place 
of 5 W. Titman. Incumbent's commission expires January 5, 
1926. 

Hannah J. Pate to be postmaster at Hope Mills, N. C., in 
5 of H. J. Price. Incumbent’s commission expires January 

„ 1926. 

Joshua P. Jessup to be postmaster at Hertford, N. C., in place 
1 5 P. Jessup. Incumbent's commission expires January 5, 
1926. 

Roscoe C. Chandley to be postmaster at Greensboro, N. C., in 
place of R. C. Chandley. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 5, 1926. 

Walter Hogan to be postmaster at Ellerbe, N. C., in place of 
Walter Hogan. Incumbent’s commission expires January 5, 
1926. 

David W. Alexander to be postmaster at Connellys Springs, 
N. C., in place of D. W. Alexander. Incumbent's commission 
expires January 5, 1926. 

Sion H. Rogers to be postmaster at Clarkton, N. C., in place 
of S. H. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expires January 5, 
1926. 

Thomas E. Harwell to be postmaster at Catawba, N. C., in 
place of T. E. Harwell. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 5, 1926. 

Sallie F. Troy to be postmaster at Bolton, N. C., in place of 
8. F. Troy. Incumbent’s commission expires January 5, 1926. 

Carlie A. Guy to be postmaster at Angier, N. C., in place of 
C. A. Guy. Incumbent's commission expires January 5, 1926. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Reinhart Gilbertsen to be postmaster at Glenburn, N. Dak., 
in place of Reinhart Gilbertsen. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired December 22, 1925. 

Hattie M. Leach to be postmaster at Havana, N. Dak., in 
place of H. M. Leach. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

Ralph E. Itskin to be postmaster at Hazen, N. Dak., in place 
of R. E. Itskin. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Myron T. Davis to be postmaster at Lisbon, N. Dak., in place 
of M. T. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

William W. Lehman to be postmaster at Rocklake, N. Dak., 
in place of W. W. Lehman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

James N. Campbell to be postmaster at Stanley, N. Dak., in 
place of J. N. Campbell. Incumbents commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Ada A. Sorenson to be postmaster at Tuttle, N. Dak., in place 
of A. A. Sorenson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Carl E. Peterson to be postmaster at Binford, N. Dak., in 
place of C. E. Peterson. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Frank K. Shearer to be postmaster at Dazey, N. Dak., in place 
of F. K. Shearer. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Theodore S. Overby to be postmaster at Finley, N. Dak., in 
place of T. S. Overby. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

OHIO 


Asa D. McCoy to be postmaster at Marietta, Ohio, in place of 
J. M. Doan, resigned. 

William Harper to be postmaster at Burton, Ohio, in place of 
William Harper. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Emory W. Henderson to be postmaster at Dunkirk, Ohio, in 
place of E. W. Henderson. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Mayme C. Reed to be postmaster at Metamora, Ohio, in place 
Pos C. Reed. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 

Robert J. Simpson to be postmaster at Piney Fork, Ohio, in 
place of R. J. Simpson, Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Clara V. Cope to be postmaster at Prospect, Ohio, in place of 
ae Cope. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
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Randle B. Hickman to be postmaster at Wilberforce, Ohio, in 
place of R. B. Hickman. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Bertus H. Moore to be postmaster at Williamsport, Ohio, in 
place of B. H. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

OKLAHOMA 


James 8. Shanks to be postmaster at Wynona, Okla., in place 
of J. S. Shanks. Incumbent's commission expires January 5, 
1926. 

Artie Sellars to be postmaster at Texola, Okla., in place of 
C. F. Rice, resigned. 

John Johnstone to be postmaster at Bartlesyille, Okla., in 

-place of John Johnstone. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Curtis Murphy to be postmaster at Foss, Okla., in place of 
Curtis Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Aibert L, Chesnut to be postmaster at Kingston, Okla., in 
place of A. L. Chesnut. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1925. 

William A. Kelley to be postmaster at Marshall, Okla., in 

lace of W. A. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 

r 22, 1925. 

Wesley Z. Dilbeck to be postmaster at Rocky, Okla., in place of 
W. Z. Dilbeck. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Roscoe F. Harshbarger to be postmaster at Sperry, Okla., in 
place of R. F. Harshbarger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Omer G. Bohannon to be postmaster at Wister, Okla., in place 
of O. G. Bohannon. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

OREGON 

Major G. Miller to be postmaster at Dayton, Oreg., in place 
of M. G. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Ruby O. Engelman to be postmaster at Ione, Oreg., in place 
of R. O. Engelman. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

John M. Jones to be postmaster at Portland, Oreg., in place 
of J. M. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Tony D. Smith to be postmaster at Union, Oreg., in place 
of T. D. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1925. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ira L. Humes to be postmaster at Tarentum, Pa., in place 
of I. L. Humes. Incumbent's commission expires January 5, 
1926. 

Hugh A. Feeley to be postmaster at Silver Creek, Pa., in 
place of H. A. Feeley. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 5, 1926. 

Ulysses Breisch to be postmaster at Ringtown, Pa., in place 
of Ulysses Breisch. Incumbent's commission expires January 
5, 1926. 

Charles H. Welch to be postmaster at Mount Union, Pa., in 
place of C. H. Welch. Incumbent's commission expires January 
5, 1926. 

Thomas H. Kelly to be postmaster at Moores, Pa., in place 
of T. H. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expires January 5, 
1928. = 

Joseph E. Lohr to be postmaster at Central City, Pa., in 
place of J. E. Lohr. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
5, 1926. 

Dan W. Weller to be postmaster at Somerset, Pa., in place 
of J. W. Frease, deceased. 3 

Glenn W. Irwin to be postmaster at Conneaut Lake Park, 
Pa., in place of G. W. Irwin. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired October 4, 1925. 

Charles S. Bentley to be postmaster at Corry, Pa., in place 
of C. S. Bentley. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Samuel W. Koppenhaver to be postmaster at Halifax, Pa., 
in place of S. M. Koppenhaver. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired December 14, 1925. 

Lloyd H. Bressler to be postmaster at Hegins, Pa., in place 
of L. H. Bressler. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Ralph E. Kelder to be postmaster at Matamoras, Pa., in 
place of R. E. Kelder. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 

John M. Hayes to be postmaster at Montoursville, Pa., in 
place of J. M. Hayes. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1925. 
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Alden M. Schnell to be postmaster at Youngsville, Pa., in 
place of A. M. Schnell. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1925. 

PORTO RICO 


Carmelo Oben to be postmaster at Central Aguirre, P. R., 
in place of Carmelo Oben. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allie J. Milling to be postmaster at Clinton, S. C., in place 
s 1 —5 Milling. Incumbent's commission expired December 

S. T. Waldrop to be postmaster at Greer, S. C., In place of 
S. T. Waldrop. Incumbent's commission expired December 
20, 1925. 

Henry J. Dunahoe to be postmaster at Hemingway, S. C., in 
place of H. L. Cox. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 23. 1925. 

David N. Baker to be postmaster at Olanta, S. C., in place of 
“A oe Baker. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 

Tolbert O. Lybrand to be postmaster at Swansea, S. C., in 
place of T. O. Lybrand. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925, 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


William A. Dalziel to be postmaster at Davis, S. Dak., in 
place of W. A. Dalziel. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Adeline P. Shoun to be postmaster at New Underwood, S. 
Dak., in place of A. P. Shoun. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

TEXAS 


John W. Philp to be postmaster at Dallas, Tex., in place of 
pd Philp. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 

Victoria Robertson to be postmaster at Olden, Tex., in place 
of J. L. Andrews, resigned. 

Hugh T. Chastain to be postmaster at Alvarado, Tex., in 
place of H. T. Chastain. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1925. 

Mamie E. Bonar to be postmaster at Aubrey, Tex., in place of 
ag Bonar. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 

. 

Charles F. Wilson to be postmaster at Celina, Tex., in place 
of C. F. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1925. 

Delmont Greenstreet to be postmaster at Ennis, Tex., in place 
of Deimont Greenstreet. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1925. 

Asa MeGregor to be postmaster at Milano, Tex., in place of 
co McGregor. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 

Cora E. Antram to be postmaster at Nocona, Tex., in place 
of C. E. Antram. Inecumbent's commission expired December 
20, 1925. 

Abel J. Durham, jr., to be postmaster at Sabinal, Tex., in 
place of A. J. Durham, jr, Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1925. 

John B. White to be postmaster at Waller, Tex., in place of 
1 5 White. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 

D. 
VERMONT 

Marion J. Hall to be postmaster at South Ryegate, Vt., in 
place of M. J. Hall. Incumbent's commission expired August 
24, 1925. 

VIRGINIA 


Henry ©. Calloway, jr, to be postmaster at West Graham, 
Va., in place of V. L. Harman, declined. 


WASHINGTON 


Forest W. France to be postmaster at Buckley, Wash., in 
place of F. W. France. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Nicholas M. Field to be postmaster at Camas, Wash., in place 
of N. M. Field. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Zophar Howell to be postmaster at Edmonds, Wash., in 
place of Zophar Howell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Tyrah D. Logsdon to be postmaster at Endicott, Wash., in 
place of T. D. Logsdon. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Alfred U. Thompson to be postmaster at Everson, Wash., iu 
place of A. U. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 
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Oscar W. Behrmann to be postmaster at Fairfield, Wash., in 
place of O. W. Behrmann. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Calvin K. Cooper to be postmaster at Long Beach, Wash., in 
place of C. K. Cooper. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1925, 

Guy McReynolds to be postmaster at Oakesdale, Wash., in 
place of Guy McReynolds. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

David W. Packard to be postmaster at Oak Harbor, Wash., 
in place of D. W. Packard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Joseph E. McManamon to be postmaster at Othello, Wash., in 
place of J. E. McManamon. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

John L. Field to be postmaster at Quincy, Wash., in place of 
J. L. Field. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

James S. Atwood to be postmaster at Sultan, Wash., in place 
of J. S. Atwood. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Fred Arrowsmith to be postmaster at Sunnyside, Wash., in 
place of Fred Arrowsmith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. z 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Joshua E. Buckley to be postmaster at Marlinton, W. Va., in 
place of J. E. Buckley. Incumbents commission expires 
January 5, 1926. ; 

Joseph C. LeSage to be postmaster at Huntington, W. Va., 
in place of J. C. LeSage. Incumbents commission expired 
October 25, 1925. 

William A. Ramsdell to be postmaster at Ceredo, W. Va., in 
place of W. A. Ramsdell. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 19, 1925. : 

Albert Kirk to be postmaster at Kermit, W. Va., in place of 
Albert Kirk. Incumbent’s commission expired December 19, 
1925. 

Leslie C. Halbritter to be postmaster at Tunnelton, W. Va., 
in place of L. C. Halbritter. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 19, 1925. 

WISCONSIN 


Clifford C. Bro to be postmaster at Aniwa, Wis., in place of 
E. F. Preston. Office third class January 1, 1925. 

William White to be postmaster at Algoma, Wis., in place of 
William White. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Charles G. Ballhorn to be postmaster at Bear Creek, Wis., 
in place of C. G. Ballhorn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Foster V. Winegar to be postmaster at Clinton, Wis., in 
place of R. C. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
5, 1924, 

Guy E. Brigham to be postmaster at Darien, Wis., in place 
of G. E. Brigham. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Carl E. Reichenbach to be postmaster at Merrillan, Wis., in 
place of C. E. Reichenbach. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 15, 1925. 

Lawrence Barrett to be postmaster at Peshtigo, Wis., in place 
of Lawrence Barrett. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

Edward M.-Walker to be postmaster at Plainfield, Wis., in 
place of E. M. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

John L. Heffernan to be postmaster at Wilton, Wis., in place 
of J. L. Heffernan. Ineumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

WYOMING 


Willis L. Eaton to be postmaster at Wolf, Wyo., in place of 
W. L. Eaton. Office became third class July 1, 1925. 

Edwin M. Bean to be postmaster at Casper, Wyo., in place 
of E. M. Bean. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Eæecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 4, 1926 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
George B. McLeod to be United States marshal, southern 
district of Georgia. 


Henry F. Cooper to be United States marshal, eastern dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. 


Inslee C. King to be United States marshal, eastern district 
of Tennessee. 
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ARIZONA 
J. Fred Reeves at Clemenceau. 
Harry H. Hiener at Superior. 
RETURN or RESOLUTION 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER 
In compliance with the resolution of the Senate of December 
22, 1925, the resolution of the Senate advising and consenting to 


the appointment of Miss Jessie Dell to be a Civil Service Com- 
missioner was returned. 


WITHDRAWALS 
Erecutive nominations ere from the Senate January 4, 
6 
PoOsTMASTERS 

y ILLINOIS 

Fred H. Wood to be postmaster at Sidney, in the State of 
Illinois. 
MISSOURI 


A. Josephine Humble to be postmaster at Grandview, in the 
State of Missouri. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Moxpar, January 4, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou, who art above all things—all tumults, all conflicts, 
all life, and supreme from everlasting to everlasting—hear us 
while we pray. We would not bring to Thee our complaints, 
but we would offer Thee our praise and thanksgiving. Fill us 
with a deep sense of our blessings and with love and reyerence 
for Him who bestows them. Sustain and bless our country, 
and may Thy spirit rest upon all human life. Gladden and 
strengthen all of us with new hope and new zeal for this new 
year. May our devotion and service to the public be without 
fear or hesitation. Brighten all hours with Thy living, loving 
presence. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, December 22, 
1925, was read and approved. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is voting on the 
motion to recommit offered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Bussy], upon which the previous question has been 
ordered. 

Mr, BLANTON. We had an understanding that it should be 
reported this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port- the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read the motion to recommit, as follows: 

Mr. Bussy moves to recommit the bill to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee with the following amendment: 

On page 63, line 2, strike out the figures ‘ $105,600,000" and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures 58106, 000,000, and report the same back to 
the committee immediately.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bussy) there were 44 ayes and 136 noes. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because there 
is no quorum present and voting. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting. ] 
Two hundred and six Members present—not a quorum, The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 130, nays 205, 
not voting 93, as follows: 


[Roll No. 7] 


YEAS—130 

Abernethy Bloom Collier Driver 
Almon Bowling Connally, Tex. Edwards 
Arnold ox Cox Eslick 
Aswell Briggs Crosser Evans 
Barkley Browne Cullen Fulmer 
Beck Buchanan Davey Gambrill 
Bell ell Davis 3 

* Jarrett, Tex. 
Black, N. Y. Carew De ee Mo. Casque 
Black, Tex arss le Gilbert 
Bland Carter, Okla. Doughton Green, Fla. 
Blanton apman Drane reenwood 
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Hare Linthicum rks Stedman 
Harrison Little ou Sumners, Tex. 
Hastings Lozier Pralt Swank 
Hayden Lyon Quin Thomas 
Hill, Ala. McClintie Ragon Tillman 
Hill, Wash. McDuffie Rainey Tucker 
Howard McKeown Rankin Tydings 
Huddleston MeMillan „Ark. Underwood 
Hudspeth Major Romjue Vinson, Ga. 
Hull, Tenn. Mansfield Rouse Vinson, Ky. 
Jacobstein Milligan Rubey oigt 
Johnson, Tex. ooney Sanders, Tex. Warren 
Jones Moore, Ky, Sandlin Wefald 
Kemp Morehead Schafer Whitehead 
Kincheloe Morrow Schneider Whittington 
Kvale Nelson, Mo. Shallenberger Williams, Tex. 
Lampert Nelson, Wis Sinclair Wilson, La 
Lanham O'Connell, N. Y. Smithwick Wilson, Miss, 
Lankford O'Connell, R. I. Somers. N. X. Woodrum 
Lazaro O'Connor, La, ring Wright 
Lindsay Oldfield Steagall 
NAYS—205 
Ackerman Pisher King Snell 
Adkins Fitzgerald, Roy G. Kopp Sosnowski 
Aldrich Fitzgerald, W.T. Kunz Speaks 
Allen Fletcher Lea, Calif. Sproul, Ill. 
Andrew Fort Leatherwood Stalker 
Appleby Foss Leavitt Stephens 
Arentz Frear Letts Stobbs 
Ayres redericks Lineberger Strong, Kans, 
Bacharach reeman uce Strong, Pa. 
Bachmann French McFadden Strother 
Bacon Frothingham McLaughlin, Mich Summers, Wash. 
Balle Fuller McLaughlin, Nebr.Sweet 
Bankhead. Funk McReynolds Swing 
Barbour Furlow MacGregor Swoope 
Beedy Garrett, Tenn. Madden Taber 
Beers Gifford Magee, N. v. Taylor, Colo. 
gg Glynn Magee, Pa. Taylor, N. J. 
Bixler Goodwin Magrady Taylor, Tenn. 
Boles Gorman Manlove Taylor, W. Va, 
Bowman Green, Iowa Mapes Temple 
Brand, Ohio Griest Martin, Mass, Thatcher 
Brigham Hadley Menges ener er 
Britten Hale Merritt ompson 
Browning Hall, Ind. Michener Thurston 
j 0 Hall, N. Dak. iller iison 
Burtness Hardy Mills 8 ke 
Burton augen Montgome: 
Butler Hawley Moors, Ohio Treadwa 
Byrns erse Moore, Va. pour il 
Carpenter Lickey Morgan v på =H 
Carter, Calif, HAN, Ma. Nelson, Me. cat 
Chalmers Hoc Newton, Minn, Vincent, Mich. 
Chindblom Hogg Newton. Mo. Wainwright 
Christopherson Holaday Oliver, Ala. Walters 
Clague Hooper Patterson Wason 
Cole Houston Phillips Watres 
Collins Hudson Purnell Watson 
Colton Hull, Morton D, Ramseyer Wheeler 
Cooper, Ohio Huli, William E. Ransley White, Kans, 
Cooper, Wis. Irwin Rathbone White, Me. 
Coyle James Reid, III. Williams, Ill. 
Crumpacker Johnson, III. Robinson, Iowa Williamson 
urry Johnson, S. Dak. Robsion, Ky, Winter 
Darrow Johnson, Wash, Rogers Wolverton 
Davenport Kahn Rowbottom Woodruft 
Dickinson, Iowa Kearns Rutherford Wurzbach 
Dowell Keller Scott Wyant 
Dyer Kelly Sears, Nebr. Yates 
Elliott Kendall eger Zihlman a 
Ellis Ketcham Shreve 
Faust Kiefner Simmons 
Fenn Kiess Sinnott 
NOT VOTING—93 
Allgood Eaton Larsen Rayburn 
Andresen Esterly ee, Ga Reece 
Anthony Fairchild Lehlbach Reed, N. Y. 
Auf der Helde Fish owrey Sabath 
Bowles Flaherty McLeod Sanders, N. Y. 
Boylan Free McSwain Sears, 
Brand, Ga, Gallivan MeSweeuey Smith 
Bulwinkle Garber Martin, La. Sproul, Kans. 
Burdick Garner, Tex, Mead Stevenson 
Campbell Gibson Michaelson Sullivan 
Canfield Golder r wartz 
Cleary Goldsborough Iorin Tincher 
Connery Graham Murphy inkham 
Connolly, Pa. Griffin Norton pshaw 
Cramton Hammer O'Connor, N. Y. Vaile 
Crisp Hawes Oliver, N. Y. Vare 
Crowther Jeffers Parker Weaver 
Jenkins Peavey Weller 
Dempsey Johuson, Ind. Peery Welsh 
Denison Kerr Perkins Wingo 
Dickstein Kindred Perlman Wood 
Douglass Knutson Porter, 
Doyle Kurtz Pratt 
Drewry LaGuardia Quayle 


o the motion to recommit was rejected. 
e following pairs were announced: 
Mr. Sullivan (for) with Mr. Vare (against) 
Mr. Brand of 
Mr. Upshaw (for 
Mr. 0 Connor of 
Mr. Sears of Florida (for 
La eg te 


with Mr. Gibson (against). 


with Mr. 


Georgla (for) with Mr. Esteriy (against). 


ew York (ton) with Mr. Free (against). 
Connolly of Pennsylvania 


r. Jeffers of Alabama (for) with Mr. Welsh (against), 


Mr. Cleary (for) with Mr. Murphy (against), 
Mr. Dorie (for) with Mr. Crowther . 
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Mrs. Norton (for) with Mr. Deuison (against), 
Mr. Mead (for) with Mr. Graham (against). 
Mr. Anf der Heide (for) with Mr. Cramton (against), 
Mr. Crisp (for) with Mr. Anthony (against). 
r. Lee of Georgia (for) with Mr. Porter (against), 
r. Lowrey (for th Mr. Wood (against). 
Mr. 1 79 5 (for) with Mr. Lehlbach (against). 
„ Dickstein (for) with Mr. Perkins (against). 
. Kindred (for) with Mr. Morin (against). 
Mr. Oliver (for) with Mr. Parker (against). 
Mr. Goldsborough (for) with Mr. Burdick (against). 
Mr. Weller (for) with Mr. Dempsey (against). 
Mr. Boylan (for) with Mr. Michaelson (against). 
Mr. MeSweeney (for) with Mr. Smith (against). 
Mr. Martin of Louisiana (for) with Mr. Zihiman (against). 
Mr. Connery (for) with Mr. McLeod (against). 
General pairs: 
Mr. Tincher with Mr. Garner. 
Mr. Andresen with Mr. Montague. 
Mr, Fish with Mr. Drewry. 
Mr. Kurtz with Mr. Rayburn. 
Mr. Fairchild with Mr. Canfield. 


Mr. Sanders of New York with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Tinkham with Mr. MeSwain. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Hammer, 

Mr. Pratt with Mr. Peery. 

Mr. Vaile with Mr. Allgood. 

Mr. Garber with Mr. Stevenson. : 

Mr. Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Douglass. 

Mr. Flaherty with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Bulwinkle. 

Mr. Jenkins with Mr. Deal. 

Mr, Eaton with Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. Swartz with Mr. Larsen. 

Mr. Bowles with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana with Mr. LaGuardis. 

The vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mappen, a motion to reconsider the vote 


whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
THE NEGRO IN THE WORLD WAR 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
to object, on what subject? . 
Mr. MADDEN. On the subject of the Negro in the World 

War. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. What kind of a pamphlet is it? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not a pamphlet; it is a speech. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. By the gentleman himself? 

Mr. MADDEN. Partly by myself and partly by others, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I insert an article on “The Negro in the World War,” 
which is as follows: 4 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 


THE NEGRO—A PATRIOT 
(By Mantin B. MADDEN) 


Robert Lee Bullard must have been considered a good military officer, 
or he would not have been selected to command an army in the war 
between the United States and Germany. Being a great officer and 
having had bis reputation made for him as a commander of colored 
troops, one would naturally suppose that when he took command of the 
Second Army that he would not begin his command by expressing doubt 
as to the success of a negro command as great as a division, though he 
said he found himself with most kindly feelings toward the negroes, 

It always seemed to me that a great commander was a man who- 
would have the ability to coordinate the forces under him and make 
them function successfully in war, but General Bullard says on page 
294 of his book, “The negro division seems in a fair way to be a 
failure.” He seems to have sald that without making much effort to 
see that the command was coordinated. 

He goes on later to say, “It is a quiet sector, yet can hardly take 
care of itself, while to take any offensive action seems wholly beyond its 
powers.” Then he goes on: “I have been here now with it three weeks 
and have been unable to have it make a single rald upon the enemy.“ 
“They are really inferlor soldiers.“ There is no denying it.“ Their 
negro officers have an inadequate idea of what is expected of soldiers, 
and their white officers are too few to leaven the lump.” The Ninety- 
second Negro Division is not making much, if any, progress toward 
efficiency, and I am afraid it never will be worth anything as a fighting 
unit.” This coming from a man who professes to be a friend of the 
negro soldier seems rather strange, particularly since the general ad- 
mits in the early part of the chapter from which I quote that his great 
success as a soldier was in command of negro troops which he himself 
recruited, 
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And he goes on again: “ Its division commanding general is not very 
strong as a military man. I'm inclined to think he will have to be 
‘8 O S'd, and I'll bave to have this done.” 

As the commander of the Army it was the duty of General Bullard 
to have generals in command who had strength as military men; men 
who would be capable of commanding soldiers of any color. If I un- 
derstand it correctly, to have troops fight with great vigor and bravery 
they must be commanded by men of vigor and courage. 

General Bullard says, “The enemy troops against them were of sec- 
ond or third class, not by any means the best.” How does he know 
that? Why does he class his own troops as the worst, without cour- 
age or initiative, and then seem to make that matter still worse by 
asserting that the troops against them were second or third class? 

I auote the general again from page 296: “The negroes were a 
grent disappointment.” But again be admits that there was no need 
for the negro soldiers to be a great disappointment, because he says, 
“This experience did not agree with the experience of the Regular 
Army of the United States with negro soldiers.” This is but another 
evidence that the failure was not in the soldiers, if failure there was, 
but that the failure was in the commanders, whoever they might be, 
black or white. 

The general says: “I could not ascribe the failure to poor quality 
in their higher officers; these officers generally, as I have said, were 
good, in most cases excellent.” 

If the negro soldier was good in the Regular Army, why could he 
not be made good in this Great War emergency? We have the word 
of General Bullard that he was good in the Regular Army. 

It is a pity that a great commander would take the time in his 
history of the war to occupy the space to belittle men of any race 
who gave themselves freely to their country in defense of its flag. 
I am sorry that General Bullard did this. He could have been engaged 
in a better business. As a commander it was his duty to see that 
these men, and all other men under his charge, were properly com- 
manded, properly tregted without discrimination, and encouraged in 
every way possible to do their duty as soldiers. If he failed to do 
this as a soldier he should not have availed himself of the privilege 
of traducing the soldiers of his command when he canre to write the 
history of their service, 

There was plenty of opportunity for everybody engaged in the Great 
War to do their duty. The history of the war should be written with- 
out prejudice. Every man who gave himself to his country is entitled 
to the credit which the sacrifice entailed, irrespective of his color. 
I think when the history of the war is written without prejudice it 
will be found that the negro soldiers did their duty; that they had 
courage, bravery, and patriotism; that they were willing to make any 
sacrifice, and that if any failure followed their service it was not the 
failure of the rank and file, it was the prejudice which existed in the 
commanders who would not permit them to succeed if it was possible 
to make them fail. 

Might it not be appropriate at this point to recall the fact that the 
Diack people have never faltered in their patriotism, nor has history 
ever recorded among the race a Benedict Arnold. It is, I take it, 
not improper to suggest the sacrifices of the black soldiers at Lexing- 
ton, Concord, Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, Red Bank, Groton Heights, 
and other important battles of the War of Independence. 

At Lundy Lane, N. Y.; Lake Erie, under Commodore Perry; North 
Point; Bladensburg; New Orleans, and other actions of the War of 
1812-1814. They bore a conspicuous part in all the colonial wars 
and later against the Indians on the frontier. 

At Vera Cruz, Mexico, 1847, under Lieut. Raphael Semmes, when they 
manned the naval battery in that siege, and again their fidelity to 
every obligation assumed was tested in no doubtful manner on both 
sides of the great confilct of 1861. Their loyalty and fidelity to their 
former owners, thelr wives, and children during that strenuous period 
was eloquently described in burning language, May 81, 1918, by Con- 
gressman Pou, of North Carolina, and at an earlier date by the late 
lamented Henry Grady, spokesman of the new South, who declared it 
challenged his highest admiration as being without a parallel in re- 
corded history. 

They were present on every battle field in the Spanish-American War 
and with Dewey in Manila Bay. But this is not all. In less militant 
times they were conspicuously in evidence. Pietro Alonzo, a man of 
color, was pilot of the Nina in 1492 under Columbus. They were with 
Lewis and Clark, 1804-1806, and with J. C. Fremont in 1842 in his ex- 
plorations of the Rocky Mountains. One of their race stood beside 
Admiral Robert Peary at the North Pole and waved the American flag 
on the roof of the world. 

Now let them tell their own story of their patriotism in the Great 
War. Here it is: 


WHAT DID THE BLACK TROOPS ACTUALLY ACCOMPLISH? 


After their training behind the line they were first assigned to the 
comparatively quiet sector of the Vosges in Alsace-Lorraine, where 
they relieved the Fifth American Division and the division of French 
troops August 6, 1918. The very first night in the front-line the 
Germans shelled us and sent out a raiding party which attacked our 
Third Battalion front. 
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COLORED SOLDIERS CAPTURE FIVE GERMANS FIRST NICHT 


They were repulsed, and Corp. Roscoe Brooks, of Company K, 
Three hundred and sixty-fifth Infantry, Third Battalion, single handed 
captured five German soldiers and exhibited them at Dennipaire, 
regimental headquarters, from whence they were sent to gen- 
eral headquarters, of the Ninety-second Division. These were the 
first “ones” of General Bullard’s Germans that were captured. Simi- 
lar activities were carried along our whole front line, which was 
held by two regiments. There. were no orders giyen for offensive 
Save to take a small position to straighten up our front line, which 
the Three hundred and sixty-seventh Infantry did. The usual recon- 
naissance were made. 

“Perchance the change by promotions and transfers of our white 
officers probably made the matter of recording the number of enemy 
and material captured impossible.” 

After having gotten our seasoning here we were shifted to the 
Argonne Forest where in the emergency all of our combat troops, 
save the Three hundred and sixty-eighth Infantry (with the possi- 
ble exception of a few of the Three hundred and sixty-seventh), 
were used to repair the shell-torn roads over which it was absolutely 
indispensable that ammunition and supplies should pass, But our men 
did this disagreeable task of road builders and labor battalions with 
out murmur behind the advancing waves of other American troops, 
though exposed to constant shell fire, which killed some and injured 
many. (Bullard does not mention this as perhaps this calls for no 
valor, even though one does have to be under the same bombardment 
of heavy artillery as attacking troops and has not the inspiration 
of being able to fight at the fellow who is fighting him.) 


ACCOUNT OF THE THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-BIGHTH 


This leaves the Three hundred and sixty-eighth to be accounted for. 
It was ordered on the evening of September 27 to advance its third 
battalion to an objective which was surrounded by dense woods and 
heavy barb-wire entanglements, with nests of machine guns, It was 
dark and a drizzling rain was falling. Despite the fact, Company K 
of this regiment moved forward, and after advancing 50 yards under 
the heavy shell fire of the enemy one of them burst in the first platoon, 
killing three men and wounding eight. \ 

Captain Smith, of this company, and bis men pushed on under shell 
and machine gun fire, capturing 20 Germans and 4 machine guns by 
10 p. m. The men were halted for the night without cover, under 
high explosive and gas shell bombardment. They stuck. At 5 a. m. 
September 28 the First and Third battalions, under Majors Max Eliser 
and Norris, both white, were ordered to advance. The men of the 
third battalion had had neither food nor water for two days, but Com- 
pany K, on the right, and Company I, on the left, advanced through 
the enemy’s barrage of machine guns and shrapnel, arriving in Morrow 
Valley, a distance of a mile away. Here, because of the inability of 
the captains of the Third Battalion to keep in contact with Major Norris 
(white), whose command post did not advance with his line, decided to 
hold consultation. While doing so a shell burst 20 feet away, fatally 
wounding Captain Green, leaving Captain Smith, Company K, to com- 
mand the two companies in the line without the assistance of a single 
officer of his company, all of whom bad been wounded, and with but 
two officers in Company I, 

Sergt. William Collier, of Company K, captured on this day of the 
alleged disorderly retreat 2 machine guns, 12 Germans, killing 3 
others. The Second Battalion had not supported the Third Battalion 
because their white major, Max Ellser, had hidden in a shell hole 
at the launching of the attack, surrounding himself with a platoon of 
colored soldiers, and finally after countermanding and rechanging 
orders to his captains, he fled precipitately to the rear, destroying the 
morale of his battalion and making them ineffective in this combat. 
Despite this, his captains held wherever possible the terrain gained 
and where impossible to do so retired. 

Several days after this, Maj. Gen. C. C. Ballou, in the presence of 
Judge Advocate Maj. A. E. Patterson (colored) said to Maj. Max 
Eliser, who sat cringing before him, You cowardly , I ought to 
have you court-martialed, but for the sake of the division, I shall 
send you to the base hospital, where you stay three weeks.” 

The inefficiency of Major Norris, of the Third Battalion, was dem- 
onstrated by the fact that on the 27th of September while his troops 
were engaged under heavy and severe artillery and machine gun fire 
he issued orders for all officers on the line to report to Battalion 
Headquarters, leaving his thousand soldiers without a single officer 
while his colored officers had to come backward through the enemy’s 
barrage to his protected dugout and then return through the same 
enemy's barrage to their exposed positions. 

ONLY COLORED OFFICERS TRIED FOR COWARDICE 


Yes, the colored officers, including Capt. Dan Smith, a veteran of 
the Twenty-seventh Infantry of the United States Army, who had 
been awarded a congressional medal of honor for bravery in action, 
a hero of the Carizal and the Philippines, and who had captured 
with his company 20 Germans and 4 machine guns on the 27th, 
were tried for cowardice along with four others. Max Eliser, 
cowardly major, was promoted after his return from the base hos- 
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pital to a lieutenant coloneley and assigned to command the Three- 
hundred and sixty-fifth Infantry when he was relleved after two 
days. Major Norris, of course, was the victim of circumstances of 
officering colored men. However, in thelr precipitate retreat the 
colored officers and men of the Three hundred and sixty-eighth Bat- 
talion captured 36 Germans, 6 machine guns, killing 3 Germans and 
wounding others in hand to hand battle. Four of these officers were 
tried. Captain Smith was sentenced to be shot but reprieved by 
President Wilson, i 

The other units of the Ninety-second Division were not engaged, but 
felt bitter because of the turn of events in the Three hundred and 
sixty-eighth, which we feel were due to cowardly field officers more 
than anything else. We might mention these trivial circumstances 
that our equipment was short because our white supply officer of the 
Three hundred and sixty-eighth Infantry had failed to provide our men 
and officers with the barbed-wire cutters usual and necessary, in such 
attacks; our own white artillery had falled to make the proper prepa- 
ration for our immediate sector of advance, leaving the barbed wire 
untouched so that our second day of attack on the 28th, our com- 
mands were caught not only by the German barrage but by the 
shots of white American artillery who were endeavoring to break 
up the barbed-wire entanglements, These were the facts that led to 
the charge of cowardice in that regiment. 


REPORTS ON OTHER UNITS 


On October 6 the Ninety-second Division began to take over the 
Marbache sector opposite Metz. The first three and four weeks were 
spent in patrols, raids, and counter attacks by the front-line regiments. 
The One hundred and elghty-third Brigade was composed of the Three 
hundred and sixty-ifth and Three hundred and sixty-sixth Infantry 
holding the east bank of the Moselle, the Three hundred and sixty- 
seventh Infantry holding the left or west bank. On the morning of 
November 10 the First and Second Battalions, Three hundred and sixty- 
fifth Infantry, the Three hundred and sixty-sixth, and the Three hun- 
dréd and sixty-seventh Infantry were ordered to attack, The Germans’ 
positlon opposite were in a heavily wooded mountain, well fortified by 
machine-gun nests, light artillery, heavy artillery, and the artillery of 
Metz. At 7 a. m. the troops went over. Their objective was for the 
Second Battallon, Three hundred and sixty-fifth Infantry, to capture and 
hold the Bois de Freehaut, and the Three hundred and sixty-sixth In- 
fantry the Bois Vovrote, advancing our line to the northern boundary 
of these woods. This meant the capture of approximately 3 miles of 
heavily garrisoned and protected woods. The strength of this position 
can be determined by the fact that the Sengalese had previously been 
unable to hold the northern edge of the woods except for 60 minutes. 
White American troops had attacked it, but had been repulsed and left 
26 bodies of their troops lying in the first 300 yards of their front line 
since September 13. I will quote verbatim the One hundred and eighty- 
third Brigade report, page 152: “ Our advance was for about a depth 
of 8% kilometers.” Page 154: “The lines held by the Germans were 
unusually strong, being the result of four years’ stabilization in that 
sector. Furthermore, their positions were the first line of defense of 
Metz. The troops (German) occupying them were young, efficient men, 
and not old soldiers from a rest sector.” 

It is seen, then, within five bours after the attack the Second Bat- 
talion, Three Hundred and Sixty-fifth Infantry, had reached their ob- 
jective, capturing many Germans, machine guns, and other material. 
Their orders being to take and to hold, they held this position until the 
armistice was signed, losing many officers and men. The Three hun- 
dred and sixty-seventh Infantry on the west bank of the Moselle were 
repulsed in their attack, the reason, as stated by the Ninety-second 
Division report, page 159, being “* * Attack by Three hundred 
and sixty-seventh Infantry west of the Moselle not prosecuted because 
of the failure of the Fifty-sixth Infantry, Seventh Division (white), 
to capture Preny. Preny was a German stronghold in a highly ele- 
vated wood, which flanked the Three hundred and sixty-seventh In- 
fauiry, exposing them both to front and flank fire from the enemy's 
troops. An advance under such conditions by the Three hundred and 
sixty-seventh was impossible, but they held their position and covered 
the retreat of the Fifty-sixth Infantry, which was thrown back.” 

Pershing’s statement may be illuminating to you, In a letter of 
March 1, 1920, to Congressman Woop, of Indiana, he says: “ The 
Ninety-second Division astride the Moselle attack at 7 a. m., November 
10, and at 5 a. m., November 11, renewed the attack. The renewed 
attack started at 5 a. m., November 11, advanced a short distance, but 


the troops had retired to cover in the face of reported heavy fire when | 


the commander of the attacking brigade received information at 7.18 
a. m. that armistice would be effective at 11 a. m. The brigade com- 


mander reports that he ordered all firing stopped by 10.45 a. m.. and 


that the fire so stopped. 

You will note in the correct paragraph that reference to the retire- 
ment of troops relates solely to the renewed attack started at 5 a. m., 
November 11, and does not concern the attack of November 10, I 
think a careful examination of Major Ross's letter shows that his 
statements as to the work of his battalion do not assert any advance 
was made by the Second Battalion on November 11. Examination of 


the records shows that the Second Battalion did take the Bois Free- 
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haut on November 10 and that this battalion held this position until 
the armistice went into effect. 

The orders issued by the One hundred and eighty-third Brigade on 
the evening of November 10 for the operation of November 11 contem- 
plated putting the First Battalion in position in the western part of 
Bols Freehaut, the Second Battalion, Three hundred and sixty-fifth In- 
fantry, being held in support in its present position in the Bois Free- 
haut. This clearly shows that the Second Battalion, Three hundred and 
sixty-fifth Infantry, was not expected to attack on November 11 and 
taken with other evidence shows that the Second Battalion, Thrae 
hundred and sixty-fifth Infantry, held on November 11 the positions 
which it had gained on November 10. 

The actual statements made by me in my letter of November 21 
were correct, based on the reports of several commanders, and I think 
that Major Ross will agree that there is nothing in what I have said 
that reflects in any way upon the work of the Second Battalion, Three 
hundred and sixty-fifth Infantry. ‘That battalion appears to have dore 
what was expected of it on November 10 and on November 11. 

JOHN J. PERSHING. 
| 
| 


Herewith is a quotation from Maj, Warner A. Ross (white), who 
commanded that battalion, from his book, My Colored Battalion, page 
69: “All day, all night, and up to 11 o'clock next morning it lasted. 
By midnight the entire wood fairly reeked with gas. No one dared 
eat or drink because of it. Despite all our precautions and efforts 
we were rapidly being wiped out. I have heard of officers and of men 
and of units, large ones and small ones, white, also colored, that be- 
came panic stricken and useless under fire that was fecble and light, 
both in intensity and duration, compared to this, but I am ready 
at any time to testify that 1,250 officers and men (colored) did ad- 
vance and that the command did hold without showing the faintest 
symptoms of panic or retreat.” Major Ross had one white second 

lientenant named Foster with him in this battalion. Practically all 

the remaining white officers save three of the Three hundred and sixty- 
fifth Infantry were evacuated on the morning of November 11, leav- 

ing Maj. Warner Ross in command of 3,000 colored troops and 66 

colored officers. 

In a letter to his officers and men at Camp Upton, N. Y., just before 
the disbandment, Major Ross says: “Your work in these two days 
of terrific fighting convinced me fully that the ability of the officers 
and the loyalty of the men of our battalion was second to none and 
unquestionably of a character that demonstrated their qualifications 
for the trust reposed in them by thelr country. Many deserved a 
special recognition by way of D. S. C.'s and promotions, in my opinion, 
and were so recommended by me. Why these earned rewards have 
not been given is beyond my understanding, but I do hope that the 
gratitude and recompense that our country shall give you will make 
amends.” 

In a telegram dated June 12, 1925, from Devens, Mass., Brig. Gen. 
Malvern Barnum, in charge of the Army corps of that area, wires: 

“The record of the One hundred and eighty-third Brigade was fine, 
as shown in the official record of the Ninety-second Division compiled 

| at the War College. Stand on this record.” 

| The only difference between the One hundred and eighty-third 
| Brigade, especially the Second Battalion, Three hundred and sixty-fifth 
| Infantry, was In the manner In which the high officers, from the brigade 
| commander to the major, handled their men and officers. 

A summary of honors and citations for bravery In battle is herewith 
given: 

{From the Stars and Stripes, February 14, 1919) 

Distinguished-service crosses by general headquarters to Ninety- 
| Second Division, as follows: 

l To- held oee- cau se ar ak ae eee ee et 

| To junior officers, one of whom Lieutenant Campbell, of Three 
hundred and sixt -eighth Infantry (the regiment accused by 

|! Bullard of cowardice) 


| To soldiers (four to soldiers of the Three hundred and sixty-eighth, 
accused by Bullard of cowardice) 


21 
Four colored Infantry regiments that had few white American officers 


Three hundred and sixty-nintgn „„ 8 
Three hundred and seventieth Illinois 1 
Three hundred and seventy-ürst ä 1 
Three hundred and seventy-second—— 2 M M 14 
j — 
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From this source of information we note that this was just one less 
than the Thirty-third Division, Ilinois, received. Are these awarded 
for cowardice and incfliciency? 

Three hundred and twenty-fifth Signal Battalion-__..------.---- 


| Three hundred and forty-ninth Field Artiliery___.-.---.-------.. 9 
| Three hundred and fiftieth Machine Gun Battalion 1 
| Three hundred and fifty-first Machine Gun Battalion 1 
| Three hundred and sixty-fifth Infantry z 26 
| Three hundred and sixty-sixth Infantry 40 
Three hundred and sixty-seventb Infantry, one whole battalion 
e y E E EN E 
Three hundred and sixty-elghth Infantry (this was the regiment 
accused by Bullard of cowardice) _--..--__-__---__.--.---.-.. 14 
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The Three hundred and sixty-seventh Infantry, which covered the 
retreat of Seventh Division and French on November 11, 1918, had a 
whole battalion to receive Croix de Guerre. 

As to the record of other units of the black troops in France 
officcred by colored men, an idea can be obtained by an extract from 
the Disabled American Veteran's Weekly (white), issued May 30, 1925, 
which states, quoting Congressman HAMILTON. FISH, jr., of New York: 

“The Three hundred and sixty-ninth Infantry was the first negro 
combat unit to reach France, and landed at Brest on December 30, 1917, 
being among the first negro regiments to see service in the front lines, 
taking over a quiet sector the first week in April, 1918, and was later 
the first American regiment to reach the Rhine after the armistice.” 

All the service of the regiment was on the Champagne front except 
for 27 days in the Vosges Mountains. Its battle casualties throughout 
its operation in France were 158 killed, including 15 white officers, and 
1,116 wounded. Perhaps the most outstanding feat performed by the 
regiment was its attack and capture of positions on the height south of 
Sechault—Champagne—and later in capturing the town itself. 

The Three hundred and seventieth Infantry—the Eighth of Nlinois— 
“officered almost throughout from colonel down by colored officers as 
part of the Tenth, Thirty-fourth, Thirty-sixth, Fifty-ninth, and Seventy- 
third French Divisions. Its battle casualties were 90 killed and 803 
wounded. Perhaps the most outstanding feat performed by the Three 
hundred and seventieth Infantry during the World War was its attacks 
on the Ailete near Pinon—northeast of Soissons—and at Chantrud 
Farm—northeast Soissons—on November 3, 1918. 

The Three hundred and seventy-first Infantry served as part of the 
Thirty-eighth and One hundred and fifty-seventh Divisions, and as a 
part of the Ninth and Thirteenth French Corps. This regiment spent 
many days in quiet sectors and four days in active sectors. Its battle 
casualties were 121 killed and 946 wounded. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing feat performed by the regiment during the war was its attack 
upon and capture of a portion of the heights near Sechault (Cham- 
pagne) in the towns of Ardeuil and Montfauxele (Champagne). 

The Three hundred and seventy-second Infantry served on the front 
as a part of the Thirty-fifth, Sixty-third, and Fifty-seventh French 
Divisions. Its battle casualties were 93 killed and 603 wounded. 
Perhaps the most outstanding feat performed by the regiment during 
the war was its attack on and capture of the Cotes-des-Observatoires 
(Champagne) on the heights near Sechault and its attack upon the 
town of Sechault. 

These four regiments received over 400 medals of decoration for 
extraordinary heroism under fire. 

We submit to the American public these testimonials of white 
American officers who were in close enough contact with colored 
troops and whose minds were not blinded by passion, as an answer 
to the charge of General Bullard that “the colored officers of the 
Ninety-second Division failed in battle, could not stand bombardment, 
and that the negroes were a great disappointment and that the French 
had had like experiences with their negro troops in the army.” 

Another testimonal is given from the General Order No. 11, One 
hundred and sixty-seventh Field Artillery, 

(A. P. O. 766) 
FIELD ARTILLERY, November 8, 1918. 

The commanding general of the One hundred and sixty-serenth Meld 
Artillery brigade desires to record in the general orders of the brigade 
his appreciation of the high qualities displayed by officers and men 
during the recent operations in this sector. They have been zealous 
soldiers and skillful artillerymen. Their recompense lies in their 
knowledge of work well done and in the commendation of those 
well qualified to speak. By day and by night, often under a hail of 
shrapnel, often through clouds of deadly gas, they have marched 
and fought, dragged their guns by hand into the lines, kept open their 
lines of communication, and brought up their supplies, always with a 
cheerfulness that earned them the admiration of all. -(Most of the 
officers as well as the men of the One hundred and sixty-seventh 
Field Artillery, Ninety-second Division, were colored.) 

Brigadier General Sherburne in the General Order No. 11, One hun- 
dred and sixty-seventh Field Artillery Brigade, A. E. F., November 8, 
says: 

“The commanding general is not unmindful of the splendid manner 
in which the men received and carried out the order to turn over their 
equipment, It seemed as if they recognized that no brigade has more 
at stake than this, and their cheerful compliance was witness to their 
desire to live up to their responsibility. 

“The slightest relaxation in discipline now would bring in its train 
serious consequences, that would react unfavorably not only upon the 
soldiers themselves but also upon those in America whom they repre- 
sent. Maintain what has been won in the training camps and on 
the fields of battle by the strictest discipline; by its conduct in the line 
this brigade has earned a prestige that any organization may envy. 

“ Brigadier General SHERBURNE, 
“Commanding One hundred and sizty-seventh Field Artillery.” 

The efficiency of the Three hundred and seventeenth Ammunition 
Train, commanded by Major Milton D. Dean, which was officered entirely 
throughout by colored, demonstrates conclusively by their showing 
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from the Battle of Metz, when he supplied not only the Ninety-second 
Division but the whole army corps, without making a single mistake in 
shell or fuse. 

GENERAL PERSHING’S REMARKS 


When General Pershing reviewed the troops of the Ninety-second 
Division at Le-Man, the embarkation center, while waiting to entrain 
for Brest, the port of embarkation, in speaking to the officers and men 
said in part and substance as follows: 

“I bave read the reports of and watched the work of this division 
ever since its arrival in France, and I want to assure you tbat con- 
sidering the experience and opportunity you have had the work and 
conduct of both your officers and men have been as good as any in the 
A. E. F. and merited the opportunity which would have been yours 
had the armistice been deferred a week longer, and from your past 
history as soldiers and my personal experience when serving with col- 
ored troops | had the utmost confidence that you would have acquitted 
yourselves with honor, alike to the cause for which you fought, our 
country, and your race. 

“ JoHN J. PERSHING.” 


In a communication from the mayor of Aix Le Bains, where the col- 
ored soldiers of the Ninety-second Division took their vacation leaves, 
to the general of the Ninety-second Division, written in November, 
1918, the mayor says, and it was so published: 

“The behavior of your troops while on leave has been most excellent, 
We welcome them at all times to our city with open arms.” 

July 22, 1918, the following letter was written: 

“The chief of the cantonment of Rarecourt certifies that the Three 
hundred and seventieth Regiment United States Infantry, billeted in 
this village, bas departed, leaving the material of the cantonment in 
perfect order, and joins the civilian population in thanking the regi- 
ment for its proper sanitation and other activities in preserving the 
good upkeep of the cantonment. 

“Foucn, Mayor des Cantonment.” 

At Serquex, Haut Marne, the entire civilian population, headed by 
the mayor, turned out to bid the troops farewell upon their departure 
for the front lines, loading them with gifts and benedictions, because 
of the pleasure derived during their stay. The experience of this regi- 
ment, the Three hundred and sixty-fifth, was duplicated throughout the 
division. The relationship between the troops and civilians was always 
nrost pleasant. Occasional exceptions to this being in centers recently - 
occupied by some of our southern troops, and to their credit it may be 
said that the French in these places after our stay of a few weeks 
reversed their attitude completely and soon became most cordial in 
their welcome to us. 

Now, let us turn to the charge of pursuit of French women. It is 
what our white high command bad in mind when he issued this order: 


(General Orders, No, 40., A. P. O., 766) 


HEADQUARTERS NINETY-8ECOND DIVISION, 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 
December 26, 1918. 

5. It is expected that a local military police detachment will be 
stationed in every town billeted by organizations of this division. 
The especial duties with which the military police and sen- 
tinels are charged are: 

e. To prevent enlisted men from addressing or holding conversation 
with the women inhabitants of the town. 

By command of Brigadier General ERWIN : : 

G. K. Witson, Chief of Staff. 

Official ; 

EDWARD J. TURGEON, 
Major, Infantry, United States Army, Adjutant. 

Be it said in justice to the colored officers and men that this order 
was ignored, and that the French populace did likewise, regarding it 
as manifestly unfair. 

Another testimonial reads as follows (August 12, 1918): 

“At the occasion of your departure permit me to express to you my 
regrets and those of the whole population. 

“From the very day of its arrival your regiment, by its behavior 
and its military appearance, excited the admiration of all of us. 

“Of the sojourn of yourself and your colored soldiers amongst us 
we will keep the best memory and remember your regiment as a 
picked one. 

“From the beginning a real brotherhood was established between 
your soldiers and our people, who were glad to welcome the gallant 
allies of our France. N 

“ Having learned to know them, the whole population holds them in 
great esteem, and we all join in saying the best of them. 

“I hope that the white troops replacing your regiment will give us 
equal satisfaction, but, whatever their attitude may be, they can not 
surpass your Three hundred and forty-ninth Field Artillery. 

“Please accept the assurance of my best and most distinguished 
feelings. 

“De Font-Rravcx, 
„Assistant Mayor.” 
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As to the charges of rape, we will quote directly the statement of 
the judge advocate, Maj. A. E. Patterson: “Instead of 50 alleged 
cases of rape, as stated by General Bullard, there were only 19 
charges of criminal assault, Of these 19, 10 were unfounded; of the 
other remaining 9 only 5 were of a suspicious nature or of such feeble 
nature that they would have passed unnoticed were the offenders not 
colored. There were two serious attempts and two convictions—one 
of the latter, and only one, by a member of the Ninety-second Division, 
the other man being from a labor battalion within the area of the 
Ninety-second Division.” 

This may be confirmed not by personal impressions and prejudices 
but by the records of the War Department. Ninety-five per cent 
of the officers trying these cases were white. Had the charges been 
true in greater number than stated, it is only reasonable to believe 
there would have been more convictions. 

We challenge any division of the American Expeditionary Forces 
to show a better record in this respect. 

In conclusion, the indictment drawn by General Bullard on his 
personal opinions (and prejudices) seems to contain the following 
major account. 

First. That their officers (colored) failed in battle, being inefficient 
and cowardly. 

Second. That the black troops were incapable of assimilating tactics 
of modern warfare, and also inferior. 

Third. That they were sensualists and rapists. 

We believe that in our presentation of the facts gathered from 
the records of the white officers and from the United States War 
Department, we have answered every charge and shown them to be 
the twisted and distorted prejudices of a senile and paretic mind, 
which just before the last flicker of light went out from a misan- 
thropic life has endeavored to besmirch the bravery and valor of the 
living and the honor of the dead. 

We belieye that he has offended the sense of equity and decency 
of all fair-minded whites as well as outraging the pride of 14,000,000 
Negroes. We realize the fight that must be made for better race 
relationship in order that this country may reach its place of destiny, 
and we believe that after this answer to the gross lie upon us 
that there will be a more determined effort on the part of those who are 
in power to see that we carry on and throttle the efforts of those 
who. like Bullard, would lead us into racial disharmony and distrust 

And so, my friends, you have not ouly a complete defense and 
{ndorsement of the black American troops in France—you now have 
the record. Our objective was not to solve a race problem but help 
to win a war. You haye read the efforts that we made in this direc- 
tion. This, despite the fact that we knew of the treachery of our 
white officers at our rear. This, despite the fact that during. our final 
offensive there were dispatches from our home papers telling of how 
a white mob 6 miles from Albany, Ga., had disemboweled an eight 
months’ pregnant black woman, and one of the mob had crushed the 
head of ber child, delivered by this abdominal section, with his acel 
when the innocent waif cried out showing its viability. 

Sensual! Yes; the black man is more sensual than the white. 
Four million mulattoes, quadroons, and octoroons of the South to-day 
bear eminent testimony of their fathers’ sensuality. Whose women, 
General, does this ravishment represent? Surely black men are not 
responsible for this. Beware, sir, or you indict yourself before the 
civilized world not only as a misanthrope but also a buffoon, raised 
too suddenly-to giddy heights of power. 

Let us remember that with the whole civilized world laughing at 
America because of her difficulties over her race problem, because of 
the malice and envy of the nations, because of our wealth and so-called 
isolation, we feel that all races and creeds, all colors and religions 
shall close ranks. 

Quit hypocrisy. Make the golden rule mean a living axiom and 
not a jumbling mouthful for our Pharisees to quote; make Christianity 
a living epitome of the principles of life and we will forget our 
recriminations and faultfindings will cease destruction and begin con- 
struction; so that this great country may realize that high destiny 
that was forecast for it when the principles laid down in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and in the preamble of our Constitution were 
written stating “All men are, and of a right ought to be, created 
equal.” 

And rededicated at Gettysburg, in these immortal words of Lincoln: 
“Now we are engaged in a great Civil War testing whether that 
nations or any nation so conceived and so dedicated can long endure.” 
And surely that paragraph from this same masterpiece answers the 
general when it says “ The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here have consecrated it far above our power to add or detract.” 

You have not made black men lose faith in themselves, their soldiers, 
or officers. You have not even made them lose faith in all their white 
friends. You have simply shown both to us, and all fair-minded whites, 
how much must be done to overcome such policies of hate and in- 
justice before any of us can have real advancement. Is it not“ rather 
for us to be dedicated to the great task remaining before us that from 
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‘our honored dead (and your honored dead),’ we take increased de- 
votion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of de- 
votion—that this Nation and all other nations under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from the earth.“ 

Surely there is glory enough for us all in what has been done in 
the last war. We do not feel that we have shared more, and most 
certainly we do not feel that we have shared less, than any troops 80 
engaged. And as we face this new era of peace let us not be too ex- 
ultant—oh, General—but rather let us be mindful of those words of 
Kipling in which he says: 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart. 
Still be thine ancient sacrifice 

A humble and a contrite heart, 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 

Signed: 

BOARD OF FORMER OFFICERS OF THE NINETY-SECOND Division, 
CLARENCE H. PAYNE, M. D., 
Formerly Regimental Gas Officer, 
Three hundred and sizty-fifth Infantry, Ninety-second Division. 
JcLian Dawson, M. D., 
Formerly Regimental Surgeon, Ninety-second Division. 
Mas. R. E. PATTERSON, 
Ninety-second Division Judge Advocate. 
CHARLES C. DAWSON, ARTIST, 
Formerly Captain of Company D, 
Three-hundred and sirty-fifth Infantry. 
C. UDELL TERPIN, 
Formerly Regimental Intelligence Oficer, 
Three hundred and sizty-fifth Infantry, Ninety-second Division. 


SALARIES OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, during the Christmas recess 
my attention was called to a newspaper article in which I was 
quoted, with respect to the increase of the salaries of Members 
of Congress, as follows: 


Mr. Tucker declares the action of Congress in boosting the pay of 
Its Members was one of the scandals ot the age. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to my colleagues, very many of 
whom I hold in the highest esteem, and for many of whom I 
have a warm personal affection, that i neither made nor 
authorized the statement attributed to me in the article 
referred to. [Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bilis and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 90. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to create a 
Library of Congress trust fund board, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1925; 

S. 1226. An act to amend the trading with the enemy act; 

S. 1478. An act to authorize the transfer of the title to and 
jurisdiction over the right of way of the new Dixie Highway 
to the State of Kentucky ; 

S. 1480. An act to authorize the President to detail officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps to assist the Governments of the Latin-American Re- 
publics in military and naval matters; 

S. 1484. An act to amend section 1, act of March 4, 1909 
(sundry civil act), so as to make the Chief of Finance of the 
Army a member of the Board of Commissioners of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home; 

S. 1486. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to lease to 
the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. and to the Long Island Rail- 
ore ae of railway tracks of Army supply base, South Brook- 

yn, N. X.; 

S. J. Res. 4. Joint resolution to suspend until February 1, 
1928, the jurisdiction, power, and authority of the Federal 
Power Commission to issue licenses on the Colorado River and 
its tributaries under the Federal water power act, approved 
June 10, 1920; and 

S. J. Res. 25. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point two Siamese subjects to be designated 
hereafter by the Government. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That in the enrollment of 8. J. Res. 20 the Secretary of the Senate 
is authorized and directed to strike out the words“ New York” in 
line 6 and to insert therefor the words “ New Jersey.” 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


“Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the 
following privileged report on House Concurrent Resolution 4, 
providing for the appointment of a joint committee on Muscle 
Shoals, for printing under the rule. 

The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Rules reports House Concurrent Resolution 4 to 
the House with the recommendation that the resolution be adopted. 
The resolution provides for the appointment of a joint committee on 
Muscle Shoals. 


Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, for the information of the House, 
it is expected that we will call this up to-morrow immediately 
after the reading of the Journal. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


PREPARATORY COMMISSION FOR THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
(H. DOC, 183) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from tle President of the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered 
printed : 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In the message which I had occasion recently to submit to you 
I called attention to the agreements recently entered into by a 
number of European governments under which guaranties of 
peace were provided and I took occasion to point out that the nat- 
ural corollary to these treaties should be further international 
agreements for the limitation of armaments, a work that was so 
successfully begun at the Washington conference. 

The Government of the United States has now been invited 
by the Council of the League of Nations to send representatives 
to sit upon a “preparatory commission for the disarmament 
conference, being a commission to prepare for a conference on 
the reduction and limitation of armaments,” which has been 
set up by the council and which is to meet in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in February, 1926. The purpose of this commission, it 
is stated, is to make preparations for a conference for disarma- 
ment which it is the announced purpose of the council to call 
at an early date. 4 

It is proposed that the deliberations of the commission shall 
be directed to such matters as the several factors upon which 
the power of a country in time of war depends; whether limita- 
tion of the ultimate war strength of a country is practicable 
or whether disarmament should be confined to the peace 
“strength alone; the relative advantages or disadvantages of 
ench of the various forms which reduction or limitation of 
armament may take in the case of land, sea, and air forces; 
the standard of measurement of the armament of one country 
against the armament of another; the possibility of ascertain- 
ing whether the armed force of a country is organized in a spirit 
of aggression or for purely defensive purposes; the considera- 
tion of the principles upon which a scale of armament for vari- 
ous countries can be drawn up and the factors which enter 
into the establishment of those principles, such as communica- 
tion. resources, geographical situation, population, the vul- 
nerability of frontiers, necessary delays in the transforming of 
peace armaments into war armaments; criteria, if any, by 
which it may be possible to distinguish between civil and mili- 
tary aircraft; the military value of commercial fleets; the rela- 
tion between regional security and disarmament and between 
regional disarmament and general disarmament. 

The matters to be examined by the preparatory commission 
will, it is stated, touch upon all aspects of the question of dis- 
armament and affect the interests of all of the nations of the 
world. The council believes that the time has come for study- 
ing the practical possibilities of the reduction and limitation of 
armaments, and expresses the hope that at this time when all 
of the nations of the world are convinced of a common need 
it will be able to count upon the cooperation of the Government 
of the United States in a work which so closely concerns the 
peace of the world. 

This is neither the time nor the place to discuss the agenda 
of the preparatory commission or to assess the prospects of 
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any conference or conferences on disarmament or limitation of 
armament which may later be convened, It is quite sufficient 
to note at this stage that the United States is merely invited 
to participate in a preliminary inquiry which may prepare the 
way for steps of a more definite and formal nature. Whether 
the conditions and circumstances will prove such as to make it 
desirable for the United States to attend any conference or con- 
ferences which may eventually take place as a result of the 
labors of the preparatory commission or otherwise is a ques- 
tion which need not now be considered. It is my judgment that 
so far as this preliminary inquiry is concerned we ought to give 
our aid and cooperation to the fullest extent consistent with the 
policies which we have adopted. 

The general policy of this Government in favor of disarma- 
ment and limitation of armament can not be emphasized too 
frequently or too strongly. In accordance with that policy any 
measure haying a reasonable tendency to bring about these 
results should receive our sympathy and support. The con- 
viction that competitive armaments constitute a powerful factor 
in the promotion of war is more widely and justifiably held than 
ever before, and the necessity for lifting the burden of taxa- 
tion from the peoples of the world by limiting armaments is 
becoming daily more imperative. 

Participation in the work of the preparatory commission in- 
volves no commitment with respect to attendance upon any 
future conference or conferences on reduction and limitation 
of armaments, and the attitude of this Government in that 
regard can not be defined in advance of the calling of such meet- 
ings. For this reason I deem it advisable to ask the Congress 
at this time only for such appropriation as may be required to 
defray the expenses of our participation in the work of the 
preparatory commission. I therefore recommend that there be 
appropriated the sum of $50,000 to cover the expenses of par- 
ticipation, in the discretion of the Executive, in the work of 
the preparatory commission. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tux WHrre HOUSE, 

Washington, January 4, 1926. 
REPORT OF DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS (H. DOC. 182) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, together with accompanying documents, referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
report of the Director General of Railroads for the period from 
January 1, 1925, to November 30, 1925. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THE Wuite HOUSE, January 4, 1926. $ 
INTERNATIONAL MAP OF THE WORLD (S. DOC. 32) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I renew the request I made of the Sixty-eighth Congress to 
Dad legislation authorizing the small appropriation of $30 for 
the payment by the United States of an annual contribution 
toward the expenses of the Central Bureau of the International 
Map of the World. The matter is explained in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 177, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, attached 
to the accompanying report of the Secretary of State, which 
shows the importance attached to this bureau and its work by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and hig view, in which I share, 
that it is desirable that the United States should contribute the 
sum of 150 francs per annum toward the bureau's support. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 4, 1926. 


PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS (8. DOC, No. 31) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs : 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State con- 
representation by the United States in a congress to be 
held in the city of Panama on June 18, 1926, to commemorate 
the centennial of the Pan American Congress, which met at that 
city on June 22, 1826. 
I share in the view that the Government of the United 
States should be represented in the celebration, and in accord- 
ance with the recommendation he makes ask of Congress legis- 
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lation authorizing an appropriation of $1,500 for the expenses 
of delegates of the United States to the Pan American Congress 
in celebration of the centennial of the Pan American Congress 
of 1826, to be held in the city of Panama in June, 1926. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THE WHITE House, January 4, 1926. 
SALARY OF MINISTER RESIDENT TO LIBERIA (S. DOC. NO. 30) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State, 
recommending legislation authorizing an increase in the salary 
of the minister resident and consul general to Liberia from 
$5,000 to $10,000 per annum. 

I am in full accord with the reasons advanced by the Acting 
Secretary of State why the increase should be allowed, and I 
strongly urge upon the Congress the enactment of legislation 
authorizing it. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tur Warre House, January 4, 1926. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. CrowTHER, for 10 days, on aceount of important business, 
at the request of Mr. Parker of New York. 

Mr, Denison, until Thursday, on account of illness in family, 
at the request of Mr. WIIIaMus of Illinois. 

Mr. Burdick, for four days, on account of illness, at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALDRICH. 

Mr. Tuomas, for 10 days, on account of important business. 

Mr. Jervers of Alabama, for one week, on account of illness. 

Mr Branp of Georgia, until January 6, on account of im- 
portant business. 

REPUBLICANISM AND STATE RIGHTS 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an 
address I recently delivered in Cincinnati on State rights and 
the Republican Party. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
therein a speech recently delivered by him on the subject of 
State rights and the Republican Party. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks I insert an address I made before the 
Blaine Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, on July 18, 1925, which is as 
follows: 

(Address of Representative Jonx PrHitte Hint of Maryland before 
the Blaine Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, Saturday, July 18, 1925) 


REPUBLICANISM AND STATA RIGHTS 


In bis memorial address on President Garfield, Blaine spoke of 
Garfield’s “ supreme faith in the all-conquering power of a principle.” 
Republicanism is a group of principles, and State rights are an essen- 
tial and yital part of those principles. 

The year before he died, 1892, Blaine, as the summary of his obser- 
vations in a long life of service in the House, the Senate, and the 
Cabinet and of his study of the American Government, said two 
especially noteworthy things. Of the Union he said, The power 
which distinguishes the United States above all nations is the spirit 
of broadened liberty in institutions, of intelligent freedom in the indi- 
vidual.” Ot our duties to the Union he said, What our fathers deliv- 
ered to us, that should we deliver to our children, not only undimin- 
ished, but increased, enriched by our experience and by the rapid and 
wonderful developments of science.” 

The United States, itself a Republic, is composed of 48 smaller 
republics, and the Constitution guarantees to each of them “a repub- 
lican form of government.” ‘There are to-day governmental evils in 
these 49 republics. Divorce is increasing, marriage is decreasing. In 
the States of Delaware, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maryland, Maine, 
New Jersey, and Wisconsin alone in 1924 divorces increased a little 
more than 6 per cent, while marriage decreased about 6 per cent. In 
the Capital itself 400 dry-law cases clog the dockets of the police court. 
In New York the Federal courts are so congested with thousands of 
cases that the United States attorney states that vigorous enforce- 
ment has become impossible. In Maryland the Federal court is about 


700 cases in arrears. Unless further offers are received from State 
officials to assist the Federal Government in housing the approximately 
8,000 Federal prisoners Government prison authorities expect little 
relief from the overcrowded conditions in the Atlanta and Fort 
Leavenworth prisons. Dr. Clarence Wilson, secretary of the Methodist 
Roard of Temperance and Morals, says, “ Divorces now are governed 
by the same spirit that flaunts the prohibition law.” 


There is a gen- 
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eral increase of crime throughout the jurisdiction of the 49 Republics 
that are the United States. There will soon be proposed a “ marriage 
and divorcee” amendment to the Constitution. 

One group seeks to eradicate these evils by Federal standardiza- 
tion, which, if logically continued, will ultimately do away with the 
48 State republics and make of the forty-ninth republic, the Federal 
Government itself, not a republic but an imperialistic government 
with 48 or more Federal departments, It will substitute for the Ameri- 
ean constitutional system the type of Prussian central government 
against which we fought in the recent war. 

The other group seeks to retain the American constitutional system, 
to restore the balance of State and Federal powers and duties, and to 
retain republicanism by the restoration and vitalization of State rights. 

The invasion of State republicanism has proceeded by (1) direct 
Federal control secured by constitutional amendment and (2) by in- 
direct Federal control secured by Federal legislation which usurps State 
functions, 

The basis of republicanism is State rights. A wise group of Dem- 
ocrats is to-day seeking to acquire for the Democratic Party the funda- 
mental doctrine of State rights. 

Neither in State action on amendments to the Constitution nor in 
Federal legislation has the Democratic Party stood for State rights 
since the fifteenth amendment. 

The Republican Party was founded on a clear declaration of State 
rights, reiterated and confirmed by Lincoln in his first inaugural 
address, 

The Republican Party is logically the party of State rights, and it 
should not now permit its great rival to take possession of what to-day 
is the vital issue in American politics. Republicanism means State 
rights. 

In its recent decision invalidating the Oregon school law, the Su- 
preme Court said: “The fundamental theory of liberty upon which 
all governments in this Union repose excludes any general power of the 
State to standardize its children by forcing them to accept instruc- 
tion from public teachers only.“ The Supreme Court could equally 
well say that the fundamental theory of liberty upon which all gov- 
ernments in this Union repose excludes any general power of the 
Federal Government to standardize the citizens of the 48 State re- 
publics by Federal laws covering the field of local self-government. 

Blaine wrote, in 1892, concerning the settlement of America; “ New 
England and all its generations exbibited one type; Virginia and all 
its generations exhibited another type—and they still remain. English 
by descent, both of them, yet they differ as much as did the Puritan 
and the Cavalier in the reign of the First Charles.” Any attempt to 
standardize the Americans of the 48 State republics will and should 
fail. 

The Constitution was adopted by a convention of the States Septem- 
ber 17, 1787, and was subsequently ratified by the 12 States whose 
representatives had approved the work of the Constitutional Convention 
and by Rhode Island. Such men as Washington, Hamilton, Franklin, 
Madison, Carroll, and Pinckney signed the original document. The 
State of Vermont by convention ratified the Constitution January 10, 
1791, and was by act of Congress of February 18, 1791, “ received and 
admitted into this Union as a new and entire member of the United 
States of America.” From time to time the great States of Ohio, Texas, 
and 32 others were admitted, until when the sixteenth amendment was 
proposed in 1909 there were 48 “entire members“ of the Union. When 
the fifteenth amendment was adopted in 1869 there were but 37 States 
in the Union, 

The term “ entire members of the United States” is a noteworthy de- 
scription of the status of the States and has a definite value in the 
consideration of the most vital national question of to-day—the ques- 
tion of the relative powers and duties of the Union and of its 48 
members. This question is popularly termed “State rights.” It did 
not acutely exist as a national problem before the adoption of the 
eighteenth amendment, To-day, while the ratification of the twentieth 
amendment is before the States, it has become, as President Coolidge's 
recent Memorial Day address shows, the most engrossing nationa) 
question. 

The President's fight for Federal economy and for demobilization 
of Federal bureaucracy is an effective move toward the restoration of 
entirety to the individual States. Vice President Dawes's campaign 
against the Senate rules is a campaign against the entirety of the 
membership of each State as represented by its two Senators, a repre- 
sentation which ig the only thing in the Constitution which can not 
be changed by amendment. There is a provision in the Constitution 
which I have never heard discussed in connection with the question of 
State rights. It is that part of Article IV, section 4, which declares, 
“The Unite. States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government.” It is interesting to consider each 
State as an “entire member of the United States,” and as one of 
the 48 separate republics that together make up “ this Union.” 

Specifically, by gis article, the Constitution guarantees to every 
State a certain fo of government. It guarantees a form of gov- 
ernment called “republican.” So far, there has been no amendment 
to the Constitution that in specific terms abrogates this fundamental 
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provision of the Constitution. To-day, theoretically at least, there 
are 48 separate republics, 48 separate governments, all of which and 
every one of which form, using the precise language of the Constitu- 
tion, this Union,” 

To-day there are, as I have said, two schools of thought, not yet 
coherent as recognized or organized political parties, operating in 
the United States. One school seeks to destroy the 48 separate repub- 
lics and for them to substitute departments or provinces, such as 
form the local political units of France of to-day, or such as formed 
the subdivisions of the Rome of the Cæsars. The other group consid- 
ers that this Union will best function composed of 48 republics 
rather than divided into 48 Federal districts. To-day neither of these 
groups is organized, but each of the great parties, the Republican 
and the Democratic Parties, is made up of people some of whom 
favor the Franco-Roman type of republic, and the rest of whom fayor 
the American type of republic. 

Do we want a Union of 48 republics or do we want to obliterate 
State political boundaries and have a consolidation of 48 Federal 
departments? 

In 1916 I asked my class in government at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity the question, Is our Government slowly changing to a benevo- 
lent despotism?” Rightly or wrongly it has been so changing. The 
time has come when we must ask ourselves what form of national and 
state government we want. If we wish to retain the theory of a 
union of 48 republics, let us oppose those changes in the Constitution 
and those more subtle, insidious, apparently unimportant laws daily 
offered in Congress which take away from the individual State its right 
of local self-government. If we are convinced that the great American 
experiment in republicanism is a failure, let us openly declare the 
Constitution outworn and useless and make knowingly the change to 
imperial centralization. If we believe that the type of government, 
conceived in 1787, and most successful until 1919, a period of 132 
years, is the best for this Union, let us realize the insidious, as well 
as the open, attack on the integrity of each of our 49 republics, for 
the attack on the 48 smaller republics is ultimately an attack on the 
forty-ninth republic, the Federal Government itself. 

A republican form of government for each is one in which every 
State is, except for the general powers ceded to the Union, a local, 
self-governing sovereignty, Independent of every other State, and inde- 
pendent of the Union itself in its local affairs. Such republics possess 
those powers known as “ State rights.” 

Some States to-day want State rights. Some States to-day value 
their republican form of government. Other States, although they may 
not realize it, act as if they do not want a republican form of govern- 
ment but prefer to cede all of their powers to the Union and let the 
Federal Government rule them from Washington. 

I heard a Georgia Congressman, during the debate in the House on 
the twentieth, or proposed child labor amendment, say that the doc- 
trine of State rights was a fundamental principle of the Democratic 
Party, yet that same Congressman had a few days before reiterated 
his belief in the eighteenth, the prohibition amendment, which imposes 
on the Federal Government the duty of entering the republic of 
Georgia for the purpose of taking over a large part of its local police 
powers. The eighteenth amendment was the first attack on the en- 
tirety of State republics. The child labor amendment is a far greater 
blow at State rights than even the prohibition amendment, because 
the former empowers the great Federal Republic, the Union, to regulate 
the whole daily lives of all of the future citizens of the 48 lesser 
republics, while the latter attempts but to deprive them and their 
parents of the joys of the marriage feast at Cana of Galllee. This 
Member from Georgia voted for the eighteenth and against the twen- 
tieth amendment, not realizing that both amendments were direct 
violations of the fundamentals of republican government in Georgia. 

A study of the votes in Congress and by the State legislatures 
shows that in the last five amendments to the Constitution the Demo- 
cratic Party was not guided by the doctrine of State rights. The 
attacks on the rights of the States, as I have pointed out, have been 
of two sorts: First, directly by Federal control obtained by constitu- 
tional amendment; and, second, indirectly by Federal control obtained 
by acts of Congress, The sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and the proposed twentieth amendments to the Constitution 
are all more or less negations in part of the republican form of gov- 
ernment guaranteed to each State by the Constitution, under which 
each State is an “entire member of the United States and not to be 
deprived of its local republican form of government, even by 47 of 
its fellow members; for if this guaranty means anything, the right 
of amendment by two-thirds of the States could not apply to the local 
powers reserved to the individual members and thus guaranteed. Until 
recently, however, the doctrine of State rights has been obsolescent. 

In 1916 the federalization of the National Guard of the various 
States, the assumption of an ever-increasing control by the Central 
Government over inter-State business, the creation of the Department 
of Labor were only three of the indications of the tendency to add 
to the functions of the Federal Government. In 1916 it was true 
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that the old cry of “State rights“ was occasionally raised as a 
political slogan, but the ancient jealousy of the Union no longer played 
an important part in the promulgation of political policies. That was 
true in 1916, but it is not true to-day. 

Let us examine the last five amendments to the Constitution. The 
sixteenth amendment gave to the Congress the power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes “ without apportionment among the several States or 
without regard to any census or enumeration.” It was adopted in 
1913. The seventeenth amendment provided for the election of Sen- 
ators by the people of each State, instead of by the legislatures of each 
State, as provided by Article I of the Constitution. It was ratified in 
1913, 

The eighteenth amendment imposed Federal prohibition on every one 
of the 48 republics. It was declared ratified in 1919. The nineteenth 
amendment forced the 48 republics to admit to the franchise a new 
class of voters, against the declared forms of government of many of 
such republics. It was adopted in 1920. The twentieth amendment 
proposes to take from the 48 Republics the control of the labor of all 
of their citizens under the age of 18 years. 

All of these are vital curtailments of the rights of the States, It 
makes no difference whether or not the objects sought to be attained 
are good or bad. The eradication of tuberculosis, the elimination of 
criminally reckless automobile driving, the prevention of fires, the pre- 
vention of murders—all these are objects of moral worth equal to any 
of those made the subjects of the eighteenth or the twentieth amend- 
ments. There are many more matters that are not properly dealt with 
by some of the States, as, for example, the matter of marriage and 
divorce. The question, however, is not what shall be the local laws, 
but what government shall make and enforce them. 

Are we ready to declare that the American system is a failure and 
that we should adopt the French system of departments? Our State 
lines are in many cases artificial, and modern transportation tends daily 
to make them more so. Is this sufficient reason for having the great 
central Republic absorb all of the 48 constituent members? 

So far the States have not divided on this matter along ordinary 
political lines. Take, for example, two States that are normally Re- 
publican, Obio and Pennsylvania; two States that are usually Repub- 
lican in presidential elections and Democratic in gubernatorial elec- 
tions, New York and Maryland; and two States that are always Demo- 
cratic, Texas and Georgia. Ohlo ratified all four of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth. and the nineteenth amendments. Pennsyl- 
vania took no action on the sixteenth, but ratified all the rest. New 
York and Texas ratified them all. Georgia took no action on the seven- 
teenth and the nineteenth, but ratified the sixteenth and the eight- 
eenth, while Maryland rejected the nineteenth, took no action on the 
seventeenth, and was the fifth State to ratify the prohibition amend- 
ment and the seventh State to ratify the income tax amendment. 

So, too, is the passage of Federal legislation which encroaches on 
State rights. The cooperative agricultural extension Smith-Lever Act 
of 1914, the Federal aid for roads act of 1916, the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Educational Act of 1917, the industrial rehabilitation act of 
1920, and the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act of 1921 added an ex- 
penditure of $75,866,380 annually to the Federal expenditures on the 
what Governor Ritchie, of Maryland, calls the “ fifty-fifty ” system of 
Federal aid. All of these acts were passed under a Democratic ad- 
ministration except the maternity act, which spends $847,536 a year, 
and which a number of us Republicans fought in Congress as an in- 
yasion of State rights, 

A reference to the first platform of the Republican Party will show 
that Republicanism was founded on a clear enunciation of State 
rights. In his first inaugural address Lincoln said: “Those who 
nominated and elected me did so with full knowledge that I had made 
this and many similar declarations, and had never recanted them. 
And, more than this, they placed in the platform for my acceptance, 
and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear and emphatic resolu- 
tion which I now read: 

“Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
States, and especially the right of each State to order and control its 
own domestic institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, is 
essential to that balance of power on which the perfection and endur- 
ance of our political fabric depend. and we denounce the lawless in- 
yasion by armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter 
under what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes.” 

Blaine, in his memorial address on President Grant said of Lincoln 
in 1885: “ Lincoln was the prophet who warned the people of the evils 
that were undermining our Government and the statesman who was 
called to leadership in the work of their extirpation.” 

When we consider the relationship of Republicanism to the vitat 
question of State rights, we can do no better than to follow Lincoln 
and the first Republican platform. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 minutes to-morrow morning, imme- 
diately after the reading of the Journal. 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, there will be general debate to- 
morrow upon the Interior appropriation bill, and probably the 
gentleman could get in on that. 

Mr. HOWARD. But I can talk better early in the morning. 
[Langhter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the reading of the 
Journal to-morrow and the transaction of business on the 
Speaker’s table he be permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. Is there objection? 8 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, there is a rule which will come 
in first. It has been the custom of the House and the policy of 
the floor leader to give ample time for all of the special 
speeches in general debate upon appropriation bills, rather than 
to make them special order. If the gentleman would accom- 
modate himself to that practice, it would be much preferred. 
I wish he would withdraw his request, and we will see to it 
that he gets time in the consideration of the Interior appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Would the gentleman have any 
objection to the gentleman from Nebraska speaking imme- 
diately after the disposition of the rule? 

Mr. SNELL. There would be no objection, but I do not see 
why he could not get in just as well under general debate. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I did not care for the gentle- 
man’s observation, but merely wish that he answer the ques- 
tion as to whether he objects. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 


JAMES J. KENAH 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. James J. Kenah, famil- 
iarly known to all Members, particularly on this side of the 
Chamber, as Jimmie,“ was stricken on his way home to New 
Jersey to spend the holidays and died on Christmas day. He 
was long one of the faithful employees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the minority cloak room, and I know that it is 
a matter of very great regret to the Members who knew him 
and loved him to hear of his death. f 

I have an account of his death and the funeral exercises, 
which is quite brief, taken from the South Amboy (N. J.) 
Citizen, his home paper, of January 1. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tenuessee. This is the account: 


James J. KENAH Passes Away SUDDENLY ON CHRISTMAS Day—Bnr- 
LOVED SOUTH AMBOYAN STRICKEN ON TRAIN FROM WASHINGTON ON 
His Way ro Srenp Ho.ipays HAnR— Maxx Pay TRIBUTE at Last 
RITES 
“Jim” Kenah has passed into the Great Beyond, Loved by all who 

knew him, with a sunny disposition with which few men are endowed, 

and with his big heart fairly bubbling over with an affection for South 

Amboy and all South Amboyans, this splendid citizen passed away 

on Christmas Day at the South Amboy Hospital, where he had been 

taken after being stricken on the train while on the way home from 

Washington to spend the holidays here. 

James J. Kenah was born in Philadelphia in 1871, coming to South 
Amboy in 1880. He was identified with many local activities, and at 
one time was foreman of Independence Engine and Hose Company. 
About 15 years ago, when the late Congressman Thomas J. Scully went 
to Washington, he had the genial South Amboyan made a member of 
the Capitol police. From a private in the ranks he rose to become 
the trusted confidant and emissary of the Democratie chiefs, who kept 
him on the roll Jong after his original patron had gone. 

The Newark Evening News on December 28 said, “ We'll certainly 
miss Jimmie" was the general comment to-day when Democratic Rep- 
resentatives learned of the sudden death of James Kenah, of South 
Amboy, who had been in charge of the Democratic cloak room. 

“He was invaluable to me,” said Representative W. A. OLDFIELD, 
Democratic whip, “ because he was always on the job.“ Most of the 
political appointees around the House rarely report for duty until just 
before the time for convening, but Jimmie was always there hours 
before. He was trusted implicitly by Finis J. Garrerr, the Demo- 
eratic leader, and was one of the men on the minority side who had the 
affection of the Members generally. 

His sudden death came as a shock, and from all parts of the coun- 
try came messages of regret from big men who themselves recognized 
Jim Kenah's bigness and bis sense of loyalty, At the funeral services 
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on Tuesday morning there was a large and distinguished gathering 
of those who truly mourned his passing. Many floral pieces mutely 
bore tribute from people in all walks of life. Among those in attend- 
ance were ex-Congressman John Eagan, of Hoboken; ex-Congressman 
Eugene Kinkead, of Jersey City; ex-Congressman James Hamill, of 
Jersey City; and ex-Congressman Daniel Minihan, of Orange. 

The bearers were J. W. Mahoney, Robert Segrave, J. Frank Scully, 
Thomas McKeon, Timothy Sullivan, Pierre Malloy, John Conlogue, sr., 
and John Coyne. 

Solemn high mass of requiem was celebrated in St. Mary's Church, 
and high tribute was paid the life and character of the deceased by 
the Rev. Edward C. Griffin. In line with the wishes of “Jim” inter- 
ment was made in St. Mary’s Cemetery, in his beloved South Amboy. 
Funeral arrangements were in charge of the Gundrtim Service. 

None will mourn his passing more than his devoted brother, Patrick 
F. Kenah, his pal” and companion for a lifetime, 

His passing leaves a void in the hearts of many. His smile won 
many friends, and in all South Amboy there was no one who had 
more friends than the kindly Jim, who wrote: 

“There may be places finer, 
But there are no faces kinder 
Than those you meet 
On any street 
In dear old South Amboy.” 
ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, January 5, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

193. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
of the commission appointed by the Secretary of War under 
section 2 of Public Law No. 352, Sixty-eighth Congress, author- 
izing and directing the Secretary of War to investigate the 
feasibility, and to ascertain and report the cost of establishing 
a national military park in and about Kansas City, Mo., com- 
memorative of the Battle of West Port, October 23, 1764; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

194. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of New Haven Harbor, Conn., with a view to the 
construction of a harbor of refuge in Morris Cove; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

195. A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, transmit- 
ting copy of the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment's circular furnishing information with regard to pro- 
posals of eandidates for the Nobel peace prize for the year 
1926; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

196. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
report showing the revocable leases in effect during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1925, in addition to those reported to Con- 
gress for the fiscal year 1924; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

197. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
proposed draft of a bill “to authorize the disposition of lands 
no longer needed for naval purposes”; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

198. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers report on preliminary exami- 
nations and survey of Mill Creek and South Slough at Milan, 
III., for the purpose of ascertaining and reporting as to the 
effect of the construction of the Illinois and Mississippi Canal 
on flood conditions in the town of Milan, whether and to what 
extent said construction has caused the overflow and damage of 
private property, and what sum of money, if any, ought in jus- 
tice to be paid to the individual property owner as full and 
final compensation for such damages (H. Doc. No. 148); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 

199. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, concerning the 
appropriation for the construction of rural post roads in coop- 
eration with the States; to the Committee on Roads. 

200. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting schedules of claims amounting to $1,212,- 
033.67 allowed by the various divisions of the General Account- 
ing Office, as covered by certificates of settlement (H. Dov. No. 
149) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

201. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Secretary of 
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Commerce, submitting an estimate of appropriation to pay a 
- claim adjusted by the Commissioner of Lighthouses. (H. Doc. 
No. 179); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

202. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Acting Secre- 
tary of Commerce, submitting claims for loss of privately 
owned property, which have been adjusted by the Director 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey (H. Doc. No. 180); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

203. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting two communications from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, submitting an estimate of appropriation to pay 
claims which he has adjusted (H. Doc. No. 181); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

204. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture ending June 30, 1926, to 
enable the Weather Bureau to pay the increased cost of its 
telegraphic service (H. Doc. No. 150); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

205. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Board of Tax Appeals for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926 (H. Doc. No. 151); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

206. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926 (H. Doc. No. 152); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

207. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Secretary of 
the Treasury submitting an estimate of appropriation to pay 
claims which have been adjusted (H. Doc. No. 153); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

208. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Secretary of 
the Navy submitting an estimate of appropriation to pay claims 
which have been adjusted (H. Doc. No. 154); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

209. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926 
(H. Doc. No. 155); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

210. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting 10 communications from the Postmaster 
General, submitting estimates of appropriations, to pay claims 
for damages to or losses of privately owned property, which 
has been adjusted (H. Doc. No. 156); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

211. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, to remain available until June 30, 1927, for refunding 
internal-revenue taxes illegally collected (H. Doc. No. 157) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

212. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation for 
the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1925, pertaining to the Internal Revenue Service, for refunding 
internal-revenue collections (H. Doc. No. 158); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

213. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926 (H. Doc. No. 159); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

214. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation for 
the Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1925 and prior 
years, and a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1926 (H. Doc. No. 160) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

215. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a record of a judgment rendered against 
the Government by the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York in favor of the Moran Towing 
& Transportation Co. (H. Doc. No. 161); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

216. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against the 
Government of the United States by the United States district 
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Secretary of the Treasury (H. Doc. No. 162) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

217. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a list of judgments rendered by the Court 
of Claims which have been submitted by the Attorney General 
through the Secretary of the Treasury (H. Doc. No. 163); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

218. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Secretary of the 
Navy, submitting an estimate of appropriation to pay claims 
which he has adjusted under the provisions of the act of De- 
cember 28, 1922 (H. Doc. No. 164); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

219. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926 (H. Doc. No. 165); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

220. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926 (H. Doe. No. 166); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

221. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
under Naval Reserve, Bureau of Navigation (H. Doc. No. 167); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

222. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against 
the Government by the United States district courts as sub- 
mitted by the Attorney General throngh the Secretary of the 
Treasury (H. Doc. No. 168); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. : 

223. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against 
the Government by the United States district courts, as sub- 
mitted by the Attorney General through the Secretary of the 
Treasury (H. Doc. No. 169); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

224. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the United States Veterans’ Bureau for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926 (H. Doc. No. 170); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

225. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting record of a judgment rendered against the 
Government by the United States District Court for the District 
of Kansas, second division, as submitted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral through the Secretary of the Treasury (H. Doc. No. 171) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

226. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting record of a judgment rendered against the 
Government by the United States District Court for the North- 
ern District of California, as submitted by the Attorney General 
through the Secretary of the Treasury (H. Doc. No. 172); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

227. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting record of a judgment rendered against the 
Government by the United States District Court for the District 
of New Jersey, as submitted by the Attorney General through 
the Secretary of the Treasury (H. Doc. No. 173); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

228. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the United States Veterans’ Bureau for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926 (H. Doe. No. 174) ; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

229. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926 (H. Doc. No. 175); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

230. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Secretary of 
War, submitting an estimate of appropriation to pay claims 
which he has adjusted under the act of December 28, 1922 (H. 
Doc. No. 176) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

231. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926 (H. Doe. No. 177); to the Committee on Appropriations 
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232. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report showing the officers of the Govern- 
ment who were delinquent in rendering or transmitting their 
accounts to the proper offices in Washington during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1925; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

233. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a draft of a bill “To authorize the transfer of a por- 
tion of the Brewerton Channel Range Rear Lighthouse Reser- 
vation, Md., from the Department of Commerce to the 
Treasury Department”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

234. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
draft of legislation “authorizing an appropriation for the 
reimbursement to the government of the Philippine Islands for 
expenses for maintaining alien crews prior to April 6, 1917”; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

235. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a draft of a bill “To amend the act which provides the 
restoration of Fort McHenry, in the State of Maryland“; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

236, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a draft of legislation which provides for the sale of cer- 
tain parcels of land acquired for Federal building sites and 
which are no longer needed for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

237. A letter from the chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, transmitting a report that this 
committee has exchanged a number of typewriters during the 
fiseal year of 1925; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

238. A letter from the chairman of National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, transmitting a report showing a list of 
publications issued during the fiscal year 1925; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

239. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting a state- 
ment of the expenditures under appropriations for the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1925; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department 
of Justice. 

240. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, for the Department of 
the Interior (H. Doc. No. 178); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printe‘. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII: 


Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Con. Res. 4. A con- 
current resolution establishing a Joint Committee on Muscle 
Shoals; without amendment (Rept No. 36). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4879) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Cowhick ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6459) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Hammond; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6026) granting an increase of pension to Levi E. 
Hinckley; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4859) granting an increase of pension to Ella S. 
McCaleb; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5423) granting an increase of pension to William 
McCoy; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4839) granting an increase of pension to John 
©. Clark; Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4840) granting an increase of pension to Chris- 
topher Gordon; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4162) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick A. Knock; Committee on Invalid Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 6002) granting an increase of pension to John 
A. Rafter; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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A bill (H. R. 4161) granting an increase of pension to An- 
tonio Alberto Madero; Committee on Invalid Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5419) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
C. Corbett; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2841) granting an increase of pension to Hyram 
Colwell; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3689) granting an increase of pension to Juliana 
Macmanus; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2977) granting a pension to Benjamin Ratliff; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4157) granting a pension to Jane Tilly; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 646) granting a pension to Nellie L. Grady; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4556) granting a pension to Laura V. Adams; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 636) granting a pension to Abigail Nicholson; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 604) granting a pension to Matilda Lovey; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. > 

A bill (H. R. 1498) granting a pension to James Thomas 
Elmore ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1248) granting a pension to M. Elizabeth Sly; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1499) granting a pension to Sallie E. Luke; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1497) granting a pension to Joseph A. Bran- 
stetter; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1508) granting a pension to Emma Moore; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1500) granting a pension to David C. Wood- 
ring; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3518) granting a pension to Arthur Boyd; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1504) granting a pension to James A. McGuire; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3527) granting a pension to Mrs, Cassius C. 
Lester; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2535) granting a pension to Jessie M. Wilder; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3516) granting a pension to Margaret S. 
Palmer; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3528) granting a pension to Viola Olmstead; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5463) granting a pension to Kate Suchan ; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5462) granting a pension to Mary Butler; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1861) granting a pension to Moses Baker; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1382) granting a pension to Elizabeth Hutchin- 
son; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1517) granting an increase of pension to 
Blanche ©. Underwood; Committee on Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1331) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
D. Grishaw; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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A bill (H. R. 5920) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. Stowell; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5336) granting an increase of pension to Lillian 
M. Van Housen; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5259) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Wray; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1333) granting an increase of pension to Cath- 
erine J. Lydick; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1373) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Hendricks; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3522) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Donaldson; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3520) granting an increase of pension to 
Johanna L. Harris Blish; Committee on Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee om Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3519) granting an increase of pension to Abigail 
A. Butler; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R, 3518) granting an increase of pension to Au- 
gusta Ninestein; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3512) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriett J, White; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 3517) granting an increase of pension to Car- 
oline Worden; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1237) granting an increase of pension to 
Leocadia Montoya; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1487) granting an increase of pension to Oren 
F. Johnson; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1485) granting an increase of pension to 
Jobn J. Spencer; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1486) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
B. Furbee; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1481) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. O'Neil; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ` 

A bill (H. R. 5306) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances A. Horr; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6015) to correct the Marine Corps reeord of 
Roy W. Saam; Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 6495) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at Dan- 
ville. Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Ry Mr. BOX: A bill (H. R. 6496) for the acquisition of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public bnilding at Jackson- 
ville, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6497) for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Lufkin, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6498) for the acquisition of additional 
ground and the erection thereon of a public building or an addi- 
tion to the present publie building at Beaumont, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 6499) to provide 
for the erection of a Federal building at Hays, county seat of 
Ellis County, Kans., and appropriating money therefor; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6500) to provide for the erection of a 
Federal building at Norton, county seat of Norton County, 
Kans., and appropriating money therefor; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 6501) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Morris, in the State of Illinois; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6502) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
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and approaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of 
La Salle, State of Illinois, in section 1, township 33 north, 
range 3 east of the third principal meridian; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. N 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6503) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of 
Kendall, State of Illinois, in section 32, township 37 north, 
range 7 east of the third principal meridian; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 6504) for the erection of a 
publie building at Red Bank, N. J.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 6505) for the enlargement of 
the Federal building at Missoula, Mont, ; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6506) for the enlargement of the Federal 
building at Butte, Mont.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6507) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Bowie, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6508) to provide for the purchase of a site 


; and the erection of a public building at Graham, Tex.; to the 


Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6509) to.provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Seymour, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6510) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at Wichita Falls, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: A bill (H. R. 6511) for the pur- 
chase of a site and erection thereon of a public building at 
Bartlesville, in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 6532) granting the consent of 
Congress to the State Highway Commission of Arkansas to 
construct a bridge across Red River; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6513) to 
amend the World War veterans’ act of 1924; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6514) 
granting pensions to the officers and soldiers who served in the 
West Virginia State troops in the late Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARNER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6515) granting 


| the consent of Congress to the Gateway Bridge Co. for con- 
| struction of a bridge across the Rio Grande between Browns- 


ville, Tex., and Matamoras. Mexito; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 6516) to provide a bureau 
of civil, commercial, and strategic aeronautics within the 
United States Government; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 6517) for the purchase 
of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Louisville, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 6518) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building in the city of Falmouth, Kx.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 6519) to amend 
section 4 of the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6520) granting allowances for rent, fuel, 
light, and equipment to postmasters of the fourth class, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6521) relating to the deposit of funds 
available for maintenance of reclamation projects; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6522) to provide for the payment by the 
United States of the proportionate cost of the paving of 
streets upon which property of the United States abuts; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6523) to provide for the punishment of 
deported aliens who return to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6524) to amend the tariff act of 1922 in 
order to provide for a tariff on hides of cattle; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 6525) to authorize the pur- 


chase of a site for a post-office building in National City, San 
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Diego County, Calif.: tő the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6526) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the ere¢tion of a Federal building thereon at Calexico, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6527) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a Federal building at the city of 
Bishop, Calif.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6528) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and for the erection of a publie building thereon at Anaheim, 
State of California; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R.-6529) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and for the erection of a public building thereon at Fuller- 
ton, State of California; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6530) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Santa Ana, 
Orange County, State of California; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6531) providing for the erection of a public 
building at the city of San Bernardino, Calif.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6532) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Redlands, 
State of California; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 6533) to authorize the 
disposition of lands no longer -needed for nayal purposes; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 6534) to amend section 4826 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JARRETT: A bill (H. R. 6535) to amend so much 
of section 55 of the Hawaiian organic act as amended by the 
Hawaiian homes commission act approved July 9, 1921; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 6536) to amend section 129 
of the Judicial Code, relating to appeals in admiralty cases; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 6537) to provide commuta- 
tion of transportation on common carriers for certain persons 
traveling thereon for the sole purpose of visiting war veterans 
in hospitals, sanitariums, or similar institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 6538) to amend section 3 of the 
act approved September 14, 1922 (ch. 307, 42 Stat. L. pt. 1, pp. 
840 to 841); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 6539) for the care of 
certain insane persons in the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6540) authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to explore the halibut banks of the North Pacific Ocean 
and Bering Sea; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6541) authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to permit the taking of bait fish at all seasons in Alaskan 
waters; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6542) to modify and amend section 11 of 
the act of Congress of May 14, 1898, entitled “An act extending 
the homestead laws and providing for rights of way for rail- 
roads in the District of Alaska, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 6543) to provide for the 
coordination of the border activities of Federal establishments 
charged with the administration and/or execution of laws along 
the international and maritime borders of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 6544) to permit the admission, 
as nonquota immigrants, of certain alien wives and children of 
United States citizens; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 6545) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to transfer the Barnegat Light Station 
to the State of New Jersey; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6546) to erect a monument at the naval 
air station, Lakehurst, N. J.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 6547) providing for the 
protection of the public health and the prevention of fraud 
and deception by prohibiting the manufacturing, the sale, the 
offering for sale, or exposing for sale, or the having in - 
sion with intent to sell, of adulterated or deleterious butter, 
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and prescribing the penalty for the violation thereof; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 6548) to create a division 
of cooperative marketing in the Department of Agriculture; to 
provide for the acquisition and dissemination of information 
pertaining to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of cooper- 
ative principles and practices; to provide for calling advisers 
to counsel with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative 
activities; to authorize cooperative associations to acquire, in- 
terpret, and disseminate crop and market information, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6549) for the development 
of the fishery resources of the South Atlantic States; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 6550) to amend the Fed- 
eral farm loan act and the agricultural act of 1923; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 6551) to 
amend schedule 15, Title II of the tariff act of 1922; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6552) to amend paragraph 704, schedule 7, 
—— I, of the tariff act, 1922; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6553) to amend paragraph 404, schedule 4, 
Title I, and paragraph 1701, schedule 15, Title II, of the tariff 
act, 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6554) to amend subdivisions (11) and 
(12) of section 20 of the interstate commerce act, as amended ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: a bill (H. R. 6555) to extend the powers 


| of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to include 


municipal general powers; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6556) for the establishment of artificial 
bathing beaches in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6557) creating a commission to procure 
a design for a distinctive flag for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6558) to provide for the widening of First 
Street between G Street and Myrtle Street NE., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District ef Columbia. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 6559) to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee.on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6560) authorizing the Director of Public 
Buildings and Publie Parks of the National Capital to select a 
snitable site and to grant permission to the Washington Sta- 
dium Association; duly incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, for the erection and permanent use for 
recreational and educational purposes on the grounds of the 
United States, District of Columbia, other than those of the 
Capitol, Library of Congress, the White House, and the Mall, 
of a stadium adequate in size for great national or inter- 
national games, and of design appropriate from an ssthetic 
and practical point of view; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6561) to authorize and empower the 
Secretary of the Treasury to accept a correctionary deed from 
the Pennsylvania, New York & Long Island Railroad Co. to 
certain real estate in the city of New York for the use of the 
new post-office building; to the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. SPARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 6562) for the 
relief of disbursing officers of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 6563) to estab- 
lish a Federal farm advisory council and a Federal farm board 
to aid in the disposition of the domestic surplus of agricultural 
commodities through cooperating associations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: A bill (H. R. 6564) providing for 
the construction of a sanatorium and hospital at Claremore, 
Okla., and providing an appropriation therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6565) to refund $100,- 
000,000 of the cotton tax fund now illegally held in the 
Treasury to the several States from which collected, in amounts 
as collected from each State, to be distributed to the persons 
from whom collected or paid to their legal heirs at law; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 6566) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to dispose of certain allotted heirship land 
in Boundary County, Idaho, and to. purchase a compact tract 
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of land to allot in small tracts to the Kootenai Indians as herein 
provided, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 6567) to authorize the 
opening of a street from Georgia Avenue to Ninth Street NE. 
through squares 2875 and 2877, and for other purposes; to the 
Comunittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6568) relating to the Office of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6569) to 
authorize United States commissioners to receive submissions 
and administer penalties in certain cases; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ? 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 6570) providing 
for a survey of the Missouri River, and of the rivers and lands 
east of the Rocky Mountains and south and west of the Mis- 
souri River to its conjunction with the Mississippi River, of 
the lands adjacent to said rivers; of the rivers and water- 
courses crossing said territory, and of the lands adjacent to 
them, for the purposes of flood control, irrigation, water and 
electric power, and navigation; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 6571) to pro- 
vide compensation for members of the civilian military train- 
ing camps who are injured in line of duty; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 6572) to modify and 
amend the mining laws in their application to the Territory of 
Alaska ; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6573) to extend the time for the compie- 
tion of the Alaska Anthracite Railroad Co., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Territories, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6574) to extend the operation of the laws 
of the United States relating to the development and disposi- 
tion of minerals to lands in Annette Island, Alaska; to the 
Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. ANDREW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 101) authoriz- 
ing the extension to the Government of France of as favorable 
terms for the settlement of its obligations as haye been or may 
be granted to any of the other governments associated with 
the United States in the World War in the settlement of similar 
obligations; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
102) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States fixing the commencement of the terms of Presi- 
dent and Vice President and Representatives in Congress, and 
the terms of Representatives, and fixing the time of the assem- 
bling of Congress; to the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 103) 
to loan obsolete rifles to posts of the American Legion and to 
release the surety where rifles have been loaned under bond; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 104) to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the collaboration of the United States 
in the work of a preparatory commission to consider questions 
of reduction and limitation of armaments; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, ABERNETHY: Resolution (H. Res. 65) to provide 
for the printing of “The American’s Creed,“ as a public docu- 
ment; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 66) 
directing the Secretary of War to transmit to the House of 
Representatives a copy of the letter of the Secretary of War 
to the President of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 67) 
providing for the appointment of a committee of Members of 
the House of Representatives to investigate the matter of tele- 
phone rates and service in the United States, and in particular 
the relationship between the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and its subsidiaries; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADKINS; A bill (H. R. 6575) granting a pension to 
Sarah V. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 6576) granting a pension to 
Elsevan Brunswick McMillan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6577) granting a pension to Malinda J. 


Dotson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6578) granting an increase of pension to 
Salama Hayse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6579) granting an increase of pension to 
Simeon E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 6580) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lewis Green ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6581) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella Behringer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6582) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma D, H. Sloan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 6583) for the relief of W. R. 
Grace & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6584) for the relief of Charles O. Schmidt: 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6585) for the relief of D. H. Ross: to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6586) for the relief of Russell W. Simp- 
son; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6587) for the relief of Henry C. Wilke; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6588) for the relief of Franklin Mott 
Gunther; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6589) for the relief of W. R. Grace & 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6590) for the relief of Theodore Bloom; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6591) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay certain claims the result of a fire in the Gov- 
ernment ordnance plant at Baldwin, N. X.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 6592) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Kerr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 6593) for the relief of 
Karnani Steamship Co. (Ltd.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 6594) granting a pension 
to Hattie E. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 6595) for the relief of 
William A. Bentley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 6596) granting a pension 
to Flora A. Nichois; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 6587) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie R. Calvert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 6598) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Marks; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6599) granting a pension to John B. 
Lang; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 6600) granting a pension to 
Francelia Rudolph; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 6601) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy J. Schwizer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6602) to authorize the 
reappointment of George Edwin Penton as second lieutenant in 
the United States Army; fo the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 6603) for the relief of Clara 
Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6604) granting an increase of pension 
to Editha F. Berry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 6605) granting a pension to 
Mary H. Spring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 6606) for the 
relief of Thomas T. Gessler; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6607) for the relief of Charles Meyer alias 
George Morris; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6608) granting a pension to Minnie F. Gal- 
lagher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6609) to extend the benefits of the United 
States employees’ compensation act to Joe D. Donisi; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6610) to 
provide for the payment of yearly renewable-term insurance 
issued by the Burean of War Risk Insurance to Drew Carlisle 
Moore, deceased; to the Commitee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 6611) to provide for the 
examination and survey of Inner Oak Bluffs Harbor, Marthas 
Vineyard, Dukes County, Mass.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6612) to remit the duty on an addition to 
a carillon of bells imported for the St. Stephens Church, Co- 
hasset, Mass.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A biil (H. R. 6613) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles W. Morgan; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 6614) granting an 
increase of pension to Lydia A. Cleveland; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 6615) for 
the relief of Nohl-Gilbertson Co., a corporation of Buford, 
N. Dak.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 6616) for the relief of A. G. 
Pratt; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 6617) granting a pension to 
Cornelia A. Dowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 6618) granting a pension to 
Katherine Hunter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 6619) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine E. Mauts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 6620) granting a pension to 
Freeland O. Goodwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 6621) for the relief of Agatha 
E. Diek; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6622) granting a pension to Della Minnick ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 6623) granting a pension to 
Bettie E. Garner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6624) granting a pension to Elisha 
Frazier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 6625) granting a pension to 
Thomas Branch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 6626) granting a pension to 
James Standley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota; A bill (H. R. 6627) for 
the relief of Harry Linden Wilson; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 6628) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine W. Durst; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6629) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 6630) granting a pension to 
John Yoder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 6631) granting a pen- 
sion to Melissa J. Ricketts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 6632) granting a pension to 
James D. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 6633) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna T. Shaw; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 6634) granting a pension to 
Harry Conklin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 6635) granting an 
increase of pension to William Bushman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 6636) granting an increase of 
pension to Jennie Hyde; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 6637) granting a 
pension to Daniel Best; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 6638) granting a pension 
to Olive H. Kline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6639) granting a pension to Linny Decker 
Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6640) granting a pension to Emma Huls- 
lander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6641) granting a pension to Edward B. 
Snow; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6642) granting a pension to Lydia J. 
Warburton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6643) granting a pension to Hannah J. 
Van Dyke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6644) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella Parsons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6645) granting an increase of pension 
to Leon P. Chesley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 6646) granting an increase of pension 
to William A. Gruslin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6647) for the relief of Francis B. Me- 
Closkey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6648) to correct military record of Edward 
M. Pierce; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 6649) granting an increase 
of pension to Belle Mifflin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 6650) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry C. Conner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 6651) granting an increase 
of pension to Evelyn Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6652) granting a pension to Emma J. 
Hayward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6653) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelaide Darling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: A bill (H. R. 6654) for the relief of 
William Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6655) for the relief of William A. Hynes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 6656) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah L. Jones; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. > 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 6657) granting 
an increase of pension to Louisa E. Lasley; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6658) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Y. Slaton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6659) granting an increase of pension to 
Filen Whalin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6660) granting a pension to Curtis C. 
Kirgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 6661) providing for the pro- 
motion of a professor at the United States Military Academy ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 6662) granting an increase 
z pension to Mary Crooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6663) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Hoagland ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 6664) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary E. Neal; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 4 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6665) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria A, Lancaster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6666) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Wadsworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 6667) for the 
relief of William L. Dunlop; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 6668) granting an increase 
of pension to Atness E. Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6669) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary H. Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 6670) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary B. Bechtel; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 6671) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Hiatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6672) granting an increase of pension to 
Malissa F. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6673) granting a pension to James L. Pier- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6674) to correct the military record of 
Willard Thompson, deceased; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 6675) granting a pension 
to Maggie Kinart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6676) granting a pension to Minnie M. 
Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6677) granting a pension to Hattie W. 
Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 6678) granting a pension to 
Rivoleete Francis De Moisey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6679) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Barnaclo; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 6680) granting a pension to 
Blizabeth Vaughn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6681) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Bloss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, SHALLENBERGER: A bil (H. R. 6682) granting 
an increase of pension to Semantha J. Vincent; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6683) for the re- 
lief of Lieut. William P. Mull, Medical Corps, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6684) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Pauline G. Fritz; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 6685) for the relief 
of Authur Shonbeck; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6686) for the relief of John Brower; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 6687) for the relief of Hen- 
rietta Seymour, widow of Joseph H, Seymour, deceased ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. Swoop: A bill (H. R. 6688) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma C. Weston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A vill (H. R. 6689) for the 
relief of Charles W. Anderson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6690) for the relief of George T. Larkin; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6691) for the relief of M. L. Ward; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6692) for the relief of Virgie Young; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6693) for the relief of Thomas Green; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 6694) granting an increase 
of pension to Abraham Senator; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 6695) granting a pension to 
Lois A. Briggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 6696) for the relief of 
Edward J. O'Rourke, as guardian of Katie I. O'Rourke; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITH of Maine: A bill (H. R. 6697) for the relief 
of Alfred W. Mathews, former ensign, United States Naval Re- 
serve Force; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6698) granting a pension to Angie H. Skin- 
ner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6699) granting 
an increase of pension to Amanda J. Crisp; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6700) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Marvin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6701) for the relief of J. H. Wallace; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6702) granting 
an increase of pension to Jesse Vandigriff ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6703) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy A. Gallegly ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6704) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6705) granting a pension to Charles Wes- 
ley Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 6706) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jane Thompson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

221. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from Spanish-American War 
veterans of Mount Vernon, Ill, and vicinity, favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 98, to grant an increased rate of pension to 
this class of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

222. By Mr. BURTON: Petition adopted by the Commercial 
Law League of America at its annual convention, Mackinac 
Island, Mich., approving the principle of increased compensa- 
tion for Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

223. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of the members of the General 
George C. Crook Cantonment, No. 8, Philadelphia, Pa., in favor 
of the Smith bill (H. R. 12), granting a pension to surviving 
Indian war veterans and their dependents ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

224. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of Moscow Chamber of Com- 
merce, Moscow, Idaho, to modify the existing tariff law and 
provide a duty of 3 cents per pound upon all peas imported to 
the United States from foreign countries; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

225. Also, petition of Wallace Board of Trade, Wallace, 
Idaho, to modify the existing tariff law and provide a duty of 
8 cents per pound upon all peas imported to the United States 
from foreign countries; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

226. Also, petition of Pocatello Chamber of Commerce, Poca- 
tello, Idaho, to modify the existing tariff law and provide a 
duty of 3 cents per pound upon all peas imported to the United 
States from foreign countries; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

227. Also, petition of Kootenai Valley Commercial Club, Bon- 
ners Ferry, Idaho, to modify the existing tariff law and provide 
a duty of 3 cents per pound upon all peas imported to the 
United States from foreign countries; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

228. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the College Point Tax- 
payers Association, asking for a modification of the Volstead 
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law to permit the sale of beer and light wines; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

229. By Mr. ROUSE: Resolution of Local Union 698, of the 
Newport, Ky., International Union, protesting against the pro- 
posed combination of the Ward, Continental, and General 
Baking Cos. ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

230. By Mr. TILSON: Petition adopted by the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce regarding the settlement of the Italian 
war debt and those of other countries; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

231. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution passed by the Philadel- 
phia Society for Promoting Agriculture, favoring an appropria- 
tion to eradicate tuberculosis in cattle; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


SENATE 
Turspay, January 5, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, lover of our souls, and desiring that we should 
realize the highest good for Thy glory and for the welfare 
of our fellow men, we come this morning with some degree 
of sadness asking Thee to remember the stricken home and 
to give unto them the comforts of Thy-grace at this time of 
gloom. Reveal to each of us how we had best conduct our- 
selves along the pathway of life, not knowing what may be 
for us as the days multiply, but we would like to haye Thy 
hand holding ours, leading us through the steeps and in the 
dark places until we shall see Thy face in peace. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. ` 

AMERICAN AND IMPERIAL TOBACCO COS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion advising the Senate that a report of an investigation by 
the commission of certain charges against the American 
Tobacco Co. and the Imperial Tobacco Co. of boycotting to- 
bacco growers’ cooperative marketing associations, made under 
Senate Resolution 329, of the Sixty-eighth Congress, has been 
pa ie to the President, which was ordered to lie on the 

e. 
TRAVEL REPORT, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Secretary of the Interior, showing in de- 
tail what officers or employees (other than special agents, in- 
spectors, or employees who in the discharge of their regular 
duties are required to constantly travel) have traveled on 
official business for the department from Washington to points 
outside of the District of Columbia during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

REPORT OF AMERICAN WAR MOTHERS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate, pursuant 
to law, the first annual report of the American War Mothers 
for the year 1925, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 5959) making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. EDGE presented a telegram, in the nature of a memorial, 
from Mary O’Neill and members of the Liam Mellowes Council 
of the American Association for the Recognition of the Irish 
Republic, of Jersey City, N. J., remonstrating against the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented resolutions of the legis- 
lative committee of the Spokane (Wash.) Central Labor 
Council fayoring an investigation of the plans and activities 
of the promoters of the so-called Bread Trust, etc., which were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. MCLEAN presented a petition of Charles P. Kirkland 
Camp, No. 18, United Spanish War Veterans, of Winstead, 
Conn., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
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pensions to aged and disabled veterans of the war with Spain 
and their widows and orphans, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, at Hartford, 
Conn., indorsing the terms of settlement of the Italian war 
debt and urging that the Government of France be requested to 
again take up the debt problem with this country, so that a 
settlement may be effected on the most generous lines com- 
patible with the dignity of both countries, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented letters and papers in the nature of peti- 
tions Nos, 1, 2, 8, and 5, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of New 
Haven, Conn., protesting against the participation of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented letters and papers in the nature of peti- 
tions of the Committee on International Cooperation to Pre- 
vent War, Connecticut League of Women Voters, of Stamford; 
the Leagues of Women Voters of Greenwich and Hamden; 
members of the Eagle Rock Congregational Church, of Thomas- 
ton; sundry citizens of Roxbury; the Woman's Town Im- 
provement Association, of Westport; and the World Court 
Commitetes of Waterbury, New London, Meriden, and Nor- 
wich, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send to the desk certain 
resolutions, which were adopted by the National Farmers’ 
Union in regular annual session at Mitchell, S. Dak., Novem- 
ber 17-19, 1925, and ask that they may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The following resolutions were adopted by the National Farmers“ 
Union in regular annual session at Mitchell, S. Dak., November 17-19, 
1925: 

“We, your committee on legislation and resolutions, beg leave to 
submit the following report: 

“We approve the order given by President Coolidge that appropria- 
tions for Army and Navy must be reduced next year $20,000,000, but 
deplore the increased appropriation for maintenance of State militia 
and citizen training camps under the guise of education. 

“We oppose the repeal of the present gifts of inheritance tax law 
or any reduction in the schedules. We oppose any reduction of in- 
come tax rates on the higher incomes. 

“We are for Government completion of the Muscle Shoals project 
and Government operation in the interest of agriculture. 

“We reiterate the stand taken by former National Farmers“ Union 
conventions in asking Congress to submit proposed constitutional 
amendments providing for election of Federal judges and the election 
of President and Vice President of the United States by direct vote 
of the people. 

“We oppose any change in our immigration laws which would 
allow an increase of the present percentage rate, and we urge rigid 
enforcement of the laws against smuggling, 

“ We believe the tariff commission and the President of the United 
States should exercise the flexible provisions of the Fordney-McCumber 
bill and increase the tariff rates upon frozen eggs, meats, and dried- 
egg products to the maximum amount possible under this law. 

“ Agriculture can never be free, economically, until it is free 
financially. We believe that equality for agriculture with national 
agency for financing, both the operation and the marketing of their 
crops. To this end we advocate the enactment of a measure by Con- 
gress with provisions similar to those embodied in the Norbeck-King 
bill. 

“The Government is now in possession of funds to the amount of 
about $300,000,000 that properly is in trust for agriculture. We 
believe that these funds now held by the War Finance Corporation, 
the Intermediate Credit Banks, and the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion should be used for the capitalization of a nation-wide credit 
agency, with ample power to rediscount agricultural paper and, in emer- 
gency, to issue its own currency notes based on such paper, being the 
game privilege now enjoyed by the Federal reserve bank.” 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 2126) for the relief of George Andre and Alphonse 
Andre; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 2127) for the relief of Willis B. Cross; 

A bill (S. 2128) for the relief of Samuel Spaulding; and 
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A bill (S. 2129) for the relief of Henry Mathews; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2130) granting a pension to George W. Sampson; 

A bill (S. 2131) granting an increase of pension to Floyd A. 
Honaker ; 

A bill (S. 2132) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Amelia Batson ; 

A bill (S. 2133) granting an increase of pension to Victoria 
Coffman ; 

A bill (S. 2134) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
Chidester ; and 

A bill (S. 2135) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Yoho; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 2136) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 
L. Cresom; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2187) to provide for the retirement of David E. 
Lunsford as a corporal in the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2138) to regulate the manufacture, printing, and 
sale of envelopes with postage stamps embossed thereon; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2189) for the relief of William W. Green, warrant 
officer, United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 2140) to amend paragraphs 18, 19, and 20 of sec- 
tion 400 of the transportation act, approved February 28, 1920, 
and all acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. WHEELER: $ 

A bill (S. 2141) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against 
the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2142) to provide for regulating traffic in certain 
clinical thermometers, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2143) to incorporate the American Bar Associa- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2144) for the relief of Tampico Marine Iron 
Works; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 2145) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
Rumney ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2146) to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An 
act to create a Federal trade commission, to define its powers 
and duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 26, 
1914; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 2147) to provide for the operation of Dam No. 2 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala., for the construction of other dams on 
the Tennessee River and its tributaries, for the incorporation 
of the Federal Power Corporation, and for other purposes; tu 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 2148) for the relief of Frank Murray; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2149) granting a pension to William H. Webb 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2150) granting a pension to Emma J. Cowles 
(with accompanying papers) ; and ; 

A bill (S. 2151) granting a pension to Minnie M. Smith 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 2152) for the relief of Lawrence Harvey; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2153) for the relief of Charles Ritzel; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 2154) granting a pension to Mary E. Gray; 

A bill (S. 2155) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
F. Stewart; and 

A bill (S. 2156) granting an increase of pension to Robert S. 
Stine; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 2157) granting an Increase of pension to Maria C. 
Buchanan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. MEANS: 

A bill (S. 2158) for the relief of certain disbursing officers 
of the office of Superintendent State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ment Buildings; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 2159) relating to hotel charges in the District of 
Columbia ; and 

A bill (S. 2160) prohibiting the intermarriage of the Negro 
and Caucasian races in the District of Columbia and the resi- 
dence in the District of Columbia of members of those races so 
intermarrying outside the boundaries of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, and providing penalties for the 
violation of this act; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A bill (S. 2161) for the relief of certain landowners; and 

A bill (S. 2162) to authorize the payment of 50 per cent 
of the proceeds arising from the sale of timber from the na- 
tional forest reserves in the State of Arkansas to the promo- 
tion of agriculture, domestic economy, animal husbandry, and 
dairying within the State of Arkansas, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 2163) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Fulton Ferry & Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Red River at or near Fulton, Ark. ; 

A bill (S. 2164) to permit the city of Fort Smith, Sebastian 
County, Ark., to erect or cause to be erected a dam across the 
Poteau River; and 

A bill (S. 2165) to provide for the disposal of vessels held 
by the United States Shipping Board; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A bill (S, 2166) for the relief of Orin Thornton ; 

A bill (S. 2167) for the relief of Obadiah Simpson; 

A bill (S. 2168) for the relief of Elbert Kelly, a second 
lieutenant of Infantry in the Regular Army of the United 
States ; 

A bill (S. 2169) for the relief of William Sparling; and 

A bill (S. 2170) making eligible for retirement under the 
same conditions as now provided for officers of the Regular 
Army Capt. Oliver A. Barber, an officer of the United States 
Army during the World War, who incurred physical disability 
in line of duty; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2171) to define the jurisdiction of courts in the 
District of Columbia in civil action against Members of Con- 


gress; 

A bill (S. 2172) to require registration of lobbyists, and for 
other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2173) for the relief of employees of the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving who were removed by Executive 
order of the President dated March 31, 1922; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2174) for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building at El Dorado, Ark. ; 

A bill (S. 2175) to increase the cost of public building at 
Russellville, Ark. ; 

A bill (S. 2176) for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building at Forrest City, Ark.; and 

A bill (S. 2177) to enlarge and extend the post-office building 
at Jonesboro, Ark.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2178) for the relief of Harry P. Creekmore; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2179) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Liley; 

A bill (S. 2180) granting an increase of pension to C. W. 
Kerlee; 

A bill (S. 2181) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Cook; 

A bill (S. 2182) granting an increase of pension to Amanda 
E. Whitham; 

A bill (S. 2183) granting an increase of pension to Cora 
Hubbard; 

A bill (S. 2184) granting a pension to Louisa Bell; 

A bill (S. 2185) granting a pension to W. E. Parker; 

A bill (S. 2186) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Burley; and 

A bill (S. 2187) granting a pension to Isaac Pierce; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 2188) for the relief of G. C. Allen; 

A bill (S. 2189) for the relief of W. B. deYampert; 

A bill (8.2190) for the relief of S. Davidson & Sons; 

A bill (S. 2191) for the relief of Clarence Winborn; 

A bill (S. 2192) for the relief of Ella H. Smith; 

A bill (S. 2193) for the relief of Grover Ashley: 

A bill (S. 2194) for the relief of James Rowland; 

A bill (S. 2195) for the relief of Mrs. H. J. Munda; 
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A bill (S. 2196) for the relief of the Interstate Grocer Co.; 

A bill (S. 2197) for the relief of Paul B. Belding; 

A bill (S. 2198) for the relief of Robert L. Martin; 

A bill (S. 2199) for the relief of Carl L. Moore; 

A bill (S. 2200) for the relief of James E. Fitzgerald; and 

A bill (S. 2201) for the relief of Claude J. Church; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 2202) to provide that jurisdiction shall be con- 
ferred upon the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse 
of time or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adju- 
dicate and render judgment in any and all legal and equitable 
claims arising under or growing out of any treaty or agree- 
ment between the United States and certain bands of Indians, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 2203) granting an increase of pension to Harriett 
M. Carter (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 2204) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Jackson, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2205) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Thomaston, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2206) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Cairo, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2207) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Arlington, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2208) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Monticello, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2209) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Sylvester, Ga.; A 

A bill (S. 2210) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Donalsonville, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2211) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Camilla, Ga. ; 

A bill (S. 2212) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Colquitt, Ga. ; 

A bill (S. 2213) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Pelham, Ga.; and 

A bill (S. 2214) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Edison, Ga.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 2215) for the relief of James E, Simpson; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 2216) for the relief of George W. Phillips; and 

A bill (S. 2217) for the relief of Le Maire M. Bryant (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2218) for the relief of William O, Sarber (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2219) for the relief of Walter D. Mattice; and 

A bill (S. 2220) for the relief of Mary B. Jenks; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2221) for the relief of Hugh R. 
Wilson, John K. Caldwell, and other diplomatic and consular 
officers and employees and representatives of the Departments 
of Commerce ani the Treasury, who suffered losses in the 
Japanese earthquake and fire; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2222) granting a pension to O. R. Van Ostrand: 

A bill (S. 2223) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Martin; 

A bill (S. 2224) granting a pension to Jacob Miller ; 

A bill (S. 2225) granting a pension to Mary B. Jenks (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2226) granting a pension to James E. Hamilton 
(with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2227) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
M. Friend (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2228) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Freese (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2229) granting a pension to Louisa J. Robertson 
(with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2230) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
C. Porter (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2231) granting a pension to Margaret Marsh (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2232) granting a pension to Clarissa Jordan (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2233) granting an increase of pension to Cephas 
H. John (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 2234) for the relief of Robert T. Jones; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2235) prohibiting the Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia from fixing rates of fare for the 
street-railway companies in the District of Columbia at rates 
in excess of those stipulated in their charters; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 87) authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate with Territories and other posses- 
sions of the United States under the provisions of sections 3, 
4, and 5 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for 
the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded 
areas, for the extension of national forests, and for other pur- 
poses, in order to promote the continuous production of timber 
on lands chiefly suitable therefor”; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (II. R. 5959) making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


APPOINTMENT TO OFFICE OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. CARAWAY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
111), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Whereas the efforts to control the sentiment and yotes of Members 
of Congress by the appointment of Members thereof to office are hurtful 
to the dignity and freedom of the Congress and to the public service, 
and is contrary to the fundamental theory of our Government, which 
recognizes three distinct and independent branches of government: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that it will deny con- 
firmation to any Member of Congress to any office to which said 
Member may be appointed if it is apparent that said Member has 
changed his position on any question pending before the body of which 
he is a Member in order to aid himself in securing any appointment by 
the President to such office. 


COLORADO RIVER COMPACT 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech delivered in the Arizona 
State Senate by the Hon. Charles H. Rutherford on the Colo- 
rado River compact. 

There being no objection the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


COLORADO River COMPACT 


Speech of Hon, Charles H. Rutherford on the Colorado River compact, 
delivered in the Arizona State Senate Wednesday, February 20, 1923 


Mr, Chairman, in arising to discuss the great issue before this body, 
the senate of the sixth legislature, I realize the greatness of the sub- 
ject, which is not only paramount in the minds of the members of 
this senate but also in the minds of the people within our State. I 
realize the solemnity of the occasion and the great responsibility with 
which we are charged, a responsibility, to my mind, greater than any 
that has ever confronted a similar body since the organization of our 
Territory in 1863. Whether we act wisely or otherwise remains to 
be seen, Whether our votes shall be commended or condemned is a 
matter for each and every one of us to decide, I am willing to accept 
the responsibility for my own action. 

We have been handicapped by the absence of facts which might 
have been supplied by the State water commissioner, and it is to be 
regretted that any bureau of this great State to which a large amount 
of funds have been appropriated from our treasury has so sadly neg- 
lected and failed to furnish us with the Information to which we 
are justly entitled. 

The question has been asked me many times in the past few weeks, 
Are you for the Santa Fe compact? To which I have given but the 
one answer, yiz, I am not, in the absence of more specific information. 
And in this connection may I add that upon the 8th day of January, 
this year, the governor of this State in his message to the legislature 
used the following language: 

“Whether the proposed pact will facilitate the early harnessing 
of the river is debatable, The pact contains no provisions for con- 
struction of any dams. It is essential that in considering the pro- 
visions of the pact all factors be taken into consideration, including 
those omitted from the pact. 

“May I not urge that every paragraph of the pact be scrutinized 
and studied carefully before any conclusions are arrived at as to 
whether or not Arizona should become a part of this contract? 

“This subject is bigger than political parties; it is bigger than 
statesmen; it is bigger than any man or the ambitions of any man; 
it is a question of what is the best thing to do for Arizona and the 
States of the Colorado Basin, for America, and for the peace of the 
world, 
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“I am not an alarmist, but I think it well to call your attention 
to the fact that American land speculators are seeking to reap huge 
profits from Japanese financiers interested in lands in lower Cali- 
fornia proposed to be irrigated from the waters of the Colorado River, 
These matters were reported in recent issues of the Los Angeles, 
Calif., papers, and should be seriously studied in connection with any 
proposed development made possible through the control of the flood 
waters of the Colorado River Basin.” 

The words of our governor I heartily approve of, and at this time 
I desire to briefly discuss the Colorado River compact itself and its 
relation to hydroelectric power and to commerce. 


THE COLORADO RIVER COMPACT AND ITS RELATION TO HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER AND TO COMMERCE 

The East has passed beyond the Mississippi and now meets the 
recoiling West in the Rocky Mountain Range in compact combat. 

The battle ground is within this chamber. The object of conten- 
tion is the Colorado River. 

What is the setting of this battle? What are the forces contending 
and their magnitudes? 

We are in the midst of a battle royal between the commercial forces 
of the East and the public of the West, 

We must take a broad view of this battle or we shall fall, 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS DIVIDE 


The Rocky Mountains divide the United States into two parts, the 
one quite dissimilar from the other. The historles of the peoples of 
the two parts are quite dissimilar and the natural resources with the 
characteristics of the country are quite dissimilar. 

The latter is in part expressed in the relative distribution of hydro- 
electric power. 

Seventy-two per cent of the total hydroelectric power of the United 
States is west of the Rockies. 5 

Forty-two per cent of the total hydroelectric power of the United 
States is found in the three States bordering on the Pacifice Ocean— 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 

There is about 30,000,000 horsepower in use within the United 
States, and about 6,000,000 horsepower of this is hydroelectric power. 

There is about 30,000,000 hydroelectric primary horsepower in the 
United States, and if the secondary power be added the horsepower 
mounts to 53,000,000. If liberal storage capacity be provided, the 
total hydroelectric power mounts toward 100,000,000, 


HYDROELECTRIC-POWER MONOPOLY 


There is an hydroelectric-power monopoly in the United States, 
clearly disclosed in the Government report Electric Power Develop- 
ment in the United States, published in 1916 in Senate Documents 
8, 9, and 10, parts 1, 2, and 3. 

There are about 1,500 eleetrie-power corporations, which are inter- 
woven and constitute a web work throughout the country, all di- 
rectly focusing in 31 banks and trust companies of New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, which latter institutions dominate hydroelectric- 
power finance. 

There {s under way a battle between these power institutions of 
the country and the public concerning power rates. There is inherent 
in the organism of the power monopoly an unalterable tendency to 
raise and maintain rates higher than the publie can afford to pay. 

The revulsion of the public against excessive rates expressed itself 
in bitter fights here and there and often in the form of attempts, with 
more or less suceess, to establish publicly owned and controlled electric- 
power institutions. 

The establishment of such publicly owned institutions is a menace to 
the power monopoly, in that the lower rates of service associated with 
public institutions react unfavorably upon the standard rates of the 
power monopoly. 

Therefore, it will be seen that it becomes a matter of business of the 
power monopoly to gain control of at least the most important hydro- 
electric resources and thus prevent the establishment of publicly owned 
and controlled hydroelectric institutions, 

These two contending forces have met at the Colorado River. 

The compact between the seven States before this body for consid- 
eration ig an expression of a phase, and only a phase, in the conten- 
tions between the two forces described. 

The power monopoly has decided advantages rooting within itself, 
and in this case further advantages on account of the weaknesses of 
the opposing forces. 

A brief explanation of the latter statement may be made. 

ARIZONA AT DISADVANTAGE 


There Hes along the Pacific Ocean three States which have bene- 
fited greatly in their development on account of free access to world 
commerce upon the sea. Wealth and population have risen by leaps 
and bounds. 

There lies between these States and the Rocky Mountain Range, 
and in the west foothills of the range, a row of States of lesser ad- 
vantages except for the specific and exceptionally generous natural 
resources In the form of mineral wealth and to a considerable extent 
hydroelectric power. Arizona is one of these States. 
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It is interesting to note that these States have been subjected to 
two commercial forces the one force reaching in from the East and 
carrying away the wealth to the East, and the other reaching in from 
the West and carrying away wealth to the West. The general result 
is that this row of States is being depleted rapidly. The increase of 
population has not been rapid, and when the wealth found in con- 
centrated form has been for the most part taken away the States will 
be left quite helpless. Look across the Colorado to Nevada as the best 
example of the latter statement. 

Those within this chamber will recall that the name Nevada was 
a synonym for el dorado and that the fantastic wealth of this State 
flowed East and West, made millionaires on the west coast and million- 
aires on the east coast. In the zenith neither the inhabitants of Ne- 
vada nor the outside public contemplated for a moment the present 
Nevada—depleted, exhausted, limp, and quivering. We may well ask, 
Is it the future picture of Arizona? 

The answer is, not if the public of Arizona rouses itself out of 
lethargy and forces fhe fight into the territory of the opponent. 

What then has the Colorado River compact to do with this? 


ANALYSIS OF ARIZONA 


The question calls for an analysis of Arizona and her setting in the 
whole, and this analysis will include the analysis of factors and 
forces within Arizona and factors and forces without Arizona. 

First, let us take a view of Arizona as she is, She has a population 
of 350,000 and her greatest resource is the intelligence of her people. 

As to material resources the report of the Arizona tax commission of 
1922 may be taken as an index. 


Valuation and percentages of State tares paid by classes 
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Arizona is at present in an agricultural and commercial depression. 
The total bonded indebtedness of the State of Arizona at present is 
$43,000,000, including State, county, and local obligations. 


The per capita tax before the war Was $17. At present it is $37. 

Approximately 12,000 farmers in Maricopa County alone are unable 
to pay their taxes this year. 

In the State there is now due nearly $4,000,000 of taxes not paid. 

Arizona and California are the two most important States relative 
to the development of the Colorado River. We may therefore take a 
glance at the summary of California. 

California has a population of about 3,500,000. It has an estimated 
total value of $7,000,000,000. California outweighs Arizona in almost 
all respects, However, Arizona occupies a position of decided advan- 
tage, not alone as against California, but also as against each and 
all of the other Colorado River Basin States, an advantage in the 
Colorado River development projects. It remains only for Arizona to 
protect her rights therein. To do this she will have an uphill fight, 
since her worst enemies are within her own borders, Specifically, as 
it stands now, those who have benefited the most out of the wonderful 
Arizona resources are her worst enemies and are the most difficult to 
fight because of their insidious methods. 


THE POWER TRUST 


The Power Trust of the United States is a colossal institution repre- 
senting as it does in total a capitalization of over $4,000,000,000, 
and if we add to this the almost inseparable gas, electric street rail- 
way and transportation lines and other public utilities, we have a 
combined value of over $15,000,000,000, all essentially financed by the 
81 trust companies and banks having a total combined resource of 
$5,000,000,000, a grand total amount of resources, as will be seen, 
approximating $20,000,000,000. This combination of wealth looks to- 
ward maintenance of domination of all the hydroelectric power re- 
sources of the country for all time. Again may we ask, of what inter- 
est is this to Arizona? 

The 75 Power Trust units in our neighboring State, California, haye 
a total capitalization of $500,000,000, and one of these units, the 
Southern California Edison Co., has reached into the Colorado River 
through the application for a license upon the Glen Canyon dam site 
and power site. There are indications that the Southern California 
Edison Co. bas joined hands with certain mining interests of Arizona 
in the attempt to acquire control of the Colorado River. 

The city of Los Angeles for itself and other California communities 
has applied for a license to build a dam and power plant at Boulder 
Canyon. The two applications mentioned represent two powerful 
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forces from California 3 Into the ‘Colorado River within the 
borders of Arizona. 

Mining interests of Arizona have taken over the Diamond Creek 
site through the Girand license. These interests came into Arizona 
from the East. 2 

There are other applications for power sites on the Colorado River 
within Arizona coming in from the East or from the West. 


DIAMOND CREEK LICENSE CARRIES CONTROL OF 4,000,000 HORSEPOWER 


What is Arizona doing in efforts to protect her rights on the 
Colorado River? She stands by as if bound hand and foot. In fact, 
she issues a free permit to private interests for the Diamond Creek 
site, a permit which if matched by a duplicate permit from the Federal 
Power Commission grants to the licensees, in effect, a perpetual com- 
mercial option and control upon all Colorado River power within 
Arizona—approximately 4,000,000 horsepower ultimate development 
and an associated control of the eonstruction of flood control and 
irrigation dams. The issuance of that permit by the water com- 
missioner was a stab to the heart of struggling Arizona. 

To those who see the full significance of it, the unfairness ex- 
hibited by the water commissioner to the 350,000 people of Arizona 
in his act of issuing the Diamond Creek permit a few days before the 
people’s legislative representatives met for the sixth legislative session, 
and without consulting with them, carries beyond the issuance of the 
permit, to the act of signing the Colorado River compact. The ques- 
tion arises as to whether all was well in Arizona’s part in the Colorado 
River compact. It all prompts the spirit of inquiry into the signing 
of the compact by the commissioner from Arizona. The values in- 
volved in both transactions are colossal and the circumstances dis- 
quieting. What part did the Diamond Creek interests have in the 
signing of the Colorado River compact and in the issuance of the 
permits? 

Can it be that the water commissioner did not know of the import 
of issuing the Diamond Creek permit? Can it be that the water 
commissioner was prompted by the highest motives for the welfare 
of the State of Arizona? The Diamond Creek card is played for a 
colossal stake. With this card passes Arizona's chance to survive. 


COLOSSAL ULTIMATE VALUE OF COLORADO RIVER POWER 


If, as we believe, the country west of the Rockies will take its place 
ultimately in commercial balance with the country east of the Rock- 
ies—having in mind the Oriental trade—we may well contemplate 
the ultimate profits involved in the ownership and control of the 
power of the Colorado River within Arizona. For if the present 
United States average net income available for dividends upon each 
horsepower per year, of $36, be taken as a factor, the total ultimate 
income from the power available on the Colorado River within 
Arizona will reach the stupendous sum of $144,000,000 per annum, 
which sum, if capitalized on the basis of 6 per cent per annum, will 
show a total capitalization of $2,400,000,000 carried by the river. 
And perhaps a greater stake than this is involved in corralling the 
Colorado River power in private ownership, thereby preventing the 
breaking down of Power Trust. rates throughout the entire United 
States and the subsequent depreciation of market values of all Power 
Trust stock outstanding. 

Can it be that the profound facts and deductions therefrom herein 
mentioned and others have no relationship to the Colorado River 
compact, and the persistent pressure for its ratification by the con- 
trolled press upon the Legislature of the State of Arizona? 

ARGUMENTS FOR COMPACT ARE ELUSIVE 


The compact in its complexity is a baling instrument. 
We have no seven States compact in force now. 
compact submitted is a new deal for Arizona, 
therefore is upon the proponents of the compact. What is their proof 
sufficient to overcome all objections? With open minds we have 
listened, anxious to adopt safe progressive measures redounding to 

the benefit of Arizona, 

According to our first impressions, the first and governing argu- 
ment submitted in favor of the compact Is that an accepfance of 
the compact by Arizona will unlock some unexplained situatfon which 
will result in the construction of some flood control and irrigation 
and power dam on the Colorado River soon. It should be added that 
no specific dam is mentioned, no assertion is made tbat there is any 
definite corollary promise made by anyone in respect to construction 
of dams. 

It is difficult to meet elusive arguments. We can only search for 
information and facts which prove the falsity of the assertions. 
Anxious to know what the Government has in mind, Representative 
O. S. French sent the following telegram : 

Proentx, Artz., February 8, 1923. 


The draft of 
The burden of proof 


Hon. Cant Haypex, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Has Congress recently appropriated $100,000 for investigation 
Boulder Canyon, Glen Canyon, and other features of the Colorado 
River? Please answer immediately. ; 

O. S. FRENCH. 
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The reply: 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 10, 1923. 
Hon, O. S. FRENCH, 
State Legislature, Phoenta, Ariz.: 

Interior appropriation aet approved January 24 carries $100,000 
for continued investigations of feasibility of irrigation, water storage, 
and related problems on Colorado River. Similar appropriation has 
been used for investigations at Boulder and Black Canyons, and this 
money may be used at Glen Canyon. See answer of Director Davis to 
question 18 in my remarks, 

CARL HAYDEN. 


Said question 18 and answer read as follows: (We quote from ex- 
tension of remarks of Hon. Caru Haypsen in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Tuesday, January 20, 1923, printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of January 31, 1923.) 

“Question 18. (Propounded by Mr. Harpen to Mr. Davis.) The 
Interior Department appropriation act for the next fiscal year con- 
tains an item making $100,000 immediately available for further engi- 
neering investigations on the Colorado River by the United States 
Reclamation Service. Is it your intention to expend any part of this 
sum im ascertaining the depth to bedrock and in obtaining other infor- 
mation relative to Glen Canyon dam site? 

“Answer 18. It has been our intention to undertake the drilling of 
the Glen Canyon site and push it to a conclusion next winter, begin- 
ning as soon as the subsidence of the summer floods will permit. If, 
however, the work of the Southern California Edison-Co., now under 
way at this site, results in satisfactory development of foundation 
conditions, it will not be necessary for the Reclamation Service to put 
in a drill outfit there.” 

The following is quoted from “(Public Doc. No. 395, 67th Cong.) 
Secondary requests: For cooperation and miscellaneous investigations, 
$100,000. For the continued investigations of the feasibility of irri- 
gation, water storage, and related problems on the Colorado River, 
and investigation of water sources of said river, $100,000." 

It is clear the Government is not now ready and will not be ready 
for at least two years to recommend a dam site for the first develop- 
ment, and to recommend a comprehensive plan for Colorado River 
development as a whole; much less is the Government ready to finance 
projects on the river. The Government and the States do not need a 
compact for some time. The major argument of the proponents of the 
compact vanishes in the light of facts. 

Do private interests seeking Colorado River power need a compact 
at once? Perhaps so, but let us find out all about them. Let them lay 
their cards on the table. Arizona has her cards on the table face up. 
Let some one in authority speak for the private interests. Let us 
have reliable facts instead of suggestions, innuendoes, mystery. The 
Colorado is too powerful to be suppressed. 


TRUTH MUST BE HAD 


Before the first dam is built we shall haye the truth. Let us have 
the truth now. Away with subtle intrigue. Let the State of Arizona 
exercise the majesty of its sovereignty and demand the truth. Then 
we shall make progress. y 

The assertions of the proponents to the effect that if the plain 
compact be approved by the legislature at this session, then the Colo- 
rado will be dammed soon are unwarranted. Such assertions rest on 
shifting sands. 

Where are the men in this chamber who will shirk the responsibility 
of exercising the power of the State to demand the truth, the power 
delegated to them by the electorate? 

From the facts that come without seeking any observer may make 
deductions as to the relations of the compact, if ratified, to private 
interests seeking power on the Colorado River. 


DIAMOND CREEK FINANCING 


The Diamond Creek permit is the only license issued by the State 
for the development of power on the Colorado River. It was issued 
to Gira but was transferred to a company admittedly financed by 
Gen. John C. Greenway, Dr. D. L. Ricketts, and other directors of the 
mining group. About $100,000 has been expended in exploration 
work at the dam site. Boast is made that funds are available as soon 
as the Federal Power Commission license is obtained; $40,000,000 is 
required for the initial investment. The individuals mentioned can 
not supply the required funds, nor can the mining corporations they 
represent supply the funds. There is only one possible source out of 
which these funds can come, namely, out of the Power Trust banks 
and trust companies. 


THE POWER TEUST IS BEHIND THE DIAMOND CREEK PROJECT 


It is reported that General Greenway has announced publicly that 
he is in favor of the adoption of the Colorado River compact, without 
amendments, by the Legislature of the State of Arizona, and that he 
fears the reservations adopted will interfere with and delay the Fed- 
eral Power Commission permit for the construction of the Diamond 
Creek Dam, in which he is interested, 
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A telegram from L, D. Ricketts was published in the Phoenix Re- 
publican under date February 14, 1923, as follows: 

“The following telegram in relation tọ the compact was received 
yesterday from Dr. L. D. Ricketts, who is now in the East: February 
14, 1923. If the legislature places limitations on the Colorado River 
compact, it virtually disapproves the pact. I believe the plan in- 
cluded in the pact is a constructive plan and marks a distinct advance, 
and I believe that the measure should be ratified as proposed in the 
and in the same form as it has already been ratified by the other 

tates.’ " s 

Is it likely that these two men advocate the adoption of the com- 
pact at their own financial loss? From the facts, we can come to only 
one conclusion, viz, that the ratification of the compact is for the best 
interests of privately owned and controlled power at Diamond Creek, 
and it follows that the compact is designed for the best interests of 
the Power Trust in their proposed development of Colorado River 
projects—a conviction entirely inconsistent with the propaganda car- 
ried in the principal dailies of the State to the effect that the Power 
Trust is opposed to the ratification of the Colorado River compact. 
We must believe that this press propaganda is put out in the hope of 
“ pulling the wool” over the eyes of the public in this perverted man- 
ner, using the prevailing prejudice against the Power Trust in molding 
public opinion into fayoring the ratification of the compact. Another 
press He is nailed down by facta. 


THE PRESS 


Having for the moment before us the subject of press propaganda, 
and still seeking light as to the best arguments of the proponents of 
the compact, we may be pardoned for utilizing the time necessary to 
the study of an editorial appearing in the Arizona Republican of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1923, and no doubt born in the highest intellectual inspira- 
tion called forth by the colossal calamity to Arizona, as pictured in 
the news colmuns of the same date, reporting the action of the House 
of Representatives of the Legislature of Arizona in adopting the com- 
pact with insurmountable amendments. The editorial follows: 

“It is sorrowful sometimes to hear grown men—physically grown 
men—try to indulge in the unwonted exercise of reasoning. We were 
reminded of that again yesterday in the comparatively few remarks 
which were made by those who were giving their reasons why they 
were opposing the striking off of the reservations from the Colorado 
River pact. 

“ Parrot-like—whoever taught it to them must some time have some- 
thing on his conscience—they declared that they were doing what they 
could to prevent the sacrifice of Arizona’ rights and the rights of 
unborn children by acceding to the bare pact, What in the name of 
high heaven could they sacrifice? What right have they in the river 
that would be surrendered or could be surrendered under this or any 
other pact that might be formed? 

“Do they not know that the compact proposed to give them rights— 
establish their rights Immediately without any action ordinarily re- 
quired to perfect rights to three times as much water as the State can 
claim? Do they not know that we have no right of way of the water 
except what we are now using, and that we can have no right to any 
more except as we can use it? So, what right of ours was threatened 
by the pact? 

“More absurd even than this declaration of a nonexistent right 
was the attempted dictation to the United States in the matter of 
negotiations with another nation. 

“The whole thing was calculated to make the gods laugh till they 
wept.” 

We surmise, under the stress of impending calamity, the great daily 
focused within this composite editorial, all the mass propact propa- 
ganda in one electric bolt designed to leave all antipact arguments 
scorched and dissipated. 

It is not for the intellects of rverage men and women to fathom the 
logic of this editorial. Rather it is for common folk to follow blindly. 
There is not a studious strain recognizable in the superhuman author, 
for if there were we should understand his thoughts. 

We are still searching for common-sense logic from the propact press 
of this State and from individual proponents of the compact. 

FORMATION AND FINANCE OF THE COLORADO RIVER COMMISSION 


By the act of the Arizona Legislature, March 5, 1921, the then 
governor, Campbell, appointed Water Commissioner Norvicl as the 
Arizona commissioner of the Colorado commission, At the same time 
$25,000 was appropriated by the legislature to meet the expenses of the 
necessary investigations. : 

Also six other States about the same time appointed commissioners 
to the Colorado River Commission, and each State appropriated $25,000 
for expenses, making a total from the seven States of $175,000, all 
available for investigations of all subjects and factors in connection 
with the proposal to attempt an adjustment of differences which had 
theretofore arisen between the seven States in respect to the develop- 
ment of the Colorado River. 

By act of Congress August 19, 1921, Mr. Hoover was appointed as 
chairman of the Colorado River Commission and to take his position 


as the eighth member. At the same time the Government appropriated 
$10,000 for his expenses, thus making a grand total of $185,000 
available for research and investigation in connection with the proposal. 


LACK OF INFORMATION 


In view of the availability of this most adequate sum of money for 
investigations, it is quite remarkable that there is very inadequate 
evidence at hand in the form of records and reports indicating what 
work.has been done, and it is strange that the commissioner represent- 
ing Arizona on the Colorado River Commission recommends the passage 
of the Colorado River compact by the Legislature of Arizona without 
submitting with his recommendation tangible record reports showing 
upon what basis he rested his judgment in signing the Colorado River 
compact. Shall we take his word for all? U 

There was available sufficient funds between the seven States to 
have printed a summary of the main facts from each State, facts 
upon which the members of the commission, we might surmise, based 
their conclusions in drawing the Colorado River compact, It is reason- 
able, indeed, upon the part of the State Legislature of Arizona to expect 
a printed record making clear the main facts herein referred to. 


MENTING OF COMMISSIONERS 


After all of the commissioners had been appointed, they met in 
Washington, D. C., in February, 1922, in conference upon Colorado 
River matters. Full record reports have not been given out in respect 
to the proceeding of this meeting; however, we can only conjecture that 
at the Washington meeting the broad plans for the proposed pact were 
laid out. 

In March and April of 1922 a series of public hearings were held in 
the Southwest. The first meeting being held at Phoenix, Ariz., the 
next meeting at Los Angeles, Calif., and other meetings in Utah and 
Colorado. 

At the Phoenix meeting, for the first time, the public learned that 
the commission had decided to confine the proposed compact to the 
distribution of the waters of the Colorado River between the various 
States interested and that the question of hydroelectric power was 
not to be considered in the compact. This decision of the commission 
was perplexing and created great confusion at the hearings, and 
members of the commission repeatedly warned the representatives 
of the public appearing before them that the discussions must be 
eonfined to the distribution of water and that power must be left out. 
But the Power Trust representatives sat by at each mecting. 

Inasmuch as water and hydroelectric power associated therewith in 
this case are inseparable; and inasmuch as the hydroelectric power 
of the Colorado River is of such great importance in the Southwest 
in connection with the development of the Colorado River, the com- 
missioners found themselves unable to maintain the line between the 
two in the discussions. Under these conditions the commissioners 
‘finally abandoned the attempt to confine the public speakers to the 
distribution ‘of the waters of the Colorado River and without dis- 
cussing power. The deliberations resolved themselves into full dis- 
cussions of both water and power, 

I will make reference to this phase later. 

After making the cireult of the Colorado River Basin States, the 
commissioners ended the conference, and each proceeded to his own 
State, Mr. Hoover leaving for Washington, D. C. 

No further conferences were held by the commissioners until No- 
vember of the same year, when the commission met at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., for the purpose of drafting a Colorado River compact. 

The meetings in Washington, D. C., of February, 1922, were held 
under executive sessions, the public being kept out. 

The conferences at Santa Fe in November were held under execu- 
tive sessions, and the public was not admitted to the deliberations. 

The public knew little or nothing about what was going on in 
the negotiations between the commissioners of the several States and 
the United States through the representative of the Government, until 
the Colorado River compact had been devised and signed by the 
commissioners and Mr, Hoover. Thereupon, the compact was sub- 
mitted to each State involved for ratification by the legislature, with 
recommendations for adoption from each and all of the Colorado 
River commissioners and from Mr. Hoover. * 

The compact is considerably involyed, and it is difficult to under- 
stand it. Certain it is that at this time the majority of the 6,000,000 
inhabitants of the seven Colorado River Basin States do not under- 
stand the terms of the compact. ‘The bold statement may be made 
that the legislators of the several States do not understand the terms 
of the compact, for if legislators of other States have such scant 
information involving the basis of the compact as have the legis- 
lators of the State of Arizona, they could not understand the com- 
pact. Nevertheless, upon the recommendations of the commissioners 
and of Mr. Hoover, five of the sister States have ratified the com- 
pact. Colorado and Arizona are still considering the measure. 


WHY WAS COLORADO RIVER POWER LEFT OUT OF THE COMPACT? 


Having before us this outline of the history of the Colorado River 
compact, an important question arises as to how and why the ques- 
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tion of power was eliminated. Who decided to confine the compact 
to the distribution of water alone? 

If we refer to the act passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Arizona authorizing the negotiations and naming a commissioner and 
to the act of Congress authorizing the seven States to negotiate a 
treaty between the seven States and the United Sates, we fail to find 
imitations and thus instructions in these acts, confining the delibera- 
tions to the distribution of water alone. 

The compact, it turns out, is only a partial contract between the 
seven States and leaves out a most important factor—power—which 
deficiency now causes great confusion, In fact, this is an insur- 
mountable objection to the compact. 

Perhaps there was justification for the secrecy maintained in the 
negotiations of the treaty. However, another broad view would be 
that, in consideration of the fact that the United States and seven 
States were inyolved in preparation of this contract, the most com- 
prehensive yet attempted between a number of the States, we might 
give expression to the view that more progress would have been made 
if all meetings had been open to the public, for such open meetings 
might haye tended to eliminate the growing suspicion that there is 
something mysterious about the elimination from the compact of a 
most important factor, viz, power. 

As we contemplate one feature or another of the Colorado River 
compact, we begin fully to realize the magnitude of the task involved 
in writing a fair treaty between seven States and the Government, 
devising principles which will work out satisfactorily in detail for 
the man on the ground wheresoever he may be within the seven 
States and who will become subject to its provisions. Over 100 years 
the doctrine of prior appropriation has been forming, and it Is still 
in the formative stage. But look, in the short space of seven months 
consideration and during two or three brief joint meetings, eight 
men have the audacity to write a new law to fit seven States and 
to lay it down over the old laws, admittedly in conflict with the 
old laws. 

What a wonderful opportunity is offered to the Power Trust. Its 
engineering and legal technicians have the choice of the old or the 
new law, or the use of both, for harassing the public in respect to 
power service and as to distribution of irrigation water. 

It is our belief that before a workable compact can be attained, 
if, indeed, a compact be deemed necessary, between the seven Colorado 
River States, we must include the distribution of water, the general 
and specifice plan of developing the Colorado River with an under- 
standing as to which project shall be built first and the sequence of 
projects thereafter, flood control, and not the least—power. If all 
of these were included in the treaty we should be able to under- 
stand the Colorado River compact. 

Even at this late date, it would be interesting and instructive 
and it would satisfy the mind of the public to have before it the 
full transcript of the negotiations and acts of the executive sessions 
held by the Colorado River Commission. 

As it stands now, in passing upon the present Colorado River com- 
pact, we come to the conelusions 

That the Colorado River compact as submitted to the Legislature of 
Arizona is only a partial, inadequate compact, and very confusing. 

That the act of the Congress of the United States approved August 
19, 1922, and authorizing the seven States of the Southwest to form a 
compact between them, and the act of the Legislature of the State of 
Arizona were broad and permitted including in the compact the dis- 
tribution of water, the selection of dam sites, the plan of developing 
power, the full contractual relationships of California, Arizona, and 
Nevada, and that all of these should have been included. 

That the compact as written will augment rather than minimize 
controversies and litigation, 

That paragraph (b), Article III, expresses a trade as explained by 
the Arizona commissioner, Arizona having turned into the “ Colorado 
system the water from all of its drainage systems in lieu of 1,000,000 
acre-feet increase per annum, as measured at Lee’s Ferry, and allotted 
to the Lower Basin (not to Arizona), and the question is raised as to 
whether Arizona will ever secure any of such increase of water allotted 
to the Lower Basin. 

That there is no provision in the compact for precaution in locations 
of dams in the river to the end that large agricultural acreages in 
western Arizona may be irrigated in the future. 

That Article III creates definite and excessive Mexican land water 
rights through the approval of seven States and the United States 
Government, and that such rights will immediately establish satisfac- 
tory sales value for certain American-owned Mexican lands, permitting 
forthwith sales and transfers of such lands to foreign people, all of 
which will lead into embarrasSing controversies between the United 
States and foreign countries in the future. 

That paragraphs (b) and (c), Article IV, have been violated by one 
who as commissioner signed the Colorado River compact at Santa Fe, 
and who, as water commissioner of Arizona, signed the permit author- 
izing the development of the Colorado River power at Diamond Creek, 
because: The Diamond Creek site has no reservoir capacity for flood 
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protection nor for regulating the flow of the Colorado River water to 
meet irrigation needs; the power from the Diamond Creek, first in the 
feld, will supply the power requirements in regions of Arizona and 
California, thereby removing the basis of financing and making impos- 
sible the construction of other dams on the Colorado River or on other 
Arizona rivers to meet demands of flood contro] and irrigation by 
interests other than the owners of the Diamond Creek power, which 
means the Colorado River will pass into a monopoly. 

That who controls a first power plant on Diamond Creek controls 
4,000,000 horsepower in Arizona, ultimately having capitalized values 
reaching into billions of dollars, controls expansion of irrigation within 
the seven States and Mexico, and must be appealed to for flood con- 
trol. Those who doubt this should study the history of the Power Trust 
in California. 

That Arizona must first remove the Diamond Creek impediment be- 
fore this State can ratify the compact in good faith. 

That the Colorado River compact in effect clears the way for the 
Power Trust to gain exclusive possession of the power of the Colorado 
River without meddlesome interference of States. The Colorado River 
compact becomes in reality good collateral for the Power Trust in 
financing Colorado River power projects. That Diamond Creek rights 
are, or will be, owned by the Power Trust. 

That what is recommended in Articles V, VI, and VII can be per- 
formed without a compact. In fact, no seven States compact is needed. 

That Article VIII is confusing to the extent that no one can under- 
stand its provisions - 

That Article IX spells litigation. 

That it is proposed that 6,000,000 people of seven States shall agree 
upon a treaty between themselves about shifting and exchanging large 
parts of property values running into the billions of dollars without 
having the necessary facts before them and without understanding the 
terms of the compact. Not even the legislators of the several States 
understand the terms of the compact, because the terms can not be 
understood. Before any compact can become effective it must be under- 
stood by the people, 

That the Colorado River compact is conflicting in its terms and con- 
fusing and full of dynamite, and that the Legislature of the State of 
Arizona should not ratify it, thereby avoiding entering upon a de- 
structive policy, and leaving Arizona Tree to proceed in constructive 
work, 

That the Legislature of the State of Arizona should not ratify in any 
form the Colorado River compact now before it for consideration. 

That public common sense will in due time make selection of the 
site for a first dam on the Colorado, and that when a specific project 
is settled upon, if necessary, our sister States will join our State in 
conference and settle all specific questions involved. It will not be 
necessary to disturb the old doctrine of prior appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I desire to say that this question is not 
to be decided lightly. What action we take here will affect countless 
millions in the years to come. We must protect the heritage of the 
people not only of this generation but for all time. This is not a 
question of persons but of principle, and principles are eternal. I 
would rather go down to eternal oblivion than to vote for this com- 
pact believing as I do that the rights of our people are not fully pro- 
tected by it. I would be false to those who have elected me as their 
representative were I to throw away lightly their rights by any hasty 
or ill-considered action, and therefore before voting to jeopardize what 
I consider rightfully belongs to the people of this State I shall oppose 
the ratification of the pact until such time as we are assured that it is 
for their safety and welfare. 


COOPERATIVE BUSINESS 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter from the All-American 
Cooperative Commission. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Cooperative News SHRVICR; 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 28, 1925. 
AUTOMOBILE COOPERATIVES CUT COST OF CARS 

French is a foreign language to Americans, but the meaning of “ La 
Cooperative Automobile” is fairly obvious. It is the name of French 
societies which put the “auto consumer” right next to the manufac- 
turer, without the intermediary of the automobile dealer. Such high 
profits have been reaped by these dealers that prospective buyers are 
not purchasing because of the high retail prices charged by the 
French auto salesmen. 

Thoroughiy alarmed, the manufacturers have been glad to enter 
into alliances with the automobile cooperatives in order to stimulate 
trade. The dealers, on the other hand, are trying to boycott the fac- 
tories but without much success. 

In Paris and other large cities, cooperatives have also been formed 
to buy accessories and supplies at wholesale prices, Medical men 
and trucking companies haye led in this move, 
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CO-OP COTTON ON PARADE 


Rocky Mount, N. C., knows all about cooperative cotton marketing. 
A “King Cotton” parade which traversed the main streets of the city, 
featuring 200 bales of the white fluff, is responsible for Rocky Mount's 
knowledge. 

We are members of the cotton pool,” Over 300,000 strong," „Or- 
ganized selling—not dumping,” and “On the way to the world’s best 
market” were some of the slogans carried high on banners, King 
Cotton parades are a common feature in cotton centers, the idea being 
sponsored by the North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Association. 


PEOPLE’S BANK HAS $15,000,000 RESOURCES 


America’s huge labor banking institutions can look with no little re- 
spect on another people's banking chain which has rolled up an euviable 
record of $15,000,000 in resources in the span of a few years. It is 
the Ukrainbank,“ otherwise known as the All-Ukrainian Cooperative 
Bank with headquarters at Kharkov and branches in every city of Rus- 
sia's granary, the Ukraine, which lies between Russia proper and former 
Austria-Hungary. Foreign branches of this powerful cooperative bank 
have been established in Berlin and London. 

More than 2,500 consumers’ cooperatives are affiliated to the Ukraine 
Bank, while 2,500 cooperatives of other types poo! their financial re- 
sources in the Kharkoy institution. The Ukrainbank has close connec- 
tions with the Narodny Bank, the remarkable cooperative bank in Mos- 
cow, the largest bank outside of Government-controlled financial agen- 
cies in the Russian Republic. 

COOPERATIVE LAUNDRY BIGGEST IN EUROPE 


Europe's largest and most modern laundry is, of course, cooperative. 
It is the Longsight unit of the Manchester District Cooperative Laun- 
dries Association, opened recently with speeches from members of Par- 
liament, city councilors, and other notables to add to the impressiveness 
of the dedication. 

American laundry machine makers at Troy, N. ¥., contributed largely 
to the equipment of this fine plant, an automatic marker, electrically 
driven “ hydro-extractors" or driers, mangles, and similar devices in- 
suring utmost economy to Manchester cooperators in their laundry 
service. The building was constructed by the Cooperative Wholesale 
Soclety's building department, and shop fittings came from the Coop- 
erative Wholesale Society's factory at Broughton. 

A fleet of trucks and delivery wagons, two other plants, and 500 
workers bear witness to the size of the Manchester laundry co-op, 
while the humane conditions for its force are measured by its wage for 
women employees, $2 a week above the regular rate. 

CO-OP EGGS TRAVEL IN OWN CARS 


Refrigerator cars, brilliantly painted with their trade-mark, are now 
carrying Washington Cooperative Egg and Poultry Association ship- 
ments to the east coast. When shipped in ordinary cars, eggs endure 
sudden changes in temperature while in transit over the mountains 
and across the Mississippi Valley. The new cars were built in the 
„ vacuum bottle“ style to obviate these changes. 

Sales of eggs by the Washington State association for the first 
eight months of 1925 amounted to $3,650,000, a 50 per cent increase 
over the similar period of 1924. The eight months’ business in eggs, 
poultry, and feeds amounted to nearly $7,000,000. 

CO-OP NEWS SERVICH AIDS INTERNATIONALISM 


The All American Cooperative Commission publishes its weekiy 
News Service in order to “tell the world about cooperation.” That 
it succeeds literally in its mission is attested by the foreign countries 
subscribing for the service. They include Poland, Victoria, England, 
Italy, Holland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, Austria, Russia, India, 
Germany, Belgium, Canada, and Esthonia. 

Although reaching millions in North America weekly with the 
news about the cooperative movement, the Cooperative News Service 
is also as widely read abroad, where it is reproduced in leading co- 
operative magazines of Europe, Asia, and Australia. The interns- 
tional scope of the Cooperative News Service is attested by the fact 
that many European cooperative papers glean from it interesting bits 
of news from other European countries, which the enterprising Ameri- 
can Cooperative News Service has received from its correspondents 


in other lands, often translating these news items from a foreign - 


language, 
WORKERS’ FLEET BUYS WIRCLESS TELEPHONES 

The workers’ cooperative “Armement Ostendais,“ known as the 
“Red Fleet” with headquarters at Ghent, has in the four years of 
its existence grown into the principal fishing concern in Belgium. 
With the recent purchase of three vessels, its fleet now totals 20 ships. 
As the result of successful experiments in speaking between ships 150 
miles apart by wireless telephone, the entire fleet_is to be equipped 
with this device as a safety measure. 

WINTER CUKES ARB PROFITLESS 


Cucumbers that grow in glass houses are doubly welcome. That's 
because they are ready for the market in the middle of winter. 
Cucumbers that grow in cooperative glass houses ate even more wel- 


come. That's because the profit has been squeezed out of them before 
they reach the consumer's table. 

They do it in England, where the Enfield Highway Cooperative 
Society specializes in cucumber and tomato production, producing its 
crop under glass. 

COOPERATORS NOT IMPERIALISTS 

When the (English) Cooperative Wholesale Society went into Africa 
for the raw materials for its soap factories, it voluntarily paid the 
natives six times what the capitalist interests were paying them for 
similar labor. Cooperative Ideals prevented the robbery of the helpless, 
says the Cooperative News of New South Wales. 

CO-OP SHOES ALL LEATHER 

Paper shoes for which leather prices are charged are known in 
England as well as here. The cooperatives have conducted a vigorous 
campaign to inform purchasers that shoes with cooperative labels are 
honest shoes. 


TAXATION AND GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have before me 
an article taken from Nation's Business, written by Representa- 
tive MaAppEN, of Illinois, who is chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives. I think it 
would be well if every citizen could read the article, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Taxes? Irs up TO You! 
(By Martin B. Mappen, Chairman House Appropriation Committee) 


I am taking time to prepare this article for“ The Nation's Business 
because its readers are American business men. From my experience 
these men are in need of first-hand facts about what Congress is doing 
toward economy in government. While the business man is heart and 
soul for saving and tax reduction, apparently he is at the same time 
quite ready to urge appropriations for purposes that may have a special 
appeal to him or to his community. 

Some time ago I spoke before the Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, 
No audience could have shown itself more heartily in favor of elimina- 
tion of waste in Government expenditures, Its approval was enthusi- 
astic and ananimous. On my way out of the meeting room about a 
dozen of those very same men came to me, individually, to urge ap- 
propriations for objects which happened to have a particular interest 
to them, and almost every one of them told me that his appropriation 
was vital to the welfare of the Government. And I believe every one 
of them was perfectly sincere about it, whether his interest lay in a 
development of Three Finger River or in the preservation of the wild 
rabbit. 

HIGHER THAN USUAL 


Of course, if Congress should fail to make reductions in expenditures 
that would be reflected in lower taxes, these same men would feel 
justified and would be justified in offering criticism. 

High taxes result from high cost of government. What is the Na- 
tion’s pocketbook ; how does it supply the funds with which to fill it? 

The Nation, so to speak, has no pocketbook. It draws from the 
pocketbook of the people for what funds it needs to conduct the Gov- 
ernment, and the draft on the people’s pocketbook is light or heavy, 
depending upon the economy or extravagance of the Government. 

We are living in a period of high taxes. That Is because the gov- 
ernment costs are higher than usual, but the costs of government in 
the Nation are not as high as they were. Those in command of the 
Nation’s Government have been devoting themselves energetically to 
reducing the costs since the close of the war. During the war period, 
of course, the cost was high, extremely high; indeed, the entire ex- 
penditures during the war period were more than twice as much as 
the cost from the day of the signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence to the day war was declared against Germany. 

7 SURPLUS CREATED 

Prior to the war the annual cost of the National Government 
amounted to about a billion dollars. In 1919, the year after the close 
of the war, the cost amounted to nineteen billions. That has been 
reduced until now it amounts annually to but three and a half billion 
dollars. 

Since the war closed the committee over which I preside has refused 
administrative requests for funds amounting in the aggregate to 
$4,236,000,000. This has resulted in creating a surplus which has 
been used to pay off $5,000,000,000 the public debt, which was $25,500,- 
000,000 at the close of the war and is now $20,500,000,000. 

During the period in which this reduction of the public debt has 
taken place the tax on incomes has been reduced to 51,250,000, 000; 
$800,000,000 was taken off in 1921 and $450,000,000 in 1924. 

The work of the appropriating authorities in reducing government 
costs is neither pleasant nor easy; it is onerous, but it has to be 
done, and we do it as thoroughly as we can; we do not allow anyone to 
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drive us into an appropriation for an extravagant waste if we under- 
stand the situation, and we endeavor to understand the situation 
thoroughly. 

For example, when an appropriation is requested, witnesses are 
called. They are required to testify on every phase of the purpose 
for which the money is required, and we sometinres find that the 
branch of the administrative service requesting the appropriation is 
endeavoring to perform a function that is already being performed by 
another branch, Again, we sometimes find that the function sought 
to be performed is unnecessary, and we sometimes find that the pro- 
posed cost of performing a necessary function is too high, and we 
have to reduce it. 

We analyze every request made and compel the witnesses to testify in 
very great detail, and unless the sort of case is made that would be 
required to be made by a person wishing to borrow money at a bank, 
the appropriation is denied, 


MEAL ESTIMATE OFF $7,000,000 


As an instance, we had officials from the Shipping Board lay their 
budget before us for $125,000,000. When we went over the figures 
we found an estimate of $1.25 a day for meals for each of the 40,000 
men employed on ships, whereas the actual cost for the preceding year 
was 75 cents a day. 

The difference in that one item between what was asked and what 
was actually needed amounted to more than $7,000,000 a year. What 
the average business man would do if he had responsible men in his 
institution submit an estimate of that nature I do not know, but I 
have an idea. When the appropriations were finally made, instead of 
receiving $125,000,000 out of the Treasury, the Shipping Board was 
given $48,500,000. 

In the course of our investigation we cut all duplication and tripli- 
cation in the departments and bureaus, We aim to have only one 
agency performing the same function. We do not always succeed 
in eliminating all duplication, because we do not always succeed in 
finding this duplication, but wherever it is found it is eliminated. 

It is not at all unusual with all of the bureaus and divisions and 
overlapping activities of the various departments of the Government 
to have a request for an appropriation for certain work come from one 
department and then in the course of time have a demand for money 
for almost the identical work come from another. Sometimes the item 
may be only $10,000 or $12,000. The only way we can guard against 
this duplication is by constant investigation and study. 

We frequently have an agency come for money to enable it to 
engage in some worth-while investigation, but when requested by the 
Committee on Appropriations to show why this particular agency 
should make the investigation it frequently happens that no good 
reasons can be given. 

The Committee on Appropriations is always able to show whether 
such an investigation has already been made and if so what the 
result of it bas been. In every such case we not only prevent duplica- 
tion, but prevent actual expenditure by refusing further funds for that 
purpose. 

Unfortunately, the Congress can not rely for information fully upon 
sources that would seem to be unquestionable. Perhaps it is human 
nature that a man who is engaged in a certain line of work exagger- 
ates its relative importance and makes his estimates accordingly. 
After the war we had a large Army and Navy, and when the thor- 
oughly trained officers made up their budgets we found that the com- 
bined estimates for the two services, including universal military train- 
ing, reached $2,800,000,000 a year, or almost three times as much as 
all of our Government expenses 20 years ago. 

These men honestly believed that that amount was necessary for the 
maintenance of proper defense for the Government, and it was our 
business to show them how impossible their estimates were. Who was 
going to pay for this? 

Or, to take a later instance, when the Navy officials asked for 
$11,500,000 for surplus fuel we found that they thought they might 
possibly require that, but proved to them in fact that they did not. 
They got along without it. 

We have had a large personnel estimate laid before us, carefully pre- 
pared, showing that the fleet required a certain number of men; that 
these were absolutely necessary to the peace-time maintenance and 
operations. We allowed them every ship they asked under this esti- 
mate, and then when we actually checked up the necessary crews for 
all of those ships we found that there was still a surplus of 29,000 
men without any specified duty or any specified place. 

It would be reasonable for the Member of Congress to expect definite 
support from the business men, from all the citizens and taxpayers, in 
this effort to eliminate waste. 

The country is for economy; we all agree. But let the chief of 
some minor bureau of the Government come before us with assess- 
ments, The moment he finds that we are cutting down what he thinks 
necessary, telegrams go out to organizations, individuals, over the en- 
tire country, and the next morning we will bave a thousand telegrams 
urging us to grant this particular appropriation as it is vital to the 
welfare of our Government.” 
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We have found many instances where the very men who sent us 
telegrams urging these expenditures have written us a few days be- 
fore and a few days after demanding that we cut appropriations and 
reduce taxes. For a while we called their attention to this, but we 
have even ceased that. These letters and telegrams, this manufactured 
influence, to spend, spend, spend, I should say right here are without 
effect. We feel that the responsibility lies with Congress and we are 
ready to accept it, and all of that class of matter goes into the waste- 
basket. 

THA PEOPLE MUST COOPERATE 


At the close of the fiscal year, June 30, last, the Government had a 
surplus of $250,000,000, which was applied to the payment of the 
funded debt. It is expected that at the close of the fiscal year June 
80 next, there will be a surplus of between $350,000,000 and $375,- 
000,000, and this surplus will be applied to a reduction in taxes 
amounting to something like $350,000,000. 

It is hoped that the Congress early in the new session will present 
and pass a revenue act providing for this reduction and thus give the 
income taxpayers of the country the benefit of the reduced rates on 
the schedules which they will be called upon to file on the 15th of 
March. 

Nothing but the most diligent and determined effort on the part of 
those charged with the responsibility of conducting the Government 
has made the reduction of the public debt and tax rates possible. 

While the National Government is reducing its expenses, the city, 
county, and State governments are increasing theirs, so that the tax- 
payers are probably not paying less in the aggregate than they were 
before the Government cut its expenses to the bone. The difficulty 
lies mainly with the people themselves; they continue to insist on 
Government activities which ought not to be assumed and they demand 
appropriations which ought not to be made, unmindful that every 
appropriation must be followed by a tax. 

If the taxes are to be reduced in keeping with the general trend of 
sentiment there must be cooperation on the part of the people with the 
Government officials who are anxious for an economical Government. 
The people themselves can not continue to insist on Government activi- 
ties unless they are willing to pay the cost. 

Cities frequently shift as much of their burdens as they can to the 
State, and the State finally endeavors to shift its burden to the Nation. 
Whichever unit of Government conducts the activity demanded by the 
people, the people themselyes pay the cost. 

The best government is that which is closest to the people. The 
people themselves should keep a watchful eye over their Government 
officials; they should insist on proper economy; they should demand 
that no Government activity be engaged in which is unnecessary; they 
should keep constantly in mind the fact that the Government has no 
machinery of its own with which to make the funds to pay the bills. 
They should realize these bills can only be paid through tax levies; 
that the tax levies must be imposed upon the people, and that in the 
last analysis, whether the National Government or the city or State 
government imposes the tax, the people pay it. The people must not 
delude themselves with the thought that the transfer of the activity 
from one Government agency to another will relieve them of the tax 
burden; it will not, it can not, for the people make up the Nation, 
whether within or without State lines, and the Federal Government is 
but the agency of the people wherever they may live within the con- 
fines of the Nation. 

You taxpayers may think that when you are passing an activity 
with its attendant costs from the city to the State and from the State 
to the Federal Government, you are also passing the taxes to the Fed- 
eral Government. Think it over and you will find that eventually you 
yourself pay the cost just the same. The only difference is that you 
are putting some one in charge of that activity who is located perhaps 
a thousand miles away from where the work is being done. You would 
probably have saved money and obtained better results if you had kept 
the supervision in your own community. 

The men who file tax schedules are not the men who pay all the 
taxes. The man who really files a tax schedule and pays the amount 
called for on its face into the Treasury adds the amount of the tax to 
the cost of the article which he sells to the man who has no tax 
schedule to file, so that in the long run the man who thinks he escapes 
the tax is the man who pays it. 

If this fact could be impressed upon all people, those who pay taxes 
direct and those who do not, it would be easy to make them understand 
that when bonds are proposed to be issued by governments for un- 
justifiable purposes the vote cast for the authority to issue these bonds 
by the government officials is a vote to impose additional burdens of 
taxation on those who cast the votes. 

If, for example, as the case now Is, rents are tremendously high, 
those who rent must realize that there is a cause for this. What is 
the cause? Let's stop and think about it for a minute. Is it because 
the owner of the building is avaricious and demands an excessive rent 
that is unjustifiable or is it because the investment in the property 
makes it impossible for him to do otherwise? 

Building costs are much higher than they ever were, An analysis 
of what enters into the cost might not be amiss at this point. Before 
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the war bricklayers, for example, laid something like 2,500 bricks a 
day in a 12-inch wall and received $4 a day for their work. To-day 
I understand they lay 650 bricks and receive $12 and $16 a day. A 
plasterer before the war put on 150 yards of plaster a day and received 
from $3 to $4 a day, whereas now he puts on 30 yards and receives $25, 

The cost of everything else entering into building construction 
is in proportion to this, and hence it is readily seen that the building 
costs four times as much as it formerly did. Therefore the rents are 
correspondingly high, so that the fact is that the man who pays the 
rent pays the tax, for in addition to the building cost the tax is added 
to the rent. So the citizen who is not called upon to file a schedule 
indicating his income must realize that the burden of taxation falls 
upon him. 

If he could get that clearly in his mind and act accordingly, the 
costs of rents and of commodities which he is called upon to pay for 
out of his meager income would be reduced to the extent that the 
cost of building construction and taxation is excessive. 

But it is not confined to building construction and taxes; it applies 
everywhere, and while we frequently hear it said that John Jones 
pays the volume of taxes, John Jones transfers what he pays to the 
man down the line who is presumed to pay no taxes. The remedy 
for this, as I have said, lies with the man down the line. He is the 
most numerous of our citizens. He can, by his vote, prevent wasteful 
expenditures in government and to the extent that he prevents this 
wasteful expenditure he reduces the high costs. 

How often we hear the call for business methods in government. 
To-day we have a Congress that is in fact a body working on a 
business basis. 

PORK BARREL HAS DISAPPEARED 


The Member of 40 years ago would not kuow his way about a 
Congress of to-day. Once it was a debating society; now a business 
organization. “In the good old days“ the pork barrel was the main 
point of interest; to-day it is almost nonexistant. There are just 
as good orators in Congress to-day as there eyer were, but there is no 
time for oratory. 

Congress as it stands to-day is the only representative of the one 
great unorganized class—the taxpayer, and his is the only side we 
can see. 

We are surrounded by an almost endless number of highly organized 
groups, each enthusiastic about its own activity and each using every 
possible effort and influence to have the Government support its pur- 
poses with liberal appropriations. They can use every dollar allotted 
and always are firmly convinced they need more. Their friends are 
in every corner, It is this great massed influence that we as repre- 
sentatives of the unorganized taxpayers have to resist, and It takes 12 
months a year to do it. 

Here again I want to call attention to the fact that the people 
themselves have the remedy. They can demand of their officials that 
economy be exercised and that demand, once observed, will bring 
about the desired result. 

Before the war the country owed a billion dollars and the annual 
interest charge amounted to $22,000,000. At the close of the war, as 
I have previously stated, the aggregate of the national debt was 
$25,500,000,000 and the interest paid annually $1,024,000,000. The 
reduction of the debt by $5,000,000,000 has reduced the interest by 
$144,000,000 a year. 

High rates of taxation on incomes have forced many people who 
have had to pay large taxes to invest their savings in tax-free securi- 
ties. For example, incomes of a certain class paid 73 per cent 
in taxes. That has been reduced to 42 per cent. I have always 
maintained that in times of peace people will not work to earn an 
income upon which they are required to pay 73 per cent nor even 42 per 
cent to the Government. 

A maximum 15 per cent surtax rate on incomes would, I believe, 
yield to the Treasury as much if not more than the 42 per cent rate, 
and I favor the limitation of a 15 per cent maximum surtax on incomes. 
I think, too, that a 5 per cent maximum normal tax should be the 
limit, and on incomes from $1,000 to $5,000 I think the tax rate 
should not exceed 1 per cent. > 

Estate taxes should be abolished. The colection of this tax tends 
to bankrupt the estate, and I prefer a live, taxpaying estate to a 
bankrupt, mortgaged institution which takes it out of the taxpaying 
class. Tax publicity should be abolished. It serves no good purpose. 

If there is anything which seems absurd in our tax system, it is the 
requirement for the payment of a tax on gifts. If a man wants to 
give something away, why should he have to pay a tax for the privilege 
of doing it? 

We have many nuisance taxes that are annoying and useless and 
expensive of collection. They should be abolished. Taxes on auto- 
mobile sales, I think, may be classed as one of these. The automobile 
is taxed for almost everything now. In most States there is a gasoline 
tax, and they all have a license tax. Every time the wheels of an auto- 
mobile turn around there is a new tax applied. 

GAS TAX THE MOST EQUITABLE 


The most equitable tax, I think, to be applied in connection with 
the operation of automobiles is the gasoline tax by the States. That 
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tax is easy to collect. It can be used for the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads, and the automobile owner who pays it pays for just 
the amount of use he makes of the road. What is there that could be 
more just than that? 

First and last let it be remembered that the American people have 
always been in the habit of demanding the things they want when 
they want them, and then when the time comes to pay the tax on the 
things they demanded and received, they complain of the high cost of 
government, 

To obviate that, I recommend the cooperation of the people, either 
through organizations or otherwise, with those of their officials who 
are inclined to give an economical administration of public affairs. 
They can cooperate either as individuals or as organizations, and in 
the creation of decent public sentiment in favor of economy in gov- 
ernment they can present their views to those who are responsible for 
the conduct of the Government. 

Their views will be welcomed. They are invited to present them, 
fs far as this section of the Government goes, and to the extent that 
it is possible to act upon them they will receive consideration, 

This kind of cooperation throughout the country among the people 
with the officials will bring about economy in Government, reduction in 
taxes, more contentment, more employment, more development of 
industry, and more happiness in the homes. 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to present to the Senate 
this morning two resolutions touching a matter so urgent in 
character as to admit of no delay, and I shall accordingly ask 
for their immediate consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. As the Senator is going to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the resolutions, I suggest 
that he first have them read. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask leave to explain the nature of the reso- 
lutions first. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. In the year 1912 a decree was entered by 
consent in the United States Court for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania against the Aluminum Co. of America, the effect 
of which was to restrain it from certain practices of commerce 
alleged to be monopolistic in character or at least tending to 
the creation of a monopoly. In the year 1922 Senate Resolu- 
tion 127 was adopted directing the Federal Trade Commission 
to inquire into the condition of industries producing household 
utensils. They made special inquiry into the matter of the 
production of utensils of aluminum, as the result of which they 
reached the conclusion that the Aluminum Co. of America had 
been guilty of practices violative of the decree of the court in 
1912 in continuing the practices which were enjoined by that 
decree. They reported their findings to the Attorney General 
of the United States in the month of October, 1924, it being 
the duty of the Attorney General under those circumstances to 
inquire whether proceedings in contempt under the criminal 
statute should be instituted. 

The Attorney General reported to the chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on the 30th day of January, 1925; that 
upon a study of the report, with the documents transmitted 
therewith, he found that the charges so made by the Federal 
Trade Commission were well sustained and that the Aluminum 
Co. of America was in contempt in consequence of a violation 
of the decree; but he stated in his letter to the commission that 
its inquiry had been carried on only down to the year 1922 
and he found it necessary to continue the investigation to 
ascertain whether the practices thus denounced, violative of 
the decree of 1912, had been continued after the year 1922, the 
occasion being that there is a one-year statute of limitations 
against proceedings for contempt for the violation of a decree 
of this character and it became necessary to ascertain whether 
the practices were continued down to a period within one year 
prior to the institution of the proceedings. 

Attorney General Stone went out of office and became Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States and 
the investigation has presumably been continued by his suc- 
cessor, the present Attorney General. On last Saturday, the 
2d day of January, 1926, the Assistant Attorney General, 
William J. Donovan, gave to the press a statement to the effect 
that the investigation was still being continued, that it was 
in progress, and that a report might be expected within a 
period of three weeks from that date, which would carry it 
down to about the 23d of the present month. Now if the 
Aluminum Co. of America, warned by the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission that proceedings for contempt 
might be instituted against it if it continued those practices, 
discontinued those practices in October, 1024, the statute of 
limitations has already run against proceedings for contempt 
and none can be instituted. If, however, it treated the report 
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of the commission with the same contempt with which it 
treated the decree of the United States Court for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania and continued those practices down 
to the time when the Attorney General reported that he found 
it was so guilty of those practices, namely, the 30th day of 
January, 1925, and proceedings for contempt are not instituted 
before the 30th day of January, 1926, the statute of limitations 
will have run. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I shall submit two resolutions, 
the first providing that the Committee on the Judiciary be 
directed forthwith to institute an inquiry as to whether the 
investigation directed by Attorney General Stone has been 
prosecuted with due diligence. Of course, if it takes a year 
or more than a year to ascertain whether any of the great 
corporations, against which decrees have been rendered en- 
joining them from certain practices, have actually been guilty 
or not, we shall have to extend the statute of limitations or 
else wipe it off the Statute Book. 

The other resolution deals with another feature of the situa- 
tion. The commission reported on the 10th day of October, 
1924, to the Attorney General sending him an advance copy, 
a typed copy, of their report which would presently be printed, 
to the effect that this violation of the decree had taken place. 
A few days afterwards the commission passed a resolution 
directing that a copy of their report be sent to the Attorney 
General together with all evidence gathered by the commission. 

The commission, as it is well understood, is equipped with 
a most extraordinarily efficient body of investigators and eco- 
nomists who are able to appreciate the effect upon commerce 
of particular evidence. A large portion of this evidence they 
got from the Aluminum Co. of America itself and from 
its correspondence with varions parties. They directed that 
all of this be transmitted to the Attorney General in accord- 
ance with a practice that had been observed, I take it, from the 
beginning of the work of the commission. But they found that 
the evidence was so voluminous that they subsequently sent 
word to the Attorney General that the time necessary and the 


expense attendant upon the matter was so great that they - 


would put the matter at his disposal and he could send a repre- 
sentative to the commission to take copies of all of the eri- 
dence. Accordingly the Attorney General sent word that a 
representative of the Department of Justice would go to the 
commission and make copies of all of the evidence. 

The next day the commission by a vote of 3 to 2 adopted a 
resolution to the effect that they would not permit the Attorney 
General to make an inspection or to have access to any part 
of this evidence which came from the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica. So the investigation is being conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice without the aid of the all-important evidence 
in the possession of the Federal Trade Commission which they 
secured from the files of the Aluminum Co, of America. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did they give any reason for declining to 
allow the Attorney General to have copies of the evidence? 

Mr. WALSH. The resolution of the commission is set out 
in the resolution which I shall offer. I send the resolutions 
to the desk and ask that the clerk read the one first referred to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 109), as follows: 


Whereas under and pursuant to Senate Resolution 127, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session, the Federal Trade Commission conducted an 
inyestigation of the aluminum cooking-utensil industry, as a result of 
which it found, and on October 8, 1924, reported to the Attorney 
General, that the Aluminum Co. of America had been pursuing prac- 
tices in commerce violative of the decree of the District Court of the 
United States for the Western District of Pennsylvania, rendered in 
the year 1912, and was consequently in contempt of that court; and 

Whereas on the 30th day of January, 1925, the then Attorney Gen- 
eral, Hon. Harlan F. Stone, addressed a letter to the chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission in which he stated: “It is apparent, there- 
fore, that during the time covered by your report the Aluminum Co. of 
America violated several provisions of the decree; that with respect 
to some of the practices complained of—they were so frequent and 
long continued—a fair inference is the company either was indifferent 
to the provisions of the decree or knowingly intended that its pro- 
visions should be disregarded, with a view to suppressing competition 
in the aluminum industry”; and in the said letter stated that inas- 
much as the investigation conducted by the Federal Trade Commission 
was carried down only to the year 1922 it became necessary to prose- 
cute a further Inquiry to ascertain whether the practice as announced 
had been continued since that year, which investigation he asserted 
the department would have made, the necessity for it arising from the 
fact that under the law no proceeding for contempt can be maintained 
unless begun within one year from the date of the act complained of; 
and > 
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Whereas on the 2d day of January, 1926, a statement was given to 
the public press by Assistant Attorney General William J. Donovan 
to the effect that such examination is still in progress and that its 
completion might be expected within three weeks; and 

Whereas if the unlawful practices charged by the Federal Trade 
Commission to haye been pursued were discontinued upon the making 
of their report to the Attorney General the statute of limitations will 
already have run against any proceedings for contempt based upon 
such practices, and if they were continued thereafter and discontinued 
ouly upon the promulgation of the letter of the Attorney General on 
the 30th day of January, 1925, the statute will have ran on the 30th 
day of the current month: Be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate be, and 
it hereby is, directed forthwith to institute an inquiry as to whether 
due expedition has been observed by the Department of Justice in the 
prosecution of the inquiry so initiated on the direction of former 
Attorney General Stone, or which he reported wouid be initiated. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senate I ask that the Secretary read the second resolution 
which I have offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. y : 

The resolution (S. Res. 110) was read, as follows: 


Whereas under and pursuant to Senate Resolution 127, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session, the Federal Trade Commission conducted an 
investigation of the aluminum cooking utensil industry, as a result of 
which it found, and on October 8, 1924, reported to the Attorney 
General that the Aluminum Co. of America had been pursuing practices 
in commerce violative of the decree of the District Court of the 
United States for the Western District of Pennsylvania, rendered in 
the year 1912, and was consequently in contempt of that court; and 

Whereas on the 30th day of January, 1925, the then Attorney 
General, Hon. Harlan F. Stone, addressed a letter to the chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission in which he states, “It is apparent, 
therefore, that during the time covered by your report the Aluminum 
Co. of America violated several provisions of the decree; that with 
respect to some of the practices complained of—they were so frequent 
and long continned—a fair inference is the company either was in- 
different to the provisions of the decree or knowingly intended that its 
provisions should be disregarded, with a view to suppressing competi- 
tion in the aluminum industry,” and in the said letter stated that 
inasmuch as the investigation conducted by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was carried down only to the year 1922, it became necessary 
to prosecute a further inquiry to ascertain whether the practice as 
announced had been continued since that year, which inyestigation he 
asserted the department would have made, the necessity for it arising 
from the fact that under the law no proceeding for contempt can be 
maintained unless begun within one year from the date of the act com- 
plained of; and 

Whereas on October 17, 1924, the Federal Trade Commission adopted 
a resolution as follows, to wit, “That the report (being an advance 
typed copy of the report above referred to) and all evidence in sup- 
port thereof be transmitted to the Attorney General forthwith"; and 

Whereas the transcribing of the evidence for the use of the Attorney 
General involved so much time and expense that on October 20, 1924, 
the chairman of the commission addressed a letter to the Attorney 
Genera] in which he said that the better course would be to grant him 
“immediate access to the files at the office of the commission. 
* * * Accordingly the commission extends to you and your repre- 
sentatives an invitation to examine the evidence in support of this 
report in the files of the commission, with the understanding that 
such portions as are desired by the Department of Justice will be 
photostated and copies furnished. The commission will be glad to 
place at your disposal an office adjacent to the files, and will also 
furnish the assistance of an employee familiar with the contents of the 
files to aid your representative in the examination. 

„By direction of the commission“; 

And 

Whereas on February 10, 1925, the Federal Trade Commission by 
resolution extended a further invitation to the Attorney General to 
examine all evidence in its possession, upon which said report was 
based, which brought from the Department of Justice the information 
that a special agent of that department be granted the privilege of 
inspecting and making copies of the evidence in the possession of the 
commission in support of its report; and 

Whereas on the 11th day of February, 1925, the commission adopted 
a resolution in terms as follows: 

“That in accordance with a previous ruling by the commission upon 
a similar state of facts, that the Information requested be furnished 
by the commission subject to the qualification that material obtained 
from the Aluminam Co. of America itself shall not be made available, 
but shall be kept confidential“; and 

Whereas the investigation so directed by former Attorney General 
Stone is being prosecuted by the Department of Justice without the 
-aid of documentary and other evidence in the possession of the Federal 
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Trade Commission, obtained from the Aluminum Co. of America and 
otherwise, upon which its said report was founded: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he hereby is, directed 
to advise the Senate whether, in his opinion, the objection of the 
Federal Trade Commission to his having access to the evidence in its 
possession upon which its report was founded is well sustained in 
law, and if in his opinion it is not, what steps he has taken or con- 
templates taking to require snid commission to permit him to have ac- 


cess to and to take copies of the same. 


Mr. WALSH. I now ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution which I first sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Montana a question before we proceed with the consideration 
of the resolution. As I understand, under one condition of 
facts which the Senator has stated the statute of limitations 
has arent run with reference to contempt proceedings in this 
case 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. And also that with reference to another state 
of facts it is supposed that the statute will expire about the 
27th of this month? 

Mr. WALSH. It will expire on the 30th of this month. 

Mr. BORAH. I have only this suggestion to make: If the 
inquiry should be completed we would likely not be able be- 
tween now and the 30th to enact the amendment extending the 
time, would we? 

Mr. WALSH. I realize that the time is exceedingly brief. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ater from Montana yield for another question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Has the Senator any reason to 
think or any evidence to show that acts did occur up to the 
30th of January of last year and terminated then? In other 
words, has the Senator reason to think that the statute will 
run on the 30th of this month, or is that purely hypothetical? 

Mr. WALSH. I have no information whatever as to whether 
the Aluminum Co. did continue its violations and is still 
every day in violation of the decree or whether it, warned, as 
it naturally would be, stopped; but if it did stop—and one 
would naturally think that it would—ihe statute of limitations 
is running. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the use of the date Janu- 
ary 30, 1925, is entirely hypothetical? 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
sition? 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. The Attorney General of the 
United States recites that they have been violating the terms 
of the decree. Of course, that means if they continue to do 
that they are going to be cited for contempt. They might prior 
to that time have taken a chance, but I would naturally 
think they would be so apprehensive about what a court would 
do under those circumstances that they would discontinue 
their violations. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I myself know nothing about 
it; but it seems their apprehension would have arisen when 
the Federal Trade Commission reported in October, 1924. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That may be right. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I agree with the Senator that 
the statute of limitations is altogether too brief in time. 

Mr. WALSH. Bear in mind, I do not so assert, and I am 
not prepared to assert, that I would agree to extend the period 
of the statute unless upon the investigation which I ask it is 
disclosed that by the exercise of reasonable diligence the facts 
can not be assembled in a year. My own judgment about the 
matter is that three months ought to be ample. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It occurs fo me that the adop- 
tion of the resolution by the Senate without any effort to 
secure an explanation from the Attorney General by corre- 
spondence or inquiry involves a sort of reflection upon the 
Attorney General which the facts scarcely justify, 

Mr. WALSH. I would hardiy say that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. For that reason I think, Mr. 
President, I will ask that the resolution go over under the 
rule until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At the request of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the resolution will go over under the rule. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the second resolution. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I make the same request in 
that case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
the rule. 


And is based on that suppo- 


The resolution will go over under 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, has morning business 
closed? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Morning business has not closed. 
Concurrent and other resolutions are in order. If there be 
none, the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution coming over 
from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 103) submitted 
by Mr. Suoor January 4, 1926, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance of the United States 
Senate is hereby directed to conduct an investigation of the opera- 
tion of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 and of the functions and 
activities of the United States Tariff Commission, and report to the 
Senate the results of its investigations, with recommendations, before 
the close of the present session. 

The investigation sball relate, among other subjects, to— 

First. The powers conferred upon the Tariff Commission by section 
815. 

Second, The rules and regulations adopted by the Tariff Commission 
for the application of the statute. 

Third, The procedure of the commission in the conduct of its inves- 
tigations and of its public hearings. 

Fourth. The number and nature of the applications received by the 
commission for action under section 315. 

Fifth. The number of investigations instituted. 

Sixth. The number of investigations completed. 

Seventh. The methods employed to ascertain domestic and foreign 
costs of production. 

Eighth. The methods by which the principal competing country is 
determined. 

Ninth. The methods by which the difference in costs of production 
in the United States and in the principal competing country are ascer- 
tained. 

Tenth. The part taken by economists and experts of the staff in 
investigations conducted pursuant to the provisions of section 315. 

Eleventh. What use bas been made of invoice prices as evidence 
of cost of production and in what manner such use of invoice prices 
could be extended, 

Twelfth, The difficulties, if any, encountered in the application of 
the provisions of section 315, and amendments to or changes in sec- 
tion 315 that appear necessary or desirable. 

The committee is authorized to summon witnesses, administer oaths, 
take testimony, and to require the production of papers, books, and 
records of the Tariff Commission, so far as authorized by law. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as Senate Resolution No. 102, 
which was submitted yesterday by my colleague [Mr. KiNe], 
necessarily will have to be referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I do not 
want to take any advantage of that fact, even if I had the 
right to do so, I, therefore, suggest that the resolution of my 
colleague, together with the resolution which has just been 
read, may be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in reading the resolution I 
did not observe whether there was any inquiry proposed as 
to the constitutionality of section 315. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is nothing in the resolution specifi- 
cally that provides for an inquiry into that question. The 
broad inference is that that question could be considered as 
well as others; but there were certain questions which I wanted 
to have especially considered, and, therefore, I mentioned them 
in the resolution. 

Mr, BORAH. May I ask, has the Senator or any member of 
the Finance Committee introduced a bill to repeal section 315? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has not come to my attention that any 
Senator has introduced such a bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would not be in order in the Senate, any- 
way. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I may state to the Senator that it would 
not be in order in the Senate, anyway. 

Mr. BORAH. What would not be in order? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the Constitution, the House of Repre- 
sentatives must originate the legislation, 


Mr. BORAH. So far as this particular measure and this 
particular provision are concerned, I do not agree with the 
Senator. 


Mr. SMOOT. It either raises revenue or decreases it, as the 
case may be. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator from Utah. Has he an understanding 
with his colleagne, who appears not to be in the Chamber at 
the present time? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he is not here. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I would suggest that the Senator let the 
matter go over until his colleague can be here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the position I had taken was such 
that no one could object to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think anybody can. I think the 
resolutions would have to go to the Committee to Andit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no Senator but that knows that my 
colleague's resolution has to go there. I do not want to take 
any advantage at all of that fact, and I am perfectly willing 
that mine shall go there, too. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; 1 think they will both have to go there 
eventually. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then why not now? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know why not now; but the Sen- 
ator’s colleague is not here. He is absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think I shall join in the 
request of the Senator from Nebraska that the matter may 
stand over until the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] is in 
the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to its going over, Mr. 
President, but it seems to me that it is just haggling. I have 
no objection to letting it go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to make a suggestion 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Nebraska wants to talk 
on the subject, he can go on now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not particular about that. It.seems to 
me ordinary fairness, however. I have not talked with the 
Senator’s colleague about the action that he proposes to take 
here; but everybody knows that on yesterday the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kine] introduced a resolution on this 
subject, prior to the introduction of the one introduced by the 
senior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have referred to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that ordinary fairness and 
ordinary courtesy, unless there is some reason to the contrary, 
would require the senior Senator from Utah to wait at least 
until his colleague can have an opportunity to be heard. I do 
not know that the Senator’s colleague has any objection. I 
have not any, and so far as the discussion of the matter is 
concerned I am ready to discuss it right now; and if the Sen- 
ator wants to have a debate on it, I will proceed immediately 
if I can haye an understanding that I can have the necessary 
time and will not interfere with what I supposed was really a 
special order for to-day. 

I do not care for any delay. I do not care whether the 
resolution goes to the committee or not. I am not haggling; 
and the Senator will find out, before we get through with this 
resolution, that some other things will be brought to light that 
are not haggling, but that will shock the conscience of the 
American people. I would just as soon proceed now as at any 
other time, if that is what the Senator wants. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington has 
the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr, SMOOT. I simply said that I wanted to be fair, and I 
think I was perfectly fair. I think I was perfectly reasonable 
in requesting what I did. There is no Senator here but that 
knows that the resolution of my colleague has to go to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. There is a question as to whether the resolution 
offered by me would have to go there, because the investiga- 
tion has already been authorized by the committee. There- 
fore I did not want to take any advantage, nor would I take 
any advantage, and if the junior Senator from Utah had been 
in the Chamber I would have asked him this very thing; but 
he was not here, and there could not be any advantage taken 
of him in any way, shape, or form, notwithstanding what the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has already stated. 

Mr. KING entered the Chamber. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I desire to make 
a suggestion to the Senator. As I understand, the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
does not really go into the merits of a resolution that is re- 
ferred to it. It does not make any special investigation or 
study as to whether or not the investigation called for should 
be made; and I think that policy of the committee has fol- 
lowed practically a direction of the Senate. It is not really 


the policy that the committee itself adopted, but I think that 
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was the direction of the Senate a short time ago—two or three 
years ago. : 

It seems to me that the wise and proper course with refer- 
ence to resolutions of this kind would be first to refer them to 
the committee having jurisdiction over the subject matter of 
the resolution, so that that committee may investigate the 
matter sufficiently to determine whether or not such an in- 
vestigation should be made; and then, if it reports favorably, 
the resolution could be referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to de- 
termine the financial aspect of the matter. 

It seems to me that this resolution, as well as the other 
resolution, could properly and ought to be referred to the 
Committee on Finance to report whether or not, in the judg- 
ment of that committee, the facts disclosed to the committee 
justify beginning such an investigation; and I desire to make 
that suggestion to the Senator from Utah, who is chairman of 
the Finance Committee. As I understand his resolution, it 
deals with matters that would properly come within the juris- 
diction of the Finance Committee. It, however, is his in- 
dividual resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And I think the policy of the 
Senate should be to refer these resolutions in the first instance 
to the committees having jurisdiction of the subject matters 
dealt with by the resolutions. I merely make that as a sug- 
gestion, because I think the Senate ought to consider that phase 
of these resolutions very seriously. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
that has not been the practice of the Senate 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know it has not. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I was only following out the practice of 
the Senate. 

I want to say to my colleague [Mr. Kine] that when the 
resolution came up, coming over from yesterday, I made the 
statement that I thought it was fair to my colleague that both 
of the resolutions should go to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate; and for that 
reason, notwithstanding that there is a question as to whether 
the Finance Committee could not proceed with the investiga- 
tion called for by my resolution under the resolution already 
passed, I thought it ought to be treated in the same way aud 
should go to that committee, and the committee should be 
allowed to decide the question. Then a question was raised 
as to whether or not that would be satisfactory to my colleague. 
I will assure him, as I have assured the Senate, that I had no 
intention whatever of taking any advantage of him in the 
matter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire of the senior Senator from Utah what he would expect 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate to do with these two resolutions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what the committee will do. I 
have not seen a member of the committee. I have not ever 
questioned any member of it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But would the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate de- 
cide that one resolution should be reported and that the other 
one should not be reported, or what is there for consideration 
by that committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. The situation is just the same as in the case of 
every other resolution that goes to the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that it is just the 
same, but nobody knows what “the same” is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody can tell until the committee decides. 
I do not know myself. I have never asked a member of the 
committee how he stood on the matter, and I do not propose 
to do so. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this is a question 
in which I have been somewhat interested ever since I have 
been a Member of the Senate. I was on the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate for a 
number of years, and finally withdrew from it because I never 
could find out what jurisdiction the committee had. It seems 
to me that if there is going to be any consideration as to which 
one of these resolutions should be adopted, they should go first 
to the Committee on Finance to enable it to consider that 
question. 

The Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
simply passes upon the question as to whether or not the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate will bear the expense. That is all 
that the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate can do or has done in the past. I have 
insisted all along that that committee or some other commit- 
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tee ought to have jurisdiction to pass upon the merits of these 
resolutions calling for inquiries and investigations, to go into 
the merits of the question and determine whether or not there 
is enough in it to justify the expenditure of the money. So 
far, however, the committee has never attempted to do that 
except in two or three instances when I was a member of it, 
5 each time the committee was turned down by a vote of the 
enate. 

So the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate really performs no function whatever except the 
mere perfunctory act of reporting the resolution back to the 
Senate. It exercises no judgment or discretion in passing upon 
these resolutions that are referred to it, and here we have a 
ease, evidently, where somebody is going to consider the ques- 
tion as to which resolution shall be favorably reported: and 
whether or not the resolution should be amended, whichever is 
taken as the basis for action by the Senate; and therefore it 
seems to me that in this case, at least, the resolutions ought 
first to go to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that I have no objection whatever to that course. I was 
simply following the regular course, and I want to say to my 
colleague that if he wants the resolutions to go over to-day, 
well and good; but as he said yesterday that if one went to the 
committee the other should, I was only following out the state- 
ment that he made yesterday, and was absolutely fair to him 
and fair to the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. If these two resolutions should be re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee—of which the Senator from 
Utah is chairman, and a yery dominant and persuasive mem- 
ber—and that committee should report out favorably his reso- 
lution, and should report unfavorably the King resolution, - 
would the Senator then be willing to have both of the resolu- 
tions referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate? 

a SMOOT. Why, certainly, Mr. Přesident, and not only 
that 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the Senator to say “ cer- 
tainly”; that he would? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and not only that, but it seems to me to 
be perfectly foolish to discuss the question at any length, 
because if one of the resolutions shall be reported to the Sen- 
ate, it will be open to amendment, and the Senate can substi- 
tute any other wording that they desire, and it will not make 
a particle of difference whether it goes to the Finance Com- 
mittee or the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. No matter which resolution is re- 
ported to the Senate, when it is up for consideration they can 
strike out all after the resolving clause and insert a completely 
new resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I suggest to the Senator, if the 
Chair will permit me, that, of course, we are all anxious to 
push certain legislation at this session. Most of us are for 
the World Court, and all of us are in favor of tax reduction. 
The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] offered a resolution 
which provided for a very thorough investigation of the Tariff 
Commission. What was the cause of the Senator's opposition 
to that resolution, and what were his reasons for offering a 
substitute resolution to inyestigate the same subject? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not offer a substitute res- 
olution. I had my resolution prepared immediately after the 
adjournment of Congress for the Christmas holidays. I held 
it in my office and presented it here at the first opportunity 
that I had to present it. It is not a substitute. It is a resolu- 
tion for an investigation, just as broad as it can be; but cer- 
tain things. have been charged against the Tariff Commission 
that my resolution specifically provides shall be investigated 
and reported on. The Tariff Commission is not alarmed over 
an investigation of any of its acts; and, as I say, it makes no 
difference to me. I want the Tariff Commission to be investi- 
gated, and I want the story told not by its enemies altogether 
but by the friends of the commission and the men who know 
what has been accomplished. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, of course the Senator has 
been both the friend of the Tariff Commission and the opponent 
of the Tariff Commission, according to the personnel of the 
Tariff Commission. Would the Senator be willing, if his reso- 
lution should come up, to include in it those things that are 
in the King resolution that are not in his resolution, so that 
there might be a more thorough investigation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I really have not had time to 
go into the details of the resolution offered by my colleague, 


and therefore I am sure the Senator from Mississippi would 
not expect me to answer his question offhand; but I want a 
thorough investigation of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. HARRISON. As one of the Senators from Mississippi, 
I do not like to see a division between the Senators from Utah 
on this important question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I appreciate that very greatly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I want to join in what was 
said by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. I hope 
the Senate will adopt the policy of sending all such resolu- 
tions first to the committee having jurisdiction over them, so 
that they may report npon the advisability of making the in- 
yestigation. It will save time, and I think it will save a good 
deal of money. 

I hope the junior Senator from Utah, as well as the senior 
Senator, will consent this morning that these two resolutions 
may go to the Committee on Finance. The Committee on 
Finance then can consider both resolutions and report as to 
what they think is the best course to pursue. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Committee on Finance was in 
session this morning, and adjourned because the minority mem- 
bers desired to have a conference, We have been in conference, 
and adjourned prematurely to come to the Chamber because 
of the advice which was brought to us that the resolution which 
I offered yesterday was before the Senate. I confess that I 
did not expect it would be taken up this morning, in view of 
the fact that the conference to which I have just referred was 
in progress, and that conference was sought with the full 
knowledge of the Committee on Finance and of the chairman 
of the committee. However, the resolution which I offered was 
upon the table, and under the rule is up for consideration at 
this time. 

I am unwilling that at this time the resolution shall go to 
the Committee on Finance or to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. That is a 
matter which can be determined later. Of course, I am not in 
a position to control the resolution which was offered by my 
colleague, and I would not if I could. If he desires that that 
shall go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, or to the Committee on Finance, I 
have not the slightest objection. £ 

I am glad to know that my colleague appreciates the fact 
that the Tariff Commission does need investigation, and I am 
glad to know that he is so thoroughly conyerted to that view 
that he has offered a resolution. I am sure the commission 
needs investigation, and it is very gratifying to me to know 
that some of my Republican friends appreciate the fact that 
the commission is ceasing to function and that there should be 
a thorough and searching investigation in regard to its ac- 
tivities. 

In view of the fact that I desire to return to the conference, 
I only ask that the resolution which I offered shall lie upon 
the table without prejudice, so that I might take it up later. 

Mr. SMOOT. That being the case I shall make the same 
request as to my resolution, because I am going to be per- 
fectly fair not only with my colleague but with every Senator 
in the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the resolution 
will lie upon the table. 

Mr: NORRIS. I would like to congratulate the Senator 
for coming over to the suggestion I made in the beginning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there has not been any “ com- 
ing over” at all. I did it because I thought it was right. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care why the Senator came over. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will adopt the 
practice which has been suggested by several members of the 
Senate to-day in reference to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. I have been 
a member of that committee since I have been a Member of 
this body. We have had an immense amount of work, but we 
seem to have no latitude whatever to make an inquiry as to 
the merits of the proposal submitted to us, and are left only 
to vote for a resolution and report it out favorably or vote 
against it. j 

At times we have reported resolutions to the Senate with 
amendments, but we were told by the body of the Senate that 
we had no authority to do any such thing. Resolutions come 
to us with all sorts of preambles that should have no place in 
legislation. We have thought it wise at times to strike out 


some things which seem to have no particular importance at 
all from our standpoint. Yet, when we do that we are told 
by the Senate that we have no authority to do such a thing, 
-No committee has reported more resolutions than has our 
committee, but it appears to me that we ought to have some 
basis upon which we can know whether there is ground for 
voting for or against any particular resolution before the 
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committee. If we do not have any latitude at all except to 
vote for or against, I can not for the life of me see any need 
of the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, It would seem to me that it would be 
only effete, and would have no place in the machinery of the 
Senate. 

On the other hand, if a contested question which properly 
belongs ab initio to a certain committee arises, and is referred 
to the committee having authority to look into the merits of 
the matter, it can be reported back and referred to our com- 
mittee for the authorization to expend from the contingent 
fund the money which would be necessary, and we would have 
some basis to work on. But I do not feel like serving on a 
committee where there is no latitude for me to exercise any 
judgment except to vote for the thing or vote against the 
thing. I do not think that is a sensible legislative practice at 
all, and I hope the Senate will adopt the practice that where 
there is a contested point, such as has been developed this 
morning, the resolution shall go to the committee having 
jurisdiction of the subject. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand there is an express rule on 
this subject, providing that where a resolution is offered which 
calls for an expenditure of funds in order to make an investi- 
gation, it must go to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. That course is provided, 
first, because that committee know what funds we have for 
disposition in the direction indicated by the resolution. They 
know how much has been spent, and how much they have for 
use for such a purpose. They are supposed to consider what 
the cost of carrying out the investigation will be, and they 
make their report, not on the merits of the resolution, but as 
to whether there are sufficient funds available for carrying out 
the investigation in case the resolution is adopted. They re- 
port to the Senate to the effect that the investigation will cost 
such and such an amount of money—and they can be specific 
if they choose; that there is in the contingent fund only such 
and such an amount of money, and therefore at present they 
can not report the resolution favorably. 

If such a resolution as that now under consideration were 
referred to the Committee on Finance, and that committee 
should decide to report the resolution favorably, and to make 
the investigation, it might afterwards turn out that there were 
not sufficient funds available for the purpose. So it seems to 
me prefectly proper to refer these resolutions in accordance 
with the rule, which I do not see that we can escape, as long 
as we have rules, and have the committee report whether or 
not there are sufficient funds to carry on the investigation. 
After that, naturally, the resolution will go to the committee 
which will investigate the merits of the matter, to consider 
the merits of the resolution, and determine whether such an 
investigation ought to be made or not. 

Mr. FESS. Then the Senator understands that the only 
function of the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate is to ascertain whether there are 
funds enough in the contingent fund to carry on the in- 
vestigation? 

Mr. FLETCHER. And what the cost of the investigation 
will likely be. 

Mr. FESS. If that is the only function of the committee, 
why could not a clerk do the work, instead of a committee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, the committee is an agency 
through which the Senate performs its work. It does not 
ordinarily perform its functions through clerks. There may be 
other matters to consider. : 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate has no function 
except to ascertain how much money there is in the contingent 
fund, and then is compelled to yote that any sort of an investi- 
gation that might be reported should be made, and provide the 
funds for it, I should think that that could be done from the 
floor of the Senate without the intermediary action of a com- 
mittee. I do not like to serve on a committee where there is 
absolutely no latitude giyen to a member to pass on the ques- 
tion as to whether a resolution should be reported out or not 
be reported out if it is simply a mere automaton. 

It seems to me that the practice should be as suggested by 
several Members, that such resolutions should go to the com- 
mittees which have jurisdiction of the subject matter, to ascer- 
tain the merits of the matter, and then, if they are reported by 
the proper committees, I would be willing to vote the necessary 
funds to prosecute the investigations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business Is closed. 
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TAXES PAID BY ANTHRACITE COAL CORPORATIONS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] has withdrawn his ob- 
jection to the resolution which I submitted before the holiday 
recess, and I do not believe the resolution will provoke any 
debate. I therefore now ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution, being Senate Resolu- 
tion 99. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution (S. Res. 99) submitted by Mr. La FOLLETTE 
December 22, 1925, and it was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Sceretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to furnish to the Senate a statement based on 
corporation Income-tax returns covering the year 1924 showing for each 
corporation engaged in the mining of anthracite coal the amount of 
capital stock, the amount of invested capital, the amount of net income, 
the amount charged to depletion and depreciation accounts, and the 
amount of Federal tax paid by each such corporation. 

FREIGHT RATES ON BITUMINOUS COAL 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk and ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a brief tabulation of the comparative freight rates on coal 
from the Pennsylvania districts and West Virginia districts in 
competition, 

There being no objection, the tabulation was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Comparison of freight rates on bituminous coal between Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia 


[Transshipping rates (gross ton) to tidewater} 


Difference in 


Origin district | Destination 


Pennsylvania | Philadelphia.. 
low volatile. 
Baltimore. 


0 New Vork 
Virginia Hampton 
8. 


PPP „ RPP N 
888 3 BIN 8 
ppp p pnp 2 

888 2 


S82 4 


Difference in 
cents in freight 
7 rate 


Origin district nia Higher Lower 
than than 
Penn- | Penn- 


sylva- | sylva- 
nia | nis 


Clearfield, Pa., 
low volatile. 
Pocahontas, W. 

Mog low vola- 


2 


New River, W. 
Ke low vola- 


le. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
high volatile. 
Big Ey., 


hig 
Reynoldsville, do. 
Pa., high vol- 


stile. 
MeRoberts, 

Tenn., 

volatile. 


0 


New River, 
W. V. 


1781—— 


Va. 
Pocahontas, 
W. Va. 
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Miscellaneous comparisons 


Difference in 
cents in freight 
rate 


Origin district | Destination 


sylva- | sylva- 
nia nia 


Clearfield, Pa.. . Utica, N. V. 
5 W | Dayton, Ohio. 
a. 


Pocahontas, W. Sandus ky, 
Va Ohio 


Clearfield, Pa.. Hartford, 
Conn. 

Pocahontas, W. | Cleveland, 
Va. Ohio 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp the addresses delivered and resolution 
passed at a public mass meeting held in Providence, R. I., De- 
cember 7, 1925, under the auspices of the Proyidence World 
Court Committee, as well as copies of similar resolutions passed 
by other Rhode Island organizations favoring immediate en- 
trance by the United States into the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice upon the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge terms. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mass MEETING To Discuss ADHERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES To Tun 
PROTOCOL OF THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTBRNATIONAL JUSTICR 
HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE PROVIDANCE WORLD Court COM- 
MITTEN IN ELKs AUDITORIUM, Provipexcs, R. I., MONDAY EVENING, 
Decexekr 7, 1925 

PROGRAM 


A message from Dr. Wiiliam Herbert Perry Faunce, “Is America’s 
place on the sidelines?" to be read by Mr. Henry D. Sharpe, 

Speekers: Col. H. Anthony Dyer, “What Europe will think of 
us!“; Rabbi Samuel M. Gup, “The promise of world peace“; Mrs. 
Harvey J. Flint, The woman’s interest in the World Court“; Mayor 
Joseph H. Gainer, “ The World Court from the viewpoint of the Public 
Executive”; Mrs. John II. Wells, “ Three years of the World Court“; 
Bishop James DeWolf Perry, jr., “America’s part in world affairs.” 

THD PROVIDENCE WORLD COURT COMMITTEE 


Officers: James B. Littlefield, chairman; Arthur L. Aldred, Arthur 
M. Allen, Mrs. Francis G. Allinson, Chester W. Barrows, Joseph J. 
Bodell, Henry M. Boss, jr, Claude R. Branch, John Nicholas Brown, G, 
Edward Buxton, David B. Campbell, Antonio A. Capotosto, Miss Anna 
Harvey Chace, Everitte St. J. Chaffee, Mrs. James E, Cheesman, Miss 
Clara E. Craig, Mrs. George H. Crooker, Mrs. Henry I. Cushman, Halsey 
De Wolf, H. Anthony Dyer, Rev. William H. P. Faunce, D. D., Mrs. 
Harvey J. Flint, Joseph H. Gainer, John A, Gammons, Theodore Francis 
Green, Mrs. Harold J. Gross, Dr. Samuel M. Gup, John P. Hartigan, 
Right Rev. William A. Hickey, D. D., James H. Higgins, George H. 
Huddy, jr., Mrs. Harry A. Jager, Henry F. Lippitt, James R. MacColl, 
Carl B. Marshall, Miss Margaret S. Morriss, William W. Moss, Right 
Rey. James De Wolf Perry, jr., D. D., Theodore B. Pierce, Aram J. 
Pothier, Henry T. Samson, Miss Ada L. Sawyer, Henry D. Sharpe, 
Herbert M. Sherwood, Charles P. Sisson, Charles F. Stearns, Farrand 
S. Stranahan, Frank H. Swan, William A. Viall, Richard B. Watrous, 
Byron S. Watson, Thomas H. West, jr., Clinton C. White, Mrs. Henry 
A. Whitmarsh, Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates (vice chairmen), Thomas 
F. I. McDonnell (treasurer), Mrs. John H. Wells (secretary). 


Is AMERICA’S PLACE on THE SIDE LINES? 
(Dr. William Herbert Perry Faunce) 


In 1917 and 1918 America was in the center of the great struggle 
against autocracy. Rhode Island was aflame with patriotic devotion 
and echoed the great words, “ They shall not pass.” Brown University 
was a military camp, and I myself could not enter the campus by any 
gateway until I showed my pass to the armed guard at the entrance. 
As one result of that titanic struggle 11 monarchs were unseated rom 
their thrones and 11 crowns placed in museums because the principles 
of American democracy triumphed in Europe and Asia. 

But since the armistice was signed are we proud of our record? 
After the armistice we called our soldiers home, retired from every con- 
ference, declined to assume any responsibilities—political, financial, or 
social—and seemed to proclaim that the future of the world was none 
of our concern. We did, indeed, send relief funds abroad, and a group 
of Americans devised the Dawes plan. But at every international con- 
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ference we were conspicuously absent or present only as observer.“ 
So far as other nations can see, our keenest interest has been in the 
collection of debts and our greatest fear has been entanglement in the 
fate of the rest of the world. Partly as a result of our attitude the 
rest of the world is still pervaded by a sense of insecurity, suspicion, 
and dread, and smaller wars are still going on in Asia and Africa. 

If the nations could to-day have the guaranty of all the great powers 
that henceforth national disputes are to be settled, as individual dis- 
putes are settled, by law not war; if the peoples could be assured 
that no great power would henceforth resort to arms until its cause 
had been stated before a world tribunal—then half the fears of 
the world would vanish, then homes would be safe and governments 
secure, then commerce could flourish and education and religion feel 
a new inspiration for high endeavor. Will America sit on the side 
lines when 50 other nations are plunging into the game? Shall 
America help to win the war, and help to lose the peace: America 
was present at Versailles, but absent at Geneva; nobly present at 
St. Mihbiel, but absent at Locarno; visibly present in the fighting, 
and yisibly absent in all the peace making. 

Now, a great waye of noble discontent is sweeping over our Nation. 
We realize that we are not true to ourselves, our principles, or our 
history, if we longer remain utterly aloof from every attempt at 
judicial settlements. Our Supreme Court, settling disputes among 48 
States without the support of any army, is an example of what the 
nations of the earth may achieve, unless we. by standing aloof, pre- 
vent it. The greatest hope of humanity lies in the establishment of 
such a court and loyal adhesion to it. I hope the people of Rhode 
Island, so effective in war, will show themselves effective in making 
peace. 

Wat Europe WILL THINK OF Us 
(Col. H. Anthony Dyer) 


I appear before you to-night in a rather novel position to talk on this 
subject. I am not one who has read or studied much about our partici- 
pation in the World Court, but year by year, since the Great War, 
J have been from one end of Europe to the other, Uving with peasant 
people, talking with business men, mingling with the better brains 
that one meets with in traveling, and I baye gleaned a great deal about 
what Europe is beginning to think of our great country, and the rest 
of the year, when I am back here in my own native city, I have 
learned a great deal about what America does not know about what 
is going on in Europe. We are a very conservative people in America. 
Conservative in international affairs, I suppose, because we started 
with such doctrines as our beloved President, George Washington, 
preached, which haye made us wary of mingling in the affairs of the 
Old World; conservative because we have always been afraid to talk 
about matters of this kind on account of their political bearing; con- 
servative because we don't want to do anything that will jeopardize 
American business interests in any foreign country; conservative 
because we don’t want to run the risk of being plunged unnecessarily, 
without our own consent, into unnecessary warfare and to take part 
in struggles in which we are not vitally interested. But we have been, 
I fear, too narrow in our consideration of this great subject ; and to-day 
1 think we are far from having our eyes open to the real facts of the 
case. 

You know if you have followed the war-scarred battle front from 
one end to the other, from the Adriatic to the North Sea; if you have 
lived with the people Who have suffered from the war; if you have 
heard their deliberations and struggles in trying to reconstruct their 
nations; you would realize that Europe to-day means most certainly 
to get on its feet and to enjoy the blessings of peace. The Europe 
of to-day, especially these last few weeks, since Locarno-London, is a 
different Europe than a year ago. 

People who in a faint-hearted way a few weeks ago believed Europe 
would ultimately save herself now realize that Europe is on the up- 
grade and means to bave for the present at least an end of war and 
is trying everything in its power to have lasting peace, And I am 
sure now that the United States realizes that Europe means most 
assuredly to have this peace and means also to reestablish sensible 
economic conditions and relations between nations the last prop will 
be taken out from under that platform which encouraged us to with- 
hold our aid in straightening out European affairs. 

We pride ourselves in America that we are the world’s greatest 
nation; that we are the most modern, up-to-date, and civilized people 
that exist on the face of the globe; but sometimes when I talk with 
Americans on various world-wide subjects, sometimes when I look 
about me and see the appearance of our cities in comparison with 
some of their cities, I begin to realize that we are not always in 
advance of them, even in the matter of civilization; that we are not 
in advance of them even in the matters of business and trade, and 
that we must approach this great subject of participation in a world 
court, if only from a business point of view, as it is certainly for the 
benefit of America to get into the game before the game goes on with- 
out her and over her head. 

If you had been about with me in mingling with the plain people 
of Italy, France, Germany, and England, you would bear some rather 
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hard things said about ourselves. You would have people say to you 
things like this: “ Oh, yes; America went into the war to make money 
out of it.” “Oh, yes; America is only interested now in getting back 
the blood money that was loaned here for the war.” ‘Oh, yes; 
America has even shut her doors to our poor working people, so that 
overcrowded as we are and not having employment for them enough 
since the war they will not let us come over there to work out our 
own liying and save our families.” Oh, yes; America thinks nothing 
but of dollars and business, and if she stands aloof she will lose 
our business also.” Europe is coming back, and if she does come 
back in spite of America’s aloofness, in spite of her not taking part 
in the great reconstruction, then Europe will do nothing to help ber 
in the future and we in America will have no claims on them for busi- 
ness dealings. 

America needs Europe and can not do without her. America must 
realize that if the commercial balance of the world is going to be 
restored, if she is going to sell her surplus products to Europe as 
she has been doing, if American automobiles are going to be put on the 
European market, if American tourists are going to be greeted with the 
glad hand and a great deal of courtesy, we have got to change our man- 
ner of dealing with our friends across the sea. 

Europe of to-day at this Christmas season of 1925 is working for 
peace and happiness and really insists that if we are a Nation that 
stands for peace we must come and help them establish it in their 
land at this hour where they need help and succor more than at any 
other period of history. 

Oh, it is so blind of people to think that we can get along without 
universal peace because underneath waiting for every false step that 
a nation may make is bolshevism ready to create war of the most 
dangerous kind. What is underneath all of this tremendous struggle 
which is trying to establish the unity of nations? It is the pursuit 
of peace and happiness which has always been the death knell to 
bolshevism, and if we are to help restore economic conditions and 
make those nations happler we are doing the best we can for world 
peace and at the same time for our own future. You know you 
can not have war again without losing many more nations to that 
red terror that has wrecked and burned two or three of the greatest 
powers in Europe, 

Oh, my friends, if we only realized that our- future is tled up abso- 
lutely to world peace we would not mind what we thought of inter- 
national entanglements in Europe, that they can not agree among 
themselves, that one side of the Rhine has one question and the 
other side has another, that the southern side of the Alps is interested 
in one thing and northern Europe is interested in another. There 
is a strong registered voice in Europe that demands peace and justice, 
and they know just as well as we do here that you can not have 
any concerted act which would avert war without including in that 
action that one great power which to-day alone has the ability to really 
‘put that thing over. 

And so I say, don’t wish for peace in Europe when you are depriv- 
ing Burope of the only weapon that they can use for peace. Don't 
say we want them to have peace and keep peace away from them by 
keeping out. Europe depends upon the strong right arm of Uncle 
Sam. France, England, Germany, Italy, Spain, Austria, all of them 
to-day respect and revere the United States. They question some of 
our motives, they don't like some of the ways they have been treated 
in business in the past; but they do know they can’t have peace, they 
can't have unity, they can’t put things over until we say to them— 
“Gentlemen of Europe, we are with you with our moral support, 
with our official support, with our money, with our men, and if nec- 
essary with all our power.” And we know that if all do get together 
and work for the same interests, universal peace will be secured by 
the establishment of some such tribunal in which nobody will be miss- 
ing and which, working as a great organization, will have jurisdiction 
over many of those things that will certainly help for the lessening 
of war. 

Oh! think to-night, you, who sit here in a happy city like Providence; 
think of the battle-scarred nations where towns have not yet risen 
from the dust, where corrugated iron still covers the home of the 
ancestral family, where small gardens have still to be planted which 
before the war produced a food supply for the whole family; think of 
roads and towns, moors and water-fronts, devastated, bleeding from 
the war, that are yet just as poorly off as they were that day the 
armistice was signed, all because those nations haven’t yet had time 
to lay down the sword and take up the ploughshare; because there 
isn’t confidence enough in the future to disband armies, nor have they 
faith enough to devote their whole time to peace. They are only wait- 
ing for the United States to enter such a court and they will settle 
questions which they thought would have to be settled on the field of 
battle. Then you will find that smiles will come back to worn 


mothers’ faces and children will grow up happy and healthy in coun- 
tries that now are filled with dread. 

Oh now is the Christmas reason of good will toward men; let every 
American citizen, man and woman, do his or her utmost to save 
Europe, getting behind any effort that starts a tribunal that will pro- 
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vide judicial processes for useless slaughters that have proved the 
greatest curse of modern times, 

There was no glory in the last war, there was nothing that was 
contributed to the welfare of mankind, nothing that bred romance 
and grandeur in the last World War, nothing but sorrow and death 
ana want; and before God, we in an enlightened Nation of this sort 
ought to pledge our whole support to do everything we can to pre- 
vent another, 


Tue Promise or Wortp PEACE 
(Rabbi Samuel M. Gup) 


This ts a red-letter month in the progress of world peace, a day 
of triumph and of song. For the journey begun at Locarno by sev- 
eral nations in Europe was conrpleted on December 1, in the city of 
London, and the treaties enacted in consequence of that journey have 
now become the hope and the inspiration for peace on the European 
continent, 

History will record that not at Versailles but at Locarno was 
the war ended. The treaty of Versailles was written in the spirit 
of war's venom and cruelty, when the waves of hate caused by the 
war still ran mountain high; but the treaty of Locarno was written 
in an altogether different spirit—the spirit of reconciliation and 
good will; the spirit of dependence in achieving the task of security 
for one and all. The treaty of Versailles stopped hostilities, it silenced 
the guns and sheathed the sword, but the treaty of Locarno soothed 
the burning bitternesses of the war. 

This month will always be memorable because it Inaugurated an era 
of pesce, for the first time in the history of mankind, an era of peace 
founded on trust rather than a state of peace dictated by fear. 

Great Britain, Italy, Germany, France have now concluded an ar- 
rangement to consolidate the peace of Europe. They have agreed to 
submit all disputes of every kind for settlement to a tribunal. This 
agreement was made as by equal partners and bas teeth in it. We 
are headed straight, according to Premier Briand of France, “ for 
arbitration and collaboration“ among all the nations of the world 
now that these agreements have been concluded to a condition 
“where war and armament have no place whatsoever.” 

With peace assured in Europe, the tine is favorable for the sub- 
stitution of law-abiding processes for a resort to arms as a means 
of settling international disputes, Never was an hour more oppor- 
tune for our own country to engage in this marvellous movement 
making for peace. The hour has come for our own nation to join, 
to uphold and to support the World Court of Justice in order that 
justice shall henceforth determine the path nations shall pursue in all 
of their relations with one another. 

The conception of such a World Court of Justice is a natural 
step in the development of international procedure. There is nothing 
artificial or parochial about it. It does not contract the operations 
of right, it enlarges them, Just as society in the course of its 
evolution changed from the fistic fight between individuals to the 
court of law; so it seeks now, for its own welfare, to substitute 
law-abiding processes for armed conflict. Thus does civilization 
prosper. 

Civilization has always moved forward by getting out of the house 
of bondage to the land of larger vision and clearer outlook. Once it 
was considered ethical for the strong man to take matters in his own 
hands, then for the group, and later, for the nation. We realize now 
that mere assertion of strength, the mere victory of brawn, does not 
at all decide the issues involved on moral grounds. We are begin- 
ning to catch up with the pronouncement made long ago, Not by 
might nor by strength but by my spirit” sayeth the Lord. 

The World Court offers the way. of common sense and reason. 
It gives the road of law in the place of armament. It proposes moral 
enlightenment instead of destruction of life and property. It rep- 
resents the growing sense of brotherhood and humanity. It marks 
the unfolding of an international conscience and is the vehicle for 
its practical expression. 

The peoples are now marching forward toward an extensive ap- 
plication of the principles of right. Right and justice haye been 
the longing of the ages. Right and justice are not peculiar to any 
region In the world. Right and justice know no border. They have 
no bounds. Their favors are impartially distributed and the seed 
of justice yields the fruit of peace. 

In the existence of the World Court, America must play her part. 
We are vitally concerned in the establishment of a medium for the 
spreading of right among all people. We feel that though we may 
differ as to the terms upon which we shall enter that court, there 
can be no difference among us in regard to the idea of a world court 
itself and the ideal for which it stands, 

There have been a number of arguments against our connection 
with a world court, but none of these have proven sufficiently con- 
vincing. It has been advanced, for instance, that American rights 
will be compromised and that the sovereign power of the American 
Government will be jeopardized. Supposing that in joining this 
court we might be compelled to make something of a surrender on 
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the part of nationalism (which to some people has become an idolatry) 
for universalism, that surrender will not be to a lower ideal but to 
a higher one and for the greater good of humanity. We ought to 
be willing to make this surrender willingly and gladly, as nearly 
50 other nations in the world have done, for the sake of making 
Peace secure in the world. 

In the second place, it has been brought forth that this World 
Court will never accomplish justice because it will become a con- 
trolled aud subject tribunal. It is incredible that a nation with such 
qualities of leadership as our own, with its wealth, ideals, and 
power, should fail when bringing these qualities to bear in keeping 
this court uncontrolled and untrammeled. Lastly, it has been argued 
that we ought first to draft a code of law before we commit our- 
selves so that we might first know just what the functions and the 
powers of this court will be. 

I believe, however, that this agency will pioneer in the international 
wilderness most successfully; good sense will exert itself, and that in 
time, as the court develops, it will develop powers, principles and 
the exercise thereof which will commend itself to all nations of the 
world. 

The World Court is a hope-giring institution. 
side of the right. 
will so will it. 

It behooves our own country always to stand on the side of right 
and to indorse such practical measures as will organize the forces 
of right. We have long been speaking high-sounding phrases about 
peace. Is it not time that we matched our words with our deeds? 
We can ill afford to close our eyes in the presence of the greatest 
social problem of mankind. Shall we have war again or shall we build 
international substitutes for war? 

The developments of our history, our form of Government, the very 
heart of citizenship tell the eagerness of America to see the whole 
world enjoy the biessing of peace. The necessity for the World Court 
is therefore obvious. The old way has disastrously failed. The new 
way offers the principles of abiding peace. Shall we scorn it? Shall 
we belittle it? Dare we dismiss it? Ours is a confidence in the in- 
tegrity of our sister nations, a feeling of responsibility for the welfare 
of humanity, a sense of obligation for our common brotherhood which 
will yet stir and move us to subscribe to the only international agency 
that does and will give increasingly the promise of saving peace for 
the world, 


It stands on the 
In practice it will achieve the right as the nations 


Taun Womay’s INTEREST IN THR WORLD Court 
(Mrs. Harvey J. Flint) 


I shall speak briefly upon the woman’s point of view relating to 
the World Court. To my mind it divides itself very definitely Into 
three practical headings: 

Why are women interested in the World Court? 

What women are interested in the World Court? 

What will women do because of their interest in the World Court? 

Now, women have been known since the beginning of time to be 
idealists. They have been classified largely as a group that didn’t 
know why they knew it, but they knew it. There is that much ma- 
ligned phrase which is known in art, “I don't know much about pic- 
tures, but I know what I like.” Just so women start out many times, 
“Well, don't tell me what I am going to think, because I think it 
already.“ Women know perfectly well that the abolition of war will 
come only through the spiritual healing of the nations. They know 
that political moves made which culminate in such things as the World 
Court are but human footsteps. They know that the real healing 
must take place in the consciousness of the world. But tLis conscious- 
ness must be lifted, must be exalted, if we, too, are to fulfill that 
which we know is Christ’s teaching, “If ye lift up the Son of Man, 
ye will draw all men unto Him,” and so women do and continually 
want to align themselves with those forces for lifting up the con- 
sciousness of mankind, 

The woman in the Apocalypse “brought forth the man child who 
was to rule all nations with a rod of iron, and the government was to 
be upon His shoulder,” and we know that the man who typified that 
order, who typified that teaching, said, “ When ye go to the house of 
prayer and would lay your gift upon the altar, if ye find ye have 
aught against your brother, see that ye forgive your brother, then go 
and lay your gift upon the altar.” Isn't that being made practical 
to-day when we bind ourselves with an organization the working out 
of which will mean that we may arbitrate instead of agitate; that 
we may forgive and meet halfway rather than transgress and try to 
absorb or dominate? 

So women are desirous that the good of Christ's teaching shall be 
made practical, shall be brought into their everyday lives. And one 
step in Christ's teaching certainly seems to me to be the World Court 
to-day in human affairs. 

Now, another point; why women are interested in the World Court 
is that— 

Women are necessarily conservers of life. 
last paid the price of war. 


Women have first and 


They have paid it with their sons, They 
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have learned that it is a destructive thing because it destroys that 
which is not easily replaced—human life—and they are loathe to 
longer lay that upon the altar. 

Then there is one other and to me an unanswerable point. It is so 
hopelessly unintelligent that in this day of enlightenment, in this day 
of education, in this day of progress, that men should still be willing 
to fight a dispute out instead of arbitrating it out; and the World 
Court is offering the opportunity for calm, judicial arbitration. 80 
why women are interested can be summed up very clearly in my mind, 
because they are adherents of Christian teaching, conservation of life, 
and intelligent arbitration. 

Now, what women are interested in the World Court? 

I am sure it will be encouraging and heartening to know what 
grade or groups of organized women have already lined themselves 
up definitely and fearlessly back of this movement. The organized 
women's movement for the World Court was first proposed by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt some three years ago at the national convention 
of the United League of Women Voters, and as a result of that 
clarion call which she sent forth delegates from all of the organized 
women of America gathered together in a conference in Washington 
and declared themselves definitely and irrevocably for this World 
Court movement. 

I am going to read a list of those national organizations—it is a 
formidable one: 

The American Association of University Women. 

The Council of Women for Home Missions. 

The Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions, 

The General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association. 

The National Council of Jewish Women. 

The National League of Women Voters. 

The National Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

The National Women’s Trade-Union League. 

The National Federation of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs. 

These organizations represent about 12,000,000 women who have 
gone on record as backing the World Court—not simply a principle, 
but the World Court, which is being presented in the political arena 
of America to-day; so the organized women of America are for this 
movement, are back of this movement and will undoubtedly stay op 
the firing line until this movement consummates in success. 

Now, what will these women do? 

The time was when woman sat at home and hoped her husband 
would vote right. She hoped he would. Sometimes he did, and then 
again he didn’t. To-day, anyway, she has the vote, showing that 
she wasn't entirely satisfied with the way he handled it, so she, having 
attained to this state of political importance, political freedom, she 
having become articulate, stands in her strength and says, “ My. vote 
has power. I have a Representative in Washington. I will see that 
that gentleman hears from me.” And he docs, much to his surprise 
and often to his discomfiture, As I beard one man in Washington 
say, “Well, my mail is full of letters and telegrams from those 
blankety-blank women.” What lfe meant was that he was being 
prodded by the requests being made by organized voters. So, with 
women organized and with the rote and with a definite goal, they are 
starting out to attain their purpose. That purpose is to give a politi- 
cal nudge, just a nudge, perhaps, but if a nudge is not enough, they 
will give a push, and in the end that which is wanted by the organized 
voting strength will be the thing that will be placed upon the statute 
books. 

We must remember this: The World Court has been pushed about 
from one administration to the next and throngh all these years, 
though before the Senate, it has never actually come to a record vote; 
but with the organized effort that seems to have been aroused on the 
subject to-day, if we are unable to make our representatives in Wash- 
ington see that it is a record vote we want, then it is time we got 
some new representatives. I believe there is sufficient strength to- 
day to let its voice be heard in Washington loud enough that the 
insurgents, whoever they may be and in whatever party they may be, 
will realize that this particular issue transcends party lines and goes 
into the lines of humanity, and since it is an alignment of humanity, 
it must be treated as a humanitarian subject; and because it is of 
humanity, it must have only one outcome, and that is that we move 
definitely in the direction of abolishing the cause of useless war. 

The World Court alone will make that step possible to-day, and 
America can and will take her place with the other nations in that 
body during this coming session of the Senate whether Boram will 
or no. 

THE WORLD COURT FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE PUBLIC. EXECUTIVE 
(Mayor Joseph H. Gainer) 

We have met this evening to discuss the question which will be con- 
sidered by the United States Senate on the 17th day of this month, 
Shall the United States participate in the World Court on certain 
definite and fixed conditions? N : 
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Since the World War the nations of the earth have been endeavor- 
ing to find some method of settling international disputes by a means 
other than armed conflict. 

We are all heartsick of war. We have just emerged from a conflict 
which came very close to destroying the civilization of Europe. The 
toll of human life which was taken was simply appalling. The maimed 
and the injured in body and mind are counted in the millions. The 
money and the material resources which were sacrificed have brought 
many of the nations of the world to the verge of bankruptcy and will 
require many decades of untold sacrifice and suffering to replace. 

We have now an opportunity to encourage and support an instru- 
mentality which will pave the way for the abolition of war. Will we 
embrace that opportunity? Offhand it would seem that there ought 
not to be any question of the United States giving its support to such 
a project. But the point has been raised that giving our adberence to 
the court would jeopardize our sovereignty and would make us a party 
unnecessarily to European disputes, I can not agree with this conten- 
tion. 

Prior to the World War there existed The Hague tribunal. This was 
not a court. It was a body made up of representatives from practically 
all the nations of the worid, from which a board of arbitration might 
be drawn for the settlement of a particular dispute. Since the 
World War there have been set up two other agencies for the promo- 
tion of peace, one the League of Nations and the other the court which 
we are discussing to-night. All three exist at the present time and are 
functioning. 

The World Court, or, as it is technically known, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, has been in active operation since 1922. 
Up to May of this year it has rendered 5 judgments and given 10 
advisory opinions. Eleven judges and four deputy judges constitute 
the court. The nations represented in it are the United States of 
America, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, France, Spain, 
Japan, Itaiy, Denmark, Cuba, and Brazil. The deputy judges are from 
Yugoslavia, Norway, Rumania, and China. Forty-eight nations have 
joined it already. In a word, it is an international judicial body which 
is actually functioning. 

Many persons object to our entrance into the World Court. because 
they believe it is a creature of the League of Nations and subject to 
the control of that body. I can not agree with this claim. As I see 
it the court is an independent body. While it owes its existence to the 
initiative of the League of Nations, it was not created by the league 
but by an international agreement between the nations who are now 
a part of it. All of the 48 nations now members of the court, acting 
separately, ratified this agreement, just as we are asked to do on the 
17th of this month. A nation may be a member of the court and not 
a member of the League of Nations, or, vice versa; it may be a member 


‘of the league and not a member of the court. 


Nominations of the judges are not made by the league but by the 
international group in The Hague Tribunal of Arbitration. The judges. 
of the court do not have to be chosen from citizens of league members. 
At the present moment John Bassett Moore, a very distinguished Ameri- 
can citizen, is one of the 11 judges of the court, although we as a 
nation are not yet members of the court. 

When nominated the judges are elected by the two bodies in the 
Assembly and the Council of the League of Nations. This is where the 
league most vitally touches the court. The assembly of the league is 
made up of one member from each nation in the league. The council is 
made up of the larger nations. A man to be elected judge must obtain 
a majority vote in each body. Either body can nullify an election. 
But one judge of any nationality can be selected. This method gives 
the smaller nations a veto upon the larger. 

The creation of a world court—that is, a body for the trial and deci- 
sion of international causes by judicial methods—has been advocated 
by America since 1899. Our delegates took part in the first Hague 
conference in that year and adyocated a plan for an international tri- 
bunal, permanent in the exercise of its functions, like the Supreme 
Court of the United States. America’s plan was not adopted. The 
British plan was taken instead. The British plan provided instead of 
a court, as we understand it, a list of competent persons called arbi- 
trators, each country to have the privilege of naming four for the list. 
From that list each nation to a dispute which it desires arbitrated can 
select two arbitrators, the four to choose an umpire. 

At the second Hague conference in 1907 the United States renewed 
its preposal for the establishment of a permanent judicial tribunal. 
Again the project was not successful, as no way could be found to 
satisfy both the larger and the smaller nations in the selection of 
judges. The court has the power of rendering judgments and of giv- 
ing advisory opinions. These can not be obtained except by resolu- 
tion of the majority of the 55 nations in the assembly or of the 10 
nations in the Council of the League of Nations. The resolution now 
before the United States Senate would bring us into the World Court 
on five specific conditions : 

First. That the adherence of the United States to the court shall 
not be taken to involve any legal relation to the League of Nations 
or the assumption of any obligations under thé covenant. 
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Second. That the United States shall participate on terms of equality 
with other nations in the election of the judges by the council and 
assembly of the league. 

Third. That the United States shall pay a fair share of the expenses 
of the court as determined and appropriated from time to time by 
the Congress of the United States, 

Fourth. That the statute for the court shall not be amendcd without 
the consent of the United States. 

Fifth. That the United States shali not be bound by advisory opin- 
ions rendered by the court upon-questions that the United States has 
not voluntarily submitted for its Judgment. 

A new resolution which has been presented by Senator Swanson 
will undoubtedly be added. This provides that action by the United 
States for the submitting of questions for decision shall require a two- 
thirds vote of the Sonate. 

If the resolution now before the Senate should pass, the 48 nations 
now constituting the court would be obliged to accept our conditions 
and to say so in official note before we became a member of the court. 

I can not see that the adherence of the United States to the court 
would affect the Monroe dectrine. The court has jurisdiction only of 
such disputes as the nations involved submit to it. The United States, 
in my opinion, would not be likely to submit a dispute involving 
the Monroe doctrine. At the present time there is a dispute between 
Chili and Peru which threatens to go to the World Court. While 
in this case it may be said that we are not a party to the dispute, 
I believe if any question in that dispute should involve the Monroe 
doctrine, we would have a right to be considered a party, especially 
since the 55 nations in the League of Nations have agreed to respect 
the validity of national agreements such as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like the Monroe doctrine. But I think it 
is clear that whatever rights the United States has in this matter 
at present can not be lessened» by our entering the World Court on 
the conditions named. 

I do not believe either that a question involving our immigration 
policy can be brought before the court for settlement. In the first 
place we would not be likely to refer such a dispute to the court. 
In the second place, the court's jurisdiction does not include domestic 
matters. We consider immigration a domestic question. Already the 
court itself has said in an advisory opinion that it was a domestic 
question, 

I haye given you my reasons for believing that our entrance into 
the World Court on the conditions aboye outlined would not affect 
our sovereignty or sacrifice any of the principles which we have 
always held dear. On the other hand I believe our adherence to 
this international judicial body would give it great moral support 
and would be very effective in producing a speeding up of the process 
of disarmament. I do not believe that our entrance into the World 
Court will mean the immediate abolition of war, but I think it will 
be a big step in that direction. 


THREE YEARS or THE Won Court 
{Mrs. John H. Wells) 


The World Court is still in its infancy, less than four years old. 
It was originally the child of the United States but has been disowned 
by the United States and adopted by Europe. Europe is satisfied with 
the World Court and will not change for another even though we do 
stay out. The World Court functions. It has seen active service for 
three years. Forty-eight nations have signed the protocol and 37 
have ratified it. Fifty-five nations support it financially. The seven 
nations not in the court are those members of the league but not 
members of the court: Abyssinia, Argentina, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Irish Free State, Nicaragua, and Peru. Besides this eight nations of 
the world are neither members of the league nor of the court, They 
are Afghanistan, Ecuador, Egypt, Germany, Mexico, Russia, Turkey, 
and the United States. 

What are the questions which are dealt with by the court? These 
questions are not political nor ate they diplomatic questions. They 
are mainty justiciable questions, questions of fact. Another group 
of questions dealt with by the court comes under the head of inter- 
pretations of treaties. A great many treaties have come into exist- 
ence since the World War. ‘There are constantly questions of legal 
interpretation of these treaties which might lead to war if it were 
not for the resource furnisked by the World Court. Advisory opinions 
may also be given by the World Court when asked for by the council 
or assembly of the League of Nations. The World Court is open to 
all nations and its jurisdiction is compulsory on none unless the na- 
tions have signed the optional clause by which they bind themselves 
always to accept the jurisdiction of the court. 

Many objections are made to our entrance into the World Court, one 
of the chief of these being its connection with the League of Nations. 
The League of Nations is connected with the World Court only in so far 
as the members of the Council and Assembly of the League of Nations 
elect the judges of the World Court. This method of election was sug- 
gested by an American, Mr. Elihu Root, aad is only a convenient way 
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of using the representatitves of the 55 nations already brought together 
from the different parts of the world, In joining the World Court we 
would join with the reservation that we would be connected with the 
League of Nations only in so far as it was necessary for us to be 
present for the election of judges. The statute of the World Court is 
an entirely separate document from that of the League of Nations and 
adhesion to one does not necessarily mean adhesion to the other. Mr. 
Boran, chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, 
has made much of this connection with the League of Nations. He 
also objects to the present World Court because international law has 
not been sufficiently codified. In this latter objection Mr. BORAH 
seems to be putting the cart before the horse. As we all know, inter- 
tional law develops in part through the functioning of a court and 
through the judgments and opinions handed down by that court. 
Moreover, a great deal is being done for the codification of interna- 
tional law. The question has been taken up by the League of Nations 
and a committee appointed, numbering among its members bur own 
former Attorney General Wickersham, to act on the question of the 
codification of international law. Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and the Pan American Institute of International Law have all recently 
set about its study and codification. 

Let us review briefly some of the achievements of the World Court 
in these three years. Our own Supreme Court in the United States 
during the first three years of its existence had only two cases put 
before it. The World Court has rendered 12 or 13 advisory opinions 
and 5 judgments. As some one has said, it is dangerous to make 
prophecies beside the cradle, but this achievement in the first three 
years of its life seems to forebode well for the future. Let us consider 
first the question of advisory opinions. These advisory opinions are not 
binding upon those to whom they are given, and yet they have a very 
strong influence through the force of public opinion thus created. They 
are absolutely necessary to a new organization Jike the League of 
Nations, untried in an administrative way, constantly needing legal 
advice and principles of interpretation. An independent body with 
prestige like the World Court can supply what diplomats and statesmen 
might lack. A nation in accepting an advisory opinion might thus not 
only escape from certain mistakes and even international conflicts but 
by yielding beforehand avoid a decision which would be more humiliating 
to its pride. One advisory opinion which may well have averted pos- 
sible war was given in connection with the case in dispute between 
France and Great Britain in Morocco and Tunis. Great Britain con- 
tested the decrees given by France in Morocco and Tunis, saying that 
they exceeded the powers of a protecting state and violated treaties. 
France disputed this claim of Great Britain and said thal the question 
was purely domestic, It was submitted to the court and found to be 
international in scope. Both parties agreed to the decision. 

On the five judgments rendered by the court the one in the Mayrom- 
matis case is of great interest. It is interesting especially because it 
shows that the judgment is not always given in favor of the more 
powerful nation. This was a case between Great Britain and the 
Greek Government over certain concessions in Palestine made to a 
Greek citizen under the Ottoman Government. The judgment ren- 
dered by the court was to the effect that the Greek citizen had a 
right to his concessions granted to him in Jerusalem. Certain prin- 
ciples of international law were worked out in connection with this 
ease which were most valuable, especially principles in regard to 
jurisdiction based on international agreement such as that made 
at the time of the Palestine mandate of 1922. In this Palestine 
mandate it was agreed that any difficulties arising between Great 
Britain and any member of the league within the mandate should be 
referred to the World Court. 

The independence which the World Court feels in respect to the 
League of Nations is weil shown by their refusal to give an advisory 
opinion in regard to a question submitted to them by the League of 
Nations in 1923. This request for an advisory opinion was made in 
connection with difficulties between Finland and Russia in Eastern 
Karelia. As is usual in an advisory opinion, all the facts of the 
case were sent to the various members of the court. Russia refused 
to send any information or to take part in any way in the pro- 
ceedings of the court. The court therefore declined to give an advisory 
opinion, saying that the noncooperation of Russia made impossible any 
fair decision. The court based its decisions. here on the theory of the 
independence of nations. No nation is under obligation to submit its 
disputes with other nations to mediation, arbitration, or other method 
of peaceful settlement without its consent, A 

A further achievement of the court has been in regard to the inter- 
pretation of treaties. The League of Nations in its covenant provides 
that all treaties shall be publicly published and registered with the 
League of Nations. Since the founding of the League of Nations nearly 
1,000 such treaties have been registered with it. Of these treaties 
nearly 400 contain a clause stipulating that the World Court shall be 
the body to which any case of disagreement over the interpretation 
of the treaty shall be submitted. This is in effect compulsory jurisdic- 
tion and is a most important power vested in the World Court. Many 
wars may be averted by such interpretation, and moreover inter- 
national law may be greatly developed. 
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The World Court, in addition to these more concrete achievements, 
has made intangible gains, among these one of the most important 
being the respect and interest of the whole world. The World Court 
has a high quality of personnel, such as our own John Bassett Moore, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of State and one of the foremost authori- 
ties of the United States in international law and arbitration. Lord 
Finley, of Great Britain, formerly Attorney General and Lord Chan- 
eellor of the British Empire, and a distinguished historian, is another 
one of the illustrious members of the court. Antonio Sanchez de 
Bustamente, of Cuba, professor of international law at the University 
of Habana and president of the Pan American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, author of one of the most authoritative books on the 
World Court, is also one of the distinguished judges of the court. 

The fact is well known to everyone that the great majority of the 
people of the world are opposed to war, and yet wars continue to exist. 
How is this fact to be explained? The opinion which is opposed to 
war is an international opinion and can only be expressed through 
some international institution. Such an international institution is the 
World Court, and through it may be registered this world-wide feeling 
against warfare as a method for the settlement of disputes between 
countries. Ex-Secretary Hughes has well said that unless this present 
court, known as the Court of International Justice, is really made the 
World Court of International Justice by the association of all the 
nations of the world in its establishment, there never will be a world 
court of justice, 


AMERICA’S PART IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
(Right Rev. James De Wolf Perry, jr., D. D.) 


You may have noticed a certain degree of unanimity in what has 
been said to you this evening by all of the speakers, and I believe that 
I am not intended to stand on another side or to act the part of ad- 
vocatus diaboli. No debate is required before such an audience as 
this to enable the hearers to consider the pros and cons in the argu- 
ment for the World Court. There are no pros and cons which we need 
to hear, because the arguments for a World Court are being acted out 
before our eyes Inexorably and tragically. We have seen in the graye- 
yards of France stones marking the resting place of thousands who laid 
down their lives for a hope as yet unfulfilled, a hope to which we 
pledged ourselves and pledged our country. We have seen cities in 
western Syria, cities that marked great monuments in history, need- 
lessly laid low. We have seen hundreds of thousands of children in 
east Syria suffering as the innocent victims in struggles that might 
have been prevented, and we have seen in the mountains of Assyria 
ancient nations to whom we are bound by strong ties of faith and 
friendship this very week being swept off the face of the globe, and for 
no other reason than that we have been content to stand by without a 
word, without even a gesture. 

On one eventful evening last summer in England when the destinies 
of Mosul were in the balance, during à meeting of the cabinet in Eng- 
land, I happened to be sitting and talking with one of the men in 
England who represents the highest form of statesmanship, and my 
errand was the discussion of this very question of the destiny of the 
people in the mountains of Khurdistan. He turned to me, after I had 
been trying to plead the cause, which was not necessary, of course, to 
plead, and he said to me: “ Do you realize that there was a time when 
America by her power in the council of the family of nations might 
have made all of this warfare and destruction impossible?” But that 
time has not wholly passed. The great current of disaster and of 
destruction is still sweeping on while we are standing aloof. 

I say, my friends, that these are arguments which need not be put into 
words, because they are being enacted before our very eyes and there 
is no difference of opinion about them. No company of true-hearted 
Americans need to be persuaded against their will of the necessity of 
the World Court or of the necessary part that the United States shall 
take in it. I believe that if in any company of intelligent citizens 
such as is gathered here this evening a vote were taken the unani- 
mous expression of opinion, the undoubted sentiment of our whole 
country, would be in favor of the unqualified entrance of the United 
States in the World Court. Why then has it not happened? Why 
then is there this doubt? Why this discussion in the daily press of 
the pros and cons of this question? It is not that the people of the 
United States are unwilling to decide it, but because we have allowed 
little companies of our own legislators to frustrate the plans of Presi- 
dent and people, because we have allowed the interests of parties to 
obscure the issues which are more important than any issue in the 
world and we have stood willing to give way to those influences and 
to be overcome at times by those forces. But, my friends, when this 
question comes up for final decision it is not to be passed upon ulti- 
mately by the Senate of the United States or the House of Represen- 
tatives, by any party, or by any representative body. The body which 
is going to decide this is the same which decided the entrance of the 
United States into the World War. It is the great body of American 
citizens. There is the jury to which this question is ultimately to be 
submitted, there is the force that is ultimately to be brought to bear. 
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You remember how just eight years ago the sentiment of the Ameri- 
can, people, slow to move at first, gradually asserted itself in utter- 
ances that allowed of no misunderstanding, in great demonstrations, 
parades of preparedness, The sophistries of legislators, the prejudices 
and fears of any who might have objected, were all borne away before 
a great current of national opinion. 

The question concerning the World Court will be solved by the same 
irresistible force. ~ 

It will be decided first on the basis of faith. Although we May be 
agreed upon this question, my friends, we baye entered it as yet 
very half-heartedly; not with the kind of belief that asserts itself 
with indomitable force. America bas not yet expressed its deepest 
convictions on this matter. When we have that expression of con- 
viction by our whole body of citizens the faith of the people will 
ultimately win the contest. And it will be decided by the spirit of 
courage. My friends, if we are honest with ourselves we shall have 
to confess that we have been’ consulting our fears in this great ques- 
tion; we have been listening anxiously to what those who are supposed 
to be the leaders of our people and of our Nation have to say. We 
have not placed the strong hand of American opinion fearlessly, 
bravely, on the helm that is to steer us into the ultimate solution of 
this question. In the minds of a great many people the ship of state 
is conceived of still as a kind of ferryboat with a rudder cautiously 
placed at the end, that makes its way carefully from bank to bank of 
some sequestered stream. 

What America has to fear to-day is not entangling alliances abroad 
but provincialism at home. 

If, which God forbid, we are led into another war, it will not be 
because we have faced the situation and moved toward it with open 
eyes and open minds, but we shall have drifted into war simply by 
reason of our lack of decision and by a spirit of provincialism ingrow- 
ing in too many communities in the United States. So I say that it 
will be not political, not legislative, not theoretical questions that will 
have set the minds of the people of the United States to the solution 
of this question, but, as in the last issue of every problem that comes 
before us for a solution, it is the spiritual interpretation of the ques- 
tion which shall finally govern us. When at last America shall have 
gathered herself together to assert herself before the world we shall, 
without question, without compromise, without prejudice, and without 
fear, take our rightful place at the council table of the family of 
nations, 

PROVIDENCE WORLD COURT COMMITTEE, 
Providence, R. I. 
Resolution passed at public mass meeting, December 7, 1925, held 
under auspices of Providence World Court Committee in Blks Hall, 

Providence, R. I. 

Resolved, That this meeting of citizens of Providence, held in Elks 
Auditorium on December 7, 1925, is strongly in favor of immediate 
adherence by the United States to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, upon the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge terms: And be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded, through the 
officers of the Providence World Court Committee, to the President 
of the United States and to our Senators in Washington. 

Attest: 

JAMES B. LITTLEFIELD, Chairman, 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Rhode Island voted that 
the following resolution be adopted by the State executive of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Rhode Island: 

“ Resolved, That the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Rhode 
Island reaffirms its faith in the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice and advocates that the United States of America participate in 
the same on the basis of the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations.” 

Same resolution adopted by the following: 

Coventry Women's Club, Providence Section Council of Jewish 
Women, Rhode Island State Federation of Women's Clubs, Edgewood 
Civie Club, The Triangle Club, Four Leaf Clover Club, Chepachet 
Needle Book Club, Providence Association for Ministry to the Sick, 
Read Mark Learn Club, Nautilus Circle, Cranford Club, and Hope 
Valley Women's Club. 


THE UNITED LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTEES OF RHODE ISLAND 


Whereas the United League of Women Voters of Rhode Island has 
voted to concur in the action of the national league to make the 
support of the World Court their major responsibility until the 
protocol is signed; and 

Whereas its department of international cooperation to prevent war 
has been studying for four years the relations of one nation with 
another; and 

Whereas it has given particular study to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and indorsed not only the idea of international 
peaceful cooperation but the specific court set up at The Hague; and 
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Whereas this department at various times has urged upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the United States Senators from Rhode 
Island the entry of this country into this court, with the Harding- 
Hughes-Coolidge reservations: Be it 

Resolved, That this department reiterates its indorsement of the 
attitude taken by President Coolidge in this regard, and also its hope 
that the Senators from this State will strongly support him in his 
stand. - 

RHODE ISLAND CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND THACHERS 

Whereas December 17 has been fixed as the date of consideration 
of the entrance of the United States into the World Court by the 
United States Senate; and 

Whereas this measure has received the support of very many organi- 
zations, including the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and was included in the platforms of both political parties: There- 
fore be it ; 

Resolved, That the Rhode Island Congress of Parents and Teachers 
go on record as urging a favorable vote on the measure with the 
Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations, and that we send the record 
of this action to President Coolidge, Senator Boram, our two Rhode 
Island Senators, and to the Rhode Island World Court Committee. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL ALLIANCE (UNITARIAN) 


Since we believe that a nation or a people may create for itself a 
moral obligation by its conduct, and that the long advocacy of a world 
court by our President, statesmen, and publicists has created such an 
obligation, direct and imperative, so that national honor as well as 
national interest requires that we unite with other nations in the sup- 
port of such a court as a most important agency of international 
justice and peace; and since the general conference and Unitarian As- 
sociation meeting in Cleveland on October 15 passed a resolution “ com- 
mitting itself to the adherence of the United States to the World 
Court * * * and to the pronouncement that war is crime and must 
be outlawed as such, not in word only but in deed and in truth”: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this First Congregational Alliance (Unitarian), of 
Providence, R. I., numbering 250 women, respectfully urge upon your 
honor the President and Congress the prompt entrance of the United 
States into the Permanent Court of International Justice, known as 
the World Court,, with the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations, at 
the coming session of Congress, convening this December, 1925; it is 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Providence 
World Court Committee, of which James B. Littlefield is chairman. 


PROVIDENCE MOTHERS’ CLUB 

Whereas it has been the policy of the United States for many years 
to submit interstate disputes to the Supreme Court; and 

Whereas it has been the aim for nearly a quarter of a century of 
the United States to establish a world court for international dis- 
putes; and 

Whereas in the last platform of both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratie Parties support was pledged to the entrance of the United States 
into the Permanent Court of International Justice: Be it 

Resolved, That this, the Providence Mothers’ Club, November 9, 
1925, go on record as favoring the entrance of the United States on 
December 17 into the World Court, and that this organization do all 
in its power to assist President Coolidge in his noble effort to have 
the United States adhere to this World Court with the Harding- 
Hughes-Coolidge reservations, 


EDGEWOOD WOMAN’S CLUB 
We, the Edgewood Woman's Club, desire to place ourselves on 
record as heartily indorsing America’s entering the World Court; and 


we desire 
Further, That you include the Edgewood Woman's Club in indorse- 
ment of this project that you are sending to Washington. 


THE WOONSOCKET ROUND TABLE CLUB 
The Woonsocket Round Table Club indorses the World Court move- 
ment with the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations. 


BALE OF SURPLUS WAR DEPARTMENT PROPERTY 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 1129, authorizing 
the sale of certain military posts which are surplus, and other 
real property belonging to the War Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1129), au- 
thorizing the use for permanent construction at military posts 
of the proceeds from the sale of surplus War Department real 
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Property, and authorizing the sale of certain military reserva- 


tions, and for other purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with, and that the bill be read for action on 
the committee amendments. I may state that the committee 
amendments have no intrinsic importance; they are merely to 
see to it that these properties are sufficiently described in the 
act so that in the future there shall be no trouble about title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will 
be read for action on the amendments of the committee, 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, line 7, after the word 
“ Florida,” to strike out “(portion)” and to insert “(that por- 
tion reserved by Executive order of January 10, 1838, and 
subsequently transferred to the War Department).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 12, after the word 
“ Florida,” to strike out “(portion)” and to insert “(all except 
that portion reserved for and used as a Marine hospital reser- 
vation).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 15, after the word 
“ Washington,” to strike out “(portion)” and to insert “(that 
portion known as ‘Shields Spring’ tract, about 66 acres).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 18, to strike out 
“(lots)” and after the word “Tennessee” to strike out (por- 
tion)” and to insert “(lot No. 30 and one-half of lot No. 32 on 
Caroline Street).“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 21, after the word 
“Texas,” to strike out “(portion)” and to insert “(lots Nos. 
44 and 55, section 1, Galveston, Tex.).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 1, after the word 
“Maryland,” to strike out “(portion).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 8, after the word 
“ Florida,” to strike out “(portion)” and to insert “(north por- 
tion, 10.6 acres).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 10, after the word 
“ Florida,” to strike out “(portion)” and to insert “(north por- 
tion, 10 acres).” 
` The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 15, after the word 
“ Virginia,” to strike out “(portion)” and to insert “(that por- 
tion lying between the right of way of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway and Virginia Avenue in the city of Newport News, and 
the said right of way of the said Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
and the county road in the county of Warwick, and between 
Forty-ninth Street in the city of Newport News and the lands 
of the Old Dominion Land Co.).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 23, after the word 
“ Florida,” to strike out “(portion)” and to insert “(all but 
552,000 square feet reserved for a fire-control station).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We are now considering only committee 
amendments? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is all, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have an amendment to offer. I do not 
know whether it belongs properly in any of the items we are 
now considering or not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When the committee amendments shall 
have been disposed of, then, of course, the bill will be open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. I shall offer my amendment 
after the committee amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. As I understand the bill, it 
relates to certain old forts or parcels of land owned by the 
War Department which they no longer need, and it provides 
for the sale by the War Department of these properties. I am 
led to ask the question because I notice the bill covers a piece 
of land lying on the coast in Mississippi, the property known as 
Ship Island, where there is an old fort. I would very much 
dislike to see that property fall into the hands of some land 
speculator. What are the provisions in the bill with reference 
to such a matter? Would the State or the municipality first 
have the right to purchase the property before somebody else? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, section 5 of the bill 
covers the point raised by the Senator from Mississippi. It 
reads: 
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After 90 days from the date of the approval of this act, and after the 

appraisal of the lands hereinbefore mentioned shall have been made and 
approved by the Secretary of War, notification of the fact of such ap- 
praisal shall be given by the Secretary of War to the governor of the 
State in which each such tract is located as to such lands not to be 
turned over to other departments, and such State, or county, or munici- 
pality in which such land is located shall, in the order named, haye the 
option at any time within six months after such notification to the 
governor to acquire the same or any part thereof which shall have been 
separately appraised and approved upon payment within such period 
of six months of the appraised value thereof. 


Mr. HARRISON. With reference to the particular piece of 
land upon which this fort is located. which is some 10 miles 
out from the coast, it not being within a municipality, the 
nearest municipality to this particular fort could not acquire it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it could, 

Mr. HARRISON. It is not necessary then that the parcel 
of land be within the municipality; it may be merely near the 
municipality? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It might be an island adjacent to a 
municipality, which they would care to buy or which the State 
of Mississippi could purchase. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would depend wholly upon the powers 
of the municipality, of course. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Entirely so. 
local authorities. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It might be necessary to have 
a special session of the legislature before the year had expired, 
or else the governor probably could not act. The governor, 
of course, could not act within the time fixed in the bill if the 
legislature should not be in session. He would have to call a 
special session of the legislature or not be able to act. Did that 
phase of the matter occur to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That point had not been brought out. 
The bill gives a total of nine months from the date of the 
passage of the act to the completion of the purchase by a State 
or municipality. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Onur legislature will adjourn in 
a few days and it will not meet again for two years. There 
are several of these tracts in our State, and while I do not 
know whether the State would desire to purchase them or not, 
it ought to have the opportunity to do so without the necessity 
of the governor calling a special session of the legislature. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I make this suggestion to the 
Senator from Washington? There is a very proper comity be- 
tween the Federal Government and the governments of the 
various States, If such a situation arose in the State of 
Washington and the Governor of Washington or the appro- 
priate authority of that State notified the Secretary of War 
that the State might be in the market for a future purchase, 
but was not in a position to complete the negotiation of the 
matter for another year, there is no doubt in my mind that 
the Secretary of War would postpone an auction sale of the 
property. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. With that suggestion properly 
appearing in the Recorp, that would probably take care of the 
situation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would be a very unusual case for 
the Secretary of War to deliberately ignore the governor of a 
State in such a situation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It would probably require sub- 

uent legislation by Congress, because the time would have 
expired within which the governor could make the purchase, 
as I understand the terms of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He must exercise his option within 
that period or the Secretary of War may sell. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, The Senator thinks that even 
after the time has expired within which the governor can 
exercise the option, if the property is not disposed of, he can 
come in and make his proposal to the Secretary of War? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is my judgment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. He must come in and at least make a bid 
of some kind. That would perhaps take care of the situation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the governor should suggest 
to the Secretary of War that such were the situation, the 
Secretary of War would not dispose of it to anybody else 
until the governor was in a position to make a definite pro- 
posal? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not like to take issue with the 
Senator, but my own opinion is that the Secretary of War 
is bound by the limitations of the bill and could not extend 
the time if he wanted to do so, 


It would be up to the 
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Mr, JONES of Washington: -But the Secretary of War 
might refuse to complete a sale until Congress would have the 
time, at any rate, to act upon the request of the governor of 
a State, which it, no doubt, would do. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 4, line 8, after the word “ Florida,” to strike out 
“(portion)” and insert in lieu thereof “(portion comprising the 
east end of Santa Rosa Island).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 15, to strike out 
“ Sereven, Fort, Ga.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 18, to strike out 
“(portion)” and insert in lieu thereof “(the detached lot front- 
ing on Whitehead Street between Louisa and United Streets in 
the city of Key West, Fla.).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 22, to strike out 
“(portion)” and insert in lieu thereof “(all but a plot of 
87 acres at Three Tree Point, reserved for the Engineer 
Corps).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 25, to strike out 
“Two Islands” and insert in lieu thereof “Marsh Islands 
(opposite Powder House Lot Military Reservation).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 1, to strike out 
“(portion)” and to insert in lieu thereof “(that portion north 
of the right of way of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 9,502 acres).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This completes the amendments 
of the committee. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
the chairman of the*committee a question. I note on page 4, 
line 21, the following language: 


Three Tree Point Military Reservation, Wash. (all but a plot of 37 
acres at Three Tree Point, reserved for the Engineer Corps). 


I may say that I did not know we had a military reservation 
known as the Three Tree Point Military Reservation. I know 
where Three Tree Point is, and there is a lighthouse station on 
it. Can the Senator tell me whether that lighthouse is on the 
military reservation referred to or not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can give a description of the location 
of the property which is proposed to be sold. It is in the 
report of the committee, according to which it is located in 
Wahkiakum County on the right bank of the Columbia River, 
nearly opposite the east end of Wood Island. It comprises 603 
acres and was originally acquired as a part of the reservation 
from the public domain by Executive order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that 
it does not cover the point I had in mind. The point I had in 
mind is on Puget Sound. I have no doubt that the amendment 
is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are no improvements on the 
land. It is vacant land. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to call the attention of the 
Senator from New York to section 6 with regard to the ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from Washington, It appears from 
that section that the Secretary of War must sell within six 
months. Would it not answer every purpose to strike out the 
word “shall” and insert the word “may”? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am perfectly willing to accept that 
amendment. I think the other members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs will not object to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I offer the amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 7, line 10, strike out the word 
„Shall“ and insert the word “may,” so as to make the section 
read: 8 


Sec. 6. Six months after the date of the notification of said ap- 
praisal, if the option given in section 5 thereof shall not have been 
completely exercised, or after receipt by the Secretary of War of 
notice that the State, county, and municipality do not desire to 
exercise the option herein granted, the Secretary of War may sell or 
cause to be sold each of said properties at public sale at not less than 
the appraised value thereof, after advertisement in such manner as 
he may direct: Provided, however, That if the property has been 
advertised and offered for sale on not less than two separate occa- 
sions, and no bid equaling or exceeding the amount of the appraised - 
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value has been received, the Secretary of War, in his discretion, is 
authorized to accept the highest and best bid received. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from New York regarding the amendment on page 
8, line 18, reading as follows: 


Newport News warehouses, Virginia (that portion lying between the 
right of way of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and Virginia Avenue 
in the city of Newport News, and the said right of way of the said 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and the county road in the county of 
Warwick, and between Forty-ninth Street in the city of Newport News 
and the lands of the Old Dominion Land Co.). 


Who asked for the sale of the property and what is the 
reason that is offered for the sale at this time? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Because it is of no further use to the 
War Department. 

Mr. SWANSON. What has been the use of it heretofore? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was a part of the quartermaster’s 
warehouse reservation which was acquired during the war. It 
is of no further use to the War Department. None of these 
properties, according to their view, are of any use to the 
department any longer, and they want to sell them. 

Mr. SWANSON. What I want to know with reference to 
the Newport News warehouse is this: I understand these 
warehouses and supply depots were leased or sold. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Some of them are under lease to-day. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know to what extent it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have accessibility to the warehouses if 
the land were sold. I do not know to what extent the sale of 
this property to some one else might interfere with the use of 
those warehouses. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It certainly will not interfere. That 
is the very thing the War Department, of course, would study 
in all these cases. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very frequently matters of this sort go 
through without full discussion from any source. Some party 
buys the land, and often the party who has leased the ware- 
house is embarrassed by not having accessibility to the ware- 
house. I would like to have the matter go over for a few 
moments until I can confer with the Congressman from the 
Newport News district and learn if the sale would interfere 
with the full use of the warehouse or not. I know nothing 
about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator can get all the facts from 
the committee report on page 30, where there is a complete 
deseription. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
read the report? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would like to have a chance to get 
the bill through. The Member of the House of Representatives 
from that district will have a chance to have the bill amended 
in the House if it requires amendment in that respect. 

Mr. SWANSON. But very frequently the chance is destroyed 
when the Senate and the conferees are not in favor of the 
amendment. I do not know to what extent such a sale might 
interfere with accessibility to the warehouses there. If it does 
interfere, I know it is not the desire of anyone there that it 
be sold. I have asked the Congressman from that district to 
see me at once, and will let the consideration of the bill pro- 
ceed until I can confer with him and examine the report to 
which the Senator has just called to my attention. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, after line 6, insert a new sec- 
tion as follows: ; 


Sec. —. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized, directed, and 
empowered, in the event it be found that any citizen of the United 
States or the heirs of a citizen shall have for a period of 20 or more 
years immediately preceding the approval of this act resided upon 
or improved any part or parcel of the aforesaid designated property 
and exercised ownership thereof based upon a deed of conveyance there- 
tofore made by one claiming title to such part or parcel, to have such 
part or parcel so claimed separately surveyed if requested in writ- 
ing by a claimant within 60 days after the approval of this act and 
to thereafter convey title to the claimant by quitclaim deed upon pay- 
ment of $10 per acre or per lot if less than 1 acre: Provided, That any 
claimant who fails or refuses for more than 60 days after the approval 
of this act to make written application for survey and submit satis- 
factory record and other evidence required by the Secretary of War to 
substantiate the claim that he is entitled to a quitclaim deed under 
the provisions of this section shall forever be estopped from exercis- 
"ing any claim of title or right of possession to the property: And pro- 


Will the Senator let it go over until I can 
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vided further, That in carrying out the provisions of this section the 
Secretary of War shall not incur any expense other than that incident 
and necessary to surveying and platting such of the property as may 
be claimed by a citizen of the United States. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will state in connection 
with the proposed amendment that there are only one or two 
of this kind of reservations. I think over near Pensacola some 
of the reservations are occupied in places by people who have 
been there for a great many years. They have never been dis- 
turbed during that time. They have some claim of title or a 
deed of some kind based upon a claim of title. The amend- 
ment would give those people a chance. Where they have 
actually been in possession of a lot, for instance, 20 years or 
more, claiming under some deed or conveyance, the Secretary 
of War is empowered to convey by quitclaim to those people 
that lot on the payment of a nominal sum, say, of $10. 

It is only for the purpose of protecting the rights of actual 
settlers for a period of some 20 years or more on some por- 
tions of these small reservations that the provision is offered. 
I think it is perfectly fair and just. I believe the depart- 
ment would not have any objection to the provision at all. It 
would simply take care of that situation where there may 
be here and there someone occupying a lot or lots in portions 
of the reservation under some claim of title, who haye been 
living there and occupying the land as their home for 20 
years or more. If there are no such cases, of course, that 
ends the matter. They must assert within a period of six 
months’ time their right to their claim and make their showing. 
If the showing complies with the provision for proof of actual 
possession for a period of 20 years or more under a claim 
of title or some evidence, then I think the Secretary of War 
ought to be authorized to adjust the matter by giving them 
a quitclaim deed to the piece of property actually occupied 
for that period of time and claimed under some kind of evi- 
dence of title. 

I can not see any harm in that. I do not believe it would 
interfere at all with the disposition of the other portions of 
the reservations. It would protect a few settlers on some por- 
tions of these reservations who have been there occupying 
them and claiming them under a deed of some kind for a period 
of 20 years. 

The Government is to be involved in no expense except simply 
to make the survey of the particular plot or lot that is so 
occupied and claimed; and upon a proper showing of facts 
the Secretary of War is authorized to make the deed. I think 
the Government would incur no material cost, and it would 
be according justice to actual settlers whose numbers are 
very limited. They have been living on these places and have 
had their homes there for over 20 years. 

In case the Government should proceed to sell the entire 
reservations without regard to these settlers or any of their 
rights, I think the fact of their actnal possession for that 
period of time would interfere with the sale and would reduce 
the amount the Government might otherwise receive. I think 
there will be no loss to the Government in the matter, and it 
would be simply discharging a real obligation and doing the 
right thing for people who are actually occupying certain lots. 
I ask that the amendment may be agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If I may do so, I accept the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the amendment 
is agreed to. + 

Mr. SWANSON entered the Chamber. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Virginia has just 
returned. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Representative in Con- 
gress with whom I have conferred, and I have not had an 
opportunity to examine the amendment of the committee care- 
fully. It may be entirely proper or it may not be. I shall, 
however, agree to the adoption of the amendment, feeling satis- 
fied that if reasons should later develop showing the amend- 
ment to be inadvisable the Senator from New York will not 
insist on its remaining in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will say to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia that these properties were surveyed and sold in 1921 or 
1922, and no protest at all against their sale has ever 
reached us. . 

Mr. SWANSON. There are some warehouses located there 
which might be affected; but I am satisfied to permit the 
amendment to be agreed to, and I am sure that f I can later 
show that its adoption interferes with those warehouses very 
materially the Senator from New York will not insist on the 
retention of the amendment in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the Senator. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, it was agreed on yesterday that 
upon the return of the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS] the Committee on Privileges and Elections would 
call up Senate Resolution No. 104, relating to the right of Mr. 
Nye to a seat in the Senate. I have been informed, however, 
that the junior Senator from Mississippi can not reach here 
until Thursday next. I have arranged with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] to let this matter go over until 
Thursday morning after the morning business. I now state 
that I shall move to proceed to the consideration of the resolu- 
tion and shall present it to the Senate as a question of the 
highest privilege at that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unanimous consent the con- 
sideration of the resolution referred to by the Senator from 
West Virginia is postponed until the time indicated by him. 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. LENROOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution No. 5 in open executive session. 
In connection with the motion I wish to make a brief state- 
ment. In view of the fact that it was expected that the 
North Dakota election case would be considered to-day, I 
anticipate that there will not be enough Senators desiring to 
speak upon the subject of the World Court to occupy the 
day. I shall not, therefore, press the matter beyond the time 
the Senators are ready to speak to-day. I hope to-morrow, 
however, the Senators who desire to address the Senate wiil 
be prepared to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, in open executive 
session, resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution No. 5, 
providing for adhesion on the part of the United States to the 
protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, with reservations. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should be grossly recreant to 
my profoundest convictions and feelings if I did not give the 
pending resolution my unfaltering and unqualified support. 
The United States of America that satisfies my patriotism is 
not an isolated, self-centered land which enjoys all the national 
privileges and blessings attendant upon great wealth and 
power but is unwilling to assume its just share of the burdens 
and responsibilities of the family of nations. Rather is it the 
land which, after attaining a degree of material strength and 
prosperity unexampled, perhaps, in human history, holds out 
to itself no ideal less lofty than that of the moral leadership 
of human civilization. Ever since the League of Nations was 
established I have been entirely in sympathy with it, and, if 
this were merely because, as a Democrat, I contracted the 
color of the last Democratic national administration, I should 
think myself far less deserving of respect than I trust that I 
am. Indeed, I was a supporter of the League to Enforce Peace, 
of which the Republican ex-President, Taft, was the head, 
before the League of Nations came into being. I have always 
thought that the views of that other Republican ex-President, 
Roosevelt, as to the means by which the authority of the 
league should be maintained were peculiarly sagacious and 
sound. He did not believe, as Lord Robert Cecil seems to do, 
that, in executing its aims, it can dispense with force. He 
felt that just as a city must have its policeman and a Com- 
monwealth its soldier to preserve law and order, so the League 
of Nations, to make its mandates good, must haye its inter- 
national police force or army; and so do I also feel. There is 
little, if any, peace in the world that is not commanded. I 
have always listened with pleasure and instruction whenever 
that famous Republican lawyer and statesman, Elihu Root, 
has brought his searching intellect and kindling imagination 
to bear upon the practical problems involved in The Hague 
conferences of 1899 and 1907, the covenant of the League of 
Nations, and the World Court. All honor, too, to those other 
able and faithful Republican champions of a closer interna- 
tional concert between us and foreign nations for the higher 
interests of humanity, like former Secretary of State Hughes, 
former Attorney General Wickersham, and President Hibben, 
of Princeton University, who, in one field of effort or another, 
haye unweariedly endeavored to reduce the occasion for in- 
ternational warfare. 

I can truly say that to me it is not a cause for partisan 
exultation but for the deepest, bitterest disappointment that 
such illustrious Republicans as Taft, Root, and Hughes should 
have abandoned the firm ground upon which the League of 
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Nations was founded to wander off after such a deceitful 
will-o’-the-wisp as the spectral association of nations conjured 
up by the Republican managers of the Harding presidential 
campaign. Now that they have found to what a false footing 
that mocking lure has brought them, I can not but hope that, 
as Republicans, they may yet voice their real convictions, with 
respect to the League of Nations, as frankly as we Democrats 
are now voicing our approval of the Hardiug-Hughes-Coolitige 
World Court. 

And not only am I willing to give full credit to the Repub- 
licans, of whom I have been speaking, for what they have done 
to. promote the cause of world peace, but I am even willing also 
to admit that in the promotion of that cause the Democratic 
Party has its errors of judgment to answer for. That Woodrow 
Wilson had the fervid idealism, the elevated range of vision, 
and the rare gift of expression to interpret the larger signifi- 
cance of the World War as no other man of his day had the 
capacity to do can not in my opinion be justly denied; but in 
the end, in his struggle with his antagonists at home, factious 
or otherwise, over the League of Nations, he suffered a defeat 
which he could have avoided, if only he had not insisted so 
uncompromisingly upon complete victory. As I see it, in the 
fury and smoke of the contest, extraordinary leader of men as 
he was, he lost his bearings and allowed his zeal to outstrip 
his discretion. If he had but had a little more of that sober 
balance of judgment, that commonplace measure of human 
prudence which induced the Allies to enter into the armistice 
without taking the risk of an actual invasion of Germany, his 
Flodden might have been his Bannockburn, and he might have 
passed down to history as not simply the real founder of the 
League of Nations, as he undoubtedly was, but also as the suc- 
cessful intermediary between it and the United States. That 
he should not have accepted the reservations forced upon him 
by Henry Cabot Lodge and his associates has always been a 
source of true regret to me. All of those reservations would 
probably have been accepted by the nations which constituted 
the membership of the league at that time; none of them, it 
seems to me, would have fatally impaired the efficacy of our 
adhesion to the league, and if any of them were not really 
based upon durable objections, it is fair to suppose that as 
time went on they would haye been done away with by the 
proper amendment or amendments, suggested by practical ex- 
perience, x 

Under the provisions of the pending resolution our entry into 
the World Court would be attended by some highly significant 
reservations suggested by what are believed to be the demands 
of our national security, and our entry into the league might 
well have been accompanied by analogous safeguards. 

So you see that I do not take up the pending resolution in a 
partisan spirit, or with any disposition even to hold the Repub- 
lican antagonism to the League of Nations exclusively respon- 
sible for the fact that the United States is not now one of its 
members. Moreover, I have gladly acknowledged the debt that 
the cause of world peace owes to the personal convictions of 
the individual Republicans whom I have mentioned. Nor do I 
think that any useful purpose would be served on this occasion 
by censuring the policy that the Republican Party as a party 
has pursued since the Paris peace conference in our foreign 
relations. Let that pass for the present. Everywhere in the 
United States good men and women, whether opposed to our 
entry into the league or not, are crossing party lines and eagerly 
aiming to aid their President in his effort to conduct the 
United States into the World Court, and I believe it to be my 
duty as an American, jealous of the dignity and fair fame and 
mindful of the lasting interests of my country, to strike hands 
with him at this time and to render him all the assistance that 
my voice and yote can do. 

In one respect, of course, I am entirely free from the em- 
barrassment in which the Republican adherents of the Presi- 
dent in this Chamber find themselves involved. Their first 
purpose seems to be to establish the fact that the Harding- 
Hughes-Coolidge World Court is not an infant that is being 
palmed off on them by the League of Nations. They wish to 
be assured beyond the possibility of a reasonable doubt of 
the independent individuality of their own child. But all the 
subtleties that they have brought to bear upon this inquiry 
are to me, as a Democrat and a sincere advocate of our par- 
ticipation in the League of Nations, as meaningless as the 
old theological dispute between the Homoousians and the Ho- 
moiousians. As the chief priest and elders said to Judas 
when he confessed his sin in having betrayed the innocent 
blood, we Democrats in our loyalty to the league might well 
say to our Republican friends of that inquiry, “ What is that 
to us? See thou to that.“ The more readily the features of 
the League of Nations can be seen in the face of the Harding- 
Hughes-Coolidge World Court, the better I like the child. In 
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this respect I fect just a little as Benjamin Harrison did 
in the Continental Congress when the political timidity of 
Jonathan Dickinson in dealing with the mother country, led 
him to declare that the only word in one of the cautious papers 
of that Congress of which he did not approve was the word 
“Congress.” “The only word in that paper of which I ap- 
prove,” retorted Harrison, “is the word Congress.“ To me, 
far the best thing about the present World Court which is 
proving such an effectual ally of international concord is 
its connection, however limited, with the League of Nations; 
but, as I have intimated, this is neither here nor there for 
the purposes of the present discussion. I am willing to 
acquiesce in any Caesarean operation that may honestly be 
thought necessary by Republican obstetrics for the separation 
of the World Court from the womb of the League of Nations. 
I am even willing that its lineaments should be a little dis- 
figured. as those of a child kidnapped by a Gypsy band are 
sometimes said to be to prevent recognition. 

To save the Union Lincoln was willing to save it with or 
without the institution of slavery, and if, under the circum- 
stances, I can only save a good, working world court out of 
the wreckage of the high hopes, shattered by the failure of 
the United States to take its true place with the other civilized 
powers which are striving to keep down international war- 
fare, I shall be delighted. In other words, I am for the 
World Court with or without the League of Nations; prefer- 
ably with it but cordially even without it. All that I ask 
is that the present World Court be not so transformed by our 
reservations that the nations which are now members of that 
court will be unwilling to admit us into it; and in weighing 
the possibility of this result we should not forget that the other 
great civilized powers of the earth have lost to a considerable 
extent their eager desire that we should become a party to the 
international concert which they have so successfully estab- 
lished. There was a time when they were willing to pay 
almost any price for our entry into the League of Nations. 
The influence that our vast wealth and stupendous power 
could exert in the maintenance of universal peace was, of 
course, manifest to them, but it is only fair to them to remem- 
ber that they counted also upon the strength that would be 
brought to the league and its exalted aims by our passion for 
liberty, by our humanitarian temper, by our love of peace, and 
by our faith in those democratic institutions which are its 
only real bulwark. 

But recently there has been a noticeable change in the atti- 
tude of the present members of the league toward us. They 
have grown tired of waiting for us to fill the vacant chair that 
they have kept for us. They have found that they can get 
along without us much better than they thought. They have 
found that, even without our aid, war can be nipped in the 
bud before it unfolds its crimson flower by the League of 
Nations. ‘They have learned that, without our aid, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice can enter up judgments in 
international controversies and render advisory opinions at 
the request of the council or assembly of the league which 
command implicit obedience or unmurmuring acquiescence. 
They have learned that international pacts of far-reaching 
importance to the peace of the world can be formed at Locarno 
as well as at Washington. Before long our good President, 
should he be so imprudent as to attempt to call another Wash- 
ington conference, may expect to be reminded in polite, but 
firm, language that it is 3,000 miles from Europe to the United 
States and that the distance from the United States to Europe 
is no greater. In other words, the Republican practice of deal- 
ing with the league through unofficial Paul Prys and busybodies 
has broken down; so has the idea of our passing by bleeding 
Europe, like the selfish Levite, or pouring oil and wine into her 
wounds like the good Samaritan, according as it suits our 
pleasure to do so or not. Europe, engaged in the greatest polit- 
ical experiment that has ever been made by the human race 
and lost to all present hope of receiving our assistance in bring- 
ing it to a successful issue, is no longer in a mood patiently to 
put up with airs of condescending patronage on our part or 
praises from our own lips of our own perfections. Nothing 
will now content it short of some actual concrete proof of our 
willingness to work hand in hand with it for the success of the 
mighty institntions—far the most august and beneficent that 
mankind has ever originated—for holding in check the baleful 
curse of war. If there is any man left who believes that the 
enlightened powers which come together at Geneva from the 
four corners of the earth for the purpose of warding human 
progress can be induced by Russia, Thibet, or the United States 
to desert those institutions for some phantom association of 
nations screened in an American presidential campaign, he 
should be placed under the mandate, to borrow an expression 
from the covenant of the league, ‘of some saner fellow citizen. 
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Fortunate shall we be if in adhering to our selfish isolation, 
even to the point of standing aloof from the league and court, 
that have been erected by the rest of the world for the purpose 
of ending international butchery, we shall not finally arouse- 
> 5 of settled hostility toward us in every civilized 
and. 

In supporting the pending resolution I am, of course, en- 
tirely conscious of the degree to which it falls short of com- 
mitting us to the full extent of what I belleve to be our inter- 
national duty. Nothing, in my judgment, can do that except 
membership in the League of Nations. The World Court has 
no power to frame any international policy; no authority to 
devise any scheme of national disarmament, or to impose any 
social or economic boycott upon any quarrelsome country or to 
subject any such country to military pressure. 

Those are the functions of the league. Even if it were an 
executive body, like the league, it could exercise no jurisdic- 
tion over any international controversy without the consent of 
both parties to it, except as respected such nations as have 
accepted its authority as compulsory; and among these nations 
are neither Great Britain nor Japan nor Italy nor France, 
except conditionally. But it is not an executive body. Its 
jurisdiction is limited to the decision of justiciable questions 
and the rendition of advisory opinions only; in other words, 
it is a mere court of justice, and a court of justice, at that, 
with no political means of its own for enforcing its mandates. 
Obviously, useful as such a body is so far as it goes, it could 
no more perform the office of the league than the Supreme 
Court of the United States could perform the office of the 
President or the office of the Congress. It is only as an auxil- 
iary of the league, empowered to render decisions and advisory 
opinions which the league has the organs to carry into effect, 
that the World Court dilates to its full measure of dignity 
and utility. 

Moreover, it is manifest that at the present time public 
opinion in the United States, however friendly to that court, 
is not prepared to accept its jurisdiction as compulsory. Nor 
is the fact to be overlooked that there is nothing to prevent 
the United States now from agreeing to submit any interna- 
tional controversy to which it is a party to the decision of the 
World Court or to arbitrators selected by the parties from The 
Hague arbitration panel or in some other way. Nor, notwith- 
standing the superiority, for evident reasons, of judicial to 
arbitral methods of settling disputes, individual or national, 
does it necessarily follow that, even if the United States en- 
tered the World Court, it would prefer as an instrument of 
justice a court composed in part of judges drawn from the less 
advanced and enlightened members of the family of nations 
to an arbitral tribunal selected from two or three of the most 
advanced and enlightened States of the World. 

I say this much because I am not willing to express any 
belief in the utility of the World Court more emphatic than I 
honestly feel. At the same time I believe that the entry of the 
United States into the World Court would be a matter of mo- 
mentous consequence both to us and to the rest of the world. 
To begin with, it would renew our connection with the nobler 
past, from which we have for some time been estranged. One 
of the most striking of our characteristics as a people has 
been our will to peace, our readiness to subject our national 
claims to the test of reason rather than of war. It is true that 
we have always been prepared, when war was unavoidable, to 
meet it with a degree of firmness and efficiency which, what- 
ever its shortcomings, has at least never failed in the end to 
bring victory to our arms; and we have not altogether escaped 
the lust of territory which has inflamed the military ambition 
of older nations; but, on the whole, no great power in history 
has ever been so free as the United States from the guilt of 
aggressive warfare. Even prior to the late Paris peace con- 
ference, by Congressional resolutions, by suggestions of our 
State Department, by earnest and conspicuous work during The 
Hague peace conference of 1899 and 1907, by innumerable sub- 
missions to arbitration, and by the negotiation of many arbi- 
tration conventions, we had shown how completely in harmony 
we were with the idea of composing international disputes by 
peaceful methods. 

As has been repeatedly pointed out, the cardinal object of 
policy that McKinley and Roosevelt, Hay and Root set before 
our delegates to The Hague conferences was a World Court 
for the settlement of international differences, made up of a 
permanent corps of able and experienced judges, guided in the 
discharge of their duties by legal principles and rules of 
procedure, and surrounded in all respects by the conditions 
essential to the exercise of a truly judicial spirit. This con- 
ception has at last been realized in the present World Court, 
of which an American, John Bassett Moore, is one of the 
brightest ornaments. Among the persons who shaped its actual 
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structure was the distinguished statesman, Elihu Root, whose 
influence has been so potent in creating the public opinion that 
made its existence possible; and it was through, or mainly 
through, his happy suggestion that the judges of the court 
should be selected by the concurrent action of the council 
of the league, in which only the greater States of the world 
are represented, and the assembly of the league, in which both 
the greater and smaller States of the world are represented, 
from a list of names, supplied by The Hague arbitration panel, 
that a means was found for allaying the jealousy which has 
made the smaller States unwilling to unite with the larger in 
establishing a World Court through the action of The Hague 
conference of 1907. It ought, therefore, to be a source of 
pride to us all that the pending resolution should seek to bring 
the United States within the pale of an institution so distinctly 
American, in its origin, in many respects, and so congenial 
with what is best in the American genius as the present World 
Court. 

In the next place, our entry into the World Court would 
give to the rest of the world the definite assurance that our 
great influence as a Nation would, thenceforth, at least as a 
member of that court, be exerted in behalf of world peace. 
That assurance can neyer again mean as much to other lands 
as it would have meant during the crucifying period, immedi- 
ately after our refusal to ratify the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, when the cry that came to us from across the Atlantic 
was little less agonizing than that of Mount Calvary, “ Lame 
Sabacthani, why hast thou forsaken me?” Without attempt- 
ing to apportion the blame for that refusal, it is to me a 
thought almost too painful for words that no matter under 
what circumstances, or to what extent, we may hereafter be- 
come a party to the present world concert for preserving 
world peace, we can never again hope by doing so to win for 
ourselves the mighty guerdon of national honor and prestige 
that we would have won if we had promptly ratified the 
Covenant of the League of Nations with or without reserva- 
tions. But the restoration of Europe is not yet so far advanced, 
her future is not yet so clear that our entry into the World 
Court would not prove still another strong invigorating cordial 
to her in her effort to meet her present necessities, and to 
provide against a recurrence of the fearful catastrophe that 
caused them. It would constitute our first formal, official 
connection with the institutional arrangements, devised by 
human civilization, after the World War for the outlawry of 
aggressive war, the amelioration of labor conditions, and the 
repression of crimes and diseases of world-wide scope. It 
would bring additional strength and standing to the court. 
It would secure a still higher measure of respect for its 
decisions and a still prompter measure of obedience for its 
decrees. It would tend to expedite the codification of inter- 
national law, which has been proposed by at least one great 
American lawyer, David Dudley Field, and has obtained wider 
favor in the United States, perhaps, than in any other civilized 
country. It would doubtless tend also to hasten the adoption 
of those enlightened principles of neutrality which American 
statesmanship has always championed so zealously. 

In the third place, the entry of the United States into the 
World Court would doubtless be eventually followed by its 
entry into the League of Nations, and I have no wish to con- 
ceal the fact that this result would be a source of supreme 
gratification to me, though I am perfectly honest when I say 
that, even could I lift the veil of futurity and see that the 
United States will never become a member of the league, I 
should still earnestly support the pending resolution. Better 
that we should adhere to the World Court only than to no 
international agency at all for the conservation of international 
concord. As it is, I think that the entry of the United States 
into the World Court would break the ice of our national 
aloofness, so to speak, and would so habituate our country to 
the idea of cooperating with the other great powers of the 
world for the maintenance of world peace that it would finally 
become inclined to assume the same general measure of respon- 
sibility for world peace as they. 

In other words, with our participation in its proceedings, 
the World Court would probably work so smoothly and success- 
fully that the desire would spring up in the breast of the 
Anierican people to be not only a party to the statute by which 
it was created but also a member of the world-wide league, 
which is clothed with both the duty and the power of com- 
pelling wrangling nations to submit their disputes to the deci- 
sion of the World Court or to arbitration or to the council of 
the league. 

More than one special reason has been recently urged why 
we should not enter the World Court. One, if I may borrow a 
term from the philosophy of evolution, is that the World 
Court contains in its structure too many vestigial proofs of its 
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league origin. My answer to this is that so long as I am not 
asked to share the folly of requesting the 48 nations which 
are now parties signatory to the World Court statute to impro- 
vise a new court altogether, for the purpose of satisfying our 
national scruples, I am willing, if I can not secure our adhesion 
to the World Court on any other terms, to go as far as I am 
likely to be solicited in good faith to go toward excising from 
the structure of that court every rudiment of its league parent- 
age. In a letter penned by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], which was published in the Christian Century on 
February 5, 1925, he said: £ 


If I could bring myself to believe that the World Court is the 
kind of a tribunal which would really serve the cause of order and 
peace aud become an agency for order and law in international 
affairs, I should not for a moment oppose it because the league had 
to do with its creation. 


Transposing these words, I am prepared to say that, believ- 
ing as I do that the World Court is that very kind of a 
tribunal, I shall not for a moment oppose it, because it may by 
reservations, as respects the United States, be completely or 
all but completely detached from the League of Nations, 

Now, if never before, the notion that the other great civilized 
powers of the world can be induced even by their earnest wish 
to have the United States become a party to the World Court 
to organize a new court to take the place of the existing one 
is too abstract te deserve grave consideration. We need no 
better proof of that than the collapse of the plans severally 
brought forward by the late Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Lodge, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perrer], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenxroor], for the creation of a 
different electoral agency for the election of the judges of 
the World Court from that prescribed by the World Court 
statute. In an effort to establish some kind of new world 
Court the United States, it is safe to say, despite its high pre- 
tensions with respect to the Monroe doctrine, could not induce 
even a solitary member of the sisterhood of American coun- 
tries to unite. Neither Mexico nor Ecuador have ever indi- 
eated any wish to enter elther the World Court or the League 
of Nations on any terms, They ought to be set down, therefore, 
by the extreme opponents of those institutions in this country 
as endowed with an even more enlightened instinct of self- 
protection than the United States. On the other hand, 
Canada, though, so far as invasion is concerned, she is pro- 
tected not only by the power of the British Empire but by the 
power of the United States as well, has entered both the 
World Court and the League of Nations. Indeed, the Presi- 
dent of the last assembly of the league was a Canadian— 
Raoul Dandurand—a distinction of which any statesman of 
our own country might well be proud. The presidency of an 
earlier assembly, you will remember, was filled by a citizen of 
Cuba. And, with the exception of Mexico and Ecuador, there 
is no Central or South American country which is not a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations; and with the exception of 
Mexico and Ecuador, Argentina, Guatemala, Honduras, Nic- 
aragua, and Peru, there is no Central or South American 
country which has not signed the World Court protocol. The 
idea that the Western. Hemisphere is to be a hermit hemi- 
sphere wholly disassociated, except for selfish purposes, from 
the eastern, is an idea too contracted, too unfeeling, too un- 
wise, to receiye the approval of the statesmen of those coun- 
tries, inferior to our own statesmen as they may be deemed to 
be by some of our extreme isolationists. I, at least, was not 
surprised, a few days ago, when Chile was said to have filed 
a protest with the secretary general of the league, charging 
that General Pershing was unduly dilatory in fixing the date 
for the plebiscite in the Tacna-Arica controversy. I do not 
doubt that the time will come when the Latin communities of 
this hemisphere will be far more disposed to look to the 
League of Nations than to the Monroe doctrine for their 
security. 

Another claim is that our entry into the World Court should 
be conditioned upon the adoption of an international agreement 
outlawing all war between nations. In my humble opinion, the 
importance of this idea, from a practical point of view, has 
been very much exaggerated. International warfare is by no 
means all warfare. We should remember that there is also 
such a thing as civil warfare, domestic warfare, intestine war- 
fare, arising out of internal insurgency or rebellion, which often 
the national authority can quell only with an army. It not 
infrequently happens, too, that one nation may, almost without 
a word of warning, invade another and that the country in- 
vaded may find it necessary to repel the invasion with military 
force. The only kind of warfare, therefore, that could reason- 
ably be made the subject of outlawry is aggressive warfare 
waged by one separate country against another; and so far as 
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such warfare is concerned, paper proclamations or conventions 
of outlawry would not seem to be anything like so efficacious 
as the provisions of the covenant of the League of Nations 
which, in case a member of the league refuses to submit a 
controversy to which it is a party, and which may lead to war, 
to judicial decision or arbitration or the action of the council 
of the league, empower the other members of the league to 
compel obedience to the covenant of the league by an economic 
boycott or, if indispensable, even by military coercion. Pro- 
vided that war between nations is actually treated by that 
covenant as an outlaw, I can not see that we need concern our- 
selves much about its being declared such by any other 
instrument. 

Another claim is that our entry into the World Court should 
also be conditioned upon the codification of international law. 
As to this claim, it is enough to say that at the present moment 
a committee of distinguished lawyers appointed by the Council 
of the League of Nations, of whom former Attorney General 
George W. Wickersham is one, is engaged in making a prelimi- 
nary survey of this task. This committee furnishes but an- 
other illustration of the fact that it is not to Washington 
conferences but to the league that the world turns now when- 
eyer there is anything to be done for the promotion of world 
~peace. I might add that a series of 30 projects or draft con- 
ventions prepared by the American Institute of International 
Law, and covering what Charles E. Hughes has called “ The 
American International Law of Peace,” has recently been sub- 
mitted to the governing board of the Pan American Union. 
But while there is no such thing at this time as a code of 
international law by which all the civilized powers of the world 
have expressly agreed to abide, there is, and for many years has 
been, a body of international law reflecting, except in some 
particulars, the universal assent and approyal of the world, 
which is recognized by all civilized countries as morally bind- 
ing upon the conscience of mankind, and is frequently enforced 
in the judicial tribunals of civilized countries and in no judicial 
tribunals more firmly than our own. By the express terms of 
the World Court statute it is provided that the World Court 
shall apply international conventions, whether general or par- 
ticular, establishing rules expressly recognized by the contest- 
ing states, international custom, as evidence of a general 
practice accepted as law, and the general principles of law 
recognized by civilized nations. What this means ought to be 
as manifest to us as to any people in the world. 

The existence of the law of nations was recognized by us 
as long ago as 1787 in the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which empower Congress to define and punish offenses 
against the law of nations. In 1796, in the case of Ware v. 
Hylton (3 Dallas 199, 227) the Supreme Court of the United 
States had occasion to apply this law, which, it said, fell 
under three heads: The general, the conventional, and the 
customary law of nations. The first is universal, is founded 
on the general consent of mankind, and is obligatory upon all 
nations. The second is based on express consent, and binds 
only those nations which have assented to it. The third is 
based on tacit consent, and also binds only those nations which 
have adopted it. 

Some years later, in the case of the 30 Hogsheads of 
Sugar v. Boyle (9 Cranch, 191), Chief Justice Marshall spoke 
of the law of nations as— 


the great source from which we derive those rules respecting belliger- 
ent and neutral rights which are recognized by all civilized and 
commercial States throughout Europe and America, This law 


He said— J 

is in part unwritten and in part conventional. To ascertain that 
which is unwritten we resort to the great principles of reason and 
justice; but as these principles will be differently understood by 
different nations under different circumstances we consider them as 
being in some degree fixed and rendered stable by a series of judicial 
decisions. The decisions of the courts of every country, so far as they 
are founded upon a law common to every country, will be received 
not as authority but with respect. The decisions of the courts of 
every country show how the law of nations in the given case is under- 
stood in that country, and will be considered in adopting the rule 
which is to prevail in this. 


As late as the year 1895 Mr. Justice Gray in delivering 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of Hilton v. 
Guyot (159 U. S. 118, 168) déclared that international law in 
its amplest sense is part of our American law and must be 
ascertained and administered by the courts of justice as often 
as such questions are presented in litigation between man and 
man, and duly submitted to their determination. 


The most certain guide, no doubt, for the decision of such ques- 
tions— 
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He said— 


is a treaty or a statute of this country; but when, as is the case 
here, there is no written law upon the subject the duty still rests 
upon the judicial tribunals of ascertaining and declaring what the 
law is whenever it becomes necessary to do so in order to determine 
the rights of parties to suits regularly brought before them. In 
doing this the courts must obtain such aid as they can from judicial 
decisions, from the works of jurists and commentators, and from the 
acts and usages of civilized nations. 


Some years later the Supreme Court, when dealing with the 
seizure by American war vessels at the beginning of the Span- 
ish-American War of certain Spanish fishing craft, said: 


By an ancient usage among civilized nations, beginning centuries 
ago and gradually ripening into a rule of international law, coast 
fishing vessels, pursuing their vocation of catching and bringing in 
fresh fish, have been recognized as exempt with their cargoes and 
crews from capture as prizes of war. 


The paquete Habana (175 U. S. 677). This doctrine the 
court recognized only after tracing its history back to its 
earliest origin through the writings of students, the decrees of 
English kings, treaties between monarchs, ordinances of the 
French kings, standing orders of the British Admiralty, the 
treaty of 1785 between the United States and Russia, and the 
treatises of Kent, Wheaton, Halleck, Wharton, Calvo, DeCussy, 
Orlolan, DeBoeck, and Fiore. 

Some objection has also been made to the office performed 
by the World Court in rendering advisory opinions in relation 
to disputes or questions referred to it by the Council or the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. Of course, as the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH] has so convincingly shown, this 
office comprehends only disputes or questions of a legal or 
juridical nature, and none of any other kind have ever been 
entertained by the court. Intrinsically, there would certainly 
appear to be nothing gravely objectionable in such an advisory 
function. On the whole, it may be best that the jurisdiction 
of every court of justice should be limited to actual contro- 
versies between litigants. Unquestionably there is much to 
be said for that view; and in deprecating the exercise of ad- 
visory authority by the World Court, I do not understand 
either John Bassett Moore or Elihu Root to have gone beyond 
it. Nevertheless, it is a fact that even in nine States of the 
Union—Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and South Dakota— 
the judiciary may be called upon by the legislature or the 
executive to render merely advisory opinions as distinguished 
from judicial decisions. Indeed, there are both English and 
Canadian precedents for this practice. Nor can it be denied 
that in forming its opinion upon any dispute or question re- 
ferred to it by the council or the assembly of the league it is 
the habit of the World Court to hold as formal a hearing and 
to institute as thorough an investigation as if it were sitting 
for the purpose of delivering a judicial decision. In one in- 
stance it has declined in the exercise of its discretion to ren- 
der an advisory opinion when requested to do so, Moreover,’ 
it is a fortunate thing that the League of Nations should have 
in the World Court a legal adviser with far more prestige and 
authority than any ordinary staff of legal experts could pos- 
sibly have. Sound advice from such a learned and highly re- 
spected body of jurists might well save the league many a 
false step in the exercise of its executive powers. The real 
objection, I imagine, to the delivery of advisory opinions by 
the World Court is referable to the fact that article 14 of the 
covenant of the hateful league declares that the World Court 
may give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question 
submitted to it by the council or the assembly of the league; 
but, as the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has said, 
the right of the World Court to render such an opinion is not 
derived directly from article 14 of the covenant, but from sec- 
tion 36 of the World Court statute, which says that the juris- 
diction of the court comprises all matters especially provided 
for in treaties and conventions in force, among which, of 
course, the covenant of the league is one. 

At this point, therefore, let me declare that I am deeply 
gratified by the opportunity that the pending resolution af- 
fords the United States to join hands with the most highly 
civilized nations of the world in an effort to substitute an 
international court of justice for war as a means for settling 
international differences, I agree with President Hibben, of 
Princeton University, in thinking that to do that is the mini- 
mum that we owe to the cause of world peace at the present 
time; and why we should hesitate to do at least that much is 
more than I, at any rate, can understand; though I have not 
forgotten the famous injunction of Oxenstiern, the Swedish 
minister, to his son: My son, go out into the world, and sce 
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with what little wisdom it is ruled.” As I have already de- 
clared, the World Court is really an American idea; and 
even if we should enter it, we should not be obliged to submit 
to it any controversy in which we were interested, unless we 
chose to do so. Surely we need no present reminder of the 
supreme importance of some world-wide institution, organized 
for the purpose of protecting mankind against the tragedy of 
war. Only seven years ago the World War swept over the 
face of the globe, leaving in its wake some 10,000,000 of dead 
human beings, 20,000,000 of crippled human beings, and vast 
legacies of debt, of which no Member of this body will ever 
see the end. Ahead of us is the fact that unless war can be 
held in check by some international coalition it is only a 
question of time when some other Cæsar’s or Kaiser's spirit, 
with Até by his side, come hot from hell, will ery “ Havoc,” 
and let slip the dogs of war. 

It is true that, in spite of our attitude of selfish seclusion. 
the other civilized powers of the world may be able, unassisted 
by us, to make the world safe for democracy everywhere, 
including the United States, which has always been sup- 
posed to be its most powerful stronghold. If so, the soul of 
our own people might well despise a safety bestowed upon 
them only by the foresight and energy of other nations wiser 
and more magnanimoussthan they. But should the scourge 
of war again descend upon the greater part of Europe for 
the lack of an international agency to arrest its descent, noth- 
ing could be more illusory, more fatuous, than the idea that 
we might escape its horrors. In point of fact, even before 
the world, through increased means of intercommunication, 
devised by modern invention, became so small, we found it 
impossible to keep clear of European wars. As early as the 
latter part of the eighteenth century we were drawn into 
the war of that day between England and France, though 
France had but recently been our cherished ally. In 1812, 
too, we were drawn a second time into a war between Eng- 
land and France, though we almost lost our self-respect be- 
fore we could be induced to take up.arms against England. 
Even during our Civil War nothing but an apology in the 
Trent affair kept us from being involved in another war with 
England; and never did a people strive more resolutely to 
keep out of a war than did we to keep out of the World War. 

I was a member of the National Democratic Convention 
which nominated Woodrow Wilson to the Presidency for the 
second time. The prayer by which that convention was opened 
was a solemn invocation to the spirit of peace; peace was the 
burden of the address delivered by its preliminary chairman; 
peace was the burden of the address delivered by its permanent 
chairman; and through all the proceedings of that conyention 
ran the words “He [meaning Woodrow Wilson] kept us out of 
war.” Believing that men were crying Peace, peace,“ when 
there was no peace, I more than once felt like reaching out for 
my hat and vacating my seat in that convention for once and 
all. What was the result? That mighty hymn of peace kept 
Woodrow Wilson in the Presidency, but it did not keep us out 
of war. The futility of our efforts successfully to preserve our 
neutrality when the swords of foreign nations are flashing and 
clashing over our ships at sea was again illustrated. In the 
course of a few months outrage after outrage was committed 
upon the property rights and lives of our citizens, which simply 
made it impossible for us, as a self-respecting people, not to go 
to war. Let another war inyolving some of the great powers 
of Europe break out, and the same train of influences would, 
in all human probability, produce practically the same con- 
sequences. Again deadly wounds would be inflicted upon our 
commerce with foreign nations; again a great volume of indig- 
nant remonstrance would ascend from our people; again we 
would be inditing diplomatic notes to which no Satisfactory 
answers would ever be returned; again we would mobilize the 
youth of our country to die in battle or in the military hos- 
pitals; again we would be sending 2,000,000 or more soldiers 
across the submarine-infested seas to lousy and blood-stained 
trenches on the European Continent; again, if victorious, we 
would be distributing vast sums in military bonuses and pen- 
sions; again we would place an enormous burden of taxation 
upon the productive energies of our country. The truth is that 
since the day when Jefferson warned us against forming any 
entangling alliances with foreign nations, the steam car, the 
steamship, the telegraph, the telephone, and the radio appa- 
ratus have worked a profound change in the size of the globe. 
Hemisphere has been brought closer to hemisphere, continent to 
continent, and mainland to mainland. The briefest time in 
which Benjamin Franklin could hope to cross the Atlantic in 
a sailing vessel was 30 days; now a steamship makes the same 
crossing in fiye or six days. When the British invaded the 
United States during the War of 1812, each of their ships 
could transport only some 250 soldiers at a time to our shores. 
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During the recent World War as many as 8,000 American sol- 
diers were occasionally conveyed to Europe in a single ship. 
Europe is no longer 3,000 miles from the United States; it is 
just across the ferry from it. Japan is no longer 5,000 miles 
from the United States; it is just across the lake from it. 
The earth has become the smallest of all the satellites that 
revolye about the sun—smaller than the red planet Mars, 
smaller even than the swift-footed planet Mercury. A fleet of 
airships has recently circled the globe, after covering a dis- 
tance of 28,000 miles, and spending only 371 hours in the air; 
a Zeppelin has lately passed from the Swiss border to the 
United States in 81 hours; one of our daily postal airships 
traverses the 2,680 miles between New York City and San 
Francisco in about 34 hours. We might still be able to take 
Jefferson's advice, and keep aloof from entangling alliances 
with foreign nations in time of peace, but we can not hope to 
keep aloof from hostile contacts with one or the other of two 
great European belligerents when engaged in a deadly grapple 
with each other. 

The only way in which we can hope to do that is to enter 
into an alliance with the entire civilized world for the purpose 
of shielding the entire world against war. And even such an 
alliance would not be effective for that purpose unless it were 
endowed with the proper working organs. Many persons talk 
of peace as if it depended merely on the will to peace; but, of 


‘course, it does not. The thought of the “good gray” poet, 


Whittier, that “ Peace unweaponed, conquers every wrong,” is 
an inane dream. Peace can not be secured simply by crying, 
Peace, peace,“ even though that word were shouted in sten- 
torian relays of sound all the way from the Antarctic Circle 
to the Arctic. Peace has, in its own unaided spirit, no miracu- 
lous efficacy like the hem of Christ’s garment to bless and to 
heal. It is quite true that a majority of the people in every 
civilized land are earnestly averse to war. From what I have 
heard from friends who were in Germany on the eve of the 
Great War, the majority even of the German people at that 
time, despite the despotic ascendancy of their military caste, 
were opposed to war. It was only because, as Shakespeare 
says, “ Never alone did the King sigh but with a general groan”; 
that when they found themselves hurried into the World 
War by this caste they ceased to take counsel of anything 
except their patriotism. 

But the spirit of international peace to be firmly maintained 
between nations must be institutionalized, just as the free 
spirit of the American people to prevail must find expression 
in a President, a Congress, a Supreme Court, an Army and a 
Navy, a State militia, and a city police force. 

In other words, to make its influence really felt, world 
opinion in favor of world peace must be organized. At the 
present time there is indubitably a peculiarly strong interna- 
tional prepossession against war. Indeed, perhaps never in the 
history of the world, ancient or modern, has this feeling been 
so widespread or so potent. In every truly civilized land the 
will to war has been displaced by the will to peace. The whole 
world realizes that if there should be another World War, 
marked by even more devilish agencies of havoc and death 
than the last, there would be left nothing for humanity to do 
except to heed the advice of Job’s wife and to “curse God and 
die.“ If man is destined again to become involved in such a 
vast and hideous orgy of bloodshed as the World War, I, for 
one, trust that the Deity will destroy him, and try his hand at 
fashioning another and a better being in his stead. 

Who would have supposed that seven years after the World 
War Germany would enter into a treaty by which she would 
relinquish forever all claim to Alsace and Lorraine, and by 
which Great Britain and Italy would agree that in case of 
aggressive warfare waged upon France by Germany or upon 
Germany by France they would take up arms against the 
aggressor; or that, within the same brief space of time Ger- 
many would be on the point of entering the League of Nations? 
When she does enter and commits the present democratic 
spirit of her great people to the vow of international amity set 
forth in the covenant of the league all her former foes, elated 
with the consciousness of a far nobler triumph than that sealed 
at Versailles, may then well exclaim in the words of Milton, 
“Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.” 

Personally I do not doubt that in a few more months some 
plan will be formed under the auspices of the League of 
Nations by which the armaments of its members will be re- 
duced to the lowest practicable limits; though, as an American, 
I for one should be ashamed to see a conference for such a pur- 
pose held at Washington at the instance of our country if it 
still lacked the vision or the courage to meet the full measure of 
its continous. responsibility for world peace. Now, in the 
providence of God it has eyen come about that the world senti- 
ment in favor of universal peace, to which I have referred, has 
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been embodied in a world league and a world court, which be- 
tween them provide both the judicial and executive instrumen- 
talities through which that sentiment can effectually be em- 
ployed for the preservation of world peace. If our counsels 
are still too timid and irresolute, or still too deeply biased by 
factious considerations, to permit us to enter the world league, 
by all means let us at least enter the World Court, even though 
by limiting our cooperation to that we should leave to a bolder 
spirit than our own the duty of enforcing its decrees through 
the league. Then we might hope that when a Republican ad- 
ministration was invited by the members of the leagne to par- 
ticipate in an international conference for the furtherance of 
disarmament it might be induced to pursue some foreign policy 
just a little less timorous than that of a mouse which has 
courage enough to project its head beyond his hole, but not 
enough to withdraw his tail from it, too. 

In discussing the pending resolution I have endeavored to do 
so with as little temper as possible, I have been dogmatic 
enough to say that I could not understand why we should hesi- 
tate to enter the World Court merely, nor when I remember 
how closely in keeping with our past traditions such a step 
would be, and how free we would be to submit a controversy 
to which we were a party to the World Court or not, as we 
pleased, can I understand why any Member of the Senate 
should believe that we should not enter the World Court sim- 
ply because in some respects it is related to the League of 
Nations. That it owes its immediate origin to a statute initi- 
ated by the league; that it is in a sense the judicial organ, the 
agent of the league, and a working part of the same political 
system as it, this I do not deny. The truth is that the predomi- 
nance of the league at the present time in the field of inter- 
national cooperation is so commanding that all international 
agencies for the promotion of peace which amount to anything 
must necessarily be affiliated with it in one degree or another, 
and that any world court but the World Court now actually 
sitting at The Hague under the aegis of the 55 civilized powers 
which make up the league belongs to lunar rather than to sub- 
lunary politics; but I do deny that the origin, the organization, 
or the functions of the World Court are such as to make it 
unduly subservient in any way to the influence of the league, 
and if I do not follow this denial up by arguments and illustra- 
tions, it is only because the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lxxnoor], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] have saved me the need 
for doing so. Aside from the reservations contained in the 
pending resolution the World Court enjoys all the independence 
of the league that is requisite for the untrammeled exercise of 
its duties, but with those reservations how could anyone doubt 
that such would be its status so far as the United States would 
be concerned? The real issue in this debate is not whether the 
World Court without the reservations of the pending resolution, 
but whether the World Court with those reservations is too 
closely related to the league. 

I should, however, be possessed of a strongly prejudiced 
mind did I not see how any American might reasonably object 
to our entry into the World Court if he were hostile to the 
League of Nations and honestly believed that our entry into 
the court would probably prove but a preliminary step to our 
entry into the league. The World Court is only a judicial 
institution. The league is a political institution backed by 
sanctions, including military sanctions, which impose no small 
measure of responsibility upon its members. Our entry into 
the World Court would really involve no departure from our 
national traditions with respect to the amicable settlement of 
international disputes. It only institutionalizes in a juridical 
manner the practice of international arbitration to which we 
have always been so conspicuously addicted; but, unques- 
tionably, though as I look at it most acceptably, our entry 
into the League of Nations would involve à grave departure 
from the traditions of our foreign policy. There has been a 
time in the history of the United States when even a coalition 
between us and all the other great civilized powers of the 
world for the purpose of keeping down war would have been 
generally obnoxious to our national instincts. Our idea then 
was to liye off to ourselves in a secluded corner of the world, 
to refrain from all intermeddling with the political activities 
of Europe, and to ask in return that she refrain from attempt- 
ing to acquire a permanent foothold in any part of the Western 
World. The putting off, then, of the United States from 
America to Geneva would have seemed almost as adventurous 
as the putting off of Columbus in 1492 from Palos to the 
Indies: But, as I have already said, in the course of recent 
events, our relations to Europe have been totally revolutionized 
by the march of human inyention, and I might add by the 
altered temper of the world with respect to war. It is true 
that there has been more than one sanguinary conflict between 
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nations within the last 50 years, and it is likewise true that 
one of these wars, the World War, in waste of blood and 
treasure, surpassed any war in human history; but there is 
comfort in the thought that the destructiveness of modern 
wars is not due to any increase of animal ferocity in the heart 
of man, but merely to the fact that latter-day science, includ- 
ing chemical science, latter-day industrialism, and latter-day 
capacity for mobilizing practically the entire population of the 
State for the purposes of war have fearfully augmented the 
ability of nations to battle effectively. It is not too much to say 
that it is the widespread and lethal nature of modern war that 
has brought the civilized nations of the world to the conclusion 
that war is now accompanied with too appalling losses of life 
and money to be tolerated any longer. Savage and backward 
communities are still quick to take up arms, but despite the 
stupendous armaments which the great civilized powers of the 
world still maintain these powers have lost the primeval 
stomach for fight which belonged to more barbarous ages than 
ours. As I see it, the will to peace which has been such a 
striking sequel of the World War is but another and a nobler 
stage in the evolution of human society. While man, as Dar- 
win has said, still bears in his anatomical structure indelible 
proofs of his lowly origin and is still solicited strongly by the 
appetites and passions of his savageestate, yet it can not be 
denied that, responding to the inherent laws of his being or to 
“ some far-off, divine event to which the whole creation moves,” 
he has from the beginning of human existence been ascending 
from lower to higher and higher levels of moral and spiritual 
achievement. 

I say nothing of his advance in material comfort and luxury, 
because, unless attended by corresponding improvement on the 
immaterial side of his nature, that means but little. The true 
miracles that have been wrought by human progress have been 
wrought in the nature of man himself, in his conscience, in 
his soul. From a brutish, fetish worshiper, a groyeling idol- 
ator, a blind bigot, he has become a free and enlightened 
creature. Religious superstition, witchcraft, human sacrifices, 
cannibalism, gladiatorial shows, human slavery, piracy, the 
duello, innumerable political and social abuses have all melted 
away in the light of human advancement, but one supreme 
conquest of man over himself remains to be achieved. Until 
he shall have curbed international warfare as he has curbed 
domestic crime, it will be but arrogance for him to deem him- 
self a consummately civilized human being. To accomplish 
that is the highest object that humanity can set before itself 
to-day. At this moment it is the object upon which its atten- 
tion is riveted most earnestly, and faithless, in my opinion, to 
the great opportunities that God has bestowed upon it, would 
the United States be if famed as it has been for its generous 
love of liberty, its hatred of aggressive warfare, its quick 
human sympathies, its. respect for human rights, its tender- 
ness for human suffering, its lofty national ideals, it were, 
nevertheless, from lack of feeling or courage to refuse to unite 
with the other members of the great brotherhood of nations 
for the purpose of settling international controversies by the 
calm voice of human reason and justice, speaking through the 
organs of a permanent tribunal of international justice rather 
than by the cruel and insatiable edge of the sword. 


ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 1 


Mr. FLETCHER obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SxHepparp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business, i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the moticn 
is agreed to. The Senate is now in legislative session. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to offer some views with respect especially to the estate-tax 
provision in the revenue bill, being House bill 1. I recognize 
it is a little premature, but the revenue- bill is. being con- 
sidered by the Senate Committee on Finance and I have some 
matters which I wish to submit both to the committee and to 
the Senate in regard to the estate-tax provision of the bill. I 
therefore ask permission to proceed now to do so, somewhat 
out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Sen- 
ator from Florida will proceed. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to submit some 
observations on my proposed amendments to House bill 1. 

I have moved to strike out Title III, estate tax, page 141, 
and to repeal all estate tax laws and also all laws laying gift 
taxes, 
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Section 301 (a), page 141, provides: 


In lieu of the tax imposed by Title ITI of the revenue act of 1924, 
a tax equal to the sum of the following percentages of the value of 
the net estate (determined as provided in section 303). is hereby im- 
posed upon the transfer of the net estate of every decedent dying 
after the enactment of this act, whether a resident or nonresident of 
the United States. 


Paragraph (b), page 143; provides: 


The tax imposed by this section shall be credited with the amount 
of any estate, inheritance, legacy, or succession taxes actually paid to 
any State or Territory or the District of Columbia, ‘1 respect of any 
property included in the gross estate. The credit allowed by this sub- 
division shall not exceed 80 per cent of the tax imposed by this sec- 
tion, and shall include only such taxes as were actually paid and 
credit therefor claimed within four years after the filing of the return 
required by section 304. 


Section 304, page 154, provides: 


(a) The executor, within two months after the decedent's death, or 
within a like period after qualifying as such, shall give written notice 
thereof to the collector, The executor shall also, at such times and 
In such manner as may be required by regulations made pursuant to 
law, file with the collector a return under oath, in duplicate, setting 
forth (1) the value of the gross estate of the decedent at the time 
of his death, or, in case of a nonresident, of that part of his gross 
estate situated in the United States; (2) the deductions allowed under 
section 303; (3) the value of the net estate of the decedent as defined 
in section 303; and (4) the tax paid or payable thereon; or such part 
of such information as may at the time be ascertainable and such 
supplemental data as may be necessary to establish the correct tax. 

(b) Return shall be made in all cases where the gross estate at the 
death of the decedent exceeds $50,000, and in the case of the estate of 
every nonresident any part of whose gross estate is situated in the 
United States. If the executor is unable to make a complete return 
as to any part of the gross estate of the decedent, he shall include in 
his return a description of such part and the name of every person 
holding a legal or beneficial interest therein, and upon notice from the 
collector such person shall in like manner make a return as to such 
part of the gross estate. 


The Federal estate tax has always been regarded as an 
emergency measure, necessitated by war. 


In the last analysis the Federal estate tax was a war measure and 
has been sustained as such, (Inheritance Taxation, third edition, 
Gleason and Otis.) 


It has always been abandoned soon after the war. 

The Federal Government can impose two kinds of taxes— 
what are called direct and indirect taxes. 

From 1796 until 1895 it had been understood that direct 
taxes included only poll taxes and taxes on land. (Hylton v. 
U. S., 3 Dallas 171; Springer v. U. S., 102 U. S. 586.) 

Then—1895—came Pollock v. Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
(157 U. S. 429) (5 to 4 decision), wherein it was held that— 


direct taxes within the meaning of the Constitution included taxes on 
personal property and the income of personal property, as well as 
taxes on real estate and the rents or income of real estate. 


This conclusion was fatal to the income tax act of 1894. 

Then came the sixteenth amendment proposed by Congress 
to the legislatures of the several States in 1909, which was 
ratified and took effect in 1913. 

That amendment did not extend the Federal taxing power 
to new or excluded subjects, but merely removed any occasion 
for the apportionment among the States of taxes levied on 
income, whether it be derived from one source or another. 
(Peck v. Lowe, 247 U. S. 165.) 

The sixteenth amendment conferred no new taxing power. 
(Stanton v. Baltic Mining Co., 240 U. S. 102, 112.) 

This amendment has not changed the rule that Congress has 
no authority to tax the interest on municipal bonds. State 
agencies and instrumentalities are still exempt where they are 
of a strictly governmental character, 

It is true now, as it has always been, as expressed in Cooley's 
Constitutional Limitations, seventh edition, 684: 


There is nothing in the Constitution which can be made to admit 
of any interference by Congress with the secure existence of any State 
authority within its lawful bounds. And any such interference by 
the indirect means of taxation is quite as much beyond the power of 
the national legislature as if the interference were direct and ex- 
pressed. 

NOT UNIFORM 
The question, then, is: Is paragraph (b) of section 301 of the 


bill repugnant to Article I, section 8, clause 1, of the Consti- 
tution? 
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- Indirect taxes—duties, imposts, and excises—must be uniform 
throughout the United States. - i 

In Knowlton- v. Moore (178 U. S. 41), the Supreme Court 
held the word “uniform” to be synonymous with “to operate 
generally throughout the United States.” 

There are two States—Florida and Alabama—under the con- 
stitutions of which no inheritance tax can be imposed by them. 

Nevada has repealed her inheritance tax law as of the 1st 
day of July, 1926. 

An estate in Florida, Alabama, and Nevada will pay no 
inheritance, succession, or estate tax to the State. An estate 
in any other State will pay such tax to the State in amounts 
which vary according to the laws of those States. 

This provision of the proposed act would therefore not 
operate generally throughout the United States. 


TO PROMOTE UNIFORMITY 


The national committee on inheritance taxation, whose rec- 
ommendations are being followed in this bill, frankly said in 
their report, page 29: 


If Congress will enact a Jaw carrying rates which impose a reason- 
able burden upon estates and will allow 80 per cent credit for taxes 
paid to the several States, there will be a strong incentive for all the 
States to promote uniformity by adjusting their rates so as to realize 
neither more nor less than the amount credited on the tax payable to 
the Federal Government. 


Of course, if the States realize no more than the amount 
credited on the tax payable to the Federal Government, the 
ned would simply do the work of collecting the tax for the 

tates. 

If they realize less, the Federal Government would in that 
case receive something for its trouble and expense. 

That report says, page 129: 


This provision would thus have a far-reaching efect in promoting 
uniformity among the States. 


We would then have a tax imposed which the Constitution 
says shall be “ uniform,” the main purpose of which is “to pro- 
mote uniformity among the States.” 

This is a new limitation not found in the Constitution. 
Where is the authority of Congress to lay taxes to promote 
legislative uniformity among the States? 

The kind of “ uniformity” it will inevitably promote will be 
to cause all the States which can or will have any inheritance 
tax laws to raise their present levies or change their laws so 
as to provide for the collection of such taxes in amounts equal 
to 80 per cent of the Federal tax. 

The Federal Government assumes to compel or induce, at 
least, the States to impose burdens on their taxpayers and 
placate them by saying they will have credit on the Federal 
taxes to the amount they pay their States. 

The best evidence of that is just what has taken place. 

The revenue act of 1924 allows a credit of 25 per cent, and 
we find New York, Pennsylvania, and Georgia amending their 
laws already to take advantage of this credit now granted. 

It is expected at the next sessions of the legislatures other 
States will do the same thing unless this bill passes with this 
provision, in which case they will raise the limit to 80 per cent 
of the Federal tax. 

This provision is to be held as a club over the States to 
coerce them into changing the inheritance tax laws which their 
people want, in order to have them provide for death taxes 
equal to SO per cent of the Federal tax. 

This committee, after a thorough study of the whole sub- 
ject, in a more illuminating and convincing way, presents force- 
fully their view: 


Under the generally accepted theory inheritance taxes are impost 
or excise taxes upon the right to transmit property at the death of 
the owner. This right is granted and controlled by State law and not 
by the laws of the United States. The right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to levy the estate tax exists under what is known as the excise 
tax power conferred by the Constitution of the United States. Since, 
however, the laws of the United States neither grant nor control the 
right of transmission the Federal act has not the same logical basis 
of justification that exists in the case of State inheritance tax laws. 

Although a Federal inheritance tax law was passed as early as 1797, 
the Federal Government has resorted to this method of raising revenue 
only under pressure of emergency caused by war, and heretofore the 
taxes have been repealed as soon as the pressure was removed. The 
statute of 1797 was repealed in 1802; a second statute was in force 
from 1862 to 1870; a third from 1898 to 1902, whereas the present 
statute enacted September 8, 1916, after several amendments, still 
remains in force. This field, therefore, in the past has been left, ex- 
cept in war emergencies, entirely to the States, and the present en- 
croachment by the Federal Government seriously affects State revenues, 
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The Federal Government is better able to give up this object of 
taxation than are the States. 

The largest annual collection from the estate tax since its adoption 
in 1916 was $154,048,260.89 in 1921, as will appear from Table II. 
Federal estate tax receipts for the years 1917 to 1925, inclusive, 
The receipts during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, were only 
$101,421,766.20, or 3.9 per cent of the total internal revenue receipts, 
Federal expenditures, including interest on the public debt, are de- 
creasing annually and should continue to decrease. It is estimated 
that the present financial status will permit an immediate tax reduc- 
tion of several hundred million dollars, which would permit the repeal 
of the Federal estate tax and still leave a large reduction to be ap- 
plied to such other sources of revenue as Congress might determine. 


If 80 per cent of the Federal tax will be credited on the 
estate taxes hereafter, it is doubtful if the Government will 
realize $20,000,000 annually from this source. 

Clearly it is not “to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States” that 
the estate tax provision is included in this bill. 

We are reducing revenues $350,000,000 in this bill. The war 
has been over seven years; it is proposed to credit certain tax- 
payers 80 per cent of estate taxes when they pay that much in 
the States. 

The estate tax is not authorized, in such circumstances, by 
the Constitution. $ 

It would not be imposed because the revenue is needed. We 
are giving up revenue by the millions under the terms of this 
bill. 

It would not be laid for the purposes required in the Con- 
stitution. 

The committee mentioned were right when they reached the 
unanimous conclusion that the Federal tax should be repealed. 
They should have stopped there, omitting “that the repealing 
act should not become effective until at the expiration of six 
years from its passage.” 

Notwithstanding Knowlton v. Moore (170 U. S. 41) and New 
York Trust Co. v. Eisner (256 U. S. 345), the fundamental 
principles keep thundering in our ears and knocking at our 
reason, that the separate States are sovereign and independent 
and the Federal Government has only limited, delegated 
powers. 

If this estate tax is imposed, not for the purposes mentioned 
in the Constitution, but rather for the purpose of coercing the 
States into uniformity of legislation satisfactory to the Federal 
authorities, if the tax is imposed for other than the uses for 
which it is authorized, or is arbitrary, or without basis for 
classification, it is repugnant to the Constitution. The fifth 
amendment would come into play in such case. 

The people of Florida and of Alabama and of Nevada have 
the sovereign right to determine to what extent and by what 
method they will tax their people and lawfully provide the 
necessary revenues required by their governments, respectively. 
The United States has no authority to interfere with or em- 
barrass them. No individual or set of individuals can properly 
question the motives or the wisdom of the people of those States 
in dealing with their domestic affairs. 

Under our dual system of government the sovereignty and 
independence of the separate States within their spheres are 
as complete as the sovereignty and independence of the Federal 
Government within its sphere. Neither can interfere with or 
encroach upon the other. (Railroad Company v. Penniston, 18 
Wall. 5, 20.) 

The possibility of imposing the will of the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the State, or of one State or a group of States upon 
another State, with respect te her internal affairs, is the very 
thing which the founders of the Republic sought most carefully 
to avoid. 

Here the Federal Government proposes to credit certain tax- 
payers in every State, except three, with a portion, up to 80 per 
cent, of this estate tax. The sole object and purpose of this pro- 
vision of the bill is to bring economic pressure to bear in a 
way to embarrass these three States in respect to their revenue 
laws and compel them to get into accord with other States and 
impose upon their people inheritance tax laws whether they 
want them or not. 

Had it been understood in 1787 that a grant of taxing power 
to the General Government involved such a curtailment of State 
independence it is very doubtful if even a few States could 
have been persuaded to ratify the Constitution. 

Here is what Secretary Mellon said in March, 1924, as 
reported: 

Inheritance taxes are properly sources of revenue for the States. 
They are a material element in a State budget; they are a compara- 
tively small element in the Federal Budget. To deprive the States of 
this source of revenue, properly their own, is to compel the States to 
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increase taxes and to resort to their principal source of income, which 
is levies on land. The far-reaching economic effect of high inheritance 
taxes is not properly understood. These taxes are a levy upon capital. * 
There is no requirement in our law, as there is in the English law, 
that the proceeds from estate taxes shall go into capital improvements 
of the Government, 

In other words, capital is being destroyed for current operating ex- 

penses, and the cumulative effect of such destruction can not help but 
be harmful to the country. Again, estates have to be liquidated to 
the extent necessary to provide for taxes, and the forced sale of prop- 
erty and securities tends to bring down not only the value of euch 
property and securities, but values everywhere. The ultimate effect of 
this is to bring down the very values upon which the tax is levied, and 
ultimately to destroy the productivity of the tax both to the State and 
to the Federal Government. 
The provision that State inheritance taxes may be credited to the 
Federal tax to the extent of 25 per cent is in effect a partial payment 
by the Government to the States of the inheritance tax collected by 
the Government and works a discrimination between States haying 
different rates of tax. 


In hearings before the House Ways and Means Committee 
when this bill was being prepared, October 19, 1925, Secretary 
Mellon said: 

ESTATE TAXES 


It is the opinion of the Treasury that the Federal estate tax should 
be repealed. The reasons for this position have been frequently stated, 
but I can summarize them as follows: 

There is no logical basis for the Federal Government collecting this 
tax. The right of inheritances is controlled by the States, and the 
Federal estate tax is based only upon the theory that to transmit 
property by death is the exercise of a privilege which can be made 
subject to taxation, just as we might levy a tax on the privilege of 
selling property. The present law, with its 40 per cent maximum, has 
not been before the Supreme Court and the question has never been 
determined as to whether or not you can confiscate a large part of the 
property through a tax on the exercise of the privilege of transferring 
it. Would a sales tax be constitutional which took the bulk of the 
property sought to be sold? The States are confronted with no such 
question. They alone control inheritance. I raise this point simply 
to show that the tax is one belonging to the States and not to the 
Federal Government. 

Estate taxes have always been a source of emergency revenue. It 
is only in war periods that the Federal Government has made use of 
them, and, except in the present case, they have always been repealed 
when the emergency ended. They should be saved for this purpose. 
We ought net to use our reserves in time of peace. We may need them 
badly when the next emergency arises. There is no emergency now. 

Taxation by the Federal Government is going down, and that of the 
States going up. The States need every source of revenue avail- 
able. In the majority of States the Federal tax directly decreases 
the property which the State can tax. For example, if an estate 
pays $1,000,000 of tax, this is deducted from the net value of the 
property on which the State percentage is levied. The States get no 
tax on the value represented by what the Federal Government has 
taken. Aside from the direct loss of revenue to the States there is 
an indirect loss. The present muddle of death taxes in this country 
could in some cases take more than 100 per cent of what a man 
leaves, Excessive Federal taxes contribute largely to this muddle. 
The result must be that ultimately values are destroyed, and with 
them the source from which the States must take revenue, 

Under considerably lower rates the Federal estate tax once yielded 
about $150,000,000 a year revenue. This has gradually dropped off 
to $100,000,000, last year’s revenue from this source being slightly 
below that of the year before. It is quite within the revenue require- 
ments of the Government to eliminate this tax. If not in one year, 
certainly the rates might be materially cut in 1926, and the whole tax 
repealed in 1927. The revenue collections from this tax will exist 
for some time after the Jaw is repealed. Taxes are not payable until 
a year after the death of the decedent. There are extensions of pay- 
ment beyond that date without interest, and further extensions with 
interest. The result is that a repeal of the act effective January 1, 
1926, would not be reflected at all in revenue collections until 
after January 1, 1927, and then revenue from tax would gradually 
diminish for the next four or five years. So an immediate repeal 
would not affect the revenue of the fiscal year 1926, and but half of 
that of 1927, 


He also says, page 353, The gift tax should be repealed,” 
and gives cogent reasons therefor. 

No one can escape the impression that it is very unjust and- 
unfair legislation to permit certain States to have the benefit 
of deductions from the Federal inheritance taxes which do not 
apply to other States. The State having the highest inheri- 


tance taxes gets a preference over those having lower rates. 
A State having no inheritance tax at all has to pay a penalty. 
Under existing State legislation, inheritance taxes are imposed 
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on a basis of widely varying percentages, and the State haying 
the highest percentage (not exceeding the limit in the Federal 
revenue act) can derive more revenue from this source than 
other States which have a lower percentage. 

In some States the rate of inheritance taxes is fixed by the 
Constitution, which it would take a long time to amend. In 
any event, it is apparent that much time must elapse before 
the legislatures of all of the States can bring their rates of 
inheritance taxes up to the minimum exemption allowed under 
the Federal law. The constitutibns of some States do not per- 
mit inheritance taxes, and these States would be at a disad- 
vantage unless and until their constitutions be amended. 

Moreover, if Congress should hereafter repeal or amend 
this exemption now proposed to be inserted in the Federal 
act, it would disturb the situation and require a new series 
of laws or constitutional amendments all over the United 
States to reestablish harmonious relations between the Fed- 
eral and State laws. Such a situation would result in serious 
embarrassment and inconyenience, to say the least. 

Without arguing the wisdom of an inheritance tax as a 
means of raising revenue, the purpose of the proposed pro- 
vision in this bill is that it shall result in practically com- 
pelling every State to adopt an inheritance tax. More than 
this, it would seem to tend to the result of compelling every 
State to bave a minimum inheritance tax sufficiently large to 
absorb the credit allowed by the pending bill. This would 
appear to be a violation of the States’ rights. It is a rather 
subtle but very effective system of bringing about or forcing 
State legislation. Whether one believes in an inheritance tax 
or not, it is a subject on which each State ought to be left 
to adopt its own policy without being penalized or fayored by 
congressional action. 

There are those who object to inheritance taxes of any kind, 
because they believe they open up a limitless field of State 
exaction which gives an opportunity for wasteful appropria- 
tions and for public expenditures. which are unnecessary and 
improvident. The fact is that there is no limit to income or 
inheritance taxes, and when they are started they may result 
in increased appropriations which year by year raise the 
States’ necessity for money and correspondingly increase the 
rates of income and inheritance taxes. 

At any rate, it is a question for each State to deal with 
as it deems best and sees fit. It is not a field the Federal 
Government should occupy in peace time. The President 
recognizes that, and he also indicates the purpose of the Goy- 
ernment in holding onto this source of revenue for the present. 

In his message to Congress of December 8, the President 
said: 

Estate tax rates are restored to more reasonable figures, with every 
prospect of withdrawing from the field when the States have had 
the opportunity to correct the abuses in their own inheritance tax 
laws; the gift tax and publicity section are to be repealed, etc. (Page 
4 of message.) 


The effort to force the States to levy an inheritance tax by 
having the Federal Goyernment impose such a tax, and then 
deduct SO per cent of it from the amount paid the State, is 
most amazing. 

Florida and Alabama are the only two States which impose 
no inheritance tax. Nevada will not after next July. Flori- 
da’s constitution prohibits it. It is proposed to have the Fed- 
eral Government impose such a tax and, in the case of Florida 
taxpayers, keep it all, while as an inducement for other States 
to tax their people the Federal Government will allow certain 
taxpayers in all States collecting that tax to deduct 80 per cent 
of the tax so collected from the amount the Federal Govern- 
ment assesses and pay it, instead, to their States, 

It means coercion and is indefensible. That the States, other 
than Florida and Alabama and Nevada, should attempt to force 
upon the people of those States a local, domestic tax which they 
in the exercise of sovereign rights have determined they do not 
approve and will not have is a most astounding proposition. 
Florida has the right to refuse to impose any inheritance or 
income taxes on her citizens. No other States, not all the re- 
mainder, can compel her to do otherwise, and they ought not 
to attempt it. To use the assumed power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to that end is unjust, oppressive, and I do not believe 
will be sanctioned by Congress. 

The remission of part of the Federal tax where there is a 
similar State tax to the extent of such State tax, and no fur- 
ther, and not exceeding 25 per cent of the Federal tax—in the 
act of 1924—was primarily an innovation. It had no precedent 
in Federai legislation, and I unhesitatingly say that the prece- 
dent itself is indefensible. This bill is an abuse of a vicious 
precedent. It proposes to increase the credit to 80 per cent 
of the Federal tax. 
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The obvious and essential effect is directly forcing by the 
Federal Congress upon the States and each State of a policy 
of collecting revenue by and for the State, and further tends 
5 pa the practical limits of such collection by and for the 

ate. 

Essentially it is an interference with State policies, those 
fundamental policies without which one State can not be dis- 
tinguished from another, without which a State can have no 
individuality, no autonomy, thus by mere brute force breaking 
down what little is left to sovereign. States, which in the begin- 
hing assumed that the protective reservations, expressed and 
implied, in the Federal Constitution would permit them to re- 
tain their individuality at least. This interference is, in my 
opinion, an unconstitutional infrlugement in and of itself. 
In addition, it is unfair and unequal in its bearings upon the 
different States, seeing that, for a time at least, the States, re- 
spectively, can not so modify State legislation and possibly 
State constitutional provisions so as to come within this largess 
by the Federal Congress or stay without its penalty. Two or 
three States prefer not to have any tax of this nature. Whether 
that policy be good, bad, or indifferent should be left wholly 
to the State. The theory is that the State should change its 
methods of collecting such revenue as it may need, or should 
collect more reyenue whether it needs it or not, merely because 
by doing so the State may obtain a gift from the Federal 
Government. 

I am not presuming to question here the views of anyone who 
sees fit to conclude that Florida should obtain part of its reve- 
nue essential for carrying on its functions from inheritance 
taxes. My position is that the Congress has no power or privi- 
lege under the Federal Constitution to dictate, directly or indi- 
rectly, that Florida should obtain its revenue in whole or in 
part from this Source; and that should the Congress, for no rea- 
son other than the one of raising Federal revenue, dictate such 
a policy to Florida or to any State or States, it is entering upon 
a new line of breaking down State autonomy that is contrary 
to those fundamentals called “ State rights,” which should be 
held sacred. 

The transfer of title to property upon the death of a pro- 
prieter depends upon the will of the sovereign State. A prop- 
erty holder has the right to devise and bequeath his property 
only because the State has given him that power. So, also, 
the right of the children or next of kin to take and enjoy the 
property of a proprietor, who dies intestate, depends upon 
the grant of that right by the State. The power to regulate 
the transfer of title to the property of decedents belongs to the 
State in which real propery is located or of which the decedent 
was a citizen, ; 

The Congress of the United States is without power to 
prescribe rules for the transfer of property lying within the 
bounds of a State or belonging to one of its citizens. Yet 
the Supreme Court has held that the Congress may lay a tax 
upon the transfer of a decedent’s property. It is argued that 
succession to a decedent’s lands, goods, and chattels is a privil- 
lege, and that the Congress may tax this privilege and make 
2 enjoyment of the right dependent upon the payment of 

e tax. 

As a matter of law, it seems, as the decisions now stand, 
that it is immaterial that this privilege proceeds entirely from 
the State and could not be exercised unless the State had 
granted it. As a matter of comity, however, and in the in- 
terest of cordial feeling between the branches of our dual 
form of government, it is of the first importance that Con- 
gress should refrain from laying burdens upon a purely State 
institution, and not meddle with it save when driven by 
necessity. 

This has been the policy of the National Government in 
past times; for the power to tax inheritances has been exer- 
clsed sparingly, and only when there was a pressing need for 
revenue, as in war times, or in the lean years following a 
war. The act of September, 1916, was passed when the World 
War was being waged, and-at a time when statesmen of vision 
foresaw that our country was slowly but surely being drawn 
into the vortex. : 

The time has come when the National Government should 
repeal the estate tax and lift the burden of taxation from 
the privilege of inheritance, which is peculiarly a domestic 
institution and creature of the States. 

The proponents of the present measure admit that it is no 
longer necessary for the Congress to tax inheritances in order 
to obtain needed revenue, and this is apparent in the reductions 
made in the rates of the income tax. It is still further em- 
phasized by the provision allowing 80 per cent of the tax to 
be credited where that amount is paid to the State in death 
taxes, The occasion for continuing this burden upon inheri- 
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tances is said to be a desire to thereby promote a uniform 
system of taxation among the several States. 

Thus Congress is to establish a system of tutelage by means 
of this law, and the States are to be instructed how to regu- 
late the exercise of the transfer privilege. Having, under the 
spur of necessity, invaded a field of taxation which belongs 
peculiarly to the States, it is proposed to hold on to it after 
the necessity has ceased in order that the Congress may con- 
strain the States in the exercise of a privilege which they only 
have the right to confer. 

If the Federal Government can collect what it chooses in the 
way of duty or excise from estates, it may impose a tax of 
80 per cent without any exemptions on an entire estate. What 
would be left for the States? If it can collect 20 per cent and 
allow a credit of 80 per cent of that, why can it not collect 100 
per cent and allow no credit? Or why can it not collect 80 per 
cent of the net estate and allow a credit of the entire amount? 

To say this is unreasonable, I answer, the Government 
started with a tax of much less but increased it to a maximum 
of 40 per cent in 1924, and now changes again and proposes a 
maximum of 20 per cent. It set a precedent of allowing 25 
per cent of its tax as a credit and now proposes to make the 
credit 80 per cent, showing the constantly changing attitude 
of the Congress and a remarkable example of the uniformity 
it seeks to promote. 

It is pointed out that several of the States have no inherit- 
ance tax laws, and it is argued that it would be a fine thing 
to induce them to adopt measures of this kind. 

Apparently no weight is given by these gentlemen to the 
idea that each State should be allowed to regulate its own in- 
ternal policy without constraint and to adopt such laws as its 
own peculiar circumstances render desirable. For example, the 
State of Florida has no debt and possesses credit balance in its 
treasury of $7,000,000. To be more exact, the situation is this: 

The State of Florida actually owes nothing, and has in its 
treasury nearly $7,000,000 in cash, but one of its departments 
holds $601,567 worth of its bonds, with the result that its 
financial statement shows it to be in debt just that much. 

The bonds owned by the educational funds are refunding 
8 per cent bonds, issued in 1901 and 1903 to take up 6 per 
cent and 7 per cent bonds of the State then maturing, which 
had been issued in 1871 and 1873 and which had been pur- 
chased by the educational funds prior to 1901 and 1903. 
Although the bonds do not mature until 1951 and 1953, the 
legislature of 1921 passed an act setting aside the interest on 
deposit of State funds collected by the State treasurer as a 
sinking fund for the redemption of the bonds as soon as a 
sufficient amount had accumulated to redeem them at par. 

The act became effective July 1, 1921. The Florida bond- 
sinking fund now owns Florida county and municipal bonds of 
the par value of $400,500, and in addition thereto the fund 
now has a cash balance of $7,500 and in another two years 
should be in a position to retire the entire indebtedness of 
$601,567. Žž . 

There is no way to retire the bonds except by paying them 
off. The legislature could eppropriate the difference of ap- 
proximately $200,000 necessary and retire them now if it were 
in session, but by the time it meets next, in 1927, the fund will 
be in a position to retire them without help. Such a State 
need not impose taxes which another might find it necessary 
to lay. 

It is claimed that uniformity will be secured as the result 
of the provisions of paragraph (b), section 301, of the new 
revenne bill. By the terms of this paragraph persons liable 
to pay a Federal estate tax are to be allowed a credit thereon 
equal to 80 per cent of fhe amount of any State inheritance 
tax which they may have paid a State on the transfer of the 
same property. 

Comparatively few are affected by the Federal estate tax, 
since it applies only to those estates: which exceed $50,000 in 
value, and the tax is laid only upon the net amount of the 
estate in excess of 850,000. The vast majority of the people 
who are to pay State transfer or inheritance taxes would 
receive no benefit from this proposed provision of the national 
law. 

The States impose transfer or inheritance taxes, as a rule, on 
estates of the yalue of $10,000 or less. Comparatively few of 
the estates subject to State taxation will amount, net, to $50,000 
and more in value. Estates having a value of less than $50,000 
will get no advantage from the Federal law, since they will not 
be subject to it. A very few will be entitled to the 80 per cent 
credit to be allowed by the United States on the tax payable to 
it, and those few would be much better served by the repeal of 
the estate tax. 

The bill does not provide any reduction on estates of the net 
value below $250,000. At that point the reduction is small, and 
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the present rates increase as the net values of estates in- 
crease. The bill as it stands reduces those increases and limits 
the maximum to 20 per cent. 

Only a small percentage of estates in the various States will 
reach in net value the amount allowed as exempt under present 
law and under the pending bill. There would be comparatively 
few taxpayers on the Federal roll and entitled to credit under 
the provisions of this section. 

A still smaller number of estates will amount to net value of 
$250,000, at which point this bill begins with a slight reduction, 
reaching to a maximum of 20 per cent. So that a small per 
cent of taxpayers in the several States will be affected by the 
repeal of the entire Federal estate tax. 

Those Senators who fayor the doctrine of the greatest good 
for the greatest number will not be inclined to give their assent 
to this measure because of the bait held out by paragraph (b), 
section 301, for that paragraph is a delusion in so far as it holds 
out the promise of any general good. 2 

And those who believe in legislating in the interest of pros- 
perity as such can much better serve that interest by voting for 
the repeal of the estate tax altogether. A hundred per cent 
exemption would be better than an 80 per cent exemption. 

There is a very strong sentiment throughout the Nation in 
favor of repealing the Federal estate tax. Many people believe 
that a matter so purely domestic or local should be left entirely 
to the regulation of the several States. The President himself 
has lately expressed himself in favor of noninterference with 
domestic or local concerns on the part of the National Govern- 
ment and also made specific reference to the estate tax, here- 
tofore quoted. 

Senators who vote for the pending measure as it now reads 
will find it diffienlt to persuade the advocates of repeal that it 
was better to vote for a law which gives a certain measure of 
relief to perhaps 5 per cent of the people of their State and 
which leaves the matter of the transfer of estates trammelled 
and embarrassed by the burden of national taxation. As be- 
fore remarked, the complete repeal of the estate tax will be 
more agreeable to the 5 per cent who will be affected by it 
than the partial relief which they would secure from the 80 
per cent credit. 

It has been claimed that the allowance of this 80 per cent 
credit will tend to stay the movement of capital into Florida. 
When it is considered how few the 80 per cent credit affects 
the fallacy of this idea will be apparent. 

As a rule the men who are moving into Florida are not 
wealthy men, not men of fortune, but men of enterprise and 
vision who go to Florida to live in comfort and health and 
acquire fortune. These men are not in the $50,000 class men- 
tioned in this bill but men who have gone to Florida with the 
expectation of acquiring $50,000. 

It is futile to try to stem the natural progress of trade 
and enterprise under any circumstances, and it is absurd to 
hope to stem such progress in the slightest measure by the 
expedient contained in paragraph (b) of section 301. 

The State of Florida has never had an income tax law nor 
an inheritance tax law. It has been the settled policy of the 
State from the beginning to raise its revenue in other ways. 
This policy has been pursued without regard to the systems of 
other States and without thought of its effect upon immigra- 
tion. Men of wealth and enterprise had come into the State 
in times past and devoted their energy and fortunes to building 
up the prosperity of the State. Assuming that Florida’s tax- 
ing policy had attracted these men, it has proven to be of 
great advantage to the State and to the men themselves. s 

It was perfectly fair and reasonable for the State of Florida 
to make perpetuation of her long-established taxation system 
secure by means of a constitutional provision and to assure 
those who had invested great sums of money upon the faith 
of it that they would in the future have the same protection 
from taxation as in the past. It may be that the Florida 
Legislature contemplated that the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment in 1924 forbidding the imposition of an 
inheritance tax and an income tax would attract nonresidents 
and induce them to invest their wealth in the development 
of the State. At any rate within the last five years millions 
of foreign capital have been invested in the State and an 
extraordinary development has resulted. 

This paragraph (b) of section 301 is admittedly aimed at 
Florida, and it is drawn in such form as to require Florida 
citizens to pay larger inheritance taxes to the United States 
than the citizens of those States which impose inheritance 
taxes. 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution provides “ that all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” 
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There can be no doubt that paragraph (b) of section 301 
violates this constitutional provision in spirit, though it may 
be so artfully drawn as to escape the condemnation of the 
courts. 

It has been repeatedly stated on the floor of Congress that 
its purpose is as I have stated. 

Congress would be establishing a dangerous precedent in 
using its legislative power to coerce a particular State to 
change the policy of its laws. And each Member of Congress 
should recollect that he is also a citizen of a particular State 
and that the precedent established and now proposed to be em- 
phasized and enlarged in this bill may at some time be used 
against his own State. 

A statement of the death taxes paid in the States is fur- 
nished by the committee mentioned: 

The entire amount of taxes paid in the States by the few 
estates not exempt will be credited on the Federal tax in many 
instances because at will not reach 80 per cent of the Fed- 
eral tax. 

These estates will pay the State tax in States other than 
Alabama, Florida, and Nevada, plus the Federal tax, less a 
credit of the State tax not exceeding 80 per cent of the Fed- 
eral tax. If the State tax equals 80 per cent of the Federal 
tax, they will pay 20 per cent of the Federal tax more than 
the taxpayers in Alabama and Florida will pay. If the State 
tax is less than 80 per cent of the Federal tax, they will pay 
that and receive credit for it, and pay in addition the re- 
mainder of the Federal tax, while the taxpayer in Alabama 
and Florida will pay only the Federal tax. The exemptions 
in the States vary. The small property owner will pay the 
State tax, but he will not be on the Federal list, and therefore 
will have no Federal tax to pay upon which to receive credit. 

The Federal exemption is so high that comparatively few, 
possibly 5 per cent, of the taxpayers will be on the Federal 
tax roll and receive credit in the amount of State taxes which 
apparently will not equal 80 per cent of the Federal tax. 

The Government no longer needs the revenue derived from 
estate taxes. 

Bearing on this point I wish to place in the Recorp a state- 
ment furnished to the chairman of the committee [Mr. Smoot] 
for another purpose, but applicable here, by a most responsible 
gentleman, not of Florida, not of the South, but nevertheless 
well informed and accurate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp. 


The statement is as follows: 
Decesmeser 16, 1925. 


Hon. REED Soor, 
Chairman Senate Finance Committee, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: It is asserted in the newspapers that the Senate 
can not make any further reductions in the pending income tax act 
without jeopardizing the revenue. 

Naturally, in matter such as this, the Congress must, to a very large 
extent, depend upon information received from the experts from the 
Treasury Department. All of us who haye been in touch with income- 
tax legislation during the last five years know how honest, able, and 
conscientious these men are. Unquestionably, they aim to give the 
committees of both Houses correct information, but, as they should, 
they naturally lean toward conservatism of statement, It is perhaps 
largely for this reason that almost without exception their estimates 
of the amount of revenue to be collected under each particular reyi- 
sion have fallen short of actual results, with the consequence that time 
has demonstrated that the bills, both of 1921 and 1924, might have 
contained greater reductions than they actually did. Unquestionably 
this same thing will be true of the bill now under consideration. 

In this connection, I want to bring to your attention, and that of 
your fellow Senators, something of what may be expected in the way of 
additional revenue from the South. I represented, as you know, a 
New York City district in the House of Representatives, and my busi- 
ness headquarters are now in Chicago; but now for nearly six years 
past I bave been an officer of business enterprises of considerable size 
in southern Mississippi and have attained a certain degree of famili- 
arity with southern conditions. 

The present prosperity of the South is something which the North, 
East, and West do not at all comprehend. Illuminating instances are 
occurring almost daily, For instance, this week a syndicate of finan- 
ciers in New Orleans bought out the old-established candy house, 
Huyler’s, in New York City, and in the financing of enterprises located 
in the South the bankers of New York and Chicago find themselves 
called on now in practically every instance to compete with the strong 
banks of the Southern States. Bond issues of southern municipalities 
which used always to find-a market in New York or Chicago now 
frequently find their best market and the highest price In their home 
cities, 
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The whole United States is wondering abont Florida; but few realize 
that the situation there, although undoubtedly exaggerated by specu- 
lation, is but a symptom and a part of the general advance throughout 
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the entire South. More than 1,200 important new manufacturing 
plants, with an investment of more than $400,000,000, were estab- 
lished in the Southern States during 1924, and the 1925 record, when 
complete, will be at least as good, and probably better. Material 
values in the South are commencing to be rated at figures correspond- 
ing to the long-neglected inherent values. The surplus energy and 
capital of the Nation has, to a large extent, been suddenly turned 
en masse to exploitation of the South. It is not rash to prophesy that 
with this financial assistance, which will be translated into tools, ma- 
chinery, organization, science, and applied experience, the industrial 
harvest in the South in the next decade will be the greatest industrial 
wonder of the Nation, whose history abounds in industrial marvels. 

Railroads give some indication of what is happening, The Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad several years ago went into the hands 
of a receiver. In 1925, in recent months, its net operating income has 
increased over the net operating income for the same period in 1924 
a hundred per cent. Not including the limited Pocahontas region, 
which during the first 10 months of 1925 earned 7.33 per cent return 
of income, the railroads in the southern district earned 6.6 per cent, 
being the only one of the nine railway districts of the country earn- 
ing as much as the “fair return” of 5.75 per cent fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under the terms of the transportation act. 

The net operating income of the southern railways for the first nine 
months of 1925 gained about $20,000,000 over the same period of 
1924. For the nine years between 1916 and 1924, both inclusive, the 
total increase was only about $50,000,000. In other words, the gain 
during the nine months of 1925 was about 500 per cent greater than 
the average of the preceding nine years. 

Building figures usually substantially reflect prosperity, In the 
whole South there is no city with a million inhabitants, but in each of 
the years 1922, 1923, and 1924 the South spent over $750,000,000 In 
building, and the figures for 1925 will be close to a billion dollars, 

Each year since, and commencing with 1922, the South has spent 
about $300,000,000 a year in new hotels alone. This enormous build- 
ing progress is having its effect in appreciating real-estate valuations, 
From 1912 to 1922, the real property valuation of 17 Southern States 
(including the District of Columbia) Increased 88.7 per cent, while 
the average for the United States as a whole was 61.5 per cent. 
Florida has multiplied its wealth twenty-two times over since 1880; 
Texas twelve times; and Virginia seven times. 

In 1924 the Southern States had 1,200,000 more automobiles than 
the whole of the United States had in 1915. The aggregate wealth 
of the South to-day is four times what it was in 1900, and only $18,- 
000,000,000 less than that of the entire Nation in 1910. Even in 
1920, the capital invested in mannfacturing enterprises, according 
to the census of that year, was almost $7,000,000,000, or two and a 
half times that of the whole country in 1885. The railway invest- 
ment of the South increased from $2,124,000,000 in 1916 to $2,675,- 
000,000 in 1924. These figures apply only to the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States—Kentucky, Arkansas, and Tennessee—and do not in- 
clude Texas. Like figures for 17 Southern States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reached $5,543,000,000 in 1922, an increase of 24 
per cent in 10 years. 

The South’s petroleum production is now one-third of the entire 
output of the world. In 1923 its production of sulphur was 85 per 
cent of the world's production, and during the same year it produced 
85 per cent of all the tobacco grown in the United States, and one- 
third of the world’s production of tobacco. It is well known that the 
South is producing 60 per cent of the world's cotton, but not nearly 
so well known that while the truck raising and horticulture industries 
are still in their infancy in the South, exports of vegetables and fruits 
to the North already exceed 500,000 cars a year. 

The deposits of Southern banks have Increased from $1,700,000,000 
in 1910 to $6,500,000,000 in 1923. Between 1910 and 1920 the value 
of Southern farms practically doubled. The amount of new life in- 
surance written in the South in 1923 was 44 per cent of that written 
in the whole country as compared with 23 per cent in 1921, and the 
cotton textile-making spindleage of the South now equals that of the 
North, and the Southern cotton mills consume 60 per cent of the 
South's production of cotton. The South has over 100,000 square 
miles of coal, not very much of which has yet been developed. In 
connection with the development of building, the consumption of 
Portland cement in the South jumped from less than 15,000,000 bar- 
rels in 1914 to more than 28,000,000 barrels in 1923. 

The horsepower of prime movers” in the Southern States trebled 
between 1912 and 1922. The bank debits of the Atlanta Federal 
reserve district are 30 per cent higher than a year ago, indicating 
that much expansion of the general business movement in the South- 
east. No other part of the country showed a comparable increase, but 
the Richmond district gained 20 per cent. Open-account deposits in 


the Atlanta district. gained 35 per cent from October, 1924, to October, 
No other section of the country had a like Increase; The vaine 
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of southern manufactures Increased 87.6 per cent from 1921 to 1923. 
For the first 11 months of 1925 the Atlanta district bank clearings 
increased over a like period for 1924 20.1 per cent. The New York dis- 
trict was next with an increase of 14.3 per cent. In November, 1925, 
the increase of postal receipts over the same month of 1924 were noted 
as follows: Jacksonville, 52 per cent; Tampa, 44 per cent; Birming- 
ham, 14 per cent; Chattanooga, 16 per cent; Jackson, Miss., 23 per 
cent; Baltimore, 30 per cent; Memphis, 17; Fort Worth, 19. For the 
country as a whole the gain was 13 per cent. 

Southern building permits were twice as large in October, 1925, as 
they were in October, 1924. Twenty-six thousand miles of surfaced 
highways were laid down in the South in 1922 and 1923. Secretary 
Mellon has recently put the State of Florida in an internal-revenue 
collection district by itself. 

The year 1919 will be remembered as the boom year immediately 
succeeding the war. The Federal Reserve Sixth District Bank of 
Atlanta has collected statistics as to building permits in its district. 
In the table given below, the average monthly figures for the year 
1919 are represented by 100, and the current monthly index numbers 
show the relation of activity to that prevailing in 1919: 


Building, permits sixth district | ADS» 


I am not personally familiar with any part of the South except 
southern Mississippi and, to a certain extent, the New Orleans dis- 
trict. Advances in values in that part of the South have been, if any- 
thing, greater than the figures which I have given. The Florida 
boom has somewhat obscured the fact that there have been tremen- 
dous advances in the value of coast property all the way from Florida 
to New Orleans. In the four Mississippi cities with which I have any 
famillarity, viz, Gulfport, Hattiesburg, Meridian, and Jackson, values, 
especially in the business districts, have arisen tremendously. Mis- 
sissippi, of course, has had two fine crops of cotton in succession, for 
which the prices have been at least fairly satisfactory. A great deal 
of the earnings up to 1925 has gone toward the extinguishment of 
debt: and as this debt included interest, where the debtor lived out- 
side the South, it was not reflected in the income tax from the South, 
but for 1925 these debts have been greatly reduced or, at any rate, 
bear a much smaller relative proportion to the earnings of the South, 
as while many personal debts have been paid off a great deal of the 
new indebtedness has been incurred for productive enterprise. > 

I would not be surprised to see the State of Mississippi pay about 
twice the income tax for 1925 that it paid in 1924, and unquestionably 
the figures indicate that the income-tax returns from the entire South 
for 1925 will be greatly increased over those for 1924. 

This gives especial emphasis to the almost universal demand from 
the South for the repeal or reduction of the capital-stock tax. There 
ig no particular objection in the South to paying taxes on realized 
prosperity, but there is an objection to a tax in the nature of a Federal 
ad yalorem tax on property not measured in any way by the return. 
Corporations in the South own coal, timber, lands, sugar and rice 
plantations, cattle ranches, and property of that character, in which 
the rate of return is frequently small and on which in many instances 
there are years in which there is not only no return but substan- 
tial loss. 

There is an intelligent feeling that this country has now reached 
the point where it can afford to collect its Federal taxes very 
largely from prosperity and not by burdening losing or even inactive 
yentures. 

The figures which I have given you are, in the main, easy to check 
up. I have no doubt that your attention has already been called to 
many of them, and possibly to some of them many times. Frankly, 
however, I think that these facts presented in this condensed form are 
highly interesting, not only to southerners but to all Americans, and I 
am taking pleasure in sending a copy of this letter to each of your 
fellow Senators. 

Yours very truly, 
WiLLIAM S. BENNET. 


(Copy to each Member of the Senate, Washington, D, C.) 

Mr. FLETCHER. In view of some rather reckless allusions 
to Florida and her tax laws, I ask that I may be permitted to 
insert a few clippings—I have endeavored to select short 
ones—by way of addition to what Mr. Bennet has said, and 
also setting forth views pertinent to the matters involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clip- 
pings will be inserted in the RECORD, 

The clippings are as follows: 
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TAKING WHAT'S LEFT 


During the past year the Federal inheritance tax has been the 
subject of more intensive study by a greater number of persons than 
during all the years of its previous existence put together. The more 
thoroughly it is examined the more carefully it is considered in ‘ts 
relationship to similar taxes imposed by the States, the less can be 
said in its fayor and the more can be urged against it. In the past 
Congress has employed this tax only in war emergencies and has 
speedily discontinued it when the emergency was past; this time it 
has been loath to loose its grip on the resultant hundred millions. 

The champions of the Federal inheritance tax fall into three caie- 
gorles: First, there are those who always favor any drastic system 
of taxation as lang as it does not operate disagreeably in the particular 
financial stratum occupied by themselves and their followers, Seconil, 
there are those whose political ereed teaches the beauty and reason- 
ableness of scattering all aggregations of accumulated capital. Last, 
there is a group of serious thinkers, whose reasoning we can not fol- 
low, but who are apparently honestly convinced that inheritance taxes 
are a good thing and the more the merrier. 

The taxgatherer always has the last laugh, whether he stalks the 
living or the dead. 


FLORIDA “ STANDS. PAT” 


Florida is given indirect but advantageous publicity in an advertise- 
ment which the Union Trust Co., of Cleveland, is running in the lead- 
ing periodicals. 

We haven't the slightest idea that the trust company intended that 
iat should gain any benefits from its space, but it does so none the 
ess, 

The trust company ad depicts the sad plight of a widow and chil- 
dren left suddenly without a husband and father. Although the 
deceased was accounted a rich man, he left his heirs in a bad fix, 
because, as the ad tells us, “ Inheritance taxes demanded instant cash, 
securities had to be sold at a loss, the executor knew nothing of his 
friend's business, and then came chaos.” 

The inheritance tax is the most offensive and inexcusable of all 
forms of taxation. It hits the widow and the orphan, It robs the 
dead and penalizes the innocent survivors. 

Florida said to the world, “ This unjust and offensive tax shall never 
be levied in Florida.” 

And Florida will stand true to that position and that promise, no 
matter how many States and how many Congresses may attempt to 
force her to abandon it. 


PROSPERITY FOR SOUTH REVBALED—COMPARISON OF STATISTICS SHOWS 
BIG BUSINESS GAIN IS MADD 


ATLANTA, November 9, 1925.—Prosperity in Dixie in the past two 
years is graphically reflected in a survey of railroad earnings and 
stock advances. Bank officials and other students of economics agree 
that the condition of railroad treasuries is one of the surest barometers 
to general business conditions that can be found. 

In a recent comparison seven railroads serving southern territory 
were selected, and taking the low price of their common stock in 1923 
on the one hand and the high price for the past week on the other the 
following figures were gathered: 


5 Railway. 


The upward trend also is shown in the following figures contained in 
official reports made to the Georgia Public Service Commission re- 
cently : ~ 

BEAPOARD AIR LINE 


Aug., 1924 | Aug., 1925 


$1, 256, 588 
900. 902 


1926 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


$13, 411, 557 
Operating expenses — 8, 570, 511 
$20,822,780 TAX PAID—¥FLORIDA’S CONTRIBUTION TO UNITED STATES FOR 
YEAR EXCEEDS THAT FROM GEORGIA 
[By Gladstone Williams, the Herald's special Washington correspondent] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 14.— Florida paid $20,823,730.75 to 
Uncle Sam during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, the largest 
sum ever pald by that State, the annual report of Internal Revenue 
Commissioner David H. Blair disclosed here to-day. 
Of this vast sum, $12,118,724.67 was collected from residents of 
Florida in income taxes and $8,705,006.08 in miscellaneous taxes. 
The Blair report also shows that Florida paid more revenue to the 
Federal Government than Georgia for the first time in years. 
The amount of revenue collected from Georgia during the fiscal year 
was $15,200,727.18. 


8,848 PER CENT MADE BY UNITED STATES IN FLORIDA 
[By Associated Press] 

A profit of 8,843 per cent on a real estate turnover in Florida 
was chalked up yesterday to the credit of the War Department. 

The department accepted an offer of $2,800,000 made by Nathan 
Friedman, of New York, for the 800 acres making up the abandoned 
Chapman field military reservation, near Miami. During the war the 
tract was purchased by the Government for $71,000. 


— 


. [From the Mobile Register] 
AN ATTACK ON FLORIDA 


Chairman GREEN, of the House Ways and Means Committee, made an 
unjust attack on Florida in the debate on the Federal inheritance tax, 
declaring that the people of Florida, who have abolished the inheritance 
tax by constitutional amendment, can never “ make a really big State 
through colonies of tax dodgers and money grabbers, parasites and 
coupon cutters, jazz trippers and booze hunters.” 

This outburst of temper reveals Mr. GREEN as playing not the rôle of 
constructive statesmanship but as striking out at anything he thinks 
he can hit. The State of Florida looked like a target for his anger, so 
he proceeded to call the people of that State hard names because they 
exercised the right of amending their State constitution. Nor is the 
classification Mr, GREEN applies to the new residents of Florida war- 
ranted by fact. Business and financial leaders of the United States 
who have invested large’ sums of money in Florida and purpose to 
inyest more there will not pay much attention to such a tirade as Mr. 
Green has directed at them, but residents of Florida may well resent 
the imputation that their State is now a happy hunting ground for 
undesirables. 

Florida is encountering the usual fate of communities that suddenly 
become prosperous. The jealousy and envy of other sections of the 
country are aroused and efforts are made to belittle the community 
that is progressing. Mr, GREEN voiced in Congress the sort of propa- 
ganda that is circulated through the North, East, and far West for 
the purpose of injuring Florida, Alabama, however, is not jealous of 
Florida, belleving that the South should rejoice in the prosperity of a 
sister State. As for State taxation, that is a question Floridians are 
quite competent to solve for themselves, and it is no business of even 
80 influential a person as the chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 


[From the Tampa Telegraph] 
OHIO LEADS THR WAY 

Florida has friends throughout the country that are battling magnifi- 
cently against the schemes of those who would add heavier burdens on 
the people and who have been conniving to nullify Florida's master 
stroke in the elimination of income and inheritance taxes, and these 
friends of Florida are doing more for this State than the State is doing 
for itself, to its shame be it sald. 

One of the more recent exposures of the schemers comes from C. L. 
Knight, the able editor of the Beacon Journal, of Akron, Ohio, who 
stands out a true friend of Florida at all times. Mr. Knight in his edi- 
torial handles the inheritance-tax provision of the congressional tax 
bill without gloves in the following manner: 

“The tax bill which will be presented to Congress this week is in 
many ways an admirable measure, but it contains one provision which 
should never be allowed to become the law of the land. We refer, of 
course, to the Iinheritance-tax provision. This provision of the bill is 
for a Federal inheritance tax of 20 per cent levied upon the estates of 
decedents throughout the United States. 
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“Where a State levies an inheritance tax the Government rebates to 
the State 80 per cent of the Federal impost, retaining for its own use 
only 4 per cent of the amount plundered from the dead man. 

“That, of course, will not sound so well to the shining band of 
perennial uplifters who would like to get 80 per cent of the estate and 
spend it in welfaring everybody into the Kingdom of Heaven. It will 
sound better to those sincere people who having been inoculated with 
the idea of state socialism are now gradually recovering from the dis- 
ease up to the point that there are evidences of returning sanity, It 
will be bard for this class to get well all at once, and consequently we 
may expect them to point with pride to this bill as some evidence that 
they are getting better. 

However, as a matter of fact, a more vicious measure has seldom 
found its way into Congress, In the first place, unless Congress is 
willing to commit itself to the principle of making capital levies in 
time of peace, a Federal Inheritance tax should have no place in 
Federal statutes. That it is a capital levy can not be disputed, 
It goes beyond even the vicious practice of taking away so much of 
one’s earnings that he would be better off to quit earning at all 
and invest his capital in tax-exempt securities. Here the dead man 
is followed beyond the grave and his estate is plundered from his 
widow and children to pay the running expenses of the Government. 
Such action attacks every sound principle of taxation unless we are 
willing to admit that the Government owns the citizen and may, 
after his death, do what it pleases with the property which he has 
accumulated by his industry, either for the care of those dependent 
upon him or for other purposes, which it is the right of every citizen 
and not the Government to decide. No such governmental function 
and no such ideas of spoliation by taxation were ever allowed in 
times of peace in this country until we began to express our abhor- 
rence of autocracy and bureaucracy by adopting them. Indeed there 
is no sound reason in existence why an inheritance tax ever should 
be allowed in a State, much less in the Federal Government, 

But this is not the worst thing about this vicious proposal. In 
the first place it seeks to, and will if adopted, compel every State 
not only to adopt an inheritance tax, but to model it exactly, as the 
Federal Government says it should be modeled. In other words, the 
Federal Government again injects its power into the States and 
arbitrarily tells them what they must do with the estate of their 
own citizens. ? 

If a State has fallen a victim to the fallacy that it should adopt 
a capital levy, as most of them have, they nevertheless have had some 
sense of decency about it; that is to say, they have adopted a grad- 
uated tax which does not bear as heavily upon those whom duty com- 
pelled the decedent to support as upon distant relations or strangers. 
In some of the States this tax is now only 1 per cent upon an estate 
going to the widow or the children. Here in Ohio the State tax is 
4 per cent when the widow and children get the property. Under this 
provision it must be raised to 16 per cent at least. However, this 
Federal proposal changes all that. It levies a straight duty of 20 per 
cent without any regard to the rights and equities of the widow and 
the orphan, and the maguanimous rebate goes not to them, but to the 
State government. In other words, it will compel the States, whether 
they wish it or not, to abolish their tax of 1 or 2 or 3 per cent upon 
the portion of the property going to the widow and the children and 
to impose one of at least 16 to 20 per cent. Possibly Congress, in its 
aptitude for that kind of thing, could evolve something worse, but it 
would be a hard matter to do it. 

It will now be interesting to see what our Ohio delegation is going 
to do about it. We will watch with more than ordinary interest to see 
whether they are going to vote for another provision to exfend and 
tighten Federal control over the States; whether they are going to 
again subscribe to the doctrines of State socialism that are all too 
rapidly ironing us into the shapeless pulp of mere subjects of a federal 
empire ; that is, adopting the fine old ideas of Bismarck and the Hohen- 
zollerns that the subjects exist for the use of the State. The Beacon 
Journal is particularly interested in BURTON and Branp and it is hop- 
ing that these two men in the Ohio delegation will lead a fight to 
strike out entirely this provision in the new revenue bill. 

That exactly such a course should be followed can not be successfully 
disputed by any person who understands the fundamental principles of 
taxation, and we would like to see Ohio lead the way back toward 
sound fundamentals. 


[From the Tampa Morning Tribune, November 21, 1925] 
A TAX FOR ENVY 


Nothing could be more ridiculous, and yet dangerous, than the plea 
of certain frenzied politicians for the Federal Government to levy an 
inheritance tax, while admitting that the Federal Government does 
not need the revenue of such a tax, their sole reason being jealousy 
because Florida and Alabama have no State death taxes. 

The movement may succeed through apathy of the press and the 
people's representatives, although such a capital levy is branded as 
legalized robbery by President Coolidge and its repeal is urged by Sec- 
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4 ve, ye? 
retary Mellon, the American Bankers’ Association, 
Chamber of Commerce, and practically all other such national leaders 
and organizations. : 

Again the Tribune asks if every one of Florida's Senators and Repre- 
sentatives is now fighting that tax actively. Act on the statement of 
Senator UNDERWOOD, of Alabama, that taxes should stop at the grave. 

The Montgomery Advertiser is fully awake to the menace of the 
envious demagogues who would compel Florida and Alabama to levy 
needless and harmful taxes through the medium of Federal rebate to 
States having such taxes. The Alabama paper quotes the powerful 
arraignment of Col. Peter O. Knight as published in the Tribune some 
days ago, in which he said, “ The legislation proposed by GREEN and 
GARNER is vicious, unjustifiable, and indefensible from any standpoint.” 
Read the Advertiser's opinion: 

“American papers are shocked when Frénch politicians threaten a 
capital leyy in France, but most of them seem indifferent to our own 
capital levy menace in Washington. The Federal inheritance tax 
now on the statute books is a capital levy. 

“This Federal inheritance tax not only is capital levy applied to a 
country that is not in distress, but is a menace to the principle of 
local self-government and human liberty. 

“Our ablest thinkers on economic and political questions generally 
advocate the repeal of this law, but there is determined opposition 
to repeal, and it is certain that the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, now in session, will report to Congress that it is opposed 
to repeal. 

“The Federal inheritance tax law at the moment is of peculiar 
interest to Florida and Alabama, as we have repeatedly pointed out. 
The new excuse of the politicians for continuance of the policy of 
levying upon the property of the people is that if Congress doesn't 
collect death taxes, the State won't either! They point to Florida 
and Alabama as horrible examples of what undisciplined States will 
do if not watched. They say something must be done, not by the 
people of Alabama and Florida, but by the politicians in Congress, 
to compel Alabama and Florida to enact tax laws that conform to 
the theories and desires of Federal politicians! 

“What impudence! What a travesty upon political economy! 
What a commentary upon the principle of liberty and State 
sovereignty!“ 

Opponents of the repeal brazenly boast that their only purpose in 
supporting the tax is to force equal misfortune upon these two 
Southern States which by foresight and intelligence are not so heavily 
tax ridden. 

Xt behooves the papers of Florida to give the matter publicity. It is 
a dangerous precedent menacing all other sovereign States. And espe- 
cially it is the duty of our delegation in Congress to defend the rights 
of the State. 


r 


WHAT'S RIGHT WITH FLORIDA 


“What’s right with Florida” is the sensible and pleasing way the 
Christian Science Monitor heads its front-page article of November 13. 
It is the first of six such descriptions prepared for the Monitor by 
Rufus Steele, author of the series, “ What's right with the movies.“ 
It is in decided contrast with articles by certain other writers who 
have dealt almost exclusively with what’s wrong with Florida. 

Besides this article, and besides favorable comment on the editorial 
page, the Monitor published a 20-page supplement on Florida and 
her piace in the sun,” with many Illustrations. 

This international daily newspaper published at Boston, while pub- 
lished by a religious denomination, is still a newspaper, carrying the 
news of general interest, and enjoys a widespread circulation. Its 
uature guarantees that it Is free from exaggeration of Florida. ‘The 
truth is good enough. 


[From the Miami Tribune] 
COERCING FLORIDA 


At the recent annual conference of the National Tax Association 
held in New Orleans the past week very important tax measures were 
discussed, This is the eighteenth annual conference of the National 
Tax Association of State Tax Officials, Economists, and Experts. 
Florida, although not represented officially, was in the minds and on 
the lips of everyone present. 

The great bulk of the States represented felt no jealousy of Flori- 
du's progress because of what is generally considered as her bid for 
settlers of great wealth through elimination by constitutional amend- 
ment of inheritance and income taxes, There were some States where 
the feeling existed that action should be taken to circumvent this 
boon that Florida was offering to the rich men of the North in the 
saying of death duties as well as taxation of income during life. 

What seems to amount almost to a conspiracy is reported to be 
found in the records of the hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. Apparently there is a strong 
organized clique who have convinced themselves that the most prac- 
tical way to offset Florida’s attraction in the way of absence of in- 
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heritance tax is to embody in the proposed revenue act a provision 
which will permit a credit against Federal inheritance tax of all State 
inheritance taxes paid by a decedent’s estate up to 80 per cent of the 
amount of the Federal inheritance tax. 

This means that if Mr. A died domiciled in New York, for example, 
and New York imposed upon his estate a tax of $100,000 and the 
Federal inheritance tax upon his estate amount to $100,000, by the 
use of this credit the total tax imposed upon the estate would amount 
to no more than $120,000, The full amount of the State tax would be 
paid, but by the proposed legislation a credit would be allowed for 
it in computing the Federal inheritance tax up to 80 per cent of such 
tax, the net amount thus collected by the Federal Government being 
but $20,000. 

If Mr. A had however, been domiciled in Florida his estate would 
not be subject to a State inheritance tax, but would nevertheless be 
subject to the Federal inheritance tax. His executor would be obliged 
to pay the Federal Government $100,000 in full, there being no allow- 
ance to the Florida decedent of any credit, and his total tax would 
be $100,000, as against $120,000 to the New York resident. Thus the 
Federal Government, through the proposed legislation of Congress, 
practically says to those States having the inheritance tax, We will 
give up 80 per cent of the tax that we ought to collect because you are 
a good State and impose inheritance taxes upon your decedent's estate, 
but as to Florida (and, incidentally, Alabama, Nevada, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), you are bad children. You have no inheritance tax, 
although you ought to have, and your decedents must pay the full 
Federal inheritance tax without deduction.” 

This proposed legislation is being recommended only by a few 
aggressive, narrow-minded competitors of Florida, and unless Florida 
takes equally aggressive action to combat such influence unreasonable 
and unfair advantage may be taken of those persons who are domiciled 
and die in Florida. Massachusetts, for instance, through its elimina- 
tion of taxation on incorporations, came out very strongly against any 
Federal tax whatsoever, and many other States spoke equally strongly 
for the complete repeal of all Federal inheritance taxes, 

The splendid report of the subcommittee on inheritance taxation at 
the conference at New Orleans seems to recognize the fact that the 
Federal inheritance tax is uneconomic and made unnecessary because 
the revenues of the Federal Government run to a large excess above 
expenditures. The report, however, recognized the fact that political 
conditions were such that Congress could not at its next session en- 
tirely eliminate the Federal inheritance tax, and the committee there- 
fore recommended that the new revenue act provide for the complete 
elimination of the Federal tax at the end of six years. 

This holds out some hope for Florida, as eventually the elimination 
of the Federal inheritance tax will enable a Florida resident to pass 
on his property at death to his heirs without deduction of any tax 
whatsoever unless he owned property having its situs in States where 
inheritance tax is imposed. 

Many articles have appeared in magazines, and tax officials through- 
out the country have declared that the State inheritance tax is easily 
collected and necessary to meet the current expenses of every State, and 
that any State that attempts to get along without it will be sorry and 
have to reenact such legislation. The fact, however, seems to be over- 
looked that a State such as New York has a funded debt amounting to 
many hundreds of millions of dollars, interest on which must be met, 
as well as payments to the sinking fund for its retirement. Florida 
to-day has no funded debt and it would be many, many years before it 
would be in a serious situation in this regard. Whether or not wealthy 
citizens in northern States are removing to Florida because of Florida's 
absence of inheritance tax laws seems to be a debatable question, but 
Florida is taking an economically sound position when it declares 
against inheritance taxation which is recognized as a measure de- 
structive of accumulated wealth, the State using the principal for cur- 
rent needs. It strikes the average man's family and business at a 
time when he can not protect them and they are not in a position to 
protect themselves and often imposes severe hardship. This is par- 
ticularly true where the entire fortune is invested in one line of busi- 
ness, which in one blow loses its executive head and is stripped of a 
large portion of its capital, 


{From the Miami Herald, November 23, 1925] 
COERCING FLORIDA 


While there are many things in the proposed Federal revenue bill 
that will please the people in the way of reduction of taxes, one 
feature of it will create considerable discussion, and that is the pro- 
posal to retain the Federal inheritance tax, 

That measure was primarily an emergency scheme to tide over 
the Treasury at a time when the drain upon the Nation's finances 
was extremely heavy. 

The defect in the principle of national inheritance taxes Is that it 
is not laid upon the income of property owners but upon the property 
itself after the death of the owner. It is a capital tax, which takes 


away from the actual earnings of the owner and is not placed upon 
the income from the property, as it should be, 
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In essence it Is a program of taking away from the well-to-do for 
the benefit of others, a socialistic principle, totally at variance with 
the genius of this country. 

Another defect—two of them, in fact—is that the country does not 
need the money and that if inheritance taxes are to be imposed it 
should be done by the State governments to supply needed funds and 
not by the Federal Government. 

But there is another side to the present discussion, and that is that 
the proposal to retain the inheritance tax in the forthcoming bill is 
not inspired by the desire to protect the National Treasury. It is 
actually a conspiracy in some quarters to compel certain States to 
impose the tax. 

It will be remembered that Florida has, by constitutional amend- 
ment, prohibited the legislature from imposing any inheritance tax. 
Alabama is the only other State that prohibits such taxes. 

It is to be conceded that when Florida's action became known 
many wealthy men of other States transferred their residence to 
Florida for the purpose of being able to dispose of their estates as 
they thought fit without paying heavy tribute to the States in which 
they formerly resided. This action has been resented by other 
States and this movement to retain the Federal inheritance tax is the 
result. 

A compromise has been reached in the committees, at least, by 
which those opposed to any inheritance tax and those who desire such 
a tax, by which the Federal Government, so it is proposed, will return 
to the States the amount of inheritance taxes imposed by the States, 
up to 80 per cent of the amount imposed by the Government. 

In other words, the resident of Florida will have to pay, if this bill 
becomes a law, the full Federal inheritance taxes, whereas such 
States as have already imposed an inheritance tax will have that tax 
paid into the State treasury by the Federal Government, or, at least, 
80 per cent of the sums paid to the National Treasury. 

This is purely a measure to compel Alabama and Florida to im- 
pose an inheritance tax, although neither State needs the money, and 
to forego the advantage inuring to these States from the fact that 
they have declined to impose a tax upon capital. 

Every intelligent citizen of Florida and of Alabama ought to pro- 
test against the passage of this bill so far as it relates to inheritance 
taxes. 


DEATH TAXES 


Those who have considered the matter say that if Henry Ford were 
to die the “death taxes" which the Government would levy upon his 
estate would total the tremendous sum of $500,000,000. While the 
treasuries of the Nation and the States would benefit to the extent of 
half a billion, the Ford interests would be hamstrung by such a levy. 

Going further, the sharps point out that if Mrs. Ford were to inherit 
the Ford millions and die soon after her husband, “ death taxes” would 
again reduce the estate by hundreds of millions, and if the son, Edsel, 
were to inherit from his mother and die the “death taxes” would 
again reduce the estate by more hundreds of millions. 

What would be the result? 

The Ford works would be crippled by the levies. The workers in the 
Ford enterprises would be out of jobs. The great industry would decay, 
and the vast business which has grown from furnishing automobiles at 
a low price would cease to provide extra cheap motor-car transporta- 
tion for the world. 

It is no answer to the foregoing deductions to say that they are all 
contingent upon the unlikely circumstances of the death of the three 
members of the Ford family in the near future. That the law has set 
the stage for such a disturbing and destructive drama as outlined 
proves, not the wisdom of the lawmakers who brought the statute into 
existence, but the great harm that may result to an important unit 
in the industrial life of the country under circumstances not only con- 
ceivable but quite possible. 

The fact that the Ford Co. has grown to be worth a billion and 
a half dollars and the further fact that it belongs to three people all 
closely related are not in logic good reasons why the deaths of the 
three should legalize the acts of State and National Governments in 
confiscating that property. 

No good public policy is furthered by a law which might operate to 
wipe out great industries employing many thousands of people and 
furnishing at a very low price standard products demanded the world 
over. 

The inheritance taxes appear to haye been thought of by people 
with minds attuned to the belief that when a man is dead what he has 
accumulated in his lifetime belongs to somebody besides his legal heirs, 
who are entitled to it in equity. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I can not escape some measure of indig- 
nation the more I think about the estate-tax provisions in this 
bill, nor can I escape a feeling that seriously questions their 
validity, if tested. 

The purpose is to force Florida—omitting reference to other 
States—into line with a policy Congress devises with respect to 
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her own domestic affairs. The effort is to oblige Florida to 
shape her sovereign rights with respect to her tax laws to 
conform with the plans and: views of certain Members of Con- 
gress. The method of making effective this coercion is through 
the taxing power of the Federal Government, and this estate- 
tax provision is designed to accomplish that end. This, in fact, 
is the sole basis and reason for the estate-tax provision. 

It infringes on the implied powers reserved to the States. 

It is in direct conflict with and repugnant to those State 
rights and powers. 

Note the strong language by the Supreme Court in The Col- 
lector v. Day (11 Wall. 122 et seq.), as follows: 


The case presents the question whether or not it is competent for 
Congress, under the Constitution of the United States, to impose a tax 
upon the salary of a judicial officer of a State. 

In Dobbins v. The Commissioners of Erie County (16 Pefers, 435) it 
was decided that it was not competent for the legislature of a State to 
levy a tax upon the salary or emoluments of an officer of the United 
States, The decision was placed mainly upon the ground that the 


‘officer was a means or instrumentality employed for carrying into effect 


some of the legitimate powers of the Government which could not be 
interfered with by taxation or otherwise by the States, and that the 
salary or compensation for the service of the officer was inseparably 
connected with the office; that if the officer, as such, was exempt, the 
salary assigned for his supp$rt or maintenance while holding the office 
was also, for like reasons, equally exempt, 

* * * La * * + 

* + + Such being the separate and independent condition of the 

States in our complex system, as recognized by the Constitution, avd, 
the existence of which is so indispensable that without them the gen- 
eral government itself would disappear from the family of nationa, 
it would seem to follow as a reasonable if not a necessary cons2- 
quence, that the means and instrumentalities employed for carrying 
on the operations of their governments, for preserving their existence, 
and fulfilling the high and responsible duties assigned to them in the 
Constitution should be left free and unimpaired, should not be Hable 
to be crippled, much less defeated, by the taxing power of anothcr 
government, which power acknowledges no limits but the will of the 
legislative body imposing the tax. And more especially those means 
and instrumentalities which are the creation of their sovereign and 
reserved rights, one of which is the establishment of the judicial 
department and the appointment of officers to administer their laws. 

* * $ * + s > 

+ * * And if the means and instrumentalities employed by that 

Government to carry into operation the powers granted to it are, 
necessarily and for the sake of self-preservation, exempt from taxa- 
tion by the States, why are not those of the States depending upon 
their reserved powers for like reasons equally exempt from Federal 
taxation? Their unimpaired existence in the one case is as essen- 
tial as in the other. It is admitted that there is no express provi- 
sion in the Constitution that prohibits the General Government from 
taxing the means and instrumentalities of the States, nor is there 
any prohibiting the States from taxing the means and instrumentalities 
of that Government. In both cases the exemption rests upon neces- 
sary implication, and is upheld by the great law of self-preservation ; 
as any government whose means employed in conducting its opera- 
tions, if subject to the control of another and distinct government, 
ean exist only at the mercy of that government. Of what avail are 
these means if another power may tax them at discretion? 

» + * * = * * 


J venture further to say in this connection that various 
communities in various States have felt the withdrawal of 
funds from banks, the movement of their people to Florida 
in contemplation of new investments and establishing new 
homes in that favored land, and have set about to discourage 
such occurrences, resorting to misrepresentations regarding 
conditions in Florida. Their feeling is quite natural, and I 
cherish no bitterness toward them. They will not accomplish 
their purpose, They are short-sighted, really, as shown by an 
article from a disinterested and capable source, Mr. Mercer P. 
Mosley, a banker of New York, which I ask to have inserted 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the matter 
referred to will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 


THE FLORIDA DOLLAR 


(By Mercer P. Mosley, vice president of the American Exchange-Pacifie 
National Bank, New York) 


A great deal of propaganda antagonistic to Florida has appeared 
in the public prints, and much of the same character of statement 
is emanating from those who may or may not have ulterior motives 
in its dissemination. 
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This propaganda takes the form of advice to those who contemplate 
going to Florida to live and those who contemplate making invest- 
ments in real estate and other business in Florida. 

It may be fairly said that the most damaging statements about 
Florida arise from some banks which have felt the effect of the with- 
drawal of deposits for the purpose of investment in Florida. Very 
naturally a banker does not look with any degree of pleasure upon 
the loss of deposits, but it is difficult to understand an antagonism 
which does not find its basis in fact. Further, it is unlikely that if 
substantial and dependable bankers knew the facts they would will 
ingly utter unsought, unfair, and unreliable advice. Florida is pic- 
tured by her enemies as a maelstrom of wild speculation which will 
end in disaster, The word “speculation” is stressed, 

What are the facts? 

First. Florida hasn’t a corner on speculation. That more or less 
speculation is indulged in is not to be denied, but time alone will 
prove the céntention that a purchase to-day will ultimately be classified 
as a poor purchase or a good purchase. 

Perhaps the greatest speculation of all time in the history of Florida 
was staged when Mr. Flagler yisioned its possibilities, risked his 
money and his reputation by purchasing the rails of the Florida East 
Coast Railroad into what was then a vast tropical wilderness. Eyen 
his closest friends, and certainly the bankers of the countr~, shook 
their heads with the wisdom of a sage and ticketed this venture of 
Mr. Fiagler's as the wildest sort of speculation. Time has magnifi- 
cently justified Mr. Flagler's judgment; Sind who possesses the pre- 
vision to say that time will not justify in an equally more moderate 
or even greater degree the “speculative” purchases of Florida real 
estate at this time? 

Of course, every man who goes to Florida is not a wise man, nor 
is every man who remains at his present home, wherever that may 
be, a wise man. Some of them do foolish things, and there is no rule 
of thumb by which their bad judgment may be automatically, trans- 
lated into good judgment. 

But, by and large, the great majority of people who are coming to 
Florida and who invest money in Florida possess an average of good 
judgment, and self-appointed mentors need have no apprehension as to 
the average profits they will made, 

This antagonism to Florida takes on a peculiar form. Those few 
bankers and business men in the North, East, and West who advise 
against having anything to do with Florida have unctuously adopted 
the conclusion that a dollar withdrawn from their local banks and 
invested in Florida is a lost dollar; that when that dollar, in its flight 
from their home town, crosses the border at Jacksonville into Florida | 
the gate is closed, and no hope of return of that dollar need be 
expected. 

What a faulty annlysis this is! 
to know better. 

The truth is that Florida—the last new country fu the United 
States—a State larger than any other east of the Mississippi River, 
with the single exception of Georgia, is building on her broad acres a 
new empire. This takes the form of towns, cities, up-to-date trans- 
portation, excellent roads, splendid public utilities, and all that is 
Involved in intelligent, well-balanced progress, To finance this achieve- | 
ment, money is necessary. 

From whom does it come? 

It has come and is coming from every section of the United States 
and from the pockets of those who have vision to see and faith to 
believe that the actualities and potentialities of this great State war- 
rant them in the investments or the “speculations” in which they 
indulge. 

What happens to money spent in Florida enterprises? 

In the first place, much of it never gets to Florida. This for the 
simple reason that Jobn Jones, living in Boston, may have a piece of 
property in Miami, or somewhere else in Florida, which Willlam Smith, 
living in Chicago, purchases. The details of the transaction may be | 
handled through a Florida office, but the actual transfer of money is | 
from Chicago to Boston. 

Second, the money that goes to Florida direct, first finds lodgment | 
as a deposit in some of the Florida banks, These banks, in turn, main- | 
tain accounts in the large centers like New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis. They send their idle funds to these points 
for employment, and in turn, New York, for instance, may be lending 
the balances of a Florida bank to a manufacturer of steel in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

So much for this explanation, e 

Xow, let us get down to a closer analysis of the Florida dollar. 
You can’t bulld cities, towns, public utilities, a new empire out of 
popeorn balls and chewing gum. It requires workmen, steel, concrete, | 
hardware, bathtubs, machinery, railronds, and everything else that is | 
required to erect sound and satisfactory construction in the home 
towns of the bankers and others who supinely decry Florida. Ht 

And remember Florida does not manufacture these things. She has 
to buy them, and while an antagonistic banker may be giving advice | 


A banker and a business man ought 
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to one of his depositors going to Florida, Miami, for instance, may 
have an order placed with a steel manufacturer in this banker's home 
town for large amounts of steel plates, and very likely the workman, 
whom the banker is advising against going to Florida, is employed in 
that very same steel mill. 

You are reading every day about the embargo on the railroads and 
steamship lines running into Florida. This embargo is due to the fact 
that Florida’s needs in the way of building material, machinery, etc.. 
are so great as to tax beyond capacity all of the railroads and steam- 
ship lines entering the State and her ports. 

Remember the embargo is on goods going in and not coming out. 

What does this mean? 

Certainly, it can mean but one thing, and is that while the dol- 
lars from other sections of the country are temporarily lodged in 
Florida, they are sent by the millions out of the State to purchase 
the things with which this new empire -is being created. And thus 
Florida is contributing in a splendid and large manner to the indus- 
trial and financial progress of the Nation. 

So, when your banker, or your wise friend, advises you that Florida 
is a place to shun and tells you that a dollar invested in Florida is 
a dollar lost to the Nation, just ask him to explain to you why a 
dollar that goes to Florida is different from any other dollar that 
seeks profitable employment in other sections. Further, ask bim if he 
has been to Florida, and if he says “No,” tell him frankly that he 
is not qualified to give you advice on that subject. Ask him if he 
knows the actualities and the potentialities of the great State of 
Florida, ask him to tell you the tonnage cleared through her ports 
of call. Ask him about her cattle industry, about her phosphate de- 
posits; ask him if he knows that she ranks first In the shipment of 
pine lumber. Get him to give you the figures involved in her com- 
mercial fish industry, invite him to tell you of her citrus crop and its 
ramifications and growth. Ask him if he has knowledge of ber bulb 
industry, not forgetting the total Income from her melon crop, garden 
truck, flowers, celery, strawberries, and literally dozens of other things. 

Ask if he knows that the farmer from the cold Middle West and 
Northwest, who, because of climate, is limited to five or six months 
in the year of actual farm operation, is translating his high-priced 
acreage into more acres of equally as good farming land in Florida 
and is therefore minus his large coal bill, and minus his yet larger 
feed bill for his cattle in the winter time, and is plus an opportunity 
to grow two or three crops instead of one. Ask him further if he 
appreciates the fact that when this farmer is growing his winter 
crops in Florida the things that he is producing ure “out of senson“ 
in 46 other States, and therefore command the highest market prices. 

Tell him not to undervalue Florida sunshine. Say to him that a 
manufacturer runs his plant because he can sell his product at a profit, 
and that the merchant stocks his shelyes with goods for identically 
the same reason, Tell him that for purposes of His own, Providence 
has seemed to give to Florida a patent in perpetuity on sunshine in 
the winter time. Tell him that the evidence of the past 25 years is 
conclusive that more and more people from all over the American 
continent really want that sunshine in the winter time. Tell him that 
they are actually buying it and paying for it, and that this sunshine 
is salable exactly as the goods of the manufacturer and the merchant 
are salable, and that therefore Florida sunshine has just as much of 
a real asset value as have diamonds on the shelyes of Tiffany & Co. 


Mr. FLETCHER. The statement of internal-revenue re- 
ceipts by the Treasury Department, page 502 of report of 
Secretary of the Treasury, shows Florida paid for 1925, $20,- 
823,730.75, as against $15,819,827.98 for 1924, an increase of 
32 per cent, being a greater increase than from any other 
State. In fact, there was a decrease in all the other States 
except North Carolina, and her increase was only 6 per cent. 
A statement from the collector of the income taxes for the 
calendar years 1924 and 1925 I ask to insert in the RECORD. 

Allow me to add some other relevant statements contained 
in these articles which I ask to insert in the Recorp without 


| reading, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matters 
referred to will be inserted in the RECORD. 
The statements are as follows: 
Turasynr DEPARTMENT, 
INTERNAL ReEVEN VE Service, 
Jacksonville, Fla., December , 1925. 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sexstor: Replying to your favor of December 24, I am in- 
closing herewith a comparative statement of income taxes for Florida 
for the years 1924 and 1925. This statement is for the calendar year 


and not the fiscal, and shows an increase of $7,869,585.09, or a gain 
of 87 per cent. This in a measure reflects the prosperity that is now 
being enjoyed in Florida. 
With best wishes for a happy New Year, I am, 
Yours very truly, 


Perger H. MILLER, Collector. 


1926 


Comparative statement of 1925 with 1924 income-taw collections for 
Florida 


Increase 
637, 70. 07 $1, 559, 000, $3 
2441.72 70 1, 738, 908. 23 
1, 887, 026. 11 2, 246, 537. 70 
1, 884, 162. 63 2, 324, 848. 23 
16, 690, 110. 60 7, 869, 585, 09 


Burners RUN STATE VOLUME TO High MarK—Permits REVEAL YEAR'S 
ToraL Witt ReacH $300,000,000—MAxY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS 
ARE NOT INCLUDED IN OFFICIAL RECORDS 


Building construction in Florida for 1925, as recorded by building 
permits issued, will be in the neighborhood of $300,000,000, according 
to preliminary survey completed by Southern Construction Magazine. 

Nineteen cities reporting permits issued for the Jast 11 months show 
a total of $211,921,744. As figures were obtainable from only 19 cities, 
and as this amount does not take into consideration projects in many 
communities where a building permit is not required, the total esti- 
mated by Southern Construction Magazine of approximately $300,- 
000,000 for the State, 1925, may be regarded as conservative. 

Included in this figure are construction projects only such as hotels, 
apartment buildings, office and store buildings, industrial and other 
plants, and residences. It does not take into consideration many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars spent for development work throughout 
the State, private and municipal improvements, and construction work 
of a similar nature of which no official records are kept, excepting in- 
corporated municipalities, but which in their creation impress by their 
thoroughness and magnitude. 

TOTAL WILL REACH $600,000,000 

Taking for example such unincorporated developments as Miami 
Shores, Atlantic Shores, Daytona Shores, and the amounts spent by 
each for improvements during the past year, and including also 
county and municipal improvements, another $300,000,000, conserva- 
tively estimated, may be added, bringing the total amount spent in 
Florida during 1925 for all types of construction and improvement 
work to more than $600,000,000. 

This may be regarded as a national record, taking into considera- 
tion the population and the comparative newness of the State as an 
industrial and commercially active commonwealth. 

In the building total of $211,921,744, as reported for 11 months 
of this year, Miami, with $52,663,297, is far In the lead and has a 
total not only twice as large as its nearest competitor, but furnishes 
more than one-fourth of the total for the entire State. 

St. Petersburg, Tampa, and Coral Gables come second, third, and 
fourth, in the order named. 


RECORD OF PERMITS 
The following are the figures of the whole year and for November; 
Miami „„ 137 pied 2 
Bt. Petersburg „„ i $ 
Tampa gel Bere En : ek — 20,451, 286 
Coral Gables ee “;zẽ — 18, 828, 365 
Milam in Beach oe eee 10; 02s bbe 
Wot- -Fal BORITE eS Payee ve 16, 621, 055 
ATE A VIN ESLAIS ES A E APALLA ee apenas 12, 176, 331 
Hony wand rina E aka aad — 9, 073, 407 
r a ee E 7, 650, 520 
66 Nee ean Se ech EN SES AS Ne IS 7, 217, 018 
irrt — et ee 5, 891. 012 
Clearwater 4, 866, 476 
LONG 1 + Selene ae 2 ate Bee Le ae a ie eas es 4, 540, 082 
Bie a ee 4, 410, 670 
Daytona 2. 385, 9 
Sebring 1. 822, 415 
St. Augustine 1. 816, 939 
Sanford 1. 599, 
Vero Beach 1. 150, 910 
ae — 211, 921, 744 
November total 
Miimi on area en r er mate — $5,498, 399 
LST e ca Nah A Cece BUR eel ae pe 8, 155, 000 
Pre hy PRE OS ale hae Be 8 2, 470, 300 
Ye SON Gh eae SS eee oe RP 8 ee Cy 2, 165, 213 
TEMPA ES eA We A Okie lt Ee PNR SI ar tie RN See Os 1, 659, 002 
BE EES aCe Se eR SRS, Se GSE ESR ZOE SHES ee — 1,107, 705 
n eee. 924. 655 
Orin a At par eRe A RSE LA is east Si I RL es Ose 919, 190 
Miami Peau T—TCTCTCTb—T—T— 868, 975 
JJ ͥ ͥ Fn CSS SSSR ES 779, 400 
Wert ELAVATEL oo a ge: ou 7 
ill EF! 570, 750 
r e eng 345, 000 
eee . ee es 821, 515 
Winter Park- T; 
ona -n 800, 200 
Haines (ity 275, 163 
elbourne 25, 
Sanford. 208, 355 
Gainesville 205, 013 
Poynton cls 201, 300 
rey ye hee A RR Be Sy Sere EA Be Rae RED 2 97, 
rr an nS ee — 184, 310 
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$156, 000 

149, 950 

SSN SEUSS SND Na ONS ee ot E eS el oem OA Steeda 125, 100 

FFC RRL WM ns Rnd EE FR eS 112, 520 
BOVE WOE ee Co ee era el Pi eis ai 70, 

OTO erg cag, oe TICLE Be SAD Ce A CoE SHEE — — 53, 075 
C MEE RETESET INNES E LS SIGE 2,100 
N A nce = ass ee Fe eet ee oy 25, 000 

piel eS DA aint Sane article UP tate aval Ober pee N 24, 216, 540 


[From the Florida Times-Union, October 25, 1925] 
FLOCKING TO FLORIDA 

Railroads and highways leading into Florida present busy scenes 
these days. On both the incoming tide of travel is exceedingly heavy, 
all because of the anxiety of tens of thousands of people to get to this 
State of opportunity and prosperity. The Chicago Tribune has had a 
special writer in this State for some time gathering facts for enlighten- 
ing the army of Tribune readers, hundreds of thousands of whom want 
to know about Florida, 

This special writer, in an article written from Lake City and pub 
lished in the Tribune on October 19, said that “the trek to Florida 
continues unabated, and the Dixie Highway, from the Soo on the Cana- 
dian boundary down to Miami, and all the other trails are swarming 
with travel. He went on to say that by actual count cars from other 
States were passing through Lake City “at the rate of two a minute fhe 
that “they averaged at least three passengers to the car,” which 
“would indicate a flow of perhaps 4,000 to 5,000 outsiders a day moy- 
ing South through this crossroads alone.” Suggesting that the estimate 
be cut in half, this writer says that the figures “ still show a tremen- 
dous surge” of expectant people coming into Florida right now, and 
the rush has not yet commenced. c 

This Chicago Tribune correspondent remarks incidentally that the 
outside world is no longer sad and dreary to folks down on the Suwan- 
nee River” ; that everybody is busy because of the enormous amount of 
travel. He continues: 

“The travel estimates sound foolish, but men here who have kept 
check declare they are far too conservative. This is only one cross- 
roads gate; in addition is the travel by rail and sea and the crowds 
coming by automobile through other gateways, especially Jacksonville. 
Many are going back. But for every returning car there seems to be 
10 or 15 pointed south. That is about the proportion noted by this 
expedition during the last week on the Dixie trail. All told, what witb 
those who come for sightseeing and those who come to settle, the expec- 
tations are that travel {nto Florida for the year will range somewhere 
around the million mark and set a new mark in travel movements. 
This in a State which in 1920 had less than a million population.” 

Yes, “the travel estimates sound foolish; they probably wouldn't 
be believed if told to outsiders by Florida people. But the estimates 
above referred to are made by a keen outsider, who came to Florida 
to get facts and not guesses or wild statements. Even his own news- 
paper, although it desires to be entirely fair to Florida, is unable to 
appreciate what is taking place in this State, and what has led up to 
the present unprecedented prosperity. For instance, several days after 
the correspondence above referred to appeared on the first page of 
the Tribune editorial reference was made to Florida land buying, and 
the writer, who, presumably, has not kept up with what has been going 
on in Florida for some years past, refers to “ Florida’s boom as 
“but a skyrocket example of the more conservative upward surge that 
is being felt in nearly all sections.” 

Why, bless his dear heart, doesn’t the writer of the above-quoted 
words know that for some years past Florida has been building up, 
conservatively and surely, to this very condition that now exists— 
call it boom, if you please, but it's no more like a skyrocket than is 
the beautiful and substantial tower in which the Chicago Tribune has 
its home and from which it issues day after day with all the assurance 
of so continuing indefinitely. 

Arthur Eyans, who is “covering” Florida for the Tribune, can tell 
his superiors that there is nothing skyrockety about Florida—he has 
seen, he has studied the situation and the conditions, and he knows, 
But be that as it may, tens of thousands of people are flocking to 
Florida, to be followed a little later by hundreds of thousands—and 
mighty few of them will be disappointed. It is safe to say that none 
of the sanest of them will see any skyrockets in Florida unless they 
bring them with them. 8 


FIGHT ON FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAX 


Thirty governors of States, and it is estimated at least one-third 
of the Senate stand behind an appeal for elimination or modification 
of the Federal estate and inheritance taxes, the war on this particu- 
larly undesirable form of money getting by the Government being 
given a real start in Washington October 23. At the time mentioned a 
bipartisan committee came before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and explained the situation, asking for relief from a condition 
which is most undesirable. Democratic and Republican governors and 
Members of the Senate are joining hands to get this war emergency 
measure changed or repealed in order to save estates from being broken 
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up and industry hampered through claims that require liquidation in 
order to meet the call of the tax collector where there has been 
recorded the decease of a majority owner or large stockholder. 

State governments, the majority of which have State taxes appli- 
cable in such premises, have become alarmed over the possibilities of 
an inheritance and estate tax which could be brought to 75 per cent 
of values through double taxation, and they are urging the immediate 
attention of Cougress to the situation. Many of those who are fight- 
ing for a change on the Federal policy regarding estates believe that 
the national tax gatherer should leave this matter entirely to the 
States. Levied by the Government to raise money during the war, 
only radicalism bas kept them on the books, and while they fail to 
raise the revenues that were claimed for them in advance, mischief- 
making politicians endeavoring to make their constituents happy by 
preteuding to legislate against the rich and well-to-do, insist upon 
continuing this unnecessary tax. 

Secretary Mellon in his last annual report showed that these bigh im- 
posts necessarily depress capital values, continually compelling division 
of estates and throwing securities on the market. They discourage ac- 
cumulation, which is the reserve behind any country’s prosperity, with 
a future possibility of actually destroying taxable capital. The recog- 
nition by Congress of the prejudice against this form of taxation, 
shown in the allowed credit for not over 25 per cent of the amount 
of the State inheritance, legacy. or succession taxes paid to States, 
is not satisfactory and the call is insistent for repeal or great modi- 
fication of the law. 

Florida having by constitutions] amendment prohibited the levying 
of income and inheritance taxes by the State has won public attention 
of the most desirable sort. The State stands out, with two or three 
others, ss opposed to excessive and troublesome taxes, and sets an 
example that could be profitably followed by States where the income 
needed can possibly be obtained through more regular and equal taxa- 
tion. Florida's appeal when asking for this constitutional amendment 
was based on solid and reasonable grounds, and it was urged that the 
people take a stand against the constantly growing list of tax items 
and avoid every possible point where double taxation could- be in- 
dicated, 

Florida, however, will be glad to see the Federal Government re- 
move from its books the war measures known as the inheritance and 
estate taxes. Florida is pleased more than some other States could 
possibly be, for here it may be possible to see an estate settled without 
hauding either to the State or Federal Government a considerable part 


of property that has been accumulated and is being used perhaps in 
the furtherance of gencral prosperity, levied upon and taken from 
the heirs at a time when the decease of the chief owner makes matters 
particularly troublesome aud the continuance of a useful tenantry 
perhaps most doubtful. 


[From the Jacksonville Journal, October 26, 1925) 
FLORIDA'S TAXES DRAW FIRE 


Flurida’s constitutional ban against the levy of income and inher- 
itance taxes got before the Ways und Means Committee of the Mouse, 
us it was bound to do, for other States are jealous of this State's 
growth. That is the chief trouble with all the agencies that are trying 
to throw stones at Florida. 

Florida was able to take a statesmaulike view of the tax problem, and 
she saw that it was possible to make the tax burdens easier here. 
While they are at it the critics of Florida might reflect that a State 
that is able to lighten the taxes must be a pretty good State to live in. 
If they would try to emulate this State instead of defaming it they 
would be much better off. Florida is exercising her rights as a State in 
removing burdensome taxes and is going further in reducing the State 
tax and in equalizing assessments. She is setting an example that all 
other States might follow. She is not concerned with the tax problems 
of other States. She is attending to her own business and she expects 
other States to do the same thing. She is going about the development 
of her resources in a way that will benefit the State most. She found 
that one way to do this was to assure capital that it would be given 
legitimate protection. One of the vexing problems in investments is the 
imposition of numerous taxes. Florida saw this just as other States 
see it. Florida was able to overcome it, and she insists that she be let 
alone in the handling of her tax problems. Every State bas its own 
peculiar questions. Some lay taxes on oll and coal production, which 
add to the price that consumers in other States must pay for the prod- 
uct. It comes down to the question of each State taking care of its 
own problems, and that is the basis on which Florida is proceeding. 
She hopes that relief may be furnished all along the line in the Federal 
tax scheme, but at the same time she will insist upon her State right 
to manage her local taxation to her own best interests in accordance 
with the prospects, the development, and the advantages of the State. 


THE MIGRATION GOES ON 
On Saturday there were parked in a few business blocks autos from 
16 States, and 2 cities from America’s northern neighbor, the Dominion 
of Canada, An actual count revealed the presence of so many 
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visitors. Apparently the poison campaign is haying little effect when 
so many come to Florida in a single day. This does not tell the whole 
story, for from many States more than one auto bore the tag of the 
home State of the owner as driver. If a survey had been taken of the 
whole city a much larger representation would have been revealed. It 
will take far more than the writing of propagandists and the defama- 
tion by foes of Florida to stop the migration, There are too many 
people who know that Florida “can deliver”; that she can meet the 
legitimate claims made for the State. 


[Former Gov. M. R. Patterson, of Tennessee, in Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal] 
JUSTICE TO FLORIDA 


1 have always thought that in our Union of States the prosperity of 
one ought to please all the others, for such is the true spirit of our 
democracy, 

The country is big enough and the people in it ate broad enough, I 
think, not to be infiuenced by local prejudices to any marked extent. 
To indulge in extravagant statements on the one band, unduly extolling 
one State or section over another, or in corresponding depreciations, 
accomplishes no useful purpose. As a matter of simple truth, Florida 
is a great State, of almost illimitabie possibilities. I knew this in my 
previous travels over it six years ago, and wondered then that the fact 
was not more generally recognized. 

When intelligent and successful men, who have proven thelr capacity 
to make money elsewhere, pour their capital into another locality and 
go there to make their homes it won't do to dismiss with a sneer such 
manifestations, 

To Florida both men and money have come, the former by the 
thousands, the latter by the millions. 

The lure, whether it be actual or artificial, is there, and it attracta, 

There is something more in the equation than desire for change, 
though this may be a factor. There is too much permanence for this 
to be the sole cause for the marvelous transformations that are taking 
place in Florida; for the mighty influx of capital and population. 

The climate? I think this was originally the chief attraction, and 
so remains, but there is something more than climate—loyely bays, 
the fishing, and the ocean. 

This may be found to exist in the statements which are claimed as 
authentic relating to Florida, 

Among these are that the State has no bonded debt. There are no 
inheritance taxes, That the death rate is lower in Florida than any 
other State of the Union. That Florida is the only State surrounded 
on three sides by the seas. That there are more than 100 distinct 
types of soil in the State, which will produce all sorts of crops. That 
it has a natural monopoly in certain fruits and yegetables which grow 
nowhere else in such profusion. The claim is made that the winter 
crops of vegetables and fruits bring more than $6,000,000 into the 
State annually; that Florida produces 20,000,000 dozens of eggs every 
year; 20,000,000 bushels of corn, 200,000 barrels of sirup, a very 
large yield of Irish potatoes, 82 per cent of all the phosphate mined 
in the United States; has the largest tobacco plantation in the world, 
and is one of the leading cattle States of the country. There is much 
more put forward about Florida, but the above, if not all correct—I do 
not vouch for it—will at least serye to show someibing of the real 
situation and the contributing cause of the State's amazing growth. 

On the other hand, there is neither coal nor iron in Florida, and 
many fruits of temperate zones, such as apples, do not thrive there or 
peaches grown for shipment. Wheat is not grown, 

That there is a large faith in the future of Florida is best attested 
by the character of the men who are bullding it up—their enthusiasm 
and the convincing argument of the money they have invested. 

The best summing up of the situation that I can give is that Plorida 
is Florida and there is nothing else like it. 

Her unfolding, the pioneering thitherward, the feverish activity 
prevalent, all mark one of the most interesting chapters of the many 
that go to make up the romance of American history. 


[From the Sunday Times-Union, November 29, 
HOW FLORIDA HELPS THE SOUTH 


Assertions have been made in these columns from time to time 
that Florida, in many ways, is helping the South, that Florida pros- 
perity is overflowing into other States and sections of the Southeast. 
To some people this may have appeared unwarranted claiming of 
credit for Florida, may have appeared as Florida “boosting,” as is 
the detested word. 

The fact is, there is justification, plenty of it, and confirmation, too, 
for what the Times-Union has asserted. Very many instances have 
occurred of Florida helping the entire South to prosper. Oue of the 
latest of these is contained in a New York Associated Press dispatch 
that tells of remarkable increase in freight and passenger traffic, 
of u line of steamers operating out of New York and Boston, that is 
the “ direct result“ of unusual prosperity in Florida. In the dispatch 
referred to this it said: 


1925] 


1926 


“s © In some instances freight shipments have increased more 


than 100 per cent. Tourist traffic from New England is running at 
the highest level in the history of the line. The great increase in 
real-estate activity in Florida and excellent tobacco, cotton, and other 
crops are credited with aiding the upward trend. Exportation of 
eotton from the Southern States to Europe is higher than at any 
time in recent years, it was announced.” 

The foregoing is a summary of the annual report made by the 
steamship line referred to, and that goes so very far by way of 
confirming what has been said in these columns from time to time. 
While it is entirely true that Florida is helping other sections of the 
South, in more business and to the enjoyment of greater prosper- 
ity, that same Florida help is extending even beyond the South—to 
New York and New England, for instance, where are the offices of 
the line of steamers that is profiting very greatly by reason of Florida 
prosperity. 

This is but a single instance that shows unmistakably that Florida 
is helping people and places other than its own. The era of pros- 
perity on which Florida bas entered and which promises to be con- 
tinuing is making its impress, is carrying its benefits far and wide, 
and in a perfectly legitimate manner. Many lines of business as well 
as of transportation benefit by whatever helps Florida to grow and 
prosper. 2 

Here and there are narrow-minded individuals who would crush 
Florida prosperity because they have a mistaken notion that what 
is taking place in Florida is for the benefit of this State alone. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Much of the money that 
is coming to Florida already is earning more money for those who 
send it here, and, in reality, for those who are trying to cripple 
Florida, to put a crimp in Florida prosperity and progress. Such 
as these know not what they are doing. They are like those who 
are said to “cut off their noses to spite their faces,” 

Liberal-minded, ambitious people everywhere rejoice in Florida's 
prosperity, realizing that they in some way or manner may and do 
benefit thereby. In so far as all the South feeling the effects of 
Florida prosperity and help there is no doubt whatever. 


TRYING TO CHECK THE TIDE 
[From the Times-Union, November 24, 1925] 


The Houston Post-Dispatch does not believe that there is any 
Movement in the country to injure Florida as has been claimed by 
the Florida Real Estate Association but admits that a determined 
effort is widespread in the Northern and Middle West States to check 
the emigration to this State. This is not denied. The reason for it 
being self-defense and entirely justifiable. But, of course, the argu- 
ments against Florida are not always fair. They are certainly not 
proving effective at this time, and Florida really need not worry 
greatly over the strenuous demonstrations made in favor of “ stay- 
ing home” and spending the savings in Northern and Western States. 
The call of the South has been heard, and there are many reasons 
for the movement into Florida. 

The Houston Post-Dispatch says that “ Florida is making its great 
progress largely through attracting wealth to it from other States. 
Many people have been rushing to the Peninsula State with the ex- 
pectation of getting rich there, but the most of them based their expec- 
tation upon the opportunity for speculation. And most of what has 
been accomplished recently in Florida has been accomplished throngh 
money brought in from the outside and not from wealth created in 
Florida.” The charge of speculation is of course true—but where under 
the sun is there a place to win without speculation? Northern and 
eastern money is helping to build fine resort and commercial hotels 
in Florida—speculating upon future and continued patronage. North- 
ern and eastern capital is buying and extending great citrus fruit 
groves, aud great acreage in sugar cane and pineapples and bananas 
and tomatoes and beans and potatoes, hoping for continued good mar- 
kets at fair prices. 

Florida is the most wonderful agricultural State in the country and 
ean raise practically anything grown anywhere in the world and 
make the crop pay. -To develop more of the millions of acres here 
money must come from outside, and when invested and properly di- 
rected the returns are certain and generous. ‘There is a class of specu- 
lators now working in Florida who expect to do nothing more than 
“turn over” lots and other property bought for that purpose, They 
will sell very largely to other speculators, and some will fail to realize 
the profits hoped for, But Florida property is very largely bought on 
value, and where the investor has been careful and knows something 
about the possibilities, even a great many speculators are doing very 
well and find the situation interesting. 

“Tt can not be described as a hostile feeling,” declares the Post- 
Dispatch, “or a desire to misrepresent or attack either Florida or 
California, when States are inciting a defensive effort against losing 
population and wealth to the two States mentioned. But there is a 
well-defined sentiment that something must be done to make the people 
realize the advantages at home and to influence them to remain there.“ 
Florida only invites the people here, without any particular call to any 
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sections of the country, and tells them what can be expected. Florida 
takes no part in exploiting the real estate boom. The natural advan- 
tages of this State are sufficient to attract when understood, and ex- 
plaining them and giving facts regarding climate and productions is 
regarded as a fair and reasonable argument. If other sections content 
themselves with advertising their attractions and go no further than 
telling the truth about Florida this State will have no protest to make. 


[From the Tampa Morning Tribune] 
FLORIDA, THE AWAKENER 

The anti-Florida propaganda is rapidly dying out. It has been 
exhausted by its own animus. 

Every day now we see evidences that publications hitherto hostile 
to Florida have seen the error of their ways. There is a tendency on 
their part to make amends to Florida, not by outright apology, of 
course, but by assuming a much more favorable attitude. They have 
realized that their attacks on Florida have been reacting upon them 
and upon their own cities and States. Most of them were actuated 
by the frenzied protests of prominent citizens,” or “constant read- 
ers,” or “leading bankers and business men” in their communities, 
who were feeling the Florida movement in the region of their bank 
aceougts. Some of these campaigns against Florida were deliberately 
planned, organized, and financed. In other cases newspapers were in- 
fluenced merely by expressions of those who had been affected in their 
commercial interests or their banking interests by the withdrawal of 
money for inyestment in Florida and by the departure of their custo- 
mers and friends for this State. 

But now the anti-Florida propagandists are becoming ashamed of 
themselves. Some of them are openly “ back tracking” and now print 
fair and favorable articles about Florida. 

Among the really distinguished and worth-while newspapers of the 
country which were deceived into participating in the anti-Florida 
agitation is the Richmond Times-Dispatch, The Times-Dispatch printed 
some very cruel and very unfair things about Florida. But the Times- 
Dispatch has evidently been making some investigations on its own 
account and no longer accepting the “ I-say-so” dictum of the Toms, 
Dicks, and Harrys of selfish or jealous prejudice. Hence we hail with 
particular joy the leading editorial in the Times-Dispatch of November 
29, headed The South To-day,” which, after quoting with approval 
the slogan, “ The South of to-day is the West of yesterday, the young 
man's promised land,” says of Florida: 

“In this quickened life of the South, Florida is playing a large 
role. The development which that State is undergoing is no accident; 
the way had been carefully prepared through years of publicity. The 
results have been beyond what Florida itself imagined they could be 
and they have brought embarrassments, but the fact remains that 
Florida has wonderful and stable values and the normal to which it 
eventually will return will be far beyond even the most roseate dreams 
of a few years ago. To Florida the South owes a debt of gratitude, 
for in centering the attention of the world on itself it has brought 
the entire South into the sunlight and hastened by years the develop- 
ment that is inevitable. To quote the Manufacturers Record: The 
Florida situation as it relates to the South is the one great, outstand- 
ing advertisement, nation-wide in its scope, worth in the aggregate not 
millions but hundreds of millions of dollars in publicity, the effect 
of which will be south-wide in its results.’ ‘For many years,’ 
says a Georgia writer in the same publication, ‘the birds following 
the sun, and the tramps following the birds, and the drummers on 
business bent, constituted the sum total of our visitors to the South, 
The birds could not talk and the story tell; no one would listen to a 
tramp and few outsiders believed what the drummers said of the 
South, but Florida is bringing all sorts of kinds and conditions of 
men and women folk to observe us. Florida is our decoy de luxe, and 
the human ducks have ducats in their pockets.’ ” 

Strange, indeed, that this thoughtful and discerning editor did not 
see from the first that the growth and development of Florida meant 
growth and development for the whole South, that Florida is “ play- 
ing a very real and valuable part in the South's progress.” This is 
evidenced in its own State of Virginia, for the Richmond paper says, 
“ Virginia is beginning to stir under a quickened realization of what 
the future has in store.“ 

Congratulations to the Times-Dispatch and to the other newspapers 
which are “seeing the light” and which have reached. the inevitable 
and the logical conclusion that Florida, instead of being a menace 
to the rest of the South, is really the awakener, the inspiration, the 
example to its sister States, showing them the way to properly ap- 
praise and use their natural advantages and resources for accelerated 
progress and abiding prosperity. 


[From the Sunday Times-Union] 
WHY FLORIDA ATTRACTS PRACTICAL PEOPLE 
There is abundant evidence for saying that Florida attracts large 
numbers of practical people. The temptation was to say that Florida 
attracts “big” men. It does. But it must be understood that 
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“big,” in this instance, does not mean only men of great wealth. 
The word indicates men of moderate means, but possessed of practical 
ideas and knowledge, of good judgment. It may mean even those 
who only are “big” in energy and enterprise, although possessors of 
very little money. AN such are “big” men in the sense here in- 
tended. These are the men to whom Florida makes the strongest 
sort of appeal, is making it now, and will continue so to do as long 
as there is opportunity and room in Florida for men of wealth and also 
for men of ability and energy to operate. 

In the 16-page Florida section which the New York Sun issued last 
Saturday a number of “big” men told why Florida has attracted 
their attention and their money, among the number being August 
Heckscher, who some years ago began making extensive investments 
in Florida—because the Florida appeal reached him earlier than it 
did many others. Mr. Heckscher has given the Sun various reasons 
for his belief in Florida. He says that “the advantages of Florida,” 
+ * „ that “have been little recognized in the past,” are: 

“Climate first, which includes an abundant rainfall well distributed 
and the vast and constant reservoir of water in the lakes, some of 
them of enormous size, that dot a good two-thirds of the peninsula. 
Fertility of the soil next; almost anything will grow and ripen in 
Florida. Thirdly, thousands of miles of fine beaches on the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, many bays, many harbors, and fertile 
islands. The most marvelous fishing, yachting, and motor boating on 
lake, river, and ocean under summer skies. 

“The soil, the climate, the ocean frontage, the lakes stocked with 
fish, the great phosphate beds in the interlor of the peninsvia have 
been largely neglected until the hand of man by intensive development, 
the exploiting of harbors, the building of good roads, the omnipresent 
automobile, the planting of some of the soil, and the keen longing for 
rest and recreation have brought an entire nation to the threshold of 
this promised land.” 

Is it any wonder that August Heckscher has invested hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in Florida land and property, that he continues 
to have faith in this State, and that his son is following in his foot- 
steps? Not at all. Florida climate and soil made their first appeal 
to Mr. Heckscher. The other sources of appeal, as indicated by him 
in the Sun, are secondary, but none the less strong. 

Other “big” men like Mr. Heckscher, Jacob Ruppert, George E. 
Merrick, J. W. Young, Barron Collier, John McE. Bowman, among 
them, testify, through the Sun, of the grip that Florida has on them. 
These are all outstanding business men whose great wealth has been | 
amassed in various business enterprises. Their good judgment has 
enabled them to succeed. Is it likely that their judgment concerning 
Florida is faulty? Not at all. Their judgment with reference to 
Florida is just as good as any they have formed with reference to 
their other business enterprises, and to them Florida offers a business 
investment that they thoroughly appreciate, as is evidenced by the mil- 
Hons of dollars they have invested in this State. 

It is worth noting that where successful business men cast their 
lots the opportunities for profitable investment are best; also that 
there those with less of money may find their opportunities if they 
will use good judgment and wise caution. Even to those who have 
nothing to invest but their skill and experience Florida makes appeal, 
The State needs labor even more than it needs money. The latter is 
assured, because the Florida attractions are irresistible. Having and 
getting the money, Florida now and always needs builders, men whose 
work is needed on the farms and in the cities and towns of this State, 
For all who are worthy the rewards are ample. 


GIVING THE PEOPLE GOOD ADVICE 
[Fron The Florida Times-Union, December 3, 1928] 


Newspapers of the United States are giving more space to Florida 
at this time than ever before, and while some few appear to be intent 
upon belittling the claims of this State and doing whatever they can 
to check the interest and interfere with the movement in this direc- 
tion, many others are giving facts and offering advice that is excel- 
lent. The Pittsburgh Gazette-Times is among the latter class, and 
has more than once discussed what is called the Florida “ boom“ 
in the North and East and West. Recently the Gazette-Times told 
of a shipment of 9 tons of steel products by a Pittsburgh manu- 
facturer, who used the express service to deliver the goods, a rather 
unusual procedure, and one that cost the buyers a pretty penny for 
transportation. But the stuff was needed in a hurry, and the rail- 
roads were busy bringing in foodstuff and passengers and could only 
promise to deliver freight somewhat slower than ordinarily. 

The newspaper did not undertake to blame Florida or the trans- 
portation companies for this state of affairs, but seems to have decided 
that things will work out satisfactorily if given a little more time. 
Certainly the authorities are doing their best to keep the stream of 
traffic and the trainloads of things in and out moving promptly. 
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movement is indicated toward any particular point. But all the 
trouble in this line Is being adjusted and will be anticipated in the 
future as far as human ingenuity and labor can provide for new and 
extended service. 

The Gazette-Times concludes its remarks by saying: 

“ Fioridians protest against the popular interest in their State being 
characterized as a land boom. They prefer to call it a substantial 
development. There is solid ground for the distinction they make, 
though one need not ignore the fact of the speculation that first turned 
the eyes of the country that way. The significance of the freight con- 
gestion on all lines running into Jacksonville is that thousands of 
people are going to Florida with intent to make their homes there. 
The tied-up freight is largely building materials and supplies of a 
character needed to make the growing population comfortable, 

It only remains to be seen whether the migrators have been fore- 
sighted enough to assure their ‘keep’ during the period of assimilation 
of the human tide. There must be producers as well as consumers 
among the settlers if all are to flourish. If the proportion of the 
former among the newcomers is adequate the development of Florida's 
resources will be swift and the State will keep most of those who are 
flocking in.” 

There must be producers as well as consumers among the settlers,” 
the Pittsburgh editor avers, and that is a Point to be impressed upon 
the incoming throng, Florida welcomes Visitors who can afford to 
come and enjoy her wonderful climate, perhaps without particular per- 
sonal efforts toward industry during their stay; Florida also welcomes 
and desires newcomers who are ready to get to work in one way or 
another and develop the resources and add to the products of soll and 
mine and industry in the State. 

Florida is glad to have new capital invested here, and is delighted 
when the capitalist decides that this is a place to establish a branch 
factory or secure interest in an orange grove or a phosphate mine or 
some other well-known undertaking. Florida, long called the winter 
playground of the country, offers unusual attractions for those who 
would actively participate in the workday programs and contribute 
their time and brains and money to assist in making this State more 
famous for its industry as well as for Its unrivaled climate and special 
productions, 


Mr. FLETCHER. In one of these articles which I have 
asked to insert in the Recoxp reference is made to an address 
by Mr. P. O. Knight, of Tampa. I quote from the report of 
that address the following: 


Kxigur FLAYS ALL TAXES ON INHERITANCES—INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Ann ToLp of WONDERS OF FLORIDA 


St, PETERSBURG, Fta—Leading investment bankers of the Nation 
to-day cheered Peter O. Knight, of Tampa, Fla., former vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Hog Island shipbuilding and now 
one of Florida's leading citizens, on his defense against inheritance tax. 

Mr. Knight appeared before the bankers attending the fourteenth 
annual convention of the Investment Bankers Association of America 
in session here to talk about Florida and to tell it to the bankers, 
He soon launched into his battle against the inheritance tax and was 
wildly applauded. 

“In Florida,“ Mr, Knight said, “ we have no inheritance tax because 
we think it is wrong. We think an inheritance tax is socialistic, 
bolsheyistic, communistic, and anarchistic. j 

“We agree with Fresident Coolidge that it is legalized robbery,” 
he added. 

Mr. Knight's address in part follows: 

“T have been told that I am to talk about Florida, to brag about 
Florida. I don't like to do that; ordinarily I do, but upon such an 
occasion as this I don't, but it seems that the exigencies of the 
situation require that I should do it. Therefore I must. 

“Iam not going to speak about Florida as a health resort because 
its fome in that respect is known all over the world. 

“Tt is certainly not necessary to talk about Florida as a tourist 
resort. I am going to talk about other things—more serious things, 


TELLS OF RAPID GROWTH , 


“I am not such a very old man—at least, I do not think I am 
and yet I saw the first house built in St. Petersburg. It was in the 
winter of 1890, the same year that I located in Tampa, a little town 
then, 22 miles from here, At that time there was a bank in Tampa 
with $300,000 of total resources. It was the only bank in south 
Florida. When I say south Florida I mean the east as well as the 
west coast, 

“Tt will probably astonish you to know that now the total deposits 
of all the banks of Florida are just three and a half times as much 
as all of the deposits of all of the banks in the 16 Southern States 
| in 1881. To be more exact, the deposits of the 16 Southern States 
be that time were $231,000,000 and to-day the deposits of all the 


The greatly increased demands made upon railroads and steamship | banks in Florida are between seven hundred and fifty and eight bun- 


lines serving Florida found all concerned working hard to keep up | dred millions. 


and extend and improve. The situation which is complained of by | 


shippers and others is only that which always occurs when a great 


I doubt if a more amazing story of stupendous and 
rapid growth of any territory in this country, and the world, so far 
as that is concerned, has ever yet been told or can be told. 


“And this prosperity of Florida, the prosperity that Florida is now 
having, is not due to any hectic real-estate speculation that this 
State has been afflicted with, but to fundamental, underlying condi- 
tions, and to constant, continuous development and growth of the 
past 30 years, 

RESOURCES OF FLORIDA 

“This State could build a wall around itself and support its people 
without any intercourse with the outside world. It furnishes 80 per 
cent of the phosphate that the people of the United States use. It 
furnishes 60 per cent of the naval stores that the people of the 
United States use. Outside of the Mediterranean it is the greatest 
sponge market in the world. Whoever heard of Florida as a manu- 
facturing State? And yet last year the value of our manufactured 
products approximated $300,000,000. 


May I refer to some other statements by responsible, well- 
informed parties: 


Nothing can stop the growth of Florida, because the sources of her 
wealth are providential and not arranged by real-estate agents— 


Said George Ade. He further said: 


The two great assets of Florida always will be sunshine and warmth, 
no matter how great may be the development in specialized agriculture 
and gardening. 


Mr. Babson says the desire for health and happiness are the 
moving causes of Florida’s growth. 

Former Secretary of Agricuéture Wilson said Florida pos- 
sessed in eminent degree the two necessary elements in the 
making of a great agricultural State—heat and moisture. 

Mr. President, the truth is, people find there what they want 
and what they can find nowhere else. 

Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, editor of the Manufacturers“ Rec- 
ord, says: 

Florida is a blessed privilege. There one is able to work harder and 
live longer, and to conserve health and vitality. Florida is a heaven- 
blessed spot, with a climate that is an inestimable asset. Diamonds at 
Tiffany's haye not a more concrete value. 


In Florida the two great disturbers—death and taxes—lose 
in large part their terrors. 

Let others refrain from envy or criticism because she is able 
to put off the specter of death by her climate and push back 
the specter of taxes by constitutional amendment, 

There can never be another Florida, and there is only one. 

There are Jeremiahs, with judgment and vision, who believe 
“fields and vineyards shall be possessed again in this land.” 

The short-sighted, timorous Hanameels will realize the con- 
sequences of their lack of faith and courage. 

Accessible to 75,000,000 of the people, who may travel by 
paved highways, Pullman trains, steamships, and airplanes: 
composed of health seekers, pleasure hunters, business and 
professional engagers, workers in the fields, orchards, gardens, 
forest, and farms; builders of highways, railroads, ships, 
bridges, and houses; manufacturers, miners, captains of indus- 
try, and modest home lovers; the powerful and the humble, the 
rich and the poor, moving in ever-increasing numbers into the 
State, all in love with Florida, whose destiny as the world's 
health and joy mecca, and the land of good American homes 
and sound and successful American enterprises, is assured. 

Congress may do its worst, but that growth and development 
will go on, 

Fair and proper encouragement is deserved and that would 
“promote the general welfare.” 

Congress might at least refrain from a deliberate s*tempt to 
obstruct that progress which arouses the admiration of the 
world. 

I ask to have inserted as a part of my remarks, also, cer- 
tain resolutions and several short articles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the resolu- 
tions and articles referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolutions and articles are as follows: 


Resolutions of the Florida State Chamber of Commerce, adopted at its 
annual meeting at St. Petersburg, Fla., December 2, 1925 

Whereas the people of the State of Florida, by a vote of 4 to 1, 
adopted a constitutional amendment probibiting the State from levying 
in the future any inheritance or income tax; and, 

Whereas the State is having unparalleled prosperity largely as a 
result of this wise, conservative, and far-sighted action upon the part 
of its citizens; and, 

Whereas the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives is endeavoring to deprive Florida of the wonderful benefits she is 
receiving by reason of this very wise action upon the part of its citi- 
zens by proposing to Congress that it enact a Federal law allowing 
those States that have’ inheritance taxes a credit to the extent of 80 per 
cent of taxes so paid, the admitted purpose of which is to force the 
States of Florida and Alabama to levy an inheritance tax; and 
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Whereas taxing the dead, either by Federal legislation or State legis- 
lation, is a capital levy and should not be resorted to except in time of 
war or other grave emergency; and 

Whereas an inheritance tax, if it is to be written Into law at all, is a 
prerogative of the State, a political question exclusively within the 
province of the State; and 

Whereas by the proposed action of the Ways and Means Committee, 
in proposing to give to the respective States that have inheritance taxes 
eredit for 80 per cent of the taxes so paid, the committee admits that 
the Federal Government does not need the revenue; and 

Whereas the action of the Ways and Means Committee, in endeavoring 
by Federal legislation to coerce a sovereign State into enacting legisla- 
tion contrary to the wishes of the people of that State, in a question of 
purely local concern, is unprecedented, arbitrary, despotic, indefensible, 
and contrary to the very fundamentals of our American form of gov- 
ernment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call upon our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to demand the immediate repea] of the Federal inheritance 
tax, and that they take such action as may in their judgment be deemed 
best to prevent the successful carrying out of the iniquitous, vicious, 
and indefensible proposal of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to our Senators 
and Representatives In Congress, the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the press of the State, the press of Wash- 
ington, and the press of New York City. 


{From the Jacksonville Journal, December 14, 1925] 


DEMAND FROM FLORIDA HELP TO NORTHWEST—FLEET ON WAY TO JACK- 
SONVILLE AND MIAMI PORTS 


SEATTLE, WasH.—The feverish haste to send full cargoes of Puget 
Sound lumber and shingles to Florida was equaled only by the sud- 
denness of the building activities following the San Francisco earth- 
quake when every facility for shipping was called into action. 

The demand from Florida for Northwest building material has been 
the feature of the winter. Lumber mills accustomed to closing down 
for the Yuletide period are still running full blast to get out orders. 
Loggers are earning more money than usual and great prosperity pre- 
vails. On with the Florida prosperity, says Northwest lumbermen, for 
the good times are reflected in increased pay. rolls in the forests 
directly opposite the southeastern point of the Nation. 

Northwest apples are also going to Florida in exchange for grape- 
fruit and oranges. 

Fourteen sailing vessels and four steamships are loading building 
materials at lumber mills on Puget Sound, three at Grace Harbor, and 
four on the Columbia River. This great fleet laden with balsam fir 
and spicy cedar of the Northwest's mighty forests will rush post 
haste to Miami and Jacksonville’ for discharge. In addition to the 
above boats are two sea-going barges, Dacula and T No. &, which are 
being loaded with 3,000,000 feet of large-dimensions stuff for Miami. 
The barges will be towed the entire distance by large tugs. This is 
the most daring attempt ever made to deliver a large shipment of 
Northwest timbers. 

What is expected to be one of the greatest races ever held between 
commercial vessels in American waters started from Grays Harbor 
when the sailing schooners Alvene and Irene left for Miami on their 
last voyage from the Pacific Northwest. 

Known as the “twin pearls of the Pacific” the ships are exact in 
size, tonnage, and sail spread. They left here on the same day and 
the outcome will be watched with keen interest by maritime men, 
One boat Is filled with planking and small-dimension stuff with a smell 
deck load; the other is loaded with cedar shingles and heavy timbers. 
The first leg of the race to the Panama Canal is the easiest, but once 
in the Caribbean Sea with the season's squalls, calms, and treacherous 
currents the going will be difficult. 


[From the Jacksonville Journal, December 14, 19251 
“Tue PUBLIC INTEREST First” 
FLORIDA HELPS COUNTRY 


Some recent events bear out with the greatest force that any 
sensible man would ask that the prosperity of Florida is helping the 
country, and that the defamers of the State when they attack it are 
hurting themselves. 

Within recent weeks tremendous orders have been placed by the 
railroads of Florida for locomotives and railroad equipment generally. 
The increase in railroad earnings in the South has been phenomenal. 
The publication of returns reveals mounting figures far beyond last 
year's records. In each case the increase is ascribed to the business in 
Florida. The roads have been required to make enormous expenditures 
to meet the extraordinary demands. When new cars are purchased, 
new locomotives built, new rails laid, it means that a contribution 
has been made to the Nation’s business total, that thousands of 
workers will continue to get their weekly pay checks, that investors 
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will get their dividends, all because of the purchases made necessary 
by the Florida expansion. The same logie applies to every line of 
business. 

Buyers in New York recently complained that prices were going up 
because of the demand for materials in Florida. The result of this is 
that the manufacturers of building supplies will be kept busy and that 
thousands will benefit directly because of the growing prosperity here, 
although they may never have seen the State. These same workers 
no doubt haye been told that the Florida development is a bubble. 
It is no bubble when it comes to getting their week's earnings. 

From the Pacific coast port of Seattle comes the announcement that 
18 vessels are carrying lumber supplies to Jacksonville and Miami. 
The lumber mills of the Northwest have been kept in operation through 
the Christmas season to prepare shipments for Florida, a condition of 
prosperity unknown to that locality. Building in Florida is given 
specific credit for the winter’s boom in the great lumber country. 

All this goes to show that a mighty factor in the Nation's pros- 
perity which is heralded by Secretary Mellon, President Coolidge, and | 
the leaders in the financial world is the business that is traced directly 
to orders from Florida. 

It ill becomes any State or community to “ bite the hand that feeds 
it,” and that is just what is being done when attacks are made upon 
Florida by another State, by another community, or by anyone outside. 


FIGHTING A VICIOUS BILL 


The attack made upon the estate provision of the new revenue meas- 
ure by the Representatives in Congress from Florida meets the ex- 
pectations of the people of Florida who want the campaign continued 
unabated until some recession is made by the framers of this measure. 
The bill is directed at Florida principally because this State has 
profited from its foresight in prohibiting what the President and 
Secretary Mellon say is an unjust tax. The Secretary and President 
profess to be scientific tax makers. They profess to want to do away 
with improper levies and discriminatory rates. How they can swallow 
a clause in this bill which levies tribute upon Florida is beyond the 
understanding of the people of this State, A word from them would 
go far toward eliminating the entire clause for Federal taxes upon 
inheritances. They are known to be opposed to an estate tax by the 
Federal Government, and in view of that stand they should speak for 
the protection of States. 

The efforts of the-Members of Congress from Florida to defeat this 
indefensible tax provision deserves the support of all Floridians. They 
can give this support by the adoption of resolutions through every 
civic agency which may be forwarded on to Washington for use in the 
Senate and House. 


[From the Sunday Star, December 27, 1925] 


Cires or FLORIDA Leap IX BCILDING—200 Pee Cant GAIN IN NOVEM- 
BER SHOWN As Boon CONTINUES IN TATE 


The national monthly building survey of S. W. Straus & Co., made 
public to-day, shows that the 12 strictly Southern States continued in 
November to break their 1925 building permit records, exceeding No- 
vember last year by 52 per cent, and reporting a total of $39,974,732 
in 76 cities and towns. 

„With this showing for the 11 months, these same Southern States 
will probably make a gain well over 50 per cent for the year,” says the 
8. W. Straus & Co. survey. 

“ Florida’s November gain was 200 per cent, with a total in 16 cities 
of $21,132,381. Every city reported from Florida had a phenomenal 
November increase. Other States in the group which showed November 
gains were Arkansas, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Texas. 

MIAMI LEADS CITIES 

“Miami Jed the southern cities In volume, with $5,498,299, compared 
to $1,395,660 in November, 1924. Coral Gables was second, with a 
total of $3,155,609, and making this ngw southern city sixteenth among 
the leading 25 cities of the entire country. St. Petersburg was third 
among the southern cities, with a November total of $2,470,300. Jack- 
sonville was fourth, Dallas was fifth, and Tampa sixth. 

Among the cities outside of Florida which showed substantial Novem- | 
der gains were Greensboro, N. C., with a gain of nearly $1,000,000; | 
New Orleans, Memphis, Knoxville, Winston-Salem, Asheville, N. C.; 
Mobile and Houston. - j 

The whole country, 402 citles reporting to the survey, made at 
November gain of 26 per cent. Each region showed an increase over 
November, 1924, except the Pacific West, which had a slight decrease, | 
The November total for the 402 cities and towns was $340,552,424. 

LEADING SOUTHERN CITIES 


The 25 leading Southern cities showing largest volume of permits 
for November, 1925, are: 


$5, 498, 399 
3, 155, 000 
2, 470, 300 

2, 165, 215 
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1, 659, 002 


868, 975 
779, 400 
668, 334 
583, 071 
579. 931 
570, 750 
547, 350 


Asheville, N. 
Clearwater 
Moblle, 
Richmond, Va 


FLORIDA LEADS ALL STATES IN GOOD BUSINESS—1926 OUTLOOK BRIGHTEST 
IN YEARS, SAYS COULT 


Florida led all other States of the Union in good business conditions 
during 1925, and enters the new year to-morrow with its map cleared 
of all black blotches indicating bad business, according to figures re- 
ceived to-day by the State Chamber of Commerce, with headquarters in 
Jacksonville. 

The encouraging figures were based primarily on a business map and 
revlew of economic and business çenditious by Frank Green, managing 
editor of Bradstreet, which prepares a monthly feature for the Na- 
tion's Business, a magazine published by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Black ou the business map Indicates “quiet,” gray indicates “ fair,” 
and white indicates good“ business conditions. Florida has been 
“in White“ on the map for several months. Only five other States 
are entirely “in white,” and they were cleared of black and gray 
marks during December. They are Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mis- 
sourl, and Arizona, 

“A study of this map from month to month has been a revelation 
to me,“ declared A. A. Coult, secretary of the State chamber. “It 


| shows that Florida has been the only State in the Union to remain 


consistently in the white during 1925. Florida has experienced ex- 
cellent business conditions throughout the entire year—and not only 
one section of Florida, but the State as a whole is tingling with good 
business and prosperity.” 

“The outlook for 1926 fs the brightest in years,” Mr. Coult contin- 
ued. “Plans for building during the coming year are larger than at 
any other time in history. The increase in ownership of farms is en-. 
couraging and indicates that Florida's agricultural industry will be 
more rapidly developed during the coming year. 

“The fact that conseryative bankers of New York, Chicago, and else- 
where are making large investments and establishing branches In the 
State indicates confidence of the Nation's financlers in Florida. 

“The budget by the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of $9,500,000 for expansion during 1926—after spending $6,000,000 
in 1925—and the budget of the Peninsula Telephone Co, of $2,500,009 
for expansion in 1926—shows spending $4,000,000 in 1925—shows 
the rapid growth and commensurate development of the State. 

“Railroads serving Florida are extending their lines into new terri- 
tory, establishing new terminals and buying new equipment in iarger 
volume than roads in any other section of the country. This is in- 
dicative of the progress being made in all other lines of business ac- 
tivity in the State.” 

Figures received by the State chamber show that the total number 
of farms increased in the State during the period 1920 to 1925 from 
54,005 to 59,217. Six thousand additional farmers were added to tho 
State during the same period, there being 41,051 white farmers in the 
State in 1920 as compared with 47,205 in 1025. 

Tenant farmers decreased and ownership of farms increased tre- 
mendously during that period. There were 38,487 owners of farms 
in 1920 and 13,689 tenants as compared with 45,608 farm owners in 
the State and 12,621 tenants in 1925. 

Theso figures were described by Mr. Coult as “an Inspiring revela- 
tion on the healthy condition of the farm industry in the State.” 

There are few States in the Union where farms are increasing in 
number, and where the ownership of farms is increasing. Instead, iu 
most States they are leaving the farms and going to the cities, it was 
pointed out, 

The State chamber has not yet compiled figures on the State's build- 
ing activitles during 1925 and on bank clearings and other barometers 
of the State's progress. 

STAMP SALES IN JACKSONVILLE SHOW 222 PAR CENT GAIN—RECORD 

REVEALS PROGRESS OF CITY IN REALTY AND BUSINESS 

Documentary stamp sales for 1925 in Jacksonville show an increase 
of 222 per cent over the previous year, according to an estimated 
report made by Collector of Internal Revenue Peter H. Miller to the 
Journal to-day. Sales for the year just coming to 2 close were 
$226,413.16, as compared with $70,514.22, the total for 1924. 


1926 


The peak month in stamp sales was October, when a total of 
$34,814.17 was sold; September ran a close second, with a total of 
$33,472.94. The last three months of 1925 alone total more than the 
entire year of 1924. 

These figures, according to Mr. Miller, represent one of the most 
reliable barometers of business and real estate activities. In April 
of this year the sales began to increase, and they continued to increase 
up to October, after which only a slight decrease was shown, due 
to the usual holiday lull in business activities throughout the country, 
It is expected that the totals will continue to soar through the new 
year, 

A glance at the figures, tabulated by months, shown below will indi- 
cate pretty well the trend of Jacksonville real estate and business 
activity during the past two years: 
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INCREASE OF 75 Per CENT IS REPORTED—HUGE GAIN SHOWN IN 
DEPOSITS AND RESOURCES 


Billion-dollar Jacksonville, the banking center of Florida, shattered 
every banking record in the country for cities of its size and popula- 
tion in the enormous gain of its bank clearings and deposits and 
resources during the year of 1925. 

Clearing showed a gain for the year of 75 per cent, or more than 
$635,000,000, while deposits showed a gain of 85 per cent, and re- 
sources of the nine National and State banks gained 8744 per cent. 

Bank clearings for Jacksonville at the close of the year 1925 were 
$1,445,646,116.68, over $400,000,000 in excess of predictions made by 
local bankers at the first of the year, who believed the clearings would 
bring this city into the billion-dollar class, 

Deposits jumped from $75,000,000 to $139,000,000 and resources 
from $79,000,000 to more than $148,000,000, a gain of over $64,- 
000,000 in deposits and of over $69,000,000 in resources, 


CLEARINGS CLIMBED 


Bank clearings for January climbed from $87,323,087.33 in January 
of this year to $165,272,500.22 in December. February, with fewer 
business days than its predecessor, showed a total of $88,189,631.44; 
March reached a total of $106,293,262.53; April dropped to $104,826,- 
398.52; while May evidenced a further drop to $93,782,768.06. 

The total deposits of State and other banks in Jacksonville for de- 
posits as of December 30, 1925, was $10,929,328.10, and resources of 
these six banks $11,827,772.04, which showed a gain of over 30 per 
cent for the year in both deposits and resources, 

Deposits of the Peoples Bank of Jacksonville have reached the sunt 
of $6,858,017.31 and resources total $7,117,151.15 in that institution, 
showing a deposit gain of over $2,000,000 for the year. The Citizens 
Bank of Jacksonville has deposits of $2,303,192 and resources of 
$2,487,000, while the Bank of South Jacksonville has $1,000,000 on 
deposit and resources of $1,163,859.54. 

The Brotherhood State Bank shows deposits of $190,000 and re- 
sources of $220,000; the Fairfield Atlantic Bank, a new institution 
under the direction of the Atlantic National Bank, has made an envi- 
able record since its doors were opened in the early summer of this 
year by piling up a total of deposits of $500,000 and resources of 
approximately $600,000. The Morris Plan bank has deposits of $78,- 
117.79 in savings accounts and resources of $248,771.35. 


SHARP RECOVERY 


June brought a sharp recovery, making another record-breaking 
month, with $109,567,692.53, while July followed with the total of 
$181,598,515.40 and August slowed down to $116,896,193.74. Sep- 
tember jumped to $128,867,060.96 and October reached the huge total 
of $157,678,284.61 ; November followed with $149,668,324.04 and was 
brought to the high total of $165,272,500.22 by December, making 
the year’s total of clearings $1,445,646,116.68. 

Figures of deposits and resources of the national banks of Jackson- 
ville are based on the figures given to the United States Government 
as of September 28, 1925, plus 10 per cent and are considered very 
conservative inasmuch as the last quarter of the year was the great- 
est period in the banking history of the city and the gain for the year 
is indicated at a net gain of over 85 per cent. 

On September 28 last the Atlantic National Bank had deposits of 
$50,320,579.68 and resources of $53,722,310.05, the Florida National 
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Bank $33,896,343.60 in deposits and $35,905,470.87, while the Barnett 
National Bank had $32,525,939.79 in deposits and $34,827,416.58 in 
resources. These totals, with an estimated 10 per cent increase during 
the last three months, bring the deposits of these banks to $128,- 
417,149.37 and resources to $136,900,716.70. 

Totals of the national-bank deposits for the year 1924 were $67,- 
425,278.93 and of the State banks $7,609,216.07. The gains for 1926 
of national banks is estimated at $60,991,861.44 and of State and 
other banks $3,829,112.03, making a total gain in deposits of all 
banks $64,311,973.47 and a total in deposits to date of $139,346,476.47. 

Resources for the national banks in 1924 were 871.250.358.358 and 
for other banks $8,185,548.66. The gain in resources of the national 
banks for 1925 was $65,650,558.35, and of other banks $3,642,224 38, 
making the total gain in resources during 1925 $69,292,541.73, and 
the total resources to date $148,728,448.74. 


— 


[From the Jacksonville Journal, January 1, 19201 
“Tue PUBLIC INTEREST FIRST” 
1925—1926 


The year 1925 has been the greatest year in Florida's history, and 
the same forces that brought that result will make 1926 a greater one 
still if the logic of things counts and momentum is a factor in growth. 

Likewise Jacksonville, the State’s principal city, its leader in num- 
bers and business volume, has experienced her greatest era of pros- 
perity and should a year hence reach new heights by the same process 
of reasoning. 

The United States has had a year of prosperity marked by a mini- 
mum of disquieting events and enters the new year with the expecta- 
tion that national prosperity and happiness will continue to bless the 
land. 

The world at large has had its share of troubles, but a new ery for 
peace has been heard with the certainty, so far as it can be predi- 
cated upon human frailties, that a new day has dawned to preserve 
peace and harmony among peoples. 

The year marks an onward step in the unending progress of human 
kind, and the most pleasing sign from it all is that the accelerated 
movement is to be carried over into the new year. 

Florida looks back a year ago and sees the greatest volume of busi- 
ness she bas ever experienced during the 12 months now closing. 
Never has she had so many people or has she seen such continuous 
business activity. The population is rapidly nearing the 3,000,000 
mark. The summer’s business was the greatest ever known in the 
State. Hundreds of new subdivisions were opened. New towns have 
sprung up. Scores of new municipalities have been incorporated and 
dozens of towns have grown into cities. 

A new State administration took office and began a program of ex- 
pansion. New State buildings were authorized, the road program has 
been pushed forward, the tax rate lowered, faith kept in the ban on 
inheritance and estate taxes, larger appropriations voted for the State 
educational system, a real estate law passed, and legislative aid given 
expansion programs throughout the State. 

The campaign against Florida was launched, but it has begun to 
react against the flood of facts and figures that point to Florida's 
growth and the recognition that the Florida business is a big factor in 
the Nation’s prosperity. A campaign was launched to get the truth 
about Florida before the country which will counteract among thinking 
people who are guided by facts, the attack that had its roots in envy 
and jealousy. 

A hard blow for Florida was the embargo, but it was not without 
effect in showing that the business of the State Is of tremendous volume 
and in stimulating new construction. The Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
began extension of its lines to Miami and in other sections of the State. 
The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad announced the construction of a new 
line in western Florida, and also completed its double tracking to 
Richmond from Jacksonville. A new railroad entered the State with 
the coming of the Frisco system into Pensacola. The Florida East 
Coast Railroad speeded its program of double tracking down State to 
handle the enormous traffic. All roads placed big orders for equipment. 
The State’s big problem is transportation in all its sweep. 

A phase of Florida's expansion that suffices for the enumeration of 
figures is the reaching of the $300,000,000 mark for new building. 

The State will continue its program of expansion next year, for the 
movement under way has only started. Announcement of a program 
of expenditure of $9,000,000 by the Bell Telephone Co. is a case in 
point. This might be duplicated by scores of others, Bank resources, 
erop production, traffic figures, realty transactions, business volume, all 
sustain in actual figures the forecast that Florida should continue next 
year its record of unparalleled growth. 


[From the Tampa Morning Tribune, December 30, 1925] 
THE SENATE SHOULD KILL IT 
The inheritance-tax provision of the revenue bill has passed the 
House and is now pending in the Senate. On Monday the Senate 
Finance Committee will begin hearings on the bill as it comes from 
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the House, and the Inherftance-tax provision will be before that com- 
mittee for discussion and recommendation. 

Florida has not receded from its position, taken before the country 
and before the House, that the proposed inheritance tax legislation is 
wrong in principle and indefensible in practice; that it involves the 
most drastic and inexcusable infraction of the rights of the States ever 
attempted by congressional action; that it is directly aimed at the 
State of Florida, inspired by the jealousy of other States which have 
seen and felt the advantage which Florida has obtained through its 
constitutional prohibition of this form of taxation. 

Yet Florida does not base its objection to the proposal solely on its 
own local Interests, It opposes the measure because it is both unjust 
and unnecessary, because it is violative of the accepted and time- 
tested principles of American government. 

It may be held that the merits and demerits of an inheritance tax 
are debatable. If we grant that, the inevitable conclusion yet remains 
that the only justification for an inheritance tax by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is that the Government needs the money. Then, if the Federal 
Government does need the revenue from such tax, the Federal Govern- 
ment surely should keep the money after it collects it and not rebate 
it to the States. 

That the Federal Government shoul, as it will do in the adoption 
of this provision, act as a tax collector for the respective sovereign 
States is un-American and indefensible from any standpoint. 

The Tribune can not see how any Member of the Senate, Republican 
or Democrat, can justify this proposal, considering it from any angle. 

Furthermore, this provision of the revenue bill is admittedly an 
attempt to force Florida to levy an inheritance tax, although the people 
of Florida, by an overwhelming majority, have voted that they do not 
wish to levy this form of taxation, and have written it into their con- 
stitution that such tax can not be imposed in this State. Yet, even 
should the adoption of this measure have the desired effect in forcing 
the people of Florida to do this thing against their expressed will and 
desire, Florida could not possibly repeal its constitutional amendment 
and impose an inheritance tax before April, 1929. 

The Tribune again urges all the Representatives of this State in 
Congress, especially our two Senators, and all friends of Florida and 
advocates of the square deal in legislation to use their utmost en- 
deavors to defeat this inheritance-tax provision in the Senate. 

It is unnecessary from a revenue standpoint; it is un-American in 
principle and practice; it is an effort to dictate to the sovereign States; 
and it will be resented by the people generally. 

The Tribune hopes that the sense of right and fair play will prevail 
in the Senate and that this indignity be not visited upon Florida or 
upon the Nation. 


GEORGIA PAPER OPPOSES TAX ON ESTATES—FLORIDA’S FIGHT ON 
INHERITANCE LEVY GIVEN ADDITIONAL SUPPORT 


Florida's fight against adoption by the Senate of the House amend- 
ment to the Federal inheritance tax law, sponsored by Chairman 
Green, of the House Ways and Means Committee, instead of repeal of 
the law, as recommended by President Coolidge, is receiving newspaper 
support in all parts of the country, according to the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce. Col. Peter O. Knight, of Tampa, one of the 
first Floridians to reallze the significance of the Green amendment, has 
declared that the inheritance tax is indefensible. He has called it 
communistic, bolshevistic, anarchistic, and a few other things. Now 
comes the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph with a few words on the subject, 
and the newspaper condemns the law in such terms as to indicate 
that the editor went deep into sundry and yarious dictionaries for 
words to fit the case. 

One paragraph from the Telegraph's editorial follows: 

“The Telegraph’s position in the Inheritance tax has been made 
clear before, but it is well to state it again. We do not favor the 
infleritance tax because it is communistie, in violation of all our in- 
herited and established principles of the sacredness of private property. 
It makes of the Government a grave robber. It sets officers of the law 
beside the funeral bier to take from widows and children property 
that has been accumulated legitimately, it must be presumed, to turn 
it over to those who have not had the enterprise to accumulate it. 
It forces the quick sale and sacrifice of securities and real property 
and frequently works hardships.” 

Senator FLETCHER, according to reports from Washington to the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce, is devoting almost all of his 
time to preparations for the fight in the Senate when the House bill 
is brought.up for consideration. 


X- SUMMING UP THE SITUATION 


Mr. FLETCHER. If the object is to break up large estates, 
the Federal Government, abandoning the purpose to raise rey- 
enue, should use an inheritance tax instead of an estate tax. 
Such a policy, moreover, can be better carried out by the use 
of the income tax. Evidently it is not for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue and it is not for the purpose of breaking up large 
estates that this estate tax is proposed to be continued in force. 
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It is fair then to say the purpose is, I repeat, to oblige the 
States to come into line with the Government's idea of a proper 
inheritance tax law which shall at least approach uniformity 
amoung all the States. 

The question raises itself, What authority is found in the 
Constitution, express or implied, for the Federal Government 
to enact a tax law for any such purpose? 

There is none. When the necessity for raising revenue 
ceases the power to resort to taxation to accomplish some other 
end or to enforce some kind of policy pleasing to Congress 
is wanting; in fact, never existed and the statute is invalid. 

But the proyision in this bill has even a narrower purpose 
in reality. It is aimed at Florida and Alabama, and possibiy 
Nevada, where no inheritance taxes are imposed whateyer, 
and the purpose is to compel them to join the other States in 
laying such taxes. 

Particularly does Florida offend the sensibilities of those 
who insist on imposing upon their citizens inheritance taxes, 
because Florida has adopted a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding that no tax upon inheritances or upon the income of 
residents or citizens of this State shall be levied by the State 
of Florida or under its authority.” 

Florida has said in most solemn form that she does not wish 
to levy such taxes, she does not need to do so, she wiil not do 
“i and there is no power anywhere that can compel her to 

0 80. 

Florida calls to your mind the fact that it was not until 1910 
that this form of taxation had reached a position of real im- 
portance—only about $10,000,000 were collected that year. 

In 1921 the total collections, State and Federal, amounted 
to $221,000,000—twenty-two times as much. 

Next, within five years 37 States have amended their rates, 
and all of them have raised their rates except one California. 
Most of the States have constantly increased the number of 
nonresident taxes; exemptions vary from practically nothing 
to $75,000; top rates on direct heirs vary from 2 per cent to 
14 per cent; collateral rates vary from 5 per cent to 64 per 
cent; there are marked variations in deductions and other pro- 
visions—to all these variations of State laws you demand 
Florida shall conform. 

Again, the States tax about 130,000 estates and the Federal 
Government about 13,000 of them. 

It is well known that the tendency of legislation to-day, with 
the States, is plainly toward relying more and more upon the 
revenue from death taxes; to increase the rates; to reach out 
after all property that it is possible for them to assess; to 
change their laws and rulings, always seeking additional reve- 
nue, Do you wish Florida to join in this orgie and harmonize 
with it and, further, indulge in what a distinguished authority 
on the subject characterized as “ death-tax brigandage"? This 
is a great reform, indeed, to which you invite, then seek to 
drive us. 

Florida declines to engage in this mad scramble for revenue 
involving to a large extent duplication of taxes and other in- 
justice. 

In some States death taxes yield only about 5 per cent of the 
State revenues, in others 30 per cent, and 60 per cent of that is 
from nonresident estates. 

The unquestioned tendency of State legislatures is to increase 
the number of death taxes and the total yields. The framers 
of this bill deliberately encourage the States to increase their 
levies of inheritance taxes. 

Under the existing laws “the fortune of an American living 
and dying in Manila, if bequeathed outside of the family and 
exceeding ten million, would be taxed upon that excess at the 
top rate of 104 per cent by the Federal and Philippine Govern- 
ments.“ If the estate consisted of stock in corporations in- 
corporated in various States, it would be possible to have the 
taxes run up to 305 per cent. 

Those States levying succession or inheritances taxes of any 
kind, amounting now to only 25 per cent of the Federal estate 
tax, are told they must raise those to 80 per cent of the Federal 
tax. 

Yes; there is need of uniformity. 

But Florida prefers to lower rather than inerease taxes on 
her people, and she feels she can make her best contribution to 
uniformity by refusing to enact any laws imposing inheritance 
taxes and permitting the States responsible for the variations 
and confusions to have a free hand to make their own adjust- 
ments, 

Some States require the revenue derived from death taxes; 
Florida does not. The States will continue to impose those 
taxes. The Federal Government ought to yield the field to the 
States, just as the Governors of various States have urged. 
The inheritance tax committee of the National Tax Associa- 
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tion was right when two years ago they marked out a program 
which called for the abolition of the Federal estate tax. 

The report of the national committee on inheritance taxa- 
tion to the national conference on estate and inheritance taxa- 
tion held at New Orleans, November 10, 1925, to which I have 
referred, is weakened by the recommendation that the Federal 
tax be retained for a period of six years, and in the meantime 
that “the credit provisions of the present law be extended to 
allow a credit of all inheritance taxes paid to the several States 
up to 80 per cent of the Federal tax.’ They aver this is done 
with the expectation that such a Federal statute “may have 
the effect of promoting uniformity.” 

It appears that the vote on the resolution in favor of the 
immediate repeal of the Federal estate tax was 12 in the 
affirmative and 16 in the negative, and after that vote this 
report was adopted. This feature, therefore, had but little 
more than a majority in its favor. The purpose in view was 
to compel the States to pass uniform inheritance tax laws by 
holding a club over them. i 

The report is theoretical. Its practical application escaped 
its framers. It is a question of fact whether an inheritance 
tax imposed by a State is sound or not. If such taxation is 
not needed by a State for the production of reyenue for public 
purposes, then it simply becomes confiscation of capital and in 
that case can not be economically sound. That is a question 
for each State to determine, and conditions and circumstances 
in one State are likely to be altogether different from those in 
another State. It is not for Congress to prescribe a goose step 
for the States in matters of taxation. Why wait six years to 
do what it is believed should be done now? If the Federal 
estate tax is not required to raise necessary revenue it can not 
be abolished too speedily. All the evidence is that it is not so 
required. : 

Who gains by the provision that a eredit up to 80 per cent 
of the Federal estate tax be allowed for estate, inheritance, 
succession, or legacy taxes paid to a State? 

This means, in many instances, a net yield of 20 per cent 
only to the Federal Government.. Will that yield be sufficient 
to cover the maintenance of the machinery of the Government 
required for its collection and the administration of the divi- 
sion handling such taxes, to say nothing of the inconvenience 
to the country, involying numerous proceedings, waste, and 
expense, sometimes exhausting the estate? 

Surely, we must recognize that the States, individuals, and 
descendants of the dead all have rights. 

What warrant or justification can there be for deliberately 
taking a portion of the property left by a decedent with no 
net gain to the Federal Government or to the States? 

It is simply proposed to disregard the rights of individuals 
and of States and penalize all those not willing to pay inheri- 
tance taxes, 

All the agencies of administration and collection are to be 
employed, the rates are reduced, the credit mentioned is to be 
allowed, and a net decrease of revenue must necessarily follow, 
with the chances that the whole performance will result in a 
net loss to the Government. 

The States, as such, will not benefit because none of the reve- 
nue would go to them. The only effect will be to induce them 
to increase taxes on their own people. No benefit would accrue 
to the administrator or executor by such a provision. An 
extra amount of trouble and expense will be occasioned, to be 
charged against the estate, thus obliging any estate to con- 
tribute, through Federal compulsion, to a futile attempt to 
coerce other States. 

This all means to a certainty economic waste of no small 
proportions. 

The Federal estate tax should be abolished now, and the 
pending revenne bill should carry the repeal of the estate tax 
as well as the gift tax. 

Mr. President, I may have something further to say when 
this matter comes regularly before the Senate, particularly 
with reference to some other features of the bill referred to in 
a number of amendments which I have offered, but I wanted to 
say this much now, because I desired the Committee on Finance 
which is now considering the bill, and I also desired the other 
Members of the Senate, to have an opportunity of examining 
these views before they vote on this question. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I moye that the Senate pro- 


ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 2 hours and 45 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 
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NOMINATION OF WALLACE M'’CAMANT 


In executive session this day, during the consideration of the 
nomination of Wallace McCamant, of Oregon, to be United 
States circuit judge, ninth circuit, on motion of Mr. JOHNSON, 
and by unanimous consent, the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved from certain votes and proceedings in connection there- 
with, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON moved that the Senate proceed to consider 
the said nomination in open executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT ruled that the motion involved a 
suspension of paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVIII, and therefore 
required a two-thirds vote to carry the same. 

Mr. JOHNSON appealed from the decision of the Chair on 
this ruling. : 

The question being, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as 
the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. HARRISON called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 
37, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—37 
Bratton Fess McLean Shortridge 
Butler Glass McNary Smoot s 
Cameron Goff Means Stanfield 
Capper Gooding Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis Hale Pepper Watson 
Dale Harreld Pine Williams 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. Willis 
Edge Jones, Wash. Robinson, Ind. 
Ernst Keyes ekett 
Fernald Lenroot Schall 
NAYS—34 

Blease Edwards King Simmons 
Borah Ferris La Follette Smith 
Brookhart Frazier McKellar Swanson 

ruce Gerry McMaster Trammell 
Caraway Harris Mayfield Tyson 
Copeland Harrison No Walsh 
Conzens owell Pittman Wheeler 
Cummins Johnson Sheppard 

1 Kendrick Shipstead 


ane the decision of the Chair stood as the judgment of the 
nate. 

The question then recurred on agreeing to the motion of Mr. 
JOHNSON that the Senate proceed to consider the nomination in 
open executive session. 

On this motion, Mr. Harrison called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted— yeas 
40, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Blease Dill Jones, Wash, Pittman 
Borah Edge Kendrick Reed, Mo. 
Bratton Fletcher La Follette Sheppard 
Brookhart Frazier Lenroot Shipstead 
Broussard Gerry McKellar Smith 
Capper Glass McLean Swanson 
Caraway Harris McMaster Trammell 
Copeland Herrison Mayfield Tyson 
Couzens Howell Neely Walsh 
Cummins Johnson Norris Wheeler 

NAYS—34 
Bruce Fess Metcalf Simmons 
Butler Goff Oddie Smoot 
Cameron Gooding Pepper Stanfield 
Curtis Hale Pine Wadsworth 
Dale Harreld Reed, Pa Watson“ 
Deneen Keyes Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Edwards McKinley Sackett Willis 
Ernst McNary Schall 
Ferris Means Shortridge 


So the motion was rejected, two-thirds of the Senators pres- 

ent not having voted in the affirmative. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn as in legis- 
lative session. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, January 6, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the Senate January 5, 1926 
SOLICITOR OF DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Ernest O. Patterson, of South Dakota, to be Solicitor, De- 
partment of the Interior, vice John H. Edwards, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 5, 1926 
Cıvıl. SERVICE. COMMISSION 
Jessie Dell, member of Civil Service Commission, 
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UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Jacob D. Walter, for the district of Connecticut. 
POSTMASTERS 
KENTUCKY 


Louis E. Rue, Danville. 

King Prewitt, Elkton. 

John P. Balee, Guthrie. 

Hebron Lawrence, Tompkinsville. 

Henry H. Hargan, Vine Grove. 
MISSISSIPPI 


John R. Meunier, Biloxi. 

George D. Myers, Byhalia. 

Fletcher H. Womack, Crenshaw. 

John Gewin, De Kalb. 

Joseph E. Lane, Flora. 

Woodard M. Herring, Inyerness. 

Asa A. Edwards, Laurel. 

Alexander Yates, Utica. 

Alfis F. Holcomb, Waynesboro. 
NEVADA 

Guy L. Eckley, Mina. 

Albert R. Cave, Montello. 

Raymond G. Jessen, McGill. 

Anna S. Michal, Round Mountain. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Daisy Thompson, Carpio. 
Elizabeth L. Stahl, McGregor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, January 5, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


The testimonies of the Lord, our God, are true and righteous 
altogether. Abundant art Thou in wisdom and wonderful in 
compassion. Breathe upen us the Holy Spirit and stir our 
natures into the sweetest harmonies. May ideal truth, purity, 
and honor grow brighter and clearer to us. Teach us how to 
apply the standards of high duty to our daily tasks; make us 
equal to them. May all our hearts exclaim gratefully that 
“God is love.” Guide, we beseech Thee, the destinies of our 
country and make happiness and industry natural and abur- 
dant. We pray in the name of the Gallilean Teacher. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
PERMISSION TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized to sit during the sessions 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, or any subcommittee thereof, be authorized 
to sit dufing the sessions of the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolutions 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated 
below: 

S. 1226. An act to amend the trading with the enemy act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1423. To relinquish the title of the United States to the 
land in the donation claim of the heirs of J. B. Buudreau 
situate in the county of Jackson, State of Mississippi; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

S. 1478. An act to authorize the transfer of the title to and 
jurisdiction over the right of way of the new Dixie Highway 
to the State of Kentucky; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 1480. An act to authorize the President to detail officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps to assist the Governments of the Latin-American Re- 
publics in military and naval matters; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S. 1484. An act to amend section 1, act of March 4, 1909 
(sundry civil act), so as to make the Chief of Finance of the 
Army a member of the Board of Commissioners of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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S. 1486. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to lease 
to the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. and to the Long Island 
Railroad use of railway tracks of Army supply base, South 
Brooklyn, N. X.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 4. Joint resolution to suspend until February 1, 
1928, the jurisdiction, power, and authority of the Federal 
Power Commission to issue licenses on the Colorado River and 
its tributaries under the Federal water power act, approved 
June 10, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 25. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point two Siamese subjects to be designated 
hereafter by the Government; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

THE RULES 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
clause 20 of Rule X, which is the clause referring to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, be amended so that during the 
present Congress that committee may consist of 16 members 
instead of 15 members. I wish to say to the House that a 
Member who has rendered good service on this committee in 
prior Congresses has returned to this Congress, and I should 
like to have him placed on that committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Ohio, in 
behalf of the committee on committees, as I understand, did 
me the courtesy of talking with me about this matter, and I 
wish to say it is perfectly agreeable that that be done. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in order to make it a matter of 
record, I will send a resolution to the Clerk’s desk so that it 
may be formally entered in the Recorp, and I ask for the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks for 
the present consideration of a resolution which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 68 

Resolved, That clause 20 of Rule X be amended by adding the fol- 
lowing: “Prorided, That until March 2, 1927, it shall consist of 16 
members,” so that it will read: “ 20. On Mines and Mining, to consist 
of 15 members: Frorided. That until March 2, 1927, it shall consist 
of 16 membors.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

RESIGNATIONS FROM COMMITTEES 

The SPEAKER. The Chair submits two resignations from 
committees: 

Jaxuary 4, 1926. 
The Hon. NICHOLAS LONOWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C: 

My Drar Mu. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a mem- 
ber of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Very truly yours, Warrer F. LINEBERGERN. 


JANUARY 4, 1026. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LOXGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: I hereby tender my resignation, effective 
immediately, as a member of the following committees: Elections No. 
8. Census, and Insular Affairs. 

Very sincerely yours, ALBERT E. CARTER. 


The SPEAKER. Withont objection, the resignations will be 
accepted, 
There was no objection. 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO STANDING COMMITTEES 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Spenker, I send a resolution to the 
Clerk's desk and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks for 
the immediate consideration of a resolution, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 69 

Resolved, That the following Members be, and they are hereby, 
elected members of the following-named standing committces of the 
House, to wit: 

Walter F. Lineberger, of California, Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Albert E. Carter, of California, Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Florence P. Kahn, of California, Committee on the Census. 
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Thomas A. Jenkins, of Ohio, Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Samuel S. Arentz, of Nevada, Committee on Mines and Mining. 
Albert Johnson, of Washington, Committee on Expenditures in the 
Navy Department. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar Wednesday may be dispensed with in order that the 
appropriation bill, which is about to be reported to the House, 
may be allowed to proceed to-morrow, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, as I understand, there is really no business on 
that calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think not. 

Mr. TILSON. There is one small matter, but I am informed 
by the members of the committee having it in charge that they 
will be busy on that day, and they are perfectly willing that it 
shall go over. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Committee on Appropriations can bet- 
ter plan its business if it knows now that it will not be re- 
quired to cut out to-morrow. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think that is quite agreeable. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of a resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution 
which the Clerk will report. ; ‘ 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 70 


Whereas JoHN E. RARER, a Representative for the State of Call- 
fornia, from the second district thereof, has been unable from sickness 
to appear in person to be sworn as a Member of the House, and there 
being no contest or question as to his election: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Speaker be authorized to administer the oath of 
office to said JoHN E. Raker at his residence in Washington, D. C.; 
and that the said oath when administered as herein authorized shall be 
accepted and received by the House as the oath of office of the said 
Joux E. Raker. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like per- 
mission to speak for a minute or two on the resolution, in view 
of the fact it is a very unusual procedure. There is, however, 
precedent for it, as was found by the Speaker and myself in an 
investigation made yesterday afteruoon. Mr. Raker, it should 
be distinctly understood, is in the city of Washington now, con- 
fined to his room by iliness and physically unable to attend 
upon the sessions of the House; but he is within the city, and 
upon being sworn in can, of course, present measures that he 
would desire to present in the House of Representatives in 
order that they may go before the proper committees, 

I want to say further, Mr. Speaker, that the precedents we 
found yesterday afternoon go even further than the swearing 
in of a Member who is in the city. I have not a matured 
opinion upon it, but my first impulse about that is that it would 
be a mistake to follow the precedent made in those particular 
cases of two Members who were permitted to take the oath 
before some official in their States and file them here with the 
Speaker to be accepted by the House as the oath. I think that 
is an error. I think every Member of the Honse of Repre- 
sentatives ought to take the oath before the Speaker, and it 
should be administered by the Speaker; but I see no harm that 
can possibly flow from the adoption of this resolution, and, upon 
the contrary, I ean see where it is very proper that it should 
be done, to the end that the district may have its repre- 
sentation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up House Res- 


olution 40, House Calendar No. 1, a resolution requesting cer- 
tain information of the State Department. 
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The SPEAKER: The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
if that is by direction of the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes; it has been reported unanimously by 
the Judiciary Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 


a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 40 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to transmit to the 
House of Representatives a statement showing what States have through 
their respective legislatures, as certified to bis office, taken action 
upon the proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
authorizing the regulation of the labor of persons under 18 years 
of age by the Congress, and what such action has been, giving in each 
instance, where available, the votes in the several legislatures that 
have acted. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Is the resolution in order? 
privileged resolution? 

The SPHAKER. The Chair thinks it is a privileged resolu- 
tion. It merely requires a statement of fact without the 
expression of opinion or conclusion. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, will the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee enlighten the House as to the purpose of 
this resolution? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The purpose of the resolution is to get the 
information asked for and to get certain facts. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GRAHAM, I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not the action of the legislatures of the 
various States a matter of public record which is pretty well 
known to the Members of the House? And may I ask the gen- 
tleman whether it is the purpose in asking for this information 
of the Secretary of State that it is to be followed by any action 
on the part of the committee? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Not that I know of. The resolution was 
introduced by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]; 
and if the gentleman wants to ask him any further questions 
as to the purpose or motiye, he may do so. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Yes, sir. 

Mr, EDWARDS. Does the department decline to give this 
information without a formal resolution from the Congress? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; but in order to get it on the records of 
the House this is the only method that can be pursued. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Will the gentlman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I ask what explanation was 
given for presenting this resolution, and is this all the gentle- 
man is going to say about it? Are we not to be told any- 
thing about it at all? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man. will yield to me I have no objection to telling the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Certainly the House is entitled to be 
treated with some measure of consideration and to be advised 
of some intelligent reason why we should do a thing of this 
kind, which so far as I know there is no precedent for. I 
know it is not the custom. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, I think the gentleman from Alabama is quite correct in 
saying there should be an explanation, and as the introducer 
of the resolution I am perfectly willing to give it. There is no 
statement in compact form anywhere so far as I know show- 
ing the action that has been taken by the different States since 
the Congress submitted this proposed amendment. I do not 
myself know how many States have rejected and how many 
States have ratified. I think it is quite proper that we should 
have, and put in the Recorn where it will be available for 
public information, a statement showing the States that have 
acted upon it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Is there precedent for this action? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; I think so. I am not 
quite sure there is, but it certainly is not establishing a harm- 
ful precedent. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The advised, of 
course 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman see any 
objection to having this done? 


Is it a 


gentleman is 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. T shall not take up the time of the 
House to express my reaction to it, but I suggest to the gen- 
Heman that he is, of course, advised that there are numerous 
outstanding proposals to amend the Constitution which have 
not been ratified by a sufficient number of legislatures, I my- 
self know of no reason why this particular amendment should 
be pointed out and information called for as to it when we 
have not asked for anything of the kind with reference to the 
others. The gentleman is opposed to the child-labor amend- 
ment. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; the gentleman is op- 
posed to this amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman is violently opposed to 
this amendment, and this proposal which the gentleman makes 
is not in the interest of advancing the amendment and getting 
it adopted. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not wish to advance the 
amendment or get it adopted. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does not the gentleman take this ac- 
tion for the purpose of having a harmful effect on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; that is not within my 
thoughts. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Or for the purpose of doing something 
which will tend to keep it from being adopted? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is not within my 
thought, but I am very much opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Then will not the gentleman tell us 
what the real purpose is? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The purpose is to get accu- 
rate information upon it and put the information in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, where it will be available to the public 
for their information. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What difference does it make? What 
effect is it going to have? What is the gentleman seeking to 
accomplish? Let us have a show-down about it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am seeking to get the 
information. Does the gentleman know how many States 
have rejected? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not, either. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But it does not make any difference 
so long as an insufficient number have not approved it. I 
will say to the gentleman in all frankness that I feel there 
is an effort here to create propaganda against the amend- 
ment and to do something that will make it harder to get it 
ratified. If that is not the real purpose of it, let somebody 
come out in the open and tell us what it is. If that is the 
real purpose, the House is entitled to know it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield in order that I may ask a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
if the legislatures of the various States have already acted 
upon this proposed amendment and killed it, is it not time we 
were letting the people of the Nation know about it so that 
this agitation shall stop? That is my idea about it. I agree 
with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GRAHAM. For a question. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to make a statement of about a 
minute. The gentleman from Pennsylyania is a lawyer and a 
good one. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I am not sure of that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Does not the gentleman know that it 
is not possible for legislatures to kill an amendment. Amend- 
ments can not be killed by legislatures, and there is nothing to 
prevent any legislature reconsidering its action and ratifying 
the child labor amendment. Is not that true? 

Mr. GRAHAM. This amendment, in my humble judgment, 
stands in a very peculiar position. Unlike other amendments 
floating around, this one has been acted upon by much more 
than a majority sufficient to kill it, but nobody knows exactly 
what the status is. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman misses my point. Is it 
not a fact that negative action by legislatures does not kill an 
amendment? Now, my question to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is this: Is it not true that a negative action on the 
part of a legislature has no effect, and that there is nothing to 
prevent the same legislature from subsequently reconsidering 
its action and ratifying the amemiment? Is not that the law? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I think the gentleman is right. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Then the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania answers in an indirect way that you can not kill by 
action of legislatures an amendment. Is not that true? 

Mr. GRAHAM. As I understand it, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania will yield, may I say to the gentleman from Alabama 
that within limits the gentleman's statement is correct as to 
the status of the law. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that ratification is action to be had within a reason- 
able time and without defining what the reasonable time is. I 
have no doubt that it is within the power of the legislature of 
any State that has acted on the amendment adversely to recon- 
sider its action and act favorably, if it chooses to do so within 
the next year or two, for I imagine the Supreme Court would 
hold that was within a reasonable time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the adoption of this resolution, if it 
is acted upon by the State Department in a report to Con- 
gress that the amendment has been acted upon by a certain 
number of States, and that no number equal to a majority have 
ratified it—will the official notice from the State Department 
to this Congress that that has been done have any effect on the 
right of any State to reconsider its action if it should desire 
to do so? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not think so. What is 
the opinion of the gentleman? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I am not sure that I have an opinion now 
worth while. If the State Department reports back that the 
amendment has been rejected by a majority of the States, I 
do not know what the effect might be on the future as to 
whether that information was final. A 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If the gentleman will yield I 
would like to say that under the existing law, section 205 
of the Revised Code, the Secretary of State is authorized to 
proclaim that an amendment has been adopted but not to pro- 
claim that an amendment has been rejected. The resolution 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to transmit to the 
House of Representatives a statement showing what States have 
through their respective legislatures, as certified to his office, taken 
action upon the proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States authorizing the regulation of the labor of persons under 18 
years of age by the Congress, and what such action has been, giving 
in each instance, where available, the votes in the several legislatures 
that have acted. 


The House of Representatives is entitled to this information. 

Under section 205 of the Revised Statutes which I have 
just quoted the Secretary of State is directed to proclaim the 
ratification of an amendment when a sufficient number of 
States have ratified it, but under section 205 as it at present 
exists every State in the Union may have rejected a proposed 
constitutional amendment and the Secretary of State has no 
power to so proclaim. I therefore on December 7, 1925, intro- 
duced House bill 27, a bill to amend section 205 of the Revised 
Statutes by providing for the proclamation of the rejection of 
proposed amendments to the Constitution. This bill (H. R. 
27) provides as follows: 


That section 205 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed and reenacted with an amendment so as to read as follows: 

“Suc. 205. Whenever official notice is received at the Department of 
State that any amendment proposed to the Constitution of the United 
States has been adopted according to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, the Secretary of State shall forthwith cause the amendment to be 
published in the newspapers authorized to promulgate the laws, with 
his certificate, specifying the States by which the same may have been 
adopted, and that the same has become yalid to all intents and pur- 
poses as a part of the Constitution of the United States; and when- 
ever official notice is received at the Department of State that any 
amendment proposed to said Constitution has been rejected by the 
legislatures or the conventions, respectively, of more than one-fourth 
of the States, the Secretary of State shall forthwith issue a proclama- 
tion specifying the States by which the same may have rejected 
and shall cause the said promulgation to be published in the news- 
papers authorized to promulgate the laws,” 


Any amendment to the Constitution of the United States is 
a matter of the highest concern and the greatest possible im- 
portance. If an amendment is adopted, its ratification should 
be promptly declared. If an amendment is rejected, its rejce- 
tion should be promptly proclaimed, and there should be no 
more agitation upon such an amendment until such time as 
the Congress might deem fit to again propose it, after full 
debate, for consideration by the various States. 

The law as it exists to-day, however, under section 205 
permits the proclamation of the ratification of an amendment 
but does not permit the proclamation of its rejection. My 
bill, H. R. 27, would correct this condition, but the pending 
resolution of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] in 
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no possible way operates as a declaration that the so-called 
child-labor amendment has been rejected. Mr. GaRRETT's 
resolution should be promptly adopted, since the Congress of 
the United States should have official information as to the 
present status of the proposed twentieth amendment to the 
Constitution, 

This information is purely for the information of Congress 
and in no way will affect the status of the amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It can affect in no way the 
legal status of the amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think the friends of the amendment 
ought to have some time for discussion. I ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania in all fairness to give the friends of the 
amendment some reasonable time in which to discuss the 
matter. Does not that appeal to him as a matter of fair- 
ness? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I did not suppose it would cause any dis- 
cussion. It has no effect on the amendment; it is simply to 
get information to place upon the record for the benefit of 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. So that it may operate against the 
amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I call upon the gentleman in the in- 
terest of fairness to give us some time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like two or three minutes my- 
self. > 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania a question. I would like to know if there is any 
way whereby the Congress can decently inter the corpse. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do not know unless it is by an amendment 
to the Constitution. Amendments go floating around in- 
definitely for a number of years. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Then I understand the gentleman will 
not yield me even two minutes in which to ask him another 
question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to debate the 
merits of the question. I want to take a minute to get a little 
information before the House which the gentlemen who adyo- 
cate this resolution are not generous enough to give us. That 
is this: The Secretary of State has no information as to what 
legislatures have refused to ratify this amendment. The law 
does not provide for such information to be furnished to the 
Secretary of State. The Constitution does not contemplate it, 
and what, then, is the sense of asking the Secretary of State 
to tell us something of which he knows nothing, except what 
we know—and that is to say, such information as we can get 
from the press? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Alabama yield for a correction? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; I am glad to grant a little of 
my time to the gentleman from Tennessee, though I have had 
such difficulty in wresting it from the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I wish to correct the gentle- 
man. There are States that haye certified adverse action to 
the Secretary of State. * 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But without legal authority, and such 
action is purely gratuitous on their part and does not mean 
anything. The law requires that legislatures which ratify an 
amendment shall certify that fact to the Secretary of State, 
and that is all that the Jaw does require. It does not authorize 
those States which reject shall certify that fact, and it would 
be foolish to require such a thing, because those legislatures 
are not bound by the action taken, and are not precluded from 
ratifying at some time in the future. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Garretr], therefore, and the learned members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary are putting us in the attitude 
of pumping in a dry well. They cause us to ask for informa- 
tion where the information is not.. They seek information 
from the Secretary of State when the Secretary of State has 
not got it, and by law has no right to have it. And the House 
by adopting this resolution will stultify itself. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Huppieston) there were—ayes 195, noes 55. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama demands the 
yeas and nays. All who favor ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Twenty- 
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nine Members have risen, not a sufficient number, and the 
yeas and nays are refused. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. GAA, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON, by direction of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported the bill (H. R. 6707, Rept. No. 37) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, which was 
read a first and second time, and, together with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all 
points of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, it is the purpose of the com- 
mittee to call this bill up for consideration immediately after 
the disposition of the resolution from the Committee on Rules, 
x 5 understood that there will be nothing but general 

ebate. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, are the printed copies of the 
bill available? 

Mr. CRAMTON. They are. Printed copies of the bill are 
available, complete, except for the number of the bill. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether it is 
in order now, but I shall make a point of order, when the time 
comes, that the bill must be printed one day before it is called 
up for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asks the gentleman from Texas 
to reserve that until later. 

Mr. BLANTON. Very well, but I do not want to waive any 
rights. We certainly ought to have one day in which to study 
a bill after it is introduced. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the committee is simply try- 
ing to serve the convenience of the House. As I haye stated, 
there will be no consideration of the bill to-day other than 
general debate, and as the gentleman knows, general debate is 
not always directly connected with the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman from Texas likes to 
attend the general debate, and when he is doing that, he can 
not yery well study the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, I sometimes miss general debate with- 
out very great loss. [Laughter.] 


. DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein an address 
delivered by Sergio Osmena, president pro tempore of the 
Philippine Senate and special representative of the Philippine 
Legislature to the United States, which was delivered before 
the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the unanimous 
consent of the House granted me to-day, I append hereto a 
lecture on “The Problem of Democratic Government in the 
Philippines,” delivered December 14, 1925, before the faculty 
and student body of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
by the Hon. Sergio Osmena, president pro tempore of the Phil- 
ippine Senate and special representative of the Philippine 
Legislature to the United States. This lecture, while touching 
only the salient points of this subject, is a comprehensive study 
of constitutional development in the Philippines from the be- 
ginning of American occupation. It discusses the relations Le- 
tween the executive and the legislative power in the Philippines 
in a judicial, calm, and restrained spirit. An eminent member 
of the faculty of the University of Michigan that heard the lec- 
ture said, “It does not appeal to emotion but to the latest and 
most generally accepted principles of political science—it ap- 
peals to reason and to the kind of reasoning that should be 
effective with thinking Americans.” As a well thought out and 
thoroughly grounded exposition of our Philippine policy, it 
should command the keen interest of the Members of the Con- 
gress, especially if legislation concerning that possession of ours 
is to be considered. I ask you, therefore, to peruse this docu- 
ment when it shall have been printed in the RECORD. 

THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES 
Lecture delivered by the Hon. Sergio Osmefia, president pro tempore 

of the Philippine Senate, and special representative of the Philippine 

Legislature, before the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Monday, 

December 14, 1925 


The continued occupation of the Philippines by the United States 
after the termination of the war with Spain could not be easily 
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justified before the conscience of this great Republic. Dedicated to 
liberty from the very first moments of its existence it has consecrated 
its best efforts to the upholding of the right of nations to trace out 
for themselves their own destiny. To vindicate this right and in pur- 
suance of humanitarian purposes war was declared—a war which 
placed Cuban territory under the protection of the Stars and Stripes— 
and because America emerged triumphant Cuba obtained her inde- 
pendence, 

When on the signing of the treaty of peace which disposed of not 
only the fate of Cuba, but also that of other Spanish possessions, 
America decided to remain in the Philippines, the moral Justification 
which she gave to the world was the desire to liberate the Filipinos 
from misgovernment and oppression, and to secure to them the privileges 
of self-government. According to the testimony of Doctor Schurman, 
the chairman of the first commission sent to the Philippines, the 
supreme consideration which moved President McKinley, and which 
so touched the fibers of sentiment of American hearts as to induce 
them to give active support to bis administration was not selfish but 
humanitarian; “* * + it was not the vanity of self-aggrandize- 
ment; it was not the greed of power and dominion; no, no, not these; 
but altruism, caring for the happiness of others, philanthropy reliev- 
ing the Filipinos of oppression and conferring on them the blessings 
of liberty.” 

The immediate problem which the United States had to face when 
she decided to remain in the Islands was the establishment of a 
democratic government in which the Filipinos would have the greatest 
participation possible. As the Schurman commission stated in a proc- 
Iamation, “ The most ample liberty of self-government will be granted 
to the Filipino people which is reconcilable with the maintenance of 
a wise, just, stable, effective, and economical administration of public 
affairs and compatible with the sovereign and international rights and 
obligations of the United States.” Using the words of the statesman 
mainly responsible for American occupation of our country, the author- 
ity of the United States has been established in the Phillppines “ not 
to exploit but to develop, to civilize, to educate, to train in the 
science of self-government.” The American people were to be the 
bearers “ of the richest blessings of a liberating rather than a conquer- 
ing nation,” and it was their purpose “to make them—the Filipino 
people—whom Providence has brought within our jurisdiction feel that 
it is their liberty and not our power, their welfare and not our gain 
we are seeking to enhance.” These declarations were not only con- 
firmed but strengthened by the successors of President McKinley and, 
above all, by the congressional enactment which gave to the Filipinos 
an autonomous government as preliminary to complete independence. 

Despite these declarations of altruistic purposes, the establishment 
of the new régime could not be effected without serious resistance. In 
the midst of war the government necessarily had to be of a military 
character, in which executive, legislative, and judicial powers were con- 
centrated in one head, although the exercise of his functions could, if 
he so desired, be delegated to different persons or entities. 

It is to the credit of the American military commanders of the time 
that it is possible to say of them that they considered extremely dan- 
gerous a government of concentrated powers without the intervention 
of the people, and that they desired to establish, even in the midst of 
armed resistance, the foundations of civil institutions. Filipinos were 
called upon to make recommendations regarding a system of municipal 
government which would be popular and eminently democratic. This 
system was immediately instituted in the towns occupied by American 
military forces. In the judicial branch, in which many Filipinos bad 
distinguished themselves during Spanish rule, native judges and magis- 
trates were appointed. The best-known native jurist was placed at 
the head of our highest tribunal of justice. The public schools, the 
basis of order and progress, also received immediate attention. The 
Filipinos will never forget the inspiring spectacle of American. soldiers 
leaving their guns and, as emissaries of peace and good will, with book 
in hand, repairing to the public schools to teach Filipino children the 
principles of free citizenship. Thus, in the earlest perlod of the mili- 
tary régime, when it would have been easy to find legalistic grounds 


for governing the Filipinos by pure force, there was established, as far | 


as possible, the milder sway of civil government. Instead of excluding 
the natives from the government, against which the people were still 
in open rebellion, the representatives of the United States considered it 
a duty to enlist their cooperation and to listen to their counsel. 

This cooperation became more manifest after the inauguration of 
civil government in July, 1901. Native resistance having been weak- 
ened by the fall of the government of the Philippine Republic and 
the surrender of many native military chieftains, President McKinley 
sent to the Philippines a second commission under the presidency of 
Mr. Taft to exercise civil powers—powers exercised up to then by the 
military commander—and to offer to the Filipino people a practical 
illustration of the kind of government they would have under American 
sovereignty once peace and tranquillity had been secured. 

In his instructions to this commission President McKinley expressly 
prescribed, with reference to popular participation in the govern- 
ment, “that in all cases the nrunicipal officers who administer the 
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local affairs are to be selected by the people, and that whenever ofi- 
cers of more extended jurisdiction are to be selected in any way 
natives of the Philippine Islands are to be preferred, and if they can 
be found competent and willing to perform the duties they are to 
receive the offices in preference to others.” 

Following these instructions, the Taft Commission organized the 
Philippine government by the enactment of a municipal code in which 
local autonomy was granted to the natives, and of a provincial code 
by which considerable popular participation was granted in the gov- 
ernment of the provinces; by the organization of a civil service in 
which, under equal circumstances, the natives, it was declared, would 
be given preference over Americans; by the establishment of different 
offices charged with governmental activities, such as the constabulary, 
public works, sanitation, and the insular treasury; and, finally, by 
the creation of four executive departments. In the establishment of 
local governments the commission followed, as far as possible, the 
same administrative divisions which had been in existence since 
ancient times. The “ Barangay," a primary unit of local government 
which antedated the Spanish conquest and which the Spaniards recog- 
nized, was in essence equally respected. 

One year after the Taft Commission had entered upon the exercise 
of its legislative labors three Filipinos of the conservative group 
Were appointed to its membership in order to give representation to 
the natives. It was not then possible to appoint mrembers of the 
radical elements because these were either still in open rebellion or 
unwilling to accept office. But the first three Filipinos in the com- 
mission undoubtedly served public interest to the best of their ability 
under those circumstances and acted as advisers of the Governor Gen- 
eral and the commission in many administrative matters and espe- 
cially those referring to the appointment of Filipinos to governmental 
positions. 

The government established at that time, although inspired by North 
American constitutional principles, was not strictly the American type 
in the sense that it was an exact copy of the Federal Government or of 
the government of any of the States in the Union. For example, in 
the Federal Government or in that of the States the Chief Executive 
as well as the members of the legislature are elected by the people, 
while in the Philippine Government of that period such officials were 
appointed by the President of the United States. In the Federal Goy- 
ernment and in that of the States members of the legislature do not 
occupy executive positions, while in the Philippines not only was that 
not the case bnt there was express arrangement that the civil governor, 
who was the chief executive, and the departmental secretaries who 
formed his cabinet were to be at the same time president and members 
of the legislative commission. This system, recommended by the Schur- 
man commission, was similar to that adopted by Congress for organ- 
ization of the sùccessive Territories of the Union. Its immediate model 
was the legislation enacted for Louisiana at the time of Jefferson. Its 
more remote source was the colonial type which existed previous to the 
Revolution. It is well to note the fact that in the government headed 
by Mr. Taft, which President Roosevelt characterized in a message to 
Congress as a constitutional government, what the defenders of the 
presidential system termed the complete separation of powers did not 
exist, as it did not in the form of government first applied to American 
Continental Territories or during the colonial period. Neither did the 
separation of powers obtain in the English Government at the time of 
Blackstone, whose works influenced to no small degree the fathers of 
the American Constitution. And the experience of this country for a 
century and a half has shown the necessity of discovering methods for 
securing cooperation between the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government. Leaving aside the question whether or not the sepa- 
ration of powers is really characteristic of the American constitutional 
system, it is certain that it was never applied in the Philippines as it 
has been in the United States. 

The truth is that it was never the thought of the United States in 
establishing her authority over the Philippines to Americanize the 
Filipino people or their institutions. With all their defects, and there 
is no civilization or human institution without them, there existed In 
the Philippines on the arrival of the Americans a Christian and pro- 
gressive civilization. Her inhabitants had been accustomed for cen- 
turies to a government of law and order. Americans did not propose 
to destroy that civilization, but to preserve and improve it. Schur- 
man, the precursor of civil government, the American who made a 
thorough investigation of the islands and on whose reports America's 
policy was based in large part, rejected as impossible the idea of 
Americanizing them. (J. G. Schurman, Philippine Affairs.) The 
primordial thought was to organize a native government which would 
not necessarily be a copy of the American constitutional system. Let 
us recall what President McKinley said to the second commission. 
“In all the forms of government, in the administrative provisions 
which they are authorized to prescribe, the commission should bear in 
mind that the government which they are establishing is designed not 
for our satisfaction or for the expression of our theoretical views, but 
for the happiness, peace, and prosperity of the people of the Philippine 
Islands, and the measures adopted should be made to conform to their 
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customs, their habits, and even their prejudices to the fullest extent 
consistent with the accomplishment of the indispensable veniate of 
just and effective government.” 

In the discharge of his official duties, as well as in his Gellner with 
the Filipinos, Governor Taft—and the same may be said of those who 
succeeded him in office—insisted emphatically that the government 
which had been established was for the benefit of the Filipinos, and 
that as they demonstrated ability to exercise political power they 
would be given increasing participation in the government, 

The famous doctrine The Philippines are for the Filipinos,” which 
ebaracterized the Taft administration, was insistently and openly pro- 
claimed in spite of the opposition of the great majority of Americans 
in the Philippines. These, quite a number of whom had come with the 
expeditionary troops, asked for a “strong” goyernment, which would 
aim principally at the prosperity of American interests in the Philip- 
pines. Taft disregarded the severe criticisms of his fellow countrymen 
and continued his work with vigor, defending his doctrine, in the 
realization of which, according to him, “ was involved the honor of the 
United States.” (W. H. Taft, The Duty of Americans in the Philip- 
pines, December, 1903.) 

The government by the commission continued until October, 1907, the 
date of the inauguration of the first elective national assembly under 
American rule, and from that time the national lawmaking body was 
composed of two chambers, the commission or the upper house and the 
assembly or the lower house. The establishment of the assembly 
was a logical and decisive step in the development of popular gov- 
ernment. Until then the Filipino people did not have real representa- 
tion in the legislature, because although there were three Filipinos in 
the commission these did not hold office by the suffrage of the people, 
but by appointment from the authorities in Washington. Thereafter 
there was iparticipation by the representatives of the people in the 
preparation and approval of the laws, and those representatives con- 
stituted in law a power equal to the commission, at least in the affairs 
concerning the Christian population of the islands. 

The concession of a legislative assembly was not brought about 
without effort. During and after the American-Philippine conflict 
many accusations were launched against the leaders of the Philippine 
Republic and against the Filipino people. None had more serious 
results than that which was repeated for years against the national 
unity of the Filipino people, This accusation which never had any 
foundation in fact created a profound impression among American 
governmental authorities and made congressional approval of the idea 
of an elective assembly difficult to obtain. But finally there was 
incorporated in the law through the efforts of Representative COOPER, 
chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, the provision recommended by Mr. Taft. The as- 
sembly was established during the administration of President Roose- 
velt, who attached great importance to this step. These were his 
words: “We are endeavoring to develop the natives themselves, so 
that they shall take an ever-increasing share in the Government, 
and as far as is prudent we are already admitting their representa- 
tives to a governmental equality with our own. If they show that 
they are capuble of taking a sane and efficient part in the actual 
work of the Government, they can rest assured that a full and 
increasing measure of recognition will be given them.” 

The assembly was organized In 40 minutes. Although it adopted 
substantially the rules of the House of Representatives of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress, the changes introduced from the very beginning fore- 
shadowed some of its tendencies. There was then being formed in 
the United States that opposition which later produced an uprising 
agdinst the system that permitted the Speaker to exercise control 
over the affairs of the House through the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Rules which he oceupied. From the first day of the 
Philippine Assembly the Speaker never presided over the Rules Com- 
mittee. On the contrary, the conduct of business was given to a 
committee under the chairmanship of another member of the As- 
sembly. 

In the rules of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress there were various committees which dealt with appropria- 
tlons and one Committee on Ways and Means. In the rules of the 
Philippine Assembly proyision was made for one appropriations com- 
mittee composed of 25 members, most of whom were chairmen of 
other committees. The work of the Philippine Assembly during its 
inaugural session was received by the American Government with 
satisfaction. The Governor General congratulated the legislature in 
the following terms: 

“The work which has been done by the Philippine Assembly at 
its inaugural, first, and special sessions of the first legislature has 
exceeded all expectations, and it must be eminently gratifying to 
the assembly and the people whom they represent that there has 
been such a happy realization of all that has been expected of them, 
those constituting the first representative legislative body that has 
ever existed in the Philippines.” 

Mr. Taft, then Secretary of War, who was present at the inaugura- 
tion of the Assembly, returned to the United States with the report 
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(Special Report to the President or the United States) that that body 
was functioning normally. President Roosevelt transmitted to Con- 
gress this report of the Secretary of War in which a thorough review 
was made of conditions in the Philippines and the policy followed by 
the United States. In a subsequent message to that body, he expressed 
himself in this fashion (Message to Congress, 1908): “ Hitherto this 
Philippine Legislature has acted with moderation and self-restraint 
* œ+ œ the Filipino people with their officials are therefore making 
real steps in the direction of self-government. I hope and believe that 
those steps mark the beginning of a course which will continue until 
the Filipinos become fit to decide for themselves whether they desire to 
be an independent nation.” 

Contrary to the prognostications of certain prophets who had 
anticipated all kinds of disaster for the government and for the 
country by the establishment of the assembly, which they considered 
premature, the normal progress of the government continued, re- 
lations between the commission and the assembly, on one side, and 
these two chambers and the executive, on the other, were harmonious, 
and the public business obtained prompt and appropriate considera- 
tion. This was due mainly to the full comprehension by the Fili- 
pinos of their public responsibility and the rôle which they were to 
play in the government of their country; but a great contributory 
factor toward this satisfactory result during the period of the 
assembly was the circumstance that there were placed at the head 
of the government able men with open minds and liberal sentiments, 
men, in short, who immediately comprehended that their duty was 
to aid the assembly in order that the latter could function freely, 
with dispatch, with all the attributes and responsibilities of a co 
ordinate branch of the Legislature. It would have been easy for them 
and for the commission to place difficulties in the way of the assembly. 
A rupture with the latter would not have obstructed the routine 
functioning of the government. But they did not do so. The dis- 
agreements that occurred over appropriations and other matters did 
not break the amicable relations which existed between the two 
chambers. 

Responding to this course of action, the assembly cooperated as 
far as possible with the commission and the Governor General, and 
was an efficient instrument in the development of self-government 
in the Philippines and the adoption of progressive legislation. The 
first law enacted was an appropriation of PI, 000,000 for the construc- 
tion of rural primary school buildings—a measure which effectively 
silenced those who had prophesied destructive policies on the part of 
the Assembly. 

The first allotments of funds for interprovinclal roads were made, 
thereby establishing what is popularly termed the “ politica de Car- 
reteras ” (good-reads policy). Our first State university of the Ameri- 
can type was established. And, unfolding a comprehensive plan of 
progressive legislation, there was undertaken the reform of old and 
enactment of new laws of economic, social, or administrative char- 
acter, such as those referring to municipal or provincial governments, 
sanitation, public order, normal and higher schools, land registration, 
production, economics and finance, and relating to conciliation of 
capital and labor. 

The success of the assembly justified in the eyes of the American 
Government the next step forward made by President Wilson! in 
1913 in giving the Filipinos control of the Commission, by which was 
realized the plan of Filipinization announced previously by President 
McKinley and later confirmed by President Roosevelt, when he spoke 
of transforming the Philippine government as soon as possible from 
a government of Americans alded by Filipinos to a government of 
Filipinos aided by Americans. With a native majority in both houses 
of the Legislature, political control of the government passed into the 
hands of the Filipino people. It is true that there was still the 
Governor General, an official appointed by the United States, who 
exercised control over the executive departments, but the power to 
chart the policy of the goyernment which belonged to the legislature 


*This step was formally announced in his message to the Filipino 
people, which reads as follows: 

“We regard ourselves as trustees acting not for the advantage of 
the United States but for the benefit of the people of the Philippine 
Islands. 

“Every step we take will be taken with a view to the ultimate inde- 
pendence of the islands and as a preparation for that independence. 
And we hope to move toward that end as rapidly as the safety and the 
permanent interests of the islands will permit. After each step taken 
experience will guide us to the next. 

“The administration will take one step at once and will give to 
the native citizens of the islands a majority in the appointive commis- 
sion, and thus in the upper as well as in the lower house of the legis- 
lature a majority representation will be secured to them. 

“ We do this in the confident hope and expectation that immediate 
proof will be given in the action of the commission under the new 
arrangement of the political capacity of those natiye citizens who have 
already come forward to represent and to lead their people in affairs.” 
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had been taken out of the hands of the Chief Executive. And not 
being elected by the people and not being the head of the party which 
had control of the Legislature, his position was so delicate that he 
could hope to succeed only by gaining the confidence and obtaining the 
counsel of the leaders of the people. 

The man who in that stage of constitutional development of the 
Philippines was at the head of the executive department understood 
that the duty of cooperating with the Filipinos in the management 
of their government was more imperative than before. This duty 
was performed, The new concession was an important step by which 
the sense of responsibility and political preparation of the Filipinos 
were again put to the test. President Wilson took this step because 
he had faith in the capacity of the Filipino people. And, anticipating 
the success of the measure, he announced that other steps would be 
taken “with a view to the ultimate independence of the islands and 
as a preparation for that independence.” 

As in the past, prophets of disaster arose and predicted days of 
gloom, Thus, again, a measure was characterized as premature. But 
the entire administration, as one man, faced the situation with cour- 
age and the Filipinos again emerged triumphant in the experiment. 
Constructive laws were approved without a single instance of disap- 
proyal by the Congress of the United States. The most complete 
harmony characterized the relations between the Executive and the 
Legislature, The positions left by the Americans who retired from 
the service were given to Filipinos, following in this way the proc- 
ess of Filipinization announced 16 years previously by President M= 
Kinley and adhered to by his successors. Mindanao, our great island 
to the south, which bad always been under military rule, was 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the civil authorities and never, as 
during that régime, was the reign of peace more complete or were 
the relations between Christian and non-Christian Filipinos more cor- 
dial. The Philippine Legislature during that period voted ?1,000,000 
for the expansion of the schools in Mindanao and other places in- 
habited by non-Christians. (Special Report, December 1, 1915, of 
Brig, Gen, Frank McIntyre, Chief, Bureau of Insular Affairs.) 

The success of the plan of an elective assembly and a Filipino 
majority in the appointive commission prepared the way for new 
advances in the field of self-government, In 1916 Congress approved 
the act commonly known by the name of its author, Representative 
Jones, of Virginia. This law contains two essential points—an ex- 
plicit promise of independence and the concession of autonomy in 
domestic affairs as a logical step toward fulfillment of that promise, 
The pledge of absolute independence, as it appears in the preamble of 
the law, was a compromise between the radicals in Congress who de- 
sired immediate independence (the Clarke amendment) and the conser- 
vatives who were not in favor of a specific promise of independence, 
But if during the discussion of the law opposition was registered 
against the promise of independence, that was not the case with 
regard to the matter of granting internal autonomy to the Filipinos. 
Democrats as well as Republicans thenceforth found complete justifica- 
tion for the step which gave to the Filipinos control of their internal 
affairs, thus giving in this manner the greatest emphasis to the policy 
announced by President McKinley from the very beginning. 

Autonomy was secured by conceding to the Filipinos an elective leg- 
islature vested with general and broader legislative powers. If the two 
organic laws for the Philippines approved by Congress on July 1, 1902, 
and August 29, 1916, are compared, it will be seen that the new legis- 
Jature, wholly Filipino, enjoys powers which the preceding legisla- 
ture composed of the commission and the assembly did not have. The 
most important of these new powers is the authority to organize 
executive departments. Under this authority the Philippine Legislature 
may make or unmake the executive departments, change their designa- 
tions, prescribe the powers and duties of each, and determine the 
process of appointment and removal of department heads by the 
Governor General. 

The most serious difficulty encountered by the Filipinos in the reor- 
ganization of the executive departments under the new law was how 
to secure the unity of action necessary for the efficiency and stability of 
the new government. When there was only one representative body, 
the assembly, its speaker was spontaneously recognized as the leader 
of the Filipinos In the government and the authorized interpreter of 
popular aspirations. Now that instead of one there were three agen- 
cies which represented the people, the senate, the house of representa- 
tives, and the cabinet, the great need was the coordination of these 
instrumentalities so that the unity of action so essential in a goyern- 
ment could be possible. 

In the conferences held by the majority party of the legislature vari- 
ous propositions were discussed. Some declared frankly in favor of a 
parliamentary system, while others desired strict application of the 
presidential type of government. It was discovered, after some discus- 
sion, that neither the one form nor the other ought to be followed. 
The objection to the parliamentary form lay in the fact that in those 
States where the system operates most successfully the executive pos- 
sesses the power to dissolve the legislature, and this authority was not 
given by law to the Governor General. The members of the legislature 
under the Jones Act held office for a fixed term. Without the counter- 
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balancing power of appealing to the people through dissolution of the 
legislature, the right to cause changes in the cabinet through an adverse 
legislative vote would be exercised in a réckless and irresponsible man- 
ner. On the other band, if the rigid presidential type were applied 
with its complete separation of powers, the Philippine Legislature be- 
ing elected by the Filipino people and the chief executive appointed by 
the President of the United States, conflicts between those two powers 
would be probable and effective government wanting. 

The very fact that the office of the Governor General is not elective 
is in itself an argument against the application of the presidential 
system in the Philippines. In that system, the chief executive being 
chosen by the nation and being the leader of the party with a ma- 
jority in the legislature, is responsible, together with his party, for 
administration as well as legislation. His position within the party 
and in the conntry enables him to coordinate the powers of govern- 
ment and make them move together in harmony. A separation of 
powers therefore is more nominal than real. In practice there is less 
of separation and more of real unity of action resulting from a com- 
mon responsibility to the people. 

In the Philippines this separation would have been complete and 
effective and, as there would be no way of holding the two powers to a 
common responsibility, disagreements would hamper the efficient con- 
duct of government, In that case its organs might have functioned 
mechanically. But, lacking the unity of spirit which is the secret of 
a good constitutional system, the prompt adoption of measures required 
by the public welfare would not have been assured. Not only would 
the progress of the government have been paralyzed, but also the con- 
stant friction would have produced the impression of a lack of sta- 
bility, a situation which would have been fatal under the Jones law 
and which is unfortunately the experience of other countries in which 
the executive and legislative departments were completely separated. 
So it was with revolutionary France, where a series of constitutions 
based on Montesquieu’s separation of powers successively failed. 
Constitutional stability was not attained until the necessary connec- 
tion between the powers of government was provided for in the con- 
stitution of 1875. A similar adjustment is now a common feature of 
European constitutions. Again, in the Latin-American Republics con- 
ditions of instability were acute so long as the executive and legis- 
lative departments were kept separate. No improvement was noted 
until provision had been made for the necessary connection between 
these two powers. (H. T. Ford, Representative Government.“ 

The formula conceived by those responsible for the new organiza- 
tion of the executive departments was one which, without being incom- 
patible with the provisions of the Jones law, differed in some respects 
from the presidential form. In the first place it was decided, in order 
that the currents of public opinion as far as possible may be felt 
in the Cabinet, that the department secretaries should be appointed, 
not simultaneously with the appointment of the Governor General by 
the President of the United States but after the organization of each 
legislature. The department secretaries are to hold office not in- 
definitely, but during the term of the legislature at the opening of 
which they were appointed. The secretaries are given complete re- 
sponsibility in the administration of their departments, subject to 
the supervision of the Governor General. Instead of keeping them 
distant from the legislature under the specious pretext that thus 
would the independence of the legislature be better preserved, it is pro- 
vided that they may appear before either house to be heard on matters 
affecting their departments and that each chamber may also request 
them to appear to give information regarding those matters, They 
are united with the leaders of the legislature in one body, the council 
of state, presided over by the Governor General, in order that instead 
of dispersion and antagonism there may be harmony in the government, 
that at all times a collective and responsible counsel emanating 
from the people may be ayailable, and that the government may move 
with all efficiency, In the widest development of this system the 
leaders of the legislature would sit with the Governor General as 
members of his cabinet. There is nothing in the Jones law which 
prohibits this step; it would be in accord with constitutional prece- 
dents in the Philippines. It would secure the closest harmony be- 
tween the executive and legislature, and it would give to the initlative 
and recommendations of the former in matters of legislation the 
weight which they would necessarily lack if the executive were to 
be kept apart from the representatives of the people. In such case 
it might then be desirable to consider a readjustment of the present 
system, so that the presiding officers of the two chambers would no 
longer be political leaders but merely judicial officers charged with 
guiding the debates according to legislative rules. 

The working of this system of government as outlined above was 
highly satisfactory. During the period in which that system worked 
in its entirety the administration was normal, democratic, and effec- 
frank cooperation. The Executive understood the true rôle and the 
Legislature, which constitute the touchstone of all representative gov- 
ernment but especially so in the Philippines, being based on mutual 
understanding, remained normal and harmonious. The recommenda- 
tions or suggestions of one were received by the other in a spirit of 
frank cooperation. The executive understood the true rôle and the 
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responsibility of the legislature and vice versa. He did not surrender 
his constitutional powers to the legislature, but neither did he in- 
vade those of the latter. Both viewed all matters submitted to their 
consideration exclusively from the point of view of the welfare of the 
Filipino people. Consequently the government as a whole could con- 
ceive, formulate, and realize constructive programs needed under the 
circumstances in the social order as well as in the economic and the 
administrative. There was established for the first time a budgetary 
system by which was assured the formulation of an annual fiscal 
- policy based on a scientific examination of the income and expendi- 
tures of the government. This is not the occasion to speak even in 
summary fashion of the extensive legislative labor covering all kinds 
of activities, from the allotment of P30,000,000 for a vast program 
of educational extension to the concession to the provinces and munici- 
palities of the authority necessary to issue bonds for public works; 
from the organization and financing of national companies for the de- 
velopment of our undeveloped natural resources to the creation of the 
bureau of commerce and industry for the purpose of fostering domestic 
and foreign commerce; from the establishment of the office of public 
welfare with all its new activities, especially for the reduction of 
infant mortality, to the adoption of measures leading toward the in- 
crease of our food production; and from the creation of the Philip- 
pine militia as a means of national defense to the transformation of 
the government of the province of Mindanao with a view to making 
them a part of the general administrative system of the archipelago. 

But where the spirit of cohesion and unity of that government 
and the fact of its being in complete harmony with the wishes of the 
people can best be seen is in those measures taken on the entrance 
of the United States into the World War, and in the attitude of the 
Filipinos toward the American people in those difficult circumstances. 
The Filipinos not only responded liberally to every call for financial 
or humanitarian aid made by the American Government but they also 
voluntarily offered men and materials of war. The Philippine Gov- 
ernment assumed the responsibility of maintaining public order 
throughout its territory, and the United States was thus enabled to 
withdraw her troops from the Philippines so that they may be sent 
to the theater of war. Her flag was kept flying in the Philippines 
under the safeguard of the affection of 12,000,000 Filipinos. The 
latter went further. Through a supreme impulse of loyalty they 
ceased to mention the word “independence” throughout the duration 
of the war, confident as they were that the entrance of the United 
States into the conflict meant the victory of liberty and democracy 
in all parts of the world. (Reply of Secretary of War Baker to the 
Philippine Parliamentary Mission, April, 1919.) 

It is interesting to examine the position of the Governor General 
in our government under the Jones law. He has ceased to be the 
chief executive of the military régime in whom were vested or from 
whom emanated all the powers of government. No longer is he the 
chief executive of the days of the commission when, besides being 
Governor General, he presided over the upper house with a control- 
ling majority in that body. Neither is he the Governor General of 
the later and more liberal era (1913-1916) in which, without having 
a majority in the commission, he continued nevertheless to be a member 
of it aud occupied no less a position than president. The chief execu- 
tive no longer presides over the upper house, He has the veto power, 
but two-thirds of the vote of the senate and house of representatives 
may override it and place the yetoed measure in the hands of the 
President of the United States. He exercises supervision and control 
over the executive departments, but can not appoint anybody he pleases 
to positions in those departments without following the requirements 
of the law and obtaining the advice and consent of the senate. 

If we examine the nature of the office in the light of these consti- 
tutional precepts and the evolution effected by those democratic ideas, 
which have been the soul of the political institutions established by 
the Americans in the Philippines, we can not escape the conclusion 
that the Governor General no longer has the responsibilities which he 
previously had. The power of administrative supervision and of veto 
has been given to him to safeguard the rights of sovereignty and the 
International obligations assumed by the United States. But if they 
be well understood, these powers have more of a negative than positive 
character, It is not expected of him that he should frame the policy 
of the whole government, because that task is assigned to the legis- 
lature, and he is excluded from membership in the legislative body. 
His rôle is that of a man of lofty character with great moral prestige, 
beyond the reach of local partisanship, placed by the government of 
his country to guard impartially the integrity of the representive 
régime already established, and to see that the law promulgated by the 
representatives of the people is faithfully executed. In acting thus, 
he will be a salutary influence, capable of bringing together the dif- 
ferent parts of the government and promoting efficient and wise 
administration. 

This position of the Governor General has not changed in the 
least the authority, the responsibility, and the essence of American 
sovereiguty in the Philippines. That sovereignty exists as fully as 
before. The legislature can not enact laws in conflict with the Jones 
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law because the courts will declare them unconstitutional. Every bill 
or joint resolution, to take effect, must be approved by the Governor 
General. The law even after approval by the Governor General may. 
yet be annulled by the American Congress. It is clear, then, that the 
rights of sovereignty have remained intact. What has happened is an 
increase in the local power given to the Filipino people and a cor- 
responding decrease, naturally, in the powers of the local representa- 
tive of the American Government. The aim of the present organic 
law is to grant us autonomy, while that of the former one was to 
prepare us for autonomy. 

The Jones law can not be correctly interpreted in any way other 
than that already indicated. That is the interpretation contained in 
its letter and spirit, The theory of keeping the Goyernor General of 
the Philippines completely apart from the representatives of the peo- 
ple, besides being undemocratic, will make impossible the normal busi- 
ness of administration and will create a chaos without precedent in 
our history. Under such theory the Governor General would be iso- 
lated and, in his isolation, would find himself tempted to antagonize 
the representatives of the people and make undue use of the veto 
power. If he finds it impossible not to approve bills passed by the 
legislature, he may impose conditions regarding the enforcement of 
such measures and thus, without vetoing, he would be in a position 
to nullify the Intent of the legislature; he may go above the laws if 
their enforcement limits the exercise of what is assumed to be unre- 
strained executive authority; he may disregard public opinion in the 
matter of appointments and the opinion of the heads of departments 
in administrative affairs; and he may surround himself with men who 
do not enjoy popular confidence but are willing to give him that sup- 
port which he would not obtain from the legislature from which lie 
had isolated himself. And if on top of this the Legislature also In- 
sisted upon its constitutional authority, as is its right, not surrender- 
ing to the claims of the executive, we shall haye the normal process 
of government broken and the progress of public business halted. 

Another theory, even more illogical and more violative of the spirit 
and letter of the Jones law, is that which would make the Governor 
General the nerve center of the whole government, the dictator of its 
policy, and the sole leader of the nation. Then we would fare even 
worse than in the first days of military occupation. Our legislative 
chambers would be converted into mere debating socicties. To speak of 
representative government then would be irony. There would be insti- 
tuted a completely irresponsible government, because it would neither 
be responsible to the Filipino people, whe would have no voice in the 
election of a chief executive, nor to the American Government and 
the American people because of the distance separating the Philippines 
‘rom the United States. And, finally, we would make of that archi- 
Delago, inhabited by 12,000,000 souls, a mere colonial appendage of 
this country. 

I am certain the American people will not look with approval upon 
such a situation. It is not based on the accepted political doctrines 
of this country. It is incompatible with America's policy in the 
Philippines and the most modern currents of opinion in the develop- 
ment of new democracies, Our constitutional legislation is the result 
of a gradual and progressive development of self-government, a process 
which the Filipinos were required to go through from the very first 
days of American occupation. Every increase in the political power of 
the Filipino people was given in good faith and good will. For more 
than a quarter of a century the Filipinos have been receiving the 
benefits of such a costly experiment, which they accepted not be- 
cause they doubted their own political capacity but because they 
believed that it was a path that would also lead to liberty. Every 
concession was the logical result of a preceding one, and this chain of 
events and concessions has the indestructible strength of acquired 
rights. Thus it was that when, within recent years, suggestions for a 
reactionary policy in the Philippines were heard, President Harding, 
guarding the liberal tradition established without any interruption by 
his predecessors, came forward and declared in a categorical manner 
that no backward step is contemplated, no diminution of your domestic 
control is to be sought.” (Address of the President to the Philippine 
Mission, 1922, 

The idea of self-determination which at bottom is the basis of 
American policy in the Philippines has made much progress in the 
world in recent years, Great powers which yesterday exercised com- 
plete dominion over other countries and races are to-day loosening the 
ties of dependence for the benefit of weak nations. An irresistible 
wave is again pushing humanity toward the formation of new nations 
in present-day history. The British Empire has terminated its pro- 
tectorate over Afghanistan; has recognized the independence of Egypt 
and Mescpotamia, subject to certain restrictions. It has granted self- 
government to Ireland and a responsible government to southern 
Rhodesia; it has also established a semiresponsible government in 
India and Malta; and it has promulgated new constitutions for Ceylon, 
Burma, and Nigeria. The French Government has established par- 
liaments in Tunis and Senegal. Italy has given parliaments to 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica. (See Buell, Atlantic Monthly, March, 1924.) 
All these events have occurred since the approval of the Jones law 
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for the Philippines. The example of the United States, administering 
the Philippine Islands in trusteeship and preparing its inhabitants for 
self-government and absolute sovereignty, is a brilliant page in con- 
temporary history. But that example is no longer unique. (Dutcher, 
The Political Awakening of the East.) The governmental conces- 
sions contained in the Jones law may have been appropriate at the 
time of its enactment, but a thorough study of the system in rela- 
tion to the unparalleled progress of the Filipino people and the ad- 
vance of democratic ideas the world over will perhaps find it no 
longer adequate. The time to advance has come. Fortunately, tbe 
next step forward is plainly indicated by the present law—a step 
which, when taken, will be the crowning achievement in a great joint 
enterprise carried to a successful conclusion by the good will of two 
friendly peoples. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 4, and, pending the reading of it, I ask the attention 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett]. I would 
like to see if we can make an agreement with the gentleman 
from Tennessee as to the length of debate on the Muscle 
Shoals resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What does the gentleman 
desire? 

Mr. SNELL. I think that an hour, divided between the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee and myself, would be sufficient. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think that will be agreeable, 

Mr. SNELL. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the debate on House Concurrent Resolution No, 4 be—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York submits a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. SXELL, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the following re- 
port to accompany House Concurrent Resolution 4; 

“The Committee on Rules reports House Concurrent Resolution 4 
to the House with the recommendation that the resolution be adopted. 
The resolution provides for the appointment of a joint committee on 
Muscle Shoals.” 

House Concurrent Resolution 4 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a joint committee, to be known as the joint committee on Muscle 
Shoals, is hereby established to be composed of three members to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate from the Committee on Agri- 
culture. and Forestry and three members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives from the Committee on -Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

The committee is authorized and directed to conduct negotiations for 
a lease of the nitrate and power properties of the United States at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., including the quarry properties at Waco, Ala., for 
the production of nitrates primarily and incidentally for power pur- 
poses, in order to serve national defense, agriculture, and industrial 
purposes, and upon terms which, so far as possible, shall provide bene- 
fits to the Government and to agriculture equal to or greater than 
those set forth in H. R. 518, Sixty-elghth Congress, first session, ex- 
cept that the lease shall be for a period not to exceed 50 years. 

Said committee shall have leave to report its findings and recom- 
mendations, together with a bill or joint resolution for the purpose of 
carrying them into effect, which bill or joint resolution shail, in the 
House, have the status that is provided for measures enumerated in 
clause 56 of Rule XI: Provided, That the committee shall report to 
Congress not later than April 1, 1926. 


The SPEAKER. Pending the consideration of the resolu- 
tion, the gentleman from New York asks unanimous con- 
Sent 

Mr. SNELL. That the debate on this resolution be limited 
to one hour, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] and one-half to be controlled by 
myself, and at the conclusion of the debate the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on the resolution be limited to 
one hour, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Garrett] and one-half by himself, and that at 
the conclusion of the debate the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make an inquiry. 
Will there be any opportunity to offer amendments under what 
is known as the five-minute rule? 

Mr. SNELL. We had not expected to take it up in that way. 

Mr. EDWARDS. You had not? 

Mr. SNELL. We had not. Of course, if we open this reso- 
lution for amendment, it opens the way for debate on this 
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whole proposition, and the whole proposition is not before us 
at the present time. The provisions of this rule are such that 
this commission herein proposed is directed to report back to 
the House, and we thought that at that time there would be 
ample time given for discussion. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to 
object, I understand the gentleman from Tennesse is favorable 
to the resolution, and that the gentleman from New York also 
is evidently in favor of the resolution. How about those who 
are opposed to the resolution? 

Mr, SNELL. I will say to the gentleman that I will give 
some of my time to the opposition. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I am in favor of the resolu- 
tion. Can the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] in- 
dicate how much time he will probably desire? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Fiye minutes is all that I want. 

Mr, SNELL. I think I can take care of the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, will not the gentlemen on either side agree to an equal 
division of time? My question is whether the gentlemen will 
not agree to an equal division of the time between those in 
favor of the resolution and those who are opposed to it 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I did not know that there would 
be any great demand for time. We are willing to give all 
reasonable time for debate on this resolution. If there is much 
opposition, perhaps we had better extend the time. We want 
to give full and free discussion later on. How much time does 
the gentleman want in which to oppose the resolution? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like to have time to read it, 
at least, and see what it is, and to ascertain if I shall oppose 
it or not. I would like to know the explanation which the 
gentleman can make. I may be for it. In any event I want 
to vote like a man and not like a sheep, I think the gentle- 
men should give those who are opposed or may be opposed 
to the resolution ample time. I speak primarily not for myself 
but from my interest in securing general debate. I suggest 
that half the time should be given to those in favor and half 
to those who are opposed. Would not that be right? 

Mr. SNELL. How many Members are opposed? 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. I do not know; but I should like to 
have at my disposal at least five minutes, to see what I shall do. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama five minutes? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. I suggest to the gentle- 
man from New York that he extend that time to not exceed- 
ing an hour and a half. 

Mr. SNELL. Well, then, Mr. Speaker, I make that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York modifies 
his request and asks that the debate on the resolution be 
limited to one hour and a half, one-half of the time to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] and 
one-half by himself, and that at the conclusion of the debate 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask a question of the chairman of the 
committee in reference to lines 15, 16, and 17, where the lan- 
guage used is, “upon terms which so far as possible shall pro- 
yide benefits to the Government and to agriculture equal to or 
greater than those set forth in H. R. 518, Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session,” and so forth. 

Mr. SNELL. When I make my explanation I shall be glad 
to answer that question. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will an opportunity be given to 
strike out certain portions of this rule? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not think it would be well to strike them 
out at this time. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. This provides for the acceptance 
of pe Ford offer. The committee has spent weeks of time on this 
matter. 

Mr. SNELL. No; this does not do what the gentleman 
thinks. I shail discuss that point fully when I discuss the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I object. 

mak SNELL. We increased the time to suit the gentleman’s 
desire. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think those opposed to the resolution 
ought to have half the time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If it is merely a matter of 
convenience, I will yield to the gentleman half of my time. 

Mr. SNELL. I will take care of gentlemen on this side to 
the extent of one-half of my time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think we should have a reasonable 
chance. I think that would be only fair, 
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Mr. SNELL. What could be fairer than that I should agree 
to give one-half of my time to those opposed to the resolution 
and one-half of it in favor, and the gentleman from Tennessee 
will do the same? > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 45 minutes, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the resolution just presented 
comes to the House with a unanimous report from the Rules 
Committee. It provides in the first section that there shall 
be a joint committee established to be composed of three 
members, to be appointed by the President of the Senate, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and three mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Speaker from the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House. By this resolution the joint 
committee is authorized and directed to conduct negotiations 
for the leasing of the nitrate power properties at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., including the Waco quarry properties and the 
short railroad owned by the Government leading from the 
main railroad to the properties. 

The committee is directed in making the lease to give con- 
sideration primarily to the production of nitrates, and inci- 
dentally the production of power. 

I appreciate the fact that the last four or five lines in section 
2 of this resolution need some explanation. That language 
has been discussed pro and con a great many times by various 
members of the Rules Committee. We were not all originally 
in favor of including this language in this resolution, but we did 
feel that we should lay down some general provisions in 
regard to the leasing of these nitrate and power properties. 
When we came to the proposition of endeayoring to write 
out these various restrictions or directions in the original reso- 
lution we found we were in trouble, and after much delibera- 
tion we finally concluded we could lay down some general 
or fundamental principles for the leasing of these properties 
by referring to the McKenzie bill, which has been adopted by 
Congress and which in a general way represents the funda- 
mental ideas of the House and of the whole country in regard 
to the disposition of these properties. It was not our intent 
or purpose to ask this new committee to follow entirely the 
McKenzie bill. 

There are a great many of us who are not in favor of the 
McKenzie bill, but in a general way we felt that bill laid down 
some plan for this committee to follow in trying to negotiate 
a lease, and that was the only thing we had in mind, a ques- 
tion of general aud not specific direction. We fully appreciate 
the fact that the new lease may be entirely different in some 
respects, but in general it will recognize the principles laid 
down by the McKenzie bill. 

The last provision of this resolution proyides that this com- 
mittee shall recommend legislation to the House not later than 
April 1, 1826, which will carry out its recommendations or its 
ideas for negotiating a permanent lease. We expect this com- 
mittee to do something, and we have gone still further and 
provided that when a bill is presented it shall be privileged, as 
are bills under clause 56 of Rule XI, which simply makes it 
privileged the same as an appropriation bill. All they have to 
do is to take up the matter with the leader of the House and 
find out when will be a proper time to consider it. They will 
not have to come back to the Rules Committee for a special 
rule to make their legislation or recommendations privileged. 

Now, the situation before us is this: Muscle Shoais has been 
a live proposition before Congress for 10 years. The Federal 
Government has spent $137,000,000 there. We have built 
nitrate plant No. 1 at a cost of $20,000,000; we have built 
nitrate plant No. 2 at a cost of $67,000,000; and we have built 
a hydro water-power development there at a cost of practi- 
cally $50,000,000. Four 30,000-horsepower units are completed 
and four 30,000-horsepower units are practically completed. 
In other words, we have to-day practically 240,000 hydroelectric 
horsepower ready to put to some use. In addition to that, we 
have two nitrate plants that are completed and an auxiliary 
steam plant of practically 60.000 to 75,000 horsepower. In 
other words, we haye there to-day a complete unit to do some 
kind of business, and the question before the House is: What 
are we going to do with it? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I am not clear as to whether or not 
the gentleman stated that the 240,000 horsepower was entirely 
hydroelectric, or does that include steam power as well? 

Mr. SNELL. There is practically available now hydroelec- 
tric power to the extent of 240,000 horsepower, and according 
to present information there is in the vicinity of from 80,000 
to 100,000 horsepower that is primary or firm horsepower. 
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I haye had a great many communications addressed to me 
since this resolution has been before the Rules Committee from 
various organizations that are interested. They are always 
discussing with me or calling my attention to the policy of the 
Government in regard to this proposition. As I understand it, 
at the present time we are not fixing the policy in regard to 
the Muscle Shoals properties. That policy has been fixed by 
the Government from the time the first expenditure was made 
at Muscle Shoals. We started there with $20,000,000 to build 
a nitrate plant, and that same policy has been emphasized by 
every additional appropriation and by every general statement 
that has been made by the people in authority in connection 
with these general properties. If we were starting this whole 
proposition “de noyo” to-day, I should advocate an entirely 
different proposition, but I do not consider that that question 
is before the Congress. These properties haye been definitely 
dedicated to the manufacture of nitrates for national defense 
and for the production of fertilizer ingredients in time of 
peace. [Applause.] We can not get away from that. It is not 
a question of what I want or some other fellow wants. I 
think it would be a great deal better to deal with them on an 
entirely different basis. I think it is more of a power propo- 
sition; but there are a great many people who are just as hon- 
est as I am who do not agree with me, and I feel that that 
does not make any difference at the present time, and that we 
must deal with conditions as they exist. I believe that this 
resolution carries out the general intent of Congress and the 
desire of Congress to rent or lease these properties to some- 
body so that they will produce something which will be of use 
to the Government and of benefit to the people. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland and Mr. HUDDLESTON rose. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield first to tlie gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The resolution refers to H. R. 515, 
which is the McKenzie bill? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The McKenzie bill was afterwards 
amended in the Senate by an entirely new bill, which never 
passed. Now, I think the gentleman’s explanation has made 
those of us who are in favor of a prompt disposition of the 
Muscle Shoals proposition favorable to this resolution. The 
McKenzie bill, H. R. 418, provided for the sale of certain prop- 
erty and for a 100-year lease of certain other property, but as 
I understand the pending concurrent resolution there can be 
nothing more than negotiation of a lease of not more than 
50 years for the general purposes and on the general terms of 
the McKenzie bill, H. R. 518. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman is correct so far as that is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And that committee must report to 
this House its recommendations. 

Mr. SNELL. It must report them before April 1, 1926. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to say to the gentle- 
man, as one who fought the McKenzie bill, I am in favor of 
this resolution, and I think there should be prompt action on 
this matter. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. I now yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I wanted to ask the gentleman from 
New York a question with reference to the form of the reso- 
lution somewhat akin to the question asked by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. HILL]. The bill provides 


upon terms which so far as possible shall provide benefits to the 
Government and to agriculture equal to or greater than those set forth 
in H. R. 518, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session— 


And so forth. 

That bill, H. R. 518, had several forms. The first was the 
form in which it was introduced, the next was the form in 
which it was amended by the House, and the third was the 
form in which it was proposed to be amended by the Senate 
committee. 

The question I want to ask the gentleman is which of these 
forms he refers to as H. R. 518. I should think it meant 
the original form, the form in which it was introduced, but 
surely there is nothing certain about it. 

Mr. SNELL. I will say to the gentleman from Alabama 
we did not want to restrict the commitiee any more than was 
absolutely necessary. We want, as far as possible, to give 
this committee carte blanche, but we do want them to recognize 
some general principles that we believe the Congress would 
insist upon in the lease, and if the gentleman wanted to pin 
me down to some definite one of them, I would say I had more 
in mind or that the committee had more in mind the bill as 
it passed the House. There are a lot of individual sections of 
that bill that none of us approve of, but we thought this would 
give some general direction without being too specific. We 
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did not want to be too specific in directing the committee to 
negotiate this lease. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, The gentleman remembers that the 
House substituted almost a new bill for H. R. 518, and I 
ask the gentleman in the interest of orderly legislation, does 
not the gentleman think it is a very bad system to legislate 
with reference to some other document of a preceding Con- 
gress without any definite statement as to what it is the 
gentleman is referring to? The gentleman himself does not 
know. 

Mr. SNELL. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
would a court decide? 
Mr. SNELL. I may say to the gentleman that to a certain 
extent I agree with him, and I tried to explain that this was 
just a general direction giving some general information or 
some general line of demarkation which we think they should 
follow, without being too specific. We did not want to restrict 
the committee in any way, but we do want to give them as 
broad latitude as possible in negotiating a lease of these 
properties. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But this resolution in definite terms 
does restrict the committee. 

Mr. SNELL. I think not. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It restricts them definitely to secure 
equal or better terms. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, it says so far as possible. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Let me read that language, so there 
will be no misunderstanding: 


And upon terms which so far as possible shall provide benefits to 
the Government and to agriculture egual to or greater than those set 
forth in H. R. 518. 


Mr. SNELL. I can not make it any plainer than that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to know which H. R. 518 
is referred to. What would a court decide? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not think it is a matter which is ever 
going to a court for decision. This is simply to give them 
some general idea of what we expect, and the words “so far 
as possible” mean they will follow that bill in a general way, 
but we want them to lease the property. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KEARNS. H. R. 518 provides for a sale of certain 
properties and a lease of the water power; but, as I under- 
stand this resolution, it only provides for a lease of all the 
property, and none of the property can be sold. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the general proposition as it is under- 
stood at the present time. We want to lease these properties. 

Mr. KEARNS. But this resolution only gives the committee 
or the commission which you are creating authority to nego- 
tiate leases and not a sale of any of the property. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the understanding at the present time. 
Mr. KEARNS. That in itself will make a very big differ- 
ence between the report that this committee or commission may 
make and the bill H. R. 518, because the bill H. R. 518 proposed 
to sell for a song the two nitrate plants and all the personal 
property there, 

Mr. SNELL. We did not expect them to follow H. R. 518, 
but that was simply a general suggestion of a line of thought, 
and that was all. The committee might accomplish the same 
purpose, but in an entirely different manner. 

Mr. KEARNS. It could not accomplish the same purpose, 
because in one bill the nitrate plants and all the personal prop- 
erty there were sold outright for a few million dollars—I think 
four or five million dollars—when the property cost over 
$100,000,000, whereas this resolution provides for a lease of 
that same property. i 

Mr. SNELL. The idea at the present time is to lease the 
property. 

Mr. KEARNS. Ido not see how the two can be comparable. 

Mr. SNELL. I think there is some question about that. 

Mr. BURTON, Will the gentleman from New York yield 
to me? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON, I think in this question the plain phraseology 
of the resolution is overlooked. The question of terms is not as 
to the rental or the price, but the language is— 
upon terms which so far as possible shall provide benefits to the Gov- 
ernment and to agriculture equal to or greater than those set forth in 
H. R. 518. 


Mr. SNELL. And the general fundamental principles will-be 
earried out in the proposition. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee, 


1 said to the gentleman—— 


And no court could decide. What 
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Mr. BYRNS. As I view this proposition, it seems to me the 
gentlemen lay a little too much emphasis upon the phraseology 
of this resolution, After all, the entire matter will be reported 
back to the House, and the House’ will adopt it or reject it as 
it pleases, and, as I construe this language, it is simply an indi- 
cation to the committee of what the House generally wants the 
committee to consider and report upon. 

Mr. SNELL, I think the gentleman understands it as I do. 

Mr. KEARNS. How did the committee come to determine 
that only a lease should be given? 

Mr. SNELL, That is what we think is the will of Congress, 
to lease and not sell. We are not going into all the definite 
directions as to a lease; that is the one thing that we have had 
trouble about all the way through. We want to give the com- 
mittee an opportunity to use its best judgment. 

Mr. KEARNS. I think the vote against the McKenzie bill 
was for two reasons. 

Mr. SNELL. I voted against it myself. 

Mr. KEARNS. I know the gentleman did. One was because 
they were selling $100,000,000 worth of property for less than 
$5,000,000 ; and the second, they were leasing for 100 years, and 
the Government to pay the greater part of the expense of 
operation. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. “As set forth in H. R. 518, Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session.” That can only refer to the McKenzie bill 
when it passed the House? 

Mr. SNELL. That is the bill we had in mind. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is a fact that at the last ses- 
sion we provided for the appointment of a commission to study 
this proposition? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The commission was headed by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzre] and, as I under- 
stand, the majority report just filed favors, first, a lease; and 
if a satisfactory lease can not be obtained, it recommends 
Government operation? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the resolution contemplate 
the latter part of that recommendation at all, or does this reso- 
lution commit the House to a lease? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not think it commits the House to a 
lease if the lease is not satisfactory. I feel this way, and I 
am willing to state it. We have the property and have got to 
do something in regard to it. If we can not make a satisfac- 
tory lease, it is inevitable that the Government itself will have 
to operate the plant. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. But I am opposed to Government operation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. So am I, except in case a satis- 
factory lease can not be obtained. Why does not the resolution 
contain that phase and give power to the committee to report 
back if it can not make a lease, and make a recommendation 
as to whether the Government shall operate the plant? 

Mr. SNELL. We did not want to go to quite that extent at 
the present time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But at the present time we have 
to decide what we are going to do. 

Mr. SNELL. As far as I know, the desire of the House is to 
lease it, and if we can not do it, there is plenty of time to take 
up.the other phase of it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why not have the committee ad- 
vise the House in regard to it? It can investigate as to the 
lease, and if it can not get a lease, why not direct it to report 
further, so that the House can have the other proposition? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Would not the House, as a matter 
of course, if the committee found that it could not report in 
favor of a lease, have full discretion in the matter? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not see that there is anything in the 
resolution to prevent it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does anybody offer a proposition 
that is more feasible than the one contained in the resolution 
to get rid of this subject? 

Mr. SNELL. I have not heard of any. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Under the resolution, if the com- 
mittee can not make a lease it can dispose of it in some other 
way? 

Mr. SNELL. That necessarily follows. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I will yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
1 this language: 


and upon terms which, so far as possible, shall provide benefits to 
the Government and to agriculture equal to or greater than those 
set forth in H. R. 518. 


That was the McKenzie bill in a previous Congress? 

Mr. SNELL, Yes. A 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Last March President Coolidge 
appointed a commission to investigate and to report to him 
specific recommendations as to what we should do with the 
Muscle Shoals property. He sent the commission’s report to 
Congress on December 10. But there is nothing in this reso- 
lution making the slightest mention of the very important 
work of that commission. Printed copies of its report were 
not sent to the Capitol until last Saturday at about half past 
5 in the afternoon. I have a copy in my hand. It contains 
108 pages and more. There has been no opportunity to 
study it. 

The pending resolution refers to H. R. 515; but why was 
it that no mention was made of the changed attitude of the 
author of H. R. 518, Mr. McKenzie? In his report as chair- 
man of the commission he comes out unequivocally as has been 
said by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CoxNALLx] in favor 
of Government operation if we can not make a satisfactory 
lease. He now specifically mentions his regret that the in- 
vestigation forced him to change his former convictions. But 
we have had no opportunity to study the report and learn the 
reasons for the change. 

Why is it that in the pending resolution no mention is made 
of the attitude of Mr. McKenzie except in the reference to 
H. R. 518. a bill which he virtually repudiates in the report 
which he filed as chairman of the commission? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the Rules Committee was not 
leasing thë property. Our committee was simply trying to set 
up the organization or authorized machinery to negotiate a 
lease, and the proper place to present the report of that in- 
vestigating committee is to the joint commission that this rule 
is creating. They will have jurisdiction over the subject the 
gentleman refers to and not the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time and yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
we have with us an old friend here again thig morning. the 
question of attempting to make some disposition of Government 
properties at Muscle Shoals. This question has been before 
Congress in yarious phases for the last four or five years. 
The House of Representatives has functioned upon the question 
of attempting to establish some policy with reference to the 
disposition of these great properties. Upon bills reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs, on two occasions, the House 
of Representatives has registered its opinion afiirmatively in 
favor of a definite policy for the disposition of the property. 
The last action was taken upon the McKenzie bill, embodying 
the Henry Ford offer, which is referred to in the resolution 
reported by our Committee on Rules and passed this House by 
a very large majority. It went to the Senate, and gentlemen 
are familiar with what happened to the legislation in the 
other branch of the Congress. So at the beginning of a new 
session of Congress we are confronted again with the impera- 
tive duty of making another, I might say, desperate effort to 
see if the wisdom and intelligence of Congress, including both 
bodies, can not come to a definite conclusion, registered in leg- 
islation for the disposition of this property upon which the 
Government has spent so much money. 

I call attention first to the suggestion that the President 
of the United States made in his annual message to Congress, 
and we must recognize the fact that he is not only the head of 
his party but is the Chief Executive of the country, and that 
he must approve such legislation as may be passed. It is ap- 
parent from his message that he is anxious to get this question 
disposed of at this session of Congress. The Rules Committee, 
in presenting this resolution which is before you for consid- 
eration has, in letter and spirit, almost in terms, adopted the 
legislative program suggested by the President in his message 
to Congress. He said: 


I am convinced that the best possible disposition can be made by 
direct authorization of the Congress. As a means of negotiation I 
recommend the immediate appointment of a small joint special com- 
mittee chosen from the appropriate general standing committees of 
the House and Senate to receive bids, which when made should be re- 


I notice at the bottom of page 
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ported with recommendations as to acceptance, upon which a law 
should be enacted, effecting a sale to the highest bidder who will 
agree to carry out these purposes. 


The chairman of the committee has explained the general 
purposes of the resolution. It merely provides for the appoint- 
ment of a legislative commission composed of three Members of 
the House, to be named from the Military Committee, and three 
Members of the Senate, to be named from the Committee on 
Agriculture of that body—commitiees which have had jurisdic- 
tion of this problem from its beginning, and who are assumed 
to be more familiar with all general phases of it than any 
other Members of the Congress, possibly, and to consider bids 
that may be offered from outside sources for the disposition 
of this property through lease to private enterprise. As a 
guide, in a measure, to the action of that committee, this reso- 
lution provides that if possible, if they can receive such bids, 
the legislation that they shall enact shall propose as great or 
greater benefits to the Government and to agricuiture as were 
contained in the McKenzie bill when it passed the House of 
Representatives at the last session. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For a brief question. 

Mr. ROMJUE. There is nothing in this resolution that con- 
templates leasing or contracting at all until after the commis- 
sion has reported. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Absolutely not. It merely establishes 
the machinery, so to speak, by which another effort may be 
made to get a decision of Congress for the disposition of this 
property. It merely amounts to the appointment of a join 
commission. p 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes more to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, as I said in the beginning, 
this is an old question before the Congress of the United 
States, but particularly to the agricultural interests of the sec- 
tion of the country from which I come, and as far as that is 
concerned, a matter of interest to agriculture everywhere in 
the United States. It presents a problem of the most vital con- 
cern. I took occasion a year or two ago when this question 
was up to point out to my friends from the great grain sec- 
tions of the country the constant diminution in the yield of 
their grain crops, as shown by statistics all over the country, 
on account of the deterioration of the soil in those sections. 
The time will come when they are going to be as vitally inter- 
ested in proper fertilization of the soil as we in the South, who 
are now so largely dependent upon it for the production of 
our cotton and corn. A few days ago the Committee on Rules 
reported here and had passed a resolution authorizing the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee to investigate particularly the 
rubber monopoly. General interest has been aroused in that be- 
cause of the fact that we are subject to outside monopoly that 
was controlled by one government, which monopoly had raised 
the price of crnde rubber from 25 to 30 cents a pound up to a 
dollar a pound in a year, and thereby affected most materially 
the owner of each of the 20,000,000 automobiles in the United 
States. I am glad that the attention of the Congress was 
called to this monopoly, particularly at this time, because I 
say to you that the farmers of America, particularly of that 
section of the country from which I come, have, for many 
decades, been subjected to the intolerable, indefensible mo- 
nopoly of the Chilean Nitrate Trust, and from the time that 
we began to import nitrates from Chile, as a necessary and 
essential part of our agricultural operations, there has been 
expended over $1,100,000,000 by Southern farmers mainly to 
supply our needs for Chilean nitrates. 

The condition under which they labor now is that the 
Chilian Government itself exacts from every farmer in America 
who uses Chilian nitrate the sum of $12.55 per ton as an ex- 
port tax. For every ton of fertilizer shipped out of Chile the 
farmers of America are paying that tribute directly into the 
Goyernment of Chile, to say nothing of the profits and the 
cost of transportation and the cost of delivery. 

I want to ask permission, Mr. Speaker, to insert in the 
Recorp some statistics on this question of the Chilian nitrate 
monopoly as affecting agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend bis remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Gentlemen, I do not want to take up 
too much time. There are others who wish to speak. The 
essential purpose of this resolution, whicb has been unani- 
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mously reported by the Committee on Rules, is to get action 
on this question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The President says that in his opinion 
the course that we are pursuing is the best way to get action. 
It is the opinion of all the members of the Committee on Rules, 
who have rather thoroughly considered this question, that this 
is a legitimate and necessary, I might say, piece of machinery 
set up for the purpose of securing action upon it. The report 
of the commission does not bind the Members of the House 
or the Senate. We may not agree with what they report back 
here. It is merely establishing the machinery by which we 
hope they will report something that we shall accept to carry 
out the purposes to which that great project was dedicated. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield now? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask this ques- 
tion of the gentleman: Why was it that no mention was made 
by the gentleman’s committee in this resolution of this im- 
portant report of the committee appointed by the President 
last March, which has made the most voluminous report ever 
made on the subject after a most protracted investigation—an 
illustrated report—which was not accessible to the Members of 
this House until yesterday? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I can answer the gentleman’s question. 
We did not mention it, I will say to the gentleman, because 
we did not think it appropriate or necessary for the purpose 
we had in mind. All of that information will be available 
to this joint commission. [Applause.] 

I now insert the data with reference to the Chilean nitrate 
monopoly: 

CHILEAN NITRATE BY DECADES 

Chilean nitrate importations into the United States were as follows 

for the last two decade years: 


Tons 
Sie, i aire Sa oe rat L eee ̃ A a a Bee eh 293, 574 
1914._.___ EAP A ewes cece: A 
eS SEU RE SATA . 986, 608 
Tons 
1925 imports for 8 months amounted to- 892, 547 
Assuming imports for last 4 months of 1925 amounted to 
same as for last 4 months of 1924, allowing for no 
increase, would add to this the amount o 263, 435 
Making a total estimated importation for the year 
PO OPS eG Sad ES ER IR 1, 155, 982 


The value of this tonnage for 1925 would be $55,024,743. 

Assuming the same rate of increase in the importations of Chilean 
nitrate as for the last two decades, the figures in 1934 would be as 
follows: 

Tons imported in 1934_---~-.-.-.-__-_-.-.--.-.--. 1, 973, 216 
Export tax paid to Chile in 1984__..-_---__________ 24. 724. 396. 48 
Value of importations in 193422 $93, 925, 081. 00 

An export tax is now paid to the Chilean Government on all Chilean 
nitrate imported Into the United States of $12.53 a ton, and the pay- 
ments by the users of Chilean nitrate in the United States to the 
Chilean Government have been as follows for the years stated: 
$3, 678, 482. 22 


7, 067, 533. 97 
— 12,362, 198. 24 


And, on the same basis of increase, would amount in the year 1934 
to $24,724,396.48. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTATIONS OF CHILEAN NITRATE 


[Extract, revised to date, from statement of Gray Silver in hearing on 
nitrates before House Committee on Agriculture, February 20, 1923] 


UNITED STATES THE ONLY GREAT MODERN NATION DEPENDING WHOLLY 
UPON CHILE 


The United States is the only great modern Nation which depends 
wholly upon Chile for its nitrates. During the war when the need 
for ships was so vital our Army, by using German vessels and by 
taking over Dutch steamers and chartering Scandinavian and Jap- 
anese tonnage, had built up a transport fleet which totaled, on No- 
vember 11, 1918, 616 ships comprising some 3,562,000 tons. As a 
result of this policy of depending on Chile for nitrates, however, it was 
necessary to divert 128 of these vessels, aggregating 700,000 tons (or 
20 per cent of the entire transport fleet) for the sole purpose of bring- 
ing this one material, nitrate of soda, from Chile. 

How great our dependence upon Chile was during those war years 
and our increasing need for nitrates in time of peace may be clearly 
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seen from Table 16, showing that as a Nation we have paid more than 
a billion dollars for this single product of the Chilean nitrate fields. 


TABLE 16.—Imports of Chilean nitrate into the United States, 1831 to 
March 1, 1925+ 


CCC Ce | 


@) “uj 0) 
616 31,393 | $2.27 
658 31, 425 2.13 
819 67, 794 3. 60 
758 64, 543 3. 80 
$40 49,452 2.62 
1,115 152, 810 6, 11 |. 
® (G) 
14 54, 966 | 12.64 
2, 589 96, 555 1. 68 
4,207 190, 159 2.02 
3, 024 111, 436 1. 02 
13. 150 563,624 | 1.92 
8, 230 282, 785 1.54 
12, 900 600, 691 2.08 
13, 900 752, 604 2.42 
12, 660 673, 365 2.37 
15, 454 928, 079 2.68 
27,396 1, 452, 730 2.37 
27, 669 1,338,141 2.16 
23,475 968, 615 1. 84 
23,164 1, 055, 360 2.03 
24, 200 1,323,547 | 2.44 
18, 856 973,222 | 2.30 
34, 056 1, 348, 572 1.77 142, 354. 08 
30, 096 1, 805, 110 2. 68 377, 102. 88 
42, 118 2, 356, 183 2. 50 527, 788. 54 
82, 390 3,911,545 2.12 1, 082, 346. 70 
52, 606 2, 336, 661 1.98 659, 153. 18 
54, 108 1, 983, 376 1.64 677, 973. 24 
49, 913 1, 696, 054 1.52 625, 409. 89 
45, 183 1, 681, 825 1. 66 566, 142. 99 
76, 864 2, 614, 161 1.52 963, 105. 92 
79, 890 2, 449, 639 1.37 1, 001, 021. 70 
67,477 2, 275, 021 1.51 845, 486. 81 
91,100 2, 709, 131 1.33 1, 141, 483. 00 
100, 428 2, 923, 374 1.30 1, 258, 362. 84 
109, 883 2 876.816 1.21 1, 376, 583. 39 
04, 661 3, 062, 715 1.44 1, 186, 102. 33 
88, 079 2, 785, 048 141 1, 103, 629. 87 
124, 803 4, 124, 712 1.48 1, 563, 781. 59 
127, 557 3,870, 724 1.35 1, 598, 289. 21 
83, 331 2, 640, 389 1.41 1, O44, 137. 43 
125, 081 2, 729, 750 97 1, 507, 264. 93 
122,314 2.054, 805 75 1. 832, 594. 42 
184, 247 4, 736, 807 1.15 2, 308, 614. 91 
208, 5, 776, 566 1.27 2 551, 220. 77 
192, 321 5, 565, 361 1.29 2, 409, 782. 13 
252, 084 7, 737, 405 L37 3, 188,612. 52 
293, 574 9, 259, 656 141 3, 678, 482. 22 
282, 229 9, 683, 396 1,53 3, 536, 329. 37 
373, 986 13, 117, 887 1.57 4, 686, 044. 58 
342, 073 14, 041, 202 1.8 4, 286, 174. 69 
330, 090 12, 546, 611 1.70 4, 136, 027.70 
353, 494 583, 417 1.59 4, 429, 279. 82 
550, 495 16, 874, 082 1.37 6, 897, 702. 35 
546, 525 17, 101, 140 1.39 6, 847, 958. 25 
481, 739 15, 431, 1.43 6, 036, 189. 67 
589, 136 718, 1.57 7, 381, 874. 08 
564,049 | 17,950,786 | 1.42 7, 067, 533. 97 
577,122 | 16,355, 701 1.2 7, Bl, 338. 66 
1, 071, 728 32, 129, 397 1.35 13, 428, 751. 84 
1, 261, 659 44, 231, 240 1.57 15, 808, 587. 27 
1,607,020 | 70,129,026 | 1.95] 20,135,960. 60 
1, 346, 679 68, 220, 548 2.27 16, 873, 887. 87 
907,041 | 40, 314, 989 1.98 11,365, 223.73 
843, 756 42, 322, 979 2% 10, 572, 262. 68 
303,271 | 14,568,268 | 214 3, 799, 985. 63 
804,529 | 42,947,128 | 214] 11, 208, 448. 37 
650, 278 30, 839, 216 212 8, 147, 983. 34 
16, 920, 536 | 651,302,790 f 208, 774, 321. 96 
Data from official records. + Unavailable. 
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Recapitulation 


Values of nitrates imported into the United States: 
Chilean nitrate imported, 1831 to Mar. 1, 1924 
Chilean export duty (none applied until 1879), 1879 to Mur. 1, 


1924 
Ocean freight, insurance, and commission on Chilean nitrate, 
ß tenaeot N R 
Peruvian nitrate imported, 1831-1888 3 


1, 103, 153, 964. 41 


Note.—The value given here is based on the value at the port in 
Chile and does not include export duty paid to the Chilean Government, 
ocean freight, insurance, commissions, etc. Before 1914 freight from 
Chile to the United States was about $7.50 per ton; at the present time 
(1922) it is about $17.50. In 1879 an export duty was put on nitrate 
shipments from Chile and amounted to about $4.18 per long ton. In 
1880 this duty was raised to $12.53 per long ton and has not been 
changed since that time. The export duty pald to the Chilean Govern- 
ment on all nitrate of soda coming to the United States up to Mar, 1, 
1924, amounts to $208,774,321.96. 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, April, 1924. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Atmon]. 

Mr. ALMON. Can the gentleman from New York give me 
as much? 

Mr. SNELL. I am sorry I can not give it to the gentle- 
man. I have yielded so much of my time that I have none 
left. I can not yield any more time, although I would like to. 

Mr. ALMON. My time will begin now, Mr. Speaker. There 
haye been some iuterruptions. My five minutes begin now? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. ALMON, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
favor the adoption of this resolution. [Applause.] Muscle 
Shoals has been before Congress since the end of the World 
War. When I speak of Muscle Shoals I mean the nitrate 
plants and the steam and water power plants constructed by 
the Government on the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

President Coolidge, in his recent message to Congress, said 
that Muscle Shoals seemed to have assumed a place out of 
proportion to its real importance and that it has been dis- 
cussed in Congress over a period of years and for months at 
a time. He urged the immediate appointment of a small spe- 
cial joint committee, such as is provided for in the present 
resolution, to receive bids and report their recommendation 
for acceptance, together with a bill or resolution for the pur- 
pose of carrying their recommendation into effect. He urged 
the importance of private operation of Muscle Shoals for the 
production of nitrates primarily and incidentally for power 
purposes, under conditions which will dedicate it to the public 
purpose for which it was conceived. It can not be claimed 
that the delay on the part of Congress in the enactment of 
legislation which would result in the operation of Muscle 
Shoals for the purpose for which it was conceived and con- 
structed has been due to the fact that it was a difficult 
problem, for as a matter of fact it is a very simple one. It 
is well known to all informed on the subject that it has been 
due to selfish interests. It has met the opposition of the 
fertilizer interests and the water-power interests. The ferti- 
lizer interest does not want fertilizer made at Muscle Shoals. 
The water-power interest wants it converted into a great super 
water-power development. 

Why do I say it is a simple problem? Let me tell you very 
briefly its origin and purpose. In 1916, a year before we en- 
tered the World War, there was incorporated section 124 of 
the national defense act which directed the President to con- 
struct one or more nitrogen plants to be operated by steam or 
water power, one or both, to be used for the manufacture of 
explosives for war purposes in war times and for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer for the benefit of agriculture in times of 
peace. The President ordered the plants built at Muscle 
Shoals. Two nitrate plants and a large steam plant were con- 
structed during the war, and a great water-power dam, known 
as the Wilson Dam, at Muscle Shoals was begun during the 
war and has since been completed. 

Now, there is nothing left for Congress to do except to make 
provision for the operation of this development for the pur- 
poses for which it was built. That is to manufacture fertilizer 
now during peace times for the benefit of agriculture in the 
production of cheap fertilizer, one of the greatest needs of the 
farmer in this day and time. If it is not operated in peace 


Average ocean freight rate of $5,376 per long ton and average rate of $4.48 for insur- 
ance, commissions, etc., used from Sept. 30, 1922, to Mar. 1, 1924. See Department 
of Commerce Trade Inf, Bull. No. 170, p. 5. 

t Chile was given the bulk of the Peruvian nitrate lands by the treaty of Ancon 
. and has held them ever since. Practicaily no nitrate imports from Peru into 
the United States have been reported after 1888. 
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times but is allowed to stand idle and rust out and the ma- 
chinery become obsolescent, it would be of no value as a war 
plant in the event of war. 

The congressional committee provided for in this resolution 
is directed to conduct negotiations for the lease of Muscle 
Shoals for a term of 50 years upon terms which so far 
as possible shall provide benefits to the Government and 
to agriculture equal to or greater than the bill which passed 
the House during the last Congress accepting the offer of 
Henry Ford for Muscle Shoals, except that the lease shall be 
for a period not to exceed 50 years. This committee to re- 
port its recommendation to Congress not later than April 1, 
1926. à 

It will be remembered that the Ford bill required the pro- 
duction of so much fertilizer and the sale of the same direct 
to the farmers at a price not greater than 8 per cent, over and 
above the cost of production and the payment of a reasonable 
interest for the use of the water power. That bill passed the 
House by an overwhelming majority. It had the indorsement 
of not only the farmers of the Nation but practically every one 
else except selfish interests which would have been affected by 
the operation of these plants by Henry Ford. 

When Congress adjourned without action on this bill by 
the Senate, Mr. Ford withdrew his offer. At the short session 
Senator Unperwoop offered as a substitute for the Ford bill a 
bill authorizing the President to lease the plants on stipulated 
conditions and that bill met with the approval of both Houses 
of Congress, and a conference report was finally agreed upon, 
but Congress adjourned on the 4th of March before a vote 
could be had on the conference report by the Senate. 

Frequent statements haye been made that fertilizer could 
not be made at Muscle Shoals cheaper than present prices. 
When you hear such a statement made you may take it for 
granted that it is made for selfish purposes or a lack of infor- 
mation. It has been clearly demonstrated by fertilizer experts 
before the committees of Congress that fertilizer can be made 
cheaper at Muscle Shoals than the present prices. If this be 
not true, why do the fertilizer interests continue to oppose the 
operation of these plants for the manufacture of fertilizer 
either by a lessee or by the Government? European countries 
are utilizing their war plants for the benefit of agriculture, 
and so successfully that they haye ceased to import nitrates 
from Chile. If this can be done in European countries, it can 
be done in this country, and if it is not done it can not be con- 
strued otherwise than a reflection upon the Congress. 

Congress disposes of many big and important problems, far 
greater than Muscle Shoals, to the satisfaction of the American 
people, and let it be hoped that this will be done at this session 
as regards Muscle Shoals. A failure to do this would be noth- 
ing less than a national calamity. The farmers of the country 
have grown impatient; the country has grown impatient at 
the failure of Congress to provide for the operation of Musele 
Shoals, and the President, judging from his recent message to 
the Congress on this subject, has also grown impatient over 
the long delay. The nitrate plants have been standing idle 
for seven years, and the water pours oyer the spillways of the 
great $50,000,000 power dam at Muscle Shoals, and the farmers 
continue to suffer for more and cheaper fertilizer while Con- 
gress wrangles over Muscle Shoals. The country is expecting 
action at this session of Congress, and a failure can not be 
explained to the satisfaction of the American people. If proper 
and satisfactory legislation on this subject is not enacted at 
this session, I do not believe that it will be the fault of the 
House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, when this question of the dis- 
position of Muscle Shoals was before the House in March, 
1924, there was vigorous opposition from a minority, of whom 
I was one. The objections which I alleged at that time 
were; First, the utter inadequacy of the Ford offer; second, it 
did not square with the policy of the Government as to the 
development of water power as embodied in the Federal Water 


Power Commission act of 1920; and third, that the develop- 


ment of the manufacture of nitrates, whether for powder, 
explosives, or for agriculture, was in flux. 

I am decidedly in favor of the passage of this resolution. 
Something should be done to utilize the large investment which 
the Government has made at Muscle Shoals, and that speedily. 
I may say that the commission appointed must feel that a 
graye responsibility is placed upon it, and I trust it will bring 
in a report with which the House can concur. The third of the 
objections which I made in March, 1924, however, is still 
effective, that the manufacture of nitrates and of the basic 
materials for fertilizers is still in flux, with a development 
which would seem to indicate that the methods adopted at the 
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beginning of the construction of this plant at Muscle Shoals 
are now, in a measure, discredited. 

There are two processes utilized in this country for the 
production of nitrates—the cyanamide, which is to be used at 
plant No. 2, and the direct synthetic process, popularly known 
as the Haber process, at plant No. 1. House bill 518, passed by 
the House in the last Congress gives express approval to the 
cyanamide process and requires the grantee or lessee of the 
plant to maintain nitrate plant No. 2 (sec. 14, pars. a and b). 

Two questions arise: First, is it wise to commit ourselves 
to use the power at Muscle Shoals for manufacture by the 
eyanamide process; and, second, is it best to bind ourselves 
to the use of*that power, or a very considerable part of it, for 
the manufacture of nitrates? 

It is with great hesitation that I criticize the policy out- 
lined in this resolution; for if the action of past Congresses 
is to be our guide, the language of this resolution is appro- 
priate and proper when it states that the committee must con- 
duct negotiations for a lease of the nitrate and power prop- 
erties for the production of nitrates primarily and incidentally 
for power p . I am compelled to state, Mr. Speaker, 
however, that I doubt the expediency of that order, “ nitrates 
primarily and power incidentally,” for the reason that most 
remarkable progress has been made in the last 10 years in 
the manufacture of nitrates. I do not stand here either to 
defend or attack the manufacturers of fertilizers or to express 
an opinion whether a sufficient supply can be obtained at a 
reasonable price from private enterprise. I recognize that we 
owe a special responsibility—I may say a duty—to the Gov- 
ernment to provide means for the manufacture of nitrates for 
powder and explosives in case of war, and that we should have 
special consideration for the farming interest, which has a 
crying need for fertilizers not merely in the locality of Muscle 
Shoals but all over the country. The information upon which 
I have relied, both in 1924 and now, has been derived, not from 
private sources, but from officials of the Bureau of Fixed Nitro- 
gen Research in the Department of Agriculture. Upon the 
questions in issue I wish especially to give some extracts from 
an article upon the “Trend of deyelopments in the nitrogen 
problem,” by Mr. J. M. Braham, who was until recently con- 
nected with the Fixed Nitrogen Bureau. He has made ex- 
tensive examination of processes in Europe and elsewhere 
and is a leading expert upon the subject. He says: 


There are three processes now in operation on a large scale for 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. These are commonly referred to 
as the are, the cyanamide, and the direct synthetic ammonia proc- 
esses. = „ s 

Are process: The are process, in which nitrogen becomes chemically 
combined with oxygen by passing air through an electric arc, was put 
into operation in Norway in 1905. 

. * * s Ld * * 

The main handicap of this process is its enormous power require- 
ment, about 68,000 kilowatt-hours per metric ton of nitrogen fixed. 
Its commercially successful operation for fertilizer production is there- 
fore limited to countries having very cheap water power. 

s * * . . . » 

Cyanamide process: The cyanamide process, in which nitrogen is 
fixed by combination with finely powdered calcium carbide at rela- 
tively high temperature, was developed in Germany shortly after the 
are process was put into operation in Norway. It requires less than 
one-fourth the eleetrie power of the are process per ton of nitrogen 
fixed, and hence it has been much more widely employed. In 1913 
there were cyanamide plants in operation in nine countries, with a 
combined capacity of approximately 84,000 metrie tons of nitrogen. 
Owing to the great demand for nitrogen during the war there was 
a tremendous increase in the production of cyanamide, and in 1918 
there were in operation or under construction 86 cyanamide plants, 
with a combined capacity of nearly 325,000 tons of nitrogen. One of 
these was United States Nitrate Plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
with a capacity of 40,000 tons of nitrogen per year, the largest 
cyanamide plant in the world, A number of war-built cyanamide 
plants have since been scrapped and otbers have remained idle, as 
in the case of the Muscle Shoals plant. The present annual rate of 
fixation by the cyanamide process is about 140,000 metric tons. This 
is somewhat more than four times the production for 1913, but 
represents less than half of the productive capacity of existing plants. 

The chief disadvantage of the cyanamide process is that the product, 
calcium cyanamide, has not proved entirely satisfactory as a fertilizer 
material for general use. In this country another limitation is that 
the product can not safely be used except in small quantities in mixed 
fertilizers containing acid phosphate. Although cyanamide can be con- 
verted. into other forms of fertilizer nitrogen, such as ammonium 
sulphate and urea, the conyersion costs have thus far been too high to 
enable the product te compete with by-product ammonlum sulphate 
and Chilean nitrate. The quantity of calcium cyanamide, as measured 
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by the nitrogen content, bas been very materially improved during the 
past few years, but there have been no decided improvements in the 
process in the last 10 or 12 years, and it is gradually being super- 
seded by the direct synthetic ammonia processes. 

Direct synthetic process: The outstanding developments in nitrogen 
fixation at present are in the synthetic ammonia process, and it is in 
this direction that a reduction in the cost of fixed nitrogen can be con- 
fidently expected. This process, which consists in forming ammonia 
directly from the elements under conditions of high pressure and rela- 
tively high temperature in the presence of a catalyst, was first operated 
on a commercial scale in 1913 in Germany. The urgent need for nitro- 
gen by Germany during the World War led to the construction of two 
huge fixation plants, one at Oppau, with a capacity of 100,000 metric 
tons of nitrogen per year, and one at Merseburg, with a 200,000-ton 
capacity. It will be noted that the annual output of these two plants 
alone is nearly equivalent in nitrogen to that produced in Chile at the 
present time. 

> . * * . * * 

There are now 14 synthetic ammonla plants in operation in the 
various countries (3 in the United States), with a combined capacity 
of about 320,000 metric tons annually, and several are under construc- 
tion. The two large German plants previously mentioned produce 
more than 90 per cent of the total output by these processes. 

The production and purification of hydrogen is the main problem in 
the synthetic ammonia process, and is the chief item of cost. In the 
Haber-Bosch process the hydrogen is obtained through the production 
of water gas from coke; in the Clande process it is obtained by frac- 
tionation of coke-oven gas; and in the Casale process by the electro- 
lytic decomposition of water. The power requirement of synthetic 
ammonia processes depends upon the method of hydrogen production, 
but as ordinarily operated—that is, water-gas hydrogen—it is only 
about one-fourth that of the cyanamide process. During the past 
three years important advances have been made in the synthetic 
ammonia processes not only m hydrogen production and purification 
but in the simplification in plant design and operation and also in the 
catalysts required. It appears probable that with these improvements 
ammonia can be produced in this country in a large installation at 5 
to 6 cents per pound. This, it will be noted, is much below the present 
market level for by-product ammonia, for example. 

* * 2 * 0 * . 

As previously indicated, the order of development of the processes is 
are, cyanamide, and synthetic ammonia, It will be noted that the 
power requirement of the cyanamide process is only about 22 per cent 
that of the are process, and that for the synthetic ammonia process, 
obtaining hydrogen from coal or coke, only 6 per cent. These figures, 
together with those for relative production by the various processes, 
show very clearly the trend in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in 
the direction of smaller and smaller electric-power requirements. In 
other words, nitrogen fixation is changing from what may be termed 
an “electrochemical industry” to a chemical one. 

* . s — . „ . 


I may say that similar opinions have been expressed by 
prominent chemical engineers. 

The conclusion to be reached is that it is very donbtful 
whether any plan for utilization of power at Muscle Shoals 
should embody a committal to the cyanamide process or, in- 
deed, to any process for obtaining nitrates by the use of water 
power. It should be noted that at the two very large plants in 
Germany, located at Oppau and Merseburg, brown coal is the 
source of power. I will quote further from an article by Dr. 
Frederick G. Cottrell director of the Fixed Nitrogen Research 
Laboratory in the Department of Agriculture. He says: 

Muscle Shoals is on the extreme western edge of the as yet unde- 
veloped high-tension power net of the Southeast and holds a strategic 
position in relation to proposed future power distribution, including 
the Mississippi Valley itself. With this potential demand for power 
for the rapidly developing public utilities and industries of this section 
common sense warns us to be cautious how we come to think in terms 
of long periods of tying up a particular form of energy to a particular 
branch of manufacture. It is only by a relatively free play of competi- 
tive factors, both technical and economic, that we can hope to see our 
industries struggle healthily forward to their fullest and most economic 
development. 

It may be, for example, that with outlets and prices for electric 
power existing at the time of completion of the Wilson Dam nitrogen 
can be fixed with the aid of electric power cheaper than by the use of 
coke and coal, but the inevitable drift of economic and technical de- 
velopment will be away from this situation, and before we postulate 
our whole plan of action on such a situation we should carefully con- 
sider its probable duration and the necessary readjustments which 
changing conditions will later almost certainly make desirable. 


In view of these facts I am not altogether satisfied with the 
form of this resolution, but the urgent demand for action and 
the hope that the proposed joint committee will be able to rec- 
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ommend some solution which will provide for the most helpful 
use of this water power, constrain me to give it cordial support. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield 22% 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, during the last Congress 
the House provided for a commission to consider proposals 
for the disposition of Muscle Shoals. That commission has 
been at work ever since. It has considered numerous bids and 
has recently made its report. Whether it found a satisfactory 
bidder—that is, one which would be satisfactory to Congress— 
I do not know, beeause the report is only just now available 
and we have not had an opportunity to examine it. By the 
pending resolution we now create another Muscle Shoals com- 
mittee to receive more proposals and to again report to Con- 
gress. Its report is provided to be made at a time very late 
during the present session, so that probably the matter will be 
again delayed until the next session. The resolution is ad- 
mirably adapted to insure that no action for the disposition 
of Muscle Shoals will be taken during the present session of 
Congress, That was not the purpose of those who are pushing 
it, but had that been the purpose it could not have been more 
ingeniously concocted. 

The resolution creates a commission consisting of three 
members of the House Military Affairs Committee to be se- 
lected by the Speaker and three members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry to be selected by the Vice 
President. The selections will be made by gentlemen of char- 
acter and patriotism, but who nevertheless are opposed to 
the fullest development of Muscle Shoals. Therefore it is not 
going far afield when I venture to predict that the majority of 
the commission will be gentlemen who are at heart opposed to 
the fullest development of Muscle Shoals. They will be of 
those who prefer that Muscle Shoals be operated if possible so 
as not to compete with, existing business concerns. What is 
proposed, therefore, is to turn Muscle Shoals over to be handled 
by those who may fairly be called its enemies. 

The Committee on Rules who reported this resolution are 
in full harmony. Oh, “ how blessed it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.” Those who had the opportunity of giving 
this matter the fullest consideration come here and with no 
opposition whatever they lay this matter before us and leave 
us poor, unguided souls to rely solely upon natural cussedness 
and the initiative of the moment and the little general informa- 
tion we have to make the best we can out of it. “His majesty's 
opposition,“ so far as this measure is concerned, has completely 
disbanded and marched to the rear. 

But this is not a novel situation in the present Congress. We 
are, indeed, in a happy country. We live in a golden age. It 
is a time of political amity—an era of political good feeling. 
We have gone back to the times of Monroe. Bipartisanship 
has knocked on our door and we haye opened and here it is. 

The honored presiding officer of this Chamber [Mr. Lone- 
WORTH] referred in his inaugural address to a two-party sys- 
tem as “the American system.” I condole with the gentleman, 
I weep with him. He has seen the great “American system“ 
disbanded. We no longer have a two-party system. We bave 
only a bipartisan system. 

We had a great tax bill before the House a few days ago; 
they called it “a bipartisan bill.” The committee members 
who represented the opposition did not oppose. They were in 
complete accord with the regular Republican majority and 
voted down every amendment, whether originating upon their 
own side or upon the other side. Again, this morning we were 
treated to a similar experience in which a resolution intro- 
duced by the honored gentleman who is leader of the minority 
[Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee] was unanimously reported by the 
Judiciary Committee controlled by a Republican majority, ad- 
voented by its chairman, and put through the House without 
debate. The real opposition were not given a chance to debate 
it. Another bipartisan measure! Oh, how I love these eras 
of amity, but I wonder whether they are going to produce any 
goed results for the country. 

I have the thought that the business of an opposition party 
is to oppose, and that they ought at least to give the country 
some fair criticism and exposition of a measure and some 
opportunity to know what they have learned in the committee 
hearings. I think the center aisle in this Chamber should 
stand for something. But it does not stand for a thing on 
earth. There are just as good Democrats on the Republican 
side of the aisle as there are on this side, and God help us, 
there are just as good Republicans over here as there are on 
that side. [Laughter and applause.] I think, Mr. Speaker, 
we would do well to abolish the central aisle and enter from 
the side, “sidle in” as it were. Sidling in would be an appro- 
priate manner of entrance for an opposition which does not 
oppose, 7 
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Here we are going through this form again with more biparti- 
sanship and the committee in complete amity, and they are 
particularly in accord in providing that no claims of industry 
shall be considered by this commission when proposals are 
made to dispose of Muscle Shoals. 

Mr, FREAR. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In just one second, as soon as I finish 
this fine oratorical period. 

They have proyided by this resolution that Muscle Shoals 
shall be disposed of “for the production of nitrates primarily 
and incidentally for power purposes.” Those who might want 
to use Muscle Shoals to produce electric energy for industrial 
purposes are not to be permitted to make any bids under this 
measure. The only bidders whose bids can be considered are 
those who agree to make nitrates and those who want to ped- 
dle power to the country, namely, and to wit, the Alabama 
Power Co. and its affiliates—those who want to keep Muscle 
Shoals out of competition with power which they are producing 
at other points, The Alabama Power Co. or some friendly in- 
terest are to be the only eligible bidders. The terms will fit 
them only. It would be a more direct method to proyide that 
only they may bid. 

Mr. FREAR. Referring to the statement the gentleman has 
made regarding the center aisle, many of us over on this side 
are very proud of the gentleman, and I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether he measures up to 100 per cent Democracy 
and whether he has been deposed from any of his committee 
assignments because of his independence? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will say to the gentleman that my 
presence in the Democratic caucus on this side is not nearly 
so important as his would have been in regular Republican 
councils had he been in position to cast the deciding vote 
upon measures presented by the Republican leadership. In 
other words, the reason the gentleman was kicked out was 
because they do not need him any longer. 

Mr. FREAR. But my position was the same in opposition 
to the Alabama Power Co. and with reference to Muscle Shoals 
long before the gentleman came to Congress. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I was about to say to the gentleman 
that I am not absolutely sure that my Democracy is consid- 
ered regular. Oh, yes, I wear the yoke. I put it on my 
shoulders and I groan and I grunt and I go forward, and 
lean against my fellow ox, for, of course, I am an ox when I 
wear a yoke. I wear the yoke of party regularity as best 
I can; but let me say to the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
it is not a case in which the galled jade does not wince. I 
cry aloud. I am not the captain of my soul, I am compelled 
to be reasonably regular, but I am no more regular, let me 
say to the gentleman, than I have to be. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I do not try very hard to be regular on “ bipartisan” 
measures, 

Now, the supporters of this measure have fixed it so that 
Muscle Shoals can not be used by industry. Did you know 
that, I ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]? Did 
you know that, I ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gan- 
RETT} and the other able gentleman on the committee? Did 
you do that intentionally? Did you want to fix it so that 
aluminum can not be made in competition with the Aluminum 
Trust, so that carborundum can not be made there? Was it 
your design to fix it so that carbide tool steel and steel alloys 
could not be produced? Was that your purpose? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for an answer? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As far as I am concerned, I will say that 
the purpose I had in mind in supporting the resolution is to be 
consistent along the line I have advocated for five years, and 
that is the use of that power primarily for the manufacture 
of cheaper fertilizer. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Then why did you not put ferti- 
lizer in the resolution? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Why not allow the use of the surplus 
electric energy for industry, for the production of aluminum 
and these other necessary materials? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman see anything in the 
resolution that makes it impossible, if the report of the com- 
mittee should be voted down, where the Congress could not 
say what should be done with it? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am in favor of a square deal with 
all those who may desire to bid on Muscle Shoals—to be fair 
both to the people and to the bidders. I do not want to 
restrict the matter so that we will be turning it over to the 
Alabama Power Co. I am willing to come out in the open. 

Now I want to read the whole paragraph carrying the joker 
clause. I am not making this speech for my constituents— 
I am making it for you. 
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The paragraph reads: 


The committee is authorized and directed to conduct negotiations 
for a lease of the nitrate and power properties of the United States at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., including the quarry properties at Waco, Ala., 
for the production of nitrates primarily and incidentally for power pur- 
poses, in order to serve national defense, agriculture, and industrial 
purposes, and upon terms which, so far as possible, shall provide bene- 
fits to the Government and to agriculture equal to or greater than 
those set forth in H. R. 518, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, 
except that the lease shall be for a period not to exceed 50 years. 


Note it carefully expressly provides that the lease shall 
be only for the production of nitrates and power. Aluminum 
carbide and steel alloys are not produced by power, they are 
produced by heat. It will not be possible for a concern which 
wants to use the energy generated at Muscle Shoals, in the 
electrical furnace for the smelting of aluminum or other mate- 
rials that industry needs, to make a bid. 

If there is a lawyer in this House who has not been here so 
long that he has forgotten the law, I have no doubt what his 
construction of the paragraph will be. The commission can not 
possibly consider a proposal to use any part of the electric 
energy for the purposes of industry. 

We do not need much additional power in Alabama at pres- 
ent. The Alabama Power Co. under normal conditions is pro- 
ducing about all the power we need. You can not operate 
Muscle Shoals to success by confining it to the produc- 
tion of power, nor by providing that it shall be used to operate 
nitrate plants and the balance be devoted to power purposes— 
the demand for the power is not there. It will be a failure in 
the hands of anyone to hold under such restrictions except it 
be held merely to keep it out of competition with the Alabama 
Power Co. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am in entire sympathy with the 
views that the gentleman expresses in criticism of the resolu- 
tion if the resolution is susceptible of that interpretation. 
However there are some facts—— : 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not yield to the gentleman fur- 
ther. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I want to say that this provi- 
sion—— 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have read the resolution. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to this provision? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I can not yield further for the gen- 
tleman to try to cut the gizzard out of my argument by legal 
quibbles. [Laughter.] His is a typical House interruption— 
not trying to throw Hght upon the issue, but to hamstring the 
speaker. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. For the same purpose? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. With reference to the preceding question 
by gentlemen favoring the resolution. Is not that practically 
repudiating the commission on the report they sent in at the 
close of the last session? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I so interpret it. I do not know what 
other interpretation can be given. They propose to wipe out 
what the Muscle Shoals Commission did and start all over 
again. 

Now, I want to say this. Electric energy is too valuable to 
be used for the production of power, I want gentlemen not 
familiar with the subject to consider that carefully. You can 
not afford to use electric energy to run street cars and to turn 
wheels; it is worth too much to industry to be used for such 
purposes. 

What use do they make of the electric energy generated at 
Niagara Falls? What do they use it for? 

In Buffalo, 30 miles away, practically all the power that is 
used is generated by coal hauled 200 miles from Pennsylvania. 
Electricity is too valuable at Niagara Falls to be used for 
lights and power by a city only 30 miles away. What is it 
used for? The biggest share of it is used by the aluminum 
company in smelting aluminum. The next biggest share is 
used by the Union Carbide Co. in producing carbide. Then 
there is the carborundum company and the concerns producing 
quick steel and steel alloys and various other things that 
require the electric furnace. They are the people who can 
use electricity to the best advantage. You can not afford to 
use it for power when you can use it in electric furnaces. Why 
is that? In electric furnaces from 2,500 to 3.500 degrees of 
heat may be developed. You can not generate that much heat 
by combustion, except with greatest difficulty. Somewhere 
from 1.200 degrees to 2,000 degrees of heat is about all that you 
can do with combustion. Therefore, when you are dealing with 
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products that require this intense heat you must use the electri¢ 
furnace. These are facts that I am stating to you. 

The electric energy generated at Niagara Falls is worth twice 
as much to the aluminum company and the carbide company 
and the carborundum company and the steel-alloy concerns as 
it is to anybody for turning wheels or pulling street cars. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Does the gentleman consider that 
the use of the word “power” in the resolution excludes uses 
about which he is speaking now? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Absolutely. Heat does not come from 
power; electric furnaces are not heated by power. Electricity 
never becomes power until it takes a certain form which adapts 
it to the turning of wheels and the pulling of cars. You do not 
use power in an electric furnace. Tou use energy. You exclude 
the electric furnace by using the word power. I do not think 
that the committee really meant to exclude bidders who want 
to heat electric furnaces. I do not think they really meant to 
say, Oh, no; you shall not use any of this for industry.” I 
do not think they meant that; I think they did not know just 
what they were doing. I am trying to be as light on them as I 
ean, They were just ignorant. [Laughter.] I am sure I 
would never attribute to my good friend from Alabama, Mr. 
BANKHEAD, whom I love and respect, any thought except of 
the very highest and most patriotic, particularly as regards his 
native State. He is one of our very ablest and best Members. 
[Applause.] But I invite him to consider with all deliberation 
what I have said. Of course, he has his conscience, and that 
is a serious thing; but he also has the people of Alabama to 
answer to. If they know that there is a joker in this resolu- 


tion, and believe that its purpose is to keep from bidding on 


Muscle Shoals those industrial interests that could use it to the 
z adyantage, I do not think they will take it in very good 
rit. 

The thing for those to do who are responsible for this reso- 
lution is to put it before this House in such shape so that 
it can be amended. You bring this resolution here and say, 
Here is this lozenge; swallow it, darn you, swallow it.” 
Haye all the Andy Gumps come to Congress? [Laughter.] 
Are we so simple that we will take the pill whether we like 
it or not? You will never get this resolution through the 
Senate in its present form. I suppose a good many will 
accept that as a justification for voting for it and say, Oh, 
well, it will not pass anyhow.” If that is the congressional 
method, Ged spare the country from it! 

I do not fayor Government ownership and operation for 
Muscle Shoals. It is not an ideal situation for such opera- 
tion. If the supply of water was constant and it was a 365-day- 
a-year proposition as it is at Niagara Falls, I should say that 
it would be a crime against the country to turn it over to pri- 
vate exploitation. But it is not. The primary power is ayail- 
able there only from six to nine months in the year, and 
there are times during the year when there is only a very 
small amount of energy available because the water is so low. 
The ideal proposition for Muscle Shoals was the offer made 
by Mr. Ford. He could have operated Muscle Shoals at 
great advantage to himself and to the country. He wonld 
have used electric furnaces there to make the materials that 
he needs in his business. He would have operated the nitrate 
plant and instead of selling the power generally over the coun- 
try and depending on that for the balance of his income, he 
would have gathered together a lot of workingmen and begun 
the production of aluminum and quick steel and other things 
that he needs for his automobiles. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield fiye minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have constantly opposed 
every measure that has been brought in looking toward giving 
Muscle Shoals to private operation. I make no bones about 
that. I believe this plant, after the Government has spent 
over $140,000,000 upon it, should not be turned over to private 
operation. If I believed that this plant under private opera- 
tion was going to provide cheaper fertilizer for the farmers of 
the country I might not oppose it. You are not going to get 
cheaper fertilizer, and the time is not distant when you will 
realize it. If all of the speeches in favor of private operation 
of Muscle Shoals made on the floor of this House could be 
converted into fertilizer we would have the richest soil on 
earth. I predict that the farmers of the country will derive 
no benefit. Fertilizer produced by a private corporation oper- 
ating for profits will cost as much as it does to-day. This 
resolution is only a conscience easer. They are bringing in one 
resolution after another so that they will finally justify them- 
selyes in turning over this plant to private operation. It is a 


sham; it is a mockery. Do you not suppose the favored lessee’ 
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has already been selected; and yet in the last days of the last 
Congress we were told to vote for a resolution on a vive voce 
vote to appoint a commission to study the proposition, and 
when the commission finally decided that it is doubtful whether 
the plants can be profitably leased and the rights of the Gov- 
ernment protected, and that in all likelihood against their own 
will Goyernment operation is the only solution, you come in 
with a resolution immediately upon the publication of the 
report, and you are going to jam it through the House. I know 
I have not a chance in the world to defeat this resolution, but 
for the purpose of the Recorp I now prophesy that the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from the State of Alabama will be the 
first to see the folly of their attitude. 

It will not take long for the country to learn that the 
greatest power plant in the world belonging to all of the people 
has been given to some favorite corporation for private profits. 
And it will not be long before the farmers of the country 
realize that they have been bunkoed again. 

I have no quarrel with the Republican side of the House. 
Their President; the acknowledged leader of their party, rec- 
ommends this measure, and you are going through with it, 
and you are assuming the responsibility for it. He is not only 
the acknowledged leader of the Republican Party, he is also, 
by acquiescence and by the conduct of the minority in this 
House, the leader of the present Democratic Party in this 
country. [Laughter.] 

You can not get away from it, gentlemen. You are jumping 
through the hoop. You gentlemen on the Democratic side are 
more regular Republicans than the most regular on the Repub- 
lican side of the House. I[Laugliter.] Why, if this conduct of 
the House continues, by which you acquiesce in everything that 
comes along in this bipartisan spirit, we should put a sign on 
the doors of this House reading, “ Stop thinking, ye who enter 
here.” We are not supposed to think any more. Recommenda- 
tions and unanimous reports come out of committees. Time is 
limited. We virtually go on our knees asking for five minutes’ 
time. It is given to us because they know we haye not any 
chance at all. This morning that very important resolution of 
inquiry to the State Department was passed in the same way, 
and now you come along with the greatest project, the most 
yaluable piece of property in the hands of the Government, and 
with the pretense that you are going to provide cheaper 
fertilizer you are going to jam it through. Oh, you are going 
to provide better dividends for some eastern investors! 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. SNELL. Is that statement of yours absolutely true as 
to the allotment of time? Did I not offer the gentleman five 
minutes? As fair as I was to you, do you say that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I submit to the gentleman that five 
minutes is not sufficient to oppose a measure of this magnitude 
[Applause. } 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON ]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, most of you people who are present to-day know my 
attitude as to Muscle Shoals and what I think ought to be 
done with it. There is one thing, however, that I think I shall 
be able to prove to the satisfaction of this House if I can get 
the time sometime in the future, regardless of what its atti- 
tude may be as to Muscle Shoals and its development, and that 
is that it can never be successfully operated as a fertilizer 
plant. The idea that we are going to get cheaper fertilizer 
as the result of the operation of Muscle Shoals or any lease 
that can be made is the sheerest kind of bunk. This ery of 
cheap fertilizer is a sham battle of the first order. It has not 
any basis of fact, and no facts can be established which would 
warrant anyone in believing that such can be secured by 
private or other operation. Any man who knows anything 
about chemistry, or anything about electric power, or anything 
about the manufacture of fertilizer, or anything about the new 
processes practiced in Europe, in Germany and other places 
where fertilizer is made, knows that you can not manufacture 
nitrates at Muscle Shoals by means of electric power in com- 
petition either with the importations or the domestic manufac- 
ture by chemical means. It simply can not be done. In other 
words, the idea of holding Muscle Shoals as a great fertilizer 
proposition for the benefit of the American farmer to my 
mind is nothing more than a camouflage held out here to 
deceive us respecting the real purpose of this resolution. 
Leasing the plant is not going to give us any cheaper fertilizer, 
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ee is not going to give us any chance to get our money 
ck. 

In order to get cheaper fertilizer at Muscle Shoals what do 
you propose to do? What did the Ford proposition purport to 
do? You have got to pay to the operator of the nitrate plant 
an enormous subsidy in the way of free electric energy, and 
even then I doubt if it is possible to manufacture nitrates in 
competition with importers or with manufacturers using mod- 
ern processes in this country. 

Muscle Shoals can be operated by the Goyernment beyond 
any possible question for industrial and power purposes, and 
be made to return its entire cost, however extrayagant that 
may be, in a period of less than 30 years. That can be con- 
clusively proven to any man whose eyes are not blinded and- 
whose ears are not estopped to see and hear the facts. 

What is the purpose of this resolution? Certainly the pur- 
5 5 of it is to prevent any possibility of governmental opera- 

on. 

The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. McKenzie, stood before 
this House at the last session and defended the Ford proposi- 
tion. He was against any kind of governmental operation. 
But, Mr. Speaker, like any other student who has given his 
time and attention to the question and honestly studied the 
facts, with a view to finding that solution which is the fairest 
and most just to the people, he was driven to the conclusion 
before he got through that the most feasible method after all 
Was governmental operation. At any rate, that is the way I 
read his conclusion as head of the Muscle Shoals inquiry com- 
mission. This plant can not be leased for the purposes des- 
ignated in this resolution or for the purposes designated in the 
original act and be made a success, and if it operated as a 
fertilizer proposition it will prove to be a white elephant on 
our hands. . 

If this resolution is adopted in its present form and the 
committee assigned to carry out its purpose brings in a recom- 
mendation in accordance with its terms, it is not going to 
release the stranglehold on the South so far as fertilizer is 
concerned. And what is more, it is going to find the clutches 
of the General Electric Co, and the Alabama Power Co. grip- 
ping its throat with added tension. You are not going to have 
any reduction in rates. Neither are you going to have 
very much additional power for industrial purposes. You are 
not going to have anything that will benefit the South to any 
great extent. 

You can not ship fertilizer more than 300 miles; the freight 
cost is too heavy. The only kind of a fertilizer plant that is 
successful anywhere is a local fertilizer plant that takes care 
of its own territory. You can not ship fertilizer across the 
continent. You can ship it only within comparatively short 
distances for local consumption. In addition to that, so far as 
that feature is concerned, I object to the plant being held out 
as a fertilizer proposition and the attempt to make the Ameri- 
can farmer believe that it is going to benefit him by providing 
cheaper fertilizer when it ought to be known that this will not 
be the result. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If this resolution was susceptible 
of the interpretation which the gentleman from Alabama, my 
colleague [Mr. HUDDLESTON], seems to think, no Representative 
from any of the States adjacent to Muscle Shoals would favor 
its passage. The resolution, in my opinion, will confer on any 
special committee that may be appointed thereunder full an- 
thority to consider any lease of this property in line with the 
terms, conditions, and purposes proposed in the offer sub- 
mitted by Mr. Ford, subject to two limitations—one that no 
part of the property is to be sold and the other that no lease 
shall extend for more than 50 years. The Rules Committee 
by the resolution emphasizes its desire and the desire of the 
House that any special committee appointed thereunder must 
give special consideration to offers in line with the Ford pro- 
posal. This clearly appears from its reference to H. R. 518, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, which bill embodied the 
Ford proposal in full. The chairman and other members of the 
Rules Committee have stated this to be their interpretation 
of the resolution, and if it passes no committee appointed 
could question their anthority to consider a lease along these 
broad lines. Let me read a part of the resolution: 


The committee is authorized and directed to conduct negotiations 
for a lease of the nitrate and power properties of the United States 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala., including the quarry properties at Waco, Ala., 
for the production of nitrates primarily and incidentally for power 
purposes, in order to serye national defense, agriculture, and indus- 
trial purposes. 
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The word “incidentally” is clearly intended to emphasize | settled, and this resolution is so broad in its terms that it 


the words “for the production of nitrates primarily,” and to 
call attention to other general purposes which the power can 
serve, Following this language, other words appear in the 
resolution showing it to be the purpose of Congress that such 
benefits to the Government and agriculture as were promised 
in the Ford offer must be conserved and safeguarded. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], in his analysis of 
the Ford offer, calls attention to the fact that it was Mr. 
Ford's purpose to use the power in connection with the pro- 
duction of aluminum and other products of general use; cer- 
tainly, then, there is nothing in this resolution that would 
prevent one submitting a proposal for the lease of the property 
from using the power for the very purposes the importance of 
which the gentleman from Alabama has stressed. 

In my judgment, this House will not approve any lease of 
the property set out in this resolution, unless such lease 
clearly promises a substantial reduction in the present cost of 
commercial fertilizers to farmers, and reasonable rates to con- 
sumers of any surplus electric energy that may be sold by 
the lessor. If such results can not be guaranteed by private 
operation, I feel the Government must maintain and operate 
the plants. In this connection, I wish to quote from remarks 
made by me in the last Congress, as follows: 


The testimony of the experts as brought out in the extensive hear- 
ings before both Senate and House committees was remarkably unani- 
mous in one respect, for all agreed that a reduction of approximately 
50 per cent in the cost of fertilizers to the farmers could reasonably 
be expected to follow the efficient operation of the Muscle Shoals 
nitrate plants. 

In order to illustrate the importance of such a saving to the farmers 
of States adjacent and near to the Tennessee River, as compared with 
any possible saying to power consumers of these States, consider 
how the expenditures of farmers for fertilizers In Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas, as shown by the last 
census, compares with the total expenditures of the public for all 
public utility electric power purchased in these States as recently 
as 1922. 

The fertilizer bill of the farmers of these States amounted to 
$169,419,329 while the entire sales of electric power by all public 
utilities in these States totaled only $65,396,740. A saving of 50 per 
cent in the cost of fertilizers, therefore, would be a greater financial 
benefit to the public than the free gift of the electrical power to 
every consumer in these States, for a saving of about $85,000,000 
would pay the entire electrical power bill, with nearly $20,000,000 to 
spare. 

From what has just been shown, it must be clear to all that the 
Government’s property at Muscle Shoals and the power possibilities 
of the Tennessee are indeed a great national asset—which must be 
conserved and used in times of peace primarily for the benefit of agri- 
culture, to which high purpose it was dedicated by the national de- 
fense act of 1916. 

Surely no one will deny that the Government here has an oppor- 
tunity to render a real service to farmers, and through them to the 
Nation, of such transcendent importance that it would indeed be 
criminal either to long delay or to fail to make wise and effective 
use of such an opportunity. 

We bave now reached that point in our growth and development 
when our agricultural resources must be considered—not only from 
the standpoint of farmers, following a particular occupation for profit, 
but also bearing in mind that agriculture is a great public interest, 
a great public business, having an ever-growing influence and bearing 
upon the fortunes of our Nation and race—for nothing is truer than 
that agriculture is the great mothering oecupation for the mainte- 
nance of civilization. [Applause.] 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, this matter is vital to the farmers of the Nation as 
well as to national defense. 

On the 4th of March, 1924, the House took up the considera- 
tion of the rule under which the McKenzie bill was discussed, 
and the House spent weeks in a full discussion of H. R. 518, 
dealing with Muscle Shoals, and the amendments which were 
offered to it. H. R. 518 then went to the Senate; the Senate 
proposed an entirely new bill, based on an entirely different 
theory, and the bill, with the proposed amendments, did not 
pass. 

This concurrent resolution, providing for a joint committee, 
to be known as the Muscle Shoals Committee, does not make 
any final disposition of the Muscle Shoals question, but this 
proposed resolution does, we all hope, put the Muscle Shoals 
proposition into shape for final disposition. It ought to be 


ought to provide, and apparently does provide, an ultimate 
method for the solution of this question. The joint committee 
proposed to be created by this resolution is not to have any 
final power; final power rests entirely with the House, but this 
joint committee is authorized to negotiate for a lease upon the 
general terms, so far as possible, for national-defense purposes 
and agricultural purposes that were set forth in H. R. 518. 

Now, on March 4, 1924, on page 3561 of volume 65, part 4 
of the Recorp of the Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, I pre- 
sented to the House an analysis of H. R. 518, which is as 
follows: 

M’KENZIP BILL, H. R. 518 

1. (b) Ten million dollars of capital (one company); personal lia- 
bility of Ford limited to formation of corporation with above capital, 
owned by Americans: 

2. (b) United States deeds to company property costing: 


Nitrate “Dist NO r el — 12, 888, 000 
Nitrate plant No. 2, including 90,000-horsepower steam i 
L N SERIE ate es Ta SA IES aS 66, 252, 000 
VS Teale Vy aoe Sie OR Rea il ne 2S ie is ec ee ee 1, 303, 000 
New 40,000-horsepower steam plant and transmission line 
to be erected by Government 8, 472, 000 
BN i tae ats DE eve En oles REE Cee eh Se ey 83, 915, 000 


3. (b) In addition to deeding above properties, United States also 
leases for 100 years the water-power plants, disregarding Federal 
water-power act. 

4. (b) Agrees to make 40,000 tons annually of fixed nitrogen. 

No promise as to amount or cost of power. 

To maintain nitrate plant No. 2 or its equivalent (estimated by 
Ordnance Department to cost not over $100,000 per annum or $10,- 
000,000 in 100 years). 

In case of war 40,000 tons of nitrogen available. 

5. (b) No forfeiture of nitrate plants, steam plants, or quarry for 
violation of agreement; forfeiture under certain conditions of water- 
power lease, Government loses control and ownership of both nitrate 
plants, steam plants, and quarry, except may take over plant No. 2 
in case of war on “ protecting company from losses occasioned by such 
use, and shall return the said property in as good condition as when 
received and reasonably compensate company for the use thereof.” 

6. (b) No right of recapture as to nitrate plants, steam plants, and 
quarry. 

Ford has preferred right to renew water-power leases at end of 100 
years. 

7. (b) In absence of express stipulation, courts would be required to 
value power leases in proceedings to take over power plants by Gov- 
ernment if that should ever be desirable. 

8. (b) No regulation of rates, service, or security issues. 

Profits not regulated except as to fertilizer. 

9. (b) Power available only to Ford plants at Muscle Shoals. 

10, (b) Offers $1,527,512.75 for both nitrate plants, steam plants, 
and quarry, costing Government over $80,000,000, and divests Gov- 
ernment of title to same. 

No sum for research work. 

11. (b) Pays nothing for headwater improvements. 

12. (b) Rental Dams Nos. 2 and 3 for 50 years, 8103, 806,654; total 
for 100 years, $219,964,954. 


In that bill (H. R. 518) there was a provision for a 100-year 
lease; there was a provision for the sale of certain properties, 
and the ones of us in the House who fought that bill fought it 
solely on those grounds. 

This resolution is as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a joint committee, to be known as the Joint Committee on Muscle 
Shoals, is hereby established to be composed of three members to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and three members to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives from the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The committee is authorized and directed to conduct negotiations for 
a lease of the nitrate and power properties of the United States at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., including the quarry properties at Waco, Ala., for 
the production of nitrates primarily and incidentally for power pur- 
poses, in order to serve national defense, agriculture, and industrial 
parposes, and upon terms which so far as possible shall provide benefits 
to the Government and to agriculture equal to or greater than those 
set forth in H. R. 518, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, except that 
the lease shall be for a period not to exceed 50 years. 7 

Said committee shall bave leave to report its findings and recom- 
mendations, together with a bill or joint resolution for the purpose of 
carrying them into effect, which bill or joint resolution shall, in the 
House, have the status that is provided for measures enumerated in 
clause 56 of Rule XI: Provided, That the committee shall report to 
Congress not later than April 1, 1926. 


It provides for a final settlement of the whole matter on the 
basis of a lease not to exceed 50 years, for the best interests of 
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agriculture and national defense, and I am in favor of this | 
resolution and shall yote for it, I have always favored the | 
development of Muscle Shoals for nitrates for fertilizer for the 
farmer in peace and nitrates for powder in war. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me 
that my friend from Alabama [Mr. Hvuppreston], and the 
gentleman from New York IMr. LaGuarpra]—the former 
particularly—are unduly exercised about this resolution. The | 
gentleman from Alabama complained that we did not find in 
this a political issue upon which to draw party lines. I do 
not see where there was any opening for any political issue | 
on this proposition, I do not see where the making of fer- 
tilizer for the use of the farmers presents any more of a 
Republican proposition than it does a Democratic proposition. | 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does it not present the same kind of a 
proposition as the question of the revision of the tariff? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, I do not think so. 
What is there Republican or Democratic about putting fer- 
tilizer under a plant in order to make it grow? [Laughter 
and applause.] I do not know of any; there may be a politi- 
eal issue, but I do not know what it is or where it is. | 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. In other words, neither | 
party has a monopoly of it. 5 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No. Now, as a matter of 
fact, the alarm of the gentleman from Alabama about the 
surplus power not being permitted to go into industry is wholly 
unfounded. Here is what is in the minds of the committee. 
We tried to express in general terms a guide for this commis- | 
sion which is being created, and the thought was for them to | 
follow as closely as possible, and taking changed conditions 
into consideration, what was laid down in the Ford offer. | 
That is the whole proposition. And let me say to the gentle- 
man from Alabama and to the other gentlemen who are opposed 
to this matter that every man who from the beginning has 
been deyoted to the development of that industry for the pur- 
poses provided for in the act of 1916, so far as I know, stands | 
for this resolution and is perfectly satisfied with its terms. 
[Applause.] The effort to inject a political issue and the 
criticism which the gentleman makes of the members of his 
own party because they did not seize upon this in an effort to 
play some sort of partisan politics seems to me to come with 
rather bad grace from the gentleman from Alabama. I can 
understand the gentleman from New York, who says he is in 
favor of Government operation. That would make an issue, 
but the gentleman from Alabama declares himself opposed to 
Government operation. I am opposed to it, too, in the begin- 
ning; but let it be said here and now, because it ought to be 
said, that this matter has stood long enough. Yor seven years 
now that plant has been held there in a stand-by condition. | 
This gives an opportunity for a private lease. This commission | 
is created, and if it is unable to obtain that lease let me say | 
here and now that there is but one alternative. That plant | 
can not be abandoned; it is the greatest plant of its kind in 
the world. The gentleman talks about power being too valuable 
to use in that plant. He tells us of the power and the use of | 
it at Niagara Falls, yet the gentleman must surely know that 
the only cyanamid plant in America was run at Niagara Falls 
and run by power from Niagara Falls. This resolution ought | 
to pass. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee | 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the debate on 
this resolution, and inasmuch as the only opposition pre- 
sented on the floor comes from the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. WIILIAuSON J, who objects because it comes as 
a unanimous report from the Committee on Rules, I will not 
take any further time of the House but shall ask for a vote 
on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Huppieston) there were—ayes 248, noes 27. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and | 
nays. > 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of taking this vote by the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After | 
counting.] Eleven gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient num- 
ber, and the yeas and nays are refused. 

So the resolution was agreed to, 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 


of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6707) 


making appropriations for the Interfor Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order 
just to make this statement: If it were not for the fact we 
are to haye three days of general debate on this bill I would 
urge a point of order at this time against taking up a bill 
before it is printed; but the gentleman from Michigan assures 
us that we are to have three ‘days of general debate, which 
will give us plenty of time to study the details of the bill, and 
therefore I shall not make any point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion—— 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving a point of 


order 


Mr. CRAuTON. If the gentleman will withhold his point 
of order, I think my statement will satisfy him. The action 
of the Committee on Appropriations in calling up this Dill 
the day it is presented to the House is entirely to suit the 
convenience of the House and not of the committee. In the 
desire of the House leadership to have business before the 
House the Committee on Appropriations has expedited the 
preparation of this bill and has presented it to-day, the second 
day after the recess. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is the purpose to have nothing to-day 
and to-morrow, and probably most of Thursday, but general 
debate, because so many Members have conyeyed to us a desire 
to speak. So that there will be considerable general debate, 
and nothing to-day certainly but general debate, and it is only 
in response to the request of these gentlemen for an opportunity 
to discuss matters of interest to them and matters of impor- 
tance that we are making this request to-day. 3 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman is not just taking it for granted 


| that his motion is in order, if anybody should make a point of 


order? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Until a point of order is made I am not 
passing on that question. I have not given it attention, because 
I will say to the gentleman that the Appropriations Committee 
has no desire to bring in an appropriation bill under conditions 
where the House does not feel it has had sufficient notice of it. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will permit, that is not the 
point of my question at all, and I am the last man who would 
do anything to prevent consideration of a bill expediting the 
business of the House; and not having looked it up, I may be 
in error, but I am certainly of the opinion at this minute that 
there is nothing on the calendar for consideration. The report 
on the Interior Department bill has only been filed, and I do 
not know under what grounds other than silent unanimous con- 
sent it could be taken up. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
says he has not looked up the question, and I have not looked 
it up, and therefore do not care to express an opinion, because 
I do not consider it a question of importance. We really only 
desire to bring the bill up under conditions of virtual unani- 
mous consent, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Connecticut and the 
gentleman from Michigan should both Know that a point of 
order would be good against taking up this bill until it has 
been printed and until it has laid over a day; but, of course, 
when we are going to have plenty of time to consider it during 
the next three days, no one, I presume, would want to make a 
point of order against it, because all that any of us are asking 
is that we have sufficient time to study a bill carefully before 
it is read for passage, and all of us are in favor of expediting 
the business of the House. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I deem this matter of sufficient 
importance to have it decided now. I am so confident that 
there is nothing in our rules to prevent the immediate con- 
sideration of a bill of this character as soon as it has gone on 
the calendar that I am perfectly willing to have it submitted 
to the Speaker and have him decide it now, so that the ques- 
tion may not come up again. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is too late to submit a point of order to 
the Speaker now, because there has been argument. 

Mr. TILSON. There has been no argument on the point of 
order. ` 
5 Mr. BLANTON. There has been argument on my reserya- 

on. 

Mr. BEGG. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, under my reservation 
and in order to get a decision—I do not know what the Chair 
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is going to hold, and, so far as that is concerned, I do not care, 
but I do know it has been the practice of this House for the 
nearly 10 years I have been here that no regular supply bill 
from the Committee on Appropriations can be taken up and 
discussed until it has been printed and has laid over one full 
day unless it is done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman show me a provision of the 
rules that says it must lay over for one day? 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘That is the custom. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman show me any provision in 
the rules that provides that? 

Mr. BLANTON. That has been the custom. 

Mr. SNELL. We are talking about the rules, not custom or 
practices, 

Mr. BLANTON. I admit there is no such rule, but I can 
show you precedents where on one occasion Mr. Joe Walsh, of 
Massachusetts, raised the question, and where Mr. Mann, of 
Illinois, raised the question, and where other Members of this 
House have raised the same question, that such a bill must be 
printed and lay over for one day. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman did not answer my question. I 
want to know the provision he refers to in the rules. When 
you raise a point of order you must have some provision of the 
rules in mind to maintain your point. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are customs in,this House which are 
not written into the rules that come from the gentleman’s Com- 
mittee on Rules but which are nevertheless observed by the 
House. Long custom here makes the precedents of the House, 
and where the question has been raised the Chair in each case 
has decided that such bills must be printed; but I am willing, 
if the Chair wants to do it, for the Chair to decide now that 
the Committee on Appropriations has a right to bring in bills 
of 110 pages, such as this will contain, and seeking to appro- 
priate $226,473,638 of the people’s money, such as this bill seeks 
to appropriate, without a single Member knowing what all is 
in such a bill. I think the membership of this House ought 
to know what is in these supply bills, and I do not think the 
Committee on Appropriations ought to be permitted to bring in 
a bill here until it has laid over at least one day, so as to give 
us an opportunity to study and know what is in the bill, and 
therefore I submit the point of order to the Chair. 

And the Chair understands that I only make it because the 
majority leader asks it be made, and we ought to have a rul- 
ing so that we may know how to proceed in the future. He 
wants a decision of the Chair, and he seems to anticipate what 
the decision of the Chair will be, but I do not think he knows 
what the Chair is going to decide. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, it is not my desire to discuss 
the point of order, the merits of which I have not investigated 
and which is not raised by the desire of the Appropriations 
Committee. I simply want to say that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee regards itself as the servant of the House, and it appear- 
ing to be the unanimous desire of the House to proceed with 
the general debate to-day we have sought to call this bill up 
in order that Members may have the opportunity, having 
given assurance that the actual consideration of the bill by 
paragraphs will not be attempted to-day, but to engage in gen- 
eral debate. The point of order has been raised and gentle 
men here are prepared to discuss it. I simply want the atti- 
tude of the Appropriations Committee placed before the House. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, unfortunately we are not dis- 
cussing the policy of doing this or whether we approve or not. 
The question is: Has the committee the right to do it? Section 
56 of Rule XI provides— 


The following-named committees shall have leave to report at any 
time on the matters herein stated. 


Among other committees it says: 
The committees having jurisdiction of the general appropriation 
bills. 


It is the same provision under which the Committee on Rules 
has reported at any time, although there was a modification 
of it as far as the Rules Committee is concerned in the last 
Congress, but as far as I know there is no provision in the 
rules which has changed the provision of the rule with refer- 
ence to the Committee on Appropriations reporting at any 
time. They have here reported the regular Interior appropria- 
tion bill. It is a general bill, entirely within the meaning and 
understanding of the rule, and no one has pointed out or sug- 
gested any provision in the present rules that prohibit its being 
taken up immediately. Certainly no point of order can lie 
against it, and the committee is entirely right in asking imme- 
diate consideration. 
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Mr, WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention 
to the fact that we have here only a copy of the committee 
print of the Interior Department appropriation bill. It has 
not been available to the Members of the House until within 
the last hour. My own case is typical of the situation in which 
many of the Members find themselyes. The committee has 
made no provision for the maintenance of the Belle Fourche 
project in my district that has cost the Government over 
83.500.000. They are going to lay it aside, put it on the shelf, 
by withholding an appropriation. That is an illustration of 
what will continue to happen if bills are to be taken up with- 
out any opportunity to examine their provisions in advance. 
The Belle Fourche project is of great importance to my dis- 
trict and to the Nation as a whole. I submit that it is unfair 
to press the bill for immediate consideration. It is unfair to 
the Membership of the House to bring up a bill for considera- 
tion before the bill is available to Members and before there 
is an opportunity to examine its provisions. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Too late to do it now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; it is not. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I have reserved a point of order. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention to a fur- 
ther provision in the manual: 


The right of reporting at any time gives the right to immediate con- 
sideration of the House, 


That is a part of clause 7, Rule XXIII in the manual. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I think there can be no question 
as to the point of order. It is clearly in order to call up this 
bill now. 

I wish to call attention to some questions of fact raised, 
which I think ought not to go unchallenged. It was the gen- 
tleman from Texas, I believe, who spoke of the bill not being 
on the calendar. I heard this bill reported to-day and heard 
the announcement from the desk that it was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Therefore it went immediately to the calendar and is now on 
the Calendar of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

As to a copy of the bill being available, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] stated this morning when he brought 
in the bill that there were copies of this bill already printed 
and available for the membership of the House, the only differ- 
ence being that these copies of the bill do not contain the 
number of the bill. In other words, the bill had been printed 
just as later introduced, but, of course, the committee did not 
know the number of the bill in advance. The bill which has 
been printed is available as introduced, and nobody would be 
taken by surprise eyen if we now proceeded to consider the bill 
under the five-minute rule, which there is no intention of doing. 

Mr. RUBEY. Does the gentleman say that copies of the bill 
are now available? 

Mr. TILSON. I hold in my hand a copy of the bill and also 
a copy of the report, both of which are available to the mem- 
bership of the House, so that there is no question of a surprise. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the real situation is that re- 
quests for general debate would indicate that there is a very 
good prospect that there will be three days before consideration 
of the bill under the five-minute rule is reached, in which time 
the membership will have plenty of time to familiarize them- 
selves with the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What is the number of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The clerk at the desk has the number. I 
have not the number at hand. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] a question. Does 
the gentleman think that it is good practice, that it is treat- 
ing the membership of the House with proper consideration, 
they being national legislators, to bring in a bill which appro- 
priates over $100,000,000 and have them immediately begin its 
consideration without any opportunity for them to become ac- 
quainted with its provisions? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman let mə 
say that I am not discussing whether I think it is right or 
not, I am discussing whether a committee has a right to do it 
under the rules of the House. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman will admit that 


there are very many things that are considered improper, even 
indecent, in good society that are not expressly prohibited by 
written law. Mr. Speaker, it strikes me that of all of the ex- 
traordinary attempts to work in pure machine polities this is 
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oné of the most remarkable illustrations I have yet seen in all 
my career in the House. 

Mr. SNELL. It has been on the bulletin board for three 
days that we expected to consider this bill this morning. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That has nothing to do with it. 
You are bringing in a bill for immediate consideration, and if 
you can bring this bill up for consideration in this way with- 
out any opportunity for the rest of us to examine it, the 
Appropriations Committee can bring in any other bill in the 
same way. It does not give the House a fair chance. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair 
is quite prepared to concede that as a general rule it is better 
procedure in reporting a bill of grave importance like this— 
an appropriation bill—to permit it to lie over for one day. 
The Chair is not called upon to rule on that question, however. 
If he were, on this particular occasion he would say that the 
most abundant fairness is given to every Member of the 
House, in view of the statement of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramron], in charge of the bill, that there will be 
three days of general debate; but the Chair is not called upon 
to decide that question. The only question before the Chair 
is whether under the rules it is in order to bring up for con- 
sideration a privileged bill on the day on which the bill and the 
report are presented. There is no question in the Chair's 
mind on that point at all. There is nothing in the rules that 
provides that a bill of this sort, a privileged bill, shall lie over 
for one day. Even in the case of bills not privileged there is 
nothing in the rules which provides that while the report and 
the bill must be printed they can not be considered on the day 
they are reported. The Chair does not think there is any 
possible doubt about the situation in this case. The Chair, 
therefore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. GRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the requests for time in the 
discussion of the bill haye been so numerous that I think it 
would not be safe to fix the limit for general debate at this 
time without a chance of doing injustice to some Members who 
either desire to debate the bill or to study its provisions 
before it is taken up under the five-minute rule. Therefore 
at this time I simply request that the general debate upon the 
bill be equally divided, one-half to be under the control of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] and one-half by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate upon the bill be divided 
equally, half to be under the control of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] and half under the control of himself. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. When does the gentleman expect to 
bring up the matter of fixing the time for debate? The first 
thing in the morning? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is my idea that we would let the debate 
proceed until we have a fairly accurate idea as to the amount 
of time that will be necessary, it being the desire of the com- 
mittee to give the fullest possible opportunity for debate on the 
bill. My reason for not fixing the time now is not that we might 
fix too long a time, but that we might fix too short a time. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not desire to object, if that is 
the case. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the Interior Department appropriation bill, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the Interior Department appropriation bill, with Mr, 
Burton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to ask a question for information. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan know whether or not this bill contains 
a little item of appropriation on behalf of the Omaha Indians? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is that an item that had some considera- 
tion in the last Congress? 
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Mr. HOWARD. Tes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And that failed of enactment? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That item is not in the Budget and is 
not in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. I do not 
talk as rapidly as some of the others, and I might get down 
to a real objection pretty soon—but I guess I will not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, the gentleman from Michigan does not mean to tell the 
committee that there are no items in this bill which have 
not been approved by the Budget? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; I would not say that. 

Mr. BLANTON. He has put some in this bill, and why 
did he not put in the gentleman’s item? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from Nebraska asked me a 
question, and I answered him fully; but I did not think his 
question demanded of me that I give all of the reasons also. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not want the gentleman to intimate 
to the House that he was not putting anything in the bill 
except what the Budget permitted. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none and the 
first reading is dispensed with. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, just before we adjourned for 
the holidays my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. PHILLIPS] 
placed in the Recorp some 12 columns of observations upon 
important constitutional subjects. His speech has since been 
issued in pamphlet form, under the title “ Constitutional Inno- 
vations,” and widely distributed. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PHILLIPS] announces 
that the four constitutional amendments adopted in our own 
times—those providing for the income tax, direct election of 
United States Senators, prohibition, and woman suffrage—are 
85 3 of the spirit of the Constitution of the United 

ates. 

My colleague preaches a strange doctrine in a people's goy- 
ernment. He proves that Burke was in error when he declared 
it impossible to indict an entire nation. In this speech not only 
the fundamental principles of the American Republic are in- 
dicted, but the American people as well. 

The grave responsibility resting upon those who favor these 
amendments is expressed in this rather involved fashion: 


The legislator who does or the individual who would trespass upon or 
do violence to the spirit of the Constitution is a greater menace to 
our representative form of government than he who breaks its letter. 


In other words, the Member of Congress who favors any or 
all of these constitutional enactments is doing a deadlier injury 
to the Republic than the willful violator of the mandates of 
the Constitution and the laws made in harmony therewith. 

Certainly that doctrine may well be termed an “innovation.” 
Surely it is a new and startling theory that the legislator or 
citizen who faithfully supports the Constitution in its entirety, 
amendments and all, is perhaps unconsciously but none the less 
in reality assailing the spirit of our Government and is guilty 
of worse than open crime. 

As could be expected, my colleague can identify the spirit 
of the Constitution. He has isolated the life germ of that 
great charter, He can put his hand upon it, weigh it, and 
measure it as a substantial, material thing. 

He says: 


These four things embody the spirit of the Constitution: The dual 
form; the independence of legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments; the republican form in sharp contrast to a democracy; and 
the limitations on the powers of majorities. 


Even from such a premise the conclusions reached by the 
gentleman are not warranted. But I believe the premise to be 
wholly mistaken. These four things cited are no more the 
spirit of the Cofistitution than the hands and feet are the spirit 
of man. These features are but mechanical contrivances to 
carry out the spirit of the Constitution—the wisest and best 
contrivances that could be invented when the Constitution was 
adopted. Conceivably every one of them could be profoundly 
modified in the light of new and changed conditions and yet 
the spirit of the Constitution remain untouched. 

If the spirit of this great charter of free government can be 
defined in its own words, it will most reasonably be found in 
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that immortal summary of its fundamental purposes and the 
power which created it, known as the preamble. 


We, the people of the United States, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 


There is the sovereign power that controls and directs all 
the mechanical contrivances which make up the machinery of 
government. 


Of our system of government— 


Said Daniel Webster, one of the greatest exponents of the 
Constitution in our history— A 


the first thing to be said is that it is really and practically a free 
system. It originates entirely with the people and rests ọn no other 
foundation than their assent. 


James A. Garfield, who lived in a later generation, expressed 
it just as faithfully when he said: 


Territory is but the body of a nation; the people who inhabit its 
hills and its villages and its soil are its spirit and its life. e 


Now, Mr. Chairman, why did the people ordain and establish 
the Constitution of the United States? Certainly not for the 
purpose of creating a dual form of authority between Nation 
and State; not to set up independent branches of government 
and to devise checks and balances between them. No; these 
were but devices deemed best by the founding fathers in 1789 to 
carry out the real purpose of the new Government. 

What was this foundation purpose? It was then, and it is 
to-day— 


to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty. 


Mr. Chairman, the Americans who wrote the Constitution and 
the Americans who ratified it were not afraid of constitutional 
“innovations.” If they had been, we would not be citizens 
to-day of a free and independent nation. Their masterly char- 
ter was the greatest constitutional innovation in the world’s 
history. 

Nor did they believe that wisdom would die with them. They 
knew that new conditions would teach new duties, and they 
expressly provided the method by which changes in their Con- 
stitution could be made. That was an act of great wisdom, and 
it was an act of such faith in the people that it should be 
encouraging to the despairing soul of my colleague. 

The four amendments which this generation has added to the 
Constitution and which have aroused the gentleman’s indigna- 
tion were all submitted and ratified in constitutional form. A 
vast majority of the people, acting not even as a democracy, 
but through their chosen representatives, declared them in 
harmony with the Constitution and made them a part of the 
organic law of the land. Who now is to declare them to be in 
violation of the spirit of the Constitution? 

No, Mr. Chairman; Abraham Lincoln spoke, as he always did, 
the true American philosophy when he said: 

A majority held in constraint by constitutional checks and limita- 
tions, but always changing easily with deliberate change of popular 
opinions and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people, 
Whoever rejects it does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. 


My colleague [Mr. Puurs] does not deny that these consti- 
tutional amendments were the result of the deliberate will of a 
majority of the American people. He impugns the wisdom of 
that popular will. He argues that the people themselyes are 
driving the Government toward a most deplorable democracy. 

Well, some of us are not so terror-stricken at the thought of 
democracy, which after all means only a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. Some of us will even 
risk the scorn of the gentleman from Pennsylvania by saying 
that we believe the remedy for the ills of democracy is more 
democracy. 

We will be in good company. Some great Americans haye 
held that opinion. I remember that once that great heart in 
American politics, Theodore Roosevelt, said: 


I believe in pure democracy. With Lincoln, I hold that “this coun- 
try, with its institutions, belongs to the people who jnhabit {t. When- 
ever they shall grow weary of the existing government they can exer- 
cise their constitutional right of amending it.“ I believe that the 
people have the right, the power, and the duty to protect themselves 
and their own welfare; that human rights are supreme over all other 
rights; that wealth should be the servant, not the master, of the 
people. I believe that unless representative government does abso- 
lutely represent the people it is not representative government at all. 
I test the worth of all men and all measures by asking how they con- 
tribute to the welfare of the men, women, and children of whom this 
Nation is composed, 
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Some sage has said that the greatest man is he who has 
greatest faith in mankind. Under that definition Theodore 
3 ean qualify. My colleague [Mr. PHILLIPS] can not. 

e says: 


Our Government was not in its inception or conception paternalistic 
or socialistic, and our forefathers sought by law, by precept, and 
example to prevent it from becoming a democracy. The fourth section 
of the fourth article provides, The United States shall guarantee to 
each State in the Union a republican form of government.” 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania should remember that it 
was James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, one of America’s greatest 
statesmen and believers in democracy, who wrote that clause 
in the Constitution. 

My colleague [Mr. PHILLIPS] must deeply deplore the record 
made by this Constitution builder from the Keystone State. 
The very things he implies as paternalistic, socialistic, and 
democracy breeding James Wilson fought for with all his great 
power. He battled for direct election of United States Sen- 
ators 127 years before it was made a part of the Constitution 
through action so much regretted by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Every speech he made showed James Wilson's heartfelt con- 
viction in the right of the people to rule directly. He stood 
like a rock for nationalism against State sovereignty, for 
ane rights above property rights. In one of his speeches he 
said: 


In this new Government the supreme, absolute, uncontrollable 
power remains in the people. As our Constitution is superior to the 
legislature so the people are superior to our Constitution. 


It was this man who wrote the clause guaranteeing a re- 
publican form of government to every State. His own reason 
for its adoption was that it would “prevent a State from ob- 
structing the general welfare.” 

It is strange indeed to hear a Pennsylvania Congressman 
use this formula of a great Pennsylvania advocate of democ- 
racy and the rights of the people of the Nation as an argument 
against the ri. it of the majority to rule. 

My colleague assails the income tax as socialism. He is 
mistaken. It is an antidote to socialism. The greatest step 
we could take to-day toward Karl Marx socialism would be the 
repeal of the income tax and the announcement that Congress 
proposed to levy all tax burdens upon those least able to pay. 
The minority who now oppose it because they do not desire to 
bear their fair share of the expenses of government would 
then learn more about socialism than they have ever known. 

He assails the direct election of United States Senators as a 
step toward the enactment of “sudden, emotional, ill-consid- 
ered, even though popular demands for innovations.” 

He should confer with Vice President Dawes, who assures 
all who will listen that a very small minority in the Senate 
can prevent the passage of even well-considered, unemotional 
legislation, 

But aside from that, the argument that in a people’s govern- 
ment, a “popular” demand should be heroically refused by 
certain carefully sifted-out and selected supermen, is opposed 
to fundamental Americanism, Tragic indeed will be our situa- 
tion when the only barrier to prevent the American people 
from rushing to destruction, like the Gadarene swine, will be a 
few supermen, disdainful of popular demands. 

My colleague is also out of patience with the amendment 
granting suffrage to women. He says: 


By adopting the ninteenth amendment we took our most recent step 
in the direction of democracy. That women had a perfect right to 
demand the ballot can not be questioned, but in view of the indifference 
of men in regard to their franchise obligations, it might have been 
better to restrict the voting privilege to men and women who possess 
sufficient educational qualifications to enable them to vote intelligently. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if that means anything at all, it means 
that we should restrict suffrage in order to get out a larger 
vote. As to voting “ intelligently ” it can be clearly seen by the 
speech of my colleague that only those educated to the pinnacle 
point of perceiving the lurking dangers of democracy, income 
tax, prohibition, direct election, and such other foolish attempts 
to let the people rule would pass the test with him. 

“Woman suffrage,” he says, “has increased the tendency 
toward paternalism in government.” Why should my colleague 
complain? He is really a strenuous advocate of paternalism. 
He wants a very few, fatherly, wise men, selected by those who 
hold the same opinions as himself, to safely guide the reckless, 
childlike American people along the safe and sane pathway. 

Woman suffrage and other extensions of the suffrage have not 
brought paternalism. On the contrary, it has advanced. the 
principle of fraternalism, of self-help, of action by the people 
in their own interests. 
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However, the gentleman from Pennsylvania turns his heaviest | 
guns against the eighteenth amendment. Here is the real | 
head and front of the offending of the American people. The 
other amendments are dangerous innovations, but the prohibi- 
tion amendment has “ carried us still further into the maze of 
democracy.” Unless the immediate right-about-face is executed 
we shall all perish. | 

Look you, says my colleauge in his first indictment— 

Many of the evils of which we were warned by the anitprohibitionists | 
before the amendment was adopted have come upon us. | 


What warnings? They said the Government would go into | 
liquidation because of the loss of taxes. The pending bill cut- | 
ting taxes by $325,000,000 a year indicates that the Government | 
has survived the loss of the money it received from an unholy | 
partnership. They said real-estate values would slump and 
grass would grow in the city streets because of the closing of 
the corner saloon. Never were real-estate values so high, new 
building operations so great, or business so tremendous. They 
said starvation would come to the workers because of the 
destruction of their sources of living. There is less unemploy- 
ment than at any period in our history. 

Yes; but they did warn us of another thing. They warned | 
uş that prohibition could not be made effective. They warned 
us that they would not obey the Constitution or the law. They 
said: ; 

We will help make crime so rampant that America will be glad to 
welcome back the liquor traffic. 


They said : 


Write your proposal in the Constitution. 
and a scofling. 


My colleague says that warning has come true. He portrays | 
the localities where prohibition has been— 


followed by illegal saloons more dangerous to health, more corrupting i 
to politics, and more demoralizing to society than the saloon when it 
operated under the sanction of the law. 


Is it an argument against a law when lawbreakers refuse to 
obey its provisions? Are violations of a law reasons for its 
repeal? Is not such a situation as is outlined rather a chal- 
lenge to answer the question, Shall law or liquor rule in this 
Republic? 

That is the supreme issue involved. Not whether or not | 
criminals, great or small, few or many, violate the law of the 
land, but whether or not constitutional government shall be | 
maintained or overthrown by law violators. 

Washington phrased the present situation well when he 
dealt with that other whisky insurrection during his adminis- | 
tration. 

If the laws are to be trampled on with impunity— 

He said— 


and a minority is to dictate to the majority, there is an end put at | 
one stroke to republican government. 


There is no encouragement there to the philosophy of my 
colleague that patriotic Americans should break alabaster | 
boxes of ointment for the anointing of the minority. Washing- | 
ton fought against that doctrine with every weapon at his com- 
mand. If he had not done so, representatives of a free people 
would not be here to-day. 

Does my colleague and those who deplore present crime con- | 
ditions think that honest, right-minded Americans who support | 
the eighteenth amendment are enamored of such conditions? 
No; they are fighting and will continue to fight in order to 
get away from these “intolerable conditions” permanently. | 
The only way to do that is to end this rebellion against the | 
American Government. They, too, desire peace but not sọ | 


We will make it a mockery 


greatly that they will purchase it at bootlegger terms. When | 
the forces of law and order have pushed this outlawed traffic 
back inch by inch; when its profiteers and their defenders have | 
admitted that American laws are not to be trampled in the 
mire; when the whisky insurrectionists make . 
surrender to the sovereign law of the people; then and not 
until then can peace be made. 

But my colleague [Mr. Pts] has many other arrows in 
his quiver. He has nambered them and they are twelve. 

His second indictment is the one I answered in the begin- 
ning. He repeats that— 

The eighteenth amendment is not in harmony with the spirit of the 
Constitution. 


He has the statement reversed. It was the American saloon 
that was not in harmony with the spirit of the Constitution. 
It was the organized liquor traffic which hindered the forma- 
tion of a more perfect union. It prevented the -establishment 
of justice. It made domestic tranquillity impossible by its 
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crimes, its debauchery, and disorder. 
defense by weakening the bodies and minds of American citi- 
zens and building a corrupt interest which imperiled the 
Nation with its treasonable activities in every time of crisis 


nality? 
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It injured the common 


just as it did in the World War. It secured no blessings of 
liberty but instead the poison of license with its utter disre- 
gard for the rights of others. 

Oh. no, Mr. Chairman; the Constitution and the amendments 
added in orderly procedure make the spirit of our Union, Once 
convince the people that we no longer believe in the rule of 
the majority; let the people understand that it avails nothiag 
to make the tremendous effort necessary to cause the submission 
of a constitutional amendment by two-thirds of Congress anc 
its ratification by three-fourths of the States; let them under- 
stand that there is a minority who can and will hold that 
oa verdict in contempt and you have destroyed the Ro- 
public. 

The third indictment stated is that— 


in the eyes of the law, brewing beer was considered Just as legitimate 
as printing Bibles. 


Such a statement is not worth attention. There never was 
an inherent right to brew beer. Always it was regarded as a 
traffic having such dangerous tendencies that it must be 
licensed under many special restrictions and for definite 


| periods of time. The license was subject to revocation without 


the slightest regard to the money invested. The time came 
when the brewers and the liquor traffic in general convinced the 
American people that no regulatory laws could prevent the 
inherent evils in such a business. They simply revoked all the 
licenses after a full year’s notice of their intention. 

The fourth and fifth indictments deal with— 


the lawless methods used in its enforeement— 
and the— 
underhand methods used in gathering evidence. 


Does my colleague believe that pink-tea methods and front- 
page advertising will avail in dealing with organized crimi- 
The mortality rate among enforcement agents has 
been greater than among the Marines at Bellean Woods, They 
are dealing with desperate men, whose only language is the 
language of force. They are dealing with cunning and wn- 
scrupulous men, who are not to be apprehended by officers of 
the law who hand out their calling cards in advance. 

The sixth indictment is— 


The laws relating to prohibition are discriminatory in so far as 
they recognize the rights of farmers to manufacture wine and cider 
but seek to prevent the factory worker and city dweller from enjoying 
his home-made beer. 


What is the fact in this connection? Congress can not legal- 


| ize the manufacture of liquors which are in fact intoxicating, 


and the manufacture of such liquors for beverage purposes 
in any form in the home is unlawful. There is a distinction 
made in the law between commercial and domestic manufac- 
ture because it was realized that home producers of fruit 
juices and cider haye no apparatus for determining the one- 
half of 1 per cent alcoholic content, while it is easily deter-. 
mined when such beverages are intoxicating in fact. Also, 
farmers and fruit growers may conserve their fruit by utiliz- 
ing it in the manufacture of cider, which may be used legally 
as a beverage as long as it is not intoxicating in fact. This 
cider may be permitted to develop through the process of fer- 
mentation into cider, as long as it is not used in violation of 
law for beverage purposes. 

There is a vast amount of sophistry about this so-called dis- 
crimination in favor of fruit juices and cider. The eighteenth 


| amendment and the law carrying it into effect were aimed pri- 


marily at the commercializing of alcohol. Home fruit juices 
bring no revenues to the great brewery and liquor interests 
behind the attacks on the law. The fruit-juice question will 
give no difficulty once these other interests have been dealt 
with properly. 

The seventh and ninth indictments are somewhat similar. 
They are— 


It fails to take into consideration that the dominant race in the 
United States, of whatever religious faith, is by nature or heritage 
protestant in the sense that they are essentially protestors and regis- 
ters against the undue exercise of every power of domination whether 
of despot, of church, or of state * * *. It has brought the 
Protestant church into politics. 


These statements are self-canceling. The Protestant churches 
are vigorously advocating prohibition but all churches being 
made up of essential protestors are strenuously opposed to 
prohibition. 
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Prohibition has not brought the churches into politics. It 
was the saloon that did that. They had no choice in the 
matter. The church, founded by that One who strove to dig- 
nify and uplift manhood and womanhood and childhood, was 
of necessity compelled to enter the combat against the saloon, 
the great destroyer. It is not true that church members are 
such protestors that they oppose the domination of the law 
made by the people simply because it is the law. Rather do 
they follow the teaching of the Master when he said: 


It is impossible but that offenses will come but woe unto bim 
through whom they come. It were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck and he cast into the sea than that he 
should offend one of these little ones. 


The eighth indictment is as follows: 


Under the present state of hysteria that exists in many localities the 
sober, sensible, and scrupulously honorable individual can not qualify 
as an acceptable candidate for office because the shibboleth or pass- 
word requires him to believe with all his mind, his heart, his will, 
his strength, his soul, that the essence of wisdem is contained in 
the eighteenth amendment. Since we have one supreme qualifica- 
tion which takes precedence over patriotism, party loyalty, integrity, 
ability, and even morality, we find that men have been lifted to 
responsible positions who have inadequate training and unsuitable 
temperament to lead, to legislate, to govern, to judge. 


That is truly a deplorable and doleful picture. Is this Con- 
gress filled with “charlatans, opportunists, and pharisees?” 
It would be more serious if my colleague had not labored so 
valiantly to prove that any Representative who heeds the will 
of the citizenship which elected him is a “charlatan, oppor- 
tunist, pharisee,” or even worse. 

His idea of perfect government is given in this fashion: 


In a Republic representatives may become unduly influenced by the 
opinions or the demands of majorities, which is an evil which can not 
be avoided entirely. 


In his ideal nation, where the evil of majority rule could 
be avoided entirely, the representatives would sit apart in 
gloomy grandeur, handing out laws as nuggets of supreme 
wisdom. They would be swayed only by the minority, never 
by the majority. The opinion that can command majority sup- 
port is on its face unsound and dangerous, but the minerity is 
always right, and the smaller the minority the more divinely 
right. 

But the gentleman portrays a still more subtle danger. 
SAYS: 

Furthermore, there is a natural resentment of and resistance to a 
law which from its tone and tenor seems to have been forced upon a 
lawmaking body by a visible or invisible supergoverument. 


This declaration has a weird and mysterious sound, and one 
can almost see ghostly hands stretching out in disembodied 
but ruthless determination to force action by terror-stricken 
lawmakers, 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing wierd or mysterious 
about the enactment of prohibition. That cause marched 
steadfastly out in the sunshine for all to see, and its victory 
. was the triumph of enlightenment. 

Prohibition sentiment grew steadily and surely during all 
the years from 1778, when the Continental Congress passed a 
bone dry resolution. In 1789 the first temperance society was 
organized. In 1842 the Sons of Temperance, of which Abraham 
Lincoln was a member, entered the lists. In 1851 the State of 
Maine adopted state-wide prohibition. In 1880 Kansas fol- 
lowed in outlawing the liquor traffic within her borders. In 
1876 a constitutional prohibition amendment was introduced 
in the United States Senate. In 1907 the South began the 
movement which put the solid South in the dry column. In 
1914 the National House of Representatives enrolled a ma- 
jority for national prohibition. In 1918 war prohibition went 
into effect. In 1920, a year after its ratification, the prohibi- 
tion amendment became effective as a part of the American 
Constitution, : 

Every step in that 147 years’ climb was made in open view. 
Prohibition came through a visible government, the people 
who alone are the government, calmly and deliberately making 
its will the supreme law of the land. 

But conditions must not be so bad in all districts as indi- 
cated in the picture of my colleague. Surely some “ sober, 
sensible, and scrupulously honorable individuals” can qualify 
for public office. How else could my colleague be here as the 
duly elected representative of a great district. And if the 
voters of his district are so high-minded as to trust him when 
he does not trust them, why should he brand other constit- 
uencies as fanatic and bigoted. One of his Biblical quotations 
as to judging not might well be remembered. 


He 
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The tenth indictment is that “ prohibition laws have caused 
many to lose all sense of proportion and to overlook the fact 
that there is a proper relationship between the nature of an 
offense and its punishment.” z 

Deliberate overthrow of a constitutional amendment and the 
laws carrying out its provisions is a serious matter, Chief 
Justice Taft has said: 


Those who oppose passage of practical measures to enforce the 
amendment, which itself declares the law and gives to Congress the 
power and duty to enforce it, promote the nonenforcement of this 
law and the consequent demoralization of all law. 


Surely that expresses the gravity of the situation and since 
punishment seems to be necessary to deal with violations of 
law, the penalties actually imposed in this case are not without 
justification. 

Severe punishment is meted out to the individual who drives 
his own car down a crowded city street at 60 miles an hour. 
A man will lose his liberty in jail if he insists on building a 
house on his own lot when it is in violation of building regula- 
tions. So, too, will the man who breaks quarantine regulations 
which have been provided for the benefit of the public health. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLY. I would like to first finish with these indict- 
ments, but I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman has referred to various 
indictments, and I would like to inquire in what court they are 
going to be tried. 

Mr. KELLY. Right here in this assembly of the people's 
Representatives. This question involves the duties and obli- 
gations of Members of Congress. If I can help secure a ver- 
peas consistent with fundamental Americanism, I shall be very 
glad. 

Mr. Chairman, the eleventh indictment is that “it the pro- 
hibition law—“ is used to condemn unjustly and create preju- 
dice against the foreigners.” 

Certainly the aliens who come to the United States to benefit 
from the superior advantages and opportunities here should 
obey the laws of America. They owe a special loyalty to the 
laws believed by Americans to be essential to the country's 
welfare. P 

When Marshal Foch, generalissimo of the allied armies in 
the World War, and General Diaz, commander in chief of the 
Italian Armies, came to visit the United States as guests they 
announced on their arrival in New York that they proposed 
to scrupulously obey the prohibition law of the United States. 
Every newspaper in the United States carried that announce- 
ment in headlines, and the publications engaged strictly in 
temperance work lauded the action of these two great leaders 
in the most glowing terms. 

The same attitude is in evidence as to aliens within our 
gates. When they obey the laws they are praised; when they 
violate the laws they are condemned. 

The twelfth indictment is— 


Certain acts have so long been recognized as crime that those who 
commit them expect punishment; but when society outrages that in- 
nate sense of justice common to all men by imprisoning and placing 
| the badge of criminality upon one who commits an act not recognized 
as a crime in the divine or moral law not only the one thus perse- 
cuted but his wife, his children, his brothers, his sisters, his neighbors, 
and his friends are thereby made resentful and become less dependable 
in case of political, industrial, or social crises, 


God pity the United States when the time of crisis comes 
| and dependence must be placed in those who hold the Con- 
| stitution and the laws in contempt. 

The argument that only acts long recognized as crime should 
be punished is simply the declaration that everything old is 
| sacred and everything new is dangerous. If it had been fol- 
| lowed, not a forward step would ever have been made by man- 
kind. When the first police department was suggested for the 
city of London it was bitterly opposed. Every thug and thief 
opposed it, of course; but joined with them were some very 
respectable citizens, who declared that it was a new instru- 
ment in the hand of despotism to overthrow their most cher- 
ished liberties. 

Acts are branded crime as conditions change and as the 
public conscience develops. Adulterating and poisoning the 
food of the people was not regarded as a crime until the 
people awakened to its terrible danger. My colleague would 
argue that since food poisoners were not considered criminals 
in 1900 they should not be so considered in 1925. White slav- 
ery, sale of narcotics, swindling through fake stocks, and 
many other evils have been met by new laws to meet new 
conditions. -Would my colleague advocate their repeal because 
they are new and because, forsooth, those found guilty of their 
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violation, with their wives, children, and other relatives, are 
“thereby made resentful and become less dependable in time 
of crisis”? 

Mr. Chairman, these are the 12 specific indictments brought 
against the prohibition law. I submit that each and every 
one of them is based on a false conception of fundamental 
Americanism. 

They are as fallacious as the enforcement policy laid down 
by my colleague in his speech. He says: 

Inasmuch as the eighteenth amendment was presumably adopted 
in good faith by the several States and provided for concurrent power 
in enforcement it is the duty of the proper officers of each State to 
cooperate in enforcing it— 


Why does my colleague not stop there with a straight-out, 
clear-cut statement of American principle? But he does not 
stop there. He robs it of that spirit through his qualification. 
He says: 

It is the duty of the proper officers of each State to cooperate in 
enforcing it in so far as it does not conflict with implied or guaranteed 
individual rights. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
man yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I did not want to interrupt the 
gentleman during his recital of the indictments. He refers to 
his colleague’s seat. Where is this colleague of his who fights 
when there is no fight on and who now in the presence of the 
gentleman’s flashing blade is not here? Is he present? 

Mr. KELLY. I will answer the question, but I hope my 
friend will let me proceed with my observations, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is he one of those who fights 
when the opposition is not present? 

Mr. KELLY. I informed my colleague that I Intended to 
make a speech this afternoon in answer to his remarks, and I 
hope he is here. 

As I said, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has labored through 
many columns to prove that the prohibition amendment and 
the law does conflict with “implied and guaranteed individual 
rights.” If State officials accept his arguments, they can not, 
in all good conscience, help to enforce such provisions. 

Is that to be the criterion of faithful official action? Is the 
law-enforcement officer to decide the wisdom and justice of 
each law before he attempts to carry it out? Nothing more 
absurd can be stated. 

But my colleague has a formula for proper national enforce- 
ment, as well as for State action. He says: 

The present duty of Congress is clear and unmistakable, 
make liberal appropriations for enforeement 


Why, oh why, does my colleague not stop there and announce 
a truly American policy? President Coolidge did so when he 
called upon Congress in his message for liberal appropriations 
for the enforcement of this salutary law, to which he pledged 
all the powers of the Government, 

But it is my colleague's misfortune to use weasel qualifica- 
tions which suck all the patriotic expression from his state- 
ment of proper policy. He says: 


Congress should make liberal appropriations for enforcement if, but 
only if, the enforcement agencies will discharge all employees who 
have criminal proclivities * * * will respect the spirit of the 
entire Constitution * * and cooperate with no State or local 
official who violates the spirit of the Constitution. 


Mr. Chairman, only the eye of the Infinite can search out the 
criminal proclivities in the human heart, but no human being 
can come through that test entirely unscathed. In making 
that demand upon enforcement agencies my colleague has 
wiped out enforcement. 

But none the less surely has he annihilated any attempt at 
enforcement when he puts it on the basis of individqal judg- 
ment as to the “spirit of the Constitution.” 

Holding the views he has expressed in this speech, he himself 
would not attempt to enforce the Volstead Act, for he is con- 
vinced it is in direct and dangerous violation of the spirit of 
the Constitution. 

Every court in the land, including the Supreme Court of 
the United States, has declared that the Volstead law is con- 
stitutional and in harmony with the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution. The Supreme Court has said: 


That part of the prohibition amendment which embodies the prohi- 
bition is operative throughout the entire territorial limits of the United 
States, binds all legislative bodies, courts, public officers, and indi- 
viduals within those limits, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


It should 
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Binds all public officers! If the public officer is now to be 
constituted a sort of super supreme court to measure the law 
in relation to the spirit of the Constitution, law and order dis- 
appears and chaos is come again. 

But the chaos thus occasioned would not be more profound 
than that which would come through following out the final 
principle of this truly remarkable speech. In closing his con- 
stitutional observations my colleague says: 


A majority of either House of Congress or the President, sustained 
in his veto by more than a third of the Members of either House, may 
withhold appropriations at any time the enforcement agencies or the 
local authorities abuse their power and thus practically nullify the 
eighteenth amendment which is not self-enforceable. The majority 
thus has the whip hand which under certain circumstances it might 
become their patriotic duty to use. 


Here at least is one place where my colleague might forget 
his inyeterate hostility to majority rule. It might come to 
pass that a majority in Congress would be justified in acting, 
but only for the nullification of the will of the majority of the 
American people as expressed in Constitution and in law. 

That is a new definition of patriotic duty among the many 
new things adyocated in this speech denouncing innovations. 
The Constitution which every Member of Congress swears to 
support and defend contains the eighteenth amendment, with 
an imperative obligation upon Congress to carry it into opera- 
tion. A refusal to do so and thus to nullify the obligation is 
at least not a patriotic duty. 

Justice Story once said: 


It will be found that whenever a particular object is to be effected 
the language of the Constitution is always imperative and can not be 
disregarded without violating the first principle of publie duty. 


Still more odious nullification than refusal to enact a law 
to carry out a constitutional provision would be refusal to 
proyide the appropriations necessary to carry out the law. If 
such a procedure is followed, if a sacred constitutional man- 
date and the duly enacted law are nullified by the withholding of 
necessary appropriations our constitutional system, both in 
letter and in spirit, will be in greater danger than through 
steps toward democracy. 

Mr. Chairman, the speech of my colleague is interlarded with 
Biblical quotations. There is one such quotation I commend 
to crane ma to every good American in this hour of divided 
counsels : 


A wise man built his house upon a rock; and the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, 
and it fell not, for it was founded upon a rock. 


In the midst of confusion and false logic and fears for 
the future there is one solid rock upon which the citizens of 
this generation may build. It is the Constitution of the United 
States and the laws made under its authority. 

The citizen, whatever he believes as to prohibition, who will 
take the position that the Constitution as our fathers framed 
it and as succeeding generations have amended it in orderly 
procedure, must and shall be obeyed; that the laws made 
under the authority of the Constitution must and shall be 
respected and obeyed, that citizen is a loyal and true American. 

He may believe that the Constitution needs further amend- 
ment and that existing laws should be amended or repealed. 
If he obeys them in the meantime, gives no encouragement 
to lawbreakers, and seeks changes through constitutional meth- 
ods—and only through such methods—he is still a loyal and 
true American. 

Here is the rock in the hour of doubt and discord. Here 
is the house builded upon it, the Constitution and the laws! 

The Constitution is a greater structure than in 1789. It 
would not have endured so long if the house inherited from 
our fathers had not been built larger to meet new conditions 
in the struggle for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
We would have proved unworthy descendants if we had not 
enlarged that house with the passing years and added our 
new conceptions of liberty, equality, and justice. 

The laws made in accordance with that Constitution broaden 
with new generations. No man in all the land is above them 
and every man must obey them. They alone are supreme as 
the will of the sovereign people. 

This house shall stand in time of storm. To it every loyal 
American must rally and for its support and defense pledge 
life, fortune, and sacred honor. 

Let every American, whether in public or in private life, take 
that obligation which is required by our Government of all 
who serve it, of all aliens who seek our citizenship, of all 
Americans who go to foreign lands and carry with them the 
protection of this Nation. It is the oath of allegiance which 
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all of us here have taken and which every loyal American 
should fulfill. “I do solemnly swear that I will support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States against all ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same; and that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion; so help 
me God.” [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY |. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I desire leave to extend and revise my remarks on the 
wonders and glories of my State—North Carolina. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by the delineation of 
the glories of his State. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand what 
the State was. 

The CHAIRMAN. North Carolina. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, when Amadas and Barlowe hove in sight of the North 
Carolina coast in 1584 and took possession of the land in the 
right of the Queen, to be delivered over to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
then was the birthday and the birthplace of our great Anglo- 
Saxon empire. It was the beginning of a new order of things 
in the world. Another and hardier race was springing into ex- 
istence which was to people the New World from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and was to perpetuate and carry forward the torch 
of freedom and liberty and to found a Goyernment upon a last- 
ing and permanent basis to be the greatest of all the world. 

Upon the sacred soil of North Carolina the first white child 
of America was born, around whose departed spirit was woven 
the beautiful Indian legend that took the form of a beautiful 
white fawn of more than natural beauty, which at times could 
be seen lingering around the place of its birth, and at other 
times could be seen standing on the edge of the ocean gazing 
over the waters as longing to cross over to the home of its fore- 
fathers; and according to another Indian legend was killed 
with an enchanted arrow by a young chief who loved Virginia 
Dare during her life, believing if he shot the fawn with the 
magic arrow the animal would be changed back into the lovely 
form of his lost Virginia. 

Notwithstanding the unsuccessful attempts of Sir Walter 
Raleigh to colonize the territory which is now comprised within 
North Carolina, the history of which attempts are so well 
known, the lure of its richness caused others to attempt its 
colonization. Charles I of England first granted a charter to 
Sir Robert Heath, of the southern part of Virginia, latitude 
$1 degrees to 36 degrees, under the name and in honor of the 
King, as Carolina. But Heath did nothing under the charter, 
and a renewal was granted in 1663 to eight lords proprietors 
two years afterwards with an enlargement of the territory, 
the first permanent settlement being called the county of Albe- 
marle. The proprietory government under the eight proprietors 
lasted until 1728, when seven of them sold their interest to the 
Crown. Lord Carteret, afterwards Earl of Granville, turned 
over the right of government to the Crown, but retained his 
one-eighth interest in the land, and in 1774 he received a grant 
for about half of North Carolina next to the Virginia line. 

The history of the early settlers of North Carolina is one of 
great dangers, sacrifices, and hardships. The cruel Indian 
wars of 1711 and following, when so many of the early settlers 
were massacred; the horrible story of how John Lawson, sur- 
veyor general, who was tortured by haying his naked body 
filled with fine splinters and burned, are but some of the many 
things which can be related as illustrative of that period of 
time, These colonists were considered by some as being turbu- 
lent in character, but their real grievances were the cause for 
such a reputation. They had wisdom to discern their rights 
and could take care of the attacks made upon them. Our popu- 
lation took a most formal part in resisting the arbitrary aggres- 
sions of England. ‘The first pitched battle of the Revolution 
was at Alamance on May 12, 1771; and at New Bern on August 
25, 1774, the legislature openly defied the royal governor; and 
on May 20, 1775, the patriots of Mecklenburg met in convention 
aud declared the independence of the Colonies; and at Moores 
Creek Bridge the Tory Highlanders were crushed in February, 
1776; and on April 25, 1776, North Carolina, first of all the 
Colonies, empowered her delegates to the Continental Congress 
to vote for independence. 

The Battles of Kings Mountain and Guilford Courthouse 
are written in emblazoned glory upon the pages of history. 
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The part played by North Carolina in the Revolution was 
second to none of the original thirteen Colonies. 

The steady increase and population of our State after the 
Revolution was phenomenal. This remarkable growth was only 
arrested by the Civil War. We were backward in adopting 
secession, but when we finally decided to enter the conflict 
our State, with a military population of 115,369, yet furnished 
125,000 Confederate soldiers, and the impartial historian has 
so written of our deeds in the great war that we can proudly 
boast that we were “first at Bethel, farthest at Gettysburg, 
and Chickamauga, and last at Appomattox.” 

The rayages of the internecine conflict left our fair land 
despoiled and in gloom. The story of this terrible situation 
has so often been told that a repetition now would serve no 
useful purpose. But phonixlike, our State arose from the 
ashes of direful and dreadful desolation and with a cheerful 
courage began the rebuilding of the new North Carolina, hav- 
ing to overthrow the reconstruction government forced upon 
her in order that she might in an unfettered and untrammeled 
manner take her place along with her sister States in the 
making of the new South. 

Has she kept the pace? Has she been laggard in the on- 
ward march of progress? I declare to you that she has not 
only kept the pace but she has rushed forward in leaps and 
bounds until to-day she stands at the forefront. among the 
States of the Union. 

North Carolina from east to west is 500 miles, with an 
average breadth of 100 miles, with an area embracing 52,426 
square miles, of which 48,740 is land and 3,686 is water, and 
with a population of 2,559,123 at the present time. It has 
its mountains, the equal of the Alps of Switzerland, its western 
boundary containing mountains constituting a part of the 
great Appalachian chain which attains its greatest height, the 
highest peak east of the Rocky Mountains, with the towering 
Mount Mitchell. 

The topography of our State may be pictured as a declivity 
sloping down from an altitude of nearly 7,000 feet from the 
Smoky Mountains to the Piedmont Plateau, to the coastal 
plain, and to the Atlantic Ocean. 

No better climate can be found anywhere. We are on the 
same parallel of latitude as the Mediterranean. As has been 
said of our State, “All the climates of Italy from the Palermo 
to Milan and Venice are represented.” 

The natural resources of North Carolina compare favorably 
with any other State in the Union. We have a soil so diversi- 
fied and so composed in connection with such favorable cli- 
matic conditions as to offer the greatest agricultural possi- 
bilities. 

North Carolina in 1923 retained fourth rank in the United 
States in crop values, the total value of the principal na- 
tional 22 crops being $375,710,000; and the total value of all 
the crops raised in North Carolina for 1923 was $431,500,000. 
The rank of the State’s crops in 1909 as compared with other 
States was twenty-first in crop value, and in 1922 and 1923 
it ranked fourth in crop values as compared with other States 
of the principal national 22 crops. 

We find that in 1923 the average accrued value of crops in 
North Carolina was $59 per acre, and that in 1922 it was 
$48.60 per acre. In comparison with this showing we find the 
Middle Western States averaging in 1922 as follows, accord- 
ing to their national rank in the value of their 22 principal 
crops: Texas, $27.50; Illinois, $20.15; Ohio, $23.60; Missouri, 
$18.50; North Carolina, $48.60, 

North Carolina has the largest hosiery mills in the world. 

North Carolina has the largest denim mill in the United 
States. 

Forth Carolina has the largest towel mill in the world at 

Kannapolis. 

f North Carolina has the largest damask mills in the United 
tates. : 

Norty Carolina has the second largest aluminum plant in the 
world at Badin. 

North Carolina has the largest underwear factory in America. 

North Carolina has the third largest pulp mill in the United 
States, 

North Carolina has more mills that dye and finish their own 
products than any other southern State. 

North Carolina leads the world in the manufacture of tobacco, 

North Carolina has a total of more than 6,000 factories. 

These factories give employment to 173,687 workers, whose 
total annual wages amount to more than $127,537,821. 

North Carolina has $669,000,000 invested in manufacturing 
establishments. 

North Carolina leads every southern State in the number of 
wage and salary earners. 
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Again she leads the southern States in values added to the 
Taw materials after process of manufacture: North Carolina, 
8435.761.957; Texas, $331,740,283; Virginia, $243,660,752; and 
Georgia, $222,683,529. e 

North Carolina has the second largest hydroelectric-power 
development in the world. 

North Carolina consumes one-fourth of all the tobacco used 
in manufacture in the entire United States, 

North Carolina pays one-fourth of all the tobacco taxes of 
the Union. 

In 1923 North Carolina paid the Government $118,370,325 
tobacco tax, more than any other State in the Union. New 
York, the next State, paid only $45,000,000. 

North Carolina manufactures more cigarettes than any other 
State in the Union. 

One North Carolina city manufactures more tobacco than any 
other city in the world. 

North Carolina leads the South in the number of furniture 
factories; in the capital invested; the number of operatives 
employed; the variety of products, and the yalue of the annual 
output. 

North Carolina has more cotton mills than any State in the 
Union. 

Only one other city in the United States manufactures more 
furniture than does one of our North Carolina cities. 

North Carolina ranks fifth in the value of agricultural coun- 
ties in the Union. 

The North Carolina tobacco was of more value last year 
than that of any other State. 

North Carolina ranks third in the production of sorghum, 
peanuts, and sweet potatoes in the United States. 

North Carolina has grown more corn to the acre than any 
other State in the Union. 

North Carolina leads the Union in the number of debt-free 
homes. 8 

North Carolina ranks first in the value and quantity of miea 
produced, mining 15 per cent of all mica mined in America. 

North Carolina ranks first in the value and quality of mill- 
stones produced in the United States. 

The tale mined in North Carolina demands the highest price 
per ton of any mined in the United States. 

Western North Carolina is world famed as a tourist and 
health resort. Our unequaled year-around climate; our healthy 
balsam-laden mountain air; our pure crystal water; the beauty 
and grandeur of our mountain peaks, help make this section 
foremost of any other in America as a playground for pleasure 
and health-seeking tourists. North Carolina is a great place 
for sportsmen, Such famous sportsmen as Rex Beach, Irvin 
Cobb, Bud Fisher, and others look upon eastern North Carolina 
as the greatest hunting ground in America. Eastern North 
Carolina has famous seashore resorts, and the health resort 
and playgrounds at Pinehurst and Southern Pines are known 
all over the country. 

The forests of North Carolina are incomparable. Nineteen 
million six hundred thousand acres and 43,000,000,000 feet of 
timber. There are more varieties of trees than in any other 
State in the Union. 

The commercial value of the fisheries as estimated by the 
North Carolina Fisheries Commission is something over $4,000,- 
000 per year. Of this amount, $677,775 was due to shellfish, 
such as oysters, clams, scallops, and so forth. 

When I speak of the mineral wealth of North Carolina I feel 
sure very few appreciate it fully. It is not generally known 
that we have in North Carolina 184 different varieties of native 
minerals. Practically every known mineral in the United 
States and some not found elsewhere can be found in North 
Carolina. Our mineral production has amounted to many 
millions yearly. 

As far as can be ascertained there is at the present time 
water-power development in North Carolina of approximately 
450,000 horsepower. Of this amount 80,000 horsepower is trans- 
mitted for use outside the State; 113,000 horsepower is used 
chiefly by the producer locally, leaving approximately 257,000 
horsepower available for general industrial and public use. 
This output of water power in North Carolina has increased 
about 40 per cent from 1919 to 1922. There is probably an 
equal amount of power produced by steam plants. The demand 
for power is rapidly increasing and North Carolina should 
furnish a considerable percentage of this future demand, and it 
can if the streams are investigated so as to determine the most 
efficient method of developing their power, and then develop it 
in accordance with this method. 

While several of the larger water powers in North Carolina 
have already been developed there still remains large available 
undeveloped powers. The maximum potential water power of 
North Carolina is estimated at 875,000 horsepower, and the 
maximum power with storage at 2,000,000 horsepower. (This 
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interesting data was furnished me by Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
former State geologist of North Carolina.) 

North Carolina and South Carolina have far outstripped all 
the other States of the southeastern group in the development 
of hydroelectric power, according to 1923 figures compiled for 
industry. In these two States the total development is 
911,400—North Carolina 458,400 and South Carolina 453,000. 
The total for the remaining eight States, including Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky, West Virginia, Flor- 
ida, and Mississippi, is 1,007,900. Thus it is shown that the 
electricity developed by water power in the Carolinas almost 
equals the combined output of the eight other States. Con- 
servative estimates give the potential horsepower of the two 
Carolinas as 1,552,000—North Carolina 875,000 and South Caro- 
lina 677,000. Of the States east of the Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina is led only by New York in hydroelectric development. 
Unprecedented industrial growth is largely responsible for this 
remarkable development and use of electric power in the two 
States, according to a statement by the North and South Caro- 
lina Public Utility Information Bureau. Expansion of indus- 
try has reached such proportions as to attract comment from 
authoritative sources throughout the United States. In a late 
issue the Textile World says: 


The first impression the visitor gets en route from Danville, Va. 
to Atlanta, Ga., is that the South is on a constructive spree. Par- 
ticularly in North Carolina is this evident. Every hundred yards or 
so one sees a new mill or a new school or a new bridge. Mr. Thorn- 
dike Saville, of the University of North Carolina and hydraulic engi- 
neer of the North Carolina geological and economic survey, in his re- 
view of the water-power situation in the State, says: 

“A sudden metamorphosis has occurred in North Carolina within 
the past decade, by which the State has moved from twenty-third to 
fifteenth place in the value of its industries and from nineteenth to 
about fourth in the value of crops, as well as becoming the greatest 
industrial State in the South. Accompanying this has come a tre- 
mendous demand for power to meet the needs of our growing water- 
power business. Even so, there is a dearth of power in the State to- 
day, and the hydroelectric industry is bound to be greatly extended 
within the next decade.” 

Mr. Saville estimates that power demands for the year 1930 will 
be approximately 1,000,000 horsepower in North Carolina alone. 


The American Exchange-Pacific National Bank, of New York, 
in their monthly letter of February 1, 1926, had the following 
to say about the water power in the South: 


In the Southeast water-power development has reached an advanced 
stage, many of the huge industries in Tennessee, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Alabama being driven by power developed on the mountain streams 
which tumble over the Appalachians and the Cumberlands. Super- 
power is an old story in the South. For several years leading cities 
have drawn their light and power from systems which connect them 
all in a single chain. Cheap power, ample resources, and an abundance 
of enterprise and muscular energy are the factors that are rejuvenating 
the South, bringing it back to the place of dominance which it once 
occupied. 

Data SHOWING THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE State or NORTH 
CAROLINA IN RELATION TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AND ITS POSITION IN RELATION TO THE SOUTHERN 
STATES, FURNISHED BY THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND OTHERS IN GOVERNMENTAL DEPARTMENTS r 


For the purposes of this memorandum the Southern States comprise 
the following: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Virginia. By 
the United States is meant all the States, including the District of 
Columbia, and where so stated the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 

ESTIMATED WEALTH 


The Department of Commerce has compiled figures on the estimated 
wealth of 28 States, showing the estimated wealth for 1922 as com- 
pared with 1912. Of these 23 States the per cent of increase in the 
wealth of North Carolina (175.7) was the highest. The estimation 
rank of North Carolina in relation to the other Southern States shows 
that in regard to the total wealth its rank was fifth in 1912 and first 
in 1922. 

The available figures of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as to the value of farm products, by States, are its estimates 
for the calendar year 1922. These figures show North Carolina as 
first for the Southern States in the total value of farm products for 
that year and fourteenth for the whole United States. 

Comparative data of the value of farm products for the year 1919 
with 1909, published by the Bureau of the Census, show that North 
Carolina was second for the whole United States in the per cent of 
increase in the gross value of its farm products for 1919, as compared 
with 1909, and first for the Southern States. Its increase in the value 
of its farm products for that decade was 248.4 per cent. 

The position of North Carolina as a manufacturing State is based on 
the census figures for 1919. These more nearly reflect the magnitude 
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of the industrial activities of that State and of the United States than 
the 1921 figures, which latter represent conditions at the trough of 
the industrial depression, and if taken as the basis would be mislead- 
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ing both as a measure of the magnitude or the economic trend of the 
manufacturing industry of the United States. Detailed figures for the 
Southern States are given below: 


Manufactures for 1919, Southern States a 
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As a taxpayer to the Federal Government, the State of North Caro- 
lina stands sixth highest of the total States and Territories in the 
amount of internal revenue taxes paid for the calendar year ended 


December 81, 1928. The total internal revenue taxes paid by North 
Carolina to the Federal Government in that year amounted to $153,- 
576,801, which was more than $11,000,000 in excess of the aggregate 
paid by the following 24 States and Territories: Oklahoma, Florida, 
District of Columbia, Nebraska, Maine, Oregon, Delaware, Alabama, 
South Carolina, Arkansas, New Hampshire, Hawaii, Mississippi, Utah, 
Vermont, Montana, Idaho, South Dakota, Wyoming, Arizona, North 
Dakota, New Mexico, Nevada, and Alaska. 

North Carolina now stands the fifth highest of the total States and 
Territories in the amount of internal revenue taxes paid, Manufac- 
tures since 1919 have increased very rapidly in North Carolina. 

The value of farm property (land, buildings, implements and ma- 
chinery, and livestock) for North Carolina in 1920 is given by the 
Bureau of the Census as $1,250,166,995 as compared with $537,716,- 
210 in 1910, showing an increase of 132.5 per cent. This percentage 
of increase was third largest for the Southern States and eighth 
largest for the United States, 

The number of farms In North Carolina in 1920 was 269,763, the 
State ranking fifth for the United States and third for the Southern 
States The number of acres in farms in 1920 was 20,021,736, which as 
relating to the Southern States was only exceeded by Georgia with 
25,441,061, 

The farm population of North Carolina in 1920 was 1.501, 227, which 
represented 58.7 per cent of the total population of the State. The 
number of farm population was second highest for all the Southern 
States, and as to the percentage of farm population to total popula- 
tion North Carolina was fourth highest. 

The total population of North Carolina by the census of 1920 was 
2,559,123. Its foreign-born population was only 7,272. This State 
had the least foreign-born population with the exception of South 
Carolina of any State in the Union, and in the per cent of foreign born 
to total population, it had the lowest, only three-tenths of 1 per cent; 
having a smaller percentage even than South Carolina, in which the per 
cent of foreign born to total population was four-tenths of 1 per cent. 

North Carolina, which at the last census (1920) was outranked in 
population by 13 States, was outranked by only 10 States in respect 
of numerical contribution to the increase in the population of the 
United States between 1910 and 1920. That is to say, although 13 
States exceeded North Carolina in population, only 10 contributed a 
greater number toward the total increase in population during the 
decade. North Carolina's rate of increase for the period 1910-1920 
was 16 per cent, a rate somewhat higher than that for the United 
States as a whole, which was 14.9 per cent. But it must be remem- 
bered that North Carolina’s growth was due almost entirely to natural 
increase, whereas the growth of the United States as a whole resulted 
in considerable measure from immigration. The birth rate of North 
Carolina for the year 1922—30.2 per 1,000 population—was greater 
than that shown for any other State from which the Census Bureau 
collects data ns to births, Data was collected in 1922 from 28 States 
and the District of Columbia, whose total population constituted about 
three-fifths of the total for the United States. The average birth rate 
for the 28 States from which data was collected was 27.7, a rate only 
three-fourths as large as that for North Carolina, The death rate for 
North Carolina—11.5 per 1,000 population—was slightly below the 
average for the registration area—11.8. 

North Carolina can take special pride in the knowledge that it still 
leads all other States in the purity of its native stock. Of its 1,783,779 
white inhabitants in 1920, no fewer than 1,778,680 were born in the 
United States, and of this number 1,765,203 were born of parents who 
were native to the United States. Of its total white population, 99.6 
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per cent were born in the United States and 99 per cent were born 
of parents who were native to the United States, Of the total white 
population of the United States, only 85.5 per cent were native and 
only 61.0 per cent were native of native parents. North Carolina's 
nearest competitors in this respect are South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi. In each of these States the native whites constitute 
more than 99 per cent, and the native whites of native parents more 
than 96 per cent of the total white population. 

In the value of tobacco grown North Carolina leads all other States, 
According to the last decennial census, it grew tobacco to the value of 
$151,288,264 in 1919. Its nearest competitor, Kentucky, reported 
$116,414,639, and no other State reported as much as $50,000,000, 

Although in 1919 South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas all reported greater cotton production than North 
Carolina, the statistics of cotton ginned from the crop of 1923 show 
North Caroiina as second only to Texas, and if the comparison took 
into account the difference in area North Carolina would outrank even 
that State, for with an area of less than one-fifth as great as that of 
Texas, it produced one-fourth as much cotton. 

In school attendance for 1920 North Carolina ranked ninth for the 
United States and first for the Southern States. 

In the following table there is summarized the population, industrial 
and vital statistics relating to North Carolina, and the State is com- 
pared with the United States and its rank among the other States; 


1925 FARM CENSUS—PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT—NORTH CAROLINA 
(STATE TOTALS) 


WasHixdrox, D. C., December 9, 1925.—The following statement 
gives some of the most important figures from the 1925 farm census 
for the State of North Carolina, with comparative data for 1920. Sum- 
marics have already been issued for each of the counties of the State 
The figures for 1925 are preliminary and subject to correction: 


NUMBER OF FARMS 
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FARM VALUES 


$8577 815, 018 
£218, 577, 914 


409 acres of mproved land, 10,209,547 acres of woodland, and 


1,558 780 acres mie ‘other unimproved land.“ 


LIVESTOCK ON FARMS 
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In man 762727... oE enstie as best ot dairy Mises lately Sn 
individual ee the total number of cows milked in 1924 was 301,511, including 
58,870 “ beef” cows. 

* Cows and heifers 2 years old and over. 

‘Sows and gilts for breeding purposes, 6 months old and over. 


Principal crops im 1925 and 1919 
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In cotton manufactures North Carolina in 1924 led all other 
States except Massachusetts. This State led all other Southern 
States in spinning spindles in place on January 1, 1924, the 
State of Massachusetts alone haying more spindles in place on 
this date. It is worthy of note also that on that date the 
active spindle hours were the greatest for any Southern State, 
being exceeded in this activity by Massachusetts only. On this 
date a total of 1,642,000,000 active spindle hours were reported 
for spindles in place in Massachusetts, against 1,868,000,000 
active spindle hours in North Carolina. 

Many mills from New England have recently moved to North 
Carolina. The American Exchange National Bank, of New 
York, in its monthly letter in January, 1924, had the following 
to say about North Carolina cotton mills: 


During the 20 years from 1899 to 1919 the yalue of the product of 
North Carolina cotton mills increased from $28,878,000 to $318,368,181, 
and the value added by manufacture increased from $10,986,000 to 
$131,588,466. The number of workers employed increased 123 per 
cent, and the capital employed increased 712 per cent. 


The Department of Commerce of February 8, 1924, had this 
to say about the State of North Carolina: 


The Department of Commerce announces for the State of North 
Carolina, its preliminary estimate of the value, December 81, 1922, of 
the principal forms of wealth, the total amounting to $4,543,110,000, 
as compared with $1,647,781,000 in 1912, an increase of 175.7 per 
cent, Per capita values increased from $724 to $1,708, or 185.2 per 
cent. 

All classes of property increased in value from 1912 to 1922. The 
estimated value of taxed real property and improvements increased 
from $337,960,000 to $2,209,482,000, or 246.8 per cent; exempt real 
property from $62,340,000 to $161,938,000, or 159.8 per cent; live- 
stock from $85,068,000 to $108,897,000, or 21.5 per cent; farm im- 
plements and machinery from $20,315,000 to $33,853,000, or 66.6 per 
cent; manufacturing machinery, tools, and implements from $85,- 
120,000, to $238,327,000, or 180 per cent; and railroads their 
equipment from $204,606,000 to $251,694,000, or 23 per Pri- 


and 
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Manufectures for 1923, Southern States 
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No data for establishments reporting products under $5,000 in value are included in the statistics for 1923. 


vately owned transportation and transmission enterprises, other than 
railroads, increased in value from $44,411,000 to $81,257,000, or 83 
per cent; and stocks of goods, vehicles other than motor, furniture, 
and clothing from $507,961,000 to $1,359,438,000, or 174.7 per cent. 
No comparison is possible for the value of motor vehicles, which was 
estimated in 1922 at $67,779,000, because no separate estimate was 
made in 1912. 


I read in the papers a few days ago that the railroads had 
put an embargo on freight and express going to or from the 
State of Florida. The railroads are unable to handle the situa- 
tion at the city of Miami, which, like magic, has sprung up 
overnight. 

It was my good fortune to be in Miami a short time ago and 
to go out in the harbor, and I found on the outside of the har- 
bor of Miami at least 40 or 50 great ships that could not get into 
the harbor on account of lack of depth of water across the bar. 
There is running into the State of Florida at this time down 
the east coast only one railroad, and that is the Florida East 
Coast Railway. They are absolutely unable to cope with the 
situation that has recently developed within less than two 
years in the growing State of Florida, 

The South to-day, gentlemen of the committee, is on a con- 
structive spree. Every line of activity is being increased. The 
State of North Carolina, which I in part represent, is just 
bulging over with industrial development. We have spent 
something like $100,000,000 in the development of our good 
roads by the State, in addition to the millions spent by the 
various counties, and we have in North Carolina waterways 
that need development. I believe we are leading at this time 
any other State in road building. 

The waterways of North Carolina have been a great develop- 
ing factor in its prosperous growth. The sounds of eastern 
North Carolina form a vast inland sea, with an area of over 
2,000 square miles, haying over 1,300 miles of navigable trib- 
utaries. The adjacent country was settled long before the 
locomotive was invented, and uside from crude dirt roads of 
earlier days the waterways served for a long time as the only 
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means of transportation. North Carolina was a pioneer in 
inland waterway development. In 1787 the Dismal Swanp 
Canal was started, connecting the North Carolina territory with 
the earlier settlements on the James River. This canal was 
not completed until about 30 years later, or in about 1817. 
The Albermarle & Chesapeake Canal, privately owned, was 
opened about 1860. 

In the early years there was a great commerce between 
North Carolina and the West Indies and coastwise points to 
the south. This commerce was carried on largely through 
Ocracoke Inlet and Beaufort Inlet, dnd through the other 
waterways of Core Sound and up the Tar and Neuse Rivers. 

The improvement of E iver was commenced in 1836, 
and the improvement of Neuse Kiver was commenced in 1878. 
The great natural inlet at Beaufort was a great port of that 
day. The town of Beaufort was incorporated in 1723, and its 
importance was recognized by the erection of Fort Macon, 
started in 1826. By 1836 it had developed a large commerce 
in Beaufort Harbor, and that year the improvement of this 
harbor was started by the Government. This port continued 
to grow in importance, so that when the era of railroad build- 
ing started it was selected as a terminus of the State-owned 
railway running from Charlotte through Goldsboro, Greens- 
boro, Raleigh, Kinston, and New Bern to a point on Beaufort 
Harbor known as Shepherds Point, which has recently grown 
into a prosperous town now called Morehead City, a few miles 
from Benufort. These towns are soon to be connected by a 
great concrete bridge, to be erected by the State highway 
commission. 

At the extreme southern end of the State the Cape Fear 
River early claimed attention. The first work on this river was 
done in 1823, and it was taken over for improvement by the 
Government in 1829. The river and ocean bar were dredged to 
12 feet in 1874 and increased to 15 feet in 1881, to 20 feet in 
1890, to 26 feet in 1912, and to 30 feet in 1919. Over $8,000,000 
has been expended by the Federal Government on the portion 
of the stream at and below Wilmington and $1,500,000 on the 
portion above that point. Last year the Cape Fear carried 
commerce amounting to 880,583 tons, valued at $61,786,026. 
There are many important rivers running into the sounds 
which give waterway transportation up into the central part 
of the state; the Neuse River, running up to New Bern, Kins- 
ton, Goldsboro, Smithfield, and Raleigh; the Pamlico River, 
running up to Washington, Greenville, Tarboro; the Roanoke 
River, up as far as Columbia; the South River to Aurora; the 
Bay River to Bayboro; the Trent River to Trenton; and the 
Cape Fear River to Wilmington and Fayetteville. 

The idea of establishing inland navigation between Florida 
and the North, utilizing the North Carolina sounds, has been 
before Congress since the year 1837. In that year a survey 
was made by Lieutenant Colonel Kearney from the south end 
of the Dismal Swamp to Georgetown, S. C. In 1875 Mr. S. T. 
Albert made a survey from Norfolk Harbor to the Cape Fear 
River, while several suggested alternative routes were sur- 
veyed by Capt. Charles B. Phillips in 1878 and 1880. There 
were additional surveys made in 1902, and the first work was 
started in 1907 on the canal connecting Pamlico Sound and 
Beaufort Harbor, and this was then completed to the then 
authorized depth in 1910. It was in 1911 that surveys were 
made for an intracoastal waterway extending from Boston, 
Mass., on the north, to the Rio Grande, or Mexican border, 
on the south. As a result of this survey a comprehensive plan 
has been developed which, when completed, will make possible 
continuous inland navigation within the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. 

The Congress of the United States has definitely committed 
itself to the eventual completion of this great inland intra- 
coastal waterway from Boston to the Mexican line, 

The link of the great intracoastal waterway which is next 
marked for construction by the Government runs from Beau- 
fort Harbor to the Cape Fear River, at Wilmington, N. C. I 
am happy to report that the district engineer has favorably 
recommended the construction of this link for a depth of 12 
feet, and his report is soon to be forwarded to the division 
engineer, the Chief of Engineers, and to the Board of Engi- 
neers at Washington. From the facts I can gather, the engi- 
neers will recommend this link to be completed as the next link 
in the great chain. 

North Carolina has great ports which are suitable to the 
greatest development. It should be the policy of Congress not 
only to complete this great intracoastal waterway but that all 
of the ports leading from it into the ocean should be developed 
as rapidly as possible, and that all of the tributaries from the 
interior leading into it should be improved as feeders for it. 

North Carolina has two great outlets to the sea, one at 
Southport and one at Beaufort-Morehead City. The waterway 
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at Southport, which is the mouth of the Cape Fear, leading 
from Fayetteville by way of Wilmington, has a depth of 30 
feet, which is now being maintained by the Government. The 
inlet at Beaufort has a depth of 20 feet, which is now being 
maintained by the Government. Beaufort is the present ter- 
minus of the inland waterway from Boston. At an expenditure 
of not to exceed a quarter of a million, the inlet at Beaufort 
can be increased in depth to 30 feet at mean low water, and 
can be maintained at an expenditure of not to exceed $25,000 
per annum. 

North Carolina has a great harbor at Cape Lookout, which 
juts out into the ocean, close to the lanes of trayel, with no 
ocean bar or tortuous river channel to pass. where ships can 
enter without a pilot. This harbor has an area at present of 
one square mile, with water 30 to 40 feet deep at present, and 
this can be expanded tenfold if need be. The Government 
has completed 52 per cent of the breakwater at this time, and 
for an expenditure of not to exceed $1,500,000 can complete it. 
This harbor should be completed promptly by the Government. 
It is greatly favored by nature. It is my understanding that 
all European shipping coming through the Panama Canal comes 
along the seventy-fifth meridian to Cape Hatteras, taking ad- 
vantage of the great Gulf Stream, which at this point turns 
sharply toward Europe. Most of these steamers then proceed 
to Norfolk to replenish their coal supply before proceeding to 
cross. With a coaling station at Cape Lookout they could lay 
their course to that point and save 200 miles of ocean travel. 
The air-line distance from the coal fields is only about 50 
miles further than to Norfolk, and the saving in ocean travel 
would more than offset this distance. Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, and Kansas City, gateways through which foreign 
commerce passes, are nearer to Lookout than to New York 
Harbor. With these conditions it is clearly patent that this 
harbor will one day be one of the great ports of the country. 

North Carolina has engaged the attention of the whole 
Nation as no other State in the Union, on account of our sub- 
stantial growth and prosperity. This is due largely to the 
good-roads program which has been put on in the State and 
the program for public education. -Recently there has been 
great development in manufacturing enterprises, particularly 
eotton mills. French Strother, in the November issue of 
World’s Work, has a wonderful article, entitled “ North Caro- 
lina’s dreams come true.“ He says, among other things: 


North Carolina is just cashing in on an ideal and a dream. 


Hon. C. A. Webb, of the city of Asheville, N. C., recently, in 
making a speech on North Carolina, had this to say: 


If all the chewing tobacco manufactured in one year in North Caro- 
lina were made into one big, succulent plug, and a man standing on 
the top of Mount Mitchell bit a chew from its thick corner, his vora- 
cious chin would drop so far that it would break the back of a som- 
nolent shark at the profoundest bottom of the Gulf of Mexico, while 
his anticipative mustache, standing out like the quills of a fretful 
porcupine, would make the silk-clad ankles of the flappers on New 
Jersey's northernmost yerandas shrinkingly suspect the sting and bite 
of a new and unconquerable mosquito, 

If all the towels made in one year in North Carolina were fastened 
together fringe to fringe into one great towel, the man who dried his 
feet with one end of it on the rocky coast of the Straits of Magellan 
would, with an agitated elbow, overturn a pearl fisher’s sampan in the 
calm, warm waters of the Indian Ocean, and find himself wiping his 
surprised and distant face with the other end of it on top of the 
highest peak of Greenland's frosty, famous, and far-flung mountains. 

If all the stockings woven in one year in North Carolina were made 
into one big stocking, its imperishable foot would hold all the toya 
Santa Claus has brought down the chimneys of America since the ride 
of Paul Revere; its leg would contain all the dear, dim dreams of 
romance that sweetly thronged the corridors of men’s brains in the 
time of the long provocative skirt, and its soft and silken top would 
reach up into the heavenly vault where Venus, tiring of her flirtations 
with the militant Mars, would with discrinrinatory fingers and ap- 
preciative thumb form flattering judgment of its filmy and caressing 
texture and its deathless, undarned durability. 

If the North Carolina apple could be grown all over the world with 
its original and Irresistible flavor, it would be substituted by the 
Latin-Americans for their garlic and by the Mongollans for their: rice, 
and by the Ethiopians for their watermelons; its brown and bubbling 
cider would be the world's champagne, dirt cheap at a thousand dollars 
a quart, and doctors would prescribe its pungent, powerful, and puis- 
sant brandy as the elixir of life, the fountain of youth, a substitute 
for a futile and antiquated pharmacopœia, and a sudden, sure, and 
sweeping destroyer of the dumps, death, and disease. 

If all the cigarettes manufactured in North Carolina in one year 
were rolled into one great, long cigarette, a young sport leaning non- 
chalantly against the South Pole would light it with the everlasting 
fire in the tall of Halley's swift and restless comet, use the starry 
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dipper as its ash tray, blow smoke rings which, unbroken by all the 
hurricanes which lash the seven seas, would hide the circles around 
Saturn for a thousand years, and with the immeasurable inferno of 
its stub blot out and usurp the glowing fame and place of the hitherto 
quenchless morning star. 

If all the tables manufactured in one year in North Carolina were 
made into one great table, and if that table were covered with one vast 
tablecloth consisting of all the tablecloths woven in one year in North 
Carolina, there would be a banquet board under which could be hidden, 
piled one on top of the other, all the festal tables under which men 
have thrust their feet from the days of the round table of King Arthur 
to the time of the flasco of the Genoa conference. 

{Applause.] 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, if I fail to conclude my re- 
marks in the time allotted to me, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, gentlewomen, and gentlemen 
of the House, the paramount issue before this Congress is a 
square deal for the farmer. I have introduced two bills, just 
and equitable measures, whose purpose is to grant specific aid 
to the producers of food, to lighten the hearts and burdens of 
those engaged in agriculture, horticulture, and stock raising. 
Agriculture is the basic industry. The farmer feeds the world, 
and if he struck for a few months the world would starve. 

Our farming population represents about 38,000,000 people. 
They are entitled to fair treatment, and they have never had it. 
They are the best customers the manufacturers have, and they 
must be kept prosperous if profits are to be made by those 
engaged in any other productive industry. 

If you apply the average consumption per capita of steel 
alone of the country as a whole, which is about 800 pounds, to 
the farming population, you have a total requirement for the 
farmer of approximately 14,000,000 tons, or over 30 per cent 
of the total steel capacity of the United States. So far as the 
farmer's need of steel is concerned, his per capita use exceeds 
that of the city dweller. He is a large user of tools, farm 
machinery, and supplies not needed by the city consumer. He 
is likewise a heavy purchaser of a wide variety of manufac- 
tured products, and if prosperity is to be general he must pros- 
per. I am for good wages for labor, good prices for farm prod- 
ucts, and this condition can not obtain unless there is a change 
in the situation as it now exists. The farmer's dollar is a 
30-cent dollar compared with what it should be. 

The Fordney-McCumber tariff bill should be repealed or 
modified. The act has done infinite harm to the farmers. It 
has destroyed the foreign demand for farm products by shut- 
ting out foreign goods, the only medium that Europe has to 
pay her debts to us or to buy our surplus. From 1920 to 1923, 
200,000 people in Europe were underfed, but able to work for 
food, while American agriculture drifted on the rocks, unable 
to market our surplus abroad because of the lack of suitable 
trade relations. 

The farmer has lost billions and billions because of the 
present and past high tariff laws. Everybody knows that the 
farmer has never got any benefit from tariffs on corn, wheat, 
meats, lard, and their staple products generally, the home 
prices of which are fixed by world prices for their surplus. 
At the same time, under the present tariff law they have to pay 
three prices for most of the things they use and wear. They 
think the farmer has been fooled because agricultural imple- 
ments are on the free list, but these implements are enormously 
high because iron and steel products used in making them are 
protected by high tariffs, 

WHERE bobs THD MONEY GO? 


The trouble is the farmers are toiling without recompense. 
They are “sowing,” but others are “reaping.” Let me cite a 
few instances to make my meaning clearer. 

A farmer received a check for $3.13 for a carload of water- 
melons which he shipped to Memphis, Tenn., and which sold for 
$110 in that city. The carrier charges on the shipment was 
$95.87, the commission $11, and the farmer who bought the 
fertilizer and gave three months of his toil, with that of his 
mules and hired men, received the balance—not enough to buy 
seed for his next year's planting. 

Another farmer shipped a carload of stuff to New York, 
where it sold for $125. The transportation on it was $190, the 
commissions $12.50, leaving the farmer “in the soup” to the 
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tune of $77.50, not to mention the sweat, hard labor, and money 
which he put into the crop. 

Scores of farmers have had to “put up money” to pay 
carrier charges on stuff that did not bring enough to pay for 
hauling them. Other scores of farmers let their entire crop 
rot in the fields rather than to have to guarantee freight or 
express charges in the face of such a poor outlook. 

This is true of grapes, peaches, apples, cantaloupes, beans, 
cucumbers, and other commodities of that character. 

I cite another case—one of pure fool rate making. A melon 
buyer bought a carload of melons at Melrose, 15 miles south of 
Valdosta, Ga., and shipped it to Knoxville, Tenn. The transpor- 
tation charges were 3434 cents per 100, or approximately $104. 
He also bought a carload of melons at Cecil, 18 miles north of 
Valdosta, and shipped them to Maryville, Tenn., which is about 
15 miles from Knoxville. The charge was 48 cents per 100, or 
approximately $144 for the car. Though the distance is 30 
miles nearer, it cost $40 a car more to handle the melons. 

The expert rate makers can tell you how happy a farmer 
ought to be when he thinks of a piece of melon selling at 60 or 
75 cents a slice in the New Willard. The trouble with car- 
rier rates seems to be that they are based upon maximum 
prices of commodities after some sleight-of-hand performances 
with tonnage-miles, and they do not help the growers. There 
is often a spread of 300 per cent from producer to consumer. 
Too many middlemen. [Applause.] 

I repeat what I have said before, that unless something is 
done to help the farmers reach profitable markets with their 
crops they might as well quit business. Their best returns this 
year have come from the stuff they have rushed to near-by 
markets over the highways in trucks. 

Mr. Speaker, I was raised on the farm and am acquainted 
with the struggles of the farmer. They never endure a hard- 
ship but that I am able to sympathize fully with them, having 
trudged along the same hard path. No one knows, but I be- 
lieve the remedy is to repeal robber tariff schedules and to pass 
the bills introduced by me or similar bills now pending in Con- 
gress, and things, I hope, will be better. The people of any 
other profession meeting with one-third the obstacles and trials 
of the farmer would give up in disgust. 

I print below a poem which has in it humor, pathos, and 
truth, and shows what fortitude these good people have in the 
very face of adversity: 

DOWN ON THE FARM 
Down on the farm "bout half-past 4, 
I slip on my pants and sneak out the door. 
Out in the yard I run like the dickens 
To milk all the cows and feed all the chickens, 
Clean out the barnyard, curry Maggie and Jiggs (the mules), 
Separate the cream and slop all the pigs, 
Hustle two hours, then eat like a Turk; 
By heck: I am ready for a full day's work. 
Then I grease the wagon and put on the rack, 
Throw a jug of water in the old grain sack, 
Hitch up the mules, slip down the lane, 
Must get the hay in, looks like rain. 
Look over yonder, sure as I am born, 
Cows on the rampage, hogs in the corn. 
Back with the mules, then for recompense 
Maggie gets astraddle the barb-wire fence, 
Joints all aching, muscles in a jerk, 
Whoop! Fit as a fiddle for a full day's work. 
Work all the summer ‘till winter is nigh, 
Then figure at the bank and heave a big sigh. 
Worked all the year, didn't make a thing, 
Less cash now than I had last spring. 
Some folks say there ain't no hell. 
Shucks! They never farmed; how can they tell? 
When spring rolls ‘round I take another chance 
As fuzz grows longer on my old gray pants. 
Give my galluses a hitch, belt another jerk, 
By gosh: I am ready for a full year’s work. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman from Arkansas is 
as well prepared as anyone in the House to speak in behalf 
of the farmer, because he is a real friend of the farmer and 
knows their problems. And if the gentleman will permit me, 
I will say also that the people of the third district of Arkansas 
are to be commended for keeping him here. He knows the 
farmer and the farmer's needs. He has been an educator in 
his State. He has been a distinguished judge on the circuit 
bench of his State. I would like to ask him this question: 
Does he not think the time has come for us southern Democrats 
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who are true friends of the farmers to stand on this floor 
and fight until the farmers get a square deal in comparison 
with the protection which the manufacturer receives through 
the tariff duties levied on goods that come through the custom- 
house? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule that a large part of 
the gentleman's statement is not a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Arkansas yielded to 
me. The Chair can not curtail what I said. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I can not admit all the good things that 
the gentleman has said about me. Without doubt it behooves 
the friends of the manufacturers of all kinds of fabricated 
goods to give the farmer a square deal. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
proposes that the tariff on wool and livestock and meats and 
other agricultural products, such as wheat, corn, rice, and nuts, 
be all repealed? 

Mr. TILLMAN. No; I do not, but the farmer gets little, if 
any. benefit from such tariffs. 
Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 

man yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The farmer much more nearly has 
a square deal since we raised the tariff on all the things that 
were put in the last tariff bill than he had before that. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Does the gentleman believe that the cotton 
farmer, or one who produces meat or the producers of wheat or 
corn were benefited by the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I see that the price of wheat in 
Minnesota is 22 cents more than it is at Winnipeg. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that-these are 
ticker farmers. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The real farmer long since sold his wheat 
at little above the cost of production, Now the Wall Street 
farmers and the agriculturists on the Chicago Board of Trade 
are merely putting wheat up and down for gambling purposes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to ask the gentleman if corn in 
Iowa is protected by the tariff? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The corn in Iowa would bring a 
pretty good price if you got the water out of it. i 

Mr. TILLMAN. Well, that is no answer at all. Does the 
gentleman from the Corn State of Kansas actually believe in 
the stale myth that the tariff on corn raises the price of that 
staple when the price is fixed for our surplus corn in European 
markets? : 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Arkansas if we did not receive in southwestern Missouri and 
Arkansas and neighboring localities a better price for apples 
and small fruits and strawberries than we ever before received 
in our lives? 

Mr. TILLMAN. We certainly did not. Nor did your blessed 
Fordney-McCumber bill help us in the least with these crops, 
but injured your people and mine because it compels them to 
pay exorbitant prices for everything they purchase in the way 
of highly protected articles. 

Let me say, however, that it is not so easy as it looks to the 
man away from here to get legislation desired by farmers. It 
is difficult to tell what legislation will really help. Many 
Members come from manufacturing and city districts who 
want cheap farm products and vote against bills that seek to 
enhance the value of the things grown by farmers. The Presi- 
dent and the party in power control legislation, and they oppose 
and can defeat these bills, and do so. During Mr. Wilson's 
term farm products brought a fair price and the farmer's dol- 
lar had much greater purchasing power under the Underwood 
tariff bill than under the Fordney-McCumber bill. Those of 
us who have been here for some time and have voted for 
every measure or amendment that even promised to aid agri- 
culture know the difficulties that confront the real friends 
of the farmer in getting through legislation. The farm or- 
ganizations themselves differ widely as to what legislation will 
be of actual benefit. ‘ 

But this problem is easy of solution for a certain type of 
patriot. With pharisaical ostentation and much noise the 
country saver who is out of Congress and without experience 
and wanting to get in, shallow but vocal, knows positively that 
if he is elected the farmers will at once get all they want and 
more, Witnout modesty he so proclaims. ‘Thus he hopes to 
dupe the people. The fresh candidate shakes his swollen head 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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in disapproyal of the record of the present Members, Just 
elect him and all will be well. He will be the Congress, the 
other 434 Members, 96 Senators, and the White House will 
not haye to be consulted. 

He deplores the dearth of leadership here, meaning, elect 
me and then note the arrival of a real reader. Poor leaderless 
party; poor leaderless world. He pleads guilty to greatness. 
He concedes that Henry Clay's overcoat did not contain enough 
cloth to make him a hat band. Wide mouthed and abusive, 
with puffed and advertised pretentions he lards the lean earth 
with much rich sweat, shed in his rapid and clamorous strid- 
ings up and down the counties, criticizing the present mem- 
bership and extolling his dwarfish talents. But they are not 
dwarfish to him. Certainly not, He has been a member of 
the legislature or State senate, or prosecuting attorney, or has 
been a State officer. He is a self-appointed and a self-an- 
nointed Moses. With spiteful malevolence he hurls curses at 
the Sixty-eighth Congress for raising salaries and straight 
way strives mightily to be a beneficiary of the raise. [Ap- 
plause.] He is prostrated over this “outrage,” and then 
fervently thanks God for the “outrage.” He admits that he 
is too cheap for the salary, but runs for it and covets it. He 
holds up a feeble right hand to Heaven, mumbling maledic- 
tions against such “extravagance,” and with his left hand 
behind him he wiggles his itching fingers and wigwags the 
salary he condemns, to hasten homeward to him. [Applause.] 
This is calculated to “make the judicious grieve.” 

And this journeyman country saver, engaged busily in grin- 
ning farmers out of yotes, is either a “farmer” himself 
merely practicing law for recreation, or he is the only real 
living, breathing friend the farmer has left. Yet in all likeli- 
hood he has been riding the farm home owner to financial 
death or spurring him toward poverty and despair by extract- 
ing from his all but empty pocketbook so-called lawyer fees in 
special road districts that here and there have marked his 
official pathway with wreck and ruin. [Applause.] 

It is the stock argument of such a man that the Member has 
done nothing. It is mighty easy to say that, and we hear it 
from the outs regardless of what the facts are. [Applause.] 

I desire, while I am on my feet, to discuss another matter 
briefly. 

Recently I spoke on this floor in defense of Colonel Mitchell. 
The speech was generously received by my colleagues, and the 
great dailies of America gave it front-page prominence. That 
gratified me and was pleasing to the district that ‘I have the 
honor to represent. Many letters and telegrams have reached 
me commending the address, and below I print a few news- 
paper comments and an occasional letter: 


Scathingly denouncing the “cruel and heartless" Army court- 
martial which meted drastic punishment to Col. William Mitchell “ for 
telling the truth,“ Representative Jonn N. Titman, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, from the floor of the House appealed to President Coolidge 
to mitigate or quash the sentence. 

Seething with indignation over this action by the Army high com- 
mand to “ muzzle and humiliate” Mitchell, Members of Congress are 
pouring in a flood of bills and resolutions. 

If adopted, they would scrap the entire system of national defense 
and set up a unified air service, with equal status to other arms of 
the defense works. 

While TILLMAN was laying his barrage against the Army high com- 
mand for their attempt to“ gag and disgrace’ Colonel Mitchell“ for 
arousing the country to the deplorable state of the Nation's air de- 
fenses,” Representative Lonixd M. Brack, Democrat, of New York, was 
issuing a scorching statement. 

PROVIDE FOR REFORMS 

Both introduced resolutions denouncing the sentence and providing 
for reforms in any administration. 

“T call upon the President of this justice-loving Nation to mitigate 
or quash this harsh sentence imposed on Colonel Mitchell.“ said 
TILLMAN solemnly, as Democrats applauded vigorously, while scattering 
applause came from Republicans. 

“My belief is that fair-minded men and women of America will not 
suffer the verdict of this arrogant court-martial to stand. 

“The court finds Mitchell guilty of violating the ninety-sixth article 
of war and penalizes him by retaining him in the Army, but suspending 
him from rank, command, and duty, with forfeiture of all pay for five 
years. 

“This court sought to affix a gag. 

“In the newspapers this morning is a picture of Colonel Mitchell 
holding in his arms his infant daughter. In the name of the baby and 
for the sake of his family and himself I have introduced a resolution 
to cut the claws of these heartless court-martial authorities.” 

The resolution introduced by Mr, T1Luman fixes 30 days as the maxi- 
mum perlod for which an Army officer can be suspended without rank 
or pay by a court-martial. (Universal Press Service.) 
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Tun NEWSPAPERS 


Representative T1LtMaN made a bitter attack upon the Mitchell 
court, in the course of which he called upon the President of this 
justice- loving Nation to mitigate or quash this harsh sentence. 

Commenting on the banishment of Captain Dreyfus to Devils 
Island, Mr. TILLMAN declared that “ not less tragic is the unjust doom 
of Colonel Mitchell, ‘the Captain Dreyfus of America.’” (New York 
Times.) 

Representative TILLMAN (Democrat, Arkansas) made a vigorous 
speech demanding that the President mitigate the sentence imposed on 
Mitchell. 


* i . * 0 = 0 
LIKENED TO DREYFUS CASE 
* * * * — s * 


He compared the Mitchell case with the Dreyfus case, saying: 

“T recall that an army clique in France prosecuted and hurried to 
his doom Captain Dreyfus. A French officer broke the Captain's 
sword over his knee and cast the fragments at his feet to humiliate 
him. Dreyfus was innocent of military wrongdoing, and his convic- 
tion by a court of enemy martinets, his banishment to Devil's Island, 
and the deathless devotion of his beautiful wife, form the web and 
woof of a tragic story. 

“But not less tragic is the unjust doom of Colonel Mitchell, the 
‘Captain Dreyfus of America.“ (New York World.) 

WASHINGTON, December 19.—Comparing Col. William Mitchell to 
Captain Dreyfus who was unjustly banished to Devil's Island by a 
French court-martial and later acclaimed as a hero, Representative 
Truuman, Democrat, Arkansas, warned the House to-day that Colonel 
Mitchell, degraded by a military court sentence on Thursday, will some 
day be publicly acknowledged as a national benefactor. 

“I call upon the President of this justice-loving Nation to miti- 
gate or quash this harsh sentence,” shouted TILLMAN in his impas- 
sioned address to the House, “ The season of peace and good feeling 
approaches. In this season of good will, the Chief Executive of the 
people who love free speech and hate tyranny should intervene. Mr. 
Coolidge has rare strength and we look to the Commander in Chief 
to mitigate this drastic judgment.” 

“In view of the fact that be himself was sufficiently aroused by 
disquieting rumors concerning the Air Service to name an investigat- 
ing commission—the Morrow Board—the President should act at 
once to set aside the court-martial sentence and restore Mitchell to 
his former rank.” * * + 


COURT-MARTIAL DENOUNCED 


“This arrogant court-martial finds Mitchell guilty of violating the 
ninety-sixth article of war,” declared Mr. Tirtman, “and harshly 
penalizes him by retaining him in the Army but suspends him from 
rank, command, and duty with forfeiture of pay for five years. The 
officers of this court did not dismiss Mitchell from the Army but re- 
tained him so that he could not pose as a martyr nor indulge in 
further criticism. 

“The court-martial seeks to inflict an unusual and cruel punish- 
ment. * If the court dismissed the colonel he could go to 
work, but he is retained without pay and can not do so. This verdict 
is an insult to free America. 

“It seems that in this trial the usual military procedure was not 
allowed to take its course, but a court was organized to ‘get’ the 
colonel, and this booted and spurred inguisition ‘got’ him in double- 
quick time. 

“The haughty and much-decorated General Staff had long sought a 
chance to humble this officer, with 27 years of honorable military serv- 
ice both in peace and war behind him, and now their machine guns 
have done their work. 

“The colonel talked freely, criticized frequently, openly, and con- 
structively, and sought only to direct the attention of the country to 
Army and Navy mistakes, and desired only a betterment of the 
Wretched condition of our air defense. 


SON KNOWS MITCHELL 


“I have a slight sentimental interest in Colonel Mitchell. My son 
fought 18 months in the Ninetieth Aero Squadron in France and knew 
and liked him. Aside from that, I do not think this officer has had a 
square deal. 

“They sought to affix a gag. In a newspaper this morning is a 
picture of Colonel Mitchell holding in his arms his infant daughter. 
In the name of the baby and for the sake of his family and himself 
I have introduced a resolution in the House to clip the wings or 
rather to cut the claws of these heartless court-martial authorities.” 
(Chicago Tribune.) 

The Army court that tried Colonel Mitchell did what it was ap- 
pointed to do—found him guilty. 

The verdict was foreordained, because any other one would have 
meant the dismissal of the all-powerful bureaucrats in the War 
Department. 
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An overwhelming majority of the people think Colonel Mitchell 
was substantially right. 

They greatly admire him, as they did Lieut. Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt for denouncing his superiors, who were responsible for the 
embalmed beef and the sacrifice of life at Santiago, Cuba. 

Roosevelt's act of insubordination made him Governor of New York, 
to become later President of the United States. 

Mitchell's act might well make him governor or senator in his 
State, Wisconsin. 

For Alger, the Michigan lumber magnate, was no more Gisastrously 
incompetent as Secretary of War in President McKinley's day than 
Weeks, the Boston stockbroker, was in President Harding’s Cabinet. 

It is a very serious situation for the people. No need to worry 
about Colonel Mitchell, personally. He is well able to take care of 
himself. 

But what are the people to do if men responsible for the Shen- 
andoah disaster are promoted and the man who exposed the bureau- 
cratic incompetents is first demoted, then suspended from rank, duty, 
and pay for five years? 

Mitchell faced a bench of Army judges so stacked against him that 
some of them had to withdraw, admitting their prejudice against 
him. The remaining officer-judges found him guilty, as a matter 
of course. 

American history gives us no better example of the cruel and un- 
usual punishment “against which private citizens, outside the Army, 
bave been protected by the eighth amendment of the Constitution.” 

The prelude to national disaster has always been the punishment 
of patriots who tried to call attention to the needs of the nation. 

Representative TILLMAN, of Arkansas, spoke with the voice of the 
country when he said in the House of Representatives on Saturday: 

“This verdict shames the service and insults free America. 

“A court was organized to get the colonel, and this booted and 
spurred inquisition got him in double-quick time, 

“The haughty and much decorated General Staff had long sought 
a chance to humble this officer, with 27 years of honorable military 
service, both in peace and war. Mitchell talked freely, criticized 
frequently, openly, constructively, and sought only to direct the 
attention of the country to Army and Navy mistakes and desired only 
a betterment of the wretched condition of our national defense.” 

It can not be said that President Coolidge is responsible for pen- 
alizing Mitchell for telling the plain truth about the aircraft situa- 
tion, but the President should not allow his administration to be held 
responsible for not taking some definite action to protect Colonel 
Mitchell from the malignant hostility of bureaucrats. (New York 
American editorial (Brisbane) .) 

PAWHUSKA, OKLA., December 22, 1925. 
Congressman JoHN N. TILLMAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dwar FATHER: Col. William Mitchell commanded the First Obser- 
vation Group of the First Army Air Service, In the Army were three 
squadrons of airplanes. 

I knew Colonel Mitchell practically all during the war. Capt. Wil- 
liam G. Schauffler, who testified in the recent hearing at Washington, 
commanded my squadron—the Ninetieth Aero Squadron; Colonel 
Mitchell commanded the group. I was made squadron operations offi- 
cer under Schauffler, and when he was promoted and assigned to 
Colonel Mitchell’s place I went with him as operations officer for the 
group. In this manner I came frequently in contact with Colonel 
Mitchell and knew him fairly well. He was an able and courageous 
officer and made frequent flights over the line, and was one of the very 
first, if not the first, American officer to cross the lines. Even at that 
time, all during the war, and at its most critical times we were flying 
in French planes, some of them discarded by them and labeled by the 
Americans, along with the Liberty-engined planes, as “ flaming coffins.” 
These planes were Breguets, Solmsons, and A. R’s. I was with Colonel 
Mitchell mainly at Bethloinville and Souilly, France, just above Verdun. 

My opinion is that Mitchell is sincere, and there is no question of 
the facts of the situation, but it might be that Mitchell’s method is not 
the proper course. He should resign and then continue his obser- 
vations. My knowledge of Colonel Mitchell has not been extensive 
since the war, but my opinion is that he is right, without question, 
in his contention, and the decision of the court-martial is as unjust 
and as arbitrary as possible and cunningly framed to silence him and 
punish him at the same time. It is the Army system. 

The following is a copy of a letter I received from Colonel Mitchell 
under date of July 22, 1925: 

“My DEAR Mr. TILLMAN: Thank you very much for your invitation. 
Indeed, I do remember you very well, and am glad to hear from 
you. I hope if you ever get down here, you will come in to see me. 

“I will try to get up in September if I can, but I doubt if I will 
be able to do it. However, I hope to drop in on you sometime. 

“ Best regards. : 

“Yours very sincerely, WX. MITCHELL.” 
s FRED TILLMAN. 
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Norra LiTTLE ROCK, ARK., December 21, 1925. 
Hon. Representative TiLLuax, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sir: Thousands of people of the State of Arkansas indorse 
your support of Colonel Mitchell. Personally, I would like to see him 
put in charge of all the air forces of the United States. 


Yours, 
S. E. RILEY. 


Gentry, ARK., December 20, 1925. 
Your speech favoring Mitchell was fine and received my hearty 


indorsement. 
L. H. GRIFFIN. 


Cixcixx Art, Ohio, December 21, 1935. 
Representative Jonn N. TILLMAN, 
Care House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. TILLMAN: As a private American citizen from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, I assume the privilege of addressing you in congratulat- 
ing you for the manly stand you are taking on the floor of Congress 
in defense of Col. William Mitchell. Had you had the opportunity of 
traveling about as I have to do at present, and hearing the voices of 
men and women in indignation against the court-martial court for 
delivering this verdict against the gallant officer Col. William Mitchell, 
I am sure that Congressmen in general would rise as a whole in 
defense of the Colonel because of the outrageous and inhuman ver- 
dict rendered against him. 

I hope that the Commander in Chief, President Coolidge, will 
hearken to the general protest of the American people and rescue Col. 
William Mitchell from the blackest injustice. Had I the good fortune 
and honor to represent a congressional district I would, with all 
my soul and heart, vigor and courage, denounce the court-martial from 
the floor of Congress, 9 

Hoping you will pardon me for this privilege I am taking, I have 
the honor to remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 
Dr. J. N. GARFUNELS. 


Paris, ARK., December 21, 1925. 
Dear Str: You are right in the Mitchell affair. The people are 
behind and for you. I have been in the Army four times, and in 
there there is more foolishness than in any business of life I have 
ever witnessed. If the big corporations of the country were run on 
ihe same principle they would be a failure and not long about it. 
‘The old question of seniority, regardless of ability, character, or any- 
thing else, is lamentable and makes men abusive and arrogant. * 8 
let men who are competent and worthy have some little liberty in 
the shaping of the affairs of the Army of this great Government. 
è * * s . * 5 


I am, very truly, 
HENRY STROUPE, 


EMAUS, PA., December 22, 1925. 
The Hon. JOHN N. TILEMAN. 

Dear Sin: Pardon me for addressing you. I rejoice in the position 
you are taking in the Mitchell case. They “got him.” I hope a 
cyclonic reaction will “get them.” I am a lifelong Republican, my 
father’s house and grandfather's house were Republican, and preaching 
since 1886, and only once voted for a Democrat. If the President sus- 
taing that verdict the Republican Party will hear the thunder roar 
and see the lightning flash at the next election. God bless you. Stand 
by Mitchell and his family. 

Yours truly, 
G. W. IMRODEN. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., December 29. 
Congressman TILLMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. TILLMAN: The real American people feel as you do. It is 
shameless and a disgrace to treat an American in such a manner, You 
can use all the adjectives in the dictionary and then not tell the story 
fully. 


Respectfully yours, J. H. CHanpy. 


Fort SWITH, ARK., December 21, 1925. 
Hon. Jonx N. TILLMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mn. TILLMAN: 
7 * * * „ . * 


Permit me to congratulate you on your fight for General Mitchell. 
I think you are right and hope you can win out, 
Very truly yours, 


Jno. M. ANDREWS. 
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LITTLE Rock, ARK., December 21, 1925. 
Hon. Joux N. TILLMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 
. * * * * * * 

I enjoyed very much your speech in Congress in defense of Colonel 
Mitchell. It is, indeed, an outrage to have this fine man unjustly 
humiliated. * * © 

Yours truly, J. B. Dickerson. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 20, 1925. 
We. send congratulations and our appreciation for the speech you 
made in the Mitchell case. You voiced the minds of the masses, 
* + $ * * * * 
Sincerely, 


J. B. and D. B, BARKER, 


Kansas City, Mo., December 21, 1925. 
Representative TILLMAN, 
House of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Daar Siz: We, the undersigned, take this opportunity to send to 
you our congratulations for the speech you made last week in the 
House of Representatives in behalf of the defense of Colonel Mitchell 
and free speech. Your call upon the President for his actions is most 
timely and well taken, 

Very truly, H. B. DORSETT. 
C. W. CARPENTER, 


Waco, TEX., December 21, 1925. 

Anent, briefly, the contents of the attached clipping. 

As an American by the mother’s milk, I “rise to speak a word of 
praise for the brave men whose names are printed in the clipping; 
men who place right and justice above all else * + +” ‘The findings 
of the court is a triumph for the political machine operating in this 
country over Colonel Mitchell. 

The Nation is back of the aviator * * s, 

* + Tou men have taken your breakfast upon the lips of the 
General Staff“ in its attempt to get Mitchell.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. WALTER LES AUSTIN, 
$24 North Twelfth Street, Waco, Tez. 


MEMPHIS, TEXN., December 20, 1928. 
Hon. JoHN N. TILEMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jubas TiLLMaN: Your defense of Colonel Mitchell has placed 
you on the front pages of our evening and morning dailies, as you 
will note from clippings inclosed, on which I congratulate you. 

J. L. Tarr. 


Pine BLUFF, ARK., December 20, 1923. 
Hon. Mr. TILLMAN, 
Representative of Arkansas, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dzar Mg. TILLMAN: I have just read your stand on the Mitchell 
court-martial and want to compliment you. 

How are we, the taxpayers of the Government and who are the 
greater part of the Government, going to find out what the Air Sery- 
ice needs if the experts in that service are not permitted to tell us? 
The war is over, and now the voters and taxpayers believe they ara 
entitled to know how their money is spent and what is needed for 
adequate national defense. 

“Prepare for war in time of peace” is an old slogan, and its psy- 
chology is as true as the Bible. We will have war just as long as 
nations and races exist on this earth. A league of nations may do 
much in the interest of better international understanding, but they will 
never be able to abolish war as long as commercialism exists, and with- 
out commercialism the peoples of the world would cease progress and 
return to cave men and coconut hunters. 

On the afternoon train from Little Rock to Pine Bluff I heard quite 
a number of compliments paid you by passengers of both sexes, That 
should indicate that your stand is considered right, just, and timely. 

No doubt the President's political advisers will seek a conference 
should he fail to act to the majority will of the people, which will 


make itself manifest soon or at next election. 


The American voter believes in discipline, knows it's necessary; 
but when it oversteps the bounds of free speech in letting taxpayers 
know facts, he will always be on the side of free speech, a funda- 
mental of our Constitution, 

I remain, very respectfully yours, 
Cuas. T. Scraps, 
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COTTER; AREK., December 26, 1925. 
Hon. JoHN N. TILLMAN, 
Washington, 

DEAR MR. TILLMAN : In this connection you certainly hit the popular 
chord when you came to the defense of Colonel Mitchell. You are 
right, absolutely. 

. „ s . * e . 
Sincerely, 
H. D. Rourzons. 


6348 KENWOOD AVENUE, 
Chicago, IM., December 22, 1925. 

Drag Mr. TLMAN: I was greatly pleased to see your statements 
in the papers here with reference to the Mitchell inquisition and want 
to thank you for your splendid attitude in hastening to his defense. 
All of the Chicago papers featured your statement before the House 
and carried your picture. 

I have remained in the Air Service Reserve Corps since the war; 
however, if that is the brand of justice they hand out, I feel like 


resigning my commission, 
* $ 0 * s * » 


Your friend, 
W. F. MITCHELL, Jr. 


It is a delicate matter to quote one’s own family, but I have 
referred to my son’s letter believing it good testimony in sup- 
port of Colonel Mitchell's gallantry in action. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Permit me to say that Lieutenant Till- 
man, the son of my friend from Arkansas, was awarded the 
croix de guerre, the Legion of Honor, and the distinguished 
service cross for gallantry in action. [Applause.]} 

Mr. TILLMAN. I prefer not to refer to those things, but I 
thank the gentleman for his kind words. I want to say to the 
gentleman himself that I saw him serving his country in 
Europe, and while men may object to his views on a great 
many things, the fact is that he made a gallant officer and 
brought honor to himself and to his country by his service 
during the World War. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. TILLMAN, 
minutes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr, TILLMAN. Among the letters I received condemning 
my position on the Mitchell trial was one from a gentleman 
in Georgia, whose name I do not recall. He stated that if the 
Congress had given the Army, the Navy, and the Air Service 
money enough there would not have been any dearth of planes, 
and that there would not have been anything to criticize. Now, 
in my judgment, two of the most useful men who have served 
upon the Republican side of the House have been the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. Mann, who, I believe, taking everything into 
the count, was the most useful legislator I ever knew, and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] is in the same class 
with Mr. Mann. I think I saw Mr. Mappen quoted as saying 
that Congress had been generous in pouring out money for air 
defense and for the Army and Navy, but that somebody had 
been extravagant and squandered the money. However, this I 
know. I served here during the war. I voted for every 
measure that was offered proposing to carry on the war suc- 
cessfully, and I know that but few, if any, Liberty planes, for 
which we appropriated vast sums of money, were used on the 
fighting lines over in France. We had, as my son says, to rely 
largely upon second-hand and discarded planes that the French 
had sold to us or the English had sold to us, and they were so 
unsafe that they were branded as “flaming coffins.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I would like first to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappren] if he is quoted correctly in saying that 
large and generous sums have been voted from time to time 
for airplane and other Army and Navy defenses and whether 
he is not of opinion that that money was squandered? 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will permit me to make 
a somewhat comprehensive reply, from 1917 until the close 
of the war there was placed at the disposal of the Army and 
Navy combined, an aggregate sum for aviation purposes alone 
of $1,977,000,000, $490,000,000 of which we took away from the 
Army and $90,000,000 from the Navy because they were not 
able to use it and had not produced anything from what they 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for five additional 
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had used. Since the war closed we have appropriated $433,- 
000,000 or $86,676,000 per annum for aviation alone for the 
Army and the Navy, and this does not include $85,000,000 we 
have appropriated for the construction of two airplane car- 
riers costing $96,000,000 combined, which would make a total 
of over $520,000,000 for five years, or over $100,000,000 a year. 
England is the next country which has appropriated the most, 
having appropriated $83,000,000 a year; France, $55,000,000 a 
year for military aviation and $10,000,000 for commercial avia- 
tion; and Japan, $10,500,000 a year only, while we have ap- 
propriated over $100,000,000 a year ever since the war and we 
have not a thing to show for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILLMAN. The gentleman then is clearly of the opinion 
that this critic from Georgia is not fair in his statement to he 
effect that we have not appropriated sufficient money to justify 
proper expenditures for aviation by the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. MADDEN. He is not only not fair but he does not tell 
the truth. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one ques- 
tion more? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr, BLANTON. Is it not a fact that General Mitchell was 
the first American during the World War to be decorated in 
France; that he was decorated by Italy and by France and by 
Great Britain, and that he has the distinguished-service cross 
and the distinguished-seryice medal from his own country? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know his breast is covered with medals 
that he won in actual fighting above the clouds [applause], 
and not by sitting around with spurred heels on top of a ma- 
hogany desk. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Arthur Brisbane, editor of the Hearst dailies, whose salary 
approaches the $100,000 mark, says: 


Mitchell was condemned by swivel-chair soldiers, 


Mitchell knew his subject, did not hesitate to look for a spade 
and call its by its proper name. He desired only to truthfully 
advise the people about actual Army and Navy mistakes, ex- 
travagances, and to point out the pitiable condition of na- 
tional air defenses. His frankness, his blunt candor, and his 
fearlessness wrought his downfall. His only object was his 
country’s good. A military tribunal crucified him. 

But the world has often crucified its intending saviors and 
its actual saviors. 

Columbus went to sea at 14, was a bold and skillful navi- 
gator, discovered a new world, and became a victim of jealousy 
and was assailed with unjust charges which cut him to the 
heart. He never rallied, and died broken in body and sonl. 

Servetus lived a model life, but was burned to death for his 
Arianism by the orders of Calvin. 

Savonarola, great preacher, denounced abuses of all kinds, 
was excommunicated by Alexander VI, tortured, and cremated. 

Joan of Arc, a country girl of 18, mounted a horse, headed 
the troops of the Dauphin Charles, defeated his foes, restored 
his fallen fortunes, and secured to him the crown of France, 
and was condemned to the flames as a heretic and sorceress. 

Galileo adopted and proved the Copernican system, invented 
the telescope, but the Jesuits denounced him to the inquisition 
as a heretic, and Pope Paul V, under threat of throwing him 
on a burning log heap, made him promise to quit teaching that 
the earth moves, 

Socrates was gallant in war, distinguished in statecraft, and 
great as a teacher of philosophy, but on charges faked up by 
Lycon, Meletus, and Anytus they made him drink poison. 

And so, Colonel Mitchell, your fate is an old, old story. 

Mitchell studied the intricate mechanism of the fighting plane. 
He selected this dangerous arm of the service. He went over- 
seas, and went there to fight. I see him in his plane, high 
above the fertile fields of brave and beautiful France, hurtling 
through the air with martial whir and clang of wings like a 
flash of lightning to engage the enemy. His flight was the 
flight of the game bird of war. 

Really, was this game war bird winged and brought to earth 
by swivel-chair heroes? Some say so. 


An eagle towering in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and killed. 


Briefly this is Mitchell’s case. He fought splendidly, was 
decorated for bravery, his bosom blazing with medals won in 
the shock of actual battle. He merely sought to point out 
the errors of those high in the councils of the national de- 
fense; was anxious to improve that important line of defense, 
the Air Service; offered constructive criticism; explained his 
policies as to what should be done; and this criticism and 
information offered by him was, because of his manner of 
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presenting it, used to destroy him. They barbed him with 
arrows snatched from his own quiver. 


So the struck eagle, streteh'd upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing'd the shaft that quiyer’d in his heart. 


Mitchell, the brilliant, reckless flyer, told the truth in a very 
blunt and soldierly way; exposed with candor, but like a plain 
blunt fighter will, the fauity methods of the haughty higher- 
ups with regard to Army, Navy, and air defense. Then the 
uniformed highbrows composing the military tribunal which 
tried him, imperious as so many Cæsars, in a tyrannous wan- 
tonness of power, broke his sword and stripped him of his 
honors, won in the drudgery and dirt of peace-time prepara- 
tion, and among the bombs and gas, the thunder and light- 
ning, the horror and hell of war. 

The harsh sentence of the general court-martial is an 
affront to the citizenry of America and means the end of a 
“first-class fighting man.” For Colonel Mitchell the play is 
done—the curtain drops. Because of this fact the General 
Staff of the Army, the General Board of the Navy, and ex- 
Secretary of War Weeks enter the new year in a joyous frame 
of mind. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
Resident Commissioner from the Philippine Islands [Mr. 
Guevara]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr, GUEVARA. Mr. Chairman, gentlewomen, and gentle- 
men of the committee, in the course of the political relation- 
ship between the United States of America and the Philippine 
Islands there is one event which has been a source of profound 
gratification to the Filipinos. I refer to the visit of the con- 
gressional party and that of the individual Members of this 
House and the Senate to the Philippines during last summer. | 
The Filipino people, setting aside their political differences and 
forgetting the difficulties resulting from the present anomalous | 
situation prevailing in the islands, were unanimous in the joy | 
of greeting the representatives of the greatest country of e 
world, on whose good faith and sense of justice depends the 
final solution of the Philippine problem. They were proud to 
have had the privilege of opening the doors of their homes to 
the distinguished visitors and showing once more their loyalty 
to, admiration, and esteem for the United States for her glori- 
ous accomplishments in the Philippines during the last 27 
years. Furthermore, the visit was regarded by the Filipino 
people as an opportunity for those Members of Congress to see 
right on the spot the actual conditions and facts upon which 
to base a just solution of the Philippine problem. The visiting 
Members of Congress found that the Filipino people, while 
holding no grievances against the United States, have attained 
a civic consciousness which compels them to struggle for what 
they believe to be their rights and privileges under the Ameri- | 
can flag. 


Mr. Chairman, I also yield 20 


THE FULFILLMENT OF AMERICA'S PLEDGE | 

There exists a consensus of opinion that the present arrange- 
ment is not profitable to anyone. Everybody believes that the 
present political situation of the Philippines demands a definite 
settlement. There is on the statute books of this Nation the | 
formal, solemn, and official pledge of the American people that | 
independence shall be granted to the Philippine Islands as soon ; 
as a Stable government is established therein. The Filipino | 
people believe that there is now established in the Philippines | 
a stable government capable of fulfilling its international obli- | 
gations, maintaining order, and safeguarding life and property. 
There are some who take exception te this view. 

They hold that there can not exist a stable government 
when its inability to repel external aggression is evident. I 
will admit that this is a practical definition of a stable gov- 
ernment only if we consider the present world’s organization as 
one coinposed of soulless plunderers. If the stronger nations 
ean deprive the weaker of their inviolable right to be inde- 
pendent without provoking the indignation and protest of the 
others, then the blood shed in the past for the defense of justice 
and freedom has been all in vain. [Applause.] The world 
then is still unsafe for democracy and liberty. No nation can 
feel secure, and the tendency of each now and in the future 
would be to increase its armaments as the only safeguard of 
freeiom. It would mean reverting to the days of old when 
might made right and when the small nations were but preys 
of the stronger ones. Fortunately, however, this is not the 
case to-day. When the United States hoisted its flag in the 
battle fields of Europe and announced to the world the well- 
known principles and ideals for which she stood, a new era 
in the policy and life of nations was inaugurated. The strong 
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and weak nations were constrained by her moral influence to 
accept and adopt them, and subsequently the world has wit- 
nessed the birth of many independent countries. It is with a 
mixture of great satisfaction and enthusiasm that the Filipinos 
view the recognition and admission of these newly liberated 
countries into the concert of nations. The Filipino people do 
not overlook the hardships and difficulties that confront them 
in their new status; on the other hand, the unusal courage and 
determination they manifest in surmounting every obstacle to 
maintain and preserve their recently acquired rights are truly 
encouraging to every struggling people. 
ANALYZING THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT 


Now, gentlemen of the committee, whatever might be the 
judgment of this Nation as to the time of fulfilling its pledge, 
I wish to bring to your attention and consideration the present 
political situation of the Philippines. On the 29th of August, 
1916, the Congress of the United States of America enacted 
what is commonly known as the Jones law, by virtue of which 
a provisional system of government designed to train the Fili- 
pino people in the art of self-government was established in 
the Philippines. It was intended to democratize our govern- 
mental institutions by recognizing that the will of the people 
should reign supreme. It affirmed the principle that no single 
man, however good and wise he may be, should alone have 
the power to determine what is best for the public interest. 
A legislature was created composed of men elected by the people. 
Its legislative jurisdiction is limited to domestic affairs. 
Questions affecting trade relations between the islands and 
the United States are left exclusively to Congress, while tariff 
acts or acts intended to amend the present Philippine tariff 
Jaw are not to take effect until approved by the President of the 
United States. Any act of the Philippine Legislature affecting 


| immigration or the currency or coinage laws of the Philippines 


also requires previous approval from the President before it 
can be enforced. The supreme executive power of the govern- 


| ment of the Philippine Islands is vested in the governor general, 


who is appointed by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. He is vested with the power of veto. The 
Philippine Legislature ean override this veto by a vote of two- 
thirds of both houses; but if the governor general still dis- 
approves of the bill in controversy, the measure is then sent to 


| the President of the United States, whose decision is final, 


Thus any vote of the Philippine Legislature, even if unanimons, 
may prove to be absolutely ineffective. The Congress of the 
United States has also reserved the authority to amend or re- 
peal any law enacted by the Philippine Legislature. 

HOW THIS GOVERNMENT CAN BE SUCCESSFUL 


Such a system of government to be successful must be ad- 
ministered with breadth of vision and a sincere spirit of co- 
operation for the mutual welfare of both parties. As condi- 
tions now exist the governor general may consider himself 
either as a mere guardian of the sovereignty of the United 
States invested with the authority necessary to check any acts 


| which may impair this sovereignty, or as an absolute ruler of 


the Philippines. As a practical matter, he may alone set forth 
the policy to be followed by the government of the Philippines, 
if he chooses; and may constitute himself the court of last re- 
sort as to the merits of legislation regardless of the action 
taken by the direct representatives of the people. He may 
exercise almost unlimited powers if he should wish without the 
necessity of any congressional action. He may reduce the 
Philippine Legislature to the status of a superfluous organiza- 
tion. In other words, he can establish and maintain a purely 
personal government in the Philippine Islands, All this is pos- 
sible under the present system of government in the islands. 
One governor general may be more liberal than another in 
determining the extent to which he should exercise his au- 
thority; but the true issue presented is not one of men, but of 
principle. Such a system is repugnant to the fundamental 
American principle of government of, for, and by the people. 
[ Applause. ] 
THE POWER OF THR BALLOT 

A government can not be democratic unless it is responsible 
to the people; and in turn it can not be responsible to them 
unless. they are enfranchised with the authority to control 
their officials through the power of the ballot. [Applanse.] 
This is the essence of democracy for which this Nation has 
struggled. This is the cry of the age and the only way to curb 
personal and arbitrary government. 

The Filipino people were led to believe, and they do believe. 
that in enacting the present organic act granting them a more 
autonomous government Congress intended to better prepare 
them for the eventual assumption of the responsibilities of 
complete independence by placing in their hands as large a 
control of their domestic affairs as could be given them with- 
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out in the meantime impairing the exercise of the rights of 
sovereignty by the people of the United States. Unfortunately, 
however, the letter of the law may well cause conflicting 
interpretations and mistaken application, The human element 
can not very well be disregarded in the general discussion of 
this system, and therefore it should prove no surprise if at the 
time of some crisis in their affairs the true intent of Congress 
should become obscure. Such a situation could not fail to 
create regrettable, but none the less serious dissatisfaction and 
discontent among the people who haye no right to secure the 
necessary relief through the ballot. It is imperative that a 
remedy be immediately applied to prevent such a possibility. 
The government must be placed in the hands of the majority 
in order to endure, for, as Lord Bryce has said, “the rule of 
many is safer than the rule of one.” It is only “by the self- 
restraint and good sense and good will of the bulk of the 
nation,” rather than “ by the creative power of great intellects,” 
that popular government can live and prosper. 
THE PRICS OF FREEDOM 


It is not necessary for me to discuss whether or not the 
working of the present system of government in the Philippines 
is such as to bring out all or some of its inherent defects. 
Suffice it to say that “eternal vigilance is the price of free- 
dom.” It is my understanding that this principle has the 
unanimous adherence of the American people. It is the corner- 
stone of the American political life. It is the moral foundation 
of American institutions. Whenever the will of men, who are 
in truth the servants of political institutions, usurps the place 
of the basic principles which gave those institutions birth, 
then arises the grave danger that a government of men may 
supersede that of a government of law. And whenever the 
people do not possess the power to recall their officials if they 
find it conducive to their common weal, the danger of an oligar- 
chical or autocratic government must continue to exist. 

It is not possible to conceive of a democratic ‘and constitu- 
tional government unless the people living under it have them- 
selves formulated and adopted the constitution. A constitu- 
tion granted as a gift to a people is a formula of fictitious 
and uncertain freedom. Since the constitution is the founda- 
tion of all popular and democratic government, it must embody 
the people’s will freely expressed in solemn convention, other- 
wise individual liberties would be but a dream. [Applause.] 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Permit me now, gentlemen of the committee, to discuss 
briefly the relation of this political system to the economic 
development of the islands. The development of the natural 
resources of the Philippines is an urgent necessity recognized 
by everybody. Such an undertaking, if successfully accom- 
plished, would undoubtedly redound to the benefit of both 
countries. The Philippine Islands might well become the key 
of the American trade and the broadcasting station of Ameri- 
can democracy in the Far East. The Philippines could supply 
your market, which is the best in the world, with the raw 
materials needed by your factories, thus making it the natural 
outlet of the Philippine products. The Filipino people have 
learned to feel that your interests are their interests and your 
happiness is their happiness. They are not antagonistic; they 
can not be antagonistic to American capital and cooperation 
for the development of their natural resources, commerce, 
and industry. The history of the American-Filipino relation- 
ship during the last 27 years has strengthened the spiritual 
bond of sympathy and love that binds the two peoples. There 
is no one in the Philippines who does not feel the keenest 
gratitude for the benefits derived from this association. The 
Filipino youths, who constitute the great majority of the 
population, have been taught and are still taught in the 
schools American ideals and principles, thus molding their 
minds and souls in true American spirit. The members of the 
older generation have likewise been greatly influenced by your 
examples and teachings, so that they are no less scrupulous 
in their effort to preserve and maintain them, Your history, 
which is replete with a series of struggles for freedom, is the 
source to which every Filipino daily turns for inspiration. 
In view of these facts the Filipino people can not help but 
feel a deep sense of gratitude to America and the American 
people can rest assured that the Filipinos welcome and prefer 
American cooperation and capital rather that of any other 
country. Yet, however, much it is to be regretted, it is none the 
less true that under the present political arrangement a certain 
feeling of distrust and suspicion exists to-day, and so long as 
present conditions continue this feeling can not be eliminated. 

While we are engaged in the discussion as to the ultimate 
solution of the political relationship between the United States 
and tlie Philippines, the peoples of other nations who are in no 
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wise concerned with our differences, and hence are freed from 
the handicap of this feeling of distrust on the part of tlie 
Filipinos, are taking full advantage of the situation. They 
are investing their money for the benefit neither of the Ameri- 
cans nor of the Filipinos. They take the profits while we 
stand idly by and watch. 

USELESS CRITICISM OF THE PAST 


The relationship between the United States and the Philip- 
pines has reached a point where no useful purpose would be 
served by criticism of the past. To do so would result only 
in an endless discussion, leaving the important question of 
economic development of the Philippine Islands unsolved. As 
far as I can see no American entertains the idea of exploiting 
the Philippines, I do know that friendly cooperation is the 
spirit guiding your economic policy, and, as I have stated, my 
people are prepared to accept it. But this policy can not be 
carried out effectively without a due and definite adjustment 
of the present political situation of the Philippine Islands. As 
matters now stand American investors will not go there; nor 
can the Filipino people in the light of actual developments 
patriotically look upon them as true helpers. 

AMERICA’S AIM IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The enfranchisement of the Filipino people with the funda- 
mental political rights enjoyed by the American people is in 
perfect accord with American aims and Sovereignty in the 
Philippines. The flag of America was hoisted in the Philip- 
pines to be the beacon of hope to which the eyes of the peoples 
in the Far East might turn for justice and relief. Recent 
events have demonstrated the accomplishments of the sacred 
mission of the American flag in the Far East. That flag went 
to the Philippines to symbolize American institutions and 
ideals. It does not fly in the Philippines to enunciate to the 
world the doctrine of “no responsibility without authority.” 
It defeated the forces of autocracy to warn the imperialists 
that freedom is an inherent right of every people. It was 
borne by the powerful Army and Navy of this Nation to show 
that tyranny and despotism have no place beneath its folds, 
Those who carried it to the Philippines were impelled by the 
Same causes and aims which actuated those who served be- 
neath it on the battle fields of Europe. Wherever it has gone 
it has been a symbol and a warning to the world that all the 
resources and man power of this Nation are behind it to main- 
tain and defend the principle of popular government. 

EXECUTION OF THE SOLEMN PLEDGE 


These are but a few of the reasons why it is “elt that Con- 
gress should settle once for all the political status of the Philip- 
pine Islands. The Filipinos are of the strong conviction that 
this is the opportune moment for this benevolent Nation to 
execute its solemn pledge. It is high time to allow them to 
formulate and adopt their own constitution and organize a 
government of their own creation according to their own 
genius and traditions, I am more than confident, I wouid 
say I am positive, that when this happy day comes the Filipino 
people, true to themselves and faithful to their ideals, will 
write out a constitution rooted in the principles which gave 
birth to this great Nation. [Applause.] 

It is unthinkable that the American people should require of 
the Filipinos more qualifications for self-government than those 
possessed by the majority of independent nations of to-day. 
Neither would it be just to set a specific standard by which 
the capacity of the Filipino people is to be measured. Presi- 
dent McKinley realized this when he stated in his memorable 
instructions to the Taft Commission, sent to the Philippine 
Islands in 1900, that the goyernment to be established therein 
should conform to the habits, customs, and even the prejudices 
of the inhabitants to the fullest extent consistent with the 
accomplishment of the indispensable requisites of just and 
effective government, as such a government was designed not 
for the satisfaction nor for the expression of the theoretical 
views of the American people but for the happiness, peace, and 
prosperity of the Filipinos. Just and effective government has 
already acquired a clear and definite meaning in the life of 
nations. The safeguarding of life and property and the guar- 
anty of individual freedom if successfully discharged by a 
government are enough to meet the requisites of a just and 
effective goyernment. Nobody can successfully question that 
life, property, and individual freedom have been duly and 
effectively guaranteed in the Philippines. 

SENATOR SERGIO OSMBSA 


Gentlemen of the committee, a delegation from the Philip- 
pines is now present in Washington to present before the 
President and Congress of the United States the case of the 
Filipino people. It is headed by one of the most distinguished 
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citizens and statesmen of the Philippines, Senator Sergio 
Osmeiia, who has the confidence and full authority of the Fili- 
pino people to seek a rightful and equitable adjustment of the 
Philippine political situation. 

It is a privilege and at the same time a patriotic duty for me 
to have the pleasure of conveying to the Congress of the 
United States his most cordial greetings and his faith in the 
sense of justice and fairness of the representatives of the 
American people, Senator Osmefia has come to this country 
with the feeling of profound sympathy and admiration for 
American institutions, ideals, and principles. He was largely 
responsible for the development of American ideals in the 
Philippines when, during the most trying period of our history, 
he was the chosen leader of the people in the government. No 
better man could haye been sent to the United States to handle 
a great cause. Senator Osmefia is fully conscious of the bene- 
fits resulting from the American-Philippine relationship, a con- 
viction which he has repeatedly affirmed in his writings and 
public speeches during his long career in public office. He will 
voice in this country the sentiments of the Filipino people. In 
his mission he is guided only by the best and loftiest of 
motives. His patriotism is untarnished, as evidenced by the 
great personal and material sacrifices that he has made for the 
sake of his people and his country. With his undaunted 
patriotism and broadmindedness, coupled with the readiness of 
the United States Government to settle the Philippine problem 
once for all, there is every reason to expect that settlement to 
the mutual satisfaction and benefit of both parties concerned 
will soon be reached. 

THE GLORIOUS HISTORY OF AMERICA 


Gentlemen of the committee, let us face the situation with 
open mind. It is a great question for both peoples. Our cause 
is your cause. Since first you raised your flag in that far land 
of ours, amidst the blessings of the Filipino people, you have 
demonstrated by deeds and achievements that the aim and 
intent of the United States was to bring happiness and pros- 
perity to the Philippines. This Nation has in the past de- 
throned monarchs and emperors. It has cleared the way for 
world’s democracy. Let no one stain its brilliant and glorious 
history. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. O'CONNELL]. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I am taking this opportunity to bring 
to the attention of the membership of this House a situation 
which has arisen by reason of the construction placed upon 
one of the provisions of the World War adjusted compensation 
act by the Comptroller General of the United States. 

In many instances where the veteran has made application 
for adjusted compensation before his death, which application 
has been received in due course by the Army or the Navy 
Department and by those departments transmitted to the 
Veterans’ Bureau, the Comptroller General has decided that 
when that application was received after the death of the 
veteran, it was absolutely yoid and of no force and effect, and 
no compensation was granted, based upon such application. 

I understand there are hundreds of cases of this sort and 
I feel quite sure that when we passed the act in May, 1924, 
there was no intention on the part of this body that such a 
construction should be placed upon any provision of the act. 
You will recall that at the time of the passage of the act we 
had what amounted to a cloture rule, with only 20 minutes of 
debate allowed on each side. Members were not even per- 
mitted at that time to extend their remarks in the Recorp, 
although they had no opportunity to present their views on the 
floor, and it was several weeks after the passage of that act 
in this House before such permission was finally given. 

In a letter which I haye received from the Veterans’ Bureau 
there is this paragraph which will describe the situation to 
which I allude: 

The Comptroller General of the United States rendered a decision 
on September 2, 1925, in the case of Carl Hunley, which held that an 
application for the benefits of the adjusted compensation act, in 
order to be valid, must have been filed with the War or Navy Depart- 
ment some time before the death of the veteran. 


When I examine that act I find nothing which either in fact 
or in law would warrant any such construction or any such 
interpretation as has been placed thereon by Comptroller Gen- 
eral McCarl. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not the fact that the War Department 
in one or more instances has expressly ruled that the applica- 
tion was yalid and have passed it on to the Veterans’ Bureau, 
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and in one instance I happen to know of, certificate was issued 
thereon, which the Comptroller General held was invalid be- 
cause the application had not actually reached the War De- 
partment before the death of the soldier and had not the stamp 
or file mark placed thereon. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. There is no doubt that 
both the War and Navy Departments in such instances have 
recognized the fact that a yalid application was made. They 
have then transmitted it to the Veterans’ Bureau for action 
and approval. The Veterans’ Bureau have then forwarded the 
papers to the Comptroller General and he has gone beyond the 
terms of the certificate referred to in section 303 and noted in 
some instances that there was a file mark of the bureau which 
showed that the application, although executed during the life- 
time of the veteran, was filed in the bureau after his death, 
and on that ground ruled that the application was invalid. 
There is no doubt there are many such cases. I understand 
one Member of this House has about 15 cases of that sort, 
and let me show you how drastic, how unfair, and how absurd 
such a ruling may be. 

A member of the veterans’ committee told me yesterday 
that he had a case where a service man made application 
through the post of the American Legion to which he belonged. 
He filed the application four months before his death. It 
laid on the desk of the commander or one of the officers of the 
legion post, and later when the commander learned of this 
man’s death he sent the application to the bureau, where it 
was rejected for the reason to which I have referred.. Every 
Member of this House knows that by newspaper publications 
and notices in many periodicals in this country, the veterans 
were requested to act through the American Legion and 
through the American Red Cross. They were designated as 
governmental agencies through which applications should be 
filed, and yet although in this case the veteran himself and 
although the dependents of the veteran, were guilty of no neg- 
ligence or laches of any sort, the Comptroller General refused 
to make payment. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I will. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In every such case where the postmark 
on the envelope containing the application showed that it was 
received in the postoffice before the death of the veteran the 
comptroller has ruled adversely to. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. He has ruled that it 
must be received and file-marked in the department before the 
death of the veteran. That is a condition that is not the case 
of an ordinary insurance policy. This was intended to be 
practically an insurance policy, You all know that where the 
insured attempts to change a beneficiary in an insurance policy 
and the application is transmitted to the insurance company 
and arrives after the death of the insured, the company never 
disputes the liability as to the principal sum—the only ques- 
tion there involved, which may be tried out by interpleader, 
is whether the old or original beneficiary or the newly desig- 
nated one shall hold the proceeds of the policy. 

At the time of the passage of this act we had no opportunity 
to pass on the questions of phraseology, of construction or 
interpretation, no chance to amend the act, no chance to ask 
any questions, but it is not yet too late and I am confident 
that this mighty Nation, the richest, most powerful, and most 
grateful in the world, is ready and willing to grant justice 
to the service men of this country and to their dependents. 
[Applause.] 

I am presenting this matter for the consideration of the 
House in the hope that the Ways and Means Committee, which 
originally handled the bill, or the Veterans Committee, which I 
know is interested in seeing that the service men are given 
proper recognition, will take this matter up and consider it 
and give relief in this as well as in other respects. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman mean to say they hold 
that you can not get the benefits of this bonus bill that we 
passed unless the soldier makes application in his lifetime? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. That is the ruling, and 
without reading the act I will refer, so that Members may read 
it themselves, to section 302 and 303. Section 302 provides: 

APPLICATION BY VETERAN 

Sec. 302. (a) A veteran may receive the bencfits to which he is 
entitled by filing an application claiming the benefits of this act with 
the Secretary of War, if he is serving in, or his last service was with, 
the military forces; or with the Secretary of the Navy, if he is serv- 
ing in, or his last service was with, the naval forces, 

(b) Such application shall be made on or before January 1, 1928, 
and if not made on or before such date shall be held void. 
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(e) An application shall be made (1) personally by the veteran, 
or (2) in case physical or mental incapacity prevents the making of 
a personal application, then by such representative of the veteran and 
in such manner as the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy shall jointly by regulation prescribe. An application made by 
a representative other than one authorized by any such regulation 
shall be held void. 

(d) The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall 
jointly make any regulations necessary to the efficient administration 
of the provisions of this section. 


Section 303 refers to the transmittal of the application, and 
at the close it says: 


(b) Upon receipt of such certificate the Director shall proceed to 
extend to the veteran the benefits provided for in Title IV or V. 


In no part of this section which applies to the transmittal 
of application is there any requirement or condition precedent 
that the application shall be received before the death of the 
veteran. 

This matter is important and should be carefully considered 
and relief speedily granted. I think it should be an adminis- 
tration measure, and I hope the leader of the Republican side 
will take the matter up at once. I feel sure that we all want to 
do the right thing, and if the matter has been overlooked and 
we haye to make any change by law so as to avoid the con- 
struction placed on this act by the Comptroller General, I 
think we should not hesitate to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island has expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman to 
have one minute more, and I want to ask him a question. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will yield to the gentleman one 
minute more. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If the veteran fails to make application 
before his death that does not deprive his dependents or the 
beneficiary from receiving the amount of insurance that he is 
entitled to at that particular time, which would be $625, but it 
does preclude the payment of the full value, which would be 
perhaps $1,500 at the end of 20 years. It does not cut him out 
of the present value of the insurance, which is about $625? 

` Mr, O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I do not think that is 
exactly accurate. It is partly correct. If the application is 
made by the soldier, and he should die after it has been re- 
ceived by the bureau during his lifetime, his dependents would 
receive the full value of it. If, however, he dies under condi- 
tions which I have described, then they would not get any- 
thing, either the basic amount or the principal sum of the 
policy, unless they were able to proye dependency, whereas they 
would not have to prove any dependency in case a man made 
application before his death and it was received and acted upon 
by the bureau before his death. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I agree with the gentleman, only I did not 
know that he would haye to prove dependency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SrmmoNs]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, President Coolidge in a spe- 
cial message to the Sixty-eighth Congress, April 21, 1924, 
said: 

Many occupants of our reclamation projects in the West are in 
financial distress. They are unable to pay the charges assessed against 
them, In some instances scttlers are living on irrigated lands that 
will h-t return a livelihood for their families and at the same time 
pay the money due the Government as it falls due. 

Temporary extensions of time and suspension of these charges serve 
only to increase their debts and add to their hardships. A definite 
policy is imperative and permanent relief should be applied where 
indicated. The heretofore adopted repayment plan is erroneous in 
principle and in many cases impossible of accomplishment, It fixes an 
annual arbitrary amount that the farmers must pay on the construc- 
tion costs of projects regardless of their production. 

In its place should be substituted a new policy providing that pay- 
ments shall be assessed by the Government in accordance with the 
crop-producing quality of the soil. 

The facts developed by the special advisory committee show that of 
the Government's total investment, $18,861,146 will never be recov- 
ered. There will be a probable loss of an additional $8,830,000. These 
sums represent expenditures in the construction of reservoirs, canals, 
and other works for the irrigation of lands that have proven unpro- 
ductive. I recommend that Congress authorize the charging off of such 
sums shown to be impossible of collection. . 

> * * . > * * 

More than 30,000 water users are affected by the present serious con- 
dition. Action is deemed imperative before the adjournment of Con- 
gress that their welfare may be safeguarded, 
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The probable loss and the temporary difficulties of some of the set- 
tles on projects does not mean that reclamation is a failure. The sum 
total of beneficial results has been large in the building up of towns 
and agricultural communities and is adding tremendously to the agri- 
cultural production wealth of the country. Whatever legislation is nec- 
essary to the advancement of reclamation shouid be enacted without 
delay. 


This message was based upon the report of the fact finding 
commission and transmitted with that report to Congress 
together with certain proposed and recommended legislation. 

Under date of September 8, 1923, Secretary of the Interior 
Work formed the “fact finding commission” to make an 
intensive study of the policy, application, and operation of- 
Government methods of reclaiming arid lands by irrigation. 

The commission, as finally formed, consisted of Thomas E. 
Campbell, former governor of Arizona; James R. Garfield, 
former Secretary of the Interior; Oscar E. Bradfute, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation; Clyde C. Dawson, 
irrigation lawyer of Denver, Colo.; Elwood Mead, professor 
of rural economics of the University of California, and an 
irrigation engineer; and John A. Widtsoe, president of the 
College of Agriculture of the State of Utah. These men 
were all men who, as Secretary Work said, had “national 
confidence.” 

This commission met October 15, 1923, in Washington, and 
5 75 addressed by Secretary Work, who, among other things, 
said; 


The Reclamation Service, for which this department is responsible, 
apparently requires reorganization. Annual reports on some projects 
indicate their insolvency and pending failure. Out of the 28 projects 
only one has met its obligations as they fell due. Long extensions of 
time for payments due are being urged individually and by projects. 
The original 20-year period for payment is expiring on certain projects 
and an additional 20-year extension is being asked. In one instance, 
such extension is to be preceded by a 5-yeaf moratorium, 

Reclamation of arid lands by Irrigation from Government funds, 
as heretofore practiced, is failing on a majority of projects as a busi- 
ness procedure and must be promptly readjusted as to methods of 
reimbursement for funds appropriated and for the purpose of secur- 
ing to the settler a permanent home, 


I desire now to speak about the work of that commission, 
their report, the legislation which they recommended, the legis- 
lation which Congress passed, and the failure of the Bureau 
of Reclamation under the Secretary of the Interior, to carry 
out the intent and purpose of the recommendations of the fact 
finding commission and the President, and the law based 
thereon so far as existing projects are concerned. 

May it be said here that the fact finding commission began 
their work and carried it out in a thorough, complete, and 
careful manner. Bear in mind always that the purpose of 
this entire investigation and the moving force which brought 
it about was the distress on existing projects and the need 
of relief being granted to those existing projects. 

They made 66 specific recommendations. Those which are 
important, so far as the present inquiry is concerned, are as 
follows: 


Recommendation 6. (B) In the event the area of the lands for which 
storage or diverslon works or main canals have been constructed shall 
be decreased by excluded lands found not suitable for irrigation, then 
the construction charges imposed upon such excluded lands should not 
be charged against the remaining lands, but should be held in suspense 
and shall be ultimately charged off, unless by subsequent agreement all 
or some portion of such suspended charges may be imposed upon lands 
restored to irrigation or other lands for which it is found suitable 
to supply water. 

Recommendation 8. In fixing the construction cost upon lands under 
projects, the Secretary of the Interior should take into consideration 
the classes of land, determined in accordance with Resolution No. 13, 
and may fix different construction costs upon different classes under 
the same project for the purpose of so equitably apportioning the total 
cost that the lands may bear the burden of cost more nearly in propor- 
tion to their productive value. 

Recommendation 13. The Secretary of the Interior should undertake 
at once a comprehensive and detailed survey of the physical and eco- 
nomic features of the Federal reclamation projects to secure informa- 
tion upon which the project lands may be classified with respect to 
their power, under a proper agricultural program, of supporting the 
farmer and his family and of repaying the construction costs of the 
project. This survey should be in sufficient detail to enable the group- 
ing of the farm units under each project into divisions or zones, each of 
approximately equal productive power. All lands which at the time 
of the survey do not possess a productive power sufficient to support 
the farmer's family and to repay construction costs should be grouped 
in one class and all lands which are just coming into agricultural pro- 
duction and not yet ready to begin repayments should be grouped in 
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another class, both of these classes of lands to be exempt from re- 
quirements of repayment of construction costs. 

Such surveys of the project lands should be made periodically as the 
progress of knowledge may suggest, and for the purpose of determining 
any changes that may have accompanied the continued cultivation and 
irrigation of the lands. 

Recommendation 19: Whenever two-thirds of the irrigable area of 
any project shall be covered by water-right contracts between the 
water users and the Government, said project should be required, as a 
condition precedent to recelving the benefits of the relief measures 
herein recommended, to take over, through a legally authorized water 
users’ association or irrigation district, the care, operation, and 
maintenance of all or any part of the project works, subject to such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, 
and thereafter the Government, In its relations to said project, should 
deal with said water users’ association or irrigation district; and 
when the water users assume control of a project, the operation and 
maintenance charges for the year then current should be covered into 
the construction account to be repaid as part of the construction 
repayments. 

Recommendation 20: When the water users take over the manage- 
ment of a project, under contract with the United States, the total 
accumulated profits derived from the operation of project power 
plants, leasing of project grazing and farm lands, and the sale or use 
of town sites should be credited to the construction cost of the proj- 
ect; and that thereafter the income from project power plants and 
power possibilities, grazing and farm lands and town sites may be 
used as the water users direct for the benefit of the project. No 
dividend should be paid out of any such profits before all obligations 
to the Government shall have been fully paid. 

Recommendation 23: Experience has demonstrated that the present 
method for repayment of project-construction costs, based upon time 
and percentages of cost instead of the ability of the several classes of 
lands to produce, is unscientific and difficult of fulfillment. Produc- 
tive power should be the basis for the annual repayments of construc- 
tion costs, and for this purpose productive power of the lands should 
be defined to be the average gross annual acre income from the irri- 
gated lands of a project or division thereof for the preceding 10 years, 
or for all years of record if fewer than 10 years are available, and 
that the annual acre repayment charge should be 5 per cent of the 
productive power of the lands as hereinabove defined. 

Recommendation 24: Whenever a new policy of repayment for con- 
struction costs is adopted, all unpaid and due charges for construction 
and for operation and maintenance, including interest and penalties, 
should be added to the construction accounts of the respective farm 
units. The new total thus established should be the construction cost 
to be repaid by the water user. 

Recommendation 86: When it shall be definitely determined that 
any lands within any project are unsuitable for cultivation by irriga- 
tion and can not by cultiyation pay project costs, the amount of the 
project costs held in suspension against such land should be definitely 
charged off as a loss to the reclamation fund. 


As to the North Platte project in western Nebraska and east- 
ern Wyoming the committee recommended, first, that the proj- 
ect be immediately turned over to the water users’ association, 
in aceordance with our resolution No. 19; second, that the 
terms of the contract shall be in accordance with the Resolu- 
tion No. 13, as to classification of lands; No. 20, as to power; 
and No. 23, as to repayments (see page 17, Senate Document 
92, Sixty-eighth Congress). All of the pages referred to are 
from Senate Document 92. 

These resolutions were submitted by the fact finding com- 
mission to the Secretary of the Interior by letter dated April 
10, 1924, from which I quote: 

We believe it possible, without departing from the intent of the 
reclamation act and by using the results of the experience of the last 
21 years, to correct conditions on the projects so that impending dis- 
aster may be replaced by lasting success. This will require prompt 
action, for the present situation bas grown to such proportion through- 
out two decades that it can no longer be met by temporary relief 
measures. ‘The causes of dissatisfaction and failure must be elimi- 
nated. ¢ 

Success can come to future Federal reclamation ventures only if 
projects are authorized upon a thoroughly scientific consideration of 
the probable power of the project to enable the farmer to repay con- 
struction costs and to win a living from the irrigated lands. Com- 
munity and political demand to secure projects should be considered 
only after full knowledge of the feasibility of a proposed project has 
been secured. Once a project is located, the errors in the choice are 
felt to the last day. The relief that can now be afforded on existing 


projects is to classify the lands upon the basis of a scientific survey 
and place equitable charges upon each class in proportion to its power 
to produce. 

It has been demonstrated that the Government can build irrigation 
structures of the highest quality; but how farmers on the Federal 
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irrigation projects can repay the cost of these structures within reason- 
able time limits is yet to be demonstrated. * * * 

The Reclamation Service has retained the full management of all 
but two of the projects. This has not been satisfactory. The project 
management and the Washington office have become targets for criti- 
cism. A dependence on Federal paternalism has settled down upon 
nearly all the projects, and a corresponding R tendeney has 
grown up within the Reclamation Service. * * 

The extension act provides that the operation i maintenance of 
the project may be turned over to the water users. This should be 
done at the earliest possible date. Whether the water users organize 
as an irrigation district or as an incorporated water-users’ association 
is of little consequence. Any benefits that may be devised for the aid 
of the water users should be contingent upon their willingness to take 
over the responsibility of operating and managing all but a few of 
the less-settled projects. When this is done, a 8 proportion of 
Federal reclamation difficulties will disappear. * * 

Whether the total construction cost be great or seal it can only 
be paid out of the produce of the lands; hence, productivity is the 
only safe and fair basis for fixing annual payments. 

It will be necessary to put into effect a new plan of repayment of 
construction costs of the Federal irrigation projects—in our opinion, 
one based upon the inherent power of the soil, under intelligent cul- 
tivation, to produce crops. * * * 

Meanwhile, many project farmers are still struggling to convert 
raw, unwilling land into fertile fields, and in this laborious and ex- 
pensive labor they are worthy of special help. 

Numerous minor causes of project distress will be found mentioned 
in the attached reports; but, if (1) the lands of the existing projects 
are scientifically studied, classified, and valued; (2) aid and direc- 
tion given in agricultural development; (8) the project management 
assumed by the water users; and (4) a scientific and adequate plan 
of repayment adopted, all other elements of project discord and 
difficulty become of relatively slight importance. * * * 

There is no feeling on the projects for repudiation of the debt of 
the Government. The Federal water users are true Americans. They 
recognize that the sum invested in the Federal irrigation enterprise 
is not large as congressional appropriations go, but they ask not 
alms but that the requirements made of them be proportioned to their 
power to win means from the soil. * * + 

The activities of the Reclamation Service have been investigated 
frequently, The reports and findings of these investigations are buried 
in the files and have apparently been given but little consideration. 
The time has now come when carefully considered recommendations, 
based upon investigation, should be given prompt and effective admin- 
istrative and legislative action if reclamation is to succeed. 


The above is taken from letter set out in full in Senate 
Document No. 92, on the opening pages. 

As the President’s message indicates, the commission re- 
ported that of the Government's total investment $18,861,146 
would never be recovered, and an additional probable loss of 
$8,830,000, the President recommended— 
that Congress authorize the charging off of such sums shown to be 
impossible of collection. 


Following the report and letter of the President, Congress 
passed what is known as the fact finding bill by the act of De- 
cember 5, 1924. 

With the passage of that act, Congress thought it had passed 
all needed reclamation legislation—with the exception of 
“charge off” legislation, which was reserved for further in- 
vestigation and legislation. The setilers on the reclamation 
projects believed that Congress had now opened the way to 
make success out of failure, homes out of barren lands, and 
possible, too, for the farmer to repay every dollar that was 
equitably due the Government. 

Thirteen months have passed since that law was signed by 
the President. The Secretary of the Interior has not carried 
out its mandates. The present Commissioner of Reclamation, a 
member of the fact finding commission, has not taken the 
prompt and effective administrative action“ which he as a 
member of the commission said on April 10, 1924, was neces- 
Sary if the “causes of dissatisfaction and failure” were to 
“be eliminated.” 

Let us investigate the situation as it applies to the North 
Platte project in Nebraska and Wyoming. Other Members of 
Congress can speak if they choose as to the treatment which 
projects in their districts have received. Time will not permit 
of a discussion of all the issues now pending between the water 
users and the bureau. 

The question of the application of the 5 per cent of the crop 
provision, the question of joint liability, and the question of 
delinquent charges stand out as the major problems. 

These problems are covered by subsections F, G, and L of the 
act of December 5, 1924. 
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Section 7 of the act as proposed by the fact finding com- 
mission later became subsection F of the act as passed. 

Congress added the words “or subdivision thereof” in the 
second sentence; the words “against each unit” in the fourth 
sentence. Also the words “or for the deferment of such con- 
struction charges for a period of three years from the approyal 
of this section, or both.” So that the law as it now stands 
reads: 


Sussec. F. That hereafter all project construction charges shall be 
made payable in annual installments based on the productive power of 
the land as provided in this subsection. The installment of the con- 
struction charge per irrigable acre payable each year shall be 5 per 
cent of the ayerage gross annual acre income for the 10 calendar years 
first preceding, or for all years of record if fewer than 10 years are 
available, of the area in cultivation in the division “or subdivision 
thereof“ of the project in which the land is located, as found by the 
Secretary annually. The decison of the Secretary as to the amount of 
any such installment shall be conclusive. These annual payments shall 
continue until the total construction charge “against each unit” is 
paid. The Secretary is authorized upon request to amend any existing 
contract for a project water right, so that it will provide for payment 
of the construction charge thereunder in accordance with the provisions 
of this subsection “or for the deferment of such construction charges 
for a period of three years from the approval of this section, or both.” 


Subsection F is the section which changes the basic re- 
payment law from 20 years to 5 per cent of the crop plan. 

The reasons for this change are well set out by the fact 
finding commission, from whose report, Senate Document 92, 
I quote. Bear in mind, on all of this, that Doctor Mead, the 
present Commissioner of Reclamation, was a member of the 
fact finding commission, and that Secretary Work approved 
their report. 

On pages 144-145 of Senate Document 92 is this statement: 


lt is worse than idle to assume that lands of equal fertility can 
bear widely different annual construction payments, or that all lands— 
good, indifferent, or poor—under a single project can bear the same 
annual construction payments, yet the existing plan of repayment was 
based upon that assumption. Neither time nor an arbitrarily fixed 
percentage of cost is a sound basis for determining annual payments. 
Whether the total construction cost be great or small, it can only be 
paid out of the produce of the lands; hence, productivity is the only 
safe and fair basis for fixing annual payments, 

To illustrate, the average acre costs, exclusive of later drainage costs 
and special contracts, vary on the different projects from $29 to $96. 
On the projects costing $96 per acre the 6 per cent charge would be 
$5.76, whereas on the $29 land only 81.74. Assuming an equal pro- 
ductivity power of the two projects, one farmer would have to pay 
three times as much as the other. With a small crop and many obli- 
gations this may mean failure to the farmer. When, as frequently 
happens, the more expensive land has the lower crop-producing power, 
the weakness of this method of repayment becomes more apparent. 
Certainly the present method of repayment is not based upon a scien- 
tific consideration of the problem. 

The farmer must or should repay the cost of project construction 
and meet his other farm expenses from the revenue derived from the 
farm, The question ever before the farmer is, Will the crop income 
of this year meet my obligations? The power of the land, under given 
economic and physical conditions, to produce a revenue is the only safe 
basis upon which to build a rational method of repayment of construc- 
tion charges. It is this factor which appears to have been ignored in 
the mass of legislation pertaining to Federal reclamation except in the 
phrase “ shall be apportioned equitably,” as stated in section 4 of the 
original act of 1902. 


On pages 147 and 148 I find this statement: 


Crop yields on the same soil vary considerably from year to year. 
Market conditions show a similar variation. If annual repayment 
charges were based upon the acre income of each preceding year there 
would be a marked variation in the annual construction repayments. 
Such fluctuations should be so small that the farmer may be able to 
foretell, within narrow limits, the charge that he will have to meet 
from year to year. This can be accomplished by using the average 
acre income of the preceding 10 years as a basis for calculating the 
repayment charge for any year. With each successive year the first 
year of the last average would be dropped off and the new year added. 
In such manner each succeeding year, with its high or low acre in- 
come, would affect the basic average, but not sufficiently at any one 
time to cause a wide departure from preceding payments. Any one of 
the 10 years would affect the repayment charge only one-tenth, but its 
Influence would be felt, 


From pages 151 and 152 I quote: 


The percentage to be applied to the average acre yield to determine 
the actual annual acre charge for repayment must of necessity be some- 
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what arbitrarily established; yet it must come within the ability of the 
farmer to live and to meet his various obligations 

The water users in their Salt Lake City resolutions of January, 1924, 
Suggested an annual construction charge not to exceed 5 per cent of the 
average acre income for 10 years as a charge that can be paid by the 
water users. This opinion agrees with our findings from our study of 
the situation on the Federal reclamation projects. * * * 

A corollary of this plan of repayment is that the lands on the 
projects be classified carefully, according to their probable acre in- 
comes, and that each class on each project be treated as a unit in fixing 
the annual repayment charge. 

Repayment plan based on acre income: Experience has demonstrated 
that the present method for repayment of project construction costs, 
based upon time and percentages of cost instead of the ability of the 
several classes of lands to produce, is unscientific and difficult of ful- 
fillment. Productive power should be the basis for the annual repay- 
ments of construction costs, and for this purpose productive power of 
the lands should be defined to be the average gross annual acre income 
from the irrigated lands of a project or division thereof for the pre- 
ceding 10 years, or for all years of record if fewer than 10 years are 
available, and that the annual acre repayment charge should be 5 per 
cent of the productive power of the lands as hereinabove defined. 

Disposition of unpaid dues under new plan of repayment. When- 
ever a new policy of repayment of construction costs is adopted 
all unpaid and due charges for construction and for operation and 
maintenance, including interest and penalties, should be added to 
the construction accounts of the respective farm units. The new 
total thus established should be the construction cost to be repaid 
by the water user. 


So there can be no question but that the fact finding com- 
mission intended that the total of the charge for construc- 
tion under the new law should be 5 per cent of his crop 
averaged over a period of 10 years. This is important to 
bear in mind, for as I will show later the present demand of 
the Bureau of Reclamation for joint liability on the North 
Platte project nullify these recommendations. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Does the gentleman know whether or not 
the department has consummated any contract under that 5 
per cent provision? 

Mr, SIMMONS. That I do not know. They have received 
the offer of a contract from the North Platte project. I under- 
stand that they have negotiated tentative contracts with some 
of the projects who already have joint liability. 

Let us now consider the testimony before the House com- 
mittee as to the intention of this section, with whom the 
option of its application rests, and what should be done by 
the Bureau of Reclamation under it. 

For the purpose of interpreting the legislative will resort 
may be had to the history of the statute. 

Doctor Mead appeared both as a member of the fact find- 
ing commission and as Commissioner of Reclamation. In his 
opening statement to the committee, he said (hereafter unless 
otherwise noted all references are by page to hearings H. R. 
8836-9611, before the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, beginning Monday, May 5, 1924): 


Perhaps the most radical feature of these recommendations is the 
change in the basis of the construction cost charges front a certain 
percentage yearly of the cost of the works to a certain percentage 
of the crop income (p. 16). 


It was recognized by the fact finding commission and by 
Congress that Congress could not compel the water users to 
change their contracts. That is prohibited by the Constitution 
of the United States. But Congress did say that at the request 
of the water user the contract should be changed. 

Doctor Mead, in his opening statement, said (p. 16): 

Legislation of that kind could not affect an existing contract if the 
parties to that contract do not desire it to become operative. They 
could continue under the existing plan if they so desired, but it would 
give those who felt the need of it the opportunity to accept the new 
plan, 


Bearing in mind that section 7 of the proposed law later be- 
came subsection “F,” let us read the testimony on page 91: 

Mr. HAYDEN. Now, see if I have a correct interpretation of the sec- 
tion. “ Hereafter,” that means on all new projects, 

Mr. HILL, New projects? 

Mr. Leavirt, New or old. 

Mr. Haypey. Let me finish. On all new projects you would adopt 


this plan and on all existing projects where there is a contract for 
a payment on a different basis the Secretary is authorized upon re- 
i quest to amend the contract? 
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Doctor Mmap. Yes. 


Mr. HAYDEN. That would leave it within the discretion of the 
water users on any existing project to accept or reject the plan as it 
might appear to be in their interest? 

Doctor Mean, That is correct, and that is not understood. In some 
cases they think it would be mandatory upon an existing contract to 
accept this if it is passed, which is not the case. It rests with the 
people on the project. 


Then, on page 17 I find this: 


Mr. Raker. So that we may get a correct view of it at the begin- 
ning, 1 take it that the fact finding commission have come to the 
determination and conclusion that the proposed legislation would not 
affect any of the existing projects of water users thereon legally? 


To which Doctor Mead answered: 


So far as existing projects are concerned which have a contract 
with the Government, it could not abrogate that contract; it would 
be left entirely to their option. But with the exception of three, or 
at the most four, all of them will elect to take the change. 


It will be here noted that Doctor Mead repeatedly told the 
committee that the discretion rested with “those who felt the 
need of it "—with “the water users on any existing project.”— 
“Tt rests with the people on the project.“ —“ So far as existing 
projects are concerned it would be left entirely to their option.” 

Under date of December 4, 1925, Doctor Mead wrote the North 
Platte Valley Water Users Association “that this act vests in 
fhe Secretary the discretion to amend or to refuse to amend 
existing contracts.” 

Congress had passed the law which Doctor Mead has asked 
for and about which he had testified, the water users on the 
North Platte project had asked the Secretary to amend their 
contracts as the law provided, had submitted a new contract 
in compliance with the act of December 5, 1924. Their con- 
traet was rejected in toto by the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion and in doing so he executed the amazing reversal of his 
own interpretation of this law as just pointed out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Probably the gentleman had already quoted 
the language of the statute, but is it not a fact that the statute 
simply says that the Secretary of the Interior “ shall have the 
authority” but does not say that the Secretary “shall do” so 
and so. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, sir. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If it is the fact, then of course Ít is 
clearly a matter of discretion, and no statement of anyone 
before a committee of Congress could change the language of 
the statute, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me digress and say this: That the only 
place that there is any word except the word “shall” used in 
the act is in one sentence. The statute says that the Secretary 
shall change the plan, and that he shall do other things, and 
then says that he is authorized to change the contract. That 
was put in because we knew, and Doctor Mead knew, and the 
Secretary knew, and the fact finding commission knew that 
Congress could not compel the changing of a contract against 
the will of the water user. It was so understood. The thing 
I am referring to is this, that the responsible administrative 
officers of the Reclamation Bureau placed the interpretation 
on the contract that that provision was mandatory on the 
Secretary except in those cases where the settlers refused to 
take the new contract. 

The Government offers to change the contract. The water 
user accepts. The Secretary must act. The gentleman is a 
lawyer and knows that when the substantive provision of a 
public law is mandatory that the ministerial authority to carry 
it out is also mandatory, no matter what the language. 

Mr. LEAVITT. And is it not also true that this entire bill 
was passed at the request of the commissioner and the 
Secretary? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir; and the President. 

Mr. LEAVITT. And was it not accepted by the people on 
the projects in the West, so far as the gentleman knows, as 
having been offered by them in good faith? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LEAVITT. With the idea that if it would be accepted 
by the people of the project the Secretary and the commis- 
sioner charged with that duty would carry out the provisions? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. I have repeated here testimony, 


several times, of Doctor Mead, of the fact finding commission, 
showing that exactly that was the interpretation which they 
themselves put upon it. 
for it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 


All we did was to take their word 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. j 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does this practice, or, I might 
say, conduct, of the department follow a precedent, or is it 
something new? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a new proposition, based on the act 
of December 5, 1924. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I would like to get the matter clear in 
my own mind. The gentleman has just stated that certain 
officials interpreted this act as mandatory. Is that correct? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Who are the officials, Doctor Mead? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The one in particular is Doctor Mead. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Under what circumstances? Is that in his 
testimony before the committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation Doctor Mead said that where the water user 
asked for a change of his contract, that option was with 
the water user as to whether or not he would receive or reject 
the benefits of the new law. Now he says the option is with 
the Secretary. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Who were the other officials? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Possibly I should have said just that one, 
with this exception, that I quote in the record the report of 
the fact finding commission on this same thing. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Apart from them what reason do they 
now give for not putting the law into force? 

Mr. SIMMONS. One of the reasons that they now give 
is that the people on the North Platte project refuse to 
guarantee the payment to the Government of some two or 
three million dollars charges of their neighbors, covering not 
only their neighbors’ debt, but errors and mistakes of the 
Reclamation Service, and that I am coming to later, 

Mr. CRAMTON. One question, for information, if the 
gentleman will yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Les, sir. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I recall, as the gentleman was referring 
to the hearings before the House Committee on Irrigation—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. That the legislation now on the statute 
books was not a bill reported from that committee, but was 
inserted in an appropriation bill in the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Can the gentleman tell me briefly—I do 
not want to interrupt him at length—whether the language 
in the bill that was inserted in the Senate as to the matter 
that the gentleman is discussing is identical with the language 
as it stood in the proposed House bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. The history of that legislation is 
this: The House held extensive hearings on the matter and 
made some amendments in the bill, as I point out, and re- 
ported the bill to the House, After that was done the Senate 
committee took the House bill and made one or two other 
changes in it and put it on in the Senate. But the Senate bill 
is essentially the House bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But in the matter that the gentleman is 
now discussing there is no change? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no change. i 

During the 13 months that this provision has been on the 
statute books the Secretary of the Interior has done nothing 
toward carrying out the 5 per cent provision of this law on the 
North Platte project. He rested content, he did nothing on the 
interpretation of the law that the option was with the settler. 
When the settler asked him to act, Doctor Mead reverses his 
testimony before the Congress and rejects the request of the 
water user. 

If the option is with the Secretary, why does not he do 
something toward the consummation of a contract under this 
law as Congress ordered him to do? 

It becomes necessary now to consider subsection G in con- 
nection with subsection F in order to review another amaz- 
ing reversal of Doctor Mead's interpretation of this act. 

Subsection G follows: 

Mr. CRAMTON. Before leaving that phase of it 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not leaving it; I am bringing some 
more of the bill into it—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. Perhaps this would be a good place to 
remark that the Commissioner of Reclamation testified before 
our committee a year ago concerning the Kittitas, Sun River, 
Spanish Springs, Owyhee, and Vale projects that under the 5 
per cent arrangement, as I recall, it would be from 75 to 138 
years before the money would be returned to this fund, and 
without interest. Has there been any calculation made by the 
Reclamation Service as to how long it would be, If the 5 per 
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cent plan were applied, before the balance due on the North 
Platte project would be returned? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. There is a table concerning that 
in Senate Document No. 92. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It has been estimated at from 50 to 75 
years for the North Platte? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir; on the poorer lands, But the 
Government hus a reasonable chance of getting back that way 
some $2,000,000 that the report now in the Interior Depart- 
ment says may be lost. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 
y Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] will give me more time when my time expires I 
will yield. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Can the gentleman inform the com- 
mittee as to whether or not the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation in the House changed the form of the bill after 
the representatives of the Bureau of Reclamation appeared 
before the committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The committee made radical changes 
after hearing the testimony of the witnesses, did they not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. I have pointed out some of those 
changes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. And is it not a fact that some por- 
tions of the proposed bill now in the deficiency appropria- 
tion act were only in general terms the same as the bill as 
it was considered by the Committee on Irrigation in the House? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would not say that. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Were they not in exactly the same 
language? 

Mr. SIMMONS. With certain exceptions that I will come to 
later on, that is so. In fact, 1 am right there now. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that 
most of the provisions of the House bill were cut out and were 
not referred to in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certain parts of it, but not those that I 
refer to here. Subsection G of the act provides conditions 
not mentioned in the act. It provides— 


that whenever two-thirds of the irrigable area of any project, or divi- 
sion of a project, shall be covered by water-right contracts between 
the water users and the United States, said project shall be required, 
as a condition precedent to receiving the benefits of this section, to 
take over, through a legally organized water-users’ association or irri- 
gation district, the care, operation, and maintenance of all or any 
part of the project works, subject to such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe, and thereafter the United States, in its rela- 
tion to said project, shall deal with a water-users’ association or 
irrigation district, and when the water users assume control of a 
project the operation and maintenance charges for the year then cur- 
rent shall be covered into the construction account to be repaid as part 
of the construction repayments. 


This was not in the bill as originally proposed by the fact 
finding commission. It is the substance of Resolution No. 19 
hereinbefore set out. Congress put it in the bill. Let us see 
then what the fact finders said about it—Doctor Mead being 
one of them. Referring again to Senate Document 92 I find 
the following on page 59: ; 

As a general principle, it would seem advisable to have the Federal 
irrigation projects operated by the water users just as soon as feasible. 
If this be done, the O. and M. charge will probably be reduced some- 
what. The farmers, without a large overhead organization, will use 
more direct methods, and being themselves responsible for the work, 
will be content with a service which would not be acceptable from 
the Reclamation Service. The complaint is frequently made that the 
O. and M. is higher than it would be if the project were in the hands 
of the farmers. The farmer should be urged to take over the work, 
so that such complaints could be met by their own body. This matter 
is further discussed in the section on water-users’ association, 


Then on page 106 there is this further explanation of their 
intention and meaning: 


A fundamental principle of success in the handling of reclamation 
projects is to place the management of the project in the hands of 
the water users, just as soon as the project is in suitable condition 
for such transfer. Ail the disadvantages of paternalism are either 
removed or modified when the water users control the irrigation 
project, and the dangers of bureaucracy are likewise greatly lessened. 
The placing of the responsibility for the upkeep and the general 
Maintenance of the project encourages individual and united effort, 
which is invariably beneficial. Not a few of the ills which have 
beset the Federal irrigation projects may be traced to the feeling that 


they are essentially governmental ventures for which the farmer has 


little or no responsibility, and that in any event the Government will 
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protect the farmer from serious consequences, even of his own neglect. 
The management of all projects should be turned over to water- 
users’ associations just as soon as two-thirds of the units under the 
project, or division of a project, have been covered by water contracts 
with the Federal Government. 


Then on page 107 there is this statement: 


The water-users’ sssociation should be awakened, and should be 
required, where conditions are proper, under satisfactory contracts, to 
take over the management of the projects, and to carry the full re- 
sponsibility for operation and maintenance. 


Subsection G applies to the interstate division of the North 
Platte project. 

Last October the water-users’ association, desiring to fully 
meet and carry out the will of Congress, tendered to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as “a condition precedent to receiving 
the benefits” of the act of December 5, 1924, a tentative con- 
tract offering to take over the “care, operation, and mainte- 
nance” of the project works and requested that the law be 
carried out. 

This contract Doctor Mead rejected and has notified the peo- 
ple on the North Platte project that he will not put this law 
into operation nor give them its benefits unless and until the 
water users provide for the payment of all construction charges 
outstanding against all of the individual water users, Bear 
in mind this, that on the North Platte project there is no joint 
liability, each water user has his separate contract with the 
Government requiring him to pay only the construction charge 
against his farm. Doctor Mead now announces that “it has 
been stated by the department that one of the conditions to 
be insisted on in the execution of contracts under the new law” 
is that the water-user contract not only to pay his obligation 
to the Government, but in addition they ask that every land- 
owner assure and guarantee the debt on his neighbor's farm. 
In April of 1924 they said the farmer could not pay his debt to 
the Government. In December, 1925, they ask that he pay not 
only his own debt, but guarantee his neighbor's before this law 
will be carried out. 

Doctor Mead, in his letter of December 4, 1925, admits that 
“joint liability ” is not mentioned in the act. He admits that 
Congress did not in the act require “joint liability” as a con- 
dition precedent “to receiving the benefits of the act.” 

The Department of the Interior is a creature of Congress; 
it has no authority other than what Congress gives it. It can 
exercise no power not delegated to it; it has no authority to 
nullify an act of Congress or refuse to obey the orders of 
Congress. And yet here they are taking a position, demand- 
ing conditions and obligations which are not mentioned in the 
act. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
there? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not wish to engage in a controversy, 
but it would seem fair to call attention to this fact, it seems 
to me; Doctor Mead, the Commissioner of Reclamation, ap- 
peared, as the gentleman states, before the House committee 
about May, 1924, I think, or about that time? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr.CRAMTON. The legislation that the gentleman is discuss- 
ing was inserted in the deficiency appropriation bill in the Sen- 
ate in June, 1924. It did not become a law until December, 1924, 
due to the filibuster in the closing days of the June session. 
In November, 1924, Doctor Mead, before our committee, dis- 
cussing these matters, in response to our inquiries, stated that 
the legislation enacted in that deficiency bill, standing by itself 
and without further legislation, was insufficient and undesir- 
able. I am not quoting him verbatim, but that was the sub- 
stance of his remarks, and that it was not feasible to proceed 
under it. I only offer that to indicate that Doctor Mead has 
not so greatly altered his position as might be deemed to be 
the case. The legislation standing in that bill without fur- 
ther legislation, standing as enacted, was not desirable or 
feasible, he stated in November, 1924. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir; but the gentleman knows that 
Doctor Mead was not objecting to carrying out the provisions 
of the present law. The provision that Doctor Mead was 
talking about was the refusal of Congress to authorize the 
loaning of money from the reclamation fund to the farmer 
on his chattels to build buildings and operate on. Doctor Mead 
asked for authority to supervise these farms and in general 
establish a paternal system. Congress refused. He complains 
about that and not about the passage of the present bill. Con- 
gress did not go that far. That is what he was talking about. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
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Mr. LEAVITT. Judging from the gentleman’s colloquy with 
the gentleman from Nebraska, I understand the gentleman to 
state that because Doctor Mead does not agree with what Con- 
gress has done that he, as an administrative officer, is not 
bound to carry out the law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I had not intended to interrupt the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska in any controversial way, but I am 
willing to answer the question of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, and my answer is this: I understand Doctor Mead's 
position to be that he will follow the law as he understands 
it, and as I understand the law there certainly is abundant 
ground for him to hold that the authority conferred is a dis- 
cretionary authority in the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Secretary says the law provides for 
the formation of an irrigation association or district. True; 
but for what purpose? To assure joint liability, additional 
construction costs, obligations, and burdens that the farmer 
now does not have? Absolutely not. Then for what purpose? 
The act says to care, operate, and maintain the project works. 

Then why require joint liability? Why, they say, it is “ good 
policy.” Who determines the “policy” of the reclamation? 
Is it Congress or is it some bureaucrat in the Interior Depart- 
ment? It is not the right of the Bureau of Reclamation to 
reject the reclamation policy as determined by Congress and 
substitute a policy of their own. They are charged with car- 
rying out the reclamation policy that the Congress determines. 

When the intention of a law is ascertained the administra- 
tive officers are bound to obey it, no matter what may be their 
opinion as to its wisdom or policy. 

But let us see what the fact finding commission of which 
Doctor Mead was a member had to say about this provision, 
its purpose, and its policy. 5 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I wanted that to come into the discussion 
before I raised a further question with the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman from Montana pleases, 
I would rather he debate with the gentleman from Michigan 
at some time later. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Then let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Is it the gentleman’s opinion or not that the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation is putting his own interpretation on the 
law and determining for himself whether or not he shall carry 
out the act of Congress in this connection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The thing I am trying to get at, if the 
gentleman pleases, is this: That the Commissioner of Recla- 
mation, a member of the fact finding commission, came be- 
fore Congress with the resolutions of the fact finding com- 
mission and a proposed law. He said that law would do cer- 
tain things and placed his interpretation on it, but now we 
find him completely reversing his own interpretation of his 
own act. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield to me 
just at that point? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Is it not a fact that the Committee 
on Irrigation of the House filibustered for weeks at a time and 
that the bill which was before that committee never was re- 
ported out in anything like the form that was suggested by 
those who were in charge of administering reclamation 
matters? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman pleases, there was one 
member of the Committee on Irrigation who filibustered for 
quite some time and the part of the bill which was not re- 
ported out is the part I have just pointed out to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] in substance. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But eventually it was reported out, was it 
not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That feature of it was not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Was it not eventually reported out? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; at least that is my memory of it. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Is it not a fact that the bill which 
was reported out was nothing like the original bill which the 
committee commenced to consider? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, sir; that Is not a fact. The original 
bill which the committee began to consider is now printed in 
the committee hearings and in Senate Document No. 92, and, 
with certain exceptions, as I have pointed out, the present law, 
so far as it goes, is exactly what came to us from the 
Reclamation Service. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Is it not a fact that the gentleman 
who is now addressing the committee objected very seriously 
to many of the provisions of the so-called fact finders’ bill 
which came to the committee? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir; and I had the privilege of writing 
one or two of the amendments which are now the law aml 
which are in the law that the Reclamation Service refuses to 
earry out. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Just one other question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman pleases, I have pretty 
nearly used my time. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I am quite sure the gentleman from 
Michigan will yield the gentleman from Nebraska more time. 
Does the gentleman mean to say that the present law contains 
any paragraph or any provision which he or any member of the 
Irrigation Committee in the House wrote or caused to be placed 
in the act? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Tes, sir; and the gentleman gave valuable 
work on those amendments. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for 
one question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did I understand the gentleman 
to say a moment ago that the law as it now stands upon the 
statute books is not being carried out? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the burden of my plea; yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is not only the burden of 
it but it is a direct statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

On page 107 of Senate Document 92 is the following: 


An irrigation district differs essentially from a water-users’ associa- 
tion in that all the lands belonging to the district are jointly liable 
for the project debts and that the district may make its collections im 
the same manner as taxes are collected. It is generally held that in 
a water-users’ association, properly organized under the laws of the 
respective States, resides the power to do any or all acts that would 
lead to the carrying out of the terms of the contract of the association 
with the Federal Government. The farmer usually hesitates to agree 
to the forming of an irrigation district because of his fear that since 
the district assumes the district obligations he, personally, may become 
liable for payments overdue from his neighbors, In certain other cases 
old water rights furnish a complicated problem for district solution, 
and the water-users’ association in such cases seems the simpler form 
of organization, There is not much real difference between the two 
organizations, as they would work out the problems of the Federal 
irrigation projects. 


They said in their letter of transmittal, page 5, of the 
hearings: 


The extension act provides that the operation and maintenance of 
the project may be turned over to the water users. This should be 
done at the earliest possible date. Whether the water users organize 
as an irrigation district or as an incorporated water-users’ association 
is of little consequence. Any benefits that may be devised for the 
aid of the water users should be contingent upon their willingness to 
take over the responsibility of operating and managing all but a few 
of the less settled projects. When this is done, a large proportion of 
Federal reclamation difficulties will disappear. 


There then is the proof that the fact finding commission 
considered the question of “joint liability“ and the farmer's 
fear that since the district assumes the district obligations, he, 
personally, may become liable for payments overdue from his 
neighbors. They considered the fact that “all lands belonging 
to a district are jointly liable for the project debts“; they said 
that joint liability“ was the essential difference between a 
water-users’ association and a district. Then the fact finders 
held that joint liability was not material, for they say that 
“there is not much real difference between the two organiza- 
tions as they would work out the problem of the Federal irri- 
gation projects. The fact finding commission did not consider 
that “joint liability“ should be a condition precedent to the 
benefits of this act being granted to the water users. They 
dismissed it as immaterial and “ of little consequence” to the 
working out of the problem of Federal reclamation. They did 
not include it in their recommendation No. 19, and the present 
law is almost word for word that recommendation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will not the gentleman from Michigan yield 
me 15 minutes more? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would it be agreeable to the gentleman to 
go on to-morrow? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can finish in 15 minutes, and I would like 
to finish while the gentlemen who have listened thus far are 
here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will be glad to have the gentleman go on 
now or give the gentleman time to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would prefer to finish now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Could the gentleman finish in 10 minutes? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I will try to finish in that time, and be- 
lieve I shall do so if I am not interrupted again. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then what basis is there for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior saying that “joint liability” shall be in- 
sisted upon or that Congress intended it when this act was 
passed? Absolutely none. 

If more is needed, let us see what Congress itself did with 
this question. The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. Hearings were bad, testimony 
taken, and printed for the use of the Congress, Doctor Mead, 
the responsible head of the Bureau of Reclamation, testified. 
Why? In order that Congress might know what they proposed 
to do with the law, how it would be interpreted, how enforced, 
and what its effect would be. 

Let us turn again then to the testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Reclamation and Irrigation. On pages 91 and 92 is the 
following: 


Mr. Stuxoxs. Right there. Your idea is that section 7, so far as 
existing objects is concerned, shall be optional with each unit holder? 

Mr, Mnap. I think it will be optional with the unit. 

Mr. Simmons. In our North Platte project the unit holders have indi- 
yidual contracts, and you would extend this relief to the unit holder, 
so that if one wanted to come under the provisions of the bill he could 
come under, and if the one next to him did not want to come under 
the provisions of the bill he could stay out? 

Mr. Meap, If there was a situation of that kind, yes. 
lieve a situation of that kind would arise. 


Then, on pages 90 and 91 is this testimony: 


Mr. Mrap. There would be conditions where the reelamation fund 
must lose. You can not preventit. * * * 

Mr. Raker. The Government would lose it? 

Mr. Muap. Tes * * 

Mr. Raker. Under the present arrangement the Government has 
Its contract and can collect the money from him if he has it in any 
shape or form? 

Mr. Meap. No; it does not collect from worthless land. 

Mr. Raxker. They can if they want to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Only a lien. 


Mr. Campbell, who testified here, was a member of the 
fact finding commission and at present engaged in special 
work for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Before referring further to Doctor Mead's testimony, let me 
explain just what this means to the water users on the North 
Platte project. The original estimated cost of the interstate 
division was $3,500,000, of which $500,000, was to have paid 
the operation and maintenance for 10 years. The original es- 
timated and contract cost per acre was $35, including 10 years 
operation and maintenance. The actual construction cost on 
June 30, 1923, was $13,672,160.32. The present contract cost 
charged to the land owner is $71 an acre, which does not in- 
clude operation and maintenance. But the actual cost per 
acre based on acreage the bureau was prepared to supply with 
water in 1922 was $84.30 and the actual cost per acre June 30, 
1923, based on acreage actually irrigated was $122.90 an acre. 
These figures are taken from Table No. 1, found on page 208, 
Senate Document 92, as reported by the fact finding com- 
mission. 

On page 142 of the report is the following : 


It has been found not just to require, and in some instances not 
possible to obtain, the total repayment of costs of investigation, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance charged against the projects. 
Hence the reclamation fund must suffer depletion to the extent that 
such costs should not or can not be repaid either by the water users 
or by the United States. The committee has found that such total 
costs on some projects are in excess of what water users can or 
should be required to repay. The reclamation fund must suffer deple- 
tion to the extent that water users can not repay and should suffer 


depletion to the extent water users should not repay such costs. 
2 . . 


I do not be- 


Under the head “probable loss“ items are listed which are esti- 
mated, the amounts depending upon the acreages now not capable 
of profitable cultivation, but which may hereafter be restored to or 
found capable of profitable cultivation. Under this head are also listed 
items which may be restored to the fund by congressional action. 


This report shows a probable loss under the above definite of 
$600,000 on the North Platte project. That $600,000 is included 
in the $8,830,000 to which President Coolidge referred when he 
asked that authority be granted to charge off those sums impos- 
sible of collection. 

Now, then, with these figures in mind, let us listen to Doctor 
Mead testify again before the committee of Congress, 
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On page 121 of the hearings before the House committee I 
find this: 


Mr. Raker. * 4s I gathered from your statement, the par- 
ties under the projects who now have contracts advantageous to them 
could not be compelied to change their contracts by subsequent legisla- 
tion; those who have burdensome contracts, so that the contracts they 
would have under the proposed legislation could be more advantageous 
than those they now have, would accept; and the charging off of those 
amounts due from those last-named parties would be in substance and 
effect a depletion of the fund to be returned to the United States, and 
to that extent therefore the Federal Government would lose that 
amount of money. Is that a fair statement, Doctor Mead? 

Mr. Meap. Yes, sir; that is exactly the situation, 

Mr. Raker, Yes? Now that being the case * * iu your judg- 
ment, how much of the total reclamation fund that has been expended 
up to date will have to be charged off? 


Doctor Mead then refers to the report of the fact finding 
commission, showing a probable loss on the North Platte project 
of $600,000. 

On page 80 of the hearings I find this: 


Mr. Simons. Now, what are you going to do with a piece of land 
where you have put the construction cost at $45, or $40, or $50, an 
acre? Does that mean that after that land has changed hands once or 
twice and the owner of that land buys it with the understanding that 
his construction charge is $50 an acre, the Secretary of the Interior can 
automatically come in and “hike” his charge to the extent of $40 an 
acre and take $20 an acre off of some other land? 

Mr. MEAD. I have already expressed my belief that it does not 
mean that. 


On pages 86 and 87 there is this testimony: 


Mr. Meap, Under the original plan of disposal of this land, which 
fixes a uniform charge rather than an equitable charge, there are cer- 
tain sections of the country where the people are unable to pay, there 
is nobody on it to pay. We have got to get conditions people can meet 
before we can get settlers. * * >» 

Mr, SIMMONS. All right. Supposing on the North Platte project we 
have some abandoned lands, and suppose the Secretary goes in and 
reclassifies those lands, and says here are class 4 lands, and we wiil 
cut them down one-half and add that to class 1. Your answer is 
you can not do that under the existing contracts except on consent of 
the landowner; but the landowner needs the relief that the bill gives 
him, and if you pass it will he not be compelled to consent in order to 
get the benefit of the extended-payment provisions of this act? 

Mr. Meap, If there is any ambiguity about that, it ought to be 
changed. I want to say it is not contemplated. That is not the reason 
for section 11. 

Mr. Simmons. But you would not favor on existing contracts requir- 
ing the present owners to increase their construction charges in order 
to get the benefits that come from this act? 

Mr. Mad. No. 


Get that. Doctor Mead told the Congress that it was “not 
contemplated,” and that he would “not favor on existing con- 
tracts requiring the present owners to increase their construc- 
tion charges in order to get the benefits that come from this 
act.” The Congress believed him, passed the legislation that 
he asked it to pass, and placed the administration of it in the 
hands of the department where he serves. The water users of 
the North Platte project believed him and have asked him to 
carry out the provisions of the law. Contrary to his recommen- 
dations as à member of the fact finding commission, contrary 
to his testimony before the committee of Congress, he has re- 
quired that they assume additional construction charges in 
order to get the benefits of this law. Doctor Mead asks them 
to assume, in addition to their present obligations, the payment 
of $600,000, which he reported a “ probable loss,” and according 
to his own figures he requires them to increase their per acre 
burden from 871 to $122.90 an acre. 

These figures just quoted are taken from the hearings had 
prior to the passage of the act of December 5, 1924. 

Subsection K authorized the Secretary to survey the 
projects “to ascertain all pertinent facts" as to lack of fer- 
tility, inadequate water supply, or other physical cause because 
of which settlers are unable to pay their construction charges 
and to report construction charges levied by “error and 
mistake.” 

That survey was made and reported to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation last September. The Commissioner of Reclamation re- 
fused to allow me to know the facts it disclosed until January 
4, 1926, when I was permitted to inspect it. That report shows 
a probable loss on the interstate division North Piatte project 
of $1,765,780, and an absolute loss of $36,250. It shows a total 
probable loss on the entire project of $2,599,987. They also 
recommend a definite charge off on the interstate division of 
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$175,000 for errors and mistakes and a total charge off on the 
entire project of $237,877. 
Mr. SINNOTT. If the gentleman will yield, will the gentle- 
man give us the total sum out of which that loss occurred? 
Mr. SIMMONS. I have not the total for the entire recla- 
mation service. 


Mr. SINNOTT. No; of that project. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The total on the project? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. $2,599,000. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Is that the loss? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the probable loss. 

Mr. SINNOTT. And what is the total cost of the project? 
Mr. SIMMONS. About $14,000,000. 


Doctor Mead told the Congress he would not require as a 
condition to receiving the benefits of the act that the water 
user assume additional construction costs. Now, he demands 
they assume in addition to their present obligation, “ joint lia- 
bility” for the aboye amounts. The water user on the North 
Platte project has offered to repay his present individual obli- 
gation under the terms of the act of December 5, 1924. That 
offer was rejected by the Commissioner of Reclamation. The 
water user objects to being required to pay his neighbor's debt; 
he refuses to further pay for the “errors and mistakes” of the 
Reclamation Bureau. 

Men of the Congress, either a man in a responsible adminis- 
trative position ought to administer a law, as he told the Con- 
gress he would, or he should make way for some one who will 
administer those recommendations, recommendations that the 
Congress and the people have relied upon. 

Now, then, subsection F provides that when the 5 per cent 
has been determined by the Secretary that the annual payment 
“shall continue until the total against each unit is 
paid.” The words “against each unit” were not in the act as 
proposed. They were put in by Congress. For what purpose? 
For the specific purpose of making it certain that each unit 
should bear the burden of its own charges just as it does now. 
Those words mean something if interpreted to mean indi- 
vidual liability“ shall continue. They mean nothing if joint 
liability is to be enforced, because when joint liability is had 
the charge against each unit is merged in the district obliga- 
tion and there no longer is a “charge against each unit.” 
Words are put in a statute to mean something, and it is the 
duty of an administrative officer to construe them as a part 
of the act, and not to ignore a plain provision of the law. 

Section 15 of the proposed law was: 


That in any adjustment of water charges as provided in this act 
all due and unpaid charges, both on account of construction and on 
account of operation and maintenance, including interest and penal- 
tles, may, in the discretion of the Secretary, be added in each case to 
the total obligation of the water user, and the new total thus estab 
lished shall then be the construction charge against the land in ques- 
tion. 


The Congress changed this as follows: 


Supsec. L. That in any adjustment of water charges as provided 
in this section all due and unpaid charges to the United States, both 
on account of construction and on account of operation and main- 
tenance, including Interest and penalties, shall be added in each case 
to the total obligation of the water user, and the new total thus estab- 
lished shall then be the construction charge against the land in ques- 
tion. 

Further reference will be made to this section later. I call to 
your attention now the provision that the construction, operation 
and maintenance, interest and penalties “shall” be added in each 
case to the total obligation of the water user, and the new total thus 
established shall then be the construction charge against the land in 
question. 

The demand for joint liability made by the Commissioner of Recla- 
mation ignores the fact that subsection “L” requires him “in each 
cuse to determine the “obligation of the water user,” and to deter- 
mine the construction charge against the land in question. 


This subsection in every instance uses the singular and not 
the plural and plainly contemplates individual liability. It can 
not be applied in its wording to joint liability under a district 
contract. 

This is a part of the fact finders proposed bill, Resolution 24, 
which was approved by Doctor Mead, and Secretary Work is the 
basis for it. The fact finders said that these charges should 
be added— 
to the construction accounts of the respective farm units. The new 
total thus established should be the construction cost to be repaid 
by the water user. (Senate Document No. 92, p. 7.) 

That is so clear that anyone can understand that that means 
individual units, individual charges, individual ability. Doctor 
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Mead so understood it as a member of the fact finding com- 
mission ; he so understood it when he testified to the committee 
of Congress. Why does not he so understand it now? Why 
does not he interpret the law now and administer it now as he 
told Congress he would? 

In discussion of December 15, on subsection “ L,” Mr. HEL 
of Washington said: 

Suppose there are 25 per cent, we will say, of the water users 
within the district who are unable to pay and are delinquent in their 
assessments. Now, this authorizes, as I understand, the charging of 
those delinquencies to construction cost and spreading it out, or, 
rather, making it a head under the head of construction cost to the 
district as a unit? 

Mr. Muap. No; for the land in question. (P. 208 of hearings.) 


Doctor Mead told the committee and the Congress that these 
moneys would be lost to the Government. He said, page 91, 
that the option under the law was with the unit holder, and 
said he would extend the relief to the unit holder. He said, 
in Resolution 6, page 8, Senate Document No. 92, that— 


construction charges imposed upon such excluded lands not suitable 
for irrigation should not be charged against the remaining Jands. 


He said as a “fact finder” in Resolution 36, page 10, that 
charges against lands “unsuitable for reclamation by irriga- 
tion should be charged off as a loss to the reclamation fund.” 
Now he says that charges imposed upon lands not suitable for 
irrigation must be guaranteed and paid by the land that is suit- 
able for irrigation. It is proposed to saddle the farmer with 
new additional burdens. 

Subsection “F” provides that “The Secretary is author- 
ized upon request to amend any existing contracts for a pro- 
ject water right” so as to provide for the payment of the con- 
struction charge on the basis of 5 per cent of the crop. What 
does that mean? The authority is plain that the Secretary's 
authority only is to “amend.” Not to make a new contract— 
but to “amend.” Amend what? “Existing contracts.” 

What are the existing contracts on the North Platte project? 
They are about 1,400 contracts between the individual water 
user and his Government. How are they to be amended? 
By changing the 20-year provision to 5 per cent of the crop. 
Does the Secretary propose to do that? He does not. What 
does he say he will do under this authority? He says he will 
eancel and void “existing contracts,” but refuses to amend 
them. Does he propose to continue the contracts when 
amended which the water user now has? He does not. Does 
he propose to enter into a new contract with the water user’ 
and maintain a contractual relationship such as the Govern- 
ment now has with the water user? He does not. 

What does the Secretary propose to do under this section? 
He demands the formation of a corporation and the execution 
of a new contract, not with the water user who now holds a 
contract, but with a corporation that is not yet organized and 
has no entity. 

Thus it is proposed to administer the act of December 5, 
1924, along lines that are contrary to the report of the fact 
finding commission and an absolute reversal of the policy 
of the Interior Department to the detriment of the water user 
and to the loss of the reclamation fund—for so long as this 
policy is pursued reclamation will continue to show a financial 
loss to the reclamation fund. 

In the President's message he said: 


Payments should be assessed by the Government in accordance with 
the crop-producing quality of the soil. 


The fact finders said lands shall be classified as to “produc- 
ing power“ and that 


the annual acre repayment charge shall be 5 per cent of the produc- 
tive power of the lands. 


And that the— 


new total thus established should be the construction cost to be repaid 
by the water user. 


The Congress approved that plan. We held that 5 per cent 
of the crop was the total that the farmer should pay. Indi- 
vidual liability such as the people on the North Platte project 
now have and offer to continue and pay insures the collection 
of that 5 per cent from every unit of land, and every water 
user will be paying to the Government every cent that the 
fact finders and Congress said he should and could pay. 

What does joint liability mean? It means that in addition 
to the 5 per cent which has been fixed as the total, every land- 
owner must pay an additional undetermined amount for his 
neighbor who fails. It may be 1 per cent of his crop, it may 
be 10 per cent of his crop, depending upon the number of fail- 
ures in a project. Whatever it is he will be paying in excess 


of the amount that he can rightly pay, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation will again be creating a situation such as now 
confronts the reclamation farmer. 

Subsection F says that the construction charge shall be 
based on the “ productive power of the land.“ The Bureau of 
Reclamation adds a proviso that in addition thereto the farmer 
shall pay that which his neighbor fails to pay, and shall pay 
for the “errors and mistakes” of the Reclamation Service. 

Reclamation is not a failure. The Bureau of Reclamation 
has failed in its administration of the reclamation law. It will 
continue to fail just so long as the short-sighted policies now 
being followed prevail. It will continue to fail just so long 
as the policies and laws of Congress are ignored by the admin- 
istering officials. 

Subsection L was changed by Congress in one regard only. 
As submitted to the Congress by the Secretary of the Interior 
it provided that certain delinquencies “may in the discretion 
of the Secretary,” be added “to the construction cost to secure 
the new total to be repaid under the law.” Congress struck 
out the words “may in the discretion of the Secretary” and in- 
serted “shall,” making it mandatory on the Secretary to give 
every settler a fresh start in paying his obligations to the Gov- 
ernment, 

The Bureau of Reclamation have stated that they do not 
propose to follow that law, that they will extend those changes 
when in their discretion they think it advisable. In other 
words, they asked Congress for discretion to do or not to do 
certain things. Congress refused and said Lou shall do it.” 

They are ignoring the mandate of Congress and telling the 
water users we are going to exercise our discretion anyway. 

This thing would be serious enough, gentlemen, if the only 
issue were the reclamation law and its administration. But 
back of that is the growing spirit of defiance to law and man- 
‘dates of Congress shown by the administrative branches of the 
Government. 

The people on the North Platte project may be compelled to 
appeal to the courts of this Nation in order to have the act of 
December 5, 1924, administered by the Bureau of Reclamation 
as the Bureau of Reclamation said it would be administered 
and as Congress intended it should be administered. The Con- 
gress alone can protect and must protect its constitntlonal 
power and determine whether or not its will will be obeyed or 
ignored. 

During all this delay homes are being abandoned, hopes 
blighted, foreclosures being brought, lifetime savings lost, com- 
munities discouraged und disheartened. the reclamation fund 
being further imperiled, while and because the Bureau of 
Reclamation delays and refuses to administer the law. 

Now, I anticipate some one will say that the water users are 
trying to repudiate and are unwilling to pay. Let me repeat 
again what the fact finders say in their letter to the Secretary: 

There is no feeling on the projects for repudiation of the debt of the 
Government, The Federal water users are true Americans, They 
recognize that the sum invested In the Federal irrigation enterprise is 
not large as congressional appropriations go, but they ask not alms but 
that the requirements made of them be proportioned to their power to 
win means from the soil. 


That should be sufficient answer. 

As to the North Platte project, let me quote the words of 
Mr. Campbell, a member of the fact finding commission, 
which shows that the water users there have paid beyond 
their ability: 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. The point is this: On the North Platte 
they are now on their 6 per cent payment charge. They have raised 
that after time, struggle, and effort. But as a matter of fact, it 
represents over 11 per cent of their total gross production over the 
term of the last 10 years. They have been paying more than they 
can afford to pay. That is the answer to tbat. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean on the North Platte? 

Mr. C4MPBRELL. I mean on the North Platte. Their record of pro- 
duction does not show their ability to pay what they have paid. 


The fact finders in their letter transmitting their report to 
Secretary Work said (page 6): 

If (1) the lands of the existing projects are scientifically studied, 
classified, and valued, (2) aid and direction given in agricultural 
development, (3) the project management assumed by the water users, 
and (4) a scientific and adequate plan of repayment adopted, all other 
elements of project discord and difficulty become of relatively slight 
importance, 


No. 1 has been complied with, and the report thereon has 
been in the Bureau of Reclamation since last September. No. 
2 has been in force for years. An experimental farm has been 
maintained, adequately and efficiently officered and managed, 

In addition, competent, trained, experienced county agents 
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are maintained for the farmers’ aid. The water users have 
offered to assume the management of the project and have 
offered to amend their contracts to comply with the repayment 
provisions of the law recommended by the fact finders. 

The settler has complied with the law; he has met every 
requirement of Congress; stands ready to begin repayment to 
the Government as the law provides. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation refuses to act. The responsibility for further failure 
and hardship and suffering is theirs, 

I have used the word “bureaucrat” to-day. I do not like 
that word. It is offensive to the average American. But there 
is authority for it. The fact finders in their letter to the 
Secretary said that a “bureaucratic tendency has grown up 
within the Reclamation Service" (p. 5 of hearings). 

Why has the present Commissioner of Reclamation com- 
pletely changed his attitude on this whole matter, bringing 
about a situation where the settlers are losing confidence in 
the good intentions of the bureau? I am constrained to be- 
lieve that he is a victim of his environment; that he himself 
has fallen a sacrifice to the “bureaucratic influences in the 
Reclamation Service” which he deplored in April, 1924. Doc- 
tor Work is upholding the hands of his commissioner. 

I am reminded of Gulliver, who visited the island of Lilliput, 
inhabited by plgmies. He was weary and fell asleep. When 
he awoke he had been securely bound with ligatures across 
his body and his hair tied down. He tore aside a few of the 
fastenings, and the pigmies shot spears at him which “pricked 
like needles.” So he quieted down and after awhile the pigmies 
brought him food to eat and wine to drink. Gulliver confesses 
he was tempted to seize 40 or 50 of the pigmies and dash 
them to the ground, but he remembered the “people” who 
had treated him “with so much expense and magnificence.” 
Satisfied by the food, deadened by the wine that the pigmies 
had given him, he stretched out content and was soon asleep, 
forgetful of his power, his connections, and his obligations. 
The pigmies dominated and controlled the great, strong man 
who had come among them, and thereafter he did their bidding, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Burton, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
6707) making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's table 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 2, relating to the appoiut- 
ment of a member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. I may explain that the sole purpose is to correct 
a clerical error by which the Senate draft credited the ap- 
pointee, Mr. Morrow, as being a resident of New York, whereas 
he is a resident of New Jersey. The Senate has seen fit to 
correct the error by sending down the bill with the change 
made. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls 
up a Senate concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That in the enrollment of S. J. Res. 20, the Secretary of the Senate 
is authorized and directed to strike out the words New York,” in line 
6, and to insert therefor the words New Jersey.” 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, is there objection upon the part of any member of the 
gentleman's committee to this being done? 

Mr. LUCE. Not the slightest. It is simply a clerical error 
which is to be corrected. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


Mr. CRAMTON. 
now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 22 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 6, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

241. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting statement showing in detail 
what officers or employees (other than special agents, inspec- 
tors, or employees who, in the discharge of their regular duties, 
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business from Washington to points outside the District of 
Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 80, 1925, was taken 
from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CRAMTON: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 6707. 
A bill making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 37). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 185. A bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to acquire land and 
erect a monument on the site of the battle with the Sioux In- 
dians in which the commands of Major Reno and Major Ben- 
teen were engaged; without amendment (Rept. No. 88). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library.. H. R. 3990. A bill 
for the erection of a monument upon the Revolutionary battle 
field of White Plains, State of New York; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 89). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res. 64. A 
joint resolution to secure a replica of the Houdon bust of 
Washington for lodgment in the Pan American Building; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 40). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res. 83. A 
joint resolution to authorize the completion of the memorial 
to the unknown soldier; without amendment (Rept. No. 41). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. i 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 1478. An act to authorize the transfer of the title to and 
jurisdiction over the right of way of the new Dixie Highway 
to the State of Kentucky; with amendment (Rept. No. 44). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. LUGE: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res. 85, A 
joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An act to create a 
Library of Congress trust fund board, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1925; without amendment (Rept. No. 42). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6416) 
granting a pension to Nancy M. Chapman, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
6202. A bill for the relief of Thomas Vincent Corey; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 43). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 6707) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 6708) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent to 
Lucile Scarborough; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6709) granting to certain States public 
lands for the construction, repair, and maintenance of public 
roads; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6710) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State of Georgia and the counties of 
Long and Wayne, in said State, to construct a bridge across 
the Altamaha River in the State of Georgia at a point near 
Ludowici, Ga.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 6711) to construct a 
public building for a post office at the city of Monticello, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Gr 
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8 Office at the city of Jackson, Ga.; to the Committee on 
blic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6713) to construct a public building for a 

t office at the city of Thomaston, Ga.; to the Committee on 
blic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 6714) to correct the status 
of certain commissioned officers of the Navy appointed thereto 
pursuant to the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
June 4, 1920; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 6715) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to create a juvenile court in and for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6716) to provide for the settlement of 
claims against the United States on account of property dam- 
age, personal injury, or death; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6717) granting the 
consent of Congress to the highway commissioner of the town 
of Elgin, Kane County, III., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Fox River; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6718) providing for the purchase of addi- 
tional ground for enlargement of present site, or for the pur- 
chase of a new site and enlargement of present building, or 
erection of a new building at the city of Aurora, Ill, for the 
use and accommodation of the post office, Federal court, and 
other Government offices in said city; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 6719) to provide credits to 
secure the successful production and profitable and orderly 
marketing of agricultural products and livestock in the United 
States; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. EATON: A bill (H. R. 6720) for the construction of 
an addition to the Trenton, N. J., post office; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6721) for the purchase of a site for an 
addition to the Trenton, N. J., post office and courthouse; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 6722) for the purchase of a 
site for and the erection of a post-office building at Osawatomie, 
Kans. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6723) for the purchase of a site for and 
the erection of a post-office building at Garnett, Kans.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6724) for the purchase of a site for and 
the erection of a post-office building at Humboldt, Kans.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6725) for the purchase of a site for and 
the erection of a post-office building at Olathe, Kans.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 6726) authorizing the 
Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reservation in 
Wyoming to submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 6727) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue certificates of competency 
removing the restrictions against alienation on the inherited 
land of the Kansas or Kaw Indians in Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 6728) to regulate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the traffic in, sale, and use of milk bottles, 
cans, crates, and other containers of milk and cream to pre- 
yent fraud and deception, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 6729) to amend section 18 
of the irrigation act of March 3, 1891, as amended by the act 
of March 4, 1917; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 6780) to detach Fulton 
County from the Jonesboro division of the eastern judicial 
district of the State of Arkansas, and attach the same to the 
Batesville division of the eastern judicial district of said State; 
to the committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 6731) for the erection 
of a Federal building at New Martinsville, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LUCH: A bill (H. R. 6782) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to sell the site acquired for the erection 
of a Federal building in the city of Waltham, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 6733) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the construction of a bridge across the Rio 
Grande; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORT: A bill (H. R. 6734) to increase the limit of 


cost of the United States post office at East Orange, N. J.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 6735) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 6736) granting relief to 
persons who served in the Military Telegraph Corps of the 
Army during the Civil War; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 6737) to 
adjust the pay and allowances of certain officers of the United 
States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 6788) to recognize com- 
missioned service in the Philippine constabulary in determining 
rights of officers of the Regular Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 6739) to prohibit 
the forging, counterfeiting, or altering of adjusted service cer- 
tificates issued under the World War adjusted compensation 
act: to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STROTHER: A bill (H. R. 6740) to authorize the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at or near a point about 2½ 
miles east of Williamson, Mingo County, W. Va., and near the 
mouth of Lick Branch; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (H. R. 6741) to amend the immigration 
act of 1924 by making the quota provisions thereof applicable 
to Mexico, Cuba, Canada, and the countries of continental 
America and adjacent islands; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JARRETT: A bill (H. R. 6742) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, including the safety 
appliance acts and the act providing for the valuation of the 
several classes of property of carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, approved March 1, 1913; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 6743) authorizing leaves of 
absence to employees of the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 6744) to provide for the 
erection of an addition to and the remodeling of the Federal 
building in the city of Jackson, county of Hinds and State of 
Mississippi, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LARSEN: A bill (H. R. 6745) to provide for the 
authorization of appropriation for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a Federal building at Vidalia, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6746) to provide for the authorization 
of appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a Federal building at Wrightsville, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6747) to provide for the authorization 
of appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a Federal building at Swainsboro, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6748) to provide for the authorization 
of appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a Federal building at Hawkinsville, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6749) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of 
a Federal building at Cochran, Ga.; to the Committee of Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6750) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Eastman, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6751) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Fort Valley, Ga.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6752) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at McRae, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 6753) to authorize the con- 
struction of a building on the consular site at Shanghai, China.; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6754) to amend the practice and procedure 
in Federal courts, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6755) to 
relieve United States district judges from signing an order 
admitting, denying, or dismissing each petition for naturaliza- 
tion; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 6756) to establish a national 
military park at and near Fredericksburg, Va., and to make 
and preserve historical points connected with the battles of 
Fredericksburg, Spottsylvania Court House, Wilderness, and 
Chancellorsville, including Salem Church, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 6757) to provide for an 


inquiry into the relief of officers from their commands or dis- 


charge from their commissions during the World War; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6758) to prohibit speculation in grain, 
food products, and other agricultural products, and providing 
a penalty for the violation thereof; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 6759) to amend section 8 
of an act entitled “An act for preventing the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poison- 
ous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for 
regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 30, 1906, amended August 23, 1912, March 3, 1913, and 
July 24, 1919; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 6760) to equalize and adjust 
the rate pay to all candidates for commissions in officers’ train- 
ing camps between April 6, 1917, and June 30, 1918; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 6761) for the relief of 
members of the band of the United States Marine Corps who 
were retired prior to June 30, 1922, and for the relief of mem- 
bers transferred to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6762) providing that it shall take the con- 
currence of at least seven judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to declare certain laws unconstitutional; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 6763) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to grant the use of Fort Howard, Md., to the 
mayor and city council of Baltimore and making certain pro- 
visions and connection therewith; to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6764) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
pass fee simple title to the mayor and city council of Baltimore 
to Fort Howard, Md., for and in consideration of the sum of $1; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6765) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to grant the use of Fort Howard, Md., to the mayor and city 
council of Baltimore, and making certain provisions and con- 
nection therewith ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 6766) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of Blue Ridge, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6767) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Norcross, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6768) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Ball Ground, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6769) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Winder, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 6770)- to provide for the 
paving of the Vicksburg National Cemetery Road, at Vicks- 
burg, Miss.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 6771) for the acquisition 
or erection of American Government buildings and embassy, 
legation, and consular buildings, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BURTON; A bill (H. R. 6772) to authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Rumania to the 
United States of America; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of 
America; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6774) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Government of the Kingdom of Belgium to 
the Government of the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6775) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Republic of Esthonia to the United States 
of America; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6776) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Government of the Republic of Latvia to 
the Government of the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, à bill (H. R. 6777) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Czechoslovak Republic to the United States 
of America; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 6778) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to remodel, extend, enlarge, repair, or 
improve the subtreasury building in the city of New York, 
State of New York, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6779) to authorize the cession to the city 
of New York of land on the northerly side of New Dorp Lane 
in exchange for permission to connect Miller Field with the 
said city’s public sewer system; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6780) to authorize the Port of New 
York Authority to construct, operate, maintain, and own a 
bridge across the Kill Van Kull River between the States of 
Kew York and New Jersey; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 6781) to ascertain the 
amount of hydroelectric power that could be developed on 
the rivers within the Menominee Indian Reservation of Wis- 
consin; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6782) appropriating for Menominee 
Indians out of their funds to enable them to work their lands, 
ete.; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 6783) to establish the 
bureau of medical research; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 6784) to extend the pro- 
visions of the national bank act to the Virgin Islands of the 
United States; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 6785) providing 
for the men who served with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in Europe as engineer field clerks the status of Army 
field clerk and field clerk, Quartermaster Corps, of the United 
States Army when honorably discharged; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
105) authorizing the President to send representatives to sit 
upon a preparatory commission for the disarmament con- 
ference, being a commission to prepare for a conference on 
the reduction and limitation of armaments which has been 
set up by the council of the League of Nations and which is 
to meet in Geneva, Switzerland, in February, 1926, and au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $50,000 to cover the expenses of 
participation in the discretion of the Executive in the work 
of the preparatory commission; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

By Mr. KELLY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 106) authoriz- 
ing and requesting the Postmaster General to design and issue 
a special postage stamp in honor of Commodore Edward Preble, 
commander of the Constitution in the conflict with Barbary 
pirates ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Resolution (H. Res. 71) to investigate 
the aluminum industry; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 6786) for the relief 
of Hugh R. Wilson, John K. Caldwell, and other diplomatic 
and consular officers and employees and representatives of 
the Departments of Commerce and Treasury who suffered 
losses in the Japanese earthquake and fire; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr, ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 6787) granting a pension 
to Alonzo Bicknell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 6788) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha Rhea; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 6789) providing for 
the examination and survey of Dennis Creek, N. J.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R, 6790) for the relief of Philip 
A. Hertz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 6791) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Babione; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6792) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Staley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6793) granting an increase of pension to 

Leonard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BERGER: A bill (H. R. 6794) granting an increase 

of pension to John F. Brannam; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6795) granting a pension to Reuben S. 
Carver; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6796) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary E. Flippo; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (H. R. 6797) granting a pension to 
Theo Dorsett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6798) granting a pension to Oliver E. 
Perpener ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 6799) for the relief of the 
school district of the township of Tinicum, Pa., the township of 
sap Pa., and Delaware County, Pa.; to the Committee on 

ms. 

By Mr. CLAGUE: A bill (H. R. 6800) granting an increase 
of pension to Janette R. Decker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6801) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna E. Golden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARSS: A bill (H. R. 6802) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 6803) provid- 
ing for the relief of Jacob Arnold Habegger; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6804) for the relief of Adam J. Kent; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6805) for the relief of Frank L. Muller; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6806) authorizing the payment of a claim 
to Alexander J. Thompson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6807) to correct the military record of 
Bert H. Libbey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6808) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to place the name of Henry J. Macpeake on the list of retired 
captains of the United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 6809) for the relief of C. T. 
Dillon; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6810) for the relief of Oswald H. Halford, 
Hunter M. Henry, William C. Horne, Rupert R. Johnson, David 
L. Lacey, William Z. Lee, Fenton F. Rodgers, Henry Freeman 
Seale, Felix M. Smith, Edwin C. Smith, Robert 8. Sutherland, 
and Charles G. Ventress; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 6811) granting 
an increase of pension to Susan K. Stork; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 6812) for the relief of 
Harvey H. Goyer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 6813) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas E. Hart; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6814) granting a pension 
to Sarah B. Arnett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6815) for the relief of Ambrose A. Camp- 
bell; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6816) for the relief of Horace M. Cleary; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6817) providing for the examination and 
survey of Ogeechee River, Ga.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 6818) granting an increase 
of pension to William V. Schwoyer; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLAHERTY: A bill (H. R. 6819) for the relief of 
J. K. Johansen; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6820) for the relief of Frank McShane; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 6821) granting 
a pension to Susanna Rhoades; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6822) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary K. Hess; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6823) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Fuhr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 6824) granting a pension 
to Adam J. Sherman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6825) granting a pension to Erston Elroy 
Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 6826) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna Nicholson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6827) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine A. Albee; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6828) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet E. Huntley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr, GARRETT of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6829) granting a 
pension to Vercher Mitcheal Fahey; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 6830) granting a pen- 
sion to Wardell B. French; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6831) granting a pension to Addie I. 
Dayis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 6832) for the allowance of cer- 
tain claims for extra labor above the legal day of eight hours 
at certain navy yards certified by the Court of Claims; to the 
Conunittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6833) for the relief of George W. Edgerly; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 6834) for the rellef of Joseph 
M. Black; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6835) for the relief of Herman C. Neer; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 6836) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cicero C. Patton; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6887) for the relief of Jessie Taylor; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6838) granting the distinguished service 
cross to Capt, Hurley E. Fuller; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 6839) granting a 
pension to Katie O'Rourke; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6840) granting a pension to Marion Van- 
dermade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 6841) granting a pension to 
Mary Jane Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6842) granting a pension to Sirena Short; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6843) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Rettenmeier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6844) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Minard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6845) granting an increase of pension to 
Bartlett Sharp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 6846) granting 
a pension to Martha Martin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6847) to correct the military record of 
Thornton Jackson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6848) 
granting a pension to Ellen S. Chase; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6849) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. McClarty; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 6850) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6851) granting an increase of pension to 
Willmina Porste; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6852) granting an increase of pension to 
Elmira Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6853) granting a pension to Maude Lim- 
ing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 6854) for the relief of Harry 
H. Burris; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6855) granting a pension to John Ober- 
schmid; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 6856) for the relief of Mary S. 
Neel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 6857) granting an increase 
of pension to George Corneille; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 6858) granting an increase 
of pension to Allen D. Cagle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 6859) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen E. Webb; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6860) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Bannister; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A Dill (H. R. 6861) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah G. Dawdy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 6862) for the relief of 
Frank Della Torre; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 6863) granting a pension to 
Reuben J. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6864) granting a pension to Noah 8. 
Warner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6865) granting a pension to Sarah Sloan; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6866) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan G. Whiteman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6867) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Hammond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6868) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Arrena Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (A. R. 6869) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eveline Mooney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6870) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Freeman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6871) granting a pension to Mesia Hem- 
bree; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 6872) to amend the mili- 
tary record of William F. Wheeler; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 6873) for the relief of 
pas Swartz, W. J. Collier, and others; to the Committee on 


By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 6874) for the relief of 
James Madison Brown; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6875) for the relief of L. S. Kiger; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6876) for the relief of Luke Stinnett, de- 
ceased ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6877) for the relief of Arthur Moffett, de- 
ceased ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6878) granting a pension to George Rich- 
ardson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6879) granting a pension to Dan J. 
Mosier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6880) granting a pension to Susana 
Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6881) granting a pension to Mariah E. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6882) granting a pension to Delilah 
Golden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6883) granting a pension to Eliza Reed; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6884) granting a pension to Katie Simp- 


son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6885) granting a pension to Alpha M. 
Jackson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6886) granting a pension to Emma 8. 
Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6887) granting a pension to John H. 
Mooney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6888) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles McCarthy; to the Committee on Pensions. 
_Also, a bill (H. R. 6889) granting a pension to Sarah A. 
Neece; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6890) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia J. Ray: to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6891) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma J. Gehon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6892) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6893) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Munday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6894) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy A. Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6895) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6896) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie McQueen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6897) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa L. Littler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6898) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Lawson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6899) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth M. Kerr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6900) granting an increase of pensioa 
to Nancy A. Irwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6901) granting an increase of pension io 
Elizabeth Dockery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6902) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Kyler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6903) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6904) granting an increase of pension to 
Helen D. Jenkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6905) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucretia Sandlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6906) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Ray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6907) granting an increase of pension to 
Asenath Priest; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 6908) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah J. Pletcher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 6909) granting a pension to 
Harry S. Spangler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6910) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Baughman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6911) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Hartman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6912) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine F. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6913) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret M. Burger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6914) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6915) granting an increase of pension to 
Elmira Ann Lamotte; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6916) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura J. Nonemaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6917) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophia Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 6918) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6919) granting an increase of pension 
to Hannah Dinsmore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6920) granting a pension to Sarah L. 
Gabbert ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOREHBAD, a bill (H. R. 6921) to correct the mili- 
tary record of James Perry Whitlow; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 6922) granting a pension 
to Eldora Temple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6923) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophronia J. Schefler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6924) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Sasser; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 6925) granting a 
pension to Annie L. Ricker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. k 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 6926) granting a pension 
to Samantha A. Coffey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 6927) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Denine; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6928) granting an increase of pension to 
Libbie B. Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6929) granting an increase of pension 
to Atness E. Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6930) to correct the military record 
of William Dietle; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 6931) for the relief of New 
York Marine Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6932) for the relief of Church of the 
Holy Comforter, Eltingville, Richmond County, N. X.; to the 
Committee on Claims. E 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6933) for the relief of William H. 
Sullivan; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6934) for the relief of John Panza and 
Rose Panza; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 6935) to correct the military 
NON of William Mullins; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6936) for the relief of Wilson S. Jaynes; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6937) for the relief of Alice Hackney; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6938) granting a pension to Eliza White- 
head; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6939) granting an increase of pension to 
Ernest Barjarow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REID of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 6940) granting a 

sion to Mary E. Muzzy; to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. : 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 6941) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael E. Breck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6942) for the relief of Ahmed Hussein; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6943) granting a pension to Gilbert B. 
Perrin; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 6945) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah C. J. Harper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 6946) granting a pension 
to Sophia Robinson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 6947) granting a pension 
to Simeon B. Card; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6948) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary E. Howland ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6949) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel L. Meddaugh ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6950) granting an increase of pension to 
Prudence Bennett; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6951) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STROTHER: A bill (H. R. 6952) granting a pension 
to Christina E. Haws; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6953) granting a pension to Leroy Lively; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 6954) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha J. Keeler; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6955) granting an increase of pension 
to Lucy Hemlinger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6956) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Kuney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 6957) granting an increase 
of pension to Zora E. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 6958) granting a pension 
to Carrie Estella Robinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 6959) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Ann Franklin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 6960). granting a pension 
to Nellie King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 6961) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jane Edens; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6962) granting a pension to Emma Den- 
nis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITEHEAD; A bill (H. R. 6963) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Wilder; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 6964) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of First Lieut. John W. Scott, resigned, to the grade of 
first lieutenant, retired, in the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6965) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah F. McDaniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 6966) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret R. Rorabaugh; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6967) granting an increase of pension to 
Settia I. Steiner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6968) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth B. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6969) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Tillery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6970) granting an increase of pension to 
Charlotte Wirsing; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6971) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha B. Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6972) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel R. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6973) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: Resolution (H. Res. 72) authorizing pay- 
ment of six months’ salary and funeral expenses to Parmelia J. 
Linahan on account of death of James Linahan, late employee 
of the House of Representatives; to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

232. Petition of the Scandinavian of America Fraternity, 18 
Grandin Street, Jamestown, N. Y., favoring the recognition of 
Leif Ericson as the discoverer of America; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

233. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution adopted by General 
William Mitchell Camp, No. 85, and General William Mitchell 
Auxiliary, No. 59, United Spanish War Veterans, of Huntington 
Park, Calif., urging the enactment of H. R. 98 and S. 98; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 
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234. Also, resolution adopted by Chapter No. 30, Greeters of 
America, Los Angeles, Calif., urging the continuance of appro- 
priations for good roads; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

235. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers International Union of America, protesting against 
the proposed combination of the Ward, Continental, and Gen- 
eral Baking Cos.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

236. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the board of 
directors of the California Development Association, relating to 
the extension of the boundaries of the national parks within 
the State of California ; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

237. Also, petition of Oakland (Calif.) Branch, No. 188, Uni- 
yersal Negro Improvement Association and African Communi- 
ties League, requesting an investigation of the case of Marcus 
Garvey, of New York, signed by G. E. Inman, secretary of the 
association, and 450 members thereof; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

238. Also, petition of the Greeters of America, Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter, No. 30, indorsing Federal appropriation for 
road work throughout the country; to the Committee on Roads. 

239. Also, petition of General William Mitchell Camp, No. 
85, Huntington Park, Calif., and General William Mitchell 
Auxiliary, No. 59, Department of California, of the United 
Spanish War Veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

240. Also, petition of the Central Labor Council of Los 
Angeles, Calif., regarding certain printing done by the United 
States Government; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

241. Also, petition of the Motor Carriers’ Association of 
California, indorsing the Federal aid road plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 

242. Also, petition of Gertrude E. Hartman and others, of 
Alameda County, Calif., in reference to legislation effecting 
disabled veterans of the World War; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

243. Also, resolution adopted by Corporal Harold W. Roberts 
Post, No. 466, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
pertaining to the prosecution of persons who obtained citizen- 
ship through fraud; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

244. By Mr. CONNERY: : Petition of the Irish-American Re- 
publican Club of Massachusetts, protesting against the entrance 
of this Nation into the World Court of the League of Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

245. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions of the American Jewish 
Congress, adopted in its sessions assembled on October 25 
and 26, 1925, at Philadelphia, Pa., on the subject of non- 
quota immigrants; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

246. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Petition of A. H. Cole- 
man Post, No. 159, Department of Ohio, Grand Army of the 
Republic, opposing and requesting repeal of joint resolution 
passed by the Sixty-eighth Congress providing for restoration 


of the Lee Mansion in Arlington; to the Committee on the | 


Library. 

247. Also, petition of A. H. Coleman Post, No. 159, Depart- 
ment of Ohio, Grand Army of the Republic, requesting enact- 
ment of legislation providing pensions of $72 a month for all 
honorably discharged soldiers of the Civil War, further benefits 
for those disabled in service by loss of one eye or limb; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

248. By Mr. FULLER: Resolutions adopted by Camp No. 16, 
United Spanish War Veterans of Minnesota, protesting against 
rates of pensions allowed Spanish War veterans and indorsing 
the bill presented by the national legislative committee of the 
Spanish War veterans for increase of such pensions; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

249. Also, petition of the Rockford (III.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, fayoring the report of the American Debt Commission 
with reference to the funding of the- debts of six additional 
countries; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

250. Also, petition of Peru (III.) Chapter, No. 74, Izaac Wal- 
ton League of America, opposing the passage of any legislation 
that would grant the privilege of withdrawing more” than 
10,000 cubic feet of water per second from Lake Michigan for 
the deep waterway to the Gulf project; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, : 

251. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Lancaster, Pa., favoring 1-cent drop-letter postage 
rate; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
~ 252. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Resolution adopted 
by the Tacoma Division of the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
and Ladies’ Auxiliary, of Tacoma, Wash., opposing Americau 
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adherence to the Permanent Court of International Justice; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

253. By Mrs. KAHN: Petition of the United Parlor, Native 
Sons of the Golden State, Chinese-American Citizens’ Alliance, 
praying for an amendment to the immigration act of 1924; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

254. By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Resolution of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Salt Lake City, Utah, requesting the Utah 
delegation in Congress to use their infiuence in securing sufi- 
cient Federal aid for construction of interstate highways; to 
the Committee on Roads. 

255. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of the Loyal Daughters, 
No, 86, D. of A., advising that they are in favor of the resolu- 
tions adopted at the regular meeting of the Immigration 
Restriction League (Inc.), of New York; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, January 6, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: . 


Our heavenly Father, we approach Thy throne of grace look- 
ing unto Thee for help in every moment of need, knowing that 
Thou hast done for us at other times so much to cheer and 
encourage, to give us light in darkness and strength in weak- 
ness, and enabled us to meet issues of tremendous significance. 
We plead for Thy blessing to-day, and ask Thee also to remem- 
ber the sorrowing household and pray that Thou wilt give 
unto those related to that household abundance of blessing 
and realize unto them constantly the infinite comforts of Thy 
heart of love. Hear us amid duties, hear us as we press 
onward, and may it be always Heavenward. For Jesus’ sake. 
Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Farrell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
concurred in Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 2, providing 
that in the enrollment of S. J. Res. 20 the Secretary of the 

| Senate is authorized and directed to strike out the words 
| “New York,” in line 6, and to insert therefor the words 
“New Jersey.” 

The message also announced that the House had adopted a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 4) providing for the estab- 
lishment of a joint committee, to be known as the Joint Com- 

| mittee on Muscle Shoals, to conduct negotiations for a lease 
of the nitrate and power properties of the United States at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., including the quarry properties at Waco, 
Ala., etc., in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Clermont and Hamilton Counties, in the State of Ohio, remon- 
strating against the participation of the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Ohio, praying for the repeal of the so-called war tax on 
industrial alcohol used in the manufacture of medicines, home 
remedies, and flavoring extracts, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FERRIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hes- 
peria and Fremont, in the State of Michigan, praying for the 
passage of legislation removing or reducing the tax on indus- 
trial alcohol, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Kalama- 
zoo, Tekonsha, Pontiac, and Coldwater, all in the State of 
Michigan, remonstrating against the participation of the United 
States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petition of H. S. Shuttleworth 
and 37 other citizens of Minot and vicinity, in the State of 
| North Dakota, praying for the repeal of the so-called war tax 
| on industrial alcohol used in the manufacture of medicines, 
| home remedies, and flavoring extracts, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF THE CLAIMS COMMITTEE 
Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1912) to provide a method for the settle- 
ment of claims arising against the Government of the United 
States in sums not exceeding $5,000 in any one case, reported 
it with amendments, and submitted a report (No, 14) thereon, 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered their names: 


Ashurst Fess La Follette Sackett 
Blease Fletcher Lenroot Schall 
Borah Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bratton Gerry McKinley Shortridge 
Brookhart Gillett. McLean Simmons 
Broussard Glass McMaster mith 
Bruce Gof MeNar Smoot 
Butler Gooding Mayfield Stanfield 
Cameron Greene Means Swanson 
Capper Hale Metcalf Trammell 
Copeland Harreld Neely Tyson 
Couzens Harris Norris Underwood 
Curtis Harrison Oddie Wadsworth 
Dale Johnson Pepper Walsh 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Pine Watson 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pittman Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Mo. Williams 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 
Ferris King Robinson, Ind. 


Mr. MeLEAN. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. BrxcHAM] on account of illness, 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Groncr], who are in attendance upon a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Hertin] is absent on account of important business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF FOREIGN INDEBTEDNESS 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am directed by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to report back adversely the 
resolution (S. Res. 91) submitted by myself December 16, 
which provides for an investigation of propaganda and of influ- 
ence by foreign governments being exerted to affect the action 
of the United States Government, and also to investigate the 
ability of foreign countries to pay their loans to the United 
States. In accordance with that action of the committee, I 
report the adverse action of the committee, and I move that 
notwithstanding the report of the committee the resolution be 
agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think the parliamentary 
situation is that the action of the Senate is upon indefinite 
postponement, and a motion to reverse that action is not in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless there is unanimous consent 
the report will go to the Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent for pres- 
ent consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President— 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The question before the Senate will be, 
In view of the action of the committee, shall the resolution be 
indefinitely postponed? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; the question before the Senate 
is my motion that the resolution be agreed to, and to the con- 
sideration of that motion unanimous consent has been given. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; to consideration, not the motion.. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The consideration of what? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of the resolution upon the report of the 
committee. That is what I said. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I made the motion that not- 
withstanding the report of the committee the resolution be 
adopted. 

Mr. LENROOT. And, if the Chair will remember, I imme- 
diately rose and objected to the motion because it was not in 
order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Chair then asked if there was 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. LENROOT. For the immediate consideration. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly; of what? My motion. 


Is there objection? The Chair 


No Objertion was made, and I rose and addressed the Chair. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, when a committee makes 
a report the question automatically then is upon the report of 
the committee. This report was adverse. The question then 
before the Senate is, Shall the action of the committee be 
indefinitely postponed? which is the parliamentary way of 
defeating the resolution. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator, I submit, can not make a 
motion to reverse the action of the committee, because a mo- 
tion to indefinitely postpone is a privileged motion. 

ert KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yi ? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. As an innocent bystander I understand the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri to be that notwithstanding 
the adverse report of the committee he moved that the resolu- 
tion be agreed to, and he then asked unanimous consent for 
consideration, as I understand it, of his motion which he had 
submitted, namely, that the resolution be taken up and that 
it be adopted. It seems to me that is the logical situation and 
in consonance with the rule. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. y 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My understanding of the par- 
liamentary situation is that when a resolution is reported to 
the Senate, whether favorably or adversely, the question is not 
upon the report of the committee but the resolution itself is the 
thing that is before the Senate, upon which action must be 
taken. The fact that the report of the committee is adverse 
does not affect the parliamentary situation. It is the resolu- 
tion that is here, It is, of course, true that it is here on an 
adverse report of the committee, but that is a mere suggestion 
from the committee as to what action the Senate should take 
upon the resolution. It is the resolution itself, it seems to 
me, which is before the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Lissouri 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I withdraw my objection. This can be 


taken care of later. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I was called from the Cham- 
ber and did not hear the discussion. May I submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? What is the stage of proceeding that we 
have reached? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There has been unanimous con- 
sent given for the consideration of the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri. The question is on agreeing to the resolution, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri yield to me? i 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. -~ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The transcript of the Reporter's notes 
of what has taken place will show whether or not the situa- 
tion is as it has been stated by the Chair. My understanding, 
however, is that the consideration of the resolution is out of 
order, because we are not in that order of business. Certainly 
it is the understanding of many of us that unanimous consent 
was given for the consideration of the resolution ont of order, 
but not that unanimous consent extended to a motion to pass 
the resolution notwithstanding the report of the committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from New York is in 
error, because 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly, if my hearing was correct, 
when the Presiding Officer put the question of granting unani- 
mous consent it did not contain the suggestion that the unani- 
mous consent would be extended to the motion to adopt the 
resolution notwithstanding the report of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? = 

Mr, REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand the parllamentary situation to 
be this: There was an adverse report of the committee which 
was made by the Senator from Missouri. Under the second 
paragraph of Rule XXVI any report of a committee would 
have to lie over for one day before it could be considered. It 
is my understanding that the Senator from Missouri requested 
immediate consideration of the report, and it was that to which 
unanimous consent was given. It seems to me that is the par- 
liamentary situation. The question when we shall take up the 
resolution for consideration will be, Shall the resolution be in- 
definitely postponed? 


1926 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri asked 
for the immediate consideration of his motion, and unanimous 
consent was given for that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, I trust that I can 
enlist the attention of the Senate to this resolution and to the 
circumstances which call for and, I think, demand its imme- 
diate consideration and passage. The resolution, which was 
filed here three weeks ago, reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed to investigate and ascertain 
whether any foreign goyernment or any citizens or corporations of 
any foreign countries are or have been expending or furnishing any 
moneys or credits for the purpose of directly or indirectly influencing 
the action of the Government of the United States, and particularly 
of the Senate of the United States, in any manner affecting the 
foreign policies or relations of the United States. Said committee 
shall further investigate and ascertain the ability of the foreign 
countries indebted to the United States to pay and discharge said 
indebtedness: And be it further 

Resolved, That said committee shall ascertain the extent to which 
individuals, firms, or corporations have made loans to foreign coun- 
tries indebted to the United States or to the individuals or corpora- 
tions of said countries, the disposition of the proceeds of such loans, 
and the terms and conditions under which such loans were made, and 
also to ascertain what moneys have been pledged or expended and 
what organizations exist to affect the action of the Government of the 
United States in its relations or contemplated relations with foreign 
governments. 

Said committee shall report at the earliest possible time. 


Mr. President, there are two propositions pressing for early 
action by the Senate. One is the settlement of the question, 
Shall the United States subscribe to and enter the World 
Court? The other is, Shall the United States consent to the 
debt settlements which are proposed with Italy and certain 
other foreign countries? This resolution seeks for information 
regarding both those questions. Indeed, sir, it seems to me 
that the two problems are interrelated. 

When we are asked to go into the World Court or the 
league court—for there is no World Court—we are asked to 
enter into contractual relations with the various countries of 
Europe and to rely on their good faith in carrying out the 
terms and conditions of any contract we may make. It, there- 
fore, becomes important from that angle to ascertain whether 
those countries have in the past kept faith with the United 
States or whether they are now, at this present moment, seek- 
ing to repudiate the obligations they have solemnly signed and 
filed with the Treasury of the United States. 

It also is important to know whether, if, in fact, those coun- 
tries are bankrupt, they are able to carry out any obligations 
they may assume to the league court or to carry out their 
part of the obligations which the league court may impose 
upon them. So, before we proceed to the commitment of the 
United States to either of these propositions, we ought to have 
the facts; we ought to know what we are doing; and we ought 
to know ‘the conditions under which it is proposed we shall 
contract. Mr. President, certainly it ought to be the sentiment 
of this body that before it acts upon either of these two propo- 
sitions it should be fully advised of every fact which may have 
a bearing of importance upon the proposals we must consider. 

It is not my purpose at this moment to discuss the question 
of the league court. It is enough to say that every thinking 
man must know that the step we are asked to take is of vital 
importance to the United States, and perhaps of vital impor- 
tance to the world. It involves a complete reversal of the 
ancient policies of this Government; it throws us into intimate 
contact with every international problem; it compels us to 
participate in the settlement of those problems, many of which 
have arisen and will arise solely among the governments of 
the Old World. It obligates us to some measure of duty with 
reference to each of those problems; and, if some of us are 
right in our conclusions, it will require this Government to 
back the decisions of that court and to enforce them by the 
arms, the blood, and the money of the citizens of the United 
States. 

Before any such step is taken it is our duty to know with 
whom we are contracting and the character of the govern- 
ments with which it is sought to entangle us in contractual 
relations. We ought to understand all that can be understood 
touching these nations and touching their disposition toward 
the United States and their ability to comply with the obliga- 
tions of the league compact and the decrees of the league 
court. 

The other proposition has to do with the settlement of an 
indebtedness running into the billions of dollars, a settlement 
which an analysis will show amounts practically to the 
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repudiation of a large percentage of the indebtedness due 
this Government, an indebtedness that is already evidenced 
by solemn written instruments delivered before the money 
was paid. 

Back of these two propositions is the most astonishing 
propaganda that this country and perhaps the world has ever 
witnessed. An organization is in existence which boasts that 
it has its emissaries and its members in nearly every hamlet 
and village of the United States. It has sent out literature 
literally by the tons; it has upon the platforms a large num- 
ber of lecturers and propagandists; it has, I am informed, 
although I have not the evidence at hand now but an in- 
vestigation, I think, will disclose it, paid agents going ovez 
the United States to produce a sentiment in favor of entrance 
into the league court, and I believe there is equally in prin- 
ciple although not in numbers an organization for the purpose 
of decoying the United States into a settlement which will 
amount to the assumption by our Government of billions of 
dollars of debt for which Italy and other countries now stand 
obligated. 

I want to know, and I think the Senate wants to know, who 
is putting up the money to carry on these propagandas, I 
want to know what influences are at work to try to control 
the sentiment of the people of the United States and in turn 
to influence the action of the representatives of the people. 
I challenge any man to produce a good and sufficient reason 
why such information should not be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. President, there are foreign influences being exerted. 
The suggestion came early that the United States ought to for- 
give its indebtedness to European countries. I am not pre- 
pared to say who first made that suggestion, but French 
statesmen and American international bankers were singing 
the same tune and joining in the same chorus almost before 
the smoke of the battles of the Great War had cleared away. 
Through the vast network of financial institutions which spread 
over this country, and which are connected with the interna- 
tional bankers of New York, there were carefully sent out argu- 
ments that the United States itself never could prosper until it 
had lifted the debt from European nations, and that hence, for 
commercial and financial reasons, we ought at once to cancel 
our indebtedness. 

I want to know who originated that argument on this side 
of the ocean. I want to know if the argument did not ema- 
nate from those great institutions that had loaned huge sums 
of money, and therefore wanted the United States to cancel 
its indebtedness so that their private indebtedness—that is, 
the indebtedness incurred to private institutions—would be 
that much more certain of payment. I want to know whether 
we have come to a point in this country where international 
bankers can use the United States for their enrichment and 
profit. I want to know how much money was borrowed 
through these financial agencies. I want to know how much 
interest those loans bear that were incurred by foreign gov- 
ernments to this band of international bankers, I want to 
know what commission they obtained for making these loans, 
I want to know the discounts at which the loans were floated. 
Then I want to find out if it is not ths fact that these gentle- 
men have put forth a propaganda for the purpose of induc- 
ing the cancellation of the debt to our Government in order 
that their own indebtedness may go to par, and that they may 
reap a profit running high into the millions, I want to know 
who it is that insists that a debt due a bank should be paid 
in full, with high rates of interest and with enormous dis- 
counts, and at the same time insists that the American tax- 
payer shall assume a burden for the benefit of the interna- 
tional bankers who have been speculating in the rotten securi- 
ties of Europe; and I want an investigation for that reason. 

Mr. President, we know practically nothing of what has 
happened in the negotiations for the settlement of these debts. 
The resolutions of agreement were brought up here one day 
by the distinguished senior Senator from Utah {Mr. Smoor] in 
the morning hour, and the statement was made that it would 
take only a few minutes to dispose of the bills. By disposing 
of them we were disposing of many billions of money of the 

people of the United States. If we had ratified them, we would 
have saddled upon our people the duty to pay a debt due by the 
citizens of Italy and would have transferred to the taxpayers 
of the United States the burden of that debt due by the citizens 
of Italy. No information was given us; no facts were laid 
before us; simply the bald statement that Italy could not afford 
to pay more, and that if we insisted on more Italy would go 
into bankruptcy. 

Mr. President, that was the story that was told to our 
commission. That is the story we told to the people of the 
United States; but what is the story that these gentlemen tell 
when they are borrowing money through the international 
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bankers? ‘What is the story that they then give out regarding 
the financial condition of the Italian Government? 

I hold in my hand, sir, a copy of the New York Times of 
Friday, November 20, 1925, containing about a quarter-page 
advertisement of the $100,000,000 loan that it was proposed to 
float in this country through Morgan & Co.;.and here is the 
statement of fact made as the basis for that loan. I want to 
lay it down as a parallel and as a repudiation of the statements 
that were made to our commission, for they must have been 
made to the commission or the Senator from Utah would not 
have made here the statement that he did. Let me read it: 


Kingdom of Italy, $100,000,000. 

External loan sinking fund, 7 per cent gold bonds. 

To be dated December 1, 1925; to mature December 1, 1951. 

Interest payable June 1 and December 1. 

Except for the purpose of the sinking fund, these bonds are not sub- 
ject to redemption until June 1, 1941, on and after which date they 
may be redeemed, at the option of the Government, on any interest 
date, as a whole but not in part, at 100 per cent. 

A cumulative sinking fund, which, it is estimated, will redeem the 
entire issue by maturity, will be created by the Kingdom of Italy by 
annual payments of $1,500,000 on September 15 of each year, beginning 
September 15, 1926. Such payments, together with sums equal to the 
interest on all bonds previously acquired for the sinking fund, are to be 
applied on the sueceeding December 1 to the redemption, at 100 per 
cent, of bonds drawn by lot. 

Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin of the 
present standard of weight and fineness in New York City at the office 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. without deduction for any Italian taxes present 
or future, 

Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100, not inter- 
changeable. 

J. P. Mongax & Co., Fiscal Agents. 

His Excellency Count Giuseppi— F 


I am not enough of an internationalist to know how to pro- 
nounce that name— 


Volpi, Minister of Finance of the Kingdom of Italy, authorizes the fol- 
lowing statenrent in connection with this issue: 


Now, attend to the statement of this “bankrupt” that can 
not pay its debt to the United States: 


The Italian Government's budget is balanced. Since 1922 the budget- 
ary situation has been undergoing steady improvement, and in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, actual revenues amounted to 20,456,- 
000,000 lire, and expenditures to 20,247,000,000 lire, resulting in a sur- 
plus of 209,000,000 lire. The Government's budget for the current fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, as passed by the Italian Parliament, shows 
an estimated surplus of over 177,000,000 lire, and includes estimated 
payments on the intergovernmental debts. Receipts for the first three 
months of the current fiscal year, according to provisional returns, 
showed an excess of about 168,000,000 lire over expenditures. 


That settles the question of bankruptcy. That settles the 
question of whether they can balance their budget and pay their 
debts, That settles the question of good faith, when they come 
here to ns and propose to pay us one-quarter of 1 per cent in- 
terest on a debt and then cancel the debt at the end of 68 years. 
That settles the question of whether Morgan & Co., when they 
ask their people to subscribe to bonds backed by this kind of 
good security, are acting in fairness to the United States when 
their chief officers advise that the United States shall consent 
to a partial cancellation of its indebtedness so that poor Italy 
can keep from going into bankruptcy. 

I read from this advertisement: 

The Itallan Government bas available resources and revenues sum- 
cient for its current requirements, both domestic and foreign. 


One of its current foreign obligations is the debt that it has 
solemnly and in writing promised to pay to the United States, 
with interest, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? z 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the Senator still reading from the state- 
ment of the financial secretary? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, sir; I am. 


The Italian Government has available resources and revenues suffi- 
cient for its current requirements, both domestic and foreign. It pro- 
poses, therefore, to devote none of the proceeds of the present loan 
to ordinary expenditures, but to hold the entire amount as a gold 
reserve, available for currency stabilization purposes, leading to the 
final steps in the Government's definite fiscal and financial policy, of 
which a completely stabilized currency is a vital part. 
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Since 1923 the Italian Government has made progress in funding 
its floating debt and in reducing the outstanding amount of its total 
internal debt. > 


I will read that again : 


Since 1923 the Italian Government has made progress in funding 
its floating debt and in reducing the outstanding amount of its total 
internal debt. On June 30, 1923, the total internal debt amounted 
to 95,944,000,000 lire, On June 30, 1925, it stood 90,841,000,000 lire, 
a reduction of over 4,700,000,000 lire. With the exception of a very 
limited amount of bonds issued in London prior to 1914, the present 
loan constitutes the entire Italian governmental external debt in the 
hands of the public, 


I suppose the United States is not “the public,” but that 
is the way Morgan & Co, get up their advertisements, 


The Government's indebtedness to the United States Government 
has been funded under an agreement, dated November 14, 1925, sub- 
ject to ratification by the United States Congress and the Italian 
Parliament. This agreement provides for payment over a period of 
62 years, beginning with payments of $5,000,000 annually during the 
first five years, gradually increasing during the life of these bonds to 
approximately $26,500,000 in the twenty-fifth year and to approxi- 
mately $31,500,000 in the twenty-sixth year. 

The Italian Government's only other intergovernmental debt is that 
to the British Government, discussion of which is under way. 


In other words, they are using this settlement now as the 
very basis of their loan and are saying that a settlement has 
been effected, that their budget has been balanced, that they 
have reduced their internal indebtedness, and that everything 
is lovely, and the goose hangs high over in the financial at- 
mosphere of Italy. I continue reading: 


The above bonds are offered for subscription, subject to the conditions 
stated below, 


Now, notice them: 


At 94% per cent and accrued interest, to yield over 7.48 per cent to 
maturity and over 7.56 per cent to the average maturity date. 


That does not take into account Mr. Morgan’s commission, 
which I understand is 9 per cent. 


All subscriptions will be received subject to the issue and delivery to 
us of the bonds as planned and to the approval by our counsel of their 
form and validity. 

Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
at 10 o'clock a, m. Friday, November 20, 1925, and will be closed in 
their discretion. The right is reserved to reject any and all applica- 
tions, and also, in any case, to award a smaller amount than applied 
for, 

The amounts due on allotments will be payable at the office of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., in New York, funds to their order, and the date of pay- 
ment (on or about December 9, 1925) will be stated in the notices of 
allotment. 8 

Temporary bonds or interim receipts will be delivered pending the 
preparation and delivery of the definitive bonds, 

Application for the listing of the definitive bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange is to be made by the Italian Government, 

Signed— 

J. P. Morgan & Co.; First National Bank, New York; 
Guaranty Co. of New York; Harris, Forbes & Co.; 
Brown Bros. & Co.; National Bank of Commerce in 
New York; The Equitable Trust Co. of New York; 
Corn Exchange Bank; Seaboard National Bank; J, & 
W. Seligman & Co.; Hayden, Stone & Co.: White, 
Weld & Co.; Lee, Higginson & Co.; E. H. Rollins & 
Sons; Spencer Trask & Co.; New York Trust Co,; 
Bank of Manhattan Co.; Empire Trust Co.; Marshall 
Field, Glore, Ward & Co. (Inc.): Redmond & Co.; 
Lodenburg, Thalmann & Co.; J. G. White & Co. (Inc.); 
The National City Co., New York; Bankers Trust Co., 
New York; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Yalsey, Stuart & 
Co. (Inc.); Mechanics & Metals National Bank; Ameri- 
can Exchange-Pacific National Bank; Chemical Na- 
tional Bank; National Park Bank; Clark, Dodge & 
Co.; Bonbright & Co. (Inc.); Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missourl 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. At the close of the reading of the advertise- 
ment, or prospectus, whatever it may be. I understood the 
Senator to state that the interest being paid by Italy, includ- 
ing commission, amounted to 9 per cent on $100,000,000. 
Mr. REED of Missouri: No; I said my understanding was 
that there was a commission of 9 per cent. That statement 
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was made on the floor of the Senate a few days ago. by some 
Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will correct the Senator. 
The statement was that the 7 per cent interest provided for 
in the bonds, together with the discount at which the bonds 
were sold, and with the commission which the bankers re- 
ceived for placing the bonds, amounted to 9 per cent on the 
original issue of the bonds. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, my reason for interrupting the 
Senator was to make the observation that if it is true that 
Italy is paying 9 per cent, approximately, on a loan of 
$100,000,000, it would seem to me to be most uncontrovertible 
evidence of Italy's bad financial condition. Certainly in these 
days no borrower whose financial condition is even average 
would pay more than 4 or 5 per cent for Government loans. 
I thought perhaps the Senator would enlarge on that rather 
anomalous situation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, there are three 
answers to that. First, Morgan & Co. already have their 
grip upon this Nation, and whoever gets in the grip of that 
eoncern generally is dealt with about according to the rules 
Mr. Shylock tried to lay down in a somewhat celebrated case. 

Secondly, these gentlemen who are trying to put out this 
loan at this rate of interest to themselves, or their clientele, 
are the same gentlemen’ who are insisting that the United 
States Government shall cancel the debt due by Italy to the 
American taxpayers, for that is what it amounts to. 

Third, if the statements made in support of this loan, and 
which purport to be put out by his excellency Count Giuseppe 
Volpi, minister of finance, are true, then Italy is not bank- 
rupt. Italy can pay, and, so far as I am concerned, Italy 
must pay. If I have to take my choice between an Italian 
taxpayer or capitalist paying the debt that Italy owes, or 
compelling the American citizen or taxpayer to pay the debt 
which Italy owes, I am going to cast my lot with the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

So, Mr. President, the inquiry of my friend from New Jersey 
has raised « genuine question for investigation: Is it a fact 
‘that Italy is in such a desperate situation that she has to pay 
this enormous rate of interest, or is Morgan & Co. simply 
gouging them; and is this statement regarding their financial 
condition which I have read a correct one or not? 

Moreover, before we have any transactions with that coun- 
try, before we extend the time of payment of a loan which is 
now due—for we could demand this money at once—we ought 
to know all about the financial condition of Italy, and we 
ought to know it not merely from the lips of Italians who 
come over here and tell us one story while their minister of 
finance is telling another story to the bankers, but we ought to 
know what the facts are. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Utah? $ 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator does not think that when 
the question of the settlement was up for discussion In the 
Senate during the first few days of the session any real ex- 
planation was given. There was objection immediately to con- 
sideration of the debt settlement, but I was prepared at that 
time to go into the details of the financial conditions of Italy 
and Belgium aud tell the reasons why the Debt Commission 
made the settlements they did make. When those questions 
come up for consideration I shall claim the time of the Senate 
to go into a detailed explanation of the action of the Debt 
Commission. 

Although I realize that it perhaps is not proper to interrupt 
the Senator in his statement, I desire to say that the Senator 
must know that the lira to-day is worth in our money less than 
5 cents, while at one time it was worth 19.65 cents. Italy 
must make a loan in order to hold the lira where it is; France 
has to do the same thing to maintain the franc even where it 
is; and unless some gold is put back of the lira and unless 
France gets a gold loan back of the franc, the lira and the franc 
will go down just as the German mark went down. That is 
just as inevitable as that the Senator and I are in this Cham- 
ber at this moment. Nothing on earth can prevent it. That 
is why Italy was compelled to pay 9 per cent. I think it is an 
outrage; but I suppose chances are being taken in the transac- 
tion. I do not want Senators to make up their minds on this 
question before they know just exactly what the resources and 
liabilities of Italy are and what their possible income from the 
Italian people may be. 5 

. Mr. REED of Missouri. Then the Senator certainly is for 
my resolution if he wants us all to know about it. That is all 
I am asking. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Debt Commission spent on this matter not 
only the 12 days which elapsed during the last visit of Count 
Volpi, but it will be remembered that an Italian mission came 
here before, and there was no settlement made with Italy then 
for the simple reason that Italy did not have the information 
desired by our Debt Commission. Our Debt Commission told 
the Italian commission which came over at that time to go 
back to Italy and collect. certain information; and then the 
commission had a chance to check that up. 

Mr. President, I think that when Senators have a full under- 
standing of the condition of Italy, if they have any regard at 
all for the life and welfare of that nation, they will vote for 
this settlement. But I do not want to interfere with the Sena- 
tor's statement, nor do I feel that this is the proper time to 
go into a discussion in behalf of the action of the debt com- 
mission. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator asked us to pass those 
bills one morning without debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not without debate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator said it would only take 
five minutes to dispose of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say five minutes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, a few minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said a short time; and I really thought that 
that could be done; but I have not asked since that time that 
they be considered. I want Senators to have all the time they 
desire for discussion, and I am quite sure that Senators will 
see that they do have all the time they want to discuss the 
question of the payments. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is not the Senator perfectiy willing 
that we should find out something on our own account? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
an inquiry? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wanted to ask whether Count Volpi, 
whose remarks are quoted in the advertisement, is the same 
gentleman who negotiated the settlement with the United 
States on behalf of Italy? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. He was the chairman of the Italian commis- 
sion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I assume, then, that the information that 
was given to our Debt Commission was exactly the same as the 
information given to the people of the United States by 
Count Volpi in the advertisement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is such a thing as stating 
facts, but not all of the conditions, not all of the circumstances. 
In the balance of the budget referred to there no provision is 
made for the payments that will be required by the United 
States under the settlement or the payments required in the 
settlement with England, and Italy owes England more than 
she owes the United States. None of those obligations have 
been settled. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator mean to say that 
this Count Volpi is perpetrating a fraud on the people of the 
United States, investors through Morgan & Co., by putting out 
a partial and misleading statement? Is that where we are 
coming out in this discussion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not claim that to be the case. I think 
perhaps the taxes which have been imposed in Italy of late 
will pay the ordinary running expenses of the Government. 
I call the Senator's attention to the fact that the taxes now 
being imposed in Italy are exceedingly heavy. Not only that, 
but in Italy the taxes are collected, and I can say that in 
some of the countries that are imposing taxes the taxes are 
not collected. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They do not get them all, but we 
have been getting enough to pay the interest on our debts and 
interest on everybody else’s debts that they owe us, and I 
expect some of our people do not pay taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not mean America at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. To what country does the Senator have 
reference? 

Mr. SMOOT. That may come up in the discussion later, and 
I would rather leave it until that time; but I will say that it 
is not Italy. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will ask for the sake of light, 
how much income tax does France levy? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would very much prefer not to discuss the 
question of France at this time. We have not settled with her 
and I think it would be out of place for a member of the 
commission to discuss it at this time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. To state a fact as to whether they 
pay an income tax and if so how much? 


The Senator from Utah can answer 
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Mr. SMOOT. I do not know how much they pay. That is, 
I do not know how much they collect. I know how much they 
impose by law, but I do not know how much they collect. 

Mr, REND of Missouri. Let us see where we are. I ask an 
investigation to get some facts so that we who have to vote 
may vote in the light of those facts. The Senator tells us 
that he or his commission has gotten the facts, but he now 
declines to disclose what they are, and I decline to vote in that 
state of ignorance. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Debt Commission has not made a settle- 
ment with France. The Debt Commission has not asked that 
any settlement or agreement for settlement be presented to 
Congress. There has been no settlement with France. There 
is a settlement with Italy, and there is a settlement with 
Belgium, and I am prepared as a member of the commission 
to state the reasons why the settlements and the terms of the 
settlements were made. I think the time that was given by the 
commission and the very thorough investigation made and the 
conclusions reached will justify approval by Congress as well 
as the American people. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is a long shot, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Long or short, it is true. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Whether it will be approved by 
Congress or not, the Senator can not even tell us what is 
going on. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I suggest to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that there is no better time than now for the disclosure 
of those facts when this resolution is pending. I trust the 
Senator from Utah will go on and disclose the facts upon 
which the settlement is pending. We are interested, if the 
Senator from Missouri will pardon me, in obtaining merely the 
information. I assume, of course, that the distinguished 
negotiator who settled the Italian debt with our represen- 
tatives, who then in a public statement and advertisement 
told of the solvency of Italy to the people of the United 
States, told with even greater detail the solvency of Italy 
to our negotiators who settled with him, and I think under 


the circumstances, with the matter now pending before the 


Senate, it is a most appropriate time for the Senator from 
Utah to disclose those statements which demonstrated con- 
clusively the solvency of Italy as Count Volpi demonstrated 
it conclusively to J. P. Morgan & Co, and to the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. You see, Mr, President, we are in 
this situation. We are told that we must not investigate 
because the facts are already known, and when we say 
“Please let us know what facts are known" we are told 
the negotiations are not yet concluded and we must not know. 
Concluded with Italy? Yes; and we have not been favored 
with those facts. Not concluded with France, and hence we 
must not know anything about France. In other words, 
when we take one or two Members from this body and one 
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out things and determine them, it is no part of our business 
to inquire what they have found out or eyen to investigate 


preserves they have filed on, and therefore nobody else can 
know. 

The Senator from Utah does not want that sort of posi- 
tion taken; neither does the Senator want his statement to 
pass which was in substance and effect that the advertise- 
ment put forth by Morgan & Co. and the associated banks, 
which purports to set out in haec verba the statement of 
Count Volpi, is in fact a deceptive and false statement. It 
is either the truth or it is a falsehood. When any man under- 
takes to set up a financial condition for the purpose of ob- 
taining credit and only partially states it, and makes a mis- 
leading statement, he just as much falsifies as if he made a 
direct statement in the teeth of the facts—for what is this 
statement? This statement is as to the financial ability to 
pay, and if there were dishonestly withheld from it obliga- 
tions which rest upon Italy, then the whole statement from 
its initial letter to its last is a falsehood because it misleads 
and does not truthfully state the financial condition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope the Senator does not 
think I have claimed or made any kind of statement that Italy 
was bankrupt. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is not necessary for the Senator 
to have made a statement that Italy was bankrupt, although 
he did in substance and effect make it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can say that Italy could not pay 5 per cent 
interest upon the amount that she is owing us and England 
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unless she did go bankrupt. Her resources are not such that 
she could pay the interest upon that vast amount of money. 
It is not in her man power; it can not come from her soil; 
she has not resources natural or otherwise to pay it. The only 
question to decide was what can she pay and yet maintain her 
existence as a nation, and what can she pay based upon her 
resources and her income and her taxes imposed upon every 
source from which she is receiving a revenue. She may be 
able to pay the principal. She may be able to pay a small 
rate of interest. But with a rate of interest of 4½ per cent 
on over $4,000,000,000, with accumulated interest up to date, 
with 5 per cent, or even 4½ per cent, upon that vast sum, the 
matter of paying 4½ per cent from now on is an absolute im- 
possibility for that country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then she is bankrupt. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; she is not, 

Mr. NORRIS. If she can not pay her debt she is bankrupt. 

Mr. SMOOT. She can pay her debt. The question of the 
terms of the payment of the debt is for us to decide, and if 
Congress does not want us to make such a settlement after 
hearing the conditions and the terms of the settlement, all it 
has to do is to vote against the terms of the settlement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, long years ago I was 
told that when I was discussing a legal point before a court 
and the other fellow had me on that point, I should discuss 
some other point. The Senator from Utah is not a lawyer, but 
he has all the instinct of the class of lawyer who made that 
recommendation to me, 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope he was a good lawyer. 

Mr, REED of Missouri, I was discussing a particular ques- 
tion, namely, whether the statement contained in Count Volpi's 
certificate was correct or incorrect, whether that statement was 
a partial statement, and therefore misleading and untrue, or 
whether it was a true statement. Instead of answering that, 
although that was the question under discussion, the Senator 
repeats what he has often said, that Italy can not pay its debt 
in full with 5 per cent interest. Nobody is asking it to pay 5 
per cent interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the present obligation, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Nobody is asking her to pay 5 per 
cent. I want to conclude this phase. I repeat, Count Volpi 
undertook to set up à financial statement showing the resources, 
the assets, the liabilities of his country. He did it for the 
purpose of obtaining credit. It went out with the sacred 
avouchment of Morgan & Co, to the people of the United States 
or to the bankers who got them to loan the money. Is it true 
or false? Was it intended to mislead the American people and 
the world or was it a truthful statement? If it is a truthful 
statement, it is a complete statement, for that is what it pur- 
ports to be. If it is a partial statement, with liabilities con- 
cealed that are not named, then it is a false statement, and 
if sent through the mails in this country the man issuing 
it conid be sent to the penitentiary for using the mails to 
defraud. 

Mr. President, I am inclined to rely upon the statements 
made to Morgan & Co., but I want to know what the truth is. 
That is the reason why I am asking that the resolution be 
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the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I take it they did not 
lay before the Senator from Utah this statement of Count 
Volpi. I think this statement is news to the Senator. I do 
not think he ever saw it before. It is a little light that comes 
in through the crack of the door. I want to open the door 
wide. I want the Senate to find out what the facts are. If 
Senators defeat the resolution they deny themselves the oppor- 
tunity to know, save through a source that at present seals its 
lips and refuses to communicate the knowledge that has been 
gathered in its brain, and must wait until the commission shall 
see fit again to bring up a résolution of ratification and ask to 
have it passed without debate in the morning hour and without 
information to the Senate. 

Mr. President, the other branch of the resolution has to do 
with the question of propaganda to affect our judgment and 
our action not only with reference to foreign loans but any 
other matter of international importance and gravity, ard 
that, of course—for I always deal by direction—imeans to find 
out what propaganda and what influences are being exerted 
in order to get us into the league court. I would like to chal- 
lenge the attention of Senators, if it be not too old fashioned, 
to this language of George Washington: 


Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, I conjure you to 
believe me, fellow citizens, the jealousy of a free people ought to be 
constantly awake, since history and experience prove that foreign 
influence is one of the most baneful foes of republican government. 
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That influence is being exerted not only, as I. believe, by 
direct governmental agencies but certainly by organizations of 
foreign governments. I have here in my hand a copy of the 
Christian Century, and I want to read a little of it: 


An impressive drama enacted at the Detroit meeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches, held in December, lightened the otherwise un- 
relieved deliberations of that gathering. It consisted of the pres- 
entation of a memorial signed by the official leaders of various 
church organizations of Wales suggesting in earnest tones that the 
churches of America use their influence to bring the United States 
into the League of Nations, The memorial was a beautiful engross- 
ment on parchment, bound in fine art leather and presented by Rev. 
Gwilym Davies in a gracfous address interpreting the more hopeful 
aspects of the movement of Europe toward peace. 


Then: 


Dr. Robert E. Speer, former president, received the document with 
equal grace and addressed the audience on the state of American 
opinion with regard to entrance into the league. It was a delicate 
theme to handle, but Doctor Speer, while expressing frankly his 
personal desire to have this country enter the league, refrained from 
using the occasion for purposes of propagating his own views. 


There are other statements here. Perhaps it will entertain 
the Senate to have it all, because it is just as insidious a thing 
to try to work through church organizations as it is to work 
through secret or open political representatives of a country, 
and “against the insidious wiles of foreign nations I warn 
you,” said George Washington. Doctor Speer— 


reminded his audience and the council's welcome messenger that, in bis 
judgment, public opinion was about equally divided on the proposal, 
and that this divided conviction obtained in the churches in abont the 
same proportion as in the country at large. He gave credit to the 
opponents and to the advocates of entrance for equal conscientious- 
ness and intelligence, and stated briefly but fairly the points of view 
of both sides. 

The event was a graceful gesture of good will and Christian broth- 
erhood. With those who see in it a meddlesome disposition on the 
part of foreign peoples to influence American political action we 
have not the slightest patience. The Christian people of the world 
are bound together by a common purpose and a common trust which 
gives any group of Christ’s followers the right and duty of communi- 
cating with their fellow disciples anywhere in the world on any matter 
which is believed to affect the interests of the Kingdom of God. 


And so they were bound together when the Christians of 
Germany prayed that every shot would reach the heart of the 
Allies, and the Allies, with equal fervor, prayed that every shot 
fired by them would kill a multitude of Germans. 


More and not less of this intercommunication is essential to the full 
coming of that kingdom, The chief significance of the event lies, as 
it seems to us, not so much in the merits of the memorial concerning 
our entrance into the league as in the objective and impartial inter- 
pretation of the situation set forth by Doctor Speer. 

The little drama, with Doctor Speer's interpretation, ought to be a 
model for the federal council's entire policy in international Issues. 
The hearty willingness to recognize the intelligence and the Christian 
idealism of those who do not believe the kingdom will be advanced 
by this Nation's entrance into the league as now constituted should not 
be merely expressed in the speech of one man on an occasion of singular 
brotherliness, but should be registered In the organization and policy 
of the federal council itself. 


Mr. President, I, of course, concede the right of Christian 
churches everywhere to deal with every question of ethics or 
of morals, but it is a singular thing, nevertheless, that the 
churches of a foreign country should come here and seek 
through the churches of this country to influence the action 
of the Federal Government in matters relating to international 
policies. That is exactly akin in principle to labor organiza- 
tions of foreign countries coming here to try to affect our in- 
ternational policies or banking organizations of other countries 
coming to affect our national policies or the entire popu- 
lation of foreign countries coming here with their propaganda 
and their agencies and their influence to try to affect America’s 
foreign policies. The fact that it emanated from a church 
makes no difference in principle, and, indeed, it is likely to 
make the movement more dangerous, because it comes with 
a sort of odor of sanctity which is calculated to impress a 
people. 

Mr. President, why is it that Members of the Senate should 
object to finding out all we can find out. It will be replied that 
this will delay our entrance into the World Court. We have 
gotten along for 150 years without being in the World Court, 
and we can get along without it long enough to find out what 
they are doing before we enter that tribunal. We are not suf- 
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ing aloud for a reversal of the policies to which we have ad- 
hered in the past. There are certain people in this country who 
haye been busy while most of the remainder of the people have 
been asleep. They are sending out this expensive propaganda. 
I want to know how much money is being paid to the hired lec- 
turers who advance this propaganda. I want to know who is 
putting that money out. We want to know what we are doing, 
Senators, before we proceed to act. 

I call attention to an editorial from the Boston Post of Sat- 
urday, January 2, last. I understand that that newspaper was 
an earnest advocate of the League of Nations, yet now, when it 
is sought to rush this matter to a vote, even that paper calls 
a halt. I should like to read this very interesting editorial. 
It is entitled “ Wake up,” and is as follows: 


We must confess to a feeling of extreme uneasiness over the work 
of the very efficient and powerful propaganda organization which 
friends of the World Court have set in motion, 

We fear the facts surrounding the World Court proposition are in 
danger of being completely obscured by the vast predominance of the 
sentiment, much of it plainly directed and controlled, in favor of the 
World Court. 

The proponents have made such skiliful use of propaganda, have 
admittedly ample funds and hosts of volunteer workers, that the 
Senate may reasonably be led to believe that citizens in genera] are 
clamorous for quick and favorable action on the issue. 

We do not think this is correct. There is a regrettable apathy con- 
cerning the question in the country at large. Citizens do not seem to 
care to devote any thought to one of the most momentous questions 
in the history of the country. 

Why this is true is a mystery. On the question of canceling the 
foreign debts due to us the response of the country was immediate. 
In the face of the almost unanimous sentiment against cancellation 
no statesman dared take a position in favor. 

Yet the question of debt cancellation was a mere trifle in comparison 
with the importance to every citizen of the World Court question. We 
could well have canceled the debts with no great loss to ourselves 
and perhaps some permanent benefit in friendship and prestige. 

Can it be that the American people are at present so engrossed in 
making money and in enjoying the comforts of prosperity that only 
questions where the dollar is directly concerned will interest them? 

There are things far more important than dollars bound up in 
this World Court question. The whole future of America is involved. 
It means an entirely new departure, a direct and general share in 
the affairs of the countries of the world, an acknowledgment (no 
matter how disguised) that we are ready to submit our international 
rights and privileges, and in time, perhaps, some questions we now 
consider our exclusive affair, to the combined conscience of the world. 

If the American people are ready for it, well and good. 

If we have reached that point in our history where we feel the 
need of international advice and the urge to aid in settling the 
vexed questions of nations beyond the seas, then by all means enter 
the World Court. It is the logical and proper course for us to 
pursue. 

But what we want to insist upon is that the American people go 
into this international adventure with their eyes wide open and 
know in advance exactly the sacrifices they will be called upon to 
make. 

A general awakening of the public mind on this World Court matter 
is needed. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has spoken about a disposition 
to hurry this matter to a vote. What evidence has the Senator 
observed of a disposition to hurry the World Court proposal 
to a vote? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am perfectly 
aware of the state of the record. The World Court—the league 
court, because there is no World Court—the league court was 
recommended in a message—— 

Mr. WALSH. By whatever name the Senator may call it, 
what evidence has he that there has been any disposition to 
hurry the consideration of this question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not avoiding an answer to 
the Senator’s question on the ground of the name. Our ad- 
herence to the court was recommended by President Harding, 
and, as I recall his message, he stated that we should only 
go in with reservations, and one of the reservations would be 
that the court should elect its successors in office. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; let me correct the Senator. Presi- 
dent Harding in his message on the 24th day of February, 
1922, recommended that we go in with four of the five reserya- 
tions attached to the pending resolution. Later, in a speech at 


fering; our country is not in jeopardy; our people are not cry- | St. Louis, he made the statement suggested by the Senator. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. In a speech in St. 
Louis he made this public declaration to which I have re- 
ferred. So the only mistake I have made is in the place he 
made it, which is unimportant. The proposition went to the 
committee, President Coolidge assumed office on the lamented 
death of President Harding and at once publicly stated that 
he indorsed the Harding policies and proposed to carry them 
out. Then the resolution was allowed to lie dormant; no 
discussion was had on it; the country at large—I can not 
speak for the country, but my opinion is the country at large— 
believed that it was all a mere gesture and that we would not 
be called upon seriously to consider the proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will tolerate 
just another interruption, I was directing the attention of the 
Senator merely to the charge that this matter was being hur- 
ried to a vote. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am coming to that. 

Mr. WALSH. And to the fact that on the 24th day of 
February of the current year this matter will have been pend- 
ing before the Senate for three years. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the point of it is 
that it has not been pending before the Senate in the sense 
that the Senator might be understood as indicating. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield, 

Mr. KING. I desire not to intrude into the debate, but I 
wanted to supplement what was said by the Senator from 
Montana by the observation that soon after President Hard- 
ing made the recommendation to the Senate, I offered a reso- 
lution in the Senate for the purpose of having the United 
States adhere to the protocol. A vote was had upon the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of the résolution on 
March 3, 1923. The vote was adverse to the motion. Sub- 
sequently another resolution was offered by me, and an at- 
tempt was made before the adjournment of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress to have a vote upon the same, but objections were | 
made, and no yote was had. So there have been resolutions 
pending before the Committee on Foreign Relations or lying 
upon the table from the time President Harding made the 
recommendation until the present. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; and all of that I do not dis- 
pute at all, but what I say is that it was a common, general 
understanding that this thing had been put in cold storage, 
that it was in the committee, and, in my judgment, the coun- 
ry as a whole fully understood that we were not to be much 
further bothered with it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
further interruption? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator refers to this matter as being 
in cold storage—until when? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Permanently. 

Mr. WALSH. Permanently? Did not the Senate on the 
10th day of March last set it down for discussion on the 17th 
day of December? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes. Now, wait a minute. 

Mr. WALSH. That is nearly a year ago. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If my friends will just let me 
complete my statement they will find that it will comprise 
the exact facts, or, if not, I will submit to correction. That 
was the state of affairs until shortly before the adjournment, 
when, in the hurry of attempting to get an adjournment, 
this matter having been brought forward, I think by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], an agreement was 
made that it should be taken up on a day fixed, which I think 
was the Sth day of December; so that the country may be 
said to have understood that something would be done about 
it at that time. I do not think, however, that the country 
understood that there would really be a serious effort to pass 
this matter until an organization was effected, thousands and, | 
I think, many hundreds of thousands of dollars expended in 
preaching one side of this question to the American people, 
and all that was brought forward; and now there is an 
attempt to rush it through in the sense that here to-day, | 
when we ask for an investigation of certain pertinent facts, | 
we find it resisted in the Committee on Foreign Relations, | 
and we find the distinguished author of the resolution, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], leading the fight. 

Now it is said that we must act. I say that in my judgment 
there is not one man in a hundred thousand in the United | 
States who has ever sat down and studied the protocol or the | 
so-called statute of the court. The papers have not discussed 
it, and there ought to be time for the American people really 
to understand this question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator another question. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. When did the Senator introduce his present 
resolution ? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. On December 16, I think. 

Mr. WALSH. Was that its first appearance in the Senate? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. But the Senator has had pending resolutions 
of the same tenor for quite a long while; has he not? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No. I will state the facts to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I should be very glad to be informed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. A resolution was introduced in 
1924 which had to do with the general subject of propaganda. 
3 will ask the Senator from Virginia to hand me that resolu- 

on. 

Mr. SWANSON, This is the resolution, I think, in connec- 
tion with which the Senator was appointed a member of a 
committee to investigate this same thing. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; not this same thing, by any 
manner of means. A resolution was introduced on December 
20, 1925, and it was reported and passed on January 17, 1924. 
That resolution called for an inyestigation of propaganda and 
the use of money to control the action of Congress upon 
revenue measures, and whether this money or propaganda 
was being employed to defeat the adjusted compensation Dill. 
There was another clause calling for an investigation of 
whether such influences were being employed by either Ameri- 
can citizens or the representatives of foreign governments to 
control or affect the foreign or domestie policies of the 
United States. 

That resolution, it will be noted, was directed chiefly to 
an investigation of the efforts to defeat adjusted compensa- 
tion. It did contain also the other clause; but what good 
would an investigation in 1924 of the efforts to influence this 
Government in its foreign relations have done with reference 
5 a propaganda that has been organized since and carried on 
since? 

That resolution, or the effect of it, was largely abortive. 
It was abortive because—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let me conclude, and then I will 
yield to the Senator. It was abortive because the author of 
the resolution was compelled to be absent, and could not 
be here to furnish such facts as he thought he had in his 
possession, or to follow it up. But, I repeat, what plea is it 
that two years ago a resolution was introduced that had to 
do with a general subject matter, when what we are seeking 
now to get at is a propaganda since organized and since 
employed? 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I wanted to inquire of the 
Senator. President Harding in some way or other was pre- 
vailed upon three years ago to support this proposal. Ap- 
parently then there was no propaganda current. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Except what laid over from the 
old League of Nations’ matter. 

Mr. WALSH. But since that time the Senator understands 
the propaganda has been organized? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; I think so; or, at least, if the 
propaganda existed at that time it has been revived and inten- 
sified and directed immediately to this World Court problem. 

Why, Mr. President, there is hardly an organization in the 
United States that has a forum to which speakers are invited 
that has not been harangued by men who, I believe, are paid 
agents of this organization that puts out the propaganda. I 
should like to have a chance to find out if they are paid and 
who pays them and who contributes the money. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I stated on the floor of the 
Senate the other day that it is quite likely that there is such 
an organization, and that it is paying for literature that is 
being sent out, and doubtless paying for the circulation of 
Judge de Bustamente’s book. At the same time I held in my 
hand and showed to the Senate—the Senator was not here at 
the time—a book published and gratuituously circulated, an 
expensive thing, obviously for the purpose of furnishing ma- 
terial against adherence to the World Court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. So that both the advocates of this resolution 
and the opponents of this resolution are circularizing the 
country in favor of their views. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Undoubtedly; and this resolution is 
not limited to one side. I want to know what interests are 


putting out vast sums of money to control us in our interna- 
tional relations, and I do not. care which side is doing it; but 
I will undertake, if this investigation is ordered, to show that 
there has been a hundred dollars, if not a thousand dollars, 
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spent in favor of this propaganda for the World Court where 
there has been a dollar expended on the other side. 

Mr. WALSH. I merely want to ask the Senator whether 
his delay in pressing his resolution does not afford some justifi- 
cation for the suspicion that he is simply endeavoring to de- 
lay the matter? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, no—in pressing this resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, if the Senator please, I intro- 
duced this resolution and asked for its immediate considera- 
tion. I was told that I could not have immediate considera- 
tion. Objection was made by the distinguished leader on the 
other side of the aisle. It then went to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; but the Senator could have intro- 
duced his resolution away last spring, when we set this matter 
down for consideration. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly; I could have introduced 
last spring a resolution about a propaganda that occurred this 
summer! That is the position that is taken. This propaganda 
has been organized and carried out this summer. It may 
have been organized partially before, but its principal work 
has been done this summer. I could not introduce a resolu- 
tion to investigate a thing that did not exist, or that, if it ex- 
isted, was in its infancy. This thing has taken its full scope 
and sweep during this summer; and very early in the session— 
on the second day, I believe—I introduced this resolution. I 
tried to get immediate action. Immediate action was denied 
under the rule. It then went to the committee, and this 
morning is the first time I have had an opportunity to take it 
up before the committee. The committee reported it adversely; 
and I brought it here to this body, and I am now asking for its 
passage. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
minute? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator agree to name a specific 
time at which we can vote on the World Court and the reser- 
vations, provided this resolution of investigation is passed? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, no; certainly not. There is 
no occasion for a trade. In order to get information there is 
no occasion for our agreeing to vote at a particular time. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; it is not a question of a trade, but of 
preventing delay. I have an idea that this is simply to put 
the matter in cold storage, where the Senator was very glad 
for it to be for two years. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, indeed. For my part, I would 
not encumber a first-class cold-storage plant with the thing. I 
would put it in its grave if I had my way. 

Mr. SWANSON. Of course; and I think the Senator is try- 
ing to do it by putting it in cold storage and killing it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And the only way you can keep it 
from going to its grave, in my judgment, is to deny to the Amer- 
ican people the opportunity to understand what you are trying 
to do to them; to let the American people understand that you 
are dragging them, not into the League of Nations, but into 
something infinitelty worse; for if you had dragged them into 
the League of Nations they at least would have had something 
to say in reference to the regulations that will govern this 
court. They would have had something to say with relation to 
the constitution of the court and its membership. But now, 
after having seen the league rejected—and I helped to reject 
it, because I believed it to be wrong—now that you are denied 
a yoice in the league and a chance to help organize and in some 
measure influence a court created by the league, you propose 
to go into a foreign court, created by a foreign tribunal, manned 
by foreigners, every one of them, and submit the interests of 
the United States of America to a court of that kind. I say 
that if that proposal is ever understood by the American people 
they will condemn it more violently than they have in two 
elections condemned entrance into the creator that makes this 
creature. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

-Mr. WALSH. The last remarks of the Senator prompt me 
to call attention to the line of argument he is pursuing. There 
is one American upon the World Court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Representing whom? 

Mr. WALSH. Representing no one. 
oe REED of Missouri. Exactly; that is a good representa- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH. But that does not apply to Judge Moore any 
more than to any other judge of the court. No judge of the 
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court represents anybody or anything. But that is not the ; 


point. The Senator speaks about all the members of the court 
being foreigners. Of course, that is not true, so far as Judge 
Moore is concerned; but that is neither here nor there. Can 
the Senator conceive of a world court on which there would 
not be foreigners? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course not. 

Mr. WALSH. So the argument is not against this court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes; it is. 

Mr. WALSH. But against any world court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; that is not correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Any world court must have foreigners on it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; but it does not have to be 
composed exclusively of foreigners, with no representative of 
the United States there. 

Mr. WALSH. No 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, Mr. President, let us get 
through with one thing. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

4 sé REED of Missouri. I would like to answer one question 
rS 

Mr. LENROOT. Would the Senator favor a world court 
where the nations would have as judges men who represent 
nationals instead of law and justice? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not think you will ever get 
any other court than the kind the Senator first described until 
you change the hearts of men and make men all over. The 
Senator knows that is true, and everybody else who has any 
common sense knows it; and the Senator has plenty of common 
sense. 

Mr. WALSH. So the Senator registers himself as against 
any world court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As against this court—— 

Mr. WALSH. Well—— : 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, well, I am not going to discuss 
any world court. You might as well say that I was against 
any kind of a drug and then impale me because I would not 
eat strychnine. I am discussing this proposition. i 

Now let me discuss the contention that there is an American 
on this World Court. Who appointed him? Whom does he 
represent? He is just one man out of 115,000,000 people, 
selected by a foreign government as a decoy duck to induce 
America to light in this international pond, and he is willing 
to do that sort of work for the people or countries who 
appoint him. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator will understand 
that I did not claim that Judge Moore represented anybody. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator said he was the one 
American on the court. 

Mr. WALSH. I merely challenged the statement of the 
Senator from Missouri that every member of the court was a 
foreigner. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let it be just as technical as the 
Senator wants to make it: Every member of this court is a 
foreigner, appointed by a foreign government, except one, and 
he has gone over and gotten himself appointed by a foreign 
government. 

Mr. WALSH. I challenge the statement of the Senator 
again. No member of the court is appointed by any foreign 
government, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I know that argument; we will 
debate that and we will have lots of fun with it. Let me deal 
first, however, with another proposition, the proposition that 
these men will be judges and not nationals. That is to say, 
that when a man goes on this court he will forget his kith 
and kin, his blood and his traditions, his loyalty to his land, 
the prejudices of race, the teachings and doctrines that were 
instilled in him in youth, and that he will sit up there like 
a pair of intellectual scales weighing things, no prejudice 
entering into them. 

Mr. President, the deepest sentiment in the human heart 
is love of race and country. It transcends affection for wife 
and child, for father and for mother, because men through 
all of the ages have left their wives and their children and 
gone forth to die in the cause of their native lands. It is as 
ineradicable as life itself, and the American citizen sitting 
upon that tribunal who could forget America is unworthy 
to live under America's fiag. The peoples of other lands 
love their countries as we love ours, and the man who could 


enter that court and forget his country, his race, and his - 


people would be so devoid of human attributes that he would 
be unfit to decide a human question. 

We need not go into generalizations. Every page of his- 
tory demonstrates the truthfulness of what I have said. We 
know that it is true in our local courts of justice that jury- 
men who belong to this clan or to that faction can not, even 
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where they are burdened only by these trivial ties, be trusted 
to decide questions of fact. We know that our judges dis- 
qualify themselyes, and are disqualified, because of interest, 
and we know that when we have put into effect all these 
disqualifications, nevertheless it is not always that we can 
secure an impartial decision. Hence we have provided for 
courts of appeal which may, under different auspices and in a 
different atmosphere, review the actions of our trial courts. 

Show me an American citizen who has so little love for 
his country that he could forget America and her traditions, 
and I will show you a man unfit to decide any question. 
Show me an Englishman who will forget his loyalty to his 
King and to the Union Jack and to the people of Great 
Britain, and I will show you an Englishman who has not 
yet been born. 

Will it be said that these judges will be disinterested? They 
can not be disinterested. Down through the ages there have 
come the hates, the animosities, the loves, the fears, the blood 
ties, and the soul ties of the centuries, and these men will sit 
there as Englishmen, as Frenchmen, as Italians, and so on, 
without calling the entire list. That is so well known that the 
principle is to a slight extent recognized in the documents 
which create this court, where they propose in certain instances 
that if a national is not represented he can be represented 
by one of his own people. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, I want to get this slant from the Sena- 
tor. Suppose the United States has such a controversy with 
some foreign country as we have been accustomed to submit 
to arbitration, the determination of which we have submitted 
to foreigners. Of course, it could not be submitted to arbi- 
trators of our own or of the other country. Am I to under- 
stand the Senator to be opposed to that policy? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am glad the Senator called atten- 
tion to that; but, of course, that is aside from what I am dis- 
cussing here. 2 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. The Senator is saying that it is 
impossible to get people to decide cases upon grounds of justice 
and the law. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. WALSH. That is my understanding of the argument. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I said that a world court com- 
posed of permanent judges appointed by the political powers 
of other countries will represent those countries on such a 
court. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let me answer one question at a 
time. Arbitration is a wholly different proposition from the 
World Court. In the first place, you do not arbitrate unless 
two or three things coordinate. First, you have a particular 
question to arbitrate, and you know what that question is 
before you talk about arbitration. You are therefore dealing 
with a concrete thing. 

Mr. WALSH. You will be doing the same thing in the case 
of the World Court, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I do not agree with the Senator 
on that, But let me not be led aside. Let me draw the line 
between these two principles. 

Second, we name an arbitrator, our opponent names an arbi- 
trator, and those two gentlemen name a third. Taking a 
concrete question, it may be possible to find in all the world 
some third man who can fairly decide it, and so we can arbi- 
trate certain questions. But what questions? We never 
arbitrate any question except it be one that, if the decision be 
against us, no fatal consequences will result. We have never 
arbitrated a great national policy. We never will arbitrate a 
great national policy. On the other hand, where there is some 
concrete question that we are willing to arbitrate, where we 
have one of the judges, where we have a voice in the selection 
of the third or determinative vote, where we can find some 
man whom we may regard as fairly impartial, and where the 
decision is necessarily limited in its scope, we enter yolun- 
tarily and without any obligation whatsoever to enter. 

When you come to the World Court, however, you find there 
representatives of the important countries or groups of coun- 
tries sitting permanently. If we had a.membership upon that 
court, nevertheless we would haye nothing to say with refer- 
ence to the selection of the other members, and at present we 
have no membership and no means by which to acquire mem- 
bership. This permanent court, with its fixed judges, then, is 
the tribunal before whom we would come. Name me an 
American question, a question that is great enough to involve 
our country in war, that we can submit to that tribunal and 
have a fair and impartial judgment. Name me the question. 

Mr. WALSH. We submitted the Alaskan boundary ques- 
tion to arbitration. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. I am talking about the World 
Court. Certainly, we submitted that question to arbitration. 

Mr. WALSH. Why are we running any more risk before the 
World Court than we are before The Hague Tribunal or were 
before the Alaskan Boundary Commission? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let us leave the World Court out 
for the present and leaye the others out. 

Mr. WALSH. All right; take the Alaskan Boundary Com- 
mission. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Alaskan boundary dispute 
was a concrete question, very limited in its scope, one that did 
not involve the life of this country, and one over which we 
never would have gone to war with Great Britain. It was just 
such a problem as has been settled over the diplomatic table 
every day in the year for the last 2,000 years between the 
nations of this world, the trifling and small things that never 
bring war. But would the Senator be willing to submit the 
Monroe doctrine to this court? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I would not submit the Monroe 
doctrine to the court, and we are under no obligation to submit 
the Monroe doctrine to the court. We are at just as perfect 
liberty to submit questions to the World Court as we were to 
submit a question to the Alaskan Boundary Commission. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand that argument. We 
would not submit the Monroe doctrine to the World Court; 
then we can not expect Great Britain to submit to this World 
Court her similar policies, which have to do with her zones of 
influence throughout the world. 

Mr. WALSH. The Monroe doctrine is not a legal question 
that would go to the court at all; neither is Great Britain's 
policy of imperialism a question which would go to the court. 


Whenever a treaty is made and there is a controversy concern- 


ing the construction of the treaty, and the parties agree to go 
to the World Court with it, they go there. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let us not get into an argument 
about submitting policies. Of course, you do not submit a 
policy. I am talking about questions arising under the Monroe 
doctrine. Let us say that some foreign country proposes to 
come over and establish itself on this side the ocean contrary 
to the Monroe doctrine and we protest. Is the Senator willing 
to submit that to this World Court? 

Mr. WALSH. It is not necessary to answer that question, 
because we are under no obligation to submit it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly. Let me proceed a little 
further, and we will see where we come out. If we claim that 
as a condition attaching to violations of the Monroe doctrine 
we must concede to Great Britain the same right to hold out 
of this court questions arising under her national policies 
which involve zones of influence and the holdings of vast 
bodies of land. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, she can withhold anything she 
pleases unless she has bound herself by treaty to submit it. 
5 8 REED of Missouri. Exactly; but she would withhold 
them. 

Mr. WALSH. I presume so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then we can say the same thing 
with reference to France, the same thing with reference to 
Russia, and the same thing with reference to the rest of them. 

Mr. WALSH. No question of policy goes before the court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So we have now eliminated from 
the consideration of the court every question that really is 
likely to involve a country in war, for it is only over those 
great questions the world goes to war. 

Mr. WALSH. I stated in the first address I made to the 
Senate substantially the same thing—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. That the great international controversies 
likely to precipitate war are not legal controversies. They are 
political controversies and do not go before the court at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly so; and now we have your 
court, which the propagandists have been telling the world will 
settle all human dispute, usher in the millennium, paint the 
skies of the immediate future with all the rosy dawn tints of 
the glorious day when God will reign on earth. We have got 
down to the point that not a single question which really will 
involve the world in war is to go before the World Court, and 
what have we left? It is something that would not rise to the 
dignity of a first-class justice of the peace court at the road 
forks. 

Mr. DILL. We have the financial settlements that might go 
before the court, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am now following this line of 
thought. I am claiming that the line of thought is altogether 
inaccurate in its practical aspects, that we are dealing here 
only -yith words and not with substance when we take the posi- 
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tion my distinguished friend does; but I want to follow out that 
position. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer another 
interruption? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly, though I ought to yield 
first to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WALSH. The Supreme Court of the United States does 
not deal with political questions at all. It denies that it has 
any jurisdiction over them, but it settles a good many trouble- 
some controversies just the same. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But where is the parallel between a 
Supreme Court nominated by the Chief Executive of this Na- 
tion, confirmed by the representatives of all of the States of 
the Union, acting under a Constitution which we drew and 
which we can change, under laws that we drew and which we 
can change, liable to us for impeachment if it does not perform 
its duty in accordance with the high ethics that have always 
governed that great tribunal—where is the parallel between 
such a court and a lot of foreigners selected by foreigners to 
sit in a foreign country, with no constitution to govern, with 
no right of appeal, with no chance for a hearing, with no law 
to act under, for there is no law except the will of this body 
and the will of its creator and master, the League of Nations, 
which the American people repudiated. Where is the parallel? 

Now, Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator stated some time ago that 
the judges upon this court represent the nations of which they 
are nationals. I would like to ask if it is not a fact that in 
three of the cases which have been before the court the judges 
have joined with the balance of the court in deciding against 
the country of which they are nationals? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know what they have 
done in little things. I know that when Great Britain wanted 
to rape Turkey she had no difficulty in doing so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield further at that 
point? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator disagree with the opin- 
ion of the court in the Mosul case? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I undoubtedly do. I disagree in all 
of these land-grabbing operations, whether done under the 
form of a decree of court or at the point of the bayonet. 


Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator whether he has 


read the opinion in the Mosul case? ý 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have read the newspaper ac- 
counts. I know what is back of it. I think I am sufflciently 
advised to talk about it intelligently. à 

Mr. LENROOT. I merely suggest that if the Senator wil 
read the opinion he will find that the court expressly dis- 
claimed having anything to do with the merits of the conten- 
tion and decided only two important questions involving the 
interpretation of a treaty. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And they decided against Turkey. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I apologize to the Senator for interrupting him. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator need not apologize. 

Mr. KING. The Senator made the statement that Great 
Britain had raped Turkey. I suppose the Senator alluded to 
the Mosul case. May I say to the Senator that I made some 
investigation concerning that matter. The Kurds occupied for 
many years, for centuries before the Turks came into Asia 
Minor, a part of Mesopotamia and a part of what now consti- 
tutes Turkish territory, including the Mosul district. They 
claimed it as their country, and it was known as Kurdistan. 
Turkey, by force of arms, asserted sovereignty over it, as she 
did over Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How many years ago? 

Mr. KING. A number of hundred years ago. When the 
World War was ended, Turkish sovereignty over Palestine was 
extinguished, as some years before her sovereignty over Egypt 
had been extinguished. The Kurds insisted upon having an 
autonomous government, and perhaps they would have had 
such government had it not been for the warfare waged against 
them by the present Turkish Government. I want to say that 
many persons think the Kurds are entitled to Mosul and a 
part of the territory within the Kingdom of Iraq. The Kurds 
who inhabit Mosul do not want Turkish sovereignty, and Great 
Britain is protecting their rights against the unlawful asser- 
tion of authority by Turkey, as well as the rights of many 
Arabs and other nationalities who reside in the Mosul Vilayet. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; Great Britain is protecting 
their rights and taking the oil. 

Mr. KING. No; I deny that. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. That is just what she is doing— 
protecting the rights, going back and reversing a decision ren- 
dered three or four or five hundred years ago. Always there is 
a pretext. The first thing we know somebody will be over here 
Saying the North American Indians ought to be repossessed of 
this land and arguing it, and there will be some tender-hearted 
people who will be weeping over poor Lo and his wrongs at that 
time. The fact is that Great Britain gets the oil, and that is 
what Great Britain was after. 

Mr. President, we have reached the interesting point in the 
discussion where it is now conceded that no great political 
question big enough to involve the world in war is juris- 
dictional with the court. So the court is not going to stop 
war at all unless the nation sees fit to submit a particular con- 
troversy. If we get no decision in a controyersy between hu- 
man beings—and nations are only aggregates of human be- 
ings—except when both of the parties are willing and anxious 
to arbitrate it or haye it decided, we have a question over 
which they never would go to war. Nations do not go to war- 
over questions where both sides are satisfied to submit to 
arbitration. Indeed, they rarely go to arbitration where both 
sides are willing to arrive at a conclusion. So, by this line 
of reasoning, we have a court that has no jurisdiction over 
any matter that will produce war. Then, where does its juris- 
diction begin and end? What have we left? A shell, if this 
a of argument be correct, though I do not agree to it at 
all. 7 

Then we are told that the judges are to be something super- 
human, that they are to take into consideration no interests 
of their own country—an argument that I think appeals to 
no man of yery sound judgment and very wide experience in 
the courts or elsewhere. 

The next thing I want to call attention to is the fact that 
we are asked to go into a court which has no jurisdiction and 
yet we are afraid to go into it without reservations. Now that 
is a strange and anomalous thing. Indeed it is a strange 
thing. Sirs, if this court is really to produce any good results 
in the world, if it is the kind of thing it has been painted, if 
it is to be the great instrumentality for peace and good wiil, 
if it is to settle all controversies, why go into it with reser- 
yations? Why not go in head, horns, and tail? If there is no 
danger in it—and there can not be if these judges are super- 
human and inspired by a divine impulse to do exact and equal 
justice—if that be the case, why go in with reservations? 
When we say “go in with reservations,” pray tell me what is 
meant by that? We will either be inside or ‘outside, or else 
we will be like a fat individual trying to crawl through the 
transom of a door, who gets stuck at about his belt line and 
who is equally unprotected from either direction. Half way 
in and half way out! Reservations! That is a good deal like 
getting married with reservations. A marriage with reserva- 
tions has resulted in every age of time after all in the woman 
running the house just the same as she ought to do. 

I ask the champions of this new heaven, in which there shall 
be neither selfishness nor ill will, where exact and equal justice 
will be weighed out in the unvarying scales, and all men and 
all nations shall receive their absolute due, why not go into it? 
Why reserve something? If it be so fine and great a thing, 
why not embrace it? Why not take it to your bosom? Why 
not trust your fortunes to it? Why not give our country the 
benefit of these glorious things without reservations? The 
fact is yon stand here confessedly afraid of the thing you tell 
the American people they ought to swallow—afraid of it, afraid 
to go into it—and you might well be afraid. You might well 
be afraid, sirs. I shall not argue this to-day, but at a later 
time, because this tribunal does have jurisdiction, because, as I 
shall undertake to show, in its practical aspects it does have 
a power of assertion, and because—to employ a colloquialism— 
the whole “set-up” of the entire organization is for the en- 
forcement of compulsory obedience. The body has gone so far 
that it actually took the preliminary steps to call on other 
nations for force to be applied in the Greek and Italian con- 
troversy. 

Mr. LENROOT. The court did? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The body that created the court. 
The Senator said—I_ will not say the Senator did personally, 
but all of the gentlemen who advocated the League of Nations 
told us that the League of Nations had no power to exercise 
force. Yet that tribunal has already, at least in one case, 
taken the steps to employ force. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to get a vote on this reso- 
lution. I do not know whether other Senators desire to speak 
on it or not. I want light, all the light we can get. So I am 
going to suggest the absence of a quorum. If other Senators 
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desire to speak on the resolution, of course, they will do so, but 
I should like to get a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair), The absence of a quorum being suggested, the Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators auswered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris King Robiuson, Ind. 
Blease “ess La Follette Sackett 
Borah Fletcher Lenroot Schall 
Bratton Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Brookhart Gerry MekKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Gillett McLean Simmons 
Bruce Glass McMaster Smith 
Butler Got McNary Smoot 
Cameron Gooding Mayfield Swanson 
Capper Hale Means Trammell 
Couzens Harreld Metcalf Tyson 
Cummins Harris Neely Wadsworth 
Curtis Harrixon Norris Walsh 
Dale Howell Oddie Wheeler 
Deneen Johnson Pepper Williams 

- Dill Jones. N. Mex, Pine Willis 
Edge Jones, Wash. Pittman 
Edwards Kendrick Reed, Mo. 
Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Caraway], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
are absent on official business, attending the meeting of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the pending resolution. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri to agree to the resolution, on which 
the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Sutpsteap’s name was 
called). I was requested to announce that the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Sutrsreap] is detained at his home on 
account of illness. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson]. Not knowing how he would 
yote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp]. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BING- 
HAM] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Pures]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the 
negative). I have a pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FerxaLp]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. SterpHENs] and permit my vote to stand., 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to announce that if the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] were present he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. In view of the announcement that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson], if present, would 
yote “nay,” I shall yote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Hertry] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 55, as follows: 


I have a general pair with the senior 
In his absence, 


YEAS—16 
Ashurst Dill Johnson Norris 
Blease Frazier La Follette Reed, Mo. 
Borah Harreld McMaster Schall 
Brookhart Howell McNary Wheeler 

NAYS 55 
Bratton Fess Lenroot Sheppard 
Bruce Fletcher McKellar Shortridge 
Butler Gillett McKinley Simmons 
Cameron Glass McLean Smith 
Capper Gott Mayfield Smoot 
‘Caraway Gooding Metcalt Swanson 
Cummins Hale Neely Trammell 
Curtis Harris Oddie yson 
Dale Harrison Pepper Wadsworth 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Pine Walsh 
Edge Jones, Wash. Pittmaa Watson 
Edwards Kendrick Reed, Pa. _ Williams 
Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Ferris King Sackett 
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NOT VOTING—24 


Bayard Fernald Moses Shipstead 
Bingham George Norbeck Stanfield 
Broussard Gerry Overman Stephens 
Copeland Greene Phipps Underwood 
Couzens Heflin Ransdell Warren 

du Pont Means Robinson, Ark. Weller 


So the resolntion was rejected. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 2236) granting an increase of pension to August 
Probst; and 

A bill (S. 2237) granting an increase of pension to Belle 
Forsha; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 2235) to amend an act approved June 20, 1910, 
entitled “An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form 
a constitution and State government and be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States; and to 
enable the people of Arizona to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
iung with the original States”; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2239) to amend the naval record of Kenneth A, 
Kellog, alias Frank Barry; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 2240) granting an increase of pension to David 
Smart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2241) to amend paragraph 3 of section 202 of the 
World War veterans’ act of 1924, approved June 7, 1924; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MEANS: 

A bill (S. 2242) for the relief of Mark J. White; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2243) for the relief of the New Jersey Shipbuild- 
ing & Dredging Co., of Bayonne, N. J.; and 

A bill (S. 2244) for the relief of Benjamin Stern, Melville A, 
Stern, and Benjamin Stern, as executors under the last will 
and testament of Louis Stern, deceased, and Arthur H. Halilo, 
as executor under the last will and testament of Isaac Stern, 
deceased, all of New York City, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 2245) to amend the immigration act of 1924; to the 
Committee on Immigration, 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 2246) granting an increase of pension to Max 
Liedtke; and 

A bill (S. 2247) granting a pension to Charles Sidney 
George; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2248) for the relief of Frank A. Reese, former 
postmaster at Sullivan, III.; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 2249) to provide for the erection of a publie build- 
ing at the city of Eastman, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2250) to provide for the erection 
building at the city of Wrightsville, Ga. ; 

A bill (S. 2251) to provide for the erection 
building at the city of Fort Valley, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2252) to provide for the erection 
building at the city of McRae, Ga.: 

A bill (S. 2253) to provide for the erection of a publie build- 
ing at the city of Swainsboro, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2254) to provide for the erection 
building at the city of Vidalia, Ga.; and 

A bill (S. 2255) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Cochran, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 2256) to provide for an examination and survey 
of Bayou Sennette, Jefferson Parish, La.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2257) granting a pension to Russel Boyd Powers 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 2258) providing for a survey of the natural 
oyster beds in the waters within the State of Florida; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2259) authorizing the issuance of a congressional 
medal of honor in the name of Lient. Col, Asa Bird Gardiner, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Mikitary Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2260) to amend section 4 of the immigration act 
of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration. 
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A bin (S. 2261) to encourage home ownership and fo 
stimulate the buying and building of homes, to create a 
standard form of investment based on building-association 
mortgages, to create Government depositories and financial 
agents for the United States, to furnish a market for Govern- 
ment bonds, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 2262) for the relief of Oliver ©. Rice (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2263) granting an increase of pension to Clarissa 
Jameson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2264) granting a pension to Emily Simons with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2265) granting a pension to Emma Kemp (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 2266) granting certain public lands to the city of 
Stockton, Calif., for flood control, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. $ 

A bill (S. 2267) to modify the project for the control of 
floods in the Sacramento River, Calif., adopted by section 2 of 
the act approved March 1, 1917, entitled “An act to provide 
for the control of the floods of the Mississippi River and of the 
Sacramento River, Calif., and for other purposes“; 

A bill (S. 2268) for the improvement of San Joaquin River 
and Stockton Channel, Calif.; 

A bill (S. 2269) providing for a channel 10 feet deep and of 
varying widths in the Sacramento River, Calif., and for other 
purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2270) providing for the improvement of Pinole 
Shoals and Mare Island Channel and turning basin, California ; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUOTION BILL 


Mr. HARRELD submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill No. 1, the tax reduction bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 

rinted. 
£ Mr. STANFIELD submitted three amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill No. 1, the tax reduction bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 
PROPOSED INVESTIGATION BY THE TARIFF COMMISSION 

Mr. FRAZIER. I submit a resolution and ask that it be 
read and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 113) was read and ordered to He on 
the table, as follows: t 

Whereas the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shows 
that in 1923, after deducting alleged deficits of corporations claim- 
ing “no net income,” the net Income of corporations manufacturing 
textiles and textile products was $491,567,738 and the net income of 
corporations manufacturing metals and metal products was $1,249,- 
415,813; and 

Whereas no investigation of the costs of production, capitalization, 
efficiency, and business methods of many of these corporations nas 
been made for many years, if at all: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission be, and it is 
hereby, directed to investigate the costs of production, capitalization, 
efficiency, business methods, and profits or losses of typical corpora- 
tions manufacturing textiles and textile products, and metal and 
metal products, including an equal number of those showing large 
profits and those claiming in 1923 “no net income,” and to report 
their findings to the Senate not later than May 31, 1926, 


ALUMINUM CO, OF AMERICA 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on yesterday I presented to 
the Senate two resolutions and asked for their immediats 
consideration. Objection was then made to their immediate 
consideration but I understand the objection is withdrawn. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of those 
resolutions, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. What are the resolutions? 

Mr. WALSH. They are two resolutions offered by me on 
yesterday. 

Mr. LENROOT. With regard to the Aluminum Co. of 
America. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? If not, the 
Chair lays the first resolution before the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 109, submitted by 
Mr. Wars on the 5th instant, and it was considered by the 
Senate and agreed to, as follows: 

Whereas under and pursuant to Senate Resolution 127, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second ‘session, the Federal Trade Commission conducted an 
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investigation of the aluminum cooking-utens!! industry, as a result of 
which it found, and on October 8, 1924, reported to the Attorney 
General, that the Aluminum Co. of America had been pursuing prac- 
tices in commerce violative of the decree of the District Court of the 
United States for the Western District of Pennsylvania, rendered in 
the year 1912, and was consequently in contempt of that court; and 

Whereas on the 30th day of January, 1925, the then Attorney Gen- 
eral, Hon. Harlan F. Stone, addressed a letter to the chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission in which he stated: “It is apparent, there- 
fore, that during the time covered by your report the Aluminum Co. of 
America violated several provisions of the decree; that with respect 
to some of the practices complained of—they were so frequent and 
long continued—a fair inference is the company either was indifferent 
to the provisions of the decree or knowingly intended that its pro- 
visions should be disregarded, with a view to suppressing competition 
in the aluminum industry”; and in the said letter stated that inas- 
much as the investigation conducted by the Federal Trade Commission 
was carried down only to the year 1922 it became necessary to prose- 
cute a further inquiry to ascertain whether the practice as announced 
had been continued since that year, which investigation he asserted 
the department would have made, the necessity for it arising from the 
fact that under the law no proceeding for contempt can be maintained 
unless begun within one year from the date of the act complained of; 
and 

Whereas on the 2d day of January, 1926, a statement was given to 
the public press by Assistant Attorney General William J. Donovan 
to the effect that such examination is still in progress and that its 
completion might be expected within three weeks; and 

Whereas if the unlawful practices charged by the Federal Trade 
Commission to have been pursued were discontinued upon the making 
of their report to the Attorney Genera) the statute of limitations will 
already have run sgainst any proceedings for contempt based upon 
such practices, and if they were continued thereafter and discontinued 
only upon the promulgation of the letter of the Attorney General on 
the 30th day of January, 1925, the statute will have run on the 30th 
day of the current month: Be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate be, and 
it hereby is, directed forthwith to institute an inquiry as to whether 
due expedition has been observed by the Department of Justice in the 
prosecution of the inquiry so initiated on the direction of former 
Attorney General Stone, or which he reported would be initiated. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the second reso- 
lution before the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 110, submitted by Mr. 
Warsa on the 5th instant, as follows: 


Whereas under and pursuant to Senate Resolution 127, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session, the Federal Trade Commission conducted an 
investigation of the aluminum cooking utensil industry, as a result of 
which it found, and on October 8, 1924, reported to the Attorney 
General that the Aluminum Co. of America had been pursuing practices 
in commerce violative of the decree of the District Court of the 
United States for the Western District of Pennsylvania, rendered in 
the year 1912, and was consequently in contempt of that court; and 

Whereas on the 80th day of January, 1925, the then Attorney 
General, Hon. Harlan F. Stone, addressed a letter to the chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission in which he states, “It is apparent, 
therefore, that during the time covered by your report the Aluminum 
Co. of America violated several provisions of the decree; that with 
respect to some of the practices complained of they were so frequent 
and long continued a fair inference is the company either was in- 
different to the provisions of the decree or knowingly intended that its 
provisions should be disregarded, with a view to suppressing competi- 
tion in the aluminum industry," and in the said letter stated that 
inasmuch as the investigation conducted by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was carried down only to the year 1922, it became necessary 
to prosecute a further inquiry to ascertain whether the practice as 
announced had been continued since that year, which investigation he 
asserted the department would have made, the necessity for it arising 
from the fact that under the law no proceeding for contempt can be 
maintained unless begun within one year from the date of the act com- 
plained of; and 

Whereas on October 17, 1924, the Federal Trade Commission adopted 
a resolution as follows, to wit, “That the report (being an advance 
typed copy of the report above referred to) and all evidence in sup- 
port thereof be transmitted to the Attorney General forthwith”; and 

Whereas the transcribing of the evidence for the use of the Attorney 
General involved so much time and expense that on October 20, 1924, 
the chairman of the commission addressed a letter to the Attorney 
General in which he said that the better course would be to grant him 
“immediate access to the files at the office of the commission. 
+ „ Accordingly the commission extends to you and your repre- 
sentatives an invitation to examine the evidence in support of this 
report in the files of the commission, with the understanding that 
such portions as are desired by the Department of Justice will be 
photostated and copies furnished. The commission will be glad to 
place at your disposal an office adjacent to the files, and will also 
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furnish the assistance of an employee familiar with the contents of the | manufactures, copper, brass, cement, brick, lumber, plumbing supplies, 


files to ald your representative in the examination. 

“By direction of the commission“; 

And 

Whereas on February 10, 1925, the Federal Trade Commission by 
resolution extended a further invitation to the Attorney General to 
examine all evidence in its possession, upon which said report was 
based, which brought from the Department of Justice the information 
that a special agent of that department be granted the privilege of 
inspecting and making copies of the evidence in the possession of the 
commission in support of its report; and 

Whereas on the 11th day of February, 1925, the commission adopted 
a resolution in terms as follows: 

“That in accordance with a previous ruling by the commission upon 
a similar state of facts, that the information requested be furnished 
by the commission subject to the qualification that material obtained 
from the Aluminum Co. of America itself shall not be made available, 
but shall be kept confjdential”; and 

Whereas the investigation so directed by former Attorney General 
Stone is being prosecuted by the Department of Justice without the 
aid of documentary and other evidence in the possession of the Federal 
Trade Commission, obtained from the Aluminum Co. of America and 
otherwise, upon which its said report was founded: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he hereby is, directed 
to advise the Senate whether, in his opinion, the objection of the 
Federal Trade Commission to his having access to the evidence in its 
possession upon which Its report was founded is well sustained in 
law, and if in his opinion it is not, what steps he has taken or con- 
templates taking to require said commission to permit him to bave ac- 
cess to aud to take copies of the same. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, I think I ought 
to say that I have taken up this matter with the various Gov- 
ernment officials who are interested in it, and all of them have 
expressed to me their feeling that there is no reason why the 
resolution should not be adopted. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am heartily in 
favor of this resolution; but I call attention to the anomalous 
fact that when it is desired to investigate a department of the 
Government or a high official of the Government it seems to be 
very popular, but when it is proposed to investigate a propa- 
ganda organized by bankers and interested parties to control 
legislation here it is exceedingly unpopular. I just want to 
call attention to the contrast; that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MONOPOLIES AND MONOPOLISTIC TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I submit a resolution which I 
ask to have read, and then I should like to have it lie upon 
the table. It is a companion resolution to one which I here- 
tofore have offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 112) was read, as follows: 


Whereas it is claimed that 80 per cent of the world’s total pro- 
duction of rubber is consumed by the industries of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the rubber consumed in the United States is entirely im- 
ported, and it is claimed that the supply of rubber available for 
importation is in the control of a monopoly in the Federated Malay 
States, which monopoly, it is alleged, has curtailed imports and by 
such means has forced the price of rubber to advance from a normal 
or reasonable price to unreasonable price levels; and 

Whereas it is claimed that other foreign monopolies control the 
supplies of -coffee, sisal, quinine, potash, and nitrates imported for 
use and consumption by the people of the United States; and 

Whereas some of the agencies of the Government, particularly the 
Department of Commerce, are exhibiting great interest in the alleged 
foreign monopolies which it is claimed control for monopolistic pur- 
poses the foregoing commodities and are denouncing such foreign 
monopolies and demanding investigation of the same, but are silent 
as to the many monopolies and combinations in restraint of trade in 
the United States, which have been strengthened and aided in their 
sinister and predatory activities by unjust tariff laws and the failure 
of the Government to enforce the Sherman Antitrust and Clayton 
Acts, and which are annually robbing the American people of many 
billions .of dollars; and 

Whereas numerous monopolistic trade associations haye been 
formed and are being formed in the United States to control the 
domestic production and distribution and to fix the price in the 
domestic market of steel, steel manufactures, aluminum, aluminum 


The Secretary will read the reso- 


furniture, petroleum, anthracite coal, bituminous coal, bread, meat, 
packing-bouse products, milk, ice cream, woolen manufactures, cotton 
manufactures, chemicals, dyestuffs, and practically every other com- 
modity of necessity or convenience required by the people; and 

Whereas the acts of Congress providing for the prevention and 
punishment of de facto monopolies and combinations to restrain com- 
petition are not being enforced against such trade associations and 
other combinations to restrain trade and destroy competition, but on 
the contrary such trade associations and combinations are being per- 
mitted to monopolize production, control distribution, and to fix 
prices with the complaisance of Government officials who otherwise 
protest against foreign monopolies in rubber, coffee, sisal, quinine, 
potash, nitrates, and dyestuffs; and 

Whereas nearly all articles of consumption, of either foreign or 
domestic production, required for the use of the people are being 
distributed at prices controlled by de facto monopolies and monopo- 
listic trade associations, which withhold supplies to stimulate com- 
petitive demand and bidding to satisfy the normal consumption, by 
which process profits are augmented and funds are produced for the 
further monopolistic engrossment and control of the production and 
distribution of essential commodities; and 

Whereas there are no means of relieving the people from the ex- 
actions of such monopolies and monopolistic trade associations, ex- 
cept by the breaking up and punishment of such monopolies and 
monopolistic trade associations, and protecting the freedom of trade 
and competition in commerce between the States and with foreign 
countries: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiclary is hereby author- 
ized and directed to investigate the extent to which the importation, 
production, and distribution of rubber, coffee, sisal, quinine, potash, 
nitrates, dyestuffs, steel, steel manufactures, aluminum, aluminum 
manufactures, copper, brass, cement, brick, lumber, plumbing sup- 
pliés, furniture, petroleum, anthracite coal, bituminous coal, bread, 
meat, packing-house products, milk, ice cream, woolen manufactures, 
cotton manufactures, chemicals, dyestuffs, and other essential com- 
modities are being controlled by either foreign or domestic monopolies 
or monopolistic trade associations; to inquire into the reason why 
such monopolies and monopolistic trade associations are not being 
indicted and tried for violation of the antitrust act and of the acts 
supplementary thereto; and further to inquire as to whether or not 
existing laws are adequate for the prevention of such monopolies and 
monopolistic trade associations, and, if not, to formulate and recom- 
mend legislative measures which shall be adequate to prevent 
monopolies and monopolistic trade associations being formed to re- 
strict competition in the production and distribution of essential 
commodities, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what becomes of that resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is hard to tell. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asked to 
have it lie on the table. 

Mr. KING. Yes, Mr. President; I asked that it lie upon 
the table, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose the Senator wants it to lie on the 
table so that he can speak on it? 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Nebraska desires to speak 
upon a resolution which bears upon a similar subject, and I 
desire to submit some observations upon that resolution as 
well as the one just read. I believe that both resolutions 
can be discussed at the same time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I desire merely to 
inquire whether the Senator would not be willing to amend 
his resolution by including also an investigation of the money 
being spent by banks to control legislation? The Senator has 
everything but that In his resolution, 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator from Missouri, with his 
acumen and his usual accuracy, will differentiate between 
banks and the trusts which are controlling the commodities 
of life. I concede that the banks of New York City, par- 
ticularly, are employing to-day nearly $500,000,000, a con- 
siderable portion of which consists of deposits made by banks 
established in various parts of the United States, for specula- 
tive purposes, and are promoting corporate consolidations and 
monopolistic organizations, some of which are issuing watered 
stock and securities that do not meet sound business or moral 
standards. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Including, I take it, the league 
court. I should like to have that included, if the Senator will 
put it in. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri re- 
minds me of what Viscount Cave said upon one occasion of a 
very distinguished Irishman, T. P. O'Connor: 


1926 


He is always eloquent; he is always witty; he is always earnest; 
and he is always wrong. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should expect my 
internationalist friend to quote à foreigner in any event. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator would go to chureh a little 
oftener and quote Christ a little oftener, I am sure he would 
not take the implacable attitude which he now takes in regard 
to the World Court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I did not know the 
Senator was a special envoy extraordinary of Christ. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 2 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on December 22, 
1925, the President approved and signed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 28) to declare Saturday, December 26, 1925, a 
legal holiday in the District of Columbia. 


EDUCATION OF PERSIAN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 
DOC. NO. 33) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed: | 

| 


STATES (8. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of 
State with regard to the utilization for the education of | 
Persian students in the United States of a sum not to exceed 
$110,000, received from the Persian Government in reimburse- 
ment of the expenses incurred in connection with the return | 
on the U. S. S. Trenton of the remains of the late Vice Consul | 
Robert W. Imbrie who was killed in Teheran on July 18, 1924. | 

In view of the prompt manner in which the Persian Gov- | 
ernment met the demands for reparation which were made | 
by this Government as a result of the killing of Vice Consul | 
Imbrie, in rendering all appropriate honors to the body of the 
yice consul while on Persian and Mesopotamian soil, in paying 
to the widow the sum of $60,000, in carrying out the execution | 
of the death penalty in the case of three persons and of 30 | 
other lesse sentences in the cases of persons found guilty 
in varying degree of participation in or responsibility for the 
assault, it is my earnest hope that Congress will see fit to 
authorize the setting aside of the funds, not to exceed $110,000, 
which, as indicated above, have been received from the Persian 
Government, to be spent for the educational purposes afore- | 
mentioned under such conditions as the Secretary of State | 
may prescribe. | 

Such action by Congress will tend to foster friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and Persia and will be in line 
with the precedent already sanctioned by the Congress in the 
case of the Boxer indemnity fund. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 6, 1926. 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS | 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Secretary of the Interior 
called and there was held in the city of Washington in Decem- 
ber a conference with regard to reclamation. There were a 
number of very able addresses delivered upon that occasion. 
There was one made by the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Kenprick] which I think is of such value that I ask it be pub- 
lished in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The address is as follows: 

RECLAMATION CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 14, 1925 

Mr. Kexpaick. Mr, Chairman, Mr, Secretary, ladies, and gentle- | 
men, I have enjoyed and been instructed by every address we have 
heard this morning. I think we are unusually fortunate in having | 
the facts told as they have been told. 

I agree in the thought expressed by the Secretary of the Interior, as 
as well as by the Secretary of Agriculture and Congressman Cnaurox, 
as I believe you will, that this is not a time for avoiding the facts, 
but it is a time for looking the facts squarely in the face and meeting 
the issue on that ground. In no other way can we hope to profit by 
the experience of the past and return to the time described by Con- 
gressman CRAMTON, when not only the people of the West but the | 
people of the entire Nation will take pride and satisfaction in the | 
work of reclamation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is, however, a side to this situation which 
should not be overlooked. I am unable to agree even in part with 
any plan which would partially or totally suspend or even delay 
development of our reclamation projects. Such action would prove | 
not only uneconomical but unwise in the extreme. It would prove | 
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uneconomical because of the disrupting and demoralizing Influence 
upon organizations already in the field that have been provided as a 
result of long effort and not a little financial cost. The greatest 
economies obtained in construction and development have resulted 
through the instrumentality of a force of competent, trained, and 
disciplined employees. In order to maintain such a force, reclama- 
tion must be essentially a continuing operation. Figures showing 
the actual cost of constructing a reclamation project will indicate 
the economy of proceeding from first beginning to full completion 
without regard to any incidental cost or influence. It would prove 
unwise to suspend or delay development because of any supposed 
surplus of farm products. The Nation’s experience has shown over 
and over again, in connection with farm products, that the surplus 
of to-day becomes the shortage of to-morrow. 

With his usual accuracy of speech, the Secretary of the Interior, a 
few weeks ago, addressing a meeting of citizens residing upon the 
Powell, Wyo., project, made the statement that it takes 25 years 
to develop an irrigation project. No prophetic vision is required 
to foresee the vastly multiplying numbers of our citizens that are 
to be engaged in the industries supplying the needs of our own 
country and the markets of the world as well. As this number 
increases there will be a corresponding increased demand for farin 
products. 

We may find timely warning in the words of President Coolidge in 
a speech made in Chicago recently: “ The surplus lands of the country 
are exhausted; the Industrial population is outstripping the farm 
Population. These must come to the farmers for their food and 
raw materials. While we can produce more, the markets for food 


are increasing much faster than present farm peodpetteny: The 


future of agriculture looks to be exceedingly secure.” 
Reclamation is a national problem in its strictest sense, as has 
been pointed out, but we may well consider its direct meaning to and 


| effect upon our arid States: The plan of development draws from 


the States directly benefiting, the funds with which to develop; it 
transforms an exhaustible natural resource into an inexhaustible 
resource; it brings to these States the needed foodstuffs without 


| the necessity of transportation cost, and through its influence in 
| producing a balanced industrial situation it aids in the material 
| growth of our Western Commonwealths, 


Reference has been made to mistakes n the selection of the proj- 
ects in our section. As an illustration of this point I would call 
your attention to the conditions which apply and show the urgent 
need of development by reference to two projects in my State. One 
of these, located in the center of the Stute, is not and could not 
be called a new project; it is a subdivision of a project begun 
many years ago. It surrounds the city of Casper, the largest indus- 
trial center of the State, a town of 30,000 people, in which the 


| consumption of food products must be met entirely by commodities 
| which are shipped in. 


In this particular section there is wonder- 
ful land, an abundance of water, and the conditions are almost 
ideal for intensive farming. The products from a reclamation project 
here would be consumed right where they are produced. 

It just happens that from the county in which this land is located 
there have been delivered to the reclamation fund within the last 
few years millions of dollars. 

We have another project of wonderful land that is at the present 
time easily irrigated at a moderate cost. The development of this 
small project would save the abandonment of a 40-mile line of rail- 
way which is urgently needed to meet the transportation requirements 


_of a very rugged type of 2,000 citizens in the upper Platte Valley. 


Those are the things which influence the man from home to do 
what he can to secure the selection and development of these projects. 

While reclamation is facing many and serious problems, from 
the best study of the situation which I have made, I am unable to 
believe it is facing a crisis. 

In the first place, I do not share in the present apparent attitude 
of pessimism in reference to the record of reclamation, and in pass- 
Ing upon its history it should be borne in mind that in this coun- 
try, at least, the legislation was largely experimental. It constituted 
a new department in Government activity, and with every progres- 
Sive step it was necessary to provide both organization and equip- 
ment. It was a gréat national movement without any considerable 
background of experience. When compared with any previous experi- 
ment in government one is compelled to wonder, not at our failure 
to obtain greater results, but I submit it is a matter for congratu- 
lation that we have done so well. 

Both the settlers on the project and those responsible for the 
administration of the reclamation law have allowed themselves to 
believe that the depression in value of agricultural products, and the 
consequent failure to meet obligations to the Government, has all 
involved a situation peculiar to reclamation. 

No real understanding of conditions prevailing to-day on reclama- 
tion projects can be had without a comparison with the general con- 
dition on the farms of the Nation. Such a comparison can not fall 
fo be instructive, and, as I believe, will assuredly reflect favorably 
upon the results obtained on reclamation projects. 
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It might be interesting to note a comparison between the number 
of farms abandoned on reclamation projects, and the number aban- 
doned for different causes in farming communities elsewhere in the West. 
I refer to a table giving the acreage under irrigation on all of the 
projects as 2,015,633, the number of farms 45,087, the number of farms 
abandoned 291 with an acreage of 14,101 or seven-tenths of 1 per cent. 

On January 9, 1924, there was released by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, a statement showing farm foreclosures 
and bankruptcies since 1920. Of the different paragraphs in this 
statement I shall read only two or three, as follows: 

“The 2,400 farmers, each reporting for a specified area, made 
returns on 69,000 owner-farmers. It was shown that of these owner- 
farmers 2,800 lost their farms through foreclosure or bankruptcy, 
8,000 lost their farms without legal process, and 10,400 farmers held 
on through the leniency of creditors.” Another paragraph: 

“Of 26,000 tenant-farmers in the areas covered, 1,900, or more 
than 7 per cent, lost their property through formal proceedings; 
2,000, or more than 7 per cent, went under without legal formality; 
and 5,500, or more than 21 per cent were spared such losses only 
through the leniency of creditors.” 

Still another paragraph: 

“Applying the percentage of losses obtained in the inquiry to the 
1920 census figures for owners and tenants in the States covered, 
it is estimated that out of a total of 2,289,000 owner and tenant- 
farmers, more than 108,000 lost their farms or other property 
through foreclosures or bankruptcy; over 122,000 Jost their property 
without legal proceedings, and nearly 373,000 retained their property 
through the leniency of creditors,” 

The illustration may not be entirely correct, but it does indicate 
Strongly the truth of the statement already made that the collapse 
of agriculture has been general and that failure is not any more 
peculiar to reclamation projects than to other farming sections of the 
country. 

These figures are not submitted as evidence that the settlers on the 
projects have met their obligations in a satisfactory way, but they 
do suggest that, as a result of the collapse of agriculture throughout 
the country, the payments of obligations made by farmers on recia- 
mation projects compare more than favorably with those in other farm- 
ing sections. 

I want to refer here to a statement made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in which he said, as I recall, that on some of the projects it 
has taken two or three sets of settlers to people them, Why, Mr. 
Secretary and Mr. Chairman, every State west of the Missouri River 
has used up, if the term be appropriately applied, about three sets of 
settlers in establishing homes over those States. That is the record of 
the West; so this situation is not vastly different from that to which 
we are accustomed. 

As I believe, the records show that seven of the existing projects 
are paying in full, and the prospects are favorable for seven others to 
soon be in the gilt-edged class; furthermore, that the outlook for col- 
lections on nearly all of the projects is improving. 

It is not too much to say that the improvement in collections is due 
largely to changes recently made by the department, under which in- 
vestigations are conducted of individual cases and discriminations made 
between the man who can pay but is unwilling to do so and the man 
who is willing to pay but financially unable to do so. Neither economic 
need nor simple justice would justify the Government in imposing 
arbitrary conditions upon the man who has kept the faith in his 
efforts and is financially unable to meet his obligations. On the other 
hand, the man who can meet his obligations to the Government should 
be required to do so. His failure to pay under such circumstances 
involves not only an injustice to the Government itself but works 
a corresponding hardship upon the great plan of reclamation. The 
settler who can pay and is not required to do so exercises a discour- 
aging influence upon the one who does pay, sometimes at a very great 
sacrifice. ' 

But to-day we are not concerned primarily with the history of recla- 
mation, its failures or successes, save and excepting as the record may 
serve to guide us in the future. We may well follow the able counsel 
of our Secretary of the Interior when he says, “ Under the circum- 
stances the sensible thing to do is to face the facts, whether favorable 
or otherwise, and in the light of such informatfon and experience as 
we have plan such changes as are necessary to make reclamation a 
success.” 

It is my conviction that such changes as are required to enable us 
to avoid in the future the mistakes of the past are largely cor- 
rective, and I also believe the authority for such changes was in- 
cluded in a bill introduced at the last session of Congress and favor- 
ably reported by the committees of both Houses. In substance this 
legislation provided for discretionary action in the selection of set- 
tlers, for the employment of project managers, and for the extension 
of reasonable credits to the settlers on the projects. 

It may be said that under the original plan no step taken in the 
proceas of reclamation more clearly indicated the experimental char- 
acter of the work than was shown in the selection of settlers, Ac- 
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cording to our ideas of equal opportunity and fair play every applica- 
tion was placed upon exactly the same footing, and if the 20 years’ 
experience in reclamation has demonstrated any fact it is that such a 
process of selection proved unfair, not only to the man who failed 
because of inexperience and lack of capital, but it also worked a real 
hardship on the settler who remained and because better equipped by 
experience and financial strength was successful. 

In the conquest of the desert the selection of settlers should be not 
at all unlike the principle employed in selecting the soldiers for service 
in a military contest. It is not only important, it is vital, that every 
man so selected should enlist with the highest qualifications for 
success. 

The bill as drawn will, I believe, give authority and make it pos- 
sible to discourage such settlers as are foredoomed to failure and en- 
courage those better equipped as farmers. 

The years have taught us the real economic necessity of community 
effort on these projects. Experience has shown the great saying in 
both time and money through cooperation. This change of method 
has recently been adopted almost universally in other farming sections 
of the country by State and county in the employment of a county 
agent. This plan was not initiated without doubt and misgivings on 
the part of the farmers as to the results to be obtained through such 
an agent, but to-day we all know the high character of service which 
the county ageht renders acting in the strictest sense as a guide, coun- 
sellor, and friend to farmers throughout the entire country and gen- 
erally proving helpful to all. 

So, too, there is need of some directing force on the reclamation 
projects to advise and even direct farmers both individually and col- 
lectively in preparing the ground, planting, harvesting, and marketing 
farm products, 

It is unnecessary to point out the effect of this community interest 
in promoting satisfactory social conditions as well. 

The bili referred to includes provisions that will authorize the em- 
ployment of such a project manager, 

My recollection is that I did not touch upon another important phase 
of this question. A change is necessary in future operations, and I 
mention it here for that reason. One of the things which we have 
learned from experience is that it is a mistake for the Government 
to construct these main canals and these dams and leave to the 
individual settler the detail of preparing the land for irrigation, It 
would be just as sensible, from my viewpoint, in most cases to leave 
part of the canal unconstructed and leave the responsibility of fin- 
ishing and building the canal to the individual settler, who is without 
equipment and experience, and without any knowledge as to how it is 
done. 

Stating it as briefly as I can so you may get my idea, I belleve in 
many cases it would be unnecessary to level the land. A great many 
of our lands out West along these projects are in almost ideal condi- 
tion to begin with. Where it is necessary to level before irrigation, 
I insist that a man has a better chance to suceced on land which has 
been prepared for him and which costs $150 an acre than be bas on 
land which he must prepare himself, even though {t costs but a 
hundred dollars an acre. 

The third provision of the bill includes authority for the extension 
of legitimate credits to settlers for the purchase of livestock and 
other equipment necessary to farm life, such credits to be proportion- 
ate and limited to the investments already made by the settler in 
either capital or labor, or both. 

It so happens that almost every reclamation project in the arid 
West is now or was originally located at n place more or less remote 
from banking facilities or adequate sources of credit. Under such 
circumstances it seems only reasonable to me that the Government, 
which is already the preferred creditor, ‘should follow the plan em- 
ployed almost universally by bankers who are financing borrowers in 
every kind of endeavor; in effect to extend such addifional credit aa 
will, through increased efficiency in production, lend more of stability 
to the loan, as well as to promote the payment of the same. Failure 
to meet such an emergency would be as unwise on the part of the 
lender as to furnish a settler the means with which to prepare the 
ground for cultivation and withhold the money with which to buy the 
seed for planting. 

If we could secure such changes in the law as are included herein, 
there is every reason to believe that the plan of reclamation would be 
greatly improved, 

There have recently been discussions in Congress and elsewhere of 
a plan under which the individual States would assume a larger 
share of the work of reclamation. As suggested, the plan would re- 
quire the States to assume responsibility for the settlement or opera- 
tion of the projects when completed by the Government, and to become 
financially responsible for the return of the cost of such projects 
to the Federal Government. From my viewpoint there is nothing in 
the past record of this scheme of development which makes necessary 
any such radical change in its program, and there are, as I view it, 
many reasons why stich change would prove unwise and even disastrous 
to the whole program of reclamation. 
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Manifestly the States should participate in every possible way in 
securing settlers for tne projects and in lending every possible influ- 
ence to the success of the project. Every possible aid should be fur- 
nished through immigration bureaus and other incidental agencies. 
It should be accepted by the people of the State as a part of their 
responsibility to give moral and incidental financial aid in settling 
and developing Federal reclamation projects within the borders of the 
State. Such contribution constitutes an essential part of the State's 
obligation and the State which fails to meet that obligation averts a 
distinct responsibility and does so at its own cost. However, I do not 
believe it is either wise or necessary to depart from the original plan 
of reclamation by making unnecessary demands upon the States. 

In the first place, the majority of our Western States in which 
these reclamation profects are located are already carrying their full 
quota of bonded indebtedness and of tax burdens. Some of them would 
no doubt be denied the right fo participate under constitutional pro- 
hibitions. 

Let us presume conditions such as I have suggested prevented my 
own State from assuming such an obligation. The records will show 
that she has contributed $26,000,000 to the reclamation fund, with a 
return in development cost of $16,000,000, which includes more than 
one piece of construction made in dams located within the borders of 
our State but for the benefit of projects in sister States. Under such 
circumstances would you deny her the right to participate in the 
benefits of this development if she were unable to assume the obligation 
suggested? 

From the standpoint of administration such a change would prove 
extremely impracticable. In nearly every State election there are 
strong possibilities of complete changes in State officials, and the 
absence of a continuing force would bring to the administration of 
such a department untried and inexperienced administrators, while in 
the Federal Government there is a continuing force of experienced, 
well-trained, and highly efficient directors. No one can conceive of 
stich a force to be included in the unstable and ever-changing officials 
of State administrations. 

Participation in operation on the part of the State would mean dual 
authority, a mistake entirely unnecessary for us to make. 

The necessary changes in both legislation and administration are 
incidental and not fundamental. The friends of reclamation may well 
find in the outlook vastly more of encouragement than discouragement. 
Such mistakes as have been made can and will be corrected without 
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serious loss. We may well find not only encouragement but inspira- 
tion from the fact that such mistakes are of judgment only. 

It should be a matter of justifiable pride to every friend of reclama- 
tion that throughout the 20 years of administration the record of ex- 
penditures and disbursements is straight and clean, with not a single 
charge of corruption or misappropriation of funds. An army of men 
in khaki uniform, directed by the genius of American engineers, has 
proceeded with fidelity of purpose to carry out the great constructive 
work of reclamation. 

The record will show an investment of $200,000,000 in reclamation 
and a prospective loss of $26,000,000; a proportionate loss vastly less 
than that which almost any other business or industry has suffered 
in a like period of time. 

The reclamation law was not intended as a profit-making law. yet 
the prospective loss is something more than 10 per cent, while the 
inyestment in itself has resulted in the production of not less than 
$1,000,000,000 worth of values. 

In this connection I desire to quote from the clear, strong, forceful 
statement written by the Secretary of the Interior and published in 
recent periodicals : 

“The benefits which come from irrigation are mainly of a public 
character. Irrigation is therefore important in a national conserva- 
tion policy. It develops a potential resource, increases taxable wealth, 
creates an agriculture to supplement the best use of grazing lands, 
builds up local centers of business and industry, and increases the 
trafic of transcontinental railways.” 

All this suggests the high national purpose of reclamation, and we 
may well proceed with confident assurance in carrying on the most 
constructive campaign of conservation ever initiated throughout all 
the centuries of civilization, and continue in the subjugation of our 
desert places of which the poet has aptly spoken, God must have 
made thee in His anger and forgot.” 


FEDERAL AID TO STATES 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a table which I send to 
the desk showing taxation by States and Federal aid paid to the 
States by the United States Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without objec 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Federal aid under the fifty-fifty system, fiscal year ending June SO, 1985 


Vocational 


States Roads rehabilitation Total 
De eT EES an At ee a pad eee roe alee oe Lowel $2, 367, 059. 57 $25, 836. 95 $2, 782, 321. 93 
Arirona ae 759, 664. 64 12, 253.71 852, 215. 50 
kansas... = 1, 835, 978. 92 13, 500.00 2,145, 657. 81 
California... — 3,346, 816. 24 15, 620,00 3, 722, 710. 55 
Colorado = 1, 678, 505. 39 : 5, 000. 00 1, 821, 865. 01 
Connecticu' D 903, 810. 44 Lo Seeks 4 r Ae 1,050, 987, 35 
elaware.._._. A 885, 737. 26 28, 141. 56 000. 11, 504.01 455, 382. 83 
lorids __. a 1, 201, 584.13 95, 843. 33 309.15 16, 531.72 1,370, 288. 38 
G a > 2,494, 796.29 273, 880. 76 166, 725. 58 27, 290.00 2, 972, 374. 28 
Idaho.. a 885, 245. 73 64, 847.74 214.33 5, C01. 60 995, 058, 23 
Illinois 3, 621, 054. H 228, 572. 98 802, 0 [48,188.54 4, 205, 019. 39 
Indiana 4, 184, 160.40 173,067.09 | 167, 053. 64 25, 750.00 4, 564, 662.15 
Iowa 1. 839, 907. 52 183, 096. 43 137, 805. 97 26, 213. 60 2, 206, 055. 97 
Kansas. ial 2,917, 961.09 146, 102. 06 T 3, 185, 541. 17 
Kentucky — 1, 840, 055. 70 228, 567. 23 139, 077. 68 29. 208. 64 2, 245, 175. 68 
Louisiana.. a 1, 243, 790. 76 165, 163. 83 103, 155. 85 12, 601. 26 22, 129. 80 1, 546, 931. 50 
Maine = 510, 283. 23 T. 697. 76 46, 085, 28 6 S61. OP eee 641, 527. 94 
Maryland P 621, 915. 84 88, 363. 51 S 811, 895, 14 
Massachusetts. 8 1, 369, 630. 31 55, 296.75 215, 996. 11 E 1. 649, 913. 10 
Michigan 2 3, 609, 501. 49 109, 413. 95 208, 258. 56 22, 299. 53 34. 741. 4.044, 224.64 
Minnesota.. —.— 8, 233, 220.77 162, 819. 33 136, 431. 68 22, 675. 56 25, 974. 8, 581, 121. 90 
Mississippi. z 2, 171, 302. 47 200, 404. 83 108, 561. 05 17, 009. 27 22, 076. 2, 523, 354. 20 
Missouri S 4, 208, 311. 64 213,921. 32 194, 357. 98 5,193. 44 31, 000. 4, 652, 784. 33 
Montena... a 1, 142, 698. 02 75, 182 13 38, 329. 40 4, 669. 20 13, 701. 1, 274, 491. 68 
Nebraska a 1, 535, 989. 82 117, 370, 98 74, 460. 82 8, 336. 65 11. 330. 1, 747, 488. 27 
Nevada 2 1, 900, 041. 06 27, 980. 11 30, 000. 00 2,716.73 10, 522. 1, 971, 259, 90 
New Hampshire. 553, 913, 21 45, 044. 69 . 12, 988. 644. 929. 47 
New Jersey. 1, 889, 720. 46 $4, 483. 81 177, 954. 62 31, 284. 2, 223, 399. 09 
New Mexico 2, 910, 090. 50 62, 978. 53 34. 366. 24 12, 430. 3. 022, 312. 80 
New York.. 4,813, 177. 91 203, 278. 11 584, 609. 45 80, 041. 5, 786, 845, 21 
North Carolina.. = 2, 087, 501. 07 259, 656. 06 147, 680. 12 27, 20. 2. 538, 731. 83 
North Dakota 4 934, 328. 70 94, 094. 01 47, 169. 02 6, 500. 1, ORS, 836. 53 
Onin A = 2, 652, 057. 54 238, 785. 06 326, 629. 36 43, $43. 3, 309, 470. 63 
Oklahoma.. 3 2, 852, 978. 73 196, 022. 88 e 23, 679. 3, 189, 392. 0 
eon oo a 1, 001, 482. 02 86, 186. 89 47, 229. 42 15, 283. 1, 247, 356. 50 
Pennsylvania = 3, 701, 190. 14 337, 051. 38 494, 443. 52 68, 810. 4, 631, 318. 82 
Rhode Island a 359, 281. 96 19, 268, 82 47, 342.90 14, 076. 441, 310. 19 
South Carolinas.. = 1, 220, 841. 20 186, 214. 49 r 21, 355. 1, 525, 638. 13 
South Dakota 1, 856, 560, 86 87, 676. 30 45, 003. 83 14, 293. 2, 008, 465. 48 
Tennessee 5 3, 079, 450. 19 223, 873. 63 134, 549. 60 17, 250. 3, 477, 484. 25 
Texas ci 5, 136, 128. 59 394, 515. 26 267, 723. 90 41, 450. 5, 839, 818. 27 
Utah. .._. 2 1, 554, 844. 27 51, 265. 68 31, 376. 32 13, 000. 1, 653, 649. 03 
Vermont. 8 563, 080. 01 53, 323. 53 RLR a] mA eee 5, 000. 653, 195, 15 
Virginin 8 1, 878, 842. 43 212, 654. 66 132, 741. 56 25, 574. 2, 263, 751. 05 
Washingto = 1, 101, 796. 53 97, 994. 29 Da 5,000. 1. 281, 989. 53 
West Virginia q 630, 038. 80 141, 791. 45 84, 269. 13 10, 000. 880, 003. 23 
Wisconsin = 1, 325, 077. 48 163, 629. 27 150, 241. 48 2, 751. 1, 691, 386. 08 
Wyoming = 1, 723, 033. 50 41, 717. 74 30, 000. 00 5, 000. 1, 808, 127. 82 
T R E ee de eS eee 10; 688s MB AS on DES T A 30, 000. 00 5, 000. 45, 657. 25 
T EA TN ESTN SEE 95, 749, 998. 11 929 110, 259, 420, 50 
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Total Federal tav payments and Federal aid received, fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925 
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, 512.91 | $3,022,312 89 353. 
evada 617, 668. 70 1, 971, 250. 90 319. 15 
South Dakota 1. 199, 147. 47 2, 008, 465. 48 167. 
North: Dakota -3 os a 924. 835, 83 1, 088, $36. 53 117. 73 
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Massachusetts. 1, 649, 915. 10 1.39 
New Vork. 5, 736, 346. 21 87 
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THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. LENROOT. 


session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 
No. 5, providing for adhesion on the part of the United States 
to the protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute 
for the Permanent Court of International Justice, with reser- 
vations. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I do not intend to detain the- 
Senate for any great length of time in the discussion of the 
World Court, largely because it has been so completely covered 
by those who have preceded me. When the subject was new 
there seemed to be a great field for discussion, but after 
listening to those who have presented the arguments for and 
against, especially the arguments for, there is very little left 
to be said that has not yet been said. There are a few angles, 
however, that I should like to call to the attention of the 
Senate which I think have not been sufficiently stressed. 

I take it that there are certain things upon which there is 
very little dispute. For instance, most people are agreed that 
war should be outlawed if there is any way to do it, and there 
has been a great amount of interest in that particular phase 
of this discussion. I think, however, Mr. President, that there 
can be no outlawing of war by mere resolution or by statutory 
enactment. I doubt whether there can be any outlawing of 
war even by conference. It must come through a long trend 
of action on the part of nations which are attempting to cul- 
tivate what might be called the international mind, or create 
an international conscience, and that is not the work of a ses- 
sion of the legislature, not even the work of a decade in a 
nation’s history. It is really the werk of generations, and so 
far as the talk of outlawing war now, im the present state of 
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8 opinion, is concerned, I do not think there is anything 
to it. 

There are certain things about which I think all will agree 
if we look at the subject impartially. I have heard it now and 
then stated that we ought to remove the causes of war, thereby 
averting the possibility of war. I do not see how it is possible 
to remove the causes of war when we realize the elements 
which produce those causes, and I think an impartial discus- 
sion of the question will lead, not to the removal of the causes 
of war, but rather to some method by which, when these causes 
arise, we might prevent those causes from eventuating in war. 

The truth about the matter is that differences of opinion 
and differences of position between nations will arise. That 
has always been, that will continue to be, so long as 
people do not all look at the same things in the same way. 
We have our various differences. We haye the Jews and the 
Gentiles, and the demarcation is very sharp, and at one time 
the differences produced religious war; but they do no longer. 

We have the Catholic and the Protestant, and sharp differ- 
ences have arisen in the past which produced a series of re- 
ligious wars; but they do no longer. 

We have differences in our Protestant organizations. Like- 
wise we have differences in political understanding. In our 
own country we had the Federalists and the anti-Federalists, 
and a sharp difference grew out of the interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States. While that did not produce 
war it did produce clashes of bitter opinion. 

We have had the Democrat and the Whig. We have the 
Republican and our insurgent friends on this side of the aisle. 
Differences arise out of honest opinion, and at one time the 
differences were sufficiently acute to produce clashes; but not 
any longer. 

So it will be in the future. As long as men look differently 
upon the same thing, even from the same data, so long will 
these differences which once produced war continue. I do not 
think there is much in the suggestion that we are to remove 
the causes of these differences therefor. They are bound to 
come up, and we might as well face the situation, which is the 
outgrowth of the mentality of the world. 

Causes of war grow out of disputed rights. A nation asserts 
a right that is hers. Another nation declares that it is not a 
right, and out of that difference there come clashes that are 
frequently settled by the arbitrament of the sword. Causes of 
war, therefore, growing out of disputed rights, are spreading 
over the world at this very minute. Causes of war are im- 
minent in many sections of the world. 

We have undertaken legislation to carry out an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States imposing a certain 
restriction on what some persons regard as personal liberty. 
In order to enforce that amendment we have passed an enforce- 
ment act and are attempting to enforce it not only upon our 
own nationals, within our own Territorial limits, but we are 
attempting to enforce it also on the borders of the Nation 
extending out over a certain distance in the sea. Some nations 
claim that that is not our right. We claim as a nation that it 
is our right. Some nations claim that if a ship is permitted 
to land at an American wharf that ship must be operated by 
its crew; and if the practice of the Government is to permit 
that crew to use certain ship stores and those ship stores 
include liquor, we could not under the claim of a national 
right enforce a prohibition of those rights which they them- 
selves claim to be theirs. On the other hand, we claim that 
that is our right, and there is no doubt but that we shall insist 
upon it as our right. There is an instance right at this moment 
of a dispute arising between nations in which one nation 
asserts a certain thing as its right and another nation questions 
its right. It is foolish, I think, for us to hope that we will 
reach a level of civilization in the very near future where these 
differences which produce causes that in other days would 
produce war would not again arise. 

Causes of war grow out of national policies, as they grow 
out of disputes over rights. We in America have a policy that 
is as well known as any assertion that any nation has ever 
made, the Monroe doctrine, a policy that has been recognized 
by every administration from the time it was originally an- 
nounced up to the present time, a policy that is more than a 
hundred years old. Three times we came dangerously close to 
a war with nations in enforcing that policy. I am not referring 
to the different disputes in regard to it; we have had disputes 
every decade. I am referring now to three specific times when 


it looked like war. 

The first time was in 1863, when the French Government 
violated the Monroe doctrine by locating a French army in 
Mexico, placing Maximilian at the head of the army, to estab- 
lish a French empire in Mexico. Every Senator will recall that 
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we protested against that conduct as an open violation of the 
Monroe doctrine. We were told at the time that the Monroe 
doctrine was not international law and therefore France was. 
under no obligation to respect our protest. Not until 1865, two 
years later, when General Sheridan was sent to the border of 
Mexico at the head of 50,000 of the best trained troops in the 
world to demand the withdrawal of the French Army, was the 
French Army withdrawn. Then it was withdrawn and the 
maintenance of the Monroe doctrine was respected without 
haying produced actual war. 

Every Member of the Senate will recall that in 1887 and 
again in 1893 Grover Cleyeland was President of the United 
States. Whatever might be said by the friends or enemies of 
that great President, he at least had a strong backbone and 
knew what he was doing and had the courage to back it up. 
jvery Senator will recall that a dispute arose over the border 
between Venezuela and British Guiana. It was thought the 
British Government was invading Venezuelan territory and 
there were protests offered. The matter finally was allayed 
for the time being and then broke out again in 1893. Again 
Mr. Cleveland happened to be President of the United States, 
there haying been an intervening term by President Harrison. 
This time President Cleveland asked the Congress to authorize 
a commission to investigate the point in dispute, claiming that 
Britain was violating in South America the Monroe doctrine. 
When he asked for the appointment of the commission he asked 
that authority be given to him to enforce the findings of the 
commission. I recall most distinctly, as a teacher at the time 
in a university, that we called the attention of the class that 
here was a statement by the President of the United States in 
the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine against the strongest 
empire in the world, and the question of what would be the 
outcome was one of serious moment. 

The Senate will recall what happened. The commission 
started on its work. The Prime Minister of Britain, Lord 
Salisbury, recognizing the significance of the utterance of 
the President, suggested that the question ought to be arbi- 
trated. Immediately the United States agreed upon arbitra- 
tion, and that dangerous Venezuelan episode, growing out of 
a bit of conduct that was in violation of the Monroe doctrine, 
came to a final peaceful adjustment, but not until we had gone 
dangerously close to the line of war. 

In 1901 or 1902 we had the third episode, when President 
Roosevelt was at the head of the Government. Venezuela 
had refused to pay, or was neglecting to pay, debts alleged to 
be due to Germany. The German Empire ordered two battle- 
ships sent into the Caribbean waters, with orders to take pos- 
session of two Venezuelan ports of entry and hold those ports 
until sufficient customs duties or revenues had been collected 
by the German Government to settle the Venezuelan debt to 
Germany. ~ Anybody could see what that would do to the 
Monroe doctrine. The President of the United States sum- 
moned to the White House the representatives of the German 
Government to go over the matter and presented three spe- 
cific questions: If the German Government can send two 
battleships into the Caribbean waters, why should she not 
send a whole fleet? If she can take one or two ports of 
Venezuela, why can she not take all of Venezuela? If she can 
hold the ports until an alleged debt is satisfied by the Ger- 
man Government, the creditor, why could she not hold them 
indefinitely? Then what about the Monroe doctrine? 

It was at that time that the Government of the United 
States was told by the German Government that the Monroe 
doctrine was not international law, as it was not, of course. 
We did not hold it to be international law. Members of the 
Senate will recall that the President gaye a limited number 
of hours for the German warships to withdraw from the 
Venezuelan waters, and they were withdrawn. That was the 
third time when the international policy known as the Mon- 
roe doctrine came dangerously close to war. ‘The first time 
was with France, the second time with Britain, and the third 
time with Germany. i 

So there is no doubt that wars do grow out of national 
policies as well as out of disputed rights of nations. Britain 
has her national policy in Mesopotamia. There has been no 
single episode during the debate on the World Court that has 
attracted so much attention as the Mosul incident, which grows 
out of a policy of a great country. France has a policy known 
as the Moroceo policy, and France has to-day on the borders 
200,000 troops to defend that policy, as well as troops in Syria 
to defend the policy there. Japan has a policy in China. 
Almost every nation has what we call its national policy. 
Out of these policies frequently grow such acute disputes that 
they produce war. The greatest war that ever shook the world 
grew not out of either a disputed right or a national policy, 
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but out of the mere episode of the assassination of an heir 
to a throne by a half-witted provincial in the little town of 
Sarajevo; and yet out of that mere episode came the greatest 
conyulsion that ever shook the world, and which involved the 
whole world. 

My contention is that causes of war will arise and causes 
of war will persist, and it is not our business to attempt to 
prevent their arising. That is the work of generations of edu- 
cation. That is the work of the church, of the members of 
the yarious organizations for the lifting up of civilization 
on to a higher level, which is a work of generations and we 
have not yet reached it, The big problem with us is not to 
find how we can prevent the causes from arising, but, knowing 
that the causes will come up, how we can prevent them eventu- 
ating into actual war. That is our problem. No one is look- 
ing ahead to a time near at hand when causes of war will not 
come up between nations. These matters are bound to be 
present with us. The question with me, with the Senate, and 
with the country is, Can we find some way by which these 
causes, which we know will come up and which are threaten- 
ing the world, can be prevented from taking the nations into 
actual war? 

The United States has been in the forefront of an effort to 
find the agency. We have tried every conceivable plan that 
is peaceful in character to avert war, and no nation of history 
has such a record as has America. We have tried negotiation, 
with a fair degree of success. We have tried mediation, with 
a greater degree of success. We have tried conciliation, which 
is almost identical with mediation. We have tried arbitration, 
People may laugh at arbitration and may scoff at it if they 
care, but America has to her credit 113 arbitration treaties, 
and nobody knows how many wars have been averted by those 
treaties; at least several have been averted. When it was said 
a moment ago that the United States never would yield a policy 
to arbitration, the question is what the word “policy” means. 

Mr. President and Members of the Senate, the greatest single 
arbitration movement in the early time of our history—I do 
not refer to the Jay treaty, which is a good one—was the Ala- 
bama claim of 1872. That was a question of policy, whether 
in a neutral shipyard ships could be built to be used by a 
belligerent. That is not an incident, that is not an uninterest- 
ing fact, but it goes right to the very integrity of international 
relations between belligerents and neutrals. We submitted the 
problem in 1872 to arbitration, and we got the verdict over 
Great Britain. It involved a most delicate question, and yet 
we submitted it to arbitration. 

In our history we have won arbitrations and we have lost 
arbitrations, but the United States has never been so discredit- 
able nor so dishonorable as to refuse to abide by the decree of 
the arbitrators when once we submitted a question to arbitra- 
tion. We have a splendid record in arbitration, and no Senator 
of much self-respect will deny the real value to the peace of 
the world of the arbitrations into which we have already 
entered. = 

Mr. President and Senators, good as is negotiation, valuable 
as is mediation and conciliation, and important as is arbitra- 
tion, they all fall short. Arbitration is much better than the 
other proceedings, but it falls short of doing what the world 
wants done and what modern civilization demands. In the first 
place, arbitration, from the nature of the case, never can in- 
volve any action until the question comes up, and then the arbi- 
trators are selected with special reference to the particular 
ease. Everyone knows what that means. The arbitrator is 
never an impartial jurist. He is always a negotiator. He is a 
special pleader. That means that the arbitration involves par- 
tial rather than impartial findings. When we get into a dis- 
pute with a country and agree to submit it to arbitration we 
select our arbitrator, The other country selects its arbitrator. 
Those arbitrators select the third, and the third arbitrator is 
always the umpire. From the very character of arbitration, 
our arbitrator negotiates, He tries to get the best he can. He 
is pleading the special case of America, and the other arbitrator 
is pleading the special case of his country. The umpire selected 
by the other two always becomes the final judge in the dispute. 
Such a matter can not be one that is judicially decided. In 
other words, arbitration falls short because it is partial, it is 
temporary, and it can not be decisive. I do not speak one word 
against the valuable results that the nations have achieved 
through arbitration, but I mean that it does not go far enough. 

The suggestion more far-reaching than any that had there- 
tofore been made, that came nearest to providing for the 
establishment of a permanent judicial agency which would 
secure justice by impartial decision upon all the facts, was 
the proposal made in 1899 by the American delegates at the 
first Hague conference, which was repeated in 1907 at the 
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second Hague conference by the American delegates, and 
which was finally adopted in 1920 as a part of the treaty that 
closed the World War. 

In the first place, in 1899, with arbitration before us as an 
agency for the settlement of international disputes, which was 
tried but was found insufficient, there was an effort to create 
a world court, but the very best idea that grew out of that 
conference, representing 23 nations, was the American sugges- 
tion to create an arbitral court. That tribunal, however, 
came to be merely a board of arbitration. Senators will re- 
call that the phraseology of the minutes of that conference 
aud of the reports of the conference indicates that the crea- 
tion of an arbitral court was contemplated, but, of course, it 
was not a court; it was merely a board of arbitration. The 
purpose originally was to establish a court, but the nations 
in 1899 had not reached the stage where they could look 
with fayor upon the proposal for a court. They, therefore, 
limited its functions to arbitration; and, as has been said 
over and over, the agents selected by the 23 nations were 
merely a panel, some say of jurors, others say of jndges—bnt 
it can not be more than that—not sitting all the time, but 
ready at any time to be called upon by the nations which 
the panel represented to adjust a dispute. 

We were the first Nation to submit to The Hague Tribunal 
a difference between another nation and ourselves. That 
difference was with Mexico. It also ought not to be over- 
looked that, through the suggestion of President Roosevelt, a 
dispute with Germany was submitted to The Hague Tribunal. 
That was the most important and the greatest contest that 
had ever gone to that court up to that time. The Hague 
court was American in suggestion; it was American in formu- 
lation, and it was brought to life by the American Government 
submitting to it the first cases to be arbitrated. 

In 1904 President Roosevelt conceived the plan of having 
a second Hague conference, and he felt out the governments of 
the world in reference to it. Unfortunately, Japan and Rus- 
sia were then at war, and they notified President Roosevelt 
that if a conference were called in 1904 they would not be 
able to attend. President Rooseyelt, in deference to those na- 
tions, withdrew his suggestion. When the Japanese-Russian 
war was over he again took the matter up with the Czar of 
Russia, and the Czar called the second Hague conference 
in 1907. 

It has been stated here, and it is, therefore, useless for me 
to repeat it except merely to connect events in logical sequence, 
that our President, who was then Mr. Roosevelt, suggested 
to the then Secretary of State, Elihu Root, to instruct our 
delegate to the conference, Joseph Choate, to submit a worid 
court proposal as a substitute for the board of arbitration 
which was then in existence. Senators, there has been no 
more succinct statement made before or since than that which 
was then made by Elihu Root on the importance of the court. 
The proposal was made; it was argued with great ability and 
acumen by Joseph Choate, who drew upon American history 
as a background. The result was that after three weeks of 
discussion the delegates agreed upon a world court. 

As has been stated on this side of the aisle and also on the 
other side, what prevented the World Court, which had been 
outlined completely, from becoming a real court was the 
dispute that arose in that conference over the manner of 
selecting the judges, who were to be 15 in number. Mr. 
President, instead of 23 nations, in the second conference there 
were 46, and they did not fully understand our American 
system of jurisprudence. They could not understand that 
here are 48 States and a Supreme Court of but nine judges. 
If 46 nations joined in creating a world court they could 
not understand how with only 15 judges all the nations could 
be represented; but, on the other hand, they thought that only 
the nations from which the court members were selected would 
be represented in the court; in other words, that only 15 na- 
tions out of 46 would be represented. Had they been familiar 
with the American system, especially the American judicial 
system, they would have recognized that William Howard 
Taft, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, born in Ohio, 
and appointed Chief Justice while a resident of Connecticut, 
no more represents either Ohio or Connecticut than he repre- 
sents Pennsylvania, New York, Nevada, California, or any 
other of the 48 States. The Supreme Court does not repre- 
sent States; the Supreme Court represents the entire Nation; 
it represents all the people of the entire country; and in 1907 
that was to have been the idea precisely of a world court. 
But the small nations seemed to fear what the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri has suggested he fears, that they wouid 
not be represented unless there was a judge from each one of 
the adhering States. Of course, a tribunal so constituted 
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would not be a court at all. Therefore, the conference of 
1907 adjourned, with the distinct understanding that by the 
time of the next conference, which would be the third, the plan 
would be worked out, and the court in a little while there- 
after would be in existence and in operation. 

Mr. President, the third conference never was called. The 
second conference, as I have said, was in 1907. In 1908 the 
first Balkan war broke out; in 1911 war covered the Balkan 
States; in 1914 the whole world became involved in war; and 
so the third conference at The Hague never took place, and 
The Hague court of 1907, now in abeyance because the third 
conference was not held, did not become such a judicial agency 
as it was expected to become. 

If in 1919, when the peace conference was in session en- 
denvoring to bring about proper adjustments of the problems 
and issues growing out of the World War, those who partici- 
pated in that conference were concerned at all with prevent- 
ing war in the future, the one thing that would inevitably come 
out of that conference would be a fulfillment of the aspirations 
of the nations and their efforts for 20 years to find some way 
by which disputes could be settled by a judicial process rather 
than by a clash of arms, 

I think it was somewhat unfortunate that, instead of the 
emphasis being placed upon the court, it was placed upon the 
covenant of the League of Nations, I do not want to discnss 
the League of Nations at this time; I think it is entirely aside 
from the issue. I do, however, want my colleagues to know 
that I am not speaking as a friend of the league, as probably 
they all know. Whether my attitude is wise or otherwise, 
the Recorp will show that on the 19th of February the House 
of Representatives, following the announcement on the 14th 
of February of the adoption of the covenant—only five days 
after its adoption—I attacked on the floor of the House the 
League of Nations and stated the reasons why I thought the 
United States must not take the step. I sometimes deplore 
that in the debate it may seem necessary for me to suy this, 
but I have to say it so that it will be understood that one who 
is now speaking for the World Court is not speaking as an 
advocate of the League of Nations. I am compelled to state 
my attitude for that reason. 

After this American idea had been suggested in two confer- 
ences at The Hague and more recently suggested by a commis- 
sion engaged in formulating a treaty intended to bring to a 
close a great war, after having advocated such a proposal for 
26 years, I ask, Are the American people justified in rejecting 
the proposal when it comes not from an American conference 
but from a conference held in Europe and in accordance with 
a statute which was very largely written by an American, 
Elihu Root? That is the immediate question that I want now 
to answer. 

Mr. President, I do not look upon the origin of the present 
World Court as being at all important. If anyone is anxious 
to know about its origin, it is very easy to demonstrate that 
its origin is American. The author is an American. Although 
it was suggested by article 14 of the league covenant, yet 
article 14 authorized the appointment of a commission. The 
commission was appointed. That commission had on it Elihu 
Root. Elihu Root, more than any other one man, wrote the 
statute which created the court. But even though Elihu Root, 
an American, had had nothing whatever to do with the statute, 
is that a reason for rejecting an American idea that was 
taken up by a group of men in Europe sitting on the adjust- 
ment of the differences of the World War with a view to form- 
ing a treaty? If they took it up and submitted it to the world, 
should we for that reason refuse to adhere to it and thereby 
reverse our whole historic policy upon this subject merely 
because it arose out of article 14? I think not. 

There are some things that are certain, about which we 
may be sure. One is, it is either this court or no court. It 
is not necessary for me to go into details on that subject. 
The mere statement carries with it the conclusion. This court 
now has been ratified by 48 states, and is working satisfac- 
torily. Upon it sits the greatest talent, from a judicial stand- 
point, known to the world. In its few years of service, in the 
rendition of a few decisions, it has shown a marked independ- 
ence that can not be excelled by that of any other body, even the 
United States Supreme Court. So, eyen though we would wish 
to have a new court—and I should prefer, if it were possible, 
to have it wholly separate from the League of Nations—even 
if that were possible, it is a question whether there is sufficient 
liability in our relationship to this court to justify us in even 
considering the matter seriously. s 

To me it is not a serious matter, even though we had no 
reservations; for I have examined this statute carefully, as 
one who would present it to a body of university students. I 
can not find a single involvement, outside of the election of 
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the judges and fixing their salaries and the item of advisory 
opinions; and yet the only thing that is in the covenant and 
not in the statute is the advisory opinions. All the rest is in 
the statute that controls the court. 

My point is that having the judges selected by the council 
is not having the League of Nations select the judges. It is 
the statute, whose power is given to the council as an agency 
of the statute, and not the league, that selects the judges. 
Even though the league should die the statute would go on, 
and even though the league were wholly discontinued the 
court would continue; and at least as soon as the judges are 
to be reelected there will be, without doubt, an amendment 
to the statute by which a new agency will be created to select 
the judges. 

I agree with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] that 
while I recognize the reason why the council and the assembly 
were chosen as the electoral agency to select the judges; and 
while I admit that there is no liability; yet I wish that another 
agency had been selected, but just now I do not know whether 
such an agency could have been selected. Some think we 
ought to have had the panel in the arbitral court of The Hague. 
That would be doubtful wisdom, because there are 81 of those 
judges, and it would be difficult to get them together. I think 
that is very doubtful. In other words, the court is created 
under a statute, and that statute chose as the agency for the 
election the council and the assembly. It could have chosen 
anything else, and whatever it might have chosen would have 
been under the statute and not under the covenant. 

I do not know any language that could make it clearer than 
the very language that is used. The single point on which the 
covenant rules is the matter of advisory opinions. Article 14 
does say that advisory opinions may be given by the court; but, 
Mr. President, the statute is entirely silent on adyisory opin- 
ions. If you read the report of the meeting of the commission 
of 10 that framed the statute, you will find that they got into 
some dispute about advisory opinions, and they decided to leave 
that matter out of the statute entirely. I admit that that is 
the one point on which the authority is contained in the cove- 
nant, but I hold that where it says the court may give advi- 
sory opinions” that is not mandatory. That is not imperative, 
notwitstanding the statement of the famous jurist from Cuba, 
whose book has been quoted here over and over again, in which 
he says that it is imperative. The language is that the court 
“may give advisory opinions,” and the court showed in one case 
that came to it that it would not give an advisory opinion. If 
it had authority to adopt that course in that case, I think it 
would have authority to do it in any case; and taking the panel 
of judges sitting on that court, with the degree of ability they 
possess, I have not the slightest doubt but that they will use 
their own discretion as to whether or not they will give advi- 
sory opinions. That goes straight to the claim that the court is 
under the covenant, for that is the only place where the cove- 
nant speaks and the statute does not speak, 

In other words, every function that the court fulfills as a 
court comes in its authority from the statute and not from the 
coyenaut; and if the court should look for its authority to do 
this or that, it would not look to the covenant. It would look 
to the statute that created it. It seems to me that a mere state- 
ment of the manner in which the statute, came into effect is 
sufficient to clarify that in toto. 

For example, the statute was to be effective, which means 
that the court was to come into existence, when the statute 
was ratified by two-thirds of the states in the League of 
Nations, or two-thirds of the members of the League of 
Nations. It has been stated that that language ties the court 
to the League of Nations, ties it into the covenant. I deny 
that. That is not true. The use of the words “ two-thirds of 
the members of the league” is purely numerical, Why did 
they not say “when ratified by 48 states,” or why did they 
not say “when ratified by two-thirds of all the states of the 
world“? 

In the first place, there is a dispute as to how many states 
there are in the world, and that language would be wholly 
indefinite, so that no one would know when the court was in 
existence or when the statute had been ratified by a sufficient 
number to bring it into existence. The number would have to 
be specific. The reason why they did not say “32 out of the 
48 is that there was not any particular fixed number of 
members of the league. It was a variable quantity. It might 
be increased or it might be decreased. Therefore, to make it 
definite, they said “two-thirds of the members of the league.” 
There is no doubt as to that; and it does not tie the statute 
into the covenant at all, and has nothing to do with it except 
to make the number definite. 

I do not share the opinion of a good many of our friends 
who think that because the judges are selected through this 
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agency they can not be independent. That has been answered 
here on the floor of the Senate sufficiently without any reitera- 
tion from me. The league gets its force from the covenant. 
The covenant was adopted by the commission and submitted 
for ratification to the members that are now in the league. 
The court gets its authority from the statute, and no state is 
held in the court until it ratifies the statute, as no state is 
held in the league until it ratifies the covenant. 

A member of the league may be a member of the court, and 
a member of the league may not be a member of the court. 
We have members of the League of Nations that are not in 
the court because they have not ratified the statute. If the 
league controlled the court, then membership in the league 
would put the states into the court; but everybody knows 
that five members of the league are not in the court because 
they have not ratified the statute creating the court, and they 
will not be in the court until they do ratify the statute. 

As a member of the league may not be a member of the 
court, so a state not in the league may be a member of the 
court, Membership in the league does not put a state in the 
court, and membership in the court does not put a state in 
the league. The two are entirely separate—so much so that 
it is perfectly consistent for one to espouse the court and 
oppose the league, or to espouse the league and oppose the 
court. The source of the two, in their authority, is entirely 
different. 

When I listen to the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], whose ability is universally recognized and whose 
personality is one of the charms of human experience, it is 
difficult to throw off lightly what he says. Then when I hear 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] take up the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho I have the same situation 
mentally. I am reminded of the critic who was criticising the 
participants in a university debate. When the debate was 
over the critie rose and said: “The affirmative has produced 
argument absolutely unanswerable. The negative proceeded 
and answered every word of it.” That seemed to be my expe- 
rience as I listened to the argument of the one and then the 
rebuttal of the other. But suppose I had not heard or the 
Senate had not heard the able Senator from Montana in reply 
to the Senator from Idaho—what would be our position? 

Without speaking disparagingly, as I would not, I must say 
to my colleagues here that while the Senator from Idaho sub- 
mits arguments which, to say the least, are persuasive, though 
not conclusive to me, there are others who produce arguments 
just as conclusive and equally persuasive. Giving to the Sena- 
tor that credence and respect that belong to an independent 
thinker and to a constitutional lawyer of very high rank, I 
can not but remember that there are others of equal ability 
who do not agree with him. 

I remember Senator Elihu Root who, from the standpoint 
of intellectual acumen, and especially iaternational law and 
international relations, is probably the peer of any man in the 
world. Senator Root does not take the position occupied by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. 

While President Wilson was still on the sea before he reached 
Europe on his first trip I was in a conference with-at least one 
other Senator who is now in the Chamber, together with several 
others, some of whom have passed on, and members of other 
parties. I remember how Senator Root, when there was pre- 
sented to him the matter of the proposal the President would 
make to Europe, talked for an hour and a half and impressed 
us with the danger of allowing what might be called a super- 
government fo become too broad in its jurisdiction; and when 
he was asked in what respect American independence might be 
lessened or surrendered, or what might affect the sovereignty 
of the Nation, he very specifically referred to questions like 
immigration, questions like finance, domestic questions, upon 
which we must never surrender our independence. When the 
covenant was later announced he suggested seven amendments 
and urged them as a condition for ratification. That man, 
equal, it seems to me, to any man in this body or out of it, 
takes the position that we can adhere to the court and not be 
connected with the League of Nations. 

I recall Charles E. Hughes, whose ability is quite equal to 
that of any man who will speak on either side of this question 
from the standpoint of cold, intellectual acumen. Mr. Hughes 
said to a group of lawyers interested in international law that 
he had examined this proposition, and he made the open, posi- 
tive assertion that the court, under the statute, would not 
involve us in the League of Nations, 

I believe it would be conceded that William Howard Taft has 
ability, and he takes the position that adherence to the court 
would not take us into the league, although he has been one of 
the strongest advocates of the league from the very beginning. 
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Then there is John Bassett Moore. Men may scoff at him 
and scorn his name, but John Bassett Moore is one of America’s 
greatest international lawyers now living and one of the great- 
est in the world. 

These men are capable witnesses, competent to speak ou 
whether this proposal would take us into the League of Na- 
tions or not. By this evidence, supported by such men as the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], who, I think, in 
the opening debate covered almost every phase of the problem 
and closed nearly every crack and cranny so that no one could 
get out, I am convinced that we should vote to adhere to the 
court. And the Senator from Virginia was ably seconded by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

With all due respect to men whom I love and admire, who 
oppose our adherence to the court, I can say to them frankly 
that I shall not have the slightest hesitancy, as an opponent 
of the entrance of the United States into the League of Na- 
tions, in voting unqualifiedly for our adherence to the World 
Court. 

I shall not so vote because I believe the court will prevent 
all wars. I hope nobody is so foolish and shortsighted as to 
think that anybody voting for the World Court believes that 
it will prevent all wars. I do not vote for it for that rea- 
son. I do not vote for it because it will remove the causes of 
war, for it will not. I will vote for it, first, because it is a 
step toward the lessening of the chances of war. It is an 
agency the establishment of which will afford time to submit 
to impartial men disputed questions that are justiciable and 
give the nations time to cool off; then they will likely not go 
to war. N 

I would not resist our adherence on the ground which some 
people urge, that there should be an international code of law. 
We have been fighting for such a code since the beginning of 
our Nation, and we have made progress, but we will never 
get a code until we establish something like a court, and that 
will be the strongest possible reason and the greatest agency 
that will not only promote but will demand a codification of 
international law. For that as an additional reason I shall 
yote for the protocol. 

The big thing with me, however, and the one all-controlling 
motive I have, is that we can not hope to outlaw war until 
we create such a stable opinion throughout the world on be- 
half of peace and against the horrors of war, that war will 
be made impossible. When we negotiate to prevent a war, we 
have done that much toward the building up of a body of 
conviction. When we arbitrate and prevent war, we have 
added to the peaceful results of our endeavors, and in that de- 
gree made war outlawed, and have built up a body of con- 
viction as against war and on behalf of peace, and to me the 
one agency above all yet proposed, which will build into the 
thought of the world and create an international conscience, 
establish an international mind, and make the world see a 
light against war, is a court to which the points of dispute 
may be submitted for decision. That decision will be one of 
the guide posts for the building of a higher civilization, to 
determine the thought and the conviction of the world against 
war, and the court, in my judgment, will be the greatest agency 
for that that has yet been suggested. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). 
the Senator from Ohio yield to his colleague? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will not my colleague, before he closes his 
remarks, explain to the Senate and to the country the difference 
in the effect on the development of international law of an 
arbitral tribunal such as the one at The Hagne and a perma- 
nent World Court such as he so ably advocates? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think my colleague was out of 
the Chamber when I contrasted the two. I have already done 
that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I shall yote for the adherence of 
this country to the World Court protocol, first, because I think 
our national interests lie in that direction. Secondly, because 
I believe it is an honorable thing for America to do. Third, I 
believe it is our duty. A nation might ignore its interests, but 
no nation can ignore its national honor or its national duties, 
and if we believe that war ought to be minimized, and it is our 
mission to build a public opinion that will make war impossible 
in time, that will outlaw war because the conscience of the 
world will not stand for it, if we believe that, this is the only 
opportunity I see by which we can accomplish that, and as one 
who would not vote to take this country into the League of 
Nations, I will vote without any hesitancy for the World Court. 

I will vote for the reservations, not because I think they are 
essential, not because I think we would go into the league if 
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we did not adopt them, but I will vote for the reservations only 
to placate that portion of America which is being misled by 
the propaganda that this is a league court, that this is not a 
World Court. This is a league court in the sense that the 
league uses it, and it will be an American court in the sense 
that America will use it, and it will be no more a league court 
than an American court when we shall join. 

I will support the reservations simply to appease the fear 
that has been aroused in the American mind that our adherence 
to the court will send us into the league; but that is the only 
reason why I will vote for the reservations. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business in secret session. 

The motion was agreed to, and the doors were closed. 
After five minutes spent in secret executive session the doors 
were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, January 7, 1926, at 12 o’clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Rerecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 6, 
1926 
PosTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT 
Edward H. Bailey, Danbury. 
Levi C. Frost, Milldale. 
Florence G. Perry, Montville. 
Nellie A. Byrnes, Pomfret, 
Lincoln Taylor, Stamford. 
Robert A. Dunning, Thompson. 


DELAWARE 

Richard F. McClure, Claymont. 

Clarence T. Esham, Frankford. 
INDIANA 

William Graham, Bloomington. 

Leo Yount, Brookston. 

Anton R. Gustafson, Chesterton. 

George W. Overmyer, Culver. 

James Quilliam, Elnora. 

Walter L. Oster, Georgetown. 

Clarence H. Magenheimer, Haubstadt. 

Charles E. Jones, Hazleton. 

John J. Wood, Hobart. 

Willis D. Handley, Monon. 

Mary A. Dooley; Montezuma. 

Irwin Knight, Morgantown. 

Elva P. Loughlin, Odon. 

Lillie Robbins, Oolitic. 

Chester F. Morris, Parker. 

Elmer E. McCarter, Pierceton. 

Albert W. Bitters, Rochester. 

William A. Williams, Rome City, 

Bernice M. Beeks, Urbana. 

Fred G. Kennedy, Whiting. 
MARYLAND 

Lillie M. Pierce, Glyndon. 
MICHIGAN 

Jesse R. Phillips, Auburn. 

Henry 8. Myers, Caro. s 

Glen H. Doyle, Cedar Springs, 

Thomas M. Melvin, Detour. 

Platt A. Mumaw, Marshall. 

Harmon L. Fox, Mayville. 

Glenn W. Davis, Reading. 

Ray S. Cox, Ravenna. ~ 

Nathaniel Lobb; Munising. 

Glenn B. Swiler, Mecosta. 

Ralph W. Clapp, Saugatuck. 
MONTANA 

William J. Fransham, Bozeman. 

NEW MEXICO 
Florence Shelpman, Nara Visa. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Carl E. Peterson, Binford. 

Frank K. Shearer, Dazey. 

Theodore S. Overby, Finley. 

Reinhart Gilbertsen, Glenbufn. 

Hattie M. Leach, Havana, 

Ralph E. Itskin, Hazen. 
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Myron T. Davis, Lisbon. 
William W. Lehman, Rocklake, 
James N. Campbell, Stanley. 
Ada A. Sorenson, Tuttle. 
OHIO 
William Harper, Burton. 
Emory W. Henderson, Dunkirk, 
Asa D. McCoy, Marietta. 
Mayme C. Reed, Metamora. 
Robert J. Simpson, Piney Fork. 
Clara C. Cope, Prospect. 
Randle B. Hickman, Wilberforce. 
Bertus H. Moore, Williamsport. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
George D. Kinkaid, Ebensburg. 
William H. Weston, Gallitzin. 
Jean McPherson, St. Benedict. 
PORTO RICO 
Carmelo Oben, Central Aguirre. 
RHODE ISLAND 
William H. Follett, Howard. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


William A. Ramsdell, Ceredo. 
Albert Kirk, Kermit. 

Joshua E. Buckley, Marlinton. 
Leslie C. Halbritter, Tunnelton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, January 6, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Every good thing in all the world, our heavenly Father, 
is but a single ray of Thy light and love. May we have 
hearts to bless Thee. Thou art the rock of our salvation, the 
foundation of all heavenly vision, and the shepherd of all 
Thy earthly children. With us blessed Lord, things are so 
partial, obscure, and uncertain. We see so often through a 
glass darkly, and so often lose our way. Do Thou help us 
and forgive our delays. May we count this fact to be grandly 
true; namely, that a good deed is a step toward God and a 
reach toward our fellow man. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 

Mr. CELLER, a Representative from the tenth district of 
New York, appeared at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office preseribed by law. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Biils, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled joint resolution of the following title, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 3 

8. J. Res. 20. Providing for the filling of a vacancy in the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of the class 
other than Members of Congress. 


THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIC 11. 

. Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that th.’ use resolve 

itself into Committee of the Whole House on th ate of the 

Union for the further consideration of the Interi: ſepartment 
appropriation bill. 2 
The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Coi tee of the 

Whole House on the state of the Union, with ? 3URTON in 


> chair. 
1 55 9 The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of a bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6707) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ELLIS]. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, in the time allotted to me I pro- 
pose to speak on inland waterways. I shall not present my 
own views but the views of those in authority, with which I am 
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in hearty accord. This is about the ground I shali seek to 
cover. I want to speak of what is happening inland—of certain 
manifestations and demands of the people inland. And then, 
addressing myself more especially to my colleagues of the in- 
land, I want to ask how we, who are charged with the duty to 
represent inland people on this floor, are going to respond to 
those demands. 

There is, as I presume few of us are unaware, throughout 
the vast interior between the Alleghenies and the Rockies a re- 
markable awakening to waterway transportation. It is, of 
course, a reawakening, but in its aspects it is something new 
and unprecedented. 

Heretofore agitations for inland waterways have been local- 
ized and have been prompted largely by competitions between 
trade centers. Starting at high levels of business at dis- 
tributing markets on the rivers, there has been little movement 
outward or downward, little appeal to lower levels of business 
or industry. Neither the primary producers on farms or in 
workshops, in the hinterlands, nor the ultimate consumers out 
in the open spaces haye been much concerned. The present 
movement has started at the grass roots. It is going strong 
from the ground up and from the hinterlands out. Farmers 
occupy the place of leadership in this movement. Well out in 
the front, moreover, are the farmers of the Grain Belt—trans- 
Mississippi to the mountains, St. Louis to Fort Benton. The 
reason for this changed aspect is not far to see. The un- 
matched need of the inland West is cheapened transportation. 
High discriminatory freight rates impose an intolerable bur- 
den upon every activity in every community. From no one, 
whatever his occupation or profession, whether producer or 
consumer, may the burden be wholly lifted. From the farmer, 
none of it is being lifted. He can pass none of it on, for he is 
a primary producer and an ultimate consumer. He is hit first, 
hit last, and hit hardest. He is the alpha and omega of an in- 
tolerable situation. The farming interests of the West un ve 
been late in realizing all of this, but they are keenly aware of 
it now. 

In October last there was a great conyention at Kansas City. 
It was presided over by a farmer. Lately president of the State 
horticultural society, now a member of the State board of 
agriculture of his State, engaged largely in general farming, 
on the directorate of a bank on a “main street,” Mr. Arthur 
J. Weaver, of Falls City, Nebr., was selected upon his peculiar 
qualifications to sound the keynote. I quote one paragraph of 
his address: 


Mississippi River navigation, when fully restored, will serve an em- 
pire. The development of the Missouri River will serve an inland 
empire. The proper development of both these rivers will place the 
Middle West on an equality with other sections now favored by water 
transportation. If this task were as gigantic as the construction of 
the Panama Canal, it should be taken in the interest of the future 
America. ; 


In the resolutions the meeting designated itself a “ confer- 
ence of 1,000 earnest delegates from the seven great agricultural 
Commonwealths popularly designated as the Missouri River 
Valley States.” 

Pointing with pride to the Panama Canal, the meeting never- 
theless viewed with regret that because of it discriminatory 
rates in favor of the two ocean-to-ocean coasts “have resulted 
in a condition harmful to all interests in general and agricul- 
ture in particular in this section of the United States.” 

Having so diagnosed their ailment, these delegates thus pre- 
scribed the remedy: 


To remedy this untoward and un-American situation, we behold one, 
and only one, avenue of relief, and that avenue is the earliest possible 
practicable employment of the great natural waterways in the Missis- 
sippi Valley for transportation of the surplus agricultural products 
of this valley empire from the farm to the southern sea, and thence 
to the markets of the world. 


I shall take occasion in another connection to refer again 
to these resolutions. There was another feature of that meet- 
ing to which I now desire to advert. When the conference 
was called the Secretary of Commerce, Hon. Herbert Hoover, 
was thonghtfully invited to address it. The distinguished Sec- 
retary promptly replied that he would at once from data at 
his command painstakingly survey the whole inland waterway 
situation and investigate all the potentialities myolved; that 
if he so developed a message for the conference he would ap- 
pear and deliver it. He appeared and, as was anticipated, 
delivered a masterly address. In his opening remarks to the 
conference the Secretary expressed his pleasure in speaking 
upon the subject assigned him: 


For— 
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He said— 


the subject is one in which I am deeply interested, and it Is one in 
which the Department of Commerce is enjoined by its organic act to 
assist and promote. 

If we were to make a survey of the many great problems of progress 
which lie before us, the development of our water resources would 
stand in the forefront. For generations we have driven our energies 
in the development of the land. We have done a great job. We have 
done comparatively little with our water resources. To-day we must 
speed the development of our water in its aid to the land—power, 
irrigation, and, above all, transportation. This will test our vision 
and our statesmanship. For we must consider these questions not 
zlone in the light of needs to-day but those beyond our time and 
generation. , 

We have reached a new era in the development of our inland water- 
ways. We need to take a reinyentory of these resources in the light 
ot new facts and of older forces that have been slowly crystalizing 
over recent years, and we have need to adopt new conceptions of them. 
A survey of these forces assures us that if we guide our national poli- 
cles aright we can make this decade mark the rebirth of our waterways. 

We have made great advances in methods of river improvement and 
canal construction. With the depths of water which we can now 
provide we can bring to bear great improvement in design and the 
size of water craft, in methods of-propulsion, and in loading and dis- 
charging cargoes. These inventions and improvements restore to the 
waterways the position of being again the most economical transport 
for many kinds of goods, which advantage they lost to the railways in 
times when they could carry boats of only 3 feet of draft. 


Permit me to quote further and somewhat freely the utter- 
ances on that oceasion of the head of the department of our 
Government specially charged, as he fittingly puts it, to study 
problems which relate to industrial welfare throughout our 
borders : 

Our agriculture and industries are based on higher standards of | 
living than those of foreign competitors, and if we would maintain | 
these standards we must secure the cheapest form of transportation of 
agricultural and industrial products both to domestic and world 
markets. 
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tribute to the cheaper transportation of agricultural and bulk commodi- 
ties over a great hinterland of States. 

In this conception your project for the further improvement of 
the Missonri between St. Louis and Kansas City has a most important 
setting. 


To the last paragraph I have quoted I commend some gentle- 
men who upon this floor in former Congresses have, in crass 
misinformation, shortsightedly carped, croaked, and inveighed 
against the particular stretch of the Missouri River for which 
I have been standing every hour of my intermittent member- 
ship in this House during 20 years. 

I wish time and space would permit me to quote still more 
at length from this great speech of Secretary Hoover. It was 
a public service, for he has compiled a veritable textbook on 
a vital subject. From his place in the administration he spoke 
as one having authority. His utterances have been inserted 
in the Recorp. They should be widely distributed and widely 
read. They cover the whole ground, answer every honest 
question, and resolve every sincere misgiving that may have 
been entertained by anyone with only superficial information 
as to the practicability and the necessity of developing and 
using our great inland rivers. His words, moreover, carried 
assurance to his hearers. Had the joy of the great audience 
who heard Mr. Hoover at Kansas City been manifested in 
song, in unison would have resounded, “ Reinforcements now 
appearing; victory is nigh.” 

This, however, the delegates to that convention did do, as 
did the delegates to a later and larger convention at St. Louis; 
they went out to their homes and constituencies highly re- 
solved upon a veritable crusade for inland waterways. 

Now, Mr. Chairman; gentlemen of this Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and you Members in 
particular, my colleagues of the inland West, what is to be done 
about it? The people out there know what they want, why 
they want it, and when the want it. They know, now that 
they have read the President’s message to this Congress, that 
his Secretary did speak to them with authority, did accurately 
reflect administration views of their problem and of the true 


We must face the provision of more transportation for the Nation. | solution of their problem. The President in his message urges 
Only a quarter of a century hence we must serve an increased 40,000,000 | the completion of a system of trunk lines, modern channels, 
in population, and their traffic will increase faster than their numbers. | “connecting Chicago, New Orleans, Kansas City, and Pitts- 
The terminals and great gateways of our railways already show pre- | burgh,” and that work be prosecuted “on the tributaries,” 
monitory signs of congestion. We shall need vast expansion by rail | thus pithily and pointedly indorsing in entirety the program of 
and water, and the capital cost of this expansion in these regions | his Secretary of Commerce. I make the point that in the 


will be less by water than by rail. | 

Because we will have full employment for both railways and water- 
ways, we can now quit the destructive battle between water-borne and 
rail service for an era of mutual coordination. 

We must find some natural curb upon further congestion of popu- 
lation In the great urban centers through greater diffusion of our 
people throughout the country, and our waterways offer a positive con- 
tribution to this accomplishment. | 

We have to-day behind us a long suspension of national projects 
due to the war and its aftermath. We have recovered a degree of 
economic strength that makes it possible for us to undertake any justi- 
fiable task of national development. 

Most important of all, we must envisage our inland waterways as 
great unified transportation systems, not as isolated units. We must 
concelve and attack their construction as a connected whole, not as a 
collection of disconnected local river and lake improvement projects, 
as has been our habit in the past. Every great transportation system, | 
whether rail, water, or highway, must consist of main trunk lines 
between great centers of population and industry, with collateral feeders 
of gathering and distribution service. 

The topography of our country, the present and future necessities 
of our population, the development we have already accomplished, and, 
above all, the goodness of Providence in our natural water channels 
clearly define for us two such major inland waterway systems—the 
Mississippi system and the Great Lakes system. 

I visualize the Mississippi system as 9,000 miles of connected water- 
ways, a transportation system of which some 3,100 miles are trunk 
lines and 6,000 miles of laterals. That is, a main north-south line 
1,500 miles in length, reaching from New Orleans to Chicago, and 
there connecting with the Great Lakes system and crossing this a great 
east-west trunk line 1,600 miles in length, from above Pittsburgh through 
Cairo to Kansas City. Over a large part of these main stems we can 
maintain 9 feet of depth. 

In addition to these main trunks, we must diligently improve feeders 
through the Tennessee, the Cumberland, the Arkansas, the upper Mis- 
souri, the upper Mississippi, the Monongahela, the Alleghany, and other 
streams to workable depth for modern craft. 

It will serve the vast heart of American agriculture and will place 
great commercial and industrial cities with upward of 7,000,000 people 
in the cheapest of communication with each other and it will con- 


speech and the message is reflected the mandate of the Kansas 
City conference. Listen to the concluding resolution there 
adopted: 


We therefore urge on the Congress of the United States that it 
promptly cnact legislation as will provide for and insure the earllest 
possible completion of all approved inland waterway projects by lump- 
sum appropriation. 


Do we get it? “Legislation” is demanded; not mere piece- 
meal appropriations; “promptly enacted,” not next year; “ to 
provide for and insure completion,” not simply to tend toward 
but “earliest possible completion of all approved inland water- 
way projects”: not some projects, the clamors for which must, 
forsooth, be stilled by measured and stinted allotments. 

Let me interpret into freer English the modest expressions of 
these considerate constituents of ours. Do they not admonish 
that no longer will be tolerated the piddling, procrastinating, 
highly wasteful, wholly inadequate, absolutely unprecedented, 
un-American methods heretofore employed with respect to in- 
land waterway development? Mr. Chairman, the humiliating 
truth is our constituents are completely justified by the dis- ` 
graceful facts of the case. Twenty years ago I voted here for 
the adoption of the Ohio project from Pittsburgh to Cairo. 
The job was, after the manner we have pursued, entered upon 
at once. 

For 20 years we have been pretending to be developing the 
Ohio River. The work is not done. On some reaches it can 
hardly be said to be begun. Meantime the benefits of real, 
practicable navigation and the proper returns on the invest- 
ments in the reaches that have been completed have been 
denied. This is but one instance among multiplied others. J 
select it because, as far as I know, there has been the greatest 
unanimity always as to the Ohio project. And oh, the waste 
of millions in bank anchorage, channel control in the Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, and other lesser streams; works left in- 
complete and so prey to flood waters; all because faith was 
neither pledged nor kept for continuous prosecutions to com- 
pletion of those endeavors. 

I will not enlarge upon the disgraceful reeord we haye writ- 
ten. It is an awful indictment of the efficiency of popular 
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government. But how unprecedented, umAmerican have been 
the policy and the practice! We have deliberately done so in 
no other instance of public works or internal improvements. 
When in 1902 the Panama Canal was projected the President 
was authorized iu the fundamental law to acquire right of way, 
obtain jurisdiction over an appropriate zone, and then to pro- 
ceed, through designated instrumentalities, “to excavate, con- 
struct, and complete an ocean-to-oceau canal.” The Congress 
that passed the fundamental act, contemplating that subsequent 
Congresses would hesitate to undo their work, left little for 
subsequent Congresses to do with respect to the great under- 
taking. Funds were amply provided in advance. To carry the 
work forward to completion the Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized to draw from time to time on the credit of the 
United States. All that spelled a definite purpose—accom- 
plishment, 

But I cite an instance more recent. The national good roads 
program was Initiated In the Sixty-secoud Congress. Action in 
the nature of a preliminury survey was then taken, but, that no 
delay might happen, provision was made that results of the 
survey should be promptly reported. The decisive step was 
taken in the Sixty-fourth Congress by an act authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to proceed “to cooperate with State 
highway departments in the construction of roads.’ The au- 
thorization was not to dillydally, but to proceed, and proceed 
he did. In the act of that Congress appropriations were made 
to become available five years ahead, aggregating $75,000,000, 
In an act of the Sixty-fifth Congress in 1919 the program was 
liberalized, and the work had been then so far expedited that 
further appropriations were required and were made for the 
years 1919, 1920, and 1921, adding to previous appropriations 
$200,000,000, In the Sixty-sevyenth Congress in 1922 appropria- 
tions were further made—three years in adyance, mark you— 
$30,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30. 192%, $65,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 20, 1924, and $75,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925. What was done in the Sixty- 
cighth Congress I have not taken the trouble to ascertain, but 
the work is going forward, and Congress is not holding its 
breath, and the American people are pleased with the progress 
that is being made. 

Iu such fashion the Government in other undertakings has 
gone about the promotion of the gencral welfare. In this one 
class of internal improvements a different policy or utter lack 
of polley has prevailed. The Panama Canal was completed 
before we had a Director of the Budget, but the national pro- 
gram of articulated good roads, as I have observed, the Budget 
notwithstanding, is progressing admirably. Do we hear of 
Budget interference in that regard? There is no suggestion 
that the Congress abdicate in the determination of the inyest- 
ments to be made out of the National Treasury for good roads: 
Ah, Mr, Chairman, I doubt not that General Lord has the 
respect and confidence of eyery Member of this House. We 
delight to honor his Budget recommendations within the range 
of his proper functions; but, with all respect to the present 
occupant of that office, a director of the Budget can no more 
properly dictate or adjudge the investment to be made in the 
developmeut of inland navigation than may the newest justice 
of the pence in the remotest Podunk in America. If this fs 
not so, then for the country’s sake let us abdicate and unload 
our responsibility. If on the other hand we will, as we ought, 
follow the other precedents I hnye cited, we shall do our duty 
and neither bother nor be bothered by the Budget. 

Again, I ask, what are we going to do? The Secretary of 
Commerce, the member of the Cubinet who most appropriately 
shonld do it, has sketched plans and specifications in strict 
uccordance with the mandates of our constituents. The Presi- 
dent has stamped them with his definite approval. If we 
meun to do business at this session the two methods I have 
cited stand us precedents for our guidance. 

The bil of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PORTER] 
reflects the method employed in digging the canal. Shall we 
stand for that? The bill is, I uuderstand, locked in the fond 
embrace of the Committee on Ways and Means. Or shall we 
follow the more recent precedent and make appropriations 
now that will be available from year to year for the periods 
of exrliest possible completion of a definite program? If we 
cin get action, either of these methods of procedure will 
serve, if anly it include the immediate undertaking and carry- 
ing forward of worthy projects not yet fully approved—the 
Missouri, northwest from Kansas City, and the other “ feed- 
ers” detined by the Secretary in his comprehensive plan— 
such action will meet the requirements of the sitnation and 
eunble us to do our duty to these who have sent us here. 
Either of these plans or any other plan that amounts to a 
detinite, prescribed program and will get somewhere, I will 
heartily support, 
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Mr, Chairman, as has been bronght about in the highway 
building to which I haye adverted, I want to see American 
constructive ability, energy, capital, and enterprise organized 
and marshaled to develop and convert our great navigable 
rivers into channels of commerce. To accomplish this a pro- 
gram must be adopted; investments must be definitely made, 
so that assurance will be afforded that work will go continn- 
ously and systematically forward to completion. This will not 
be realized unless we do something else here than quibble over 
the admeasurement of piecemeal, parsimonious allotments from 
year to year—when we know that, if we are unwilling to do more, 
we ought to have the courage to do less, and so quit the prac- 
tice of haphazardly wasting public money. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I appeal to my colleagues of the in- 
land West and remind them that there is crackling at the 
grass roots out there, that we may well incline au ear. 
[Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker haying 
resumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven. 
one of its clerks, announced thut the Senate bad passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

8. 1129. An act authorizing the use for permanent construc- 
tion at military posts of the proceeds from the sale of surplus 
War Department property, and anthorizing the sale of certain 
military reservations, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, 


THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLeNBERGER]. 

Mr. SHUALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, the Nebraska dele- 
gation received this morning a telegrain as follows from the 
governor of our State: 

LIXCOLN, NEBR, January &, 1028. 
Hon. A. C. SHALLENBERGER, 
Honse Office Building, Waahington, D. C.: 

You have been appointed a member of the Nebraska agricultural and 
livestock products committee called to meet at the governor's office at 
4 o'clock Friday afternoon, Junuary 8, to consider matters bearing on 
the welfare of agriculture in this State. 

Aba MCMELLEX, Governor. 


Nebraska, following in the footsteps of Iowa, is calling a 
state-wide conference to consider the critical condition of agri- 
culture at this time, and this, together with the outbreak of 
Senator Carreg, of Kansas, the other day against the rariif 
shows that rebellion against existing conditions is spreading 
very rapidly “out where the West begins.“ 

Iyerything is serene and calm in Washington, but if we 
listen out yonder we will lear the rumble of the coming storm. 

When the last Congress adjourned it was very evident that 
American agriculture was in a bad way and had failed to 
recoyer from the forced liquidation and adverse legislation 
that followed in the wake of the late war. Some of us 
pointed out that freight rates were unfair and excessive as 10 
agriculture and demanded legislation to right that wrong. 
Just before the Sixty-eighth Congress adjourned it passed a 
resolntion directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
investigate the railroad rate structure with the possibility of 
affording agricultural relief. 

Far from securing any relief by this investigation, the rall- 
roads have promptly responded by asking that increase 
freight charges be allowed to those roads that most direvetiy 
serye the farmer, Evidently the carriers are not concerned 
ubout a lack of farm profits. But they insist that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall permit them to increase 
their already swollen revenues, even though consequent pauk- 
ruptey stares the struggling farmer in the face. 

Some of us had told this House, when the matter was up 
for consideration, that the Smith-Hoch resolution would te 
barren of real relief to agriculture. That the investigation 
would only put off the possibility of repeal or amendment of 
the Esch-Cummins law which has so adversely affected the 
prosperity of the great agricultural regions to the westward 
of the Allegheny Mountains, 

I had hoped that the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Coni- 
mittce of this House, seeing the stricken state of agriculture 
and the failure of the railroads to respond to the spirit of the 
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Smith-Hoch resolution, would promptly take up railroad rate 
legisintion as one of its major measures for action by this 
Congress. 

But just before the holidays Secretary Hoover suddenly 
threw into the legislative hopper, by the hand of the Repub- 
lican floor leader, a resolution to investigate the causes and 
effect of the high price of rubber and other articles which we 
import. The resolution was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and the chairman has indicated 
he will call it up for early consideration. There is no question 
but that the price of rubber is high and that British interests 
largely control it. But the great problem that is facing the 
American farmer and the one that should most concern this 
Congress is not the high price of rubber but the lowly state 
of American agriculture. 

And it is not only excessive transportation costs that roh 
the farmer of his share of national prosperity that other lines 
of industry now enjoy. He is caught between the upper aud 


the nether millstones of high tariffs and high freight rates, | 


both when he sells and when be buys. 

The President told the farmers in his Chicago speech that 
the tariff! was beneficial to them, but the report of the re- 
search department of the National Farm Bureau ederation 
declared that the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act is costing the 
farmers of the United States $10 in outgo for every dollar 
they gain by it. 

The hearings conducted by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce during the last Congress on section 15a 
brought out for the first time the fact that agriculture is pay- 
ing more than twice its just share of the revenues that rail- 
roads receive for freight transportation, agriculture furnish- 
ing less tban 9 per cent of the total volume of railroad freight 
traflie and paying over 18 per cent of the revenue the railroads 
receive for freight carried. 

No wonder agricniture is staggering or prostrate under this 
unfair burden while other industries, and especially the car- 
riers, continue to show Increased profits, aud many of them 
pay enormous dividends. 
bank failures that have occurred in recent years, practically 
all of them haye been confined to the agricultural portions of 
the country. It is little wonder that the bankers of Iowa 
summon their Congressmen posthaste to a state-wide caon- 
ference, with n Macedonian cry for help. While disaster 
stalks grimly over the great agricultural prairies of the West, 
the unnual statements of the presidents aud mauagers of in- 
dustrial, manufacturing, and transportation companies show 
greatly inercased profits and dividends for the year just ended. 

A revent report, given ont by the Federal reserve bank at 
Cleveland, Ohio, states that of 63 representative industrial cor- 
porations of the United States reporting for the year 1925 
their net earnings were nearly double those for the same 
period of the previous year, or an actual incrense in net 
profits of 98.3 per cent. Steel manufacturers boast the biggest 
year in history; largest earnings eyer reported by big business 
everywhere. 

The railroads report the greatest freight traffic in history. 
Increased dividends, both in cash payments and stock issues, 
are evident on every hand. As examples, the Michigan Central 
Railroad Co, declares an extra dividend of T% per cent on the 
common stock, in addition to the regular semiannual dividend 
of 10 per cent. The Big Four Railway deciares an increase 
of quarterly dividends paid. 

The five northwestern railroad systems that have been asking 
jucreases in freight rates as a result of the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion show lurge increases in net incomes in their reports filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission for September. The 
Soo heads the list with a gain in profits of 87.5 per cent over the 
previons period for 1924; the Great Northern, 40.7 per cent 
increase; the Northern Pacific, 85.5 per cent; the Chicago & 
North Western, 15.4 per cent; and the St. Puul, 13.3 per cent- 

In the Corn Belt country the railroads have had an especially 
prosperous year, and they have in no wise felt the effect of the 
pear pinic and suffering that has afflicted the farmers and 
bankers in that region. 

For tustunce, the Union Pacitie Railroad, with $220,000,000 
of stock outstanding, shows annual net Incomes as follows: 
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The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Raflroad, owning and con- 
trolling over 10,000 miles of railroads operating throughout the 
Corn Belt country, the same section of our Republic that is now 
ao out to Cougress for help, shows annual net incomes as 

OLLOWS > 


No wondet: thay PF tne thousands at] than business could bear, reduced freight rates horizontally 
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In 192} the stock outstanding of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Rüilroad was increased 800,000,000, which accounts for 
the lower percentages after that year, 

A study of the Interstate Commerce Commission reports 
shows that 71 class 1 roads already reporting for 1925 show an 
increase In net earnings of 144 per cont over that earned for 1924. 

Revenues for 1925 exceed those of any previous year, and the 
net return on a valuation of $20,500,000,000 is 5.46 per cent. 

These earnings are shown during the yeurs when the farm- 
ers out there who pay the freight and muke possible the profit 
of other lines of industry, tucluding the carriers, were facing 
the most drastic deflation and shrinkage in value of thelr 
property that the country has ever experienced. 

No matter how bard the farmer toils nor how fruitful 
mother earth may be to him, under present couditions the 
more he produces the poorer the farmer becomes. The De- 
partment of Agriculture reports the value of the farmers’ 
grain is $708,000,000 less for 1925 than it was for 1924. The 
shrinkage in the value of his total erop production for 1025 
is $447,000,000 below that for the previous year, Towa, with 
a greatly increased corn crop in 1925, is thereby $37,000,000 
poorer than in 1924, and Nebraska finds the value of her farm 
crops worth $62,000,000 less than in 1924, although mother 
nature hus been good to her and given a more generous yield. 

We are continually told by the President not to attempt 
price fixing for the farmer, no matter how sorry his plight. 
Let us consider how favorably the Esch-Cummins law fixed 
the profits of the rallroads. 

In August, 1920, the Interstate Commerce Commission, act- 
ing under what it considered the mandate of section 15-a 
of the Esch- Cummins law, advanced freight rates upon all 
commodities 25 to 40 per cent in designated groups of rail- 
roads, In 1022 the commission, perhaps moved by the cries of 
distress, and because results showed that rates were higher 


10 per cent. Trade and commerce at once revived, and in 
1923 freight traffic broke all records both for volume und 
reyenuue, It is a mutter of record that since the great ad- 
vance in 1920 every time freight rates have been reduced both 
the railroads and the public have profited by it. 

This advance in freight rates, the result of the passage of 


| the Esch- Cummins law, put an additional expense upon the 


commerce of the country for rallroaud transportation of $1,500,- 
000,000 per annum. ‘This money was by law given to the 
railroads. This statement, made in a Ietter from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was bused on the yolume of 
railroad traffic in 1920. The amonnt of excess charges above 
that prevlously paid must be far greater now, because rall- 
road traffic has enormously Increased in volume tu the last 
five years. 

This vast sum has all come ont of the pockets of the pro- 
ducer and the consumer because the middlemen invariably 
pass the Increased charges on to the consumer, and the farmer 
and other producers receive only what is left after all deduc- 
tions for cost of transportation and middlemen's profits are 
made. In five years the public has had more than $5,000,- 
000,000 taken from it by the unfair provisions of the transpor- 
tation act. 

No wonder that the greatest producers of raw material in 
the Nation—the farmer and the soft-coal miner—are stagger- 
ing under the load of this nnfalr burden. The whole principle 
of rate making sought to be established by the present law 
is uusound aud unfair to the public. It is In effect a cost- 
plus plan for railroad operation and rate making, and seeks to 
make a fixed rate of income, the only fact to be considered 
in the fixing of railroad rates. 

No matter how much money the railroads may spend in 
operation costs, they are allowed rates that will afford an 
agreed income. There is no efficient supervision of invest- 
ments, expenditure, operation, or economy. Members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission admit it lias neither the ma- 
chinery nor the means to supervise the efficiency, the economy, 
and the honesty of the operation of the railroads. Therefore, 
extravagance in expeuditures and waste in maungement can 
run riot and still the carriers“ agreed rate of return must be 
paid to them, 

A comparison of the gross earnings and net returns for 
years past show differences that have never been satisfac- 
torily explained. Example: Gross revenues for 1925 were six 
billion one hundred and seventy-five million, with a net return 
of 546 per cent. Gross revenues for 1920, the year of the 
great advance in freight rates, were six billion three hundred 
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and ten million, a greater income than for 1925, but the rail- 
road reports show a net return of only .06 per cent. 

In 1916, with a gross income of only three billion six hun- 
dred and ninety-one million, the railroads made a showing of 
a net return of 5.67 per cent—the largest in 10 years. 

The tremendous shrinkage in net earnings for 1920 is brought 
about by the fact that the railroads reported an increase in 
their operating expense for that year of one billion four hun- 
dred million dollars in excess of preceding years. After they 
were granted an enormous increase in freight rates they re- 
duced their item for operating expenses by a billion dollars in 
succeeding years. There must be something rotten in Wash- 
ington as well as in Denmark. 

Attempts are made to defend the enormous advances in rates 
granted in 1920 by claiming that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under the recapture clause of the transportation 
act, was to be paid part of the excess charges for the purpose 
of maintaining an adequate transportation system for the 
Nation. 

The Supreme Court said in effect that the provisions of 15A 
are justified because of the recapture clause—that it is the 
“key provision.“ But the fact is now disclosed that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has neyer used a dollar paid into 
it under the provisions of the recapture clause to aid any weak 
or struggling railroad. The principle is unconstitutional and 
is now shown to be a fraud and a sham. It is now evident 
that section 15A and the recapture provision are only a pre- 
tense and an excuse for taxing the people unfairly in the in- 
terests of the railroads that carry the vast majority of the 
traffic of the country. 

The Wall Street Journal states the situation very clearly 
when it says: 


The progress of the valuation movement has already been such that 
the carriers are likely to be protected for years to come in the rate 
level they are now working under. with practical immunity from appli- 
cation of the recapture clause until net revenues are substantlally 
greater than they are on any at halt a dozen unimportant roads. 

Earnings produced by basin: ern rates in part on the operating 
costs and the right to an investment return of the Chicago & Great 
Western swell the income of the Burlington and other more effective 
competitors. 


Weber and Field, the famous comedians, used to crack a 
joke upon the practices of corporations. One would ask, 
“What is a corporation, anyhow?’ And the other would reply, 
“A corporation is simply an excuse for not paying your bills.” 
The recapture clause in the transportation act has been an 
excuse for both taking and keeping enormous earnings from the 
pockets of the people which the courts would not otherwise 
have permitted to have been taken from them. It has never 
served any useful purpese in assisting so-called weaker railroads. 

The claim that railroad rates must be high enough to enable 
the carriers to earn 6 per cent interest, either as a whole or in 
groups, which is an entirely new principle of law written into 
the Esch-Cummins Act, has enabled certain roads in different 
groups to fatten themselves upon excessive freight rates while 
agriculture, which furnished the great volume of their traffic, 
continues to starve. 

Example: In 1921 deflation and consequent bankruptcy pre- 
vailed throughout the agricultural regions of the Central West. 
That was the year the farmer could not pay his taxes 
nor discharge his debts. He was afraid to meet his banker 
because he could not pay the notes he owed him, and the 
banker was afraid to meet the farmer for fear he might ask 
for his deposit or to borrow more money. 

Let in that desperate time for the farmer and the banker of 
the Middle West section 15A, working together with the recap- 
ture clause of the Esch-Cummins law and its cost-plus plan of 
railroad rate making, enabled the railroads that served that 
sorely stricken country to pile up enormous earnings. With 
teamwork between section 15A and the recapture clause it does 
not matter to the railroad managers whether the Iowa or 
Nebraska farmer receives 25 cents or $1 a bushel for his corn. 
The railroad rates for moving that corn to market are the 
same. Corn and wheat may go up or down in price, the 
farmer and banker can sink or swim, the Esch-Cummins law 
provides a rule that guarantees that railroad rates shall be 
always steady and always profitable. 

Example: The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
owns and controls more than 10,000 miles of well-managed and 
efficiently operated railroad lines. It serves about the best 
farming country in America. A study of its reports show the 
excessive earning power of section 154 and the recapture 
clause—which, by the way, has never recaptured a cent from 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
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In 1921, the year when hundreds of thousands ef farmers 
in the West were broke or going broke, when they could not 
pay their taxes nor meet their debts at the bank, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. declared a dividend of $104,- 
000,000 upon the one hundred and ten millions of the outstanding 
stock of that system. Forty-four millions of this dividend was 
in cash and sixty millions was in stock. And that stock was 
worth not $100 per share, as printed upon its face, but actually 
worth $150 upon the open market; so that, in fact, the divil- 
dend was more than the entire value of all the stock Issued to 
build that great railroad system. 

This enormous dividend was made possible from profits paid 
to the corporation by those who used its transportation service. 
Before the railroad commission permitted the stock of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. to be increased in 
amount that railroad showed annual earnings of over 25 per 
cent; or, in other words, in every four years the people whom. 
the road served paid it for transportation the entire cost of 
the outstanding stock of the system. 

It is of little use to try to aid the farmer with schemes for 
wider markets abroad or cooperative selling at home if we 
permit any possible benefits to be taken from him by excessive 
transportation charges to those markets and by tariff taxes on 
the things he must buy in return. 

Agricultural production in America is sufficient in volume. 
The ultimate consumer is paying a price that should leave the 
producer a living profit if transportation charges and middle- 
men’s profits did not take so large a toll. We of the West in 
former years suffered from hot winds that an unkindly summer 
sent us. But to-day American agricultural prosperity is dried 
up at the source by the withering drought of the Fordney tariff 
bill and the Esch-Cummins railroad law. [Applause.] 

Under the leave to extend my remarks I append the fol- 
lowing: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
, BUREAU or STATISTICS, 


Washington. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., net earnings and dividends, 
1918-1924 
Capital | Dividend 
$110, $39,100 | 188, 867, 128 
110, 839, 100 18,867, 123 
110, 839, 100 1 8, 867, 128 
170, 836, 900 | 104, 925, 917 
170, 837, 000 + 17, 083, 700 
170, 837,400 | 417,083, 735 
170, 837,800 | 4 17,083, 765 
Paid in q ene 8 $2,216,782. 
Includes one 2 d of — pen and a stock dividend of $60,000,000 on iper 


value of $110,839,100, & 5 dividend of 
cash dividend of $8,541,845 (regular) 


$170,836,900, 
è Paid in N dividends of $8,541,850. 
Sener ae $8,541,865-on par value of 220257 500 and $8,541,870 on par value of 
7 
ê Includes $8,541,875 on par value of $170,837,500 and $8,541,890 on par value of 
$170,837,800. 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. net earnings, 1918-1925 


541,755 on par value of $170,835,100, and a 
of $25,625,535 (extra) on par value of 


GRAIN REPORT SHOWS CORN 


CROP VALUES DROP $708,000,000—-FEDERAL 
VALUED AT $764,288,000 LESS THAN IN 1924 


(By the Associated Press) 

Despite larger yields, the gross value of last year's grain crops in 
the United States decreased $708,000,000, as compared with the pre- 
vious. year. 

Department of Agriculture figures made public yesterday gave $53,810,- 
713,000 as the value for the grain crops, and showed a large deficit 
in the price of the corn crop, which was placed at $1,956,226,000, 
as compared with $2,270,564,000 in 1924. The total value of all 
crops was given as $9,615,488,000, exclusive of nursery and greenhouse 
products and forest products of the farm. This represented a shrink- 
age of $447,000,000 under the 1924 figures. ~ 
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Texas led in the value of all crops, the total for that State being 
$799,330,000, based on December 1 prices. Iowa's crops were the 
second most valuable, being priced at $477,004,000, while California 
was third, with $469,359,000, 


NEBRASKA 1925 CROP VALUES 

Nebraska crop values are $62,000,000 below last year, according to 
preliminary estimates of the State and Federal Division of Agricul- 
tural Statisties. A short wheat crop and lower corn price accounts 
for this. The situation should improve with increased feeding opera- 
tions. 

Preliminary figures on 1925 crops based on December prices give a 
total value of $297,000,000, as compared to $359,000,000 for the same 
crop a year ago. This is a decrease of $62,000,000 in crop values. 

Lower prices of all grain crops except wheat accounts for the slump 
in total values. The average price of corn is 60 cents, against 91 
cents a year ago. In spite of the larger production the total value 
dropped from $185,000,000 to $139,000,000,. Wheat dropped from 
$70,000,000 to $47,000,000, due to the short crop. Oats slumped 
$5,000,000. 

Hay crops, although below last year in production, are worth more. 
Tame hay is valued at $40,000,000, against $35,000,000 last year. 
Wild hay is worth $17,000,000, against $15,000,000 last year. Potatoes 
are valued at $12,000,000, against $5,000,000 last year. 

Sugar beets will bring about the same unléss present prices are 
advanced. 

Since 75 per cent of the wheat is sold, there is not much chance 
to realize on a possible higher price. The possibility of higher cash 
corn prices will depend upon the future status of feeding operations 
which to date have fallen below last year. 

The most encouraging factor in the Nebraska situation is that the 
bulk of the corn and hay is marketed through the livestock route. So 
far, crops fed to livestock are bringing much better returns than those 
sold as cash crops. Greater activity in feeding operations will ad- 
vance corn prices. While this will reduce the margin of profit for 
feeders, the general situation will improve with a moderate increase in 
feeding livestock. 


A CAMPAIGN SLOGAN 


Boundless prosperity in the East; bankruptcies, frozen credits, and 
closed banks in the West and Middle West.—Omaha Bee. 

It might almost be made into a slogan for the coming congressional 
campaign. Nels Updike’s candidates for Congress might shout, for 
example : 

“ Peace in the East; war in the West—tbank God for Coolidge!” 

Or what have you? 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield one min- 
ute to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM}. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record by printing therein an edi- 
torial and a news item from the Baltimore Sun on the Army 
and Navy football game. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object—and I do not intend to object—I do not think the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD ought to be used for reprinting editorials 
from any newspaper. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, does this relate to the question of where the next foot- 
ball game is going to be? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It relates to that question, not as to 
where it is to be held, but it is a statement issued by the Mary- 
land Members of this House that it ought not to be interfered 
with by any polities or any combination of Members or any 
other influence. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I appeal to the gentleman not to insert 
this at this time. We are trying to get that game to Chicago, 
and if we are going to begin by putting things of that kind 
into the Recorp with reference to the game 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, this 
is general debate, and if I can not get it in this way I have a 
right to ask time and read it into the Recorp, 

The CHAIRMAN. That question will be decided when it 
arises. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to ap- 
proach consideration of Alaska and existing conditions there 
from three angles: 

First. Its attractions to the tourist. 

Second. Its commercial activities and possibilities. 

Third. The Government's position. 

It was my pleasure to make a most delightful visit to the 
Territory during the past summer. It has many attractions 
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to the tourist. The delightful inland voyage, consuming a 
week's time, between Seattle and Seward is as pleasant a trip 
as one can find at sea. The scenery enroute is charming—rug- 
ged hills, snoweapped peaks, and, above all, the near approach 
to one of the great wonders of nature, the Columbia Glacier. 
The scenery throughout Alaska is most picturesque. One need 
not visit Norway to see the midnight sun. I shall always re- 
member the peculiar delight of a beautiful sunset at Cordova 
at midnight. 

The trip from Seward to Fairbanks of 500 miles over the 
Alaska Railroad is also well worth while—impressive scenery 
and a vast wilderness. 

An automobile ride of over 300 miles from Fairbanks to 
Chitina, while very strenuous, is worth taking once, with em- 
phasis on the “ once.” 

Nothing can be more novel than the ride on a flivver on rails 
of 115 miles down the Copper River to Cordova. 

Altogether, Alaska is a most delightful place for the tourist. 
However, he can not be a means of support to the Territory, as 
there are only very limited accommodations, and the time dur- 
ing which tourists can visit the country is brief. 

There are also serious drawbacks, principally the continuous 
rain and the worst mosquitoes the world knows, even thriving 
best beside the glaciers. 

A brief reference now to the commercial possibilities of 
Alaska. The lure of gold gave Alaska its great publicity. 
Thousands rushed there during 1898 and 1899 thinking it would 
prove the Eldorado of the world. But few succeeded and bore 
the hardships of the prospector. His day has gone by. There 
are at present certain prosperous mining enterprises managed 
by such great companies as the United States Smelters and the 
owners of the Kennecott mines. 

The other commercial industry of Alaska that is worth 
while is the fisheries. This is being carried on very success- 
fully, although the employment is temporary and people are 
brought from the Pacific coast during the active season. It 
therefore can not be said that At offers any possibility of de- 
velopment of population. I commend most highly the Gov- 
ernment supervision of the fisheries and the present law, 
known as the White Act, in honor of its author, Congressman 
Wuite of Maine, 

Naturally there are great opportunities for securing fur, 
at which the trappers and traders do very well. 

Other industries can not, to my mind, be successfully car- 
ried on under existing conditions. 

To consider Alaska as an agricultural region is ridiculous. 
The southeast corner has some productive land, but anyone 
going to Alaska to farm would never be obliged to find a 
market for surplus crops. 

With the exception of one development now under way, 
practically all of these lines of occupation are carried on 
along the coast or by transportation lines owned by the com- 
panies. So none of the great expenditures of the Govern- 
ment can be charged against them. 

We hear a great deal about Alaska coal. Let me give you 
an illustration concerning it. I happened to be standing on 
the wharf at Cordova. There were three freight cars loaded 
with bagged coal on the track. On inquiry I found this was 
coal shipped from British Columbia in Canadian vessels to 
be used at our Government radio station, about 5 miles from 
Cordova. If the coal of Alaska can be commercially mined 
and is of good quality, will some Member kindly inform me 
why the Government itself should purchase foreign coal and 
bring it into Alaska for its own use? 

The third item is the one wherein Congress is naturally 
interested. I do not hesitate to say that altogether too much 
money is being spent by the Federal Government in Alaska. 
There are about 20,000 white people there, and for this num- 
ber we are expending $11,000,000 annually. 

In the bill before us there are several items for Alaskan 
appropriations, the largest one the deficit for the support of 
the Alaska Railroad. The construction of the road originally 
was a stupendous mistake. I question the value of its mainte- 
nance. It runs 500 miles between Seward and Fairbanks, 
both towns of about 2,000 inhabitants. There is a railroad 
town en route called Anchorage, another settlement having 
an excellent Government hotel named after our distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Curry, of California. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, do I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that he thinks the purchase of 
Alaska by the United Stafes was a mistake? $ 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, no; but the building of this rail- 
road was a tremendous mistake. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. But before discussing the 
question of the railroad, I thought there was some reference 
in the gentleman’s remarks to 20,000 people in Alaska and 
the amount of money that was being expended by the Gov- 
ernment for their benefit, the inference being that Alaska was 
an unprofitable investment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Iam very glad the gentleman interrupted 
me, if that is the inference that he obtained. I had no inten- 
tion of saying that our ownership of Alaska was not a good 
proposition, What I did say was that we are expending there 
annually $11,000,000 and that there are 20,000 white people for 
whom it is being expended. That is the annual cost to the 
Government of the upkeep of Alaska. Alaska cost us, as the 
gentleman well knows, $7,200,000 in 1867, and was purchased 
through Secretary Seward. I am not questioning the merits of 
that original expenditure at all. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman enumerates 
all of these disadvantages and not very many redeeming advan- 
tages, and the inference would naturally be from the gentle- 
man’s address, I thought, that we had made a bad purchase 
after all. 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; I do not think so. I think Alaska is 
well worth what it cost us to purchase originally. It is well 
worth its retention because of its strategie position and the 
value of it to the Government in that respect. What I am 
criticizing are the business methods or the lack of business 
methods in carrying on the Government in Alaska. Do I make 
myself clear to my colleague? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman re- 
sumes the thread of his remarks, may I ask one question from 
a medical standpoint. The gentleman has referred to the large 
mosquitoes in Alaska. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. May I ask the gentleman if the female of 
the anopheles yariety, which produces malaria, is among those 
enormously big mosquitoes? , 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, I do not know as to the malarial- 
breeding qualities. I can only testify myself positively as to 
the mighty disagreeable features of their continual presence. 
One can not stop anywhere for five minutes in Alaska before 
these hordes of enormous long-legged and long-billed fellows are 
active. I never saw anything in the world like it in the mos 
quito line. As I say, you can not stop for five minutes in 
Alaska without these swarms of insects bearing down on yon 
and surrounding you. You are obliged to wear some protective 
headgear in order to haye any kind of comfort. The strange 
thing about it is that they thrive so well just next to icebergs 
and glaciers. 

Mr. KINDRED. If one escapes the anopheles, or female 
variety, he is fortunate. 

Mr. TREADWAY. They are very large and bad there, but 
I do not think they are quite as large as the gentleman's medi- 
eal phraseology, if I may so describe his language. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. As I understand the gentle- 
man's statement, there are 20,000 white people up there, at an 
expense of $11,000,000. If the whole Nation spent in propor- 
tion, it would be $66,000,000,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. I have that very comparison to 
make, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The truth of the business is that the only 
census we have to go by is the census of 1920. That census 
gives a population of 27,000 white people and approximately 
27,000 Indians, making in all 54,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; I said white people, and I think if 
the gentleman will consult the latest authorities he will find 
that I am correct. I am not questioning the official census. 
It is a difficult thing to make a census of Alaska. But I think 
if the gentleman will consult the authorities of the Interior 
Department he will find that my statement of 20,000 white 
people at the present time will be confirmed. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it not a fact that the Government's policy 
of driving the citizens of Alaska from the fishing grounds by 

granting exclusive rights to the canners is the cause of the 
falling off in the white population in the Territory? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; I can not agree with the gentleman 
at all in that conclusion. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think that is correct. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That-may be; but the gentleman and I 

differ in our opinion of the matter. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentile- 
man yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I understood you to answer the 
question of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS] 
by Saying that you do not look upon the purchase of Alaska 
as a bad purchase, but you were questioning the administra- 
tion of it? 

Mr. TREADWAT. Yes. That is my idea. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Has the gentleman made some 
suggestions as to how we could change it? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Another suggestion: The Secre- ` 
tary of the Interior, as I understand it, in his report states 
that if we abandon the railroad we are abandoning Alaska, 
and it is a question as to whether or not we want to abandon 
Alaska, not a question of abandoning the railroad. Do you 
take that matter up? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. Let me touch on that just a 
moment. The railroad runs, as the gentleman well knows, 
from Seward to Fairbanks, 500 miles north, practically in the 
wilderness. The commercial value of Alaska, to my mind, 
is entirely on the seacoast, The only material benefit that 
I can see in the present continuation of the railroad over 
500 miles is the possibility of coal development—which I do 
not think is probable under the conditions as I see them 
there—and the development of the use of the timberlands. 
There is no large timber there. The only chance in that sec- 
tion of using the timber is for wood pulp, and until our con- 
servation laws are changed and until there ceases to be 
opportunity to get wood pulp at a more convenient market I 
do not think there will be any material development along that 
line. 

I will say this to the gentleman from Colorado, that I can 
not see the great future in Alaska that we continually hear 
of, for which we must continue this expenditure of millions of 
dollars, Perhaps my vision is defective. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Have you any idea of the 
values? 3 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have the figures. They are obtainable, 
of course. They are on record. No doubt our friend sitting 
over there, the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND], can 
supply the gentleman. I have seen pamphlets, some of which 
I have in my office, showing the entire values. They are very 
large. 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. If the gentleman is consid- 
ering the Alaskan expenditures and measuring them by the 
population, should not the picture be able to show also the 
production? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not question the expenditure of 
money where that production comes from. As I have already 
stated, it is along the coast. The greatest expenditure of gov- 
ernmental money in Alaska is in the interior, where even these 
20,000 white people do not live. They live in Seward, Ketchi- 
kan, Juneau, and elsewhere along the coast. The gentleman 
can ask my friend, the Delegate from Alaska, what proportion 
of the population of Alaska is off the seashore. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We haye expended large 
sums of money for the Panama Canal, but not many people live 
there. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Oh, that is not comparable with the ex- 
penditures for the upkeep of Alaska. In fact, I would say to 
my friend that if I am not in error the Panama Canal is to-day 
supporting itself. It is more than self-supportings Alaska is 
not, and will never be. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TREADWAY. I am always glad to yield to my friend. 
Mr. RANKIN. The wealth taken out of Alaska is largely, 


as the gentleman says, taken along the seacoast. The fisheries 
yield $40,000,000 a year, or about that amount, but the Gov- 
ernment does not get any of that except through the income tax 
paid by the canners. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. When we are told of the enormous 
sums taken out of Alaska we should remember that they are for 
private benefit, not for the benefit of the Government. 

Companies that are carrying on the fisheries and companies 
that are carrying on mining are getting that large return and 
not the United States Government. In other words, we are 
subsidizing those companies. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think so; but does not the gentleman think 
that if we would reverse our policy with reference to the fish- 
eries of Alaska and use them for the benefit of the people who 
want to go there and live, as they do in British Columbia and 
in other fishing countries, we would have a larger population 
in Alaska and at the same time derive more revenue? 
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Mr. TREADWAY. I think there is something worth while 
in the gentleman's suggestion. However, to my mind, you will 
have a great deal of trouble in finding people who are willing 
to go to Alaska to reside. For instance, I have spoken of the 
midnight sun. It is a very delightful experience to be there 
with no such thing as darkness. It is a very remarkable expe- 
rience to have daylight for 24 hours; but we must remember 
that at this time of the year it is 24 hours of night, and who 
wants that sort of a place to live in? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman that I covered 
practically the same ground he covered, and I found that the 
people who are in Alaska now want to live there; they want 
to make their homes there and rear their families there. 

Mr. TREADWAY. They are welcome to my chance. 

Mr. RANKIN. But they are driven from the fishing grounds 
by these canners that now control fish production. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That, I think, would lead us into a line 
of discussion on which I do not care to enter. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman that I think that 
is the most important question with reference to Alaska, and 
one which this House ought to take up, study, thrash out, and 
settle definitely, because on it depends the future of the Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. All I care to say with reference to the 
fisheries matter is this: That the recent legislation which bears 
the name of our colleague from Maine [Mr. WEITE], to which 
I have just referred, is controlling the present fishery system, 
as far as I can see, very thoroughly. 

The laws to-day, so far as the continuation in the future of 
the fishing industry is concerned, are good. They are intended 
to prevent extermination of the industry, but as to the merits 
of who may or may not catch the fish for canning, I do not care 
to discuss at this time. 2 

Mr. RANKIN. I understood the gentleman to say that they 
import their labor from California. 

Mr. TREADWAY. They have to do that because there is 
nobody else there to do it. 

Mr. RANKIN. But it seems to me that if the policy were 
reversed with reference to the fishing industry, they would 
have people there the same as they have them in British 
Columbia and other fishing territories. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, my friend, perhaps, has a vision 
of Alaska which I have not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Would not the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts say that the question as to who has that opportunity 
is the all-important question on fisheries? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Would I say that? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I must confess that as an ordinary 
tourist I was not exploring those fundamental questions. I 
saw the fisheries in operation, and I saw the practical effect 
of the White Act. I would be very glad, if time permitted, 
to describe the operations, but as far as the fundamental 
question is concerned, I prefer not to discuss it because I con- 
fess I do not believe I have sufficient information to do so. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is not the question of the oppor- 
tunity all that is involved in the controversy in Alaska? 

The courts of the United States hold, and the Supreme 
Court holds, that the question of opportunity is the all-im- 
portant question in connection with the conservation of fish; 
that the right of the individual is more important than the 
fish supply itself. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have no doubt that the information 
which the Delegate gives us is accurate, because he has an 
opportunity to know those things very much better than I 
have. 

Next to the extravagance of the upkeep of the railroad is the 
construction of roads and trails. I drove three days over the 
Richardson Highway seeing at least 250 men at work with 
the very best of road machinery, expending Government 
money without an inhabitant to use the road. There are not 
100 people living on the Richardson Highway. 

What would the road-construction people of our States say 
if we wanted to carry on a highway-construction system, 
either in New England, New York, Texas, or any of the rest 
of our great country and could not show over 100 people 
living along the line to use that road of over 300 miles in 
length? Think of the absurdity of it and think of the waste 
of Government money. 

Out of the 20,000 white population of the Territory, 3,000 
of them are on the Government pay roll and 3,000 more clam- 
oring to get on. 

The difficulty with the government of Alaska is that it is 
handled by nine different executive departments here in Wash- 
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ington. It is the worst example of paternalism in govern- 
ment I have ever seen. 

There is nothing equal to the paternalism of Alaska, and I 
am surprised that those hardy men up there want to feel that 
all they need is a little paltry salary from the Federal Goy- 
ernment here. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman will yield, how many of 
those employees did the gentleman find accredited to Alaska 
lived in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have not had that point in mind, but 
there are a good many salaried people here, I realize. My 
statement is that of the 20,000 whites living in Alaska, 3,000 
of them living there are on the Government pay roll. 

Mr. RANKIN. It has been some time since I investigated 
it, I will say to the gentleman, but it has been charged that 
the heavy end of the Alaskan pay roll is in the District of 
Columbia. 

Eni TREADWAY. I do not think that is borne out by the 
cts. 

Mr. RANKIN. And they are employees of various bureaus 
Hees are probably hampering the Territory instead of help- 

g it. 

Mr. TREADWAT. I had the pleasure of meeting groups of 
men in different towns that I visited—they call them cities by 
courtesy, but they are not cities, only small towns or villages, 
They are a very hospitable set of people and delightful to 
meet. If you go into a group of 20 men in any town in Alaska, 
19 of them, I will guarantee, are on the Goyernment pay roll 
in some capacity or other. I do not think that is good gov- 
ernment. 

The use of the Alaska Railroad should be very materially 
curtailed, trail construction and road building out of the towns 
should be stopped, Government positions vacated, and the 
whole management of the Territory placed under the Interior 
Department with the governor directly in charge of all gov- 
ernmental affairs, supervised by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] asked me what 
I thought was a partial cure of this situation, and here it is: 
Get your Government functions centered in one responsibie 
head and not have nine divisions up there for 20,000 people, 
but have one governmental agency responsible to the Federal 
Government for the conduct of Alaskan affairs. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Is not that very largely the 
solution of this matter; that is, the Alaskan problem? 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is my thought about it, I would say 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There are some 36 bureaus, 
more or less, operating in Alaska, and nobody can accomplish 
anything with all this labyrinth of bureaucracy up there. If 
we could wipe out all of that meddling in everything by all 
the departments of the Government, as the gentleman says, and 
put the entire management and control of everything in 
Alaska all under one bureau of the Department of the In- 
terior we would at least have some system to begin with, 
some head and some direct responsibility and some coordina- 
tion and much more economy and less waste, would we not? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is one reason why I asked to ap- 
pear before the gentleman’s committee, as he will recall. I 
said to the Subcommittee on the Interior Department bill of 
the Appropriations Committee, when the bill was before that 
committee being written up by the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Taytor] and his colleagues, under the chairman, Mr. 
Cramton, “ you can not lay your hand on this thing.” I have 
asked permission to appear before various subcommittees of 
the Committee on Appropriations. Your subcommittee handles 
the railroad. The War Department subcommittee handles 
these trails and highways and the Post Office Department 
handles the star routes, and so it goes. You can not lay your 
hand on the actual governmental function, and therefore I 
say you have got to start at the foundation and rewrite your 
organic act. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. But in the meantime our Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has no authority to do anything ex- 
cept to appropriate the money. 

Mr. TREADWAY. One reason I-asked for this time was to 
call the uttention of the House to that very situation. You are 
obliged to follow this routine procedure in making these ap- 
propriations because there is the law. Somebody has got to 
undertake this job of getting at the bottom of conditions in 
Alaska and rewriting the organic act. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. And that is a matter of legislation. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Absolutely a matter of legislation. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think it would be well if the 
gentleman would refer to the illustration which he and I dis- 
cussed along this line before our subcommittee. Namely: 
“Suppose the Pennsylvania Railroad to-day owned everything 
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in Alaska, all property and rights of every kind belonged to 
that one corporation, the question is, What would they do with 
it?” We agreed that the first thing they would do would be 
to coordinate and systematize it all, and put it under one 
management, 

Mr. TREADWAY. 
would have built it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Probably not, but that has gone 
by now. That is water that has gone over the wheel. Con- 
gress has built that railroad, as we then believed, for the 
opening up and for the welfare of Alaska. It is not now a 
theory but a condition that confronts us, and the question is 
what to do with Alaska. Every patriotic American is inter- 
ested in that. I am absolutely not in favor of abandoning 
that country, under any circumstances, 

Mr. TREAD WAT. No; and I am not either. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, The question is what shall we 
do with it, what is the best and most businesslike thing for 
Congress to do now under present conditions; and I would be 
glad if the gentleman would tell this House what his ideas 
are about that, because we all appreciate his judgment. 

Mr. TREAD WAN. My time is very nearly exhausted, and I 
shall haye to ask for additional time, I am afraid. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will be pleased to grant the 
gentleman 10 minutes additional. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman and appreciate 
his courtesy. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] 
kindly asked me what I would consider to be the best way of 
handling the railroad situation. That question came up in 
his subcommittee. 

It is a hard question to answer because, as the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] so well said, the fact that we 
made a mistake is well admitted by practically everybody in 
ever having built the railroad where we did; but it is there. 
There is very little obligation, as I see it, for its maintenance. 
There is a slight business obligation in possibly running out 
to Fairbanks that ought not to be overlooked in the final 
adjustment of the railroad problem. On the other hand, for 
the amount of traffic that my vision can see coming from that 
500 miles of wilderness, there is no occasion for an appro- 
priation of $1,750,000 annually from the Federal Treasury for 
the support of the road purely as a deficiency in trying to 
keep it running 365 days in the year. I stated before the 
subcommittee, as the gentleman will remember, that part of 
that was on glacial formation. The manager of the road 
was at the hearing and. took exception to my saying that it 
was on glacial formation, but he did admit, as the gentleman 
will recall, that it was where the snow slides would fall 
down and be of such tremendous weight as to carry the road 
out. There is also a great deal of wooden construction over 
brooks and streams there which is gradually being replaced. 
A storm or flood is liable to come down there any time and 
sweep a great deal away. It may be worth while for the 
Government to keep up that sort of thing, but this very 
gentleman, Mr. Noel W. Smith, loaned to our Government by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, a very practical railroad man 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Arentz). The time of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 10 minutes additional. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Smith, a very practical man, told 
me that his problem there was not to meet expenses, but to 
see how much he could reduce the losses. That is not a very 
inviting situation for the Government to feel that all we can 
possibly expect to do is to reduce losses. I must say also 
that if we are to maintain that road I hope Mr, Smith -will be 
the man to conduct it, because he is certainly a practical 
railroad man and is interested in the road. On the other 
hand, he is such a practical man that he knows there is sure 
to be a deficiency there, and the illustration of the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad comes back again. What would become of 
either the president or the directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad if at any time they should ever have suggested to 
their stockholders that the Pennsylvania Railroad construct 
a line of railroad of 500 miles in length between two towns of 
2,000 population with practically nothing between terminals? 
1 55 MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is perfectly apparent that those gen- 
tlemen would have been relieved of their positions by the stock- 
holders. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have been very much interested 
in the gentleman's able speech, and I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether, so far as he knows, anyone has undertaken to 
make a draft modifying the present act so that the evils which 
the gentleman discusses may be obviated? 


My first suggestion was that they never 
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Mr. TREADWAY. I am about to ce. xe to that point in ref- 
erence to the President's recommendations to Congress in his 
message of a few weeks ago. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The question is who is going to 
do it? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The Committee on Territories. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. We can make speeches here in- 
definitely 

Mr. TREAD WAT. That is true. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But matters of importance will not 
be taken care of in that way. s 

Mr. TREADWAY. I agree with the gentleman, and that is 
right in line with the position of the gentleman from Colorado. 
At the present time we are in routine, but my purpose in calling 
the matter to the attention of the House is in the hope that it 
might reach the ears of those who are in power to suggest and 
offer remedial legislation. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. I voted against the building of the road. 

Mr. TREADWAY. So did I, and am glad I did. 

Mr. BYRNS. But the Government has inyested there about 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentlemangspeaks of the losses, and I 
think it very clear to anyone who has thought about the matter 
and is in position to know that it never will be a profitable 
enterprise; but in view of the fact that so much money has been 
spent does the gentleman advocate abandoning it wholly? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; I have already said I would not 
advocate the abandonment of it completely. But I am enough 
of a Yankee, having been born and bred in New England, to 
hate to throw a good dollar after a bad one. 

Mr. BYRNS. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman; but 
there has been quite a number of changes made in the manage- 
ment of the road, and they have neyer been able to make it 


pay. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And they never will; they do not claim 
that they can. I ask the gentleman this question: We have 
expended $60,000,000 in construction; does he think that we 
should continue to sink money at the rate of a million and 
a half dollars every year in order to get some use out of the 
$60,000,000 that we have lost? Let me say to the gentleman 
that that loss is based on the actual running expenses, and 
not a dollar against the interest that we have also lost. 

Mr. BYRNS. I see the force of the gentleman's argument. 
We have spent an immense sum of money there; and in view 
of the claim being made that it is of value to develop the 
country there even though it is operated at a loss of several 
hundred thousand dollars a year, does he not think we should 
have a railroad? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; but, as I say, I am opposed to send- 
ing a good dollar after a bad one. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRHADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman that I am a 
member of the Committee on Territories and voted against 
the last $7,000,000 appropriation to finish the road. I have 
realized for years just what the gentleman is talking about 
now. But what does the gentleman think about the propo- 
sition of transforming the rolling stock of the road and using 
a small motor-driven car to relieve the Government of the 
burden of running heavy freight and passenger trains? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think the gentleman’s suggestion is 
an excellent one. If there is any way to reduce the cost of 
the operating expenses we ought to do it. 5 

Mr. RANKIN. I suppose the gentleman does not advocate 
tearing the track up? 

Mr. TREAD WAI. No. I had a talk with Mr. Smith in 
regard to the upkeep of the road in the winter. It entails 
great expense to keep the track open in the wintertime, but he 
said that they must keep their personnel up, and the only way 
to do it was by annual employment. I think a great saving 
can be made with less use of the road in the winter than in 
the summer. If there is any way of operating the road in such 
a way as to save expense, I think we should doit. I think the 
matter of gasoline-driven motor cars is worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Mr. RANKIN. Running automobiles over the track with 
flanged wheels? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; I know; I had a ride in one on 
another road. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am not acquainted, out- 
side of the Delegate to Alaska, with five people in Alaska. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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I am not fully acquainted with the conditions there, but I have 
no doubt there has been more or less losses, but I understood 
the gentleman from Massachusetts to say that when he found 
a village containing 20 people, 19 of them were on the pay roll. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I said a group of 20 men. I think per- 
haps I may have exaggerated a little, but it is not an unfair 
proportion. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman is making an 
address meant to be an educational talk for the benefit of the 
United States on which legislation may be founded, and I 
thought possibly in the interest of accuracy the gentleman 
might want to modify his statement. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will be glad to explain what I intended 
to say. Perhaps what I did say was a slight exaggeration, but 
this is the fact: I was courteously received by the citizens 
everywhere and was asked in one evening among a group 
of men who were chatting in a clubroom where there were 20 
or 25. Here was the judge, and there was the city marshal, 
and here the district attorney, and there the fishing man, here 
the mining man, and so on, so I do not think my statement was 
overstated. I am also quite confident the men not on Uncle 
Sam's pay roll were anxious to take the places of those already 
there. 

I did say this to them, that outside of the city of Washing- 
ton in all my experience I never had seen so many Government 
officials as were in the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No doubt it was a very 
distinguished gathering in honor of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, it was a very pleasant one at 
least. 

We have little conception of the vastness of Alaska. It is 
12 times as large as the State of New York. It is as large 
as our whole country east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio River. 

The Alaskan boomer will tell you the country has great 
possibilities. I reply that you never can increase Alaska’s 
population as long as there is the chance of the American to 
make a living within the boundaries of the United States. 
Nor will the population gain while the present timber con- 
servation continues. 

It is time Congress took notice of the load we are carrying 
for that very meager population. A very large part of this 
appropriation is being expended where the population is the 
smallest. It might be practical to divide this enormous terri- 
tory and concentrate our efforts of development in the south- 
east section or from Seward south, the part of the Territory 
most available by water navigation. 

The Government is building roads out from villages of from 
2,000 to 2,500 inhabitants running to nowhere, simply giving 
the citizens of those towns pleasant automobile tours of a few 
miles, Worse than this, it is building roads where there are 
absolutely no inhabitants. 

The War Department is estimating their road needs for 
the ensuing year at $600,000 and has available $900,000 under 
the appropriation for 1926. 

The Forest Service has available, unexpended, $514,000, 
with an annual allotment under the Federal highway act of 
$463,000. 

Let me refer to an amusing incident. On our trip southward 
when our steamer touched at Wrangell, I noticed a good-sized 
vessel tied to the wharf, labeled “ United States Government,” 
and named The Highicay. On inquiry I was astonished to 
find that it was the means of transportation used by road 
officials to inspect highway construction. Could there be any- 
thing more absurd than highway officials traveling by boat in 
performance of their official duties? 

Just look at the item of education. The estimate for 1927 
in this bill is $480,000. 

The absurdity of the present governmental methods in 
Alaska is proven by the fact that the breeding of reindeer and 
support of reindeer stations is handled by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. It strikes me as very peculiar, to say the least, that 
this is a function of that bureau. 

I pause here to permit any gentleman who can to inform 
me what connection there is between education and the breed- 
ing of reindeer. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. What have these reindeer cost the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, the reindeer appropriation is a very 
smali one, under $15,000 per annum. 

Mr. DOWELL. And the reindeer herd has been developed 
since 1902, from about 1,200 to something near a quarter of 
a million? 
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Mr. TREADWAY. I thought the gentleman was going to 
answer my question. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am just asking the gentleman how much 
we are spending on that item. 

Mr. TREADWAY. From twelve to fifteen thousand dollars 


a year. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then the Government is not losing anything 
by reason of that fact? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not know what they are making 
through haying it under the Bureau of Education. 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to ask one other question and to 
partially correct the gentleman in his statement with reference 
to reindeer. The reindeer were placed in the hands of the 
educational department to educate the Eskimos in industry, 
were they not? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I believe so. 

Mr. DOWELL, Or to provide a vocation; and is it not trne 
that the Eskimos haye made wonderful success of their work 
with the reindeer in Alaska? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understand that the reindeer haye tre- 
mendously increased, but whether they will be of any com- 
mercial value is a very grave question in my mind. They are 
being shipped to some extent to the United States, but the 
reindeer is a moss-feeding animal, and I do not think they will 
ever rival beef for food. 

Mr. DOWELL. But it is costing absolutely nothing to feed 
them, because they feed on the moss of that Territory. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is true. 

Mr. DOWELL. And through their -being herded by the 
Eskimos they are furnishing employment and food for the 
Eskimos. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is all true. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


yield? 
Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. * 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 


DowELL] asked practicully the same question that I was going 
to ask. Would the gentleman from Massachusetts find any 
analogy between instruction in stock raising by the agricultural 
colleges all throughout the West and instruction in reindeer 
raising by the Bureau of Education in Alaska? 

Mr. TREAD WAT. I think the gentleman has made a good 
point there. That never had occurred to me previously, but 
there is some analogy, I am glad to admit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. . 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to yield the 
gentleman three minutes more in order that I may ask him a 
question. As I understand it, what the gentleman wants is 
greater concentration? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And less duplication of effort? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. These activities have scattered over a tre- 
mendous area. Does the gentleman think it would be more in 
harmony with his ideas to have one department sending its 
representatives over that tremendous expanse of territory to 
these scattered settlements to give the children industrial train- 
ing and then to have, for instance, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in the Agriculture Department sending its repre- 
sentative on their heels to teach the father how to care for 
reindeer? In other words, the system being followed is prob- 
ably the most economical. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Perhaps I was unfortunate in my ref- 
erence to reindeer, but it is only an incident of my general 
remarks. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman made a statement in which 
I am somewhat interested. As I understand from a letter 
which he read, the Department of Education has taken over 
the matter of the reindeer? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, that is done under the law, It is not 
from any letter that I read. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does that department supervise or have 
anything to do with the herding of them? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The Delegate from Alaska [Mr. SurHer-- 
LAND] answered that. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The statement was made before the 
Department of Agriculture by the Chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey that they had now been delegated to look after that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That may be true. We have a great 


many different things delegated to these various activities, and 
it is hard to know from time to time where to find them. 
However, a representative of the Bureau of Education appeared 
in support of the reindeer appropriation. 
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President Coolidge in his message to Congress on December 8 
last said: 


The time has come for careful Investigations of the expenditures 
and success of the laws by which we have undertaken to administer 
our outlying possessions. A very large amount of money is being 
expended for administration in Alaska. It appears so far out of pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants and the amount of production as 
to indicate cause for thorough investigation. 


With this I heartily agree. The entire subject of the manage- 
ment of the Territory should be given careful study with a view 
of reducing our expenditures there and seeing that the Govern- 
ment gets a dollar's value for a dollar expended. 

The present rate of deficiency means that we are expending 
at the rate of $550 per person. At that rate, if this annual 
expenditure was made for our 110,000,000 of people, our annual 
running expense to the Government would be $60,500,000,000, 
exclusive of any interest on indebtedness. Do the taxpayers 
of the country want to continue such extravagance? 

I am advocating reformation of Alaska’s government, not 
abandonment of the Territory. It is valuable to this country 
for its strategic location, but it would be exactly as valuable 
if the overhead of expense was largely reduced. 

I hope the Committee on the Territories, or such other com- 
mittee as may have jurisdiction, will give most careful con- 
sideration to the President's suggestion of a “thorough inves- 
tigation,” and that as a result of the investigation constructive 
legislation will be brought forward completely reorganizing 
the government of Alaska. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. LITTLE.. Mr. Chairman, Government statistics show 
that the farm population of this country has decreased 182,000 
during the year 1924, according to estimate based on a survey 
of 25,000 representative farms made recently by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Statistics further show that 
the movement from farm to cities, towns, and villages in 1924 
is estimated at 2,750,000; the movement to farms was 1,396,000, 
making a net movement from the farm population of 679,000 
persons, or 2.5 per cent. The gross moyement from farms to 
cities in 1922 was 2,000,000, while there was a gross movement 
back to the farm in that year of 880,000 persons, a loss of 8.6 
per cent from the farm. This is proof that the farmers of this 
country are carrying ona losing business, and something must 
be done to remedy this situation. 

One of the principal reasons why this is taking place is the 
high cost of transportation for farm products. In 1917 wheat 
sold for over $2 a bushel in Kansas City, and the farmers were 
able to pay the heavy cost of transportation; but with wheat 
selling in Kansas City in the month of August, 1924, at $1.10 
a bushel, it was impossible for the farmer to pay the charges of 
transportation and make a profit on the farm. 

The farmers of the United States to-day are paying the same 
freight rates as they paid in 1917; taxes have increased more 
than 100 per cent and farm machinery from 75 to 100 per cent, 
but the farmer is receiving only a little more for his products 
than he did before the war. In other words, the farmer is pay- 
ing practically a war price for everything that he buys and 
receives a pre-war price for everything that he sells. 

The price of the farmer's wheat is fixed in Liverpool, and 
the amount he receives is that price less the cost of transporta- 
tion. The freight rate from Kansas City, Mo. or Kans., by 
rail to Los Angeles is three times as great as transportation 
by boat from New York to Los Angeles. The States of 
Missouri and Kansas have the longest haul for the things they 
buy and sell because they are centrally located in the United 
States. The river haul from Kansas City to St. Louis will be 
one-third of the present railroad charge for the same distance. 
It has been proven conclusively that the building of commerce 
in any country depends to a large extent on the cost of trans- 
portation. During the past year the Government has ex- 
pended $800,000 on the improvement of the Missouri River. 
Since the railroads were first built in this country the Gov- 
ernment and the various States of the Union have donated 
$19,000,000,000 to the assistance of this industry. 

Years ago it was said that the Panama Canal could never 
be built and others argued the expense of running the canal 
would be more than the returns, but it has so cheapened rates 
from Europe to the Pacific coast that it has become necessary 
that waterways be improved to compete with the canal. Sta- 
tistics show that freight can be shipped from California to 
Europe by water for one-half of the rate from San Francisco 
to New York by rail and thence by water to Burope. Goods 
can be shipped from New York to San Francisco for one- 
half of the shipping cost from Kansas City to either of the 
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above-named cities. The cost of shipping 100 pounds of 
freight by water from New York to San Francisco is $2.50, 
while it is $5.12 by rail from Kansas City. Statistics show 
that the farm lands in Missouri and Kansas have decreased 
one-third in value during the past three years and the 
principal reason is that the farmers are no longer able to 
pay the high freight rates that are charged for the transporta- 
tion of freight to-day. If the Missouri River is improved s9 
that freight can be carried from Kansas City to St. Louis, 
it will mean a saving of from 6 to 10 cents on every bushel 
of wheat shipped between these cities, and the result will be. 
with the average yearly crop of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in Kansas, a saving of from six to ten million dollars to the 
farmers of this great State which alone will pay for the 
entire improvement in a few years. 

In a speech made by Hon. Herbert Hoover, delivered in Kan- 
sas City on October 19, he said: 


Modern forms of development have made water carriage the cheapest 
of all transportation for many types of goods. Broadly, 1,000 bushels 
of wheat can be transported 1,000 miles on the sea for $20 to $30, by 
large Lake steamers for $20 to $30, by our modern equipped Mississippi 
barge service for $60 to $70, and by the railroads from $150, to $200. 


Seventy-five years ago the great Central West was a wilder- 
ness. The early settlers builded their homes on the prairies. 
They fought the battles of the pioneers and have won an over- 
whelming victory. Then came the great lines of transporta- 
tion that were builded across this continent. These railroads 
were given liberal support by this Nation and have grown into 
wealth until now they are worth $19,000,000,000. They have 
made the bulk of their wealth from the producers of the soil. 
But how about the farmer? He has been less fortunate. If 
the farmer prospers, everyone else does likewise, but when 
agriculture fails then the world suffers. 

I am in favor of the improvement of the Missouri River, 
which will cheapen the cost of transportation to the farmers 
of the Central West, whereby they can get reduced rates which 
will help in a measure to overcome the low price of farm 
products of to-day. The western farmers can no longer pay 
the high cost of transportation and prosper. I am therefore in 
favor of legislation to improve the navigable streams of this 
country that will benefit not only the farmers but the con- 
Sumers as well. What is good for the farmer is good for 
everyone. The fact is that transportation enters into the*cost 
of everything we use from the cradle to the grave, and cheaper 
freight rates will bring about better living conditions. 

The great industries of the Central West are moving to the 
eastern and western coasts for the reason that they can not 
compete with European manufacturers and pay the freight 
rates from Kansas City and the Central West to New York 
and San Francisco. It is an easy matter to move a large 
manufacturing plant from Missouri or Kansas to New York, 
but it is impossible to move a farm, and therefore it is the duty 
of this Congress to make transportation rates such that the 
producers of grain in the Central West can successfully com- 
pete with the producers of grain in Canada, Australia, Europe, 
and South America. Practical economy teaches us that we 
must reduce the cost of production to the minimum in order to 
succeed. Good economy teaches that it is practical to buy a 
tractor or team and cultivate land rather than let it remain 
idle. It has been said that every human being has the right 
to live, but that right has been denied him if we deprive him of 
his right to help himself. If he can not move his grain and 
leaye him a small profit, he and those dependent upon him must 
suffer. It is time that this Nation should wake up to the fact 
that farming from the Mississippi River to the Rocky Moun- 
tains is a losing business, and unless something is done to 
Improve conditions and to increase the price of the farmers’ 
products many of the farms of this Nation will be abandoned. 

In my judgment it is physically impossible for American 
agriculture to long succeed under the present cost of trans- 
portation, and the time has come when the navigable streams 
of this Nation should be improved so that the producers of the 
United States may have an equal chance with the producers 
of the other nations of the world. By the river and harbor act 
approved March 8, 1925, it was provided for the improvement 
of the Missouri River from its mouth to the upper end of 
Quindaro Bend, in accordance with the existing project, with 


a view of securing the permanent navigable channel with a 


minimum depth of 6 feet and a minimum width of 200 feet 
with a reasonable additional width around the bends in said 
river. I favor this improvement and hope the time is not far 
distant when it will be a reality. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield 
back the remainder of his time? 
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Mr. LITTLE. Yes; I do. 

Mr.. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, on every hand to-day we hear the argument made that 
we need cheaper freight rates and cheaper means of transpor- 
tation. We also know that the farmers are playing a losing 
game and a great many of them are moving away from the 
farms and moving to the cities. It is urged here that there 
should be some legislation in behalf of the farmers, and various 
suggestions are made from time to time. Some of these sug- 
gestions are good; some are not good. Some will be followed; 
gome will not be followed. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE] argued here a mo- 
ment ago that freight rates are too high. Well, freight rates 
are high. But the great loss to the farmer and the great loss 
to the consumer does not come altogether from the high cost 
of transportation. It comes to a large extent because we have 
too many men in between the man who produces and the man 
who consumes, and they get a very large part of the money 
which should go to the producer. The railroads, it is true, get 
large freight rates, but the railroads do something. They haul 
the farm products. They do something for which they get 
paid. But oftentimes the middleman, the man who handles 
the wholesaling of farm products, or the commission man, 
really does nothing but add to the cost of the food which he 
distributes. He really delays the distribution, and oftentimes 
the food becomes less valuable than when shipped. 

This is true with the Georgia watermelon. I eat Georgia 
watermelons down in Georgia, and I enjoy them. When I came 
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produce more and the consumers will consume more, and the 
transportation companies will haul more. The transportation 
companies can haul for less, for they will be hauling more 
and the companies can pay their employees more, for business 
will be better and the employees will get more for the dollars 
they receive, for good food will be selling for less. 

The country is in the midst of a mighty coal strike. Why? 
Simply because the men who mine can not get enongh food 
for the money which they are getting from their labor. In its 
last analysis the strike is on because food is too high. It is 
on because the farmers are not getting a fair deal. Give the 
farmers a fair deal and you will be giving the entire country 
a fair deal. Rob the farmers and you rob all mankind except 
the profiteer, and you become a joint rebber with him. 

Yea, you do more than that. You enable the profiteers of 
the Nation to rob the farmers continually without let or hin- 
dranee, with the Government standing by aiding and abetting 
the outrage. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I will not now speak longer along this line 
of an appeal for the farmers of the Nation. I have spoken re- 
peatedly along this line before, and, God being my helper, I 
shall do so many times more; but I greatly fear that much of 
what is said here for the farmers is like unto the seed of the 
sower which fell on stony ground. Our pleas fall on ears that 
oe eet to the needs of the great army of producers of the 
vation. : 

To-day, though, I shall appeal to those present who are the 
friends of the farmers, and I sincerely hope that I may offer a 
plan for the aid of the farmers worthy of the consideration of 
the farmers and their friends everywhere. 

Why can not the producers sell directly to the consumers? 

The answer is, simply because there is not enough contact 


to Washington I desired to buy a Georgia watermelon. I paid | between the producers and the consumers. The distance be- 
five times as much for that melon as I paid in Georgia, and | tween them is too great. There is too little communication 


when I came to eat it I found it often two weeks or more from 
the yine and beginning to get slimy. In Georgia we would 
hardly feed a melon of that kind to the hogs. 

If that melon had been transported to Washington and on 
the consumer’s table in a few days’ time, you would have had 
a delicious, juicy Georgia watermelon instead of one not fit to 
eat. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, one of the | 
greatest questions of all time is the problem of how and where 
to secure food. It is the ever-present, never-ending question in 
time of war and in time of peace. Answer this question 
properly in peace times and it will remain answered even in the 
midst of the horrors of war. 

Answer this question properly and you will have gone far in 
the solution of every economic problem of this country. Help 
the producers to produce more abundantly by working out a 
system to enable them to get a fair price for all they can pro- 
duce «nd you will have solved nearly all the problems of the 
farmers of the Nation. Do this and you need not worry much 
about a credit system for them, for they will become lenders 
of money instead of borrowers of money. Help the farmers get 
a fair price for all they can produce, and even if the tariff is 
a little unfair as to them, they will not be hurt much, for they | 
will be receiving an abundant income from the products of 
their labor. Do this for the farmers, and even if the tax | 
bill does not give them the same reductions given others the 
farmers will not complain much, for they will have plenty of | 
money with which to pay their taxes and will at the same time | 
be laying some aside for future use. Help the farmers of the 
Nation market what they produce at a reasonable price, and 
the farmers will say, “ Well, even if we do not get a square | 
deal as to other matters, so long as we are able to get what is | 
ours for our products we can stand a little unfair treatment.” 

Let us help the framers get simple justice. Let us help 
them get pay for feeding the world. Do this and they will feed 
the world better, and the world will be better satisfied. Cer- 
tainly the farmers will be better pleased, and no one will 
deny that the consumers with better food for less will be better 
satisfied. The farmers should get more, much more, for what | 
they produce, and the consumers should get much better food | 
for much less than they are paying at the present. This is | 
not a mere dream. It is not an impossibility. It is just what | 
will happen if we will pass a bill here to enable the farmers of | 


the Nation to sell their food products directly to the consumers | Parcel Post System directly from the producers, 


of the country. I have an idea expressed in a short bill, 


which I earnestly believe will go very far in the consumma- 
tion of this greatly desired, just plan for the producers and 
consumers. 

Help the producers sell directly to the consumers, and the 
producers can sell for more and the consumers can buy for 
less, and there will be less delay and the food will be muh 
fresher and much better, As a consequence the producers will 


between them, and the present system of communication is too 
| primitive, complex, and expensive. Another reason is that 
| there is not a sufficient system of getting the food of the pro- 
ducers to the consumers. All this maze of intricacies between 
| the producers and consumers permit the middlemen who now 
distribute the food of the Nation to make unconscionable profits, 


to the great loss of the producer and the consumer. 


Let us see if I am right about this proposition. What about 
the distribution of eggs? How is it now done? They are dis- 
tributed in three ways. ý 

One way is through the jobber, the wholesale concerns, the 
commission merchants, the cold-storage dealers, and so on, until 
the eggs are sold to the consumers by the retail merchant. In 
this way many people other than the producer gets a profit 
out of the eggs, with the eggs all the while becoming more and 
more unfit for use, until finally the consumer gets not a fresh 
dozen eggs, but a very stale dozen. at a price much in excess 
of what the consumer should pay fer them, and to the great loss 
to the producer. In many cases foodstnffs, under the present 
system, is handled by only two classes of individuals—the 
robbed and the robbers. 

Another way in which eggs are handled now is by the pro- 
ducers selling them either directly to the consumers or to the 
retail men, who sell them to the consumers. Either of these 
last two systems are much better than through the long route 
of middlemen. The very best system now, though, is the one 
in which the producer sells them directly to the consumers and 
delivers them to the consumers. 

Now, there is another system akin to the last system just 
mentioned, and that is the one by which the producers sell di- 
rectly to the consumers by means of the Parcel Post System. 
This system is an improvement over the system controlled by 
middlemen, but is yery expensive, troublesome, and unsatis- 
factory. It is this system of handling by parcel post which I 
hope to get improved under the bill which I have introduced. 
If we can make the Parcel Post System efficient and sufficient, 
then we will bring all the producers in close touch with the 
consumers, and we will perfect a system by which the pro- 
ducers will sell directly to the consumers. 

First, let us see just what is possible under the present 
Parcel Post System. Let us see how it works, and let us find 
its defects, and find a remedy for those defects if possible. 

Suppose a man in Washington desires to get eggs by the 
He must 
first find some one in the country who wants to sell eggs this 
way, and then get in touch with him by letter or otherwise. 
He must find out how much the producer charges for the eggs 
and must pay him for them or convince him that he will pay 
for them as they are delivered, or in some way satisfy the pro- 
ducer that he will pay for the eggs. He must then get a con- 
tainer made of metal and must pay the postage on this con- 
tainer and mail it to the producer. He must wait for the 
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container to go to the producer and be filled and remailed by 
the producer. He must wait until this container gets back to 
the post office here and then is separated out from the other 
mail and is brought out to his house, and then probably 25 per 
cent or 30 per cent of the eggs are broken. In other words, 
the consumer here must pay two postages, possibly buy a 
money order, and do many other things, besides suffering the 
incident delays before he gets 9 or 10 eggs for a dozen. Of 
course, he soon decides that he had as well buy 'the eggs from 
the local merchant and save all this trouble and delay and 
expense. The middlemen of the country will never have cause 
to fear the Parcel Post System as long as it is as bunglesome 
and as expensive as it is now. And, by the way, it is run as 
efficiently and as well as it can be run under the laws passed 
by Congress authorizing its operation. What I want is a more 
efficient system for less expense to the patrons of it. Especially 
do I want this for the handling of food directly from the pro- 
ducers to the consumers. 

What I have said in regard to the handling of eggs is equally 
true in regard to all other food and food products. 

Very little foodstuff is now sold directly from the producer 
to the consumer because in most instances the producers and 
consumers are too far apart, and where they are far apart 
the Parcel Post System does not operate so as to bring them 
in closer proximity without too much delay, expense, and un- 
necessary detail. It therefore seems evident that if the Parcel 
Post System can be extended so as to eliminate much of the 
unnecessary detail and delay now incident to it that the prob- 
lem will be solved. 

The breakage of eggs can be easily remedied by providing 
for eggs to be handled in large boxes containing many dozen 
eggs. In other words, eggs and other food products could be 
kept separate from the other mail if handled in large quanti- 
ties, either in carload lots or in other considerable quantities, 
and in this way transported safely and without breakage or 
other damage. Eggs and other food products would be handled 
in large quantities if such products could be sold directly to 
the consumer at much less cost than by the route of the mid- 
dlemen. 

I have in mind a plan whereby eggs could be mailed in large 
quantities at a time to the same destination, and in this way 
special attention could be giyen to the handling of them, thus 
insuring their transportation and delivery without breakage 
or damage. And ‘let me again repeat what is true in regard to 
handling of eggs is true as to all other food products. I am 
simply using eggs as an illustration. I go even further under 
my bill and provide for the handling of watermelons, cante- 
loupes, and many other items without the necessity of crating 
them or wrapping them. I will explain this feature of the bill 
later, after I read the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would it not be necessary 
to have refrigerator mail cars to handle these eggs in large 
quantities? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Of course, that would be true in handling 
eggs in large quantities and for long distances. It would not 
only be necessary to have refrigerator mail cars to handle eggs 
but also to handle such other farm products as would neces- 
sarily have to be handled in refrigerator cars. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And the cost of the ice would 
come out of the postage? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The Government would pay 
that? 

Mr. LANKFORD. The Government could charge enough 
postage to take care of the cost of ice in handling eggs in this 
way when icing became necessary. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I wish the gentleman would let me go a 
little further with my statement before I yield, because I think 
that when I get through explaining my proposition I will have 
answered the question which the gentleman intends to ask. 
I will say to the gentleman that I shall be very glad to yield 
to him later for any question he may wish to ask. I simply 
hope that by explaining my bill fully that I may answer many 
questions that would be asked now before it is fully explained. 
The idea presented by my bill is a new one, and I invite sug- 
gestions and questions. 

I want to say further to my very good friend Mr. JOHNSON, 
from the great State of Washington, that of course it would 
be necessary for refrigerator cars to be used in long hauls of 
certain products, but it would not be necessary for ice to be 
used in short hauls. I am sure, though, that the icing, whenever 
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necessary, under my bill would not be any more expensive than 
it is under the present system of marketing through middlemen. 

I know that my very good friend from the State of Washing- 
ton joins me in favoring whatever workable system may be 
evolyed in furtherance of cooperative marketing, as he is so 
much interested in the splendid cooperative marketing systems 
which have reached such perfection in his great State in the 
Northwest. I am anxious for us to pass some legislation which 
will = the cooperative marketing spirit throughout the entire 
country. 

At present I want to go further with the egg illustration. 
Let me-tell you just what could be done under the provisions 
of my bill in regards to eggs by giving you a concrete example 
of its operation as foreseen by me, and then I will read it 
to you. I feel that you will then understand it much better 
than if I should read it before explaining it. It is very short 
and almost every word in it is full of meaning and is essential 
to the plan as I see it. 

Under my bill the egg producers in Virginia or in Maryland 
could organize into the Chesapeake Egg Co. and produce 
for market thousands of eggs daily, and could come to Wash- 
ington and solicit orders for eggs to be delivered directly to 
the consumers on days to be agreed upon; in fact, for delivery 
on every day in the week. The consumers would ask. Well, 
how will you make the delivery, on our front porches?’ The 
producers would reply, “That matter is handled by parcel 
post, and will be prompt and there will be no need for you to 
be returning to us containers. All you have to do is to order 
the eggs for delivery on the days desired and remit to us the 
pay for the service and the eggs will come regularly, and they 
will be fresh and at much less cost than you are paying for 
them at present.” Well, we will say, for example, that there 
are sold for delivery under this plan 3,000 dozen eggs for each 
day in the week. Then the producers’ organization would 
notify the postmaster at the initial mailing point 10 days before 
the service is to begin that it intends to ship or mail 3,000 
dozen eggs daily, in identical unaddressed packages, for delivery 
in Washington, D. C., to a list of 3,000 persons, each of whom 
is to take a package or more, as designated, on each day for a 
period of 60 days. 

The postmaster at the initial mailing point would then know 
10 days in advance that there would be mailed 8,000 identical 
unaddressed packages each day for a long period of time, all 
of which are to be delivered in the city of Washington to a 
specified list of 3,000 addressees or takers. He could and 
would notify the postmaster here to be prepared to handle this 
amount of regular mail for delivery to a list of 3,000 persons. 

When the day arrives for the beginning of the service at the 
initial mailing point, the egg organization would deliver to the 
postmaster there in a mail car designated by the postmaster 
3,000 identical packages of eggs, each dozen in a paper con- 
tainer, and these paper containers and eggs in large boxes as 
selected and approved by the Post Office Department. There 
would be no necessity for the eggs being carried to the post 
office, as they could just as easily and more cheaply be delivered 
directly to the mail car and there would be no necessity for the 
packages to be addressed and there would be no necessity for 
each package to be stamped, as the postage could be paid on the 
entire shipment at one time. Thus it will be seen that there 
would be practically no handling of this parcel-post matter at 
the initial mailing point. It will be seen that much trouble and 
expense will be saved at the initial mailing point.. In fact, 90 
per cent of the expense and labor at the initial mailing point of 
this class of matter will be saved. 

Again, there can be easily a saying in the actual railway 
transportation, for this class of food products will eventually 
be handled in carload lots and, in fact, in trainload lots instead 
of in retail lots in mail cars ofttimes almost empty. There 
will be considerable saving on each pound transported under 
this system as against the present system. In all probability 
the saving will run as high as 75 per cent of the present cost. 
Of course, I am hazarding a guess at these savings. I do 
know that there will be a very large saving. 

All right; when the car arrives in Washington, how will the 
matter be handled? The Post Office Department can easily 
arrange for these mail cars to have Government sidings. The 
mail car with the food products will go to its special siding and 
the large containers with the small identical packages will be 
removed from the car to mail trucks for delivery directly to 
the consumers. There will be no necessity for the food pack- 


ages to be carried to the post office and handled there, for the 
packages will be identical and the delivery man will have a 
list of addressees or takers, each of whom is to get one of the 
identical packages. All the delivery man will have to do is to 
get on his route and deliver one of the identical packages to the 
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first address on his Ust and so on until all the packages have 
been delivered and all the names and addresses on his list have 
been supplied. The delivery and handling at this end can be 
done much more expeditiously and much more cheaply simply 
because, the packages being identical and unaddressed, there 
is no necessity for them to be carried to the post office and 
there separated; neither is there necessary any delay to the 
delivery man, for he does not have to find a particular package 
for each person. All he has to do is to furnish one of the 
identical packages to each of the list of addresses on his list. 
This system of delivery is not new; it is the one followed by 
the dairyman in his delivery of milk at the present. 

Mr, SCHAFER. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes. ` 

Mr. SCHAFER. Would the gentleman also have a refrig- 
erating device included in the mail pouch of the mailman, so 
that the eggs and watermelons would not spoil? 

Mr. LANKFORD. No; that would not be necessary, because 
eggs will not spoil in the 15 or 20 minutes it would take the 
mail carrier to get them from the mail car and deliver them to 
the man in town any more than they spoil in being carried from 
the market to the man who lives in town. It would not be 
necessary at all to do that in connection with the delivery of 
individual packages of eggs, but it might be necessary in ship- 
ping eggs long distances. 

The bill which I have introduced is short, and I have intro- 
duced it for the purpose of getting the matter before Congress, 
and I think there is much of merit in the proposition. I can 
see no reason why farm products, when handled in large 
quantities and when put into identical packages, should not be 
handled under this system. Some one asked me a little while 
ago whether or not I made any provision for watermelons, 
Well, I do. I would like to see some system worked out 
whereby there could be shipped from Georgia genuine, old- 
fashioned Georgia watermelons, about two days from the vine, 
from the producer to the consumer, and I would like to see you 
get those melons for about one-third what you pay for them 
now. 

A Memser. An airplane could take care of that. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Of course, if the airplane is ever so im- 
proved that it will haul large quantities in that way that could 
be done. It would not be necessary to use the airplane to get 
watermelons from Georgia to Washington in two or three days. 
The railroads can do that under a proper system. I only wish 
our marketing system was as modern as the airplane. We are 
sadly lacking in development of our methods of distributing of 
the food of the Nation. Let us make at least some effort at 
development and improvement along this line. 

Mr. WEFALD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I gladly yield to my good friend from the 
State of Minnesota. 

Mr. WEFALD. If we had gotten airplanes for the $1,900,- 
000,000 which we spent in trying to bulid airplanes, we might 
have had enough airplanes to deliver watermelons all over the 
United States, might we not? 

Mr. LANKFORD. That is true, and if we had spent for the 
farmers a small part of the money that has been wasted in a 
great many ways all that I am seeking by this bill and much 
more could easily be done for the farmers and the common 
people. 

The @GHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LANKFORD. I would like to have fiye minutes more, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man five additional minutes. 

Mr. LANKFORD. I must hurry through. It seems to me 
that this plan of handling of identical packages is feasible 
and altogether practical, and that it will solve the problem of 
distribution of food in this country. There is nothing new in 
the plan. The Government is doing all these things now in a 
more detail, intricate way. Why not handle the matter by 
wholesale and render a real service for less cost? I believe 
that the bill which I introduced last week will go far in the 
solution of this problem of distribution of food in this country. 

Let me tell you what the bill provides. After the enacting 
clause the bill simply provides that— 

“There shall be a 50 per cent reduction of the present postal 
rate on all food products, in whatever form, of the farm, 
orchard, or grove, dairy, and garden, whenever and wherever 
the postmaster at the initial mailing point is given 10 days“ 
notice that 20 or more unaddressed identical packages of said 
products will be mailed on named days during a definite period 
of time for delivery on designated day or days of each week, 
one or more to each of a list of addresses in the same city or 
community.” 
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The bill further provides “that watermelons, cantaloupes, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, cabbage, grapefruit, corn on the cob, 
oranges, apples, milk in bottles, and all canned or bottled food 
or food products, without additional wrapping, shall be deemed 
and held to be identical packages and handled under the pro- 
yisions of this act.” 

After these two provisions comes, of course, the repealing 
clause. The bill is short. I have not tried to work out in 
detail the many rules and regulations which the Post Office 
Department would necessarily develop. In fact, I have 
offered this bill and haye made these remarks for the pur- 
pose of getting this idea before Congress and the country. I 
am not wedded to the exact language of this bill. I will gladly 
accept suggestions; in fact, it is my hope and earnest desire 
that the membership of Congress will help work out a bill 
song the lines here indicated with the general purposes of my 

In the hearing of the matter before the committee after 
investigation it is altogether likely that the bill can be amended 
so as to make it much better. I am not seeking to act for 
the Congress; I am seeking the aid of Congress in behalf of 
my bill and in behalf of the farmers of the country. 

There are several particulars in which I believe that my bill 
can be easily improved after proper hearing. One is in the 
matter of rate. I firmly beleve that the postal rate can be 
reduced more than 50 per cent, and yet the Government can 
handle this class of parcel-post matter under my plan without 
any loss. There are other details in which the bill can be 
amended after a hearing and upon investigation. 

The most important amendment possible to this bill, or to be 
enacted in the form of an independent bill after this bill is in 
full operation, would be a law authorizing the postmasters 
at each end of these routes to act as agents for the producers 
and consumers, so that the producers could list at the initial 
malling point foodstuffs for sale and the prices for the same, 
and so that this postmaster could notify the postmaster at 
the point of delivery of these listings, and he could receive 
orders and the pay for such food and could remit for such 
orders. In this way there would soon be worked out and de- 
veloped a system of marketing whereby the consumer could 
go to his postmaster and could get a list of almost every 
known food product of the farm and the price of the same de- 
livered on his front porch as needed. The consumer could 
pay the postmaster the amount necessary to haye his name 
put on the list of takers of this food product and would begin 
receiving it regularly, The postmaster would at the end of 
each day remit to the producer the amount of money and 
notify him of the additional packages to be sent each day, 
and in this way both the producer and the consumer would be 
served. Of course, there would be a smail charge for the 
service or receiving the order and remitting the money in pay- 
ment for the food ordered. The postmaster does practically 
all these things now only in a less eficient manner. 

Under the system contemplated by my bill there could be 
worked out and developed a market-basket system. The truck 
growers of an agricultural section could make up a score or 
more of identical baskets of different numbers. No. 1 would 
have several food articles, say, cabbage, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
carrots, and several other food items; No. 2 would be slightly 
different; and No. 3 would be a little different, and so on 
through the list of 20 or more different baskets. The house- 
keeper could select the basket she might desire for Monday 
and a different basket for Tuesday and so on through the 
week and could order these as desired. Of course, all baskets 
numbered one would be identical, and all baskets of any other 
number would be identical and could be handled under this 
idea of distribution. In this way fresh vegetables for the 
table use could be bought directly from the producer, <A 
much better and fresher article would be obtained and for 
less money. 

In a very short time there would be developed information 
as to the amount of each article used each year under this 
system, and the farmers could thus determine the amount to 
be raised in order to supply all demands. They could organize 
and by agreement among themselves plant and produce enough 
to supply all demands and yet not produce more than could 
be sold. They would get a market for all they would produce, 
and there would be no waste, and the consumers would be 
able to buy all they desired. 

In explaining my proposition I used the marketing of eggs 
by the organization of egg producers as an example. The bill 
would enable the producers of only a few eggs to use this 
system, for the system would soon be enlarged so that all the 
producers of eggs in a county or section or community could 
work together and get the full benefit of the scheme. I would 
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not favor any scheme which would not help the little producer, 
I am interested in helping all producers get a-market for all 
they can produce. I also used eggs as an illustration. The 
scheme would work well as to all food products. I especially 
have in mind those that produce watermelons, cantaloupes, 
cucumbers, corn on the cob in the form of roating ears, as 
we in the country call them, and all other food products of the 
farm. 

Under the present parcel-post system watermelons, canta- 
loupes, corn on the cob, milk in bottles, and various other 
articles can not be handled through the mail without extra 
crating or wrapping and addressing. Under the system pro- 
posed by my bill all this can be avoided. 

Under the plan suggested by me a carload of melons can be 
sent by parcel post for delivery to a list of addressees or 
takers without the melons being wrapped or crated. 

It may be that after proper experiments, the plan proposed 
by my bill could be put into effect with one postal rate for 
delivery at the homes of the addressees or takers and with 
another and a cheaper rate where the addressees are to call at 
the mail car for the articles. Of course it would be a simple 
plan to use the mail car as a sort of improvised post office. 
Then, again, it might be found expedient for certain articles 
to be handled only in carload lots and only delivered from the 
car and not by delivery at the home or street address, All 
these things are a matter of detail to be worked out by trial 
and experience. 

I believe that the idea presented is worth while. If the 
post office can not handle farm products under this plan then 
they possibly can be handled by the express companies under 
Government supervision. Or the railroads may do it under 
proper rules promulgated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. If the railroads handle this class of farm products 
as freight, it would be necessary for this class of freight to be 
handled by fast express trains so that the very smallest 
possible amount of time between the time the products are 
delivered to the transportation companies and the time of 
delivery to the consumers. 

I would much prefer to have this plan put into effect as 
an extension to the present Parcel Post System, but if I 
fail to get it put on as a parcel-post extension, then I intend 
to try every other way possible to get this service. 

I do know that the handling of farm products by freight 
in carload lots or in smaller lots as now in use is too slow 
and too expensive and utterly fails as a proper medium for 
this purpose. Express is some better, being faster but is 
too expensive and is inefficient. The Parcel Post System as 
now operated is practically a failure. 

A carload of melons shipped from south Georgia is ofttimes 
on the road for a week or 10 days. I know by actual experi- 
ence, as I have tried out the proposition of selling melons here 
to be shipped here by freight. There is too much delay in the 
transportation and distribution of food products of the farm 
and the present scheme is entirely too expensive and affords 
too much profit to those doing the distributing. 

I am discussing the ideas as contained in my bill, with 
eyeryone whom I think will give me any help or encourage- 
ment. I have already discussed the proposition with several 
of the House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
and am assured that my bill will be given careful considera- 
tion by that committee. 

There is now functioning a special committee or commission 
authorized to look into and make recommendations as to 
postal rates, and so forth. It is very probable that that 
commission has jurisdiction of the matter as contained in my 
bill. I shall ask that commission to determine whether or not 
it has jurisdiction of the subject matter of my bill and if so 
then I shall ask that commission to allow me a hearing at 
which I shall urge a recommendation that the purposes of my 
bill be put into effect. 

Failing in these efforts, I shall take the matter up with the 
express companies in an effort to get them put into effect the 
scheme as contained in my bill. In other words, I am deter- 
mined to try in every way possible to get my plan of trans- 
porting food products of the farm put into effect. 

If the Congress is afraid to put the bill into effect through- 
out the entire country, then why not at least authorize the 
establishment of a few experimental routes. I would be very 
glad to see an experimental route from Georgia to Washington 
established for the handling of watermelons and an experi- 
mental route established from some egg-producing section to 
Washington for the handling of eggs. I am almost positive 
that both routes would prove the advisability of establishing a 
general Jaw along the line of my bill. 

Of course, the idea of handling watermelons by this system 
would be new, and it would take a little effort to get it going, 
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but I would gladly give special time and effort to the proposi- 
tion of selling melons here for delivery under this system. I 
would also want the other experimental routes established 
from sections where there are for sale some food products, like 
eggs, and where the Member of Congress or some one else 
would give special attention to getting the scheme to going. 

It might take a little effort at the beginning to get the 
scheme to going, but as soon as it began to operate then noth- 
ing short of national disaster could stop it. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to call your attention to a very troublesome 
problem that is confronting the State of New York and the 
country, and it is only a matter of a very short time when 
Members from other States will have the same difficulty where 
an attempt will be made for an increase in telephone rates 
without giving the public an opportunity to determine the just- 
ness of the demand. 

I have before this House two bills, H. R. 8758 and H. R. 
8759, dealing with the telephone situation now confronting the 
big State of New York and every State in the Union. 

Bill H. R. 3758 attempts to put the telephone, telegraph, and 
cable companiés, whether wire or wireless, and so forth, under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, from 
which commission they are now exempt, The history of public 
utilities under the control of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission I will deal with later on. 

Bill H. R. 3759 would, in substance, prohibit a public utility 
in a given State to apply ex parte to a Federal court for an 
increase but would compel them—in this instance the telephone 
company—first to exhaust the remedies of the public service 
commission of the State and the courts of the State before they 
could legally apply for relief to the Federal court on the ground 
that their property rights were being violated as set forth in 
Article XIV of our Constitution. 

In May of 1924 the New York Telephone Co., instead of going 
to the public service commission of the State of New York and 
presenting its facts and figures as a reasonable ground for in- 
crease of rates, I am informed, simply refused to go before the 
public service commission, upon some technicality or other, and 
applied to the Federal court, under the Constitution, and upon 
the ground that some of their property rights were being vio- 
lated, in spite of the fact the public service commission of the 
State would be the proper body to function with that situation. 
The Federal court, upon papers submitted by the company, fixed 
an increase of 10 per cent, which runs into the millions of dol- 
lars from the taxpayers and the public, and the good, kind tele- 
phone company told the people of the State, “ Some day, some- 
where, if the referees before whom the hearings were referred 
will find that the company is not entitled to this increase, we 
will pay the people back this 10 per cent.” -In the meantime, 
however, the people of our State are being overburdened with 
taxes and are paying this increase of 10 per cent, and I do not 
know how long the referee may hold up the report. It might 
be and usually is many years. 

A few months ago this telephone company, which has been 
enjoying the benefit of the order of the United States court, 
again appeared before the same court and said that the poor 
stockholders can not seem to get enough money from the capital 
invested, and they now seek an increase of 25 per cent and 18 
per cent for the rural districts; and why? Why, I ask, do they 
not go to the place that has jurisdiction over public utilities, 
namely, the public service commission of the State. When they 
go before the public service commission of the State, yours or 
mine, they have to present proper statistics and proper figures 
showing why such an increase should be granted, and the pub- 
lic service commission of my State most likely would not have 
immediately granted the increase until the New York Telephone 
Co. had shown beyond question of doubt they were entitled to 
the additional 25 per cent. Therefore, they again appear before 
the Federal court and ask for this additional 25 per cent, based 
upon further figures which they apparently must have had in 
May of 1924, and all they asked at that time was 10 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, between the 
telephone companies and some of the other public utilities and 
the coal situation it is enough to drive the poor man crazy. It 
is either one demand or another. It is one corporation after 
another always trying to dig down in the poor man's pocket, 
and yet we sit here as Members of this great body and we are 
silent about the situation, 

I say to you, my colleagues, that if a company is honest, if 
it can show a loss upon its capital, it should present its case 
to the public service commission of the State and prove there 
that they are entitled to an increase instead of going to the 
Federal courts. 
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Therefore, under this bill which I have mentioned, I say that 
no public utility can apply to a Federal court without first 
exhausting every remedy in the State courts, and if they have 
exhausted every remedy in their State courts, then and in that 
event only, if their rights have been violated, they can always 
apply to the Federal court for an increase. Surely they 
should not be allowed in the first instance to apply to a Fed- 
eral court when they have a State remedy in the matter of 
such an increase and disregard State rights and State laws 
from which State their property and their income is derived. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALMON. Have they resorted to that remedy in other 
States than New York that the gentleman knows of? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. They are going to. 

Mr. ALMON. I am simply asking for information whether 
they have done that heretofore. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; but they are going to, and it is only 
a matter of a very short time before you will be confronted 
with the same condition, and, instead of going to your public 
service commission and applying for such an increase, this 
public utility, the telephone company, will disregard your phblic 
service commission and disregard your State law and apply to 
the Federal court without an opportunity given the public to 
go into the facts and figures of the telephone company, which 
is nothing more than just; but if an examination were made 
of their books—and this will be pointed out to you by my 
good friend, the gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor] 
who has a resolution to investigate this telephone company— 
I assure you, my colleagues, you would find that it is a dis- 
grace upon the intelligence of the American people to allow 
this particular public utility, the New York Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., to make any charge they want for any seryice they 
render, disregarding the fact as to whether or not it is a fair 
increase. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has no control of this 
great public utility—the telephone company. They can charge 
you 10 cents to-day and apply for 20 cents to-morrow, 

My other bill, to which I have referred, is to place the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The people of the United 
States have no objection to paying an increase if the increase 
is honest. Why should the railroads of this country be under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and why should we ex- 
empt the New York Telephone Co. and its subsidlarles—one 
interwoven with the other and controlled by them? 

I might at this time give you the history of the regulation by 
the United States of public utilities to safeguard the American 
people. 

Prior to 1887 no public regulations of utilities was known 
in this country. Attempts were made before that date from 
time to time to -bring about fair and reasonable rates and 
charges by what is known as “common carriers,’ but such 
attempts were always hedged in with considerable technical 
difficulty and required in each case the intervention of the 
courts. The only way by which a writ could be reviewed was 
by an application made to either a Federal or State court for a 
writ of certiorari or similar mandate, and in each case where 
an application of such kind was made it was necessary to pro- 
cure a mass of data generally not available to the average per- 
son who applied to the court for relief. 

Seeing the injustice of the situation and attempting to rem- 
edy it, Congress saw fit for the first time in the history of the 
United States to pass, in 1887, what became known as the 
interstate commerce act. That act, for the first time in the 
history of this country, regulated, by public administrative 
body, clothed with judicial functions, the charges to be pre- 
seribed by public utilities known in those days for fares, trans- 
portation rates, and other necessary charges in the transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight from one State to another or to 
foreign countries. 

The interstate commerce act created the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which in the almost 40 years of its ex- 
istence more than justified the hopes placed in it by those 
who were responsible for its creation. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, originally a small body of 7, has grown 
to 9 and 11 members, which is the membership of the body at 
present, but it never extended its functions except that a few 
years ago Congress placed in the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulation of pipe lines running from one 
State to another in the United States. In 1887, when the 
commission was first created, the only public utilities known and 
generally engaged in interstate business were the railroads of 
the country. To-day, in the year 1926, not only do railroads 
do interstate business, but telephone and telegraph companies 
are continually engaged in interstate business, and-yet, strange 
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to say, there is no supervision of any kind over the quality of 
service and extent of charges made by any public utility en- 
gaged in interstate commerce other than the railroads and 
steamship companies. 

A telegraph company can charge whatever it wants to for the 
service it furnishes to the public, It may be limited by State 
law in its charges within the State. It may be limited by 
legal ordinance and in its charges within a given locality, but 
so far as the Government of the United States is concerned, 
there is no law of any kind which in any way regulates or 
controls such charges made in interstate commerce. 

The sending of a telegram from New York City to Jersey 
City is not regulated by any law at all. The sending of a 
telegram from New York City to Brooklyn may be regulated 
by law of the State of New York. The surprise of the matter 
is that no one has thought of it before. 

The same reasoning applies with equal force to telephone 
rates, Telephone companies have the right to charge as much 
as they want to for toll service from any place to any place 
in the United States without Federal regulation. A telephone 
company may be regulated as to its charges within the State. 
It may be regulated as to its charge within the city, but there 
is no regulation whatsoever, however, in its charges or In the 
manner of its service when it comes to interstate commerce. 

I therefore saw fit to introduce a bill which would spe- 
cifically remedy the situation, a bill which would once for all 
place in the hands of the Federal authorities for the protection 
of the public at large and for its eternal benefit the super- 
vision and 5 of telegraph and telephone companies. 

As the world progresses and as new inventions crowd upon 
us toll service and telephone lines become more and more 
important. It may be that years ago when a telephone call 
from New York City to San Francisco was more or less an 
experiment the Federal Government cared very little as to 
the amount charged for the service, such service being ren- 
dered to very few and only those who were able to pay for it. 
Now, with the extension of lines between State and State and 
the broadening of facilities furnished by telephone companies 
for such purpose, the time has come when this unlimited and 
uncontrolled management of public utilities should cease. 

I believe that the proper place and proper tribunal for the 
determination of questions relating to the propriety of charges 
made by telephone companies is the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which in the nearly 40 years of its existence has 
clearly administered its usefulness and its great value to the 
people of the United States. 

Why should not the New York Teleplione Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries throughout the country be under the same jurisdiction 
as the railroads, the steamships, and other big public utilities? 
By to-morrow or next month they can come again and ask for 
an increase, and yet we sit here and can say nothing. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I will 
Mr. ALMON. Does not the telephone company you refer to 
do an interstate business as well as an intrastate business? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. They do; and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no control over the New York Telephone Co, 
because you exempted it, and that is the only public utility that 
enjoys this great exemption. 

Now, I will show you how they do it. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is practically the owner of the New 
York Telephone Co. and has some interest one way or the 
other in all the other subsidiary companies. If you want 
to telephone from my State, or from here to San Fran- 
cisco, it will cost you $16.50 for, say, about three minutes. 
The New York Telephone Co. which obtains this service for 
you credits itself with only 12 cents, the balance of the money 
going to the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its 
subsidiaries, resulting at the end of the year that there is no 
profit, whereas, in truth and fact, if they had made a reasonable 
charge on their own books from the amount received, they 
could not possibly have shown any loss. In other words, if the 
New York Telephone Co. were to properly credit to its earnings 
what should be credited, the company, on its own records, would 
discredit the application for a higher rate pending before the 
Federal court. Many millions of dollars which the company 
should credit to toll revenue in New York City and New York 
State appear as earnings on the books of some other branch 
of the combine. This enables the New York Telephone Co. to 
conceal its true earnings. 

I say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this House, that it is 
about time that the New York Telephone Co. and all telephone 
utilities shall be brought under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and if they have any just grievance, if they have any 
just claims, if they are entitled to an increase, give it to them, 
but give the public an opportunity to find out if their figures 
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are correct and honest. In my opinion, they are fixed so that 
they may come again before the court and ask for a further 
increase. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not the trouble due to the fact that the 
telephone companies, like other utility corporations, after a 
State public commission has ascertained the facts, run right to 
the Federal court to get relief and disobey the State law and 
disobey the findings of the State commission? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

May I call your attention at this time to the coal situation, 
while having this opportunity to speak on the floor of the House. 
Millions of people are suffering because of the coal strike. 
What has Congress done? What has the administration done 
for the people of this country? It seems to me at the rate 
things are going the coal strike may be settled this summer. 
The poor people and even the medium class of people are suffer- 
ing untold hardships. To-day the poor man has to pay from 
$1.50 to $1.60 for a hundred-pound bag of coal. How long can 
that last? 

Gentlemen of the House, if I had my way I would have the 
Government take immediate control of the coal mines and sup- 
ply the public. It is Just as much a necessity as food. It seems 
to me we ought to intervene. I do not believe the miner is 
getting a square deal. I have read both sides of the situation 
and find that the coal interests have millions of dollars at their 
disposal and are trying to starve out hundreds of thousands of 
coal miners in this strike. You and I know, gentlemen, that 
even during prosperous times the miner does not earn enough, 
and what he does earn is taken away from him by the opera- 
tors. His life is not worth very much. The total number of 
deaths run inte the hundreds and the number of accidents into 
the thousands. 

Gentlemen, as I have said before, between the telephone 
utility companies and the coal situation, two of the most essen- 
tial commodities of to-day, what is going to become of the poor 
man? Action should be taken by the House of Congress. This 
is the proper body that can determine these two questions, and 
I should not hesitate to vote on any proposition that will bring 
relief to the people of my community, of my State, and of this 
country. 

. The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor] 30 minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, at the open- 
ing of the Sixty-eighth Congress I introduced a resolution to 
investigate the Telephone Trust. My resolution was compre- 
hensive, not being confined to my own State of New York, but 
embracing the entire country. 

Since that time, practically for three years, I have been 
making such study of the situation as time would permit, 
and I have amassed in my office a filing cabinet of information 
pertaining to my proposed telephone investigation. I am aware 
that a half an hour seems a long time to occupy with a subject 
on this floor, but I can assure you that only the surface of this 
subject can be seratched in that brief time. 

In this country to-day nothing more seriously confronts the 
people than this one great monopoly, still standing untouched 
and unafraid. For years this Congress has done its utmost 
to prevent imposition on the people of our country, but if we 
do truly represent the 110,000,000 people in this country we 
are in duty bound to do something about this one outstanding 
and unparalleled trust. Years ago we “busted” the Standard 
Oil Trust. Only the other day we passed a resolution to in- 
vestigate the rubber monopoly and the coffee monopoly; but, 
gentlemen, the amount of extortion from the American people 
involved in those matters is infinitesimal as compared with 
the tribute levied by the Telephone Trust. 

This fight I am making is not only for my own State of 
New York or my own city of New York. I am making this 
fight for every State, city, and community that is in the 
clutches of this octopus. 

Now, what is the trust and how does it function? The 
Ameriean Telephone & Telegraph Co., one of the largest 
and most prosperous corporations in the world, is the father 
or the mother of practically every other telephone company in 
this country. It is the parent company. The total par value 


of its outstanding stock is more than $745,000,000, upon which 
it has earned during the last 24 years over $10 à share per year. 
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There is not a real independent company in this country, when 
you get down to a careful analysis. The American Telephone 
& Telegraph corporation owns hundreds of millions of stock 
in nearly every telephone company in this country; it controls 
all the boards of directors, and those subsidiary telephone 
companies do just as they are told. 

And while this head of the whole octopus is making money 
and paying dividends of $9 a share and its stock is selling for 
about $145 per share on the New York Stock Exchange, its sub- 
sidiary companies, from which it derives practically all its 
profits, are clamoring in every community for increased rates. 
How do they do it? They do it in four principal methods. 
First, by the so-called 444 per cent contract, which operates 
like this: 

THE FOUR AND ONE-HALF PER CENT CONTRACT 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns all the tele- 
phone instruments used by its local companies. It buys them 
from the Western Hlectrie Co., its subsidiary, at prices agreed 
upon by the two companies and leases the instruments to the 
subsidiaries, together with “services,” at 4½ per cent of the 
gross revenue. This amounts to about $3 or $4 a year for each 
station, when it is estimated that a reasonable return on the 
investment would be about 90 cents per year. The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of course, controls the stock of the 
subsidiary companies. 

The regulatory commissions in the various communities have 
either been too lenient with the companies or thought it too 
much trouble to go into the matter of this contract, passing it 
over by saying it was a mere contractional relation with which 
they had nothing to do, and several court decisions have sus- 
tained the companies in their contention that neither the com- 
missions or the courts could question the contract. 

This contract obtains in all the United States except New 
York. There the public-service commission authorized a flat 
rate of $2 per station. That means to the patrons of the city 
of New York a tribute of $2,350,000 per year, as there are over 
1,175,000 stations. Remember that the word “station” is sig- 
nificant: it does not mean subscriber. The Pennsylvania 
Hotel, for example, is a subscriber, but they represent in the 
neighborhood of 3,000 stations. The local company receives in 
rental for some private branch exchange stations from $6 to $12 
per year and pay to the parent company $2 each, as high as 
331 per cent. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph boasts of 25 “ asso- 
ciated” companies and 15,000,000 stations. The courts have 
so far held that there is no remedy against this 4%4 per cent 
contract. In the State of the distinguished Chairman, Mr. 
Burton, of Ohio, they fought this out. Some cases involving 
this question are now pending before the United States Su- 
preme Court, principally the city of Chicago case. So far it 
has been held that the American Telephone & Telegraph, the 
parent company, can make any charge whatsoever to the sub- 
sidiary company in reference to its license contract or the 
use of its telephones. 

THE WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 


All the stock of this company is owned by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., its “twin brother.” This company 
sells its products to the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and to the subsidiaries at Whatever prices it chooses to fix, 
and at prices very often higher than the products could be 
purchased by the subsidiaries in the open market. This is 
accomplished by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
compelling each subsidiary to appoint the Western Electric 
Co. its purchasing agent for everything from a pencil to a 
switchboard. 

For over 37 years the Western Electric has paid dividends 
of at least $8 a share on its common stock. The profits go 
into the Western Electric Co., which is owned entirely by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph. This partly provides the 
$9 a share dividends while every local company is before 
a public-service commission demanding increased rates. 

THR PATENT POOL” 


Then they have what is known as a patent pool. The patent 
pool is controlled by the Western Electric Co., which prevents 
the use of modern patents and inventions by telephone com- 
panies. No telephone company can use anything except what 
the Western Electric releases from its patent pool. 

I do not know whether you gentlemen have ever realized 
how inefficient this old telephone machine is. There are a hun- 
dred different improvements which the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., through its Western Electric, will not permit 
subsidiary companies to use, because they interfere with their 
plan of making profits. They boast of owning and controlling 
over 7,500 United States patents. There is, for instance, the 
device, a little button, that goes on to a telephone to shut off the 
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voice while you are talking aside. You can buy those devices, 
and you can put them on if the telephone company does not 


catch you. If they do, they will take out your phone. That is |- 


just one of a hundred improvements that are not permitted 
because of this patent-pooling arrangement. 
DIVISION OF TOLL REVENUES 

The biggest thing probably that interferes with the local 
companies making guough to pay a reasonable return on their 
capital investment is the division of the toll charges. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns nearly all the 
toll lines, and by an allotment of the revenue on long-distance 
calls to the local lines it is able to divert to itself an unfair 
proportion of the revenue, not giving to the subsidiaries a fair 
proportion of the cost of the service and thus increasing the 
operating expenses of the local company. 

The local company makes all the connections, collects from 
the subscribers, and remits to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The arrangement for the distribution of revenue on 
toll service was made, in many Instances about 15 years ago, on 
a basis of a flat amount of the cost to the local companies. 
Since that time, although the cost of local service has greatly 
increased, there has been no change in this arrangement, As 
to this contractional relation the utility commissions likewise 
take an apathetic attitude and refuse to interfere. 

In addition to the toll lines, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. really controls the Western Union Telegraph Co. and 
the leased wires to the newspapers and brokerage and other 
businesSes. This may account for the apathy of some news- 
papers toward assisting in any real investigation of the trust, 
or it may be accounted for by the fact that the parent company 
and its operating companies spend enormous amounts in adyer- 
tising—all of which, of course, is paid for by the telephone 
user—advertising what? Service. But no one gets any benefit 
but the newspapers. 

Only to-day the New York Telephone Co. had a large ad 
in all the New York newspapers contending for an additional 
increase of 25 per cent. The charge for this advertising goes 
on the telephone subscribers’ bills. So it is with many other 
activities and “social-service"’ work of the companies. They 
are just tacked onto the cost of each telephone call. 

DEPRECIATION 


It is astounding what a great trust like this can get away 
with. The operating companies have a method of computing de- 
preciation which would probably not be sanctioned by any au- 
thority which was permitted to make a real investigation. It 
is a mystery how their figures can pass muster with the income- 
tax authorities. 

Section 20a of the interstate commerce act would seem to 
authorize that commission to fix the depreciation rates. They 
have never done so, however, and in the last Congress a bill 
was introduced to repeal that section. 

“In. some localities it would appear that the local commis- 
sions are authorized to fix depreciation rates, but whenever 
a case arises the particular company in question takes which- 
ever horn of the dilemma suits its convenience. If the local 
commission attempts to fix the rates the company claims only 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has power. If the 
latter commission attempts to fix the rates the company clalms 
that only the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is engaged 
in interstate business and that only the local commission 
has authority over the local company, with the result that 
nothing eyer happens and the companies continue to juggle 
their figures as they choose. 

It is estimated that the subsidiaries, on an average, charge 
off about 15 to 20 per cent of the operating charges for depre- 
ciation. But that is not all. They also have a maintenance 
fund. For instance, although they charge off depreciation 
on a switchboard, they also make a charge for maintenance 
whenever they repair this switchboard, with the result that 
these two funds, depreciation and maintenance, amount to 
about 6 per cent of what the company, itself, claims to be a 
fair value of the property. In other words, they duplicate 
the charge under depreciation and maintenance. No other 
business would ever be permitted to do this. The public is 
asking, “ How do they get away with it?” 

They have a depreciation reserve, which in many instances 
amounts to as high as 30 per cent of the cost of the prop- 
erty, but when they themselyes value their property for the 
purpose of fixing rates they claim that the amount of depre- 
ciation is only about 10 per cent. 

This one item of difference between these two inconsistent 
figures of their own amounts to millions and adds materially 
to the cost to the subscriber. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co, itself has a con- 
tingency reserye of hundreds of millions—probably about half 
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a billion dollars.. At least half of this is unnecessary reserve 
and undoubtedly is surplus profits. 

When a local company is seeking a rate increase, its whole 
theory of property valuation is based on a fallacy. It owns 
nothing but its real property. Everything else is held under 
license agreements and without any title of ownership. 

RADIO 


Not content with its monopoly of communication by tele- 
phone, the American Telephone & Telegraph, in combination 
with the Radio Corporation of America, closely allied to it, 
and its own Western Electric and other “stepbrothers,” now 
proposes a monopoly of the “air” by controlling all broadcast- 
ing. This situation is clearly shown by the recent report of the 
Federal Trade Commission, which investigated the radio com- 
bine, and by the hearings held before our Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee in the Sixty-elghth Congress. I am 
informed that they are now building a radio-receiving set or 
“station,” which will be the only one that can be used by any- 
one, by reason of their control of the wave length. 


A BANKING PROPOSITION 


The American Telephone & Telegraph boasts of its wide dis- 
tribution of stock among about 800,000 persons. They do not, 
however, advertise how much is held by the inside crowd— 
the bankers, the Bell Securities Co. By reason of the 
usual apathy of the small stockholders and the forced proxies 
from 60,000 stockholding employees, a small minority of the 
stock controls the entire corporate situation. The money is 
made by the “insiders,” the bankers, by the agreements with 
other companies and underwritings, Only recently a bond issue, 
which could have been sold over the counter at par or better, 
netted over $11,000,000 to the underwriters, the bankers. They 
are in control of the situation and influence the action of public 
utility commissions and legislatures. 

The foregoing are only a few of the divers ways by which 
the parent company continues to milk the local companies at 
the expense of the local subscriber and itself builds up enor- 
mous profits and distributes 9 per cent dividends, and how the 
subsidiaries, by bookkeeping methods, can assist the parent 
company in carrying out its exploitation of the public. 

The very intricacy of the corporate relations has made it 
difficult for any supervising body to proceed with a worth- 
while investigation, and the very nature of the business—its 
interstate character—has prevented any real local investigation. 

By reason of its corporate interrelation the parent company 
is permitted to extract multiple tolls from the publie and 
pyramid and conceal stupendous profits. 

So far this giant of a trust has been able to match wits 
with any body which has made a serious attempt to investigate 
it, and few have been courageous enough to undertake au 
investigation. 

Now, what are we going to do about it? What does my 
resolution call for? It calls for a legislative investigation of 
the entire situation, and it has generally been considered by 
the newspapers throughout the country and everybody who 
has studied the situation that this is the only way to reach it. 
They have tried local action in New York and in Maryland and 
nearly every State of the Union. I have attended on the ses- 
sions of several State utilities commissions investigating the 
subject, and it was readily apparent how helpless they were. 

These telephone people know the game of politics as well as 
big business. No doubt within the hearing of my voice there 
are many representatives of the telephone interest. They are 


everywhere. 

In New York City, at 195 Broadway, is concentrated the 
whole telephone business of the entire country, and it is con- 
trolled there with the most utter disrespect and disregard of 
every public commission. 

Nearly every community in the country is waging a hopeless 
fight against the trust. In Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Oregon, 
Texas, Indiana, Maryland, California, Massachusetts, Wiscon- 
sin, Montana, Vermont, Missouri, and the District of Colum- 
bia and practically in every other State to-day they are con- 
tending with the telephone monopoly. My files are crowded 
with briefs from attorneys general, city counsels, mayors of 
cities, and governors of States lamenting how helpless they 
are in this situation. It is a situation which particularly 
confronts the American Congress, the only tribunal, I believe, 
to which our communities can come in this their hour of 
desperation. 

“Oh,” some people will say, this is too big a job.“ Well. 
the sooner we start it the better. When my resolution was 
first introduced before the Committee on Rules people said, 
“Prove your case.” Why, you do not have to prove any case 
against the Telephone Trust. Does not everybody here realize 
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intuitively that something is wrong with the situation? We 
can take judicial notice of it. 

Some people advocate Government ownership as the only 
remedy. Possibly if the war had lasted a little longer the 
Postmaster General would have carried out that plan and 
worked ont governmental ownership of this natural monopoly. 
I am not advocating governmental ownership at this moment, 
but I do say this, that this great natural monopoly is not 
bigger than the Government of the United States and ought 
not to be able to conceal its practices from the eyes of the 
American people and their Government. Since no State seems 
able to unravel the tangle, let us do it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not the gentleman making out a very 
good case for Government ownership? The helplessness of the 
States and the helplessness of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the necessities of the people—is not that a good 
argument for Government ownership? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Not necessarily. If the rail- 
roads were permitted to do what the telephone companies are 
doing to-day by charging off depreciation and building up main- 
tenance funds, for instance, we would be paying 20 cents a 
mile. The Interstate Commerce Commission claims to-day that 
it is helpless under the situation. My resolution is designed 
to see what can be done; what is possible by legislation or by 
the amendment of the interstate commerce act, o7 otherwise. 

Now, to take just a few instances. Some of you gentlemen 
from Michigan will be interested to know that the court there 
held that the 4½ per cent contract and all the contractual 
relations with the Western Eleetrie were not subject to judicial 
review. 

In Wisconsin since 1917 the telephone company has raised its 
rates 90 per cent, and the local public- utilities commission has 
been helpless against it. 

In Texas the company did what it did in New York, which 
action was referred to by my colleague from New York [Mr. 
Dieksrnix ]. They came forward with a rate and they said 
“We want 10 per cent more.” The public-utilities commission 
said, “No; you are not going to get it; yon have got to first 
prove you are entitled to it.” The company then rushed into 
the Federal court and got an injunction and the increase. 
New York is not the only place where this has been done. It 
has been done in Texas and a number of other places. They 
rush into the Federal court and they get an injunction restrain- 
ing the local public-utility commission from preventing them 
raising their rates, Then the bills come out with this “ sur- 
charge” on them. There is a statement on the bills to the 
effect that the consumers should save their bills, because some 
day, if the court rules the company was not entitled to the 
increase, the consumers will get their money back. But, gen- 
tlemen, chat day never dawns. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is it not a fact that in the last applica- 
tion for an increase of 25 per cent they did not present their 
ease to the State public-service commission but they went 
directly to the Federal court? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Oh, yes; they rush right 
into the Federal court. They have their ears atune all the 
-time and they know the shortest way to court. They can 
get there quicker than any local authority. Any corporation 
counsel's office—and we have the greatest one in the world 
in New York—any attorney general's office, and any public- 
utility commission is helpless, because the company knows all 
the tricks. 

They keep their books as they wish to keep them, with an 
eye to conjuring the local authorities so that nothing short of 
a congressional investigation, lodging the necessary authority 
somewhere, will bring about any results. 

Gentlemen, is it not a revelation possibly to somebody here 
that there is no control at all at this good hour over this 
national monopoly? Nobody can do anything effective about 
it. The New York Telephone Co. can issue $50,000,000 of stock 
at 644 per cent and it is snapped up and now sells at $111 or 
$112 on the New York curb exchange. Everybody is eager to 
get it; it is a wonderful investment, and yet at the same time 
they come in and ask for an additional 25 per cent increase 
because they say they are making only 3.96 per cent on their 
capital investment. That is the situation which confronts this 
Congress, and 1 know of no subject, except possibly the tariff, 
where greater relief could be given to the people of this 
country. I have received thousands of letters from farmers, 
from grain dealers, and from the agricultural sections of the 
country where this shoe pinches and where it exacts millions and 
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rubber investigation the other day, which only amounted to 
$200,000,000 or $300,000,000 in exaction from the public, while 
$1,000,000,000 a year is a conservative estimate of what the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. exacts from the people 
of the United States by reason of its intercorporate relations. 
It milks its subsidiaries for its own benefit, and while it 
pays $9 a share, it has accumulated a surplus of over a half 
billion dollars, which represents the real worth to the in- 
siders of this parent company. 

In Tennessee they haye been waging a strenuous fight for 
years, but, as everywhere else, hopelessly. 

The counsel who is representing the city of Boston in its 
fight against the Telephone Trust, Mr. Sullivan, is here now in 
Washington. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has stopped every attempt at any real inves- 
tigation or real control. They take either horn of the dilemma, 
whichever suits their particular convenience at the time. 
They are either interstate or intrastate, depending on which 
body is investigating them, If a Federal body starts after a 
local company, the American Telephone & Telegraph says, 
“You leave that child of mine alone; he is just a local com- 
pany; he does nothing that is interstate; we are the inter- 
state company.” Then as a last resort, when anybody has 
gone after the American Telephone & Telegraph, they have 
been met with the statement that that company is not in the 
telephone business at all; that it merely owns some lines and 
that any relations it has with other companies are contrac- 
tual, and you violate constitutional provisions if you interfere 
with contracts. So it goes. That, gentlemen, is the helpless 
situation in which we find ourselves, 

My resolution is now before the Rules Committee, of which 
I have the honor to be a member. I am calling it to the 
attention of the Members of this House at this time for the 
purpose of laying the situation before them, believing that 
no greater service could be rendered the American people than 
the wiping out of this last great trust that has so infested 
the country. There has never been anything like it. The 
Standard Oil was a drop in the bucket compared with this 
monopoly, yet we wiped them out. Everybody does not use 
oil or crude rubber or coffee, but who is there who does not 
use the telephone? 

I do not know whether any of you gentlémen have ever 
heard the story of an independent telephone company trying 
to operate. Why, the methods used by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph against independent companies are iden- 
tical with the methods exposed in the Standard Oil Trust, 
They have used everything from a blackjack to arson to accom- 
plish their purpose and to prevent opposition, 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. ALMON. I am very much interested in the gentleman’s 
statement and am in entire sympathy with all the gentleman 
says, and hope I shall have an opportunity. to support his 
resolution. I want to ask the gentleman if there are any 
steps being taken for hearings before the Rules Committee 
and if we may expect action on the part of that committee at 
any time soon. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. In the last session of Con- 
gress, which was the short session, it was impossible to bring 
this matter out and have any action taken on the floor of the 
House. As for hearings, I do not believe there is any occasion 
for a hearing on this subject matter. We had no hearings on 
the rubber resolution. If there is anybody audacious enough 
to stand up and argue that the Telephone Trust or its charges 
in this country are all right, that there is nothing wrong with 
them, then some one might argue for a hearing; but I doubt 
if hearings on my rule would advance us one step further than 
we are now. We know the need for this investigation, aud 
knowing it we should go right ahead. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am also with the gentleman. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The gentleman ought to be, 
coming from ‘Texas where they have been swooped into the 
tentacles of the octopus. 

Mr. BLANTON. But would not this be the result of a 
hearing? The company would come in with its specially pre- 
pared figures and make out its case and there would be nobody 
to make out a case on behalf of the people; is not that the fact? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes; surely. 

Mr. BLANTON. And we would be left just like we are now. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Exactly. 

Mr. ALMON. If the gentleman will permit, I did not mean 


millions and millions of tribute. We were talking about a‘ to intimate I thought there ought to be hearings before the 
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Rules Committee, but I wanted to know whether they con- 
templated having hearings or not. ` 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Thayer, the president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph, states he welcomes an 
investigation. That makes it unanimous. Why, any time our 
Committee on Rules meets up there on the gallery floor to 
get into the room you have to fall over a motley lobby of tele- 
phone people to break in. [Laughter.] Hearings? Why, the 
telephone gang would drag them out like they do the public- 
service commission hearings in the States. Why have hear- 
ings as to whether or not there should be an investigation, 
if no harm can possibly come from an investigation? 

This plea for help comes from all over the country. From 
everywhere comes the cry for Congress to do something about 
it. You have done it in every other instance. How powerful 
is this great corporation? Of course, they have on their 
boards of directors a lot of powerful people, and you will see 
some politicians on the board. You will even see an ex-Assist- 
ant Postmaster General on the board of directors, and they 
have some other very clever people. They know politics. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Perhaps the same bipartisan unanimity 
of opinion that has expedited the tax bill and other measures 
this session is preventing the gentleman's resolution from com- 
ing to light. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. No; nothing so far has pre- 
yented my resolution from coming to light. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the gentleman's side of the House 
with him on the resolution? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I do not know. and have no 
thought of politics in the situation. I do not think anybody 
could conjure this into a partisan subject. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the one-man party from New York with 
the gentleman? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, the one-man party from New York 
wants to take them over. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. He wants to go a little too 
far, perhaps, than is necessary at this time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, in 10 years from now the gentleman 
will come to my way of thinking. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I do not want this turned 
into a discussion of the merits of governmental ownership. 
[Applause.] If there must be Government ownership, let i: 
come, but let us find out first what is the situation, and then 
we can determine what should be done. No momentous subject 
like this should be beclouded by the issue of governmental 
ownership. There is something “rotten in Denmark,” and no- 
body has ever tried, with sufficient authority, to find ont just 
what is the situation so that some remedy could be suggested. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WEFALD. How would it do to send the Texas and 
Jowa Tax Clubs that went after the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee after them? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Well, I do not think they 
were very effective. They did not frighten the gentlemen from 
Texas, Mr. Garner and Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. CARSS. If the gentleman will yield, has the gentleman 
received any protests from Minnesota? We have experienced 
an increase of rates there of about 100 per cent. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Oh, yes; Minnesota has not 
been overlooked as a victim. 

In further reply to my distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGvarpta], I will say it is not yet the 
fault of the Rules Committee that my resolution has not come 
out. They have not formally considered it. I believe the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and I believe every Member of this Congress, 
when the subject comes up for formal action, is willing to go 
so far as to have real congressional investigation of this sub- 
ject. Without it we are helpless. Something should be done, 
and at onee, and I suggest, with no pride of authorship, that 
my remedy, a congressional investigation, is the proper one. 
To my mind, gentlemen, the concréte issue is plain. A certain 
business has thrown down the gauntlet to Governinent. Shall 
we leave it there, or shall we pick it up and accept the chai- 
lenge and prove again, through the action of Congress, that n) 
business is so big that it is more powerful than our Govern- 
ment? [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp]. [Ap- 
planse,] 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have gained this consideration for a special purpose, 
In this pending appropriation bill there is a wonderful item 
that does not appear in the bill, It will appear in a later bill, 
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but in order that the minds of all the Members of this House 
may be fully made acquainted with the situation which will 
then appear surrounding that little item of $300,000 or $400,000 
in behalf of my Omaha Indians, I am going to insert in my 
address of these three minutes a copy of a memorial prepared 
by my Omaha people on this subject. It is a wonderful docu- 
ment. I would like to claim it as my own. Most everybody 
gives me credit for writing it, but I did not. I did not write 
a sentence in it. Every sentence was written by my Omaha 
Indian people. I want you to read it when it shall appear in 
the Recoxp in the morning. 

Oh, it ought to appeal to you gentlemen so insistently and 
so earnestly that never again will my Omaha people be 
slaughtered on the floor of this House by even one vote as 
was the case last winter, In due time it will come up before 
you. In the meantime, would not you read the memorial of 
my Omaha people? They do not have anybody much down 

| here to speak for them only me, in my small way; and I want 

| their memorial, which I will have printed in the Recorp, to 
speak for them in this instance. Please read it, gentlemen. I 
know it is asking a good deal to ask you to read a specially 
prepared presentation of a case when you have so much to do; 
but in behalf of my Omaha people I do earnestly beg of you 
to read and carefully consider the memorial of my Omaha 
people. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Burron). The Chair calls the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Nebraska to the fact he did 
not ask leave to extend his remarks. I understand the gentle- 

| man desires to file a memorial. 

Mr. HOWARD. I thank the chairman. Because of the 
paucity of my understanding I forgot it, and the chairman is 
good to call my attention to it. I make that request, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I insert a memorial of the Omaha Tribe 
of Indians of Nebraska, which is as follows: 


Memorial of the Omaha Tribe of Indians of Nebraska praying for an 
appropriation by Congress as authorized by the act approved Feb- 
ruary 9, 1925 (43 Stat. 820) 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Your memorialists, the Omaha Tribe of Indians of Nebraska, show 
that by treaties between the United States and the Omaha Tribe of 
Indians made in 1830 and 1836 the United States obtained all rights 
of the Omahas to lands east of the Missouri River, and in return by 
the same treaties the United States acknowledged fully the title of the 
Omahas to the lands they were oceupying in Nebraska west and south of 
the Missouri River. 

By treaty of March 16, 1854 (10 Stat. 1043), the United States pur- 
chased and paid for, with the exception hereinafter noted, all the lands 
of the Omahas west of the Missourl River and south of the Missouri 
River, the Missouri making a big bend in northeastern Nebraska. How 
far westward the Omaha lands extended was then unknown. No sur- 
veys had been made and no large streams or natural boundaries marked 
the Omaha western boundary, which ran to where the Pawnee Tribe's 
eastern boundary began. (Pawnee treaty of Sept. 24, 1857, 11 Stat. 
729.) 

By the two (Omaha and Pawnee) treaties the United States acquired 
for settlers all of Nebraska north of the Platte. It at once lost interest 
in the boundary line between the tribes. It immediately opened the 
Omaha lands to settlers, and the settlers paid and the United States 
received therefor $1.25 an acre, and as to some lands $2.50 an acre. 

The Omahas received, all told, for the 1854 cession, $881,000 (United 
States v. Omaha Indians, 253 U. S. 278). The United States paid the 
Omahas this sum for all their lands with the exception noted herein- 
after. The lands paid for totaled 4,500,000 acres (253 U. S. 278), or 
19.6 cents per acre. 

The exception noted, being lands unpaid for, was this: 

The treaty provided the Omahas should retain as their future 
reservation, as the Indians might elect, either (1) all lands north of 
Ayoway Creek to the Missouri River on the north and the Pawnee 
line on the west, or (2) if they so elected, 800,000 acres south of 
Ayoway Creek. In this latter eyent they would be paid for their 
lands north of Ayoway Creek in excess of 300,000 acres the same 
price per acre as was paid for the lands sold south of Ayqway Creek, 
later found on survey to be 4,500,000 acres, or at the rate of 19.6 cents 
per acre, as heretofore stated. 

The Omahas elected to take 300,000 acres south of Ayoway Creek 
so as to be farther away from the Sioux, and thereby became entitled 
to payment immediately for the excess Iand north of Ayoway Creek, 
as per treaty agreement. The United States, however, without paying 


the Omahas for the lands north of Ayoway Creek, at once opened up 
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this land to settlers, and received from them $1.25 per acre. The 
Omahas, blanket Indians, knowing something was due but not how 
much, demanded payment, and were told (1) the lands north of Ayo- 
way Creek did not exceed 800,000 acres, or if they did exceed 300,000 
acres the United. States had never fixed the western boundary and 
never made survey to determine bow much the excess was, and 
hence, not knowing how much to pay, would pay nething, but never- 
theless took the Indian lands; (2) that the United States had extended 
the time for payment by the settlers, who, however, later paid the 
United States $1.25 per acre for what the United States had agreed to 
pay the Indians only 19.6 cents an acre, and then defaulted eyen as 
to this small amount. 


The Omahas for two generations pressed the United States for 
settlement, but got nothing. Finally, one of thelr number, haying 
studied law, drafted a jurisdictional act and Congress passed it. 
Being unfamiliar with the fact that the Court of Claims is pro- 
hibited from allowing interest except when expressly authorized, he 
relied on che general principles of law that if one party holds money 
belonging to another party he must pay interest for its use. When 
the case was tried in the Court of Claims the Omahas demanded 
$1.25 an acre, less cost of sale, and interest for the lands the United 
States had taken north of Ayoway Creek and never paid for, on the 
ground the United States, as trustee and guardian for the Indians, 
should (a) as trustee allow the Omahas the net proceeds the United 
States had received for the lands; and (b) interest, on the ground the 
money when paid by settlers had gone into the United States Treasury, 
and really belonged to the Omahas, and should have been so credited. 

The Court of Claims decided the amount that should have been 
paid by the United States and credited to the Indians was only at 
the actual rate the Omahas had sold for, namely, 19.6 cents an acre, 
and not the net proceeds received by the United States shortly after 
1854-1857. The court originally, as shown by Judge Hay’s printed 
first opinion, awarded this sum and interest, recognizing the mani- 
fest justice of payment of interest. Government counsel moved for 
a new trial on the ground the act creating the Court of Claims pro- 
hibited the court allowing interest, however just, and the court sub- 
sequently struck out the allowance of interest. 

It would seem plain that allowance of interest to the Indians is 
but partial and tardy justice. The United States made a huge profit 
on the lands in a short time and received and has used the money. 
The act of Congress approved February 1, 1925 (48 Stats. 820), 
requires the Omahas to execute a full release of all claims against the 
United States, and provides for payment to them of the interest sum 
clearly and justly due and much less than the fair and reasonable 
value of the lands as paid by the settlers. An appropriation for 
payment of this interest will simply be carrying out a law enacted 
by Congress and in real fulfillment of the Indian treaty obligations 
and plighted faith of the United States. 

Moreover, there are a number of precedents for allowance of inter- 
est in such cases, viz, United States v. Old Settlers (148 U. S. 427), 
United States v. McKee (91 U. S. 442). A very recent precedent is 
Pawnee Tribe of Indians v. the United States (56 Court of Claims, 
1-15). There the United States bought the surplus lands of the Pawnees 
in Oklahoma in excess of allotments in severalty, made a down pay- 
ment of $80,000 to the Pawnees, and agreed to make further pay- 
ment før the surplus when ascertained after allotment in severalty 
at $1.25 per acre, the Pawnees claiming they should receive the net 
proceeds the United States obtained from settlers, the United States 
having sold the surplus lands at $2.50 an acre. The United States 
having obtained the land for the settlers, just as in the Omaha case, 
lost Interest in the matter; and on the ground it could not determine 
whether to pay at $1.25 or $2.50 an acre it paid nothing further 
above the $80,000, just as in the Omaha case. The excuse was, the 
United States had not surveyed or fixed any western Omaha line and 
hence did not know how much land to pay for. The Pawnees obtained 
a jurisdictional act, and being drafted by lawyers familiar with the 
act creating the Court of Claims, the act permitted the court to 
award interest if just, and the court allowed and Congress paid the 
Pawnees $132,915.71 with interest from September 8, 1893, to 1920 (56 
Ct. Cis. 15). This allowance was only just as in any case of as- 
sumpsit for money had and received. 

Congress in passing jurisdictional acts has repeatedly allowed in- 
terest In Indian claims, and one of such character now pending in the 
Court of Claims is that of the Osage Tribe, passed February 6, 1921 
(41 Stats. 1097). 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE OMAHA RELIEF BILL IN CONGRESS 


After the Supreme Court of the United States rendered the opinion 
holding that under the Omaha jurisdictional act as passed by Congress, 
omitting the words “ with interest,” interest could not be paid, not- 
withstanding the Court of Claims on the merits had allowed interest, 
the Omaha Indians had bills introduced in the Sixty-seventh and Sixty- 
eighth Congresses for their relief. 

Congressman Howarp introduced H. R. 8965, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
on April 29, 1924. The bill was referred to the Committee on Indian 
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Affairs. On May 20, 1924, the Secretary of the Interlor submitted a 
report thereon, as follows: 
7 DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1923. 
Hon, HOMER P, SNYDER, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear MR. SNYDER: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
April 80, 1924, forwarding for a report thereon a copy of H. R. 8965, 
being a bill for the relief of the Omaha Indians of Nebraska. 

The act of June 22, 1910 (85 Stat. L. 580), conferred jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to consider and render judgment in all claims, legal 
and equitable, of the Omaha Tribe of Indians against the United 
States. Under that act the Indians filed a suit (No. 31002) in the 
Court of Claims. Judgment in the case was rendered by the court 
April 22, 1918, awarding the Indians $122,295.31. Interest at 5 per 
cent was allowed by the court on the following portions of the judg- 
ment: 

On $94,789.54 from June 15, 1854. 

On $15,068.80 from August 8, 1856. 

On $3,133.30 from August 11, 1858. 

Subsequently the counsel for the Government in the case called the 
attention of the court to section 1091 of the Revised Statutes (being a 
part of the act creating the Court of Claims), which prohibited the 
court from allowing interest in certain cases, and thereupon the court 
recalled its former judgment in so far as it related to interest. On 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States this action was sus- 
tained, the court having found that the jurisdictional act did not take 
the case out of the usual rule governing allowance of equitable claims 
for interest. (See 253 U. 8, 275.) 

This claim was submitted to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and by letter dated May 16, 1924, he has advised with ref- 
erence thereto as follows: “I have submitted the matter to the Presi- 
dent, who has instructed me to advise you that the proposed legisla- 
tion is in conflict with his financial program.” 

Very truly yours, 
HUBERT WORK. 

On May 22, 1924, the Committee on Indian Affairs after full con- 
sideration favorably reported the bill to the House, accompanied by 
House Report No. 828, which stated: The merits of this legislation 
are fully set forth in the letter of the Secretary of the Interior hereto 
attached and made a part hereof.” Subsequently the bill was placed on 
the House Calendar. It was not reached on the calendar until January 
5, 1925, when It was considered im regular order and passed. 

The bill as passed then went to the Senate and was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs on January 6, 1925. It was again referred 
to the Secretary of the Interior for report, and under date of January 
17, 1925, the Secretary made a similar report thereon. A hearing was 
held before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs January 20, 1925, 
whereupon a favorable report was ordered; and Senator HarrELD, the 
chairman, on January 22, 1925, made report to the Senate, same being 
Senate Report No, 906. The bill was placed on the Senate Calendar 
and was reached for consideration on January 81, 1925, and passed. 
The bill was sent to the President for approval, and on February 9, 
1925, notwithstanding he had stated that “the proposed legislation is 
in conflict with his financial program,” he approved the same on 
recommendation of the Indian Office and the Interior Department, which 
knew the entire history of the matter. 

The bill thus becoming a law, and authorizing an appropriation of 
$874,465.02, the Secretary of the Interior made a suppiemental estimate 
of appropriation therefor, as required by the Budget act, and under date 
of February 12, 1925, the Director of the Budget forwarded to the 
President said supplemental estimate, and on the same day the Pres‘- 
dent transmitted said “ supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, for the Department of the Interior, 
$374,465.02," to the House of Representatives, which was printed as 
House Document No. 617 and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House. 

This record therefore shows conclusively that full and due considera- 
tion was given the bill by the House and Senate Committees on Indian 
Affairs, the Department of the Interior, the Indian Office, the House 
and the Senate, and the President and also by the Director of the 
Budget. 

It thus appears that Congress, notwithstanding the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, based solely on the equities and merit of the Omaha 
case which were fully before it, passed the act for their relief. 

The argument that now to make the appropriation authorized by 
the act of Congress approved February 9, 1925, would create a 
precedent which would probably take millions of dollars out of the 
Treasury, can not be sustained by the facts. There is no other Indian 
case pending or decided where it appears that the Court of Claims 
under an act of Congress allowed interest on the merits, as was done 
in the Omaha case, and subsequently such interest was disallowed 
because the court had no jurisdiction to allow interest. Furthermore, 
Congress itself carries its shield of protection to the Treasury in all 
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such cases should they arise. It may be taken for granted that no 
case without merit will receive its approval. 

That the Omaha case bas merit can not be justly denied, Congress 
in authorizing the. appropriation for the Omaha Indians by the act 
of February 9, 1925, simply did an act of justice to the Indians, as 
found by the Court of Claims after a full hearing on the merits. The 
committees of Congress and the Secretary of the Interior, in recom- 
mending the enactment of said act, and the President in approving 
samé after it was unanimously passed by Congress, considered the 
fact that the Court of Claims allowed the Indians only 19.6 cents 
an acre for their lands, and the further fact that the Government 
withheld payment from these Indians for a period of nearly 70 years, 
and in the meantime had the use of the purchase price and a large 
profit besides, Had this case been between private parties, interest would 
have been allowed on the principal sum due as a matter of course. 

The real and only precedent that a refusal at this time to appro- 
priate the money due the Omahas would make ts, repudiation of an 
act of Congress passed and approved in order to do tardy and partial 
justice to Indian wards of the Government. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tun OMAHA Trine OF INDIANS OF NEBRASKA, 
By Tue BUSINESS COMMITTEB, Macy, Nebr. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentieman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, a bad 
precedent was set in the House yesterday that ought not to 
stand. That was the ruling, invited by our floor organiza- 
tion, from the Speaker to the effect that the Appropriations 
Committee at will can bring in a supply bill involving what 
will make 110 printed pages, appropriating $226,000,000 of the 
people's money, introduce it from the floor, take it up imme- 
diately if they want to, and pass it. That is a bad rule. There 
is not a man in Congress who ought to want that kind of a 
rule. [Applause.] You Republicans do not want it. If you 


keep that kind of a rule in the House it is going to rise up 
some day and smite you. 

The Appropriations Committee is a privileged committee, 
and there are several of them in the House, It has been the 
custom here, and I am going to show you in a few days just 
how many times it has been raised, as soon as I have time to 
look it up and gather the precedents; but in every instance 


that I remember it has been raised by a Republican. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] They demanded that the Republicans of 
the country should have the right to read the bill and find out 
what is in it before they were called upon to vote millions 
out of the Treasury. 

I hope that the Rules Committee—I hope that the distin- 
guisbed gentleman from New York, chairman of the Rules 
Committee, for whom I have the highest regard—will bring in 
a rule here that will provide that no supply bill can be taken 
up except by unanimous consent until after it has been 
printed and laid over at least one day. But I did not rise 
to speak on that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
interruption? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think, myself, as the gentleman 
suggests, that it would be unwise to adopt that policy, but I do 
feel on behalf of the Appropriations Committee, for which I 
have no authority to speak except as an ordinary member, the 
Appropriations Committee had not the slightest thought of 
rushing the bill through the House 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, in this instance I absolve the gentleman 
and the committee. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is nothing in this bill that 
will not bear investigation of everybody, but there were as 
many as 50 applications for time, and it seems as if everybody 
wanted to make a speech, and so the chairman of the committee, 
out of a desire to accommodate the membership of the House, 
said we will turn you loose and let you make speeches all day. 
[Laughter.] That is the only reason we did it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the committee in this instance has been 
most fair. The distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Crasrron} stated that we would have three days for general 
debate, which giyes plenty of time to study the bill, and I with- 
drew my point of order. That is plenty of time. But I am 
talking about what could happen in the future. 

I was one of those who helped fight on this floor to put in 
the hands of the Appropriations Committee the sole power to 
make all the appropriations of this House, I think it is wise 
and in the interest of saving the people’s money. I do not 
want the Committee on Appropriations, I do not want the 
Speaker of the House, to establish a precedent or a rule here 
that will cause the House to go back and again put the appro- 
printing power into every committee in the House. 


Will the gentleman permit an 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am in entire accord with the gentleman; 
but does he contend that the ruling yesterday was erroneous, or 
8 1 a rule to be brought in preventing such a 

ng 

Mr. BLANTON. Both; there is no rule against it, but there 
are precedents of the House which have required bills to be 
printed and to Jay over one day after introduction before being 
considered, What I am contending for is that there should be 
a rule that would protect the membership of the House in that 
particular, and the ruling of the Speaker yesterday should be 
abandoned. But now I want to use my time on another subject. 

Mr. COOPER of Wiscouslu. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There never should be a bill 
taken up for consideration in this House, except in war time, 
that has not been printed and an opportunity afforded to the 
men who are to yote on the bill to know what its provisions are. 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
who has wise judgment in many things, 

Mr. WEFALD. In all things. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. We are entitled to know what we are to 
pass upon in this House. I sit in my office and study these bills 
night and day, and I want to know what I am voting for. Why, 
yesterday there were just flye men in the whole House who 
knew what was in this $226,000,000 bill—the five men on the 
subcommittee which framed it. But I must get to my other 
subject. 

I have in my hand, Mr. Chairman, a letter from one of the 
best friends I have in my district. He is one of the leading 
business men in my State. He is a big brainy man, a big-purse 
man, a big-hearted man, a business man of the very first water. 
He is president and actual manager of 20 wholesale houses in 
Texas. Eight of them are scattered over my district. This man 
is a leading business man in the South. Ile writes me under 
date of January 1 of this year, sending me this long circular 
{exhibiting it], and says: 


Inclosed I hand you a circular that is being distributed all over your 
district. 


All over my district! And he says further that he thinks 
it is—in fact I think all over all districts—being distributed 
all over Texas, and he goes on to tell me that if I do not reply 
to it, it is liable to injure me among my friends. 

Here is the circular. I neyer saw as much misrepresenta- 
tion put into one document in my life. It is dated December 
80 of last year, just a week or so ago, and was sent by our 
old friend, George H. Colvin, of Fort Worth, president of the 
Texas Tax Clubs. [Laughter.] He goes on with the same 
misrepresentation that they have been making everywhere, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Is that club alive yet? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I am going to tell you how it is now 
operating. They are still misrepresenting the facts by sending 
these false circulars all over our districts, while we are here 
attending to the people’s business. 

Now, let us consider some of the gross misrepresentations 
which this Mr. George H. Colvin, who styles himself as the 
“chairman of the Texas Tax Clubs,” bas made in his 80-line 
statement, which my constituent says he is distributing all 
over my district and, in fact, all over Texas. 

Mr. Colvin starts his circular out wrong by stating— 


A committee from the Texas Legislature presented to our Texas 
Congressmen in Washington on December 11 a memorial passed by 
the Texas Legislature on the inheritance tax. 


This is not so. There is no such memorial passed by the 
Texas Legislature. And there was no such committee from 
the Texas Legislature. There was a committee sent here by 
the Texas Tax Clubs, and such committee did embrace two 
members of the Texas Senate and two members of the Texas 
House, but they were not authorized to come to Washington 
by the Texas Legislature, but came here at the instance of 
these Texas Tax Clubs. 

In November, 1925, certain members of the Texas Legisla- 
ture were invited to meet in Austin unofficially to consider the 
advisability of calling a special session of the legislature on 
account of the muddle in the business of the State highway 
commission, Certain members did so meet unofficially in 
Austin on November 23, 1925. 

And State Senator R. A. Stuart, of Fort Worth, admitted 
to the entire Texas delegation in Congress that his expenses 
on this trip to Austin at this unofficial meeting were paid by 
parties connected with the Texas Tax Clubs. 
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And the Texas Tax Clubs immediately got busy at such 
official meeting to get a propaganda resolution passed. 
it did get one passed. But it was wholly unofficial and was 
incited through misrepresentation. 

The propagandists of the Texas Tax Clubs prepared their 
resolution, erroneously stating that Congress was trying to 
coerce Texas; and they wrongfully represented to the senators 
and legislators who attended that unofficial meeting at Austin 
that Congress was trying to coerce Texas, and through mis- 
representation got such members who attended such meeting 
unofficially to pass their resolution. If they had understood 
the facts they would not have passed it. 

But, as I have already stated, it was not a resolution passed 
by the Texas Legislature, and Lee Satterwhite and Senator 
R. A. Stuart, who presented that resolution to the Texas dele- 
gation in Washington on December 11, 1925, were not a com- 
mittee from the Legislature of Texas, but both admitted that 
they were then propagandists of the Texas Tax Clubs, having 
their expenses paid here as propagandists. 

This Mr. George H. Colvin, who is now distributing his circu- 
lar all over my district and all over Texas, says therein that 
the inheritance-tax provision in the new tax bill just recently 
passed— 
fs the most socialistic measure ever placed upon the statute books of 
this Nation. 


This is the same Mr. George H. Colvin who called a mass 
meeting of the citizens of the 19 counties of the seventeenth 
congressional district of Texas, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent in Congress, to meet in Coleman on the night of Novem- 
ber 28, 1925, and he sent his special propagandist, Senator R. A. 
Stuart, there to address the meeting. By arrangement, Mr. 
Leon Shield, who is the secretary of the Texas Tax Clubs, pre- 
sided as chairman of such meeting. I am advised by Hon. 
C. L. South, who is the distinguished county judge of Coleman 
County, and who attended such meeting that, counting ladies 
and all, there were not more than 30 people attended this so- 
called mass meeting, and all of them were from Coleman, where 
lives Secretary Leon Shield. 

And Mr. George H. Colvin’s special propagandist, Senator 
R. A. Stuart, proceeded to misrepresent the facts before my 
constituents at Coleman, and told them that when he came 
with Lee Satterwhite and others to Washington in October 
that I had treated them with discourtesy, and said that I did 
not have time to give consideration to the business of my con- 
stituents, and denounced the inheritance tax in this new bill 
as socialistic and against the teachings of Thomas Jefferson 
and leading Democrats who succeeded him. And so did Leon 
Shield misrepresent the facts. 

When Senator R. A. Stuart and Lee Satterwhite came back 
to Washington in December and came before the Texas delega- 
tion, with both Senators and all 18 Congressmen present, I made 
him admit in the presence of the reporters for the daily news- 
papers of Texas that he had misrepresented me at Coleman; 
that I had not shown him or anyone any discourtesy, but that 
I was courteous to all of them; and that when he and Lee 
Satterwhite gave their banquet in the Oak Room of the Raleigh 
Hotel I was the only Texas Congressman who left my work and 
attended ; and that when Lee Satterwhite, as toastmaster, called 
on me for a speech I frankly gave them my views and explained 
that they had no chance whatever to repeal the inheritance tax, 
and that they were wasting both time and money in trying to 
do it. And we then made Senator Stuart admit that when he 
and Lee Satterwhite came up here in October that their ex- 
penses were paid by the Texas Tax Clubs; that the magnificent 
banquet which he and Lee Satterwhite gave at the Raleigh 
Hotel was paid for by their employers; that when Colvin sent 
him to Waco to speak against our colleague, Tom CONNALLY, 
his expenses were paid by those who sent him, and that when he 
was sent to Coleman to speak against me bis expenses were paid 
ly those who sent him; that when he attended the so-called 
unoflicial meeting of members of the Texas Legislature at 
Austin in Noyember all of his expenses were paid by others; 
and that the expenses of himself and Satterwhite to Washing- 
ton in December, as well as the entertainment at the hotel, 
were all paid by others. 

Our Texas delegation simply overwhelmed Senator Stuart and 
Lee Satterwhite with conclusive proof that the inheritance tax 
is one of the oldest known to civilization. It was levied by 
Babylonian Kings. The Roman Cæsars levied it. It has been 
levied by Great Britain for nearly 200 years. It is now levied 
by every civilized country in the whole world. 

An inheritance tax was levied during the administration of 
George Washington, the Father of His Country. Instead of it 
being against the teachings of Thomas Jefferson, he denounced 
the evils of “swollen fortunes” and urged such a tax himself. 
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Such a tax was favored by Theodore Roosevelt. William Jen- 
nings Bryan urged such a tax. It was not passed by President 
Wilson as a war measure, but was prepared by William G. 
McAdoo, and passed by Congress, and approved by President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1916 as a peace-time measure, long before 
the United States entered the war in 1917. 

And just why is it that Mr. George H. Colvin is not fair 
enough to state in his 80-line circular which he is broadcasting 
over my district that in the new tax bill which the House of 
Representatives has framed and passed we have cut the inherit- 
ance tax half in two, for in the present law the maximum 
inheritance tax is 40 per cent, and we have cut the maxi- 
mum down to 20 per cent? And why does not Mr. Colvin 
tell the people of Texas that it will affect very few people 
in Texas? 

We passed this new tax bill in the House of Representatives 
on December 18, 1925. It passed by a vote of 390 for it, with 
only 25 Members voting against it. Every Texas Congressman 
was for it. It could not have been very socialistic, for every 
Member in the House who had any socialistic leanings what- 
ever voted against it. 

Now, just how many people in Texas does it hurt? Why was 
Mr. George H. Colvin and Senator R. A. Stuart and Mr. Lee 
Satterwhite so exercised about it and so fearful that it would 
take all estates away from heirs in Texas? Why do they not 
tell what it provides? 

Why, it is not bad. If a Texan leaves an estate of $50,000, 
not one penny of tax will be due the Government. If he leaves 
an estate of $100,000, and it is community property, not one 
penny of tax will be due the Government. If he leaves an 
estate of $200,000, and it is community property, there will be 
due a tax of only $500 to the Government, and then whatever 
estate tax that has been paid to Texas may be deducted up to 
80 per cent of the $500. That is not confiscatory. 

And if he leaves an estate of $500,000, and it is community 
property, there will be a tax due of only $4,500 to the Govern- 
ment, and then whatever estate tax that has been paid to 
Texas may be deducted up to 80 per cent of this $4,500. That 
is not confiscatory. 

Oh, but Mr. Colvin, and Senator Stuart, and Mr. Lee Satter- 
white, and Mr. Leon Shield would have us take all tax off 
billion-dollar estates and let them be handed down from gen- 
eration to generation without tax, and then raise the necessary 
revenue to run the State by putting additional taxes against 
the farms and ranches of Texas and letting the lands which 
are too heavily taxed already bear all of the burden. 

Since the war we now have in the United States three billion- 
aires, who each have one thousand million dollars. We have 
Mr. Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, who has 
$300,000,000. There are several Americans who are worth 
$50,000,000. There are numerous millionaires. Some of these 
very rich men designate a home in Florida, where there is 
neither income nor estate tax due the State; they have their 
business enterprises scattered all over the United States; they 
daily operate on Wall Street; their families live in luxury in 
the finest hotels of Paris; they lend their millions of income to 
foreign governments at 7 and 8 and 9 per cent, and our Govern- 
ment has no check on them whatever: and they manipulate 
their affairs so that they escape all contribution of any kind to 
both Government and State; and then Mr. Colvin, and Senator 
Stuart, and Mr. Lee Satterwhite, and Mr. Leon Shield would 
have them pass it all over to their heirs at death free of any 
tax whatever. > 

And in this circular he is scattering all over my district, 
Mr, George H. Colvin is stating that our colleague, Mr. GARNER, 
put this inheritance tax on and the other 17 Texas Congress- 
men just bobbed their heads in assent. At their banquet in 
the Raleigh Hotel in October I then told his propagandists, 
Senator Stuart and Lee Satterwhite, just what they could 
expect from Congress, and I predicted what did happen long 
before I saw Mr. Garner, and before the tax bill was framed. 
I knew how the membership felt on the subject, because we 
have debated it before. 

Mr. Colvin did not tell the people of Texas, however, that 
we cut all taxes over half in two. He did not tell them 
that under this new bill a single man whose income is not 
over $1,500 will pay no tax, and he did not tell them that a 
married man with four children whose income is not over 
$5,100 per year will pay no income tax, because he is allowed 
an exemption of 83.500, and also a further exemption of $400 
for each child under 18 years of age. 

Yet Senator Stuart admitted that his expenses were paid 
when he went to Austin in November to attend that so-called 
unofficial meeting of certain members of the legislature. 

And just what sort of an idea does Senator Stuart and Mr 
Lee Satterwhite have about Congress? Do they imagine that 
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they can come here to Washington on propaganda money and 
give magnificent banquets in the oak room of the Raleigh 
Hotel to Congressman, and then have Congressmen follow 
them around like sheep and vote just as they are told? 
If they have had that idea, their minds have been disabused 
of samo. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment I will gladly. I want 
you gentlemen to get these facts. The State secretary of 
the Texas Tax Clubs is my constituent. He lives at Cole- 
man, and is Mr. Leon Shield. He has been the cashier of 
a big national bank at Coleman, and he is the one, if you 
will remember, who had the audacity to write me up here 
and tell me that if I could not obey his mandates I must 
resign. Do you know what I did? I sent down there an 
article explaining the entire situation, which the Democrat- 
Voice very kindly published in Coleman. I showed that Mr. 
Leon Shield was not representing the interests of the Cole- 
man people or of his county, I showed that his proposition 
was against their interest, and from the people of that 
county reaction came. 

The farmers down there did not agree with Shield, for I 
have been getting some petitions from them saying that they 
want this inheritance tax to stay on the statute books. [Ap- 
plause.] They realize that if we repeal the inheritance tax 
it means an increase of their land tax against their farms, 
because the State of Texas must have money with which to 
pay State expenses, Remember that Mr. Shield asked me to 
resign. I want to read you a little excerpt from the Dallas 
News of last Saturday, January 2. It is as follows: 


COLEMAN, TEx., January 1.—At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Coleman National Bank, * * Leon L. Shield tendered his 
resignation as cashier and Sam Gray was elected to fill the position, 


So that instead of his Congressman resigning at his behest, 
he has handed in his own resignation to the Coleman National 
Bank. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman recollects, possibly, that the 
Iowa Tax Club brought along its own undertaker. 

Mr. BLANTON. I remember that. 

Mr. FREAR. The Texas Tax Club evidenly took its own 
undertaker back with them. 

Mr. BLANTON. And Mr. Colvin ought to take care of Mr. 
Shield because he has doubtless caused him to lose his posi- 
tion. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And worse than all he 
made him come to Washington to do it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Now let me tell you more about the speaker 
of the Texas Legislature, who has been on so many propa- 
ganda trips to Washington. Poor Lee! I like him; every- 
body does. He is a good fellow, but he brought this all on 
himself—coming up here to Washington and giving banquets 
down here at the Raleigh Hotel. Was he in a financial posi- 
tion to do that? Let us see whether he was. I clipped this 
from the Washington Star of yesterday evening, from which 
I read the following excerpts: 


TEXAS HOUSE SPEAKÐN SUED FOR BOARD BILL—SATTERWHITE DEFENDANT 
IN $75 ACTION—DEBT OWED FOR FOUR YEARS, ACCUSER SAYS 


(By the Associated Press) 


AUSTIN, TEX., January 5.—Speaker Lee Satterwhite, of the Texas 
House of Representatives, * * * is defendant in a suit filed here 
for collection of a $75 board bill nearly four years old. 

An attorney for Miss Emma Ford * * * is seeking judgment 
on a promissory note which she claims Mr. Satterwhite executed June 
1, 1922, to cover the bill. The transaction, alleged the petition, took 
place at Panhandle, Tex., the legislator's home. 

+ * Mr. Satterwhite declared, “The debt is an honest one and 
I have not repudiated It.” 

“I owe quite a few old debts and am paying them up as rapidly as 
possible,” Mr, Satterwhite explained. “If I had been without prin- 
ciple and without honor I could have grafted on the State and paid 
them up long ago.” 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Does not the gentleman think that Mr. 
Colvin should pay that board bili? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I think Mr. Colvin ought to pay this man’s 
board bill. I think Mr. Colvin ought to take care of Lee Sat- 
terwhite, because Lee has been traveling all over the county 
for Colvin since last October and should shoulder the result 
of his own actions. If we had followed him, and voted against 
the interests of all the people as he demanded that we do, the 
people of Texas would not have had any confidence in us. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thank the members of the committee. 
[Applause.] 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, after listening 
to the very able address delivered a few moments ago by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor] on the Telephone 
Trust, I feel that I haye but a modest proposition to offer, al- 
though I, too, am offering to the House resolutions for investi- 
gations. These have a close connection, however, with the 
address made this afternoon by the distinguished gentleman 
from Nebraska, Governor SHALLENBERGER. He laid the ills of 
the farmer quite largely to transportation rates, and that 
undoubtedly is one element in the farmers’ troubles to-day. But 
let me say to the gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor], 
who says the Telephone Trust raised rates in Wisconsin 90 per 
cent since 1917, that if his resolution related to something in 
England or any other foreign country instead of our own there 
would be no difficulty probably in securing early action by the 
Committee on Rules and brief discussion without hearings, as 
was the case with the rubber resolution. 

And I wish to speak of that rubber resolution briefly and of 
its connection with a situation that leaves little for us to say in 
reply, if the people of England discuss our own local conditions, 
as deyeloped a few moments ago by the gentleman from New 
York in his remarks on the Telephone Trust, because we have 
many other trusts of like character which to-day we can not 
excuse or offer any apology for. 

THE RUBBER RESOLUTION 


Mr. Chairman, the resolution for a rubber investigation, 
House Resolution 59, was introduced by Republican Leader 
Trtson and approved by the House with little debate on Decem- 
ber 21. Lack of consideration by the House invites particular 
care before action is taken. The resolution appears to have 
been based on high prices and American press reports, alleged 
to be propaganda that England is holding up rubber consumers 
of this country because England controls rubber through its 
tropical rubber-tree holdings, so the Tilson resolution is to be 
made a basis for commercial reprisals. The English press is 
quoted as saying that the English Government in no way is con- 
nected with rubber prices, because all rubber interests are in 
private hands, that prices are governed by supply and demand, 
and, further, that rubber prices are quoted by English private 
interests to all people of the world alike, giving competing 
manufacturers equal rights, with no effort to discriminate 
against those of the United States. And at this particular 
moment I may observe that a Cabinet officer is before the com- 
mittee to discuss this question of high prices and rubber rates 
of England. 

Before any action can properly be taken upon the House 
rubber committee report, soon to be made, we ought to antici- 
pate and meet probable English pertinent criticisms against 
ourselves. In view of the rubber resolution and its authorship, 
reputed to come from high official circles, with its possible 
scope, I have to-day offered a series of resolutions that are 
self-explanatory. The distinguished Republican floor leader, 
Mr. Titson, who introduced the rubber resolution, possibly at 
the suggestion of others, is a personal friend and Member of 
ability. 

During the preparation of the cutlery schedule of the Ford- 
ney tariff bill he ably represented his constituents by success- 
fully urging higher cutlery rates of from 100 per cent to nearly 
200 per cent increase embodied in the Fordney tariff bill, which 
rates were then alleged to make these schedules practically 
prohibitory instead of protective, as provided by the Republican 
platform. These cutlery rates, it was further alleged, gave to 
the manufacturers of this country a home market freed from 
foreign competition, so that American consumers in 48 States 
were compelled to pay as much as the traffic would bear to 
the cutlery manufacturers of Connecticut and one or two other 
States. 

PROHIBITORY TARIFF RATES FOR AMERICAN CONSUMERS 

Increased wages of employees were an incident and profits an 
incentive for such rates. A resolution I haye introduced to- 
day seeks to ascertain what profits have been collected by 
different cutlery manufacturers of New England, and further, 
whether the American consumer pays any larger tribute to 
foreign rubber dealers over whom we have no legal control 
than to cutlery interests that are protected by Congress through 
such tariff rates. The tariff is a local issue and every Mem- 
ber is expected to protect his own constituents, so no reflec- 
tion on any individual is implied by my resolution offered 
to-day, which may be pertinent, however, if retaliation is 
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threatened by us against any foreign government. Relevancy 
of the cutlery, dye, and aluminum resolutions I have offered 
as effecting the rubber resolution of Representative Tmson 
is found in the fact that Great Britain’s Government now owes 
our own Government over $4,000,000,000, with date of payment 
fixed by international agreement. That debt will be paid by 
money or by the sale of English goods to us. This takes no 
account of the suggestion that the foremost cutlery embargo 
tariff champion and the introducer of the rubber resolution is 
identical or that private English business interests and not 
the English Government are to blame for high rubber prices, 
which are as objectionable to the world in general as many 
American monopoly prices are to the people of this country. 
HOW THE DYE EMBARGO WAS MADE EFFECTIVE 

A second resolution is also introduced to-day to inquire into 
the profits of certain American chemical companies, including 
the Allied Chemical Co., the Grasselli and Dupont chemical 
interests, which under present administration of the law, I 
am advised, have the American field practically to themselves. 
Two of these companies, when the last tariff law was enacted, 
were then shown to have aggregate assets of approximately 
$1,000,000,000, and therefore were in no sense infant industries, 
The distinguished Speaker of the House, Mr. LonaworrH. who 
now declares the English rubber industry an “ international 
swindle,’ then led a vigorous fight in the House against 
importations of any foreign dyes whatsoever and for the enact- 
ment of a dye embargo prohibiting the importation of foreign 
dyes, notwithstanding prior to the war a large share of our 
reliable fast dyes could only be obtained through foreign 
imports. Irrespective of the purpose or influences behind the 
dye embargo the embargo was squarely defeated in a House 
that had 168 Republican majority in 1921. 

The dye embargo proposal was so repugnant to the theory of 
Republican protection and so apparently in the interest of a 
(lye monopoly that it was vigorously opposed by the American 
Protective Tariff League and defeated in a House which had 
an overwhelming Republican majority. Constant complaints 
are to the effect that the customs division now maintains 
regulations that practically prevent foreign dye imports or 
any competition by foreign dyestuffs, thereby effecting a dye 
embargo which was expressly repudiated and defeated by Con- 
gress, I have offered a resolution of inquiry to ascertain the 
profits of these American dye interests in order to ascertain 
if their actual profits are higher than the English rubber profits 
against which we complain. 

AN ALUMINUM PROFIT OF 4,000 PER CENT 


Mr. Chairman, a third resolution offered without any con- 
nection with press reports on the same subject relates to the 
Aluminum Co. of America, of which the present distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Melion, and his brother are 
reputed to be holders of a majority of the stock. This resolu- 
tion was prepared without knowledge of the Oldfield resolution 
submitted yesterday and I trust no conflict in jurisdiction of 
committees will occur, but, if so, I submit the calendar of the 
Committee on Department of Justice Expenditures is not con- 
gested and I believe that committee can giye thorough atten- 
tion to a matter which may be pigeonholed by a more active 
committee of the House. The Aluminum Co. of America has 
only a few stockholders and I understand does not publish ity 
reports; yet the importance of its operations appears from the 
findings of the Sixty-seventh Congress through Senate Resolu- 
tion 127, wherein the Senate committee officially declared 
that— ‘ 


Under this monopoly the company’s investment of $20,000 in 1899, 
supplemented by a subsequent additional investment of about two and 
three-quarters million dollars, including a considerable amount issued 
for patents, grew to a combined capital and surplus amounting to 
$110,832,461 in July 31, 1921. 


If I understand the Senate report correctly, cash dividends 
amounting to $15,370,032 were paid prior to July 31, 1921, or 
nearly $120,000,000 were collected from American consumers 
on an original investment of about $3,000,000. Notwithstanding 
these enormous profits vouched for by high Government au- 
thority, the Federal Trade Commission alleges (page 89) that 
the Aluminum Co. of America through the 1921 tariff bill 
thereafter secured for itself an increase of the tariff duty on 
ingots from 2 cents to 5 cents, or 150 per cent increase on ingots 
after a 4,000 per cent profit on the original investment and on 
such other items as coils, plates, sheets, bars, and so forth, an 
increase was secured of from 844 cents to 9 cents per pound, or 
nearly 200 per cent increase. Under these increased tariff 
rates the $3,000,000 originally invested, that reached approxi- 
mately $120,000,000 in 1921, may now far exceed the $200,- 
000,000 mark, and in any event, the facts should be known 
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before any retaliatory action based on the Tilson rubber resolu- 
tion is undertaken. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Tes. . Certainly. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The price of aluminum yesterday went 
down 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. FREAR. It must have been the result either of the 
newspaper propaganda in exposing the trust or the resolution 
introduced by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD], 
for neither of which I am responsible. , 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. Certainly. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I understood the gentleman to say that 
I introduced my resolution yesterday. Senator Warsu intro- 
duced his resolution yesterday. The papers stated that the 
Aluminum Co. reduced the price 1 cent a pound, and that the 
trade was very much surprised at the reduction of the price. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. Proposed legislation may have some 
effect upon extortion; let us hope so in this case. 

Mr. Chairman, the reports from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission declare in effect that the American Aluminum Co. is 
a monopoly existing in defiance of law, and that it squeezed 
from the American public over forty times its original invest- 
ment prior to 1921, yet flourishes like a green bay tree without 
hindrance, apparently by the Department of Justice, while 
some of those who control its stock and direct its policies 
occupy high positions at the Cabinet table in our Government’s 
affairs. If the American Government, in view of these dis- 
closures made by both the United States Senate and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, fails to make any effort to prevent the 
fleecing of its own citizens by those who seem to be immune 
from control or regulation, then I submit that it becomes a 
matter of brazen assurance for us to plead with or threaten 
English rubber interests, however blamable, when such shin- 
ing examples of unregulated international monopoly exist as 
the Aluminum Co. of America. [Applause.] 

In justice to our own citizens also it might be well to disclose 
the purpose of a new billion dollar bread trust, a many billion 
doliar money trust, and innumerable other trusts, among which 
are the Coal Trust, Sugar Trust, Oll Trust, and the Furniture 
Trust, which last-named trust furnished some 200 manufactur- 
ers who recently pleaded guilty of violation of law and paid 
fines, without reduction, however, in furniture prices. 


IS CONSISTENCY A JEWEL WITH THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES? 


In view of the plea offered by high administration officials 
on behalf of automobile owners for a reduction in rubber prices 
and retaliation against England by some futile gesture we are 
expected to make, what answer can be given by us to the charge 
that in order to relieve 214 multimillionaires from surtaxes 
which are already lower than those paid in England or Canada 
the new Mellon tax bill passed by the House proposes to give 
these 214 men of great wealth a surtax reduction of $60,000,000 
annually, while leaving approximately that same amount of 
$60,000,000 in nuisance automobile taxes to be paid annually 
by the automobile users of the country whom we are vocifer- 
ously seeking to defend against an English rubber monopoly? 

English novices in the field of trust and monopoly manipula- 
tion must chuckle over the House rubber resolution, ostensibly 
offered to reach English interests, when, in addition to our re- 
fusal to relieve automobile owners by this unique shifting of 
taxes, practically every field of American industry, from food 
to furniture and aluminum to oil, has been corralled by secret 
agreements or trust control on this side of the water, compared 
to which English methods are primitive and guileless. The 
purpose of my resolutions is to ascertain the facts and if pos- 
sible to afford some pretense of consistency on the part of the 
American House of Representatives, which I assume offers the 
rubber resolution seriously with threatened retaliatory pro- 
posals. It voices a vague hope also that we first begin our 
house cleaning at home, compared with which the English rub- 
ber industry is of less moment than a dusty back-door mat 
which needs shaking. 

I have asked that my resolutions be referred to three highly 
important committees with which I am now connected. Based 
on previous experience with aircraft and other inyestigations, 
if empowered to subpcna witnesses and make necessary ex- 
penditures, a report should be had that at least will not result 
in any intentional whitewash. 

If for any reason the proposed assignments of resolutions 
do not go to committees with which I have been honored with 
membership, I urge that any investigation undertaken may 
be conducted with vigor and thoroughness by special commit- 
tees not under suspicion in advance of wielding a white-wash 
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brush. Information fn the hands of Secretary Hoover, it is 
said, will save the rubber investigation much needless research: 
or necessity for preparing a report but it will not be of more 
service to the country than the caustic report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on the American Aluminum Co, found in 
volume 3, under date of October 6, 1924. We are not especially 
concerned in matters across the ocean excepting as they affect 
our own affairs nor with diplomatic relations abroad with 
which the House has no constitutional concern; however, 

Officials of England and those interested in rubber production 
with millions of automobile owners in this country to be 
affected by the new tax bill can not fail to discover the weak- 
ness of our position when collecting $60,000,000 in nuisance 
taxes on automobiles in order to relleve the very rich of an 
equal amount of surtaxes. 

LEGISLATIVE USES FOR RUBBER 


Mr. Chairman, I submit the House presents a humiliating 
spectacle to the world when under its constitutional powers 
it registers as a tax legislative rubber stamp for one Cabinet 
officer and is employed by another to pull his commercial rub- 
ber chestnuts out of the fire. The Government's distinguished 
Attorney General, we are advised, forestalls threatened dis- 
closures on aluminum profits by declaring the Aluminum Trust 
will be found whiter than snow, in which opinion others at the 
same Cabinet table presumably are agreed, but after congratu- 
lating the Government's legal adviser for saving his hat and 
umbrella when losing his law books, brief case, and glasses in 
the Tea Pot Dome oil suit, the Chemical Foundation suit, and 
the two Wheeler criminal combination suits, the public will cer- 
tainly ask to be shown. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Did not the distinguished predecessor 
of the present Attorney General recommend an investigation? 
I am not referring to Mr. Daugherty. 

Mr. FREAR. I understand; the one who followed was 
Mr. Stone, I believe, and he recommended a prosecution 
against the Aluminum Trust. That occurred before his ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court. The incumbent Attorney Gen- 
eral Sargent for some unknown reason hastens into print to 
overrule his predecessor. 

Why not ask by Howse resolution, supported by House 
leaders who are 110 per cent regular, for a bright, feariess, 
cub lawyer, independent of the Justice Department, who is 
ready to go after big game that now preys on American 
consumers like the Bread Trust, Coal Trust, Oil Trust, Alumi- 
num Trust, and innumerable other trusts, rather than attempt 
a mimic warfare against a Rubber Trust 3,000 miles away, 
using vocal bows and arrows for our weapons. Real results 
and genuine relief instead of a smoke screen are to be had 
nearer home if we are after results. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Over which we have no jurisdiction. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; over which we have no jurisdiction, 
as the gentleman from New York well says. 

FARM RELIEF MORE IMPORTANT THAN RUBBER RESOLUTIONS 


No resolution need be offered in the House to investigate the 
excess profits of 6,500,000 farmers, because the undisputed 
Anderson Government farm report disclosed that, on the aver- 
age, each farmer receives far less than $500 annually for his 
family’s net profits for their year’s work. He learns that two 
brothers controlling the Aluminum Trust and many other cor- 
porations haye a combined income probably greater than the 
total income of 40,000 average farmers and their families, and 
he asks how long can this Government endure under such con- 
ditions. Practically none of these farmers will receive relief 
from the much-lauded Mellon tax cut bill, which gives $325,000,- 
000 annually to a comparatively handful of people. Nor are 
farmers especially interested in the Tilson rubber resolution, 
because every farmer pays the highest price for his cutlery and 
for his dyed or undyed wearing apparel and for his aluminum 
ware for the kitchen, and, in fact, he pays the highest price all 
along the line. He has been informed by responsible adminis- 
tration officials that trusts may come and trusts may go that 
will be permitted to fix prices through the aid of high tariff 
rates or private monopoly, yet no“ paternalistic " price fixing to 
insure remunerative farming will be favored by the administra- 
tion through Government aid. 

It requires some direct expression from millions of resentful, 
distressed farm workers to awaken great political parties from 
a belief that all of the country worth considering is found 
among campaign-contributing financiers or that the producers 
of foodstuffs are needed only on election day. [Applause.] 


Chairman, will the gentleman 
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The manifest inadequacy of agricultural returns and uncer- 


‘tainty. of crops and markets to the farmer, the increasing exodus 


from farms to the overcrowded cities, all call for substantial 
relief and are of far more vital importance to the country to- 
day than rubber resolutions, surtax reductions, immigration, 
and war-preparation measures all combined. It is not any 
favored class aid theory, but widespread economic conditions 
that confront the country. [Applause.] 


RESOLUTIONS OFFRRED BY MR. FREAR 


Mr. Frear introduced the following resolution, which was referred 
to the Committee on Flood Control and ordered to be printed: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Flood Control be, and it is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to investigate the means and methods of 
the control of production in the United States of chemicals and dye- 
stuffs, together with prices, secret agreements, if any, and profits, 
and whether the tariff rates in force effect a practical embargo 
against dyestu imports so as to maintain a monopoly. Said com- 
mittee sball have leave to report by bill or otherwise at any time on 
the matters herein stated.” 


— 


Mr. Frear introduced the following resolution, which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be, and It is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to investigate the means and 
methods of the control and production in the United States of cut- 
lery, together with prices, secret agreements, if any, and profits, and 
whether the tariff rates in force effect a practical embargo against 
cutlery imports so as to maintain a monopoly. Said committee shall 
have leave to report by bill or otherwise at any time on the matters 
herein stated.” 


Mr. Frear introduced the following resolution, whieh was referred 
to the Commitiee on Expenditures in the Depariment of Justice and 
ordered to be printed: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Department 
of Justice be, and it is hereby, authorized and empowered to invest, 
gate the means and methods of the control and production in the 
United States of aluminum utensils and the raw material from which 
manufactured, together with prices, secret agreements, if any, and 
profits, and whether the tariff rates in force effect a practical em- 
bargo against aluminum imports so as to maintain a monopoly. Said 
committee shall have Jeave to report by bill or otherwise at any time 
on the matters herein stated.” 


ADDENDA 


The New York Times of January 2, 1926, has a strong, com- 
prehensive statement by Sir Robert Horne, an English ex- 
chancellor, on the rubber situation. One of the best authorities 
on finance in this country also gave his views less than a week 
ago on the rubber situation. It may be of service to the com- 
mittee now in session that is expected to threaten retaliatory 
en against England, so I append it hereto for what it is 
worth: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, New York. Wednesday, December 30, 
19251 
ENGLAND'S RECOVERY—TRANSPORTATION, MOTORS, RUBBER, AND Tantur 
PROTECTION 


(By C. W. Barron) 
RUBBER 

Manufacturers of both Great Britain and the United States are in 
agreement that the price of rubber will be under, rather than over, 
4 shillings per pound for many months. 

It was pointed ont from America, when the Stevenson plan was 
ndopted, that it was lacking in elasticity and that under it sharp 
ups and downs in prices were likely. Regulations are made many 
weeks ahead, and there is no provision for temporary shortage in 
supplies. Hence the recent advance to above a dollar per pound for rubber 
on the exhaustion of the supplies outside of the rubber countries, 
while there is yet a good supply of stored rubber at the plantations 
which can not be exported until the regulations are again adjusted. 


THE DANGER OF A RUBBER FAMINE 


The other difficulty about the rubber situation is that the potential 
supply of rubber is only 650,000 tons per annum, according to the 
best estimates, and can not be increased for some years as the low prices 
stopped planting until within the last six months, and it takes six 
years for a rubber tree-to come into bearing. Hence the danger of 
a rubber famine if the motor demand for rubber tires continues to 
increase 10 per cent per annum. 

The United States manufactures 60,000,000 tires per annum and 
takes now about 400,000 tons of rubber per annum. 

The American manufacturers are not so much interested in high 
or low rubber as in a stabilized market, for history teaches them the 
terrific losses from a sudden shrinkage in the value of inventories. 
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The late sharp advance in rubber under the inelastic Stevenson regu- 
lations was due measurably to the introduction of balloon tires in 
America, which take 80 per cent more rubber but give a much greater 
mileage. 

It is expected that with high prices for rubber there will be greater 
care of tires, insuring longer service, and there Is already increased 
patching of tires. There is also always a magnetic attraction in high 
prices that automatically picks up the scrap from every corner of the 
globe. 

AMERICAN FALLACIES 

It is a fallacy that England deliberately put up the price of rubber to 
help her exchange position in the payment of the American debt, It 
must be always recognized that high-priced rubber means expanded tree 
planting, and it may now mean a greater advantage to the Dutch than 
to the English. 

In 1922, 70 per cent of the rubber production was within the British 
Empire. This year only 46 per cent is within the empire. The English 
own about half of the Dutch-listed rubber companies, but there are 
many independent privately owned Dutch rubber plantations in the 
East, and they are of course putting out all the rubber possible. 

Indeed, it may be said that one-half the rubber of the world is not 
now under British legal restrictions as to export, and there is therefore 
no reason for the complaint of Mr. Firestone or Mr. Hoover, 

Rubber is not a monopoly, and the recent sharp advance in rubber 
and the threatened famine in rubber a few years hence is due entirely 
to natural laws of supply and demand and the fact of a six-year cycle 
between planting and production, 

It is not true, as stated in American propaganda work, that rubber 
ean be produced at 11 cents per pound. It was formerly produced at 22 
cents per pound and has been reduced only to an average of about 18 
cents per pound, 

Had the United States and the British joined in cooperation a few 
years azo, the Stevenson regulations might have been made more elastic. 
Indeed, we might have had something to say about the price of rubber, 
but we have not yet fully learned the lesson of international coopera- 
tion in business. There is now a*much stronger spirit of cooperation, 
promoted by recent developments, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the Delegate from 
Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alaska is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is 
my purpose to direct my remarks to the Alaskan appropria- 
tions that are contained in the bill before us, and I wish 
particularly to reply to some of the statements made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], who visited 
the Territory last summer, i 

When Members of Congress or any other tourists come to 
the Territory they return in perfect agreement on one partic- 
ular subject, and that is our scenery. They have opportunity 
within a few days to see that scenery, and they all see it alike. 
The papers spoke of a pessimistic tourist who had been to 
Alaska and who complained that the scenery of Alaska is not 
as good as it looked. But all the Members of Congress join 
in the opinion that the scenery is excellent. 

They do not all agree as to the economic questions arising 
from Alaska, and there is a very good reason. When a visit- 
ing Congressman travels on a boat to Alaska his arrival at 
every town on the coast is announced in advance, and there 
are men there to entertain him, to take him in their automo- 
biles, and while on their driye they inform him regarding 
conditions in the country, and of course they give him iu- 
formation from their own biased views. What I want to say 
is that usually a Member of Congress is entertained and given 
information by men who represent special interests in Alaska. 
I do not mean for a moment to criticize a Member of Con- 
gress who was entertained in that way. It could not be 
otherwise, and it is perfectly proper on the part of our Alaska 
man that he should entertain a Member of Congress, and per- 
fectly proper that he should receive such an entertainment. 

When the Representative from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
way] told of the perfect operation of the White bill in Alaska 
he was stating the opinion of a beneficiary of the system pro- 
duced by the White bill. He had no opportunity to meet any 
individual in the Territory who is adversely affected by the 
operation of this bill, or, rather, by the administration of the 
bill by the Department of Commerce. 

I want to bring a few figures to your attention to show you 
the error the gentleman from Massachusetts labors under by 
reason of the misinformation he received. I believe yeu can 
readily understand the meaning of these figures. Our neigh- 
boring Province of British Columbia puts up a salmon pack 
of one million and a quarter cases a year, while Alaska puts 
up a pack of approximately 5,000,000 cases a year. In 1924 
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the Province of British Columbia employed 7,312 independent 
fishermen to catch their fish, while the Territory of Alaska 
employed 5,960 independent fishermen to make the catch. The 
whole story is told in those figures. Where monopoly exists 
and the common right of fishing does not apply, independent 
fishermen haye no opportunity. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If the matter were brought to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Hoover—who, apparently, is after the rubber mo- 
nopoly—could he not remedy conditions? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh,-yes. Mr. Hoover is responsible 
for the monopoly in Alaska, and the matter the gentleman 
speaks of is a spectacle to make angels weep. The high priest 
of American monopoly twisting the india-rubber tail of the 
British lion is really a spectacle for people to behold. The 
trouble in Alaska is the establishment of monopoly, and the 
establishment of monopoly by an administrative bureau. That 
bureau has been given a law which guarantees the common 
right of fishery, and that bureau is supposed to administer 
the law equitably, but it does not. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts spoke of the impossi- 
bility of any great increase in population in fisheries. Those 
figures tell the story. If conditions were fair the independent 
population in Alaska would increase in the same proportion 
as it has Increased in British Columbia. 

Let me say that the fisheries of Massachusetts and the 
fisheries of New England were built up and maintained 
through competition, where every man had an opportunity in 
fishing equal with that of his neighbor. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. ` 

Mr. ARENTZ. Does the gentleman mean, then, that the 
British Columbla fisheries produce a million and odd cases of 
salmon with 7,000 employed there? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr, ARENTZ. While the fisheries in Alaska, with a pack 
of 5,000,000 cases, employ only 7,000 fishermen? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Six thousand seven hundred; con- 
siderably less than the Province of British Columbia. I am 
speaking of independent fishermen, the class that populate the 
country. I am not speaking of the wage fishermen who are 
employed in preparing mechanical gear at monthly wages and 
who never constitute a permanent population. 

Mr. ARENTZ. With this regulation changed, then, the 
gentleman thinks that instead of 7,000 employees actually 
fishing for 5,000,000 cases it would be in the same proportion 
as 5,000,000 is to one million and odd cases in British Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. I believe that proportionately 
we would haye about 18,000 independent fishermen settled 
on the coast of Alaska with their dependents. 

Now, that is something Congress may correct. I want to call 
attention to another discrimination against Alaska that was 
not mentioned to the gentleman from Massachusetts when he 
was on his voyage through the Territory. Let me read you 
section 27 of the merchant marine act passed by Congress in 
1920: 


That no merchandise shall be transported by water, or by land and 
water, on penalty of forfeiture thereof, between points in the United 
States, including Districts, Territories, and possessions thereof em- 
braced within the coastwise laws, either directly or via a foreign port, 
or for any part of the transportation, in any other vessel than a vessel 
built in and documented under the laws of the United States and owned 
by persons who are citizens of the United States, or vessels to which 
the privilege of engaging in the coastwise trade is extended by sections 
18 or 22 of this act. 


The preamble applies the law to the entire United States, 
forbidding the transportation of freight in foreign bottoms from 
Canadian lines, but note the provision which qualifies the act: 


Provided, That this section. shall not apply to merchandise trans- 
ported between points within the continental United States. 


The United States is eliminated, but the words excluding 
Alaska mean that Alaska is not included in the elimination. 

So Congress wrote a mighty act for the upbuilding of the 
American merchant marine, and it applied this provision en- 
tirely to the Territory of Alaska. 

Now, let me tell you just what that means. Under the agree- 
ments on freight crossing the American Continent on American 
and Canadian roads the road that has water connections may 
give low freight rates, and it does give unusually low rates. 
In the case of the Canadian Pacific Railroad you may ship 
freight from Chicago; it goes to the city of Van ouver and then 
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is placed on a British steamer and carried down into Puget 
Sound or any section of the Pacific coast. Now, you would say 
that the cheaper way would be for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road to simply run its freight down into Puget Sound on rails, 
and, of course, it would be. 

There appears to be no necessity for that transshipment at 
Vancouver to carry freight by water a distance of about 100 
miles, but that 100 miles between Vancouver and Seattle or 
Tacoma constitutes the water part of the haul, and to-day there 
is a great traffic in freight, under low rates, from Chicago— 
and, in fact, from New England—across the continent and 
down into the Pacific Coast States. The same identical thing 
applies to the Atlantic Coast States, where the water haul is 
oyer the Lakes, through Canadian territory, and down into New 
England. But the people of New England and the people of 
the Pacific Coast States would not stand for any discrimination 
against them in these rates. So that to-day you may ship 
across the continent to Vancouver and under the law it may 
turn south into the State of Washington, but the law forbids 
it to turn north into American territory, the Territory of 
Alaska. So that one territory, with its declining population, 
which was so mournfully spoken of here to-day, is discrimi- 
nated against and is the only section of the United States that 
does have that discrimination in transportation. 

We are now at the mercy of the transportation monopoly in 
Alaska. Let me give you briefly some idea of what that costs 
the people of Alaska. The attorney general of Alaska has 
made out a schedule of freight rates to the Territory in com- 
parison with water rates in other places in the United States, 
and particularly on the Pacific coast. The distance from the 
city of San Francisco to Seattle is 940 miles. The distance 
from the city of Seattle to the port of Juneau in Alaska is 1,033 
miles, approximately the same distance; but under this system 
whereby the freight goes by weight from San Francisco to 
Seattle and then is placed on the boats of the same company 
by measurement to go to Alaska we get this result: The cost 
for a shipment of hats and caps—these figures were taken from 
freight bills submitted to the attorney general of Alaska—the 
cost of shipping a ton of hats and caps in boxes from San Fran- 
cisco to Seattle, a distance of 940 miles, is $15, and the cost 
from Seattle to Juneau, a distance of 1,033 miles, is $97.24. 
The cost of oakum in bales is $7 under the San Francisco- 
Seattle route, but under the Seattle to Juneau route it is $51.93. 
Coffee costs $7 by weight to Seattle and it costs 522.43 a ton to 
Juneau. I might go on and give you this entire schedule to 
show the outrageous prices we are compelled to pay, in large 
part by reason of the fact that this section 27 remains in the 
transportation act of the United States. 

This is a matter the Congress can easily remedy. The Con- 
gress can place us on an equal basis with the Atlantic Coast 
States or the Pacific Coast States, or if the Congress is not 
willing to do that, they can make it apply to the entire coun- 
try, to the New England States and to the Pacific Coast States, 
and then Alaska will certainly make no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does the gentleman think climatic con- 
ditions have anything to do with this discrimination? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I can not conceive of why they should 
have. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I did not know whether the climatic 
condition interfered with freight rates further north or not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, No; I think not. I will concede that 
the rates possibly in Alaskan waters should be a little higher 
than they are down on the Pacific Ocean between Seattle and 
San Francisco, but there should be no such discrepancy as 
this. 

I have spoken of the monopolistic conditions in Alaska that 
tend to hinder the development of the Territory. Let me take 
the reverse side and illustrate to you a condition that obtains 
there that the Congress could easily rectify. I want to speak 
particularly of the oil-leasing system in Alaska. The oil-leasing 
system in Alaska is about the same as in the United States, 
except in Alaska an oil-drilling company is permitted to con- 
solidate five areas of 2,500 acres each, instead of three as 
permitted in the States. Under this system we have to-day 
the Standard Oil Co. drilling in Alaska in one of the great 
fields. They have five claims consolidated. They are claims 
which they really purchased. They purchased the permits, 
and they give the original permittees a percentage of the oil 
they take out. They have to-day a drill hole down over a 
mile in depth, and have spent $1,500,000 drilling that well. 
They have not s yet found oil. They have that little area 
of five claims cousolidated. In the vicinity of their work there 
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are probably 300 or 400 individuals holding these permits, 
The Standard Oil Co. is really working for them. If they find 
oil, all these individuals get the benefit of it. 

The best the Standard Oil Co. gets, provided they bring in 
a producing well, is a lease from the Government which may 
be graduated in any way the Government pleases to have it. 
I maintain this is not just. It is not fair. I maintain that 
some title in those immense areas of land in Alaska should 
be given to capital that desires to prospect for oil; or at least, 
a very liberal allotment of land, under the leasing system, 
should be made to them. 

For two sessions since I have been in Congress I have in- 
troduced bills to increase the area up in Arctic Alaska, way 
up on the Arctic coast, to 20 areas that might be consolidated, 
in order that if they send drills in there backed by their im- 
mense capital and find oil, they might have a large area of 
land in which to make their selection of places to drill. That 
is a matter Congress could easily correct and an act to that 
effect would certainly encourage capital to come up to Alaska, 
particularly in this oil development. 

I will now speak of another matter about which the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] has spoken, and 
that is the matter of the forests in Alaska. I maintain that 
the conservation system, as applied to Alaskan forests, has 
gone altogether too strong. The Territory has been injured 
by it. We have immense forests standing in Alaska and a 
great part of the trees are overripe. They are falling down 
continually, with, of course, new growth coming up; but there 
is an opportunity there for the manufacture of pulp, and I 
have no question but what there is capital in the United States 
ready to go in there on a large scale to manufacture pulp and 
paper; but the restrictions placed upon such enterprises by the 
Department of Agriculture are too strong for them, Although 
they have investigated somewhat, up to the present time noth- 
ing has been done toward the development of our Alaskan 
resources in regard to the manufacture of pulp. 

I maintain the Department of Agriculture or the Congress 
ought to give a very, very liberal concession to bona fide in- 
vestors who will go into that Territory and attempt the de- 
velopment of our forest resources, 

These are matters that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
did not have brought to his attention, and I bring them to the 
attention of this committee for the simple reason that the Con- 
gress is able at any time to rectify these conditions. 

Possibly some one is going to raise the question that I am 
willing to have a monopolistic system in land and forest, but I 
object to its application to the fish supply, and that is just 
exactly the position I hold. I maintain that in that position I 
am backed up by our entire theory of property rights. Not 
alone our American theory but the theory established by the 
English common law. That is that title should be held to land 
and forest; that land and forests are never held in common 
but go to the individual by title and fee, whereas those things 
that are common in nature, to which everybody has a right, 
such as fish, wild animals, water, and ice, in these there should 
be no monopoly, and that the breaking up of the present 
monopolistic system is one thing that Congress should do. 

Now I want to speak briefly of the railroads. More than one 
Member of Congress visting the Territory this summer has 
returned very much opposed to the railroad project. AN I can 
say is that it is Government owned and Government operated. 

When the railroads were built into the State of California 
years ago the Government not only guaranteed the bonds of 
these railroads but gaye them great areas of land along the 
roadway which have been sold through the years since the time 
of the grant. The bond guaranty expired about 20 or 30 years 
ago, and at that time the railroad asked the Government to 
assume the responsibility for these bonds. Finally the bonds 
were funded and here within less than two or three years the 
last of the bonds have been paid. 

I have not been able to obtain the value of the land granted 
the various railroads, but I know that the Santa Fe has sold 
$20,000,000 worth of land granted by the Government along its 
roadway. 

In the case of the Alaskan Railroad the Government owns it 
and the Government reserved all the land along the roadway. 
I believe that I can take that railroad project in the city of 
New York to-morrow, give a grant of land through that mineral 
and farming section in Alaska to private interests, and they 
will take over the whole responsibility off the Government and 
pay all-that the railroad has cost the Government. 

If we had been disposed to grant great land areas when be- 
ginning to private interests they would have constructed the 
railroad and relieved the criticism that we now have abont it. 
That railroad goes into landed area that the Department of 
Agriculture claims holds 20,000 square miles of tillable land. 
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I have not the number of farms; they are very small, about 
400. I can not explain to you why that land is not preempted 
and occupied. 

Back in the days when the pioneers went over into Kentucky 
and Ohio their ambition seemed to be to have a piece of land 
they could call their own; and in going there they had particu- 
larly in mind the fact that wild game was there in abundance. 
Now, just the same conditions obtain in Alaska to-day that 
obtain in the country which is now Kentucky and Ohio. But 
to-day the spirit of occupancy of the land has departed. In 
the past year in 20 States of the United States the farming 
population has declined. Statistics show that in 20 States they 
have less farmers to-day than they had a year ago. Can you 
explain it? I ean not. 

Out on the Baltimore Pike you will see a large sign saying 
that the city of Washington will have 1,000,000 population 
within a certain time. In Chicago the population is 3,000,000, 
but the newspapers are shouting for a population of 5,000,000. 
If you can explain to me the psychology of making Washington 
a city of 1,000,000 population and the city of Chicago a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000, I may possibly be able to explain to you 
why the people of Alaska and the people of the United States 
generally are moving from the land back into the cities. 

Back in the days of the Kentucky pioneers man’s ambition 
was to have a little piece of land in the solitudes of the wilder- 
ness. That spirit has entirely departed. The farm moyement 
to Canada after the close of the war is reversed, and the farm- 
ers who entered that territory are coming to the Canadian and 
American cities and leaving the land. The Canadian Govern- 
ment maintains the great northern railroad, the Canadian 
National, at a great yearly deficit. It is not prosperous as a 
project, and one reason for the lack of prosperity or nonpros- 
perity is the fact that the men of that country do not seem 
disposed to stay with the land. 

The situation there is as it is in the United States. The 
attraction is all for the conveniences of the large congested 
centers, the opportunity to earn good wages, and not for the 
great amount of labor that is required in cultivating the soil. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is the gentleman aware that 
recent statistics show that in England 75 per cent of the 
population live jn the cities and that in the United States the 
population in the cities now amounts to 54 per cent? The 
gentleman is touching on a problem that is attracting the atten- 
tion of the world, because it is a problem that has within it 
the possibilities of great disaster. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is a problem as old as history. One 
of the old poems speaks of it— : 


Time was ere England's grief began, 
When every rood of land maintained its man. 


It must be several hundred years ago that the idea was 
spoken of in respect to the movement from the land to the 
city, and the question is, Is it going to be stopped? Unless 
there is going to be some correction of that, we can not expect 
any settlement of the land in the interior of Alaska, which 
is so much regretted by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. 'Treapway]. 

In closing I want to speak of the question of paternalism. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts held that this is one of 
the most glaring examples of governmental paternalism that 
has ever come under his observation, and I am in entire agree- 
ment with the gentleman from Massachusetts. The gentleman 
made a number of statements with which I entirely agree, and 
this is one of them. How about relief from that situation? I 
concede that there is an army of Government employees in 
Alaska, and I can conceive of no better method of relieving 
that situation and relieving the Government of the cost of 
maintaining them than to place the power with the people of 
the Territory, where it belongs; the power particularly to 
regulate its fish, to regulate its game; powers that were given 
to every other Territory that has been under the American 
flag; powers that were reserved by every other Territory that 
has come in within our lifetime. All Alaska has ever asked 
for is autonomous power to handle its own problems, and if 
that is given we will be very glad to relieve the Congress of 
the responsibility of maintaining this horde of employees in 
that Territory, which has so much agitated the mind of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the House, on February 1 of the present year there will be 
opened in the city of New Orleans what is known as the inter- 
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national trade exhibition. If this were a matter of merely 
local concern, a municipal effort, or even a State enterprise, I 
would not discuss it here or inform you with respect to the high 
purpose, aim, and hopes of the people of the Crescent City 
with reference to this exhibition. But inasmuch as it is of 
national concern in my judgment, because the effects of this 
great enterprise from a commercial, industrial, financial, and 
agricultural viewpoint will be far-reaching, not only in all of 
the Americas, but across both oceans, I deem it my duty to give 
you a short history of this wonderful organization that is to 
do so much for commerce, and I trust it will be a pleasure for 
you to receive the information which I on behalf of the board 
of directors of Intrex, as we have abbreviated the title of our 
institution, will now give you in the time allotted to me for that 
purpose, 

Congress, as you will remember, through bills introduced by 
Senator RaNspELL and myself, authorized the War Depart- 
ment to lease to the international trade exhibition the New 
Orleans Quartermaster Intermediate Depot No. 2, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the frabricated and raw products of the 
United States and similar products of foreign countries, and 
of fostering better trade relations between the peoples of the 
United States and of foreign nations by holding a permanent 
international exhibition in New Orleans. The success of this 
vast undertaking is now assured and arrangements are practi- 
cally completed for the formal opening on February 1. The 
building in which the exhibition will be held is one of the finest 
and largest in the United States. It is capable of holding 
several exhibitions at one and the same time, as there is ample 
floor space to accomodate the exhibits that will come from ail 
parts of the earth. The building is admirably situated on the 
banks of the Mississippi River and is skirted by the great 
Industrial Canal that connects the Father of Waters with 
beautiful and romantic Lake Pontchartrain. This canal cost 
the people of New Orleans $25,000,000, which vast amount 
was freely spent by our citizens and taxpayers as a contribu- 
tion to the Federal Government in its unparalleled effort to 
mobilize all of our resources and put in motion all of our 
available man power to win and terminate the World War as 
rapidly as possible. We are now converting this great canal 
into an inner harbor. Great warehouses are springing up along 
its shores and it is now regarded as a proper supplement to 
the dock facilities of New Orleans, which we feel justified in 
declaring are the finest in the world. This is not the expres- 
sion of a boastful people, but the Judgment of many of the 
most eminent engineers of the country, including a former 
Chief of Engineers, who declared publicly and officially that 
the dock facilities of New Orleans are unrivaled either in the 
Americas or Europe. As an evidence of the sacrifices that 
the people of a city are willing to make for their country, when 
the cry of the Nation for every son to rally around the flag 
goes forth of the dauntless courage of a resolute people to 
assist their country in answer to her cry for “ships and 
more ships,” and of the vast influence the canal has in modern- 
izing completely the dock facilities of New Orleans, the In- 
dustrial Canal in itself is worth going miles to see. 

From the top of the exhibition building a magnificent view 
of the city and all of its vistas and of the Mississippi River, 
with its great swinging curve at that point, which gives to New 
Orleans the other affectionate name of the “ Crescent City,” is 
afforded the beholder. Up that river will come great ships and 
“riders of the sea” bearing exhibits from Mexico, from the 
states of Central America and the Republics of South America. 
These exhibits will be installed in that mighty structure with 
the exhibits that wiil come by trainload from all of the appre- 
ciative traders and men of commerce from the Mississippl 
Valley and we hope from the eastern slope of the Alleghanies 
and the western slide of the Rockies, as well as from the great 
neighbor of the north, Canada. 

The people of New Orleans are enthusiastic about the suc- 
cess of this exhibition. The board of directors is made up of 
the foremost men of the city. Every name spells success and 
has figured in the finest chapters of the development during the 
last 10 years of New Orleans into one of the finest, most 
attractive, and commercially important citles of the world. 
Merchants of our city have bought sufficient floor space to oper- 
ate the exhibition and cover all overhead for more than two 
years to come. Each and every member of the board, under 
the splendid leadership of the president, Mr. S. Odenheimer, is 
working indefatigably to make the International Trade Exhibi- 
tion a permanent asset and institution of the Mississippi Valley 
and to maintain it in its unrivaled location on the banks of the 
Mississinpi River and the Industrial Canal. 

The underlying proposition of this exhibition is fundamentally 
sound, and upon that foundation we are going to rear as fine a 
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any other country. I understand that the soundness of the 
proposition has won for it the approbation and commendation 
of many of the leading economists of the country. The purpose 
of this great enterprise is clearly, forcefully, and succinctly set 
forth in section 8 of the joint resolution sponsored by Senator 
RANSpELL and myself, authorizing the President to invite the 
States of the Union and foreign countries to participate in the 
permanent international exhibition at New Orleans: 


Sec. 3. All articles that shall be imported from foreign countries 
for the sole purpose of exhibition at the International Trade Exhibi- 
tion upon which there shall be a tariff or customs duty shall be ad- 
mitted free of the payment of duty, customs fees, or charges under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe; 
but it shall be lawful at any time during the exhibition to sell any 
goods or property imported for and actually on exhibition, subject to 
such regulations for the security of the revenue and for the collec 
tion of import duties as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe : 
Provided, That all such articles when sold or withdrawn for con- 
sumption or use in the United States shall be subject to the duty, 
if any, imposed upon such articles by the revenue laws in force at 
the date of withdrawal; and on such articles which shall have suffered 
diminution or deterioration. from incidental handling and necessary 
exposure, the duty, if pald, shall be assessed according to the ap 
praised value at the time of withdrawal for consumption or use, and 
the penalties prescribed by law shall be enforced against any person 
guilty of any illegal sale, use, or withdrawal. 


This exhibition will bring buyers and sellers together from 
all parts of the Americas if not from all parts of the earth. 
It is an ambitious undertaking and it will succeed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, success already crowns the wonderful efforts of our 
new board of directors. Sellers will there exhibit samples of 
fabricated and raw products of all of the countries and buyers 
will be there in large numbers, for the management has pro- 
vided for the accommodation of buyers, sellers, visitors, and 
interpreters who will, where necessary, bring our American 
citizens and foreigners together on easy conversational terms. 
Thus will trade and commerce be promoted in a most happy 
way. The exhibition is a logical and inevitable development 
on a tremendously large scale of the sample room, where buyer 
and seller discuss the cost of merchandise. 

Incidental to but inseparably associated with the opening of 
this exhibition was the great trade edition of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, in which literary artists of consummate skill 
have pictured with appropriate cuts, sketches, and drawings 
the romantic history of the states and countries of Mexico, 
Central America, and South America. Great journalists for 
this issue have penned some of the finest chapters in the 
history of the Americas. This edition, I understand, will go 
to every bank, association of commerce, exchange, trade ac- 
tivity, industry, and business house in the valley and in the 
countries to the south of us. It is one of the greatest jour- 
nalistie efforts of our section of the country and is deserving 
of the great success that we all anticipate for it, nationaily 
and otherwise. 

Before closing it may be profitable and interesting to look 
backward in order to understand the development of the present- 
day tendencies toward exhibitions. As long ago as 1756 the 
Society of Arts held an exhibition in England, which was in- 
tended, of course, to promote trade relations, but was lacking 
in the fundamental basic principle necessary to make it a com- 
mercial success. Under the consulate in France an exhibition 
was held for the same purpose of promoting trade relations, 
but its principal features was its art exhibitions and its dis- 
play of beautiful costumes. In 1876 President Grant opened 
the Philadelphia Exhibition, to which 10,000,000 visitors went. 
That exhibition was worth billions of dollars to Americans, 
for the reason that it once more drew close in bonds of fra- 
ternal love the estranged people of the North and South. Next 
year there will be another exhibition held in the City of 
Brotherly Love. As one born in the South and believes he has 
the right to express the viewpoint of the people among whom 
he dwells, he now wishes the Philadelphia Exhibition the un- 
bounded success its board of directors deserve. Of course, there 
were many exhibitions held all over Europe and America, and 
though I have the inclination to mention them all I bave the 
time only to refer to a few of the outstanding ones in order to 
show the slow but sure development along inexorable lines to 
the underlying principle of the New Orleans International 
Trade Exhibition. Though the Paris Exhibition in 1889, held 
to commemorate the centenary of the fall of the Bastile and 
the French Revolution, had for its chief attraction the Eiffel 
Tower, 984 feet high, and which secured the admiration and 
held in amazement the eyes of the 25,000,000 people that went 
to the exhibition and beheld this architectural wonder, trade 
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and commerce was a great factor in the considerations that 
moved its birth. No one in the United States will ever forget 
the marvelously beautiful lines and curves of the many build- 
ings of the White City of the Chicago Exposition, its midway 
and Ferris wheel; but behind its wonderful settings and art 
galleries could be seen the great purpose to stimulate trade. 
That exposition, as you will remember, was ostensibly for the 
purpose of celebrating the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. Then came 
the St. Louis Exposition, held to commemorate the centennial 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase. 

Its famous cascade and many noble State buildings, with 
their costly exhibitions, are unforgettable. But standing out 
more boldly than all of the rest was Machinery Hall, a chal- 
lenge and a shout of triumph of the industrial world. Then 
came the San Francisco Exposition to celebrate the opening 
of the Panama Canal. Not soon will any of the more than 
20,000,000 people that passed through its gates fail to re- 
member the astonishingly beautiful illuminations of the night, 
gorgeously colored searchlights that carried a riot of vivid 
colors almost to the skies, giving the night clouds a tint that 
never was on land or sea before. Nor will they forget the 
appealing “End of the Trail,” the masterpiece of art that 
stood at the main entrance, and “Destiny,” on the outside 
of the art gallery, one of the most striking pieces of sculpture 
that could be conceived of to fittingly and characteristically em- 
body and set forth the dauntless courage and grim determina- 
tion of the early pioneers to conquer the desert and make it 
blossom as the rose. But above all of its wonders there was 
the note of commerce and trade distinctively in evidence. But 
a giant stride has been taken by men of affairs in reaching the 
true objective of business men in making the New Orleans 
International Trade Exhibition a great national emporium—a 
great international exchange where samples of merchandise 
will be shown, raw and fabricated, and bought and sold for 
immediate or future delivery. No trimmings, no trappings, 
no pictures, no flowers that would distract the eye and the 
mind, but merchandise in its every imaginable shape, form, 
color, and situation to be bought and sold in this greatest of 
all exchanges. Merchandise! What an alluring, appealing 
word to the powerful commercial mind of the virile, vital, 
plucky, aggressive, fighting spirit of the business men of the 
United States! How well the following lines, part of a great 
poem, express the purpose of our great exhibition and the noble 
mission and the wonderful romance of merchandise: 


Merchandise! Merchandise! Tortoise shell, spices, 
Carpets and indigo—sent o'er the high seas; 
Mother-o’-pearl from the Solomon Isles 
Brought by a brigantine ten thousand miles; 
Rubber from Zanzibar, tea from Nang- Po. 
Copra from Haiti, and wine from Bordeaux: 
Ships with topgallants and royals unfurled 
Are bringing in freight from the ends of the world. 
* ° * * . s 
Hark to the song of shuttle and loom, 
“ Keep up your commerce or crawl to your doom.” 
Study new methods and open new lines, 
Quicken your factories, foundries, and mines; 
Think of Columbus, De Gama, and Howe, 
And waste not their labor by slacking it now; 
Work is life’s currency ; you must earn what you are worth 
And send out your ships to the ends of the earth. 
. * . . . . a 
Keep this great Nation, the land of the free 
With merchandise, good, honest merchandise, 
Merchandise, men, and good ships on the sea, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying 
resumed the chair, Mr. Burton, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6707) 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

PRESIDENTS MESSAGE—THE LATE VICE CONSUL ROBERT W, IMBRIB 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

| Foreign Affairs and ordered printed. K 
| To the Congress of the United States: 


| I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of 
| State with regard to the utilization, for the education of Persian 
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pa 
students in the United States, of a sum not to exceed $110,000 
received from the Persian Government in reimbursement of the 
expenses incurred in connection with the return on the U. S. S. 
Trenton of the remains of the late Vice Consul Robert W. Im- 
brie, who was killed in Teheran on July 18, 1924. 

In view of the prompt manner in which the Persian Govern- 
ment met the demands for reparation which were made by this 
Government as a result of the killing of Vice Consul Imbrie, in 
rendering all appropriate honors to the body of the vice consul 
while on Persian and Mesopotamian soil, in paying to the 
widow the sum of $60,000, in carrying out the execution of the 
death penalty in the case of 8 persons and of 30 other lesser 
sentences in the cases of persons found guilty, in varying de- 
gree, of participation in or responsibility for the assault, it is 
my earnest hope that Congress will see fit to authorize the set- 
ting aside of the funds, not to exceed $110,000, which, as indi- 
cated above, have been received from the Persian Government, 
to be spent for the educational purposes aforementioned under 
such conditions as the Secretary of State may prescribe. 

Such action by Congress will tend to foster friendly relations 
between the United States and Persia and will be in line with 
the precedent already sanctioned by the Congress in the case of 
the Boxer indemnity fund. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue Wuite House, 

Washington, January 6, 1926. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED 

Senate bill of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to its appropriate committee as 
indicated: below: 

S. 1129. An act authorizing the use for permanent construc- 
tion at military posts of the proceeds from the sale of surplus 
War Department real property and authorizing the sale of 
certain military reservations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. s 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, perhaps I should state for 
the information of the House that the committee in charge of 
the Interior Department appropriation bill hopes to be able to 
complete the general debate to-morrow, at least substantially 
so, and hopes that we may be able to take up the bill under 
the five-minute rule on Friday. 

I move, Mr. Speaker, that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 36 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, January 7, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

242. A letter from the Quartermaster General, transmitting 
the proceedings of the Twenty-seventh National Encampment of 
the United Spanish War Veterans, held at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
September 27 to October 1, 1925, which is submitted in accord- 
ance with Public Resolution 25, Sixty-eighth Congress, ap- 
proved June 6, 1924 (H. Doc. No. 185); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

243. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, reports 
on preliminary examination and survey of Susquehanna River, 
Pa., from Harrisburg to the mouth (H, Doc. No. 186); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with papers and illustrations. 

244. A letter from the president of Chesapeake & Potomuc 
Telephone Co., transmitting an annual report of the Chesapeake 
& Potomae Telephone Co. for the year 1925 (December esti- 
mated) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

245. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, amounting to $97,816.66 (H. Doc. No. 187); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

246. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency and supplemental estimates of 
appropriations under the legislative establishment, United 
States Senate, for the fiscal years 1925 and 1926, in the sum of 
$499,385.75 (H. Doe, No. 188) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

247. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of Labor for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, amounting to $602,400; also draft of proposed legis- 
lation increasing the amount provided in the appropriation ex- 
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penses of regulating immigration for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926 (H. Doc. No. 189) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

248. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate of appropriation for the Exec 
utive Office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, for the 
expenses of the Aircraft Board appointed September 12, 1925, 
$11,963.34 (H. Doc. No. 190); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

249. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations for 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1924 and prior 
fiscal years, $79,580.39 (H. Doc. No. 191); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

250. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations for 
the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1926, to remain available until December 31, 1926, $3,900,000, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, $1,842,207, per- 
taining to the Coast Guard Service; in all, $5,742,207 (H. Doc. 
No. 192) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

251. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, amounting to $5,400 (H. Doc. No. 198) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

252. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a request, in connection with the estimates 
of appropriations for the fiscal year 1927, that the sum of 
$32,560 be transferred from the appropriation “Export indus- 
tries, Départment of Commerce,” to the appropriation “ Mineral 
mining investigations, Bureau of Mines” (H. Doc. No. 194); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

253. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a claim allowed by the General Accounting 
Office under certificate of settlement No. 080172-A in favor of 
the Pitt River Power Co., San Francisco, Calif., in the sum of 
$1,767 (H. Doc. No, 195) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

254. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, amounting to $290,000 (H. Doc. No. 196); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

255. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a proposed change in the language of the 
estimate for “Medical Department, Navy,” as it appears in 
the Budget for 1927, page 763 (H. Doc. No. 197); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

256. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Acting Sec- 
retary of Commerce, submitting an estimate of appropriation 
to pay a claim which has been adjusted (H. Doc. No. 198) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

257. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1926, pertaining to the Public Health Service (H. Doc. 
No. 199); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATH BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS : 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, . 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 6674. 
A bill to correct the military record of Willard Thompson; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 45). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, : 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5335) granting a pension to Eliza E. Mitchell 
Krause; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6124) granting a pension to John H. Hubbard; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6482) for the relief of the Harrisburg Real 
Estate Co., of Harrisburg, Pa.; Committee on Military Affairs 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 6974) to place the agricul- 
tural industry on a sound commercial basis, to encourage 
agricultural cooperative associations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 6975) placing aluminum 
and its alloys and products, including kitchen, household, 
table, and hospital utensils, on the free list; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BIXLER: A bill (H. R. 6976) to provide for the 
erection of a public Federal building at Grove City, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 6977) to authorize the 
granting of leave to ex-service men and women to attend the 
annual convention of the American Legion in Paris, France, in 
1927; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (I. R. 6978) authorizing the ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for the erection of a monument or other 
form of memorial at Jasper Spring, Chatham County, Ga., to 
mark the spot where Sergt. William Jasper, a Revolutionary 
hero, fell; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 6979) for the improvement 
of Thames River, Conn.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. : 

By Mr, WHAVER: A bill (H. R. 6980) to provide for the 
construction of a road on the reservation of the Eastern Band 
of the Cherokee Indians in Swain and Jackson Counties, N. O.: 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 6981) to provide 
for the erection of a Federal building at Goodland, county seat 
of Sherman County, State of Kansas, and appropriating money 
therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAMSBYER: A bill (H. R. 6982) to amend sections 
213 and 215, act of March 4, 1909 (Criminal Code), relating to 
offenses against the Postal Service, and sections 3929 and 4041, 
Revised Statutes, relating to the exclusion of fraudulent de- 
vices and lottery paraphernalia from the mails, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GILBERT: A bill (H. R. 6983) to regulate the manu- 
facture, printing, and sale of envelopes with postage stamps 
embossed thereon; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6984) to amend the first paragraph of 
section 29, title 2, chapter 85, of the first session of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, found in volume 41, part 1, page 361, of the 
United States Statutes at Large, relating to punishment for 
the illegal manufacture and sale of liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 6985) giving consent of the 
United States to the Wakefield National Memorial Association 
to build upon Goyernment-owned land at Wakefield, West- 
moreland County, Va., a replica of the house in which George 
Washington was born, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 6986) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at 
Mount Carmel, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 107) to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the participation of the United States 
in the work of a preparatory commission to consider questions 
of reduction and limitation of armaments; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PERLMAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 108) pro- 
viding that October 12 shall be a legal holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: Resolution (H. Res, 73) to investigate 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. FREAR: Resolution (H. Res. 74) to investigate 
the control and production of aluminum in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 75) to investigate the means and 
methods of control and production of chemicals and dyestuff, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 76) to investigate the means and 
methods of the control and production in the United States of 
cutlery, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 6987) granting a pen- 
sion to Frances E, Andrews; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 6988) for the relief of 
Albert F. Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 6989) for the relief of Ella 
Kepner; to the Committee cn War Claims. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 6990) providing for a 
further survey and examination of Cold Spring Inlet; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 6991) to extend the provi- 
sions of the retirement law for the Lighthouse Service to 
include Charles M. Fenton, a former employee of the Light- 
house Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6992) authorizing the President to issue, 
or cause to be issued, to Charles M. Hoffman a commission in 
the grade of second lieutenant, United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 6993) granting an increase 
pension to Harry E. Millikin; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6994) for the relief of A. L. Rogers; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 6995) granting a pension 
to William Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6996) granting a pension to Virginia 
Trester; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAREW: A bill (H. R. 6997) granting a pension to 
Harriet I. Gardiner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 6998) granting an 
increase of pension to Lelia Holmes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 6999) granting an increase 
a pension to Luella Kunz; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7000) granting an increase of 
pene to Robert Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 7001) granting an increase of 
pension to Celestine Haggerty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7002) granting a pension to Rosabelle 
Wade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 7003) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah H. Krout; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 7004) granting an increase of 
pension to Abby J. Cadwell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 7005) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah E. H. Bartlett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7006) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza A. Frost; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7007) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa J. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7008) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbara Kraft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7009) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Sheak; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 7010) authorizing 
the President to issue an appropriate commission and honor- 
able discharge to Joseph B. Maccabe; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7011) for the 
relief of the Houston (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce, the Her- 
mann Hospital Estate, Bertha E. Roy, Max A. Roy, J. M. Frost, 
J. J. Settegast, Emma Hellberg, Laura Lackner, and F. W. 
Lackner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 7012) for the relief of Sarah 
A. Cassin; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7013) for the relief of Charles H. Webber ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 7014) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to award a congressional medal of honor to Robert Kerr; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 7015) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily F. DuBois; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7016) for the relief of Hensler Bros.; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7017) granting 
an increase of pension to Camilla M. Geary; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 
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By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7018) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Owen Thorne, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 7019) to provide four con- 
demned 12-pounder bronze guns for the Grant Memorial Bridge 
at Point Pleasant, Ohio; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 7020) granting a pension 
to J. L. Poynor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7021) granting a pension to W. A. Me- 
Daniel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7022) granting a pension to George W. 
Tackett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7023) granting a pension to William C. 
Blevins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 7024) for the relief 
of Walter Kent, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A biil (H. R. 7025) for the relief 
of Mollie Van Hooser, administratrix of the estate of Myrtle 
Van Hooser, deceased; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7026) for the relief of W. T. Murray, 
administrator of the estate of Florence Martin, deceased; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7027) for the relief of J. B. Elliott; to 
the Committee on Claims. 7 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7028) granting a 
pension to A. S. Lowrey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7029) for the relief of R. H. King; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 7080) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Hale; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7031) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Ness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7032) to extend 
the benefits of the employers’ liability act of September 7, 
1916, to Lucy A. Nylen; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7033) granting a certificate of merit to 
George D. Powell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 7034) for the payment of 
damages to certain citizens of New Mexico caused by reason 
of artificial obstructions to the flow of the Rio Grande by an 
agency of the United States; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7035) granting a pension 
to Annie Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7036) for the relief of John R. Anderson; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 7037) granting a pension 
to Sarah Ann Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7038) granting a pension to Asilee Arm- 
strong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7039) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane E. Francis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 7040) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah C. Layman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 7041) for the relief of 
Thomas J. Porter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7042) for the relief of John W. Lewis; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SOSNOWSKI: A bill (H. R. 7043) to remit the duty 
on a carillon of bells imported for the Jefferson Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Detroit, Mich.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7044) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary A. Anthony; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 7045) granting an increase of 
penon to Maria Silkworth ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7046) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Jesmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 7047) granting a pension to 
Mary A. La Count; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 7048) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emogene Warden; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEFALD: A bill (H. R. 7049) granting a pension to 
Ella Q. Whitehouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 7050) granting a pension to 
Jennie L. Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7051) grant- 
ing a pension to John Parcher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. a 

By Mr. WEAVER: A biil (H. R. 7052) granting a pension 
to Harry Rotha ; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7053) granting a pension to Henry G. 
Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (H. R. 7054) for the relief of cer- 
tain employees of the Philadelphia post office; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WEFALD: A bill (H. R. 7055) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Le Claire; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. $ 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 7056) for the relief of 
Odelon Ramos; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7057) for the relief of Karim Joseph 
Mery ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7058) granting an inerease of pension to 
Joseph S. Ewing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILBERT: Resolution (H. Res. 77) placing Charles 
A. Howard on the statutory rolls of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

256. Petition of the First Bereg Munkacser Sick and Benefit 
Society, New York City, favoring H. R. 5, providing for an 
amendment to the immigration act of 1924, whereby wiyes, 
husbands, and unmarried children of citizens of the United 
States and permanent residents who have declared their in- 
tention of becoming citizens shall be admitted to the United 
States as nonquota immigrants; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

257. By Mr. ARENTZ: Petition of the Nevada County Com- 
missioners, petitioning Congress for continuance of Federal 
aid in road construction; to the Committee on Roads, 

258. By Mr. BEERS: Evidence in support of H. R. 6131, 
granting an increase of pension to Juliann Bomgardner; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

259. Also, evidence in support of H. R. 6592, granting an 
increase of pension to Jane Kerr; to the Committee on Pen- 
Slous. 

260. By Mr. BURTON: Evidence in support of H. R. 6599, 
granting a pension to John B. Lang; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

261. By Mr. BYRNS: Evidence in support of H. R. 6135, 
granting a pension to Mrs. Ruth S. Gleaves; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

262. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution adopted by Local 
Union No. 238 of the Lynn Street Carmen, calling upon Con- 
gress to conduct a thorough investigation of the plans and 
activities of the Bread Trust; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

263. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Norristown Times- 
Herald, to prohibit the use of the United States mails for 
unsolicited business; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

264. Also, petition on the subject of nonquota immigrants, 
adopted by the American Jewish Congress of the United States, 
to amend the immigration act; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

265. Also, petition of the American Legion, Department of 
Illinois, concerning legislative matters advocated by the Ameri- 
ean Legion; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

266. Also, petition of the Bridgeman-Russell Co., of Chicago, 
protesting against the present postal rates; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

267. Also, petition of the Illinois Federation of Women's 
Clubs, urging the erection of a building in Washington, D. C., 
to be known as the national gallery of art; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

268. Also, petition of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America, of Rockford, III., asking for 
an investigation of the Bread Trust; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

269. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of the Lancaster County Fish 
and Game Protective Association, Lancaster, Pa., protesting 
against the renewal of the permit to the city of Chicago for 
the withdrawal and consumption of waters of the Great Lakes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

270. By Mr. KIESS: Evidence in support of H. R. 4236, 
granting a pension to Catherine Robbins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

271. Also, evidence in support of H. R. 2810, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rhodema Cornell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

272. Also, eyidence in support of H. R. 6424, granting a pen- 
sion to Fleming Trexler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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273. By Mr. MENGES: Petition of sundry citizens of Red 
Lion, York County, Pa., for an appropriation of $125,000 for the 
acquirement of such real property and for the construction 
thereon of a suitable building for the accommodation of the 
post office and for the internal-revenue office of this growing 
town, which contributes annually $1,350,000 in revenue to the 
National Government; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

274. By Mr. SWARTZ: Evidence in support of H. R. 3456, 
granting a pension to Sarah Amelia Witter; to the Committee 

on Invalid Pensions, 

275. Also, evidence in support of H. R. 3458, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mariah Schauer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

276. By Mr. WYANT: Evidence in support of H. R. 4419, 
granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Rachel B. Smart; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

277. Also, evidence in support of H. R. 4420, granting an in- 
erease of pension to Isabell A. Story; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

278. Also, evidence in support of H. R. 4424, granting an in- 
erease of pension to Jemima Mechling; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 

279. Also, evidence in support of H. R. 4425, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret E. Miller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

280. Also, evidence in support of H. R. 4427, granting an 
increase of pension to Alice R. Holmes; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

281. Also, evidence in support of H. R. 4428, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah A. Jellison; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

282. Also, evidence in support of H. R. 4429, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Polly A. King; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

283. Also, evidence in support of H. R. 4430, granting an 
increase of pension to Lucinda Bush; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

284. Also, evidence in support of H. R. 5988, granting an 
increase of pension to Annie Elizabeth Brinker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE 
Tnonspax, January 7, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, we rejoice before Thee this morning 
that Thon art not an unknown God to us, neither art Thou 
an unknowable one, for Thou dost present Thyself to us as 
ever accessible, ever ready to hear our cry and to give us rest 
as we find rest in the simple utterances of Thy love for us. 
Accept of us this morning, and may the word of our mouths 
and the meditations of our hearts be according to Thy gracious 
will. Hear and help constantly; for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Jones of Washington and 
by unanimons consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bayard. Fess. La Follette. Shipstead. 
Blease. Fletcher, Lenroot. Shortridge. 
Borah, Frazier. MeKellar, Simmons, 
Bratton. George. McKinley. Smith. 
Brookhart. Ger McLean. Smoot. 
Broussard. Gillett. McMaster. Stanfield. 
Bruce. Glass, MeNary. Stephens. 
Butler. Goff. Mayfield. Swanson. 
Cameron. Gooding. Means. Trammell. 
Capper, Greene, Metcalf. Tyson. 
Caraway. Hale. Neely. Underwood. 
Copeland, Harreld. Norris. Wadsworth. 
Couzens, Harris, Oddie. Walsh. 
Cummins. Harrison. Overman Warren. 
Curtis. Heflin. Pepper Watson. 
Dale, Howell. Pine. Weller. 
Deneen. Johnson. Reed, Mo. Wheeler. 
Dill. Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. Williams. 
Edge. Jones, Wash, Robinson, Ind. Willis, 
Edwards, Kendrick. Sackett. 

Ernst. Keyes. Schall. 

Ferris. King. Sheppard, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had affixed his signature to the enrolled joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 20) providing for the filling of a vacancy in the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of the class 
other than Members of Congress, and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice President. 


FEDERAL AID TO STATES 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, on yesterday the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] inserted in the RECORD 
certain figures showing the amount paid in Federal taxes by 
the different States and the amount of Federal aid received 
from the Government in road building and other matters. For 
a moment or two I desire to present a few figures in explana- 
tion of the conclusions he apparently would haye drawn from 
his figures. 

For instance he shows that in Iowa we pay $13,554,243.98 in 
Federal taxes and that we draw Federal aid of $2,206,055.97, 
or 16.28 per cent of the amount we pay. He shows that in 
Pennsylvania they pay $246,592,155.56, and that they draw in 
Federal aid $4,631,318.82, or 1.88 per cent. From those figures, 
of course, he seeks to draw the conclusion that there is a great 
injustice in the levying of the Federal taxes. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to a different 
kind of tax that is being levied upon Iowa and upon all of the 
agricultural States for that matter. I only use Iowa as an 
example. That tax is the tax or charge of excess profits. I 
have here a bulletin from the Department of Commerce of 
estimated national wealth. The national wealth of the country 
in 1912 was $186,299,000,000. Since 1912 it had increased until 
in 1922 it amounted to $320,803,000,000, an increase of about 70 
per cent. If we figure that on the basis of compound interest 
it is about 5.5 per cent a year. 

The State of Iowa produced more out of the soil than any 
other equal spot of ground in the world during that period, and 
if it had received a fair exchange of its products for the prod- 
ucts of Pennsylvania and other profiteering States, it would 
have increased its wealth greater in proportion than any other 
State. lowa’s wealth increased from $7,708,000,000 to $10.511,- 
000,000 or about 35 per cent on the basis of simple interest, or 
compounded at the rate of about 2.75 per cent a year. In other 
words, although Iowa produced more out of Mother Earth than 
any other spot, it only increased in national wealth by one- 
half the percentage of the country at large. 

We find that the great State of Pennsylvania increased in 
wealth from $16,225,000,000 to $28,833,000,000 or about 75 per 
cent. In other words, during the 10-year period referred to 
Iowa's wealth was $2,800,000,000 less than the average of the 
United States, and I maintain it ought to have exceeded the 
average, at any rate. That means that under the system of 
levying taxes by charging excess profits upon agriculture in 
the United States, Iowa paid a tax of $2,800,000,000 in 10 years 
or $280,000,000 annually in excess profits to the monopolies and 
industries, and that is more than the total amount the great 
State of Pennsylvania paid in Federal taxes. 

Therefore, under this situation it seems to ine that the idea 
of Federal aid is wrong. I do not believe that we should build 
roads by Federal aid. I believe the Federal Government should 
pay the entire bill, and then we would have some chance to 
even up the excess that is taken from us by the profiteering 
sections of the country. I do not confine this to my own State, 
I have only used Iowa as an example. Almost every agricul- 
tural spot in the United States has been subjected to the same 
discrimination, including agriculture in the State of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Agriculture in Connecticut, I am informed, right now is 
practically bankrupt, and yet the wealth of Connecticut during 
this period increased at the rate of about 9 per cent a year, or 
nearly double the average of the increase of wealth of the 
whole United States. The figures that are put out to stop 
Federal taxation for the benefit of the whole people are based 
upon conclusions not sustained by the economic situation in 
the United States. Therefore, I want these facts in the RECORD 
at this time so that the other view may appear in contrast with 
the conclusion that might be drawn from the tables e 
on yesterday by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 


FARM RELIEF—ADDRESS BY SENATOR M'NARY 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a copy of 
an address delivered by the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary], which was recently printed in the Chicago Tribune, 
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setting forth his views on the proposed agricultural export cor- 
poration, cooperative-marketing, and farm-relief legislation 
generally. It is such a clear, comprehensive, and illuminating 
discussion of the problems of agriculture that I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Recorp. ` 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 7 


[From the Chicago Tribune] 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR M’NARY 


At the request of President Coolidge and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture I introduced in the Senate on Monday, December 21, a bill to 
create a division of cooperative marketing in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and at the same time, and upon my own initiative, I introduced 
a bili to create a farmers’ export corporation to eliminate as far as 
possible the effect of world prices upon the prices of domestic pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities by providing for the disposition 
of domestic surpluses of such commodities. 

These two bills are dissimilar, each operating in a different field of 
relief, and in no one particular antagonistic. 

At the last session of Congress a commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent recommended to the Congress a bill creating a Federal coopera- 
tive marketing board, to provide, among other things, for the regis- 
tration of cooperative marketing organizations. This bill was steutly 
opposed by the cooperatives upon the theory that it projected the 
Government into business and was an attempt to regulate these or- 
ganizations in a manner thought to be destructive of their inherent 
purposes and creative of an expensive and cumbersome governmental 
institution. 

The bill introduced at this session of Congress avoids these objec- 
tions simply by establishing a division of cooperative marketing in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with imposed duties to render services to associations of pro- 
ducers of agricultural products in acquiring and disseminating useful 
information regarding the organization and business methods of co- 
operative associations, and to advise with groups of producers who de- 
sire to form a cooperative association, to survey and analyze the èco- 
nomie and business practices of cooperative associations, to the end that 
the members of these associations may know accurately and from an 
impartial source the true status of their organizations, In a word. 
this bill provides an ageney in the Agricultural Department to give 


information, counsel, and guidance to farmers upon all subjects in- 


volved in cooperative marketing. 

The other measure which I again Introduced providing for an export 
corporation, Known as the McNary-Haugen bill, is bottomed upon the 
theory that agriculture can and should be placed upon an equality 
with other lines of industry. It is universally conceded that the 
American farmer is on a cost basis much higher than the farmers in 
other countries. However, this situation does not affect the farmer so 
long as there Is no large surplus for export, but the instant the sur- 
plus appears domestic prices settle to the world basis, thereby lowering 
the level of agricultural prices to a point which often results in finan- 
cial embarrassment and sometimes ruin to the farmers, as their costs 
of production remain on the American basis. This condition, which at 
times affects basic crops like wheat and corn, corn including hogs, it is 
thought can be prevented or, if in existence, could be remedied by Fed- 
eral legislation providing for the creation of an export corporation 
charged with the duty of protecting the domestic market by exporting 
surpluses, with power to charge back against the domestic price the 
losses thereby sustained, In the absence of a network of cooperatives, 
highly and strongly organized, it is believed by the advocates of the 
export-corporation plan that by Federal legislation alone surpluses can 
be handled and the losses incident thereto legally assessed against the 
producers as a whole, 

In my judgment the time will come when the whole field of agricul- 
ture will be so thoroughly organized and incorporated into legal coop- 
erative groups that the surplus of any agricultural commodity produced 
in excess of the domestic demands can be financed and the losses ab- 
sorbed without governmental assistance; hence ultimately we will reach 
the destination suggested recently by former Governor Lowden, of INi- 
nois, but until that much-desired time arrives surpluses can be handled 
best by governmental guidance. 

I can see every reason why the Congress should act promptly in 
enacting into law the bill introduced to create a division of cooperative 
marketing in the Department of Agriculture, and I have long thought 
that the principle embodied in the MeNary-Haugen bill should be 
written into law, so that agricultural commodities would be placed upon 
an equality under the tariff laws with other commodities and to be in- 
voked only when a domestic surplus of basic agricultural commodities 
was depressing prices to the level of injury to the great agricuitural 
industry. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr, WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Rockford, Ohio, remonstrating against the participation of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented resolutions adopted at the re- 
cent convention of the California State Federation of Labor, 
protesting against any weakening of existing law restricting 
oriental immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. s 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Grand Parlor, 
Native Sons of the Golden West, in the State of California, 
favoring the establishment of an adequate naval base on the 
Pacific coast and such other defenses as will assure complete 
protection to the Western States, which were referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I present a petition of the Scandina- 
vian Fraternity of America relating to the recognition of Leif 
Ericeson as the discoverer of America and ask that the peti- 
tion be referred to the Committee on Education and Labor and 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


A resolution memorializing Congress relative to the recognition of Leif 
Ericeson as the discoverer of America, and requesting that this fact 
be brought to the attention of the American people in some appropriate 
manner f 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress Assembled: 


Your memorialist, the Scandinavian Fraternity of America, respect- 
fully represents and petition as follows: 

Whereas the discovery, exploration, and subsequent residence by the 
Norsemen on the North American Continent in and immediately follow- 
ing the year A. D. 1000 have been so long a matter of history that the 
facts need no demonstration to the careful student. Statues commem- 
orating the events have been erected in Boston, Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, the one in the city last named being a departure from 
the accepted model of Leif Eriecson, son of Eric the Red, and depicting 
the heroic figure of Thorfinn Karlsefni, who in the year 1007 departed 
for the New World with a colony of men and women in three ships, 
and whose son, Snorre, was the first white child born on American 
soil; and 

Whereas attested Icelandic manuscripts—beautiful specimens of au- 
cient writing, notably the Hauk's Book (A. D. 1334), University Li- 
brary, Arna-Magnaean Collection, 113—a, 113-b, and the Flatey Book, 
A. D. 1387, Royal Library, Old Collection, Fol, No. 1005, in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark—recount these adventures in detail, particularly de- 
scribing not only the original discovery of “ Leif the Lucky“ but inci- 
dents leading up to and following his achievement, All recent histo- 
rians of note include the essential facts of these exploits in dealing 
with the subject of the discovery of the New World, and it is a matter 
of record in a volume by Ferdinand, son of Christopher Columbus, that 
the latter visited Iceland, the home of these early pioneers, on his 
vd®age from Bristol in 1477, 15 years before he turned the prows of 
his three little caravels toward what he supposed would prove to be the 
eastern shores of India, predicting the distance substantially the same 
as that recorded by these Norsemen; and 

Whereas it is not meant by this memorial to endeavor to disparage 
the achievements of the intrepid navigator, Christopher Columbus, who, 
while he did not set foot upon the North American Continent, never- 
theless unfolded the chart of the Western World under conditions 
whereby his followers were enabled to explore and later establish a 
permanent footing upon what is now known as the United States of 
America, taking its substantive name from his illustrious countryman, 
Amerigo Vespucci; and 

Whereas it is the object of this memorial that Congress shall be 
requested to take such action as shall give the fact of Leif Eriecson's 
discovery appropriate governmental recognition, either by the erection 
of a suitable national memorial commemorating this historical event to 
future generations or by other means which Congress itself might 
deem proper and befitting the subject, thereby enhancing the significance 
and importance of the several commemorating monuments already re- 
ferred to, and to which should be added the memorial shaft erected at 
Weston, Mass., in 1889, by Eben H. Horsford, for 16 years professor 
of science in Harvard University, whereon is inscribed the fact of the 
occupancy in that region of Leif Ericcson in the year 1000, of his 
brother Thorvald in 1003, of Thorfinn Karlefni in 1007, and of Bishop 
Erie Gnupson in 1121, as well as the fact of the residence here of the 
Norsemen down to the year 1347; and 

Whereas the old viking stock, from which have sprung not only the 
blood but many of the institutions which have contributed so much to 
make this land of ours a great and prosperous country, is, we believe, 
entitled to this tribute from a Nation that has always delighted in giv- 
ing credit where credit was due: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Scandinavian Fraternity of America in convention 
assembled in Detroit, Mich., and in this matter acting through its execu- 
tive board, descendants of the viking race, and, we believe, justly 
counted as the closest relations of the English-speaking peoples, Re- 
spectfully petition the honorable Congress of the United States of 
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America to grant to our most illustrious progenitor, Leif Ericcson, the 
recognition herein set forth, and which we believe to be due to him, 
Done at Detroit, Mich., this 11th day of August, A. D. 1925, 
SUPREME LODGE SCANDINAVIAN FRATERNITY or AMERICA, 
By its executive board: 
James P. HANSEN, 
Supreme President, Warrensville, Ohio. 
A. W. PETERSON, 
Supreme Past President, Ironwood, Mich. 
JOHN LINDQUIST, 
Supreme Vice President, Butte, Mont. 
OSCAR PALM, 
Supreme Secretary, Jamestown, N. Y. 
J. A. OSTLING, 
Supreme Treasurer, Bridyeport, Conn. 
HERMAN J. Noxp, 
Chairman Law Committee, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FrrrHior BURGESON, 
Chairman Audiling Committee, Chicago, IU, 
EDWARD STRAND, 
Chairman Board of Trusteca, Eecleth, Minn, 
C. E. LIND5STONR, 
Chairman Literature Committee, Jamestoicn, N. Y. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back a number of bridge bills, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they may be considered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reports will be received, and, 
without objection, the bills will be considered. 

FOX RIVER BRIDGE, u HENRY COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. COUZENS., from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 1807) granting the 
consent of Congress to the State of Illinois to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Fox River, in the county of McHenry, State of Illinois, in sec- 
tion 26, township 45 north, range 8 east of the third principal 
meridian, and submitted a report (No. 15) thereon, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. The first amendment was, on page 2, after line 
2, to strike out: 


Sec. 
shall be commenced within three years and completed within five years 
from the date of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
third section so as to read “ Sec. 2.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FOX RIVER BRIDGE, KENDALL COUNTY, ILL. 


Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 1811) granting 
the consent of Congress to the State of Illinois to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Fox River, in the county of Kendall, State of Illinois, in 
section 32, township 37 north, range 7 east of the third prin- 
cipal meridian, and submitted a report (No. 16) thereon. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, after line 3, to strike 
ont section 2, as follows: 


See, 2. That the construction of the bridge authorized by this act 
shall be commenced within three years and completed within five 
years from the date of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 8, to renumber the 
third section so as to read “ See. 2.” 

The amendment was agreed to. í 

The bill was repórted to thé Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

SNAKE RIVER BRIDGE 

Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 1779) granting 
the consent of Congress to the States of Oregon and Idaho to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
across the Snake River at a point known as Ballards Land- 
ing, and submitted a report (No. 20) thereon. 


line 7, to renumber the 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill. The amendment was, in line 7, before the 
word “ known,” to insert the words “suitable to the interests 
of e at or near a point,” so as to make the bill 
read; 


Be it enacted, eto., That the States of Oregon and Idaho, through 
their State highway commissions or departments, be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto over the Snake River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near a point known as Ballards Landing, 
the same being approximately 8 miles northeasterly from the town of 
Homestead, In the State of Oregon, and all in accordance with the 
provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Suc. 2, That the right to alter or amend this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FOX RIVER BRIDGE, LA SALLE COUNTY, ILI, 


Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 1810) granting 
the consent of Congress to the State of Illinois to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Fox River in the county of La Salle, State of Illinois, 
in section 1, township 33 north, range 3, east of the third 
»rincipal meridian, and submitted a report (No. 19) thereon, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, 
out section 2, in the following words: 


Sec. 2. That the construction of the bridge authorized by this act 
shall be commenced within three years and completed within five 
years from the date of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to renumber the third section £o 
as to read “ Sec. 2.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed tor a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO RIVER BRIDGES 


Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 927) granting 
consent of Congress to the States of Missouri, Illinois, and 
Kentucky to construct, maintain, and operate bridges over 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at or near Cairo, III., and for 
other purposes, and submitted a report (No. 18) thereon. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“the” where it occurs the first time, to strike out “ consent 
of Congress is hereby granted to the States,“ and insert 
“times for commencing and completing the construction of 
two bridges authorized by act of Congress approved February 
26, 1925, to be built by the States”; in line 4, after the name 
“ Kentucky ” to strike out “to construct, maintain, and operate 
two bridges and approaches thereto”; in line 7, after the 
words “Ohio River” to strike out “at points suitable to the 
interest of navigation,” and in line 8, after the name “ TIIli- 
nois” to strike out “as a link in existing or projected inter- 
state highways built under and part of the Federal aid high- 
way systems of these States, and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 
1906,” and to insert “are hereby extended to February 26, 
1927, and February 26, 1929, respectively”; so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of two bridges authorized by act of Congress ap- 
proved February 26, 1925, to be built by the States of Missouri, Mi- 
nois, and Kentucky, one of said bridges to cross the Mississippi River 
and the other of said bridges to cross the Ohio River, at or near 
Cairo, III., are hereby extended to February 26, 1927, and February 
26, 1929, respectively. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is bereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


after line 2, to strike 


1926 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to extend the 
time for the construction of bridges over the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers at or near Cairo, HL” 


FOX RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS 


Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 1808) granting 
the consent of Congress to the State of Illinois to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Fox River in the county or McHenry, State of Illinois, in 
section 18, township 43 north, range 9 east, of the third prin- 
cipal meridian, and submitted a report (No. 17) thereon. 

The Senate as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The first amendment was, at the beginning of page 2, 
strike out section 2, In the following words: 


Sec. 2. That the construction of the bridge authorized by this act 
be commenced within three years and completed within five years 
from the date of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, to renumber the third 
section so as to read “ Sec. 2.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


to 


the third time, and passed. > 
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park at the dedication of the Old Oregon Trail; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MCMASTER: 

A bill (S. 2283) to authorize the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a Federal building at Spearfish, S. Dak.; 

A bili (S. 2284) to authorize the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a Federal building at Canton, S. Dak.; 
and 

A bill (S. 2285) to authorize the erection of a Federal 
building on lots 8, 9, 10, and 24 feet off the south side of lot 11, 
block 27, original town in the city of Vermilion, S. Dak.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2286) granting a pension to Joseph Carter; and 

A bili (S. 2287) granting an increase of pension to Irving 
Bunce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 2288) granting the consent of Congress to the 
South Park commissioners and the commissioners of Lincoln 
Park, separately or jointly, their successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across that portion 
of Lake Michigan lying opposite the entrance to Chicago River, 
III.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2289) to stimulate commerce in agricultural 
products and proyisions with foreign countries, to encourage 
agriculture in the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 2290) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Pleukharp (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2291) for the relief of C. Earl Smith and Marie 
Patton ; 

A bill (S. 2292) for the relief of W. H. Rastall (with accom- 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous | panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 


consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2271) granting increased compensation to Wilson 
§. Jaynes by the Employees’ Compensation Commission; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2272) to amend the world war veterans’ act, 1924; 
to the Comittee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2273) conferring jurisdiction upon the Federal dis- 
trict court of the western division of the Western District of 
Tennessee to hear and determine claims arising from the sink- 
ing of the vessel known as the Norman; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2274) providing for the promotion of a professor 
at the United States Military Academy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 2275) to give war-time rank to certain officers on 
the retired list of the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2276) to amend the World War adjusted compensa- 
tion act; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A bill (8. 2277) for the relief of George P. Buechner; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: : 

A bill (S. 2278) for the relief of H. L. Roberts & Co. and 
Thomas C. Edwards; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 2279) for the relief of James C. Baskin; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2280) to amend section 4 of the immigration act 
of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 2281) to authorize the maintenance and renewal 
of a timber frame trestle in place of a fixed span at the Wis- 
consin end of the steel bridge of the Duluth & Superior Bridge 
Co. over the St. Louis River between the States of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 2282) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the establishment of the Harding Me- 
morial Park Association, a memorial to the memory of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding, late President of the United States, estab- 
lished in the State of Oregon, to perpetuate unto future genera- 
tions the memory of those sterling qualities of citizenship for 
which he stood as an example for this generation, and to com- 
memorate the place made memorable by an address delivered 


By Mr. HOWELL: A 

A bill (S. 2293) for the sale of the military reservation of 
Fort Omaha, Nebr.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2294) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
J. Haggerty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2295) for the relief of Adelaide S. Fish; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 2296) authorizing insurance companies or asso- 
ciations or fraternal or beneficial socleties to file bills of 
interpleader ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the revenue bill, being House bill No. 1, 
which I ask to have printed and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill No. 1, the tax reduction bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 4) providing for the 
establishment of a joint committee, to be known as the joint 
committee on Muscle Shoals, to conduct negotiations for a 
lease of the nitrate and power properties of the United States 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala., including the quarry properties at 
Waco, Ala., ete., was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, on behalf of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections I desire now to call up Senate Reso- 
lution 104 with relation to the right of the Governor of North 
Dakota to appoint a Senator to fill a vacancy existing in the 
Senate from that State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
Senate Resolution No. 104, which will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 104) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That GERALD P. Nym is not entitled to a seat in the Senate 
of the United States as a Senator from the State of North Dakota. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I simply wish to offer at this time and 
have pending a resolution as a substitute for the resolution 


by him shortly prior to his death near the location of said | submitted by the Senator from West Virginia. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute will be received. 

Mr. GOFF, Mr. President, the question presented by the 
report of the committee on the right of Mr. Nye to a seat 
in the Senate is whether the Governor of North Dakota 
possessed the legal authority to make a temporary appoint- 
ment of a United States Senator until the people of that State 
fill the vacancy there existing by election. This involves the 
additional, as well as the ultimately essential, question, Has 
the Legislature of North Dakota made due provision since the 
adoption of the seventeenth amendment to authorize the 
executive of that State to make such temporary appointment? 

Senator Ladd, who was chosen for the term beginning 
March 4, 1921, died June 22, 1925, and on November 14, 1925, 
the Governor of North Dakota assumed to make an appoint- 
ment until the vacancy is filled by a special election, duly 
called for June 30, 1926. The credentials of his appointee, the 
Hon, GERALD P. Nyre, were presented to the Senate and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Because the credentials set forth in their substantial import 
certain essential facts to which reference will be made, I 
wish to read the credentials in order that they may be in the 
minds of Senators. They are as follows: 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 

This is to certify that pursuant to the power in me vested by the 
Constitution of the United States and the constitution and State 
laws of the State of North Dakota, I, A. G. Sorlie, the governor of 
said State, do hereby appoint GERALD P. Nym, a Senator from sald 
State, to represent said State in the Senate of the United States un- 
til the vacancy caused by the death of Edwin F. Ladd is filled by 
election, duly called for June 30, 1926. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
great seal of the State of North Dakota to be affixed at the capitol 
in the city of Bismarck this 14th day of November, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-five. 

A. G. Sornip, Governor. 

Attest: 


[sEaL.] RoserT Braxx, Secretary of State. 


The majority of the committee have submitted a report ac- 
companied by a resolution to the effect that Mr. Nye is not 
entitled to be seated. The report of the majority is based 
on the conclusion that the executive of North Dakota had no 
authority to make an appointment, and that the only way in 
which this vacancy can be filled is by a special election. 

The majority of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
have submitted a report, which has been befere the Senate. 
The minority of the committee have also submitted their views 
to the Senate. The views of the minority proceed, as I analyze 
them, upon two, if not three, theories. One is that the laws of 
the State of North Dakota permitted the governor of that State 
to make an appointment to fill this temporary vacancy. 

There is also a subreport of the minority members of the 
committee, if I may so term it, in which the distinguished 
Scuator from South Carolina [Mr. Sıra] says that while he 
concludes that the governor had the right to make the appoint- 
ment, he does not base his conclusions upoh the question that a 
United States Senator is a State officer, 

Then my distinguished colleague from West Virginia [Mr. 
NeeLy] concurs in the conclusions set forth in the views of the 
minority, but for reasons, as he states, not assigned in the views 
thus presented. 

The question, therefore, sharply presented to the Senate is, 
first, Did the Governor of North Dakota possess the power to 
make any appointment, and especially this appointment? That 
question involves a discussion of the fundamental law of this 
Government—not only the Constitution of the United States 
as originally adopted but the Constitution of the United States 
as it has been changed by the seventeenth amendment to that 
document. 

There will be no dispute, I take it, and yet for the sake of 
clarity I make reference to the fact that prior to the adoption 
of the seventeenth amendment Article I, section 3, clause 2 of 
the Constitution of the United States was in full force and 
effect.. It gave the exeentive direct authority to fill all 
vacancies in the office of United States Senator, as follows: 


and if vacancies happen during the recess of the legislature 


of any State, the executive thereof may make temporary appointments 
untl! the next meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill such 
vacancies, 

I present to the Senate the applicable provisions of the 
seventeenth amendment to the United States Constitution, the 
provisions of which are as follows: 
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When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies; Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof te make temporary appointment 
until the people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct. 


This amendment makes it clear that the Senate of the United 
States is to be elected by the people of the United States. This 
amendment differs from the old provision in that it requires the 
Senators to be elected by the people. It makes it the manda- 
tory duty of the executive to issue writs of election to fill all 
vacancies. It expressly takes away from the executive the 
power of appointment to fill any vacancy. It does, however, 
directly delegate to the State legislatures the power to author- 
ize the executive to make a temporary appointment for such 
period as it—the legislature—may direct. 

The amendment, therefore, clearly and distinctly confers no 
power, direct or otherwise, upon the executive to appoint. It 
does unequivocally authorize the legislature to empower the 
governor of any State to make a temporary appointment, and 
to fix the date of the election. The language used Is as definite 
as the delegation of power to the legislature is express and 
direct, If the legislature does not confer upon the executive 
the power to appoint, he has no greater right to make an 
appointment than any citizen of the State or of the United 
States. 

Obviously, this power delegated by the seventeenth amend- 
ment to the legislature of each State can not again be delegated 
by it to some other body or person for exercise and action. 
The legislature, as the delegatee and trustee of such power, 
can not place this confidence in the hands of others. It must 
execute this agency and delegate only its performance. 

Mr. President, I make special allusion to this fact at this 
time because of certain provisions in the constitution of the 
State of North Dakota to which I am assured reference will 
be made by those who submit the minority report to the Senate. 

I desire also to present to the Senate, for the purpose of 
illustrating these provisions, the old Constitution, if I may use 
that term in referring to the Constitution before the seven- 
teenth amendment took effect, so that the law as it stands 
to-day may be clearly before the Senators: 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State— 


That is the old Constitution— 
elected by the people thereof, for six years— 


That is the new Constitution under the seventeenth amend- 
ment— 


und each Senator shall have one vote— 
That is the old Constitution. 


The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislatures— 


That is the old Constitution repeated in the seventeenth 
amendment. 

When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies— 


That is the new Constitution— 

Provided, That the legislature of any State may empower the execu- 
tive thereof to make temporary appointment until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may direct— 


That is the old and the new Constitution. 
Then there follows this language, not involved, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I take it, in the issue now before the Senate: 


This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution. 


This amendment, therefore, did two things. It took from the 
legislatures the right to elect, and it modified and restricted 
the right of the governor to appoint. The right of the executive 
to appoint before the amendment flows clearly from the Con- 
stitution; and after the amendment the right to appoint is 
expressly taken away from the executive, who is given such 
right only when duly empowered by the legislature to make a 
temporary appointment until the people fill the vacaucy by 
election as it may direct. So the right to appoint under the 
seventeenth amendment is a wholly different thing from the 
right to appoint under the old Constitution. It is a different 
right in that the legislature must approvingly and deliberately 
sanction it, by laws properly passed for that purpose, before 
the executive can exercise it. 
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The seventeenth amendment calls for, and of necessity re- 
quires, future affirmative action by the States before the execu- 
tive of any State can be given, or, in fact, can possess, any 
power to make a “temporary appointment.” If the legislature 
does not act, then the executive of any State must; that is, 
shall, under the express provisions of the amendment, “issue 
writs of election to fill" the vacancy in the office of United 
States Senator, whenever any such vacancy may arise. 

Concededly—and there can be no dispute about this proposi- 
tion—the power to fill a yacancy in the office of United States 
Senator prior to the adoption of the seventeenth amendment 
was lodged in the State executive by section 3 of Article I of 
the Constitution of the United States. The appointment under 
this provision was to be made not for the unexpired term, I 
am discussing now the old Constitution. It was to be made 
for the period intervening the vacancy and the conyening of 
the next session of the legislature. 

The seyenteenth amendment became a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States on the 31st day of May, 1913; and 
from and since that time any vacancy, as I shall show, has 
been filled either by special election or by appointment, the 
power to make which was duly conferred by the legislature 
upon the governor under the seventeenth amendment. 

I shall now take up the State laws of the State of North 
Dakota, and I shall commence with subdivision 1 of section 696 
of the Compiled Laws of 1913. 

This subdivision provides that vacancies “in State and dis- 
trict offices” shall be filled by appointment by the governor. 
This subdivision has been brought unchanged through several 
compilations and codifications of the statutes since 1877, where 
it appeared as section 8 of chapter 22 of the political code of the 
Territory of North Dakota. 

I make reference to this subdivision because, as this argu- 
ment progresses, it will become essentially clear that the Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota, if under any interpretation or construc- 
tion of the law of North Dakota he could possess the power to 
make this appointment, must make it and justify it under either 
this law to which I have just referred or under a provision of 
the constitution of the State of North Dakota which I shall 
later discuss more in detail. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish the Senator would give the date 
of the adoption of the amendment to the Federal Constitution 
and the date of the enactment of this statute he is reading. 
I did not catch the dates as he mentioned them. 

Mr. GOFF. The seventeenth amendment was ratified May 
81, 1913. I am now reading the substance of subdivision 1 of 
section 696 of the Compiled Laws of North Dakota for the 
year 1913; and I shall discuss those laws more fully, but in 
passing I make merely a current reference to the outstanding 
features of these laws because the governor, if he can justify 
by any principle of construction or interpretation this appoint- 
ment, must do so either under the law to which I now make 
reference or under a provision of the constitution of the State 
of North Dakota to which I shall direct attention later. 

Mr. President, this provision is that “all vacancies in 
State and district offices shall be filled by appointment by 
the governor.” I will say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that under these words, “in State and district offices” 
the governor has the power of appointment. ‘These words 
have come down in the laws of North Dakota from the 
days of its territorial existence, and they made their first 
appearance in the laws of that State in section 8 of chapter 
22 of the Political Code of the Territory in the year 1877. 
In section 8 of chapter 22 of the Political Code the word 
“ territorial,” instead of the word “State,” appeared as an 
adjective qualifying the right of the governor to make such 
appointments. Otherwise, the language of subdivision 1 of 
the laws of 1913 is identically the same as the language used 
in the latest statutory enactment by that State. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator makes reference to an act 
of the legislature of 1913. At what time in the year 1913 was 
that act passed? 

Mr. GOFF. I am referring to the compiled laws of the 
State for the year 1913, and they were passed in the early 
spring of that year. I would say to the Senator that while 
the exact date is not before me, it was prior to the 3ist day 
of May, 1913. , 

Mr. FLETCHER, 


That was the point I wanted to have 
made clear, 
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Mr. GOFF. If the Senator will bear with me, I will say 
that in 1917 there was passed an act under which this ap- 
pointment is sought to be justified, but that act was in all 
respects the same, with one or two immaterial differences, 
as this section of the compiled laws of the State of North 
Dakota for the year 1913. That the Senate may understand 
the background, so to speak, of the act of March 15, 1917, 
under which this appointment will be ultimately sought to 
be justified, I shall give the history of the acts as we progress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The act of March, 1917, contains the 
same language covering State offices? 

Mr. GOFF, Yes, the same language; and I am coming to 
it very shortly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
at that point? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Just for the sake of clarity and for infor- 
mation. Is there any dispute on this point that the law 
under which those who believe in the seating of Mr. Nye 
justify the action of the governor was passed after the taking 
effect of the seventeenth amendment? j 

Mr. GOFF. None whatever. Section 696 of the Compiled 
Laws of North Dakota for the year 1913 appeared next as the 
act of March 15, 1917. That law is merely a development 
and an extension of the Territorial Code of 1877. The Terri- 
torial Code of 1877 which I have mentioned was known as 
section 8 of chapter 22 of the Political Code of the Territory 
of North Dakota for the year 1877. 

The point I premise is that ever since the Territorial days 
of North Dakota this identical law, the act of March 15, 1917, 
under which the appointment must be justified if at all, is the 
same identical law, with the exception of subdivision 1, in 
words and figures, as appeared in the Territorial Code of the 
State of North Dakota in the year 1877. 

We find that in 1895 these provisions—except as just noted— 
appeared in the laws of North Dakota as section 365 of the 
Revised Codes of the State at that time. I have heretofore 
been addressing my argument to section 696, but I now invite 
attention to section 699 of the Compiled Laws of North Dakota 
for the year 1913, which provides that the appointment to 
fill a vacancy in a State office as well as in the minor offices 
enumerated, shall be for the remainder “of the term in 
which the vacancy occurs.” 

That language, as will be instantly appreciated, is distinctly 
in conflict with the provisions of the seventeenth amendment 
to the United States Constitution, which conferred upon the 
legislatures of all of the States the right to empower their 
respective governors to make temporary appointments, and not 
to fill vacancies. 

It is argued that chapter 249 of the Session Laws of 1917, 
being section 696, supra, as reenacted in 1917, giye the governor 
the power to fill a vacancy in the office of United States Sena- 
tor, upon the theory that the legislature intended to include 
in the phrase “State offices” the office of a United States 
Senator. 

Mr. President, that I may clarify what I have been discuss- 
ing, let me summarize the laws of the State. The laws of the 
State of North Dakota and the Territory of North Dakota find 
their rebirth, their reenactment, their readoption, and their 
reappearance unqualifiedly in this act of March 15, 1917. I 
shall hereafter refer to that law as the act of March 15, 1917, 
that being the date of its passage by the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota. It will be more readily recognized if 
I should refer to it by its date than by its section. 

This act of March 15, 1917, is an amendment, a reenactment, 
of section 696 of the compiled laws of the State of North Da- 
kota for the year 1913. In other words, the last appearance 
of these laws, which had their history and their rise in the 
Territorial days of North Dakota, was in the compiled laws of 
5 oo next made their appearance in this act of March 
15, 1917. 

I shall read the two acts, the act of 1913 before it was 
amended and the act of March 15, 1917, which is the amend- 
ment. The compiled laws of the State for 1913, section 690, 
were as follows: 


All vacancies, except in the office of a member of the legislative 
assembly, shall be filled by appointment, as follows: 

1, In State and district offices, by the governor. 

2. In county and precinct offices, by the board of county commis- 
sloners, except vacancies in such board. 

3. In offices of civil townships, by the justice of the peace of such 
township, together with the board of supervisors, or a majority of 
them, and if a vacancy occurs from any cause in the board of super- 
visors the remaining members of the board shall fill such vacancy. 
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That was the law as it stood in 1913. What was the amend- 
ment, the last word of the Legislature of North Dakota con- 
cerning this law, and the only word of North Dakota after the 
seventeenth amendment to the United States Constitution took 
effect? The act of March 15, 1917, is as follows: 


1. That section 696 of the compiled laws of North Dakota for 1913 
be amended and reenacted to read as follows: 

Sec. 696. Vacancies—(how filled) : All vacancies, except in the office 
of a member of the legislative assembly, shall be filled by appointment 
as follows: 


That is identically the same language that appeared in the 
compiled laws of 1913. 


Subdivision 1— 


This is the only subdivision in which it can be said or argued 
that there is any change in the laws covering this long stretch 
of time to which I have made reference, from the days of 
Dakota’s Territorial existence down to the present time. 


1, In the office of State's attorney in which a vacancy has oc 
curred by reason of removal under section 685 of the Compiled Laws 
of North Dakota for the year 1913, by the board of county com- 
missioners by and with the advice and consent of the governor, 

2, In county and precinct offices, by the board of county com- 
missioners, except vacancies in such board. 


That is the identical language even to punctuation as sub- 
division 2 of the old law, 


8. In offices of civil townships, by the justices of the peace of such 
township, together with the board of supervisors or the majority 
of them, and if a yacancy occurs from any cause in the board of 
supervisors, the remaining member of the board shall fill such 
vacancy. 


That is the same language. 
4. In State and district officers by the governor. 


Under the old law subdivision 4 in the new law was sub- 
division 1, but subdivision 1 in the law of 1913, the old law, 
passed before the constitutional amendment took effect, makes 
its appearance in the statutory laws of the State of North 
Dakota in subdivision 4, reading— 

In State and district officers by the governor. 


The amendment therefore consists in the addition of one 
subdivision and merely a rearrangement of the old statute 
without any other changes. The new subdivision is No. 1 
in the amended act—that is, the act of March 15, 1917—and 
relates to the matter of filling vacancies in the office of State's 
attorney and county officers. 

The act of March 15, 1917, chapter 249 of the laws of North 
Dakota, 1917, is as follows: 

An act amending and reenacting section 696 of the compiled laws 
of North Dakota for 1913 relating to filling vacancies. 

Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the State of North 
Dakota— 

1. That section 696 of the Compiled Laws of North Dakota for 1912 
be amended and reenacted to read as follows: 

608. Vacancies; how filled: All vacancies, except in the office of a 
member of the legislative assembly, shall be filled by appointment as 
follows: 

1. In the office of State's attorney in which a vacancy has oc- 
curred by reason of removal under section 685 of the compiled laws 
of North Dakota for the year 1913, by the board of county com- 
missioners by and with the advice and consent of the governor. 

2. In county and precinct offices, by the board of county commis- 
sloners, except vacancies In such board. 

3. In offices of civil townships, by the justices of the peace of such 
township, together with the board of supervisors or a majority of 
them, and if a vacancy occurs from any cause in the board of super- 
yisors, the remaining member of the board shall fill such vacancy. 

4. In State and district offices by the governor. 

2, All acts or sections in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved March 15, 1917. 


Now let me register this comment upon the new law, that 
this amendment has the effect only of giving new power to the 
governor in a county office and not in any sense of the word 
any additional power in a State office. The amendment, there- 
fore, of March 15, 1917, is limited to this specific subject. In- 
deed, it is restricted te vacancies resulting from removal under 
section 685 of the Compiled Laws of the State of North 
Dakota, in which event the vacancy may be filled by the board 
of county commissioners with the advice and consent of the 
governor. I shall in a few moments discuss the reason why it 
became necessary, in the light of the laws of the State of 
North Dakota, to adopt this amendment, 
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In no other respect was any change made in section 696. 
The purpose is clear. The intent is expressed without any 
ambiguity. The statute as reenacted gives the governor the 
power to remove the State’s attorney and other local officers. 
I am referring to section 685 of the Compiled Laws of North 
Dakota, not section 696. Section 685 gave the governor the 
power to remove certain officers there mentioned, including 
State's attorneys. 

While the primary power to appoint a successor to the 
State’s attorney thus removed by the governor was still lodged 
in the county commissioners, the governor was given the power 
to consent thereto or to give his advice in connection there- 
with. This change was inspired by a local situation, a con- 
dition growing out of certain mandatory acts of the State of 
North Dakota. 

While the primary power was to nominate a successor to 
the State's attorney, a county officer, removed by the governor, 
still the governor was given the right to approve and to con- 
sent to such an appointment as the board of supervisors might 
make, No other purpose was in the mind of the lawmaking 
body and no other change was made in the law. Nothing 
appears on the face of the reenactment or in the history of the 
legislation or in the elreumstances suggesting that the legis- 
lature intended to enlarge the term “ State offices” beyond the 
meaning given it and which it had always had since the state- 
hood of North Dakota. 

I now proceed to a more specific discussion of the history of 
the act of March 15, 1917. This was introduced in the Senate 
of the State of North Dakota as Senate bill 301. It was intro- 
duced by Senator Lindstrom. In the bill when it was first 
introduced subsection 1 of section 696 was retained without 
the change of a word and the act was the same except that 
the new matter was added. When the bill first appeared in 1917 
it was not rearranged as later, and subsection 4 of the bill 
in its final passage—the section that gave the governor the 
power to appoint State and district officers—appeared as sub- 
division 1 in the bill when first introduced, which is subdivi- 
sion 4 of the act of March 15, 1917. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask a question at that point? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator think, when the Legisla- 
ture of North Dakota reenacted that statute, that it sought 
and meant to comply with the requirements of the seven- 
teenth amendment? 

Mr. GOFF. I do not think the Legislature of North Dakota 
had the seyenteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States in mind at any time when it considered this act 
or when it passed it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why, then, should they reenact the same 
thing that was already in the statute? 

Mr. GOFF. If the Senator had heard what I have said 
about local causes, he would understand. I am now proceed- 
ing to discuss the reason in an effort to show the Senator 
why, and when I reach the discussion of the statutory laws 
of North Dakota, with the Senator's permission, I shall bear 
in mind the question he has asked and make a direct and 
concrete answer from the laws of North Dakota to the question 
he has just propounded. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. GOFF. Indeed, the Senator may. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am interested in the history the Senator 
is giving with regard to the legislation of North Dakota, but 
I did not get from what he said a definite idea as to whether, 
when this bill was originally introduced by Senator Lind- 
strom, it contained that modification about which the Senator 
has been telling us. Was it just the same as it stood then? 

Mr. GOFF. No; it contained the modification. I shall now 
discuss the bill in the light of the Senator’s question. 

In the bill when first introduced subsection 1 of section 696 
was retained without the change of a word, except that the 
new matter was added. Subdivisions 2 and 3 were left un- 
changed. It is worthy of note that the bill as first introduced 
proposed to give the governor the power to fill vacancies in the 
offices of sheriff and county commissioners as well. I would 
ask the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HerLIN] to bear in mind 
that fact in considering the legislative intent when the bill was 
first introduced in the Senate of North Dakota. When the bill 
was reported back by the committee on State affairs, that com- 
mittee recommended that all of subsection 1 of section 696 of 
the Compiled Laws of North Dakota for the year 1913, includ- 
ing the clause “in State and district offices,’ be entirely 
stricken from the bill. That is, when it came back from the 
committee on State affairs to the senate it came with that 
recommendation. The report stated that there should be sub 
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stituted that language, which became subdivision 1 of chapter 
249; that is, there should be substituted in place of the lan- 
guage “in State and district offices,’ the authority for the 
board of county commissioners to make appointments in the 
office of State’s attorney, by and with the advice and consent 
of the governor. That appears in the senate journal of the 
State at that time at page 677. 

In this form the bill did pass the senate with the power to 
fill vacancies in State and district offices taken from the gov- 
ernor. The governor had no authority, when the bill of March 
15, 1917, passed the senate, to make any appointment in State 
and district offices. The bill went to the house and was 
amended, the house adding subdivision 4 of the bill, which is 
the subdivision that gives the governor the power to make 
appointments “in State and district offices,’ thus restoring the 
old provision. £ 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I ask the Senator from West Virginia 
whether those words, “in State and district offices by the goy- 
ernor,” were contained in the compiled laws of North Dakota 
in 1913? z 

Mr. GOFF. Yes; they were. 

Mr. BRUCE. Exactly the same words? 

Mr. GOFF. Exactiy, and from the days of its Territorial 
existence, when they appeared in subdivision 8 of chapter 22 
of the Political Code of the Territory of North Dakota in 1877. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then, in addition to the reasons the Senator 
from West Virginia has so lucidly and pointedly stated, would 
not the provisions of the code apply that where one statute is 
repealed and another reenacted with an amendment, the con- 
tinuity of the statute is not broken? 

Mr. GOFF. It would apply. 

Mr. BRUCE. There is nothing better settled than that when 
one statute repeals and reenacts another with amendments, 
except so far as the wording is changed, the continuity of the 
statute is unbroken. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is, the Senator from Maryland means 
that there is no new creation? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. And that the same interpretation has to 
apply to the reenactment as before? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; where the words are the same. 

There is another thing. It seems to me there is nothing 
better settled with regard to the construction of statutes than 
that statutes must be construed in their natural and obvious 
import. It also seems to me, if I may be allowed to make just 
this one more suggestion, that the ordinary American citizen 
who is told that the governor had the power to appoint 
State officers would never imagine for a moment that the term 
“State officers” included such an office as the office of a Fed- 
eral Senator. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Mary- 
land for the suggestion; and I refer to a decision by the 
State of North Dakota which recognized the legal principle 
which the Senator from Maryland has so clearly enunciated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
West Virginia does that, will he allow me to interrupt him 
to make an inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes, indeed; with pleasure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to inquire whether there is any 
provision in the act of 1917, which has been quoted, in refer- 
ence to elections? Is there anything stated in that act about 
filling vacancies by appointment of the governor? 

Mr. GOFF. No, sir; but the governor is authorized to fill 
vacancies in State and district offices. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Or about subsequent elections being held? 


Mr. GOFF. No, sir; there is not. 

The rule in North Dakota, as in the United States generally 
by the overwhelming weight of judicial authority, is that 
when a statute continues a former statute, the law that is 
common to both dates from its first adoption, and only new 
provisions of the subsequent statute can be said to be new 
law. This principle received legisiative recognition in North 
Dakota in 1895, when the statute law of the State was codified. 
In section 2683 of the compiled laws for the year 1895 it was 
provided that— 
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the provisions of this code, so far as they are substantially the same 
as existing statutes, must be construed as continuations thereof, and 
not as new enactments. 


* 

That provision before it reached the courts—and I intend 
now to mention specifically some of the decisions—found recog- 
nition in the statutory law of the State of North Dakota. 

While I do not admit or concede this statute is in any sense 
controlling upon the question which I am now considering, it 
nevertheless afforded a legislative precedent for the adoption 
of the same rule by the Supreme Court of North Dakota in 
Golden Valley v. Lundin (203 N. W. 317), and in Sargent 
County v. Cooper (29 N. Dak. 281-288; 150 N. W. 878). 

I will quote a sentence from the latter decision. In that case 
it was argued that reenactment of an old statute must be con- 
sidered as a “new enactment, and not a reenactment or con- 
tinuation of the then existing law.” Of this contention the 
Supreme Court of North Dakota said: 


Such argument does not appear to us as sound, nor do they cite any 
authority in support thereof. 


And such was the disposition made of that subject matter by 
the supreme court in that case. 

The result of the decisions in the State of North Dakota, 
therefore, is that as to the portions of section 696 which ante- 
dated the period of their reenactment in 1917 they speak not 
as new enactments but as continuations of the old law. It 
follows that no intention or purpose can be spelled out of the 
reenacting statute to include in the class of “State offices“ 
the office of United States Senator. 

The Legislature of North Dakota has consistently recognized 
a distinction between State and congressional offices. In sec- 
tion 859 of the Compiled Laws of 1913, in prescribing the form 
of the ballot, the legislature divides elective offices into four 
classes and makes separate and distinct provisions for each 
class. The first class appears under the caption “ Congres- 
sional.” In this class the legislature includes United States 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. The next class is 
“ State officers.” In this class are embraced the governor and 
other officers. The third group is designated as “ Legislative.” 
Under it we find members of the State senate and of the State 
house of. representatives. And the next and fourth class is 
“county officers.” 

Section 1013 of the Compiled Laws of North Dakota for 1913, 
in prescribing the duty of the county auditor, with reference to 
forwarding abstracts of votes, provides that he shall forward 
to the Secretary of State a certified abstract of the number of 
votes cast in his county “for each candidate for State and 
congressional offices.” 

That shows that back in 1913 the Legislature of the State of 
North Dakota clearly recognized the distinction between State 
and congressional offices. 

Now, let us preceed to another section. Section 1018, Com- 
piled Laws of 1913, requires the State canvassing board to 
make a statement of the “whole number of votes given at any 
such election for each and ail State officers, and another state- 
ment of the votes given for Members of Congress"; that is, 
United States Senators and Representatives. 

Section 1021, Compiled Laws of 1913, enacted originally in 
1892, provides that the election certificates of Members of Con- 
gress—and I consider this section most significant—shall be 
signed by the governor and countersigned by the secretary of 
state. This is in conformity with the Federal statute. (Act 
of 1866, Rev. Stat., sec. 18.) In case of State offices the sec- 
retary of state issues the certificates of election. 

The governor has nothing whatsoever to do with the certifi- 
cates of State offices, thus again showing that the State of 
North Dakota recognized beyond all question the distinction 
between a State and a Federal officer. 

It clearly appears that the Legislature of North Dakota has 
distinctly recognized a difference between State officers” and 
“congressional officers” and has included within the latter 
class Members of Congress and United States Senators, while 
these have never been included within the class of “ State offi- 
cers.’ There is no room for construction with respect to the 
meaning of the term State offices“ as used in section 696, 
which is the act of 1913. It means precisely what it says and 
neyer was intended to embrace Members of the National Leg- 
islature. 

It would clearly be a perversion to hold that section 696 has 
any reference whatever to vacancies in congressional offices. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the Senator gets away 
from that point, will he yield to me for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Does not the Senator think that if the Legis- 
lature of North Dakota had not intended to meet the require- 
ments of the seventeenth amendment it would have added an 
amendment to the old law as it reenacted it stating that the 
governor shall appoint all officers except United States Sen- 
ators? 

Mr. GOFF. I would answer the Senator in the converse of 
the Senator's question. I would say if the Legislature of 
North Dakota had intended to do its duty or had done its duty 
in taking the future affirmative action that the seventeenth 
amendment required the States to take, that it would have 
mentioned affirmatively the seventeenth amendment by apt 
language, and that it would not have omitted to perform its 
constitutional and legislative duty in the premises by making 
no reference whatsoever to that matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. After having read the statute and those pro- 
visions very carefully my own impression is that the legisla- 
ture thought it had complied with those new requirements. I 
believe when the State law provides that all other officers not 
otherwise provided for shall be appointed by the governor it 
meant United States Senators and all others. So far as I am 
individually concerned, I hold that a United States Senator is 
both a State officer and a United States officer. An elector at 
large from a State has been declared by the Supreme Court 
to be a State officer, and each State has two electors, because 
each State has two United States Senators. 

Mr. GOFF. I will say to the Senator that I shall discuss 
the decisions to which he has just referred. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that the Senator expects to answer 
this question later, but my object in asking it is the same that 
I haye had in asking the other questions which I have pro- 
pounded—to see if we can not eliminate what might be a dis- 
agreement by trying to reach a fair basis. If a Senator is a 
State officer there is not any question, I take it—and if I am 
wrong I want the Senator to correct me—if a United States 
Senator is a State officer, then the authority of the governor to 
make this appointment is conceded. Is that right? 

Mr. GOFF. No; I would not concede that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought that was conceded. 

Mr. GOFF. I do not think that could be conceded under the 
legislation enacted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think, then, that the words 
in the statute which he has quoted—‘ State and district offi- 
cers "—would not include a United States Senator, even though 
a United States Senator were conceded—for the sake of the 
argument, I mean—to be a State officer? 

Mr. GOFF. If the Senator has concluded, I want to make 
my presentation of that feature of the question clear, and I 
shall now go back and read the applicable provision of the 
seventeenth amendment to the United States Constitution. 

I think the Senator’s question has wrapped up in it several 
propositions. The first is, If a United States Senator is a 
State officer, does this law give the goyernor authority to make 
the appointment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
again? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to mislead the Senator into a 
line of argument that he had not contemplated. I only asked 
the question to see if we could eliminate something. I do not 
ask the Senator to discuss that point now. Let him do it in 
his own time and in his own way. 

Mr. GOFF. I should like to do it now, and I will come back 
to this matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. GOFF. Ifa United States Senator were a State officer— 
which I deny, and I shall show the Senate very shortly the rea- 
sons why I take that position—then it would my contention 
that the act of March 15, 1917, which contains in subsection 4 
the words “in State and district offices,” would not even then 
give the Governor of North Dakota the authority to make such 
appointments. 

Why do I say that? I answer it in the light of the amend- 
ment. 

The seventeenth amendment to the Constitution in its ap- 
plicable provisions says: 

When yacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall Issue writs of elec- 
tion to fi! such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State 
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may empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointment 
until the people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct. 


I contend that the seventeenth amendment, therefore, calls 
for and requires future affirmative action on the part of the 
State before the governor has that authority. What that lan- 
guage should be is, of course, a debatable question; but my 
conclusions from the act of March 15, 1917, are that there is 
nothing in that act that shows or tends to show—that suggests, 
even—that the Legislature of North Dakota had in mind the 
seventeenth amendment to the United States Constitution 
when they enacted this old law, but that they were merely 
passing a State statute relative to local conditions and local 
situations, 

The Senator's question also suggests this proposition: Could 
a State anticipate the seyenteenth amendment to the United 
States Constitution? That is, before the 31st day of May, 1913, 
could the State have passed legislation which would have 
anticipated the passage of the seventeenth amendment, and pos- 
sibly adopted the seventeenth amendment into its statutory 
law by anticipation? If apt words were used, I think it could 
have been done; but, as the Senator knows, all of these acts 
were passed and executed at a time when the legislatures of 
the States were electing United States Senators under the old 
Constitution and when Senators were not elected by the people. 

I will say to the distinguished Senator from Nebraska that 
in the course of the argument I am coming to a more specific 
consideration of some of the questions which the Senator has 
asked, and I trust that before I finish the Senator will see 
clearly the position which the majority of the committee have 
taken upon this very important and very far-reaching question. 

It would be clearly a perversion to hold that section 696 
has any reference to vacancies in congressional offices. This 
act was first adopted by the Territory of the present State of 
North Dakota. After the Territory became a State, the only 
change made was by striking the word territorial“ and insert- 
ing the word “State.” This was done in 1895; and at that 


time the Constitution of the United States, in section three of 
article one, expressly lodged the power to fill vacancies in the 
senatorial office in the governor, and then only until the next 
ensuing session of the legislature, at which time the vacancy 
could be filled by election, according to the constitutional mode. 


When we note that section 699—that is, the section that gave 
the governor authority to fill vacancies for the unexpired 
term—expressly provides that vacancies in State offices shall 
be filled for the remainder of the term, and recall, further, 
that this section was substantially the same as section 8 of 
chapter 22 of the political code of 1877, and enacted con- 
temporaneously with section 696, it becomes clear that it is 
nothing short of absurd to suggest that the legislatures at any 
time had in view a vacancy in the office of United States Sena- 
tor. So to hold would be to conyict the lawmaking body of 
gross ignorance, or of a disposition to do idle and foolish acts. 
We conclude that it is not open to argument that, prior to the 
adoption of the seventeenth amendment, there was no inten- 
tion on the part of the legislature to confer on the governor the 
power to fill a vacancy in the office of the United States Sen- 
ator; and that the legislature has at all times since statehood 
recognized a distinction between State offices and congres- 
sional offices, based upon fundamental differences in function 
and source of power. 

The purpose of all rules of construction is to ascertain and 
give effect to the legislative intent. In order to arrive at the 
legislative purpose, resort may be had not only to the language 
of the statute but the object to be secured, the sense in which 
it has been understood, and its relation to other laws. The 
language of the statutes must also be construed with reference 
to other statutes on the same subject. In this instance the 
subject of course is State offices and the filling of vacancies 
therein. The legislature has repeatedly, as shown above, in 
other statutes dealt with State and congressional offices and 
officers in such a way as to indicate a clear distinction in the 
mind of the lawmaking body between the two. 

— NORRIS Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
again? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand from what the Senator has said 
that in his judgment it is absolutely immaterial, for the pur- 
pose of deciding this question, whether the office of United 
States Senator is a State office or a Federal office? 

Mr. GOFF.. That is correct; and, as I understand, I might 
say for the Senator’s information, that is the position which 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]} takes in his 
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agreement as well as his amendatory signature to the minority 
report. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to note that 46 States have 
passed laws expressly and decidedly recognizing, by the lan- 
guage used, the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution. 
Two States—North Dakota and Kansas—have omitted to recog- 
nize this amendment by any direct or express reference. The 
power to make temporary appointments has been conferred by 
41 States upon their respective executives. Five States— 
Florida, Maine, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin—have 
refused to confer the power of appointment upon their execu- 
tives. These States haye made express provisions for holding 
elections. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GOFF. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That brings to my mind another very interest- 
ing question. What would the Senator say if a State had made 
no provision whatever, had passed no act whatever? Would 
the seventeenth amendment of itself empower the governor to 
call an election? In other words, did the four States that the 
Senator has mentioned, that have made provisions for these 
elections, add anything when they did it? Would not the gov- 
ernor have had the authority, under the amendment itself, 
to call a special election? 

Mr. GOFF. I think the governer would have had the author- 
ity, of course, to call a special election; and if the State law 
had not provided any ways or means for holding special elec- 
tions, then we would bave been driven back to the precedent 
known as the Hoge case, in 1801, when the House of Represen- 
tatives admitted Mr. Hoge to a seat. The Governor of Penn- 
sylvania in 1801 called a special election to fill a vacancy, and 
it was contended that there was no authority at that time 
under either the Federal or the State law to justify it. The 
House of Representatives at that time held, however, that it 
was within the inherent necessities of the case that the gov- 
ernor, under the constitutional provision of the Constitution 
requiring him to issue writs of election in the case of vacan- 
cies in the House of Representatives, must have the power to 
fix the rules and regulations necessary to the holding of such 
an election. : 

The legislatures of four States—Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Texas, and Tennessee—have limited the power of appointment 
to vacancies occurring during a session of Congress. They 
have expressly, under the seventeenth amendment, limited the 
right of the governor to appoint in such an event. North 
Carolina limits the period to which an appointee can serve 
to six months; and 27 States expressly decided to hold the 
election to fill any such vacancy upon the same date as the 
general elections. 

In this connection it is helpful in passing to observe the 
legislative construction and interpretation this amendment 
has received, and highly interes to note how affirmatively 
it has been recognized by many of the States since its adop- 
tion; and, with the consent of the Senator from Nebraska, 
I desire to direct his attention to what I shall now say as 
possibly a suggestive answer to some of the questions which 
he has propounded. 

Senator Franx B. Wittis was appointed from Ohio Janu- 
ary 10, 1921, to succeed Senator Warren G. Harding, re- 
signed, under section 4828-3 General Code, which provides 
as follows: 

When by death, resignation, or otherwise, a vacancy occurs in the 
representation of this State in the Senate of the United States, the 
same shall be filled forthwith by appointment by the governor, who 
shall have power to appoint to fill such vacancy some suitable per- 
son having the necessary qualifications for Senator. 


This act was passed February 14, 1914, and the seventeenth 
amendment had taken effect on May 81, 1913. 

Senator James Couzens was appointed from Michigan, No- 
vember 29, 1922, to succeed Truman H. Newberry, resigned, 
under section 229, C. L. 1915, providing: 


Whenever a vacancy shall exist for any cause in the representa- 
tion of this State in the Senate of the United States the governor 
shall appoint a qualified elector of this State to fill the vacancy 
temporarily. * * + 


This act was passed on August 24, 1915. 

Senator WILLIAM M. BUTLER was appointed from Massachu- 
setts to succeed Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, deceased, under 
chapter 54, section 139, General Laws of Massachusetts, 1912, 
as amended by chapter 57, Acts of Massachusetts, 1922, which 
provides as follows: 
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Upon failure to choose a Senator in Congress or upon a vacancy 
in said office, the vacancy shall be filled for the unexpired term at 
the following biennial State election, providing said vacancy occurs 
not less than 60 days prior to the date of the primaries for nominating 
candidates to be voted for at said election, otherwise at the biennial 
State election next following. Pending such election the governor 
shall make a temporary appointment to fill the vacancy, and the 
person so appointed shall serve until the election and qualification of 
the person duly elected to fill such vacancy. 


Senator Grorce H. WII Haus was appointed from Missouri 
May 25, 1925, to succeed Senator Selden P. Spencer, deceased, 
under section 4787 of the Revised Statutes of 1919, which 
provides: 


Whenever a vacancy in the office of Senator of the United States 
from this State exists, the governor, unless otherwise provided by 
law, shall appoint a person to fill such vacancy who shall continue 
in office until a successor shall have been duly elected and qualified 
according to law. (Laws 1915, p. 280.) 


I would like to say to the Senator that the laws of Missouri 
are quite illuminating relative to this very question which we 
are discussing, of the full and true interpretative intent of 
the act of North Dakota of March 15, 1917. 

Originally and subsequent to the adoption of the seventeenth 
amendment, the law in Missouri read as follows: 


Sec. 4786 Revised Statutes, 1919. Whenever any vacancy caused in 
any manner or by any means whatsoever shall occur or exist in any 
State or county office originally filled by election by the people, other 
than the office of lieutenant governor, State senator, representative, 
sheriff, or coroner, such vacancy shall be filled by appointment by the 
governor, * è + 


That was the law, but under the advice of some member of 
the Legislature of Missouri in 1915 the State of Missouri 
passed this law, and it was approximately two years after 
ay seventeenth amendment to the Constitution had gone into 

ect: 

Whenever a vacancy in the office of Senator of the United States 
from this State exists, the governor, unless otherwise provided by law, 
shall appoint a person to fill sueh vacancy, who shall continue in 
office until a successor shall have been duly elected and qualified 
according to law. 


Then Senator ArTHUR R. Rosinson was appointed from 
Indiana, on October 20, 1925, to Succeed Samuel M. Ralston, 
deceased, under the Indiana statute, which was applicable to 
this situation, and that statute in its applicable provisions 
reads as follows: 


When for any cause whatsoever a vacancy occurs in the representa- 
tion of the State of Indiana in the Senate of the United States, the 
same shall be filled forthwith by the governor, who shall have power. 
to appoint to fill such vacancy some suitable person possessing the 
qualifications necessary for Senator. The person so appointed shall 
hold office until the next regular election of State officers, when such 
vacancy shall be filled by election of a Senator, who shall hold office 
for the unexpired term. 


That law was approved on April 26, 1925. 

On the other hand, Senator Roserr M. La FOLLETTE, Jr., 
has recently been elected from the State of Wisconsin to suc- 
ceed his father, the late Senator La Follette, deceased, under 
sections 7.01, (1), (2) and 17.18, Wisconsin Statutes, 1923, 
which are as follows: 


7.01. Elections to fill vacancies. (1) In addition to the provisions 
of law for the filling of vacancies in public offices by appointment 
such vacancies may be filled by election as provided by this chapter. 

(2) A vacancy in the office of Senator or Representative in the 
Congress of the United States, occurring not more than four months 
nor less than forty days before a general election, shall be filled at 
such election. Any such vacancy occurring more than four months, 
or less than forty days, before a general election and if not so filled 
shall be filled at the next subsequent general election. Enacted 1913. 

17.18. Vacancies, United States Senator and Member of Congress ; 
how filled. Vacancies in the office of United States Senator or Mem- 
ber of Congress from this State shall be filled by election, as provided 
in section 7.01, for the residue of the unexpired term. 


The only action taken by the Legislature of the State of 
North Dakota subsequent to the passage of the seventeenth 
amendment is this action of March 15, 1917, to which we have 
made very wide reference. This act is merely an amendment, 
a reenactment, by its terms, of section 696 of the compiled 
laws of that State. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from New York? 
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Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has stated two or three times 
that the fact of the reenactment of the North Dakota law has 
no bearing on this case because the language is identical with 
that of the original act. I would be glad to have the Senator 
enlarge upon that, because it would seem to me remarkable if 
the legislature had not followed the original act. Even though 
we have a new set of conditions to deal with, the fact that the 
original language was sufficient to deal with the new set of con- 
ditions would not in my judgment invalidate the act as regards 
the particular issue under discussion this morning. So far as 
that particular matter is concerned, the Senator has not quite 
convinced me that he is right. He has referred to one decision 
of the court in that particular State in a case following along 
parallel lines. But I would be very happy if the Senator would 
enlarge somewhat upon that particular feature of the discussion. 

Mr. GOFF. I will ask the Senator to indulge me to proceed 
with the argument. I shall cover the point which the Senator 
has in mind. I am taking so much time and so much of the 
attention of those in the Chamber because of the very great 
importance of this question, but I Wish to proceed without di- 
verting to a subject which will be covered in a very few 
moments. 

This act again appears, as I have said, in the Political Code 
of North Dakota for the year 1881, and the only difference be- 
tween the statutes of 1877 and 1913 is that the word “ State” 
is substituted for the word “ Territorial.” 

I would say to the Senator from New York that the Legisla- 
ture of the State of North Dakota could not be reasonably pre- 
sumed to have intended to cover the appointment of a United 
States Senator in the language used, for the obyious reason 
that the old Constitution of the United States was then in full 
force and effect. 

May I reply to the Senator that up to the 31st day of 
May, 1913, the legislatures of our respective States had 
authority to choose United States Senators. That power was 
taken away from them by the seventeenth amendment and 
given to the people of the United States. It can not be said 
by any stretch of the imagination that the legislatures of any 
of our States when they were legislating 10, 15, and 20 years 
before the seventeenth amendment became the law intended by 
the use of the words “State officers” or any other similar 
descriptive words to confer upon tlie governor the right by 
anticipation to appoint a United States Senator when such was 
not the law. , 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). 
Does the Senator from West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not a fact that the legislature did 
pass a law after the change in the Constitution of the United 
States? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes. It reenacted this law which I have been 
discussing for some time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not reasonable to assume that be- 
cause the Constitution of the United States had been changed, 
even though the same language was employed in the new stat- 
ute, the legislature intended by the passage of an act and the 
reenactment of the old language to include the United States 
senatorship with the new offices? 

Mr, GOFF. Mr. President, the sole legal effect of the act 
of March 15, 1917, was merely to fill vacancies in the office of 
State’s attorney. 

Section 685 of the Compiled Laws of 1913 provided for the re- 
moval of certain specified officers, including State’s attorneys. 
Section 685 to 695 of the Compiled Laws of 1913 gave the gov- 
ernor the power to remove from office county commissioners and 
various county officers, including sheriffs, State's attorneys, 
and other police officers, whenever it appeared to him after a 
hearing that such officials had been guilty of misconduct, mal- 
feasanee, crime in office, habitual drunkenness, or gross in- 
competency. Section 696 of the Compiled Laws of 1913 pro- 
vided that the board of county commissioners should have the 
power to fill all vacancies in the office of State's attorney. 

This provision is rather a peculiar provision when we read 
it in the light of the jurisprudence of the United States, but 
prior to 1917 all vacancies in the office of State’s attorney were 
filled by the county board of commissioners and not by the 
governos of the State, and the Governor of the State of North 
Dakota prior to that time had no authority whatsoever, no 
yoice, in the filling of the vacancies in such offices. 

When the legislature passed section 696 of the laws of 1913 
it provided that the county commissioners should have the 
power to fill all vacancies in the office of State’s attorney, and 
then came the amendment of March 15, 1917, which provided 
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that in case of a vacancy in the office of State's attorney it 
should be filled by the county commissioners, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the governor.” Those are the only new 
words that were added in the act of 1917 to the power of 
the county commissioners to fill an office. The mere reading 
of this statute indicates that it was the only legislative ques- 
tion considered in its enactment, and this contention is clearly 
borne out by its wording. 

I would now ask the distinguished Senator from New York 
to bear with me, particularly in the discussion of this feature 
of the act of March 15, 1917, as containing a possible answer 
to the question which he propounded. Subdivision 1 of the 
act of March 15, 1917, is the only subdivision in that act 
which contains any new language. For the Information of 
the Senator, I will read it: 


In the office of State’s attorney, in which a vacancy has oceurred by 
reason of removal, under section 685 of the Compiled Laws of North 
Dakota for the year 1913, by the board of county commissioners, by 
and with the advice and consent of the governor, 


May I say in passing that the last clause is the only new 
language in this act of March 15, 19177 The general wording 
with reference to vacancies is the same as that coutained in 
the old law, except the words “by and with the advice and 
consent of the governor.” Subdivisions 2 and 3 are identical 
with subdivisions 2 and 3 of the old iaw, and the language in 
subdivision 4, “in State and district offices by the governor,” 
is identical with the wording of subdivision 1 of the old law. 

Analytically as well as in substance the act of March 15, 
1917, does not refer to the office of United States Senator 
expressly or by implication and does not in the language used 
show a legislative intent or purpose either to adept or to in- 
corporate into the laws of the State of North Dakota the pro- 
visions of the seventeenth amendment of the United States 
Constitution. The act of March 15, 1917, was not passed in 
recognition of the seventeenth amendment to the United States 
Constitution. When we go through the act of March 15, 1917, 
with a fine judicial comb we can not find a word, a thought, 
or a suggestion that indicates that the Legislature of North 
Dakota had the seventeenth amendment to the United States 
Constitution in mind when it passed that act. If it had, it 
would have made some reference to it. 

In applying the provisions of the statute to the question 
whether the Governor of North Dakota was given authority 
to make a temporary appointment in the event of a vacancy 
in the office of United States Senator, by the readoption of section 
4 of the act of March 15, 1917, which empowered him only to 
appoint “State and district officers,’ it is important to con- 
sider section 78 of the constitution of North Dakota. 

Before I proceed to a discussion of that question, does the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] desire to ask auy 
further or additional question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very much obliged to the Senator 
from West Virginia for the opportunity. It seems to me it is 
like the case of a young man breaking his engagement with one 
Sweetheart and then engaging himself to another, who perhaps 
is richer or better looking. Is it improper to propose to the 
second girl in the same language that he used in reference to 
the first one? 

I am sorry I can not follow the Senator. I do not see why 
the mere repetition of language, if it was the intent of the 
legislature to include United States Senators, which was used 
regarding conditions existing previous to 1913, might not be 
held to include conditions created after that date, in view of ` 
the passage of this particular second statute on the part of 
the Legislature of North Dakota. Of course, I may be the 
only one in the Senate unconvinced, yet I am unconvinced, I am 
sorry to say. So in reply to the question of the Senator I must 
say that I am still unconvinced as regards that particular 
item. 

Mr. GOFF. I would suggest to the Senator from New York 
that I have spent many days and many nights reading the con- 
stitution and statutory laws of North Dakota, and I have found 
nothing in any of the constitutional or statutory enactments 
that would justify the application of the love principle which 
no doubt motiyate any one having the temerity to propose a 
second time. 

Mr, COPELAND. I am sure the Senator will not take of- 
fense when I say I am not convinced. I ordinarily am con- 
vinced by his logic and his persuasive manner. I find the 
Senator most charming on all occasions, but in this particular 
matter, in spite of the fact that he spent those hours of study, 
I am unconyinced as yet regarding that particular phase of his 
argument. 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. BRATTON. Replying to the Senator from New York, 
I think it is a rule of statutory construction everywhere the 
same that a legislature, in reenacting a statute intending to 
deal with a new situation or a new condition, adopts language | 
which clearly indicates that a change in the policy of the State 
is intended by the enactment to meet the new conditions that 
have come into existence since the earlier statute was passed. 
I think that is a rule of statutory construction that every- 
where obtains, so that by its practical application here, if the | 
Legislature of North Dakota intended by reenactment of the | 
legislation to cover the subject formerly covered and to em- 
brace a new condition which had come into existence since the 


earlier statute was enacted and to cover a new policy of the | 


State, it would have employed appropriate language to evi- 
dence that fact. That is my understanding of the statutory 
rule of construction that is universal everywhere. 

Mr. GOFF. Before I leave this question I want to answer 
the query of the Senator from New York in the light of the 
constitution and the laws of the State of North Dakota. The 


words “in State and district offices by the governor” are the | 


words of subdivision 4 of the act of March 15, 1917. Those 


are the only words that by any possible construction could be | 


held to refer to the office of United States Senator. Those 
words made their first appearance in the statutory law of 
North Dakota, as I haye been arguing, back in its territorial 
days. They have come down from 1877 until 1917. When | 


those words first made their appearance in the law of North | 


Dakota the governor had no power, such as he has assumed 
now to exercise, under the Constitution of the United States 
or under the constitution or the laws of the State of North 
Dakota. Then a governor could appoint only during a recess 
of the legislature and until the legislature should reconvene. 
Therefore when those words were then used no one could say 
that it was in the legislative mind to have such words cover 
a situation such as is presented by the seventeenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

Now, it is true, as the Senator from New York has said, that 


when the act of March 15, 1917, was passed the seventeenth . 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States was in 


force. As I understood the direct question of the Senator from 
New York, it was that if the legislature on the 15th day of 
March, 1917, almost four years after the adoption of the sey- 
enteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
used the words “in State and district offices by the governor,” 
then the legislature must have intended to confer upon the 
governor the right and the authority to fill a temporary va- 
cancy in the office of United States Senator. 
if the Legislature of North Dakota had had in mind the seven- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, in 
subdivision 4, reading “in State and district offices by the gov- 
ernor,“ it would have used the language “in State, district, 
and congressional offices by the governor.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If it had used that language, it would not 
have conferred upon the governor the right to appoint a 
Member of the House, because he can not lawfully make such 
an appointment. 


Mr. GOFF. Of course he can not, because the Constitution | 
of the United States does not permit it, but that would have | 
shown an attempt on the part of the legislature to recognize 


the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. If it had been exact, it would have said “ vacancies 
in the office of United States Senator.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
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Mr. GOFF. 


Certainly. 
Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the distinguished Senator from 

West Virginia if the governor did not, previous to the enact- 
| ment of the amendment of 1917, already possess the power to 

appoint to State and district offices? a 
| Mr. GOFF. He did. 
Mr. COPELAND. Then why did the legislature reenact 
that particular piece of law? 
Mr. GOFF. It did so, as I stated a moment ago, in order 
that the governor might have the authority to consent to and 
| approve of the appointment of State’s attorneys. When the 
| bill was first introduced in the Senate of North Dakota, as the 

Senator will recall from my previous remarks, it was intro- 
| duced with the words “ State and district offices” omitted. 
| Mr. COPELAND. Then when those words were added which 
had been omitted originally in the amendment, is it not pos- 
| sible that the legislature had in mind this new duty which 
| might be imposed upon the governor, namely, the appointment 
| of a United States Senator? 
| Mr. GOFF. I ean not see any such intent in the light of 
| the rules relating to the construction of statutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Pennsylyania? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mx. PEPPER. I am not sure whether the Senator has 
touched upon it in the course of his argument, but I notice in 
| the North Dakota statute which is under consideration that 
there is an exception to the grant of power to the governor to 
appoint or to other authority to appoint, and the exception is 
the case of an officer or member of the legislative assembly. 
Did the Senator deal with that as a possible indication of an 
intention by the Legislature of North Dakota not to confer the 
power to fill vacancies in legislative bodies at all? 
- Mr. GOFF. It is my purpose to discuss this question. The 
omission of legislative officers clearly indicates an intent to 
legislate concerning State and county officers only. 

Mr. PEPPER. I hope the Senator will do so, because it 
seems to me to be an important indication of the kind of offices 
that the legislature had in mind in conferring the appointing 
power. 

Mr. GOFF. Section 78 of the constitution of North Dakota 
provides as follows: 


When any office shall from any cause become vacant, and no mode 
is provided by the constitution or law for filling such vacancy, the 
governor shall have power to fill such vacancy by appointment. 


It has been suggested—and I fancy it will no doubt be urged— 
that the Governor of North Dakota had authority under this 
provision of the constitution to appoint Mr. Nye to fill the 
| vacancy caused by the death of the late Senator Ladd. In 
discussing the provisions of the authority conferred by section 
78 of the constitution of North Dakota it must be conceded that 
by no stretch of the imagination can it be reasonably, logically, 
or constitutionally asserted that the affirmative, directive legis- 
lative action contemplated by the seventeenth amendment to 
| the Constitution of the United States can be found in the pro- 
| visions of the constitution adopted and ratified in 1889, approxi- 
| mately 24 years before the adoption of the seventeenth amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. As already indicated, 
an mere reading of the seventeenth amendment makes obvious 
the fact that it does not give to the governors of our several 
States the power to make temporary or any appointments to 
the office of United States Senator unless they are affirmatively 
empowered so to do by the legislature of their respective States. 

In this connection it is manifest from an examination of the 
| constitutional and statute law of North Dakota that there 

has been no constitutional convention in that State since May 
| 31, 1913, the date upon which the seventeenth amendment to 
the United States Constitution took effect, and, therefore, no 


“congressional offices,” which would include Members of the constitutional recognition of or incorporation into the State's 


House, and they could not confer any such power upon the 


governor. 

Mr. GOFF. That is very true, but many of our State legis- 
latures, as the Senator from Alabama knows, have used the | 
generic term “congressional” as covering Members of the | 
House and Members of the Senate. I was suggesting in my | 


organic law of this controlling democratie provision. 

The power to appoint under section 78 of the constitution 
| of North Dakota (supra) is also expressly limited to cases 
| where “no mode is „provided by the constitution or law for 
filling such vacancy.” But a mode for filling senatorial vacan- 
cies has been expressly provided by the seventeenth amend- 


answer to the distinguished Senator from New York that if | ment, which is the supreme law of the land and which law the 
such language had appeared it would have shown an intent on Governor of the State of North Dakota is compelled to observe 
the part of the Legislature of North Dakota to recognize the and support, “anything in the constitution or the laws of” 
seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of the United North Dakota “to the contrary notwithstanding.” The 
States and to incorporate it within the statutory laws of that amendment to the Constitution of the United States com- 
State. | mands him forthwith to issue a writ of election, unless the 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President legislature of his State has affirmatively empowered him to 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West | make a “temporary appointment” until such time as the 
Virginia yield to the Senator from New York? people may elect some one to fill the vacancy. 
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From a consideration of the constitutional and statutory 
law of North Dakota it is clear that the power of the gover- 
nor “to fill a temporary.vacaney” in the office of United 
States Senator can not be found in section 78 of the constitu- 
tion of that State; in fact, it can not be spelled ont of section 
78 of the constitution of the State of North Dakota. 

If the governor has any power to make such temporary ap- 
pointment in the office of United States Senator it must be 
found in section 4 of the law of March 15, 1917, supra, which 
we have been discussing and which provides that the governor 
ean fill all vacancies “in State and district offices.” 

In the construction of the Constitution or of statutes we have 
a right, as has been suggested by many Senators on both sides 
of the Chamber in the questions which they have propounded 
to me, to take into consideration all the surrounding facts 
and circumstances leading up to their adoption, as well as the 
result to which any particular construction leads or may lead. 

I again invite the attention of the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Copetanp] to the reference I shall 
now make, based on what I am reliably informed are the 
journal records of the Legislature of North Dakota at the 
time that this act was before it. The best information I 
can acquire is to the effect that the act of March 15, 1917, 
was reenacted primarily for the purpose of aiding and en- 
forcing chapter 132 of the laws of 1913 relating to the en- 
forcement of the prohibition laws of the State of North 
Dakota. It is a matter of record in North Dakota—con- 
cededly admitted—that subsequent to the year 1913 several 
of the State officials of North Dakota, including State’s 
attorneys, had been removed from their respective offices 

* pursuant to sections 685 to 695 of the laws of 1913, and that 
it was not thought wise or executively expedient to leave the 
filling of such vacancies exclusively to the several boards of 
county commissioners. 

In what I shall now say, if I shall make an error of 
judgment, the distinguished Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Frazier] who is now present, and who was, as I un- 
derstand, Governor of North Dakota at the period to which 
I am now referring, will know of his own knowledge whether 
my understanding is correct and what was the motive back 
of the enactment of these laws at that time. The feeling 
was general among the people of North Dakota at that time, 
in fact it may be said to have crystalized into a state-wide 
demand, that the Governor of the State of North Dakota 
should have some voice in filing vacancles in those offices in 
which he had removed the occupants for canse shown. This, 
as far as the laws or the debates themselves indicate or 
reflect, was the sole and the only reason prompting and justi- 
fying the amendment and the reenactment of section 696 of 
the compiled laws of North Dakota of 1913, known as the 
act of March 15, 1917, which I have been discussing. No- 
where in any of this legislation is explicit or implicit refer- 
ence made to the Constitution of the United States, and 
there is no language used eyen remotely or by inference from 
the context which indicates that the legislators of the State 
of North Dakota had the seyenteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States in mind when this act of.March 15, 
1917. was passed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GOFF. I do, 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has made reference to the 
journal of the Legislature of North Dakota. Does the Senator 
have knowledge that the journal shows no reference in that 
discussion to the senatorial office? 

Mr. GOFF. It contains no reference to the senatorial office. 
I would say, that is the very point of my discussion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GOFF. I certainly do. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. If the language authorizing the governor 
to appoint is broad enough to cover the office of United States 
Senator, does the Senator contend that it would be necessary 
for the legislature in some way to show that it had knowledge 
at the time and intended to act on the seventeenth amendment? 

Mr. GOFF. I most undoubtedly and certainly do. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. I do not agree with the Senator at all. 
I think if the language is broad enough, certainly the Legis- 
lature of North Dakota knew that the amendment had been 
adopted, and it was not required that it should expressly state 
in the act that it did know that the amendment had been 
adopted, k 

Mr. GOFF. I will say, in answer to the Senator from Ten- 
hessee, that he has in his answer assumed a premise different 
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from the premise which underlies his first question submitted 
to me. If the language of the statute of North Dakota is broad 
enough, or if it shows that the Legislature of North Dakota had 
the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States in mind, then, as a matter of course, the question an- 
swers itself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, is it not the assumption, 
and is it not a necessary assumption, that at the time this act 
was passed the Legislature of North Dakota knew that the 
seventeenth amendment was in force? 

Mr. GOFF. Of course; obviously it did. I will answer the 
Senator's question at this time as follows: 

It is to be presumed—yes, assumed, since unreasonable and 
unnatural imputations are not to be made against the Legis- 
lature of North Dakota—that if the legislature of that State 
had intended to incorporate into its laws on March 15, 1917, 
the provisions of the seventeenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, either by express reference or by the language used, it 
would not have given the governor power to “fill a vacancy,” 
when the amendment itself authorized the legislatures of the 
several States to confer upon their respective governors the 
power only to make a “temporary appointment” until tlie 
people should fill the vacancy by election. The seventeenth 
amendment provides that the legislature may confer upon the 
governor of the State the power to make a temporary appoint- 
ment, but it must be in affirmative language, in the language of 
the seventeenth amendment, in language which shows an intent 
by the legislature to incorporate the seventeenth amendment of 
the United States Constitution into the laws of the State. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GOFF. I do. 

Mr. BROOKHART. When the North Dakota statute gives 
the governor the power of filling vacancies, does not that in- 
clude any temporary appointment to a vacancy? 

Mr. GOFF. I answer that in the negative, and for this rea- 
son: It has been contended to me casually by Senators that 
the power to fill vacancies would include the power to make 
a temporary appointment, and the phrase used is “that the 
greater includes the lesser.” I do not concede that; to assume 
that the greater contains the lesser is to admit that the Legis- 
lature of North Dakota in 1917 had the seventeenth amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution in mind, whereas it did 
not. As I have shown throughout my argument here to-day, it 
did not by apt reference, it did not by inference, it did not 
by implication, it did not by the subject matter covered, it did 
not by the language used or the words employed show it had 
the seventeenth amendment to the United States Constitution 
in mind or that it was attempting to legislate upon a Federal 
question. It did disclose that it was confining itself solely and 
exclusively to a local question, a question that had its rise in 
a desire by the people of that State to enforce the prohibition 
laws in a way different from what they had been enforced 
prior to the passage of the act of March 15, 1917. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the senatorial office is a State office, 
it is local, too. 

Mr. GOFF. It is not a State office; that I deny. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Has not the Supreme Court so held? 

Mr. GOFF. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
not held that it was a State office. The Supreme Court held 
in the Burton case that a United States Senator was not a 
civil officer within the meaning of a statute, section 1782 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, which was violated by 
Senator Burton. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That was the statute that related to 
disqualifying him from holding office, was it not? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Under the seventeenth amendment a 
Senator is elected by the people of the State, and he is a rep- 
resentative of the State in the Senate, is he not? 

Mr. GOFF. He represents his State in the Senate, but he is 
not a State officer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. As far as his duties are concerned he is 
a State officer in the broadest sense, is he not, representing his 
State amply and fully? 

Mr. GOFF. No, sir. A United States Senator is selected by 
the people of his State to represent that State in the Senate. 
He takes an oath of office to support the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does not a justice of the peace do that, 
also, or a constable? 

Mr. GOFF. Oh, yes. A Senator, however, takes no oath to 
support the constitution of the State that sends him here. His 
salary is paid by the Federal Government, and not by the 
State. He owes no duty to his State at the expense of other 
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States. He is the ambassador from his State to the Senate of 
the United States, for the good of the entire country, and as 
the representative of this Union of 48 States. His State has 
uo power to recall him. His State can exercise no jurisdiction 
over him. His State can not reprimand him in an official 
sense for any default in his official service or for any omission 
of duty which the State may feel he owes it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But it does elect him? 

Mr. GOFF. Oh, yes; it elects him. 

Mr. BROOKUART. And he is the ambassador, the Senator 
says, of the State in the United States Senate? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Therefore he represents the State, with 
ample powers, and he would certainly be a State officer in that 
respect at least. 

Mr. GOFF. I am sorry to say that the Senator and I can 
not agree upon that. I have great respect for the Senator's 
views and opinions, and I am sorry to say to him that I can 
not agree with him or follow him. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is not this construction reasonable: In 
the Burton case the court held that he was not a Government 
official under that statute for the purpose of disqualifying him 
from office, because the State has control of the election to 
office. In the Lamar case they held that he was an officer of 
the United States Government to be impersonated under the 
statute against impersonating a Federal officer. If he im- 
personated a Senator, of course he could draw a salary from 
the Government if he succeeded completely. Is it not a fair 
inference that the office of United States Senator has its dual 
phases, one National and the other State, and that so far as 
his election and representation or duties in the Senate are con- 
cerned he is a State officer? 

Mr. GOFF. He is elected by the State, but I shall show the 
Senator shortly my reasons for not agreeing with his conclusion 
that he is a State officer. 

Mr. President, I was saying when the last interruption oc- 
curred that if the Legislature of the State of North Dakota 
had intended to incorporate into its laws on March 15, 1917, 
the provisions of the seventeenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, either by express reference or by the language used, it 
would not have given the governor power to fill a vacancy 
when the amendment itself authorized the legislatures of the 
several States to confer upon their respective governors the 
power only to make temporary appointments until the people 
should fill such vacancies by election. If it be seriously con- 
tended—as it will be, and as it has been—that this act of 
March 15, 1917, confers upon the governor power to make “a 
temporary appointment” to fill a vacancy in the office of 
United States Senator, then it must be clear that this act of 
March 15, 1917, is in conflict with the seventeenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, in that the act itself 
assumes to give, and in fact does give, the governor the power 
“to fill a vacancy,” and not the power to make “a temporary 
appointment.” The Legislature of the State of North Dakota 
would have noted instantly the language employed in the ap- 
plicable provisions of the seventeenth amendment to the United 
States Constitution if that amendment had been before it, and 
would by apt references, if it had intended to incorporate into 
the act in question the seventeenth amendment, have author- 
ized the governor to make a “temporary appointment” and 
not to fill “vacancies” in the office of United States Senator, 

If it be said, as no doubt it will be said, that the legislature 
intended by the act of March 15, 1917, to authorize the gov- 
ernor to make a temporary appointment, then the question 
arises, Why did the legislature confer upon the governor the 
power to fill a vacancy? 5 

Why did it ignore the language used in the seventeenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States? Why did 
it exceed its powers? Why did it—if I may so express it—will- 
fully assume to execute in an ambiguous and unintelligible 
manner the power which was conferred upon it by the seven- 
teenth amendment to the United States Constitution? It is 
not fair to the Legislature of North Dakota so to assume. 
Z It was clearly the intent of the seventeenth amendment that 

no such general power should ever be conferred upon any gov- 
ernor. The seventeenth amendment intended to place the elec- 
tion of United States Senators in the hands of the people, ex- 
actly as Representatives in Congress are elected; and this act 
of March 15, 1917, if it was intended by the Legislature of 
North Dakota to apply to the seventeenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, would have been the taking 
away of such right from the people of the State of North 
Dakota and placing it, the filling of the unexpired term, in the 
hands of the executive. This act in that aspect, at least, in so 
far as it would affect or reflect the provisions of the seven- 
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teenth amendment of the United States Constitution, would be 
clearly unconstitutional. It would, in its excessive use of the 
power delegated, be in conflict not only with the spirit but also 
with the literal and the spiritual intent of the seventeenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 

It is a rule of undoubted construction that public statutes or 
constitutional amendments remedial in character are to be con- 
strued so as to advance the remedy and to remove the evil. 
Therefore, any State law, constitutional or statutory, existing 
prior to May 81, 1913, can have no application or bearing if 
their effect would be to impede the remedy contained in the 
seventeenth amendment. 

ACT OF MARCH 15, 1917 


The history of this enactment leads to the unavoidable con- 
clusion that the Legislature of North Dakota never intended to 
act under the authority delegated to it by the United States 
Constitution; and if further argument be necessary to deter- 
mine the meaning of the words “ State offices” as contained 
in clause 4 of the act, a reference to the numerous provisions 
of the constitution of North Dakota as well as to the previous 
enactments of the legislature of that State will suffice. 

I now refer to another provision of the constitution of the 
State of North Dakota, in order that it may become more evi- 
dent that the legislature did not have a United States Sena- 
tor in mind when it enacted the law of March 15, 1917. 

The several offices of the State of North Dakota are created 
by its constitution, and are set forth in article 8, sections 71, 
72, and 82, and as to judicial officers, they are provided for in 
article 4. In none of these constitutional provisions is any 
mention or reference made to the office of United States 
Senator. 

Article XIV, section 196, of the North Dakota constitution 
provides: 


The governor and other State and judicial officers, except county 
Judges, justices of the peace, and police magistrates, shall be Hable 
to impeachment for habitual drunkenness, crimes, corrupt conduct, 
or malfeasance or misdemeanor in office. 


To construe the words “ State officers” as here used as in- 
cluding United States Senators would place the provision in 
direct conflict with the Federal Constitution, Article I, section 
8, clause 1, and the seventeenth amendment, providing that 
Senators shall be elected for six years, and Article I, section 
6, clause 1, providing that— 
for any speech or debate in either House, they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place, 


Section 660, O, L., 1918, requires the giving of a bond by— 


each civil officer elected by the people or appointed by the governor, 
or by any other authority provided by law— 


With certain exceptions, among which the office of United 
States Senator is not mentioned. 

Section 662 further requires that— 
the bonds of all State and district offices (the precise words used in 
clause 4 of the act of 1917) shall be given to the State „ of 
county, township, and municipal officers to the county. 


Sections 663 and 674 make further provisions with reference 
to giving bond, in both cases using the term “ State officer,” 
while section 678 provides: 


= All State, district, county, and precinct officers shall 
qualify on or before the first Monday of January next succeeding their 
election, or within 10 days thereafter, and on said first Monday in 
January or within 10 days thereafter enter upon the discharge of the 
duties of their office. 


And section 679 provides that in case of noncompliance with 
the provisions of said section— 
such office shall be deemed yacant and shall be filled by appointment 
as provided by law. 


It is clear from the above sections that when the legislature 
used the term “ State officers,” it had no intention of referring 
to United States Senators, as any other construction would 
bring them in direct conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States. But this distinction is made even clearer in 
chapter 11, Article I, Compiled Laws, 1913, providing for the 
holding of primary elections. Section 852 provides that at the 
time stated therein— 

There shall be held in Meu of party caucuses and conventions, a 
primary election in the various voting precincts of this State, for the 
nomination of candidates for the following offices to be voted for at 
the ensuing general election, namely, Members of Congress, State 
officers, county officers, district assessors, and the following officers 
on the years of their regular election, namely, judges of the supreme 
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and district courts, members of the legislative assembly, and county | the Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 


commissioners, and United States Senator in the year previous to his 
election by the legislative assembly. y 


Section 853 provides that “every candidate for United States 
Senator, Member of Congress, State officers, Judges of the 
supreme and district courts,” shall file their petitions with 
the secretary of state in the time and manner provided. 

Section 859 further provides for the order in which candi- 
dates for the various offices shall appear on the ballot, and 
here it lists congressional officers, State officers, legislative 
officers, and county officers. Under “State officers” it lists 
the offices created in Article III, sections 71, 72, and 82 of the 
North Dakota constitution. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GOFF. I do. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 
is a Federal officer? 

Mr. GOFF. I contend, as I shall show very shortly, that 
a Senator is a legislative officer of the United States, and that 
he is in no sense a State officer; and if the Senator will bear 
with me—I am asking him to do that in order to save time 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do not like to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. GOFF. I do not object to interruptions. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have been called out of the Chamber, 
and I did not hear, all of the Senator’s argument. 


Does the Senator contend that a Senator 


Mr. GOFF. I understand. Section 863 seems to supply the 


last word on the subject when it provides that— 


Party candidates for the office of United States Senator shall be 
nominated in the manner herein provided for nomination of candidates | 


for State offices. 
Section 661 of the compiled laws for 1913 provides that— 


Each civil officer in this State before entering upon the duties of 
his office shall take and subscribe the oath prescribed in section 211 
of the constitution. 


It also provides that the oath shall be indorsed upon the 
back of the bond in the case of an officer required to give bond 
or indorsed upon the back of or attached to the commission, 
appointment, or certificate of election in case of an officer not 
required to give bond. Surely Mr. Nye's supporters ought to 
concede that if United States Senators are included within the 
1917 reenactment then they should have complied with these 


provisions, and I think that Senator Frazier will concede that 
neither he nor Mr. Nye have filed their oath to support the | 
constitution of the State of North Dakota with the secretary | 


of state. 

These and other sections were construed by the Supreme 
Court in State ex rel Johnson v. Cahill and State ex rel 
Bloom, reported in One hundred and ninety-third Northwestern, 
at pages 938 and 940, respectively, and it was held that failure 
to file the oath amounted to a failure to qualify as provided 
by law, and that by such failure the officers forfeited their 
offices. 


Senator, is a State officer under our statutes then he has for- 
feited his office by failure to qualify properly. Of course no 
United States Senator ever elected or appointed from North 
Dakota took an oath of office to support the Constitution of 
that State or filed such oath with the secretary of state. 

Manifestly there is no affirmative provision in the statutes 
of North Dakota recognizing the seventeenth amendment, or 
covering the “temporary appointment“ of a United States 
Senator by the executive thereof under the direction of the 
legislature. So in any aspect the laws of North Dakota do 
‘not empower the goyernor to appoint because a United States 
Senator is not a State officer, and the laws, both the Consti- 
tution and the statutes of North Dakota, are unmistakenly in 
conflict with the seventeenth amendment. Is not the conclu- 
sion inescapable that the Legislature of North Dakota ex- 
pressly and purposely omitted to empower the governor to 
make “a temporary appointment,” as in the proviso allowed, 
because it and the people in conformity to the provisions of 
the seventeenth amendment preferred, in the case of a vacancy, 
that the executive should forthwith issue a writ of election 
under the State laws then existing and just hereinbefore 
discussed. 

A SENATOR OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. President, it has been suggested many times in the 
course of this argument that a United States Senator is a 
State officer. 

Article I, section 3, of the Constitution of the United States 
provides— 


each State chosen by the legislature thereof for six years, and each 
Senator shall have one vote. ; 


Concededly the number of Senators from each State was so 
limited and restricted in order to make the body more select, 
and therefore better fitted and qualified for quiet deliberation. 
(Tucker on Constitution, p. 401.) 

This mode of appointing Senators was intended to unite the 
legislative branches of the Federal and State Governments, 
thereby securing the integrity of the governmental organism of 
the State against any hostile action by the United States. The 
avowed intention of the founders of this Government was to 
make the legislature of each State a constituency of the Senate 
of the United States. (Tucker on Constitution, p. 400.) 

Early commentators entertained and expressed the view that 
United States Senators immediately represented the sovereignty 
of the States, while the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives immediately represented the people because of the dis- 
tinctive provision— 


The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several States. * * * 


And in confirmation of this view Mr, John Randolph Tucker, 
in his work on the Constitution, page 319, after illustrating 
that the smallest State in population has an equal voice in the 
Senate with the State having the largest number of people, 
concludes and interrogatingly explains the reason as follows: 


Why? Because States, not men, are the constituents of the Senate. 
Sed quaere: If States in their soverelgn capacity are repre- 


sented in the Senate of the United States in the person of 
United States Senators who take an oath to support the Con- 


| stitution of the United States and not the constitution of the 


State; who take the oath of office not in the State but in the 
Senate of the United States; who perform no duties as a State 


_ officer, but duties arising exclusively under the Constitution of 


the United States and the statutes passed in pursuance thereof, 
and who are paid exclusively by the Federal Government, how 
is he, a Senator, owing his credentials merely to the State, in 
any sense a State officer? It is true he owes responsibility to 
the State as the creator of him, the creature. But it is also 
obviously true that a United States Senator discharges no 
State function whatsoever under the constitution and laws of 
the State. Certainly he exercises no portion of the sovereign 
power of the State he represents, and he possesses none of its 
legislative, executive, or judicial functions. Logically at least 
such a representative of the State is a Federal instrumentality 
created by the State under the Constitution of the United 
States. In other words, the “old Constitution” under its 
enumerated powers conferred upon State legislatures the dele- 
gated duty merely of creating certain functionaries necessary 
to the operation and maintenance of the Federal Government, 


A STATD OFFICER 


It is insisted that a United States Senator is a State officer 
and not a United States officer, and that being a State officer 


the Legislature of North Dakota intended to empower th 
In other words, if Senator Frazier, as a United States | gi * s 


| 


governor by the passage of the act of March 15, 1917, supra, 
under the language “State and district officers,” to appoint a 
United States Senator pursuant to the proviso of the sev- 
enteenth amendment to the Unitd States Constitution. In the 
light of the foregoing discussion, it might seem immaterial 
whether in point of constitutional law a Senator is an officer of 
the United States or an officer of the State from which he is 
chosen. Even assuming for the purposes of the argument that 
a Senator is an officer of the State from which he is chosen, 
the. Governor of North Dakota has no authority since the 
passage of the seventeenth amendment to appoint anyone to the 
Senate of the United States unless duly and constitutionally 
authorized so to do by the legislature acting expressly and 
affirmatively, in pursuance of the power duly delegated to it by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

As illustrating the fact that an officer is not necessarily the 
creature of the power which creates him—and I wish the Ben- 
ator from Pennsylvania were here, because this is in response ` 
to a question which he propounded to me—attention is respect- 
fully invited to a very interesting case decided in 1891 by the 
Supreme Court of Colorado. It is entitled “In re Speakership.” 
The court in a very reflective opinion reached the conclusion 
that the speaker of the House of Representatives of the State 
of Colorado is not a State officer and is not liable to removal by 
impeachment. After discussing the contention that the house 
of representatives of the State could remove its speaker only by 
impeachment proceedings, because he was a State officer, and 
the constitution provided that such officers could be removed 
only by impeachment proceedings, the court said: 
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It is true the Speaker of the House may, in a certain contingency, 
be required to discharge certain duties in connection with the admin- 
istration of the State government; but he must at all times, so long 
as he is the Speaker, be a Member of the House of Representatives. 
+ * * A Member by virtue of his election as Speaker does not 
lose his character or status as a Member. On the contrary, he must 
retain his status as a Member in order to hold the office of Speaker. 
+ + + To our minds it is clear that the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, whose duties are mainly legislative, is not to be con- 
sidered a State officer merely on the ground that in a remote con- 
tingency the duties of a State officer may be devolved upon him; nor 
is he so to be considered upon the ground that his- office is designated 
by the Constitution for so is the office of Senator and Member of the 
House of Representatives. It may be said that all legislative officers 
are constitutional officers, but that does not make them State officers 
and liable to impeachment, Article 13, section 2 of the Constitution 
declares that "the governor and other State and judicial officers, ex- 
cept county judges and justices of the peace, shall be liable to im- 
phachment.“ The language of the Constitution of the United States 
is, “The President and the vice-president and all civil officers of the 
United States shall be removed from office on impeachment.” (Art. 2, 
sec. 4.) Under this provision it was decided in the Senate of the 
United States, in Blount’s Case, nearly a hundred years ago, that 
Senators are not civil officers within the meaning of the Constitution, 
and hence not subject to impeachment. 


The question, therefore, logically arises, to what department 
of the public service does a United States Senator belong? I 
now invite the attention of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Suipsteap] to what I am about to say. 

[At this point Mr. Gorr ylelded to Mr. MoNary, who sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum, and the roll was called.] 

Mr. GOFF. Mr, President, as I was about to state when 
the suggestion of the absence of a quorum was made, the ques- 
tion logically arises, to what department of the public service 
does a United States Senator belong? He is not of the military 
or of the naval department, and if not of the military or the 
naval, he must be of the civil, even though it be necessary to 
classify him under a subdivision entitled legislative. Web- 
ster's dictionary defines the word “civil” as follows: 


Civil: It is distinguished from ecclesiastical, which respects the 
church, and from military, which respects the army and navy. This 
term is often employed in contrast with military: as, a civil hospital, 
the civil service, ete. 

Civil list: In England, formerly, a list of the entire expenses of the 
civil government; hence the officers of civil government, who are paid 
from the public treasury; also, the revenue appropriated to support 
the civil government. 

Civil state: The whole body of the laity or citizens, not included 
under the military, maritime, and ecclesiastical states. 


To say that a Senator is not included under this compre- 
hensive, but distinctive term of “ civil,” is simply an absurdity. 

To recur to the Blount case, which has been cited so many 
times, and which has been cited as a precedent for the state- 
ment that a United States Senator is not a civil officer of the 
United States, I desire to call attention to the edition by Mr. 
Wharton of State Trials, a book that refers to the trials dur- 
ing the administrations of Washington and Adams. In a very 
learned note in that book Mr. Wharton summarizes the Blount 
case as follows: 


In a legal point of view, all that this case decides is that a Senator 
of the United States who has been expelled from his seat is not, after 
such expulsion, subject to Impeachment; and perhaps from this the 
broader proposition may be drawn that none are liable to impeachment 
except officers of the Goyernment, in the technical sense, excluding 
thereby Members of the National Legislature. 


The case obyiously has no application to the present ques- 
tion. It merely illustrates the question whether a Senator is 
liable to impeachment under the Constitution of the United 
States. The case itself at the time of the decision gave rise to 
gome very interesting discussions. In the annals of Congress, 
Fifth Congress, January 3, 1799, pages 2259 to 2260, there 
will be found a very learned and interesting discussion by the 
Hon. James A. Bayard, of Delaware. He concludes that a 
Senator is an officer of the United States. He discusses clause 
7, section 8, Article I, of the Constitution providing that a 
conviction of impeachment disqualifies the person impeached 
from holding any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States. He argues that this disqualification does not 
extend to a Senator if a seat in the Senate be not an office 
under the United States. He then argues that in clause 8, 
section 9, Article I, the Constitution prohibits any person hold- 
ing an office of profit or trust under the United States from 
accepting, without the consent of Congress, any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from any king, 
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prince, or foreign state. He concludes that it is lawful for a 
Senator to accept any such office or title if he is not an officer of 
the United States. This argument is most pertinent and 
highly persuasive in that it reflects the views prevailing within 
1 pes after the adoption of the Constitution of the United 

ta 

The Constitution of the United States was adopted in the 
year 1789, and here in the year 1799 Senator Bayard, of the 
State of Delaware, made these comments in the Senate of the 
United States, and drew, in my judgment, the unavoidable as 
well as the inescapable conclusion that a Senator of the United 
States is an officer of the United States. 

VIEWS EXPRESSED IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


I bring shortly to the attention of the Senate the views that 
were expressed in the Constitutional Convention relative to 
the status and the standing of a United States Senator. 

It was the plain intention of the Federal conyention to make 
Senators “independent of the States.” As reported in Madi- 
son’s Papers, Mr. Dayton was in favor of paying them out of 
the National Treasury, because he “considered the payment 
of the Senate by the States as fatal to their independence.” 

Mr. Ellsworth advocated payment by the States, but his 
reasoning shows that he did not favor such payment because 
he considered a Senator to be an officer of the State or desired 
the State to retain control in any degree over the Senator. On 
the contrary, he desired only to strengthen the National Goy- 
ernment and his fear was that the States might lose interest 
and confidence in the Central Government if they did not have 
some direct representation. He said: 


If the Senate was meant to strengthen the Government it ought lo 
have the confidence of the States. The States will have an interest 
in keeping up representation and will make such provision for sup- 
porting the Members as will insure their attendance, 


In urging the adoption of the Constitution by the New 
York convention, Mr. Hamilton said 


that a man should have power in private life to recall his agent is 
proper, because in the business in which he is engaged he has no other 
object but to gain the approbation of his principal, Is this the case 
with the Senator? Is he simply the agent of the State? No. He is 
an agent for the Union, and he is bound to perform services necessary 
to the good of the whole, though his State should condemn them, 


Mr. Hamilton clearly regarded a Senator as an officer of 
the United States, and, having been one of the most active 
members of the Federal Convention, he presumably expressed 
the prevailing opinion of a majority of those who attended 
that convention. 

William M. Meigs, in his book on the growth of the Consti- 
tution, said: 


One other proposition of note was made by Gerry, that in the Senate 
the States should vote per capita so as to prevent the delays experi- 
enced in Congress and give a national aspect and spirit to the business. 


The Virginia plan of the Constitution, first introduced, con- 
tained, as it was expounded in the Constitutional Convention, 
the following clause as to members, saying that they ought 
“to be ineligible to any office established by a particular 
State.” Let me repeat that, Mr. President, that they ought— 


to be ineligible to any office established by a particular State, or under 
the authority of the United States, except those peculiarly belonging 
to the functions of the second branch. 


In the House of Representatives there is representation of 
the people according to the relative population of each State 
upon a given basis; in the Senate each State in its political 
capacity is represented on a footing of perfect equality, like a 
congress of sovereigns or ambassadors or like an assembly of 
peers, though they represent States they vote as individuals. 

In this connection Mr. Madison said that the interests to be 
observed by the Senate were— 


first, to protect the people against their rulers; secondly, to protect the 
people against transient impressions into which they themselves might 
be led. 


In discussing the term of a Senator in the New York con- 
vention, Mr. R. R, Livingston said: 


The Senators are indeed designed to represent the State governments, 
but they are also the representatives of the United States, and are 
not to consult the interests of any one State alone, but that of the 
Union. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that seems to support my posi- 
tion that he is both a State and a Federal officer. 

Mr. GOFF. I will answer the Senator in due course. I 
mean no disrespect to the Senator in not giving him a direct 
answer. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. 

Mr. GOFF. This could never be done if there was a power 
to recall, for sometimes it happens that small sacrifices are 
absolutely indispensable for the good and safety of the con- 
federacy; but, if a Senator should presume to consent to these 
sacrifices he would be immediately recalled. The duty of a 
Senator to the National Government is recognized as superior 
to his duty, if any, to his State, and the power to recall was 
not granted to the State by the Constitution. 

Mr. Wilson, in the debates in the Pennsylvania conven- 
tion, also reported in Elliott’s debates, in discussing the ex- 
clusion of corruption from the Senate, said: 


The moment he [a Senator] is engaged to serve the Senate, in 
consequence of their gift, he no longer has it in his power to sit in 
the House of Representatives; for no representative shall, during 
the term for which he is elected be appointed to any civil office under 
the authority of the United States. ö 


According to this view, a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives is a civil officer, and equally a Senator would be. 

Mr. President, the value of these citations, the reason for 
referring to these debates in the Constitutional Convention, is 
because then, if at any time in the history of this Government, 
the matter was before the people of the United States or the 
people of the few States then constituting the United States as 
to the exact status of a United States Senator. These views 
show clearly that no one ever suggested or ever considered 
it possible that a United States Senator could be a State 
officer. 

JUDICIAL DECISION 


There are several decisions by text-book writers upon the 
subject, and I take first the Constitution of the United States 
by Judge Story. I mention this because the question is later 
discussed by the Supreme Court of the United States and I 
shall also make reference’ to those decisions. Judge Story 
said, in section 793: 


A question arose upon an impeachment before the Senate in 1799, 
whether a Senator was a civil officer of the United States, within 
the purview of the Constitution; and it was decided by the Senate 
that he was not; and the like principle must apply to the Members 
of the House of Representatives, This decision, upon which the Sen- 
ate itself was greatly divided, seems not to have been quite satisfac- 
tory (as it may be gathered) to the minds of some learned commen- 
tators. The reasoning by which it was sustained in the Senate does 
not appear, thelr deliberations having been private. 


It is a matter well known to Senators here present that in 
the early days of this Government the deliberations of the 
United States Senate were in private, that their discussions 
were behind closed doors, and that many of the reasons actuat- 
ing Senators to the conclusions which they adopted were not 
known. However, Judge Story says: 


But it was probably held that “ civil officers of the United States“ 
meant such as derived their appointment from and under the Na- 
tional Government, and not those persons who, though members of 
the Government, derived their appointment from the States or tha 
people of the States. 


The test of what is necessary to constitute “an officer of the 
United States” is well stated in several decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court and notabiy in United States v. Ger- 
maine (99 U. S. 508). The question there was whether a 
“civil surgeon,” under the Commissioner of Pensions, was an 
officer of the United States.“ Mr. Justice*Miller delivering the 
opinion of the court says, page 509: 


The Constitution for purposes of appoiutment very clearly divides 
its officers into two classes. The primary class requires a nomination 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. By foreseeing that 
when offices became numerous and sudden removals necessary this mode 
might be inconvenient, it was proyided in regard to offices inferior 
to those specially mentioned, Congress might by law vest their ap- 
pointment in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. That all persons who can be said to hold an 
ofice under the Government about to be established under the Con- 
stitution were Intended to be Included within one or the other of 
these modes of appointment there can be but little doubt. 


In the case of United States v. Mouat (124 U. S. 303) the 
question was whether a paymaster's clerk was “an officer of 
the Navy” within the meaning of the act then under considera- 
tion. Mr, Justice Miller also delivered the opinion of the court 
in that case. He says—page 807: 


What is necessary to constitute a person an officer of the United 
States in any of the various branches of its service has been very fully 
considered by this court in United States v. Germaine (99 U. 8. 508). 
In that case it was distinctly pointed out that under the Constitution 
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of the United States all its officers were appointed by the President, by 
and with the consent of the Senate, or by a court of law, or the head 
of a department; and the heads of departments were defined in that 
opinion to be what are now called the members of the Cabinet. Unless 
a person in the service of the Government therefore holds his place by 
virtue of an appointment by the President, or of one of the courts of 
justice, or heads of departments authorized by law to make such an 
appointment, he is not, strictly speaking, an officer of the United States. 


We now come, Mr. President, to the somewhat widely dis- 
cussed, and I think misunderstood, case of Burton v, United 
States (202 U. S. 844). Burton, a Senator, was convicted for 
having accepted compensation for his services before a depart- 
ment of the Government, in violation of section 1782, Revised 
Statutes. That section, among other things, declared that— 


No Senator, Representative, or Delegate „ shall receive or 
agree to receive any compensation whatever * * for any service 
rendered or to be rendered to any person in relation to any proceeding 
or other matter or thing in which the United States Is a 
party, or directly or indirectly interested, before any department 
e. * * whatever. 


For violating the section a person, as it was provided in the 
penalty clause, could be fined and imprisoned; and the statute 
contains what is seemingly this unnecessary language: 


and shall, moreover, by conviction therefor, be rendered forever there- 
after incapable of holding any office of honor, trust, or profit under 
the Government of the United States. 


Let me emphasize the words “Government of the United 
States.” It was contended that the disqualification respect- 
ing the holding of an office was inconsistent with his constitu- 
tional right to hold his office for a term of six years; but the 
conrt said that the judgment of conviction did not, ipso facto, 
operate to vacate the office, nor compel the Senate to expel 
him, but that it required some direct action on the part of the 
Senate, in the exercise of its constitutional powers, to vacate 
It. And the court says, page 369: 


This must be so for the further reason that the declaration in sec- 
tion 1782, that anyone convicted under its provisions shall be in- 
capable of holding any office of honor, trust, or profit “under the 
Government of the United States,” refers only— 

To officers created by or existing under the direct authority of the 
National Government as organized under the Constitution, and not to 
offices the appointments to which are made by the States, acting 
separately, albeit proceeding, in respect of such appointments, under 
the sanction of that instrument. 

While the Senate, as a branch of the legislative department, owes 
its existence to the Constitution and participates in passing laws that 
concern the entire country, its Members are chosen by State legisla- 
tures and can not properly be said to hold their places “under the 
Government of the United States.” 


Mr. President, that is the language in the Burton case. It 
has been argued that the Burton case stands for the proposi- 
tion that a United States Senator is not an officer of the 
United States; but the Burton case does not decide any such 
question at all. The Burton case merely says that a man 
holding the high office of United States Senator does not hold 
it under the “Government of the United States.” Of course 
he does not. He holds it under the United States Constitu- 
tion, and the United States Constitution before the seyen- 
teenth amendment merely gave to the legislatures of the 


| several States the power to choose a United States Senator. 


Let me in passing make the comment that a United States 
Senator elected by the legislature of a State under the old 
Constitution was the creature of the legislature, but it is the 
most conspicuous instance that has ever come to my attention 
where the creature is greater than his creator, constitutionally, 
legislatively, and officially. 

In United States v. Gradwell (234 Fed. Rep. 446) the case 
charged a conspiracy to defraud the United States by corrupt- 
ing a general election at which a Representative in Congress 
was voted for and elected. The charge was based on section 
87 of the Criminal Code. The court says, page 450: 


It is urged that the conspiracy is to deceive and defraud the 
House of Representatives, a body made up of officers of the United 
States. In Lamar v. United States, 241 U. S. 103, it was held by 
the Supreme Court that a Member of the House was a legislative 
officer, and that section 82 of the Criminal Code was applicable to 
false impersonation of such an officer, 

But, as we said in that opinion, the issue in that case was not a con- 
stitutional one, but of statutory construction. 

Nothing in that opinion serves to abolish the clear distinction pointed 
out in Burton v. United States (202 U. S. 344, 369-370) between 
offices created by or existing under the direct authority of the National 
Government, as organized under the Constitution, and offices the ap- 
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pointments to which are made by the States, acting separately, albeit 
proceeding in respect to such appointments under the sanction of that 
instrument. It was said: 

“While the Senate, as a branch of the legislative department, owes 
its existence to the Constitution and participates in framing laws that 
concern the entire country, its Members are chosen by State legisla- 
tures and ean not properly be said to hold their places under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.’ 


The question, while not directly involved when the test-oath 
rule came before the Senate for passage in December, 1863 (see 
Congressional Globe, 38th Cong., Ist sess., pt. 1, pp. 48, 275, 290, 
820-331), was generally discussed in that debate. 

I make reference to that fact because the Chief Justice 
referred to it in one of his decisions which I shall shortly 
invite to the attention of the Senate. That discussion largely 
grew out of the fact that Senator Saulsbury had offered an 
amendment to the resolution of Senator Sumner declaring that 
the “ test oath ” should be taken before entering upon the duties 
of Senator. About everything that can be said upon the sub- 
ject was there said. It was there pointed out that the only 
elective offices under the Government of the United States are 
the offices of President, Vice President, Senator, and Repre- 
sentative, and that those offices are placed in classes by them- 
selves, spoken of in different terms, treated separately. 

Now we come to the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in what is known as the Lamar case. In Lamar v. United 
States (241 U. S., 103), the question presented was whether 
a Member of Congress was an officer of the United States 
within the meaning of the Constitution. The answer turned 
upon the construction to be placed on section 32 of the Penal 
Code, which provided: 


‘Whoever, with intent to defraud either the United States or any 
person, shall falsely assume or pretend to be an officer or employee 
acting under the authority of the United States, © * * shall 
obtain from any person * * * , 


Lamar was charged with having falsely assumed “to be 
an officer of the Government of the United States,” to wit, 
a Member of the House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States of America, 

The decision held that a Member of Congress is an officer of 
the United States within the meaning of paragraph 32 of the 
Penal Code. In the course of the discussion Mr. Chief Justice 
White, speaking for the court, said—and I shall read what 
Chief Justice White said, because it is not only instructive but 
is most illuminating upon this very important constitutional 
question that concerns so vitally the conscience of every Mem- 
ber of this body: 


Guided by these rules, when the relations of Members of the House 
of Representatives to the Government of the United States are borne 
in mind and the nature and character of their duties and responsi- 
bilities are considered, we are clearly of the opinion that such Mem- 
bers are embraced by the comprehensive terms of the statute. If, 
however, considered from the face of the statute alone the question 
was susceptible of obscurity or doubt—which we think is not the 
case—all ground for doubt would be removed by the following con- 
siderations: (a) Because prior to and at the time of the original 
enactnrent in question the common understanding that a Member of 
the House tof Representatives was a legislative officer of the United 
States was clearly expressed in the ordinary, as well as legal, dic- 
tionaries. (See Webster, verbo office; Century Dictionary, verbo 
officer; Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, edition of 1897, vol. 2, p. 540, 
verbo legislative officers; Black's Law Dictionary, 2d edition, p. 710, 
verbo legislative officer.) (b) Because at or before the same period 
in the Senate of the United States after considering the ruling in the 
Blount case it was concluded that a Member of Congress was a civil 
officer of the United States within the purview of the law requiring 
the taking of an oath of office. (Cong. Globe, 88th Cong., ist sess., 
pt. 1, pp. 820-831.) (e) Because also in various general statutes of 
the United States at the time of the enactment In question a Member 
of Congress was assumed to be a civil officer of the United States. 
(Revised Statutes, secs. 1786, 2010, and subdivision 14 of sec. 563.) 
(d) Because that conclusion is the necessary result of prior decisions 
of this court and harmonizes with the settled conception of the posi- 
tion of members of State legislative bodies as expressed in many State 
decisions. (The Floyd Acceptances, 7 Wall. 666, 676; Ex parte Yar- 
brough, 110 U. S. 651, 654; Wiley v. Sinkler, 179 U. S. 58, 64; 
Swafford v. Templeton, 185 U. S. 487, 492; People v. Common Council, 
77 N. W. 503, 607-508; Morril v. Haines, 2 N. H. 246; Shelby v. 
Alcorn, 36 Miss. 278, 291; Parks v. Soldiers’ Home, 22 Colo. 86, 96.) 


There are two important decisions by Attorneys General of 
the United States, each well and favorably well known to the 
Members of this body. I refer to an opinion by Mr. George W. 
Wickersham, and an opinion by Mr. John W: Davis when he 
was the Acting Attorney General of the United States. 
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In an opinion to the Secretary of the Treasury (Ops. At- 
torney General 29, p. 593), Attorney General Wickersham ad- 
vised that deputy clerks of the District Court of the United 
States are officers of the United States within the meaning of 
the provisions of the urgency deficiency appropriation act of 
Angust 5, 1909. In addition to citing and commenting on the 
Hartwell, Germaine, and other cases discussing this question, 
he quoted at length from United States v. Maurice (2 Brock 
96, 102, 103), where Chief Justice Marshall said: 


* è An office is defined to be a “ public charge or employment,” 
and he who performs the duties of the office is an officer. If employed 
on the part of the United States, he is an offtcer of the United States. 
Although an office is “an employment,” it does not follow that every 
employment is an office. A man may certainly be employed under a 
contract, express or implied, to do an act or perform a service withont 
becoming an officer. But if a duty be a continuing one, which is de- 
fined by rules prescribed by the Government and not by contract, which 
an individual is appointed by Government to perform, who enters on 
the duties appertaining to his station without any contract defining 
them, if those duties continue, though the person be changed, it seems 
very difficult to distinguish such a charge or employment from an 
office, or the person who performs the duties from an officer. 


In an opinion to the President November 22, 1917 (Op. Atty. 
Gen. 31, p. 184), the Acting Attorney General, John W. Davis, 
advised that a surgeon in the Public Health Service appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, was an officer of the United States, and therefore not 
within the operation of the Federal employees’ compensation 
act of 1916, which provided compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while engaged in the perform- 
ance of their duties. In the course of the conclusions there 
reached Mr. Davis said: 


In its broadest sense an employee is anyone who is engaged in the 
service of or is employed by another, In this sense all who serve the 
Government, from the highest official to a laborer employed by the day, 
are employees. But usually it is applied only to clerks, workmen, 
laborers, ete., and but rarely to the higher officers of a corporation or 
government. In the usual acceptation of the term it is understood to 
apply to those, other than officers, in the service of the Government. 
No one would think of calling a Cabinet officer a Senator or a justice 
of the Supreme Court an employee of the Government. They are all 
civilians in the service of the Government. They can be distinguished 
from employees only upon the ground that they are officials or officers 
and therefore not employees as that word is commonly understood. In 
other words, “there are two classes of public servants—officers, or 
those whose functions appertain to the administration of government, 
and employees, or those whose employment is merely contractual.” 


In 1914 the Governor of Alabama, acting under a statute of 
the State passed in 1909, appointed Frank P. Glass to be a 
United States Senator from Alabama to fill a vacancy occurring 
in the representation of that State. The statute provided 
generally 

That when any office of the State, of any county or municipality 
thereof, is vacant from death, resignation, remova) from the municipal- 
ity, county, or State, or because the former incumbent absconds, or 
because an incumbent has been removed for ineligibility, or when the 
office is vacant from any other cause, and there is ne way provided by 
law for the filling of such vacant office, the governor is hereby em- 
powered and required to appoint a qualified person to fill the unexpired 
term of sueh office. 


Mr. President, reference is made to this case because in Jan- 
uary and February, 1914, nearly 12 years ago, this very identical 
issue was before this distinguished body for consideration. 
Before I proceed to a short discussion of that case let me 
premise the fact that the only difference between the statute 
of Alabama and the statute of North Dakota was or is that the 
North Dakota statute was passed subsequent to the adoption 
of the seventeenth amendment and the Alabama statute was 
passed prior to the adoption of the seventeenth amendment. 
As far as the legal effect of these statutes is concerned, how- 
ever, I make bold to assert that as a legal, constitutional, or 
statutory proposition they are substantially and identically 
the same. 

A resolution reported by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsu] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, Jau- 
uary 21, 1914, read as follows: 


Resolved, That Frank P. Glass is not entitled to a seat in the Senate 
of the United States as a Senator from the State of Alabama. 


Mr. Glass, as the record shows, was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama pursuant to an opinion by the attorney 
general of that State declaring the right of the governor to 
make the appointment. It was urged that the term of Senator 
Johnston, deceased, commenced prior to the adoption of the 
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seventeenth amendment, and that it was inoperative under the 
provisions of the last clause thereof, which provided that it 
should not be considered as affecting the election or term of 
any Senator chosen before it became a valid part of the Con- 
stitution. It was insisted that the amendment was therefore 
inoperative and that the appointment of Mr. Glass was to fill 
out the remainder of Senator Johnston’s six-year term. The 
State of Alabama had not then passed a law specifically recog- 
nizing the seventeenth amendment. To sustain the governor's 
power to make the appointment, reliance was placed on the 
law just above cited, giving the executive authority to fill State | 
offices by appointment. This law did not mention United | 
States Senators by name and was passed prior to the adoption | 
of the seventeenth amendment. 

Following a very learned speech by Senator, now Mr. Jus- 
tice, Sutherland, the resolution was adopted and Mr. Glass 
was denied a seat. (CONGRESSIONAL Record, vol. 51, pt. 3, pp. 
2864-2886.) 

The Senate apparently adopted the view that to authorize 
the governor to appoint a Senator it was necessary that the 
legislature should enact special legislation pursuant to the 
seventeenth amendment. The Alabama statute was substan- 
tially the same as the North Dakota statute under consideration, 
the only difference being that the North Dakota statute was 
reenacted after the adoption of the seventeenth amendment, 
whereas the Alabama statute antedated the amendment. In 
view of the history of the North Dakota statute, as herein- 
before given, it is doubtful whether the difference noted is of 
any significance. Indeed, the discussion of the Senate took a 
much broader range; and on pages 2866-2869 of the RECORD 
we find Senator Sutherland saying: 


It has been argued here strenuously that a United States Senator 
is an officer of the State. No authority has been cited which expressly 
holds that. The case of Burton against the United States Is referred 
to as sustaining that doctrine, but, as I shall attempt to show in a 
moment, it not only does not hold that, but all the implications to be 
drawn from the case are to the contrary. 

And further in the course of the discussion Senator Suther- 
land said: 

How are we to determine whether an officer holds an office under the 


| 
State or under the United States? There is one fundamental test to 
determine when an individual holds an office as distinguished from an 


employment, for example: An officer exercises a part of the sovereignal 
power, either the sovereign power which has been vested in the legis- 
lative department or the executive department or the judicial depart- 
ment, or it may be in some instances more or less a combination of two 
or of all three; but the fundamental test of what constitutes an officer 
is that he exercises a part of the sovereign power. 

“Let me call attention to one or two decisions upon that subject. 
The case of the State against Hocker, reported in Sixty-third American 
State Reports, page 174, was a case decided by the Supreme Court of 
Florida. The portion of it which I read is a quotation from the 
advisory opinion of the judges of the Supreme Court of Maine to the 
governor of that State: 

We apprehend that the term ‘office’ implies a delegation of a por- 
tion of the sovereign power to and possession of it by the person filling | 
the office, and the exercise of such power within legal limits constitutes 
the correct discharge of the duties of such office. The power thus dele- 
gated and possessed may be a portion belonging sometimes to one of 
the three great departments and sometimes to another; still it is a 
legal power which may be rightfully exercised, and in its effects it will 
bind the rights of others and be subject to revision and correction only 
according to the standing laws of the State.” 

Again in the same case, quoting from Nineteenth American and Eng- 
lish Encyclopedia of Law, the general statement is made: 

“The term ‘ofice’ implies a delegation of a portion of the sovereign 
power to and possession of it by the person filling the office, a public 
office being an agency for the State, and the person whose duty It is to 
perform the agency being a public officer.” 

If we accept that definition, which seems to be concurred in by 
all the authorities, that the primary and fundamental] thing which 
must always exist in order to constitute an office is that the person 
filling it shall exercise a portion of the sovereign power, then we 
come to the question as to whether or not a United States Senator 
in that sense is an officer, Clearly he is, becnuse he exercises a 
portion of the sovereign power. Having determined that he is an 
officer because he exercises such power, the inquiry next suggests 
itself: Of what sovereignty is he an officer? Does he exercise the 
sovereignty of the State? Clearly not. He discharges no State func- 
tion. He owes no enforceable duty to his State. His State can not 
cali him to account. The sovereign powers of the State from which | 
he is accredited are vested in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments. Clearly he exercises no legislative power of the State, 
no judicial power of the State, and no executive power of the State. 
But he exercises sovereignty, and that is the sovereignty of the United 
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States. He owes his office to the Constitution of the United States. 
His duties are to be performed here. Exercising the sovereignty of 
the United States, clearly, as it seems to me, he must be regarded as 
an officer of the United States. 

In other words, the court does not hold, and from nothing which 
it says can it be implied, that the court understood that a United 
States Senator was an officer of the 8 ate or was not an officer of 
the United States, but only that this tion of the statute applies 
to that class of offices which are created by or exist under the direct 
authority of the National Government as organized under the Con- 
stitution. In other words, the statute was never intended to apply 
to the case of a United States Senator, since he is an officer of the 
United States who owes his office to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and not to the direct authority of the National Government 
as organized under the Constitution. 


The distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] also 
spoke in this case, and he presented, as I recall the discussion, 
the majority report of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. In the course of his argument just as illuminating and 
edifying as the argument of Senator Sutherland, which I have 
just read—the Senator from Montana stated: 


We are immediately confronted with the question whether a United 
States Senator is an officer of the State and whether his office is an 
office of the State. 

Reference has been made in this connection to various provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States, to various clauses. therein 
indicating that within the purview and meaning of those particular 
clauses a United States Senator is not an officer of the United States. 
I shall undertake to show you in just a few minutes that even the 
Supreme Court of the United States found a great deal of difficulty iu 
classifying this office and designating its character. Bear in mind that 
no decision even of the governor of any State, outside of this par- 
ticular Instance, has been referred to in support of the view that a 
United States Senator is a State officer. It is sald, however, that 


| because within the purview of these provisions of the Constitution of 


the United States he is not a United States officer it follows of neces- 
sity that he is a State oficer, 


In other words, Mr. President, those who contend that a 
United States Senator is a State officer, took that portion of 
the decision in the Burton case, in which it was held that a 
Senator of the United States was not an officer under the 
Government of the United States, and committed the fallacy 
of concluding that the converse of the proposition must land 
such an officer as an officer of a State. I shall not take the 
time of the Senate in discussing the fallacy of this conclusion. 

Senator Warsa then commented as follows: 


But it does not by any means follow that because Senators and 
Representatives are not within the purview of particular provisions of 
the Constitution or of particular Federal statutes referring to officers 
of the United States they are necessarily officers of the States, re- 
spectively, from which they come. 

It bas been expressly held in Kentucky that Members of the House 
of Representatives are not “State officers" as that expression is 
used In the constitution of that State. A provision thereof required 
that certain vacancies should be filled by election “at the next suc- 
ceeding annual election at which either city, town, county, district, 
or State officers are to be elected.” It was held that the office could 
not be filled at a November election at which only Members of the 
House of Representatives were elected. 

But it is said that there is some essential difference with respect 
to the character of these officers, between Representatives and Sena- 
tors. The very language of the Constitution with respect to each of 
them is the same. $ 

Section 2 of Article I says: 

“The House of Representatives shall be composed of Menibers chosen 
every second year by the people of the several States.“ 

Section 3 of the same article says in exactly the same language : 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Sena- 
tors from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof.” 

But this is a matter of no great significance. The Supreme Court of 
the State of Kentucky was considering a particular provision of the 
State constitution in the cases referred to, and it held that within 
the purview of that particular provision, considering the purpose 
that was to be subserved by it, and considering the conditions and 
circumstances which gave rise to it, the words “ State officer.” as 
therein used, did not include Members of the House of Representatives. 
Under some other circumstances they might have held differently; 
that is to say, the words State officer” may be given one significance 
in one statute and may be given a broader or a narrower significance 
in another, depending upon what was in the mind of the legislature 
at the time the statute was enacted. 

Of course, if the language is clearly broad enough, It does not make 
any difference what was actually intended, the interpretation must 
be tn accordance with the language used, unless restricted in its sense 
by the context or other consideration. But the expression here is not 
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comprehensive. The language is not apt to include United States 
Senators or Representatives. 


When Senator Wars made reference to that fact he was 
referring to the statute of Alabama, to which I have called 
attention. 

He then read from a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which is most pertinent to this discussion. He 
said; 


Let me continue reading from the report: 

“Language found in the opinion of Mr. Justice Miller in Ex parte 
Yarborough (110 U. S. 657) clearly implies that in the opinion of that 
tribunal Members of Congress are not State officers. We read therein 
as follows: 

The day fixed for electing Members of Congress has been estab- 
lished by Congress without regard to the time set for election of State 
officers in each State.“ 

If the Supreme Court of the United States had believed that Mem- 
bers of Congress are State officers, of course they would have said: 

“The day fixed for electing Members of Congress has been established 
by Congress without regard to the time set for election of other State 
officers in each State.” 

But they did not say so. We continue: 

“Indeed, that court apparently found some difficulty in classifying 
the position, for it said in the case referred to that ‘the office 
(Members of Congress), if it be properly called an office, is created by 
the Constitution and by that alone.“ 

I continue reading from the report: 

“The Constitution not only creates the office of United States Sen- 
ator, ‘if it be properly called an office,’ but it preseribes the duties 
thereof; it prescribes the qualifications and the disqualifications under 
which those chosen as such labor. A Senator participates In the 
work of the National Legislature of which he is an integral part and 
receives his compensation out of the National Treasury.” 

The pending tariff bill contains a provision to the effect 

“That in computing net income under this section there shall be 
excluded * * © the compensation of all officers and employees of 
a State or any political subdivision thereof.” 

Is there any kind of-an idea in the mind of any Member here that— 
I inquire of my distinguished friend, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Bankhead]—under this provision we, the Members of this body, shall 
be able to escape the income tax? It says: “All officers and employees 
of a State.” 

A similar provision was found in the income-tax feature of the act 
of 1894. In such exceptions is recognized the principle that the Fed- 
eral Government can not tax the salaries of officers of the State gov- 
ernments. Yet it is the common understanding that the salaries of 
Members of Congress in both branches must be reported, and such 
seems to be the inevitable conclusion from the context: By statutory 
definition Senators and Representatives are not “State officers” in 
New York. (People v. Nixon, 158 N. X. 221.) 

The language of the Alabama statute is not apt to include United 
States Senators, and it is scarcely to be conceived that the filling of 
vacancies in the representation of the State in the Senate was con- 
templated by the legislature in passing the act in question. The con- 
eluding portion of the act reciting that the appointee is to serve for 
the unexpired portion of the term enforces this conclusion, for under 
the seventeenth amendment the governor's appointee does not, should 
the legislature see fit to invest him with the power to appoint, serve 
for the remainder of the unexpired term, but only until an election 
can be held as the legislature may direct, 


By way of summary of the judicial decisions, and there are 
many which are not herewith expressly referred to or dis- 
cussed, it would seem to be established: 

That a United States officer is not a “ State officer.” 

That a United States Senator is not a “ civil officer” under 
the Government of the United States within the meaning of 
1782 Revised Statutes. 

That a “civil officer“ of the United States is one appointed 
by the President, a court of law, or the head of one of the 
executive departments of the Federal Government. 

That a United States Senator or Representative in Congress 
is an officer of the United States in that the right to vote for 
either has always been held to be a right under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, so that a prosecution for any 
interference with such right, or an action for damages for 
its denial, are to be had in the United States courts. 

That a Member of Congress is an officer of the United States 
within the meaning of an act punishing the impersonation of 
such an officer. 

That a Senator of the United States is an officer of the 
United States holding under the Constitution and not a “civil 
officer” of the United States holding directly under the Na- 
tional Government as created and organized under the Con- 
stitution. The one holds directly and immediately under the 
Constitution, while the other holds indirectly and mediately. 
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It should be noted, by way of conclusion, that in all the 
State enactments, before mentioned and applicably set out, 
each shows an unmistakable intent to recognize the authority 
conferred by the seventeenth amendment. If the Legislature 
of North Dakota intended in this amending and reenacting 
act of 1917 to incorporate the delegated authority contained 
in the seventeenth amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion, it is indeed strange, if not confounding, that it should 
haye ignored the legislative experience of other States upon 
this question as well as the language of the seventeenth 
amendment itself. It is still more puzzling that it should 
have chosen as the occasion for the express future legislation 
required for such an important office as that of United States 
Senator the mere enactment of an old statute with a minor 
amendment to take care of the office of “States attorney,” 
especially when the only language used which could possibly 
have been construed as competent to express such an intent 
had been habitually used for years with a meaning and in a 
connection that did not refer to or include United States 
Senators. 

In view of all of the foregoing considerations, so shortly 
stated in view of the far-reaching importance of the questions 
involved, it is, respectfully, submitted that neither section 78 
of the constitution of North Dakota nor the act of March 15, 
1917, can by any stretch of interpretation be held to have 
conferred authority upon the executive of North Dakota to 
fill a vacancy in the office of United States Senator by appoint- 
ment, and that the Legislature of the State of North Dakota 
has not by due legislation conferred such appointive power 
as the seventeenth amendment to the Federal Constitution 
directed upon the governor of that State. 

It is urged that North Dakota is denied representation in 
this body equal with the other States, and that to adopt the 
report of the majority is to violate another and basic provi- 
sion of the Constitution that no State shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate without-its consent. If this is 
true, no one is to blame but the Governor of North Dakota. 
The Constitution of the United States has provided the means 
in the seventeenth amendment and the people of the State 
provided the way for the election to be held under their laws, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very sorry to inter- 
rupt the Senator, but I want him to know my purpose. I am 
quite open-minded in this matter, and I am very anxious to 
have a conviction of some sort come to my soul. 

The Senator has just stated that if anybody is to blame it 
is the Governor of North Dakota. I assume the Senator takes 
the position that it was the intent of the legislature when they 
passed this amendment in 1917—— 

Mr. GOFF. ‘The amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States took effect on May 31, 1913. 

Mr. COPELAND. That it was intended at that time to cover 
all offices which were yoted for in the State. The Senator will 
observe in the credentials which were given to Mr. Nye that 
the governor said this: 


This is to certify that, pursuant to power in me vested by the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the constitution and State laws of 
the State of North Dakota— 


I do hereby appoint Mr. Nye. The Senator has just said 
that if anybody is to blame it is the governor of that State. 

For myself, having no knowledge of the governor except the 
fact that he was elected by the people of that State, and the 
fact that so far as I know there has been no protest from the 
people of the State about the appointment of Mr. Nxx, I have 
to take at par what the governor says, that he was acting, as 
he states in his certificate, under the constitution and State 
laws of the State of North Dakota.” The governor had the 
impression, certainly be had the belief, that he was acting 
under the law. He apparently knew what the intent of the 
legislature was in framing the statute, and here was an officer 
who was elected under exactly the same conditions under which 
all other State officers are elected and with the conviction in 
his heart that he was acting under the law the governor gave 
this certificate. 

I do not see how a Senator can evade the construction which 
must be placed upon a law in so far as the intent of those 
who made it is concerned. At the risk of annoying the Sena- 
tor, perhaps boring him, I do feel that he has not yet quite 
wiped out the impression which some of us have, that it was 
clearly the intent of the Legislature of North Dakota to include 
the office of United States Senator among the offices which 
could be filled by appointment of the governor when vacancies 
occurred. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I have discussed at great length 
the question which the Senator from New York now propounds. 
The Senator from New York would not contend that a mere 
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recital of authority, a mere suggestion in the credentials from 
which he read, that the executive had the authority—would 
give the executive the authority—if the authority had not been 
given to him by the Legislature of the State of North Dakota. 
In dealing with questions of constitutional law individual ipse 
dixits as well as legislative ipse dixits are worthless unless 
they speak the letter as well as the spiritual intent of the 
constitution under which they are supposed to be enacted. 
The governor does recite in the power of appointment and in 
the credentials, as the Senator from New York has said, cer- 
tain allegations of power. But the mere recital proves noth- 
ing. It carries us back to the organic law of the State, 
carries us back to the statutes passed under that organic law; 
and then the question with which we are confronted is whether 
we can find in the statutes of that State what the Governor 
of North Dakota said he found. 

The Governor of Alabama some 10 years ago said that he 
had found authority to appoint Mr. Glass. Why? Because 
he relied upon the word of the attorney general of Alabama, 
construing that law in the light of the seventeenth amendment 
of the United States Constitution. Do we find that the Goy- 
ernor of North Dakota took the advice of the attorney general 
of that State? No. He was not advised by any legal official 
of the State. To go outside of what might be considered 
the fair and impartial record of the matter, I want to say to 
the Senator from New York that it is my understanding that 
the attorney general of North Dakota advised the Governor of 
North Dakota that under the constitution and laws of that 
State he had no authority And he had no right to make the 
appointment. 

The governor did not, as I said, have the power or the 
authority under the law to make the appointment. I do not 
impugn the personal motives of the governor. I am speaking 
merely to the proposition which the Senator will concede that 
ignorance of the law excuses no man, No one is above the 
law and no one is excused for not knowing the law. It is be- 
cause the governor has not recognized the law that I do assert 
that the people of North Dakota have no one to blame but their 
governor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF, I will yield in just a moment, because I want 
the Senator's question to include the statement I am about to 
make. I say that if anyone is to blame it is the Governor of 
North Dakota. The Constitution of the United States has pro- 
vided the means and the seventeenth amendment has pointed 
the people the way for elections to be held under this law. 
It was clearly the duty of the goyernor to call the election for 
October or November last instead of June next. In the very 
credentials from which the Senator from New- York has read 
he shows that the governor recognized that he had authority 
to call an election. He is calling an election for the 30th of 
next June under the very law under which he could have 
called a special election last October or last November, just 
as the Governor of the State of Wisconsin called an election 
to elect a successor to the late Senator La Follette, and did not 
attempt under the law of that State to exercise the power of 
appointment. It is because of that fact, that omission of duty 
within his rights on the part of the Governor of North Dakota, 
that the people of North Dakota haye no one to blame but the 
governor of their State if they have not equal representation at 
the present time in the Senate of the United States. 

I now yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator said that ignorance of law 
is no excuse. If I am rightly advised and remember the 
newspaper comments of the period, the goyernor was duly 
warned by a very distinguished Member of our body that 
if he should presume to make an appointment in this way the 
appointee would not be seated. So, I think, we may say 
that the governor was not ignorant, but that he acted, be- 
lieving that he had full power under the laws of the State 
to do as he did do. 5 

Mr. GOFF. I am taking up a great deal of time, and 
possibly making some immaterial answers to the very con- 
crete and clear questions of the distinguished Senator from 
New York, but let me say at the expense of repeating and 
being tiresome that the opinion to which the Senator refers 
was merely a volunteer opinion. The Senator knows as well 
as I that no Member of this body has any official authority 
to advise the governor of any State, and no matter what 
opinion he might submit to the goyernor it would be the 
opinion of a mere volunteer. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, to substitute now an appoint- 
ment without authority of law—and I say this with respect 
IS to place a mere volunteer in office and to perpetrate upon 
the sovereignty of North Dakota a grievous wrong-and upon 
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seat Mr. Nye upon credentiais not well grounded in the law 
is to deny to the people of North Dakota their constitutional 
right under the equal representation clause of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

During the delivery of Mr. Gore's speech, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Bayard Ferris Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Blease Fess ving Sackett 
Bratton Fletcher La Follette Schall 
Brookhart Frazier Lenroot Sheppard 
Broussard George McKellar Shipstead 
Bruce Gerry McMaster Shortridge 
Cameron Gillett MeNa Smith 
Capper Glass Mapstield Stephens 
Caraway Goff Means Swanson 
Copeland Hale Metcalf Trammell 
Couzens Harreld Neely Tyson 
Curtis Harris Norris Walsh 
Dale Heflin Oddie Warren 
Deneen Howell Overman Watson 
Edge Johnson Pepper Wheeler 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Pine Williams 
Ernst Kendrick Reed, Mo. Wilis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present, 

After the conclusion of Mr. Gorr's speech, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Blease Ferris La Follette Sbeppard 
Bratton ess Lenroot Smith 
Brookhart Fletcher McKellar Stanfield 
Broussard Frazier MeMaster Stephens 
Bruce Glass McNary Swanson 
Butler b Gof Metcalf Trammell 
Canreron Gooding Neely Wadsworth 
Capper Harris Norris Walsh 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Warren 
Cumpins Howell Overman Watson 
Curt Johnson Pepper Wheeler 
Deneeu Jones, Wash. Pine Williams 
Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Edge Keyes Sackett 

Edwards King Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. StepHens] was going to speak to-day, but be is 
not feeling very well this afternoon and asked that he might 
be permitted to proceed to-morrow. 

I ask unanimous consent to have read by the clerk a brief 
prepared by Congressman VorcT on this case that was read be- 
fore the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: ` 


BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE 


In the matter of the credentials of GERALD P. Nye as Senator from 
North Dakota 


BRIEF FOR MR. GERALD P. NYR 
Statement of facts 


The Hon. Edwin F. Ladd, a Member of the Senate from North 
Dakota, who was elected for a six-year term beginning March 4, 
1921, died June 22, 1925. At the opening of the Senate on December 
7, 1925, there were presented by Senator Frazier from that State 
the credentials of Geratp P. Nye, reading in part as follows: This 
is to certify that pursuant to the power in me vested by the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the constitution and State laws of the 
State of North Dakota, I, A. G. Sorlie, the governor of said State, 
do hereby appoint GERALD P. Nye a Senator from said State, to 
represent said State In the Senate of the United States until the 
vacancy caused by the death of Edwin F. Ladd is filled by election, 
duly called for June 30, 1926." This appointment is dated November 
14, 1925. On request of Senator Frazier because, as he stated, some 
question was raised as to the power of the Governor of North Dakota 
to make the appointment, the credentials were referred to the above- 
named committee, 

Under the original United States Constitution, Article T, section 3, 
it was provided that the two Senators from each State should be 


the Constitution of the United States a great injustice. To chosen by the legislature thereof, “and if vacancies happen during 
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the recess of the legislature of any State, the executive thereof may 
make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the legisla- 
ture, which shall then fill such vacancies.” 

By the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution, adopted in 1918, 
the method of choosing Senators was changed, and that amendment 
in full is as follows: 


“ARTICLE XVII 


“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Sen- 
ators from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature. 

“When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in 
the Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any 
State may empower the executive thereof to make temporary appoint- 
ments until the people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature 
may direct. 

“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the elec- 
tion or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part 
of the Constitutfon.” 


CONSTITUTION OF NORTH DAKOTA 


The present constitution of North Dakota, which was adopted in 
1889, contains this provision: 

“Spe. 78. When any office shall from any cause become vacant, and 
no mode is provided by the constitution or law for filling such vacancy, 
the governor shall have the power to fill such vacancy by appoint- 
ment,” 

LAWS OF NORTH DAKOTA 

Since 1895 and up to 1917 North Dakota had a law, substantially or 
identically in wording with the following, taken from the Compiled 
Laws of North Dakota for 1918: 

“Bec. 696. Vacancies; how filled: All vacancies, except in the office 
of a member of the legislative assembly, shall be filled by appointment 
as follows: 

“1. In State and district offices, by the governor. 

“2. In county and precinct offices, by the board of county commis- 
sloners, except vacancies in such board. 

“3. In offices of civil townships, by the justices of the peace of such 
townships, together with the board of supervisors, or a majority of 
them; and if a vacancy occurs from any cause in the board of super- 
visors, the remaining members of the board shall fill such vacancies.” 

The foregoing section 696 was amended In 1917 by chapter 249 of 
the sessions laws as follows: 

“Sec. 696. Vacancies; how filled: All vacancies, except In the office 
of a member of the legislative assembly, shall be filled by appointment 
as follows: 

“1. In the office of State's attorney in which a vacancy has occurred 
by reason of removal under section 685 of the Compiled Laws of North 
Dakota for the year 1918, by the board of county commissioners, by 
and with the advice and consent of the governor, 

“2. In county and precinct offices, by the board of county commis- 
sioners, except vacancies in such board. 

“8. In offices of civil townships, by the justices of the peace of such 
townships, together with the board of supervisors, or a majority of 
them; and if a vacancy occurs from any cause in the board of super- 
visors, the remaining members of the board shall fill such vacancy. 

“4. In State and district offices, by the governor,” 

ARGUMENT 


The State of North Dakota is entitled to full representation in the 
Senate, and its laws providing for the filling of any vacancy which 
may occur in such representation are entitled to fair and liberal con- 
struction. The framers of the Constitution were so solicitous about 
this right of full and equal representation by the States that they 
provided by Article V that no State, without its consent, should be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. This is the only provi- 
sion in the Constitution which can not be amended by vote of three- 
fourths of the States. 

The action of the Governor of North Dakota in making the ap- 
pointment has the presumption of regularity in its favor. It must be 
presumed that the governor had the authority to appoint Mr. Nym 
temporarily as a Senator, and the legal provisions under which he 
acted are entitled to reasonable and liberal construction with a view 
to upholding the appointment, * 

The policy of the people of North Dakota for many years, as ex- 
pressed in their constitution and laws, to fill yacancies by appointment 
rather than by special elections is entitled to consideration in con- 
struing tbe meaning of the statute for the filling of vacancies. The 
constitution of the State, already quoted, shows that the people were 
willing to give the governor power to fill a vacancy in any and every 
office whatever by appointment, unless the legislature should make 
specific provision to the contrary. What did the legislature do? It 
enacted and kept om the books for many years a law providing for 
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filling by appointment a vacancy in each and every office n the 
gift of the people of the State, except 

(1) Vacancies in the legislature which the constitution commanded 
to be filled by special election ; 

(2) Vacancies in the lower branch of Congress, a special election 
to fill which must be called by the executive of the State; and 

(8) Vacancies in the United States Senate, to be filled temporarily 
by appointment and then by election by the legislature. Such was the 
law in North Dakota when the seventeenth amendment went into 
effect. 

It must be conceded as a general proposition that under the wording 
of the seventeenth amendment “ that the legislature of any State may 
empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointments until 
the people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may direct,” 
that some affirmative action on the part of the legislature was neces- 
sary to give the governor power to appoint. The writer of this brief, 
however, is of the opinion that a legislature, by explicit and unequiyo- 
cal language, could have given such power before the seventeenth 
amendment took effect. 

We claim that the Legislature of North Dakota did take affirmative 
action after the seventeenth amendment was adopted in 1913, by re- 
enacting in 1917 the statute providing for appointments to fill vacan- 
cies, already quoted. 

The statute so reenacted in 1917 provides that “ all vacancies 
shall be filled by appointment as follows: In the State and 
district offices, by the governor.” 

We concede that this is inept language to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a United States Senator, but we maintain that in view of the 
long-settled policy of the State of North Dakota to fill vacancies in 
every office whatever, without exception, where there was no constitu- 
tional provision to the contrary, this language includes the office of the 
United States Senator. Particular attention is directed to the words 
“all vacancies,” This language, used by the legislature in 1917, after 
the adoption of the seventeenth amendment, must be held to include a 
vacancy in the United States Senatorship. If the legislature intended 
otherwise, it would have said, “All vacancies, except in the office of 
United States Senator.” The legislature, of course, must be presumed — 
to have had knowledge of the seventeenth amendment when it took 
this action in 1917. 

The legislature may well have considered the Senator a State officer 
in the sense that he is an officer elected by the people of the whole 
State. We do not contend that, in the technical sense of the term, 
a United States Senator is a State officer, and, in our view of the 
question to be determined by the committee, a finding on that ques 
tion is unnecessary. We contend that the quoted language should 
be construed by the committee to mean, “In offices voted for by the 
people of the State,” or “an office in which the election district is 
the State.” Only such a construction will give full force and meaning 
to the words “ All vacancies,” and uphold and enforce the intent of 
the laws of North Dakota that all vacancies whatever should be 
filled by appointment. We repeat, there is not a single provision in 
the laws of North Dakota for filling a vacancy by election, except 
where such course is compulsory by a constitutional command. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that there is a difference between 
filling a vacancy and making a temporary appointment until the 
vacancy can be filled by a special election, We think the power to do 
the greater will include the lesser, and that no objection can be 
raised because the act of 1917, so far as the United States Senator is 
concerned, if construed as we contend, gives more power to the 
governor than is necessary, The governor has exercised only that 
power which the seventeenth amendment contemplates, namely, given 
a temporary appointment to Mr. Nym until the vacancy can be filled 
by the election called for June 30, 1926. 

Is the interpretation we contend for permissible under the rules 
of law relating to the interpretation of statutes? On this point we 
desire to quote from the recognized legal work on the subject, Suther- 
land on Statutory Construction (2d edition) : 

“Sec. 868. If a statute is valld, it is to have effect according to 
the purpose and intent of the lawmaker. The intent is the vital part, 
the essence of the law, and the primary rule of construction is to 
ascertain and give effect to that intent. The intention of the legisla- 
ture in enacting a law is the law itself, and must be enforced when 
ascertained, although it may not be consistent with the strict letter 
of the statute. Courts will not follow the letter of a statute when it 
leads away from the true intent and purpose of the legislature and 
to conclusions inconsistent with the general purpose of the act. 

“ Sec. 368. The practical inquiry is usually what a particular pro- 
vision, clause, or word means. To answer it one must proceed as he 
would with any other composition—construe it with reference to the 
leading idea or purpose of the whole instrument. A statute is 
passed as a whole and not in parts or sections, and animated by one 
general purpose or intent. Consequently each part or section sbould 
be construed in connection with every other part or section and so 
as to produce a harmonious Whole. * It is always an unsafe 
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of etymological dissection, {nto separate words, and then apply to 
each, thus separated from its context, some particular definition given 
by lexicographers, aud then reconstruct the instrument upon tie 
basis of these definitions. * * * Neither grammatical construction 
nor the letter of the statute nor its rhetorical framework should be 
permitted to defeat its clear and definite purpose to be gathered frow 
the whole act, comparing part with part. 

“Sec, 489. * * * A statute is to be construed with reference to 
its menifest object, and if the language is susceptible of two construc- 
tions, one which will carry out and the other will defeat such manifest 
object, it should receive the former construction. 

Illustrations taken from section 371 et seq. In construing the con- 
text of a law birds were held not to be wild animals. In a Wisconsin 
case the word ‘jury’ was extended to include men sworn by an officer 
executing a writ of replevin to testify to the value of property. In 
a Georgia case a minor, living with parents, was included in the term 
‘orphan.’ In England it was held that a requirement of the ‘Great 
seal of Great Britain’ was satisiied by the use of the great seal of 
the United Kingdom. In a Vermont case a statute prohibiting the giv- 
ing of ' victuals or drinks’ by a party to a jJuryman was held to include 
cigars. In Mississippi a statute required railroad companies to erect 
signs at crossings, ‘ Look out for the locomotive.’ It was held that a 
sign, ‘Railroad crossing,’ complied with the spirit of the statute. In 
other cases it was held that the word ‘Issuing’ meant ‘filing’; 
‘county’ was read ‘city’; plaintiff was read ‘defendant’; ‘ river : 
was read ridge.“ Words may be substituted, eliminated, disregarded, 
or transposed in construing statutes.” (Sees. 383-386.) 


IS A UNITED STATES SENATOR A STATE OFFICER? 


As stated, we do not consider a determination of that question neces- 
sary, but we wish to point out that there is respectable authority for 
considering him such, and that his designation as such is not so pal- 
pably erroneous as might be assumed at first blush. 

First, Ile is not a United States officer. The Constitution, Article I, 
section 6, says that “ No Senator or Representative shall, during the 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil ofice * * * 
which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been 
increased during such time; and no person holding any office under the 
United States shall be a member of elther House during his continuance 
in office.” 

There are other portions of the Constitution which differentiate be- 
tween Members of Congress and officers of the United States. 

The Supreme Court in the Burton case (202 U. S. 344), says: 
“While the Senate, as a branch of the legislative department, owes its 
existence to the Constitution and participates in passing laws that con- 
cern the entire country, its Members are chosen by State legislatures 
and can not properly be said to hold their places under the Government 
of the United States." 

“ Pnless a person in the service of the Government holds his place 
by virtue of an appointment by the President or one of the courts of 
justice or heads of departments authorized by law to make such ap- 
pointment, he is not strictly an officer of the United States.“ (U. S. v. 
Mouat, 124 U. S. 307. Same effect, U. S. v. Germaine, 99 U. S. 309.) 

Impeachment of William Blount, United States Senator, Fifth Con- 
gress, volume 2, pages 2245-2415, was dismissed on the ground that he 
was not a United States officer. f 

In his book, “The Government of the United States,” published in 
1919, Dr. Willlam Bennett Munro, professor of municipal government at 
Harvard University, page 147, states: 

“The basis of representation in Congress therefore is this: Two 
interests are to be represented, namely, the States and the people of the 
States. The States as such are equally represented by each having 
two Members in the upper branch of Congress, the Senate. The people 
of the several States, on the other hand, are represented by a varying 
number of Representatives in the lower branch of Congress. In both 
cases the unit of representation is the State. Congress accordingly is a 
bicameral convention of State envoys; its members are officers of the 
State from which they come and are not officers of the National Gov- 
ernment.” 

“ @rates, not men, are constituents of the Senate.“ 
tutional Law, p. 819.) 

In the Federalist, No. 62, we find the following: 

“Among the various modes which might have been devised for con- 
stituting The Senate,’ that which has been proposed by the convention, 
is probably the most congenial with the public opinion. It is recom- 
mended by the double advantage of favoring a select appointment and 
of giving to the State government such an agency in the formation of 
the Federal Government as must secure the authority of the former, 
and may form a convenient link between the two systems. * è » 
In this spirit it may be remarked that the equal vote allowed to each 
State is at once a constitutional reeognition of the portion of sover- 
eignty remaining In the individual States and an instrument for pre- 
serving that residuary sovereignty.” 

A United States Senator, without a doubt, is an official, if not, in the 
technical sense, an officer, of the State which elects him or by whose 
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authority he is temporarily appointed. Ile is the seryant, the agent, of 
the State which gives him his official status for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the making of laws and performing other duties for the Union, 
and if we were compelled to classify him under the title“ Officer" we 
should unhesitatingly say he is a State officer and not an officer or 
officeholder of the United States Government. The fact that the Gov- 
ernment pays his salary is immaterial, as a uniform salary was fixed 
to prevent large States from paying enormous salaries as compared 
to smaller or relatively poorer States, 

NORTH DAKOTA BLECTION LAW PROVIDING FOR ELECTION TO FILL 

VACANCY IN OFFICE OF “ MEMBER OF CONGRESS ” 

An argument has been made in certain quarters that the North 
Dakota election laws provide that when a vacancy occurs in the 
office of a Member of Congress the governor shall call a special 
election, and for that reason there can be no temporary appointment. 
This law is found in the last sentence of section 1033 of the Revised 
Code of North Dakota for the year 1905. It was law for many years 
prior to that time, and has been carried on the books from at least 
1905 without change. As United States Senators up to 1913 were 
elected by the legislatures and not by the people, it is at once ap- 
parent that this law could not have referred to Senators, and that 
the term “ Member of Congress" was used in its popular sense of 
“ Members of the House of Representatives.” 

THE GLASS CASE 

The contention is made that the case at bar is ruled by the Glass 
case, decided by the Senate in 1914. In the Glass case the commit- 
tee was divided, and the Senate refused to accept the credentials by 
the narrow margin of one vote. We confidently state that had the ele- 
ments which are in the present Nye case been present in the Glass 
ease the Senate would have found no difficulty in seating Mr. Glass. 
The decisive difference between the two cases is that in the Glass 
ease the statute of Alabama, under which Mr. Glass was appointed, 
was passed in 1909, whereas the North Dakota statute was passed in 
1917, after the seventeenth amendment took effect. Furthermore, it 
appears from the report of the committee in the Glass case (63d Cong., 
2d sess., Rept. 164) that it was the general policy in Alabama to 
fill vacancies by special elections, and that the filling of vacancies by 
appointment was only resorted to in exceptional- cases; the contrary 
was the case in North Dakota. 

In view of the foregoing consideration it is submitted that a fair 
interpretation of the laws of North Dakota give the governor power 
to make a temporary appointment to the United States Senate, as he 
has done, and that the credentials of Mr. Nye are valid, December 
10, 1925. 

EDWARD VOIGT, 
Attorney for Gerald P. Nye. 

(The writer of this brief Is a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and, in order to avoid the appearance of violating a Federal 
law, he states he is serving Mr. Nye without compensation.) 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to call the 
attention of the Senate to page 372 of our manual. There are 
two heavy brackets in the second paragraph of section 3, Ar- 
ticle I, of the Constitution of the United States, the first of 
which does not seem to be properly placed. The first heavy 
bracket should go back three lines and follow the semicolon 
after the word “year” in the fourth line of page 872. If the 
heavy bracket shail be placed after the semicolon there, I 
think in the discussion it will enable us more definitely to see 
the change made by the seventeenth amendment. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


THE WORLD COURT 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 


I shall speak on the Swanson resolution at the earliest con- 
venience of the Senate. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


The Chair 


RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate now take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 44 minutes 

p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took a 

recess until to-morrow, Friday, January 8, 1926, at 12 o'clock m. 
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NOMINATIONS PostTMASTERS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 7, 1926 - DELAWARE 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY Jobn W. Goodwin, Felton. 
Samuel S. Langley, of Arkansas, to be United States attor- ILLINOIS 


ney, western district of Arkansas. (A reappointment, his 
term having expired.) 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Daniel F. Breitenstein, of New York, to be United States 
marshal, northern district of New York. (A reappointment, 
his term having expired.) 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Second Lieut. Richard Brown Thornton, Coast Artillery 

Corps, with rank as prescribed by the act of June 30, 1922. 
CAVALRY 

Second Lieut. Hubert Whitney Ketchum, jr., Air Service, 

with rank from June 12, 1925. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Maj. Emory Sherwood Adams, Adjutant General’s Depart- 

ment, from January 2, 1926. 
TO BE MAJORS 

Capt. Selden Brooke Armat, Finance Department, from 
December 16, 1925. 

Capt. George Zinn Eckels, Finance Department, from Decem- 
ber 24, 1925. 

Capt. Jerome Clark, Finance Department, from December 
81, 1925. 

Capt. Clarence Maynard Exley, Finance Department, from 
January 2, 1926. 

TO BE CAPTAINS 

First Lieut. Thomas Boroughs Richardson, Infantry, from 
December 16, 1925. 

First Lieut, Samuel Wilber Stephens, Infantry, from Decem- 
ber 17, 1925. 

First Lieut. Richard Cohron Lowry, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from December 23, 1925. 

First Lieut, Albert Edgar Billing, Field Artillery, from 
December 24, 1925. 

First Lieut, Robert Oney Wright, Cavalry, from December 
81, 1925. 

First Lieut, Edwin Todd Wheatley, Infantry, from Decem- 
ber 31, 1925. 

First Lieut. John Winthrop Mott, Infantry, from January 
2, 1926. 

TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 


Second Lieut. Willidm Dickey Long, Infantry, from Decem- 
ber 16, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Henry Irving Hodes, Cavalry, from December 
17, 1925. j 

Second Lieut. Harvey Kenneth Greenlaw, Air Service, from 
December 17, 1925. 

Second Lieut. William Joel Tudor Yancey, Infantry, from 
December 18, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Leon Eugene Lichtenwalter, Infantry, from 
December 19, 1925. f 

Second Lieut. Sidney Rae Hinds, Infantry, from December 
28, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Halley Grey Maddox, Cavalry, from December 
24, 1925. 

Second Lieut, Snowden Ager, Cavalry, from December 31, 
1925. 

Second Lieut. John English Nelson, Infantry, from Decem- 
ber 81, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Harold Todd Turnbull, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from January 2, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Reecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 7, 1926 
x FOREIGN SERVICE 


Jefferson Caffery to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Salvador. 
UNCLASSIFIED 
Franklin ©. Gowen. 
Harold L. Smith. 


VICE CONSUL OF CAREER 


Franklin C. Gowen. 
Harold L. Smith. 


Clarence H. Loveridge, Alexis. 
Henry C. Minton, Alto Pass. 

Albert T. McLane, Arcola. 

Allen W. Cantrall, Athens. 

Frank E. Learned, Benson. 

James H. Boos, Carbondale. 

John E. Humbert, Chadwick. 

Frank S. Vandersloot, Farmington. 

Edwin E. Ellsworth, Libertyville. 

Martin J. Riedy, Lisle. 

Ralph Proctor, McLeansboro, 

Charles A. Pease, Malta. 

William C. Henley, Nashville. 

Charles S. Russell, Neponset. 

Everett L. Buck, Normal. 

George P. Wilson, Orion. 

Mary E, Sullivan, Riverside. 

Aquilla E. Miller, Salem. 

Bertha M. Smith, Savanna, 

Roy A. Gulley, Sesser. 

Edwin Temple, Tampico. 

Leo W. Ruedger, Thawville. 

Thomas V. Eiler, Tower Hill. 

Elmer E. Adams, Winnetka. 

Gilbert R. Huffstodt, Wyanet. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fred B. Roach, Dover. 

Dennis M. Kelley, Hathorne. 

William H. Winslow, Mattapoisett. 

John H. Valentine, North Chelmsford. 

James E. Williams, North Dighton. 

Charles E. Slate, Northfield. 

Lewis H. Bradford, Shirley. 

Robert H. Lawrence, South Dartmouth. 

Henry B. Sampson, South Lancaster. 

Warren C. Hastings, Southwick. 

William A. Temple, Westboro. 

NEW JERSEY 

Harry Harsin, Asbury Park. 

Mary Hanfmann, Cresskill. 

Ada B. Nafew, Eatontown. 

William ©. Jordan, Fairview. 

Christian Kuhlthau, Milltown, 

Herbert ©. Dodge, Sparta. 

Albert M. Wiggins, Succasunna, 

Jesse W. English, Wenonah, 

Frank K. Ridgway, Woodstown. 
TEXAS 


John W. Philp, Dallas. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, January 7, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, our heavenly Father, Thou hast not promised us joy 
without affliction, calm without storm, nor the sun without a 
cloud. But blessed be Thy holy name. Thou hast vouchsafed 
unto us sympathy, strength, and unfailing love. O, then, let 
Thy wisdom be our guide, Thy service our delight, and Thy 
peace our richest blessing. To-day direct our words that they 
may do no harm, and may our heart feel no wrong desires, 
Let our labors be for our country’s good and wise our con- 
duct for the help and encouragement of others. In Thy name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

FARM LEGISLATION 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert as a part of my remarks a resolution adopted by the 
American Council of Agriculture on farm legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a resolution adopted by the American Council of Agriculture. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, various interests opposed to 
farm legislation have from time to time sought to excuse their 
opposition by the plea that the farmers themselves are not 
united on any definite plan for relief. This excuse is being 
made so frequently and with such emphasis that I desire to 
call attention to a resolution adopted at a joint session of the 
Corn Belt committee and the executive committee of the Ameri- 
ean Council of Agriculture held at Des Moines, Iowa, on De- 
cember 21 and 22. 

These two great committees represent practically every farm 
organization in the Corn Belt States, with an aggregate con- 
stituency of approximately 1,000,000 farmers. They are in a 
position to speak with authority, and this resolution is the 
official and unanimous statement of the two committees. It is 
entitled The plea of agriculture.” 


Resolutions 


The Corn Belt committee having been created for the express purpose 
of determining the farmers’ costs of production in the various Corn 
Belt States, and these costs having been ascertained with as much 
accuracy as the available data made possible, we desire to make the 
following suggestions to our participating organizations, namely, that 
immediate steps be taken to finance a permanent statistical department 
to be located in the city of Des Moines, and that one or more men of 
the highest efficiency be placed in charge of such department. We make 
this recommendation because we consider it of overwhelming importance 
not only that the farmers of the Corn Belt should have reliable data as 
to their general production costs from year to year but also that these 
facts should be impressed in a powerful way upon the general public. 
The railroads and all other great interests maintain such statistical 
departments, and if agriculture expects to protect its just rights it must 
pursue similar methods, And in order that this vital matter may be 
placed in definite form we recommend the immediate raising of a fund 


of $15,000 to finance such a department during the coming year aud 
that an equitable assessment be made against the different farm organi- | 


zations In the Corn Belt States to this end. 
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We desire at this time to point out to the farmers of the Corn Belt, | 


as weil as to all farm organization leaders, the menace of the direct 
buying of livestock by the packers and the building up of independent 
stockyards, of which the Mistletoe Yards at Kansas City constitute a 
shining example. In the final analysis all such efforts have but one 
object, and that is to weaken and finally break down our great termi- 
nal livestock markets, which are the only means that livestock pro- 
ducers have at this time of preserving a competitive situation. We 
trust that our various cooperative commission companiés and farm 
organization leaders may make common cause in these premises, and 
that it be impressed upon every livestock producer in a powerful way 


that every time he sells direct to a packer or to an independent yard | 


that he is helping to destroy such competition as exists in our great 
stockyard centers, which should be preserved at all hazards until, 


through better organization, we can protect the livestock producers’ | 


interests, In the meantime we ask that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to make a careful study of possible effective action by Congre: 
in these premises. : 
Sitting in solemn deliberation over the troubled affairs of agriculture 
In the heart of the Corn Belt on the eve of the holy Christmas time, 
we send our kindly greetings to the cotton and tobacco growers in the 


Southland, and to all other farm organizations that are promoting the 


great cooperative movement upon which the future of agriculture so 


much depends. 
The Corn Belt committee and the executive committee of the Ameril- 
can Council of Agriculture representing the farm organizations of the 


Middle West and West join in making the following statement with | 


reference to the national agricultural situation; and in this connection 
we repeat the declaration made at the St. Paul conference in 1924, 
namely, that the agricultural question is fundamentally economic rather 
than political. Certainly it should not become the football of partisan 
politics, Republicans, Democrats, and Progressives all ineluded agri- 
cultural planks in their platforms, which promised to secure equality 
for agriculture. 

The President of the Untted States, in his speech before the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at Chicago, declared that agriculture is sub- 
stantially on a free-trade basis in respect of the things it buys. We 
are surprised to find one ordinarily so cautions of utterance and so 
little given to adventuresome reasoning, accepting, apparently without 
criticism, a superficial analysis of so complex and involved an economic 
fact as the American protective system. This is a system of long de- 
velopment and studied infiuence on the economic life of America. Many 


factors enter into the compounding of the so-called American standard 
of living, of which our people are justly proud, and which it is agri- 
culture’s determination not only to support and perpetuate so long as 
it Is left a choice in the matter, but, indeed, to extend, so that the 
benefits will become more general and widespread than they now are, 
so that the third of the population which is engaged in farming may | 
participate equally in them and so that agriculture, which has histori- 


| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
| 
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cally been the rock and fonndation of American political and economic 
stability, may be saved from decay. Restrictive immigration, the 
Adamson law, the transportation act, and many others. miglit be cited, 
Protection is interwoven into the very fabric of American industrlalism. 
Wherever one turns, except in the prices of the great staples of agri- 
culture as they leave the hands of the farmer, the influence of that 
system is encountered. The farmer, consequently, while himself de- 
riving almost none of the benefits, bears the burden and shares in 
adverse economic implications of protection to the full. 

Accordingly we are obliged to differ from the administration not 
only in the President's statement at Chicago but also in that por- 
tion of his message to Congress of December 8, in which he dealt with 
agriculture. We protest against such a representation of the move- 
ment for equality in which the people of the great staple-growing 
Empire of America are enlisted with all their hearts.. We protest 
against the abrupt dismissal of a petition in the formulation of which 
the best intelligence of agriculture has put so many years of de- 
voted and sincere study. We protest respectfully, but none the less 
with every ounce of our power, that it is incumbent on anyone who 
comes into the agricultural forum to thwart this constructive and 
practical program, to have an equally constructive and practical pro- 
gram, to suggest in its place. We submit that, in view of the pitiable 
conditions existing among men who have spent a lifetime in hewing 
a destiny from the soil, anything less is a betrayal of faith. 

We do not understand the administration to argue that the staples 
of agriculture receive, protection. We wish to call attention to this 
vital, economic fact. It is equally vital with the complementing 
tact that in almost every other economic sphere wages of labor, taxa- 
tion, rent, capitalization, products of industry, transportation, and 
so on—protection plays a fundamental and permeating Influence on 
price. We once more demand equality. 

We do not concede that the existing Fordney-McCumber Act is “ of 
great benefit to agriculture as a whole.” On the contrary, the stag- 
gering burdens imposed upon the consumers of the country through 
this act fall as heavily upon the farmer as upon any other class— 
on the one hand, the farmer pays bis full share of the heavy tariff 
tribute upon practically everything he buys, while on the other 
hand the price of his great surplus commodities is fixed in the world 
markets. The living standard of organized industry and labor is the 
highest and most generous any nation has ever known, while the liv- 
ing standard of the farmer is rapidly becoming that of the world 
farmer, And, therefore, what virtue has the boasted home market? 
At this hour this home market is offering the Corn Belt farmer 55 
cents and 60 cents per bushel for his corn, when it cost him more 
than twice this much to produce it. Aiso we hope we will be par- 
doned for our skepticism when we refuse to become elated over refer- 
ence to certain articles that are on the free list, such as farm ma- 
chinery, binder twine, etc, in which lines our American manufac- 
turers dominate the world markets and therefore control the domestic 
price. 

If the existing tariff is such a boon to agriculture, then how can 
the fact be explained that, although this tarif, has been in operation for 
five years, agriculture is at this hour staggering on the brink of com- 
plete collapse? With all due respect to the President we desire to 
say that the farmers of this country know the source of thelr diffi- 
eulties—they know that on the one hand they are carrying the heavy 
burdens of the protective system and sustaining the generous wage 
scales of organized labor, while on the other hand they are meeting 
world competition which industry and labor refuse to meet; and in 
these premises we demand of the Sixty-ninth Congress that it enact 
legislation that will assure the same degree of equality for agriculture 
that industry and labor have so uncompromisingly demanded and re- 
ceived for themselves. If it is not unsound to fix prices on steel, 
textiles, and other similar commodities by protective legislation, then 
why is it unsound to fix them for ngriculture by the same process? 
If it was pot unsound to vouchsafe the Adamson law to organized 
labor, then why be so horrified at specific legislation for the Nation's 
great basic industry? If it was wise on the part of Congress to 
stabilize our banking system through the Federal reserve act and our 
transportation system through the Esch-Cummins Act, then why not 
indulge the same solicitude for the 40,000,000 people who Hye upon 
the farm and whose purchasing power is so vital to our myriad milis 
and factories? 

Finally on this score we desire to say to Congress that the time has 
come when it must choose between one of two alternatives—if indus- 
try insists that it can not exist without the tariff, then Congress, must 
take agriculture in on the deal. And failing to do this, it should not 
blame the farmers of the United States if they invoke the principle 
that self-preservation is the first law and if thus they should declare 
open war upon the protective system. And in saying this we will not 
forget the real friends of agriculture in Congress in the days to come. 

In this connection we desire to rewind the farmers of the South 
that the time has come when corn, wheat, cotton, livestock, and tobacco 
should make common cause and when we should fight our battles siè 
by side. We do not ask for special privilege or subsidies—we 
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only that Congress shall assure to the farmer a dollar of the same 
purchasing power as the dollar it has so freely granted to industry 
and labor. 

And verily the man or set of men who denys this heartfelt plea of 
agricalture assumes a frightful responsibility. Already hundreds of 
thousands of farmers have been soid out by the sheriff, while many 
thousands of others will suffer a similar fate before relief can possibly 
come. Already more than 2,000 rural banks have been forced to close 
their doors, while the shadow of insolvency is hovering over hundreds 
of other banks which only a little while ago were the pride of their 
communities, Therefore let those who by plausible pretext seek to 
minimize the troubles of the farmer pause before it is too late—let 
them have a care lest their attitude not only assure the final and 
complete collapse of agriculture but also a condition of affairs which 
in the not distant future will bring distress to every great industrial 
center. 

In this connection, and with a degree of amusement which shows that 
despite.our tragic condition we still have a sense of humor left, we note 
that the new measure sponsored by Secretary Jardine is to prove a 
means of salvation to the farmer by supplying him with a new and 
expert fund of information about the mysteries of cooperative market- 
ing. And in these premises we desire to assure the Secretary that it 
is not information we need but a fair price. As a matter of fact, we 
never had so much information in our lives; it is about all we have left. 
But we wonder if when the Fordney-McCumber Act was under debate 
in Congress some one had moved to substitute a bureau of information, 
whether this would have been satisfactory to industrial New England? 
Also, we wonder whether organized labor would haye been content with 
mere information in Heu of the Adamson law. 

Speaking for the united farm organizations of the Middle West and 
West, which represent not less than 1,000,000 farmers, we hereby 
desire to say that in the near future we will agree upon a measure 
which will present the export corporation idea in the simplest form 
compatible with effectiveness, and which will prove a stimulus to the 
great cooperative movement; and having agreed upon the terms of this 
measure, we will ask the farm organizations of the United States to 
join us in asking for its passage by the Sixty-ninth Congress. And 
until such time we ask our friends in the House and Senate to post- 
pone consideration of the various agricultural measures which have 
been offered during recent days or which may be offered in the imme- 
diate future, 

This conference desires to take cognizance of the enheartening action 
of the legislatures of 12 Western States which have lent the strength 
of their indorsement to the demand for a method of making the tariff 
effective for agriculture. The conference extends the appreciation of 
the million farmers for whom it is authorized to speak. 

- We commend the Governor of South Dakota in calling a conference 
of the Mid West governors, which has resulted in their unqualified 
adherence to the proposition that the protective system should be 
extended to include the products of agriculture, of which we produce 
a surplus, if the protective system is to be retained for industry. The 
voice of these men is the voice of the great agricultural region for 
which they speak. We consider that such a pronouncement can not be 
ignored. 


e FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENTS 


Mr. CRISP, by direction of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, reported back without amendment, with a favorable re- 
port, the following bills: 


H. R. 6772. To authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Rumania to the United States of America; 

H. R. 6774. To authorize the settlement of the Indebtedness of the 
Government of the Kingdom of Belgium to the Government of the 
United States of America; 

H, R. 6775. To authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Republic of Esthonia to the United States of America; 

H. R. 6776. To authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Government of the Republic of Latvia to the Government of the 
United States of America; and 

H. R. 6777. To authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Czechoslovak Republic to the United States of America. 


Mr. CRISP. I wish to say there is also a favorable report 
on the bill funding the indebtedness of Italy. I was desig- 
nated to draw that report, but though I dictated it this morn- 
ing it will not be ready until later in the evening. My secre- 
tary is now transcribing it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may file the report when it is ready, even 
though the House is not in session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? ‘ 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Georgia a question. I would like to ask when 
it is proposed that these bills shall be considered by the House. 

Mr. CRISP. I am in this position: My Republican colleagues 
on the Ways and Means Committee have done me the unusual 
courtesy of directing me to prepare the report for the com- 
mittee and take charge of the bills in the House. Of course, I 
shall defer entirely to the wishes of the responsible leaders of 
the majority in the House as to when these matters shall be 
called up and as to the amount of time for debate. I am 
advised by the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
that it is the intention to call the bill up next Tuesday. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CRISP. I will yield. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. There were some hearings on this matter 
before the Ways and Means Committee, were there not? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the printed copy of the hearings be 
available to Members soon? 

Mr. CRISP. I will say that the hearings before the com- 
mittee were executive. As far as I am concerned, I hope they 
will be published and made public. I have no desire whatever 
that the hearings shall be kept confidential. Personally I 
would be glad if the committee in its wisdom sees fit to have 
them printed and made available to the Members of the House 
and the public. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman is on the committee and 
had an opportunity to inform himself, but I think in fairness 
to the Members of the House who, like myself, have not had 
the opportunity to become fully informed, that before these 
bills are called up for consideration in the House we may have 
an opportunity to get the information that the Ways and 
Means Committee had as to the wisdom of these settlements. 

Mr. CRISP. I am in thorough sympathy with the gentleman 
and I recognize that each Member of the House has the same 
responsibility that we have, and I hope the responsible au- 
thorities will see that the hearings are available. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Let me make a statement before any 
more time is wasted on this. I want to say that these hearings 
will all be made public; gentlemen need not worry about that. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What I am interested in is that we may 
get these hearings in printed form, so that we may not only 
read but study them before the bills are called up and an effort 
made to rush them through the House without consideration, 
as some bills have been. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that is a fair 
Statement, that bills have been rushed through the House with- 
out consideration. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. It may be that I made that statement a 
little too strong. X 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. When does he expect to have the hearings printed? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. By Saturday at the latest, so that the 
gentleman can get them at that time. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That will depend on the diligence of 
the men who have addressed the committee in revising their 
remarks. 

Mr. CRISP. Mine will be corrected immediately. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I know that. y 

Mr. OLDFIELD. What time on Tuesday does the gentle- 
man intend to call the bills up? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in fairness to the House I wish 
to state what it is hoped to do in the way of procedure. It is 
hoped to practically finish general debate on the Interlor De- 
partment bill to-day, so that we may go on with the reading 
of the bill under the five-minute rule to-morrow. If reason- 
able progress is made, we ought to finish that bill by Saturday 
night; and if not, we ought surely to finish it by Monday, On 
Monday there is one District matter, perhaps two, that it is 
hoped to dispose of, but they should not take the entire day, 
so that even if we fail to finish the Interior bill on Saturday 
we ought to be able to finish it on Monday and dispose of the 
District matters, too. If so, the decks will be cleared for the 
consideration of the debt settlements on Tuesday, 

Mr. OLDFIELD. And it is expected to take up the debt- 
settlement bills immediately after the reading of the Journal on 
Tuesday? 

Mr. TILSON. That is our purpose. We hope to finish the 
Interior Department appropriation bill on Monday in time to 
go ahead with the debt-settlement proposition on Tuesday 
morning. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 
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Mr. BLANTON, There are only two small bills reported out 
of the District Committee that could come up on Monday, and 
they ought not to take more than an hour. 

Mr. TILSON. I so understand, and that will give us practi- 
cally all day Monday on the Interior Department appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman does not see any 
reason now why we should not go forward with the debt 
settlement bills on Tuesday? 

Mr. TILSON. So far as I can see now we should finish 
the Interior Department appropriation bill by Monday night. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have just come into the 
Chamber, and may I inquire whether a report has been made 
by the Committee on Ways and Means on the debt funding 
bills? i 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And the hearings, of course, on those bills 
will be printed immediately? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; we will have them ready by 
Saturday at the latest. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Is it expected that there will be a vote 
on the debt funding bills on Tuesday? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why will not the hearings be available 
before Saturday? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They will be if we can get gentlemen 
to revise their remarks. Sometimes they are slow about that. 
It is quite possible that we may have them to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. And what formality will be necessary to go 
through in order to get them from the clerk of the Ways and 
Means Committee? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. None whatever. 

Mr. KING. I never could get any hearings on House bill 
No. 1 without a formal request. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The trouble was in that case that we 
did not have enough copies. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is it proposed on Tuesday to take 
up the Belgian settlement alone or the Italian settlement, or 
which one is it intended to take up? 

Mr. TILSON. That will be determined by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is my intention to take up the 
Italian debt settlement first. 

Mr. ORISP. That is what I hoped. Let us have the fight 
out on the one that is a real fight. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER. In accordance with House Resolution 70, 
the Speaker has just administered the oath of office, at his 
residence, to Hon. JohN E. Raxer, a Representative from the 
State of California. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6707) making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the Interior Department appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Burron in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. LEAVITT]. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, let me say at the beginning that I have no intention of 
making any general attack upon the Secretary of the Interior 
or the carrying out of the policies of the Reclamation Bureau. 
Neither do I intend to make this a general defense of the set- 
tlers on the reclamation projects of the West. It is my pur- 
pose to discuss in what I hope will be a reasonable way some 
of the conditions surrounding the appropriations made and 
proposed for Federal projects in the State of Montana. 

Originally 40 minutes were given me, but I have yielded back 
10 minutes of that time. But for that fact I should discuss the 
general reclamation situation from a broader standpoint. How- 
ever, of the 24 reclamation projects now being carried forward 
by the Federal Government under the Bureau of Reclamation, 
four are within the State of Montana and within my district, 
so that if I discuss them I shall be in a general way covering 
the entire situation. 

Going through the Flathead Valley some time ago a friend 

f mine pointed to the mountains and said that they reminded 


of the situation with regard to Federal reclamation. It 
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was in the spring of the year and there was snow on the moun- 
tains. The weather was a little bit cold. He remarked that it 
would get warm just as soon as the snow went out of the moun- 
tains, but that the snow would not go out of the mountains 
until it got warm. That is the situation with regard to actual 
progress on some of our reclamation projects. Those within 
the department and bureau say that until the settlers do cer- 
tain things, and to some extent also those who are handling 
this appropriation bill say the same, the Government will not 
do certain things which must be done before the projects can 
be made successful. On the other hand, the people on the 
projects say that until the Government does certain things they 
can not carry out the activities necessary to make the-projects 
a full success. ? 

One of the difficulties has to do with such provisions as those 
placed in this bill on page 67. I refer to the Sun River irriga- 
tion project, and the same apply to three other projects in the 
State of Oregon which I do not intend to diseuss in any way. 
One provision is that a district shall be formed and a contract 
entered into. That is all right. The district on the Sun River 
project has been formed. The contract that is required before 
the release of the appropriation has been submitted to the 
people by the Secretary of the Interior through the officials of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Keep in mind that the appropriation bill was approved by 
the President on the 5th of June, 1925, and that it was only 12 
days thereafter that a proposed contract to meet the provisions 
of the appropriation was sent in from the field. An irrigation 
district under the Montana State law was formed. There were 
negotiations back and forth with regard to the provisions of the 
contract, but the people on the project were continually show- 
ing the utmost good faith. However, it was as late as the 2d of 
November that a draft prepared by the department was sent 
back to the field. Note the good faith of the water users. On 
the 13th of November they acted through their board of 
directors and sent back a draft which they approved, and_just 
six days later a meeting of the district was called and this 
draft was approved. The department has not yet acted upon 
it. All this, however, is conclusive proof of the good faith 
of the people and of their intention to meet the provisions of 
the appropriation bill of last year. But meanwhile this appro- 
priations subcommittee now brings in a new bill with new pro- 
visions, regardless of the fact that the irrigation district has 
been formed in accordance with the appropriation bill of last 
year, and that the people of the project are now negotiating 
in good faitb to enter into the contract required by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The subcommittee bringing this present bill before the House 
has put into it conditions concerning the appropriation this 
next year without reference to whether or not these provisions 
and those of the contract that these people are being asked to 
enter into, and which they are ready to enter into, conform 
the one with the other. So if in pursuance of the demand 
made by Congress last year the people on the land enter into 
that agreement and the terms are not exactly like those set 
out in this appropriation bill another considerable delay will 
be occasioned. 

There is also in this bill a provision that before the con- 
struction can start the State must do certain things. I am 
going to read that. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. On what page is that? 

Mr. LHAVITT. On page 68. I read: 


A contract or contracts shall have been executed between the United 
States and the State or States wherein said projects or divisions are 
located, whereby such State or States shall assume the duty and re- 
sponsibility of promoting the development and settlement of the 
projects or divisions after completion, the securing, selecting, and 
financing of settlers to enable the purchase of the required livestock, 
equipment, and supplies, and the improvement of the lands to render 
them habitable and productive. 


Now, that is the end of a sentence. Then, it says further: 


In each such case the State, or a corporation duly organized for 
that purpose, shall provide the funds necessary for this purpose and 
shall conduct operations in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


Now, the responsibility in the sentence I first read is defi- 
nitely fixed upon the State for entering into a contract, and 
while it is said that a corporation is provided in the next 
sentence, which may take over the financial burden, still the 
responsibility itself is left in this bill with the State. But 
there is in the constitution of the State of Montana a provi- 
sion, article 13, section 1, which reads as follows: 


Neither the State, nor any county, city, town, municipality, nor 
other subdivision of the State shall ever give or loan its credit in aid 
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of, or make any donation or grant, or subsidy or otherwise, to any 
individual, association, or corporation, or become a subscriber to, or 
shareholder in, any company or corporation or a joint owner with any 
person, company, or corporation, except as to such ownership as may 
accrue to the State by operation of the provision of law. 


Now, what would be required to change that constitution? 
What would be involved in making the change that it would 
be necessary to make before the provisions of this present bill 
could apply? It would require that the Montana State Legis- 
lature, which does not meet for a year, must propose an amend- 
ment to the people of Montana. The people would be required 
to ratify it at the next general election. That is, nothing could 
be done under the provisions of this bill as it stands to-day 
until there is a change in the constitution of Montana, and 
that would require a matter of something over three years. 

Now, if this Sun River project were new and one which we 
were now considering for the first time, and which had not 
been under construction and operation, there might be some 
justification for that sort of a provision, although I am not 
ready to agree that the Government of the United States 
should make it necessary for States to change their constitu- 
tions in order to meet what this Congress thinks those States 
should do in connection with an established policy of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the gentleman to state 
that the people on your project are trying to conform with the 
legislation written in the appropriation bill last year? 

Mr. LEAVITT. They have taken every step. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that if now this legislation in the 
appropriation bill goes through, it will be three years before 
they can comply with it? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. It will practically nullify all that 
has been done toward construction of the necessary storage on 
this project. 

It was in 1902 that the reclamation act was passed, and the 
settlement on the project began in 1906, so that it has been 
almost 20 years since the beginning of settlement on that proj- 
ect. The settlers have come there not from Montana entirely 
but over half from your States—from the States of you gen- 
tlemen who represent many States of this Union. This proj- 
ect began there under advertisements of the Government of 
the United States. 

People have been there now for years, so that the project is 
not a new one. Yet this bill is trying to write into the condi- 
tions something new that was not thought of at the time the 
project was started, and it undertakes to say that if the State 
will not now go to the extent of changing its constitution and 
doing an almost impossible thing necessary construction on 
that project can not go forward. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. g 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I understand the gentleman to state that 
the reclamation people said to the water users on your project, 
“Tf you will not do certain things, we will not extend to you 
the benefits of the reclamation fund.” And they did that. and 
now the reclamation people come in and demand another 
contract? 

Mr. LEAVITT. They make new demands by this bill. 

Last year the appropriation bill reported out by this com- 
mittee, as it was finally passed, carried this provision: 


That no part of the sum hereby appropriated shall be expended for 
the construction of new canals or for the extension of the present 
canal system for the irrigation of the lands outside of the 40,000 acres 
for the irrigation of which a canal system is now provided until a con- 
tract or contracts shall have been executed between the United States 
and the State of Montana, whereby the State shall assume the duty 
and responsibility of promoting the development and settlement of the 
project after completion, securing, selecting, and financing of settlers 
to enable the purchase of the required livestock, equipment, and sup- 
plies and the improvement of the lands to render them habitable and 
productive. The State shall provide the funds necessary for this pur- 
pose and shall conduct operations in a manner satisfactory to the 
Secretary. + 


However, with regard to the construction of the Beaver 
Creek Reservoir, in connection with whieh this provision was 
introduced, absolutely the only thing required was that an 
irrigation district be formed under the State law of Montana, 
and that that irrigation district should enter into a contract or 
contracts with the Secretary of the Interior before construction 
should begin. 

Those were the only conditions attached to the beginning of 
the construction of the Beaver Creek Reservoir. The provision 
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be an extension of the laterals to an additional 40,000 acres 
not yet settled until these certain conditions had been met by 
the State of Montana, but that could have no immediate appli- 
cation until the dam itself was built. : 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], who is chair- 
man of this subcommittee, made a speech in my home city of 
Great Falls with regard to this very problem on the 26th of last 
July, in which, after reading to the assembly this provision in 
the bill of last year, he said: 


That provision was put in. But that provision has nothing to do 
with the construction of the dam, nothing to do with the existing 
project, and was only intended to apply to the additional 40,000 or 
60,000 acres hereafter to be developed. 


So there is no misunderstanding on the part of the committee 
with regard to the provision of the bill as it was passed last 
ear. 

But I wish to repeat now that this present new bill, however, 
does contain language which will make it impossible to begin 
the construction of the dam provided for by this Congress last 
year until the State of Montana has done certain things which 
its constitution makes it impossible for it to do. 

You ask what is the necessity of this dam on Beaver Creek? 
It would supply the storage water that this irrigation project 
was planned to have in the beginning. 

At present there are some 13,000 acres under actual irriga- 
tion on the Greenfields division of the Sun River irrigation 
project, and the statement is made in the hearings before this 
subcommittee by the Commissioner of Reclamation that because 
there is not a sufficient storage supply the remainder of even 
the present 40,600 acres, to which laterals have already been 
carried, can not be irrigated, and that in order to do so there 
is contemplated the construction of this Beaver Creek Dam. 
He also acknowledges, in a statement on page 621 of the hear- 
ings, after Mr. Cramton states: 


I have had the idea myself that a provision broad enough so that a 
contract could be made between the department and the State by which 
the State would agree that such an activity— 


Speaking now of a finance corporation that I will later dis- 
cuss— 


would be carried on by a certain kind of local organization, and I am 
willing to admit that there may be a question about that, whether I 
am right or not; but if the department feels that it is not wise, I do 
not believe the present statute requires that proceeding. 


And then Doctor Mead, the Commissioner of Reclamation, 
said: 


Well, it does not on the Beaver Creek Dam. 
corporation or State aid at all. 


It does not require any 


So there is no misunderstanding on the part either of the 
subcommittee or the Commissioner of Reclamation. The law 
passed last year provided the beginning of construction of that 
dam just as soon as a contract has been entered into between 
the people and the Secretary of the Interior; and the people 
have already shown their willingness to do that. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman tell the House how much 
money has been expended on this project and how much it is 
contemplated will be necessary to complete the project so we 
may know where we are financially? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think something like $4,500,000 has been 
spent, and it will require $3,000,000 or $3,500,000 to complete 
the project, but when the total amount of money is spert it 
will bring under water over 80,000 acres of land, whereas at the 
present time only 13,000 acres on the Greenfields division, 
which will be especially helped, can be irrigated, because this 
dam is not built, and the present water supply runs out about 
the Ist of July. 

Now, the Commissioner of Reclamation raises the question that 
the people on that project are not carrying on entirely irrigated 
agriculture; that they should go into something else, the rais- 
ing of sugar beets, and so on. That is true, and they are 
doing it, but how can they do so fully when their water supply 
runs out on the Ist of July? And they can not have an adequate 
water supply until this Beaver Creek Reservoir is constructed, 
as provided for in the appropriation by this Congress last year. 
The point I wish to make is this: That it is the Commissioner 
of Reclamation and the Secretary of the Interior—I want to 
place the responsibility exactly where it belongs, and it does 
not rest with the people on that project—who,have so far re- 
fused or failed to carry out the express will of this Congress 
providing for the construction of that reservoir. It has been 


does say—and I wish to be fair in this—that there should not! by not proceeding with due diligence and by attaching require- 
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ments not provided by the law, and making such requirements Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 
restrictions upon the release of the appropriation. Mr. LEAVITT. That is true; but it is a little outside of the 

They do not state definitely what form of State or local | discussion of the point I am making that the people of Mon- 
financing they will require, so that an answer can be given, and | tana or of that locality are ready to meet what was required by 
meanwhile there stands the constitution of the State of Mon- | this Congress and are even willing to form such a corporation 
tana, which, regardless of what we would like to do, we can | as this, even though the Congress did not require it in connec- 
not change. tion with the beginning of the construction of this dam; but 

I presented a proposal, and I took it up while I was in Mon- still the Secretary and the Commissioner of Reclamation refuse 
tana with a man who has formed and headed a successful | to release the appropriation, 
corporation there for the handling of the needs of the livestock | Mr. LEATHERWOOD. In answer to the gentleman's ques- 
industry in Montana, Mr. Sam Stephenson, of Great Falls, | tion just a moment ago—— ö 
the president of the First National Bank and one of the leading 3 I can not yield for a discussion of that 
attorneys of the Sta Montana. He made a sound proposi- 
tion, eae I 3 ai he says: e Mr. e I simply wanted to ask the gentle- 

man a question. 

I think that you will find Governor Erickson has his mind pretty weil pa 
made up on this matter. He made this subject the theme of a public Mr. LEAVITT. I will yield for a brief question, but I 
address in Great Falls recently, and I take it that be is committed to . Fe Sepa wea spear papa of 3 

9 on may no en- 
Fp, position OF eee tirely in sympathy with what I am trying to develop, and I do 

I am going to read in a moment a letter from Governor | not want to get into a controversy about another matter 
Erickson also which will show you why he takes the position Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The gentleman is entirely in error. 
that the constitution of the State does not allow it. Mr. I was trying to clear up that point. Is it not a fact that under 
Stephenson continues: existing law the bank has priority for its loan over the Gov- 

In view of the provision of our constitution which specifically pro- | ernment? 
hibits a State from lending aid or credit to any private individual or Mr. LEAVITT. That is probably so. 
corporation, I do not see where there is any room to argue with the Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I think that is the existing law. 
governor upon this point, so that the only suggestion that I have to Mr. LEAVITT. I understand that is true. 
offer at the present time is that private individuals undertake to organ- Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 
ize a corporation, the purpose of which would be to finance settlers Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 
upon the Sun River irrigation project and to furnish them capital at| Mr. SIMMONS. When the farm loan banks make these 
a rate not to exceed 6 per cent, taking notes and securities from them | loans they deduct the amount of the reclamation charges from 
to secure the advancement that would be acceptable to the Intermediate | the loan so that no matter what may accrue they have already 
Credit Bank of Spokane. taken that out. 

If the Secretary would be agreeable to some proposition of that kind Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. The situation which the gentleman 
and is ready to proceed with the construction of the storage reservoir from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] raised is not a thing 
when such a corporation is organized and responsible men have com- | which would stand in the way of the success of this corpora- 
mitted themselves to him that it will be carried forward, I am willing | tion which would in itself take over this responsibility. 
to undertake to carry out the proposal. Mr. STEVENSON. No; and I think the gentleman's sug- 

Now, there is a very definite proposition which I have ced | gestion is a very admirable one because it shows the de- 
before the Secretary and before the commissioner. But keep | termination of your people to get behind the thing themselves 
this in mind, gentlemen: Not even such a corporation as that | instead of looking to Uncle Sam and the farm land banks. 
is required by the law that this Congress passed last year, but Mr. LEAVITT. That is exactly the point I make. The 
the people of Montana are willing to throw that in for extra good faith of the people on that project has been shown as 
measure to show their good faith. | well as their willingness to meet every requirement which 

Mr STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? | Was placed before them last year, and also to add to that by 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield to the gentleman. the formation of this corporation, 

Mr. STEVENSON. The State of Montana can undoubtedly| Now, I want to say to this subcommittee that I do not 
provide for some exemption from taxation on these projects, | Wish to fight this proposition when the bill is before the House 
can it not? I want to call the gentleman’s attention to this for a vote. I do not think that is going to be necessary. 
fact: The farm land banks have had to practically withdraw I do not believe any member of the subcommittee has known 
from making any loans upon any property in almost all of these | What was in the Montana constitution. I made the statement 
reclamation projects, for the reason that the taxes and assess- | before the subcommittee that I thought there was some doubt 
ments within three years usually consume the value of the about the ability of the State to meet certain conditions, but 
property, and they have found that they had better in some | I did not have the bill itself before me at that time to see just 
instances absolutely cancel their loans than to undertake to | exactly what was written into it. Surely, just as soon as this 
take care of the taxes that are allowed to accrue and which | committee understands that they have written into this bill 
the settlers decline to pay once they get the loan from the farm | & provision that the State of Montana can net meet under 
land bank. That has been one of the great difficulties, and the | its constitution, and just as soon as they understand that the 
Spokane bank has been through a cataclysm of that sort of | people there are now negotiating with the Secretary, and have 
thing in Montana, and especially in northern Montana. already agreed practically to sign a contract prepared by the 

Mr. LEAVITT. That statement is not complete. The fact | Secretary himself, in accordance with the provisions of the 
is that on some of these reclamation lands there is so much of | bill we passed last year, they will not wish to leave legislation 
a lien by the Federal Government that there is not enough | in this bill to surround the appropriation with new conditions 
ownership in the settlers themselves, in many cases, to make or conditions in conflict with those of the contract these 
good bankable bases for sufficient loans. people have now negotiated and have agreed to through their 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir. board. Surely they will not wish to go beyond the require- 

Mr. LEAVITT. Just a moment, please. But this man in ment that some sort of finance corporation that will be ae- 
Montana who is making this proposal is one who understands | ceptable to the Secretary of the Interior shall be formed to 
all these things and who headed up a similar corporation to | meet this financial problem. 
handle a very difficult situation for the livestock industry of the | Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
State, and is one who has analyzed and who is in touch with all | it should be understood definitely, in view of the suggestion of 
these things, his bank being close to the Sun River irrigation | the gentleman, that there is not one requirement in the bill as 
project, and he having made many loans to the setflers there recommended by the committee with reference to the Sun 
and knowing just exactly what the risks are. River project, particularly in the provision the gentleman from 

Mr. STEVENSON. I think the gentleman is correct in one | Montana is now discussing, but what has the approval of the 
respect, that the Government’s claims are very large against | Secretary of the Interior as expressed to us. 
these projects. Mr. LEAVITT. That does not change my opinion at all 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. regarding the situation. The Secretary of the Interior has 

Mr. STEVENSON. But the State has heavy taxes also. If | Shown an inclination to make requirements on a number of 
the gentleman will permit me to complete my statement, the | these projects that can not be met without a change in Mon- 
taxes and assessments on the reclamation projects in the dis- | tana in the constitution of the State. 
trict in which there is the Berkeley Bank average $41 an acre | Mr. CRAMTON. I only suggest it because the gentleman 
for every acre in the reclamation projects of the whole district, | has just suggested that the Secretary of the Interior was ready 
which includes Utah, Nevada, California, and Arizona, and that | to make a contract different from what the bill called for. 
stands ahead of the lien of anybody who takes a mortgage on Mr. LEAVITT. The Secretary of the Interior will have also 
the land. to approve the contract that these people are ready to sign, 
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but the point I am making is there is no need to have legis- 
lation in the appropriation bill this year, when last year the 
bill required the entering into a contract between the Secre- 
tary and the people, and the people have taken the steps 
necessary. The delay is on the part of the Secretary at this 
time in not approving it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The language in the bill before the House 
is more moderate than the language in the current appropria- 
tion as to that. 

Mr. LEAVITT. No. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It was the intention of the committee to 
make it clear that the financial obligation conld be placed on 
the local corporation instead of resting on the State. The 
current-year provision was held by some—I did not agree to 
it—that the financial obligation only rests on the State. The 
bill before us expressly states that the financial obligation may 
be assumed by a corporation and not by the State. 

Mr. LEAVITT, Under the supervision of the State, the State 
accepting the responsibility for that corporation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is no necessity for any supervision 
of the corporation by the State, and there should be none. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. LEAVITT. On that point I am glad to have the state- 
meut of the gentleman from Michigan, and I would also like 
to have the language clarified in the bill so that my people 
will understand that that is the situation. I would like to have 
it changed, because this language on page 68 says: 


A contract or contracts shall have been executed between the United 
States and the State or States wherein said projects or divisions are 
located, whereby such State or States shall assume the duty and re- 
sponsibility of promoting the development and settlement of the proj- 
ects or divisions after completion, the securing, selecting, and financing 
of settlers to enable the purchase of the required livestock, equipment, 
and supplies, and the Improvement of the lands to render them habit- 
able and productive. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Please proceed with the reading. 
Mr. LEAVITT. I have read the other sentence before. 


In each such case the State, or a corporation duly organized for that 
purpose, shall provide the funds necessary for this purpose and shall 
conduct operations in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Interior. š 


It is true that the providing of the funds may be by a cor- 
ot but the bill places the financial responsibility on the 

tate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In my judgment, there is nothing in the 
provision but what the State of Montana under the situation 
can undertake, nothing but what it should undertake. 

Mr. LEAVITT. There is a difference of opinion there, but 
I am glad to have that statement. I am sorry that I can not 
fully agree with the committee, because the statement of the 
governor, upon whom we would have to depend, in a letter to 
the commissioner, dated December 21, 1925, says: 


STATE or MONTANA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Helena, December 21, 1925. 
Dr. ELWoop MEAD, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, D. O. 

My Duar Docror Map: I have your letter of December 11, in regard 
to the Sun River project, and have carefully noted its contents. I 
note that you request an expression of my views concerning what the 
State would do in regard to securing, selecting, and financing new 
settlers to enable them to purehase the required livestock, equipment, 
and to complete the development of their farms. 

In regard to this matter, I am not in a position at this time to say 
what the State can do, In any event, of course, we would have to wait 
for a meeting of the legislature, and I doubt very much if the legis- 
lature would look with favor upon an enterprise of this kind. Careful 
lawyers bave frequently expressed the opinion that a proposition to 
extend ald along these lines is prohibited by the State constitution. 
Further, the State’s financial condition is such that I doubt very much 
if it could afford at this time to undertake to provide the means to 
finance these farmers, so I don't want to hold out to you any encourage- 
ment in securing financial ald from the State. I think we discussed 
this matter last summer when you were on your inspection trip. 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. P. ERICKSON, Governor. 


In closing, I want to call attention to the fact that even 
if you are going to make such provisions with regard to recla- 
mation projects in the future, or even if it would have been 
wise when this one was started 20 years ago, it is now too 
late and unfair to people who haye put all they have into 
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making their homes there for Congress to come in with a pro- 
vision that will postpone its completion and success even for 
one year, and perhaps three or four years would be required. 

I consulted the present chief justice of our State supreme 
court, Hon. L. L. Callaway, and asked him as to the provision 
of the Montana constitution which would prohibit State par- 
ticipation. He called attention to the provision which I have 
read. So it is not only my opinion, but that of the governor 
and the chief justice. From a practical standpoint, this Con- 
gress is proposing to put itself in the position of coercing the 
State of Montana to change its constitution, and is changing 
the form of an understanding under which the people were 
brought onto this irrigation project 15 or 20 years ago. 

Now, gentlemen, I hope that the committee instead of con- 
sidering this as a personal contest of one opinion against an- 
other will recognize the actual situation and so amend this 
provision that nothing else will be necessary in connection 
with it. [Applause.] g 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will not the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Montana so that this matter can be 
cleared up? I want to ask him a question. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman two minutes 
more. 

Mr. SINNOTT. If the gentleman will yield to me, I would 
like to put a question to the chairman of the committee. On 
page.68, line 9, is the following language: 


In each such case the State, or a corporation duly organized for that 
purpose, shall provide the funds necessary for this purpose, and shall 
conduct operations. 


And so forth. 

Is it the view of the chairman of the subcommittee that the 
State itself is not obligated to supply the funds? a 

Mr. CRAMTON. The money can be furnished either by the 
State or a local corporation, and, as a matter of fact, on the 
Kittitas project, in the State of Washington, where the lan- 
guage only provided for a contract by the State, a contract 
has been entered into by which the money is furnished by 
local corporations. The purpose of the committee has been 
to make it clear that in just such a case as has been set forth, 
where the State constitution might be in conflict, for a local 
corporation to furnish the money and have all of the financial 
liability. But I wish my friend from Oregon would not invite 
me into a long discussion on that point. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I just wanted to get the gentleman's idea. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I expect to discuss that more at length 
later. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The language is in the alternative; the 
State or a corporation, either one or the other, may put up the 
money. Who decides which one furnishes the funds? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I expect to discuss that question. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I wish the gentleman could clear that up. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I shall discuss that when I have the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones}. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, yesterday when the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Tittman] made reference to the tariff 
while discussing the subject of farm relief, some five or six 
members on the Republican side of the aisle “jumped up” 
and called his attention to the fact that the price of wheat 
is at present higher in the United States than it is in Canada. 
During the last few days the Republicans have seized every 
opportunity to claim that this condition is due to the benefi- 
cent workings of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, 

Inasmuch as we produce annually in this country an aver- 
age of about 800,000,000 bushels of wheat and consume only 
600,000,000 or 650,000,000 bushels, it seemed strange to me 
that the price of wheat in this country should be materially 
raised or affected by the tariff for any sustained period. 
Consequently I looked up the prices of wheat in Canada and 
in the United States during the last three years, that is, since 
the enactment of the Fordney-McCumber Act. A general propo- 
sition can not be proved by the price of wheat on one par- 
ticular day. Let us get what the price of wheat has been at 
different times over a period. The Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act was passed in September, 1922. On July 10, 1923, the price 
of wheat in Winnipeg was 1144 cents higher than in Chicago. 
This was nearly a year after the present tariff law became 
effective. In July, 1924, the price of wheat in Chicago was 
$1.16 and in Canada $1.23. Two years after the tariff went 
into effect, it was 7 cents higher in Canada, although there 
was a 30-cent tariff on wheat. In September of the same 
year, 1924, after this glorious tariff act was in force for twe 
years, the price of wheat in Chicago and in different parts 
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of the United States was $1.17 and in Winnipeg $1.23—6 cents 
higher in Canada. In December, 1924, the price of wheat in 
Chicago was $1.20 and in Winnipeg $1.18%. So much for the 
record in 1924. In July, 1925, the price of wheat in Chicago 
was $1.43, and the price of wheat in Winnipeg $1.56%, 12 
cents higher in Canada than it was in the United States. If 
it is to be claimed by the Republican Members of the House 
that the slightly higher price of wheat in the United States 
just now is due to the tariff act, is it not just as logical to 
claim that during those three years the law has been in force 
that the tariff reduced the price in this country and made 
it less than it was over there? 
FIGURES FROM NORTHWESTERN MILLER 

All these figures are taken from a publication known as the 
Northwestern Miller, which gives the wheat reports as they 
come in. ; 

Those are some of the prices for the three years of the op- 
erations of the Fordney-McCumber Act. What were the prices 
during 1922, before the Fordney-McCumber Act became effec- 
tive? Bear in mind that the Fordney-McCumber Act went 
into effect in September, 1922. In January, 1922, the price of 
wheat was from $1.28 to $1.31 in Minneapolis, and in Winnipeg 
it was $1.08. In other words, wheat was 20 cents higher in 
January, 1922, in the United States than it was in Canada. 
In April, 1922, before the present tariff went into effect, the 
price of wheat in Minneapolis ranged from $1.29 to $1.52, 
while in Winnipeg it was $1.20. Thus it was from 9 to 80 
cents higher in this country in April, 1922, before the Fordney- 
McCumber Act went into effect. 

In July, 1922, the price ranged from 20 to 85 cents higher 
in this country than it did in Canada, and almost immediately 
after the act went into effect, as shown by the reports of the 
Northwestern Miller, the price in this country became less 
than it was in Canada. 

I do not cite this to show you or to undertake to prove 
to you that the Fordney-MeCumber Tariff Act reduced the 
price of wheat. What I mean to do is to demonstrate that 
it has practically no effect whatever on the wheat market, 
and for every day that you can show me that the price of 
wheat in Canada has been less than it has been in the United 
States, I can show you two days on which it has been more 
in Canada than in the United States, since the enactment of 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. [Applause.] 

Now, that is true. Why is it true? It is true because the 
United States of America produces a surplus of wheat. The 
United States of America produces a surplus of cotton. The 
United States of America produces a surplus of corn and pro- 
duces a surplus of practically every staple farm commodity. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. In a moment. 

You might just as well attempt to dam the Mississippi River 
with toothpicks as to undertake to lift the price of farm prod- 
ucts generally through the medium of a tariff. 

Mr. BROWNING. Is it not a fact that corn is now higher 
in Canada than in Iowa? 

Mr. JONES. I have not looked up the statistics lately. But 
the point is this: An effort has been made to satisfy the 
western farmer. The President went out with his retinue 
and took with him also his warmth of personality and an 
air of bland confidence gained by rubbing shoulders with big 
business men. He went to Chicago. I can imagine him 
saying to himself, “I will go out and tell these farmers that 
they do not need anything. I will tell them of the wealth 
of this wonderful country. I will tell them they are just as 
prosperous as the Aluminum Trust. I will wave the magic 
wand, and everything will be lovely.” They had been fed on 
that line of dope so much, however, that they did not fall for 
it this time. He told them that the tariff does not do them any 
harm; that they do not pay more than 2 or 8 per cent on what 
they purchase. 

THOUSANDS OF ARTICLES COYERED BY THE TARIFF 


That would seem strange in view of the fact that here are 
thousands of articles in the tariff law, covering practically 
everything that the farmer eats and wears and everything 
that goes into the making of thé machinery he uses, although 
technically farm machinery is on the free list. Practically 
everything has a tariff duty of from 10 to 100 per cent on it. 
It would seem that a man would be insulting the intelligence 
of any people to tell them they are paying only 2 per cent or 
3 per cent when they are paying from 10 per cent to 100 per 
cent. Some one evidently furnished the President those figures, 
and in the press of other matters he did not have time to 
properly analyze them. Perhaps he was too busy preparing his 
speech to the big business men of New York to give much time 
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to his farmer speech. The trouble with the situation is that 
practically everything that the farmer has to buy has been 
placed on the protected list, and the farmer must buy in a 
protected market. He must sell in a market where his surplus 
falls into the lap of the world market and the price is governed 
largely by the world market. 

I want simply to add a word in this connection about the 
way the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill affects the farmer. I 
want to call your attention to this provision of the law which 
the Republicans claim puts the farmer’s machinery on the free 
list. Here is paragraph 1504 of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act, which placed plows, harrows, and so forth on the free list 
but leaves the component parts of those articles on the pro- 
tected list. Therefore the farmer gets practically no benefit 
from it. It is only necessary to call the attention of the farmer 
to the fact that he pays two or three times as much for his 
farm machinery now as he did a few years ago before we had 
this famous free list, 

The stock reply to the proposition that the farmer is in- 
jured by the tariff is, We have put farm machinery on the 
free list.” But in that free list provision there is another 
joker. It names certain articles that go on the free list, but 
winds up with this proviso: 


Provided, That no article specified by name under Title I shall be 
free of duty under this paragraph. ` 


Now, Title I contains the whole list of tariff-coyered articles, 
including practically everything that the farmer uses. In 
other words, they put the articles on the free list unless they 
are on the dutiable list, and they are practically all on the 
dutiable list. Some articles are placed on the free list without 
restrictions. Included in these are mosses, sea weeds, turtles, 
Chinese joss sticks, and human skeletons. The farmer may 
purchase any of these without paying any tariff whatever to 
the manufacturer. 

NOT A YREP TRADER 


I am not a free trader. I believe in a reasonable tariff. 
I believe that a tariff for revenue should be levied on every 
article coming into the customhouse from which revenue may 
be derived, on basic or raw products, as well as the finished 
article, Whatever tariff is levied should be uniform. No 
favorites should be played. However, when a tariff of 11 
cents per pound plus 55 cents is placed on aluminum, which 
is used in the manufacture of hospital utensils and kitchen 
utensils, and in practically all of the machinery and in almost 
everything made of metal in the American home, although the 
labor cost is shown to be but a very small percentage of that 
amount, do you think that that tariff schedule is too high? 

When the President speaks, with all the power with which 
his great office is clothed, his utterances naturally receive re- 
spectful consideration and much attention. I like to think that 
there is something about the Presidency of the United States 
that will sober a man into responsibility and will cause him to 
say, My country first, no matter what the effect may be upon 
my party.” 

THE PRESIDENT HAS THB ONLY NATIONAL VOICE it 

I like to believe that when we call a man to the responsi- 
bilities of the greatest office in the world, the one carrying 
more prestige and power than that of any king that ever 
reigned in regal splendor, that he will rise to the dignity of 
the finest type of Americanism and act from motives of pure 
patriotism. The President has the only national voice. He 
always commands the front page. Out in the great open spaces 
are silent, toiling millions who have no way of making them- 
selves heard. What a great opportunity and a great responsi- 
bility are his! But when the President goes out to Chicago and 
tells those people that they pay only 2 or 3 per cent, one is sur- 
prised—surprised that the President could be led into making 
such a statement. 

What are the real rates on some of these articles in the tariff 
act? I find that on saddles there is a duty of 35 per cent, on 
baling wire 30 per cent, on chains 30 per cent, on saws 30 per 
cent, on shovels 30 per cent, on scythes 30 per cent, on hard- 
ware and harness 85 per cent, on copper and brass 48 per cent, 
on aluminum kitchen utensils about 70 per cent, cutlery from 
40 to 60 per cent, on furniture from 25 to 50 per cent, and on 
buttons 25 per cent. His statement therefore appears remark- 
able. You know they put a duty of 25 per cent on buttons, and 
if the “ one-gallus man” tries to beat it by using nails for buttons 
they get him again, for they put a duty of 20 per cent on nails, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman has spoken of the 
tariff on buttons. Is it not a fact that the tariff on pearl but- 
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tons was passed a few years ago for the benefit of only one 
county in Iowa, and that all the rest of Iowa is made the victim 
for the benefit of that one county? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; and all the States surrounding Iowa are 
made the victims as well. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman state whether there 
is any tariff on hides and what that tariff is? 

Mr.'JONES. I wish to say to my friend from Texas that 
there is no tariff on hides. Perhaps it is because that is some- 
thing the farmer grows. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JONES. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would ask the gentleman to insert in his 
statement what the President said in Chicago and not what the 
gentleman construes he said. 

Mr. JONES. I think I have stated the substance of what 
the President said, and that is bad enough, I would not care 
to encumber the Recorp with as many misleading conclusions 
as were in that speech, at least not in connection with my own 
speech, since I am trying to give the real facts. Howeyer, I 
am perfectly willing to have it go into the Recorp if the gentle- 
man wants to place it there. I am sorry the President's statis- 
tician was so careless with his figures, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. . ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is my colleague informed as to 
whether or not the President, in his speech at Chicago, under- 
took to show that living expenses had decreased during his 
administration, and to sustain same quoted, as he did in his 
New York speech, wholesale prices rather than retail prices? 

Mr. JONES. I think not, for the New York World took him 
severely to task for doing so. The World showed clearly that 
while the President by using wholesale figures had attempted 
to prove that living costs had gone down during his adminis- 
tration, that if he had used retail figures it would have shown 
gradual advances. As the World says, the average consumer 
purchases at retail, not at wholesale. 

How any man whether he is President of the United States 
or whether he is a plain citizen, with articles paying rates from 
10 to 100 per cent, can hope to carry conviction with the state- 
ment that a man pays only 144 to 3 per cent under such levies, 
is more than I can fathom. Any man who attempts to do that 
pays little tribute to the intelligence of the American farmers, 
{Applause.] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
tleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. JONES. I will yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not think the gentleman 
from Texas should show so much surprise at these conflicting 
statements by leading Republicans as to the benefit the tariff 
gives to the farmer, and if he will permit me in his time I 
would like to read a statement I put in the RECORD several years 
ago when this question was a real issue and being discussed : 


In 1910 the Republicans, through a special Senate committee, were 
forced to admit the fraud and deception they had practiced on the 
farmers by a tariff on agricultural products in their report and through 
their campaign textbook, as follows: The tariff on the farmers’ prod- 
ucts, such as wheat, corn, rye, barley, cattle, and other livestock, did 
not and could not in any way affect the prices of these products.” 
On this committee was Chairman Gallinger; Senator Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Crawford, of South Dakota; Smoor, of Utah; and McCumber, 
of North Dakota, Their report on the effect of the tariff on agricul- 
tural products was unanimons. 

On the 22d of June, 1909, in answer to the question whether he 
believed that the duty on wheat affected the price of wheat, Mr. Crm- 
MISS. Republican, of Iowa, said: “I do not; and it is idle for even 
an enthusiast to assert that the price of these products is directly 
affected by the protective tariff.” 

On the 2d of August, 1909, Mr. Bristow, Republican, of Kansas, 
said: “We raise far more wheat, corn, cattle, and hogs than we 
consume, and the result is that the farmer can not be protected by a 
tariff, because the price of his produce is fixed by the world market.” 

Senator McCumber, whose name the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill 
of 1922 bears, and which carries a tariff on wheat of 80 cents per 
bushel. said, on June 22,1909: “The wheat acreage of to-day is produc- 
ing a surplus of wheat, which must be thrown into the world’s market, 
thereby keeping down the price of the home product, tariff or no tariff.” 

Now comes Senator Gooprne, Republican, of Idaho, in the Conares- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 4220, February 22, 1923, trying to fool the farmer 
again in the face of the figures given out by the Department of Agri- 
culture under Secretary Wallace, as shown in the above table. He says: 
“Some branches of agriculture have been materially benefited through 
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a protective tariff, The emergency tariff bill was a godsend to them; 
it was a lifesaver. The permanent tariff bill has also been a mighty 
factor in helping some branches of agriculture. Even the wheat grower 
has been materially benefited, for he has received anywhere from 20 
to 30 cents a bushel more for his wheat since the emergency tariff 
bill was passed than the Canadian farmer has received.” 


So the gentleman will see that Republicans do not agree on 
the benefits which go to the farmers under the tariff, and he 
will see also that their statements are so conflicting that some- 
times they both can not be the truth. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. I thank the gentleman, and I compliment him 
on catching eyen a part of those Republicans telling the truth 
for once. 

Now, I just want to say that I have here some statements 
from Senator Carrer, of Kansas, which “let the cat out of the 
bag.” The administration has fooled the farmer just about as 
long as they can fool him, and these Republicans from the farm- 
ing sections must get some other excuse. Senator Carrer, than 
whom there is no more stalwart and regular Republican and one 
whom, I am told, stands close to the throne, gives utterance to 
the following: 


Unless he [the farmer] is enabled to put his price up it will not be 
long before he will be demanding a reduction of the protective tariff, 
which keeps up the price of the manufactured articles he consumes. 


This statement appeared under date of November 29, 1923, 
while this fine tariff was in effect. He goes on to say: 


As a seller he—the farmer—must compete in world markets; as 
a buyer he must buy in a protected home market. As a seller he must 
take the world price; as a buyer he must pay the American pro- 
tected price. It is absurd to assume that the farmer will long 
remain content at such a disadvantage. He demands readjustment. 


This is dated November 29, 1925, while this fine, new tariff 
law is in effect. If he has such a great advantage and such 
fine and rosy prosperity as Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
United States, depicted in his Chicago speech, then Senator 
Capper, who represents the great farming Commonwealth of 
Kansas, does not know what he is talking about. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield four 
additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES. I have a clipping to the same effect from a 
Speech of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Bores], who also 
registers a threat as to what the farmer is going to do if 
they do not quit wiping their feet on him. All of these men, 
and all of them stalwart Republicans, will tell you that they 
have been trampling on the farmer and are doing it to-day, 
and they also state that he buys in a protected market and 
must sell in a free market and that conditions have become 
almost unbearable, 

The farmers generally are beginning to realize this. 
Recently the Corn Belt and executive committees of the Ameri- 
can Council of Agriculture in joint session passed a resolu- 
tion which included the following: 


We do not concede that the existing Fordney-McCumber Act is of 
great benefit to agriculture as a whole, * * * On the con- 
trary, the staggering burdens imposed upon the consumers of the 
country through this act fall as heavily upon the farmer as upon 
any other class; on the one hand, the farmer pays his full share 
of the heavy tariff tribute upon practically everything he buys, 
while, on the other hand, the price of his great surplus commodities 
is fixed in the world markets. * If the existing tariff is 
such a boon to agriculture, then how can the fact be explained 
that, although the tariff has been in operation for five years, agri- 
culture is at this hour straggling on the brink of complete collapse? 


Inasmuch as this meeting was held soon after the Presi- 
dent's speech, it is evidently made in reply to that speech. 

Why, when the farmer gets up in the morning—and while 
I say the farmer, it is also true of every consumer—he puts on 
his clothes and finds that his clothing, his underwear, his 
shirt, his buttons, his socks,-and his pocketknife are taxed by 
the tariff law. He sits down to the table, and he finds that 
the knives and forks which he uses have a levy of 16 cents 
apiece, and that the dishes he uses, the table itself, and the 
chair in which he sits have been increased in price by the 
tariff. Then the bread knife, the cake knife, and everything 
that is used around the kitchen are increased in the same 
way. The furniture and the linens and all of the things that 
are essential around the home are taxed. He goes out to his 
barn, and he finds his harness and various items that enter 
into farm machinery and practically everything he uses on the 
farm have a levy from 10 to 80 per cent. Everything from the 
alarm clock that awakens him in the morning to the covering that 
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he pulls over him at night Is thus increased in price, while the 
prices of his own products remain below the cost of production. 


A EBASON FOR TARIFF LEVIES 


There must have been some reason for those levies. If they 
do not raise the price, then they have no purpose. If a 50 
per cent tariff does not enable the American manufacturer to 
get a higher price for his products, then why put it 50 per 
cent, why not put it 10 per cent or 15 per cent, or why not 
abolish it altogether? 

Is it not absurd for a man, even for a President, to go out 
and talk to a bunch of farmers and say, “ Boys, we have levied 
a tariff here that contains several thousand different items that 
you use, tariff schedules ranging from 10 per cent to 100 per 
cent and above, but, boys, on the things that you use, it will 
not cost you over 2 per cent.” In fact, he figured around and 
juggled figures until he finally told them it might cost them 
not more than 144 per cent. 

The President made a two-hour speech, but no one of his 
party has had the temerity to have it inserted in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, or if it has been done I do not know of it. 
They do not seem to be very proud of that speech. Almost 
always when a President goes out and makes a set speech some 
one of his partisan followers rises in his place and with pride 
swelling in his breast says, “I ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s address be inserted in the Recoxp for the informa- 
tion of the country.” But that has not been done at this time. 

Immediately after the President made this speech they had a 
contest for the presidency of the American farm organization, 
and what action did they take? They elected by 2 to 1 a 
man who was opposed to the policies outlined by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, showing they did not approve of the 
kind of speech he made there. [Applause.] They evidently 
did not believe his figures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. ; 2 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the preceding gentleman was too decent to tell 
you the reason for the extortionate tariff on the farmer. It is 
a very simple proposition. It comes around on election day 
and it is known as the Republican National Committee campaign 
fund. [Laughter.] 

This is a big-business administration, neither pure nor simple. 
The old reactionary battle cry was “ Keep polities out of busi- 
ness,” and now we find big business in polities with both feet 
and all hands. 

Profits piled on profits form its political ereed. International 
accord and domestic comfort must make way for dividends. 

Here are the expanding tire companies sicking the faithful 
Hoover on the British lion just when they are about to inflate 
prices. They want an alibi to gouge the public, so they bark 
at the East India rubber planter, whose Empire protects him 
better than the Napoleonic sphinx of the White House who 
campaigned on the back of a cow protects our farmers. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Hoover is the right man in the right place, a go-getter, a 
calliope, and a limelight rolled in one. In 1923 he issued a 
misleading bulletin concerning the sugar supply and the sugar 
profiteers made money out of the pennies of American families, 
As a magazine writer once said. The pennies of the millions 
make the millions of the few.” That is unadulterated stand- 
pat Republicanism. 

The British Government put on the Stevenson restriction plan 
to conserve the supply of rubber and to save their planters 
from bankruptcy. It was not done to gouge American manu- 
facturers, for British manufacturers as well were affected 
by it. 

Let us see how badly some American manufacturers have 
suffered by it. The Goodyear Tire Co. in 1920, before restric- 
tion, faced a $34,000,000 defieit. In 1924, after two years of 
restriction, it made $17,000,000 in six months, € 

The Firestone Rubber Co. in 1921 reported a profit of $1,250,- 
000 and in 1925 a profit of $13,000,000. 

Mr. Harvey Firestone ought to send some complimentary bal- 
loon tires to the British colonial office instead of firing a couple 
of congressional popguns at it. 

This last blast of Hoover's is propaganda, plus. On the 
front page he attacks Great Britain, and on the financial 
pages the trade writes solemnly of increased prices. On the 
cover is the propaganda; on the inside are the works. The 
whole automobile trade expects higher prices. The tire com- 
panies intend to take from the consumer what they would 
otherwise saye by tax reduction. 
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The price of erude rubber has little to do with the increase 
except to furnish an excuse for extortion. A tire that cost 
$23 before restriction and had $2 worth of rubber in it now 
costs $40 with $5 worth of rubber in it. 

The House investigating committee will ery Stop thief” at 
the British while our own business leaders do their pilfering un- 
disturbed. Why try to legislate for Great Britain when we 
can not legislate for ourselves. [Laughter and applause.] ‘ 

Congress, instead of going into the neighboring State of 
Pennsylvania to force the coal people to do something for the 
consumers, is using a long-distance telescope to investigate the 
rubber plantations of the East Indies. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Anyway, the British restriction scheme ends February 1, 
and then comes the newly organized New York rubber ex- 
change with an artificial gambling control of rubber. That 
is one trouble with us—the gambler in commodities who plays 
the middle against both ends. Let Hoover curb him. 
{Langhter.} 

It may be that this committee is to get data together so 
that Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, representing the 
United States, may file a bill of complaint in the World Court 
against Great Britain because of the British rubber restric- 
tion plan, and then Great Britain, with Sir Robert Horn as 
counsel, will file a counter claim against our tariff, You can 
imagine who will get the judgement and how much it will be. 

If we men from the city and you from the country would 
get together and protect the producer and the consumer from 
the speculator, we would serve our country better than by 
fighting about moral issues that have only a very remote 
effect on the hereafter. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] 15 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, it will surprise many to learn 
that the French tariff act of 1922 contains a most drastic 
provision which is extremely harassing and offensive to 
American manufacturers. This impertinent law requires Amer- 
ican manufacturers and producers, shippers and consignors to 
throw their books open to the agents of the French Treasury 
Department and permit an inspection of books, papers, records, 
accounts, documents, or correspondence pertaining to the mar- 
ket value or elassification of merchandise exported to France, 
and further provides that if any such manufacturer or pro- 
ducer, shipper, or consignor refuses to permit such inspection 
of private papers by the hirelings of a foreign Government, 
the secretary of the French Treasury is authorized to prohibit 
the importation of such American manufactures and products. 

You can easily imagine how offensive to national self-respect 
such a law must be. But the iniquity does not end there. 
You will be surprised to learn that the French Government 
has authorized its consuls to address an elaborate question- 
naire to business houses in their respective districts as a 
further check upon the data collected by its inquisitors. 

Not only that, but yeu will be surprised to learn that exten- 
sive advertising space is purchased and taken up in our large 
city dailies and even in country newspapers inviting the em- 
ployees of houses engaged in foreign export to betray the 
secrets of their masters—all ostensibly done to prevent smug- 
gling or undervaluations. 

It seems like a dream that red-blooded American manufac- 
turers and producers should put up with this sort of espionage 
and violation of our autonomy as a Nation. 

Well, it is a dream! They do not have to put up with such 
espionage for a single day. They do not have to endure this 
supreme test of their patience and self-respect for a single 
hour, for such a law does not exist in the French statutes. 

In all that I have said I haye simply been paraphrasing one 
of our own laws. Sad to relate, we ourselves are the offenders. 
The Fordney-McCumber tariff law of 1922 is the law I refer 
to. In all I have said I only substituted France for the United 
States as the offender and hope in doing so I have aroused your 
resentment sufficiently to make you realize the painful effect of 
“putting the shoe on the other foot.” 

While France is the sufferer from this iniquitous statute 
other nations likewise endure the impertinence under protest. 
The fifth congress of Scandinavian nations, composed of mer- 
ehants of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, unanimously adopted 
a resolution protesting against the appointment of American 
Treasury agents to inspect their books for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the prices they received for their goods and their 
methods of production. 

A law such as this not only tends to make us hated and 
despised but prompts reprisal and endangers our cordial rela- 
tions with the civilized nations of the world. 

Our consuls and diplomatic agents are doing the best they 
can to apologize for this offensive legislation. They may hold 
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off reprisals, but eventually the patience of our customers will 
be exhausted. It is not a proper subject for diplomatic settle- 
ment. It is up to Congress. 

This absurd statute, so offensive to other nations, is also a 
burden upon ourselves. It is expensive to enforce and entails 
a heavy raid upon our Treasury in maintaining an army of 
Treasury agents to carry out a complicated system of world- 
wide espionage. A decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind and an intelligent concern for our own best interests 
require that this impertinent statute should be repealed. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. TUCKER, Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Recorp an article by Bentley W. Warren 
on the subject of amendments to the Constitution. The mat- 
ter was under discussion the other day, and I think this article 
would be useful. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Would it not be agreeable to the gentle- 
man to make his request in the House. I shall be obliged to 
object to it in committee. If the gentleman makes it in the 
House, personally I will have no objection. 

Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman puts me in a hole, and I 
recognize it. I will withdraw the request. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I listened with a 
great deal of interest to the speech this afternoon of my col- 
league [Mr, Jones] in which he points out the fallacy of the 
contention that the high tariff rates in the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law afford any relief to the farmers. When this act was 
under consideration in the House in 1922 I made a few remarks 
under the head of “ Welding the wooden handle to the silyer 
spoon.” The subject and title were suggested to me by wit- 
nessing the way that the Representatives of the industrial East 
pulled the wool over the eyes of the Representatives from the 
West and secured outrageously high rates on manufactured 
goods by deluding them with a high tariff on agricultural 
products. 

In that speech I made this observation: 


At the present time it must be admitted that the leaders of the 
Republican Party are under the impression, and perbaps correctly so, 
that the western farmers have embraced the doctrine of high protec- 
tion more strongly than ever before. It must be confessed that they 
seem to bave forgotten for the moment, at least, the iniquities of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, and therefore some Representatives 
from the Western States, such as our amiable and genial friend from 
Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], appear to be willing to stand for almost 
any rate of high protection on manufactured goods provided they can 
get certain farm products protected. During the speech of Mr, 
TrincHer last Saturday the following colloquy occurred between him 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapwar]: 

“Mr. Treapway. Will the gentleman yield? 

„Mr. Trxcuer. | will be glad to yield, because I think you are one 
of the gentlemen I want to yield to. 

“Mr. Tarapway. In view of the gentleman's information as to the 
need of a duty on hides, does he go to the extent of a compensatory 
duty on manufactures? 

“Mr. TINCHER, Absolutely; and I will say the gentleman has gone 
to the extent of a duty on manufactured products, and that is the 
reason I am a protectionist. But you can not go too far with a 
westerner.” 

Well, the West was pretty well united in 1912 in its opinion that 
the Payne-Aldrich bill went entirely too far, and I am of the opinion 
that when they begin to realize fully the iniquities of this bill, its 
monopoly fostering features, its solicitude for big corporations, we 
will see whether a westerner can go too far in burdening the backs 
of his people with high protection. 

And then the colloquy continued further: 

“Mr. Treapway. I want to interrupt the gentleman in order to 
rcongratulate him on his fairness, 

“Mr, Tincuer. And I will say to the gentleman that I want, if he 
votes for a duty on hides, to congratulate him on his fairness." 

There we have It, a regular Gaston-Alphonse performance, a com- 
plete agreement between New England and Kansas. And I imagine 
when we take up the hide amendment Mr. TINCHER will arise and 
say, Lou go first, my dear Mr. Treadway, with your duty on shoes, 
and be sure you make it high enough.” And then Mr, Treapway 
will say, “Oh, no, my dear Mr. Tixcuer, I wait your distinguished 
consideration; you go first with your duty on hides.” 

But, gentlemen of the House, I do not believe that this honeymoon 
between the big manufacturing Interests of the East and the farmers 
of the West will long continue. I do not believe this welding of the 
wooden handle to the silver spoon will work, The western farmer is 
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bound to find out, before very many months have passed, that he is 
not benefited by high and unreasonable tarif duties on manufactured 
products. 


And it seems my prediction has come true. 

There was a conference out in Iowa a few days ago in 
which I think was very clearly expressed the fact that the 
farmers of Iowa have found out and realize and admit that 
they were not benefited by those unreasonable rates in the 
Fordney-McCumber law. Let us see who attended that con- 
vention, and see whether or not it was representative. I 
received this morning a copy of the resolutions adopted at 
that convention, and the document starts out by telling us 
who it was who composed the conference and for the informa- 
tion of the House I shall read it: 


On December 21 and 22 the Corn Belt committee and the executive 
committee of the American Council of Agriculture held a joint session 
at Des Moines, Iowa. These committees represent every farm organi- 
zation of consequence in the great Corn Belt States, with an aggre- 
gate membership of approximately a million farmers. At the con- 
clusion of the two-day session the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 


Then follow the resolutions in detail. 

They are rather long and I am not going to undertake at 
this time to read them all because to do so would occupy 
more time than has been yielded me, but I do want to read 
one or two of the prominent paragraphs in those resolutions. 
It is interesting reading, I assure you. 

Here is one: 


We do not concede that the existing Fordney-McCumber Act is of 
great benefit to agriculture as a whole. 


That is in direct reply to the contention made by President 
Coolidge in a speech to the Farm Bureau Federation meeting 
which was held in Chicago early in last December. Then the 
resolution goes on— 


On the contrary, the staggering burdens imposed upon the con- 
sumers of the country through this act fall as heavily upon the 
farmer as upon any other class; on the one hand, the farmer pays 
his full share of the heavy tariff tribute upon practically everything 
he buys, while, on the other hand, the price of his great surplus 
commodities is fixed in the world markets. 


* * * $ * * * 


If the existing tarif is such a boon to agriculture, then how can 
the fact be explained, that, although the tariff has-been in operation 
for five years, agriculture Is at this hour straggling on the brink 
of complete collapse. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
man yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If what the framers of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law said then was true, why do they 
not now raise the tariff on agricultural products again and 
make Iowa prosperous? 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. Yes; if there was any logic in the 
original argument, that would be the way to do, but they can 
not fool the Iowa farmer any longer by doing that. He knows 
that high tariff rates on farm products, of which this country 
exports a large surplus, are ineffective and de more harm than 
good. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. How does the gentleman know that they 
can not fool the Iowa farmer any longer? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am going by what they say. They 
certainly are expressing themselves very plainly at the present 
time, as I want to establish by reading another paragraph to 
the House. 

Mr. WEFALD. I just want to remark that the State of Min- 
nesota is in the same position, and they have fooled the farmers 
of Minnesota time and again, and they may do it again. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. They may do it, but I have more 
doubts about it now than I have had for some time. Let me 
read this other paragraph: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


In this connection, and with a degree of amusement which shows 
that despite our tragic condition we still have a sense of humor left, we 
note that the new measure sponsored by Secretary Jardine is to prove 
a means of salvation to the farmer by supplying him with a new and 
expert fund of information about the mysteries of cooperative market- 
ing. And in these premises we desire to assure the Secretary that it 
is not information we need, but a fair price. As a matter of fact, we 
never had so much information in our lives—it is about all that we 
have left. But we wonder if when the Fordney-McCumber bill was 
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under debate in Congress some one had moved to submit a bureau of 
information whether this would have been satisfactory to industrial 
New England. 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I wonder what 
effect those resolutions had on the Iowa delegation in Con- 
gress. But on that point we are not left long in doubt, for we 
are told what effect it had in one of the prominent daily 
papers which reported the meeting and the resolutions. Here 
is what the newspaper article says: 


There was a general feeling to-day that the purpose for which the 


entire Iowa congressional delegation had been called bome was satis- 
fied. This purpose was twofold; to imbue them with the fighting 
spirit of their constituents, and to administer to the delegation a sound 
spanking for bowing under the administration yoke. The delegation 
responded like a race horse shot full of dope and pranced back to 
Washington, hurling defiance at the White House and grim threats 
against a tariff with which they found no fault when it passed 
Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, the Democratic side of this House stands 
ready to give the farmers relief by repealing that iniquitous 
high tariff law [applause on Democratic side], and if the Iowa 
delegation is in good faith, and if other gentlemen on the 
Republican side are in good faith in their denunciation of this 
iniquitous law, let them join the Democrats at this session and 
give the people relief. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

What good does it do the southern farmer to produce seven or 
eight million bales of cotton more than is needed in the United 
States if he can not sell it for at least a fair profit? 

What good does it do the West to produce more corn and 
wheat and hogs and cattle than is needed in the United States 
if the surplus of these products ean not find a market? 

It does no good. Indeed, the surplus becomes a millstone 
around the farmer's neck and drags him down to economic 
ruin. 

The mystery to me is that the administration in a time like 
this, when we have grown to be the world’s creditor nation 
and when it is more important than ever before that there be 
a free exchange of goods and commodities between the nations 
of the world, will still insist on the preservation of these high 
and unreasonable tariff rates. 

This Government needs again to emphatically affirm the 
principle that the Government has no moral right to lay trib- 
ute on one group of its citizens for the benefit of another group. 

This Congress should repeal the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law which levies these tributes and write one more moderate 
and reasonable in its rates and better suited to do equity and 
justice to both producers and consumers. 

There will be no real relief until that is done. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I am fortunate in being privileged to follow my 
distingnished colleague [Mr. Brack of Texas] who has just 
addressed you. It gives me the advantage of the fine spirit 
of enthusiasm with which his address was greeted. He very 
clearly pointed out how the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 
victimizes the farmer for the benefit of the eastern manufac- 
turer. He analyzed the call for agricultural relief that now is 
coming from Iowa and other Western States, and traced their 
troubles to the Republican policy of protection, which the 
farmers of Iowa have been foolishly following in the past. 

The debate this afternoon has been of great interest. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Brack] very appropriately 
referred to the fact that our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce is at this very moment investigating the British 
rubber monopoly and the Brazilian coffee monopoly. Its efforts 
are being spurred on by Secretary Hoover, with tears stream- 
ing down his face and loud cries for relief for the American 
consumer, the victim of these two foreign monopolies. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce may capture these two 
monopolies. I hope they may be able to absolutely destroy 
them. I wish that private monopoly everywhere could be 
destroyed; but I hope they will not spend all their time chas- 
ing these monopolies that are beyond the reach of the legis- 
lative power and beyond the power of the courts of the United 
States. I urge Secretary Hoover, and through him his chief, 
not to allow their attention to be wholly distracted by this 
holiday hunt of these terrible octopi or octopuses abroad. 
[Laughter.] I invite them to cast their eyes about themselves 
here in the United States and find some of the monopolies run- 
ning around almost between their legs, and over whom they 
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will fall if they do not mind, while they are straining their 
vision with the telescope seeking to discern the lineaments of 
these forelgn monsters. 

It will not even require a telescope, nor a microscope, but 
only two good, clear, every-day eyes for these hunters to discover 
many forms of monopoly all about them. The committee will 
never make a thorough investigation of the British raw-rubber 
monopoly nor of the Brazilian coffee monopoly, and if it should 
the Congress of the United States has no power to correct their 
abuses except through ruinous retaliatory measures. But the 
committee could investigate rubber companies in the United 
States, but it will not. It could investigate their prices for 
automobile tires, but it will not. It could investigate how much 
they raise the price of tires to the American consumer and lay 
the blame upon British raw rubber, but it will not. It could 
inyestigate trade and price agreements in the American rubber 
trade, but it will not. It could investigate and recommend 
measures to correct abuses from which American consumers are 
suffering, but it will not. It will not investigate monopoly here 
at home. It will not recommend action here, where action 
could be had. The Republican President and Republican Con- 
gress could take off the 10 per cent tariff on rubber tires and 
really reduce the price of tires to American consumers, but they 
will not. The tire manufacturers will not let them. The Re- 
publican administration and the Republican Congress are so 
busy looking for monopoly abroad that they will not see the 
monopolies all about them, and if they should see them they 
will neither hinder, check, nor destroy them. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the Clerk to read as a preliminary to 
5 remarks a newspaper clipping under date of December 18, 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


{From the Washington Times, December 18, 1924] 


Suake-ur Near IN 'THREB OFFICES—COOLIDGE Is To MAKE SHIFTS OP 
Tantrr, TRADE, AND SHIPPING BOARD MEMBERS 


President Coolidge is planning a thorough shake-up and house clean- 
ing in three of the big independent offices of the Government, it was 
learned to-day. 

The offices In question are those in which most of the friction and 
the opposition to his policies have originated during his incumbency 
of the White House, They are: 


OPPOSED HIs PLANS 


1. The United States Tariff Commission, which embarrassed the 
President during the recent campaign by the method in which it 
handled its investigation of the sugar tariff, and the membership of 
which has been hopelessly out of harmony for some time; 

2. The Federal Trade Commission, which likewise caused embarrass- 
ment during the campaign through publication of a report on the 
aluminum holdings of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon; and 

3. The United States Shipping Board, which hag been a storm center 
ever since the war, and which recently has given indications of a desire 
to ignore a gentlemen's agreement entered into with the President last 
spring whereby the Emergency Fleet, Corporation was to be given a 
free hand in the operation of the American merchant marine. 

RECONSTRUCTION LOOKED FOR 


A complete renovation and reconstruction of the three agencies is in 
prospect. Personnel and administrative functions alike are due for 
rehabilitation. 

In the Tariff and Federal Trade Commissions the President can make 
his alterations by Executive order. In the case of the Shipping Board, 
legislation is necessary. 

Mr. Coolidge will seek for the Tariff Commission a personnel that is 
in entire harmony with the high protective tarif policy of the Repub- 
lican Party. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Gentlemen, you will observe that 
as long ago as December 18, 1924, the administration was giv- 
ing evidences of such a tangible and even public character that 
a newspaper man was able to discover them of its determina- 
tion to hamstring and if possible destroy, first, the Federal 
Trade Commission, next, to cripple the Tariff Commission and 
make it a servant of the Republican Party, and, next, to reor- 
ganize the United States Shipping Board. It was published and 
no public denial has ever come to my notice. The reasons 
ascribed at that time in this statement by the press were that 
these Government organizations had offended the President of 
the United States; offended him because during a Republican 
administration these supposedly independent agencies of the 
Government had seen fit to function under the law and under- 
took to perform the things which the law said they should 
perform. 

So I say that more than a year ago, immediately after the 
presidential election, after the present occupant of the White 
House was assured of his tenure for four years, he then set 
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on foot a deliberate plan—so this newspaper statement would 
indicate—to devitalize and devigorize and deflate these three 
agencies that had been set up for the protection of the great 
body of the American people. “Denature” has been sug- 
gested and “debilitate” also. I started to say “ dehydrate,” 
but the trouble about the use of that term is that because one 
of those agencies was trying to dehydrate some of the. water- 
swollen mergers that were being formed, it incurred the Presi- 
dent’s wrath. We shall presently see how the plan devised 
following the election has been and is being carried into exe- 
cution. On the 19th of November last the President of the 


United States made an address in New York. I speak respect- | 


fully of the President of the United States; whether the occu- 
pant of that office is of my political faith or not, whether his 
personality is pleasing to me or not, I want no one in this 
Chamber ever to think that I shall stand upon this floor and 


use the place given me here to speak disrespectfully of the | 


great position which the President of the United States occu- 
pies. But the President, while he is President, is responsible 
for his acts, and the humblest citizen, or the humblest Mem- 


ber of this House, when the President in the discharge of his | 


duty places himself in a position that is justly subject to cen- 
sure—the humblest Member, I say, on this floor has the right 
to call the attention of the public to that fact. 

The President in New York on November 19, 1925, in speak- 
ing of Government regulation and control of business—he was 
speaking in New York; he had a wonderfully sympathetic 
audience; I will not say it was a hand-picked audience, but 
it was at least a sympathetic audience—in speaking in New 
York of business and Government regulation said: 

Regulation has often become restriction, and inspection has too 
frequently been little less than obstruction. This was the natural re- 
sult of those times in the past when there were practices in business 
which warranted severe disapprobation. It was only natural that 
when these abuses were reformed by an aroused publie opinion a 
great deal of prejudice which ought to have been discriminating and 
directed only at certain evil practices came to include aimost the 
whole domain of business, especially where it had been gathered into 
large units. After the abuses bad been discontinued the prejudice re- 
mained to produce a large amount of legislation, which, however well 
meant in its application to trade, undoubtedly hampered but did not 
improve. 


Later on he said: 
Proper regulation and control are disagreeable and expensive. 


Ah, gentlemen, you will observe the language of the Presi- 
dent. “This was the natural result of those times.” What 
times? When? ‘To-day? No. When? In the future? No. 
It was the result “of those times in the past when there were 
practices in business which warranted severe disapprobation.” 

In other words, gentlemen of the committee, a fair conclu- 
sion from the words of the President is that the practices in 
the business world, that the customs obtaining amongst the 
great corporations of the land in the past presented evidence 
of being against the public interest. But to-day, the time with 
which the President ought to be concerned—the present and 
the future, not so much the past—to-day, in the time of the 
presenf, the conclusion is that all is well in the business world ; 
nothing wrong. 

The President speaks of these laws that were enacted in the 
past. The Federal Trade Commission was one of them that 
was established in the past. The Tariff Commission is an- 
other. But the President says that— 


after the abuses had been discontinued, the prejudice remained, to 
produce a large amount of legislation which, however well meant— 


He is charitable enough to admit that it was well meant— 
in its. application to trade undoubtedly hampered, but did not improve. 


What are these laws that hamper but did not improve? 
Why does not the President point them out and ask Congress to 
repeal them? Are they the laws against monopoly? Are they 
the laws establishing the Federal Trade Commission to control 
monopoly and expose and prosecute violations of the antitrust 
laws? Are they the laws establishing the Tariff Commission, 
whose recommendations to lower the tariff the President has 
ignored? Does the President think that the laws he says 
“hampered but did not improve” can in turn themselves be 
“hampered” by Executive interference into the agencies they 
established almost if not quite as effectually as by outright 
repeal of the laws themselves? 

Let us see what the President said a little further. He says: 


Undoubtedly if public vigilance were relaxed the generation to 
come— 
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Not the present generation, but the generation to come— 
might suffer a relapse. 


Now listen to the words of the President: 


But the present generation of business almost universally through- 
out its responsible organization and management has shown every 
disposition to correct its own abuses with as little intervention of the 
Government as possible. 


We are living in the golden age. Gentlemen, the wonderful 
period that distinguished the administration of Augustus is 
now upon us in America. The President says that in the past 
there were practices ou the part of these great business con- 
cerns which required Government control and Government reg- 
ulation, and he says tnat if public vigilance is relaxed the 
next generation might suffer a relapse, but that the present 
generation of business—and by business is meant big busi- 
ness—has shown every disposition to correct its own abuses 
with as little intervention of the Government as possible. If 
vigilance is necessary in the next generation, if business of the 
big variety was lawless in the past, why is vigilance not neces- 
sary to-day, now and always? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I want to ask the gentleman if it is 
a very good economic condition among business men when the 
purchasers of the National Cash Register Co., in order to evade 
the Ohio law, which requires them to capitalize that concern 
according to its actual value, and in order to float a lot of wa- 
tered stock, go to another State to incorporate. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank my colleague for his 
question and suggestion. It is a notorious fact that the incor- 
porators of the reorganized company left the home State and 
went to another to incorporate and inflate the stock of the com- 
pany. Later on I propose to refer to that matter in connection 
with some that are closely aHied to it. 

But it is a marvelous situation, gentlemen, that the past gen- 
eration of business was bad and that the next generation of 
business is going to be bad, unless the people and the Govern- 
ment are vigilant, yet the present generation of big business, 
the present generation of corporate greed has, by some strange 
process, received absolution for its sins and has come forth 
from the bath pure, spotless, and clean. 

I wonder if the President of the United States—when he 
was giving these certificates of good conduct to big business, 
when he said that the present generation of business was cor- 
recting its own abuses—had in mind the Aluminum Trust, 
against which the Federal Trade Commission had filed its 
report with the Department of Justice, and its.charges arraign- 
ing it as having violated a United States court decree repeat- 
edly and as to which his own Attorney General—former At- 
torney General Stone, appointed by President Coolidge, and 
later appointed by him and now serving as a judge on the 
Supreme Court bench—had in writing, in a very large measure, 
agreed with the findings of the Federal Trade Commission and 
said that the investigations of the Federal Trade Commission 
indicated that the Aluminum Trust—of which one of the 
President’s Cabinet, Secretary Mellon, is a large owner—had 
violated a solemn decree of court against it, not once but many 
times. [Applause.] 

I wonder if the President had that in mind when he sald 
that the present generation of business is correcting its own 
abuses. If the present generation of monopoly is correcting 
its own abuses, why was a court decree entered against the 
Aluminum Trust? After it was entered, why did the trust 
repeatedly violate it? I wonder if he had in mind that the 
new Attorney General, appointed from his own State, Attor- 
ney General Sargent, at the very moment he was speaking is 
supposed to have had the Aluminum Trust and the Federal 
Trade Commission’s report of its violations of law under in- 
vestigation. And the other day when in the Senate there was 
introduced a resolution for the investigation of the Aluminum 
Trust and the failure of the Federal Trade Commission as 
reorganized by the President to give its files to the Attorney 
General, the Department of Justice rushed into print and 
stated that although it had not completed its investigation of 
the aluminum company, it could be forecast that the report 
would be favorable. I wonder if the President could have 
been thinking of Secretary Mellon, who is generally regarded 
as being the dominant figure in the administration and the 
Aluminum Trust, of which he and family are the principal 
owners, when he said that. I wonder if the President now 
knows that prior to his speech the Federal Trade Commission 
as reorganized by him refused to give the Attorney General 
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access to files in the aluminum case. The Washington Star 
of Nóvember 27, 1925, says: 


BAY RULING DEFEATS ENDS OF JUSTICE—FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
MINORITY COMMENTS ON REFUSAL TO DISCLOSE FILES AND RECORDS 


Two members of the Federal Trade Commission, Thompson and 
Nugent, revealed to-day their objection to a majority decision refus- 
ing to give the Attorney General access to files and records which 
had been voluntarily delivered to it during an investigation, without 
the “ express consent“ of the respondent involved. The ruling which 
was effective January 16 and has been followed in a number of cases, 
was held by the dissenting commissioners to be against the public 
interest, not warranted by any provision of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, and tended to hinder, delay, and defeat the ends of 
justice. 

The rule was established when a majority of the commission voted 
not to give the then Attorney General Stone access to certain records 
concerning the Aluminum Co. of America in which Secretary Mellon 
was a stockholder. 


My friends, I wonder if the President had in mind, when he 
said that the present generation of big business is disposed to 
correct its own abuses, the merger of Armour & Co. with 
Morris & Co., two big packing concerns, which his Secretary of 
Agriculture permitted and approved; a merger of two sup- 
posedly competing concerns dealing in food that the people 
must buy, and cattle and hogs that the people must sell. 

I wonder if he bad in mind that after he had reorganized 
the Federal Trade Commission and within the last few months 
the press of this country has been filled with accounts of mer- 
gers and combinations of industrial and commercial concerns? 
I wonder if he knows, now, that since his reassurance to busi- 
ness in New York the press has carried notices of many more? 
I have before me clippings relating to the matter of oil, and 
those clippings show that the Standard Oil Co. of New York 
and the Magnolia Petroleum Co. of Texas have recently merged 
openly, swapping one share of stock of Magnolia for four cer- 

tifleates of Standard, and at the same time that the Standard 
Oil Co. has handed out a stock dividend of one new share 
for each four shares of old stock. 

Here are the press reports: 

OIL MERGER COMPLETED—STANDARD OF NEW YORK TAKES OVER MAGNOLIA 
PETROLEUM 


New York, December 19.—Stockholders of the Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. have been officially notified that the merger of that company into 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York has been consummated. The basis 
of the merger is four shares of Standard Oil Co. of New York for each 
share of Magnolia Petroleum or cash payment of $181.23 a share for 
Magnolia Petroleum. The right of the Magnolia stockholders to 
receive Standard Oil of New York shares expires on December 29. 

(By Associated Press) 
STANDARD OIL, NEW YORK, VOTES STOCK DIVIDEND—WILL ISSUE ONR 

SHARE FOR PACH FOUR SHARES HELD—CRANE co. ADDS TO BONUS— 

BROCKWAY PLANS MILON 


New York, December 24.—The Standard Oll Co. of New York to-day 
gave its stockholders a Christmas present by declaring a stock divi- 
dend of 25 per cent. In making the announcement the directors said: 

“The company will distribute on or about February 1 one share 
for each four shares of stock held by stockholders of record January 
15, and send checks for the value of fractional shares, based on the 
average stock-market price, exdividend, between January 15 and 
January 80. No fractional certificates will be issued.” 

This action follows the merger of the Magnolia Petroleum Co. into 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York by exchanging four shares of 
Standard oil for one of Magnolia, or a cash payment of $181.23 a 
share for Magnolia, 

The Standard Oil of New York stockholders recently increased 
its authorized capital from $235,000,000 to $875,000,000, consisting 
of 15,000,000 shares of $25 par value. 


MAGNOLIA CO, BOOSTS STOCK $200,000,000 


AUSTIN, December 23.—Permit was granted to-day by the secretary 
of State for increasing capital stock of the Magnolia Petroleum Co, 
of Dallas from $100,000 to $185,000,000, and for increasing capitel 
stock of the Magnolia Pipe Line Co., Dallas, from $50,000 to $24,000,- 
000, These companies paid in filing fees and franchise taxes more 
than $17,000. 


I wonder if the President knows that that merger violated 
judgments of the courts of our State of many years’ standing, 
excluding the Standard Oil Co. from Texas? 

I wonder if the President knows that there is now in 
preparation a further merger of the Standard Oil Co. with 
the Humble Oil Co. operating in Texas? Listen to this press 
clipping : 
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STANDARD GATHERING THEM IN 


According to a Wall street financial journal, the Standard Oil Co. 
of New York has decided to take over the Humble Oil Co. of Texas. 
It was just the other day that the Standard of New York absorbed 
the Magnolia Oil Co, of Texas, having a value of $300,000,000. Now, 
the Humble is going the same way, and stockholders in the Humble 
are to be offered one share of Standard for two shares of Humble 
stock, 


I wonder if the President knows that the “present genera- 
tion” of business is making another merger of the same kind? 
Here is a report from the press showing that the Pacifie Oil 
Co. in California has recently been merged with the California 
Standard, a merger of $800,000,000 capital. 


PACIFIC OIL JOINS CALIFORNIA STANDARD—$800,000,000 CONSOLIDATION 18 
ANNOUNCED BY DEFOREST AT N] YORK 

New York, December 24.—The merger of the Standard Ojl Co. of 
California and the Pacifc Oil Co., two of the largest members of the 
western oil group, subject to ratification by stockholders, was an- 
nounced to-night by Henry W. Deforest, chairman of the board of the 
Pacifie Oil Co. 

The consolidation will involve exchange of stock with a present mar- 
ket value of approximately $800,000,000. 


And here is still another: 
$200,000,000 INVOLVED IN OIL MERGER PLANS 


New Yorg, January 6.—Negotiations for a consolidation of Mid- 
Continent Oll companies, which will link the Waite Phillips, Simms 
Petroleum, and Barnsdall Corporations, are rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, with prospects that formal announcement of the plans will be 
made next week. 

The merger, which will be built around the Barnsdall Corporation 
as a nucleus, eventually may embrace five or six companies having com- 
bined assets of $200,000,000, Among the companies which may be 
drawn into the amalgamation are Skelley Oil, Independent Oil & Gas, 
and Texas Pacific Coal & Oil. 


I wonder if the President now knows that since he made that 
speech in the very city where he spoke—and perhaps the gen- 
tlemen who formed this merger were sitting in his audience— 
according to press reports, there is to be a merger of banks in 
New York with a capital of more than a Dillion dollars. 

Listen to the report: 


BILLION-DOLLAR MERGER OF BANKS IS PLANNED—NEW YORK INSTITUTIONS, 
IT IS SAID, WILL FIRST UNITE IN PAIRS—DILLON IS PRIME MOVER 


New Tonk, December 28.—A gigantic banking merger embracing 
several of the city’s largest banks, with combined resources in excess of 
a billion dollars, was reported in Wall Street to-day to be imminent, 
Several institutions were mentioned in various combinations. 

John McHugh, president of the Mechanics and Metals Bank, admitted 
to-night that negotiations were under way with the Chase National 
Bank looking to a merger which would have total resources of 
$900,000,000. 

The reported impending merger of these two institutions is said in 
Wall Street to be only the first in a series which will result in a super- 
bank. Clarence Dillon, head of the banking firm of Dillon, Read & Co., 
was prominently mentioned as the prime mover in the negotiations said 
to be now under way. 


And here is another: 


MERGER RUMORS GALORE—OIL FIRMS AND BANKS TALK OF COMBINATIONS 

New Tonk, December 80.— Wall Street is closing 1925 with a deluge 
of merger rumors affecting various industries and involving enormous 
sums of money. In addition to reported consolidations of several large 
New York banks, a combination of Pan-American Western Petroleum 
with General Petroleum Co, and the Texas Co„ with the Associated 
Oil Co., talk is heard that several independent steel companies in the 
Middle West will consolidate early next year. 


I wonder if these gentlemen and the President know that that 
sort of a merger—a merger of national banks—can only take 
place with the approyal of the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
subordinate, the Comptroller of the Currency, 

I wonder if the President knows that the General Electric 
Co., a member of the present generation of business, under date 
of January 4, according to press reports, bought seven new 
concerns and merged their identity with its own, operating in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan? 


[By the Associated Press! 


GENERAL BLECTRIC BUYS SEVEN CONCERNS—-MERGER OF SUPPLY 
INTO LAKE STATES BODY INVOLVES MILLIONS 


FIRMS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 4.—Acguisition by the General Electric 
Co. of seven supply concerns of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, in a deal 
involving several million dollars, was announced to-day by Louis Gries- 
serd, former president of the General Electric Co. of Cleveland and 
Akron, one of the companies involved, 
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I wonder if the President had in mind the $400,000,000 
merger of baking concerns, known as the Continental Baking 
Co., against which there was filed before he made the New 
York speech a complaint charging monopoly and against which 
there is now pending before the Federal Trade Commission 
another complaint as to its being in violation of the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts. 

A press report of January 4, 1926, says: 

[By the Associated Press] 


BAKERS FACE NEW MONOPOLY CHARGE—CONTINENTAL CORPORATION, LN 
ANSWER, DEFENDS ITS MERGER TRANSACTION 


A new complaint, alleging violation of the Clayton Act by the 
Continental Baking Corporation in acquiring control of more than a 
score of smaller bakeries throughout the country, has been served 
by the Federal Trade Commission. Filed December 19, it was made 
public to-day by attorneys for the corporation in presenting its answer, 
a denial that the merger bad effected a monopoly in the baking trade. 

The complaint, originally issued last October and revised to include 
several bakeries whose stock recently was obtained by the Continental 
Corporation, alleged that the consolidation acted to lessen competi- 
tion, restrain commerce, and to create a monopoly in bakery products. 
It cited the corporation to appear at a hearing before the commission 
next February 8. 


I wonder if he knows that only two days before this speech 
of his in New York the United Biscuit Co. gave public notice 
that it proposes to merge two great concerns, one in Chicago 
and one in St. Louis. 

Listen to this report: 

UNITED BISCUIT TO BUY TWO OTHER COMPANIES 


New York, November 17.—Organization of the United Biscuit Co., 
under the laws of Delaware, for the purpose of acquiring all the out- 
standing common stock of the Sawyer Biscuit Co., of Chicago, and the 
Union Biscuit Co., of St. Louis, was announced here to-day by Frazier & 
Co., investment bankers. 


I wonder if the President or his Attorney General knows that 
electric power companies are to form a combination. This is 
the statement in the press: 

VAST POWER UNITS IN 1928 COMBINE—PACIFIC COAST, TEXAS, CENTRAL 
STATES, AND NEW ENGLAND UTILITIES [INVOLVED 


CHC, January 4.—While the year 1925 saw rapid strides toward 
linking the “ power pools” of the country into a network of super- 
power systems spreading over all sections of the country, these accom- 
plishments seem dwarfed by expansion plans for 1926 and succeeding 
years. 

Through the medium of holding corporations, utilities operating on 
the Pacific coast, in Texas, Louisiana, up through the Central States, 
and over New England have been financially connected up under control 
from New York and Chicago offices. 


And here is another: 
MERGER UNDER WAY—SOUTHEASTERN POWER CO, AFTER GEORGIA RAILWAYS 


New York, January 7.—Despite persistent denials by officials of the 
Southeastern Power & Light Co. that acquisition of the Georgia Rail- 
ways & Power Co. was under consideration, reports reached the financial 
district to-day that merger terms were being discussed. Tentative pro- 
posals, it was said, called for an exchange on the basis of one share 
of Georgia Railway common for one share of Southeastern Power com- 
mon, now selling around 45, a cash payment of $25, and one-third of a 
share of Southeastern Power participating preferred stock. 


Gentlemen, some time ago the press reported a $30,000,000 
merger of coal companies in Tennessee. 


Coal. Companres Form Bic MERGER—THIRTY MILLIONS INVOLVED IN 
CONSOLIDATION OF TENNESSEE INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


NASHVILLE, TENN., October 7.—A merger of coal companies involving 
a sum of approximately $30,000,000, and backed by large capital in 
Chicago and several eastern cities, was announced to-day in the pur- 
chase by the Bon Air Coal & Iron Corporation of the properties of the 
Tennessee Consolidated Coal Co, and the Chattanooga Gas & Coke Co. 

The price to be paid for each of these big industrial properties will 
be $1,250,000, the sale of Chattanooga Coke & Gas Co. being subject to 
ratification by its stockholders before October 20. 


FIRMS IN MERGER 


Other companies which will form the giant merger are the J. J. Gray, 
jr., Foundry, Rockdale, Tenn., already acquired by the Bon Air Co., 
and the Southern Ferro-Alloys Co., owning plants at Chattanooga and 
Clereland. 


Gentlemen, in the face of these many—and there are many 
I have not noted—new mergers, I wonder if the President still 
stands by his statement that the “present generation“ of what 
he calls business “has shown every disposition to correct its 
own abuses.” 
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The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK} suggested that in 
many of these mergers—I will not say every one, but you know 
it is the general practice—the practice is not only to merge the 
physical properties of the existing plants but to introduce a 
large element of watered stock. The practice is to overcapital- 
ize the merged concerns and to adjust prices or rates to produce 
dividends upon all of the inflated stock. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I just wanted to make the observa- 
tion that one illustration was the purchase of the Dodge Auto- 
mobile Co. by the same concern which is handling the National 
Cash Register proposition. My recollection is that they paid 
$146,000,000 for it, which was an inflated price over the actual 
property vatue, and then they issued $160,000,000 worth of 
securities, which was a net profit right there of about $14,000,- 
000 or $15,000,000. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Nevada. 

Mr. ARENTZ. It would be very interesting at this point to 
say also that this $160,000,000 was divided into three classes 
of stock, and that a very small minority of stock represents the 
controlling factor of the $160,000,000. Only a small coterie of 
men control, and the stockholders owning the $160,000,000 
worth of stock have nothing to say about control. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And the real owners of that concern 
can not possibly secure control of it? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank the gentleman for 
making that suggestion; and amongst the mergers I intended 
to call attention to the fact that the National Cash Register 
Co., which already enjoys a practical monopoly in America of 
business in its line has recently been reorganized under the 
patronage of Dillon, Reed & Co. of New York, and in that 
reorganization much watered stock has already been sold. 
That stock was sold ont yesterday ora day or two ago although 
the books were open for only a short time. The public 
grabbed up that stock, water, and all, and then upon a justi- 
fication that the stock must pay dividends, this monopoly, in 
the nature of things, will raise its prices to the point that 
may be necessary to bring in the required revenues. 

The Dodge merger is but an illustration of how easy it is 
to water and to inflate such capitalizations and mergers of 
great concerns. 

Mr. ALMON and Mr. ARENTZ rose. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield first to the gentleman 
from Alabama, having already yielded once to the gentleman 
from Nevada. 

Mr. ALMON, Will not the same thing happen, in regard to 
watered stock, when the railroads merge, if they can get the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Absolutely. I am 
refer to that a little later. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the gentleman will yield, regardless of 
the decrease in the price, it seems to me the crime that has 
been committed is in taking away from the individual owners 
of the stock representation on the board and the consequent 
right to manage their property, which is un-American in every 
sense and form, and is a matter that should be looked into 
by the Congress of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank the gentleman for his 
suggestion, but what I am going to point ont here is that we 
have provided governmental agencies to do that very thing, 
and your President is seeking to destroy those agencies. 

The Federal Trade Commission was organized for the pur- 
pose of investigating complaints as to the violation of the anti- 
trust laws either in the form of a merger or by unfair trade 
practices or by yiolating any provision of the antitrust law, 
but the President of the United States indirectly is seeking to 
destroy that wholesome agency, and the only other recourse 
we have is through the Attorney General of the United States, 
and the Attorney General of the United States in the only case 
I have had called to my attention, instead of supporting the 
Federal Trade Commission in the aluminum matter is seeking 
to throttle its report and destroy the usefulness of it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Let us go a little further. The President of the United 
States in his message to Congress a few days ago advocated 
the consolidation of the railroads of the country.. I shall not 
discuss that. I merely cite it as an evidence of the fact that 
in the President’s mind, industrially and commercially the 
consolidation of a great combined industry and commerce is 
one that fits best with his conception of prosperity and of 
proper industrial and commercial relations. s 

But, gentlemen, what has happened in the Federal Trade 
Commission? As all of you know, for some time the commis- 
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sion was evenly balanced with two Democrats and two Repub- 
licans. Recently, or rather last February, I believe it was, 
the President appointed a fifth member who at once became 
chairman—no; he did not become chairman because Mr. Van 
Fleet has been chairman, but the new member at once became 
the dominating figure in that commission. He was a former 
Member of this House, Mr, Humphrey, whose reputation is that 
of devotion to the interests of reaction and big business. Mr. 
Humphrey is said to have been the President's campaign man- 
ager in the West for the Republican nomination. What hap- 
pened to the commission then? The commission had hardly 
met after Mr. Humphrey took his post before he made a 
speech before a body of big business men in which he said, in 
effect, that they need not be afraid of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 1 

How did they go about devitalizing and dehorning the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission? What did they do? They first pro- 
vided a change in the procedure. Of course, it was not going 
out in the open and destroy itself. It preferred to live tooth- 
less and harmless. It did not desire to give up its salaries and 
wanted to live to serve those it desired to serve. It did not 
propose in the open to commit hari kari, but they adopted a 
change in procedure. Under the old procedure, after a com- 
plaint had been inyestigated by an investigator it went before 
a board of review, and after it got through the board of review 
it then went to the commission itself for actlon—the issuance 
of a formal complaint or a dismissal. A change was provided 
so that when the complaint reached the board of review the 
offending corporation would be permitted to appear before the 
board of review and would have an opportunity of there ex- 
plaining the matter, and if the commission then saw fit the 
complaint would be dismissed. Here is the order adopted after 
Mr. Humphrey, the President’s appointee, took charge: 


Moved that in all cases before the board of review, before it shall 
recommend to the commission that a complaint Yssue It shall give to 
the proposed respondent a hearing before said board to show cause why 
a complaint should not be issued; said hearing shall be informal In its 
nature and not involve the taking of testimony. The proposed respond- 
ent shall be allowed to make or submit such statement of facts or law 
as it desires. The extent and control of such hearing shall rest with 
the majority of said board. Three weeks’ notice of time and place of 
such hearing shall be served on the respondent by the secretary of the 
commission. 


Mind you, the prosecutor was not permitted to be present. 
The concern that filed the complaint was excluded. I here 
quote Commissioner Nugent, of the minority of the commission: 


It will be observed that under the new rule the business man who 
lodged the complaint with the commission is afforded no opportunity 
to appear at the bearing and, by cross-examination or otherwise, inform 
the board concerning the truthfulness or untruthfulness of the state- 
ments made by the proposed respondent. I consider the change in pro- 
cedure decidedly unfair and unjust, as, to quote the language in a rule 
recently adopted by the majority, “the competitor injured and the 
public” are interested parties, and their rights should be protected by 
bringing to light all of the facts. 


In this secret star-chamber proceeding before the board of 
review the offending corporation was summoned and allowed to 
present such statement of facts or law as it desired,” but not 
under oath, and its argument, though no other testimony could 
be taken, and then, if the commission saw fit, it would dismiss 
the complaint without prejudice, and the concern would go 
forth freed of the charges; and it is said that many cases of 
offending concerns have already been dismissed by the cor- 
poration coming up and saying, “ Well, I am guilty all right, 
but I promise not to do it any more,” and the commission says, 
“Go forth; your complaint is dismissed; your sins are for- 
given.” Dismissals haye been so flagrant that since the Hum- 
phrey régime took charge Commissioners Thompson and Nugent 
have dissented in 33 cases, 

But even that sort of attempt at secret process would gradu- 
ally filter ont into the public press. The two minority commis- 
sioners, Thompson and Nugent, were giving out their dissenting 
opinions to the press, and the Federal Trade Commission and 
the administration were being embarrassed. And what did they 
do? They changed the rules of procedure again and pro- 
vided that the hearing before the board of review should be 
held in secret and provided that the commission should not give 
out any statement to the public. Here is the order: 


From and after this date, in tle settlement of any matter by stipu- 
lation before complaint is issued, no statement in reference thereto 
shall be made by the commission for publication, After a complaint is 
issued no statement in regard to the case shall be made by the com- 
mission foy publication until after the final determination of the case. 
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The law makes it a criminal offense for any officer or em- 
ployee to make public any information without its authority or 
that of a court. Now, some one may say: “O the President 
had nothing to do with that.” -Let us see whether he did or 
not. In the President’s message to this Congress a few days 
ago here is what he said: 


Federal .Trade Commission: In my message to the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress— 


Listen to him— 


In my message to the Sixty-eighth Congress I recommended that 
changes in procedure then existing be made. 


He recommended a year ago that changes be made in the 
procedure of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Since that time the President appointed Mr. Humphrey and 
the changes have been made. He says: 


Since then the commission by its own action has reformed its rules ` 


giving greater speed and economy— 
Holy word, economy! [Laughter]— 


in the disposal of its cases and full opportunity for those accused to 
be heard. * * * These changes are improvements and, if neces- 
sary, provision should be made for their permanency, 


With whom is the President concerned here? Does he show 
any evidence of being concerned for the public? He says he 
recommended a change in the procedure, and since then the 
commission, the dominating figure of whom he appointed, has 
of its own volition made satisfactory changes. 

What did he say? “Economy and speed.” He wants greater 
speed and economy. Greater speed? Yes; because many com- 
plaints in which the people are interested have been dismissed, 
without isstance of complaints. That is speed. How did the 
economy come in? Why, by reason of the fact that there is a 
N over there being paid out of the Treasury with little 
to do. 

Now, what else is the President concerned about? Did he 
say that he wanted a change in the procedure so that the publie 
interest might be better served, or that the public might be 
protected against violations of the antitrust law? Speed in the 
disposal of cases and full opportunity for the public to be 
heard? No. Full opportunity to those accused to be heard. 
The accused always has had opportunity to be heard after com- 
plaint, but full opportunity to be heard before complaint is 
now provided. 

Under the procedure as it is now changed the prosecution has 
no day in court before the board of review. When the accused 
comes in he puts his hands in the presidential washbasin and 
cleans them of all corruption and of all stain. [Laughter.] 

Some one may say, “ Even if the Federal Trade Commission 
will not investigate the trusts and monopolies, the Department 
of Justice can prosecute them.” Yes; it can if it will. But will 
it? The present Attorney General was appointed by the Presi- 
dent after the Senate twice refused to confirm his first ap- 
pointee, Mr. Warren, of Sugar Trust fame. General Sargent 
is from Vermont. He is a personal friend of the President of 
long standing. The President knew when he was appointed his 
views and policies, and the Attorney General knew then and 
knows now the President’s views and policies. Will the Attor- 
ney General prosecute the mergers, monopolies, and consolida- 
tions; will he prosecute violations of the antitrust laws? A 
ee from the Washington Star will throw light on the 
question: 


SARGENT TO GUARD) Hoxxsr Business—ATTORNAY GENERAL ro CONPINB 
ATTENTION TO Most Srenrovs Law VIOLATIONS 


Business with a clear conscience that is not trespassing on the 
antitrust statutes is not going to be hampered by any investigatory 
activities of the Department of Justice. 

The department is going after the cases “ involving serious viola- 
tions of the law,” but the investigation of “unsubstantiated com- 
plaints,” such as tends to the unsettlement of private business and 
generally leads to nothing more, is not going to clutter up its pro- 
cedure henceforth in antitrust matters. 

This declaration of freedom for American business and industry 
from unnecessary disturbance has been definitely enunciated in the 
annual report of William J. Donovan, assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in charge of antitrust work. 


SARGENT STAND CLEAR 


Crystallization of this attitude in the department under the adminis- 
tration of Attorney General Sargent has been indicated in the utter- 
ances of the Attorney General on a number of occasions. 

* g s * * * * 
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MFRGER NOT FORMALLY RECOGNIZED 


Coincident with the publication of Mr. Donovan's report, Attorney 
General Sargent made known that the department had taken no formal 
cognizance of the recently announced merger in New York of the Ward, 
Continental, and General Baking interests. 


The violators of the antitrust laws know what that lan- 
guage means—and their fears have departed. You know what 
that language means and you know that since it was pub- 
lished many mergers, and more mergers have been formed. 
Where can the American people go for relief? If not to the 
Federal Trade Commission—if not to the Attorney General— 
where, oh, where, can they go? 

But gentlemen, I must hurry on. I can not cover this whole 
field, but I want the President of the United States, a great 
office and also a great responsibility—I want the President 
of the United States, and I am not standing here to-day in 
a spirit of defiance, but in the attitude of a suppliant because 
I know that for the next two years or until a Democratic 
Congress is elected, if any relief is granted to this country it 
must come by his grace; I know that on the majority side of 
this aisle there sits as loyal a band of supporters of his policy 
to-day ready to do his bidding as ever goose-stepped and 
saluted the Kaiser. [Laughter and applause.] I want the 
President to think of all the people of the United States for a 
little while. ; 

I do not challenge his sincerity, but it seems the President 
has been so environed during his life that he sincerely believes 
that the way to create happiness and prosperity is to give 
the wealth of the country to a few great interests, and out 
of their largess and charity let some of it trickle down towards 
the bottom, and as it goes touch and bless all that it passes. 
He believes that. 

But I want the President for a little while to get out of 
the atmosphere in which he has been so long. I once read a 
very charming story by Mark Twain called “The Prince and 
the Pauper.” It related to the time of Edward the Sixth, 
son of Henry VIII. On a festal occasion the prince of Eng- 
land was standing out by the palace gate while the common 
people, the hoi polloi, such as you and I, were there to see the 
royal display. In the rush and excitement of the throng a 
sentry at the gate kicked back into the crowd an urchin of 
the street that had been pushed forward by the crowd behind 
him. The prince’s sympathy was aroused and he rushed past 
the sentry and dragged the ragged boy through the gates, but 
in the rush and commotion the prince was thrown out into 
the howling mob. The ragged boy so resembled the prince 
that he could not convince his attendants of his identity. 
They believed he had merely changed his clothes and he 
passed as the real prince. The genuine prince went out among 
the great mass of humanity and roamed and wandered over 
England. He had been accustomed to the court, to the finery 
and pomp and gaudy tinsel of the court, and he knew nothing 
about the hardships and rigors of the common life. He wan- 
dered around with a band of gypsies. He saw the London 
he had never known. He saw rural England for the first time. 
In his life with the poor he came to see that in England in 
his day and time, men were being burned for their religious 
belief, others were being hanged for the crime of theft. He 
saw the hardships and rigors and miseries of the English 
people. He saw the grinding poverty of the poor and the 
exploited. At last just before the coronation of the false 
prince, the real prince wandered back and secreted himself 
in Westminster Abbey where the ceremony of coronation was 
to take place. 

Amidst the pomp and pageantry of the coronation cere- 
monies the prince presented himself and claimed the crown. 
In his breast he carried the heart of a king, but it was the 
heart of a king that had been regenerated by what he had 
seen and felt while among the people of England; it was the 
heart of a king that saw in a new light the favoritism en- 
joyed by privileged persons about the king; it was the heart of 
a king no longer dedicated to preference and privilege; it was 
the heart of a king dedicated to the service of all the people 
of England. 

The imposter stepped aside, and the prince was crowned 
King of England. When he became king he saw to it that the 
harsh laws which permitted the burning of persons for relig- 
ious belief were wiped out; he saw to it that the laws that 
would hang men for theft were abolished. He sent out all 
oyer the kingdom agents to reform the laws and correct the 
oppressions of the people. 

So to-day I would say to the President: O Mr. President, 
as you stand over there in the White House, look out upon the 
rest of the people as we surge here about Washington and all 
over this great land; leave your body, if you will, still in the 
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White House, but let your mind go out over this great land of 
ours. Get away from Broadway and Wall Street and the 
atmosphere in which you made this speech to big business, 
bloated business, in New York, get out of the atmosphere of 
the special train in which you ride, go out into Iowa, and in 
your mind walk down the long rows of corn, freighted as they 
are with the political hopes of the delegation from that great 
State; listen to what the people are doing and saying. Go into 
the homes, go into the banks, and see the debts that the 
farmers owe; walk down over the farm of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Havucen], and as you view those imperial acres 
look upon his hogs and cattle that he must sell to the packers 
that have merged, not at his price but at their price; look at 
his barns bursting with corn which he can sell only at less 
than the cost of production; look in his house and on his 
farm and in his barn at the things he has had to buy from 
tariff-protected manufacturers that are prospering as they 
never prospered before. Mr. President, go out into the great 
centers of the West, ride over the ranches, listen to what the 
people are saying and doing, go out into the mining territory 
and watch the men who dig coal and bring it to the surface. 
Go out yonder and watch the men who wipe the railroad 
engines, who switch them, who hold the throttle on the steam- 
ing engines that pull you across the country in your private 
car, in your special train; go out into the small villages and 
towns of the Nation; go into the little shops; go into the store 
of the country merchant and see him as he hands his goods 
back and forth across the counter, and then reflect. O Mr. 
President, reflect whether or not the man who digs the coal has 
not just as useful a function to perform in the field of what you 
call business as the man who sits in New York and handles 
merely the paper evidences of the ownership of that coal and 
that man’s toil. O Mr. President, is not the little country 


‘merchant in Iowa, in Nebraska, or Kansas, just as necessary 


in the field of business, is not his function just as important 
as the great concern yonder in centers like Chicago and New 
York that forms a new merger of the concerns from which 
the merchant must buy, that never sees a dollar's worth of the 
actual physical goods, never handles a dollar’s worth of the 
articles of merchandise, but simply with a piece of paper 
and a pencil and some lithographed certificates forms a merger 
in the necessaries of life that the little country merchant up 
in Iowa or California and all the other States must buy, and 
whose customers must buy before they consume. O Mr. Presi- 
dent, go out into the great West; go out and pitch some real 
hay out of a real field into a real wagon, to be eaten by real 
cows, and not upon the moving-picture screen. O Mr. Presi- 
dent, go out and pitch some hay, not with a hard-boiled shirt on, 
but with a blue shirt on; pitch a little hay with a straw or 
two of it down your back in July; and ask yourself if the 
man that raises the cow and feeds it the hay is not just as 
much a part of business as the packer who buys it; ask your- 
self, Mr. President, if the man who burns oil and gasoline in 
his car is not as much a part of business as the oil company 
from whom he buys it. Then, Mr. President, when you have 
listened to this chorus of the busy, humming world of America, 
go back to the White House and ask yourself if all of the busi- 
ness of the land is yonder on Wall Street, and if all the pros- 
perity of America ought to be centered there and only a little 
be allowed to filter and percolate down to the rest of us. When 
you do that, Mr. President, remember that of all the stations on 
this revolving globe, yours is the mightiest and the strongest. 

Mr. President, the King of England is but the glittering husk, 
the glittering shell of royal power that has long since passed. 
Mr. President, the President of France occupies merely a post 
of honor and ceremony. Mr. President, that dictator there to 
the south in Italy is merely a swaggéring sinister shadow in 
the distempered dream through which Italy is passing, and he 
will pass away. But, Mr. President, your great station, under 
God and the Constitution, we hope may go marching on. Mr. 
President, the hand of the President is heavy; it bears down 
upon the object of its wrath or scorn or displeasure with a 
mighty weight. O Mr. President, when you get back from 
the West, when you get back and claim again your power, as 
the prince with a regenerated heart and a new conception of 
his duty to his people claimed coronation, remember that busi- 
ness is all over this land, and as you remember it take your 
heavy hand off your Attorney General, take your heavy hand 
off the Federal Trade Commission, take your heavy hand off 
the Tariff Commission, and let these agencies of the people, 
established by the people through the Congress under the Con- 
stitution, function and let American business survive, [Pro- 
longed applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I desire at the outset to con- 
gratulate that great metropolitan daily paper, the New York 
World, in its intelligent, fearless, and patriotic crusade against 
the Aluminum Trust. [Applause.] On last Tuesday I introduced 
a resolution in the House to investigate the tariff rates in the 
aluminum schedule and also to investigate the action of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Department of Justice 
regarding investigations made by these two executive branches 
of the Government into the aluminum industry, Particularly 
my resolution seeks to get the facts as to why the Federal 
Trade Commission refused to turn over to the Department of 
Justice the facts developed at an official investigation of the 
Aluminum Go. of America. On yesterday Senator WALSH, of 
Montana, sueceeded in having an investigating committee of 
the Senate to make a thorough investigation of the conduct of 
the Department of Justice regarding this monopoly. I trust 
that all of the facts will be developed by the Senate committee 
so that the public may understand thoroughly the entire 
situation surrounding one of the most powerful monopolies in 
the country. Let us glance for a moment at the increased 
rates on aluminum and aluminum products given to this 
monopoly by the enactment of the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law. The Fordney-McCumber tariff act increased the duty 
on crude aluminum from 2 cents per pound to 5 cents per 
pound, or 150 per cent increase. On coils, plates, sheets, rods, 
circles, disks, strips, rectangulars, and squares the duty was 
increased from 3% cents per pound to 9 cents per pound, or 
250 per cent. On table, honsehold, and kitchen utensils the 
aluminum duty was increased from 25 per cent ad valorem 
to 11 cents a pound and 55 per cent ad valorem, or more than 
250 per cent increase. The dominating influence in the Alumi- 
num Co. of America is Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. Also 
there is not the slightest doubt that the Aluminum Co, of 
America is a monopoly. In this connection I want to recail 
the action of the majority of the Federal Trade Commission 
in refusing last February to permit Attorney General Stone 
to have the facts brought out by the investigation of the 
company by the commission. Why is the Aluminum Co. of 
America so sacred that the Department of Justice can not get 
from the Federal Trade Commission the facts developed at an 
official hearing? The Aluminum Co. of America is one of the 
outstanding examples of the building up of a giant monopoly 
through tariff favoritism. The company was organized in 
1888 with a capital of $1,810,000, Notwithstanding the fact 
that the company has for many years paid splendid dividends, 
yet it has been able to put back in the business approximately 
$110,000,000, the company now being capitalized at $111,- 
500,000. The earnings of the company were, of course, enor- 
mous during the war. It paid dividends of 8 per cent in 1914; 
10 per cent in 1916; 12 per cent in 1920; 6 per cent in 1921 
and 1922; 10 per cent in 1923; and 12% per cent in 1924. 

The president of the Aluminum Co. of America stated on 
November 4, 1920, according to press reports, that— 


In no year since 1915 have the company's net earnings after pay- 
ment of interest, taxes, and other charges been less than $10,000,000 
per year, 


He further stated that the earnings for 1920 were in excess 
of $10,000,000, Notwithetanding the fact that the company 
was paying splendid dividends under the low tariff law of 1913 
and passing to surplus many million dollars each year, in the 
1922 act enormous tariff increases were provided for this 
monopoly. The hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in 1921, during the consideration of the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff bill, disclosed the fact that the production of 
aluminum in America at that time was 138,000,000 pounds per 
year. One hundred and twenty million pounds of this produc- 
tion was used by the automobile industry; hence this great 
industry, due to the exorbitant rates of the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act on aluminum, is mulcted out of many millions of 
dollars which they must add to their cost and pass on to the 
purchasers of automobiles in America. Therefore every pur- 
chaser of an automobile in this country must first pay tribute to 
the aluminum trust—this highly protected infant industry of the 
present administration, this monopoly dealt with so gently by 
the Federal Trade Commission and the Department of Justice. 
The rest of the aluminum consumed in America is used by the 
kitchen utensil manufacturers and hospital supply manufac- 
turers. These industries also are taxed for the benefit of the 
Aluminum Co, of America. They, of course, pass this addi- 
tional cost in the manufacture of kitchen utensils and hospital 
supplies on to the consumers of these articles, so that every hos- 
pital in America has the price of its supplies increased by the 
unholy increase of tariff rates on aluminum in the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act. Every housewife in America who buys 
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a household or kitchen utensil also contributes to this monopoly, 
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on account of the increase of the tariff rates. The Aluminum 
Co. of America is the sole producer in the United States of 
aluminum and supplies over one-half of the world’s consump- 
tion and is the largest manufacturer of semifinished shapes 
and largest manufacturer of finished products. 

Someone connected with the aluminum company will no doubt 
have the temerity to say that the increased tariff rate did not 
effect the price of the product. If this is true, why did the 
company demand of a Republican Congress the increase? Fur- 
thermore, why did the aluminum company immediately after 
the tariff was increased from 2 cents to 5 cents per pound 
increase the price of the metal $60 per ton? 

It can not be truthfully asserted that labor has been benefited 
by the increased tariff rates on aluminum. The Bureau of the 
Census tells us that in 1923 the total value of the production 
in the aluminum industry was about $107,000,000. The manu- 
facturers got $40,000,000 of the $107,000,000, and labor got only 
$19,843,000, about $25 per wage earner per week in the in- 
dustry. 

High tariffs are not written for the purpose of benefiting 
labor or the farmer but for the purpose of building up monopo- 
lies, which prey upon these classes as well as all consumers of 
the country. There is no better example of this fact in our 
economie life than the Aluminum Trust. While the farmers of 
our country are in dire distress the Aluminum Co. of America 
continues, thanks to the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, to tax 
exorbitantly every farmer who purchases an automobile or 
a kitchen utensil. I shall continue to urge that Congress revise 
the aluminum tariff schedule downward to a revenue rate as 
well as other schedules in the tariff act, that justice may be 
done all the people. 

Second. Let us look for a moment at the cotton-textile 
schedule to ascertain just why and for whose benefit tariff in- 
creases were made. Mr. BUTLER, chairman of the National Re- 
publican Committee, is president of the following cotton mills: 
The Butler Mill, Hoosac Cotton Mills, New Bedford Cotton 
Mills Corporation, and Quissett Mill. 

The Butler Mill paid dividends as follows: 1919, 7 per cent 
and 5 per cent special; 1920, 8 per cent and 15 per cent extra; 
1921-1924, 8 per cent per annum. It paid a stock dividend in 
1910 of 20 per cent. Paid dividends 8 per cent per annum from 
1915 to 1919, inclusive; 8 per cent from 1920 to February 15, 
1924. Thereafter regular dividends of 6 per cent per annum 
paid quarterly. 9 

The New Bedford Cotton Mills Corporation common stock 
increased by 200 per cent stock dividend in 1922; that is, from 
$350,000 to $1,050,000 per $100. Other dividends not reported. 

The Quissett Mill paid dividends ia 1914 and 1915, § per 
cent; 1916, 744 per cent; 1917 to 1924, inclusive, 8 per cent per 
annum. Extra dividends were paid as follows: 
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1922 (stock dividend which increased the capital stock from $1,250,- 
000 to $2,000,000) 
The representatives of the textile industry appeared before 

the Ways and Means Committee when the present tariff luw 
was being considered and in the name of labor secured the 
highest tariff taxes ever known in this country, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the labor cost in the textile industry ranges 
from 5 per cent to 20 per cent of the value of the products they 
produce, and notwithstanding the fact that the textile industry 
has put an inferior grade of material in their products and sold 
it at an increased price to the publie and paid to their stock- 
holders the enormous dividends set out above. Wages of their 
laborers were reduced 2214 per cent in 1921. An attempt was 
made for a further reduction in 1922, and in 1925 a reduction 
of 10 per cent was ordered. 

So these typical cotton mills, of which Mr. Butler is the con- 
trolling influence, secured enormous tariff increases under the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law and at the same time reduced 
wages of their employees. Also they put an inferior grade of 
material in their product and sold it to the public at a higher 
price. Yet it will probably be impossible to succeed in having 
the present Congress investigate such an outrageous situation. 

Third, I want to call attention to another monopoly which 
secured increased tariff rates under the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law, which are oppressive on every housewife in America 
who buys a spool of thread. The following are the facts with 
regard to the American Thread Co.: 

This company was chartered in 1898 under the laws of New 
Jersey to manufacture cotton, linen, silk, and other threads, 
Its authorized capital was $6,000,000 common stock. This was 
increased by the doubling of the price of the shares from $5 to 
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$10, making the authorized common stock $12,000,000. The 
authorized gold or sterling preferred stock of 1,200,000 shares 
with a par value of $5 amounted to $6,000,000. The total 
amount of authorized common and preferred stock therefore 
was $18,000,000. 

The entire common stock, representing the sole yoting power, 
is owned by the English Sewing Cotton Co. (Ltd.). The com- 
pany was formed to control the entire cotton-thread industry 
except those concerns comprising the Coates combination. How- 
ever, the latter is said to hold considerable interest in the 
English Sewing Cotton Co. (Ltd.), which controls the American 
Thread Co. : 

March 23, 1914, the United States began a suit against the 
company in the District Court of Trenton, N. J., and asked 
that it be dissolyed on the ground of being a monopoly. The 
American Thread Co. (thread agency) and the English Sewing 
Cotton Co. (Ltd.) were restrained after January 1, 1915, from 
holding any interest in the stock or other securities in a num- 
ber of companies and as long as one or more stockholders or 
any of the same officers and directors as one or more of the 
defendants in the other group both groups were enjoined from 
engaging in the foreign sewing-thread trade in the United 
States. 

March 21, 1924, the company’s statements indicated total 
assets of $28,617,023. 

The earnings per share of the American Thread Co. are 
amazing. It must be remembered that the par value of the 
original shares was $5. The stock dividends of $5 on each 
share was declared, and the earnings for five years show these 
wonderful figures: 


Fourth, I desire to call attention to the American Woolen 
Co., the dominating factor in the woolen textile industry in 
America. This company also secured enormous increases in 
tariff rates by virtue of the Fordney-MeCumber Tariff Act. 
The following facts no doubt will be interesting and enlighten- 
ing to the public. 

The American Woolen Co. shows an amazing earning power. 
In 1920 it not only earned 11.57 per cent on preferred and 
4.57 per cent on common stock but increased its capitalization 
and stock dividends by raising the preferred from $40,000,000 
to $60,000,000 and the common from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000. 
The earnings on the preferred and common stock for the years 
available are as follows: 


The par value of both the preferred and common stock is 


$100. Still, in the face of these enormous earnings, on the eve 
of Christmas Day of 1920 the employees received notice of a 
reduction of 22% per cent in their wages. Another reduction 
of 20 per cent was ordered in 1922. 

The American Woolen Co. of New York, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000, is the selling agency of the American Woolen 
Co. While the New York company does not make a detailed 
financial statement, it is understood to be controlled by the 
American Woolen Co. It is understood that a few years ago 
former President Wood was given a bonus of $500,000. 
Whether this came from the selling agency that made no re- 
port of its financial affairs or came out of the American 
Woolen Cos amazing earnings is unknown. 

Although the highest protected industry in the United States 
since the fatal day in 1867, when Congress was forced by the 
textile interests and wool growers to place a prohibitive tariff 
on textiles, until the present day the textile industries have 
been a get-rich-quick proposition. 

The higher the earnings and the dividends paid by the textile 
companies the greater the reduction in wages and the higher 
their product was sold to the consumer, 
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Of course, I realize that under the rules of the House, as 
amended at the beginning of the present session of this Con- 
gress, it will be impossible to have these matters investigated 
by the Ways and Means Committee or any other committee of 
this House, It is known by the Members and, I think, the 
public generally, that at the beginning of the Sixty-cighih 
Congress this House amended the rules so that when 150 
Members of the House signed a petition asking for the dis- 
charge of a bill from any committee in the House, said bill 
was thereby automatically brought to the floor of the House 
for consideration by the whole membership. On the first day 
of the present session of Congress this rule was emasculated 
by providing that a majority of the House must sign a petition 
before any committee would be instructed to report any par- 
ticular bill to the House, and here let me call your attention 
to those who voted for the emasculation of this rule and those 
who voted against it. The following is the roll call upon this 
proposition: 


Yeas—208: Ackerman, Adkins, Aldrich, Allen, Andresen, Andrew, 
Anthony, Appleby, Arentz, Bacharach, Bachmann, Bacon, Beedy, Beers, 
Bowles, Bowman, Brand of Ohio; Brigham, Britten, 
urdick, Burton, E CEDIS Carpenter, Carter of Call- 


Nags et 
er, Eaton, Elliott, Ellis, Esterly, Fairchild, Faust, 
T. Fitzgerald, Fort, Foss, Fr 


Letts, Luce, McFadden, Me- 
or, 
gee of Pennsylvania, Magrady, an- 

aelson, 


Reece, R 

Rogers, Rowbottom, Sanders of New York, Scott, 
Shreve, Sinnott, Smith, Snell, 8 

Sproul of Minois, Stalker, Stephens, Strong of K: 


ington 
Taylor of Tennessee, ‘Temple, ‘Thatcher, 
hompson, Thurston, Tilson, 


ins, Connally of 


ed, Kunz, Kvale, LaGuardia, 
Lampert, Lanham, Lankford, Larsen, Lazaro, of California, Lee 
of Georgia, Lindsay, Linthicum, Little, Lo , Lozier, Lyon, McDuffie, 
McKeown, McMillan, McReynolds, McSwain, eSweeney, Major, Mans- 
field, Martin of Louisiana, Milligan, Montague, Moore of Kentucky, 
Moore of Virginia, Morehead, Morrow, Nelson of Missouri, Norton, 
O'Connell of Rhode Island, O'Connor of Louisiana, O'Connor of New 
York, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver of New York, Parks, Peavey, 
Peery, Pou, Prall, Quayle, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Rankin, Rathbone, 
Rayburn, Reed of Arkansas, Romjne, Rouse, Rabey, Rutherford, Sabath, 
Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Schafer, Schneider, Sears of Florida, Shal- 
lenberger, Simmons, Sinclair, Smithwick, Somers of New York, 8 8. 
Spearing, Sproul of Kansas, Steagall, Stedman, Stevenson, Sullivan, 
Sumners of Texas, Swank, Swing, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of West 
Virginia, Thomas, Tillnvan, Tucker, Tydings, Underwood, Upshaw, 
Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Kentucky, Voigt, Warren, Weaver, 
Wefald, Weller, te of Kansas, Whitelead, Whittington, Wiliams 
IR ae Wilson of Louisiana, Wingo, Woodruff, Woodrum, and 
ght. 

Not voting—30: Bailey, Bankhead, Bell, Black of New York, Bow- 
ling, Celler, Corning, Davey, Fitzgerald, Roy G., Flaherty, Fredericks, 
Graham, Johnson of Kentucky, Kearns, Kendall, Langley, Lineberger, 
McClintic, Mead, Mooney, Nelson of Wisconsin, O'Connell of New 
York, Raker, Reid of Iino Stobbs, Swoope, Tinkham, Wilson of 
Mississippi, Woodyard, and Yates. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 


Mr. Graham tar) with Mr, O'Connell of New York (against). 
Mr. Reid of Dlinois (for) with Mr. Roming (against). 
Mr, Kendall Nore with Mr. MeClintic (against). 

(against). 


Mr. Bailey (for) with Mr. Black of New York 

Mr. Swoope (for) with Mr. Davey (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

You will see in this list of names many Republicans who 
have been making very forceful speeches back in their districts 
recently, demanding certain farm relief. Yet these same Mem- 
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bers knew when they voted to emasculate this rule that it 
would be impossible thereafter to discharge the Committee on 
Agriculture on any sort of farm-relief legislation. These 
gentlemen when they voted for the emasculation of this rule 
hog tied themselves, and now all they can do to satisfy their 
farmer constituents is to make long speeches on the floor of 
the House and put long speeches in the Recorp, not for the 
purpose of accomplishing results here but for the purpose of 
home consumption. There can be no doubt that the farmers 
of America are in dire distress, and the most burdensome taxes 
which the farmers of the country are paying to-day are the 
$5,000,000,000 of tariff taxes. As is well known, the farmers 
of America must sell their basic products in a world market, 
and, owing to the high tariff rates in the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law, they must buy manufactured articles which they 
use in a very highly protected market. Another trouble with 
our Government at this time is that it is absolutely privilege 
controlled. Secretary of Commerce Hoover has just appeared 
before a committee of the House and discussed the rubber 
situation, in which be made the statement that the British- 
controlled rubber industry was overcharging the consumers of 
rubber in America to the extent of $600,000,000 annually. It 
did not occur to Secretary Hoover to tell the committee that 
the highly protected industries of America are mulcting the 
consumers of the country out of anywhere from four to five 
billion dollars in tariff taxes. If this administration and Secre- 
tary Hoover, Secretary Mellon, and Attorney General Sargent 
were as much interested in protecting the American people 
from the monopolies of our own country as they are in protect- 
ing them from the monopolies of a foreign country, then the 
people would truly secure relief. The facts are that the leader- 
ship of the Republican Party, from President Coolidge down, 
stand to-day just where Hamilton stood at the beginning of 
our Government. They believe that a few people in America 
should be made rich by special privilege, and then the Govern- 
ment should be turned over to them to be run in their own 
interests. These are facts, and they can not be successfully 
denied. President Coolidge, Secretary Mellon, Secretary Hoover, 
and Attorney Generhl Sargent looking after matters on the 
inside of the Government and the J. P. Morgan Co. group are 
the most infiuential persons with the administration on the 
outside. 


That is the situation that we have. We heard on the floor 
here yesterday the speech of the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND], in which he said, in reply to a question about 
the fisheries industry in Alaska, in his Territory, that the 
people who send him here to represent them claim that Sec- 
retary Hoover has brought about a monopoly in that industry. 
Every speech made by the President of the United States, 
every message sent to this Congress by the President of the 
United States, is an additional appeal to the extraordinarily 
big business interests of America. Nobody can deny that. All 
you have to do is to read the speeches and the messages of the 
President. He seems to be absolutely controlled by the biggest 
business group in America. He does not seem to understand 
that there are thousands and thousands of little institutions 
and medium-sized business institutions in America. He does 
not seem to care anything about them. But, my friends, it is 
the biggest group of biggest business to which he invariably 
refers in all his speeches and all his messages to Congress. 

Take, for example, the Tariff Commission. One of the com- 
missioners himself says—or rather two of them say—that the 
commission is not functioning in the interest of the American 
people but in the interest of those who want to keep the tariff 
rates just as high as possible. That is what two Tariff Com- 
missioners themselves say. I take it that when we get to the 
independent offices appropriation bill that will be the proper 
time to talk about the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Federal Tariff Commission. The Tariff Commission has inves- 
tigated several subjects. For example, the Tariff Commission 
has investigated the sugar situation, and they agreed that 
$1.23 a hundred pounds would be a fair tariff on sugar instead 
of $1.76. The President kept that record for 11 months and 
did nothing about it. He has increased the rates several times, 
He has decreased the rate only once, and that was on bob- 
white quails coming in from Mexico. 

Why have that sort of a Tariff Commission? Why have a 
Tariff Commission which is to be controlled by the protected 
interests of America, which wrote the tariff law? Everybody 
in this House and at the other end of the Capitol knows who 
wrote the present tariff law. It was not the membership of 
this House, and it was not the membership of the Senate, but 
it was the protected interests, whose representatives were sent 
here for the purpose of putting on the statute books exorbi- 
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tantly high rates, and they succeeded in doing what they were 
told to do. [Applause.] 

What is the trouble? The people in 1924 voted for a plu- 
tocracy, and they have it; and dire distress, so far as the average 
man and woman in America is concerned, is the result. Such a 
result has followed every plutocratie government in history, and 
this is no exception to the rule. 

Every speech which President Coolidge has made has been 
an appeal to big business or the ultrarich. The President seems 
to forget that there is any other business in America except 
big business. He seems to forget that thousands upon thou- 
sands of our citizens are engaged in little or medium-sized 
businesses. He seems to forget that the farmers of America are 
engaged in business. Read his speeches and read his messages 
and you will find that his whole appeal is to big business and 
dependent upon big business. The Democrats of this Nation 
do not believe that our Government should be run by the ultra- 
rich or big business. We believe that the average men and 
women of America are the backbone of the Nation and ought 
to have their just share in the control of the Government. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the Democratie Party 
is the hope of the people of America. We must educate the 
people of America as to true conditions in their Government; 
we must get the truth to the people and organize our forces 
and fight the forces of plutocracy. [Applause,] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I am directed by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer], who is in charge of the time, 
to yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Record, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 2 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I do not share the feelings expressed by my dear 
friend, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLpriELp], when he 
uses the term “ big business,” nor do I share the same feelings 
expressed by the gentleman from Texas, my esteemed friend 
[Mr. Connatty], when he uses the words “ Wall Street.” I 
feel that big business has its proper place in our scheme of 
industry, and I believe that Wall Street also has its proper 
functions, But I agree with those two distinguished gentlemen 
if they mean that “big business” and “ Wall Street” must be 
properly regulated and kept within due bounds. I disagree 
with those gentlemen when they seek to malign Wall Street 
and big business unjustly and employ the usual catch phrases 
in doing so, 

I was greatly surprised, however, when I heard the testimony 
yesterday of our Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hooyer, before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. He complained 
about certain monopolistic tendencies of European countries. 
I call to my mind the admonition, “ Before you take the mote 
out of my eye look to the beam in your own.” I have a high 
regard for the Secretary of Commerce. He has done some big 
things. He is the last man to complain about combinations 
and monopolies. For a long time he has given counsel and 
advice and encouragement to business men in all trades and in- 
dustries to combine and unite. As a result monopolies under the 
guise of trade associations have arisen all over the country. 
Their wrongs have gone unwhipped of justice. The present ad- 
ministration has really discouraged all reasonable attempts to 
curb or control these illegal combinations. It has hamstrung 
the Tariff and Federal Trade Commissions. Monopoly is the 
watchword of the day. Mr. Hoover has thus in common par- 
lance “pulled a bone.” 

“People in glass houses should not toss stones.“ Mr. Hoover 
with more profit to himself and the country had better point 
his lance at our domestic monopolies in aluminum, copper, 
brass, cement, brick, ice cream, wool, dystuffs, sugar, lumber, 
plumbing supplies, furniture, petroleum, coal, bread, meat, milk, 
cotton, and telephone and radio. 

Furthermore, we have erected Chinese wails around our 
country—walls of immigration, walls of tariff, and how under 
the sun can we expect European nations to remain supine 
in the face of those walls? We keep out their peoples; we 
keep out their products. They have taken retaliatory meas- 
ures and have sought to monopolize and control the products 
of which nature has given them a superabundance. Eugland 
controls rubber; Egypt is accused of controlling the pro- 
duction and distribution and exportation of long-staple cotton; 
Mexico, sisal; Chile, nitrates; Brazil, coffee; and other coun- 
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tries have done the same thing with camphor, fodine, and 
mercury. They may not haye the moral right to do that, but 
I say it does not lie in Mr. Hoover’s mouth to object, because 
he has sanctioned the very practice that he now inveighs 
against, and in that sense I agree with the two previous 
speakers that Mr. Hoover is greviously in error. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think the gentleman wants to be correct. 
He said there is a monopoly in copper. The gentleman should 
know that copper is selling for about 14 or 14½ cents, where 
in reality it should sell for about 16 or 17 cents, and very 
few copper-mining companies in the United States are making 
any money. è 

Mr, CELLER. I am not prepared to agree with the gen- 
tleman, but I was speaking of the trade associations and the 
encouragement given to the various individuals and to indi- 
vidual groups throughout the country to band together in the 
interest of their trade. I say that Mr. Hoover may have been 
correct in encouraging those associations to band together to 
wipe out certain trade abuses, but they have been encouraged 
to go beyond lawful purposes and permitted to practice mo- 
nopoly in the worst form. Neither the President, Mr. Hoover, 
nor the Federal Trade Commission has sought to control those 
organizations, 

Now, we in New York are sorely distressed because a great 
combination, the New York Telephone Co,, is seeking to get 
a 35 per cent increase in its rate in New York City and an 18 
per cent increase in its rate elsewhere in the State of New 
York. That telephone combination is part of the largest 
monopoly in this country—the Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. In a pamphlet issued by that company we find how ex- 
tensive its operations are— 


With only 5.29 per cent of the earth's land area and 6.35 per 
cent of its population, the United States has 63 per cent of the 
world’s telephones. 

New York, with a population of 6,059,000, has 1,315,400 telephones, 
while Great Britain, with a population of 45,418,000, has 1,244,000 
telephones. Chicago, with a population of 2,967,000 has more tele- 
phones than France, with a population of 39, 998,000. 


The Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. practically controls all 
these phones. The Bell system has more contacts with the 
people of the Nation than any other institution. There are 
more than 14,600,000,000 exchange messages and nearly 600,- 
000,000 toll messages over the Bell system wires yearly or an 
average of one conversation daily for every three persons in 
the country. The Federal Post Office handles about 12,000,- 
000,000 letters a year. It thus has fewer contacts than the 
Bell system. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAZARO. Some time ago there was an editorial in one 
of the papers complaining about the telephone company selling 
stock to those who used their telephones and that the object 
was to enlist sentiment in their favor, so that if an attempt 
were made to regulate them those people who were using their 
telephones would naturally side with them. Is there anything 
in that? 

Mr. CELLER. I do recall that editorial, and I go a step 
further and say that I believe that one-sixth of its employees | 
own stock in that company, and perhaps the stock was made | 
accessible to them on easy terms for the very reason stated in 
that editorial. 

We suffer tremendously in New York by virtue of our in- 
ability to control the New York Telephone Co., and this | 
great and mighty combine, the Bell system, stretching all over | 
the territories covered by your constituencies, gentlemen, be- 
cause of the evils it is guilty of, goes unpunished and uncon- 
trolled. There is no control whatsoever over the telephone com- 
panies, and I desire to read you the many companies that 
enter into this combine. There are, for example, the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., the | 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., the Southern Telephone Co., the 
Northwestern Bell Telegraph & Telephone Co., the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- | 
graph Co., the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., and with all j 
their ramifications and with all their subsidiary companies | 
they control not only wired and wireless telephonic and tele- | 
graphic communication in all its branches, all the basic pat- 
ents with reference thereto, the manufacture and distribution 
of all machinery and appliances used by them. They reach out 


} 


in almost every direction, and yet Mr. Hoover yesterday spoke | 
of combinations in Europe menacing our public welfare. | 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Under leave to extend my remarks I desire 
to call attention to my House resolution which has bee» re- 
ferred to the Rules Committee and which has for its purpose 
the need for regulation of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., with its various 
subsidiaries and associated companies, constitutes the most 
gigantic trust in America. Moreover, it has a tighter hold and 
more direct control over the lives of ordinary people and all 
phases of business than any other corporation whatsoever. 

To indicate the scope and the rapid development of this trust 
during recent years, we make a brief survey of the scope and 
growth of the telephone operation and service. 

In the year 1900, for example, the entire Bell system owned 
and operated a total of 1,960,000 miles of wire; at the end of 
the calendar year 1924 it operated 89,890,000 miles of wire. 

In 1900 it served a total of 856,000 individual stations; at 
the close of 1924, it served 15,906,000, 

In 1900 it had 87,000 employees; in 1924, 279,000. 

This tremendous growth represents not only the nominal in- 
crease or extension of the telephone service, but above any- 
thing else it indicates the gradual acquisition, merger, and con- 
solidation of smaller independent companies throughout the 
country. Gradually through a 25-year period the smaller inde- 
pendent companies have been gathered together in large sections 
and groups and have all come under uniform control of a single 
trust. 

During more recent years the growth of the trust indicated 
further developments. In 1919, for example, the total invest- 
ments in the telephone plant was $1,216,000,000, and for 1924 
it was $2,267,000,000, nearly doubling the huge investment of 
the five-year period. Likewise the revenues have increased 
from $449,000,000 in 1920 to $657,000,000 in 1924. The total 
operating expenses have advanced from the sum of $346,000,000 
to $466,000,000. 

These figures show the tremendous importance of this indus- 
try in American life. It affects more people and more business 
than any other industry whatsoever. 

FAILURES OF REGULATION 


Althongh the telephone trust has represented a large utility 
of greater importance than any other, it has yet, in one way or 
another, hitherto escaped regulation. For the most part this 
huge enterprise has conducted the utility from the standpoint 
of its own financial interest without bringing to bear the active 
regulation to which other utilities are subjected and which are 
required for the protection of the public. 

The escape from regulation has been due, in part, to the fact 
that the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. itself is an inter- 
state utility, operating throughout the country, over which no 
direct regulation has been established. The individual States 
have no power to regulate such a clear interstate utility, and 
so far Congress has not attempted regulation. The public 
interests involved, however, are so great that the time has 
clearly come to bring this important public enterprise under 
definite Federal regulation. 

Even the State companies have escaped effective regulation, 
because in most instances the companies have operated in two 
or more States, involving to that extent interstate operation, 
which commission, however, has been limited te the operations 
and services within that particular State; consequently, to a 


| large extent, operating companies have fallen between the 


jurisdiction of the several States or Nation. This situation can 
only be remedied through systematic Federal regulation. An- 
other reason for escaping regulation is the subdivision of fune- 
tions of various companies, some of which operate under the 
guise of general business corporations not subject to utility 
regulation. For example, the Western Electric Co. is a sub- 
sidiary of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co, and is or- 
ganized to manufacture and sell telephone apparatus and other 
engineering and technical supplies. This company furnishes 
practically all of the telephone instruments and other supplies 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co, and the operating 
companies, The price charged is entered as an investment of 
these companies, and the profit realized by the Western Elec- 
tric Co. finally goes into the treasury of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

Here, then, is the masterful device by which the trust may 
fix up its own costs, by making the charges from one pocket to 
another and carrying the profit collected from the publie 
through some collected pockets and into the ultimate big pocket 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

These intricate intercorporate relations require airing, and 
effective Federal and State regulation should be established. 
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The prerequisite to all this must be a congressional investiga- 
tion through which all cf the intercorporate relations are sifted, 
the financial facts carefully determined, the intercorporate 
profits analyzed, and out of it all a systematic public control 
established. 

It is unthinkable that this tremendously important industry 
should not be held to account for the public service which it 
renders. 

THE NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 

Referring specially to the New York Telephone Co., perhaps 
one of the main subsidiaries of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., we find particularly a condition that requires Fed- 
eral investigation before effective regulation may be estab- 
lished. 

This company has control of the entire business not only 
of the city of New York and the great State of New York but 
also in a large measure of the entire country. 

The investment of the New York Telephone Co. in 1919, in 
real estate and plant, was $226.000.000. The revenues in 1919 
were $75,000,000 ; in 1924, $141,000,000. 

The operating expenses in 1919 were $62,000,000, and in 1924 
they were $123,000,000. 

This company, like its affiliated subsidiaries, has so far suc- 
ceeded admirably in escaping thorough inspection of its affairs 
and a proper determination of rates fair to the public. It 
operates throughout the State of New York, northern New 
Jersey, and parts of Connecticut; besides, it receives services 
from the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. itself and pur- 
chases its supplies from the Western Electric Co. 

Because of the interstate operation, and because of the rela- 
tions of the huge interstate company and the separate financial 
company, the cost of service applicable either to New York, New 
Jersey, or Connecticut simply can not be determined by the 
present rate-making machine. The company is in a position to 
disclose only part of the facts, and through such showing justi- 
fies any rate increases that it may desire, 

The State of New York and the city of New York have 
struggled futily for the past 10 years to regulate the rates of 
the New York Telephone Co. on an intelligent basis. So far the 
public has met only with defeat. 

During the past week, while the whole matter of telephone 
rates in New York were under investigation by the public sery- 
ice commission, and by a master of the Federal courts, the 
company has come out with a proposal of an increase of 35 
per cent in rates. On the face of the obvious financial facts, 
the increase is unjustified, but the situation can not be coped 
with except through the aforesaid congressional investigation. 

In support of the proposed increase in rates, the company 
appears to be pursuing a heedless course, so far as the public 
interests and the public obligations are concerned.. For exam- 
ple, so far as to the matter of depreciation of the properties, 
this money has been invested by the company in new telephone 
property, but now, in its rate proceedings, it is demanding a 
return on the very same property which was acquired through 
the investment of the funds which had been contributed 
through previous rates. In this way the public is asked, in 
the first place, to pay the costs of depreciation and subse- 
quently to pay a return on the amounts paid to the company. 

The company also, in its rate case, is demanding a return 
on the reproduction cost of the properties without regard to 
the actual cost or investment incurred. To a large extent, the 
properties have come out of the earnings for the fixed interest 
rates paid thereon. Consequently, if the reproduction costs 
were allowed for rate making, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. would draw a hugely pyramided return from the 
New York company. 

All these matters ought to be carefully sifted by Congress, 
and they ought to be systematically provided for in future 
plans of regulation. The State regulatory bodies are simply 
unable to cope with the sitnation, and the public is helpless 
until active Federal action is taken. 


EARNINGS—1925 


The growth of the telephone business has been continuing 
right along. The latest figures available are for the calendar 
year 1924; but for the first nine months of the present year— 
that is, for the nine months ending September 30, 1925—it ap- 
pears that the Americanu Telephone & Telegraph Co, has drawn 
from its subsidiaries a sum amounting to $55,000,000, compared 
with $45,000,000 for the same period as the year before. This 
is an increase of 22 per cent, and yet the various subsidiaries 
in different parts of the country are clamoring for increases 
in rates. 

Likewise, it appears that the telephone operating revenues of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. itself amounted to 
$63,009,000, compared with $55,000,000 for the same nine months 
during 1924. 
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The business is growing with leaps and bounds. This very 
growth should permit the introduction of many adjustments 
and economies which in turn should be shared with the users 
through a gradual decrease in rates. On the contrary, with 
this gradual increase in business, the companies are clamoring 
more and more for increases without showing to the public the 
cause for these demands. 

INEFFICIENCY OF OPERATION 


There is a strong belief based upon extensive investigatin 
by competent financial and engineering experts, that the entire 
telephone trust is ramified with deadwood and dry rot; that 
any financial difficuities are not due to any inadequacy of rates 
to inefficiency of operation. 

The company’s operation expenses have grown in much 
greater proportion than appears to be justified on sound finan- 
cial grounds with the growth of the business. Apparently 
overhead charges have not been carefully guarded; a great 
many positions are being maintained which are hardly justi- 
fied; an extravagant building program seems to have been 
maintained; changes in service are introduced which appear 
of dubious validity. All these matters mean excessive cost and 
unreasonable rates to the users. These facts are all to be 
carefully sifted by congressional investigation so that this 
important enterprise on which the public interest is based may 
be put upon a sound operating and financial basis. 

The investors, of course, are entitled to a fair return, but the 
publie is entitled to reasonable rates and proper service. 

For a proper treatment of both company and the millions of 
users of the telephone, it is important that the facts are clearly 
brought out and these vast operations are placed under effective 
public control. 

In the preparation of the above statement I have had the 
pleasure of the cooperation of John Bower, Ph. D., public utility 
consultant, New York City, and former lecturer on regulation, 
accounting, and finance at Cornell, Princeton, and Columbia 
Universities. His book on “Effective Regulation of Public 
Utilities "—published by the Macmillan Co., 1925—I highly rec- 
ommend to the Members of the House, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, irrigation 
saved the world from widespread starvation during the past 
year. Irrigation has saved the world from starvation during 
every year for a long period of time. A bold statement, but 
Viterally true. Gaunt hunger and actual pitiless starvation 
would stalk the world through had not forward-looking peoples 
utilized the surplus waters of the earth on arid lands. 

The wise old King Solomon said: 

I will water my best garden and will abundantly water my garden bed. 


Irrigation is not a new policy. The plains of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt were watered from the Euphrates and the Nile when 
civilization was in its swaddling cloths. 

It is not my purpose to-day to speak in behalf of any par- 
ticular irrigation project, but rather to bring before the Mem- 
bers of Congress irrigation as a world policy and with special 
reference to our own country. 

Uninformed critics who look upon irrigation as an experi- 
ment may be interested in this map and in the following table, 
which shows the number of irrigated acres in the countries 
named: 


— . 
United States: 
Federal irrigation 
Other than Federul 


611 ̃— r — ae = 
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Peru 


Hawaii 


122, 100, 000 

In addition to the above, Australia serves 14,000,000 acres 
with water for domestic and garden purposes. 

Forty centuries have witnessed the ever-widening area of 
dry lands reclaimed. 

While other governments were reclaiming tens of millions of 
acres our own Federal Government has reclaimed about 
2,000,000 acres. 
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While other nations prepare in a large way for the needs of 
the hour, for the future, and for the year of famine, the 
United States proceeds with great deliberation. 

With this hurried glance at world reclamation let us survey 
our own projects with more detail. 

RECLAMATION FUND NO BURDEN TO TAXPAYERS 

Since the enactment of our first Federal reclamation law in 
1902 no heavy draft has ever been laid on the Federal Treas- 
ury for reclamation. From whence, then, comes the reclama- 
tion fund? Receipts from the sale of public lands are placed 
in a revolving fund for the development of our waste places. 
Later the royalties from oil and mineral land were added. 
Only the equal of the cost of three or four modern battleships, 
built to serve their brief day and then to be junked, has been 
spent on Federal reclamation in 24 years. Federal highway 
appropriations for two years would exceed the total reclama- 
tion appropriations since 1902. The entire reclamation fund 
would amount to less than 15 per cent of our river and harbor 
appropriations. Not a dollar of these appropriations will ever 
be repaid. Muscle Shoals alone has cost nearly as much as 
all of our irrigation projects combined. Twenty-eight projects 
have been undertaken. Of these, three small projects have 
heen abandoned ; the Williston, in North Dakota, has been sold 
and we are now concerned with 24 projects. 

This map [pointing to the map] shows these projects widely 
distributed over 15 semiarid States of the West. 

SOURCE OF RECLAMATION FUNDS 


Chart No. 1 shows the source of our reclamation funds from 
June, 1902, to June 30, 1925. 


Proceeds from sale of public lands $107, 165, 289 

Royalties from public oil and mineral lands 23, 710, 420 

Treasury loan Palane? „„ eS 15, 000, 000 
(Being repaid at rate of $1,000,000 per year.) 

Special appropriations from General Ve ASE 5, 127, 190 


151, 002, 899 

Proceeds from sale of town-site lots amounted to $586,630. 

Repayments on account of construction, and operation and 
maintenance, and minor- items to June 80 amounted to $59,- 
890,700. This amount has gone again into the reclamation 
fund. More than fifty-nine millions collected and reappro- 
priated is ample proof that the reclamation fund is a revolving 
fund, and that it does revolve. 


TOTAL COSTS OF RECLAMATION 


Chart No. 2 shows total costs to June 30, 1925. 

Construction and operation and maintenance to be repaid by 
water users. 

Yon will note that about $44,000,000 have been repaid by 
water users, $10,000,000 is due and unpaid, and $130,000,000 is 
not yet due. 

An unqualified statement that a hundred and eighty-four mil- 
lions have been expended on reclamation and only forty-four 
millions repaid is so misleading as to be wholly unworthy of 
any high public official. If I should loan Mr. Mitts $2,000 to 
be repaid in 20 years in 20 equal annual installments and after 
5 years should denounce Mr. Mitzts before the entire country 
as dishonest and a bad paymaster because he had not repaid 
the entire amount of $2,000, that would be commensurate with 
the sandbag methods that have been employed against reclama- 
tion, Let the whole truth be told that from a total expenditure 
of one hundred and eighty-four millions, covering a period of 23 
years, only ten millions, or about 5 per cent of the total invest- 
ment, is due and unpaid and that the agricultural depression 
of the past few years which has wrecked farmers everywhere 
is largely responsible for this delinquency. Give the farmer 
reasonable time to recuperate from this unusual and unex- 
pected depression, and I have full confidence that he will pay 
all that is properly charged against him. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield so that 
I may make an observation there? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will be pleased to yield 
for a brief statement. 

Mr. SMITH. One reason there was such a large proportion 
not repaid in 1925 was because of the fact that the settlers 
did not know exactly what they were expected to pay on 
account of legislation which had been enacted. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. And do not know yet. 

Mr. SMITH. And do not know yet; yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I thank the gentleman for 
that suggestion. : 

Chart No, 2 also shows— 

. CROP VALUES 

Including Warren Act lands, where the Government sells 
water to farmers not on Federal projects. 

Chart No. 3 shows— 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE REPAYMENTS 


Please note that prior to the great agricultural depression of 
1921 practically all charges were paid, and that in 1918 the 
settlers actually paid more than the amount assessed. 

Irrigable acres and actual irrigated acres on each project is 
shown in Chart No. 4. 

You will note (Chart 4) that not all project lands are irri- 
gated. In one or two instances this is due to ownership of an 
excess of lands by a few individuals but in other instances is 
due to poor land in the midst of a project or to uncompleted 
projects or to the recent completion of a project where ample 
time for settlement has not elapsed. 

A close-up view of an irrigation project may be of value 
at this time. j 

The Yakima Valley in the State of Washington strikingly 
illustrates the value of irrigation to consumers and manufac- 
turers in every State of the Union and to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

C. A. Foresman, statistician of the Yakima Daily Herald, 
shows the diversity and value of Yakima County's products 
in this interesting table: 

Yakima Valley crops 


Total 
value 
Fresh fruits and melons.. 21, 364 | $23, 397, 324 
— 7,854 5, 610, 250 
780 2, 336, 200 
136 1, 448, 755 
1, 200 1, 630, 000 
9, 100 1, 919, 000 
2, 510 2, 175, 000 
464 397, 800 
1,672 -3,790,050 
600 2,710, 000 
33 110, 000 
2,698 | 1, 060, 240 


47, 003, 619 


These products were marketed in Europe, Asia, Canada, and 
42 States of the Union. 

When Christopher Columbus discovered America this same 
Yakima Valley was a semiarid sagebrush plain inhabited by 
jack rabbits. 

When the Declaration of Independence was signed, when 
Sacajawea led Lewis and Clark’s exploring party into the 
Pacific Northwest, when Congress in 1836 distributed to the 
Eastern States then in the Union $28,000,000 that had accrued 
from the sale of public lands—not a dollar of which, by the 
way, has ever been repaid—when Daniel Webster, great states- 
man though he was, thought more of a codfish swimming off 
the banks of Newfoundland than he did of the “ inaccessible 
waste beyond the Rockies,” now known as Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho, even when the Civil War was fought the Yakima 
Valley yet remained a barren plain inhabited by jack rabbits 
and coyotes. 

By and by a handful of stockmen ranged their herds over 
the valley. So it continued for many years, and then came 
small private irrigation projects watering the more accessible 
lands, and in 1902 the Congress of the United States recognized 
that the reclamation of large and more difficult projects was a 
national problem and that these reclaimed lands would be a 
national asset. A further survey of Yakima County shows that 
65,000 thrifty Americans have now displaced the jack rabbits, 
and that beautiful and productive orchards, alfalfa fields, dairy 
herds, and truck farms have transformed this worthless semi- 
arid plain into one of the beauty spots of the United States. 
Hard surfaced highways, railroads, well-built towns, schools, 
and churches further enhance the beauty and utility of the 
scene. The hub of this new civilization is the city of Yakima, 
now nearing 25,000 population. Its commercial and financial 
institutions, its homes, and broad, well-laid-out business and 
residential sections mark it as one of the outstanding little 
cities of the entire country. 

While the Yakima Valley was utilizing 48,000 cars on trans- 
continental railroads for the transportation of her newly cre- 
ated wealth she was filling these cars on their westward trip 
with the merchandise and agricultural products of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, of the North, of the East, and South. 


25,000,000 NEWLY COINED DOLLARS 


This one irrigated valley during the past year sent out 
25,000,000 of her newly coined dollars to— 

Alabama for pipes and fittings. 

Arkansas for hardwood. 

Colorado for fence and iron products. 

Connecticut for hinges and ammunition. 
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CHART NO. 1 
SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR RECLAMATION 


TO JUNE 30, 1925 


Special Appropriations General 
Treasury, $5,127,190 


Proceeds Sale of Townsite 
Lots, $586,630 


PROCEEDS 
FROM SALE OF 
PUBLIC LANDS 
5107165289 


PROJECT 
COLLECTIONS 
$59,390,700 


CHART NO. 2 


TOTAL COSTS TO JUNE 30, 1925 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


TO BE REPAID BY THE WATER USERS 


PAID DUE AND UNPAID NOT YET DUE 
130 


Millions of 
dollars 
Total, $184,206,833.85 
CROP VALUES 


(INCLUDING WARREN ACT LANDS) 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1920 


PROJECT LANDS 


1921 


-1922 WARREN ACT LANDS 


enen 


1923 


1924 


1926 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 
CHART NO. 3 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE REPAYMENTS 


HUNDREDs OF THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


1 2 3 
E 
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sem FEA EAI en 
1917 F 
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1920 F 
1921 
1922 
1923 
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*The collections in 1918 exceeded the assessments for that year year. 


CHART NO. 4 
SHOWS ACREAGE IRRIGABLE AND ACTUALLY IRRIGATED 


PROJECTS THOUSANDS OF ACRES 

0 15 30 45 60 75 80 105 120 135 
Salt River, Ari fz 
Yuma, Ariz.—Calif._....._...__-...- f 
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King Hill, Idaho — 
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Lower Yellowstone, Mont.—N. Dak. ______ 
North Platte, Nebr.Wyo 
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Rio Grande, N. Mex.- Te 
Umatilla, Oreg 
Klamath, Oreg.- Calif. : * 
Belle Fourche, S. Dak. Eee z — — riss ted. 
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Yakima, Was. 
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Florida for grapefruit and oranges. 

Iowa for canned corn, cereals, washing machines, and pumps. 

Illinois for furniture, hardware, sirup, enamelware, and 
cereals. 

Indiana for pork and beans, autos, windmills, kitchen cabi- 
nets, and building stone. 

Kansas for cereals, flour, salt, egg-case fillers, and so forth. 

Kentucky for soap and iron roofing. 

Louisiana for cottolene, molasses, and rice. 

Maine for paper bags. 

Michigan for autos, paint, and wire fence. 

Minnesota for cereals, flour, and sirup. 

Mississippi for cotton cloth. 

Maryland for oysters and clothing. 

Massachusetts for shoes, watches, textiles, chocolates, and 
codfish. 

Missouri for shoes, cereal beverages, tinware, and stoves. 

New York for electric supplies, radiators, tinware, cereal 
beverages, stoves, chemicals, clothing, and soap. 

North Carolina for tobacco products. 

New Jersey for electrical supplies and drugs. 

Oklahoma for fruit jars. 

Ohio for auto tires and machinery. 

Pennsylvania for iron and steel products. 

Tennessee for stoves. 

Texas for fruit jars. 

Virginia for tobacco and peanuts, 

Vermont for marble and granite. 

Wisconsin for bathtubs, beverages, tinware, and furniture. 

A BIG STORY IN A FEW WORDS 5 

A relatively small part of Yakima County is irrigated, but 
in 1924 that county had 3,096 income-tax payers, while the dry 
farming counties of Grant and Adams lying near by, having a 
combined area about equal to Yakima, only had 399 income- 
tax payers in that year. 

What the Yakima Valley is doing so the other projects of the 
West are doing to a greater or less extent, 

There are other feasible projects and new units of old proj- 
ects. In my State of Washington the Kittitas High Line, the 
Kennewick High Line, the Moxee and Roza, and the Indian 
projects all lie in the Yakima Valley, while the great Columbia 
Basin project lies east of the Columbia River. 

The most sanguine can not hope for the immediate develop- 
ment of all; neither should the most timorous farmer fear 
their deyelopment. A project begun to-day can not become a 
real competitor short of 10 to 25 years, when our population 
will justify increased production. Lands can not be reclaimed 
by the waving of a wand. Many years are required, 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to visualize one of the 24 Federal 
irrigation projects. I have tried to show that the citizens of 
every State in the Union benefit directly from these projects. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Chairman, an army “fights on its belly.” Without the 
food products from the irrigated lands of India, the United 
States, Egypt, Japan, France, Australia, and other allied coun- 
tries the Allies might have spent their millions of men and 
their billions of dollars, but they would have lost the World 
War. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, if war should come to these United 
States within the next 25 years, which God forbid, I believe 
all thoughtful men are agreed that it will not come to the east 
coast nor the north nor south, but that the west coast is the 
vulnerable point and would be the point of attack. Should 
air bombs sever our connections with the East by destroying 
bridges and tunnels on half a dozen transcontinental railroads, 
I submit to you that 25 or 50 highly productive projects in and 
beyond the Rockies would in a few months justify every dol- 
lar of Federal money ever expended. 

Mr. Chairman, I want my colleagues from east of the Rocky 
Mountains to better understand reclamation, to get a vision, 
to take a broad comprehensive statesmanlike view of our 
Federal reclamation policy. 

The reclamation funds are derived from western lands. 

Not a dollar comes from the taxpayers’ pocket. 

The fund is being repaid. 

The reclamation fund is reyolying. 

Domestic markets are created in a large way for domestic 
goods. 

\ Reclamation distributes and equalizes our population. 

It makes for national defense, 

It creates wealth, puts worthless lands on the tax rolls of the 
various States, and makes Federal income-tax payers by the 
thousands. 

And best of all—reclamation brings settlers to the farm, the 
best abode for man. [Applause,] 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cotton]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, from the first settlement of 
the United States one of its greatest resources has been the 
natural grasses and forest plants upon which the millions of 
domestic animals are supported. The public lands of this 
country constitute one of its greatest assets. 

It has been said—and I think correctly—that the United 
States is the greatest landlord in the world, During the his- 
tory of this Nation we have owned more than 1,400,000,000 
acres of land. That has dwindled until now this Nation con- 
trols, either directly or indirectly, about 400,000,000 acres. We 
i still, however, the greatest land proprietor in the world. 

his great resource has not been appreciated in the past, and 
even now is being rapidly dissipated. It will be little short of 
a crime if a definite policy for the unreserved and unappro- 
priated land is not soon formulated by this Government. We 
have none now. 

More than 20 years ago the Govérnment formulated definitely 
a policy with reference to a part of its public lands. The 
resulting benefits are of incalculable value, not only to many 
of the people of the United States but actually to the land 
itself. The primary object of the creation of the forest reserves 
was the conservation of the timber. The accomplishment in 
this direction has more than paid for all of the expense con- 
nected with this great bureau of the Agricultural Department. 
It has done more, however, than benefit the timber. Large 
areas of nontimber-bearing lands have been included in the 
forest reserves, and these as much as the timberlands demon- 
strate the wisdom of regulation and control. Further, it has 
been fully demonstrated that where animals were under con- 
trol in privately owned pastures, and even on forest reserves, 
the eradication of disease has been entirely practicable, while 
at the same time in contiguous open ranges vast herds have 
perished as a result of these diseases and their owners have 
been practically ruined. I only refer to the forest reserves by 
way of comparison. In a general sense the publie lands fur- 
nish the winter grazing and the forest reserves the summer 
grazing. 

We have now reached a stage where the use of our publie 
ranges for grazing should be made a matter of Federal statute. 
Millions of cattle and sheep graze upon our public domain 
with little or no control. As a result their productivity and 
carrying capacity have been reduced fully 50 per cent. This 
is the estimate of nearly every man who has made a study of 
the question. 

The demand of the thinking stockmen of the country for 
proper regulation is growing. They do not want to eliminate 
the power to regulate and control the grazing privileges. They 
want the greatest public benefit possible from the use of the 
national forests and other public domain. Any attempt to 
infer tnut the stockmen of the West, particularly, are not in 
favor of the conseryation of the great resources of the public 
domain is not justified by the facts. They may differ as to 
method but not as to the necessity for proper use. 

It is true that many who have given years of study to this 
subject do not agree altogether with the policy pursued in the 
administration of the national forests, but any attempt to im- 
pugn the motives of such men is not justified. They may, and 
do, believe that the control of the forest reserves is too auto- 
cratic. In many cases the same men function not only as 
prosecutor, judge, and jury, but also as the appeal board. Too 
much authority is given in the matter of fixing the grazing 
fees upon the national forests. The power exists under the 
present law to put any man or group of men out of business. 
I am not saying that this authority will te exercised, but com- 
plaints have been made that it has been exercised; and what 
has been done may be done again. I refer to this because 
men have complained at the administration of the forest re- 
serve who believe in the principles of control provided in the 
law. They object not to the principle of control but to methods 
of administration. 

The stockmen are the truest friends the forest reserves have. 
Their herders are guarding them at all times against trespass- 
ers, fires, and the other enemies constantly besetting them. 
In a bulletin recently issued by the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation it is charged that the leaders of the western stockmen 
would take forage out of the conservation program of the 
Government. This I deny. The stability of their only busi- 
ness—in fact, their all financially—is at stake. They are not 
in favor of ruining the forage crops. They want them wisely 
conserved. 

The present and past poHcy has not resulted in stabilizing 
the stock-growing industry of the West, and the stockmen 
are only asking for stabilization. Unfortunately, as soon as 
a movement is commenced to change an existing policy of 
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government there are often those in high authority who not | 
only refuse themselves to join in a wholesale movement for | 
a change but often, by means of publication and otherwise, 
seek to create an impression against the change. 

Under date of November 14, 1925, there appeared an article 
by the Chief of the United States Forest Service attacking the 
attitude of certain western stock growers and indirectly seek- 
ing to create an impression that no material change should be 
made in the forestry policy. I have the highest regard for the 
author of this article personally. I regard him as a man of 
great ability. He has done a real service for this country in a | 
great many ways, but I seriously doubt the wisdom of the | 
propaganda that he is spreading. At a time when this subject 
should be approached without bias and without prejudice and | 
when men are willing, even at the risk of a loss of lifelong 
friendships, to take up the study of the public domain in a 
spirit of service and helpfulness, it seems to me hardly the 
part of wisdom to create sentiment adverse to any change and 
to attack the motives of good men. Mr. Speaker, I maintain | 
that a change in some of the forest regulations is absolutely 
necessary before the livestock industry of this country can ever 
become stabilized. Let us grant that the viewpoint of many stock- 
men is inflnenced by their own private interests. Is that not 
true in all of the walks of life? May it not also be true of men 
in Government positions. In the consideration of the great 
problem of regulating the public domains as well as the forest 
reserves of this country I can not agree with the doctrine— | 


that the fundamental issue at stake is whether forage resources and 
the timber, water, and wild-life resources of forage-bearing lands are to 
remain in the plan of conservation embodied in the national forests, 


That is not an issue. No thinking man challenges that point 
in the least. These resources must be conserved, and no one 
seriously takes any other view. We of the West are as anxious | 
that these resources shall be conserved as any man of the East | 
in or out of office. We go further; we not only say that the | 
resources of the forests must be preserved and conserved, but 
that the time has come for a definite policy to be formulated 
for the conservation of the resources on all of the public 
domain. But this policy must not center around reyenues to be 
derived from the grazing of the public domain, nor must it 
center altogether around the growing of forage upon these 
lands. There must not be excluded from the equation the 
rights of the homesteaders and people who have settled upon 
the lands of the West. Those brave pioneers who pushed their 
way out into the frontier from the beginning had in mind not 
only the securing of a small piece of land to cultivate but also 
the right to graze their stock upon the public domain. Oh, I 
know how this thouglit shocks the average man of the East; it 
sometimes shocks even our men in public office who haye had 
more or less experience in the use of these lands. But, never- 
theless, I use the word “right” adyisedly. It was part of the 
inducement held out to those people who went West. 

The right to graze is almost inseparably linked with the 
right to homestead. The thought the pioneer had in taking 
up a barren piece of land was always that he could bring il 
under cultivation by reason of his ability to graze a few head 
of stock upon the public domain. Without it the West could 
never have been settled. The West with its unlimited re- 
sources, its boundless wealth, has been made possible to this 
country largely because of the grazing possibilities. The graz- 
ing was one unit of the settlers plant. It could not be di- 
vorced from his homestead. The West could have been devel- 
oped in no other way. 

This does not mean that we claim the right to dissipate the 
resources of the country nor that there should not be proper 
control and regulation but it does mean that no power should 
be given nor exercised by any bureau of Government which 
will take away that right of the people of America. We ought 
not to take the narrow view of grazing privileges. The broad 
principle of home building in the West is at stake. 

Much of the great area of the West is not available land 
as we ordinarily use that term. While the value per acre 
is small the extent of this acreage gives them importance 
sufficient to justify their careful management and the Na- 
tional Government heretofore has been remiss in relation to 
its duties as a landlord. However, because of that we are not 
now justified in going to the extreme the other way. Let not 
money be the basis of our policy. A bigger issue is at stake. 

I am insisting that we can correct the evil, conserve a great 
national resource, and at the same time adopt a great policy 
that shall preserve as a heritage the right to graze upon the 
publie domain by the citizens who desire to engage in the live- 
stock business. Our past policy has been to dispose of our 
lands to private holders. We have given much to schools, to 
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transportation, and to other publie necessities. That policy - 
worked well in the great Mississippi Valley and in many other 
parts of the United States, but it does not meet the situation 
for the remaining public lands of the country. Some other 
policy must now be adopted and that policy should look first 
to the development of sound social conditions. It should look 
to the people, not to fees nor to the protection of the forage 
only. After all, the strength of this Nation in the last 
analysis lies not in its resources but in its wonderful people. 
Let the people of the West have some voice in the management 
of that which is theirs in common with the other citizens of 
this country. They will conserve the resources and are 
willing to pay a reasonable sum for their use. But they want 
the management to be cooperative, not autocratic. The days 
of the autocrat are gone forever. 

Instead of talking in terms of fees and gentering the discus- 
sion of our policies around the revenues, it is high time now 
that the happiness and prosperity of the people, and particu- 
larly that of the home builders, shonld receive first considera- 
tion. That which will build up and benefit the West will indi- 
rectly help the entire country. We must get away from sec- 
tionalism. The people of the public-lands States are vitally 
interested in conservation of the right kind. 

The policy of the future must look in the direction of the 
home builder, and the resources should be conserved because of 
the people and not because of the fees which may be received 
for the use of these lands. 

It is my purpose to introduce within a few days a bill which, 
if enacted into law, will at least attempt to define a definite 
policy for the Goyernment with reference to the great public- 
lands asset. We can not longer delay and be held blameless. I 
refer to that great body of land scattered throughout the West- 
ern States known as the “ public domain.” These lands are not 
being added to the crop area. I am reliably informed that over 
90 per cent of the land added to the crop area of the United 
States between 1910 and 1920 was previously in pasture or 
forest. No extensive regions of good farm lands are now left 
unoccupied. 

The remaining public domain is not suited to agricultural 
development. It consists mostly of desert land or that which 
is mountainous, being too high for successful cultivation, and 
much of it is handicapped by swamps, stumps of cut-over lands, 
or insufficient water supply. Of course, small tracts throughout 
the area will eventually be cultivated, but no extensive tracts 
of good farming lands are left except those which are or will 
be brought under reclamation projects. We have, therefore, 
vast areas of land to deal with which are suitable only for 
grazing purposes. This land having been largely denuded of 
its vegetation, is rapidly becoming worthless. The rich soil 
which formerly covered the surface has been removed by floods, 
and gullies have developed in trails and on bare surfaces. In 
many instances these are growing into washes and ravines that 
are absolutely ruining the land. 


The treat Basin Experiment Station of the United States Forest 
Service in Ephraim Canyon, Utah, has made a comparative study of 
two adjacent erosion areas. Where vegetation has been permitted to 
grow and die down each year, naturally there are several inches of 
valuable black leaf mold and about a foot of friable soll above the 
heavy impervious hardpan, The grass roots hold the mold and soil 
firmly in place. The porous surface readily absorbs the rain and allows 
it to percolate into the soil, where it can come into contact with the 
plant roots. On the other area, where the vegetation is closely grazed 
each year, the sod is broken, the soll is compacted, rills have developed, 
and the surface mold and friable soil have been washed down into the 
canyon, 

If grazing is discontinued or properly controlled, an eroding range 
gradually recovers. Manti Canyon, Utah, may be taken as an example. 
Floods occurred in 1888, 1889, 1893, 1901, 1906, 1908, 1909, and 1910. h 
No serious flood is reported previous to 1889. Sheep grazing began 
in the section five or six years before and gradually reduced the plant 
cover until the flood of 1888 broke through and developed gullies. 
Thereafter deluges were frequent until all stock was excluded for the 
five-year period from 1904 to 1909. During this period the plants 
recovered sufficiently to absorb most of the water that caused the flood 
on near-by areas in August, 1909. Manti Canyon was barely flooded, 
whereas unprotected Ephraim and Six Mile Canyons, in the path of the 
same storm and receiving the same amount of rainfall, were seriously 
eroded. Great quantities of soil and rock were thrown out into the 
valleys, completely ruining some farms. Mount Pleasant had the same 
experience in June, 1918. Canyons where grazing was controlled were 
not flooded, but the continuously grazed canyon of Mount Pleasant 
poured a river of water, mud, and stone directly into the town and 
across apple orchards and fields of alfalfa, grain, and blue grass. A 
gully from 3 to 20 feet deep was ripped open through the town and 
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across some of the best farming land, of which much will never again 
be cultivated, because of the mantie of mud and boulders spread 
over it. 

Grazing control and timber management can not prevent all floods; 
a combination of the two might eliminate most of them and materially 
decrease the destruction caused by those they can not prevent. 


I have taken this excerpt from an article prepared by Prof. 
George R. Stewart, of the Utah Agricultural College Experiment 
Station, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Is the gentleman using the phrase “public 
lands” to include the national forests or lands outside of the 
national forests? 

Mr. COLTON. For the purposes of this talk I am using it 
to include lands outside of the forests, and I am using only the 
forest lands by way of comparison. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Is the gentleman's bill to be confined to the 
public lands proper? 

Mr. COLTON. To the public lands proper. 

Mr, SINNOTT. And not to the national forests? 

Mr. COLTON. And not the national forests. 

I am told that in Texas the people have been converted to 
the idea that free and uncontrolled grazing is not profitable. 
In that State they devised a leasing system and have rapidly 
transferred the public lands to private ownership, The result 
of that has been that in 1904 statistics show that the number 
of cattle on the ranges of Texas was almost double that of 
1854. 

Our friends who sit in warm offices and talk of the great 
crime it would be to lease our public domain should go to 
Texas and learn that under a system of leasing they have not 
only conserved the forest resources of the public lands but have 
actually doubled the number of cattle in that State. This has 
been the history in Wyoming, Australia, and in practically 
every place that it has been tried. I am not advocating a 
system of leasing. I know that the wiseacres of the country 
have already by their propaganda defeated any hope of a 
leasing system, and therefore the true friends of conservation 
must rely upon the plan adopted by the National Forest Bureau. 

My bill provides that grazing districts may be established 
whenever a majority of the users of the land embraced in the 
district so desire. And provision should be made that upon the 
petition of the people the President of the United States will 
be authorized to establish these districts after the Secretary of 
the Interior has caused careful examination of the lands to be 
made, 

The lands included within a grazing district should be chiefly 
valuable for grazing purposes, and no lands should be included 
which could be practically used for homestead purposes. To 
that end a careful survey should be made before any district is 
created and homestead land should be excluded. This should 
only be done after ample notice is given by publication and 
otherwise in papers having a general circulation in the sections 
of the country where the grazing district is to be created. I 
believe that lands immediately adjacent to towns, in areas of 
seven or eight thousand acres, should be leased to associations 
of home owners for the grazing of domestic animals. These 
people should be given preference in grazing permits at a 
nominal cost. 

Every effort should be made to stabilize the great livestock 
industry. To that end permits should be granted for a period 
of 10 years, with the option of renewal on the part of the 
grazer where he had complied thoroughly with the law. At the 
end of each 10 years a survey should be made again of lands 
within the district; and if because of changed conditions a part 
of the land may be used for homestead, entries should be 

allowed. 

No great industry can become stabilized as long as there is 
uncertainty. We ought, as far as possible, to give certainty 
of usage and certainty that rights can not be taken away on 
the mere whim or opinion of some officer in a Government 
bureau. 

Workable appeal boards should be created to which parties 
fecling themselves aggrieved might take their cases and receive 
a decision from unprejudiced sources. Indeed, I believe that 
an aggrieved party should have the right to seek redress in the 
Federal courts. The grazers now upon the national forest do 
not have that right, and so far as I am informed it is the only 
case where the citizens of this country may not seek redress in 
a proper judicial tribunal, 

On all of the grazing districts the free grazing of domestic 
stock should be allowed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
I mean the stock which is used for domestic purposes, such as 
the farm animals and the milch cows. This does not apply to 
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animals that are raised for sale and profit. A fee should be 
paid for the use of these lands where stock is grazed for profit. 

May I say a word with reference to the fees while I am on 
this subject? Heretofore it has been the policy of the Forest 
Bureau, and I use that again by way of comparison, to fix an 
arbitrary fee and collect the same from the industry whether 
a profit is being made or not. I believe the plan for the fixing 
of the grazing fees in the future should be based on the market 
value of the livestock products raised. This should be true of 
the grazing on the public domain as well as the forest reserve 
lands. This is not an impossible basis, but on the contrary is 
a very practical one. The procedure would, of course, necessi- 
tate the gcceptance in the main of the principle that some 
ranges are more valuable than others, and consequently some 
surveys would need to be made., My plan, in other words, 
would inyolve the establishment of a basic fee. Then the rate 
for grazing livestock on these public lands would bear the same 
ratio as that basic fee is to the market price of livestock 
products. The basic fee is to be determined by a committee 
of five, one representing the woolgrowers, one the cattle and 
horse growers, two the Interior Department, and a fifth chosen 
by the four. 

The fees from year to year would be fixed by the average 
value of the last three or six year period, as might be deter- 
mined to be the just basis. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield for 2 moment? 

Mr. COLTON, I yield to the gentleman from Nevada. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Is the gentleman referring to the forest re- 
serves now or the public lands? 

Mr. COLTON. I am referring to the public lands, but I 
think the basis of fixing the fees should be the same in both 
instances. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I do not quite see the logic of the gentleman's 
argument in that respect. On a forest reserve you have the 
forest rangers looking out for timber and all things pertain- 
ing thereto, and on the public lands you have them looking 
after nothing but the livestock, and they need not come around 
any more than once in six months, and I do not see how the 
two phases jibe one with the other. 

Mr. COLTON. They are not at all inconsistent. The basis 
of fixing the fees is the same, though the fees would not be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah hus 
expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. COLTON. It is true those who have supervision of the 
grazing upon the public domain would, of course, have much 
less to do in proportion to the amount of land supervised than 
those upon the forest reserves, but the principle of the control 
and regulation is just the same. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Now, as to the collection of fees, on the forest 
reseryes the fees may be collected and an accumulation of 
$30,000 or $40,000 may be had. The forest rangers will recom- 
mend to the forest supervisor that a trail should be built on 
the highest point of that range doing no good to anybody or 
anything, The supervisor of the public lands will have an ac- 
cumulation also under the plan you are following. Is he going 
SN ogi water with that money or what is he going to do 
with it? 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will bear with me until I 
finish my argument, I think I shall answer that question, al- 
though I do not agree that the building of these forest trails 
is useless. I think they are very necessary things in protecting 
the forests from fires and for many other purposes which 
might be mentioned. If I may be permitted to continue with 
this discussion for a moment longer, I think I shall answer the 
gentleman's question. I believe all of the fees above the cost 
of administration should be turned over to the States in which 
the lands are situated. 

The rate for grazing liyesteck should be based upon the 
present or future market price as determined by the considera- 
tion of the past market price. As a concrete example, say, 
the price of steers would be $8 per hundredweight for the year 
1926, The average price for the last three years, we will say, 
would be $7 per hundredweight. The ratio would then be what 
the basic price is to the present price of cattle as the present fee 
to be determined is to the average price of cattle for the lust 
three years. Stated in figures, this would be as follows: Sup- 
posing I took the basie fee of 20 cents per month of the figures 
I have stated above. The following would be the problem: 
20: 800::X:700. The answer would, therefore, be 17.5 ceuts. 
Of course, this is only an illustration. Such a basis as this 


would be fair to the Government and fair to the individual 
and not difficult of administration. It could be worked out for 
sheep and horses, also. It would prevent the agitation that has 
gone on during the last 20 years as to whether or not the forest 
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fee is a just one. Taking the forest reserve fees as a com- 
parison there is now an attempt being made to charge the 
grazers of the forest reserve a fee equal to that which may 
be obtained for privately owned lands. The basis is not a 
good one. Everyone must admit that privately owned lands 
are a greater asset than the indefinite privilege to graze upon 
the national forest reserve. A basis, however, which fixes the 
fee on the real value of the grazing privilege can always be 
justified and bears upon its face the stamp of fair play. I 
believe a similar policy should be adopted by the Forest 
Service. 

The only difficulty in adopting this policy would be reaching 
an agreement as to what should be considered the basic rate. 
I feel sure, however, that a committee composed of represen- 
tutives from the Interior Department and the stock growers 
themselves could agree on this basic fee. Of course, it would 
probably be necessary at the close of a period of 20 years to 
change that basie fee. In other words the grazing after 10 
years of proper control and regulation would be more valuable 
than it is now. The fees for the first period ought only to be 

p slightly above the cost of administration. 

The grazing upon the public lands is not a valuable privi- 
lege at the present time. The lands, through overgrazing and 
because of no regulation, have been denuded of a large part of 
their valuable forage. It will be necessary to reforage many 
of these lands. 

As I have contended the right to the grazing of these lands 
is inseparably connected with the building up of the great 
West; for that reason all moneys received from the stock 
growers above the cost of administration should be paid to the 
States in which the lands are located for the benefit of the 
public schools and public roads of the respective States. 

Gentlemen, you who come from the eastern sections of the 
country do not recognize the condition in which many of our 
States of the West now find themselves. Your lands are all 
on the tax rolls. They may be taxed to help carry the bur- 
dens of your State and local governments. It is not so in our 
States. From 50 to 90 per cent of the lands in the Western 
States are owned and controlled by the Federal Government. 
Opportunity should be given for these States to develop and 
grow as yours have developed and grown. It can not be done 
as long as we take the attitude that these lands are public 
assets, to be kept for revenue purposes, and that all of the 
profits coming from them should be paid into the General 
Treasury of the United States. That is the policy coming from 
a consideration of the grazing privilege from the dollars and 
cents standpoint. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is it not true at the present time that 25 
per cent and 10 per cent, or a total of 35 per cent, of the 
income from the national forests does go into the treasuries 
of the counties in which the national forests are located for 
road and school purposes? 

Mr. COLTON, That is true; but I contend as long as the 
Government controls such vast areas of lands, within the States, 
those States are hindered in their progress, particularly as long 
as these lands are held by the General Government for the 
revenues that may be derived from them. [Applause.] The 
dollars and cents viewpoint is wrong. 

Mr. LEAVITT. . I agree with ihe gentleman about that, and 
I thought the gentleman would want the facts in his statement. 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; I thenk the gentleman for his sugges- 
tion. We make good use of what we get. We are entitled to 
more. 

Many of the people in this country are asking for the con- 
servation of the great resource of public grazing because of 
the revenue to be derived from it. We are asking for the con- 
servation of this great resource for the benefit of our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. You ask for its conser- 
vation for the dollars it may bring to this country; we ask 
for its conservation for the happy, contented citizenship of 
the future. We think in terms of people, not dollars. Give 
us a chance to build better roads; to have better schools, to 
make better homes, and we will continue to give to the Nation 
the greatest asset that this or any other nation could possibly 
have—a patriotic, home-building, liberty-loving, God-fearing 
people. [Applause.] 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. WINTER]. 

Mr. WINTER. Gentlemen of the committee, I am about to 
enjoy the distinction of being one of three Members to speak 
upon the pending bill in three days of general debate. I re- 
gret that the Members who will determine the provisions of this 
bill are not present to receive the information upon the things 
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upon which they will vote. I regret further that we have 
not been favored thus far with a statement from the able 
chairman of the subcommittee on this bill, so that we might 
further understand its provisions before we comment upon it. 

I rise to speak on the pending bill and with particular 
reference to the subject of appropriations on the reclamation 
projects. We do not claim for reclamation a 100 per cent 
record; few enterprises can or do; but we do assert that the 
word failure can not justly or reasonably be used in connec- 
tion therewith. On the contrary, the record is one of great 
engineering, tremendous growth, and marvelous results. It 
is not fair to dwell upon the elements of delinquencies and 
failures, particularly of deferred payments on contracts, with- 
out at the same time giving recognition and expression to the 
great results attained through the assistance of the Govern- 
ment, the work of the Reclamation Service, and last, but not 
least, the courage and fortitude, the hardships and privations, 
the indomitable energy of those hardy settlers who made great 
dead engineering works alive with production. 

Let us look at the record for a moment. Reclamation by 
irrigation of arid lands under the reclamation act of 1902 and 
the amendments thereto has created property and wealth to 
the amount of $600,000,000; it has grown crops until the an- 
nual value in 1924 was $110,000,000; its lands have a pro- 
duction value of $500,000,000; it has made a permanent an- 
nual market for the products and manufactures of other 
States, a market which did not exist before, to an amount 
estimated at $500,000,000; it has created 35,000 farm homes in 
14 Western States, a farm population of 128,000, a town popu- 
lation of 338,000, a total of nearly 500,000. In 1924 it irri- 
gated 2,264,000 acres, 

All this has been done out of an expenditure coming out of 
the proceeds of the sale of public lands and mineral royalties 
of those States of $155,000,000. This, though stipulated pay- 
ments are in arrears, is being returned to the reclamation fund 
for further like developments; $60,000,000 has been collected, 
$44,000,000 on construction cost. One hundred and thirty 
million dollars is not yet due. 

Let it be understood once and for all that no one anywhere, any 
time, is advocating repudiation of the contractual debts of the 
water users. Aside from the possible charging off of $20,000,- 
000 to $26,000,000, a relatively small percentage of the capital 
invested, because of mistakes in the attempted reclamation of 
lands found to be impossible of improvement, which was not 
the fault of the settlers, every dollar will be repaid. Is the 
Government to stand as a Shylock demanding the pound of 
flesh? The amount to be charged off is not greater than a like 
charge off in many lines of business in the last five years and 
not as great as was compelled in some enterprises. Inci- 
dentally in this connection I desire to suggest and assert that 
if the entire amount expended for the reclamation thus far 
should be charged off the Nation would still be the gainer of 
incalculable benefits and the reclamation policy and its con- 
tinuance justified. 

But what are the actual conditions upon which criticism is 
based, on which unjustifiable and misleading statements of 
failure are founded, and upon which a policy necessarily re- 
sulting in cessation of all reclamation development is predi- 
cated? We are told that there are 6,000 vacant farms on all 
the 25 projects. Is this the fault of reclamation or of any 
delinquency on the part of the water users and contract 
holders? Is it fair to leave out of this equation the great un- 
paralleled general depression of agriculture everywhere 
throughout this land, and the record of the average income per 
farm of $200 per year, in addition to food and shelter? Is it 
fair to ignore the fact of a deflatfon period after the war 
which brought critical conditions in our very best agricultural 
States? The last statistics show the number of vacant farms 
in the past five years—4,433 in New York, 11,988 in Ohio, 
11,536 in Illinois, 12,115 in Kentucky, and so on through a 
large part of the great agricultural States in this Union. The 
report of the Census Bureau announced in October, 1925, shows 
75,785 fewer farms in this country than in 1920. We are told 
of tenantry. The record is that tenantry exists as a general 
average over the projects to the extent of 39 per cent, which 
compares favorably with tenantry farm conditions throughout 
the country. 

It is emphasized again and again that the water users are 
now $8,000,000 behind in their payments on their contracts, 
and it is urged that before we can proceed with new divisions 
of existing projects and new projects these delinquents must 
be forced to pay up or they should be foreclosed and thrown 
off and new settlers secured who are farmers. So that there 
may be no misunderstanding and no waste of words arguing 
besides the mark, at cross purposes, let me state that so far 
as I am concerned, and I think I speak the sentiment of all 
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the Representatives from the arid States, I indorse the policy 
of the Reclamation Service that every man, every water user, 
who is able to make his payments must pay or his rights 
and occupancy must cease. But let me suggest that an occa- 
sional case of that kind of delinquency should never deter- 
mine the general policy toward all, including those who can 
not pay for justifiable reasons. The present reclamation law, 
passed December 5, 1924, was designed to give, and does give, 
to the Secretary authority to grant time to those who can 
not pay. If there is a doubt in a given case, it should be 
resolved in favor of the water user. All we ask is a sympa- 
thetic and fair administration of the present law as author- 
ized by Congress in the exchange of new contracts for old, 
when requested, and the granting of the moratorium as au- 
thorized in the law. I am sure that if the law is so applied 
and administered and the margin of leeway on contracts is 
given to the settlers, the arrears will be gradually forthcoming 
and before a great while caught up entirely. Permit the set- 
tlers to haye the benefits of the present law, which has scarcely 
gotten into operation, and an improvement of the situation in 
all respects, I am sure, will result. It is not reasonable to 
dweil on the failures and delinquencies of the settlers under 
the operation of the old law, with its fixed and rigid high 
annual payments and charges. We have a new law. Let it 
be administered and let us see how the settlers respond under 
it before further criticism is made, and especially before we 
propose a vital change in policy and impose impossible condi- 
tions. With the relief granted in that law, in my judgment 
the situation will steadily improve and the settlers on existing 
projects work out to complete success. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr WINTER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the gentleman prepared to say who is 
responsible for the failure? 

Mr. WINTER. I would say that the responsibility was with 
the Secretary of the Interior. [Applause.] 

Now, it has been suggested by the able chairman of the sub- 
committee that the Secretary is at liberty to and has the 
right to interpret, and that he has interpreted that law in 
such a manner that he is not compelled to administer it. I 
want to recall to the gentleman that within a short time a 
high court of the District of Columbia has said that the 
Secretary was absolutely mistaken as to the number of permits 
that can be granted individuals under the leasing act, and if 
he can be mistaken about that he may be mistaken in his 
interpretation of the present reclamation law as to whether he 
ean administer it or refrain from administering it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would not consent 
that the gentleman should quote me as saying that the Secre- 
tary was not obliged to do it. 

Mr. WINTER. I understand the gentleman's point; he is 
stating the Secretary interprets the law—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am stating my own position. 


Mr. WINTER. The gentleman says that the Secretary in. 


interpreting it justifies his own action. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield for me to read a 
short extract? 

Mr. WINTER. I can not yield to the gentleman if it takes 
much time, because in spite of all promises our time for discus- 
sion on this bill is so limited. ’ 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want it stated that I have assured the 
gentleman from Wyoming this afternoon that he shall have all 
the time promised him if he wants it. 

Mr. WINTER. I do not deny that statement. I absolve the 
chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. Cramron]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has been granted 30 min- 
utes and will have 40 if he wants it. 

Mr. WINTER. The intentions of the chairman have been 
good, but he has been under pressure by the House leaders to 
close debate this afternoon, and here at this time we have just 
reached the merits of the bill. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I will say that the gentleman 
from Michigan has been extremely liberal with the language 
of his colleagues but economical in dollars and cents. 
(Laughter.] : 

Mr. CRAMTON. It should appear that no one who desired 
to speak has been refused. 

Mr. WINTER. I will admit that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, if the gentleman will permit, in the 
case of Supervisors v. The United States (4 Wall. p. 446) the 
court says: 

The conclusion to be deduced from the authorities is that where 
power is given to public officers, in the language of the act before us 
or in equivalent language, whenever the public interest or individual 
rights call for its exercise, the language used, though permissive in 
form, is, in fact, peremptory. What they are empowered to do for a 
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third person the law requires shall be done. The power is given not 
for their benefit but for his. It is placed with the depositary to meet 
the demands of right and to prevent a failure of justice. It is given 
as a remedy to those entitled to invoke its aid and who would other- 
wise be remediless. 

To all such cases it ig held that the intent of the legislature, which 
is the test, was not to devolve a mere discretion but to impose “a 
positive and absolute duty.” ‘ 

The line which separates this class of cases from those which inyolve 
the exercise of a discretion, judicial in its nature, which courts can not 
control, is too obvious to require remark. This case clearly does not 
fall within the latter category.” 


That is the Supreme Court of the United States against the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. WINTER. Exactly; and outside of legal questions, my 
colleagues, I suggest that there is a matter of good faith in- 
volved in this proposition. The bill passed on December 5, 1924, 
was the bill of the Department of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary and the Commissioner of Irrigation, and we from the 
Western States at their solicitation helped them to pass it 
through this body, which was at first opposed to it, and it 
was opposed by the chairman of the subcommittee, who is now 
in charge of this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And this House never had an opportunity 
to give any consideration to it because it was put in an appro- 
priation bill in the Senate by the threat that the deficiency 
appropriation bill would fail unless that legislative rider was 
accepted by the House. 

Mr. WINTER. I understand that very well; but a bill sub- 


-| stantially like it in all respects did pass the House Committee 


on Irrigation and was reported to this House. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. If the able chairman will grant me a little 
more time, 

Mr. LEAVITT. I just want to get the interpretation there as 
to whether the fact that the bill was not passed as the chair- 
man wanted it, or in the way in which he wanted it passed, he 
considers as relieving him or the Secretary of the Interior from 
carrying out the laws of this Congress. 

Mr. WINTER. It makes absolutely no difference how it 
came about. Congress passed the bill. It is the will of this 
Congress, and the Secretary is there to administer it, not 
simply to interpret it according to his ideas and then refuse to 
administer its provisions, and for 13 months that bill has stood 
as the law of this land and has not been administered by the 
Secretary. Mind you, the purpose of that law was for the 
relief and the well-being of these settlers upon these projects, 
and the result of more than two years’ work of the fact find- 
ing commission appointed by the Secretary himself. 

What is the amount of the arrears in payments in percentage? 
It is approximately 18 per cent of the total amount due on 
contracts to date, How many lines of business have fallen 
behind in the payments on their investments and contracts 
since 1920? And would 20 per cent be too much as an estimate 
of their shortcomings from the strict letter of their contracts? 
What if it has been necessary to amend the law twice in 24 
years extending the time of completing payments, first from 
10 to 20 years, then from 20 years, in cases where the settler 
requested, to the basis of the new law, which requires annual 
payments of 5 per cent of the average gross annual production 
value and under which the average time to pay would be approxi- 
mately 40 years, Do we not have governmental agencies organ- 
ized to make loans to agriculture generally, some of them amor- 
tized to from 30 to 40 years? 

Have we forgotten when we talk of drastic measures to force 
settlers to pay up arrears under threat and penalty of eviction 
that many of those settlers went on these lands under Goy- 
ernment estimates and assurances as to the construction cost 
and operation and maintenance cost per acre, which in fact 
have been exceeded twofold, threefold, and up to sevenfold 
over the original figures they expected and were expected to 
pay? True, contracts were and are to repay whateyer each 
man’s proportion of the whole cost might be when finished and 
not any specified amount per annum or total. They are legally 
bound, and they must pay in full; but, my colleagues, is there 
no such thing as equity involved here? Is it asking something 
to be harshly denied, and are they to be condemned under all 
the circumstances when they ask that the additional time 
granted under the new law be given them in which to pay 
these doubled and trebled amounts over their expectations, 
the Government's own original estimates, and in times which 
haye in the last few years driven good men from good farms 
in good agricultural States because they could not pay their 
taxes and interest on their mortgages? Are we to ignore en- 
tirely that the reclamation settler had, in addition to his inter- 
est and taxes, to pay high fixed charges for construction and 
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operation? Are we not to take into consideration that in the 
last 10 years the things these settlers had to buy—material, 
labor, house furnishings, and so forth—had more than doubled 
in price, while the price of things they produced to sell, out of 
which they must make their payments, increased but approxi- 
mately one-third? Are these things the fault of the policy of 
reclamation or of the settlers on the project? 

We are told if the settler can not make it go he must be 
thrown off and we must put on real farmers who can, forget- 
ting that real farmers have failed in all parts of the country. 
The fact is that 73 per cent of those who went on these projects 
had previous farm experience. We are told that entrymen 
went on who filed merely for speculation and then sold out. 
That is true to some extent. During the high-price period of 
1918-19 purchasers bought from some settlers at an inflated 
price which proved utterly impossible and could not be earned 
by the land. But it is also the fact that 65 per cent of the 
original entrymen are still on these projects. The present law 
guards against speculation disturbances in the future; and 
whereas in the early stages of reclamation policy estimates 
of costs of construction work were far too low the present 
estimates lean rather to the other extreme because of these 
experiences, and therefore a repetition of the old discourag- 
ing, oppressive experience of mounting figures will not again 
occur. Settlers will be able to pay because they will have 
figured on the high cost at the outset. If they can not see 
their way clear at the present high estimated price per acre, 
they will not start. The outlook for applications for settlement 
on the new divisions, ready to be thrown open, is not encour- 
aging, for a well-recognized, removable cause. 

This brings me to the present situation regarding new 
divisions of existing projects and new projects; it is that of 
supplemental legislation necessary to colonize and settle suc- 
cessfully the divisions which are now ready for settlement or 
were authorized and appropriated for at the last session, cr 
the new projects which are pressing for authorization and 
appropriation. I shall not argue the question but simply 
state the proposition as practically every one conversant with 
the subject has agreed. There must be, to supplement and 
complete the reclamation legislation passed one year ago, some 
provision, from some source, for aided and directed land 


settlement. At the last session I introduced a bill for this 
purpose, H. R. 12083. I have introduced it at this session, 
H. R. 270. It embodied the ideas of Reclamation Commis- 


sioner Mead gathered from a life-time experience in various 
lands on the subject of colonization and farm settlement, sup- 
plemented by my own observations, 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I ask unanimous consent to 
insert without reading an analysis of that bill, together with 
certain letters. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, this bill is identical with 
S. 4151, of the last session of the last Congress, which was 
reported out of the Senate Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, without dissenting vote, and passed. It was reported 
favorably by the House committee. Its provisions are in 
pursuance of and in harmony with the program of reclamation 
development worked out by the fact finding commission dur- 
ing 1924, and it was approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
It is supplemental to and in completion of the reclamation 
legislation enacted by Congress, December 5, 1924, as the 
result of more than a year’s hearings, study, and work of the 
fact finding commission, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Secretary. This program of supplemental legislation, to 
perfect and complete the reclamation law, is set forth in a 
communication of the Secretary of the Interior, dated Decem- 
ber 11, 1924, addressed to the President. He strongly advises 
that a fund should be provided from which money conid be 
advanced to help worthy and needy settlers, improve and 
equip their farms, such advances to bear 4 per cent interest 
and extend over a long period; and there being many farm 
laborers in the country, provision should be made on these 
projects to enable the farm laborer to acquire a small tract 
for the purpose of a home and an area sufficient for truck 
gardening; and further, advice and directions to settlers in 
the development of their farms and in working out plans of 
marketing and cultivation, thus encouraging community effort 
and cooperation. < 

The features embodied in this legislation are: 

1. The disposition of prepared farm units of Government 
lands in reclamation projects by purchase and sale instead 
of entries under the homestead provisions of the reclamation 
act, où areas so designated as divisions for the operation of 
this act; areas not so designated would remain for entry under 
the present general reclamation law. 
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2. Selection of the purchaser by a qualification provision as 
to farm experience and the possession of capital, in money or 
farm equipment or both combined, of not less than $1,500 when 
a farm of 160 acres is purchased, and $200 when purchase is 
made of a fractional farm allotment, meaning an area of land 
not exceeding 5 acres. 

3. Residence requirement on said farm or fractional farm 
allotment of at least eight months in every calendar year and 
until full payment of moneys advanced, under section (6) of 
this act, with accrued and unpaid interest, and payment or 
provisions of payment of all State, county, and local taxes, 
and irrigation district assessments, which then constitute 
liens on his improvements; with provision for leave or leaves 
of absence. 

4. The purchaser has the right to sell his land at any time 
with the approval of the Secretary, and in case of sale the 
grantee shall, succeed to all his rights and privileges and as- 
aoe and discharge all his obligations and burdens as to such 

nd. 

5. If and when all the payments are made a patent or deed 
shall be issued to the purchaser or his grantee. 

6. Authorization to the Secretary in his discretion to advance 
for permanent improvement and for purchase of livestock in 
a proper amount, not exceeding the sum of $3,000 on account 
of any one farm and not 8 the sum of $800 on account 
of any one fractional farm allotment; such advances, which 
are not to exceed 60 per cent of value of permanent improve- 
ment, or livestock in connection with which made, shall con- 
stitute the first lien and shall be paid with interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum in amortized installments. 

7. Supervision by the Bureau of Reclamation necessary to 
insure the use of advances for the purposes for which made— 
cultivation, repairs, and fire insurance. 

8. Cancellation of the contract in case of default continuing 
after one year’s notice; forfeiture of payments which shall be 
deemed rental paid for occupancy; and automatic repossession 
of the property by the Secretary. 

9. Appropriation from the reclamation fund to effectuate 
the purposes of this act and authorization to the Secretary 
to make needful rules and regulations. 

To summarize the above into its two important features, 
the bill provides for (1) purchase instead of entry of lands; 
and (2) credits or advances to the settlers from the reclama- 
tion fund of necessary funds. It is important to note that the 
bill provides that the contract charges for the reclamation 
works and the charges for operation and maintenance against 
the land on account of the water rights shall be paid in ac- 
aene with the requirements of the present general reclama- 

on law. 

The bill is designed to apply to such special designated areas 
on new projects or new divisions of existing projects or areas 
which may come back into the possession of the Government on 
existing projects as are suitable and sufficient for the creation 
of at least 100 farms of not more than 160 acres and at least 
10 fractional farm allotments of not more than 5 acres, and the 
Secretary is authorized to withdraw such area from entry and 
for disposition under this act as above explained. In cases 
where the unentered public land in a project is insufficient in 
area or unsuited to the purpose the bill gives the Secretary 
authority to acquire by gift; by purchase, or by condemnation, 
under legal process, such an area as will, when added to the 
area of unentered public land of the project, make the whole 
sufficient in area for the establishment of a project or a diyi- 
sion of a project as above defined for this purpose. If these 
provisions were not in the act, an area of Government land 
otherwise possible to be developed hereunder would be unavail- 
able for lack of size and by reason of included or contiguous 
small tracts in private ownership and intruding alternate rail- 
road sections under railroad grants. The discretion of the 
Secretary in regard to acquirement by purchase or condemna- 
tion can not be used unreasonably or abused, as the Secretary 
can but outline these plans and purposes in a report and make 
recommendation, which must be approved by the Budget Board 
and the President, reported by the Appropriations Committee, 
and appropriation made by Congress. 

I believe the people should have an opportunity to acquire 
lands and homes under the conditions provided for in this act 
by the assistance, encouragement, and cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment as herein provided. 

Many failures in initiating homes in the arid States will be 
avoided. The aim is to make the first settler successful and to 
avoid the sacrifice of the first and second settlers, which it has 
been said is necessary, or is the usual order, to make the third 
settler successful and permanent by reason of the accrual to 
him of the work and labor and experience of his predecessors. 
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No existing agency of the Government making loans or 
credits to farmers do reach, will reach, or can reach the settlers 
who first go upon these unimproved reclamation lands. The 
hearings held, to which reference is hereby made, abundantly 
show that this legislation is highly desirable, if not actually 
necessary, for the success, without an initial period of failure, 
of the new reclamation projects now authorized by Congress 
and the Reclamation Service and new divisions of existing 
projects. ‘The testimony of a member of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board stated that the board could not reach and was 
not available to cover snch cases, and that the credit and loans 
proposed to be provided in this act did not interfere in the 
work and the activities of said board. This method will not 
only secure the success of the settler but will bring about 
through the success of the settler the repayment of the Goy- 
ernment investment already made. By a small outlay upon 
which interest is paid the Government insures security and 
return of the principal. 

It is further shown in said hearings, and I am conyinced that 
it is the fact, that the credit and loan system embodied in this 
act, which is known as “aided and directed settlement,” has 
been successfully applied by many other nations, 

Inu view of the fact that several new divisions will be ready 


for opening and settlement in the very near future, this bill 


should be enacted into law at this session. > 

I ask consent to insert at this point the letters of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to the President and the chairman of the 
House Irrigation Committee on this bill at the last session. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 11, 1924. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dran Mr, Prestipent: The time has arrived for the adoption of a 
broad program of reclamation development, Reclamation legislation 
recently enacted by Congress will improve the condition of settlers and 
make it possible for them to meet their payments to the Government in 
the future. It omits, however, certain required features to supply 
which additional legislation is needed, which will— 

(a) Define the policy and procedure with respect to cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the States In the development of new 
projects. 

(b) Provide for amortized payments with a low rate of interest on 
advances made by the Government for the development of farms, 

(e) Bring about the adoption of a unified plan for the colonization 
and closer settlement of land in excess of homestead units held in 
private ownership. 

I suggest that Congress be Invited to appoint a Joint congressional 
committee to consider these questions, with a view to drawing up a 
reclamation code which will constitute a policy and working plan for 
existing projects and future development. To this end I have outlined 
herein certain methods and measures which this department has ten- 
tutively adopted. 

EXISTING PROJECTS 

1. The obligations of settlers on existing projects should be adjusted 
and a basis provided for future payments. This will require a re- 
appraisal of areas to determine their ability to produce profitable crops 
under irrigation, 

2. The Government has expended a large amount of money in the 
construction of reservoirs which are only partly used, with a conse- 
quent heavy loss of income, There are other projects where storage 
is needed to utilize the distributing works. A definite construction 
program for the completion of works needed to secure the full benefit 
of the Government's investment and complete utilization of the re- 
sources on these projects should be adopted. 

3. The management and control of existing works should be trans- 
ferred to the water users, where they are in a position to organize and 
to be Intrusted with this authority, the form of such organization to 
be that of an irrigation district operating under State laws. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


4. All investigations of future projects should include a compre- 
hensive study of legal, engineering, economic, agricultural, and financial 
conditions, Legal studies are needed to determine the title to water 
rights; engineering studies to determine the cost of irrigation works; 
economic studies to determine the value of land held in private owner- 
ship, the outlay required to change raw land into farms, and the 
character of markets; agricultural studies to determine the crops 
sulted to the locality and the productive value of water under irriga- 
tion; financial studies to determine sources of credit, interest rates, 
and cost of settlement and farm development. The results of these 
investigations should be submitted to Congress and to the authorities 
of the State in which the development is located. 

5. On all projects undertaken hereafter the State in which the de- 
velopment is located should participate in the selection of settlers and 
the development of farms. The States should not be required to con- 
tribute to construction costs, but should be required to contribute to 
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the fund provided for advances to settlers for farm development, ag 
they now contribute to the construtcion of roads and to agricultural 
education. 

6. A fund should be provided from which money can be advanced to 
help worthy, needy settlers improve and equip their farms. Such ad- 
vances should bear interest and, for permanent improvements, should 
extend over long periods, Four per cent is suggested as the Interest 
rate. 

7. There are almost as many farm laborers as farm owners in this 
country. The conditions under which the familles of farm laborers 
live are therefore a matter of great importance. Provision should be 
made on these projects to give the farm laborer an opportunity to 
acquire a home and a garden, the number to be limited to the local 
demand for hired labor, In this way we will train up the farm 
owners of the future, 

8. Provision for advice and direction to settlers in the development 
of their farms and in working out plans of marketing and cultivation 
should be a feature of all new development. 


GENERAL 


9. The plans for future reclamation development must take into 
consideration the needs of the different States; the water-right prob- 
lems of interstate streams; the amount of the reclamation fund which 
will be available during the next 20 years. The construction of reser- 
voirs by the Bureau of Reclamation under a forward-looking plan of 
this character will be an effective agency for lessening controversy and 
securing an equitable distribution of the water supply. 

10. Efforts to reach an agreement for the economic apportionment 
of water of interstate streams, now being made Ly the States, have the 
cordial approval and support of this department. It is infinitely better 
than the costly and unsettling litigation certain to arise unless such 
agreements are reached. It ought to be possible under such agreements 
to work out plans for the storage and regulation of the water of the 
Missouri, Colorado, Platte, Rio Grande, and Columbia Rivers and their 
tributaries. Such action on the Colorado is urgently needed to protect 
the Yuma reclamation project from danger by floods and the Imperial 
Valley irrigation district lu California from being devastated both by 
floods and drought, 

11, The primary purpose of all reclamation construction is to extend 
irrigation. In all storages there will be incidental benefits to come 
from the development of power. Whatever arrangements are made for 
such power development or its distribution there should be such control 
by the Government as to prevent interference with the use of the 
stored water in irrigation, 
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12. The reclamation act recently passed by Congress authorizes an 
appropriation of $100,000 to be used in part for reclamation investiga- 
tions in sections of the country outside of the arid region. It is 
believed that there is a field for the closer settlement and creation of 
prosperous homes on areas of neglected swamp or cut-over land. The 
methods of colonization and the economic conditions under which these 
new communities will be established are of special importance. All 
such investigations should be cooperative, the State to contribute one- 
half of the cost. It is believed that States like North Carolina and 
South Carolina, which haye commissions dealing with settlements, will 
welcome such cooperation, and that such action will promote rural 
progress in sections where it will be of national advantage. 

Very truly yours, 
HUBERT WORK. 
THR SECRETARY OF THA INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 17, 1923. 
Hon. ADDISON T. Sirs, 
Chairman Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mn. SMrrH: I have your favor of January 2, transmitting 
H. R. 11171, “A bill to provide for aided and directed settlement on 
Government land in irrigation projects.” 

This measure has my approval. The need for this legislation was 
emphasized in the report of the Fact Finding Commission, and embodied 
in recommendation No. 31, page 9, of Senate Document No. 92, In 
that report the Interest recommended was 5 per cent. ` Further study 
by this department indicates that the money could be provided at 4 
per cent without any burden on the reclamation fund, and that this 
difference in interest would enable 5 per cent payments to include both 
principle and interest, 

As you are aware, the conditions which will confront settlers on new 
projects for which appropriations have been requested were made the 
subject of painstaking inquiries last year by five different groups of 
highly qualified Investigators, drawn largely from the agricultural col- 
leges of the Western States. Their conclusions were then submitted 
for review and criticism by groups of business men living within the 
areas concerned. All of these reports state that ald and direction of 
the character provided in H. R. 11171 are essential requisites to the 
successful development of these projects. 
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Some of the reasons for providing aid are to be found in the annual 
report of the Bureau of Reclamation in a discussion of the Kittitas 
project, pages 13 to 16, inclusive. 

While the enactment of this legislation will place added responsibility 
on the Reclamation Bureau and increase its duties, it will relieve those 
in authority from the trying experiences which they have undergone 
in the past in being compelled to watch the struggles of worthy settlers 
attempting to subdue and improve farms when confronted by obstacles 
too great for them to overcome, the chief being money needed to im- 
prove and equip their farms. The delay in development which this 
caused, the inability of settlers to earn Living expenses and pay project 
costs because their farms were not prepared for cultivation, is the prin- 
cipal cause of the financial troubles which now beset them. It is be- 
lieved that if the feature of reclamation embodied in the measure under 
consideration had been a part of the original act it would have saved 
many worthy settlers their farms, hastened the return of the money 
expended on works, and rendered unnecessary the adjustments which 
now confront this department and Congress. 

For these reasons it it hoped that this measure may have early and 
favorable consideration. 

The bill has been submitted to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, who reports that the contemplated legislation is not in confilct 
with the President's financial program. 

Very truly yours, 
HUBERT WORK. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 5, 1925. 
Hon. Appison T. SMITH, 
Chairman Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran MR. SMITH : Replying to your verbal request for a report 
on H. R. 12083, A bill to provide for aided and directed settlement 
on Government land in irrigation projects,” I would say that this bill, 
in its essentlals, is the same as H. R. 11171, about which I wrote you 
on January 17, stating that this measure had my approval. 

The essential difference between the two measures is that H. R. 
12088 is made more general in its terms and confers somewhat greater 
authority on the Secretary, but provides for doing everything contem- 
plated in H. R. 11171, dealt with in my former letter. The amend- 
ments are regarded as improvements and this measure has my approval 
for the reasons stated in my previous communication. 

As stated in my former letter, this measure has been submitted to 
the Director of the Budget, who reports that the contemplated legis- 
lation is not in conflict with the President's financial program. 

Very truly yours, 
HUBERT Work. 


Ten months ago the Commission of Reclamation, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the President favored this bill. It 
was their bill. I was for it then; I am for it now. 

There are those who call this program paternalistic and 
socialistic. If so, then the whole policy is such, and so is every 
national internal improvement. You can not distinguish in 
kind but only in degree between running a canal and a lateral 
to a quarter section and leveling that land preparatory for the 
settler. Since when has it become socialistic for the Govern- 
ment to advance money on interest to national projects? 
If governmental authorized agencies loam money on long-time, 
low-interest, amortized payments, extending from 30 to 40 
years, why should it not do the same thing directly for these 
people struggling to make homes and cities and citizens, espe- 
cially when it is the last step in flowering out and making 
successful the whole reclamation idea? Shall this great Gov- 
ernment adyance majestically in these wonderful works, pro- 
viding many millions without interest, to be repaid in from 20 
to 40 years, and then hesitate to bring the whole policy to 
fruition and success by advancing a little more money or credit 
on amortized payments with interest? If it be socialistic, then 
every civilized great government on earth has plunged into 
socialism, for this plan of land settlement, with its loans and 
credits, has been adopted and has been in operation in Austra- 
lia, Great Britain, India, South Africa, and other great coun- 
tries, a complete review of which, giving their laws and re- 
ports of their operation, was filed as a part of the hearings of 
the second session, Sixty-eighth Congress, on H. R. 12083. The 
irrigation laws of these various countries are included. It is 
worthy of note that this proposed system of aided and directed 
land settlement has never been abandoned after once being 
taken up in any of these great countries. 

From sources which opposed this legislation in the last Con- 
gress came the suggestion, and there was incorporated in the 
appropriation bill for the Interior Department by the subcom- 
mittee last year—and again this year in this bill—a proposi- 
tion and a condition upon appropriations that they should not 
be available unless and until the States in which the projects 
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were located should undertake and be responsible for such land 
settlement on the Government projects and by contract become 
answerable therefor. This, in my judgment, was and is a great 
mistake. Such a provision ought not to be in any law, much 
less legislated by way of a limitation condition on appropria- 
tions by the Appropriation Committee. Were the States able 
to respond and willing to meet the conditions, some of them 
would, first, have to amend their constitutions, which means 
at least a four-year process. Some of them, if their constitu- 
tional provisions permitted, have reached the limit of their 
bonded indebtedness. At best it would deny equality of oppor- 
tunity and benefit to the States. Again, from their viewpoint, 
they have contributed “State aid” in that high royalties have 
been exacted from their mineral industries to make up the 
bulk of the annual contributions for the fund for the further 
distribution of water to land, to say nothing of the receipts 
from the publiclands. Another objection to State-aid settlement 
conditions, as I see it, is that of divided and conflicting anthor- 
ity with its consequent friction, confusion, complications, and 
delays. But the most serious objection lies in the proposed 
abdication of this great Government from its province, func- 
tion, and power, the surrender of its authority and right to 
complete that which it has been building for a quarter of a 
century. In the 24 years since the reclamation policy was 
started, this is the first time I have heard the idea advanced 
of a nation voluntarily, before completion, abandoning its grasp 
on a magnificent federal work, a national internal improve- 
ment of yital.importance to the future of the nation and on 
which it had directed an expenditure of $155,000,000. Not for 
one moment should it be contemplated that the National Gov- 
ernment should deliberately put itself in a position of help- 
lessness to bring about the real fruition of a quarter of a 
century of work and of investment. To carry out the great engi- 
neering work of construction at an immense cost and then 
abandon the field of settiment, the human, living vital element, 
withont which the whole thing is a dead loss, would be a tragic 
mistake. The Government should not consider abdicating its 
position and leaving the real and final work of completing the 
task to the States with their doubtful capacity, their limited 
abilities, and changing personnel of State administrations. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who is the Government? The Appropria- 
tion Committee and the Budget? We have legislative com- 
mittees here in the House, and the distinguished tleman is 
a member of the Committee on Reclamation and gation of 
Arid Lands. Why does not that committee function and bring 
us in some legislation, and then the Appropriations Committee 
would stop legislating for the West. I believe that the legis- 
lative committees ought to begin to function here. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to answer the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. WINTER. I can not yield further unless the chairman 
will grant me a few minutes more time. 

Ps CRAMTON. We will see that the gentleman is not cut 
off. 
Mr. ARENTZ. I want to answer the gentleman from Texas. 
There are a few committees of this House that are less than 
rubber stamps. The Committee on the Irrigation of Arid 
Lands is supposed to do a constructive work in this House, 
but what good would it do for the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands to bring in all the bills in the world when the 
thing is decided elsewhere in the House? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say to the gentleman that I, for one 
Member of Congress, would like to bring your committee into 


‘action. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Win the gentleman from Wyoming tell the 
gentleman from Texas because he knows the facts—how many 
bills have been prepared that the leaders of the House would 
not allow to be reported? 

Mr. WINTER. Oh, it is impossible; my time is so limited. 
The mighty arm of the Nation should “carry on,” complete 
these enterprises, and thus secure their success and insure 
the repayment of its principal. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Has it not been the burden of the gentle- 
man’s speech that the Committee on Irrigation in the House 
has acted and enacted legislation that has not been put into 
force? 

Mr. WINTER. That is the exact situation. The committee 
has functioned and the Congress has acted. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. Yes. 
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Mr. LEAVITT. Is it not also true that in the bill now be- 
fore us the Committee on Appropriations is attempting to 
usurp the powers of Congress in initiating legislation? 

Mr. WINTER. I am certain that a number of the provi- 
sions in this bill are subject to a point of order for that reason. 
I have heard no presentation from any source as to how the 
States would and could handle the all-important process of 
settlement on the new divisions and the new projects. It has 
been advanced only as a theory. Self-interest will impel the 
States to assist voluntarily to the extent of their ability. 
Definite, apparent, and obvious reasons why the States can not 
comply have been given. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. How much time would the gentleman de- 
sire? 

Mr. WINTER. I am going to ask for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
10 minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes additional. 

Mr. WINTER. They attempt to make the point of showing 
that these States, by reason of their constitutions, are not 
precluded from accepting the benefits of these appropriations. 
The bill provides for but one contract, and that is with the 
State, not with any local organization or corporation which 
the State sees fit to encourage in organizing. The State is at 
liberty to get the money from any source under a State provi- 
sion, It is at liberty to secure this financial aid from any 
source, whether this bill provides it or not. If the Govern- 
ment will deal with such a local corporation which is provid- 
ing the money for this settlement, why should any require- 
ment be made with reference to the State? The gentleman 
says, this can be done without the State violating its consti- 
tution or being compelled to amend its constitution. The State 
can not compel private capital. It can not form a private 
corporation by force, and if it can not do these things then 
the only way these appropriations may be available must be 
by a contract with a State that does this thing. It furnishes 
the money, and therein it comes in conflict with the constitu- 
tion, and regardless of whether the State acts alone or encour- 
ages the formation of some local corporation, the fact remains 
that this appropriation is not available under the terms of 
this bill until the State enters into a contract, and that is 
the only agency that the Government is contracting with. 
Therefore it is a subterfuge to say that the State can side- 
step the matter and secure the moneys otherwise, under the con- 
stitution. Hither these States must enter into these contracts 
and stand back of them financially or they can not get the 
benefit of these appropriations. 

The State-aid conditions attached to the last appropriation 
bill have demonstrated the result. They have defeated the ad- 
ministration and advancement of constructions as intended by 
Congress. The appropriations have not been expended ; the law 
has not been administered; construction ceased. These objec- 
tions and difficulties haye not been answered or eliminated. 
Though it is not the purpose of those who advocate this State- 
aid policy, the effect of attaching State-aid conditions to recla- 
mation appropriations Will of an absolute certainty be to pre- 
vent and deny all construction and all progress, Such was the 
effect in 1925. 

Now, this delay involves greater disastrous consequences 
than the denial of new projects and a mere cessation of work 
on existing projects. It means a sagging backward, a serious 
blow to the construction organizations which were operating 
under the direction of the Reclamation Service, an economie 
loss In time, labor; and machinery, rusting and deterioration 
of expensive equipment, discouragement and loss of enthusiasm 
and morale in the working forces, the slack and strain of 
stopping and starting, lost motion, a tremendous reduction of 
acreage, and a great increase of cost per acre on projects now 
in process of construction. 

I can illustrate this best by reading a letter from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Riverton, Wyo., adjacent to the Govern- 
ment's great Riverton project, where they have stopped the 
construction of that work. The Budget finally graciously 
estimated $50,000 for a project that requires $500,000 to effect 
its real object, and even the $50,000 recommended by the 
Budget has been eliminated by the subcommittee, and not one 
dollar is recommended by the committee for appropriation on 
the project. In the spring they are to open up the first divi- 
sion for settlemert of 5,000 acres of public land and 10,000 
acres in addition; a project where, by an expenditure of $30 
per acre, 40,000 acres additional can be put under irrigation, 
aes it will cost $175 per acre if construction ceases where 
t is. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Would the gentleman care for a word 
from me as to that matter referred to in the letter? 

Mr. WINTER. The geutleman had better state it in his 
own time. I have stated the facts. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are some interesting facts in an 
addition that might be mentioned. 

Mr. WINTER. It might be amplified; but what I have 
stated is true. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of the $50,000 recommended to the Con- 
gress, $30,000 was to be used in furnishing water to 20 settlers 
who are not now on the land, but are willing to come back. 

Mr. WINTER. I have only time to read this brief letter 
from the Chamber of Commerce of the town of Riverton as to 
what will happen. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I feel obliged to yield further time to the 
gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. WINTER. I appreciate the gentleman's good will, but 
I appreciate the time more. 

This is the best illustration, Mr. Chairman, of the effect of 
the whole cessation of construction under the reclamation 
policy. It is absolutely unanswerable. I think the Members 
of this House ought to have the advantage of this letter and 
oe 5 it contains, It will take only four minutes 

o read. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman four additional 
minutes, 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, is my time up now? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr. WINTER. I think I had a few minutes left over of my 
own, This is the letter: 


Nearly $3,500,000 has already been spent on the Riverton project. 
If the work steps now this would mean a construction cost of about 
$175 per acre. By the completion of the Pilot Canal an additional 
40,000 acres could be watered with an additional cost of about $30 
per acre. The Pilot Reservoir has a capacity of 80,000 acre-feet. If 
only 20,000 acres are reclaimed this reservoir will be practically 
useless, as the natural flow of Wind River is ordinarily ample for this 
area, 

The area which the bureau now proposes to reclaim Hes at an aver- 
age distance of 23 miles from the railroad, The construction of the 
Pilot Canal will bring in an additional area nearly double the size of 
this tract at an average distance of about 14 miles from the railroad. 
These lands are not only more advantageously situated but are su- 
perior in quality to those located at the western end of the project. 

It is now proposed to open next spring less than 2,000 acres of 
Government land. 


I have stated 5,000 acres, and the balance of the 15,000 acres 
of total area is private land. 


The nearest of these tracts is 20 miles from Riverton, the farthest 
about 28 miles. This, as you know, is the least desirable portion of 
the project so far as the quality of land Is concerned. It is suggested 
by the department that the success of this land opening will furnish 
a test of the feasibility of settling the project and the desirability of 
completing it. 


The project, my friends, is 100,000 acres. 


It is dificult to feel, that such a suggestion can be made in sin- 
eerity. The very suggestion that the completion of the project is to 
depend upon such an event will be more apt to discourage than to 
encourage settlement, 

Obyionsly it is easier to colonize a large project than a small one, 
situated as this one is, distant from railroad facilities. A settler who 
would gladly move onto a project which will ultimately comprise an 
area of 100,000 acres would not be at all interested In a project of 
5,000 or 10,000 acres. The large project would furnish an assurance of 
good schools, roads, markets, and transportation facilities. The small 
project would assure none of these things. The size of the tract does 
not justify extensive advertising for settlers. The distance from the 
railroad prohibits the shipment of crops in bulk form, such as alfalfa 
and sugar beets. The area is also too small to permit the organiza- 
tion necessary for cooperative marketing. Neither is it large enough 
to attract creameries and canneries. It is exceedingly doubtful whether 
it will justify the construction of a branch railroad line, which is abso- 
lutely essential to the successful development of this or any other 
project. 

Another obstacle in the way of settlement is the fact that this 
project was designed for six times the area which it is now proposed to 
irrigate. This will inevitably result in higher maintenance charges, 
perhaps higher than the settlers can afford to puy. One of the criti- 
elsms of this project has been Its high construction charge per acre. 
If the work Is to be completed any time, the disruption of the present 
organization is certainly not in the line of ecenomy. We note in last 


night's paper that the appropriation for the next fiscal year is to be 
$50,000. 
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As a matter of fact, it was the figure of the Budget and not 
the Appropriations Committee : 


What effect will this have on the ultimate cost if the project is to 
be kept marking time year after year with a heavy overhead charge 
and no actual progress toward completion? 

The President says that reclamation is a settled policy of the 
Government. If that is true, certainly that policy should not be 
controlled by temporary depressions in agricultural conditions. It 
takes a generation to develop a reclamation project into reasonable 
efficiency. If we are to have the project when we need it, we must 
make the necessary preparation in spite of temporary unfavorable 
conditions. 

If the project is operated for a small area, the maintenance cost 
is apt to be more than the settlers can pay—the deficit will be 
charged to construction—furnishing an additional reason for getting 
the largest possible area In cultivation at the earliest possible date. 
If the remainder of the project is to be abandoned after the com- 
pletion of the lateral system now authorized, the construction charge 
per acre will be so high as to be prohibitive. It is inevitable that the 
Government will eventually have to charge off a large portion of the 
initial cost. 

It seems to us of the utmost importance that every effort be made 
to obtain a change in policy and an increased appropriation over the 
amount now proposed sufficient to guarantee the early completion at 
least of the Pilot Canal and its system. 


I can only add that the Pilot Reservoir has been constructed 
and all it needs is a canal leading out over the great open 
lands. At this point this project has simply proceeded the 
length of my hand in a small triangle next to the river. If 
it is continued from my wrist to my elbow it takes in and 
irrigates all the land below it clear to the Wind River. 

I have been talking of existing projects and the effect of 
cessation of work, but there are new projects of undoubted 
merit and feasibility which have been appealing for recogni- 
tion in order that the work of years required to bnild and 
develop them may at least begin. “ Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyom- 
ing has again expired. 

Mr. WINTER. I can finish in five minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. WINTER. The Saratoga project, in Carbon County, 
Wyo., of 40,000 acres, is exceptional in that, in addition to 
ample water supply and the finest of soil and a very low cost 
per acre, it is located on the route of a great transcontinental 
railroad and now has running through its heart a feeder rail- 
way. It requires only a low diversion dam and the canal. I 
may say that that feeder railway is to be the subject of a 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 21st 
of this month. An effort is being made to abolish it for the 
reason, among others, and the main reason, that this project 
has not gone through, whereas it has been talked of for 15 
years. 

In Natrona County, Wyo., contiguous to the oil-refining center 
of the State, with 40,000 people who must now ship in over 50 
per cent of their necessary food, He 90,000 acres of good soil in 
the basin of the North Platte River. The cost of this Casper- 
Alcova project is estimated about midway between the lowest 
and the highest of the proposed new divisions and new projects, 
This project has been deferred for 20 years and more. Its 
building, beginning now, is absolutely vital to the existence of 
the modern city of Casper, which has been erected in the main 
on the oil industry. With the exhaustion of the oil, which in 
time is inevitable, must come practical extinction, unless in the 
meantime the water is brought to the land and the agricul- 
tural resources developed to sustain it in place of its under- 
ground resources. 

The State of Wyoming two years ago paid into the United 
States Treasury $12,000,000 out of a total of $13,000,000 of 
mineral royalties for that year under the leasing bill. Last 
year it contributed $7,000,000 out of a total of $8,000,000 from 
all the States. It has contributed in all $35,000,000 in royalties 
since February, 1920, nine-tenths of which came from Natrona 
County. One-half of that sum has gone into the reclamation 
fund. And yet that county and city, under the policy announced 
by the Secretary, which is a definite announcement that no new 
projects will be recommended until all projects are rehabilitated 
and cured of every ill, is denied a reclamation project, which 
alone can avoid the tragedy of ruin. More than $100,000,000 
of private capital and State funds has been invested in that 
section in refineries, railroads, office buildings, business houses, 
hotels and public buildings, roads and schoolhouses, necessary 
to develop the oil fields from which the United States draws 
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mineral royalties in far greater amounts than it has ever 
returned to the State. Who will say that justice and equity, 
as well as sound economic development, should deny this 
project? I have introduced bills authorizing these projects and 
hope you will have an opportunity to vote upon them. 

Arrears of payment by water users on some of the projects, 
amounting in all to but 18 per cent, for reasons obvious and 
common to all agriculture, without even waiting to give them 
the benefit of the better conditions of 1925, credit for increased 
payments, the chance to improve their record under the new 
law of one year ago, surely can not appeal to your judgments 
as a sufficient reason for stopping reclamation construction of 
heartbreaking slow growth at best. 

These illustrations, as well as general principles and facts, 
prove that no such policy of cessation should be laid down; 
it is unnecessary, it is unjust to the States which have a right 
to the steady development and unwise for the Nation which 
has been and will be served by these projects: 

The argument against regular and continuous development 
of irrigated agriculture, reclamation construction, and settle- 
ment to the effect that we do not need and should not have its 
products because we now have overproduction and surplus is 
absolutely untenable. Secretary Jardine, at the reclamation 
conference held in Washington in December, 1925, said, “ There 
is no need for more agricultural production now,“ and that 
further extensive reclamation of waste lands at this time 
would be “inopportune.” He calmly ignored the fact that it 
takes 5 to 10 years to construct and make productive an irri- 
gation project of the size of the Government enterprises. In 
the same address he admitted: 


In 10 years the country will reach a stage when greater agricul- 
tural production will be needed. 


Reclamation and production therefrom do not spring in- 
stantaneously into being. The projects are a matter of slow, 
toilsome growth. A surplus this year in the ordinary course 
will be a deficit next year. The situation with reference to 
surplus of a given product may change in much less time. 
Last year 200,000,000 bushels surplus of wheat was wiped out 
and wheat doubled in price in less than three months. This 
year there is no surplus wheat. The crop of 1925 was 670,- 
000,000 bushels all told; bread wheat was 600,000,000; and our 
food, feed, and seed needs of wheat require 630,000,000 bushels 
annually on the basis of our present population. There should 
always be a reserve surplus of from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 
bushels. This is less than one bushel for each person in the 
United States. As with wheat, so with other food products. 
There is an occasional surplus. In a 10-year period, however, 
deficits may recur several times. A war can come in a year, 
a month, a week, and require enormous, quick, extra produc- 
tion of many food products. It has been said that the world 
is removed but 30 days from starvation. The natural increase 
in our population is 1,500,000 yearly. Even under the present 
immigration law from all sources there is an additional 
500,000 annually. Two million increase and more each succeed- 
ing year for 10 years means 25,000,000 additional population. 
In 1924 we imported foodstuffs to the amount of $915,000,000. 

The Department of Agriculture tells us that net exports of 
food products from the United States declined rapidly in the 
decade prior to the war. Statistics demonstrate that that trend 
is now again apparent; that our net food exports for the crop 
year 1925-26 will be less than the annual average from 1912 to 
1917, and may be as low as the record for 1913 and 1914, when 
we imported practically as much foodstuffs as we exported. 
You are all aware of the tremendous swing of population 
from the farm to the city. The proposed new divisions of ex- 
isting projects and the new projects contemplated or asked will 
scarcely have reached the full producing stage in 10 years. We 
will need in this country in that 10-year period all the food we 
can produce, including the utmost we will be able to contribute 
from all the reclamation projects we may be able to build and 
settle. My own judgment is that we should not only be able 
to raise all the food necessary for our own people but that it is 
incumbent upon us, because of the man power, financial power, 
inventive genius for machinery, intensifying labor resulting in 
greater, increased production per grower, to contemplate and 
plan, and if necessary legislate, on the basis of a continuous 
surplus production in many food products, for the simple 
reason there are millions throughout the earth—in China, in 
India, and other regions of exhausted soil and ignorance of 
methods—where starvation occurs and the mass of the people 
are always without sufficient food. 

President Coolidge, speaking of new reclamation projects, has 
publicly declared: 
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Criticism of such a program of encouragement on the ground that 
there already is an overproduction in agricultural products lies in the 
lack of understanding that these projects take many years for develop- 
ment; that they furnish but a smail portion of the total increased food 
supply required even by our increase in population, and that the utiliza- 
tion of their supplies lies in the development itself. It is my purpose 
to unremittingly stimulate and encourage the development of these 

great projects by every authority of the Federal Government, 


The fallacy of the overproduction argument as used against 
the continuous progress of the reclamation policy and construc- 
tion is further emphasized when we note that all the produc- 
tion of last year on all the 25 reclamation projects amounted 
to but 1 per cent of the total agricultural production of the 
nation. This, of course, amounts to nothing in the way of 
competition, even if these projects were competitive, but they 
are not because of the character of the products, the location 
of the projects, and the transportation distance to the thickly 
populated areas gast of the Rockies. ; 

While just at this time reclamation is almost synonymous 
with irrigation of arid lands, we do not lose sight of the fact 
that that word and the policy of the Goyernment include recla- 
mation by drainage of swamp lands, by development of cut-over 
timberlands, and by fertilization of exhausted farm lands all 
through the eastern part of the United States. All will be 
needed in time. Our national necessities will compel us to go 
forward all along the productive line. 

When America comes to realize that it must in self-preserva- 
tion restore to the soil those three great elements which she 
has been exhausting without replacement for a hundred years— 
nitrate, phosphate, and potash—and we exercise the wisdom 
to build up American industries in the preparation of these 
factors for the salvation of our lands, instead of maintaining 
the potash industries in Germany and France and the nitrate 
business of Chile, the arid Western States now asking for a 
continuance of reclamation construction and settlement by 
Federal aid, from funds derived from resources of those States, 
will help saye American agriculture not only by contributing 
the production of these projects for the people but by furnish- 
ing these three priceless and indispensable elements for re- 
vitalizing the soil of the Nation and maintaining indefinitely its 
fertility. Utah and California to-day can furnish the potash 
from their lakes; Wyoming, according to the report of the 
United States Geological Survey, has in the Leucite Hills above 
the surface leucite volcanic matter containing 200,000,000 tons 
of potash; she has vast hills of phosphate formation, and but 
recently large nitrate rock deposits have been discovered, which 
shall help to rehabilitate the Bast, the Central States, and the 
Southland with these enrichments with which we have been 
blessed and for which we, with our new soil, will not have the 
first, but the last need. We must develop these industries; it 
is a long process. We should begin now and go forward stead- 
ily. This is a national program; it contemplates no less than 
the welfare of the Union and all its people. Food is absolutely 
the first essential; it is necessary to our preservation. 

Finally, reclamation is not only m matter of producing food 
for our people. The great thing is the transformation of the 
wilderness to civilization. It is the occupation and cultivation 
by the capital and labor o2 the settler of the unoccupied lands 
of this country. It is the creation of taxable wealth to help 
sustain the Government for all future times. It is the estab- 
lishment of homes. It is the strength of manhood and woman- 
hood contributing to the safety and defense of.the Nation. It 
is the addition to our population of a splendid, enlightened, in- 
dustrious citizenship which will enhance and enrich the secu- 
rity, the order, the welfare of our common country, 

Are we to hesitate, much less call a halt, in the great policy 
of reclamation, the irrigation of arid lands, which built up the 
first great recorded civilization of the Babylonians and the 
Assyrians on the Tigris and Euphrates in Mesopotamia, on 
which the greatness and prosperity of Egypt was based, on 
which the Mayan and Aztecs erected other civilizations, and 
which is carried on to-day on an immense and increasing scale 
by other great, modern nations? The intelligence, judgment, 
and -patriotism of the American people and of this Congress 
must, it seems to me, answer in the negative and go forward, 
meeting and curing all obstacles and difficulties, which are after 
all but incidental in this magnificent and supremely important 
governmental enterprise. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has again expired, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR] as he desires. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I take advantage of this opportunity to call 
the attention of my colleagues to a bill which I introduced 
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last Monday, H. R. 6369, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the approval of this act, United 
States commissioners shall have the power to receive submissions and 
administer the penalties in misdemeanor offenses against the United 
States, and to carry out the provisions of this act such United States 
commissioners shall have all the power of Federal district judges, 


Of course, the object of the proposed law is perfectly obvious 
to anyone who has observed or made any study of the de- 
plorable condition that prevails in our United States district 
courts, and has been so since the passage of the Volstead law. 
Before introducing this bill, I discussed its provisions and pur- 
poses with two United States district judges and numerous 
lawyers, who were very much impressed with its merit and 
practicality. I contend for the bill that its passage will save 
the Government a vast sum of money in court expenses, will 
materially relieve the congestion in our United States district 
courts, and will be a great benefit to defendants, especially 
those defendants who are unable to give bond and are forced to 
remain in jail after their preliminary hearing until the United 
States district court meets. You will observe from an exami- 
nation of the bill that it only applies to submissions in mis- 
demeanor cases, and therefore I do not think it violates the 
provisions of the Constitution which relate to the jndiciary. 
The commissioner can not receive the submission of a defendant 
if any element of the crime charged carries a penitentiary 
penalty. 

Under present conditions if a defendant is brought before a 
commissioner and acknowledges his guilt and desires to sub- 
mit, all the commissioner can do is to bind the defendant to 
the next term of the district court. If the defendant is unable 
to make bond, he is committed to the county jail at Government 
expense until court meets. Whether the defendant pleads not 
guilty or signifies a willingness to submit to the charges, the 
Government must summons its witnesses and be prepared for 
trial, which entails tremendous expense, a large per cent of 
which is unnecessary and an absolute waste. I am advised 
upon reliable authority that about 60 per cent of those charged 
with violations of the liquor laws submit when they are ar- 
raigned in the district courts, When you reflect upon the tre- 
mendous sum it costs the Government in witness fees, officers’ 
costs, and to pay the expenses of defendants who are unable 
to make bond, you can appreciate the virtue and importance 
of this or some other similar remedial legislation. It is un- 
fair to the defendant who wants to submit to require him to 
languish in prison, in some instances for several months, before 
his submission can be passed upon by competent authority, 
and at the same time perhaps get no credit for his incarcera- 
tion when his case comes up for final disposition. Disregarding 
the economic and humane side of the proposition, perhaps the 
worst feature of the present situation is the fact that our 
United States district courts have practically degenerated into 
veritable police courts. The sad feature is that important 
civil business has been relegated and neglected on account of 
the tremendous congestion that has resulted from cases grow- 
ing out of infractions of our prohibition statutes. 

For several days following the opening of our district court 
the court room, the corridors, the stairways, the elevators, 
and, in fact, the whole Federal premises are packed to the 
limit with criminal defendants, 60 per cent of whom wish to 
submit, but must await their place on the dockets. Under the 
provisions of H. R. 6569 this situation would be corrected and 
at the same time preserve the dignity, majesty, and eflicacy 
of the law. h 

My colleagues, unless something is done to arrest and cor- 
rect the terrible congestion in our district courts, due to the 
condition I have described, we will either have to create more 
judgeships or permit important civil litigation in our Federal 
courts to go by default. 

I believe, after considerable investigation, that this bill is 
not only constitutional but that it is sound and possesses real 
merit, and I commend it to you for your careful consideration. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, George Washington's Cabinet was composed of four 
members, and they at that time took care of the Government's 
business with all expediency. Continually thereafter there 
have been added Cabinet members to the President's Cabinet 
and to-day we have 10. I believe it is imperative for this 
Congress to now add another Cabinet member to our Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. The War Department has about what it can 


do, I believe; the Navy Department probably has all it wants; 
and I believe the solution of the strengthening of our national 
defense would be that of establishing a department of air. 
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The future combat in wars will be largely controlled by the 
maneuvers in the air. The nation which is the strongest in the 
air is destined to control the world. 

I believe that the air development of the United States is 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. I believe it is the duty of the 
Congress to establish a department of air, and then an efficient 
man be placed there to develop that great arm of our national 
defense, with such a man, if you please, as General Mitchell 
at the head of it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Florida, Yes; to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman wants to put that service 
on a parity with the Naval service and the Army service, why 
does he not provide for a department of national defense with 
one Seeretary and then let there be chiefs of bureaus—a chief 
of the Navy bureau, a chief of the Army bureau, and a chief of 
the air burean, and not increase our Cabinet members? Every 
time we add a new Cabinet member we are increasing very 
materially the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. There is some food for thought, of 
course, in. the gentleman's statement, but what I want is to 
have the air department the great arm of our defense. I want 
it so emphasized that future generations will feel they are 
protected from above. If it can be done as the gentleman sug- 
gests, yery well; but I would love to see the air department 
with a man of the caliber I have mentioned as its leader. 

When I think cf Mitchell, my friends, my mind is prone to 
wander to the time when he went into the Spanish-American 
War, sacrificing home ties, which are instinct to the American 
people; then to the time of peace, when he remained in the 
Army of the United States, remaining there for patriotism and 
love of his country. Then when the great war cloud swung 
over the entire world and it became necessary for us to defend 
our life and liberty he was there, and when the people of 
America were depriving themselves of bread and the luxuries 
of life, when the cannon thundered in and jarred the elements 
of the Old World and men were bleeding and dying by his side and 
the plutocrats, who would persecute him, were not with him—some 
of them, I should say—then he goes in the air and places his life 
on his country’s altar and crosses the enemy line. Proclaimed 
abroad and throughout the world as the hero, as the outstand- 
ing aviator, medals galore placed upon his chest, and recognized 
as an authority, he then comes back home still with patriotism 
in his bleeding heart and undertakes here to make suggestions 
as to how we should defend our Nation in the future. He 
spoke with authority and told the plain truth; but instead of 
being accepted as the prodigal son, the adage of Holy Writ, 
which says that a prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country, seems to me to apply to this distinguished and 
greatest of our American aylators. [Applause.] He was car- 
ried before the trial judges as was the lowly Nazarene, a 
crown of thorns placed upon his brow, figuratively speaking, 
the uniform snatched from his form, and his medals melted, 

Tell me that is Americanism! No more distinguished man 
has ever fought to defend the Stars and Stripes. He is an 
Alexander without arrogance, a Napoleon without tyranny, a 
Cæsar without assassins, a Robert E. Lee with a little less 
tenderness [applause]; a Foch, if you please, with less pomp; 
and a General Pershing with a little more feeling for his fel- 
low man. [Applause.] 

This is the man whom they have undertaken—and it is about 
to be accomplished—to be ground into the dust. You Repub- 
licans, bear witness, the Nation and the world holds you re- 
sponsible; you have sown of the flesh and you will reap cor- 
ruption, because truth crushed to earth shall rise again. 

The American citizenry, the youth of our Nation, their mind 
is like wax to receive and like marble to retain. They have 
burnt upon their hearts the patriotism, the unselfishness, the 
courage, the manhood, the loyalty, and the bravery of Mitchell. 
They have also impressed in their brains the court which tried 
him in its pomp, its plutocracy, in its arrogance, in its attempted 
political enhancements, and in its cowardice, 

My friends, I should not say much more of this. I am proud 
to know that the American citizenry upholds the flag of the 
United States and says that not only the technicality of the law 
is what we should abide by but the substance thereof. It is 
true he was found guilty; it is true he was convicted; it is true 
that he was indiscreet; but, my friends, the standard by which 
we should go would be to place the good traits, the bravery, 
and the patriotism and the service of country on one side of the 
balance and the shortcoming on the other and cast our lot with 
the side which weighs the heaviest. It would be a happy day 
for America if its arm of defense in the air was developed and 
Mitchell was reinstated and was brought back to life again, 
politically and militarily speaking. It is going to come, and 
you and I are going to see the time when he will come back and 
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when the world will call great this man who had the courage, 
the unselfishness, and the patriotism—yes, General Mitchell, a 
military martyr. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADKINS]. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, my distinguished colleague [Mr. 
ARNOLD] on December 21, 1925, in his speech before this body, 
used the following language: 


I come from the State of Illinois, one of the greatest agricultural 
States of this Union, and I want to call your attention to the fact, gen- 
tlemen, that the State Legislature of Illinois, an overwhelmingly Re- 
publican State with an overwhelmingly Republican legislature, at the 
last session of our general assembly adopted resolutions in which they 
pointed out to the people of our State, and intended to have that fact 
brought to the attention of the people of the Nation through this Con- 
greas, the real trouble with the American farmer to-day. Being a 
rather new man in this House, I hesitated to say anything about these 
resolutions that were adopted by my State legislature. A phostatic 
copy of these resolutions was sent to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and a photostatie copy wis sent also to every Member of 
this House from the State of Ilinois, and I have been waiting patiently, 
expectantly, thinking that some of the majority Members from my own 
State would bring to the attention of the Congress and the people of 
the country on this floor the matters set forth in those resolutions. So 
far I have waited in vain, 


Knowing this gentleman as I do, if he had been advised as to 
what had taken place that part of his speech would have been 
left out. 

If you will examine the CONGRESSIONAL Record of December 
11, 1925, on page 726, you will find my distinguished colleague 
[Mr. ALLEN] introduced the memorial of the Legislature of IIII- 
nois for export bounty on farm products and sent to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

Soon after this resolution was received by the Illinois dele- 
gation in Washington I drew up the following rough draft of a 
bill and sent copies of it to some of the newspaper men and 
leading farmers in my State. The rough draft of the bill reads 
as follows: 

A BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF AGRICULTURE 


That the Secretary of the Treasury shall be authorized to pay an 
export bounty out of any money in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated on all wheat, corn, oats, hogs, and cattle and 
their products, exported to foreign countries, equal to the import tariffs 
on such commodities, 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall require every person producing 
wheat, corn, oats, hogs, and cattle to file a report with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, each stating the amount in bushels or pounds, as the 
commodity may be marketed, such person has sold during the year, 

The grain exchanges, known as contract markets, sending out daily 
market quotations based on world supply and demand, shall add to the 
price of said grain the import tariff on said grain, which shall be the 
price offered, The livestock exchanges shall do the same with hogs 
and cattle. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall furnish the Secretary of the 
Treasury such statistics and data as he may require and the Secretary 
of Agriculture is able to furnish. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall collect from all persons in the 
United States producing wheat, corn, oats, cattle, and hogs an excise 
tax on sales of such commodities equal to the export bounty paid by 
the Government on the above-named commodities, each individual com- 
modity taxed to pay the export bounty on that particular commodity. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall determine the amount of excise tax 
to be paid by the producers of each commodity, and is hereby authorized 
to use any bureau or agency now operating in the Department of the 
Treasury to carry out the provisions of this act, 

Manufacturers or processors who export commodities manufactured 
or processed direct from wheat, corn, oats, cattle, or hogs, who receive 
a bounty from the Secretary of the Treasury for thelr exportabie 
surplus, shall comply with the same terms as the producers of the raw 
material for the payment of excise tax to pay the export bounty. 


On December 14, 1925, in replying to an inquiry from a county 
agent in my district asking for a copy of this rough draft of 
bill I sent him a copy of my proposed bill and used the follow- 
ing language: 


I do not like this foolish chatter of the Wallace farmer that if we 
can not get the tariff to work on farm products we export, then repeal 
the tariff on manufactured products. 

I as a young farmer carrying a $5,000 debt in the early nineties 
produced wheat, corn, oats, cattle, and hogs under a low tariff; our 
working men idle; no money to buy; our home market gone; and I 
sold corn as low as 18 cents per bushel; wheat at 48 cents; hogs at 
$2.75 per hundred. Of course a dollar brought more then than now, 
but it took over 300 bushels of corn to pay for a warm wagon then; for 
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three or four years it required unremitting toil and close economy, 
more than I see practiced now, to break even, and some years we lost 
money, 

I for one am opposed to put our farmers against free trade and a 
home market gone, but work on some possible scheme that is sound 
and that will enable, if possible, to compete with the farmers in foreign 
countries with cheap labor and cheap lands through the operation of a 
tariff the same as we protect our labor and manufactures against the 
importation of cheap goods produced by cheap labor in other lands. 

I am not thinking that this idea will get Congress overimpressed, 
but will bring to its attention some concrete idea for consideration that 
1 think will have a tendency to bring other interests to the council 
table and seriously consider the relationship of one activity to the 
other and work out some program if possible that will keep the door 
of opportunity open to the farmer boy. I shall approach the problem 
with an open mind and use what little influence I may have to further 
any scheme that I think will help agriculture and oppose that which I 
think unsound and work out to the disadvantage of the farmer in the 
long run. 


You will see the Republican delegation from Illinois was on 
the job, and I here apologize to my distinguished colleague [Mr. 
ArxNoLD] for not advising him as to what was being done. 
Knowing him as I do, I am quite well satisfied he would not 
haye made the statement heretofore referred to in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp if he had been advised as to what was being 
done. 

In the last Republican national platform we find the follow- 
ing language: 

We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agricultural 
products as are threatened by foreign competition. 

We favor, without putting the Government into business, the estab- 
lishment of a Federal system of organization for cooperative marketing 
of farm produets. 

The vigorous efforts of this administration toward broadening our 
exports market will be continued. The Republican Party pledges itself 
to the development and enactment of measures which will place the 
agricultural interests of America on a basis of economic equality with 
other Industry to insure its prosperity and success. 

The present tariff law contains an elastic provision authorizing the 
President to increase or decrease present schedules not in excess of 50 
per cent to meet the difference in cost of production at home and 
abroad. 


The farmer finds himself competing with other industries 
for labor which is higher than in other countries because our 
tariff laws make other countries who sell the products of 
their industries here pay a tariff high enough to protect our 
wage earners, The farmer with his high-paid protected labor 
and with his high-priced land must market his surplus in for- 
eign importing countries in competition with the products of 
cheap labor and cheap lands of South America, Australia, New 
Zealand, Russia, India, or any other country which exports 
any farm products. Naturally they can afford to undersell us 
and will do so. The American farmer must do one of three 
things: First, not produce any exportable surplus of any farm 
products; second, reduce his standard of living to the same 
level as other countries with which he competes on the world's 
markets; third, or have the Republican Party redeem its 
pledge, referred to above, and make our protective tariff law 
function sò as to protect his exportable surplus that he must 
necessarily market in competition with cheaper land and 
cheaper labor. 

The tariff duty other countries pay us for the privilege of 
selling in our markets is a protective tariff according to the 
Republican theory of a tariff if that is true, and it protects 
the worker in the factory and its owner. The same money 
might well be used to protect the farm owner and his laborer, 
so he could make a fair and equitable exchange of commodities 
of the farm for the manufacturers’ commodities and the sur- 
plus protected when sold abroad the same as the factories are 
protected here. 3 

I am introducing to-day in this House a bill that proposes to 
make more effective the operation of the protective tariff on 
agricultural products that we have an exportable surplus of, 
such as wheat, corn, oats, rice, tobacco, cotton, and livestock, 
and by-products manufactured from the same. For the want of 
a more appropriate name I would call it the “ Debenture plan.” 

The rough draft of the bill I gave out to the press was 


looked into by some gentleman as to the legality of such a. 


scheme and drew this bill that I have introduced, using the 
debenture plan instead of the excise-tax plan to make our 
present tariff laws function in the interest of the farmer. 
After investigation this same authority submitted the following 
as to the workings of the debenture plan and to show that the 
plan was in line with sound Federal administration: 
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A farm-surplus plan based on Government experience in several 
countries is afforded in the export equalization debenture system, 
This plan avoids price fixing, monopoly, excise taxes payable by 
farmers, or direct doles or loans from the Treasury, assistance incon- 
sistent with the dignity and independence of farmers, and other policies 
inconsistent with the methods and results desirable in Federal action. 

This plan is not a relief plan and does not offend the dignity of the 
farmer. It gives agriculture only such relief as is the result of an 
equalization to which the national importance of the food supply 
affords justification. This justification exists quite apart from the 
question of equities to which farmers feel entitled as a result of the 
import duties, immigration restriction, and other cost-raising and de- 
mand-restraining policies of this country and of other countries. Im- 
port tariffs designed to prevent American grain from being consumed 
in some European countries are aspects of the problem. So, also, is 
the condition arising from the fact that competing grain growers in 
other exporting countries, such as Canada, Argentina, and Australia, have 
had less national restriction of immigration to keep wages high and 
less import tariff protection on commodities farmers buy. Commercial 
independence, for example, is not so vigorously sought in some coun- 
tries which compete with the United States in grain exportation. 

This plan does not involve the probability of successful attack upon 
its constitutionality. The unconstitutionality of the sugar bounty 
in the McKinley tariff law rested upon grounds not involved in the 
present equalization debenture plan. In this plan there is no com- 
pulsory cooperation of individual producers involved to invite attacks 
under important clauses of the Constitution of the United States. 
Debentures analogous to those involved in this plan, that is to say, 
tarif drawback certificates, stood without successful attack under our 
Constitution throughout their long history. When superseded, con- 
siderations of constitutionality were not involved. 

This plan meets a need of the West and South which commands 
fairly clear recognition even in those parts of the more highly indus- 
trialized Bast where the import tariff system js felt to be endangered 
when not warmly supported in the upper Mississippi Valley. This 
plan can only operate behind an import tariff wall. Otherwise prod- 
ucts would be imported for reexportation merely to obtain the de- 
bentures. This plan makes the abandonment of the import tariff 
system not only unlikely so far as the eye can see but makes the 
import tariff system highly essential to the accomplishment of ends 
which the debentures attain. This end is the realization of price 
advantages for farmers as a result of the import tarif system plus 
the debenture system. 

Economic equalization in behalf of agriculture can be less success- 
fully sought by reduction of import tariff if this plan is put into 
effect. The lower Mississippi Valley can ebtain debenture benefits only 
by turning to import tariffs on its own products sold upon world 
markets, 

In summary, the following considerations stand out: 

1. The debenture plan is humiliating to none of the leaders in the 
present discussion of the farm-surplus problem. 

2. The debenture plan affords the administration with a vivid new 
basis for appealing to support for the existing tariff system on a 
basis not of compromise but of progress toward equalization of benefits 
from Federal commercial policies. 

3. The debenture plan, being an adjunct of the import tariff system, 
can be administered by the existing machinery afforded by the cus- 
toms service with very little expansion of personnel. 

4. The debenture plan occasions no offense to. those holding the 
strictest views as to administrative ethics because it avoids monopoly, 
price-fixing, taxes on a special class, and direct doles from the 
Treasury. 

5. The benefits of the debenture plan exceed the direct cost to the 
Government in a manner analogous to that proved in our own experi- 
ence with import tariffs. 

6. The debenture plan Inficts no tax or special way of doing business 
upon any farmer, 

7. The debenture plan has the experience of other countries to war- 
rant its being regarded as a tried system. 

8. The debenture plan throws no one out of business and does not 
put the Government into business, 

9. The debenture plan affords cooperative associations opportunities 
consistent with sound public administration. 

10. The debenture plan brings substantial benefits in the way of in- 
creased prices, and they are essential to stability in many agricultural 
areas now politically and economically disaffected, 

11. Under the debenture plan, if it ever becomes necessary or advis- 
able to reduce the debenture rates, such a reduction can be effected 
without disturbing the then existing import tariff rates. 

12. The debenture plan can satisfy without disrupting. 

It is time that full advantage be taken of world experience, with 
other features of port and boundary-line administration, than those 
which have hitherto monopolized consideration In the United States. 
This experience points to a plan which improves upon the earlier sys- 
tems of export bounties in the light of improvements in Europe with 
the certificate or debenture plan. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Burton, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 6107, 
the Department of the Interior appropriation biil, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


THE REVENUE 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend by remarks in the Recorp on the revenue bill. I 
frankly confess that I had overlooked the expiration of the 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb on the rey- 
enue bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, to one who vividly re- 
calls the atmosphere of partisanship and rancor under which 
the revenue bill of 1924 was debated, the general spirit which 
has pervaded this debate comes as a welcome relief. To think 
that a great committee of this House can bring in what will 
probably prove the paramount measure of this session, at 
least for this House, with a well-nigh unanimous report, indi- 
cates the more temperate spirit now prevailing, not only here 
but in the country, augurs well for the future, and will ad- 
vance somewhat that blessed day when none will be for party 
and all will be for the State. It certainly foreshadows the 
passage of the bill without a party division. For this result 
the country is in the main indebted to the farsightedness, 
patient effort, sound judgment, and tact of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Green], ably assisted bẹ my brilliant colleague from New 
York [Mr. Mitts] and the dynamic, sparkling, and resourceful 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner]. All honor to them and 
to their associates on the committee. 

That the revenue act of 1924 was not satisfactory to the 
country may well be inferred from the fact that the President, 
who took strong exception to so many of its features, was 
returned to office by an overwhelming majority, and that the 
very features he condemned have been, in effect, corrected or 
eliminated in this bill, namely, the oppressive and unreason- 
able surtax rates imposed in the higher brackets of the income 
and the estate taxes, the gift tax, and the inquisitorial and un- 
American publicity clause. To be sure, there was in that bill 
a reduction from 50 to 40 per cent in the highest surtax rate; 
there had been even higher rates, for which the only excuse 
had been the exigency of the war and the postwar period. 

The peace conditions to which we had returned, with an 
abundant surplus in the Treasury, demanded a return to 
normal rates of personal income taxation. Not only was the 
surtax lowered but little, but the estate tax, a form of taxa- 
tion hitherto resorted to by the Federal Goyernment only for 
war purposes, was actually raised from 25 to 40 per cent in 
the highest bracket. As the President declared, in signing 
the bill, to which he was constrained by the exigencies of the 
situation, that measure as a permanent expression of Govern- 
ment fiscal policy contained provisions which were not only 
unsatisfactory, but harmful to the future of the country, an 
opinion apparently shared by the overwhelming mass of the 
people. And the President then expressed the hope that such 
defects would be corrected and “a bill less political and more 
economic” might be passed at this session. By the passage 
of this measure, as it has come from the committee, that hope 
will be abundantly realized, and we well know that the result 
has only been made possible by the new surplus in the Treas- 
ury, induced not only from the prosperity this country is en- 
joying, but by the rigid economy put into effect by this adminis- 
tration and the Congress. 

Now, what are the main features, Mr. Speaker, in which the 
unsatisfactory revenue act of 1924 will be corrected by this 
bill, if it becomes the law? 

It raises the present exemption from income tax from $1,000 
for a single person and $2,500 for a married person to $1,500 
for a single person and $3,500 for a married person, retaining 
the present additional exemption of $400 for each dependent 
not capable of self-support and under 18 years of age. 

It raises the amount for which the taxpayer may be credited 
or allowed on account of earned income—meaning thereby 
wages, salaries, professional fees, and other amounts received 
as compensation for personal services—from $10,000 to $20,000, 
25 per cent upon the full amount of the aggregate of the 
normal tax and the surtax being allowed on such earned in- 
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come, the first $5,000 of income being deemed or counted as 
earned, whether or not such be the fact. 

It reduces the normal tax from 2 per cent upon the first 
$4,000 of taxed income to 1½ per cent, from 4 per cent upon 
the next $4,000 of taxed income to 3 per cent, and on the 
remainder of the taxed income, that is, all above $8,000, from 
6 per cent to 5 per cent. 

It maintains the same scale of surtax rates up to $44,000 of 
income—that is, starting at 1 per cent on all income in excess 
of $10,000 and rising gradually and progressively to $44,000— 
but from $44,000 on the rates in the scale begin to fall 88 
gressively, reaching 20 per cent on all income over $100,000, 
as against 87 per cent on all income over $100,000 and up to 
$200,000, under the present law, under which also the rate be- 
yond $100,000 of income mounts progressively to a maximum 
rate of 40 per cent on all income over $500,000. 

It makes no reduction in the normal tax on income of cor- 
porations now standing at 1214 per cent. 

It changes the scale of rates of the estate tax in the following 
manner: It leaves unchanged the present exemption from tax- 
ation of all the net estate up to $50,000, and the present rate 
of 1 per cent on the next $50,000, 2 per cent on the next $50,000, 
and 3 per cent on the next $50,000 up to $150,000; but beginning 
at $150,000 the rates provided in the bill begin to fall pro- 
gressively until they reach a final rate of 20 per cent on all 
net estates over $10,000,000, as against a final rate of 40 per 
cent on all over $10,000,000 imposed by the present law. It, 
however, increases the credit to be allowed upon this Federal 
tax of the amounts of any legacy, inheritance, or succession 
taxes paid on account of any property of the estate to any 
State or Territory, from the present allowance of not to exceed 
25 per cent, to not to exceed 80 per cent, of the Federal tax. 

It repeals the tax on gifts imposed by the present law at the 
same scale of rates as the estate tax. 

It reduces materially the tax on cigars and on distilled 
alcohol. 

It repeals most of the so-called nuisance taxes, including the 
caxes on motor trucks, tires, parts and accessories, works of 
arl, jewelry, and on deeds and conveyances, except that in the 
case of automobiles it reduces the tax from 5 to 3 per cent. 

It is estimated to reduce the Federal taxes of the taxpayers 
of this country by something over $325,736,000, of which $193, 
575,000 comes off the personal income tax bill. 

But what concerns each individual taxpayer principally is 
how this bill if enacted into law will affect his or her own per- 
sonal income tax bill. 


First, by raising the personal exemptions it is estimated that 


| approximately 2,300,000 persons now paying an income tax will 


be relieved from the payment of any income tax, at a saving to 
such taxpayers of $42,000,000. 

Next, I know of no better manner of supplying the mforma- 
tion which each individual income-tax payer will desire to have 
with reference to his or her own tax than by referring him or 
her to the valuable tables compiled by the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Haw ry], one of the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, showing the difference in the total amounts 
of income tax under the present law and under the proposed 
law which a married person without dependents will have to 
pay with the earned income allowance of $10.000 under the 
present law and $20,000 under the proposed law, all being 
considered as earned: : 

ACT OF 1924 


TABLE 1.—arried persons, with no dependents, with the earned income 
allowance of $10,000 alt being considered as earned 


Per cent 


Net income Normal tax h bene tax is of not 
— — 
$4, 000 W $22. 50 0.55 
5, 000 N 37. 50 75 
6, 000 A 52. 50 -83 
7,000 75. 00 1.07 
8. 000 105. 00 1.31 
9, 000 135. 00 1. 50 
10, 000 65. 165. 00 1. 65 
11, 000 215. 00 810 00 225, 00 2.05 
12, 000 275. 00 20. 00 295, 00 246 
13, 000 335. 00 30. 00 365. 00 281 
14, 000 395. 00 10.00 435. 00 3.11 
15, 000 455. 00 60. 00 515, 00 3. 43 
16, 000 515. 00 80. 00 595. 00 3.72 
18, 000 635. 00 140.00 775, 00 430 
20, 000 755. 00 220. 00 975. 00 4. 83 
22, 000 875. 00 320. 00 1, 195. 00 5. 43 
24, 000 995. 00 440. 00 1, 435. 00 5.98 
26, 000 1, U5. 00 580. 00 1, 695. 00 6.52 
28, 000 1, 235.00 740. 00 1,975. 00 7.05 
30, 000 1,355, 00 920. 00 2, 275.00 7.58 
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TABLE 1.— Morrted persona, with no dependents, etc.—Continued 
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PROPOSED BILL, H. R. 1 


TaBLe 2.—dfarried persons hearing no dependents, with the earned in- 
come allowance of $20,000 all being considered as carned 


Amount by 
which taxes 
will be re- 
duced under 


proposed bill 


Per cent 
tax is of 
the net 
income 


p 
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$16. 87 
20. 62 
24.37 
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rates proposed for the Federal estate tax by this bill is well 
supplied by the table in that regard also prepared by the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwLEY] : 
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Mr. Speaker, in the course of this debate it appears to me 
that many gentlemen have quite misconceived the purpose of a 
revenue bill. Its sole purpose should be the raising of the neces- 
sary revenue to meet the expenses of the Government. It should 
not be employed as a vehicle to bring about socialistic schemes 
of curbing wealth or limiting fortunes or accomplishing other 
results foreign to the raising of revenue—certainly not until 
the people have indicated to us in no uncertain way, or in some 
way, which they have failed thus far to do, that it is their 
desire to embark upon a road hitherto so foreign to the genius 
of our people or the purpose of our institutions. When gen- 
tlemen avow that we should raise the surtax rates and the 
estate-tax rates provided in this bill, so as to deter the amass- 
ing of great wealth or the accumulations of fortunes beyond 
a certain amount, I say that this is not the time or the way to 
accomplish that end, Our inquiry should be limited to the sole 
consideration: Does the bill hold out the prospect of raising 
or taking from the people all the reyenue required for the ex- 
penses of the Government? Is it framed so as to extract from 
them the necessary revenue in the fairest manner possible with 
the least possible hardship, disturbance, and inconvenience to 
them or to their business? 

As the President has just told us in his annual message— 


No right exists to levy on a dollar, or to order the expenditure of 
a dollar, of the money of the people except for a necessary public pur- 
pose duly authorized by the Constitution. The power over the purse is 
the power over liberty. 


I firmly believe that the overwhelming mass of our people, 
our plain, fair, American people, will assent to the proposition 
that in a time of profound peace, we go far enough when we 
take 20 per cent off the income of any man during his life, and 
20 per cent off his estate after his death, especially when we 
take into account the income and estate taxes imposed by the 
States. Our people in the main are not animated by motives 
of envy or hatred of wealth as such, or by any malicious desire 
to share in the fair accumulations of some who are more 
favored by opportunity or ability than others, or to take from 
such or their estates an undue share of that which under the 
law and wronging no one they haye justly accumulated: This 
is not Soviet Russia; our people are not bolshevist, but with 
few and unimportant exceptions Americans, wedded to the 
principles of law and justice, private property, and political 
economy, which have made their country great. 

Much has been made in this debate that the bill fails to pro- 


| yide any reduction in surtax rates or income between $10,000 
| and $40,000. The explanation we have received from the com- 


mittee is that incomes in these brackets had received greater 
proportionate reductions in former years, and that no change 
is made in order to rectify and equalize these rates with others 
not so favored in former laws. Also, it has been pointed out 
that these taxpayers do receive substantial reductions and bene- 
fits not only in the lowering of the normal rate and the initial 
exemptions, but in the increased exemption as to their earned 
incomes. This seems fair and reasonable, and in any event, 
Mr. Speaker, we should accept the conclusions of the committee 
in this regard. 

As has been so frequently said in the course of this debate, 
this is a compromise measure. Undoubtedly each one of us can 
find in it some feature from which he individually dissents. 
Personally, I wish the bill provided for the entire repeal of the 
Federal estate tax. That is a source of revenue which, in my 
judgment, should be entirely relinquished to the States, except 
as it may be drawn upon to meet the exigencies of war. The 
avowed purpose for its retention is not to provide revenue, bnt 
through the rebate provision to induce the States to unify their 
inheritance or succession tax rates and systems. Also, I doubt 
the wisdom of raising the amounts of the personal exemption, 
feeling that the exemptions fixed by the 1924 act are wiser and 
should not be disturbed. Nevertheless, in view of its vastly 
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fairer rates, its great Improvement in so many respects over the 
act of 1924, I certainly can give this measure my ungrudging 
support, especially as I feel confident that if enacted it will give 
general satisfaction to the country. 

Indeed, and in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, may I say that as 
one of the small group in the last House „who finally voted 
against the 1924 revenue bill on account of its estate and gift 
tax features and its publicity clause, I shall take great satis- 
faction in voting for this bill. 

MONUMENT ON WHITE PLAINS BATTLE FIELD 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill (H. R. 8990) for the erection of a monument upon the Rev- 
olutionary battle field of White Plains, N. Y., be recommitted to 
the Committee on the Library. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 3990 be recommitted to 
the Committee on the Library. Is there objection? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Reserving the right to object, is that by 
unanimous consent of the Committee on the Library? 

Mr. LUCE. As far as I am aware. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Has the gentleman taken it up with the 
Democratic members of the committee? 

Mr. LUCE. I spoke to one of the Democratic members, and 
he had no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


REGISTRATION OF ALIENS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech I made 
before the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce on the subject of the 
registration of aliens. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, most of the bills introduced to 
register aliens provide for a compulsory yearly registration 
of aliens upon the payment of a fee of $5 or more, under 
penalty or fine of $25 for each year’s failure to register, to- 
gether with the extreme penalty of deportation -in suitable 
cases, 

I am opposed to such a yearly registration for the following 
reasons: 

First. Any such bill would bear the characteristics of Prus- 
sianism in its meanest form. A real police espionage system 
is embodied therein. The alien would be under constant sur- 
yeillance; otherwise how could the Government tell whether 
the 7,000,000 aliens had registered? They would be stopped on 
the street. Their homes would be invaded. Their getting up 
and lying down would be watched. -The Secretary of Labor 
sugar-coated the proposition by saying that school-teachers 
and postmasters could do the registering. But the enforce- 
ment of this compulsory system is just as essential. Without 
proper enforcement we would have another prohibition farce. 
There is the rub, A vast army of inspectors would be neces- 
sary to check up so many persons—7,000,000. They would 
make life miserable for the allen. There would be fertile fields 
for oppression and graft. The alien flying from the European 
gendarmes now runs into an American gendarme. 

Second. Such a law world be violative of the spirit of the 
Constitution. It violates because of its discriminatory nature, 
Article XIV, section 1, of the United States Constitution, 
which guarantees equal protection of the law of all persons, 
citizens, and noneitizens. A similar bill was declared uncon- 
stitutional in California, and while we haye one Secretary of 
the President's Cabinet, Mr. Davis, Secretary of Labor, adyo- 
cating it, another Secretary of the President’s Cabinet, while 
a member of the Supreme Court of the State of California, 
namely, Mr. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, declared the law 
to be unconstitutional, 

Third. This bill does violence to every treaty solemnly en- 
tered into with foreign powers. Since such a treaty is, by 
the Constitntion, the supreme law of the land, the proposed 
measure ought to be, if, indeed, it is not, unconstitutional. 

Fourth. It would inerease bureaucracy. Large machinery 
of thousands of political officeholders would be made necessary 
to enforce the statute. It would be provocative of ill will among 
over 7,000,000 aliens, The alien resents being tagged and 
set aside as a class. At the present time oply criminals are 
so treated, and the alien would resent being tfeated as a crimi- 
nal. Registration would not detect criminals or anarchists, 
as it is claimed. They would register—they would be too slick 
not to. 

Fifth. The Secretary of Labor claims that it would help 
Americanize the alien by educating him. I fail to see how mere 
registration could bring about education. Most of our illiteracy 
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is not among the aliens. It is among our natives. United 
States census figures of 1920 show that nearly two-thirds of our 
total American illiteracy is to be found among white and negro 
native-born inhabitants. If education is the goal, then register 
everyone—alien and citizen alike. Secretary of Labor Davis is 
the best example of progress of an unschooled child of an un- 
lettered father in a country which did not register aliens. He 
is exhibit 1, as evidence of the success of nonregistration. His 
life as an alien and that of his father were unmolested by the 
governmental registration espionage, and he thereby became 
Secretary of Labor. Alexander Hamilton, in Washington's 
Cabinet; Oscar Strauss, in Roosevelt's Cabinet; Franklin D. 
Lane, in Wilson's Cabinet, were all nonregistered aliens. You 
can not Americanize by inspiring fear and dread. The alien 
fears registration as he fears a plague. Mr, Davis says regis- 
tration would be the means of gathering aliens together, and by 
exhibitions, movies, lectures, etc, we could Americanize 
them. I counter by observing this, you can not Amerieanize 
by pictures and dumb shows, nor by flag waving or anthem 
singing. Americanization is a gradual process. It is unper- 
ceptible, like the changing of dawn into day, but the conse- 
quences of registration would impede the progress and make the 
alien mistrustful. He would not attend the shows and the 
lectures. 

Sixth. Citizens would be in danger. An inspector could 
pounce upon anyone and demand that he be given proof of 
citizenship, One-half of the citizens of the United States to- 
day are unable to produce any record of birth. (See hearing 
before Commissioner of Immigration, serial 10, October 19 to 
November 22, 1921, pages 1124-1125.) What is to prevent an 
unscrupulous inspector from taking hold of a citizen thn3 
handicapped and demanding that he register. If he ean not 
produce evidence of his citizenship the conclusion is inescap- 
able that he is an alien, and he would thus be innocently sub- 
jected to penalties under this act. 

Seventh. Registration would not prevent smuggling or boot- 
legging of alfens. Only proper border control can do that, 
Why should peaceful aliens who are here now pay such a 
costly price for the sake of aliens who smuggle their way in 
and who are comparatively few. In truth and in fact, Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis grossly exaggerates the number of aliens 
surreptitiously entering the United States. The Nation's Busi- 
ness, the organ of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
states that the current news stories of immigrant bootleggin: 
are inspired by the agitation of the registration of aliens, and 
is mere propaganda. 

Eighth. Registration would only be an entering wedge for 
further indignities. Police Commissioner Enright is now de- 
manding that all citizens be fingerprinted. 

Ninth. The American Federation of Labor is on record as 
being opposed to this measure, as is the International Institute 
of Young Men’s Christian Association, Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, the foreign-language 
press, Jane Addams, Julia G. Lathrop, Edith Abbott, Louis Mar- 
shall, and all liberal-minded men and women. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce has refused to go on record as 
being in favor of registration of aliens. 

Tenth. It is claimed that the said registration of aliens 
would break up foreign colonization in the big cities. There is 
less herding in cities of to-day than ever before. There were 
more aliens congregating in cities in Lincoln’s time than in 
Coolidge's time. The alien population in Brooklyn in 1860 was 
80.20, and in 1920 it was 33 per cent. The alien population in 
Manhattan and the Bronx in 1860 was 47.62; to-day it is 36.1 
per cent. Thirty-three out of 44 principal cities listed in the 
1860 census had more foreign born in 1860 than in 1920. (See 
speech of Congressman JACOBSTEIN, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
April 8, 1924.) There has always been herding in cities by 
natives as well as by aliens. Registration will not prevent this 
herding. 

Eleventh. Our previous experience with registration of aliens 
was disastrous. The alien and sedition laws, which provided 
for registration, caused from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
French aliens to leave the country through fear of conse- 
quences thereof. Many humble aliens were harassed, op- 
pressed, and punished unjustly (see American Historic Asso- 
ciation Reports of 1912), and as a result the Federalist Party 
was swept from power. The Chinese registration of 1892, 
which placed untold power over the Chinese alien in the 
hands of inspectors, resulted in the greatest amount of oppres- 
sion and corruption. (See Chinese Immigration, by Mary 


Roberts Coolidge, p. 331; also see Max J. Kohler's interesting 
pamphlet The Registration of Aliens a Dangerous Project.) 
Twelfth. To let loose a horde of registration inspectors and 
give them power of penalizing and deporting some seven 
million inhabitants, would open wide the door to all manner 
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and kinds of graft and chicanery. We are not unmindful of 
our bitter experience with venal prohibition officers. In this 
connection, and in order to show how difficult it is to procure 
honest enforcement officials, let me point out that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue testified before a Senate com- 
mittee on March 19, 1924, that during the preceding three 
years no fewer than 796 Federal officials in the income-tax 
service had been removed from office because of discovered 
graft on their part. How much greater would be the oppor- 
tunities for graft among poor, ignorant, unregistered aliens? 

Thirteenth. Secretary of Labor Davis speaks of registration 
in grandiose manner, and hints that the alien would gladly 
embrace it. He is much mistaken, and lulls himself into a 
false sense of security. The entire foreign language press 
yehemently protests against it. In fact the alien is strongly 
distressed at the present time, because the quota law divides 
families—separates husbands from their wives, and children 
from their parents. The administration must reestablish con- 
fidence in the heart of the alien—confidence which the present 
quota law destroyed. When Mr. Davis says that registration 
1 good thing for the alien, they fear the Greeks bearing 
gifts. 

Fourteenth. The registration law provides no statute of 
limitations. Failure to register could be raised 25 years from 
now, and illegal entry 20 years ago could be the means of 
immediate deportation. Aliens thus firmly established here 
for many years, could be torn from the bosom of their families 
and sent hence. 

The following letter is self-explanatory: 


EXECUTIV COUNCIL, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. O. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Sin: Your letter of December 14 in relation to the registration of 
aliens received. 

The American Federation of Labor is emphatically opposed to the 
registration of aliens. 

The convention held at Atlantic City October 5-16, 1925, adopted 
the following: 

“The American Federation of Labor heartily commends the executive 
council for having so sharply and pertinently called public attention to 
this highly obnoxious measure (the Aswell bill), which would, if en- 
acted into law, mean the adoption by our Government of the spying 
practices of private detective agencies. 

“The potential danger of the principle embodied in this bill is very 
great. It has all of the elements of a strike-crusbing, union-breaking 
proposal. 

“It is inconceivable that the American Congress will seriously con- 
sider legalizing an elaborate system of espionage such as this measure 
contemplates, nevertheless we earnestly urge upon the executive council 
a continuation of its opposition, so that this dangerous proposition, 
antiunion and anti-American in principle, will not be written into law.” 

This declaration was adopted by unanimous vote. 

Yours respectfully, 
WM. GREEN, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


PEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, general debate has been com- 
pleted so far as the members of the committee are aware ex- 
cept for such statements as the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Carrer], the ranking minority member, and myself may desire 
to make, and also a statement by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Wmrramsox]. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that further general debate on the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill be limited to 95 minutes, of which 40 minutes shall 
go to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer], 40 minutes 
to myself, and 15 minutes to the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Wrertamson]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that further general debate on the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill. be limited to 95 minutes, of which 
the gentleman from Michigan shall have 40 minutes, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carter] 40 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 


January 8, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


258. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting report of the board of sur- 
vey and adjustments appointed to carry into effect the provi- 
sions of subsection K of section 4 of the second deficiency act, 
fiscal year 1924, approved December 5, 1924 (H. Doc. No, 201), 
was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CRISP: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 6772. 
A bill to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Rumania to the United States of America; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 46). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CRISP: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 6774. 
A bill to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Government of the Kingdom of Belgium to the Government of 
the United States of America; without amendment (Rept. No. 
47). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. CRISP: Committee on Ways and Means, H. R. 6775. 
A bill to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Republic of Esthonia to the United States of America; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 48). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CRISP: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 6776. 
A bill to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Government of the Republic of Latvia to the Government of 
the United States of America; without amendment (Rept. No. 
49). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. CRISP : Committee on Ways and Means, H. R. 6777. A 
bill to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Czechoslovak Republic to the United States of America; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 50). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
II. R. 4785. A bill to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac Park- 
way Commission to complete the acquisition of the land author- 
ized to be acquired by the public buildings appropriation act, 
approved March 4, 1913, for the connecting parkway between 
Rock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac Park; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 52). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. Res. 66. 
A resolution directing the Secretary of War to transmit to the 
House of Representatives a copy of the letter of the Secretary 
of War to the President of the United States; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 53). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 4812. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act making 
it a misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon or 
willfully neglect to provide for the support and maintenance by 
any person of his wife or his or her minor children in destitute 
or necessitous circumstances,” approved March 23, 1906; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 54). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HASTINGS: Committee on Indian Affairs, H. R. 6727. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue cer- 
tificates of competency removing the restrictions against aliena- 
tion on the inherited lands of the Kansas or Kaw Indians in 
Oklahoma; without amendment (Rept. No. 55). Referred to 
the House Calendar. ' 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 4440. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the board of supervisors of Clarke County, Miss., to construct 
a bridge across the Chunky River, in the State of Mississippi; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 57.) Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H: R. 4441. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the board of supervisors of Neshoba County, Miss., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Missis- 
sippi; without amendment (Rept. No. 58). Referred to the 


House Calendar. 

Mr. HILL of Mgryland. Committee on Military Affairs. S. 
1129. An act autfiorizing the use for permanent construction 
at military posts of the proceeds from the sale of surplus War 
Department real property, and authorizing the sale of certain 
military reservations, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 59). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


House on the state of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 4835. 
A bill to remove the charge of desertion from the records of the 
War Department standing against William J. Dunlap; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 51). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, SANDERS of Texas: Committee on Naval Affairs. H.R. 
2703. A bill granting six months’ pay to Anton Kunz, father 
of Joseph Anthony Kunz, deceased, machinist’s mate, first class, 
United States Navy, in active service; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 56). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 3 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5558) granting an increase of pension to John 
E. Root: Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (II. R. 6083) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Raper; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6514) granting a pension to the officers and 
soldiers who served in the West Virginia State troops in the 
late Civil War; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6682) granting an increase of pension to 
Semantha J. Vincent; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (II. R. 4107) granting a pension to Amanda Koons; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWLING: A bill (H. R. 7059) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a public building at Prattville, 
Ala.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill. (H. R. 7060) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Alexander City, Ala.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7061) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Roanoke, Ala.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A biil (H. R. 7062) to preserve Fort 
Pulaski, near Savannah, in Chatham County, Ga., as a na- 
tional military memorial park, account of its historie interest 
in Revolutionary times and since; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 7063) to amend section 8 of 
an act entitled, “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous 
or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for 
regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 30, 1906, amended August 23, 1912, March 3, 1913, and 
July 24, 1919; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreiga 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 7064) to purchase a siie 
for the erection of a post-office building and to erect a post- 
office building thereon in the city of Laurinburg, N. C.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7065) to purchase a site for the erection 
of a post-office building and to erect a post-office building 
thereon in the city of Rockingham, N. C.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7066) to purchase a site for the erection 
of a post-office building and to erect a post-office building 
thereon in the city of Hamlet, N. C.; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7067) to purchase a site for the erection 
of a post-office building and to erect a post-office building 
thereon in the city of Sanford, N. C.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7068) to increase the appropriation for 
the purchase of a post-office site in the city of Rockingham, 
N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 7069) providing for 
a site and public building for a post-office at Fairfield, Ala.; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7070) to enlarge and add an additional 
story upon the Federal building at Birmingham, Ala.; to the 
Committee on Publice Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 7071) for the erection of 
a Federal building at Union Springs, Bullock County, Ala.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 7072) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Ponchatoula, Tangipahoa Parish, La.; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7073) increasing the limit 
of cost of a public building and site at Red Bluff, Tehama 
County, Calif.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7074) making appropriation to complete 
the public building at Red Bluff, Tehama County, Calif.; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7075) to provide compensation in lieu 
of taxes for the several States with respect to certain lands 
of the United States within the borders of said States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7076) to amend the act of June 29, 1905 
(34 Stat. L. pt. 1, p. 596), as amended in sections 16, 17, and 
19 by the act of Congress approved March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 
L. pt. 1, p. 830); by the act of Congress approved March 4, 
1913 (37 Stat. L. pt. 1, p. 736), creating the Department of 
Labor; by the act of Congress approved May 9, 1918 (Public, 
No. 144, 65th Cong., 2d sess.) ; and by the act of Congress 
approved September 22, 1922 (U. S. Stats. pt. 1, ch. 411, p. 
1021, 67th Cong., 2d sess.) ; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. ; 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. TOTT) to provide for the re- 
modeling and improvement of the United States» appraisers 
stores building at San Francisco, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 7078) authorizing increases 
in the commissioned personnel of the Regular Army to provide 
additional instructors for the National Guard, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and citizens military 
training camps, and to increase the efficiency of the Regular 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7079) to pro- 
vide a site and erect a public building thereon at Jefferson 
City, Tenn. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7080) author- 
izing an appropriation of $100,000 for the improvement of the 
harbor and levee on the Ohio River at Shawneetown, III.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7081) to authorize 
reimbursement of the government of the Philippine Islands for 
maintaining alien crews prior to April 6, 1917; to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 7082) to amend the World War 
Sos compensation act; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 7083) authorizing the sale 
and conveyance of certain lands on the Kaw Reservation in 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 7084) for the relief of Chris A, 
Chulufas, William Alexander, Frank M. Clark, George V. Welch, 
Grant W. Newton, William T. Hughes, Nellie L. Tandy, Lucy 
V. Nelson, Frank A. Gummer, Charles E. Mulliken, Leo M. 
Rusk, Fred Falkenburg, Meary E. Kelly, William C. Hall, 
Rufus L. Stewart, Hugo H. Ahiff, Paul J. Linster, Ruida 
Daniel, Faye F. Mitchell, Dollie Miller, Alfred Anderson, Gus- 
tavus M. Rhoden, Marie L. Dumbauld, estate of Fred Moody, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUSTON; A bill (H. R. 7085) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a post-office 
building at Georgetown, Del.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 5 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: A bill (H. R. 7086) providing for 
repairs, improvements, and new buildings at the Seneca Indian 
School at Wyandotte, Okla.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7087) amending the statutes 
of the United States as to procedure in the Patent Office and in 
the courts with regard to the granting of letters patent for 
inventions and with regard to Interfering patents; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7088) for the sale 
of the military reservation of Fort Omaha, Nebr.; to the Com- 
mittee om Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PERLMAN: A bill (H. R. 7089) to amend the immi- 
gration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 
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By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 7090) to accord certain Army 
officers, retired for physical disability, afterwards detailed to 
active duty, defined rank, pay, and allowances; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 7091) providing for non- 
commissioned officers’ retirement under certain conditions; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 7092) to amend the inter- 
state commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr, DEAL (by request): A bill (H. R. 7093) granting the 
consent of Congress to O. Emmerson Smith, F. F. Priest, W. P. 
Jordan, H. W. West, C. M. Jordan, and G. Hubbard Massey to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the southern 
branch of the Elizabeth River at or near the cities of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, in the county of Norfolk, in the State of Vir- 
ginia ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 7094) to authorize allot- 
ments of land to Indians of the Menominee Reservation in Wis- 
consin, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JARRETT: A bill (H. R. 7095) to authorize and pro- 
yide for the construction, maintenance, and operation of a rail- 
way and railway system for the transportation of passengers, 
freight, mail, and for other purposes in the districts of South 
Hilo, North Hilo, Puna, and Kau, island of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7096) to authorize and provide for the 
manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric 
current for light and power within Kapaa and Waipuli, in the 
district of Kawaihau, on the island and county of Kauai, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. McDUFFI®: A bill (H. R. 7097) to amend section 4 
of the immigration act of July 1, 1925; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 7098) to amend the provision 
relating to the sale of ordnance and ordnance stores to the 
Republic of Cuba, contained in the act of August 29, 1916 (39 
Stat., p. 643) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7099) to amend that provision of the act 
approved March 3, 1879 (20 Stat. p. 412), relating to the issue 
of arms and ammunition for the protection of public money and 
property ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 7100) reducing the duty 
on cotton manufactures; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7101) reducing the duty on iron, steel, 
and manufactures thereon; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7102) reducing the duty on wool and 
manufactures thereof; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 7103) reducing the tariff duty on sugar; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MoDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 7104) to quiet title and 
possession with respect to certain lands in Baldwin County, 
Ala. ; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. BACON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 109) authoriz- 
ing the erection of monuments to Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison at the seat of government and authorizing the publica- 
tion of Madison's debates of the Federal convention and rele- 
vant documents in commemoration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 7105) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rebecca M. Wilson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 7106) to authorize the 
appointment of John C. Palmer, 3d, as a second lieutenant 
7 te retired list of the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOWLING: A bill (H. R. 7107) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to sell and patent to George M. Bailey 
certain lands; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr, CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7108) granting a pension 
to James W. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 7109) granting an increase 
of pension to William B, Yeater; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 7110) granting 
— pondon to Nancy L. S. Lambert; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, N 


i 
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By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 7111) for the relief of 
Henry C. Davidson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 7112) for the relief of J. B. 
Jones, postmaster, Smithfield, Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 7113) for the relief of Ella 
H. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 7114) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Beitzell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 7115) granting an increase of 
2 to Gertrude Rank; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 7116) granting a pen- 
aise to John H. Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7117) for the 
relief of Lewis Corfman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7118) granting 
a pension to Mary Alice Wright; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FORT: A bill (H. R. 7119) for the relief of James 
Golden, chief master at arms, United States Navy, retired; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 7120) granting a pension to 
Arthur Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7121) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen P. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7122) granting an 
increase of pension to Algernon S. Reaves; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7123) for the 
relief of C. H. Reynolds, assignee of the Bitu-Mass Paving Co., 
Spokane, Wash.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 7124) for the relief of James 
E. Simpson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7125) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophia Bristline ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7126) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7127) granting a pension to Mary J. Wool- 
dridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7128) granting a pension to Barney Ham- 
mel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7129) granting a pension to Nancy J. 
Garland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7130) granting a pension to Rilda A, Red- 
ding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7181) granting a pension to Sarah A. 
Eckstein ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7182) granting a pension to Mary M. 
File; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7133) granting a pension to George A. 
Walton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 7184) for the rellef of Henry 
T. Hill; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 7135) granting an increase 
of pension to Virginia Lamborn Grosvenor; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill {H. R. 7136) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy A. Fawcett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7187) granting an increase of pension to 
Victoria Pemberton ; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 7188) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Kelley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 7139) for the relief 
of Chico-Westwood-Susanville Auto Stage Co., Chico, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 7140) for the relief of 
Edward A. Abbey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LYON: A bill (H. R. 7141) granting a pension to 
Edward Stanley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A Dill (H. R. 7142) for the relief of 
Perley Morse & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 7143) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Susanna Cutshaw; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 7144) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Ann Wilkinson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7145) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Wolford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: A bill (H. R. 7146) for the relief 
of William L. Trott; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 7147) granting a pension to 
Etta Van Zant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7148) granting a pension to Lucinda Belle 
Burbridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7149) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Tysinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7150) ‘granting a pension to Charles 
Booth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7151) granting a pension to Mary 
Amonett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7152) for the relief of Lilly 
O. Dyer; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 7153) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint J. H, S. Morison to the position and rank of 
major, Medical Corps, in the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7154) for the relief 
of Joliet Forge Co., Joliet, III.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7155) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Emily Robinson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 7156) for the 
relief of Maurice E. Kinsey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 7157) granting an increase 
of pension to Myra B. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 7158) grant- 
ing a pension to Annie Coughlin to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 7159) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary C. Morton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 7160) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Stites; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7161) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 7162) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Ferguson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7163) granting 
an increase of pension to Thomas M. Woods; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7164) granting an increase of pension te 
Thomas E. Shehan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7165) granting a pension to Patrick §. 
Horton; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7166) granting a pension to Jennie Cres- 
well; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7167) 
granting a pension to M. F. Larrison; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 7168) for the relief 
of the owner of schooner Sentinel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 7169) granting a pen- 
sion to Edward H. Packer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 7170) for the relief of 
Josiah Ogden Hoffman; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

285. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of the Federated Trades As- 
sembly of Duluth, Minn., protesting the proposed Bread Trust 
combination; to the Committee on Interstate and Yoreign 
Commerce, 

286. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, in reference to the supply of farm 
labor in the cotton States; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

287. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion, opposing the printing of stamped envelopes by the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

288. Also, petition of the Illinois Press Association, protest- 
ing against the printing of return cards on Government 
stamped envelopes; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

289, Also, petition of J. M. Wells Post, No. 451, Department 
of Ohio, Grand Army of the Republic, urging prompt action 
by Congress to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans 
and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

290. Also, petition of George Leland Edgerton Camp, No. 82, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Beaver Dam, Wis., favoring 
enactment of H. R. 98, for the relief of veterans of the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

291. Also, petition of Mathia Klein & Sons, of Chicago, pro- 
testing against the present postal rates; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 
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292. By Mr. KIESS: Evidence in support of II. R. 1907, 
granting an increase of pension to Esther E. Wheeler; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

293. By Mr. REECEH: Petition of Lieut. H. L. MeCorkle 
Camp, Ne. 2, United Spanish War Veterans, National Sana- 
torium, Tenn., in behalf of Senate bill 98; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

294. By Mr. SNELL: Petition for scientific inspection of a 
device for preventing ships of any size and type from sinking, 
protected by United States patent 1355656, October 12, 1920, 
and named Auythistos, and the adoption of same by the proper 
naval authorities for the benefit of the American marine; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

295. By Mr. SWARTZ: Evidence in support of H. R. 5650, 
for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie Shuman; to the Committee 3n 
Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE 
Fripay, January 8, 1926 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 7, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the 
expiration of the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Bayard Fess Kin Schall d 
Blease Fletcher La Follette Sheppard 
Borah Frazier Lenroot Shipstead 
Bratton George McKellar Shortridge 
Brookhart Gerry McKinley Simmons 
Broussard Gillett McLean Smith 
Bruce Glass McMaster Smoot 
Butler Gof Me Na Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Capper Greene Means Swanson 
Caraway Hale Metcalf Trammell 
Copeland Harreld Neely Tyson 
Couzens Harris Norris Wadsworth 
Curtis Harrison Oddie Waish 
Dale Heflin Overman Warren 
Deneen Howell Pepper Watson 
Dill Johnson Pine Wheeler 
Edge Janes, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. Williams 
Edwards Jones, Wash, Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Fernaid Kendrick Robinson, Ind. 

Ferris Keyes Sackett 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


REPORT OF CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the president of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of that company for the year 1925 (the month of December 
being estimated), which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted at a mass meet- 
ing held in the Hippodrome Theater at Marietta, Ohio, under 
the auspices of the Ministerial Association of that city, favor- 
ing the participation of the United States in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. f 

He also presented the memorial of Julia Vansky and sundry 
other citizens of Columbus, Ohio, remonstrating against affilia- 
tion of the United States with the League of Nations or partici- 
pation in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens in the Stats 
of Ohio, praying for the repeal of the so-called war tax on 
industrial alcohol used in the manufacture of medicines, home 
remedies, and flavoring extracts, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE CAPITOL GROUNDS 
Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 2005) for the en- 


largement of the Capitol Grounds, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 21) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and by uvant- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
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By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 2297) to provide for handling and rate of pay for 
storage of closed-pouch mail on express cars, baggage cars, and 
express-baggage cars, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2298) to amend section 3 of the act approved Sej- 
tember 14, 1922 (chap. 307, 42 Stat. L., part 1, p. 840 to 841); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2299) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Wakefield National Memorial Association to build, upon Goy- 
erniment-owned land at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., 
a replica of the honse in which George Washington was born, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 2300) granting an increase of pension to Laura 
E. Collins (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 2301) authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2302) for the relief of Elisha K. Henson (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2303) granting a pension to Harriet I. Gardiner; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STANFIELD. 

A bill (S. 2304) to amend an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the sale of burnt timber on the Public Domain,” approved 
March 4, 1918; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: : 

A bill (S. 2305) to correct the military record of Sidney 
Lock; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 2307) authorizing sale of certain lands to the 
Yuma Chamber of Commerce, Yuma, Ariz.; to the Committee 
on Publie Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 2308) to provide study periods for post-office clerks, 
terminal, and transfer clerks; and 

A bill (S. 2309) to reduce night work in the Postal Service; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2310) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 2311) to define trespass on coal land of the United 
States and to provide a penalty therefor; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 


ADJUSTMENT OF DISPUTES BETWEEN CARRIERS AND THEIR 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WATSON introduced a bill (S. 2306) to provide for the 
prompt disposition of disputes between carriers and their em- 
ployees, and for other purposes, which was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. WATSON. In connection with the bill which I have 
just introduced, I ask unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorn the statement which I send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the statement was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Railway 
Executives, and Mr. Donald R. Richberg, general counsel for the 
organized railway employecs, upon being interviewed this afternoon, 
gave out the following statement: . 

“The President of the United States has in more than one message 
to Congress invited the rail carriers and their employees to confer 
in the effort to agree upon a method of adjusting labor disputes which 
will not only be mutually satisfactory and protective of their just rights, 
but which will also properly safeguard the interests of the public, 

“Pursuant to this suggestion representatives of the railroads and 
representatives of the employees of the carriers have from time to 
time for a number of months been in conference, An agreement has 
now been reached, and a bill to carry it into effect will be presented 
to Congress in the immediate future. The provisions of the bill may 
be summarized as follows: 

* First. That it shall be the duty of the parties to exert every 
reasonable effort to make and maintain agreements. 

Second. Any and all disputes shall be first considered in confer- 
ence between the parties directly Interested. 

„Third. Adjustment boards shall be established by agreement, which 
shall be either between an individual carrier and its employees, or 
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regional or national, These adjustment boards will have jurisdiction 
over any dispute relating to grievances or to the interpretation or 
application of existing agreements, but will haye no jurisdiction over 
changes in rates of pay, rules, or working conditions. 

“It is, however, provided that nothing in the act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit an individual carrier and its employees from agree- 
ing upon settlement of disputes through such machinery of contract 
and adjustment as they may mutually establish. 

“Fourth. A board of mediation is created, to consist of five mem- 
bers appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, with the duty to intervene at the request of either party 
or on its own motion, in any unsettled labor dispute—whether it be 
a grievance or a difference as to the interpretation or application of 
agreements not decided in conference or by the appropriate adjust- 
ment board, or a dispute over changes in rates of pay, rules, or work- 
ing conditions not adjusted in conference between the parties. If 
it is unable to bring about an amicable adjustment between the 
parties it is required to make an effort to induce them to consent to 
arbitration, 

“ Fifth. Boards of arbitration are provided for when both partles 
consent to arbitrate, also the method of selecting members of the 
boards and the arbitration procedure. Any award made by the arbi- 
trators shall be filed in the appropriate district court of the United 
States and shall become a judgment of the court, binding upon the 
parties, 

“ Sixth. In the possible event that a dispute between a carrier and 
its employees is not settled under any of the foregoing methods, 
provision is made that the board of mediation, if in its judgment 
the dispute threatens te substantially interrupt interstate commerce, 
shall notify the President, who is thereupon authorized, in his discre- 
tion, to create a board to Investigate and report to the President 
within 30 days from the date of the creation of the board. It is 
also provided that after the creation of such a board and for 30 
days after it has made its report to the President, no change except 
by agreement shall be made by the parties to the controversy in the 
conditions out of which the dispute arose. 

“It is believed by the representatives of the carrlers and the em- 
ployees that the creation of the machinery mentioned and the oppor- 
tunity and the obligation to pursue the methods provided will result 
in the amicable adjustment of all future labor disputes and prevent any 
interruption of transportation.” 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Jones of Washington, the Committee on 
Military Affairs was discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill (S. 1835) granting the consent of Congress to George 
Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, a corporation, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Potomac River, and it was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, 


AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill No. 1, the tax reduction bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill No. 1, the tax reduction bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on January 7, 
1926, the President approved and signed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 20) providing for the filling of a vacancy in the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Iustitution of the class 
other than Members of Congress. 

AMERICAN AND IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANIES (S. DOC. NO. 34) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Senate the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission of its investigation of 
charges against the American Tobacco Co. and the Imperial 
Tobacco Co., made in response te Senate Resolution No. 329, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, dated February 9. 1925. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE Waite Hotse, January 8, 1926. 

SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 104) reported from the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections: 

Resolved, That GERALD P. Nye is not entitled to a seat in the 
Senate of the United States as a Senator from the State of North 
Dakota, 


1926 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, three members of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections filed a minority report in the 
matter that is now before the Senate. The conclusion reached 
by those three Senators is that the Governor of North Dakota 
had authority to make a temporary appointment to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Senator Lapp, and that 
Geratp P. Nye is entitled to a seat in the Senate of the United 
States as a Senator from the State of North Dakota. There 
are several very interesting legal propositions involved. One 
of those is the question that grows out of a constitutional pro- 
vision contained in section 78 of the constitution of the State 
of North Dakota. I shall not read the provision, but shall 
insert it in my remarks if I may have permission. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The section is as follows: 


When any office shall from any cause become vacant and no mode is 
provided by the constitution or law for filling such vacancy, the gov- 
ernor shall have power to fill such vacancy by appointment. 


Mr. STEPHENS. It is not my purpose to discuss that pro- 
yision of the constitution of the State of North Dakota. I shall 
content myself simply with saying that a very strong argu- 
ment might be made to the effect that under that provision of 
the State constitution the Governor of North Dakota did have 
the right and was authorized to appoint and to commission Mr. 
Nye as a Senator from that State. When we consider the 
history of the Constitution of the United States and all those 
things that grow out of it and were connected with it, includ- 
ing the relation of the States to the Federal Government, a 
very strong argument might be made that, due solely and alone 
to that provision of the constitution, the governor of the State 
was within his rights when he commissioned Mr. Nye. I 
simply direct attention to it. That particular legal proposi- 
tion will be discussed by the able Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Neety] and I pass from it, leaving that to him. 

There are other questions involved that will be discussed by 
the able Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra]. It is my 
purpose to direct attention to two propositions. I contend, Mr. 
President, that the Goyernor of North Dakota was empowered 
to issue the commission to Mr. Nye and that Mr. Nye is there- 
fore entitled to a seat in this body. 

The first proposition that I shall present is that a United 
States Senator is a State officer. I realize full well that there 
has been a great deal of consideration given to the status of 
a United States Senator, as to whether he is a United States 
officer, a State officer, or an unnamed something. 

Some arguments that have been made through the years 
would leave him a mere nondescript, a nameless something, a 
person, of course, performing certain functions but not classi- 
fied. It has been held by some authorities and in some cases 
that for certain reasons and for certain purposes a Senator is 
a civil officer of the United States; for instance, for the purpose 
of being required to take an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States. In other cases it has been held that 
under certain conditions he will be regarded as a legislative 
officer of the Federal Government. In other cases it has been 
held that he is not a civil officer of the Federal Goyernment. 

Very respectable authorities haye announced the proposi- 
tion that he is a State officer, and I shall contend most 
earnestly, Mr. President, that for the purposes of this case, in 
connection with the circumstances of this matter, Mr. NYE 
is a State officer. We speak of district officers in our States. 
What does that mean? Officers elected by the people of a 
district. We speak of county officers referring to officers 
elected by the people of a county. We speak of State officers, 
referring to officers elected by the people of a State. 

It was suggested on yesterday by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr] that the labor and activities of a Senator are 
performed here in the Senate at Washington; that he is acting 
in a legislative capacity; that he is paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; that no part of his salary comes from the State. 
That is all very true, but I ask the Senator these questions: 
Who elect a United States Senator? The people of the State. 
Who commissions a United States Senator? The governor of 
the State from which he comes. Who appoints a United States 

` Senator to fill a vacancy? The governor of the State. a 

Mr. President, of course the Constitution provides that there 
shall be United States Senators; it provides the character of 
their duties, and so forth; the laws passed by Congress make 
provision for the National Government to pay the salaries of 
Senators; but the phrase “ United States Senator” is nothing 
but a phrase, nothing but an aggregation of words. There can 
not be a United States Senator until a person shall have been 
named as such either by the people of the State from which he 
comes or by the governor of that State. In either event his 
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commission, his authority to act, his grant of power, rest in the 
commission which is signed by the governor of the State. 

So, Mr. President, we see that, although there is such a 
thing as a United States Senator, there can be no United States 
Senator really, effectively, and effectually until the people of 
the State and the governor of the State shall have acted. Sup- 
pose a man should come here without a commission from the 
governor, of course he would not be recognized and would have 
no rights. His power to act, his power to serve, his power to 
become a legislator for the Federal Goyernment reside solely 
and alone in the power of the people of the State and the 
governor of the State to act. 

So, as I have stated, a man may be a United States Senator 
and be considered as a Federal officer for the purpose of being 
required to take an oath to support the Constitution; he may 
be considered as such for the purpose of being regarded as a 
legislative agent, a legislator; but, in the real sense, his right 
to act, his right to take the oath, his right to participate in 
legislative functions, all go back to the original source of 
rower—to the right of the people of the State and of the 
governor of the State to act, to elect, to appoint, to commission. 

Mr. President, I have said that I have found very respect- 
able authority for my contention that a United States Senator 
is a State officer. In a book, the title of which is The Gov- 
ernment of the United States,” written by Dr. William Bennett 
Moore, professor at Harvard, I find a broad, bold statement 
to that effect. After discussing the nature of our Govern- 
ment, the Constitution of our Government, the provisions of 
law affecting Members of the House of Representatives and 
Members of the Senate, and so on, he says this: 


Congress accordingly is a bicameral convention of State envoys; 
its Members are officers of the State from which they come— 


He was not content with saying that they are officers of the 
State from which they come; his sentence did not end with 
that language, but he concludes— 


and are not officers of the National Government. 


I know very little of this author, but, judging from the posi- 
tion that he holds, or has held at least, I presume that he is 
an able man, a man of intellect and learning, a man who knows 
something abont the subject he discusses, and he says that 
United States Senators are State officers and “are not officers 
of the National Government.” 

Again, Tucker, in his Constitutional Law, says this: 


Nowhere in the Constitution— 


Referring, of course, to the Constitution of the United 
States— 


is a Senator or Representative spoken of as an officer of the United 
States, or even as an officer at all, and in article 1, section 6, 
clause 2 of the Constitution, the distinction between a Senator and 
a Representative and a civil officer of the United States is very 
clearly set forth. 


Again, Mr. Tucker says: 
States, not men, are constituents of the Senate. 


On yesterday the Senator from West Virginia referred to 
Story on the Constitution, It seems to me, Mr. President, 
that this authority supports my contention rather than the 
contention of the Senator from West Virginia. Before quot- 
ing from Story I will say that this question was considered in 
the early days of the history of our country. In the Fifth 
Congress an effort was made to impeach William Blount, a 
United States Senator. I recall the argument presented by the 
Senator from West Virginia, and I wish to state that, from my 
reading, I have reached the conclusion that the proceeding in 
that case was dismissed on the ground that William Blount, a 
Senator spoken of as a Senator of the United States, was not 
a United States officer, 

Judge Story, in that part of his writings that was referred to 
by the Senator from West Virginia on yesterday, says this: 

A question arose upon an impeachment before the Senate in 1799, 
whether a Senator was a civil officer of the United States, within the 
purview of the Constitution, and it was decided by the Senate that 
he was not. 


It was decided in those early days that, although referred to 
generally as a United States Senator, he was not a United 
States officer. 

Judge Story says further: 


But it was probably held that “ civil officers of the United States” 
meant such as derived their appointment from and under the Na- 
tional Government and not those persons who, though members of the 
Government, derived their appointment from the States or the people 
of the States. 
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Mr. Story recognized the fact that there are certain persons 
connected with the administration of the affairs of the Nation, 
performing certain functions, who derive their authority so to 
act and to occupy certain positions from the States and from the 
people of the States; and if that be true, I contend, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that such a person is a State officer. > 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield; yes. 

Mr. GOFF, May I ask the Senator from what source of 
power or authority the State of North Dakota obtained the 
right either to appoint or to elect a representative in the 
Senate of the United States? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, if I should diseuss that 
proposition fully it would carry us back to the time when the 
Federai Constitution was written. I want to say, in answer to 
the Senator's question, that if we simply look to the language 
of the Constitution it might appear that the authority resides 
in the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution, because 
it is stated there that the United States Senate shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State. Then it provides 
for the election of those Senators and for making temporary 
appointments to fill vacancies, and so forth; but, Mr. President, 
there is more involyed in the proposition than the seventeenth 
amendment. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator another 
question in that connection, without meaning to interrupt his 
line of thought? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
further yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly. 

Mr. GOFF. Without the provisions of the United States 
Constitution, to which reference was made yesterday, and to 
which the Senator has referred, there would be no authority 
whatsoever in any State either to elect or to appoint a United 
States Senator, would there? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I might say, too, in that connection that 
without the action of the people of the State and the governor 
of the State, there could be no such thing as a United States 
Senator. 

Mr. GOFF. Then does not the Senator admit that the 
origin of the power or the authority on the part of any State 
to appoint or elect a Senator springs from the Constitution 
of the United States, both the old Constitution and the new 
Constitution after it was amended? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say in answer to that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that as a matter of course when the Constitution was 
written, when it was adopted by the people of the United 
States and ratified by the States, it became a contract, an 
agreement; but there were certain powers retained by the 
States. There are certain inherent powers in the States; 
and in this particular kind of matter there is an inviolable 
power, a power that can not be taken away from the States, 
regardless of the action of the National Government, regard- 
less of the action of the Senate and the Members of the House, 
regardless of the action of 47 of the 48 States of the Union; 
and that is that each State shall be entitled to be represented 
in this body by two Senators. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is it not a fact that whatever the Con- 
stitution of the United States has to do with the office of 
Senator or his election, it got that authority originally from 
the States themselves? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIPSTRAD. The States retained certain sovereignty 
and delegated a part to the Federal Government under the Con- 
stitution, and there would be nothing in the Constitution about 
United States Senators if the States themselves had not formed 
the Constitution and delegated that power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. STEPHENS, The Senator has said in a much better 
way than I could have said what I was trying to say. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
further yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do. 

Mr. GOFF. I should like to finish the questions; and I am 
very sorry to interrupt the Senator, but I want to bring out 
these matters. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is perfectly all right, sir. 

Mr. GOFF. In connection with the question just asked the 
Senator from Mississippi by the Senator from Minnesota, it is 
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Mr, GOFF. In that connection may I not ask the Senator 
one other question: 

If, as a legal proposition, A should request B to appoint 
for A an agent and in the execution of that commission B 
should proceed to appoint an agent for A, after making such 
appointment and clothing this agent with full authority would 
this agent be the agent of A or the agent of B? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will ask the Senator this question on 
the subject of agency: It seems that he regards a United 
States Senator as an agent. Does the Senator regard him as 
an agent of the Federal Government, or as an agent of the 
State government? 

Mr. GOFF. Of the Federal Government; and I am using 
the word “agent” in its broad generic sense of the highest 
type of representative. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, in answer to this proposi- 
tion I will say what I was trying to say a moment ago—that 
certain powers were delegated to the Federal Government by 
the States. Of course, the Federal Government has the right 
to exercise those powers. Certain powers were reserved to 
the States by a general clause in the Constitution; but one 
specific right was reserved in direct and positive language, 
and that was the right of each State to have in this body two 
Senators, and that no State can be deprived of the right to 
be represented here by two Senators except by its own will. 

As I indicated a moment ago, the Constitution may be 
amended in many particulars. An amendment may be wise or 
foolish ; it may be good, bad, or indifferent; but if three-fourths 
of the States ratify it, it becomes a part of the Constitution 
of the United States. Three-fourths, yea, indeed, 47 of the 
48 States, can not deprive a single State of its right of repre- 
sentation. That is written into the Constitution of the United 
States itself. 

Going back to what the Senator from West Virginia had to 
say, of course the phrase “ United States Senator” or “ Senator 
of the United States” is a part of the Constitution of the 
United States. That language need not appear in the consti- 
tution of a State. That proyision of the Constitution provides 
that there shall be a Senate, that the Senate shall perform cer- 
tain functions, that a Senator shall have certain duties, and so 
forth. 

It provides simply a forum; it gives a name to certain per- 
sons who shall perform certain duties and certain functions; 
but we get back to my original proposition that the phrase 
has no breath of life in it; it is inert, inactive, a dead and 
useless thing, until the State has acted, the people have voted, 
and the governor has issued his commission. In other words, 
the Constitution of the United States provides a forum, a 
place of action, and it gives a name—a mere name, a designa- 
tion, if you please—to the officer that shall be delegated by 
the State to represent it in that forum. But the right of an 
individual to present a commission and have the right to a 
seat in the Senate are based upon the authority specifically 
reserved of the State to select and commission him. 

Mr. President, going back to a case cited by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] on yesterday, I now call atten- 
tion to the Burton case in 202 United States Reports; and I 
might call attention to several cases. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Psesident—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield; yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Before the Senator passes to a considera- 
tion of the specific cases, recalling what he has had to say 
generally about the Constitution of the Federal Government 
and the delegation of powers thereto by the States, I want to 
direct the Senator’s attention just to this thought, because I 
shall perhaps make some remarks on this matter, and I expect 
to deal with it from this angle: 

It is quite true, of course, that the States existed before the 
Féderal Government existed. It is quite true, of course, that 
the general Government could not exist if the States were 
to be at once dissolved; but it is also true, is it not—and I 
take it that there will be no dispute on this point—that when 
the States adopted the Federal Constitution, the States never- 
theless created a sovereignty here? 

There would be no dispute about what the States did. They 
created here in the General Government a complete and su- 
pfeme sovereignty. In other words, the States delegated to the 
General Government certain powers. Those powers are pre- 
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cisely defined; they are expressly enumerated. With respect 
to those powers the States can have nothing whatever to do. 
I am suggesting this thought to the Senator because, when we 
look at the question broadly, since a Senator of the United 
States can not exercise a single State power because the State 
has separated itself from all of the powers which a Senator 
could exercise, because those powers are reserved exclusively 
to the Federal Government, I am insisting that in a broad 
sense, and not from a technical standpoint at all, a Senator of 
the United States can not be a State officer. Whatever he is, 
he can not be a State officer. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to me to ask a question of the Senator from 
Georgia? 8 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. If a United States Senator is not a State offi- 
cer, is the Senator willing to say that he is a Federal officer? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, that would, of course, involve 
some discussion. So far as I am concerned, I think he is a 
Federal officer but certainly not a State officer. I am merely 
suggesting this thought to the Senator from Mississippi, be- 
cause he seemed to be leaving the field of general observa- 
tion touching the nature and character of the Government 
itself, and I would like to have him discuss it if he cares to 
discuss it—that since the States did create a sovereign com- 
plete and supreme within its fleld, since the States delegated to 
that sovereignty certain powers which excluded the States from 
any exercise of those powers, how can a Senator of the United 
States, who must exercise only the delegated powers, be said 
to be in any sense an officer of the State? In other words, 
how could a State, through an officer, do what the State itself 
has made impossible for the State to do; and if the office is to 
be classified with respect at all to the actual powers exercised 
by the officer, how can he be said to be a State officer? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
at first used this language: That in adopting the Constitution 
and providing for the organization of the National Government 
the States established a complete sovereignty. I can not agree 
with that statement. But a little later the Senator said this: 
That the States established a sovereignty complete in its field. 
There is a very wide difference between those two statements, 
There was a complete sovereignty established within certain 
limitations. Within those limitations the sovereignty of the 
United States Government, of course, is supreme, it is complete. 
The States have no power in that field. But following up the 
Senator's suggestion that a Senator can not longer be consid- 
ered a State officer because of the establishment of the Federal 
Government, the adoption of the Constitution, and the fact that 
a Senator is sent out from the State to labor in this particular 
field, I do not agree. 

Mr. President, it was said on yesterday, and the same sugges- 
tion is carried in the language of the Senator from Georgia 
this morning, that a United States Senator performs no 
function for the State government. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator misapprehended me. 
that he exercised no power reseryed to the States. 

Mr. STEPHENS. All right. What I had particularly in 
mind was the language used on yesterday by the Senator from 
West Virginia, quoting from a speech made by Senator Suther- 
land in the Glass case, where this language is used: 


He discharges no State function. 


It occurred to me, from the language used by the Senator 
from Georgia, that he entertained the same idea. But the 
question in my mind was just this: Does he perform no func- 
tion for a State? ; 

All of us are familiar with the proceedings of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. We are acquainted with the debates and 
the writings that followed immediately after the adjournment 
of that convention, and the discussion for and against the 
adoption of the Constitution. We know the purposes which 
. inspired many of those debates. We know how greatly in- 
terested the States were in that matter, how jealous they were 
of their rights, how anxious they were to have those rights 
preserved, how careful they were to see that certain rights 
were not taken from them; and in order to protect them in 
those rights it was finally agreed that the Federal Union 
should be formed and that the Constitution should be adopted, 
with this provision in it, that the States shall be represented 
by two persons in the Senate. All that discussion was useless, 
it was wasted on the air, it was a loss of time. If the States 
turned over to the Federal Government all their rights and 
all their powers and all their sovereignty, what use is there 
in saying that two persons shall come to represent a State 
unless there is a possibility—aye, I go further than that; 
unless it is a fact—that the man coming from North Dakota, 
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from Georgia, from Mississippi, as a Senator from that par- 
ticular State, shall perform some function for the State, shall 
be able to protect the interests of the State, if the time shall 
arrive when the interests of the State shall need protection. 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the Senator from Mississippi does 
not understand that I took any position contrary to that. I 
stand with him on that, of course. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then, as I understand the Senator, he 
agrees that a United States Senator does perform some func- 
tion for his State? 

Mr. GEORGE. I agree that the Federal Government itself 
was created to serye the interests of all the States, and there- 
fore of every State; but what I have asked the Senator to dis- 
cuss is this, that this was a Government of limited powers, 
expressly defined, precisely limited; that the States had re- 
served to themselves all other powers not granted to the Gen- 
eral Government; that a Senator of the United States is for- 
bidden to exercise a single power reserved by the States to 
themselyes and can exercise only the powers which the States 
have voluntarily delegated to the Federal Government. There- 
fore, with respect to every power exercised by a Senator, he is 
not, at least, a State officer; that is all. à 

Mr. STEPHENS. Of course, Mr. President, we are all famil- 
iar with the fact that we have a dual form of government 
here—the National Government and the State governments— 
and it is very true that this National Government is a govern- 
ment of delegated powers. Every State in the Union is inter- 
ested in the General Government, is interested in seeing that 
those delegated powers are carried out, that the rights dele- 
gated are exercised. But we must not forget that although we 
have a great National Government, there is back yonder a 
State which is a part of this National Government, a State 
which has an interest in the National Government, a State 
which is necessary to the National Goyernment, and that with- 
out the action of the aggregation of States there can be no 
Federal Government, there can be no Senate of the United 
States. My proposition is this, that although there is a Fed- 
eral Goyernment, there are States which have an interest in 
the Government, which go to make up the National Govern- 
ment; that those States have rights as well as interests in 
that National Government, and that under the Constitution of 
the United States it was provided that each State should have 
two Representatives in this body. There was no delegation of 
power to the Federal Government to select Senators. The selec- 
tion of a Senator is one of the powers specifically reserved 
to the States, in the Constitution of the United States, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator has concluded that 
thought in his discussion—and I do not want to draw him 
away from it—I would like to ask two or three questions for 
my own information. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am asking them of the Senator 
because he is a member of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, Is any claim made that the action of the Governor 
of North Dakota in making this appointment is tainted with 
any kind of fraud, or that there has been any imposition upon 
the people of North Dakota? 

Mr. STEPHENS. In answer to that I will say that I have 
never heard eyen the slightest suggestion that there was any 
fraud in regard to the appointment of Mr. Nye, or in regard to 
any action of the Governor of North Dakota. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Has there been any protest from 
North Dakota of any importance? 

Mr. STEPHENS. So far as I am advised, there was none. 
I think, I may say, that I attended every meeting of the com- 
mittee where this matter was considered, except on one occa- 
sion, when an argument was to be presented by some gentleman 
who was protesting, I was called away and did not hear that 
argument; but the Senator from Georgia was present at all the 
meetings, and he can answer the question of the Senator better 
than I can. 

Mr. GEORGE. If I may be permitted, I will say, in answer 
to the Senator from Missouri, that there was no evidence taken 
before the committee, but there was a protest made by Con- 
gressman Burtness—I do not know just on behalf of what 
body or organization, but on behalf of the protestants in the 
State of North Dakota. However, there was no evidence taken 
and no question of fact raised. It was conceded that the whole 
question was purely legal or a question of proper construction 
of the Constitution and of the laws of North Dakota. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The protest simply is that the gov- 
ernor did not possess the power? 
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Mr. GEORGE. Yes; that he did not possess the power. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is it also true that the governor 
made the appointment to a time in the early future when an 
election could be held and he has called that election so that 
the successor to the present appointee will be chosen at an 
early date at an election fairly and properly called? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say in answer to the Senator from 
Missouri that the Governor of North Dakota has called a 
special election to fill the vacancy, which election is to be held 
in June of this year. The Senator, of course, is acquainted 
with the fact that there is no time fixed in the seventeenth 
amendment providing for the time of calling an election—in 
other words, that it shall be within a certain time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; I understand that. In other 
words, he has called an election to be held in North Dakota 
in June which is about as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground up there and the people can go to the polls. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; and there is another reason, I 
imagine. 
been held since the death of the late Senator Ladd. We who 
have been in this body for quite a little while, for a year 
or more—— . 

Mr. GEORGE. Before the Senator proceeds with his state- 
ment will he allow me to make a suggestion right at that 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. The fact is that the late Senator Ladd 
died on June 22, 1925. The further fact is that the election 
is called, according to the governor's certificate, which is the 
only evidence upon which we can act, for June 30, 1926, 
a little more than a year after the death of the late Senator 
Ladd, and the time therefore necessarily embraces all sea- 
sons that they may have in North Dakota. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When was the appointment made 
which we are now considering? 

Mr. GEORGE. On the 14th of November, as I recall it, 
1925. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So there was an interval when 
Congress was not in session, and the office was not filled or 
attempted to be filled? y 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, Another fact is that the late Senator 
Ladd’s term expired on March 4, 1927, and from the date of 
his death to the end of that term in due course only two 
sessions of the Congress would intervene, one the long session 
in which we are now engaged and the other a short session of 
approximately 90 days. The governor’s appointee would hold 
during the entire long session that the late Senator Ladd had 
yet to serve. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I simply wanted to 
ask three questions, and they are being answered 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me answer one question at a time, 
if I may. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly; I am speaking by the 
Senator’s indulgence, anyway. 

Mr. STEPHENS. With reference to what the Senator from 
Georgia has said, I was about to say a moment ago that those 
of us who are acquainted with conditions in that section of the 
country, as they have been detailed from time to time by 
Senators from the great Northwest, do not need to be reminded 
of those conditions. I shall not enter upon the reasons for it, 
but that section of the country has been made bankrupt, pau- 
perized, the people have been suffering, and there has been 
financial wreck and ruin in several of those great States out 
there. The Governor of North Dakota, knowing the condition 
of his people, doubtless knowing, too, that the expense of the 
special election would amount to about $200,000 and that that 
would have to come out of the pockets of the taxpayers of his 
State, simply waited and did not call a special election and put 
this great additional burden upon his people. He waited, and 
when he had determined the matter, he provided for an election 
of United States Senator to be held the very first time a gen- 
eral election was to be held in his State, when the expense 
would be practically nothing, if anything at all. I think that 
the Governor of North Dakota acted with great wisdom in the 
matter. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is there a general election to be 
held in June? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is the primary. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I simply want to ask two or threa 
questions to get at a point in which I am interested, and I will 
be very brief about it if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly, 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. As I understand, this is the sequence 
of events: The late Senator Ladd died. Congress was not in 
session, and the governor did not fill the vacancy or attempt to 
fill it until about the time Congress was to convene. There 
was a general election coming on in the month of June, 1926, 
and in order that the State might be represented in the present 
session of Congress the governor attempted to make the ap- 
pointment we are now considering. He issued a commission to 
Mr. Nyx, and Mr. Nye is here presenting that commission. 
Nobody claims that the governor has perpetrated any fraud. 
Nobody claims that this is an attempt to misrepresent the 
State of North Dakota. Nobody claims there is any trick 
involved in it. The sole question is whether technically the 
. had this authority. That is the sole question, is it 
no 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; that is the question involved here. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It seems to me, as nobody is com- 
plaining, as there is no trick, as there is no fraud, that a tech- 
nicality would have to be a very substantial one to bar a State 
from representation. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I agree most heartily with the Senator in 
that expression. 

Mr. President, I was about to refer to the Burton case. I am 
not going to enlarge upon that case nor upon the Germaine 
case, nor the Mouat case, all cases decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and all involving the proposition 
as to whether a United States Senator is a Federal officer. I 
am going to ¢ontent myself simply with saying that my judg- 
ment is, from a careful reading of those three cases, that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has held that a United 
States Senator is not a Federal officer. I notice in the report 
filed by the able Senator form Montana [Mr. Watsu] in the 
Glass case that he quoted from the Yarbrough case found in 
One bundred and tenth United States. From the language of 
Mr. Justice Miller, referring to a United States Senator, he 
quoted this language: 

The office, if It be an office— 


The Supreme Court there threw doubt upon the matter by 
saying— 
If it be an office 


discussing the matter with relation to whether he was an 
officer of the United States. T find, too, that the Senator from 
Montana in his own language, discussing the proposition as to 
whether a Senator was a State officer or a Federal officer, rec- 
ognized the proposition that I advanced early in my remarks, 
that for certain reasons and for certain purposes and under 
certain circumstances a United States Senator might be re- 
garded as a Federal officer, but under other circumstances he 
would not be regarded as a Federal officer, 

He referred to a Kentucky case where it was held that 
Members of the House of Representatives were not State offi- 
cers, and then the Senator from Montana used this language: 


Under some other circumstances they might have held differently; 
that is, the words “State officers” may be given one significance in 
one statute and may be given a broader or narrower significance in 
another, depending upon what was in the mind of the legislature. 


So I say that the Senator means by that language to agree 
with me that under certain circumstances a man might be 
properly classed as a Federal officer and under certain other 
circumstances, although he was the same man holding the same 
position and laboring in the same field, that he was not a Fed- 
eral officer. My contention is that for the purpose of election, 
for the purpose of coming here and representing the interests 
of the State, he is a State officer. 

On yesterday it was suggested, I believe by the Senator 
from Alabama IMr. HerLIN], that in the State of Kentucky 
the supreme court of that State bad held time and again that 
presidential electors are State officers. They are referred to 
in the Constitution of the United States, they are provided for 
by the laws of the National Government, and yet in four or 
five cases the Supreme Court of Kentucky has held that they 
were to be regarded as State officers. 

Mr. SWANSON. And all their authority for action is de- 
rived from the Federal Constitution? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is true. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let me ask the Senator further this ques- 
tion: As I understand, his contention is that when the States 
adopted the Federal Constitution they reserved to themselves 
as States, as separate entities, the right to send two repre- 
sentatives to the United States Senate. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; that is the contention that I have 
been trying to present. 

Mr. SWANSON. That that power was reserved to the States 
and the Constitution also giyes them that power? 
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Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SWANSON. And that consequently, so far as their 
qualifications and election are concerned, Senators are elected 
by State authority, which is not derived from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Therefore when Senators present themselves here 
they present themselyes as representatives of the States or as 
State officers. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is very true. 

Mr. SWANSON. If that contention be true, then there is 
not justification for refusing Mr. Nxx his seat in the Senate? 

Mr. STEPHENS. -There is none whatever. 

Mr. SWANSON, Everybody concedes that. 

Mr. STEPHENS. ‘That is true, so far as I know. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, Mr. President; we do not concede that 
at all. Even if Mr. Nye were a State officer, the contention of 
the majority of the committee is that he is not entitled to his 
seat; that the Governor of North Dakota was not empowered 
to make the appointment. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is another legal point which is in- 
volved, and which I intend to discuss. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not desire that there should be any 
misapprehension or misunderstanding about the matter. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I was answering a little broadly, but I 
was answering only for myself. 

Reference has been made to the language of the Constitution 
providing for a Senate. The language of the original Constitu- 
tion was that— 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, 


The seventeenth amendment begins with the same language: 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State. 


But the seventeenth amendment uses other language with 
reference to the office of United States Senator; it goes just a 
little bit further. It describes the man; it designates him; it 
classifies him. . 

The Constitution did not say that Senators shall be repre- 
sentatives of the States. The language used is, “ two Senators 
from the State.” However, it has been recognized at all times 
that they were representatives of the States. The seventeenth 
amendment goes a little further, and, as I have stated, it classi- 
fies, designates, and makes the matter plainer. It provides: 


When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies, A 


Mark the language 
When vacancies happen in the representation of any State. 


Mr. SWANSON. The Constitution does not say a vacancy 
in the office of Senator. 

Mr. STEPHENS. No; but “in the representation of any 
State,” thereby pointing out the fact that a United States 
Senator is recognized to be not a Federal officer but a repre- 
sentative of a sovereign State. 

Mr. GOFF rose. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I see that the Senator from West Vir- 
gina [Mr. Gorr] desires to ask a question, and I yield at this 
moment. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Mississippi to say in answer to a question propounded by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] that when the States 
adopted the Constitution they reserved unto themselves cer- 
tain inherent rights that the Senator now .relies upon to 
justify the Governor of North Dakota in making this appoint- 
ment, I wish to ask the Senator from Mississippi if it is his 
contention that when the States adopted the Constitution in 
1789 they rereserved to themselves the power that they had 
expressed delegated to the Federal Government? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Of course not. ‘They did not take back 
any power which they had given the Federal Government. 
But the States did not delegate to the Federal Government the 
right to appoint, select, or elect a Senator. The language of 
the Constitution shows that that power remained in the States. 

Mr. GOFF. Was not that the question of the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I did not so understand his question. 
And they did not surrender any powers reserved when the 
Constitution was adopted. 

Mr. GOFF. I may have misunderstood, then, the legal or 
constitutional import of the question of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia; but. as I understood the question which he propounded 
to the Senator from Mississippi, it involved the very proposi- 
tion which I have now brought to the Senator's attention. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. The contention of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, as I understand it, is that the States reserved to them- 
selves, when they adopted the Federal Constitution, the right— 
they did not get it from the Federal Government, but re- 
served the right—as independent States, to send two Members 
to this body, elected by their authority. That was reserved 
under the Constitution to them, and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi insists that when two Members are sent here by the 
States they are sent here as representatives of the States, and 
consequently are State officers? I understand that to be his 
contention? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is my contention exactly. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield further to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. On page 1616 of the Record of yesterday—and 
I make reference to it in order that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi may have before him the Constitution and its provisions— 
I stated there the provisions of the old Constitution, as I 
termed it, and the new Constitution, meaning the old Consti- 
tution as modified by the seventeenth amendment, being the 
constitutional provisions before the Senate in this issue. I 
quoted the provision that— 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, 


When that provision, which is the old Constitution, appeared 
in the Constitution as adopted in 1789, it appeared as the direct 
result of delegated powers from the people of the then States 
of the Union. 

The next provision is— 


elected by the people thereof for six years. 


That is the new Constitution. 

My contention, Mr. President, yesterday and to-day, as re- 
flected in the questions the Senator from Mississippi has so 
graciously allowed me to ask, is simply that this constitu- 
tional provision is in no sense the outgrowth of any reserya- 
tion; it is the direct outcome of expressly delegated powers. 
Those powers were delegated to the Federal Government when 
the Constitution was adopted, and the fact that they were 
so delegated was ratified and approved when the States of 
this Union adopted the Constitution of the United States in 
1789. The fact that the Constitution was adopted by the 
States is in no respect inconsistent with the fact that there 
was originally a delegation of power which placed it beyond 
any possible reservation by the States when they adopted the 
Constitution, which was composed of the powers delegated 
by the people of the several States. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If I caught the Senator correctly in 
what he had to say, he was talking about the delegation of 
power by the States to the Federal Government. To what 
particular power does he have reference? I imagine the power 
to organize a Senate. 

Mr. GOFF. I would say legislative power in the broadest 
sense of the term. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Very well. But we are discussing here 
the organization of a legislative body, and in this particular 
instance under this particular provision of the Constitution 
we are discussing one branch of that legislative body, to wit, 
the Senate of the United States. What power is granted by 
the States to the Federal Government in this regard? Nothing 
more than the right to provide for such a body, such a forum. 
There can be constituted such a forum, but two from each 
State shall have the right to come and serve, and act, and 
perform their functions, That is all that amounts to. 

But, as I was saying a moment ago, in the seventeenth 
amendment Senators were designated as representatives of the 
States, going back to the proposition that there can not be a 
United States Senator until the people of the State and the 
governor of the State have performed certain acts. There- 
fore, in the circumstances and in view of these facts a United 
States Senator is a State officer. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to address the Senate 
for more than 30 minutes. I am not going to apologize to 
the Senate for taking so much time, because all Senators 
realize that I have been interrupted very frequently. I am 


glad to yield to interruptions, but I regret that so mucb 
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time has been taken. I am going to pass from this proposi- 
tion and in a very few words state another proposition which 
is in my mind. It is a proposition which gets back to the 
point that brought the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
to his feet a few moments ago, and has to do with the author- 
ity that was granted the governor of the State of North 
Dakota to make an appointment under the provisions of the 
particular section of the North Dakota law with reference to 
filling vacancies. 

It is very true the seventeenth amendment provides that 


When vacancies happen In the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. 


I am going to stop right there to say just a word with ref- 
erence to a proposition that was submitted to the Senator from 
West Virginia yesterday by, I believe, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs]. 

I do not agree with the Senator from West Virginia, if I 
understood him correctly. I wish to say that it is my judgment 
that under the proyisions of the seventeenth amendment the 
governor has the right without any act of the legislature of his 
State to issue writs of election. We all know it is a matter 
of common knowledge, we might say, that we take judicial 
notice of the fact that there is election machinery in every 
State; that there are offices to be filled by election, and no 
special act of the legislature is necessary for the goyernor to 
issue writs of election to fill vacancies, 

But I proceed with the reading of the seventeenth amend- 
ment: 

Provided, That the legislature of any State may empower the execu- 
tive thereof to make temporary appointment until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may direct. 


The Senator from West Virginia on yesterday read to this 
body the statute of North Dakota with reference to filling 
vacancies. I shall not take the time to read that statute, but it 
begins with this language: 

All vacancies * * * shall be filled by appointment, as follows: 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator one 
or two questions at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
~sissippi yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr: BAYARD. I may anticipate what the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has in mind; but does not the Senator admit as a mat- 
ter of law that under the old form of the Constitution—that 
is, prior to the adoption of the seventeenth amendment—the 
only power given to the governor of a State was the power 
given by the Federal Constitution to fill a vacancy? 

Mr. STEPHENS. The provision of the Constitution was, of 
course, to the effect that when a vacancy occurred the governor 
might fill it; yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. And that was the sole grant of power under 
which the governor could exercise that function. He had no 
power under the State constitution or State law. The Senator 
will admit that? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is the only provision of the Consti- 
tution, of course, that refers to the matter—that when a ya- 
caney occurs the governor may fill it by appointment, the 
appointee to serve until the next meeting of the legislature. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let me read the original provision of the 
Constitution 
and if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess 
of the legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make tem- 
porary appointments until the next meeting of the legislature— 


And so forth. ‘ . 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. But that is not a grant of power by 
the States to the Federal Government. It was, in fact, a reser- 
vation of power by the States. The States were the grantors 
of power; the Federal Government was only a grantee. The 
powers of that Government are delegated. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is the seventeenth amendment, and that 
was the sole source of power that the governor of a State had to 
fill any vacancy. He derived no power whatever, nor could he 
derive any power whatever, from any action of the State legis- 
lature up to the adoption of the seventeenth amendment, Is 
that right? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No; the legislature, of course, up to that 
time, had nothing to do with the matter, if we look only to the 
language of the Constitution. 

Mr. BAYARD. It not only had nothing to do with it, but he 
had no power to make an appointment. 3 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly not, in the sense that I have sug- 
gested. 
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Mr. BAYARD. In other words, his sole power grew out of 
the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. STEPHENS, I will grant that. I want to say, however, 
while I grant it, that there is rather strong authority—and I 
think perhaps it will be argued here by another Senator—that 
does not agree with the contention of the Senator from Dela- 
ware; that the inherent powers that reside in the States, that 
were reserved to the States, and the special reservation made 
in the Constitution that no State should under any conditions, 
except of its own will, be deprived of representation in this 
body, gave the governor of the State authority. I am not 
arguing that now, however. 

Mr, BAYARD. But does the Senator from Mississippi, who 
is now arguing on behalf of the seating of Mr. Nyx, deny that 
the Constitution prior to the adoption of the seventeenth 
amendment was the sole source of power in the governor to fill 
a vacancy? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have quoted, as the Senator has, the 
language of the Constitution in its original provisions, that 
vacancies shall be filled by the governor. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let me go further than that. Let me read 
to the Senator the words of the State statute of North Dakota, 
which was in effect at the time and prior to the time of the 
passage of the seventeenth amendment touching on this ques- 
tion, the particular section of it which is now relied upon— 
section 4 of the present act, which was section 1, I believe, 
of the act preceding it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYARD (reading)-— 


In State and district offices by the governor. 


That is, granting him the power. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. Now, then, if that be true, so far as the 
governor was concerned, and so far as his power to fill a 
vacancy in the office of United States Senator was concerned, 
that act of the North Dakota Legislature was a mere brutum 
fulmen. Is that right? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will let the Senator place his own con- 
struction on the matter. I will place mine on it when I come 
to answer the general proposition. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then I have anticipated the Senator's argu- 
ment? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Somewhat; yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. Will the Senator make no reply at this time 
to that suggestion of mine? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will answer it in a moment; yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let me go further and develop my whole 
thought, if I may, at this time. The Senator can take it up 
later. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Very well; I shall be glad to haye the 
Senator do so. 

Mr. BAYARD. That being so, assuming that the Senator 
agrees with me, the legal situation was that at the time of 
the adoption of the seventeenth amendment there happened to 
be upon the statutes of North Dakota a provision allowing and 
empowering the governor to fill certain offices, including State 
offices. There is no question about that in our minds, I think. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Quite true. 

Mr. BAYARD. So that, if the contention of the Senator 
from Mississippi is true, immediately upon the passage of ihe 
seventeenth amendment this statute of the State of. North 
Dakota, which was absolutely inoperative up to the time of the 
passage of the seventeenth amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, suddenly and by its own virtue was called into being 
and effect. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is not my contention. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am glad it is not. The Senator is coming 
my way. I am glad of that. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not think we agree at all on the 
main propositions; but I do agree that the statute of the 
State, enacted before the adoption of the seventeenth amend- 
ment, gave the governor power to appoint or had any reference 
to a United States Senator. But four years after the adoption 
of that amendment to the Constitution the Legislature of North 
Dakota amended and reenacted the statute to which the Sena- 
tor refers. It is under that statute that I contend the governor 
had authority to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. BAYARD. Going a little further and anticipating what 
the Senator manifestly is going to say before he closes, assum- 
ing that my argument is sound as far as I have gone, let me 
call attention of the Senator to the title of the act as reenacted, 
or to a portion of the act as reenacted after the adoption of 
the seventeenth amendment. This is part of the act itself. It 
is in quotations: 


1926 


An act amending and reenacting section 696 of the Compiled Laws 
of North Dakota for 1913 relating to filling vacancies. 


Then section 4 of this act of 1917 reenacts in ipsissimis 
verbis section 1 of the preceding act. I submit to the Senator 
that a statute which, in contemplation of the legal situation, 
was void and impotent and of no effect before the passage of 
the seventeenth amendment, can not be made valid or potent 
by any mere reenactment after the passage of that amend- 
ment, if it is done in those same words. 

I merely invite the Senator's attention to those thoughts. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I thank the Senator. I was about to 
approach that particular subject when he interrupted me. 

I will say, in answer to the questions propounded to me, that 
I do not contend that prior to 1917-the act of the Legislature 
of North Dakota with reference to the power of the governor 
to fill vacancies in State and district offices was broad enough 
to extend to a United States Senator, I do not think so. At 
the time this particular legislation was enacted, the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota in a general sense, at least, had 
no authority to empower the governor of the State to fill a 
vacancy in the Senate. That power was given him by the Con- 
stitution. 

It is very evident to my mind that when this particular legis- 
lation was enacted, years before the adoption of the seven- 
teenth amendment, the Legislature of the State of North 
Dakota did not have in contemplation giving the governor of 
the State authority to appoint a United States Senator. That 
question was discussed at some length in the Glass case, the 
Alabama ease, In that particular case the Governor of Ala- 
bama made the appointment, as he claimed, under authority 
given by the statute of 1909, a statute enacted four years prior 
to the adoption of the seventeenth amendment. The Senate 
reached the conclusion, although the majority was only one, 
that the act was not prospective in its effect; that it did not 
reach out and meet and cover a condition that arose subse- 
quently. 

Here, however, we have an entirely different proposition. 
The Alabama act was passed four years prior to the adop- 
tion of the seventeenth amendment. The North Dakota act 
was passed—or, to use the exact language, reenacted—in 1917, 
four years after the adoption of the seventeenth amendment. 
There is that difference, to say the least, between the Alabama 
case and the North Dakota case; and that difference is strongly 
in favor of the North Dakota case. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield; yes. 

Mr. NEELY. I have just entered the Chamber. Has the 
fact also been brought out that the Glass case was decided 
by a margin of a single vote, 61 votes having been cast, and 
the precedent, if there be a precedent, established by a mar- 
gin of only one? 5 

Mr. STEPHENS. One vote; yes. That is correct. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi further yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield again; yes. . 

Mr. BAYARD. Is it the Senator's present contention that 
the reenactment of the North Dakota statute of 1917 is a 
definite recognition of the existence of the seventeenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, and so definite as 
to bring the Nye case within the purview of the power of 
appointment given to the governor? 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Senator is anticipating my argu- 
ment just a little, 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not mean to do that unduly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Of course there can be no controversy 
over the fact that this North Dakota statute does not refer 
explicitly, in terms, to a United States Senator; but my 
contention is that that is not required. If a United States 
Senator be a State officer, it is not necessary for the legis- 
lature of any State, in order to come within the terms of 
this provision of the seventeenth amendment, to refer in 
terms to the United States Senate or to a United States 
Senator. I have tried to argue all along that a Senator, 
although called a United States Senator, is really a State 
officer; and if I be correct in that contention I think I am 
also correct in the statement that it is not required that ref- 
erence be made to a United States Senator directly, or at all, 
in order to authorize the governor of the State to appoint 
under given circumstances. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Am I correct in understanding the Senator to 
say that the power and authority of the Governor of North 
Dakota to make this appointment, under the act of March 17, 
1917, is based upon the fact that a United States Senator is a 
State officer? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Some hold to a little different view from 
mine, and find grant of power and right to act coming from 
another source, but because of the fact that a United States 
Senator is a State officer, and because of the fact that the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in the seventeenth amendment, 
provides that in a certain event he may have power, and be- 
cause of the further fact that the legislature, after the adop- 
tion of the seventeenth amendment, did take such action as I 
believe gave him full authority to act, I contend that the 
governor did have the authority to fill this vacancy by appoint- 
ment as he has done. 

Mr. GOFF. But if the Senator, speaking for himself and not 
for anyone else, should agree that a United States Senator is 
not a State officer, then he would consider that the governor 
had no power or authority to appoint him under the act of 
March 15, 1917, would he not? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I stated in the beginning 
that there were several very interesting legal propositions in- 
volved in this matter, and I called attention to the fact that 
under the provisions of section 78 of the constitution of North 
Dakota the governor was authorized to fill all vacancies. 

I made reference also to the history of the constitutional 
convention, the discussions relating to the adoption and rati- 
fication of the Constitution, the fact that one thing was firmly 
established—that is, that at all times the State had a right to 
have two representatives in this body, and that there was no 
pore: under the sun that could take that right away from 
t—— 

Mr. GOFF. The State could take it away itself, could it not? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Except the State itself. I said, taking 
into consideration all those facts, there might be made a very 
strong argument to the effect that, regardless of the provisions 
of this law, regardless of whether a United States Senator should 
be considered a State officer or not, even then the Governor of 
North Dakota would have authority to make the appointment. 
I did not say that I went that far, but I said there was good 
authority for an argument to that effect, and that a strong 
argument along that line might well be made upon the subject. 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator, of course, knows that I do not 
want to unnecessarily interrupt him, but let me ask him this 
question, and then I will cease: If the Senator eliminates from 
the discussion the status of a United States Senator, then the 
Senator would rely upon the inherent power of the State in 
its sovereign capacity to appoint a United States Senator? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not see how we are going to elimi- 
nate the status of a United States Senator from this particular 


Proposition. 


Mr. GOFF. If the Senator assumes that a United States 
Senator is not a State officer, that he is a Federal officer, that 
would eliminate it. Of course, he must be either one of the two. 

Mr. STEPHENS. He might very well be called a Federal 
officer in a certain sense, and yet in another sense, and in a 
very strong sense, be a State officer. But there are several 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States that hold 
that a Senator is not an officer of the United States. ; 

Mr. GOFF. If the Senator for the purposes of his argument 
should eliminate from it the status of a Senator as being a 
State officer, would he not be reduced to adopt the inherent 
power of the State as the source of the governor’s power to 
appoint? 

Mr. STEPHENS. As I stated a moment ago, there is strong 
authority—and I imagine it is going to be presented in the 
Senate—to the effect that under all the circumstances, condi- 
tions, and provisions the reserved powers and rights, and so 
on, there is an inherent power in the State through its prop- 
erly constituted authority, to wit, the governor, to make pro- 
vision under certain circumstances for membership in this 
body. - 

Mr. GOFF. I understand the Senator's position, and I thank 
him for his answer. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Now, Mr. President, getting back to this 
statute of North Dakota, it reads: 


All vacancies, except in the office of a member of the legislative 
assembly, shall be filled by appointment as follows: 


Then there are four subdivisions, making provision for 
appointment to fill vacancies by certain authorities and under 
certain conditions. We are not interested in any except the 
last, and I will read that in conjunction with the beginning of 
this statute: 


1688 


All vacancies in State and district offices shall be filled by the 
governor, 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask the Senator if at the time 
the measure was acted upon by the legislature an official record 
was made of the discussion of the measure; that is, of the 
enactment or reenactment of this provision authorizing the 
governor to make appointments? My idea is to determine 
whether the legislature took account of the possible appoint- 
ment of a Senator and whether there was discussion for or 
against authorizing the governor to make such an appointment. 

Mr. STEPHENS. As the Senator knows, as a general propo- 
sition to say the least, the debates in a State legislature are not 
taken down by reporters, as they are here, and I presume there 
was no record made of what was said on this subject in the 
Legislature of North Dakota. So far as I know, to be frank, 
there was no discussion. I do not state that as a fact, but I 
do not know of the matter having been referred to even indi- 
rectly. But I do not think that is controlling as to whether 
there was or not, 

Mr. KENDRICK. It is clearly the Senator's opinion that, 
whether or not authority was conferred, the legislature intended 
to confer the authority by this act? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I think so; yes; and I will give a reason 
for saying that. On yesterday some reference was made to the 
legal proposition that every man is presumed to know the law, 
an old legal maxim. This was the situation that confronted 
the Legislature of North Dakota in 1917. 

The seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States had been adopted four years prior to that time. I do 
not think it requires any stretch of the imagination to believe 
that every member of that legislature knew of the adoption of 
the seventeenth amendment; to say the least, there is a legal 
presumption that the members knew of the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield further 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Is it not reasonably safe to assume that 
if a legislature had had any doubt upon that point there would 
lave been some discussion of the question and that there would 
liave been at least a partial record of the discussion? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I imagine that if the matter had occurred 
to them there would have been such a discussion that it would 
haye attracted the attention of somebody, and the matter 
would have been brought here before the committee to that 
effect; although that is of course speculation on my part. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Is it not reasonable to believes that if 
there had been objection to the granting of this authority to 
the governor the title of Senator would haye been referred to 
and excluded specifically or exempted from the list of appoint- 
ments? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I think so. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. In just a moment. This provision makes 
only one exception, and that is in regard to the office of a 
member of the legislative assembly. That is due to the fact, 
as I understand it, that there is a constitutional provision in 
North Dakota which prohibits the legislature from providing 
that the governor shall have authority to appoint someone to 
fill a vacancy in the legislative assembly of the State. That is 
the ouly exception that was made. 

I now yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wanted to make just this inquiry at this 
point, in the nature of an observation, and I hope in further- 
ance of a real desire to get the truth of this case. The question 
asked of the Senator from Mississippi would presuppose that 
the legislature intended to give to the governor the power to 
make an appointment. I want to call attention to the fact 
that the legislaure is not required to give the governor the 
power under thé seventeenth amendment. The legislature is 
merely authorized to give the governor the power, and five 
States have expressly refused to give the governor that power. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi yield to me to ask a question of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The statement has been re- 
peatedly made in the Senate, and I have also read it in the 
press, that the act of 1917, which I understand the Senator 
from Mississippi is now discussing and which it is claimed by 
sume Senators gives the Governor of North Dakota the power 
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to make a temporary appointment pending an election, was 
merely a reenactment of an old statute. 

Mr. GEORGE. A reenactment, except as to the office of 
State's attorney. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
acting the old statute? 

Mr. GEORGE. To amend it so as to give the governor, who 
had also the power to remove a State’s attorney, the power to 
advise and consent to his appointment by a board of county 
commissioners. But the point I was making—and it is not 
either in the interest of Mr. Nye or against Mr. Nye—is that 
the mere failure of the legislature to name the office of Sena- 
tor by title, or to exclude that office, would not indicate that 
it intended to deal with the question at all, or was consider- 
ing the question at all, because the legislature had the option 
of giving the governor this power or withholding the power 
from the governor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand, the correct rule of interpretation respecting the intention 
of a legislature is to be arrived at from the language the legis- 
lature employs. 

Mr. GEORGE. Entirely so. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Now, Mr. President, I want to hurry 
along, and I shall take up right now the proposition advanced 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS, I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it is hardly fair to let this ques- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas pass by without a little 
fuller answer. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I expect to get to that in a moment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well, if the Senator is going to an- 
swer it. Of course I think there is an answer. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If I do not happen to strike the answer 
the Senator from New York has in his mind, I would be very 
happy to have him rise and make his suggestion: 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STEPHENS. What I was going to say was just this: 
The Senator from Georgia suggests that the seventeenth amend- 
ment does not require that the legislature of a State grant 
authority to the governor to fill a vacancy by a temporary 
appointment; that it simply grants the power to the legisla- 
ture.. That is very true. But in considering the proposition 
as to whether the legislature had this in mind, whether they 
were likely to take affirmative action on this matter, whether 
they were likely to accept the grant of the power to exercise 
the right to give the governor authority in this kind of a case, 
we might very well for a moment look at the history of the 
State of North Dakota with reference to this particular matter 
of filling vacancies. 8 

From the earliest time that there has been a State known 
as North Dakota it has been the policy of that State to permit, 
really to require, that all vacancies be filled by appointment. 
Going back to the constitution adopted when statehood was 
granted, we find that a provision is therein contained to the 
effect that all vacancies shall be filled by appointment. It will 
take only a moment to quote the language: 


What was the object of reen- 


Sec. 78. When any office from any cause shall become vacant, and 
no mode is provided by the constitution or law for filling such 
vacancy, the governor shall have power to fill such vacancy by 
appointment. 


I maintain that it was written in the constitution that the 
governor should fill all vacancies by appointment unless specific 
provision had been made in the constitution or in the law for 
the filling of the vacancy in some other way. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That language is just as 
broad as it could be made. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly it is. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the legislature had desired 
to anticipate any possible vacancy and yet employ language 
that would authorize the governor to fill it, it would not have 
used different language than that which was actually used. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is very true. Now, following up that 
thought, the legislative history of the State shows that at all 
times provision has been made by enactments for the filling 
of vacancies, so I may safely say that it was the policy of the 
State of North Dakota to fill vacancies by appointment. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 


Mr. BAYARD. The Senator does not contend that it con- 
ferred any power or thought of power upon the governor to 
fill a vacancy in the office of United States Senator, does he? 


Mr. STEPHENS. I am not discussing that particular ques- 
tion at this time. 

Mr. BAYARD. But I am asking the question of the Senator. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is about what the Senator asked 
some moments ago, and what the Senator from West Virginia 
asked, and I made answer then, and I shall not repeat it except 
to make brief reference to the fact that there is very respect- 
able authority to the effect that this was a grant of power 
when taking into consideration the history of the formation of 
our Government, the Constitution, and the reservation of cer- 
tain rights. I am not going to enter into any discussion of 
the matter further at this moment. 

I come back to the proposition that it has been the policy 
of the State of North Dakota to fill vacancies by appointment. 
On yesterday the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] 
asked the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] a question 
as to whether it was not reasonable to suppose that because 
the legislature made no reference to the office of United States 
Senator that they did not intend to give the governor power 
to appoint. I think the Senator from West Virginia agreed 
with him. I do not. Soh 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My understanding of the statement of the 
Senator from West Virginia, who is out of the Chamber just 
at this moment, was that there was some implication that 
‘arose from the fact that the legislative offices in the State of 
North Dakota were precluded from appointment by the gov- 
ernor of that State, and he thought some strength could be 
gained from the position taken by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia because of that fact that the governor had no power to 
appoint legislative officers and had the power only to appoint 
administrative officers. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not think that adds any strength to 
the proposition 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It may not. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Because before the seventeenth amend- 
ment was adopted, even before the grant of statehood of 
North Dakota, there had been a provision in the Constitution 
of the United States that in eertain circumstances, when a 
vacancy occurred at least, that a governor might appoint. As 
a matter of fact, it is a matter of history that before the adop- 
tion of the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States the Governor of North Dakota had appointed 
two Members to this body to fill vacancies. I do not think 
that the legislature would shy off from the proposition of 
granting the governor of the State power to appoint to fill a 
vacancy in this body simply because the appointee would be 
regarded as a legislative officer and the constitution of the 
State provided that in their own legislative assembly vacan- 
cies should be filled by election. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. STEPHENS, Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to ask the Senator if it were not a 
direct grant of power to the governor in any State under the 
old Constitution to make a temporary appointment until the 
next general assembly in that State or the next legislature in 
that State could meet? Of course, if there happened vacancies 
in North Dakota under the old Constitution—that is, under the 
Constitution prior to the ratification of the seventeenth amend- 
ment thereto—the governor had direct power from the Federal 
Constitution itself and his appointments would have been good. 

The point I raised a while ago and undertook to make clear 
was that the mere silence of the legislature in this statute, its 
mere failure to enumerate the office of United States Senator, 
could not fairly lead to the inference that they thought they 
had already included it any more than we could fairly infer 
that they did not wish to confer upon their governor the power 
and that they thonght they had excluded it, so the argument 
would get nowhere. That is the only point I wanted to make. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. In view of the statement the Senator has 
just made in reference to history in making those appoint- 
ments in North Dakota, it seems to me that the analogy be- 
tween the seventeenth amendment and the old provision of 
the Constitution about filling those -vacancies is not dissimilar, 
as some of my legal friends would have us believe. Under 
the old Constitution the power was granted by the very word- 
ing of the Constitution itself; that is, the governor had the 
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right to appoint. We simply changed that and made it obli- 
gatory upon him to issue writs of election on account of the 
nature of the procedure of selecting a United States Senator 
being changed from the legislature to the people. It now 
makes it mandatory upon him to issue writs of election in lieu 
of the legislature. But recognizing that circumstances may 
develop when it would not be convenient to issue those writs, 
as in this very case, it provided that the legislature might 
enable him to do as he had done heretofore and fill temporarily 
the place. Therefore having exercised that power under the 
old law of filling the vacancy, now under the changed nature 
of it they simply in my opinion take the view that, whether 
the legislature acted or whether they did not, he must issue 
writs of election. The law as it then stood and as it was reen- 
acted enabled him to make the appointment because he must 
issue writs of election whether the legislature acted or not. 
Therefore they took the view “we have already acted as to 
the appointing power. The Constitution demands that you 
shall call a special election,” which he did, and I maintain that 
every phase of the requirements of the seventeenth amend- 
ment has been amply met by the procedure in North Dakota. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield further to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to trespass upon the Senator's 
time. I have very great respect and love for him, and I know 
he has occupied the floor much longer than he expected because 
of these questions. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; very much longer. 

Mr. GEORGE. But I would like to make this observation 
in answer to the Senator from South Carolina, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Pardon me. I understand the Senator is 
going to speak a little later. Would he be willing toedefer his 
Statement until he takes the floor in his own right? I do not 
care to yield for him to reply to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. If he desires to ask me a question, I shall be glad to 
yield to him. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not know I was going to speak. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I judged so from what the Senator said 
a moment ago. I regret not to yield to the Senator from Geor- 
gia, but I did not intend to occupy more than 30 minutes, and 
I have been kept here more than two hours by constant inter- 
ruptions. I regret those interruptions merely because of the 
time they have taken, not because they worried me but because 
they perhaps kept others here much longer than they would 
have otherwise remained. 

It is stated that this is simply a reenactment of a statute, 
and that therefore it could not make a new condition. I 
want to submit the proposition that if in 1918, when this law 
was first enacted with reference to filling vacancies, there 
had been only five State offices and that later on by action 
of the people of the State, in amending their constitution or 
by action of the legislature, there was a sixth State office 
created, in that event if it should be argued that the law 
itself was not broad enough and could not be expanded to 
cover the sixth case, still the governor of the State would 
have the power to fill that particular vacancy, if one should 
occur in the sixth office, without legislative action because of 
the provision of the Constitution to which reference has been 
made. I go further and say that when the statute was re- 
enacted in 1917 it covered by its terms the sixth office, and it 
covered in its legal effect the sixth office. I am now, in this 
connection, considering the office of United States Senator as 
the new, or sixth, office, because of the change in the provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United States with reference 
to the filling of vacancies by appointment. 

This is an effort on the part of the legislature to authorize 
the filling of vacancies. What vacancies? All vacancies. 
The language is as broad as can be used. Suppose, as I said 
a moment ago, that in 1917 there were only five State offices. 
Of course, at that time it would apply only to the five. But 
suppose, further, that in 1915 there was a sixth office created. 
Then in 1917, when the statute was reenacted, by its terms it 
covered the sixth office. 

I ask this question: What different language could have been 
used? The language is “all vacancies,” covering the new office 
also. In other words, the thing the legislature has in mind, 
haying in view the constitutional provision with reference to 
vacancies, was the filling of all vacancies and not the filling of 
a yacancy in a particular office. The subject was general. The 
language was broad; it was comprehensive; it covered “all 
vacancies.” The subject of legislation was the filling of va- 
cancies, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator just 
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Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH. If, as has been contended, the legislators did 
not under the provisions of the seventeenth amendment intend 
to grant the governor that power, would it not haye been very 
easy for them to have said “except”? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It would have been the easiest thing in 
the world for them to haye done so and the sensible thing to 
have done. As a matter of fact, considering that the seven- 
teenth amendment authorized the Legislature of North Dakota 
to provide for making temporary appointments to fill vacancies, 
the legal presumption is that it was the intention of the legis- 
lature to include this particular kind of case if the language is 
broad enough to include it. As the legislature was authorized 
to provide for such a contingency, it is presumed that the mem- 
bers of the legislature had knowledge of this authority—the 
question then being considered being the provision for filling 
vacancies, and the language used “all vacancies.” There was 
only one exception, and I contend that the legal presumption 
is that the legislature intended to follow the settled policy of 
the State and grant the governor authority to appoint in this 
kind of case. 

There have been so many interruptions that I have occupied 
the floor longer than I had intended; but I want to discuss for 
a few moments the construction that I think should be given 
to the North Dakota statute—the 1917 statute—with reference 
to filling vacancies. It is my contention that this statute gave 
authority to the governor to appoint Mr. NYE. 

If a Senator is a State officer, it is unnecessary that the legis- 
lature should have made direct reference to that office when 
it came to legislate upon the subject of filling vacancies. Pro- 
vision for filling vacancies could very well be made by the in- 
clusive term “all State offices.” Neither the secretary of state, 
attorney general, supreme court judge, nor any other State 
officer was referred to by name, yet no one will contend that 
it was not the intention of the legislature to provide for the 
filling of a vacancy in any of those offices, nor that the governor 
under this statute would not have authority to do so. 

It is a well-settled principle of law that it is presumed that 
the legislature is acquainted with the law; that it has a knowl- 
edge of the state of it upon which it legislates. 

So I say that as the legislature had authority to provide that 
the governor might make an appointment to fill a vacancy in 
the representation of the State in the United States Senate 
this legal principle may be invoked; and it is conclusive on 
the proposition, if the language used is comprehensive enough 
to include a United States Senator, without making any refer- 
ence to that particular office or to the seventeenth amendment. 

Having in mind the authority of the legislature under the 
provisions of the seventeenth amendment to grant the governor 
the power to fill a vacancy of this character, I invoke another 
legal principle—the presumption against any intention to sur- 
render public rights. 

This is applicable, I think, because of the settled policy of 
the State with reference to filling vacancies and of the inter- 
est of the State in having its full representation in the Senate. 
It can not be denied that it is to the interest of the State to 
have such provision for filling vacancies. Otherwise, it might 
happen, at a time when matters of grave importance were 
being considered in the Congress, that the State would be 
entirely without representation. 

Again, it is a rule of statutory construction that statutes 
will be construed in the most beneficial way, which their lan- 
guage will permit, to prevent injustice, to favor public con- 
venience, and oppose all prejudice to public interests. 

It has also been held that in the consideration of the pro- 
visions of any statute, they ought to receive such construction, 
if the words and subject matter will admit of it, so that the 
existing rights of the public be not infringed. 

Another rule of statutory construction is that statutes which 
concern the public good or the general welfare are liberally 
construed. Too, the settled legislative, constitutional, and 
political policy may be inquired into in determining what con- 
struction should be given to the language. 

On the question of liberal construction of statutes, I quote 
the words of Justice Field in Fourth Sawyer, 302: 

Instances without number exist where the meaning of words in a 


statute has been enlarged or restricted and qualified to carry out the 
intention of the legislature. 


I have referred to the Sawyer case in order to suggest 
that if it should be granted that a Senator is not a State 
officer this would not necessarily decide the matter. In other 
words, the legislature had the right to give the governor au- 
thority to fill such a vacancy temporarily, and if the legis- 
lature made an effort to legislate upon the subject, belie 


that a Senator is a State officer and for that reason included 
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him in the provisions of the statute without direct reference, it 
would be highly technical and unjust and unfair to the State 
of North Dakota for the Senate to hold that Mr. Nye should 
be denied a seat and the State denied representation. 

The mere literal construction ought not to prevail if it is 
opposed to the intention of the legislature. The natural import 
of words may be greatly varied to give effect to the funda- 
mental purpose of the statute. Courts look at the language of 
the whole act, and if they find in any particular clause an 
expression not so large and extensive in its import as those 
used in other parts of the statute—if upon a view of the whole 
act they can collect from the larger and more extensive expres- 
sions used in the other parts the real intention of the legisla- 
ture—it is their duty to give effect to the larger expression. 

As has been stated, the seventeenth amendment granted 
authority to the legislature of the State to give the governor 
power to fill vacancies temporarily ; this statute was reenacted 
after the adoption of that amendment; the manifest and ex- 
pressed purpose of the statute was to provide for filling vacan- 
cies; the language was as broad and comprehensive as could 
be used— all vacancies.” 

Mr. President, I submit that when we apply these principles 
of law and statutory construction to the condition that existed 
with reference to the provisions of the United States Constitu- 
tion, the policy of the State, and the facts of this case, a 
reasonable conclusion is that the action of the governor was 
valid and that Mr. Nye should be seated. 

In 1919 the Legislature of North Dakota enacted a statute 
providing for a petition for the recall of officers under certain 
circumstances. The applicable language is: 


The recall of any elective, congressional, State, county, judicial, or 
legislative officer. 


It is argued that because the terms “congressional” and 
“State” are used that this indicates that the legislature recog- 
nized a distinction between “ congressional” and “ State” offi- 
cers; that by this language it was declared that Senators are 
not State officers. That construction does not necessarily fol- 
low. In fact, it is my opinion that it was proposed to give the 
people the right to recall a Senator and indicates in the clear- 
est and strongest way that he was regarded as a State officer. 
1 not, what right would the people of the State have to recall 

im? 

Of course, this statute was enacted after the statute on the 
subject of vacancies; but it throws light upon how Senators 
were regarded in that State. In using the term “ congres- 
sional,” the legislature simply adopted the term that is com- 
monly used in referring to such officers and merely as a matter 
of designation; but the whole purpose and effect of the act 
shows plainly that it was in the mind of the legislature that 
what is generally referred to as a “congressional” office is 
really a State office. 

It is argued, also, that the governor had no right to fill the 
vacancy, even though a Senator is a State officer and even 
though the legislature recognized him as such and endeavored 
to empower the governor to fill a vacancy in that office. This 
contention is based upon the fact that the seventeenth amend- 
ment only gave the legislature authority to authorize the gover- 
nor to make “temporary” appointments, while the legislative 
enactment gives him power to “ fill vacancies.” 

There is no merit in this argument. The answer is that a 
greater includes a lesser. Of course the governor's commission 
and his right to appoint will have to be considered and con- 
strued in the light of the seventeenth amendment; and the time 
that his appointee can serve will be limited and restricted by 
the provisions of that amendment. 

In support of this contention I refer to two cases. 
v. Flowers (61 Nebr. 620) the court said: 

The legislature has clearly here expressed its will, but it has gone 
too far; it has transcended the limits of its authority. It has, in an 
unmistakable manner, signified its purpose not only to authorize the 
commitment to the reform school of certain children under 16 years of 
age, but also children beyond that age, who, although guiltless of crime, 
have evinced a criminal tendency and are without proper parental 
restraint. The legislature having dechered its will, and its command to 
the courts being in part valid and in part void, the decisive question is, 
Shall section 5 be given effect so far as it is in accord and agreement 
with the paramount law? It seems that both good sense and judicial 
authority require that the question should receive an affirmative answer. 


The other case is Commissioners v, George (104 Ky. 260). 
In this case there appears this language: 

The act construed created a board of penitentiary commissioners, 
and provided that of the first board one should hold for two years, one 
for four years, and one for six years, and that their successors should 
be elected for six years. The constitution forbade the creation of 


In Scott 


1926 


officers with a longer term than four years. The act was held to 
create a four-year term and to be valid as so modified. 

The language employed shows that the general assembly was willing 
that one of the commissioners should hold his office for six years— 
two years longer than the constitution will permit. As the general 
assembly expressed a willingness that one of the commissioners should 
hold for two years longer than the constitution permits, it is certainly 
reasonable to conclude that it was the will of that body that the com- 
missioners should hold for four years, as this term Is necessarily in- 
cluded in the longer one which is fixed. To hold the act void in so far 
as it makes the term six years instead of four, still the balance of the 
act is complete and enforceable. The purpose and intent of the general 
assembly that the commissioners should manage and control the peni- 
tentiaries can be effectuated by eliminating from the act that part 
which attempted to make terms six instead of four years. 


The holding of these cases is to this effect: That the ap- 
pointment is not invalidated, but that the time the appointee 
can hold is limited; that when some one is duly elected, the 
person who was appointed is no longer entitled to hold the 
office. 

The Governor of North Dakota complied with the letter, the 
purpose, and spirit of the Constitution when he commissioned 
Mr. Nye to serve until an election should be held in compliance 
with a writ of election issued by the governor, as required by 
the seventeenth amendment. 

Membership in this body is not a privilege granted to States, 
but it is a right—not a privilege granted by the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the Constitution to the States, but a right specifi- 
cally retained by the States in express and positive language. 
The right of a State to be represented here is a sacred, substan- 
tial, and inviolable right. We are not interested in indi- 
viduals. As I have already quoted from Tucker on constitu- 
tional law—* States, not men, are constituents of the Senate.” 
We are not interested in a man by the name of Grratp P. NYE. 
We are interested, however, in giving to a sovereign State its 
fúllest right to be represented in this great body; a right, as 
I said a moment ago, which is sacred, substantial, inviolable. 

As was suggested by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], 
there is not even the slightest suspicion of fraud here. Mr. 
Nye’s commission is not tainted. Nobody has had the temerity 
to come before the committee and say that he comes to this 
body with a commission obtained by fraud; that there was any 
corruption in connection with the matter. There is nothing of 
that kind in it. 

Mr. SMITH. Has there been any intimation from the State 
of North Dakota to that effect? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have heard absolutely nothing which 
reflected upon the Governor of the State of North Dakota, nor 
anything that reflected upon Mr. Nye, who presents the gov- 
ernor’s commission here. The only contention that has ever 
been made has been, as was stated by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Grorcr], that the governor's authority to appoint was 
questioned; in other words, there is simply a bare, bald legal 
proposition involved here. I am unwilling, Mr. President, on a 
bare technicality to say to a sovereign State that it shall be 
denied representation in this body, According to my judgment, 
there must be a splitting of hairs, there must be a resting of the 
case upon a slight technicality, to say that Mr. Nye shall not 
be allowed to sit in this body. 

I take the broad ground that in a matter of this kind if 
there is any doubt about the proposition the doubt should be 
resolved in favor of the validity of the action of the governor 
and of the commission issued to Mr. Nye, If it were a ques- 
tion between Nye and the United States, a different proposi- 
tion would be involved; he would be simply an individual; 
but here we have a man presenting himself, coming as a repre- 
sentative from a sovereign State, armed with a commission 
which was signed by the governor of that State, stating that 
he shall serve here until a special election shall have been 
held. It is my honest, sincere judgment as a legal proposition 
that we should give not Nye but the State of North Dakota 
the benefit of that doubt, and that we should hold that Mr. 
Nye is entitled to a seat in this body. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Butler Deneen Pletcher 
Bayard Cameron Dill Frazier 
Blease Capper Edge George 
Bratton Caraway Edwards Gerry 
Brookhart Copeland Ernst Glass 
roussard Couzens Ferris 30 
ruce Curtis Fess Gooding 
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Hale Lenroot Pepper Stanfield 
Harreld McKellar Pine Stephens 
Harris McKinley Reed, Mo, Swanson 
Harrison McLean Reed, Pa. Trammell 
Heflin MeMaster Robinson, Ark. Tyson 
Howell MeNa Robinson, Ind, Walsh 
Johnson Mayfield Sackett Warren 
Jones, N. Mex. Means Scha Watson 
Jones, Wash. Metcalf Sheppar Williams 
Kendrick Neely Shipstea Willis 
Keyes Norris Shortridge 

og die Simmons 

La Follette Overman Smith 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, permit me to preface my re- 
marks with the observation that, like the Sabbath, the seven- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States was 
made for man, and not man for the amendment; that the 
amendment was made for the people of the United States, in- 
cluding the people of the State of North Dakota, and not the 
people of either the Nation or the State for the amendment. 

Also permit me to predict that if Mr. Nye is denied his seat 
in the Senate a majority of the votes effectuating this unfor- 
tunate consummation will be supplied by the so-called “ stand- 
pat” or “old-guard” Republican Members of this body. 

Mr. President, the question before the Senate may be con- 
cisely stated thus: 

Is GERALD P. Nye entitled to a seat in this body as a Senator 
from the State of North Dakota? 

The facts and circumstances from which the question arises 
are as follows: 

On the 22d day of June, 1925, a vacancy occurred in North 
Dakota's representation in the Senate by reason of the death 
of Senator Edwin F. Ladd, of that State. 

On the 14th day of November, 1925, the chief executive of 
North Dakota, Gov. A. G. Sorlie, appointed Mr. GERALD P. NYE, 
whose personal qualifications are unquestioned, temporarily to 
fill the vacancy. 

It is provided in the credentials issued by Governor Sorlie 
that Mr. Nye shall represent the State of North Dakota in the 
Senate “until the vacancy caused by the death of Epwix F. 
Lapp is filled by election, duly called for June 30, 1926.” Thus 
Mr. Nye’s membership in the Senate is in any event limited to 
the brief term of 7 months and 16 days. The length of this 
term is in striking contrast to that of the terms of other 
appointees now occupying seats in this Chamber. For example, 
the distinguished senior Senator from Massachusetts and the 
all-powerful and equally successful chairman of the Republican 
National Committee has been given by appointment member- 
ship in the Senate for a term Saas the 13th day of 
November, 1924, to election day (the day of November), 
1926. 

A majority of the members of the Committee on Privileges 
and Hlections, to which Mr. Nye’'s appointment was referred, 
have reported that the appointee is not entitled to a seat in 
the Senate on the ground that 


the Governor of North Dakota had no authority under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the constitution and laws of the State 
of North Dakota to make the appointment. 


On the other hand, a minority of the members of the com- 
mittee believe that the constitution and statute law of the 
State of North Dakota in effect at the time Mr. Nyr’s creden- 
tials were issued fully authorized Governor Sorlie to make the 
appointment. 

Manifestly the question at issue is exclusively one of law. 
The law directly or indirectly involved consists of the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) The last clause of Article V of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

(2) That part of the seventeenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States which provides for the filling of 
vacancies which may occur in the representation of any State 
in the Senate. 

(8) Section 78 of the constitution of North Dakota. 

(4) Section 696 of the Code of North Dakota, as amended 
by chapter 249 of the session laws of 1917. 

That part of Article V of the Constitution of the United 
States above mentioned is, in effect, a solemn mandate to the 
Members of this body to seat Mr.-Nye. It is in the following 
explicit language: 


No State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate, 


That part of the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which is the “storm center” of this con- 
test, is as follows: 
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When vacancies happen fn the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fli such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointments 
until the people fill the vacancies by election, as the legislature may 
direct. 


The first of the above-quoted authorities demonstrates the 
fact that the people, in adopting the Constitution, not only in- 
tended that every State in the Union should at all times be 
fully represented in the United States Senate, but that they 
were also so solicitous to prevent their intention in this par- 
ticular from being defeated that they wrote into the organic 
law an express prohibition against depriving any State of its 
representation, or, in other words, of either of its representa- 
tives in this body. 

With laudable fidelity to the foregoing provision of the 
Constitution of the United States, in commendable obedience 
to the constitution and the statute law of his own State, and 
in a praiseworthy ‘effort to obtain for North Dakota the full 
representation in this body to which it is justly entitled, 
Governor Sorlie appointed Mr. Nye a Member of the United 
States Senate. 

Unhappily, a majority of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections are as unwilling for the appointee to occupy his seat 
as the husbandmen in the parable were determined that the 
heir of the householder should not possess his father’s vineyard. 

Those opposed to the seating of Mr. Nye contend that his 
appointment is inyalid for the reason that the Legislature of 
North Dakota has not, since the adoption of the seventeenth 
amendment, passed a law conferring upon the governor the 
power to make the appointme: under consideration. 

It is submitted by the minority of the committee that this con- 
tention is inyalid and that for many reasons it should not be 
sustained. 

The purpose of the seventeenth amendment was obviously not 
to deprive any State of its representatives in the Senate, but 
to provide for representation in this body that would be more 
responsible to the people and responsive to the will of the 
people than representatives in the Senate formerly were when 
chosen by the legislatures of the States as provided by the 
original organic law. 

If interpreted according to the spirit which actuated its 
adoption, and in such a manner as to make effective its mani- 
fest intention, the following language of the seventeenth 
amendment, “the legislature of any State may empower the 
executive thereof to make temporary appointments until the 
people fill the vacancies by election,” will become, in sub- 
stance: 


The executive of any State, if authorized by law to do so, may 
mike temporary appointments until the people fill the vacancies by 
election. 


In adopting their constitution in 1889, the people of North 
Dakota not only anticipated the contingency which has re- 
cently arisen in their State, but the adoption of the seven- 
teenth amendment as well, and happily provided in appropriate 
language the means of avoiding a vacancy in North Dakota's 
representation in the United States Senate. 

Section 78 of the constitution of North Dakota, which has 
been in effect continuously since 1889, is as follows: 


When any office shall from any cause become vacant, and no mode 
is provided by the constitution or law for filling such vacancy, the 
governor shall have power to fill such vacancy by appointment. 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President—- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Delaware? 


Mr. NEELY. I yield. 
Mr. BAYARD. I call the attention of the Senator from 


West Virginia to the fact that prior to the adoption of the 
constitution of the State of North Dakota in 1889 there was in 
existence an instrument known as the Federal Constitution, 
adopted in 1788. Under that Constitution provision was made 
for the filling of vacancies in the office of United States Sen- 
ator, That provision was in substance—I do not give the exact 
words—that the executives of the several States might fill the 
vacancies in the event of death or resignation; so that long 
before the adoption by North Dakota of its constitution in 1889 
provision was made for the filling of a vacancy in the office of 
United States Senator. 

When North Dakota became a State, and so became entitled 
to representation in the Federal Senate by two Senators, and 
after those two Senators were duly inducted into office under 
the provisions of the Federal Constitution, had there been a 
vacancy prior to the adoption of the seventeenth amendment, 
does the Senator think the clause which he has just quoted 
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from the North Dakota constitution was in any way an en- 
abling clause giving to the Governor of North Dakota any 
power to fill a vacancy in the office of United States Senator? 

Mr. NEELY. I think the provision I have quoted authorized 
the governor to make an appointment to fill a vacancy in the 
Senate. 

Mr. BAYARD. In other words, he had a power over and 
above the power given to him by the Federal Constitution? 

Mr. NEELY. I certainly do not think that this provision of 
the constitution of North Dakota subtracted anything from the 
governor's power. I think that it simply meant what it said, 
and that it gave him authority to fill vacancies in the circum- 
stances specified. 

Mr. BAYARD. I take it for granted that the Senator will 
admit that the Governor of North Dakota, prior to the adop- 
tion of the seventeenth amendment, had full power under the 
Federal Constitution to fill a vacancy in the United States 
Senate. Unquestionably that is true. 

Mr. NEELY. I do not doubt that that is a correct statement 
of the law. 

Mr. BAYARD. And he had that power under the Federal 
Constitution. Now, does the Senator say that he had a dual 
power to make the same appointment? 

Mr. NEELY. I do not. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator say that he had an added 
power, then? 

Mr. NEELY. He needed no added power prior to the adop- 
tion of the seventeenth amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator say that if no power had 
been conferred by the Federal Constitution he would have had 
power to make the appointment? 

Mr. NEELY. If there had been no Federal Constitution 
there would have been no United States Senate, and conse- 
quently no power of appointment to fill a vacancy in that body. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is not my question, if the Senator 
please. My question is this: If, prior to the adoption of the 
seventeenth amendment, the Federal Constitution had made no 
grant of power to the State executive to fill a vacancy in the 
office of United States Senator, does the Senator think that 
the mere conferring of power by the State constitution would 
have given him any such power? 

Mr. NEELY. I do not. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator does not? 

Mr. NBELY. I do not. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let me ask a question. If that 
power had not been delegated to the Federal Government, 
surely it either inhered in the people, or, through the people, 
was in the governor, in view of the fact that there was no 
delegated power to say how a vacancy should be filled, cer- 
tainly it was reserved to the State, and the governor might 


-have had that power. 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, may I interrupt just for a 
moment to answer the suggestion of the Senator from South 
Carolina? He presents a very extraordinary proposition. He 
says that merely because a State adopts a certain consti- 
tution—— 

Mr. SMITH. No; I have no reference to the constitution. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let me finish this. The Senator says that 
because a State adopts a certain constitution, and in that con- 
stitution clothes the governor with power to fill all State offices, 
that in itself grants a power, other things being equal, to fill 
the office of United States Senator, in the event that the Fed- 
eral Constitution does not give him that power. One State may 
adopt a constitution giving that power, and another State may 
not. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. If the Senator will allow me, all I 
had reference to was this, that there was no provision in the 
Constitution for or against an appointment to fill a vacancy 
in the office of Senator or Representative. Certainly the 
power rested with the people of the several States to express 
themselves as they saw fit, but in the event—as happened 
that the Federal Government, through the power delegated by 
the several States, had said that the governors should have the 
power to fill these vacancies, the mere fact that the Legislature 
of North Dakota reenacted in effect what was already granted 
to the governor, as the Senator said, did not add to or subtract 
from the power. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, how will the Senator answer 
the statement made by the Senator from West Virginia a mo- 
ment ago in answer to my question, that in the event that the 
Federal Constitution had made no provision for the appointing 
power in the Government, he was of the opinion that the State 
constitution could not give the governor such power? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, proceeding from the point at 
which I was interrupted, attention is invited to the fact that sec- 
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tion 18 of the constitution of North Dakota authorized Governor 
Sorlie to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Sena- 
tor Ladd, because all concede that if the Legislature of 
North Dakota, composed of the servants of the people of that 
State, had enacted a law since the adoption of the seventeenth 
amendment conferring upon the governor the power which sec- 
tion 78 of the constitution of North Dakota confers upon him, 
then there could be no question about the validity of Mr. NTFS 
appointment. But surely the masters or principals, the people 
of North Dakota, have a right to do for themselves, through 
the instrumentality of a constitution adopted by their own 
votes, whatever their seryants or agents, the members of the 
Legislature of North Dakota, could do for them. Therefore 
section 78 of the constitution of North Dakota conferring upon 
the governor power to fill all vacancies, for the filling of which 
no mode is provided by the constitution or law of the State, 
authorized Governor Sorlie to appoint Mr. NYE. 

But the objection is made in the report of the majority of 
the committee that the provisions of section 78 of the consti- 
tution of North Dakota do not apply in this case, because a 
mode for filling the vacancy in question is provided by the 
seventeenth amendment. But the majority obviously miscon- 
ceive the meaning of the language “no mode is provided by 
the constitution or law for filling such vacancy” when they 
construe it to mean “provided by the Constitution of the 
United States.” Of course, the Constitution and the law re- 
ferred to in section 78 of the constitution of North Dakota 
were, respectively, the constitution and the law of that State. 
Any other interpretation would be absurd, for the reason that, 
subject to a very few exceptions, State authorities have noth- 
ing to do with the enforcement of the Federal Constitution 
or Federal law. 

But the minority of the committee concede that section 78 
of the constitution of North Dakota is applicable to this case 
only in the event of there having been no mode provided by 
the constitution or law of the State for filling the vacan¢y 
under consideration. 

Passing from the constitutional provisions of North Dakota 
to a consideration of its statutes, we find the following in chap- 
ter 249 of the session laws of 1917: r 


Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the State of North 
Dakota— 

(1) That section 696 of the compiled laws of North Dakota for 
1913 be amended and reenacted as follows: 

.“ Sec. 696. Vacancies, how filled: All vacancies, except In the office 
of a member of the legislative assembly, shall be filled by appointment 
as follows:“ . 

* * * * * . o 
4. In State and district offices, by the governor. 


The seventeenth amendment to the Constitution was ratified 
in the year 1913. Thus, the foregoing law was enacted by the 
Legislature of North Dakota four years after the ratification of 
the seventeenth amendment, when every member of the legisla- 
ture must be presumed to have been familiar with the amend- 
ment's requirements. The minority contend that this statute of 
North Dakota clothed Governor Sorlie with ample authority te 
appoint Mr. Nye a member of the Senate. 

But the majority protest that— 

(1) The legislature did not intend that the language “all 
vacancies, except in the office of a member of the legislative 
assembly,” should include a vacancy in the representation of 
North Dakota in the United States Senate; and 

(2) That this law is not applicable to the case of the 
appointment of a United States Senator for the reason that 
he is neither a State nor a district officer. 

To the first of these objections we reply that the expression 
“all vacancies” is as broad and as comprehensive as it is 
capable of being made by the English language. If “all 
vacancies” do not comprehend a vacancy in the United 
States Senate, then we challenge the majority to suggest any 
language that would include a vacancy in the Senate. 

As to objection No. 2, we, of course, concede that a Member 
of the Senate is not a district officer, but as to the contention 
that he is not a State officer within the meaning of North 
Dakota's legislative enactment, we appeal from the report of 
the majority of the committee to decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which we conceive to be consider- 
ably higher authority and to afford a safer precedent for us 
to follow. 


In the Burton case (202 U. S. 844) the Supreme Court says: 


While the Senate, as a branch of the legislative department, owes 
its existence to the Constitution, and participates in passing laws 
that concern the entire country, its Members are chosen by the State 
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legislatures and can not properly be sald to hold their places under 
the Government of the United States. 


And in the case of the United States v. Mouat (124 U. 8. 
307), the following appears: 


Unless a person who is in the service of the Government holds bis 
place by virtue of an appointment by the President, or of the courts 
of justice, or heads of departments, authorized by law to make such 
appointment, he is not strictly an officer of the United States. 


It is submitted that if a United States Senator is not 
strictly an officer of the United States, he must necessarily be 
an officer of the State from which he is elected or appointed. 

Dr. William Bennett Moore, of Harvard, in his interesting 
and instructive book, The Government of the United States, 
SAYS: 

The States, as such, are equally represented by each having two 
Members in the upper branch of Congress, the Senate. The people 
of the several States, on the other hand, are represented by a varying 
number of Representatives in the lower branch of Congress. In both 
cases the unit of representation is the State. Congress, accordingly, 
is a bicameral convention of State envoys; its Members are officers 
of the State from which they come, and are not officers of the Na- 
tional Government. 


In view of the foregoing it is submitted that for the pur- 
poses of this case, at least, a United States Senator is a State 
officer within the meaning of chapter 249 of the 1917 session 
laws of North Dakota, and that, by enacting the statute before 
quoted the Legislature of North Dakota fully complied with 
the provision of the seventeenth amendment relative to em- 
powering the governor to make temporary appointments to fill 
vacancies in North Dakota’s representation in the Senate, and 
that, accordingly, Governor Sorlie’s act in appointing Mr. NYE 
to a seat in the Senate was explicitly authorized by law. 

Thus, those who oppose the seating of Mr. Nye are, so far 
as their objections have been assigned of record, confronted 
with the dilemma—if the North Dakota statutory law under 
consideration provides for the filling of a vacancy in the 
State’s representation in the United States Senate, then the 
majority of the committee have no case; but if the law in 
question does not apply to the filling of a vacancy in the 
United States Senate, then, in the language of section 78 of 
the constitution of the State, “No mode is provided by the 
constitution or law (of North Dakota) for filling such vacancy,” 
and section 78 of the constitution itself becomes applicable to 
the case, its condition that, “No mode is provided by the 
constitution or law for filling such vacancies,” is fulfilled, and 
Governor Sorlie is, by the section under consideration, empow- 
ered to fill by appointment the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of Senator Ladd, 

With the desperation of drowning men clinging to straws, 
the majority contend that neither section 78 of the constitution 
of North Dakota, nor the State statute we haye considered, 
are applicable to the case before the Senate, for the further 
reason that the constitutional provision was adopted long 
before the seventeenth amendment was ratified, and that the 
statute, being substantially the reenactment of a preexisting law 
of North Dakota, is simply a continuation of the old law, 
which was passed many years before the seventeenth amend- 
ment was ratified. 

The majority supplement this contention with the additional 
one that the seventeenth amendment contemplates and requires 
an affirmative act of the legislature subsequent to the adoption 
of the seventeenth amendment in order to give effect to the 
provision of the amendment sanctioning appointments by the 
chief executive of the State temporarily to fill vacancies in the 
United States Senate. This contention is not only invalid but 
upon analysis it becomes absurd. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NEELY. I do, with pleasure. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Let us suppose that the Legislature of 
the State of North Dakota had, in the yery words of the seven- 
teenth amendment, provided that the governor be empowered 
to make temporary appointment to the office of United States 
Senator; that that was already the law in the State of North 
Dakota. Was it argued that it would be necessary, under the 
seventeenth amendment, for another legislature to reenact the 
same law, and say that the purpose of reenacting that law was 
to carry out the provisions of the seventeenth amendment? 
Surely no one could have made an argument of that kind. 

Mr. NEELT. That, I regret to say, was most emphatically 
contended. I believed then, and I believe now, that the conten- 
tion is absurd. 
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A sound principle or a sensible theory can be applied from 


zero to infinity without becoming ridiculous. Let us apply this 
test to the contention in question. 

Suppose that the Legislature of North Dakota had been in 
session the day before the seventeenth amendment was rati- 
fied, and that in anticipation of the ratification it had passed 
a law in the most appropriate language empowering the gov- 
ernor of the State to make temporary apointments to fill 
vacancies in the United States Senate. 

Suppose that this law had been made effective from the day 
of its passage, and that after enacting it the legislature ad- 
ourned. 

: The following day the seventeenth amendment was ratified 
and became effective. 

If on the third day after the enactment of the law a vacancy 
in the State’s representation in the United States Senate had 
occurred by death, will any sane man contend that it would 
haye been necessary for the governor, at an expense of many 
thousands of dollars to the taxpayers of North Dakota, to 
reconyene that legislature for the sole purpose of reenacting the 
identical law that had been passed but three days before in 
order to empower the chief executive of the State to make a 
temporary appointment to fill the vacancy in the Senate? 

The bare statement of this question renders it preposterous 
and makes an answer superfluous, 

But high legal authority speaks to the point in the following 
language: 


Where an amendment of the constitution of this State, providing 
for the election-of sheriffs by the people, directed also, that this should 
be done in such manner as should be prescribed by law it was held 
that this clause did not limit the exercise of power on this subject to 
a legislature convened after the amendment was consummated. (Pratt 
v. Allen, 13 Conn. 119.) 

The act approved March 18, 1873, “to set apart one-half of the 
public domain for the support and maintenance of public schools,” was 
evidently passed in anticipation of the adoption of the amendment to 
the constitution allowing land donations to railroads, and it was com- 
petent in the legislature to so enact; it is therefore constitutional, 
(G. B. & C. Ry. Co. v. Gross, 47 Tex. 428.) 


Mr. President, as nature abhors a vacuum, so government 
abhors a vacancy in office. Supplementary to this observa- 
tion is the admitted fact that the applicable rules of con- 
struction require that constitutional provisions and statutory 
enactments relative to executive appointments to fill vacancies 
should be construed, if possible, so as to effectuate the inten- 
tion rather than to adhere to the letter of either the organic or 
statutory law. 


In the main, it may be said that the Executive's power of provisional 
appointment is given for the purpose of providing against the tem- 
porary lapse of a governmental function as a result of there being 
in office no legal incumbent to exercise that function. It would seem, 
therefore, that, whenever possible, the statutory and constitutional 
provisions should be so construed as to diminish rather than increase 
the possibility of official vacancies. (22 R. C. L. 442.) 


In rendering the famous antitrust decisions the Supreme 
Court of the United States adopted the rule of reason. In 
passing upon Governor Sorlie’s act in appointing Mr. Nyx, 
aud the latter’s right to a seat in the Senate, the Members 
of this body should at least be as liberal with Mr. NYE as 
the Supreme Court hus been with the trusts, The applica- 
tion of the rule of reason to the case before us will result 
in Mr. Nye’s being seated by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a short 
question? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYARD. If I understood the argument of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia correctly, his proposition is this, that 
inasmuch as the seventeenth amendment was pending for some 
time previous to its adoption by the necessary number of State 
legislatures, it would be deemed that the legislatures of the 
several States had knowledge of it 

Mr. NEELY. O, Mr. President, everyone knows that An- 
drew Johnson, a Senator from Tennessee, in 1860 introduced a 
resolution providing for the popular election of United States 
Senators, and that the question was pending from then until 
through the long-continued efforts of the Democratic Party the 
seventeenth amendment was finally adopted in 1918. 

Mr. BAYARD. Assume that the Legislature of the State of 
North Dakota, in its session just prior to the time when the 
necessary number of legislatures ratified the amendment, had 
seen fit to use almost the exact language of the seventeenth 
amendment, authorizing the Governor of North Dakota to 
make an appointment in the event of a vacancy; but suppose 
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that the ratification did not come until three or four months 
after the passage of such an act by the North Dakota Legis- 
lature. Does the Senator think that the passage of such an act 
by the North Dakota Legislature would be a constitutional or 
a valid act empowering the Governor of the State of North 
Dakota to make an appointment thereafter in the event of a 
vacancy? 

Mr. NEELT. Why would it not be? 

Mr. BAYARD. I will answer the question with a question, 
if I may. What power had the North Dakota Legislature at 
that time to pass any such act? 

Mr. NEELY. Does the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
contend that a legislative body can not anticipate a constitu- 
tional amendment by passing a law that will be valid after the 
amendment has been ratified? 

ME BAYARD. In anticipation of a constitutional amend- 
ment? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes; I do. 

Mr. NEELY. Then let me urge the able Senator from Dela- 
ware to read the cases of Pratt v. Allen (13 Conn. 119) and 
the G. B. & C. Ry. Co. v. Gross (47 Tex. 428), from which 
I previously quoted and thus be convinced that at least two 
courts of last resort haye decided that his contention is invalid. 
Would not those decisions change the Senator's opinion? 

Mr. BAYARD, I will say frankly to the Senator that they 
would not. They are very interesting cases, but they are 
sporadic cases at best. e) 

Mr, NEELY. I am reminded of the classical couplet— 


The two-edged tongue of mighty Zeno who, 
Say what one would. could argue it untrue. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. NEELY. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
Act 

Mr. NEELY, I fervently hope that the Senator from New 
Mexico is not going to involve us with the prohibition ques- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Is it not true that the Volstead 
Act was passed before the eighteenth amendment became a 
part of the Constitution of the United States and in anticipa- 
tion of that constitutional amendment? 

Mr. NEELY. The Volstead law was passed before the 
eighteenth amendment went into effect; but may I say to the 
Senator from New Mexico that I hope tlie statute of North 
Dakota in question will be better enforced in this case than 
the Volstead law is being enforced in certain places that I 
shall not name, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I simply referred to it in sup- 
port of the statement which the Senator from West Virginia 
is making as being a precedent established by the Congress of 
the United States, 

Mr. NEELY. I am very much obliged to the able Senator 
for the illustration he has supplied me. I think it is in point. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not intend to bring in 
here any discussion of the advisability, or otherwise, of the 
Volstead law. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, there has been much quibbling 
in the debate in the committee and on the floor about the dif- 
ference in the phraseology of the statute of the State of North 
Dakota and the language of the seventeenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution—the latter providing for “temporary ap- 
pointments,” while the former provides for the “ filling of 
vacancies.” 

Let me observe that there is here Involved the same “sub- 
stantial” difference as that which existed between Lewis Car- 
roll's delightful creations known as Tweedledum and Twee- 
dledee. No one could possibly tell them apart. 

It is unfortunate that hypercritical lawyers, in arguing their 
cases, find it more important to preserve the dead letter of an 
instrument than to defend the rights of a live people. It is 
a tragedy that they frequently crucify a principle in order to 
apotheosize a technicality. It is a calamity that it is impos- 
sible for them to learn that the law, including the seventeenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, was made 
for the people, and not the people for the law. 

Let us decide this case according to the spirit of the consti- 
tution and the law of North Dakota, and give Mr. Nye his 
seat. Let us repudiate the decision rendered several months 


Is it not true that the Volstead 


ago by the stand-pat Members on the other side of the Chamber, 
when the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], as 
reported by the press, sent a brief to the Governor of North 
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Dakota, notifying him, in effect, that no appointment he might 
make to fill the vacancy under consideration would be honored 
by the Senate. 

Why was such a decision made? Because the Governor of 
North Dakota is a member of the Progressive Farm Labor 
Party and not a stand-pat Republican. I can readily under- 
stand why the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
would not expect Governor Sorlie to commission a reactionary 
to represent the State of North Dakota in the United States 
Senate, But I know of no reason why we should help the old 
guard to rob the people of North Dakota of their representative 
in this body. 

Mr. President, the minority of the committee believe that 
Mr. Nye is thoroughly qualified in every particular to discharge 
the duties of a United States Senator, and that the spirit of 
the seventeenth amendment, the spirit of the constitution, and 
the spirit of the statute law of North Dakota all demand that 
we give him his seat. 

But if constitutional provisions and amendments and stat- 
utory enactments all fail to move the members of the “old 
guard” of the Republican Party to help us seat Mr. Nye, then 
let me appeal to the Republican Senators for the same liberality 
of action in this case that they manifested in deciding the 
Newberry case, when they gave to a man a seat in this Cham- 
ber under circumstances never before countenanced by any 
legislative body. 

Let me remind those who voted for Newberry, some of whom 
have not taken a single progressive step in the memory of man, 
that they established a precedent in that case which con- 
sistency demands that they follow by voting on every occa- 
sion, and under all circumstances, for the seating of any man 
or woman who knocks for admission to this Chamber. 

I shall now proceed to resurrect Banquo's ghost, which ought 
to make numerous distinguished gentlemen on the other side 
of the aisle turn as pale as Macbeth at- the feast. Let me 
remind you of the iniquity of the Newberry case, and of the 
fact that when he presented his credentials here, polluted with 
moral turpitude as black as the darkness of midnight, you 
accepted them and made him a Member of this body. 

Please permit me to refresh your recollection of the infamy 
of the Newberry case by reading from a speech of one of the 
wisest, most statesmanlike, and most progressive Republican 
Members that ever sat in this body. I refer to the late Robert 
M. La Follette, of Wisconsin, whose brilliant son now occupies 
his father’s seat in this Chamber, and who, incidentally, has 
demonstrated his popularity among the people of Wisconsin, 
to the utter confusion of his enemies and the unspeakable 
delight of his friends. I read from volume 62, part 13, of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the Sixty-seventh Congress, as 
follows: 


Mr. President, these are the facts that will hereafter be accepted 
as proven and established for all time to come after the Senate has 
given its decision on the case now under consideration : 

(1) That a sum of money admitted to have been at least $195,000, 
and alleged with ample supporting proof to have reached between 
$250,000 and $300,000, was expended in the primary election in 
Michigan in 1918 for the purpose of controlling the result of the 
Republican primary. 

(2) That the expenditure of this sum of money did contro] the 
result of the primary, the candidate in whose behalf it was spent 
having been declared nominated by a narrow margin over his opponent. 

(3) That a substantial portion of this great sum of money was ex- 
pended for purposes specifically declared illegal by the laws of 
Michigan. 

(4) That this money was expended in violation of the State law 
limiting expenditures to $3,750, and in violation of the Federal ċor- 
rupt practices act then in force limiting expenditures to $10,000. 

(5) That this money was raised and expended by a committee the 
organization of which was suggested, the chairman of which was 
selected, and the methods and policies of which were approved by 
“Truman H. Newberry, the sitting Member. 

(6) That Mr. Newberry was, throughout the campaign, in daily 
commmunication—by letter, telegraph, and telephone—with the cam- 
paign manager actively engaged in the expenditure of this large sum 
of money whose selection he had approved, whose methods he repeatedly 
indorsed and ratified, and to whose activity in the campaign, by his 
own admissions, he owed his nomination and subsequent election. 

(7) That the raising and the expenditure of the vast sum that is 
admitted to have been expended in this contest in Michigan, and the 
methods employed in its expenditure, were so open and so notorious 
as to put the sitting Member upon full notice. 

Those are the things that Senator La Follette said had been 

proved against Newberry. 

Then the resolution was submitted and a vote on it was had. 
The resolution is in the following words—and I regret that 
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the distinguished senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wiis], on 
whose motion the resolution was amended in an important par- 
ticular, is not present: 


Resolved, (1) That the contest of Henry Ford against Truman H. 
Newberry be, and it is hereby, dismissed. 

(2) That Truman H. Newberry is hereby declared to be a duly 
elected Senator from the State of Michigan for the term of six years 
commencing on the 4th day of March, 1919, and is entitled to hold 
his seat in the Senate of the United States. 

(8) That whether the amount expended in this primary was $195,000, 
as was fully reported or openly acknowledged, or whether there were 
some few thousand dollars in excess, the amount expended was in 
elther case too large, much larger than ought to have been expended. 

The expenditure of such excessive sums in behalf of a candidate, 
either with or without his knowledge and consent, being contrary to 
sound public policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of the Senate, 
and dangerous to the perpetuity of a free government, such excessive 
expenditures are hereby severely condemned and disapproved. 


And here is the list of immortals, including the present dis- 
tinguished Presiding Officer of the Senate [Mr. McNary] who 
voted to adopt that resolution and give Newberry a. seat. 

Messrs. Cameron, Cummins, Curtis, Edge, Ernst, Fernald, 
Gooding, Hale, Harreld, Kellogg, Keyes, Lenroot, McKinley, 
McLean, McNary, Oddie, Pepper, Phipps, Shortridge, Smoot, 
Stanfield, Wadsworth, Warren, Watson of Indiana, Weller, 
and Willis. 

Let me ask these Republican Senators who voted to seat 
Newberry, including my good friend from Indiana [Mr. War- 
son], who is a member of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, when their names are called on the Nye case, if 
they are going to strain at a North Dakota gnat after they 
swallowed a Michigan camel in the Newberry case. _[Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. NEELY. With pleasure. I hope I am going to get an 
answer to my question. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator is going to have an answer as 
quickly as I can give it to him. 

Mr. President, I was a member of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections and .a member of the subcommittee 
that heard the Newberry case from start to finish. I listened 
to every iota of testimony adduced, and, on my honor and my 
responsibility as a Senator I came to the conclusion that he 
should be seated, and so reported from the subcommittee to the 
full committee, I defended that view on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I have no apology to make for my yote in that case. I be- 
lieved then I was right, and I believe now that I acted in 
accordance with my own conscience and in accordance with the 
circumstances of the case then presented, and, with what I 
now know of that case, if I had it to do over again I would 
vote precisely as I voted then. 

Just what relationship there is between the Newberry case 
and the Nye case is not apparent. We are not seeking to 
“expel” Nye. It is only a legal question as to whether the 
Governor of North Dakota had any authority to appoint him. 
My own view is—and I have come to it reluctantly—that the 
governor had no authority to appoint him. I listened to the 
evidence; I listened to the arguments before the committee, as 
my friend from West Virginia did, end I have come to that 
conclusion. There can not be any politics in it. It can not 
matter to this side of the Chamber, and not much to the other 
side, as to what happens, because it is my view that if Mr. NYE 
shall be excluded upon this legal question, when June comes, 
in all probability he will be nominated and elected and sent 
back here. Therefore, there is nothing involved in it except 
a mere question as to whether or not, acting under his author- 
ity constitutionally, the governor had the right to appoint. 
That is the sole question involved. 

There is no proposition of turpitude involved here; there Is 
no proposition of corruption involved here; there is nothing 
that in any wise relates to the Newberry case, as it was then 
portrayed by my friends on the other side of the Chamber and 
on every stump throughout the whole Republic. And at the 
end of that campaign, I may say to my friend, notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts of those who were opposed to Mr. Newberry, 
the country went Republican just the same, and in the whole 
United States there was not a vote lost on the Newberry case 
to those who had voted to seat him here. 

I lived in Indiana, right next to Mr. Newberry, and I never 
lost a vote on that proposition in Indiana, because the people 
believed that I had voted in accordance with my own con- 
ge gs convictions, as I did, and as all those who sat over 

ere did. ` 
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Mr. NEELY. No; if the Senator will pardon me, the people 
of Indiana voted the Republican ticket. Evidently they were 
not thinking about qualifications when they were casting their 
votes in the Senator's State. 

Mr. WATSON. No; I will say to my friend that the people 
in Indiana bave voted the Democratic ticket, except when 
they have had proper candidates, quite as often as they have 
yoted the Republican ticket. 

Mr. NEELY. I sincerely hope that they will be fortunate 
in nominating some proper candidates in the State in the 
future, not for the purpose of ousting my distinguish 1 
friend—because there is nobody in the Senate for whom I 
entertain a more friendly feeling—but simply to provide us 
some additional progressive votes. 

Mr. WATSON. I think the Senator. 

Mr. NEELY. But, Mr. President, what my good friend 
has just said shows that my prediction is going to be ful- 
filled. Every newspaper render knows that the distinguished 
gentleman is catalogued as one of the most conservative Re- 
publican members of this body. So we know now that the 
old guard of which he is a member is not going to permit Mr. 
Nye to occupy his seat. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NEELY. I do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I ask the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia whether his animadversions aimed at our 
side of the Chamber apply with equal force to his distinguished 
colleages upon the other side who, I have reason to believe, 
will agree with us or many of us that the Governor of North 
Dakota was without authority to appoint Mr. Nye? Why does 
the Senator aim his shafts at us, suffering his colleagues 
yonder—whom I respect so highly—utterly to escape? And, 
if the Senator will pardon this interruption—— 

Mr. NEELY. I shall be glad to answer. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have thought, up to entering the 
Chamber a few moments ago—apologizing for not being here 
all the while the Senator was addressing the Senate 

Mr. NEELY. It is a matter of great regret to me that the 
Senator was not here. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
was not here. 

Mr. NEELY. I concede that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I had thought that we were concerned 
immediately with determining whether under the seventeenth 
amendment to our Constitution and the laws of North Dakota 
the governor had the power to appoint a very honorable gen- 
tlemau a Senator of the United States. 

Mr. NEELY. May I interrupt the Senator there long enough 
to say that he is getting so much in this question that I shall 
have to answer it by sections; and I wish to answer the last 
section now. if the Senator will permit me 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NEELY. Has not the distinguished Senator leng since 
learned that Goldsmith accurately described the Senate in his 
immortal lines, in which he said: 


Where village statesmen talked with looks profound 
And news much older than their ale went round, 


And that we talk about everything here? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have; and I remember still further 
lines from the same poem by Oliver Goldsmith. 

Mr. NEELY. I knew the Senator would. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I remember this, and—with great re- 
spect for West Virginia I say it—I think it applies to one of its 
representatives here: 


In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 
For c'en though vanquish'd he could argue still. 


Mr. NEELY. The Senator has robbed me of the latter part 
of my quotation, which I expected to supply after the Senator 
had taken his seat; but I wish to answer his first question now 
by saying that I have not directed my shafts at those on this 
side for the reason that so far as I know, and so far as the 
Recorn discloses, no Democratic Senator voted to seat New- 
berry. I am talking now to Senators who did vote to seat him, 
and did seat him over the bitter protest of every Democrat and 
every Progressive in this body. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator will pardon me once 
more—— 

Mr. NEELY. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I rarely induige in interruptions. I 
do not often do so because rarely does an interruption add to 
the advancement of an argument, and generally it is designed 
to embarrass or frustrate or divert. 


It has been a great loss to me that I 
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Mr. NEELY. Oh, it will not embarrass me in the least. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I repeat, therefore, and the question 
is simple: First—and I approach the subject with the very 
highest respect for Mr. Nye. There is nothing here that' in- 
volves his character, nor the good character or high standing 
of the Governor of North Dakota. I have assumed, I say, that 
the question was simply this: Did the governor, under the sev- 
enteenth amendment, which is the supreme law of our land, 
and the constitution and the statutes of North Dakota, have 
the power to make this appointment? That is the only ques- 
tion; and may I ask the Senator if he will be good enough in 
his argument to respond to this series of questions: 

1 the seventeenth amendment is the supreme law of the 
nd. 

Second, the constitution of North Dakota, and the several 
statutes enacted by its legislature must, of course, conform to, 
and in a sense be subservient to, obedient to, the seventeenth 
amendment to the Constitution. Now, did the legislature carry 
out the provisions of the seventeenth amendment in the act 
which has been here discussed so much? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, if the Senator had been present 
he would know that that question has alrendy been answered. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It may be so. 

Mr. NEELY. I addressed myself to it before the Senator 
honored me by listening to my discussion. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Our contention, as a purely intel- 
lectual matter, is that the only power that the governor would 
have would be to make a temporary appointment, and the 
power to call an election so that the people of the State could 
elect a Senator for the unexpired term. If the Senator has 
answered these questions satisfactorily, I shall look over his 
remarks; but does the Senator realize that his contention is 
defeating the very purpose of the seventeenth amendment, the 
high purpose 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator, I hope, will let me answer some 
of his questions. I can not remember all of them. Let me 
answer that, and then I will yield for as many as the Senator 
wishes to ask. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
answer the last one. 

Mr. NEELY. To deprive Mr. Nye of his seat in the Senate 
would be to defeat the purpose of the seventeenth amendment, 
which was made not to rob States of their representation in 
this body, but to give them representatives who would be 
more responsive to the peoples’ will. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will not the Senator admit that the 
dominant purpose of the seventeenth amendment was to give 
the people of the States the right to choose their Senators? 

Mr. NEELY. Let me answer that before the Senator asks 
another question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 

Mr. NEELY. I will admit that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Now, why are you defeating that 
purpose” 

Mr. NEELY. Wait. I will not yield for the Senator to 
make a speech. I will yield for him to ask me questions 
provided he will let me answer them. If he will not wait, I 
will not yield at all. 

Of course I understand the purpose of the seventeenth 
amendment; and if the Senator from California had been in 
the Chamber he would know that I called attention to the 
fact, or at least indicated, that the spirit of the amendment 
has been religiously carried out in this case by limiting Mr. 
Nye’s appointment to the short term of 7 months and 16 days. 
The distinguished senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BUTLER] and the chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee received his appointment to a seat in this body for 
two years lacking eleven days under a statute that you have 
held was valid, and I have no doubt that it is; but the 
Governor of North Dakota was so thoroughly actuated by 
the spirit of the amendment that instead of attempting to 
give to Mr. NYE a term of two years in the Senate, as the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts gave to Mr. BUTLER, he gave him a 
term of only 7 months and 16 days. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. A final observation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will address the Chair, 
and will let him put the inquiry, under the rule, as to whether 
the Senator yields. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, we have been engaged 
in a colloquy here, and we do not each have time to pause and 
ask permission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is necessary under the rule. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I respectfully dissent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from California? 


I shall be glad if the Senator will 


Certainly. 
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Mr. NEELY. Yes, sir; if you please. Mr. President. I grant 
the Senator authority to interrupt me ad libitum, if the Chair 
will permit. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I want to say to the Senator from West 
Virginia 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr, NEELY. I will yield for a question, provided the Sena- 
tor will wait until I answer it before he asks another. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Well, proceed. I will not interrupt the | 
Senator. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, there have been two interrup- | 
tions—one by the distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson], who I am afraid has again left the Chamber after 
having asked his questions and made his observations, and an- 
other by the equally distinguished Senator from California | 
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stamp of a political machine impel me to vote to seat Mr. NYE. 
While I suppose many will scoff at the suggestion that there 


could be any sentiment in the Senate, I nevertheless am un- 


able to refrain from saying that in addition to the obligations 
which the spirit of the Constitution and the law, and the facts 
in the case, impose upon me to vote to seat Mr. Nye I am also 
conscious of another impulse—which, of course, would not be 
controlling if I were not convinced that Mr. Nys is entitled 


| to membership in this body—and that impulse is the offspring 


of my thoughts of a wife and three children of the appointee, 


| who, in one of the plainest homes in the State of North Da- 


kota, are to-day hoping and praying that the husband and the 
father may for a few short months be permitted to enjoy the 


| cherished distinction of being a Member of the United States 


Senate. My conscience would not be clear, and I should not 
sleep well to-night when I think of my own, whom I love much 


[Mr. SHortripce], both of whom voted to seat Mr. Newberry. | more than my life, if I had failed to cast a vote to enable Mrs. 
Their answers, their observations, and their colloquies with | Nye to declare, “My husband is a Member of the highest law- 
me have all demonstrated that it is harder for a poor man | making body in the land,” and her little ones to say in the 


to “get by ” the “old guard” on the other side of the Chamber 
with credentials from a progressive governor than it is for a 
eamel to go through the eye of a needle, or a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven, and by the same tokens we are forced 
to conclude that, when a Newberry, who has corrupted the 
voters of a State and spent $195,000 to purchase a seat in the 
Senate, arrives, he is welcomed on the other side of the Cham- 
ber with open arms and glad acclaims. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NEELY. Gladly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. This is what I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator: I understand that the purpose of the seventeenth amend- 
ment was to give the people of the several States an oppor- 
tunity, and an early opportunity, to elect their own Senators. 
My question is this: Does not the distinguished Senator now 
addressing the Senate think that the Governor of the State of 
North Dakota—who acted in the utmost good faith, I have no 


doubt—is himself defeating the will of the people and the | 


spirit of the seventeenth amendment by not calling an election 
in North Dakota and letting the people proceed within 30 or 
60 days to elect thelr Senator? That is what I mean when I 
say that I think the Senator from West Virginia and the Goy- 
ernor of North Dakota are defeating the spirit of the seven- 
teenth amendment. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the Goyernor of North Dakota 
is not defeating the will of the people of his State. He is 
trying to carry it out, and he will succeed, unless my friends on 
the other side prevent him from doing so; and if the spirit of 
the seventeenth amendment is not effectuated in this case, it 
will be not because of the Governor of North Dakota; it will 
be because of the votes of Republican Senators. 

There is a good reason why the Governor of North Dakota 
did not call an election immediately. During the present Re- 
publican administration the people of North Dakota have be- 
come so poor that they can not afford to have a special election 
to fill a vacancy in the United States Senate. There are thou- 


| lisping accents of childhood, “Our father has the honor of 

being a Member of the United States Senate,“ an honor which 

is but one step removed from that of the Presidency of the 
Republic—the most exalted office in all the world. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it was not my purpose to take 
| any part in this debate. I had intended to content myself 
with voting my convictions, leaving the discussion of the very 
important questions involved to members of the committee 
charged with the inquiry in the first instance and to Senators 
bie have listened to the debate and otherwise informed them- 
Selves, 

I have been persuaded, however, merely to express my views 

concerning the question by reason of the fact that there have 
| appeared in at least two papers in North Dakota statements, 
| one to the effect that I was to lead the fight in favor of Mr. 
i 


Nye, the other to the effect that I was to lead the fight against 

Mr. Nye. I am highly complimented by my friends in North 

Dakota who seem to think that my views about the matter 
| may be of some consequence to the inquiry. 

But I should not like to have those same friends—and I 
have many in that State—believe that haying led some one to 
the conclusion that I was to take a certain attitude with 
respect to the matter I had been prevailed upon thereafter to 
keep still and vote the other way. I shall merely state the 
| course of reasoning by which I have arrived at the conclusion 
which seems to be irresistible in this matter, and that is that 
the Governor of North Dakota had no authority under the 
constitution and statutes of that State to make the appoint- 
ment. 

I regret this conclusion exceedingly. I had the opportunity 
to converse for a short while one day with Mr. Nxk, and-I 
am glad to say he made a very favorable impression upon me, 
| and I have no doubt would make a very excellent representa- 

tive from that State in this body and an acquisition to it. But, 
| Mr. President, regardless of any technical construction of 
| statutes, if I had any clear idea that the people of North 
| Dakota had consciously invested the governor of that State 
| with the power to appoint in case of this kind, I should not 


sands of North Dakota citizens who are bankrupt and weary of | hesitate for a momenteto give expression to their desires in 
“keeping cool with Coolidge.” There is an election already the matter, even though the language in which they expressed 
called, under the law, to be held on the 30th day of next June. | it were technically inexact. 
That will be the earliest general election in the State of North | It js perhaps not known to many here that I had a some- 
Dakota, and Governor Sorlie, in order to save the taxpayers of | what leading part in the contest over the seating of Frank 
his State the expense of holding a special election to fill this P, Glass as a member of this body and of Henry D. Clayton, 
vacancy, the cost of which I have heard estimated as high as named originally for the place during the year 1913 and 
$200,000, has appointed Mr. Nye to fill it for the short term of 7 | shortly after the seventeenth amendment became effective by 
months and 16 days. ratification of the requisite number of States. I made the 
In conclusion, if I can not move your sense of fairness, let | report from the committee, and I voiced my views about the 
me appeal to your sense of fear, and warn you that if you out- | matter on the floor of the Senate. I was convinced then that 
rage the spirit of the Constitution of the United States and the Governor of Alabama had no power to make the appoint- 
the law of the State of North Dakota by ousting Mr, Nye | ment. I have been unable to distinguish the Nye case from 
from this Chamber in the circumstances of this case, you will l that case. A further study of the subject, as is ordinarily 
thus do more in an hour to solidify the progressive senti-| the case, has confirmed me in the view that I then formed. 


ment of the Northwest against the Republican Party and its 
reactionary candidates in 1926 and 1928 than you could do in 
a year in any other way. 

If I were thinking only of the political advantages to be 
gained from this situation, I should, of course, hope that you 
old-guard Republicans would do just what you have deter- 
mined to do, and that is to refuse to give Mr. Nye his seat. 
But I can not condescend to a consideration of political 
strategy in this case. My duty under my oath of office to 
support and defend the Constitution—and by that I mean the 


It may not be known to all that the Glass case differed 
| from the present case in the respect that in that case two 
| grounds were advanced in support of the validity of the ap- 
| pointment of Mr. Glass. One made the case identical with 
| the present case, but there was another ground that appealed 

to many Senators which has no reference whatever to the Nye 
case. 

It was contended by a number of the members of the commit- 

tee and very stoutly argued upon the floor that the seventeenth 
amendment to the Constitution had no application whatever to 


spirit of the Constitution—and my duty to be a servant of the the case of Mr. Glass, because he was appointed to fill a va- 
people of the United States, including the people of North | cancy occasioned by the death of a Senator who had been 
Dakota, instead of a slave of a political party or the rubber elected prior to the time the amendment took effect, the argu- 
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ment being based upon the third paragraph of the seventeenth 
amendment, which reads as follows: 


This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as a part of the 
Constitution, 


It was argued, and with no little force, that, so far as a 
vacancy occasioned by the death of a Senator who had been 
elected prior to the time the amendment took effect, the vacancy 
was to be filled, not under the amendment to the Constitution, 
but as provided by the old Constitution, That view was, as I 
recall, very forcefully presented by the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]. It must be borne in mind in deter- 
mining the meaning of the Senate in the close vote on the 
seating of Mr. Glass that many Senators voted in his favor 
under the argument so made to which I have adverted. 

The other ground upon which the validity of the appointment 
in that case was made is like unto the ground here, namely, 
that there was a statute of the State of Alabama, passed in the 
year 1909, by which the governor of that State was authorized 
to fill any vacancies that might occur in State offices. The 
question arose, first, as to whether the statute enacted prior to 
the time the amendment took effect could be operative at all 
in the case, and, second, even if it were passed after that time, 
whether a statute authorizing appointment by the governor to 
fill vacancies in State offices would be applicable to qa vacancy 
in the office of United States Senator. Upon that question I 
wrote the report, and expressed my view that a United States 
Senator was not a State officer and that the statute would not 
authorize the appointment. As I said, further reflection has 
convinced me of the soundness of that view. 

In the first place, it was attempted to distinguish the Nye 
case upon the ground that a statute has been passed since the 
adoption of the seventeenth amendment, namely, in the year 
1917, authorizing the legislature to fill a vacancy. But, as has 
been observed, that statute is simply a reenactment, with a 
slight change in regard to vacancies in the case of the office 
of the district or prosecuting attorney, and is a reenactment 
of a statute which existed for many years, and which was found 
in a revision of the code in 1913. Upon well-established rules, 
the statute reenacted must be given just exactly the same con- 
struction as was given the statute in its original form, except 
in respect to the particular in which it varies from the parent 
statute. So that if the statute in 1913 did not authorize the 
appointment of a United States Senator without subsequent 
action by the legislature, the enactment of the statute in 1917 
would not be so effectiye and operative. 

Mr. President, it would not make a bit of difference to me 
how inartfully the people of North Dakota, through their legis- 
lature, expressed their desire in the matter if they did con- 
scieusly delegate this power to the governor. Under the origi- 
nal Constitution, the people, the source of all power, surren- 
dered a portion of that power to the legislature of their States, 
respectively, and invested them with the power to elect United 
States Senators; but that system proved entirely unsatisfac- 
tory and gave rise, as is well known, to vast corruption and 
resulted in a very general demand that the people reinvest 
themselyes with the power which they had thus reposed in the 
legislature in the enactment of the Constitution in the first 
place. So they did, and not only provided that Senators 
should be elected in the first instance by a vote of the people, 
but also provided that in case a vacancy should occur in the 
office of United States Senator the vacancy should be filled by 
the people of the State in an election held for that purpose. 
But then they provided that they might, if they saw fit to do 
so, invest their governor with the power to make a temporary 
appointment. It seems to me that that contemplates affirma- 
tive action on the part of the people of the State acting through 
their legislature with full knowledge of their right either to 
retain that power in their own hands or to give it to the 
legislature, 

Something has been said to the effect that the legislature 
might not be in session, but it will be borne in mind that we 
have just exactly the same situation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when a vacancy occurs there. It remains a vacancy 
until a special election can be called to fill the vacancy. 

That this is the proper view of the constitutional provision 
I think is abundantly established by reason of the fact that 
practically every State has adopted such a statute. The 
statute of the State of North Dakota authorizing the governor 
to fill all vacancies in State offices, or generally to fill all 
yacancies, is not exceptional by any means. Nearly every 
State has exactly the same statute. Thus my State provides, 
by section 514 of the Revised Code of Montana, 1921, an old 
statute reenacted, as follows: 
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When any office becomes vacant and no mode is provided by: law 
for filling such vacancy, the governor must fill such vacancy by grant- 
ing a commission to expire at the end of the next legislative assembly 
or at the next election by the people. 


But no one in the State of Montana thought that that would 
authorize the governor to fill a vacancy in the office of United 
States Senator, and so they provided in an entirely different 
provision, as follows: 


When a vacancy happens in the office of one or more Senators from 
the State of Montana in the Congress of the United States the gov- 
ernor of this State shall issue under the seal of the State a writ or 
writs of election to be held at the next succeeding general State elec- 
tion to fill such vacancy or vacancies by a vote of the electors of the 
State; Provided, however, That the governor shall have the power to 
make temporary appointments to fill such vacancy or yacancies until 
the electors shall have filled them, 


Some time ago upon another matter I had occasion to direct 
the collection of the statutes of every State in the United 
States upon the matter of filling vacancies occurring in the 
office of United States Senator, and, notwithstanding most of 
them carry this general statute authorizing the governor to 
fill vacancies, in nearly every case—there are a few States, I 
think possibly half a dozen at the outside, that have not legis- 
lated upon the matter at all—they have gone on and made a 
specific provision, as is here indicated, for filling vacancies of 
that character. I should say in this connection that that is 
apparently the view taken of the matter by the people of North 
Dakota as well, because my attention is called to a statute en- 
acted as late as 1917 or perhaps a little later known as the 
“recall” statute, by which it is provided that a State officer, a 
congressional officer, or a district officer may be removed by the 
vote of the people of the State. As my recollection is, that was 
appealed to in order to remove the governor of that State at 
one time. ; 

Whether the people of North Dakota could remove by opera- 
tion of the recall a Member of this body or a Member of the 
other branch of Congress by an adverse vote I need not canvass 
at this time, but the point I am making is that when they came 
to pass that section they did not content themselyes by saying 
that a State officer or district officer could be removed by re- 
call, but in order to reach a Member of either House of Con- 
gress they provided further that congressional officers could 
be removed, indicating that in the judgment of the people of 
North Dakota a Member of either branch of Congress was not 
a State officer. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I would like to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana if the very fact that the 1919 session of the Legislature 
of North Dakota, which was comprised largely of the same 
members as the 1917 session, in passing the recall law and 
referring in that law to congressional officers did not put the 
meaning of the members of the State legislature there to the 
effect that the Members of Congress and the Members of the 
United States Senate were State officers and on a parity with 
State officers because they included them in the recall? 

Mr. WALSH. I should say not. I should say they were 
not guilty of tautology by saying the same thing twice. If 
“congressional officers" were included within the designation 
“State officers,” it would not be necessary to say so; it would 
be sufficient to say “ State officers.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yleld to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very much interested in the Senator's 
construction. I have read the statute, and I confess I get just 
exactly the opposite idea. I assume that the people of North 
Dakota never contemplated recalling an officer unless he were 
a State officer. It seems to me that is a fair assumption, for 
they would not be able to recall any officer who was not a State 
officer. Assuming that to be true, when they enumerated the 
list of officers subject to recall and included Members of the 
House of Representatives and Senators—whether they are 
State officers or Federal officers is not necessarily, in my judg- 
ment, determined by that—it seems to me that the people of 
North Dakota must have thought that they were State officers. 
If the Senator will read the statute, he will find that they 
enumerated all the others; but, if his idea is right, then they 
would have simply said State officers and said nothing else. 
Can the Senator for a moment believe that the people of 
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North Dakota had in mind that they could recall anybody who 
was not an officer of that State? 

Mr. WALSH. I think so, clearly. I think the people of 
North Dakota felt that inasmuch as they elected congressional 
officers they could recall congressional officers, and they tried 
to do so, 

Mr. NORRIS. They provided for it; there is no doubt about 
that. 

Mr. WALSH. They put it in the law that they could recall 
State officers, that they could recall congressional officers, and 
could recall district officers. 

Mr. NORRIS. They mentioned the officers, giving a list. 
There are quite a number of them. 

Mr. WALSH. I have not the statute before me, but speak 
from recollection. 

Mr. NORRIS. I may be wrong about that. It may be that 
they were enumerated in the way the Senator from Montana 
has indicated. 

Mr. GEORGE. I hand the Senator from Montana a copy of 
the recall statute. 

Mr. WALSH (examining). This is the act submitting the 
initiative statute to the people of the State, and, as I under- 
stand, it was adopted by the people. I will ask the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] if that is not correct. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. This is the way the initiative statute reads: 


The qualified electors of the State or of any county or of any con- 
gressional, judicial, or legislative district may petition for the recall 
of any elective, congressional, State, county, judicial, or legislative 
officer by filing a petition with the officer with whom the petition for 
nomination for such office in the primary election is filed demanding 
the recall of such officer. 


Mr. SWANSON. Who passes on the petition? Who makes it 
operative? 

Mr, WALSH. I suppose the number of electors who must 
sign the petition is fixed by the statute, and if the requisite 
number have signed the petition that an officer be recalled, 
then an election is held, and the recall depends upon the result 
of the election. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, then, the State enacted 
that law and the State authorities fixed the conditions upon 
which the recall should be made? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is, the State of North Dakota deter- 
mined the conditions upon which recalls should be made? 

Mr, WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator have an idea that they 
thought they would have authority to make provision for re- 
calling Federal officers? 

Mr. WALSH. I can not think of anything else, because 
they have so provided. They provided for the recall of some 
officers other than State officers. 

Mr. SWANSON. Would it be a strained construction to 
infer that in their minds they were State officers and that the 
State authorities had a right to deal with them? 

Mr. WALSH. If they regarded them as State officers, they 
would not have put in “ congressional officers” at all. It would 
have been sufficient to say “ State officers.” 

Mr. SWANSON. If they thought that congressional officers 
were State officers and yet “congressional officers” was their 
legal designation, they might include them. 

Mr. NORRIS. If they were not State officers, they were not 

subject to recall. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. e Senator must admit, then, it seems to 
me, that the State of North Dakota had no authority to recall 
anybody who was not a State officer. 

Mr. WALSH. That is my belief. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, nevertheless, 
I believe that the people of North Dakota believed they had 
the right to recall them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the Senator may be right about 
that; but I do not believe we ought to charge the people of 
North Dakota with being ignorant of what their own law 
provides. 

Mr. WALSH. Excuse me; I scarcely think that is correct. 
Their law does not provide that at all. Their law can not 


recall a member of this or the other body, because the qualifi- 
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cations of members of either body are fixed by. the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I understand that; but, nevertheless, 
the Senator does believe that if they are State officers then 
they are subject to the laws of North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH. Unquestionably. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I can not conceive of the people of 
North Dakota putting into their law something they must have 
known was absolutely absurd. If they are Federal officers, 
and they thought they were Federal officers, they would be very 
foolish to put in the law a method of recall of such officers. 

However, the question I really wanted the Senator to answer 
was this: It seems to me that the Senator and those who 
share his view are a little inconsistent to say now, when they 
are citing the recall statute, it is no good because it enumer- 
ates congressional officers, but when they consider the other 
statute, where the authority to appoint is given, to say that 
is no good because it does not enumerate congressional officers. 
It does not seem to me they are quite fair. The people of 
North Dakota may be entirely wrong and the Senator abso- 
lutely right, but at the same time it seems to me one can not 
get away from the construction that when they passed that 
law they themselves believed that Senators were State officers, 

Mr. WALSH. I think they believed that they would not 
include Members of either House of Congress if they simply 
said “State officers,” and in order to reach them they said 
also “ congressional officers,” under the belief that, having been 
empowered to elect these officers, they had the power to 
recall them. 

But, Mr. President, I do not desire to enter into a discussion, 
I rose merely for the purpose of stating my view about the 
matter. 

Mr. SMITH. 
tion? ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator enumerated those who would be 
subject to the recall, and, as I heard the Senator read the 
provision, it referred to district officers. Who comprise dis- 
trict officers, and how are they elected, and to whom are they 
subject? 

Mr. WALSH, There are many such officers. 
special improvement districts of all kinds. 

Mr. SMITH. I mean in North Dakota. 

Mr. WALSH. I am speaking of North Dakota. They have 
Ales special improvement districts; they have drainage dis- 
tricts. j 

Mr. SMITH. The officers connected with such works are 
certainly State officers. 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly, and they are created by the 
authority of the State. 

Mr. SMITH. Very good. The people of North Dakota dif- 
ferentiated even between State officers. They said, “State 
officers,” “district officers,” and “ congressional officers,” show- 
ing that the contention which the Senator from Nebraska 
made is probably the correct one, in that they differentiated 
between the terminology by using the words “ State officers,” 
“district officers,” and so forth. We all agree that a State 
officer and a district officer, in so far as they are amenable 
to the State, are identically the same. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me say I can not agree with the Senator, 
because the language is “ Congressional, State, county, judicial, 
or legislative officers.” Undoubtedly the words“ State officer ” 
are used here as referring to one who is elected by the people 
of the entire State; a county officer is doubtless one who is 
elected by the people of a county; and a judicial or legislative 
officer is one who is elected by a judicial or a legislative 
district. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. The only point that I wanted to make 
was this: The argument here has been that a congressional 
officer, including a Senator, was not in the contemplation of 
the North Dakota law a State officer. In the statute that has 
been called to the attention of the Senate they include the 
district officers by saying, “all State officers.” As I recall the 
statute, it does not differentiate between them. Yet district 
officers are certainly State officers, and the right is claimed to 
recall them. A differentiation is made between the kind of 
State officers by name and congressional officers are put on an 
equal footing with district and State officers, indicating that 
they are in the contemplation of the legislature the same. 
Therefore, in construing the statute which we have invoked 
referring to vacancies, I maintain that in the contemplation 
of the legislature they meant to embrace all such officers as 
are included in the recall statute. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 


* 
Mr. President, may I ask the Senator à ques- 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? ; 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest, for whatever it is worth— 
the Senator from Montana is probably already familiar with 
it—that the same legislature that passed this act made provi- 
sion for the nomination and election of State officers and for 
Representatives in Congress and United States Senators. 
They differentiated them in the election law as to the manner 
in which the names should be placed upon the ticket and how 
they should be elected.. So at one time it seems the Legis- 
lature of North Dakota knew that a Senator and a Member 
of the House of Representatives were not State officers. They 
provided different means of putting them on the ballot and 
how they should be nominated, and that was done by the same 
legislature that enacted the other provision. 

Mr. WALSH. That is in the election statute? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. They did not content themselves with provid- 
ing for State officers. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Or county officers. 

Mr. WALSH. Or county officers; but they provided for the 
election of State officers and Members of both Houses of 
Congress. 

Mr, SMITH. I think they differentiated between county and 
State officers. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The term “judicial officers” includes the 
supreme court judges, who in our State are elected at large 
and are State officers, the same as any other officers elected 
by the State. 

Mr. WALSH. Doubtless the statute overlaps. They doubt- 
less had in mind, however, the district judges. 

I merely desire now to advert to the argument based upon 
the constitutional provision, That is more comprehensive in 
its character and provides that— 


When any office shall from any cause become vacant and no mode 
is provided by the constitution or law for filling such vacancy, the 
governor shall have the power to fill such vacancy by appointment, 


That is the constitution of North Dakota as it was adopted 
away back in the year 1889. They were then providing a con- 
stitution for the State of North Dakota, and unquestionably 
for filling vacancies that should occur in offices created by or 
under authority of the State of North Dakota. 

They were not providing for the filling of vacancies occur- 
ing in the legislative body of an entirely different sovereignty, 
albeit a sovereignty that bears some relation to that of the 
State of North Dakota. 

It will be observed that every argument which applies to 
the Alabama statute of 1909 will apply equally to this con- 
stitutional provision having its origin In the year 1889. There 
is, however, a further answer to that argument, and that is 
that this provision of the constitution is the solemn and 
sovereign act of the people of the State of North Dakota, act- 
ing directly in the adoption of their constitution, without any 
interposition whatever by the Legislature of the State of 
North Dakota, 

The seventeenth amendment, Mr. President, does not pro- 
vide that the people of North Dakota may invest their gov- 
ernor directly with the power to appoint. It is only the Legis- 
lature of the State of North Dakota which, under the seven- 
teenth amendment, is authorized to delegate this power to 
the governor; and there is a vast difference between the two. 
Under the old Constitution, it will be borne in mind, Sena- 
tors were to be elected by the legislatures of the various 
States; and a man coming here prior to the adoption of the 
seventeenth amendment with a certificate that he had been 
elected at a general election by the electors of that State 
would obviously have no title at all to a seat in this body. 
So that, Mr. President, a power delegated to the Governor of 
North Dakota by virtue of the constitution adopted in 1889 
can by no stretch of the imagination, as I take it, be con- 
sidered as in conformity with a power conferred by this 
amendment of 1913, which invested the legislature with the 
power thus to delegate the appointing power to the governor 
of the State. 

I want to say this also: 

I do not think we get much light upon this question from 
the adjudications as to whether a particular officer is a State 
officer or is not a State officer. My esteemed friend the 
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Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neery] had some amuse- 
ment out of the question as to whether or not we are officers 
at all. He is not the first who met with that kind of a 
difficulty, because the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Ex parte Yarbrough, to which I called atten- 
tion in the report I made in the Glass case, said as follows: 


The day fixed for electing Members of Congress has been established 
by Congress without regard to the time set for election of State 
officers in each State. z 


And then they continue: 


The office [Members of Congress], if it be properly called an office, 18 
created by the Constitution and by that alone. 


In other words, Mr. President, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has found difficulty in classifying the place that 
we occupy as either an office of the State or an office of the 
United States. But, however that may be, I desire to say that 
I do not believe that any yery satisfactory conclusion can be 
drawn from the decisions. 

In United States against Burton the Supreme Court held 
that, considering the particular provision of the Constitution 
under consideration there, a United States Sénator was not 
an officer of the United States. In the case of United States 
against Lamar, considering a statute of the United States, 
they held that a Member of Congress was a United States 
officer within the meaning of that particular statute. In 
every single case the question is, What did the legislature 
mean by that particular provision of the statute? A man may 
be an officer of the United States within the meaning of one 
statute and not at all be an officer of the United States within 
the meaning of an entirely different statute. So that those 
decisions do not help us much one way or the other, 

Mr. FRAZIER, Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana if the opinions of the Supreme Court to which he refers 
were unanimous opinions of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not recall. 

For the reasons I have thus stated in brief, Mr. President, 
I feel impelled, and I say reluctantly impelled, to vote against 
the seating of Mr. NYE. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to discuss the case 
before the Senate, but at no very great length. I do not know 
what the feeling of the majority is with regard to the hour of 
adjournment. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator can conclude his remarks by 
5 o'clock, I should like to have him proceed. If he can not, 
and wants to make one continuous speech, I should like to 
get a unanimous-consent order and then have an executive 
session. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should hardly be able to finish by 5 
o'clock, though I probably should not take much longer. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator would prefer to wait until 
morning? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take 
a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
so ordered. 


If not, it is 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 42 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Saturday, January 9, 1926, at 12 
o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Erecutive nominations received by the Senate January 8 (legis- 
lative day of January 7), 1926 


PUBLIC HALT Service 


The following-named doctors to be assistant surgeons in the 
Public Health Service, to take effect from date of oath: 


1926 


Jesse T. Harper. 

Felix R. Brunot. ; 

John W. Harned, jr. r 

The above-named doctors have passed the examination pre- 
scribed by law. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
INFANTRY 

William Schnyler Woodruff, late captain of Infantry, to be 
major of Infantry in the Regular Army, with rank from Jan- 
uary 5, 1926. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONEL 
Lieut. Col. Harry Cooper Barnes, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from January 3, 1926. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Maj. John Carlyle Fairfax, Infantry, from January 3, 1926. 
Maj. Allan Francis McLean, Cavalry, from January 4, 1926. 
TO BE MAJORS 

Capt.. Otto Wilhelm Gralund, Finance Department, from 
January 3, 1926. 

Capt. Horace Grattan Foster, Finance Department, from 
January 4, 1926. 

TO BE CAPTAINS 

First Lieut. Jess Garnett Boykin, Cavalry, from January 
8, 1926. 

First Lieut. John Charles Macdonald, Cavalry, from Jan- 
uary 4, 1926. 

TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 

Second Lieut. Hugo Peoples Rush, Air Service, from Jan- 
uary 3, 1926. 

Second Lieut. John William Wofford, Cavalry, from January 
4, 1926. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Mary J. Anthony to be postmaster at Guin, Ala., in place of 
M. J. Anthony. Incumbent's commission expired November 15, 
1925. 

ARIZONA 

Ross H. Cunningham to be postmaster at Jerome, Ariz., in 
place of R. H. Cunningham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 11, 1925. 

Oregon D, N. Gaddis to be postmaster at Kingman, Ariz., in 
place of Charles Metcalfe. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 5, 1924. 

Harry M. Wright to be postmaster at Somerton, Ariz., in 
place of H. M. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 11, 1925, 3 

ARKANSAS 

Walton J. Rice to be postmaster at Dumas, Ark., in place of 
P. J. Smith, deceased. 

David A. Welsh to be postmaster at Huntington, Ark., in 
place of W. W. Ferguson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 24, 1925. 

CALIFORNIA 

Ernest W. Dort to be postmaster at San Diego, Calif., in 
place of E. W. Dort. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 8, 1925. 

COLORADO 

Gertrude Powell to be postmaster at Rockvale, Colo., in place 
of Gertrude Powell. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 8, 1925, 

CONNECTICUT 

Phillip V. Schilling to be postmaster at Springdale, Conn., 

in place of W. A. Pratt, removed. 


FLORIDA 
George O. Jacobs to be postmaster at Lake City, Fla., in place 
of D. B. Raulerson, removed. 
IDAHO 
Harold P, Kahellek to be postmaster at Fernwood, Idaho, 
in place of J. K. Hood, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 
George E. Simmons to be postmaster at Avon, III., in place 


of G. E. Simmons. Incumbent's commission expired August 17, 
1925. 


IOWA 


William W. Moore to be postmaster at Ainsworth, Iowa, in 
place of W. W. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1925. 
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Milton W. Knapp to-be postmaster at Aurora, Iowa, in place 
8 er 1 Knapp. Incumbent’s commission expired November 

Wallace R. Ramsay to be postmaster at Belmond, Iowa, in 
place of W, R. Ramsay. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Miller C. Rhoads to be postmaster at Clarksyille, Towa, in 
place of M. C. Rhoads. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 22, 1925. 

Harold I. Kelly to be postmaster at Early, Iowa, in place of 
H. I. Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired October 20, 1925. 

Chester B. De Veny to be postmaster at New Hartford, Iowa; 
in place of C. B. De Veny. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 18, 1925, 

Peter A. Basler to be postmaster at Worthington, Iowa. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1925. 

KANSAS 

William T. Flowers to be postmaster at Havensville, Kans., 
in place of N. O. Richardson. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 24, 1925. 

Gladys D. Corns to be postmaster at Herndon, Kans., in place 
of G. N. Corns. Incumbent’s commission expired October 25, 
1925. 

KENTUCKY 

Harold M. Hardwick to be postmaster at Burnside, Ky., in 
place of A. F. Lewis, resigned. 

Taylor P. Sewell to be postmaster at Campton, Ky., in place 
of T. P. Sewell. Incumbent's commission expired December 
14, 1925. 

Houghton T, Gardner to be postmaster at Upton, Ky., in 
place of R. L. Jenkins, resigned. 

MAINE 

Charles W. Farrington to be postmaster at Mexico, Me,, in 
place of C. W. Farrington. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 23, 1925, 

William F. Putnam to be postmaster at York Harbor, Me., 
in place of W. F. Putnam. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 15, 1925. 

MARYLAND ; 

Benjamin F. Woelper, jr., to be postmaster at Baltimore, 
Md., in place of B. F. Woelper, jr. Incumbent's commission 
expires January 25, 1926. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Roy S. Bailey to be postmaster at Agawam, Mass., in place 
of C. W. Hastings, resigned. 

David N. Wixon to be postmaster at Dennis Port, Mass., in 
place of D. N. Wixon. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 15, 1925. 

Ursula G. Dehey to be postmaster at Hatfield, Mass., in place 
of H. L. Howard, resigned. 

Charles E. Cook to be postmaster at Uxbridge, Mass., in 
place of C. E. Cook. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1925, 

MINNESOTA 

Axel P, Lofgren to be postmaster at Karlstad, Minn., in 
place of A. P, Lofgren. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1925. 

George W. Fried to be postmaster at Luverne, Minn, in 
place of G. W. Fried. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 17, 1925. 

Olaf M. Groven to be postmaster at Mentor, Minn., in place 
of O. M. Groyen. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
23, 1925. 

Olive O. Dahl to be postmaster at Pine River, Minn., in 
place of E. B. Dahl, deceased. 

Arthur H. Rowland to be postmaster at Tracy, Minn., in 
place of A. H. Rowland. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bessie M. Nickels to be postmaster at Artesia, Miss., in place 
of B. M. Nickels. Incumbent's commission expired October 5, 
1925. 

MISSOURI 

Raymond E. Miller to be postmaster at Carl*Junction, Mo., 
in place of R. E. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 

Edwin S. Brown to be postmaster at Edina, Mo., in place 
of E. S. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925. : 

Karma K, Black to be postmaster at Fordland, Mo., in place 
of fo K. Black. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925. 
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William A. Barris to be postmaster at Marionville, Mo., in 
place of W. A. Barris. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 9, 1925. 

William F. Crigler to be postmaster at Nevada, Mo., in place 
of W. F. Crigler. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
23, 1925. 

John F. Hamby to be postmaster at Noel, Mo., in place of 
J. F. Hamby. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

Thomas O. Spillers to be postmaster at Otterville, Mo., in 
place of T. O. Spillers. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 

Evelyn S. Culp to be postmaster at Rocky Comfort, Mo., in 
place of E. S. Culp. Incumbent's commission expired December 
19, 1925. 

Isaac M. Galbraith to be postmaster at Walker, Mo., in place 
of I. M. Galbraith. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1925. 

Edwin McKinley to be postmaster at Wheaton, Mo., in place 
of Edwin McKiuley. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

MONTANA 

Henry C. Redman to be postmaster at Moore, Mont., in place 

of Roy Ross. Incumbent's commission expired November 23, 


1925. 
NEBRASKA 

Harry H. Woolard to be postmaster at McCook, Nebr., in 
place of H. H. Woolard. Incumbent’s commission expired Oc- 
tober 17, 1925. 

W. Monroe McDaniel to be postmaster at Minatare, Nebr., in 
place of J. W. Gilbert, resigned. 

NEW JERSEY 

Louis A. Streit to be postmaster at East Orange, N. J., in 
place of L. A. Streit. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1925. 

Clarence H. Wilbur to be postmaster at Freehold, N. J., in 
place of C. H. Wilbur. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20, 1925. ; 

William E. Hartman to be postmaster at Grasselli, N. J., in 
place of W. E. Hartman. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

S. Matilda Mount to be postmaster at Jamesburg, N. J., in 
place of S. M. Mount. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 

Samuel Locker to be postmaster at Parlin, N. J., in place of 
Samuel Locker. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1925, 

Eleanor H. White to be postmaster at Plainsboro, N. J., in 
place of E. H. White. Office became presidential July 1, 1925. 

NEW MEXICO 


Ralph Gutierrez to be postmaster at Bernalillo, N. Mex., in 
place of Philip Jagels, resigned. 
NEW YORK 


Alfred Valentine to be postmaster at East Williston, N. Y., in 
place of E. J. Goodale, resigned. 

George M. Atwell to be postmaster at Mountain Dale, N. Y., 
in place of G. M. Atwell. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Edgar M. Schanbacher to be postmaster at Newfane, N. Y. 
in place of J. W. Shaw, removed. ; 

Frank G. Sherman to be postmaster at Oneonta, N. Y., in 
place of F. G. Sherman. Incumbents commission expired 
December 20, 1925. 

George W. Babcock to be postmaster at Ravena, N. Y., in 
place of G. W. Babcock. Incumbents commission expired 
November 17, 1925. 

Helen L. Wilcox to be postmaster at Shelter Island Heights, 
N. Y., in place of I. G. Duvall, resigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Henry E. Lane to be postmaster at Tyner, N. C., in place of 
J. L. Baker, remoyed. 
OHIO 


Ira A. Danford to be postmaster at Buffalo, Ohio. 
became presidential July 1, 1925. 

Effie L. Moore to be postmaster at Cleves, Ohio, in place of 
1 Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired November 2, 
1925. 

John G. Daub to be postmaster at Torenton, Ohio, in place 
of H. B. Elliott, resigned. 

OKLAHOMA 


Office 


Rosa B. Britton to be postmaster at Cyril, Okla., in place 
of R. B. Britton. 
9, 1925. 
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Alta G. Stockton to be postmaster at Sparks, Okla., in place 
2 eres Stockton. Incumbent's commission expired December 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Craig M. Fleming to be postmaster at Chambersburg, Pa., 
in place of D. L. Greenawalt., Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired October 8, 1925. 

Paul A. Hepner to be postmaster at Herndon, Pa,, in place 
of P. A. Hepner. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1925. 

Anna M. Eisenhower to be postmaster at Intervilla, Pa. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1925. 

Pearson H. Hinterleiter to be postmaster at Topton, Pa., 
in place of P. H. Hinterleiter. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 5, 1926. 

PORTO RICO 


Pedro Muniz Rivera to be postmaster at Manati, P. R., in 
place of Ramon Collazo. Incumbent's commission expire! 
July 25, 1925. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bryan A. Odom to be postmaster at McBee, S. C., in place 
of H. H. Watkins. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
3, 1925. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Myrtle M. Giles to be postmaster at Lane, S. Dak., in place 

of G. M. Small, resigned. K 
TEXAS : 


Leland S. Howard to be postmaster at Roscoe, Tex., in place 
of J. S. Sloan. ‘Incumbents commission expired August 24, 
1925. 

VERMONT 


Lilla S. Hager to be postmaster at Wallingford, Vt., in place 
of W. F. Hager, deceased. 
VIRGINIA 
Walter C. Stout to be postmaster at Cumberland, Va., in 
place of W. C. Stout. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 
Robert B. Rouzie to be postmaster at Tappahannock, Va., in 
2 es J. L. Henley. Incumbent's commission expired June 
Beronica Marstellar to be postmaster at Virginia Beach, Va., 
in place of B. G. Porter. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 20, 1925. 
WASHINGTON 
Rollie K. Waggoner to be postmaster at Bickleton, Wash., in 
place of R. K. Waggoner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1926. 
Roy H. Clark to be postmaster at Palouse, Wash., in place of 
R. H. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired October 19, 1925, 
William L. Oliver to be postmaster at Rockford, Wash., in 
place of W. L. Oliver. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. : 
James E. Clark to be postmaster at Ryderwood, Wash. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1925. 
WISCONSIN 
Andrew Kaltenbach to be postmaster at Potosi, Wis., in place 
of Andrew Kaltenbach. Incumbents commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1925. 
WYOMING 
Blanche Sutton to be postmaster at Hulett, Wyo., in place 
8 re th Sutton. Incumbent's commission expired November 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 8 
(legislative day of January T), 1926 
POSTMASTERS 

ALABAMA 
John G. Sanderson, Courtland. 
Robert O. Spiegel, Falkville. 
Robert M. Mahler, Loxiey. 
William A. Dodd, Nauvoo. 
Moses B. Rushton, Ramer. 
Daisy White, River Falls. 

ALASKA 
Elbert E. Blackmar, Ketchikan. 

FLORIDA 
James H. Boyd, Clermont. 
William T. Graves, Cottondale. 
Gerben M. De Vries, New Port Richey. 
Leon E. Mizell, Punta Gorda. 
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IDAHO 
Paul Bulfinch, American Falls. 
Willard G. Sweet, Arco. 
George Alley, Bancroft. 
Clarence M. Oberholtzer, Burley. 
Charles B. Mirgon, Cascade. 
Dalton C. Rogers, Culdesac. 
Walter E. Gorrie, Deary. 
Owen D. Wilson, Hansen. 
Lillie B. Young, Kuna. 
Oren M. Laing, Meridian. 
Frederick J. Rodgers, Midvale. 
Francis M. Winters, Montpelier. 
George S. Mitchell, New Meadows. 
Hugh H. Hamilton, New Plymouth. 
Ralph M. Castater, Parma. 
Lewis N. Balch, Potlatch. 
Esmeraldo C. Taylor, Rockland. 
Kathryn M. Boss, Rogerson. 
Benjamin E. Weeks, Shoshone. 
Grace Eubanks, Winchester. 


IOWA 


Herschel H, Thornton, Adel. 
William H. Hall, Allerton. 
Frederick W. Werner, Amana. 
Wallace R. Ramsay, Belmond. 
Ella K. Holt, Blanchard. 
James F. Temple, Bode. 

Albert H. Dohrmann, Charlotte. 
Mary B. Gibson, Emerson. 


IOWA 


Earl M. Skinner, Farnhamyille. 
Emil C. Weisbrod, Fenton. 
Raymond F. Sargent, Fonda. 
William Foerstner, High. 

Jobn F. Cagley, Ionia. 

Martin A. Sandstrom, Kiron. 
Martin A. Aasgaard, Lake Mills. 
Charles J. Denick, Miles. 

Carl Nielsen, Moorhead. 
Chester B. De Veny, New Hartford. 
Ulysses G. Hunt, Plymouth. 
Iva McCreedy, Riverside. 


MARYLAND 


Gordon Durst, Barton. 

Charles W. Miles, Forest Glen. 
Calvin S. Duvall, Gaithersburg. 
Joseph S. Haas, Mount Rainier. 
Willis B. Burdette, Rockville. 
Paul M. Coughlan, Silver Spring. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Roscoe C. Tucker, Fairbluff. 
Charles C. Hammer, Gibsonville. 
Charles B. Moore, King. 

Robert B. Dunn, Kinston. 

John M. Pully, La Grange. 
Henry T. Atkins, Lillington. 
William L. Peace, Oxford. 
Chester A. Hinton, Pomona. 
William R. Anderson, Reidsville. 


OKLAHOMA 


John Johnstone, Bartlesville. 
Curtis Murphy, Foss. 

Albert L. Chesnut, Kingston. 
William A. Kelley, Marshall. 
Wesley Z. Dilbeck, Rocky. 
Roscoe F. Harshbarger, Sperry. 
Artie Sellars, Texola. 

Omer G. Bohannon, Wister. 
James S. Shanks, Wynona. 


OREGON 


Major G. Miller, Dayton. 
Ruby O. Engelman, Ione. 
John M. Jones, Portland. 
Tony D. Smith, Union. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allie J. Milling, Clinton. 

S. T. Waldrop, Greer. 

Henry J, Dunahoe, Hemingway. 
David N. Baker, Olanta. 
Tolbert O. Lybrand, Swansea. 


TEXAS 
Hugh T. Chastain, Alvarado. 
Mamie E. Bonar, Aubrey. 
Charles F. Wilson, Celina. 
Delmont Greenstreet, Ennis. 
Asa McGregor, Milano. 
Cora E. Antram, Nocona. 
Victoria Robertson, Olden. 
Abel J. Durham, jr., Sabinal. 
John B. White, Waller. 

WASHINGTON 
Oscar A. Kramer, Asotin. 
Regina E. Blackwood, Bellevue. 
Arnold Mohn, Bothell. 
Horace S. Thompson, Cle Elum. 
Frank A. McGovern, Concrete. 
Elijah H. Nash, Friday Harbor. 
Addie McClellan, North Bend. 
James S. Edwards, Ritzville. 
John A, White, Toppenish. 
Cyrus F. Morrow, Walla Walla. 
Ray Freeland, White Swan. 
WISCONSIN 
Desire J. Baudhuin, Abrams. 
Andrew ©. Redeman, Amberg. 
Robert A. Elder, Argonne. 
Frank J. Duquaine, Crivitz. 
Marcus Hopkins, Dale. 
David M. Enz, Denmark. 
John E. Huff, Florence. 
Edward M. Perry, Forestville. 
Leland G. Clark, Greenleaf. 
Douglas Hodgins, Hortonville. 
Hannah Goodyear, Niagara. 
Rollyn Saunders, Oconto Falls. 
Julia D. Knappmiller, Pound. 
Edward E. Pytlak, Pulaski. 
Martin J. Jischke, Sister Bay. 
Merton J. Dickinson, Tipler. 
WYOMING 

Edwin M. Bean, Casper. 
Willis L. Eaton, Wolf. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, January &, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: i 


Our blessed heavenly Father of light and life and the God of 
time and eternity, the world is Thine and yet Thou art near. 
We would wait to hear Thy voice and to feel Thy presence. We 
thank Thee that we are not the victims of chance and fate, but 
we live in Thy life and move in Thy strength. With us may 
the happiness and comfort of all be the object of each. Give 
us strength and courage to see clearly that right is right and 
wrong is wrong. Make us duly conscious that “the eyes of the 
a are in every place, beholding the good and the evil.“ 

en. 


The Jourfial of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

BEFORE AND AFTER THE ELECTION—A MODERN VERSION OF Asor's 
FABLE OF THE BAT 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recorp one of my speeches that I delivered on the 
floor of the House during the last Congress. I desire to revise 
it and send it out by mail. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a speech hitherto delivered on the floor of the House. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, what is it about? 

Mr. BERGER. About general conditions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Extension of speech of Hon. VIcron L. BERGER, of Wisconsin, in the 
House of Representatives Saturday, January 31, 1925) 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
Æsop tells a fable of the bat, who in the war between the 
quadrupeds and the birds posed as a quadruped or as a bird, 
according to which side. was victorious. But the bat was 
found out and shunned by both sides ever after. 


* 
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My colleague from Wisconsin, Mr. Frear, reminded me ot 
that fable and of that bat when he made his speech on last 
Thursday, January 29. 

Mr. Frear posed as a great La Follette man last summer 
when the more or less socialistic La Follette campaign loomed 
up big on the political horizon. Mr. Frear in his speech also 
admitted that he sat on the platform at a campaign meeting 
when the Republican Congressmen were denounced as enemies 
of the people and voters were advised to vote for the Demo- 
crats. He did not protest. 

And, lo, a day before yesterday—January 29—Mr. FREAR 
humbly kissed the flag—no; kissed the elephant's tail [laughter 
and applause]—and begged for permission to crawl into the 
hole and to pull the hole in after him. Not in so many words, 
but that was the gist of the performance. [Laughter.] 

WE MUST NOT HAMPER FORCES OF EITHER PROGRESS OR CONSERVATION 

Mr. Speaker, it is absolutely necessary that we should have 
two trends of public opinion in this country, the conservative 


and the progressive. 
This country would soon come to wreck and ruin if we stood 


absolutely still, if there were no progress. And progress un- 


by conservative tendencies would turn 


hampered and unlimited 
The Russia of the Ozar and Russia 


everything topsy-turvy. 
since is a fair example. 

Only we must demand of these forces that their expression 
be honest. But wherever the struggle between the forces of 
progress and of conservatism is honest and logical, then just 
give both of them full play. Do not hamper them. They will 
work for the best of humanity, of society, of the country. 

I say this as an earnest progressive, as a lifelong socialist. 

SOCIALISTS WORKED HARD FOR THE LA FOLLETTE-WHEELER TICKET 


When the progressive and radical groups got together last 
summer and nominated or indorsed Robert M. La Follette and 
Burton K. WHEELER, the Socialist Party of the United States 
whole-heartedly joined the movement. 

The new progressive alignment had no organization outside 
of the Socialist Party, the unions, and the railroad brother- 
hoods. The brotherhoods and the trade-unions, however, are 
not at all trained or equipped to carry on a political cam- 
paign. Therefore the bulk of the work everywhere was really 
done by the Socialist Party. [Laughter.] 

I may also state that every socialist in the country—whether 
card member or unafiiliated—voted for Robert M. La Fol- 
lette for President. And every cent the socialists everywhere, 
including my home State, Wisconsin, and my home city, Mil- 
waukee, could possibly scrape up for campaign purposes was 
thrown into the La Follette campaign. 

I say all this not for the benefit of my progressive friends, 
who probably know it, but for the information of the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic Members. 

We socialists know that political parties must be based upon 
economic interests. We have always felt—and I have said so 
repeatedly in this House—that the Republican and the Demo- 
cratie Parties do not represent the interests of the working 
farmers and of the city workingmen, because both old parties 
are under the domination of the capitalist class. 

WHY WE HAVE “ BLOCS ” IN CONGRESS 

Moreover, it has been known for more than a generation 
that the campaign expenses of both old parties—in National, 
State, and municipal elections—are paid largely py the capi- 
talist class; and that the capitalists of our country, while as 
a rule preferring the Republican Party because as a party it 
is more intelligent [laughter and applause], are just as willing 
to deal with the Democrats. This was shown during the 
administration of Grover Cleveland and of Woodrow Wilson, 
and was shown again by the indorsement of John W. Davis. 

There is no difference in principle between the two old 
parties. > 

The producers of the country—the people who work with 
brain and brawn—the workingmen in the cities, and the 
farmers have no political organization of their own to express 
their economic interests. 

And that is also the reason why we have various “ blocs” 
in our Congress. We have heard of the “farmer bloc,” the 
“ railroad bloc,” the “ soldiers’ bloc,“ and of several other blocs. 
They were denounced in the newspapers. It is nonsensical, 
however, to denounce “blocs” in the papers so long as these 
economic interests have no other way of expressing themselves 
on the political field. 

“ BIG INTERESTS” WOULD SAVE MONEY 

But while the interests of the workingman and of the 
farmers are thus not represented at all, it really seems a 
waste of energy, and also of money, that the capitalist class 
supports two capitalist parties. { 
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To drive the two parties together into one political body 
would not only be an advantage to the country at large, but 
also a financial saving for our “big interests” [laughter], 

especially when we consider that the contributions they must 
give at national elections reach millions of dollars. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE’S EXPLANATION 


I have seen only one plausible excuse for the existence of 


two capitalist parties. It was made by Arthur Brisbane when 
he said: 


While the Republican Party is dominated by crooked “big busi- 
ness,” the people also know that the Democratic Party is the “ spare 
tir:” of crooked big business. That Democratie “spare tire“ is car- 
ried on the back of the big business band wagon, to be used in case a 
Republican tire should accidentally blow out. 


[Laughter.] 


And some voters conclude that they would rather have Republican 
crookedness with some efficiency than Democratic crookedness without 
any efficiency. 


[Laughter.] 
This “explanation” may satisfy some people, but it will not 
make many contented with the condition. 
HOW THE PRESS VIRWS THE TWO OLD PARTIES 


In Great Britain, France, Germany, and in every other civil- 
ized country the leading parties differ materially in political 
and economic principles. Not so in our country. 

And I consider that a misfortune. Here our capitalist press, 
after both of the big political parties had made their nomina- 
tions for President and Vice President, had the following to 
say: 

As between Mr, Davis and President Coolidge, it is hard to discern 
much difference. Essentially the Democratic and the Republican nomi- 
nees for the Presidency stand for the same thing. (Chicago Journal 
of Commerce editorial, July 10, 1924.) 


And why should not “big business" have been satisfied with 
the nomination of Mr. Davis? 

According to the pamphlet issued by the La Follette-Wheeler 
ibe Siena headquarters, and entitled “The Wall Street 

wins“: 


J. W. Davis, Democratic nominee for the Presidency, has been 
attorney for J. P. Morgan & Co., Erle Railroad, Guaranty Trust Co., 
Standard Oil Co., New York Telephone Co., Coffee Trust. 

At the time of his nomination he was director of National Bank of 
Commerce, United States Rubber Co., Santa Fe Railroad. (This road 
obtained an injunction during the recent shopmen’s strike and resisted 
to the bitter end the Baltimore & Ohio settlement.) He appeared as 
attorney in the Coronado case against the United Mine Workers, 


This identity of the two old parties has always been recog- 
nized by the socialists of the United States. 
LA POLLETTE’S OPINION OF BOTH REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES 


And that is one reason why the socialists so whole-heartedly 
supported the progressive movement and the nomination of 
Robert M. La Follette, especially since in his statement and 
platform, presented on July 4, 1924, to the progressive con- 
ference at Cleveland, to which conference I was a delegate, 
Senator La Follette said the following: 

After long experience in public life and painstaking consideration 
of the present state of public affairs I am convinced that the time has 
come for a militant political movement, independent of the two old 
party organizations and responsive to the needs and sentiments of the 
common people. 

The rank and file of the membership of both old parties is progres- 
sive. But through a vicious and undemocratic convention system and 
under the evil influences which have been permitted to thrive at Wash- 
ington, both party organizations have fallen under the domination 
and control of corrupt wealth, devoting the powers of government 
exclusively to selfish special! interests. 

An analysis of the platforms adopted by the two old parties will 
show that the real issues have been Ignored and that the candidate 
of either party, if elected, will go into office with no specific pledges 
whatsoever binding him to the people, while he will be under the most 
immediate necessity and obligation of serving the party bosses and 
predatory interests to whom he owes his nomination and upon whom 
he must rely for election. 

From 1912 until the present time no honest or continuous cffort 
has been made by a single administration, either Republican or Demo- 
cratic, to protect the American people from the exactions of private 
monopoly by enforcement of the criminal sections of the antitrust laws. 
These sections should and must be enforced if the power of corrupt 
business is to be broken. 

While the Democratic Party went into office pledged to destroy 
monopoly by civil and criminal prosecutions, it withdrew or compro- 
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mised even the pending civil prosecutions against the trusts during 
the war and left the American people at the mercy of the greatest 
profiteers in all history. In the last years of the Democratic adminis- 
tration, under the notorious régime of Attorney General Palmer, mo- 
nopoly was recognized as beyond the reach of the law, while labor 
unions, farmers’ organizations, and individual citizens daring to as- 
sert their constitutional rights against this tyrannical power were 
singled out for attack and destruction. 

In 1920 the people expressed their resentment at their betrayal at 
the hands of the Democratic Party by defeating it with the greatest 
popular majority ever cast against a political party in the history of 
this country. 

The hypocrisy of the old parties was never more forcibly illustrated 
than by a comparison of their platform declarations with the actual 
records of their Representatives in the session of Congress just closed. 
Professing deep concern for the farmer, reactionary Republicans and 
Democrats failed to produce a single constructive measure for the re- 
lief of agriculture and rejected the only bills which were introduced 
for this purposes 

Popular government can not loug endure in this country without 
an aggressively progressive party. 

I stand for an honest realignment in American politics, confident 
that the people in November will take such action as will insure the 
creation of a new party in which all progressives may unite. 

If the hour is at hand for the birth of a new political party, the 
American people next November will register their will and their 
united purpose by a vote of such magnitude that a new political party 
will be inevitable. 


All this is quoted from the statement and platform of Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, Independent Progressive candidate for 
President of the United States, and presented on July 4, 1924, 
to the Progressive conference at Cleveland, Ohio. It was 
printed and distributed by the La Follette Progressive head- 
quarters in Chicago and called A New Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. [Laughter.] 

LA FOLLETTE CALLED BOTH OLD PARTIES OCR OPPONENTS 


I hope that my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], who 
in his speech delivered on Thursday, January 29, claimed that 
he had never heard Robert M. La Follette denounce the two 
old parties as hopeless, will know better now. 

But Senator La Follette did not stop there. 

Speaking in Madison Square Garden, in New York, Septem- 
ber 25, in the opening speech of the campaign, Senator La Fol- 
lette denounced both “the corrupt and decadent old parties.” 

He said that it— 


has taken years of betrayal and a long line of shameful abuses on the 
part of the Democratic and Republican Parties to convince the people 
that they must organize for political action outside both old parties 
in order to find relief fronr intolerable political and economic condi- 
tions. 


He continued: 


Millions of men and women of widely different occupations have 
reached the deliberate conclusion that both Republican and Democratic 
Parties as now controlled are the servants and representatives not of 
the people but of the vast aggregations of corporate wealth which 
dominate both the politics and business of the country. 

The policies and the candidates of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties are as like as two peas in a pod, and for that reason I shall 
hereafter refer to them in this address as “our opponents.” 


REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS REPRESENT PRIVATE MONOPOLY 


Again: 

The best that the Republican Party, for example, can ofer with its 
present candidate is four years more of misgovernment such as we 
have witnessed during the last four years—the same control by power- 
ful private interests, the same cynical bestowal of special privileges 
on the favored few, the same shameful betrayals of the public trust. 

The policies, appointments, and actions of that administration dur- 
ing its last year, as during its first three, were dictated not by the 
individuals who happened to occupy the White House but by the forces 
that control them and dominate the Republican as well as the Demo- 
cratic Party, The Presidents were merely the servants of the system. 


And again: 


But I reiterate that the question of personal honesty is entirely 
aside from the main issue. Vote the Republican ticket and you vote to 
enthrone the system that controls it for another four years. Vote the 
Democratic ticket and you vote to enthrone the same system with a 
different representative in the White House. In either case you vote 
for four more years of government by the private monopoly system. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY VEST-POCKET POSSESSION OF WALL STREET 


Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BERGER. I will yield to the gentleman after I get 
through, but I do not want to be interrupted now. I will give 
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the gentleman all the time he wants. He can ask me questions 
for an hour, if he cares to, either publicly or privately. 
[Laughter.] 

+ eae in Newark, N. J., October 9, Senator La Follette 
said: 

Every thoughtful man and woman has completely lost faith in the 
Republican and Democratic Parties, 


Answering the question as to why there should be a new 
political alignment instead of a continuation of the fight for 
reform within both parties, Senator La Follette declared he 
had fonght 30 years within the Republican Party— 


to restore it to its original principles— 
but he had been unsuccessful, and the party had become— 


year by year more and more a private thing, the creature of big 
business 


and 


to-day it is the vest-pocket possession of Wall Street, a mere chattel, 
which, in the last analysis, half a dozen men dispose of as they wish. 


THE PEOPLE DEMAND A NEW POLITICAL ALIGNMENT 


The Democratic Party came off no better. By 1861 it had 
become, he stated, the— 


vest-pocket possession of the slave-owning, plantation-owning aris- 
tocracy of the South, and has remained such ever since. 
The Democratic Party— 


He said— 


lost its last vestige of democracy. The Republican Party lost its last 
semblance of freedom, Both the old parties became private things, 
palsied agencies of the popular will, 

To-day the American people, the millions of American people who 
generously made their sacrifices in the war, are rising as they did in 
1776 to repudiate the two cynical masks behind which monopoly, privi- 
lege, and economic power seek to hide themselves * * The people 
demand a new political alignment and new instruments through which 
they may express their will. 


Senator La Follette, speaking in Boston on October 30, said: 


The policy of imperialism which is now dominating the American 
Government is not due to the control of any particular party. It is 
not a question of politics, Both parties, Democratic and Republican 
alike, have been used in subverting the, Government and turning it 
away from the traditional policies of genuine Americanism. 

Financial imperialism is the natural and inevitable product of the 
control of government by the private-monopoly system. With the sys- 
tem in power, it has made no difference whether the administration was 
nominally Republican or nominally Democratic. 


COOLIDGE THE PROTECTOR OF FALL, DENBY, AND DAUGHERTY 


Speaking in Minneapolis, Minn., on October 16, Senator La 
Follette said President Coolidge was nominated for Vice Presi- 
dent in 1920 at Chicago because of false propaganda “relative 
to his actions during the Boston police strike.” Also that Cool- 
idge, as Presiding Officer of the Senate, always sided with spe- 
cial privilege, and at one time gave the gavel to an old guards- 
man “when an especially raw job was to be put over.” 

He accused Coolidge of being the protector of Fall, Denby, 
and Daugherty and of not lifting a protesting voice “ during 
the orgy of corruption at Washington.” 


When I presented to the Senate evidence demonstrating that naval 
oil reserves were being leased in violation of law and in betrayal of the 
public trust Calvin Coolidge sat, as President of the Senate, 50 feet 
away. He heard every word, 


I could extend these quotations ad infinitum. 

However, some of my Progressive friends—now so busy 
crawling into holes and trying to hang onto the Republican 
Party—may claim that while Senator La Follette attacked 
both old parties, and especially the Republican Party, the other 
“ Progressives” are innocent. 

Now, I do not know how innocent they all are. Most of the 
members from Wisconsin made speeches attacking both oid 
parties. So did I. 

And they were proud of it at the time. So was I. 

But I am still proud of the fact that I was invited to speak 
in elght different States, and spoke to capacity houses for 
Robert M. La Follette and the Progressive ticket, while most 
of the other gentlemen are now crestfallen. 

Why? 

Because they are afraid of losing their positions on certain 
committees. [Applause.] Some Members even claim that they 
“did not know” that the Republican Party has been attacked 
by the Progressives, 
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THE TEXTBOOK CALLED “THE FACTS” 

But surely these gentlemen have seen the La Follette-Wheeler 
campaign textbook called “The Facts.” 

It was the textbook which speakers for the Progressive candi- 
dates used, to which they referred in outlining the issues 
of the campaign. It quotes many of La Follette’s speeches. 
It takes up the promises of the Republican Party and relates 
its betrayals. 

Referring to the Republican platform promise to bring back 
balance in the condition between agriculture, commerce, and 
labor, the textbook says: 

The Republican Party has been in complete control of every branch 
of Government during the greatest disaster that has ever fallen on the 
American agriculture. Its leaders have done nothing except to devise 
schemes to plunge the farmers deeper in debt. 

Coolidge has not lifted a finger to help agriculture, except to en- 
courage a syndicate of Wall Street bankers to take charge of insolvent 
banks in the West, thus increasing the power of the money power. 

Dawes is one of the Morgan banking group that is primarily respon- 
sible for the present distress of the farmers. 


Referring to the Republican plank for higher and better labor 
standards, the textbook declares: 


The hypocritical “labor plank” in the Republican platform will not 
deceive any American workingman. 

The workers will not forget Coolidge, the strike breaker ; Daugherty, 
the labor baiter; and Dawes, the outspoken foe of organized labor. 


“THE WALL STREET TWINS” 


Here also is a pamphlet published by the La Follette-Wheeler 
Progressive headquarters and distributed in about a million 
copies. It is called “The Wall Street Twins,” and has a won- 
derful cartoon on its title page, showing Morgan’s hands bal- 
ancing both Coolidge and Davis while Morgan is pulling the 
strings. 

We are told “Why does Wall Street regard Coolidge as 
safe?” 

This is why: 

Because in his brief term he has done these things— 

He vetoed the soldiers’ bonus and the old soldiers’ pension bill, 

He vetoed a bill increasing the wages of postal employees. 

He upheld the Esch-Cummins law, 

He shielded Daugherty and the oil grafters. - 

He supported the Mellon tax bill, which attempted to shift taxes 
from “big business to the people. 

He reappointed Mellon as Secretary of the Treasury. Mellon is one 
of the richest men in America. Mellon is or was at one time con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the Aluminum Co. of 
America, the Gulf Oil Co., and about 60 other large corporations. 
Among these Mellon controls a large number of banks. 

NOW LOOK AT THE RECORD OF DAWES, HIS RUNNING MATE 


Mr. Dawes is the handy man of the international bankers of Wall 
Street. He is the man they sent to Europe. Morgan is kept in the 
background as the advisory man. 

He is chairman of the board of directors of the Central Trust Co. of 
Ilinois and connected with other large corporations, 

He is for the open shop. 

He has attacked the Sherman antitrust law. 

; He has viciously attacked Congress, when the latter was investigat- 
ing his activities as purchasing agent for the American Army in 
France. 
He has upheld the issuance of injunctions against labor, 
He helped make it possible for Mr. Lorimer to defraud thousands of 


people. 
ARE COOLIDGE AND DAWES BETTER TO-DAY THAN IN 1924? 


Now, I will ask my progressive friends from Wisconsin 
whether they still hold the same opinion of Coolidge and Dawes 
that they proclaimed up to November 4, 1924? 

And if they do—what business have they in the Republican 
Party? [Applause.] 

The Republicans elected Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Dawes with 
the unprecedented majority of 7,000,000 votes over their Demo- 
cratic opponents; and with a majority of about 11,000,000 
votes over La Follette and WHEELER. 

And has anything happened since November 4, last year, to 
make my colleagues change their opinion about Coolidge and 
Dawes? 

And what is it that has happened? 

Are Coolidge and Dawes more radical to-day than they were 
on November 4, 1924? Do they support any of the measures 
advocated by the Progressives in the Cleveland platform? 

Are Coolidge and Dawes less under Wall Street domination 
than they were last summer and up to November 4, 1924, 
according to my “ Progress-if” friends? 
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THE “ PROGRESSIVES ” IN THE ROLE OF “ MAGDALEN ” 


That story of Magdalen is a beautiful story—I agree with 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

But the rôle of a Magdalen fits badly a champion of prog- 
ress—a fighter for a new idea. Now, I do not want to throw any 
stones, but we have a plain English word for that kind of girl. 

WE DO NOT WANT TO KIDNAP THEM 


Now, do not misunderstand me, gentlemen. I do not say all 
this because I want to take away these warriors from the 
Republican Party—or from the Democratic Party, for that mat- 
ter—and add them to the socialist hosts. Not at all. 

After the experiences we had with some of these gentlemen 
this year we will have to look them over individually and 
examine them closely before we would admit them to member- 
ship in the Socialist Party [laughter]—even if they should 
apply, which I do not believe they will because there are no 
flesh pots in the socialist political desert. [Laughter.] 

I am not a Republican nor a Democrat. I Have never be- 
longed to either of the two old political parties. I have always 
been a political protestant and a member of the Socialist Party 
ever since there was one. 

SOCIALISTS ALWAYS PAID THE PRICE OF PIONEERING 


And we Socialists have never sailed under false colors. 
Everyone always knew where we stood politically. I have also 
paid the price in full of pioneering for a new idea. 

Any man who claims to be a Progressive, who claims to stand 
for reforms and progress, ought to be willing to pay the price. 
If not, then he is a weakling. 

Especially in this case the price these gentlemen are asked 
to pay is so insignificant as to be almost ridiculous—the loss of 
position on committees. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY HAS A RIGHT TO OWN ITS OWN ORGANIZATION 


The Republicans have a right to control their own organiza- 
tion. The Republicans have a right to decide who is to repre- 
sent their views on committees. 

Now, let me ask my Progressive friends in all candor: What 
would have happened to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loxad- 
WORTH], or to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], or 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], if Robert M. La 
Follette had been elected President and the Progressives would 
have had control of the House? 

Would the Progressive Party have taken the gentlemen I 
have named to its political bosom, put them on important 
committees, and told them they were good boys and all was 
forgiven? 


PROGRESSIVES AND SOCIALISTS PREACHED THE SAME REBELLION 


The excerpts you have heard could be multiplied a hundred- 
fold. They plainly prove that these gentlemen are no more 
Republicans than I am. 

As a matter of fact, we stood on the same platform at the 
last national election. We preached the same rebellion in the 
last national campaign. 

Only with this difference: I still stand where I stood last 
summer. If I ever would change my political faith, I would 
do it without “ifs” and “ ands.” 

I do not intend to sneak into the Republican Party, I ask no 
favors from the Republican Party. [Applause.] 

I am satisfied with the recognition to which I am entitled 
as a spokesman of a party and of a movement that polled 
5,000,000 votes last November. [Applause.] 


SHOULD REMEMBER WHAT FARMERS DO TO BATS 


However, much more important is the fact that the common 
people, the workers, the farmers, the small business men, can 
expect no relief whatsoever as long as the progressive move- 
ment is the tail end of either of the two capitalistic parties 
and receives, in the last analysis, its inspiration and dictation 
from “ big business.” 

Notwithstanding my sympathy with some of the efforts of 
my progressive friends, I am free to say that their position 
always was inconsistent—and that it always was politically 
dishonest. r 

They were sailing under a false flag and were using false 


labels. And they need not be surprised if they lose the con- 


fidence and the respect of the voters of both sides—of the 
conservatives and of the progressives. 

These gentlemen should remember Esop's fable of the bat. 
Especially my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] ought also 
to remember what the farmers of his district do to the bat. 
They used to nail bats to the barn door. [Applause.] 

I thank you one and all. [Applause.] I still have two min- 
utes, I believe, and will be glad to answer any questions. 
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“RIG BAD BILL IS SWEET WILLIAM NOW ” 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to me? 

Mr. BERGER. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We might sum up the whole speech of 
the gentleman in the refrain of the popular song of the day, 
“ Big Bad Bill is Sweet William Now.” 

Mr. BERGER. Well, there never was any question about 
that. [Laughter.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

8.927. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
bridges over the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at or near Cairo, 
III.; 


S. 1779. An act granting the consent of Congress to the States 
of Oregon and Idaho to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches across the Snake River at a point known 
as Ballards Landing; 

S. 1807. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of 
McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 26, township 45 north, 
range 8 east of the third principal meridian ; 

S. 1808. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of 
McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 18, township 43 north, 
range 9 east of the third principal meridian ; 

S. 1810. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of La 
Salle, State of Illinois, in section 1, township 33 north, range 
8 east of the third principal meridian; and 

S. 1811. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox „River, in the county of 
Kendall; State of Illinois, in section 32, township 87 north, 
range 7 east of the third principal meridian. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to their appropriate committees as indicated 
below: 


S. 927. An act to extend the time for the construction of 


bridges over the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at or near 
Cairo, Ill.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 1779. An act granting the consent of Congress to the States 
of Oregon and Idaho to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches across the Snake River at a point known 
as Ballards Landing; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

S. 1807. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of 
McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 26, township 45 north, 
range § east of the third principal meridian; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1808. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of 
McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 18, township 43 north, 
range 9 east of the third principal meridian; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1810. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of La 
Salle, State of Illinois, in section 1, township 33 north, range 
8 east of the third principal meridian; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1811. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox River, in the county of 
Kendall, State of Illinois, in section 32, township 87 north, 
range 7 east of the third principal meridian; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


MINING LAWS OF ALASKA—REFERENCE OF A BILL 


The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 6572) to modify and to 
amend the mining laws and their application to the Territory 
of Alaska was referred to the Committee on the Territories. 
While the Chair thinks that that reference was proper, it 
may be more appropriate that it should go to the Committee 
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on Mines and Mining, and, without objection, that reference 
will be made. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, who introduced the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The bill was introduced by the Delegate 
from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. And the Speaker thinks it could properly 
be referred to the Committee on the Territories or to the other 
committee? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it could be properly re- 
ferred to either committee, but, as the Chair understands, the 
respective chairmen of these committees have agreed that it 
one more appropriately go to the Committee on Mines and 

ng. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Has the Delegate from Alaska any prefer- 
ence in respect to the matter? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that he has made 
that request. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I have no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Curry] concede jurisdiction to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands. Is there ob- 
jection to the rereference? 

There was no objection. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
Solve itself into the Committee on the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 6707) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the Interior Department appropriation Dill, 
with Mr. Burton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that 95 minutes 
aare been agreed upon as the time remaining for general 

ate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of which the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] has 15 minutes. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
WIELIAMSON] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, my time is too limited 
to deal with reclamation at length, as I had originally in- 
tended, nor is there great need as the addresses of my col- 
leagues [Messrs, SIMMONS, LEAVITT, Summers of Washington, 
and WINTERS] upon the subject have been both illuminating and 
exhaustive. Certainly they lacked nothing in frankness, and 
if anyone has solaced himself with the thought that our whole 
reclamation policy could be scuttled without a trace, he 
has been disillusioned. Reclamation became a part of our 
fixed policy of conservation more than a quarter of a century 
ago and is going to persist despite all discouragement and 
every setback. Settlers have gone upon our reclamation proj- 
ects in the best of faith. Many of them have given the best 
part of their lives to the development of their farms and 
have every dollar they possess invested in them. The old- 
timers haye survived every hardship, endured every priva- 
tion, and toiled early and late to save their homes. They did 
not escape the terrible calamity that befell agriculture follow- 
ing the war. They took the full blow of deflation. Adverse 
weather conditions and worse markets have left many of them 
bankrupt and all of them in hard straits financially. That 
is particularly true of the projects that must depend for their 
success upon the production of corn, wheat, alfalfa, and stock. 
Their merchants are hard pressed, their banks are broke, and 
their credit is gone. 

It is an astounding thing that in the midst of these mis- 
fortunes the Government and Congress should add to their 
already distressing situation. The denial of appropriations 
for the proper conduct of the projects is to work their utter 
ruin. All that has been gained by 25 years of struggle will 
be lost. Not only will the policy foreshadowed by this bill 
work irreparable injury to the settlers, but it will destroy all 
possibility of the Government ever getting back any consider- 
able part of its investment. 

Every last farthing is demanded back from the reclamation 
farmers, no matter how much suffering or hardship it may 
impose, and yet this very body only last session practically 
proposed to give away Muscle Shoals for a mess of pottage. 
If the $150,000,000 inyested in the reclamation projects must 
be collected at any cost and privation to the irrigation farmer, 
why not be consistent and insist that every dollar of the 
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$150,000,000 sunk in Muscle Shoals also be returned? If we 
ean afford to sacrifice most of the investment at Muscle 
Shoals for the proposed manufacture of fertilizer, why should 
we not be willing to carry the reclamation projects that find 
themselyes embarrassed until such time as they can be re- 
habilitated? ‘The Reclamation Service says they can be ré- 
habilitated if we will only give it necessary legislation. Com- 
mon sense would indicate that suitable legislation should be 
forthcoming. In the meantime, the projects should be kept as 
going institutions. 

In the brief time allotted to me I must of necessity devote 
most of my time to the Belle Fourche project located wholly 
within my own district. 

This project was authorized on May 10, 1904, and is one 
of the oldest in the country. The first public notice was 
posted in June, 1907. This notice advised the settlers that the 
land would cost them $30 per acre. Water charges were fixed 
at 40 cents per acre. Public meetings were held, addressed by 
officials of the Reclamation Bureau, in which prospective 
settlers were assured that the above prices represented the 
maximum they would have to pay. Contracts were signed 
up on that basis, and the farmers went to work, and in the 
course of a few years made the valley look like a Garden of 
Eden. But what happened? Faulty construction, poor engi- 
neering, and no provision for drainage soon resulted in much 
added expense. The assessments against the irrigable lands 
steadily crept up. Operation and maintenance continued to 
mount until it reached $2 per acre. Seepage destroyed the 
usefulness of thousands of acres of the most valuable lands 
and the destruction is continuing to go forward with increas- 
ing momentum without let or hindrance from the Reclamation 
Service, notwithstanding that $100,000 has been available for 
drainage for a considerable time, This is one of the things 
that has helped put some of the best farmers on the toboggan. 

Turning to page 709 of the hearings, I find that under che 
head of youcher transactions $4,744,710.22 has been expended 
by the Government on the Belle Fourche project. The total 
collections have been $1,096,289.80, leaving the net investment 
of the Government on June 30, 1925, as $3,648,420.42. 

The total irrigable area is about 92,000 acres, of which 
81,870 can be served by existing canals and structures. The 
extensiveness of this great project can be better understood 
when it is remembered that it has in service 615 miles of 
canals and “laterals, which, under existing contracts, are 
operated and maintained by the Government. It also has 
4,000 miscellaneous structures and permanent buildings. All 
of these canals and structures would soon become a mass of 
ruins if the project were to be discontinued as a going institu- 
tion. The soil is fertile and produces abundant crops where 
properly managed and tilled. There are now 4,370 people liv- 
ing upon the project, of which 2,020 live upon the farms and 
2,350 in the towns. 

For the information of the House, I shall append to my 
remarks the table found at the top of page 709 of the hearings, 

From its inception up to and including 1922 the Reclamation 
Bureau dealt directly with the individual settler and collected 
dues and charges from him. For some years prior to 1922, 
however, the bureau had insisted that the settlers should 
organize themselves into an irrigation district. The primary 
purpose of this was to get the district to make its own assess- 
ments upon the water users and to assume all responsibility 
for payments due the Government. This would automatically 
discharge the lien of the Government upon the individual 
tracts and make it impossible under existing law to get posses- 
sion of individual tracts by foreclosure or otherwise, no mat- 
ter how much delinquency there might be. 

Through pressure brought by Mr. Davis, the Director of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, an irrigation district was finally 
formed and a contract entered into between the Secretary of 
the Interior and the district on November 26, 1923. 

Under this contract all delinquent construction and operation 
and maintenance charges for 1920, 1921, and 1922 were consoli- 
dated and added as supplemental construction charges, and 
made payable at the rate of $3.15 per irrigable acre after the 
expiration of the 20-year period of repayment of the original 
construction charges. One-half of the construction charges 
for 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926 were also consolidated and 
added to supplemental construction charges, payable by install- 
ments after the 20-year repayment period expired for each tract 
affected, 

The contract further provided that— 


As to the irrigation seasons of 1923 and 1924, the Secretary shall, 
on or before May 15, 1923, make and deliver to the district a single 
estimate of the cost of operating and maintaining the project for 
both the season of 1923 and the season of 1924, which estimate shall 
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include an adjustment of any surplus or deficit created in the cost of 
operation and maintenance for the irrigation season of 1922, as here- 
tofore fixed by public notice. The district shall make its levy in 
1923, to cover the total amount of said estimate for the two seasons, 
and such total amount shall be due and payable from the district to 
the United States on December 31, 1923. 


The district found itself unable to meet the construction and 
operation and maintenance charges for the two seasons of 
1922 and 1923 on December 31, 1923, as provided for in the 
contract, and sought relief under the Phipps Act of May 9, 
1924, which provided among other things: 


That where an individual water user or individual applicant for a 
water right under a Federal irrigation project constructed or being 
constructed under the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L. p. 388), or any 
act amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, makes application 
prior to January 1, 1925, alleging that he will be unable to make the 
payments as required in section 1 hereof, the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized in his discretion, prior to March 1, 1925, to add 
such accrued and unpaid charges to the construction charge of the 
land of such water user or applicant, and to distribute such aecumu- 
lated charges equally over each of the subsequent years, beginning 
with the year 1925, or, in the discretion of the Secretary, distribute 
a total of one-fourth over the first half of the remaining years of 
the 20-year period beginning with the year 1925 and three-fourths 
over the second half of such period, so as to complete the payment 
during the remaining years of the 20-year period of payment of the 
original construction charge. 


Upon application made an extension of time was granted by 
the Secretary of the Interior for the payment of the 1923 
charges that fell due on December 81, 1923, by the terms of which 
one half of such charges were made payable in 1926 and the 
other half in 1927. From this it follows that the only past 
due and delinquent payment on the Belle Fourche project is 
for the year 1924, as the 1925 charges do not become delinquent 
as taxes until May 1, 1926. 

Yet, in the face of only one year’s real delinquency under 
the law, the subcommittee has taken it upon itself to deny the 
Belle Fourche irrigation district an appropriation for opera- 
tion and maintenance for 1926 and by a purely legislative 
provision has undertaken to liquidate the entire project by 
providing— 


That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to appraise the 
buildings, machinery, equipment, and all other property of whatsoever 
nature or kind appertaining to the Belle Fourche project and to lease 
or to sell the same at public or private sale on such terms and in 
such manner as he may deem for the best interests of the Government, 
reserving the right to reject any and all bids. 


It is perfectly patent that the subcommittee went beyond its 
authority in inserting this provision. It is clearly legislative 
and a matter over which the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands has sole jurisdiction. It is not the first time that my 
district has been made the victim of this sort of provision. 
The methods pursued by the Appropriations Committee in this 
regard haye been a source of constant irritation to the House 
and are grossly unfair to the Member whose district is in- 
yolyed, as he is never given notice of the proposed denial of 
an appropriation that will destroy an activity in his district 
expressly authorized and established by law. This is par- 
ticularly true in a case of this character, where proper esti- 
mates had been submitted to Congress by the President 
through the Bureau of the Budget. The Budget estimate for 
the Belle Fourche project for the fiscal year 1927 was $65,000 
for operation and maintenance and a reappropriation of an 
unexpended balance of $100,000 allotted for drainage so as to 
make it available for 1926. 

Here we have one of the big irrigation projects of the coun- 
try, created and existing by express authority of Congress, put 
completely out of business by a refusal to appropriate the 
necessary funds to keep it in operation. The project has no 
value except as a going institution. The liquidation attempted 
in this bill would completely destroy it as an asset to the 
Government. I am absolutely confident that no bidders for 
the property could be secured, and the only result would be to 
permit it to go into decay and ruin. I can not believe that 
this or any other Congress would seriously consider such a 
proposal. 

Not only would such a policy prove disastrous to the Goy- 
ernment’s investment in the project but it would be a violation 
of the contract of the Government with the settlers who are 
paid up. Not all are delinquent. Those who are not are 


entitled to water as a matter of both law and equity, yet 
water is to be denied them because, forsooth, some of their 
neighbors have failed to pay. The drastic action proposed 
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would bring to them irretrievable ruin and ought not to be 
contemplated by a just and generous Government, 

One of the real difficulties out there is that some of those 
who can buy are afraid to do so lest in the end they should 
lose all by just such action as is proposed in this bill. With 
the depletion of resident farm owners and the increased burden 
upon those who remain, it is realized that unless the project 
can be rebuilt by a new settlement so as to increase the num- 
ber of those who will ald in making payment, or unless a very 
large reduction is made in the Liabilities of the district, they, in 
the end, must succumb to intolerable overhead. The load is 
already heavier than the settlers can bear. In place of 80,000 
acres being under cultivation, only 48,000 are tilled, and 
most of this by tenants who are not making the best use of 
the land. 

Provision should be made by appropriate legislation giving 
the Secretary of the Interior authority to acquire title to 
abandoned lands and an ample appropriation made so as to 
enable him to carry out such authority as speedily as possible, 
Once lands are acquired an organized campaign should be 
instituted to secure the right kind of settlers, the kind that will 
stick and make good. The railways deriving traffic from the 
project and commercial and other bodies have promised to help. 
Pending such resettlement payment on construction should be 
suspended or the district should be permitted to come under 
the provisions of subsection F of section 4 of the act of Decem- 
ber 5, 1924, commonly known as the fact finding act. Water 
should be delivered to the settlers on a rental basis until such 
time as a complete readjustment can be made. 

Every commission and committee that has been assigned to 
make a study of project conditions has found that the over- 
head on our project has become too heavy; that the Goyern- 
ment should charge off a considerable part of the original cost 
and so rearrange payments that settlers will have a reasonable 
chance to work out and pay up. 

If this were done it would infuse a new life and spirit into 
the settlers upon the project. With the possibility of paying 
out becoming apparent, hope would return. Farmers would 
not only vie with each other in an effort to produce the best 
crops but would take pride in keeping up their payments and 
making of their project one of the best in the country. 

All the sensible farmer wants is a fair chance. Give him 
this and he will do his best. There are few failures when that 
kind of spirit prevails. [Applause.] 


Operation and settlement data, Belle Fourche project 


Item 1920 1921 | 1922 1923 1924 


Acreage for which bureau is 
prepared Ae water. £2, 430 83, 328 82, 190 81, 900 81. 870 
Acreage irrigat ed 50, 850 55, 100 81, 150 30, 550 48, 400 
Miles of canal operated 615 615 615 506 455 
Water diverted (acre-feet) 
from Belle Fourche River.“ 101, 113 86, 791 115, 629 99, 176 101, 915 
Water delivered to farms 


(nere - ſect — 30, 616 71,715 | 28, 421 22, 200 | 57, 923 
Per acre of land irrigat } | 
(acre-feet) ...-..--..-...-- 0.61 1.3 1. 00 0.73 1.20 
Total number of farms on | | 
N 1, 292 1, 202 1.202 1, 292 1,133 
Population 2,700 2,700 } 2, 700 | 2, 500 2,020 
Number of irrigated farms. 1, 024 1, 083 | 11,085 | 31,085 t854 
Operated by owners or | 
managers 692 451 | 833 | 772 272 
Operated by tenants 332 582 | 116 | 188 485 
Population nee 2, 650 2, 510 2,213 | 2,085 2, 020 
Number of towns... Da 5 5 5 5 5 
Population 2,350 2, 386 2, 386 2,350 2,350 
Total population in towns 
and on farms ss 5, 050 5, 086. 5, 086 4,850 4,370 
Number of publie schools.. 26 21 2 25 27 
Number of churches 9 9 9 9 9 
Number of banks š 9 9 9 6 4 
Total capital stock -| $250,000 | $250,000 | $250,000 | $150,000 | $135, 000 
Amount of deposits. 82. 657, 621 [$2,373,380 82, 606, 200 82, 145, 000 125, 000 
Number of depositors...) 0.50 | 6,500 | 5,000 |" 6000 
186 farms not operated. 397 farms not operated. 
275 farms not operated. t Estimated. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, there is so much that not only I would like to say to 
the committee concerning this bill, but so much that probably 
I ought to say, to meet the desires of Members, that I hope 
I may be permitted to proceed without interruption—certainly 
no more than is absolutely necessary—in order that I may not 
be diverted and prevented from presenting the matters I desire 
to present at this time. At the conclusion of my remarks I 
shall be very glad to answer any questions that the time may 
then permit. 

The bill before us for the Interior Department covers all 
of the activities of that department. For the current year 
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the appropriations were $234,174,146. The estimates were 
$227,083,702 for 1927. 

The recommendation in the committee report is $226,473,638, 
or 87,700,000 below the current year, and $610,000 below the 
Budget figures. The chief difference between the bill and the 
law for the current year is a matter of some $5,000,000, due 
to a reduction in the amount for payment of pensions in con- 
8 of the decrease of our obligations upon the pension 
roll. 

There is no department where there has been a greater 
effort to bring about real economy in administration than in 
this department. 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


A notable bureau in that respect is the General Land Office. 
I simply call your attention to the fact that the General Land 
Office appropriations for the fiscal year 1925 were $3,200,600, 
for 1926 they were $2,633,590, and the bill now pending before 
the committee provides for $2,232,300, or a reduction of 
something like $870,000 below two years ago, That is in part 
because of reforms which were agitated in the House and 
finally approved by the department, and in part by a rigorous 
program of economy that has been carried on by the Secretary 


of the Interior and the Commissioner of the General Land 


Office. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

The National Park Service is another of the bureaus in the 
Interior Department that is of special interest in regard to 
its accomplishments. In 1916 it was created; at that time there 
| were 16 parks; now there are 19. Then there were 21 national 
monuments; now there are 32. Then the number of visitors to 
the parks and national monuments was 358,006, while in the 
past year there were 2,108,084. The number of automobiles 
entering the national parks in 1916 was 14,976; in 1925 the 
number was 368,212, That increased attendance has been ac- 
companied by a great necessity for the accommodation of 
| visitors. It has likewise been accompanied by a program of 
furnishing necessary accommodations which has proyed satis- 
factory to all classes of visitors, both for those who desire to 
live in de luxe quarters, as in a large city, and those who wish 
| to live in a rough fashion and in an economical way. They 
are all provided for. There is no branch of the Government 
service which has received more of an unanimous approval by 
Members of this House as to its efficiency in administration 
than the national parks under the direction of Mr. Stephen T. 
Mather, who has been director since organization of the Na- 


tional Park Service, and whose own zeal and public spirit has — 


infused a similar attitude through the morale of the entire 
service. As he encounters the opposition of hostile selfish 
interests in the working out of his farseeing program in the 
public interest of centuries to come, he must at times feel dis- 
couragement, but it is his energy, patriotic devotion, and cease- 
less planning that is laying the foundations broad and firm, for 
the world’s first great system of public parks, to stand for- 
ever as playgrounds for the people. The past year there has 
been attempts to attack his administration, particularly in two 
of the parks, Grand Canyon and Yellowstone. How absolutely 
without foundation was that attack is demonstrated in the 
| hearings of our committee in connection. with the estimates 
for the Grand Canyon. I commend that portion of our hearings 
to the reading of any member of the committee who is inter- 
| ested in the development and preservation of these great 
| popular playgrounds. 
DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES IN NATIONAL PARKS 


Prior to the creation of the National Park Service in 1916 
the individual national parks were managed in the Secretary's 
office in common with a multitude of miscellaneous reservations, 
eleemosyniry institutions, and so forth. Each park was ad- 
ministered with no definite regard to other members of the 
system; each was established by organic laws or proclamations 
that differed widely in their provisions and in the application 
of authority contained in them to problems of administration. 
There was scarcely an opportunity to harmonize any of the 
many conflicting principles, aud as the supervisory officers in 
Washington could only give the parks and monuments inci- 

| dental attention a correlation of methods of management was 
impossible. The operation of the whole park system was un- 
businesslike and unsatisfactory. 

| In many of the parks small concessions or permits had been 
granted to numbers of companies and individuals engaged in 
furnishing horse-drawn transportation service, hotel and camp 
accommodations, photographic supplies, and so forth. In- 
different service was rendered to the public. It was realized 
then that if the national parks were to serve adequately all 
of the people that might desire to visit them well-financed 
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companies would have to take over the furnishing of public 
utilities in these parks. 

One of the first accomplishments of the new National Park 
Service under Mr. Mather was the reorganization of the con- 
cession system in the various parks. At the beginning of 1916 
there was approximately $8,450,000 of private capital invested 
in park enterprises devoted to the serving of visitors. The 
resort hotel and transportation business was considered at best 
a precarious one, and it was difficult to interest sufficient capital 
to undertake the development of adequate tourist facilities. 
With the installation of proper business methods in managing 
the parks capital has been attracted and tourist facilities have 
been tremendously improved, so that now there are modern 
hotels, the latest improved types of permanent camp accommo- 
dations, housekeeping camps, cafeteria service, modern motor- 
ized stage lines, adequate saddle-horse accommodations, and in 
fact all modern and up-to-date conveniences for the public. 
These are operated under strict supervision of the Government 
as to character of service and prices to be charged. 

Following is a statement of the fixed assets of park public 
utilities for 1915 and 1924: 


Public utilities in national POEM DOPEN or fired assets, depreciated 
values 


Crater Lake National Park $126, 000. 00 
General Grant National Park 11, 343. 00 
Glacier National Park. 2, 405, 902. 05 
Grand Canyon National Park. 1, 000, 000. 00 
Hawaii National Park 300, 000. 00 
Hot Springs National Park. 8, 500, 000. 00 
Mesa Verde National Park. 22, 849. 29 
Mount McKinley National Fark. 9, 739. 23 
Mount Rainier National Park. 716, 428. 89 
Rocky Mountain National Park 500, 000. 00 
Degas National Park 143, 253, 19 
Yellowstone National Park 5, 300, 000. 00 
Yosemite National Park 2, 100, 000. 00 
ee EEI DOE RAN E 79, 737.71 

Denn ?•Äͤ8 16, 215, 253. 46 


Prior to 1916 there were practically no prepared public camp 
grounds in the national parks, 

In 1916 four sanitary automobile camps were established at 
the principal points of tourist congestion in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and a camp was established in Yosemite Valley. 

With this beginning the present public camp-ground system 
of the National Park Service was established. At the present 
time in practically all of the major national parks there are 
large camps with electric lights, sanitary conveniences, run- 
ning water, wood for camp fires, and other conveniences. 

During 1925 the gift of 16 acres of land for public camp- 
ground purposes in Hot Springs National Park was accepted, 
and this site developed by the installation of sanitary and 
other conyeniences. 

In the Yellowstone the highest point of efficiency has been 
reached in enlarging and improving the public camp grounds 
to meet modern conditions. The camps at the main points of 
travel have been fully developed and other camps established 
at outlying points. 

In Sequoia National Park there are at present nearly 400 
individual prepared camp sites in Giant Forest, with several 
hundred more sites at outlying stations, with partial water 
and sanitation provided. During the past season the public 
camp grounds at Giant Forest were improved by the installa- 
tion of a $40,000 sewer system. 

In Yosemite National Park a large number of camp sites 
have been laid out of the floor of the valley, and these have 
been supplied with all modern camping facilities. 

Water and sanitation systems have recently been {nstalled 
in General Grant National Park to serve the public camp 
grounds, and additional camp sites have been opened up to 
care for the constantly increasing number of campers. 

At Mount Rainier National Park there are two camp grounds 
with all sanitary conveniences at Longmire and Paradise Val- 
ley. In addition there are several partially developed camps 
and unimproyed camp sites throughout the park. The Long- 
mire camp grounds was in existence in 1918, when it was 
cleared of trees, bowlders, and so forth. 

In Crater Lake in 1916 the public was allowed to camp at 
designated places, but no camp grounds were developed. Public 
camp grounds have since been established and are maintained 
in a sanitary condition. 

Camp grounds have been available in Platt Park since 1916, 
as this area has always served local communities. In 1922 two 
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community buildings were established here for the use of 
campers. 

In Mesa Verde the public camp grounds at Spruce Tree 
camp have been greatly improved. 

In Rocky Mountain National Park three publie camp-ground 
sites have been purchased from congressional appropriations 
and developed for the use of the public. 

Three public camp grounds are maintained in Grand Canyon 
National Park. Formerly a charge of 25 cents a day for 
water was made, but during the past year this charge was 
abolished, with the approval of members of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

In Zion National Park public camp grounds have been estab- 
lished and recently enlarged and sanitary conveniences added. 

In far-off Hawaii National Park excellent accommodations 
are available in the public camp grounds in the Ohia Forest. 

One of the urgent needs of Glacier National Park is the 
establishment of adequate camp grounds, and this develop- 
ment must come with the completion of the Transmountain 
Road if motorists are to be taken care of properly. 

During the past year careful study was made of the proper 
location of a free automobile camp in Lafayette National Park. 
This resulted in the acquisition, for presentation to the Gov- 
ernment, of an ideal site for this purpose. This land has not 
yet been donated to the park, but we have been given assur- 
ances that it will be made available in the near future. 

DONATIONS 

There have been donated to the National Park Service since 
1915 lands and moneys for park purposes totaling in value 
approximately $264,000, and, in addition, the entire area of the 
Lafayette National Park, Me., is a gift to the Nation. 

Below is a general itemization of these gifts: 


CC Rese fre Sal HELEN BETES N Os Ee ae ae $8, 000, 00 
Baan ttt : SC D 10, 500. 00 
Enn -%——ÖL—U— T 125, 000. 00 
For museum and educational purposes 1, 630, 00 
Buildings and equipment 29, 848. 11 
Burverescoo coo 8, 000. 00 
cig ft pet RET OPE 1, 000. 00 

lll. ie Seo een Ae Spe ry 263, 978. 11 


ROADS IN NATIONAL PARKS 


The great increase in automobile attendance has made neces- 
sary road development. The program authorized heretofore by 
Congress is developing, and conditions are being improved. The 
present bill appropriates $2,000,000 and authorizes contracts 
for $1,500,000 more. These roads are being built under direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Public Roads, which is doing some excel- 
lent work in this connection. The committee has increased the 
Budget recommendation of $1,000,000 for the contract author- 
ization to $1,500,000, particularly to make it possible for definite 
action on two most urgent pew road projects. By that action 
we are advised that it will be possible for the department to 
develop those two road projects, One the Mount Carmel Road, 
in Zion National Park, which is of importance in the develop- 
ing of that wonderful scenic area, southern Utah and northern 
Arizona, by shortening the distance necessary to travel from 
Zion National Park to the north rim of the Grand Canyon, 
making it 110 miles instead of 140. The very full cooperation 
of the people of Utah in this program, notwithstanding their 
limited tax resources, especially justifies this road at this time. 
The other proposition is the opening up of the southern road to 
the Carbon River entrance in Mount Rainier National Park, in 
the State of Washington. A half million dollars will be con- 
tracted for under this bill in the building of that road. It is 
the only park I know of where on certain days people come 
to the boundary of the park and can not get in because it is 
overcrowded. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Now, we come to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Suffice it to 
say, in the time I have now, that the policy which the com- 
mittee has heretofore carried out has been continued. The bill 
continues provision for increased facilities for education and 
for health, and relief of distress, and for combating the ray- 
ages of trachoma and tuberculosis, and so forth, and provides 
greater facilities for industrial assistance along the most 
effective lines, and a decrease of appropriations for rations and 
less gratuities, which have injured heretofore rather than re- 
lieved the Indians. In these matters, affecting largely the 
West, it is to be borne in mind that this action is not the action 
of “the gentleman from Michigan,’ but we are fortunate in 
having on the subcommittee which framed this bill my friend 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Carter], who probably knows more 
about Indian matters than any other man in the country [ap- 
plause], and the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR]. As 
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a proper balance upon them we have had the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Frenc], who knows the West as well as any man 
here. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MurpHy] and myself, 
as students, sit at their feet. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


There is a matter that has come to the attention of Members 
of the House in this bill, and that is the appropriation for the 
topographie surveys under the Geological Survey, and especially 
as to how fully the action of the Budget and the action of this 
committee meet the needs of the Temple bill. Under authority 
of previous appropriations, the work of a complete topographic 
survey of the whole United States has been under way for 
many years. At the rate we were proceeding, it had been ad- 
mitted that it would be something like 80 years before it would 
be fully completed. Appropriations have been held to be in 
order for that purpose heretofore as a work in progress. But, 
further, the Temple bill was passed by Congress last session, 
and I will insert that in my remarks. 

The Temple Act reads as follows: 


[Public No. 498—68th Cong.] 


An act (H. R. 4522) to provide for the completion of the topographical 
survey of the United States 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and hereby is, authorized 
to complete, within a period of 20 years from the date of the passage 
of this act, a general utility topographical survey of the territory 
of the United States, including adequate horizontal and vertical 
control, and the securing of such topographic and hydrographic data 
as may be required for this purpose, and the preparation and publica- 
tion of the resulting maps and data: Provided, That in carrying out 
the provisions of this act the President is authorized to utilize the 
services and facilities or such agency or agencies of the Government 
as now exist, or may hereafter be created, and to allot to them (in 
addition to and not in substitution for other funds available to such 
agencies under other appropriations or from other sources) funds 
from the appropriation berein authorized, or from such appropriation 
or appropriations as may hereafter be made for the purpose of this 
act. 

Sec. 2. That the agencies which may be engaged in carrying out 
the provisions of this act are authorized to enter into cooperative 
agreements with and to receive funds made available by any State 
or civic subdivision for the purpose of expediting the completion of 
the mapping within its borders. 

Src. 3. The sum of $950,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to be available until the 30th day of June, 1926, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this act, both in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere as the President may deem essential and 
proper. 

Approved. February 27, 1925. 


There is some question as to its effectiveness, because of sec- 
tion 3, but there is no dispute as to what was the purpose of 
the Temple bill. The purpose of the Temple bill was to ex- 
pedite the completion of the topographic survey through more 
extensive cooperation of the States and municipalities with the 
Federal Government, and it is the policy of this committee to 
carry out the purpose of the Temple bill. [Applause.] And, 
more than that, the estimate that came to Congress from the 
Budget did carry out very- substantially the purpose of the 
Temple bill, and the bill reported to you here did so, There 
is a great deal of misapprehension, as is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing from a letter to me from M. M. Leighton, chief of the 
Illinois Geological Survey: 

I respectfully call attention to the disconcerting action of the 
Director of the Budget in ignoring the provisions of the Temple bill 
(H. R. 4522), “An act to provide for the completion of the topo- 
graphic survey of the United States,” which was passed by Congress 
in the sixty-eighth session. 

This bill provides for a cooperative agreement between the Federal 
and State Governments whereby the topographic mapping of the United 
States may be completed at the end of 20 years. As is set forth in 
the hearings of the bill (H. R. 4522), page 45, a program of appro- 
priations for 20 years was proposed, beginning with an appropriation 
of $950,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1926, of which the 
sum of $750,000 is to be appropriated to the United States Geological 
Survey for topographic mapping and $200,000 to the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for the necessary primary control. 

By the act of the Director of the Budget in recommending the sum 
of only $477,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1926, the ap- 
propriation is reduced approximately 50 per cent, and the topographic 
mapping program of Congress is virtually nullified in this, the very 
first year of the application of the Temple bill. 


The Temple bill did contain a provision calling for an ap- 
propriation of $950,000 for this purpose for 1926. The actual 
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appropriation so far made for the topographic survey for 1926 
is a little over $290,574, and the bill before you, as recom- 
mended by the Budget, carries $362,200 for that purpose. There- 
fore the idea is being given out that the Congress and the 
Budget is violating the purpose of the Temple bill and its pro- 
visions because we have not gone up to some such figure as 
$950,000 for 1927. The idea is being given out that we have 
not carried out the purpose of the Temple bill. But the fact 
is the Temple bill is being complied with as fully as feasible. 
For the last three or four years this committee has examined 
Dr. George Otis Smith, the head of the survey, very carefully 
so as to ascertain how much money would be contributed by 
the States for this purpose, and we have sought each year to 
give him enough money to meet their contributions. The item 
under consideration covers some exclusively Federal projects 
also, but our policy has been to match fully all State funds 
and to give those State projects the preference. For the year 
1926, the current year, we did appropriate as much for that 
purpose, we supposed, as was necessary to meet the estimate of 
the Geological Survey as to how much State money there would 
be. If the Geological Survey had allocated the 1926 appro- 
priation in accordance with the understanding with our com- 
mittee they would only be about $20,000 short this year, as the 
case stands to-day, and that because the State moneys came 
in to a greater degree than was expected a year ago. But at 
least $40,000 we expected would be used for the State projects 
has gone to the exclusively Federal. For the year 1927, the 
year now before us, the estimates sent to this Congress by the 
Budget is sufficient to take care of all the money that will be 
contributed, as was expected by the Geological Survey in De- 
cember, by the States for this purpose. There is sufficient, 
substantially, in the bill before you to meet the full amount 
that is now expected from the States. It is not the belief of 
this committee that we should appropriate on a 100 per cent 
basis to carry on this work. For many years this work has 
been cooperative on at least a 50-50 basis, and we do not be- 
lieve that policy should now be changed and that it should be a 
100 per cent Federal proposition where before it was only a 
50 per cent proposition, I do not understand that the Temple 
bill was passed upon any theory that there should be any 
change in that regard. . 

Suppose we had appropriated $950,000 for 1926? What 
would we haye accomplished? Nothing whatever, because the 
bureau could not have used the money, for two reasons: First, 
funds were not available from the States to match the Federal 
contribution except to the extent of about $350,000, so that as 
to the remaining $600,000 of the $950,000 there was no avail- 
able money from the States to match it. Second, if there had 
been money available to match it, they could not have gotten 
the necessary men to do the work. Such men have to be 
especially trained for a very technical work, and those men 
can not be secured in a hurry in such a great number. 

I have taken up this matter with Dr. George Otis Smith 
and with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] 
because of the great interest that is manifest in the House 
and the great interest manifested in the country as to the car- 
rying out of the Temple Act. As I say, I took up the matter 
with Dr. George Otis Smith, and after some conversations 
with him, in order to establish the facts, I wrote him a letter 
on January 6 setting forth the facts as I understand them, and 
I have his confirmation of them under that same date. Doctor 
Smith now estimates that $381,250 is all the States can be 
depended upon to contribute in 1927, and that to meet that 
$366,200 will be required in this appropriation. The bill before 
you carries $362,200, which is a very substantial compliance 
with the need estimated by the head of the Geological Survey. 

Of course, there are some engineers in the country who in 
their enthusiasm for this would like us to hang up an appro-, 
priation of $900,000, eyen if they knew it could not be used; 
they would like to have that much of an appropriation as a 
spur to induce State legislatures to appropriate the money. 
But we have enough trouble in holding down the total of the 
Budget and in taking care of absolutely essential needs with- 
out padding it with fictitious paper appropriations. 

I am glad to say*that we hope, through an amendment to 
the bill, to be able to take care of the thing in a very liberal 
fashion, and in a fashion that will be satisfactory to Doctor 
Temple, father of the bill, and to the Geological Survey, so 
far as this work in cooperation with the States is concerned. 

Further, I would like to say that it is the feeling of the cor- 
mittee that this work should be carried on as rapidly as the 
States will cooperate, manifesting their cooperation by actually 
producing the money, not in any spasmodic fashion, but in a 
steadily increasing amount if the interest of the States proves 
real and continuing. In a letter to me January 5, 1926. Dr. 
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George Otis Smith confirms niy understanding as to the eo- 
operative basis of the Temple Act, saying: 


If the Temple Act is to be put into force by means of supplemental 
appropriations, I regard the restriction of their expenditure to co- 
operative mapping projects as in accord with the spirit of the act. 
It has been the idea from the start that the completion of the map- 
ping of each State could be expedited by at least half of the ex- 
pense being met from State funds, and the planning of the whole 
project had that In view. Of course, this does not meet all the needs 
for topographic mapping, since the military program of the General 
Staff may require surveys where State cooperation is not available 
and the mapping of the national forests and other parts of the public 
domain is urgently needed for strictly Federal purposes. Other 
Government departments also make specific requests for topographic 
surveys from time to time. 

As regards cooperative State funds for 1927, I have no change 
to offer now in the forecast made, I believe, when I appeared before 
your committee—-namely, $381,250. 


My further correspondence with Doctor Smith follows: 


Jaxvary 6, 1926, 
Hon. GEORGE Oris SMITH, 
Directoy United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear DOCTOR SMITH : As a result of our conference this morning 
concerning the work to be carried forward under the Temple bill and 
otherwise in 1926 and 1927 in connection with topographic surveys by 
the Federal Government in cooperation with States and municipalities, 
it is my understanding that the following are the facts: 

That the work thus carried on in cooperation with the States and 
municipalities has been understood by you and by our subcommittee 
to have the preference over purely Federal work in recent years. Indi- 
eating this in your statement before our committee in connection with 
the 1926 Interior Department appropriation bill, you stated: The 
policy of meeting as far as possible all State cooperation offered is 
being followed, thereby accomplishing nearly double the amount of 
work that could be done with the Federal appropriation alone.” 

The committee has for the past three or four years gone with spe- 
cial care into the question of the amount of money which would be 
available from State and municipal sources for such cooperation, and 
have thoroughly indicated its interest in meeting such contributions. 
In 1923 the amount of Federal money allotted from the topographic 
survey appropriation for such cooperation was $297,897; in 1924 it 
was $315,295; in 1925 it was $328,200. Certainly this committee had 
a right to expect that In 1926 at least $328,200, if not more, would 
be allocated from this appropriation for State cooperation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, as you now advise me, only $290,574 has been so allotted. 
You further advise me that $363,824 is the amount that would be re- 
quired the current year to fully meet the State cooperation, or $73,300 
more than is available under the present allocation of the current 
appropriation. 

For 1927 you state that $362,200 is the amount that may be reason- 
ably expected to be necessary to fully meet State cooperation. I under- 
stand that due to the uncertainty of future action by the States this 
can not be accurately stated, but the figure given is the one which you 
had in mind at the time you appeared before our committee in connec- 
tion with the 1925 bill, and which is as accurate a statement as you 
feel you can make at this time. You stated at the time of our hearing 
that the State cooperation funds would amount to $381,250, and you 
still feel that is the best estimate you can make. Inasmuch as not all 
of the money expended by the Federal Government in cooperation is on 
a dollar for dollar basis, the amount of the Federal appropriation does 
not have to be as much as $381,250. It appears from this that if your 
own allocation for 1926 is permitted to stand, instead of an allocation 
in accordance with the expectation of the committee, and if your own 
program for 1927 is permitted to stand with the allocation of $362,200 
for cooperation with the States, an additional appropriation of $73,300 
for 1926 and assurance that $362,200 will actually be held available 
dor this purpose in 1927 will fully match all State and municipal con- 
tributions that can be depended upon in 1926 and 1927. 

It would seem, therefore, under the facts presented” to me by you 
that if the item for topographic surveys in the pending 1927 Interior 
Department appropriation bill were amended to read as follows that the 
purposes of the Temple Act for 1926 and 1927 would be fully met: 

“For topographic surveys in various portions of the United States, 
including lands in national forests, $525,000, of which amount not to 
exceed $300,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended in cooperation with States or municipalities except upon the 
basis of the State or municipality bearing all of the expense incident 
thereto in excess of such an amount as is necessary for the Geological 
Survey to perform its share of standard topographic suryeys, such share 
of the Geological Survey in no case exceeding 50 per cent: Provided 
further, That $445,500 of this amount shall be ayailable only for such 
cooperation with States or municipalities, and of this $73,300 shall be 
immediately available.” 
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You will understand that this letter is not to be taken as com- 
mitting me in any way to support of such an increased appropriation, 
but is only for the purpose of placing my understanding of the facts 
definitely before you for your confirmation, so that I may be sure of 
presenting the question with absolute accuracy to my subcommittee. 

Thanking you for your cooperation in this matter, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
Lours C. Cramton, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GEOLOGICAL Survey, 
Washington, January 6, 1926. 
Hon. Louis C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In reply to your letter of to-day; 

In allotting the $445,000 presented to the Budget as the exact 
equivalent of the current appropriation for topographic surveys, I 
stated that $862,200 of Federal funds was needed to meet State coop- 
eration, and I repeated this figure last month to your committee, as 
stated in your letter. That amount I now find should be $366,200 to 
meet the $381,250 of State funds that I believe can be depended upon 
in 1927, 

On this basis, the final proviso in the amended item, as suggested 
in your letter, should read $439,500, and the total, $516,000, with the 
limitation for personal services in the District of Columbia placed at 
$300,000, 

This amendment would then provide funds sufficient to fully meet 
the State cooperation already accepted in 1926 and the amount re- 
ported to you as expected for 1927, and so meets the expected needs 
under the Temple Act for these two years, 

I trust that the above statement serves your purpose in confirming 
your understanding, there being only the simple change of $4,000 from 
my former statement as quoted by you. 

Yours cordially, 
Guo, Oris SMITH, Director, 


RECLAMATION 


The matter of irrigation and reclamation has had special 
attention in the debate on this bill. I regret that there is 
not time to go into some details as fully as I would like to 10 
into them and as, perhaps, some Members of the House would 
like to have me do. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stumons] in a dis- 
cussion of the bill discussed at length the attitude of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and especially the Director of Recla- 
mation, concerning the North Platte project, and criticized 
their position as to certain matters. I have a statement 
from Doctor Mead replying to some discussion of his posi- 
tion which I will insert in the Recorp instead of taking the 
time to discuss it now. 

The statement is as follows; 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, January 7, 1926. 
Hon. Lovis C. CRAMTON, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0, 

Dran Mr. CRAMTON: I prepared a memorandum in reply to Mr, 
Simmons's statements and handed duplicates to the Secretary asking 
him to send one to you. 

The statistics at the outset of my statement show the appalling 
financial situation of that project. They not only did not pay last 
year on the North Platte project, but are not paying this year. It 
seemed necessary to show by quotation that Mr. Simmons's argument 
misstated my position. 

Very truly yours, 
ELwoop Meap, Commissioner. 


— 


Memorandum on comments of Representative Simmons, pages 1543- 
1551, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for January 5 


As far as the North Platte project is concerned, the United States 
has been looked upon and used as a credit agency, ‘The arrears of 
payments are so large as to be a menace to its solvency. The amounts 
uncollected for construction and operation and maintenance assess- 
ments aggregate the huge total of $1,931,690, and the payments 
which became due in December, 1925, will increase this sum to more 
than two and one-half million dollars. 

As of November 30, 1925, the amounts uncollected for the five- 
year period 1920-1924 were $574,251 for operation and maintenance 
charges, and $1,254,986 for construction charges, or a total of 
$1,829,287. 

The interstate division, which is the one with which the United 
States is endeavoring to negotiate a contract, has failed to pay the 
United States $1,682,567 for construction charges and operation 
and maintenance expenses. 
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Relief was granted this project under the act of May 9, 1924 
(48 Stat. 116), amounting to $751,044, on construction charges, 
and $455,872 on operation and maintenance, or a total of $1,206,916, 
which is the largest amount of relief granted any project under that 
act. 

Mr. Simmons refers to isolated parts of the testimony, but ignores 
the matter appearing on pages 92 and 93 of the record, which makes 
it clear that Doctor Mead and the committee—at least certain 
members of St, particularly Mr. HaypeN—did not agree with the 
interpretation then placed by Mr. Stunoxs upon certain provisions 
of the bill. Mr. HAYDEN emphasizes the point that joint or colle» 
tive liability should be required, referring in this connection to <he 
contract with the Salt River Valley Association, which expressly pro- 
vides for such joint liability. 

Mr. Simmons does not correctly interpret the testimony of Doctor 
Mead, on pages 80, 81, 121, and elsewhere. This discussion relates 
entirely to classification or reclassification of land. Doctor Mead 
was asked whether or not, in his opinion, land could be classified in 
such a way that the construction charge on that land could be in- 
creased, to which reply was made that it could not be so increased 
without the consent of the landowner affected. Throughout the tes- 
timony of Doctor Mead this was the opinion expressed by him. 

It is the opinion to which he still adheres. Theres has never been 
demand or expectation that the construction charge on a particular 
tract of land would be increased without the consent of the land- 
owner as the result of classification or reclassification, This testi- 
mony all had reference to section 5 of the bill then before the com- 
mittee (now subsection F of section 4, act of December 5, 1924). No 
mention whatever was made in this connection of joint liability, and 
Doctor Mead did not at that time have this in mind. Mr. Simmons, 
however, connects it with the matter of joint liability, which he dis- 
cusses under section 7 of the bill. The question of joint ability has 
nothing whatever to do with classification or the fixing of different 
construction charges against different classes of land. So far as joint 
liability is concerned, the construction charges would remaln basically 
the same. Each shareholder in the association, or water-right appli- 
cant, will be required to bear his proportionate share of assessments 
necessary to meet any deficit created by defaulting shareholders or 
applicants. This is precisely what is done at the present time under 
the contracts with the Salt River Water Users’ Association and the 
association on the Orland project. That this was well known to the 
committee is shown by the following appearing on pages 92 and 93 
of the hearings: 

“Mr, Haypex, Let me finish. On all new projects you would adopt 
this plan, and on all existing projects, where there is a contract for 
a payment on a different basis, the Secretary is authorized upon Te- 
quest to amend the contract? 

“Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

“Mr. Haypps. That would leave it within the discretion of the 
water users on any existing project to accept or reject the plan as 
it might appear to be to their interest? 

“Mr, Mean. That is correct, and that is not understood, In some 
cases they think it would be mandatory upon an existing contract to 
accept this if it is passed, which is not the case. It rests with the 
people on the project. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Suppose we organize a district; in that case 

Mr. Mrab. It would be the action of the district. 

“Mr. Simmons. Right there. Your idea is that section 7, so far as 
existing objects is concerned, shall be optional with each unit bolder? 

Mr. Map. I think it will be optional with the unit. 

“Mr. Surmons. In our North Platte project the unit holders have 
individual contracts, and you would extend this relief to the unit 
holder, so that if one wanted to come under the provisions of the Dill 
he could come under, and if the one next to him did not want to come 
under the provisions of the bill he could stay out? 

Mr. MEAD. If there was a situation of that kind, yes. 
believe a situation of that kind would arise. 

Mr. Simmons. You would not object to so amending this bill that 
it would cover that situation if it did arise? 

“Mr. Mean. No. 

“Mr, HAYDEN, I think the committee would object, for the reason 
that the theory has been that there are serious disadvantages in deal- 
ing with individual Water users, and the tendency has been Wherever 
possible to encourage the organization of irrigation. districts or haying 
incorporated water users’ associations, which is practically the same 
thing, so that there might be just the one contract between the or- 
ganization and the Government for payment and binding them indi- 
vidually and collectively to make the payment. 

“In the Salt River project we have that kind of an arrangement 
now. There is a payment to be made of some $600,000, and Governor 
Campbell told me the other day there were delinquencies of $38,000 
from individual water users which the water users of the project as 
a whole had to pick up and pay in on the due date regardless of 
whether the others had paid it or not. The Government got its 
money in full at the time it was due, which is of great advantage to 
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the United States, and it seems to me if we are to extend the benefits 
of this relief, that accompanying the offer there should be the require- 
ment that you shall organize a district plan and do business as a 
unit with the Government. You should not open up the Jaw so that 
one man can have one system of payment and another man another 
system of payment, which would inevitably lead to confusion. 

“Mr. Simmons. Take these projects where the report shows there 
is a loss to the Government. Some of the lands under that project 
are capable of paying out. Under your theory you would pick up 
their loss. Take on my own project—I do not know what lands that 
refers to, but they show a probable loss to the Government of $600,000 
on the North Platte project. Now the lands capable of paying out 
are not now obligated to pay that money back to the Government, but 
on your theory, if you force them into a district and force a joint 
and individual obligation, the district will then have to go out and 
pick up that $600,000 and pay it to the Government. 

“Mr. HAYDEN, It just comes back to a question of dollars and cents 
to the great majority of water users in that district. Is it worth more 
to them to accept a basis of payment of 5 per cent of their gross 
production on that project, probably extending their time of payment 
for a larger sum of money, a sum increased by $600,000, than it is 
for them to stand on existing contracts? If they can figure out as 
a matter of dollars and cents that they had better assume that addi- 
tional sum to take care of the lands that have fallen down, they will 
do it. If they do not figure that, they will not. 

“Mr, Simmons. Take the other end of it, is it better for the lands 
that can pay out to pay out, or for the Government to take an attitude 
that it will force them to lose all their money? - 

“Mr. HAYDEN, This is a new deal. You can handle the situation 
in a different way if you want to. You can change the limits of the 
district.” i 

Mr, SIMMONS is in error when he states, as reported on page 165 
of the record, the demand is now made that the water users assume 
in addition to their present obligations, the payment of $600,000, which 
Doctor Mead as a member of the fact finders’ committee, reported as a 
probable loss. No such demand has been made and there is no basis 
whatever for any such claim. All that has been demanded is that the 
association as a whole assume the obligations of making payment in 
accordance with the present contracts of the water users. This is the 
only kind of a contract which could now be executed. Contract could 
not properly be made on the assumption that Congress will in the 
future authorize a reduction of this indebtedness. It was the recom- 
mendation of the fact finders that the charges against unproduc- 
tive lands be remitted and it is the present hope and expectation of 
Doctor Mead that this will be authorized by Congress. If so the 
charges against worthless and unproductive land will be eliminated, but 
the association should assume the joint liability of making payments 
against the productive land. The classification of land recently made 
under the direction of the Board of Survey and Adjustments shows 
that in the interstate division there were found to be only 532 acres 
of class 6 lands which were permanently unproductive. There were 
found to be 25,399 acres of land classified as No. 5, regarded as tempo- 
rarily unproductive. The discussion of Mr. Simmons leaves the im- 
pression that he believes payment is demanded on land classified as 
unproductive, which is not a correct statement of conditions. It has 
been and is the practice of the bureau to suspend charges against areas 
temporarily unproductive. This has been provided for in all contracts 
made and regulations promulgated. 

The discussion of Mr. Srarmoxs implies that the question of joint 
liability is something entirely new so far as the North Platte project 
is concerned. In this he entirely ignores the contract with the North 
Platte Valley Water Users’ Association, dated April 25, 1906, articles 
4 and 5 of which are quoted as follows: 

Fourth. That the payments for the water rights to be issued to the 
shareholders of said association, under the provisions of said act of 
Congress, shall be divided into not less than 10 annual payments, the 
first of which shall be payable when the water is first delivered from 
said works, or within a reasonable time thereafter, and after due 
notice thereof by the Secretary of the Interior to the association, and 
that the cost of said proposed irrigation works shall be apportioned 
equally per acre among those acquiring such rights. 

“Fifth. That the said water users’ association hereby guarantees the 
payments for that part of the cost of the irrigation works which shall 
be apportioned by the Secretary of the Interior to its shareholders, and 
will promptly levy calls or assessments therefor and for cost of mainte- 
nance and operation as may be assessed from year to year by the 
Secretary of the Interior and collect or require prompt payment thereof 
in such manner as the Secretary of the Interior may direct; that it 
will promptly pay the sums collected by it to the receiver of the local 
land office for the district in which said lands are situated; that it 
will promptly employ the means provided and authorized by the said 
articles of incorporation and by-laws for the enforcement of such col- 
lections, and will not change, alter, or amend its articles of incorpora- 
tion or by-laws in any manner whereby such means of collection, or 
the lien given to it by the shareholders to secure the payment thereof, 
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or of any assessments contemplated or authorized thereby, shall be 
impaired, diminished, or rendered less effective, without the consent of 
the Secretary of the Interior,” 

Mr. StuMmons states that Doctor Mead, in his testimony before the 
committee, stated that the execution of new contracts is optional with 
the water users and that the Secretary of the Interior has no discretion 
in this connection. This is not a correct statement of the testimony. 
It was stated by Doctor Mead that, in his opinion, the execution of 
contracts was optional with the water users, in that they could not be 
forced to abrogate their old contracts and many new ones; but nowhere 
is it stated that there is not also a like privilege on the part of the 
Secretary. The option is not wholly with the water user. The Secre- 
tary is merely authorized, in his discretion, to execute new contracts 
upon request of the water user. He is not directed to do this. This is 
the proper interpretation of Doctor Mead's testimony before the com- 
mittee, and it is the interpretation of the legal advisers of the bureau 
and of the Interior Department. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; but very briefly. I do not want to 
enter into a controversy. 

Mr. BLANTON, I am not going to have any controversy 
with the gentleman, but the gentleman is the only one who 
knows anything about this bill whom we have had a chance 
to question. The gentleman spoke of keeping within the Bud- 
get. On small matters I believe in the committee going out 
of the Budget, but the gentleman has put in an item of $400,000 
here for the Baker project. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to yield to the gentleman, but I 
can not yield for a discussion. I will state the policy of this 
committee in a nutshell, but I do not want to argue about it, 
because I have not the time. The position of the committee 
is just this: So far as the total of the bill is concerned, we 
are going to keep inside of the Budget figures, because the 
Budget program will never amount to anything unless it is 
loyally supported alike by the Executive and the Congress, and 
the Congress up to this time has had a splendid record in that 
regard, and we keep within the total as to this bill. We 
sometimes approve items not in the Budget or increase items 
and we sometimes cut out items approved by the Budget. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman’s committee did approve 
a $400,000 item that the Budget did not recommend. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; which the Budget was not asked by 
the Secretary of the Interior to make a recommendation upon 
for the Baker project in Oregon, which the chairman of the 
committee and one or two other members have visited and in- 
spected twice personally, and which I believe is at least equal 
to the others. 

Now, I can not yield further, and I hope the gentleman will 
not press me. 2 

Mr. BLANTON. I could ask the gentleman a very interest- 
ing question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, let us keep that until the discussion 
under the five-minute rule. 

The reclamation fund was created something over 20 years 
ago as a revolving fund for the development of the West. It 
was not created for the personal benefit of any individual or 
set of individuals, but for the development of the West, those 
great arid regions where Goyernment aid was held to be neces- 
sary by reason of the immensity of the projects under consid- 
eration, the fact that interstate rights came in or the fact that 
the Federal credit seemed to be necessary to initiate these great 
projects for the development of the West. It was created as a 
revolving fund; that is to say, these irrigation works were to 
be constructed by money that came from the sale of public 
lands, and later, money that came from royalties on mineral 
leases. The most money that now comes in does come from 
those leases rather than from sales of public lands. The works 
were to be built by the Government. Then the water user or 
the new settler was to come on and develop his land and make 
a home, and was to have 10 years, without interest, to repay 
the cost of construction, and naturally he was to pay the cost 
of operating the project and bringing the water to his farm 
each year. The law then was changed to make it 20 years, and 
then, finally, it was changed to an indefinite period, which I 
will discuss later. 

Under this policy a number of projects were built, until 
about two years ago the Secretary of the Interior declared 
that the policy was a failure, or words to that effect; that 
most of the projects were insolvent, and then there came a 
message to the Congress from the President accompanying 
the report of the fact finders, so-called, setting forth that 
$28,000,000 out of $150,000,000 that had been spent in this work 
must be wiped off the books and must be charged to profit and 
loss. 
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This House had always had its doubts about the wisdom of 
this policy. I am speaking of a majority of the Members 
of the House. In the first place only a small minority of the 
Members have had any personal contaet with the subject, have 
ever seen that alluring spectacle of sage brush on one side of 
the fence and alfalfa on the other. Most of us are from 
districts that have no direct contact with the problem, and the 
Hon. James R. Mann, who was the greatest infiuence in the 
House when I came to Congress and for a number of years 
afterwards, I remember very well always shrugged his shoul- 
ders at the idea of there being any reimbursement of the 
moneys the Government was expending, and I think most of 
us were influenced by that and came to feel there was some 
question about the wisdom of the policy. 

So far as I am concerned I am frank to say that since I 
have had responsibilities in connection with appropriations and 
realizing the importance of this matter to the West, I have 
endeavored to visit and to study these problems on the 
ground, have visited nearly all of the projects one or more 
times, and realize fully that reclamation is not fairly to be 
called, as a national policy, a failure. I believe it has proven 
it can succeed, and I believe it is a desirable policy for the 
country to continue. [Applause.] I believe, and I have found 
in the West, it seems to me, a majority sentiment in favor of 
this attitude, that those who seek to have that policy continued 
under conditions that will permit a complete success are the 
best friends of reclamation, rather than those who through 
the pressure of local interest or the selfish attitude of water 
users here and there are insisting upon conditions being con- 
tinued that for 20 years have helped to create such a condi- 
tion as has heretofore been denominated failure. 

There were some lessons we ought to have learned from 
20 years’ experience. Necessarily, we would not do everything 
right the first time, and we ought now to take advantage of 
the lessons of 20 years and steer our course in the future to 
avoid those things that have threatened wreck heretofore. 
The first lesson to be drawn from the story of the past is that 
these projects ought to be selected and administered on a 
basis of merit rather than of politics. [Applause.] You can not 
select, sitting here in Congress, projects with the greatest of 
wisdom; but in the past many projects were selected and 
initiated just because some Senator or some Congressman 
pressed for them and were not selected upon their merits. 

Some have said to me, “ You are from Michigan; what busi- 
ness is this of yours? There is not any need for your 
stressing economy in these appropriations, because they come 
from the reclamation fund, and the State of Michigan does 
not care about that. It does not affect your taxes.” I am inter- 
ested for two reasons, and every Member here is interested for 
two reasons, in the most wise, businesslike, and successful 
administration of the reclamation fund. First, I have seen, 
on most of these projects, they wisely do not use anything but 
Michigan automobiles, and I have seen numbers of them out 
there, and I realize that Michigan is interested in whatever 
helps to build up other sections of the country. [Applause.] 

We must look at things not from a local point of view but. 
from a national point of view. Granting that the money does 
not come from the Treasury, granting that it does not affect 
taxes that we pay in Michigan, you must remember that it is a 
trust fund, set aside for a specific purpose, and any man ought 
to administer a trust fund more carefully than he would ad- 
minister his own money. [Applause.] We have no right to 
take action that will permit the dissipation and destruction of 
the reclamation fund. 

Now, inasmuch as I may not get to it again, my friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. Siuuors] emphasized that there is danger of 
the department not carrying into effect a certain policy. He 
has emphasized this interest at least in the indefinite time of 
payment. Remember this, that it is a revolying fund, and it 
will only serve as it does revolve. It was to be paid first in 
10 years without interest, and then 20 years without interest, 
and in the legislation which is now the law these new projects 
shall be paid each year at the rate of 5 per cent on the gross 
crop returns. Doctor Mead did favor that, felt that in theory 
it had something to commend it, but after some experience he 
admits it is impracticable to fairly administer. 

Leaving that aside, as to the new projects now proposed, we 
asked Doctor Mead how long it would be before the money 
would come back to the reclamation fund if we built the 
projects under the 5 per cent provision, and his reply in each 
case was that it would be from 75 to 138 years before the 
money came back to the reclamation fund, and all that time 
without interest. If it is trne that they can not pay back this 
money in less than 75 years, the reclamation policy will not 
survive 75 years. The fund then ceases to revolve. A fund 
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that only comes back in 75 or 135 years will not come back— 
it is frozen. I wish we could bring in legislation to get away 
from the 5 per cent provisſon. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I haye not much time 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. As one opposed to the 5 per 
cent provision, will the gentleman tell the House who recom- 
mended the plan? 


Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know. I bhaye heard some state- 


ments one way and the other, but we will let it stand at that. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It was recommended to 
Congress 

Mr. CRAMTON. By the fact finding commission. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON.. I really ought not to yield, I have so 
little time. s 

Mr. SIMMONS, I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he 
would advise the House whether or not that legislation he re- 
fers to was approved by the President of the United States? 
Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, the President of the United States has 
to approve every bill, every appropriation bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Was it not approved before Congress passed 
it? Was it not passed at his request? ` 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know; I guarantee that you would 
not get any word of approyal out of the President for it to-day, 
and there are very few men from the West on the floor who 
will approve it to-day. But we ought not to be quibbling about 
who approved this or who approved that or who suggested this 
thing and who suggested that. We ought to figure out what is 
best and wise to do to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. For a very brief question. 

Mr. WINTER. Is it not true that under the 5 per cent pro- 
vision while some projects might take 75 or 125 years a num- 
ber will not take more than 20 years? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am talking about the five projects in- 
itiated a year ago, and the shortest time given by Doctor 
Mead was 75 years. I will further say that that legislation 
was so wisely drawn that the district has an option, and that 
any district that can pay it in 20 years will not exercise the 
option, but those who can not pay in less than 75 years will 
exercise the option—just as it was in one project, which I 
will not name, where they have considerable fruit cultivation 
and the production would shorten the time; they have been 
trying to get the bureau to give them the 5 per cent on all 
except the fruit land, and on that they want the 20 years. 

In May, 1924, it was said that the policy of reclamation was 
not a success, and then in the deficiency act of 1924, in May 
of that year, there was inserted in the act a provision for five 
new projects, only one of which had been approved by any 
agency outside of Congress, and no one of which had been 
the subject of a hearing before any committee of Congress. 
There was also put in this new legislation that I refer to, 
which could not get a majority of the votes of the Members 
from the pnblic-land States if it came before the House to-day, 

When the estimates came before us a year ago for the build- 
ing of those five projects that had been initiated in that po- 
litical manner, our committee was confronted with this prob- 
lem, and we were confronted again this year with the same 
problem, and you are confronted now with the same problem, 
and you gentlemen who come from these States have the same 
problem; that is, that there could be one of three things done 
with the building of those fiye projects. The total amount 
involved in the building of those five projects was about 
$50,000,000. It is not a minor matter, but involves a large sum 
of money. But there is more involved than that. If recla- 
mation is a wise policy, if the successful building and develop- 
ment of those projects is a wise thing to seek, then there is 
much more inyolyed. There is all of the good that is going 
to come to great areas in the West from the suecessful opera- 
tion of the funds where heretofore there has been so much of 
heart-breaking lack of success. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
man yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What amount is in the recla- 
mation fund now, if the gentleman has those figures in mind? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There will be available in the fund on the 
ist of next July $12,269,000. The bill carries appropriations of 
$7,706,000 and reappropriations of $4,563,000, or a total of some- 
thing over $12,000,000. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. So that if this 5 per cent plan 
were carried out, almost 50 per cent of the available funds now 
on hand will be tied up for the 75 years to 138 years. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; eventually. Of course this fund gets 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


accruals from the leasing acts constantly, but there will be 
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$50,000,000 tied up for from 75 years to 138 years if that 5 per 
cent plan is permitted to operate. The amount available in 
the fund and the total of appropriations and reappropriations 
here proposed is stated as follows by Doctor Mead. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, January 6, 1926, 
Hon. Lovis C. Cramton, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Interior Department, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My pear Mr. Cramton: In response to your telephone request of 
yesterday I have made an estimate of the probable amount which 
would be authorized for expenditure by the Bureau of Reclamation 
during the fiscal year if the Interior Department appropriation bill 
as now proposed would become law. Statement in detail by projects 
is inclosed. 

The amounts estimated as available under proposed authorizations 
for the expenditure of unexpended balances, as in the cases of Salt 
Lake Basin, Owyhee, Spanish Springs, ete., are more or less problemati- 
cal, depending upon the rapidity with which the special provisions of 
the appropriation act for the fiscal year 1926 are met. 

Very truly yours, 
ELWoop Muab, Commissioner. 

(Inclosure 15397.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THN INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 


(Appropriations, fiscal year 1927) 


Estimated total authorized for expenditure, based on draft of proposed 
bill submitted with Mr. Cramton’s letter of December 29, 1925 


Amount 
fied 


Sun RI xe 
| Lower Yellowsto 
North Platte 


Do 
Montana-North Dakota. 
Nebraska- Wyoming 
Naas 2 
Do. 


8 Mi 
Oregon-Callfornia 
Oregon- Idaho 


Total from recla- 508, 000 |12, 209, 000 


mation fund. 


—— — — 


There were three options before us then and now: First, we 
could just appropriate the money and pay no attention to 
whether it was being appropriated under conditions that 
would insure its wise expenditure. 

Mr. LHAVITT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me complete this statement. As to 
each of those five projects, we asked Doctor Mead, the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, in November, 1924, whether under 
the law as it stood then, taking into account this deficiency 
act that was soon to be a law, including that, he considered 
that those projects were feasible, and he said that with the 
law as it stood those projects were not feasible. Mr. Chair- 
man, notwithstanding the danger signals from the experience 
of the past, notwithstanding the warning from the administra- 
tive department, we could have gone ahead with the appro- 
priations with no attempt to safeguard them. That was the 
easy way and the wrong way. Secondly, we could have taken 
warning and haye stricken out the appropriations for those 
projects. We would have been justified not only by those 
warnings but by the fact that the Secretary of Agriculture at 
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that time said that there was more land producing farm crops 
than was necessary, and that it was undesirable to increase 
the farm products. Not only did Secretary Wallace then be- 
lieye that, but to-day Secretary Jardine and Secretary Work 
say the same things. We would have been justified, but we 
realized the tremendous pressure back of these projects, and 
it seemed to us wise to do the third thing. We approved the 


appropriations, but we sought to surround their expenditure |. 


not with general legislation, for that is not within our prov- 
ince, but with provisions relating alone to these appropriations 
and that would insure their success. To those provisions I 
want now to refer. First I yield to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. LEAVITT]. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Would it not be a little more complete, 
with respect to the 5 per cent repayment plan, instead of say- 
ing that it would be 75 to 138 years for which that fund would 
be tied up, to include a statement that a part of it would 
begin to come back within a very brief time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, I think everybody understands that 
there would be 5 per cent each year. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to my friend for a question. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am very much interested in the 
observation which the gentleman just made, that agriculture is 
supposed to be in a bad condition now by reason of a surplus. 
How does it happen to be a sound Government policy, when 
agriculture is in that situation, to expend the public money 
to put greater competition into the field against those who are 
already not making money in that business? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture both say it is not good policy. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think the agricultural prod- 
ucts from irrigated lands represent only a very small per- 
centage of the production of crops in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes of my time to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thank the gentleman from Oklahoma. 
Without being diverted too much into an argument about 
that, I might make this observation. I do not entirely sub- 
seribe to that doctrine, so far as these particular sections are 
concerned. In many cases they meet a need that does not 
come in competition with other sections of the country. No- 
body thinks that the development of the iceburg-lettuce industry 
in the Imperial Valley comes in competition with general farm- 
ing. It has found a new market. It does not come in compe- 
tition with other sections. e 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I did not mean to indicate antag- 
onism, but I thought there ought to be a little fuller explana- 
tion now. 

Mr. LEAVITT, Mr. WINTER, and Mr. SIMMONS rose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am sorry, gentlemen, that I can not yield, 
but I have just so much time. When I get through with the 
statement I desire to make I shall be very glad to yield then if 
I have the time. Here is what we sought to do as safeguards. 
I think the biggest desire of the gentlemen who come from 
these States, who are most concerned, is to have these projects 
built under conditions that will insure their success, and there 
are some things to be done which, if they are not done before 
you expend the money, never can be done. We just ask that 
these things be considered on their merits. First, we provide 
for the creation of an irrigation district, so that the Govern- 
ment will do business with the district instead of with a great 
many individuals, and I do not think anybody objects to that. 
Next, we provide for the limitation of the price at which land 
shall be sold to the settler. 

The purpose of the reclamation fund is to develop the West 
through bringing men onto the soil who will till the soil and 
make their homes there and own the land. This, as I think I 
have said before in this House, is the oustanding justification of 
this policy. To have men on the soil tilling the soil they own 
and where they have their homes is an end greatly to be de- 
sired. They are the best bulwark against bolshevism and 
communism. The Government loans this money without inter- 
est for a long period. Originally it was intended that it would 
be public-owned land. Senator Clark said, when they passed 
the bill, that over 90 per cent of it would be public-owned 
land. As a matter of fact, 53 per cent of it to-day is private- 
owned land, and in most of the projects now proposed nearly 
all of it is private-owned land. 

Now, what does that mean? The history of the past shows 
that human nature runs true to form. When a man owns 
land and the Government comes along and improves a project, 
the owner of the land sells the land at the highest price he 
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can get and capitalizes the enthusiastic expectations of the 
settler as to how much he will get out of the soil, and the 
greater the expectations of the proposed settler as to what he 
will get out of the soil the higher the price the owner will 
charge; and the fact that the settler is not going to pay 
interest on the water-right cost makes it possible for the owner 
of the land to charge so much more for it. 

Buying the land at a high speculative price, payable in a 
short term of years with high interest rate, the settler took 
on burdens that made it impossible to pay his obligations to 
the Goyernment for the water rights. I have known as much 
as $100 per acre to be charged for raw sage-brush land not 
worth over $10. So the owner of the land, it is believed, 
should come to a contract and agreement to the effect that 
there must be an appraisal of the land without reference to 
the construction of the project, and the price at which such 
lands are sold be subject to approval of the department. I 
have not heard any criticism of that here, and I shall not take 
any longer time on it. 

The third provision was this: For State cooperation. Doctor 
Mead emphasized it to the legislative committee and he did 
also to our committee, declaring that it was not sufficient to 
put these settlers on the land, but there must be some provi- 
sion made for proper credit facilities for them. There must 
be money available at a low rate of interest for leveling the 
soil preparatory to irrigation and construction of buildings, 
and so forth. I have never been able to go as far as Doctor 
Mead as to these requirements. I believe that pioneering 
always will appeal to a certain quality of men. It will always 
involve hardship. It can not be otherwise. You must not 
expect to make this too easy. The experience that has been 
had on these projects shows that these men, however, do need 
better credit facilities than the men generally have received 
on these projects. 

Ten per cent on money needed for the development of the 
dairy herd and otherwise has been the means of breaking the 
back of the settler. A bill has been introduced by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Winter] to meet that situation, pro- 
viding for the loaning of money to these settlers from the 
reclamation fund. A certain amount is to be loaned. That 
bill was favorably reported to the House by the legislative com- 
mittee. It passed the Senate but was recalled, and it never 
came back to us. 

There are three objections to that money being used from 
the reclamation fund. In the first place, as a Federal proposi- 
tion the Federal Government does enough in building the works 
and getting the water on the land. Secondly, there is too 
much long-range administration and too much chance to 
play politics in this thing when the Federal Government does 
it; and thirdly, each State will insist upon having the same 
line of credit on these projects, The amount granted in one 
State will be demanded by other States, although the condi- 
tions may be entirely different on different projects. Credit 
improperly extended is a curse and not a help, while properly 
given it may mean the margin between success and failure. 
I have been impressed by the need of some proyision for credit 
of this kind, and so our committee has put in a provision 
which was suggested by the law of the State of Washington. 
There was there a land settlement act for the development of 
land in that State and a fund whereby money could be loaned 
to the settlers on that land. We provided with respect to the 
Kittitas project last year that there must be an assumption of 
responsibility by the State for financing the settler. A con- 
tract has been made. Although there was a good deal of re- 
luctance on the part of the governor of that State, he finally 
did sign a contract which has now been executed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by which the State enters into this con- 
tract with a local corporation organized for that purpose, 
with $300,000 at its disposal, for the purpose of loaning money 
to those settlers. It was said it could not be done, but it has 
been done, and work on the Kittitas is going forward and 
under very favorable auspices. 

In the other States the thing has not been worked out yet; 
and so the items in the bill now before us have to do with the 
Vale, Owyhee, and Baker projects in Oregon, the Sun River in 
Montana, and Spanish Springs in Nevada. We have sought a 
provision to this effect: 

That no part of the sum provided for herein shall be expended for 
construction purposes until a contract or contracts shall have been 
executed between the United States and the State or States wherein 
said projects are situated, whereby such State or States shall assume 
the duty and responsibility of promoting the development and settle- 
ment of the division after completion, the securing, selecting, and 
financing of settlers to enable the purchase of the required livestock, 
equipment, and supplies, and the improvement of the lands to render 
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them habitable and productive. In each such case the State, or a 
corporation duly organized for that purpose, shall provide the funds 
necessary for this purpose and shall conduct operations in a manner 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior. 


It may not be in the most effective language, but I will state 
what the committee purposes by it. If the corporation pro- 
vides the funds, the State does not have to provide the funds. 
It seems to me that is clear enough, It is not intended that 
the States necessarily will have a financial obligation. But 
we want them to have some moral obligation. We want them 
to feel that they are tied up with the success of these projects. 
These States have much at stake in this matter. At a meeting 
in which the Governor of Montana was present I suggested 
that the Federal Government has its dollars tied up in these 
projects, but that the State of Montana has a large part of its 
agricultural future dependent upon their success. The State 
of Montana is interested in having a proper safeguard about 
these appropriations. More than that, there is an illustration 
of that afforded in that State on the Milk River project, which 
has three givisions, 

One of them is just about a dead one; on the second one 
there are some signs of life, but the best one of the three is 
one where the Government has done the least for the people on 
the project and where they are doing the most, the Chinook 
division. All we have done is to bring the water to the land. 
They have built their own laterals, and they owe the money 
now. They are paying interest on the bonds issued to cover 
that cost. But notwithstanding that, notwithstanding that the 
natural advantages of the Chinook division are no better than 
on the Malta or Glasgow divisions, they are not only paying 
interest on bonds issued to cover the cost of the construction 
of their laterals but they have had a corporation formed for the 
purpose of aiding the settlers on that project. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRAMTON. I am obliged to yield, as I have referred to 
the gentleman's district, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is it not true that that corporation is formed 
to finance those settlers without any contract between the State 
and the Government? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 
their own. 

Mr. LEAVITT. And should not this be said, that if the con- 
stitution of the State of Montana will not allow the State to 
enter into such a contract, the need could properly be met by a 
similar corporation on the Sun River project? 


It was a voluntary move of 
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Mr, CRAMTON. The only place is the Chinook division, 
where, as I say, the Federal Government has done the least and 
the settlers the most, 

Mr. LEAVITT, That does not answer the question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Now, the gentleman from Montana feels 
that the constitution of the State of Montana will not permit 
them to act under this provision, but I can not agree with 
him at all. There is no financial obligation required on the 
part of the State and that was not our intention. It may 
be that the gentleman from Montana can, in due time, sug- 
gest language, if there is any ambiguity in the present one, 
which will improve the language of the present provision 
and still accomplish what is important. But what we have 
sought to do is to tie the State up so that there will be at 
least a moral interest and that they will be bound to assist 
in the promotion. However, we are willing to leave the way 
open so that the local corporation will finance it. I think 
there is great advantage in the local corporation handling 
it instead of the State. I am satisfied that on the Kittitas 
project the corporation is formed in good faith. The people 
there think it is going to be desirable and it will be adminis- 
tered by business men in a businesslike way, much as a bank 
would loan money, except that the element of profit will be 
eliminated and the money will be loaned at a low rate of 
interest, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Would it not be proper to insert there that 
such a corporation has been offered on the Sun River project? 

Mr, CRAMTON. I am not sure as to whether the form in 
which that has been offered is effective or not. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The form will conform to what is needed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let us summarize the Montana situation 
as to Federal irrigation projects, The State of Montana has 
a pretty big interest in irrigation. The State of Montana has 
four reclamation projects and five Indian irrigation projects, 
The Federal construction costs there already haye run to over 
$25,000,000. That is the amount which has already been spent 
in Montana, and only $670,000 has been repaid. They are 
delinquent on a large part of the cost of operation and main- 
tenance. There is a tremendous acreage now for which water 
is available in Montana and on which there are no settlers. 
The following tabulation demonstrates that Montana has not 
been neglected in our spending but that a little safeguarding 
is needed now. 


Construction costs 


Montana: 
ier 


Operation and maintenance 


Unused 8 


when com- 
pleted 
32, 538 32, 538 
64, 800 145, 190 
57, 160 113, 840 
58, 000 59, 349 


13, 124. 500 

Fort Peck. 6, 047. 22, . 152,000 

Blackfeet _ 204, 121. 21, 107, 500 

CHOW ot ila ey 1, 971, 333. 01 889, 671. $ 54. 63, 228 
Total Montana, including 

Lower Te llowstone 24, 953, 858. 98 669, 519. 51 5, 005, 748 16 1,417, 293.32 | 11,087,318, 87 798, 145 


Dry farmed, 9,060. + Dry farmed, 42,060, 
There are conditions which impressed us as we have come in 
contact with them that it is time there was some business 
policy adopted in connection with this matter of reclamation. 
The State of Montana, under its former governor, Governor 
Dixon, in literature that is still distributed, welcomes in- 
vestors and home settlers, and says to the settler: 


To every effort we pledge the assistance of every public agency. 


We welcome that assistance. 

The gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavitt] knows I have 
discussed this matter on the Sun River project. I discussed it 
at a very representative gathering when there were present 
not only Governor Erickson and influential business men from 
neighboring cities but a pretty good representation of the set- 
tlers on that project. He knows that the men present at that 
meeting were enthusiastically in favor of the safeguards we 
are trying to put around the future development of that proj- 
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3 Dry farmed, 18,710. 


ect. However, this should be said, that at that time the ques- 
tion was not an issue as to the old part of the project but only 
as to the new part. 

Mr. LEAVITT, I would like to ask this question, if it is 
not true that I agreed at the meeting to which the gentleman 
has referred that there should be proper restrictions? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It has been my understanding of the gen- 
tleman’s position—and I think he fully understands my views; 
he has heard me make enough speeches on the subject, and 
I thought I had an understanding of his views. I had the 
belief that the gentleman from Montana was one who was 
concerned about the future rather than the immediate pres- 
ent; that he was not so much concerned about the spending of 
several millions of dollars in his district and in his State as 
he was in the future success of the project after its construc- 
tion, and I had supposed he had pretty general sympathy with 
what we are trying to do. As I have already said, if it should 
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appear that there is an ambiguity here which can be corrected, 
and it should be corrected, I think he will find the committee 
not averse to it. 

In my judgment there can be nothing in this that would te 
in conflict with the State constitution of Montana because 
that has to do with a financial obligation being entered into 
by the State, and we do not contemplate the necessity of such 
a thing. If a corporation is being worked out in Great Falls 
and is one that will be sufficient I am sure the project would 
go forward. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I want to make it plain that I have not 
changed my viewpoint in any way as to the need of safe- 
guarding future development, but I want to ask this question, 
as to whether or not, if it is developed that there is a doubt 
about the authority of the governor, or any other official of 
the State of Montana at this time—and without the action of 
the legislature, which does not meet for a year or so—to enter 
into the contract required, and a corporation of the kind that 
will be satisfactory to the Department of the Interior can be 
formed, that will be sufficient, 

Mr, CRAMTON. I will say this, without going into those 
details too much, that what is necessary to be done to insure 
the success of these projects in the future, I think, ought to be 
done even if i: should involve a few months of delay. In view 
of the fact that the State of Montana has many, many thou- 
sand acres of land open to settlement on private and public 
pee no great harm can come if gentlemen are willing to 
ook, as I have assumed the gentleman from Montana is will- 
ing, to the final result. 

I do not want to go further into the question of what the 
authority of the governor just now is, but if he lacks the 
necessary authority the State legislature ought to give it to 
him, and I think the people of the State of Montana would 
approve that. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I understand the gentleman is anxious for 
suggestions 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know that I have gone that strong, 
I will say to the gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SINNOTT. And I also understand the gentleman's posi- 
tion to be that it is not his idea the State will advance the 
funds. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not my idea the State should be re- 
quired to. I feel this way 

Mr. SINNOTT. Just in that connection—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will pardon me, I feel 
this is a great business proposition. It is not a thing that 
can be worked out here by 435 men year after year on the floor 
of the House. I believe the administrative authorities of the 
Government ought to be given discretion. I do not believe we 
should pass legislation that ties them hand and foot. We ought 
to pass legislation that confers discretion upon them, and then 
we ought to expect to have men in these positions of sufficient 
capacity to exercise a wise discretion, and so this provision 
gives discretion for a contract with the governor by which the 
State assumes the responsibility or by which a local corpora- 
tion will assume the financial responsibility. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I refer to the language on page 68 and will 
ask the gentleman if he thinks that language is clear enough 
to carry out the gentleman's idea? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I wonder if the gentleman will not permit 
me to take that up a little later. I have already expressed my 
opinion ‘of it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. There is the language, “a contract or con- 
tracts shall haye been executed between the United States and 
the State or States,” and then skipping down to line 6 on page 
68, whereby such State or States shall assume the duty and 
responsibility of promoting the development and settlement 
of the projects,” and so forth, and leaving out the intervening 
language, “and financing.” It seems to me the State there 
assumes the duty and the responsibility of financing the settler. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am glad to have the opinion of the gen- 
tleman, but the intention is, and I think it is accomplished when 
we say that “in each such case —that is what is above re- 
ferred—“ the State or a corporation duly organized for that 
purpose shall provide the funds necessary for the purpose and 
shall conduct operations in a manner satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior.” 

Mr. SINNOTT. I assume the gentleman is willing to give 
further consideration later on to clearing up that ambiguity. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows I am always willing 
to give due consideration. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of Reclamation em- 
phasized the need of safeguards for the future of these new 
projects. 

The most difficult and exacting duty during the fiscal year of 
1925 has been the consideration of requests of water users on 
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Federal irrigation projects for deferment of payments due the 
Government, according to that report. 

Thousands of these requests were received. Many were en- 
titled to sympathetic consideration and received it. The defer- 
ments amounted in the aggregate to a large sum. The commis- 
sioner states, however, that there were other requests to 
approve which would abuse the Government's generosity. 
Requests from irrigators amply able to pay, from nonresident 
landowners whose farms are cultivated by tenants, and from 
those who openly oppose all payments to the Government, had 
to be refused; otherwise Federal reclamation should And would 
cease, 

During the last five years there has been a progzessive de- 
crease in payments made on certain projects, Delinquencies 
for that period amount to the staggering total of $8,500,000. 
Arrears in payments for 1924 alone amounted to more than 

The commissioner points out that the theory of Federal recla- 
mation is that it shall be self-supporting. The money spent to 
build irrigation works is to be returned to the Government, 
Water users are to pay all the costs of operation. This theory 
is not only sound but it is the only one under which the policy 
of Federal reclamation can be a fact. It has, however, encoun- 
tered obstacles that do not pertain to private enterprises and 
which have been increased by the general agricultural depres- 
sion of the past six years. 

Seven projects are a source of confidence and satisfaction, 
having paid more than 85 per cent of charges and assessments. 
Seventeen have paid more than half. The payments of the re- 
mainder are so inadequate and the morale of settlers on some 
is so low that measures to check this downward course toward 
insolyency are imperative. 

Insistence on payments has led to the collection this year of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that otherwise would not have 
been paid. Instead of discouraging the water users it has in- 
creased their confidence and has had a great influence in main- 
taining the morale of the administration of the bureau. 

Lands irrigated from Federal reclamation works in 1924 pro- 
duced crops worth nearly $110,000,000, an increase of $7,000,000 
over the previous year. On the projects proper 1,216,610 acres 
were cropped, the gross value of all crops being $66,488,560, or 
$54.65 per acre. Water was also supplied under Warren Act 
contracts to 889,640 acres, which produced crops having a gross 
value of $43,237,470, or $49.28 per acre. 

There have been many cases where we have given extensions 
of time for payments on these projects. The agricultural de- 
pression of the last few years was the occasion for some real 
necessity, but it has been my observation as I have visited 
these projects that one of the worst things we have done for 
them has been to have a belief grow up on the project that we 
would keep on extending and extending and finally wipe a 
great deal off the slate. I know of many cases where men 
wanted to pay their charges, but their neighbors dissuaded 
them, on the ground that it would make a bad precedent for the 
project. 

Finally, the report of the fact finders and the board of 
adjustment came in here yesterday, and it recommends that 
out of about $155,000,000 owing to the Government—not due, 
but owing—$37,000,000 shall be wiped off the slate. 

Why, if we could by passing that act actually put an end to 
this idea of wiping off the slate and giving extensions, it might 
be a good investment; but my judgment is that if this Congress 
passes that act for the destruction of $37,000,000 that belongs 
to the reclamation fund, it will only be one more invitation in 
our statute books to further reductions and further extensions. 
What is needed in the West on these projects to-day, when agri- 
culture is reviving, when conditions are improvying—what is 
needed more than anything else is to have it understood that 
the Government means business. A majority of the water 
users have the intention of dealing fairly with the Government 
and of paying their obligations. In many cases a large num- 
ber of them are deterred by the campaign that goes on among 
them by others. N 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield for just a short 
question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman does not believe, however, 
that eventually we will haye to mark off this $37,000,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My own observation, I would not venture 
to say, was better than that of this board. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What is the gentleman’s idea about that? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The board was a sort of ex parte affair. 
They went out for the purpose of finding what should be 
marked off. They gave more or less encouragement to dis- 
tricts to bring in their claim where districts had not had it in 
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mind to make much of a claim. In my judgment there are 
only two or three projects—and I think this is creditable to 
reclamation, and I think this is a statement friendly to 
reclamation—of all the projects now in operation, there are 
only two or three where there is any necessity for any change 
whatever. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. l 

Mr. LEAVITT. Has the gentleman read the report of this 
commission that was sent out? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I saw the statement that came in here 
yesterday, but I have not had time to read all of it. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Then the gentleman is making his state- 
ment in advance of reading what they have given as arguments 
regarding this matter? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, yes; but I know on a project in the 
gentleman's State the people most influential on the project 
said they were not concerned about what was going to be 
wiped off, but that when this committee came on the project 
they rather gave them some encouragement to think up some- 
thing, and I think that is going to be disastrous. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Was not this commission authorized by the 
Sixty-elghth Congress and sent out for this purpose, with the 
understanding that the matter must be acted on by Congress 
before it became effective? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know anything about any such 
understanding. I was not a party to it, and I do not know fiat 
Congress was, ) 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have only one minute, and I can not 
yield. I am sorry. 

The Department of the Interior under Secretary Work has 
gone into this matter with a great deal of interest and a great 
deal of thoroughness since he has been in office. Personally, I 
have not agreed with his program at all times. I have felt 
the appointment of the fact finders commission was simply a 
wholesale invitation to trouble and was a mistake, and, of 
course, the adjustment board simply continued that same pro- 
gram and was a mistake; but the campaign that the Secretary 
of the Interior has been carrying on of trying to instill into 
the people on these projects the idea that reclamation is a 
business policy and that they must do business with the Gov- 
ernment in a businesslike way, in the long run will prove the 
salvation of reclamation in this country. All that this com- 
mittee has done in this bill or in the bill of a year ago has 
been to cooperate with the administrative officials of the Goy- 
ernment in their attempt to bring about a business reform in 
this particular part of the Government's business. I thank you. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. General debate is closed and the Clerk 
will read. i 
The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill, and read to 
the bottom of page 4. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. On page 3, line 17, is the provision— 


not exceeding $500 shall be available for the payment of damages 
caused to private property by department motor vehicles. 


That would not pay the damages perhaps for one accident. 
My reason for calling this up is because of the experience we 
have all had on private bills. I think the responsibility of the 
Government for damage done to private property by any Gov- 
ernment-operated vehicle ought to be the same as the responsi- 
bility of a private individual. Why do you want to limit it to 
$500 for the total? It seems to me you might as well strike it 
out or limit it to $500 for any one accident. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The fund is not intended to take care of 
any large claim. This provision is designed to take care of 
small claims which might amount to $10 or $50. As to the 
wisdom of giving the department authority to settle large 
claims witheut any action of Congress, that is a matter I am in 
some doubt about, and I question whether the House would 
consent to placing any large appropriation in their hands for 
that purpose, and the authority would not be good for any- 
thing without an appropriation. 

Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman and I are in entire accord 
as to these claims. But it struck me when I read the bill that 
$500 would be a small amount to pay for claims that might 
arise in the 365 days of the year. If the gentleman would say 
that claims could be settled up to $500, it would be a wise 
provision and Congress would be relieved of a lot of unneces- 
sary work. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think we would have to increase the 
amount of appropriation. There has been no such suggestion 
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made by the department, and I do not know how many such 
claims there are, j 

Mr. BEGG. I am not going to offer any amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is apparent that under this appropria- 
tion only trivial accidents could be taken care of, while others 
will have to go through the Claims Committee. The appro- 
priation would have to be increased if we made provision to 
take care of any large accidents. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Reproducing plats of surveys: To enable the Commissioner of he 
General Land Office to continue to reproduce worn and defaced official 
plats of surveys on file and other plats constituting a part of the 
records of said office, to furnish local land offices with the same, and 
for reproducing by photolithography original plats of surveys pre- 
pared in public survey offices, $7,000. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. On page 9 it appears that the salary of the surveyor 
general has been increased from $6,000 to $7,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is-not a salary item at all. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, for expenses. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is for reproducing certain worn-out 
plats. They were given $5,000 a year for several years, and 
last year we gave them $6,000, and now we give them $7,000 
because they have such a large number of them that are 
in need of attention. The publie use of them is interfered 
with, and the records themselves are in danger by reason of 
their condition, so that we gave them the larger amount this 
year. 

Mr. BEGG. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Registers: For salaries and commissions of registers of district land 
offices, at not exceeding $8,000 per annum each, $110,000. 


Mr. EDWARDS, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Enwanps: Page 12, line 14, after the 
period on line 14, page 12, insert“ The Secretary of the Interior shall 
ascertain and make record of all land owned by the Government and 
keep records of same in the General Land Office in the Department of 
the Interior.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. I reserve a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is this; In the various branches of the Government there 
are lands that have been used for the service and are no longer 
needed. It is to get a record of those lands so that you can 
easily ascertain what lands are owned by the Government, 
For instance, in the Lighthouse Service there are a number 
of pieces of land that have been abandoned, as no longer 
needed. There are some in the War Department, and when 
you come to check up as to what the Government owns through- 
out the breadth of the country it is difficult to find out where 
they are and what they consist of. It is difficult to find out 
what department a certain piece of land that the Government 
owns is under. 

My idea is that there ought to be some definite, certain 
place at which and through which information can be at any 
time easily obtained as to what lands the Government actually 
owns. I think the Interior Department would be the place to 
keep the record. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon 
his point of order, because I am afraid it is subject to the point 
of order. If this provision is not put in the bill, I hope that 
some other provision now or later will be written into the law 
whereby we can keep up with the land that the Government 
owns. 

Digressing from the amendment and for the purpose of point- 
ing out what to my mind is a glaring wrong and injustice, I 
want to discuss this bill a few minutes. This bill carries 
appropriations of over $200,000,000. I do not wish to discuss 
all the items, but a few of them. Under the heading “ Bureau 
of Reclamation” there is appropriated in this bill from the 
“reclamation fund” the sum of $7,706,000, for reclamation, 
which is a scheme, as we all know, to put water on arid or 
semiarid lands in the western section of our country, and 
not a dime is carried for drainage. The obligation is just as 
strong on our Government to become committed to a policy 
of drainage as to irrigation. There is no more reason why 
the Government should put water on land to make it produce 
than to take water off of land to make it productive. Some 
might say that the question of drainage is local to the South. 
This is not the case. There is hardly a section of this great 
country in which drainage is not needed. There are millions 
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of acres of good land scattered all over this country that 
could be reclaimed and added to the wealth and producing 
power of this country if we would be broad enough to extend 
this reclamation policy to drainage. Many of our friends are 
frightened when we undertake to make the word “ reclamation ” 
mean to reclaim, whether by irrigation or drainage. I have 
no special fight on any of these numerous projects, for I take 
it they are all meritorious. The point I am raising is that 
those who have profited by the Government’s aid in irrigation 
have neyer proven themselves willing to join in a movement 
for drainage—for reclamation in the broad and proper sense. 
I have made up my mind never to vote a nickel to irrigation 
and reclamation projects until justice is done by the sections 
that are being denied help in drainage of low and wet lands. 

The drainage of the low and swamp lands will not only 
improve the lands, but will improve the health and will im- 
prove conditions for roads. With a comprehensive drainage 
policy, highways can be built in those sections and more than 
one good purpose served by the aid. 

The first item in this bill under the head of “ reclamation 
fund” is an appropriation of $30,000 for rubber boots. That 
would look more like an item for drainage than irrigation. 
At any rate it indicates they are going to wade into something. 
These lands are good providing the Goyernment puts water 
on them, and I presume worthless without it; and no good 
unless “ Uncle Samuel” continues to put water on them. In 
the case of lands to be drained, the seasons are good and 
after they are drained the seasons will keep them watered by 
natural rainfall. 

I haye introduced a bill asking for the appropriation of a 
million dollars for the purpose of investigating conditions as 
to the exact area needing drainage and calling for reports as 
to estimated cost and committing the Government to the 
policy of helping in drainage just the same as it helps in 
irrigation. It is all reclamation work. In the one case we 
reclaim by irrigation and in the other we reclaim by drainage, 
and in it there is just the same moral and governmental 
obligation that drainage as well as irrigation should be done 
and carried on by the Government. One shonld be treated 
just as fairly as the other. But, to my mind, it has always 
been a puzzle why western Representatives and Senators have 
been willing to take all that can be gotten from the National 


Government for their projects—for irrigation works in the 
West—and have not been willing to help other sections get 


their due in drainage. It has also been a puzzle to my mind 
why Representatives and Senators from States and sections 
needing drainage so badly, handicapped and retarded for the 
lack of it, should continue to frail along and support every 
Irrigation ditch, buy rubber boots and the like, running into 
the many millions each year, for these big western irrigation 
projects, when we can never get any help from the West on 
our drainage movement, which to the country as a whole in 
acres and economies is vastly more important and more worth 
while than the irrigation schemes. We are going to get some 
recognition on the drainage moyement, and the department 
and the Congress are going to construe “reclamation” to in- 
clude drainage before I ever support an appropriation that pro- 
vides for irrigation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the provision is subject to 
at least two points of order. One is that it is not germane 
to the part of the bill that we are now considering, and the 
second is that it is legislation. It would involve an uncertain 
amount of expense, which is not carried in the bill, and there 
might be a question as to the proper place to lodge such au- 
thority, if it were desirable to have it, all of which is legisla- 
tion and has nothing to do with the bill. I am obliged to 
make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order on 
two grounds. In the first place, it is not germane. The por- 
tion of the bill which we are now considering pertains to 
Indian affairs and Indian lands. The amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps] is general, pertaining to 
all lands, The second ground is that it is legislation and does 
not belong in the bill. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For payment of salaries of employees and other expenses of adver- 
tising and sale in connection with the further sales of unallotted lands 
and other tribal property belonging to any of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
including the advertising and sale of the land within the segregated 
coal and asphalt area of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, or of 
the surface thereof, as provided for in the act approved February 22, 
1921, entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
offer for sale remainder of the coal and asphalt deposits in segregated 
mineral land in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, State of. Okla- 
homa (41 Stat. L. p. 1107), and of the improvements thereon, which 
is hereby expressly authorized, and for other work necessary to a 
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final settlement of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes, $6,500, to 
be paid from the proceeds of sales of such tribal lands and property: 
Provided, That not to exceed $2,000 of such amount may be used in 
connection with the collection of rents of unallotted lands and tribal 
buildings: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to continue during the ensuing fiscal year the tribal 
and other schools among the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole 
Tribes from the tribal funds of those nations, within his discretion and 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe: Provided 
further, That for the current fiscal year money may be so expended 
from such tribal funds for equalization of allotments, per capita, and 
other payments authorized by law to individual members of the respec- 
tive tribes, tribal and other Indian schools under existing law, salaries 
and contingent expenses of the governor of the Chickasaw Nation and 
chief of the Choctaw Nation and one mining trustee for the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations at salaries at the rate heretofore paid and the 
chief of the Creek Nation at a salary not to exceed $600 per annum, 
and one attorney each for the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes em- 
ployed under contract approved by the President under existing law: 
Provided further, That the expenses of any of the above-named officials 
shall not exceed $1,500 per annum each for chiefs and governor except 
in the case of tribal attorneys, whose expenses shall be determined 
and limited by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, not to exceed 
$2,000: And provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby empowered, during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, to ex- 
pend funds of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole Nationa 
avaliable for school purposes under existing law for such repairs, 
improvements, or new buildings as he may deem essential for the 
proper conduct of the several schools of said tribes. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which T send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 19, line 15, strike out “ $1,500" and insert $2,500.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is presented 
as the result of an investigation by my colleague, and I accept 
the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman, I offer the fur- 
ther amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 19, Une 18, strike out the figures $2,000" and Insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $4,000.” 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, why is it going to take that 
much? That is twice as much as you had last year. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is the expense for the 
attorneys of the tribe. 

Mr. BEGG. Has the cost of traveling for attorneys increased 
100 per cent? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. The cost has increased on 
account of certain suits. They have certain suits in contem- 
plation of being brought. If the gentleman will recall, we 
authorized the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes—in fact, all of 
the Five Civilized Tribes—to bring suit in the Court of Claims 
against the Federal Government. Certain data has to be se- 
cured and gathered before those suits can be brought intelli- 
gently, and the chief of the tribe and the attorneys thought it 
was the duty of the tribe to present that to the attorneys who 
are to try the case in order that they might say to the attorneys 
just what suits shall be brought, and in addition to that we still 
have what is known as the McMurray case, in which exten- 
sive briefs have had to be filed by the attorneys for the tribe, 
costing, I think, something like $1,000. That involves the 
$2,000 in addition. 

Mr. BEGG. How does the gentleman get the idea that if this 
is increased to $4,000, it can be expended for the traveling ex- 
penses of attorneys in looking up old suits like the McMurray 
suit? The language specifically restricts the use of this money 
to the collection of rents. I do not see how the gentleman can 
use it if he gets the money. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Ohio confuses the language. This provision does not limit it 
to the collection of rents. 

Mr. BEGG. I may be entirely in error as to what is sought 
to be done, but I certainly understood the reading of the 
amendment by the Clerk to provide that, on page 18, line 19, 
we should strike out “$2,000” and insert “ $4,000.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is on page 19, which refers to the ex- 
penses of tribal attorneys. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I have nothing more to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
INDUSTRIAL ASSISTANCE AND ADVANCEMENT 


For the purposes of preserving living and growing timber on Indian 
reservations and allotments, and to educate Indians in the proper care 
of forests; for the employment of suitable persous as matrons to teach 
Indian women and girls housekeeping and other household duties, for 
necessary traveling expenses of such matrons, and for furnishing 
necessary equipments and supplies and renting quarters for them 
where necessary; for the conducting of experiments on Indian schoql 
or agency farms designed to test the possibilities of soll and climate 
in the cultivation of trees, grains, vegetables, cotton, and fruits, and 
for the employment of practical farmers and stockmen, in addition 
to the agency and school farmers now employed; for necessary travel- 
ing expenses of such farmers and stockmen and for furnishing neces- 
sary equipment and supplies for them; and for superintending and 
directing farming and stock raising among Indians, $402,000 : Pro- 
rided, That the foregoing shall not, as to timber, apply to the Me- 
nominee Indian Reservation in Wisconsin: Provided further, That not 
to exceed $20,000 of the amount herein appropriated may be used to 
conduct experiments on Indian school or agency farms to test the 
possibilities of soil and climate in the cultivation of trees, cotton, 
grain, vegetables, and fruits: Provided also, That the amounts paid 
to matrons, foresters, farmers, physicians, nurses, and other hospital 
employees, and stockmen provided for in this act shall not be included 
within the limitations on salaries and compensation of employees con- 
tained in the act of August 24, 1912. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. During the past summer the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Craton] and others forming a committee traveled 
throughout the West investigating Indian schools, and so forth. 
In this paragraph it will be noted that the Indian girls are 
supposed to learn something about housework, including iron- 
ing, the baking of bread, the sweeping of rooms, and the mak- 
ing of beds, and so forth, all those things which will fit those 
Indian girls for work in private homes when they graduate 
from the school, and assist them to improve the living condi- 
tions of their parents and others in their camp or the Indian 
neighbors or relatives living in their vicinity. It Will be in- 
teresting for this House to know that at these Indian schools 
to-day this is not done to the extent that it should be; that 
not enough stress is made upon this phase of their education 
because of the efficient manner in which the daily routine of 
these institutions is carried on. In the several departments 
of the Indian school are to be found bread-mixing machines, 
which will mix possibly 500 loaves of bread in a night; 
ironing machines; automatic dishwashers and everything of 
that sort which would tend to do just the opposite thing most 
required by the Indian girl to make her of the greatest service 
when she leaves the care of such splendid ‘schools as the Car- 
son Indian School in Nevada, supervised by the conscientious 
personnel of Mr. Snyder and his coworkers. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations having the bill in 
charge, has examined this school and knows of these things I 
speak. I want to say here that the Carson Indian School is 
one of the beauty spots of our State. Mr. Snyder has put a 
great deal of love in his work, and a spirit of loyalty permeates 
his entire staff. The improvements made are of a permanent 
nature and possess great beauty. During the summer the 
grounds surrounding the main buildings are beautified by land- 
scape gardening and a great variety of flowers. This school 
is, indeed. one of the show places of our State. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The per capita cost of maintenance of 
pupils in these Indian boarding schools is from $225 to $250 
a year, including board and medical attendance and instruc- 
tion and clothing, and that is made possible only by reason of 
the fact that the pupils, both boys and girls, do a great deal 
of work; the boys in connection with construction, where in 
some cases a whole building will be erected at no expense to 
‘the Goyernment outside the cost of the material and a very 
low supervision cost. 

I did not make a careful investigation of the point that the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ] speaks of, but I remem- 
ber that in one case 20,000 gallons of fruit and pickles was 
put up at no expense to the Government, the work being done 
by the girls in the school under the superyision of two women 
employees. 

I simply want to emphasize the fact that a great deal of the 
work is done by the girls in sewing and canning fruit, and 
80 forth. Now, whether it is desirable to have them do all the 
work, whether they must wash all the dishes and always bake 
the bread for a school of a thousand pupils each day, I am 
not sure that we should insist that the bureau go that far. 
The girl pupils are taught to make bread in the domestic- 
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seience school, and they are taught to sew in the domestic- 
science school. 

Mr. ARENTZ. This is simply in line with the other things 
that the Indian Department is doing, but it is but a half 
promise, and I would like to see it carry this work further 
to the end that the students graduating from these schools 
may be well trained, efficient, and capable. The reclamation 
work on most of the Indian reservations in Nevada is but 
half finished. More funds are required to complete them, so 
that the Indian’s land brought under cultivation may be first 
class in fact. The Indians should be better taken care of in re- 
spect to their reclamation works. In Nevada the ones I have 
observed have been allowed to fall to decay for lack of funds 
and the necessary engineering works never constructed. 

Mr. BUTLER. They can train themselves to wash dishes 
by hand. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I was with the committee 
about which the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ] speaks, 
and I made inquiries at several of these schools on Indian 
reservations in regard to the presence of bread-making ma- 
chines and well-equipped laundries. It occurred to me also 
that perhaps not enough attention was being given to the 
training of the girls in the art of making bread and doing the 
housework. I was told at every one of these schools that this 
machinery was required in order to make enough bread and in 
order to take care of the amount of laundry required to provide 
for the pupils. But I was told that, in addition, the personal 
training of these girls was being carried on in order that they 
might be taught how to take their places in their own homes 
or in other homes. I can not say how fully that is being 
carried out, but I do know that in talking to the matrons at 
at least two or three Indian schools I was given that assur- 
ance, because this same question had arisen in my mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For reimbursing Indians for livestock which may be hereafter de- 
stroyed on account of being infected with dourine or other contagious 
diseases, and for expenses in connection with the work of eradicating 
and preventing such diseases, to be expended under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, $8,000. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that paragraph for the purpose mainly of acquiring a little 
information. It seems to me it is a rather unusual proposi- 
tion to provide here on an appropriation bill for reimbursing 
Indians for livestock which may be hereafter destroyed on 
account of being infected with dourine or other contagious dis- 
eases, I would like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
in charge of this bill if the appropriations in these. paragraphs 
are authorized by existing law? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman must be misled by the word 
“hereafter.” It is not a legislative hereafter. It simply pro- 
vides that this appropriation is available for reimbursing In- 
dians for livestock hereafter destroyed. It does not apply to 
old cases that heretofore have accrued. It is my judgment that 
this is authorized by law. The Snyder Act gives the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs pretty wide authority in connection with the 
benefit and assistance to Indians in different ways, and 
especially in the way of “industrial assistance and advancement 
and general administration of Indian property.“ All that this 
does is in connection with the effort to eradicate dourine and 
other contagious diseases from liyestock among the Indians, 
and the purpose is the same purpose as that in view when we 
seek to eradicate those diseases from other stock, and also in 
the case of eradicating tuberculosis from other stock. It is in 
order to advance the well-being of the livestock. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say frankly to the gentleman that 
my interest in the matter was aroused by the peculiar phrase- 
ology you use here, because an ordinary reading of the language 
would indicate that you are providing for contagious diseases 
that might arise hereafter. If that interpretation is correct, I 
think the gentleman will agree with me that that is a some- 
what unusual procedure. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. Perhaps the gentleman has not the 
right understanding of what the word “ bereafter™ means in 


-this connection. 


This is an item that has been carried at least since. 1917. 
In 1917 it was $100,000; in 1918, $75,000; then it ran along at 
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$50,000, $40,000, $20,000, and so on down to the current year, 
when it was $10,000, It is now reduced to $8,000, so it is a 
vanishing proposition. I suppose in the beginning they wanted 
to be sure the money was only going to be used for any future 
trouble that might develop and not to pay up a lot of ancient 
claims. This is a matter which the gentleman from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Carrer] can probably better explain than myself. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. My recollection is that when 
this appropriation first went in this disease was raging over the 
country and had got among the Indians’ stock and was affect- 
ing the white men’s stock, so that it was a nuisance to every- 
body. My recollection is that the appropriation went in first 
as a deficiency appropriation, which probably accounts for the 
peculiar language used. My recollection is that the appropria- 
tion carried the words “heretofore” and “hereafter.” Then, 
afterwards, as the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
has suggested, it was continued and has been used, but the 
amount has been reduced each year. Now, I call attention to 
the fact, with reference to the provision being within the rules, 
that the last paragraph of the Snyder Act contains this 
language: 


And for general or incidental expenses in connection with the admin- 
istration of Indian affairs. 


Which is very broad language and seems to me would include 
this provision. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not want to press the objection. 
I was mainly rising for the purpose of securing some informa- 
tion; and if the chairman of the subcommittee is convinced it is 
authorized by law and is a necessary appropriation, I with- 
draw the reservation, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say to the gentleman from Alabama 
that what we seek is that it be used to pay for stock destroyed 
during the fiscal year 1927. That is what we have in mind. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I notice that while there is a decrease in the 
item just referred to there is quite a large increase, of 
something like $17,000 or $20,000, for industrial assistance to 
the Indians. Just why should there need be an increase 
there? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, the two items have no real 
connection. The one we have just had up is for the destruc- 
tion of livestock suffering from this particular disease, and 
we hope that emergency will some time pass. The item just 
before it, to which the gentleman refers, is an item for in- 
dustrial assistance to the Indians for advances. It makes 
it possible for the Indian Bureau to advance money to the 
Indians to be used in the purchase of seeds, animals, ma- 
chinery, tools, implements, and so on. They pay the money 
back, and it is a very encouraging proposition, that out of 
several million dollars heretofore advanced in that way some 
75 or 80 per cent has been repaid. It is one of the most 
beneficial items in the bill, so that the policy of this com- 
mittee has been to gradually increase the amount, and there 
is abundant need for its use. Out of $4,462,000 that has been 
advanced, $3,310,000 has actually been repaid. Now, we have 
put a little heavier burden on this paragraph. The last 
proviso of the paragraph permits the use of the money to 
assist Indians to take adyantage of the irrigation of their 
lands. We have spent millions in providing irrigation projects 
and they have available lands that are fertile, but especially 
on the northern reservations they are not using that water. 
Our idea here is that where an Indian has some interest and 
needs assistance we will help him get his land in shape 
through the use of this appropriation. 

Mr. HUDSON. Then, as I understand, this is a revolving 
fund? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not a revolving fund 

Mr. HUDSON. But the gentleman says it is reimbursed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It goes back into the Treasury. They can 
only use such amount as we appropriate, and then it is repaid 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. HUDSON. It is an appropriation from the general 
funds of the Government for the Indians, irrespective of their 
own financial condition; and if it is a fund which is reim- 
bursed it is a revolving fund. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This money goes to the Indians, and it is 
repaid by them. However, they do not repay it the same year; 
but it is money loaned to the Indians to be used in this way. 
And, as a matter of fact, as I have shown, they do repay it. 

Mr. LEAVITT. If the gentleman will yield, is it not true 
that this is the part of the bill which makes it possible to 
carry on all such constructive programs as the five-year agri- 
cultural program among the Blackfeet Indians and others who 
require the purchase of livestock, feed, and so on, in order to 
start them? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; and it is very urgent. I want to 
call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that this was 
urged upon us by some of the agency superintendents, and that 
the use of this money in this way may greatly aid in having 
the Indians use lands now under irrigation. 

Mr. LEAVITT. To my mind, this is the most important 
and valuable clause in the bill, so far as the Indians are 
concerned. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Irrigation district 2: Walker River Reservation, Nev., $4,500; West- 
ern Shoshone Reservation, Idaho and Ney., $1,500; Shivwits, Utah, 
$300, 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there has been 
no ruling or agreement as to the units after which amend- 
ments shall be offered, but the usual procedure will be fol- 
lowed of offering amendments or making motions to strike out 
at the close of respective paragraphs, and the Chair will so 
hold unless there is objection. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nevada offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Anzvrz: On page 25, line 6, strike out 
the figures “ $4,500" and insert “$10,000, $5,500 of which is to be 
used for the investigation of a dam site to increase the efliciency of the 
existing reclamation works.” 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, in 1859 a certain filing was 
made on the Walker River for waters to irrigate lands which 
would be included in a reservation for the Paiute Indians 
located at the head of Walker Lake and mouth or lower 
stretches of the Walker River. The total amount of tillable 
land on the Walker River Reservation at the present time is 
approximately 10,000 acres, according to report of the commit- 
tee which has this bill under consideration. There is actually, 
according to best authority, water filings to supply the needs of 
a maximům of 5,900 acres. According to the report of this 
committee there is now under cultivation through irrigation by 
avaters of the Walker River 2,600 acres. There is actually but 
1,600 acres cultivated. 

In the year 1923 the amount of snow on the high Sierras 
was insufficient to supply the needs of the ordinary run-off on 
the Walker River. The water, such as did run off during the 
short period of flood time, lasted but a short time, so that dur- 
ing the irrigating season, which begins about the Ist of April 
and continues until the 15th of September, there was insuffi- 
cient water to meet the needs of the white settlers comprising 
about 125,000 acres, and an insufficient amount in the river to 
reach the intake of the Walker River Indian land headgates or 
ditches. 

At that time, because of this water shortage, which all 
settlers—white and Indian—experienced, a complaint was 
made to the Indian Bureau that the white settlers were tak- 
ing all the water, when, in fact, the water did not exist in 
the river. The result of this low water or lack of water re- 
sulted in a very low production of alfalfa hay on the reserva- 
tion. A suit was brought against the Walker River irriga- 
tion district by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs through 
the attorneys of the Interior Department and the Department 
of Justice. 

Last summer this suit reached the point where a stipulation 
was demanded by the Federal attorney, Mr. Springmyer. 
Since that time this stipulation has been held in abeyance 
because it was impossible to get hundreds of water users on 
the Walker River together so that the attorneys could reach 
some agreement among themselves and have authority to act. 

Since coming to Washington I have taken this matter up 
with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with the Secretary 
of the Interior, with the several legal bureaus of the Interior 
Department, with Mr. Dyer, who handles the water cases for 
the Department of Justice, with Mr. Parmenter, the Assistant 
Attorney General, who handles these cases, and with the 
Attorney General himself; and three weeks ago it was agreed 
between the attorneys for the Walker River irrigation dis- 
trict and the attorneys representing the Department of Jus- 
tice that the stipulation would be held up and that a con- 
ference would be held in Washington, and it gives me great 
pleasure to say that the Indian Bureau has in all respects and 
in all regards cooperated to the fullest extent with me in 
trying to bring about a conference, with the result that ou 
the 18th to the 21st of January a conference between the 
water users’ attorneys will be held in the Secretary of the 
Interior's office or in the Attorney General's office. Present at 
this conference will be the Secretary of the Interior, the Com- 
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missioner of Indlan Affairs, the Assistant Attorney General, 
Mr. Parmenter, and the Attorney General himself, with the 
result that instead of a long-drawn-out lawsuit costing prob- 
ably $75,000 or $80,000. we will have 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nevada 
has expired. : 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may continue for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, which I do not intend to do, the gentleman thinks he can 
complete his statement in that time? 

Mr. ARPNTZ. Yes; I will not ask for any further time. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ARENTZ. We hope to bring about by this conference 
a settlement of this question which is harassing both to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and to the settlers on the 
Walker River. 

In presenting this to the Attorney General and to the 
Secretary of the Interior it was necessary to go into the history 
of the Indian lands on the Walker River Reservation, the 
amount of tillable land on this reservation, the amount of 
land now under cultivation, the amount of land under culti- 
vation on the Walker River outside of the Indian reservation, 
the amount of water obtainable for those lands previous to 
water storage, and the amount of water now available since 
the voting of $980,000 worth of bonds for the completion of 
two reservoirs, comprising a total of 90,000 acre-feet. 

The thing which I wish to bring to the attention of the 
chairman of this committee is the fact that if all the water 
that has been filed on by the Government for these Inidans on 
the Walker River was allowed to pass through the white set- 
tlers' land and go to Schurz, which is the point where the 
Indians are located, {t would not be more than sufficient to 
allow a small trickling stream to go into the canals of the 
Indians during the months of August and September, when the 
water is most needed. The thing that we will ultimately have 
to do, regardless of whether the suit is settled here in Wash- 
ington or is settled according to the decision in the Winter 
case in Montana, will be the construction of a diversion dam 
on the Walker River near the point of divergence of the Walker 
River waters for the Indian lands; and I am introducing this 
amendment with the idea of bringing to the attention of the 
chairman of the committee the necessity of such a diversion 
dam; and to-day I would like to see this amendment adopted, 
but if that is not possible I would like to see the chairman of 
this committee give the matter the attention it deserves. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the hearing before our com- 
mittee sustains the idea that these Indians do need more 
water. The hearing sets forth some of their disasters of last 
year. Mr. Reed, in his statement before our committee, said, 
“We are badly mixed up with the State of Nevada on water 
rights,” and refers to the suit pending, and says that the 
Indians will not get a satisfactory water supply until the 
lawsuit is settled; and, of course, the progress the gentleman 
from Nevada refers to would be very desirable. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Nevada provides 
for $5,500 to be used for investigation purposes, solely, in con- 
nection with a desired additional supply through the erection 
of a dam. 

The matter of the survey investigation in connection with 
the dam would seem not to be desirable to make an appro- 
priation at this time, not until we can go over the matter with 
the Indian Office and haye a thorough consideration of it. 
It is very possible that when we get to this point the top- 
heavy service in Washington, which my friend has criticized, 
might be able to take care of the inyestigation without a new 
appropriation for it. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I have the highest regard for the Indian 
Department and those persons associated with it. They are 
doing much good among the Indians, and I think it would be a 
wonderful thing if Mr. Reed, who has only been once on the 
Walker River, would go there and look into this situation of 
the Indians. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would not seem to be necessary to have 
an amendment 

Mr. ARENTZ: Mr. Chairman, as long as I have succeeded 
in getting the attention of the chairman drawn to this, I will 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is withdrawn, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For construction of the Coolidge Dam across the canyon of the 
Gila River near San Carlos, Ariz., as authorized by the act of June 
7, 1924 (43 Stat. L., pp. 475, 476), and under the terms and con- 
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ditions of, and reimbursable as provided in, sald act, the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation for this purpose for the fiscal year 1926 
is reappropriated and made available for the fiscal year 1927: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the money herein reappropriated shall be 
available in the fiscal years 1926 or 1927 for relocation of the rail- 
road right of way. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I think I should make a 
statement in regard to this before any amendment is offered. 
Congress authorized the construction of the Coolidge Dam in 
connection with the San Carlos Reservoir in Arizona. There 
was appropriated $500,000 for the current year. There was a 
Budget estimate before the committee of $450,000 for 1927. 
The action of the committee does not make any new appropria- 
tion as recommended by the Budget, but it does provide for the 
reappropriation of the unexpended appropriation which the 
Budget did not deal with. 

Because of the delay in getting the project organized and 
various conditions complied with not much of the money is 
being spent, and in fact it is expected that $375,000 will re- 
main available on the Ist of July. That, it seems, would take 
care of the necessary construction item in the early part of the 
work, except the cost or expenses of relocating the railroad 
right of way. That expense will be a considerable amount. 
Negotiations as to the division of that expense between the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. and the Government have been 
under way for some time. The committee is impressed by the 
fact that the relocation of the right of way is to be of some 
benefit to the railroad company by some shortening of their 
line and the elimination of grade. 

In addition to that, there is the benefit to the company re- 
sulting from the development of this important project. Under 
similar circumstances, for instance in the Baker project in 
Oregon and some other cases, there has been a division of ex- 

between the railroads and the Government. It seemed 
to the committee, in connection with the San Carlos project, 
that there should be a very large part of that expense borne by 
the railroad company. Negotiations are under way making it ` 
appear that very likely a reasonable adjustment can be worked 
out. 

It should appear that it was the idea of the committee that 
it would be unwise to appropriate money for the expense of 
relocating the right of way until Congress can know what 
the division of expense is, so that if there should be an unsatis- 
factory division of expenses, one that did not appeal to Con- 
gress as just and right to the water users, we could withhold 
the appropriation. On the other hand, if the division did 
appeal to Congress, there would be opportunity to consider 
before Congress adjourns a further appropriation to carry it 
into effect. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I want to say that it has been said that it 
would be impossible to get bids for the construction of the dam 
unless the entire amount is first appropriated by Congress. 
Will the gentleman be kind enough to state the usual rule for 
public work? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In connection with irrigation projects. it is 
not usual to make the appropriation for the full cost. For 
instance, in the Owyhee project, in which $17,000,000 may be 
involved, we only appropriated a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars. There has been one eyil heretofore in the construction 
of irrigation projects, that they have dribbled the appropria- 
tions too much. The gentleman remembers the action of our 
committee in connection with the construction of the canal 
leading to the Pima Reservation, where we went above the 
Budget estimate in order to provide enough for the economical 
unit of construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It seems to us that after we once start on 
one of these projects we should proceed at the rate most eco- 
nomical and not in driblets, though, of course, we can not 
expect to do it all in one year. We should provide enough to 
have the work progress as rapidly as is economical. Before 
we start construction, however, everything should be in order. 

Mr. COLTON. Has actual construction work on this project 
commenced ? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Some expenditure has heen made on con- 
struction work in respect to roads leading up to the dam site, 
but no actual work on the dam itself, as I understand it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. This is the only way that we have of asking any 
questions of the chairman of the subcommittee in charge of the 
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bill. He does not have time in his 40 minutes to yield to us, 
although he is yery courteous, and I am one of his best friends 
in this House. I am not criticizing him for it, but I did want 
to ask him some questions about the policy of the Committee on 
Appropriations, which incidentally affects the policy of the 
House, of which all of us are honorary Members at least. 
When is it to be a proper action on the part of the Committee 
on Appropriations to exceed the Budget recommendations? Is 
it when the chairman of the subcommittee sees fit to do it, is 
it when the committee itself sees fit to do it, or is it when the 
membership of the House sees fit to do it? 

I am one of those who believe in the Budget. I voted for it. 
I voted to have the recommendations of the President's Budget 
here to guide us. I believe we ought to follow them, but I be- 
lieve we ought to have a policy upon which the entire member- 
ship can rely at all times. The chairman has just admitted 
that, with respect to the reappropriation of the amounts in the 
last item read, the Budget has not recommended it. Did not 
the chairman admit that? I was trying to ask him a question 
when he was discussing the bill, but he did not have time to 
answer me. I wanted to ask him what policy he pursued when 
he allowed this $400,000 Baker project from Oregon to be put 
back into the bill, when the Budget had not recommended it. 
Understand, I am not fighting the Baker project. That would 
be the last thing that I would do, I want it known to our 
friends, the gentlemen from the West. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I am with the gentleman on the Baker 
project. 

Mr. SINNOTT. They did not take up that for this specific 
reason 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I do not want the gentleman to take up 
my time when I am already with him. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Just one minute. The gentleman does not 
want to mislead the House. They took that up because they 
were specifically requested to reconsider it by the Secretary 
of the Interior. f 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, but they were not requested to con- 
sider it by the Budget. General Lord is the President’s man- 
ager of this proposition, and be sent in no recommendation for 
the Appropriations Committee to reappropriate between 
$400,000 and $500,000 on this Baker project. 

Mr, SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; if I can get about two minutes more 
time. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The Secretary did not present it to the 
Budget, because he wished the Congress to reconsider the 
matter. He was advised by the Attorney General to lay the 
matter before Congress for such action as it may deem proper. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell you what is the matter. It 
is simply this: When our affable colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
CrAMTon] goes out to Oregon and visits there, and our friend 
from Oregon [Mr. Stnnorr] and his constituents—I was about 
to say wined him, but of course they did not do that—when 
they dined him and made him feel good-natured, he told them 
that when he got back to frame the Interior appropriation bill 
he was going to give them the Baker project of $400,000, 
whether General Lord approved of it or not. 

Mr. SINNOTT. After a visit to Oregon I marvel at the 
moderation the gentleman from Michigan has shown, [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. What I protest about is this: This should 
not be a one-man Congress. It ought to be a Congress of all 
Members, and there ought to be a policy here, when it is neces- 
sary to exceed the Budget, to have it done as the wisdom and 
judgment of the entire membership. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
when the gentleman speaks of its being a one-man Congress, 
does he refer to the nights when private bills are considered, 
and he makes most of the objections? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, that is a time when objections are 
in order to back up the Budget and save the President’s pro- 
gram of economy. It is to effect economy that I object to 
certain bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas that he proceed for two minutes more? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am prepared to make response to the 
gentleman's question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask the gentleman not to do it in my 
time, 
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Mr. CRAMTON. But I have no time myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can get time. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me say this in conclusion, I am not fighting the 
irrigation projects. I believe in irrigation. The only hope of 
the western country is the reclamation of these arid lands. 


‘I am with these western men on that, but let us take the 


gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Winter] who spoke here yes- 
terday so ably and who so ably represents his State. He has 
some new projects out there which are meritorious and de- 
serving of the consideration of this Congress, but do you 
think that he could get them in this bill over the Budget 
when the Budget has not recommended them? No; he could 
not do it, because, forsooth, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has not yet personally visited these particular proj- 
ects in Wyoming. He has not been dined out there, as 
he was in Oregon on the Baker project. He did go out to 
Oregon, and he did visit the Baker project, and, forsooth, he 
is in favor of it. [Laughter.] If the gentleman from Wyom- 
ing had gotten him out to Wyoming and he had dined there, 
he might have been in favor of the new project in Wyoming. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words, whatever they were. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I feel that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON) would modify his remarks, know- 
ing his fairness and friendliness, if he knew this is true, that 
the gentleman from Michigan, since he had this bill in charge, 
has thought it to be his duty to the committee, as the gentle- 
man says, to go on the reservations and see them; and with 
respect to the many reservations and projects that I have 
visited, on no occasion haye I yet made any promise on the 
ground. 

Next, I would like to call as witnesses some gentlemen who 
have projects that I have visited. As to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Leavirr], I have visited a number of his proj- 
ects, and he feels that he did not get all he wanted in re- 
sponse, The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. WINTER], if he 
will speak, as I know he would be willing to if he were here 
at this moment, went with me over the Frannie division, and 
this bill provides shutting up the Frannie division for 15 
months. The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Arenrz], sitting 
here at my right, says I was a guest of his and that he did not 
get all that he wished. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Les. } 

Mr. LEAVITT. Does the gentleman recall criticizing the 
gentieman from Montana because he did not have fried 
chicken when he was there? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. There may have been one such occasion. 
But seriously I will say this as to the policy: The departments 
make their requests and the Budget investigates, and the 
Budget is directed by the President to keep within a certain 
total, and they send their estimates here. The policy of the 
committee has been, since there was a Budget established, to 
keep the total of our appropriations below the Budget total. 

Now, when it comes to particular items the House has before 
it the total; the subcommittee has before it the total; and 
the full committee has before it the total; and so all of us, the 
subcommittee, and the full committee, and the House, and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], have the right to con- 
sider each item on its merits, making occasionally a cut and 
occasionally an increase, as deemed wise to us; but in all cases 
when we have a Budget system, if we are to have one that is 
worth anything, our duty is to see to it that the total be kept 
within the Budget totai. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, our colleague from New 
Mexico [Mr. Morrow] has a most meritorious project, the Red 
Bluff project. Has the gentleman from Michigan visited it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not been able to visit every project 
that had not been passed upon by the Budget. But I will 
say this: That the gentleman from Michigan will not support 
any request for an appropriation, whether approved or not 
approved, by the Budget that does not appeal to him as a wise 
expenditure of money; and if he is lacking in information as to 
the wisdom of an expenditure, he is not going to favor it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you not found it advisable to make 
these? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have visited the Red Bluff project in New 
Mexico. It is a worthy project. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from Michigan has spent 
all the time in visiting them that he has been able to devote 
to that purpose; but if the hospitality of the State of New 
Mexico, neighbor of Texas as it is, is to be such that after 
having been there I shall not be allowed to exercise my inde- 
pendent judgment, I shall hesitate to go. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Mexico. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Morrow : Page 27, line 18, beginning with 
the word “For,” strike out the entire paragraph. 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am offering 
this amendment in order to obtain an explanation as to 
whether the compact entered into by my State and the upper- 
basin States is being affected by carrying out this project. 
You have all heard of the Colorado River compact, where six 
States have ratified and the State of Arizona has not. The 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] assured me that he can 
make a proper explanation. 

This proposition in the construction of the Coolidge Dam at 
San Carlos, Ariz., is to impound 1,000,000 acre-feet of water to 
irrigate 80,000 acres. The impounding of this water a million 
acre-feet will take the natural flow of the Gila River, which 
rises in my State, and has a drainage equal, if not greater iu 
my State than it has in the State of Arizona. There is no 
doubt but that the Pima Indians have certain rights to the 
water. Water is the vital thing needed in the arid section of 
our country, and I want to know if my State is losing its water 
rights. I do not desire to interfere with a project that is au- 
thorized and should be carried forward; but if this is for the 
protection of the Indians and is primarily an Indian project— 
and the Indian Department says it is for the purpose of giving 
to each Indian, 4,000 of them, an irrigated tract of 10 acres 
each—it means only 40,000 acres. 

This extension of 40,000 acres more will require 460,000 
acre-feet of water. It is true that in the State of New 
Mexico at this time we have very little land under irrigation 
from the waters of the Gila or the San Francisco, a branch 
of the Gila River; but we have in New Mexico lands that 
ean be irrigated to the extent of 77,000 acres tributary to 
these rivers. 

In the Colorado River compact, which has not yet been rati- 
fied by the State of Arizona, Arizona is now securing certain 
water rights that eventually will affect the upper basin and 
will affect my State more, perhaps, than any other of the 
States that are located in the upper basin, for the reason that 
the Gila River flows into the Colorado below the proposed 
Boulder Dam. If the gentleman will offer a proper explana- 
tion I will not insist on my amendment, but I desire an ex- 
planation, My people in the State expect their rights pro- 
tected and water to use in New Mexico and to the arid region 
is like the blood in the human body; without it we can not 
survive, and we can not go ahead, improve, and support a 
population. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, I will say 
that this project Is going forward under a bill which passed 
the Congress, I think, in June, 1924. 

Mr. MORROW. I am aware of that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Which specifically authorized the project. 
That came from the legislative committee, and I assume that 
committee gave consideration to questions such as the gentle- 
man suggests, but the questions which the gentleman suggests 
have never been before our committee. 

The area involved, as I understand it, is 80,000 acres, of 
which 40,000 is Indian land and 40,000 other land, and no 
doubt the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], who is on 
his feet, will be able to give further information to the 
gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. MORROW. The impounding of 1,000,000 acre-feet, the 
usage of 320,000 acre-feet, the natural flow of the stream being 
425,000 acre-feet, it will take practically two years and a 
half to fill the reservoir so that no water would be left for 
New Mexico to appropriate later on. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, I thoroughly sympathize with the desire of the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Morrow] for information 
about this appropriation. I agree that he has a perfect right 
to make inquiry as to how the construction of the Coolidge 
Dam might affect future irrigation developments in his State. 

Mr. MORROW. And in the upper basin also? 

„Mr. HAYDEN. In answer to the inquiry of the gentleman 
with reference to the Colorado River compact, as one who was 
and is friendly to that agreement I can state that under its 


terms an additional quantity of water was allotted to the 
lower basin to compensate for the inclusion of the Gila 


River in the Colorado River system. The provision of the 
compact which so provides reads as follows: 


ArT, III. (a) There is hereby apportioned from the Colorado River 
system in perpetulty to the upper basin and to the lower basin, 
respectively, the exclusive beneficial consumptive use of 7,500,000 
acre-feet of water per annum, which shall include all water necessary 
for the supply of any rights which may now exist. 

(b) In addition to the apportionment in paragraph (a), the lewer 
basin is hereby given the right to increase its beneficial consumptive 
use of such waters by 1,000,000 acre-feet per annum. 


Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. COLTON. Is the gentleman advised as to the other 
rights which are to be satisfied out of the million acre-feet 
allotted to the lower basin in excess of the amount allotted to 
the upper States? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have talked on that point with Mr. 
Norviel, who represented the State of Arizona as one of the 
commissioners to negotiate the Colorado River compact. It 
was his contention, as such commissioner, that the Gila River 
and its tributaries should not be included in the Colorado 
River system. Failing in that he finally agreed that an addi- 
tional million acre-feet be allotted to the lower basin to com- 
pensate for the inclusion of the Gila drainage basin in the 
Colorado River system, 

Mr. COLTON. Then the gentleman understands that the 
water to be impounded by this dam is a part of the million 
acre-feet allotted by the compact. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That would be a logical conclusion, because 
the million acre-feet were allotted to compensate for the inclu- 
sion of the Gila River in the Colorado River system. 

Mr. COLTON. I am not questioning the gentleman's state- 
ment, but my adyice was that there were rights in Mexico and 
in the Imperial Valley of California that would be taken care 
of or were to be taken care of out of this million acre-feet. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am interested to know where the gentle- 
man from Utah received that advice, because it is news to me. 
I have never heard any other explanation than that the addi- 
tional million acre-feet of water was apportioned to the lower 
basin for the reason that I have stated. 

Mr. COLTON. I will say to the gentleman that I can not 
tell him exactly, but my understanding was reached from a con- 
versation with a representative from my State on the commis- 
sion that drew the compact at Santa Fe. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall now answer another question pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from New Mexico. His first interest 
relates to the Colorado River by reason of the fact that the 
San Juan River drainage area is a part of the upper basin. 
His second interest is because the Gila River, upon which the 
Coolidge Dam is located, heads in New Mexico, The Colorado 
River compact is designed to prevent litigation between the 
seven interested States and was written primarily to take care 
of the situation on the main stream. It does not contemplate 
and could not affect an apportionment of the waters of a tribu- 
tary like the Gila as between the two States of Arizona and 
New Mexico. An apportionment of the waters of the Gila 
River, if undertaken, would have to be cared for by a supple- 
mental agreement between Arizona and New Mexico. No such 
supplemental compact has been made and, in my judgment, is 
not necessary, because an apportionment of the waters of the 
Gila River will soon be accomplished by a suit which was filed 
in the Federal court for the District of Arizona on October 3, 
1925. I haye suggested the settlement of that suit by stipu- 
lation, but in any event the Federal judge will determine the 
quantity of water that may be used from the Gila River in 
each State. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What effect would the Coolidge 
Dam have on the apportionment of the water between tle 
two States and what rights would it give the San Carlos 
project over and above New Mexico which it does not now 
have? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The construction of the Coolidge Dam has 
been authorized by Congress, and that fact would have to be 
recognized in any negotiations which contemplated an appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Gila River between the States 
of Arizona and New Mexico. No such apportionment could 
give the San Carlos project any better right to the use of 
water from the Gila River than it now has by reason of the 
fact that its construction is authorized by law and has been 
actually undertaken by the Federal Government. 


The gentleman from New Mexico has stated that he is 


informed that it is possible to irrigate 77,000 acres of land in 
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New Mexico with water from the Gila River. I have traveled 
across the plains in the vicinity of Lordsburg in his State and 
have no doubt but what such an area of land as he has men- 
tioned might be irrigated if water could be obtained from the 
Gila River. The word “possible” must be used advisedly, 
because there is not water enough in that stream to irrigate 
any such area of land in New Mexico without depriving other 
lands of water to which they have a vested right, or at least a 
better right than the lands on the Lordsburg plains. 
NEW MEXICO HIGH-LINE CANAL IMPRACTICABLE 
Ill my opinion the proposal to irrigate 77,000 acres of land in 
New Mexico with water from the Gila River is but another 
example of the many reclamation schemes that have been con- 
ceived in the minds of men who depend upon fancy rather than 
facts for their inspiration. Probably we shall always have 
with us those who can not look upon a stretch of level desert 


land without weeping because it is a desert. They rebel | 


because Divine Providence has so arranged the world that vast 
areas in Asia, Africa, Australia, and America are condemned 
forever to remain as deserts, Their real complaint is against 
the lack of rainfall, which unfortunately nature does not dis- 
tribute as needed over all parts of the earth. 

To make up for the lack of moisture which falls to fall from 
heaven, some of those who indulge in such dreams engage 
themselyes in the delightful occupation of constructing im- 
aginary canals following the contour lines on topographic 
maps. Some one has no doubt amused himself by following 
that pastime in New Mexico without first ascertaining how 
much water there is in the Gila River and who has the best 
right to use it. 

I earnestly suggest to those who have proposed this plan 
that they first devote their energies to a study of the ade- 
quacy of the water supply, and when they have done so I am 
sure they will no longer stand in the way of real and actual 
development, as is proposed by the construction of the Coolidge 
Dam. The truth is that there is not water enough in the Gila 
River to irrigate all the level desert land that could be irri- 
gated if it were a larger stream. The water is not there. 

Mr. MORROW. But the gentleman will admit that if the 
water was impounded, they could utilize it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not even if the entire flow of the Gila River 
were impounded. I repeat, that there is more land capable of 
irrigation from that stream than all the water that ever flows 
in it any time can supply. 

Mr. MORROW. That is absolutely true; but if you build 
your dam and impound the 1,000,000 acre-feet, there will not be 
any left for New Mexico. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There will be left for the residents of New 
Mexico the same right to water as there is for the residents in 
Arizona above the Coolidge Dam. If they now have a vested 
right to water, it will be recognized by the Federal court, and 
that is as far as the court can go, because, as I have sald, there 
is not water enough for everybody. 

The Pima Indians were the first appropriators of water on the 


Gila River. They have been deprived of the use of their water by | 


the negligence of the Federal Government in failing to protect 
them in times past both from diversions above and against a 
ruination of the watershed by overgrazing. The only way to re- 
store the ancient water supply of the Pima Indians is to create a 
great reservoir at San Carlos. All the engineers who have ex- 
amined into the matter agree that San Carlos is the proper 
place and to build the Coolidge Dam is the proper way to 
accomplish that result. The primary purpose of the act passed 
last year by the Congress to continue the construction of the 
San Carlos project was to take care of the Pima Indians. 
When 10 acres of irrigated land is provided for every man, 
woman, and child in that tribe—and there are about 4,000 of 
them—it is conceded that Congress will have done its full duty. 

In order to do that the Coolidge Dam must be built. It is 
possible to impound at San Carlos about twice the quantity of 
water necessary for the lands of the Pimas, and the surplus 
water will be used upon the lands belonging to white settlers, 
but the Indians must be first provided with water. That is 
clearly stated in the law. There is only one place to apply the 
surplus water to be stored at San Carlos, and that is to lands 
in the vicinity of the Pima Indian Reservation. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Do the Pimas have the prior water right? 

Mr. HAYDEN, The gentleman from Neyada should know 
that it is conceded by everybody that the Pima Indians are the 
prior appropriators, not by years but by centuries. 

Mr. ARENTZ. So the white settlers come after the Pimas 
are served? 

Mr. HAYDEN, Certainly. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I would like to ask the gentleman another 
question. The people of Nevada and of California, although I 
am speaking more particularly of Nevada, are very much 
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They want to see a dam 
| constructed there soon. Has the gentleman any inside infor- 
mation from the Governor of Arizona as to what he wants or 
| Whether he will approve the Colorado River compact? 

Mr. HAYDEN. 1 am sure that the Governor of Arizona is 
perfectly competent to speak for himself in that regard. 
va ARENTZ. The gentleman does not profess to know, 

en 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have no inside information at this time. 

To return to the question asked by my friend the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Morrow], I must say that as a prac- 
tical proposition it is indulging in an idle hope that any vast 
area of land can be irrigated in the State of New Mexico as the 
| gentleman has indicated by his figure of 77,000 acres. That 

can not be done, and it is not right that it should be done, 
be to do so would deprive the Pima Indians of their water 

ghts. 

Mr. MORROW. After you get through with the 40.000 acres 
and take care of these 4,000 Indians, your white Indians in 
| Arizona are no better than the white Indians up in New 
| Mexico. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What the gentleman says is very trne; but 
water will not run uphill, and the physical situation is such 
that there is only one suitable place to impound the floods of 
| the Gila River. The San Carlos project having been carefully 
| investigated and approved by 0 this appropriation, 
| which the gentleman’s amendment would strike from the bill, 
| is in reality a mere matter of routine which must be performed 
| in order to carry the law into effect. 

Mr. MORROW. When the gentleman says water will not 
run uphill the gentleman means after you have got it down- 
hill and have impounded it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Utah. 
| Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Do I understand the gentleman to 

say that the rights of the Pima Indians are vested rights? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The law of my State provides that the first 
in use shall be first in right, and there is no question but that 
the Pimas were the original appropriators on the Gila River 
and have a vested right to water. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. For further information, is it con- 

| ceded that the right of the Pima Indians is a senior right to 
any rights of New Mexico upon the river? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Or to the right of any white man anywhere 
on the river above. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. As I understand, there is a reservation 
in New Mexico where there are quite a number of Indians, 
| Does the building of this San Carlos Dam take any rights 
away from those Indians which they had prior to the building 
| of this dam? 
| Mr. HAYDEN. I know of no such Indian lands in New 
| Mexico, but in no event would it be possible to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
| has expired. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
| that the gentleman may have two additional minutes. I would 
| like to ask the gentleman a question. 

| The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
| The Chair hears none. 

| Mr. MORROW. The appropriation of this 1,000,000 acre- 
| feet at the Coolidge Dam in no way violates the compact that 
the six States have signed by taking any water from their 
proportion of it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; it can not violate either the letter or 
| the spirit of the Colorado River compact. 
| Whether 1,000,000 acre-feet or any larger or smaller quantity 
| of water is diverted from the Gila River for beneficial use on 
| lands in Arizona is a matter that does not and can not be of 
| any interest to the States of the Upper Basin. The water of 
| a tributary to the Colorado River if not used in one of those 
| States may be used in another, and, therefore, can become the 
basis for a controversy. The Gila River, however, empties ` 

into the Colorado River at a point where it is impossible to 

divert the water for use on lands in any other State except 
| California. The Imperial Canal takes water from the Colorado 
| River at Hanlon Heading, which is below the mouth of the 
| Gila, but the diversion at that point is only temporary, since 
| the Imperial irrigation district is obligated to extend its main 
| canal up to the Laguna Dam, which is above the mouth of the 

Gila River. 
|© Every lawyer will agree that a suit can not be maintained 

in any court unless an injury or damage, real or prospective, 

can be shown. Since no other State in the Colorado River 


[After a pause.] 


Basin can use the water of the Gila River after it empties 
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into the Colorado River, it can never be a matter of concern 
to them as to what use Arizona may make of that water. 
Whether there be 1,000,000 acre-feet of water available for 
storage in the Gila River and its tributaries or three times 
that amount, the fact remains that, so far as an apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Colorado River is concerned, the 
use of water from the Gila in Arizona is of interest to that 
State and to that State alone. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Was the water of the Gila River | 
taken into consideration in determining the normal flow of 
the Colorado River at the time the compact was framed? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I have heretofore stated that the commis- 
sioner from the State of Arizona who assisted in drafting the 
Colorado River compact advised me that the additional 
1,000,000 acre-feet mentioned in the compact was granted to 
the lower basin to compensate for the inclusion of the Gila 
River in the Colorado River system, so the question that the 
gentleman from Utah has asked must have been taken into 
consideration at that time, 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

There being no objection, the amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For payment of annual installment of reclamation charges on 800.8 
acres of Paiute Indian lands within the Newlands project, Nevada, and 
for operation and maintenance charges against Indian lands within 
said project, 813,500; for payment of annual drainage assessments 
against said lands; $2,500; in all, $16,000, reimbursable from any 
funds of the said Indians now or hereafter available. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The Newlands project comprises 70,000 acres, 35,000 of 
which has already been placed under cultivation. There was 
a large dam constructed, impounding 60,000 acre-feet of water, 
and below the dam a power plant has been constructed, 
through which the water used for irrigation is passed during 
the irrigation season for the development of power. As a 
matter of fact this power plant takes water 12 months in the 
year from both the Truckee River and the Carson River. Last 
year there was filed a suit by the Government against the 
water users of the Carson River to adjudicate the rights of the 
settlers on Carson River to the water in that river. There is 
much splendid land in Carson Valley, on the Carson River 
many miles above the above-mentioned dam and reservoir, 
which should have use of all water in the Carson to which 
it is entitled. If the Government, through the operation of 
the power plant below the Lahontan Dam, is using water not 
beneficially used upon land embraced within the Newlands 
project, then this water should be turned over for use upon the 
land in Carson Valley. 

The conditions brought about by the filing of this suit is apt 
to cost the settlers of Carson River $50,000 or $60,000 

To my mind the matter can be settled as well in Washington 
as in the Federal courts of Nevada. The thing which should 
appeal to the Reclamation Service as a matter of right and 
justice is the fact that included in the Newlands project is 
water necessary to develop power below the Lahontan Dam 
during the nonirrigating season, when only that water which is 
stored belongs to the Government. If this amount was de- 
ducted from the full amount of waters appropriated as above 
stated it would be amply sufficient to serve the needs of all the 
settlers of the upper Carson River and supply water to the 
land now in sagebrush. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I will. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is this a private plant? 

Mr. ARENTZ. It was erected by the Reclamation Service 
and leased to private interests, When I wired back to Wash- 
ington last winter, when it seemed that the supply of water 
was going to be low on account of the lack of snow in the high 
Sierras, I was told that in all likelihood water would be suffi- 
cient for the year, and it turned out that it was sufficient; but 
the water passing through the power plant during the non- 
irrigating season belongs either in the reservoir or to the 
settlers in the Carson Valley for lands now only partially sup- 
plied with water or for new lands. But if during the year the 
water was not sufficient to meet all needs it should be conserved 
for use during the irrigating season by impounding it in the 
reservoir behind Lahontan Dam. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mount Pleasant, Mich.: For 400 pupils, $78,750; for pay of superin- 
tendent, drayage, and general repairs and improvements, $12,000; for 
connecting with city water supply, $3,500; for construction of hospital, | 
including not to exceed $10,000 for remodeling old hospital into a 
girls’ dormitory, $20,000. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 43, line 16, strike out “$78,750” and insert in Heu therof 
“ $90,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the attendance was in- 
creased from 850 to 400, but through an error the amount for 
maintenance was not increased in proportion. 

m CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sequoyah Orphan Training School, near Tahlequah, Okla.: For 250 
orphan Indian children of the State of Oklahoma belonging to the 
restricted class, to be conducted as an industrial schoo] under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, $56,250; for pay of super- 
intendent, drayage, and general repairs and improvements, $9,000. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hasrixes: Page 45, line 13, after the 
word for,“ strike out “250” and insert 300.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is in ac- 
cordance with the policy of the committee to provide mainte- 
nance for the full capacity for which there is a demand. 
There appears to be a demand for that capacity in this school, 
and the committee has no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Hastines; Page 45, line 16, after the word 
Interior,“ strike out “$56,250” and insert “ $67,500." 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, this adds $225 per pupil 
for 50 pupils, making $11,250, which would make the correct 
amount, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to withdraw from the 
Treasury of the United States, in his discretion, the sum of $35,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the principal sum on deposit 
to the credit of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota arising 
under section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889, and to expend the same 
for payment of tuition for Chippewa Indian children enrolled in the 
public schools of the State of Minnesota. 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of getting some information. Why is 
the money expended in this manner for the Chippewa Indians 
charged up against their own trust funds, where every other 
item in the bill expended for a like purpose is expended out 
of the United States Treasury? I would like to know also in 
what manner the money is expended. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is not quite 
correct. This is not the only instance in which funds of In- 
dians are expended rather than money from the Treasury. 
The general policy is to use the funds of the Indians when 
they have funds. When they do not have funds and relief is 
essential, we use the funds of the Treasury. We go so far in 
some cases as to use the Indians’ funds entirely for the admin- 
istration of their affairs. With the origin of this particular 
item I am not familiar, The department states that— 


the parents of these children seldom own taxable real property, or 
pay such small amounts in taxes that they contribute little or nothing 
in the way of support to the local public-school system. A number 
of the public schools in the Chippewa country, particularly in the 
poorer and more isolated districts, are attended almost exclusively by 
Indian children, and it is entirely proper that the public-school dis- 
tricts be compensated for the educational facilities afforded the 
Indians. 


Of course, it is manifest to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that because of the nontaxable Indian property in the district, 
the district is not able to raise money to maintain the schools, 
but, as the school is largely used by the Indian children, it is 
only fair that some contribution be made by them. The fig- 
ures showing just where the money is expended are to be 
found on page 388 of the hearings, and the gentleman will see 
There are a number of dis- 
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tricts shown here, and the rate of tuition runs from 25 to 35 
cents, and occasionally as high as 50 cents, per pupil. 

Mr. WEFALD. Could the gentleman tell us whether, where 
this money is expended for schools, the majority of the pupils 
are white children? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not able to say whether the majority 
is or not. The bureau states that these schools are attended 
almost exclusively by Indian children, and I note that the 
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number where tuition is paid runs from as low as 1 in a 


district to as high as 90. I suppose where there are 90 children 
the school is exclusively Indian, but where there is only 1 there 
must be a number of white children. 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman knows that this is not the 
only money expended for the education of the Chippewa In- 
dians. Could the gentleman tell the committee how much more 
money is expended out of the Chippewa funds for education? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is possible that the gentleman knows 
that offhand better than I do. I have not that in mind now. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will yield to me, I think I can explain this. The gentleman 
will note that this paragraph refers to the act of January 14, 
1889, which covers the expenditure of these funds. As my 
friend from Minnesota knows, the act of January 14, 1889, is 
a treaty. The reason that these funds are expended from 
tribal funds rather than from the Treasury is because this act 
of January 14, 1889, provides for that, and this is in compliance 
with a treaty with the Indians. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired, 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. With respect to the expendi- 
ture of Indian funds, as to whether that expenditure is made 
from the Treasury funds or from tribal funds, that is a matter 
which is governed largely by treaty stipulations in almost 
every case. Take the Kiowa, the Comanche, the Osage, the 
Apache, the Choctaws, and Chickasaws in Oklahoma, and the 
gentleman will find that a great part of their expenses are paid 
from tribal funds. Go to other tribes, and the gentleman will 
find that there are treaties requiring that these payments be 
made from the Federal Treasury; and if the gentleman will 
take the trouble to run down these provisions, he will find that 
in four cases out of five the question of whether the fund comes 
from the tribal fund or from the Treasury of the United States 
is governed by a treaty provision, as it is in this case, 


Mr. WEFALD. But could the gentleman answer 4 50 


question? The Chippewa Indians understand, or think they 
understand, that this item here, as carried in every appropria- 
tion bill for the Interior Department, is the amount of money 
that is expended outside of that which is expended under the 
treaty provisions? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That, of course, would be a 
matter of construction. It is dangerous for a man to under- 
take to construe a document without having the document be- 
fore him; but as I recall that treaty, after having given it 
considerable study in committee and otherwise, it requires that 
the expense of education of the Chippewa Indians shall be paid 
out of tribal funds. 
with reference to all Indian education in Minnesota, except in 
one Indian school, as I recall. 

Mr. WEFALD. They have paid for their own education? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; they have paid for their 
own education almost exclusively. 


Mr, WEFALD. Hardly any other Indian tribe has done | 


that? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Well, the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws and Kiowas and Comanches and Apaches have 
done the same thing. 

Mr. WEFALD. I did not intend to offer an amendment. 
I have asked these questions for information. The pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- | 


ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nevada? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Idaho: Fort Sanatorium, $50,000; Fort 
$12,000. 


Mr, CRAMTON. 


Lapwal Hall Hospftal, 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


That policy has been followed positively | 
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| The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
| offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramron: Page 50, line 7, strike out the 
sum “ $50,000" and Insert in lieu thereof the sum “ $56,000." 


Mr. CRAMTON. That is a case where construction bas in- 
creased, and through oversight provision was not made for it. 

ha CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Oklahoma: Cheyenne and Arapahoe Hospital, $11,000; Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Hospital, $46,000, of which $6,000 shall be available only 
for road construction within the reservation; Shawnee Sanatorium, 
$40,000, 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 50, line 21, insert: 
“For rebuilding and equipping the hay and horse barns at the Shawnee 
Sanatorium, Oklahoma, destroyed by fire, $4,750, to be avallable until 
June 30, 1927.“ : 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I understand that is an 
item of emergency resulting from a fire. It came in too late to 
be included by the Budget. I have no objection to it. 

2 8 CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, 
to conform to the preceding amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 

| offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


| Amendment offered by Mr. McKeowx: On page 50, line 21 (to follow 
| first amendment), insert: “For constructing and equipping laundry 
| bullding and bakery annex building at Shawnee Sanatorium, Okla., 
| $6,000, to be Immediately available,” 


| The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
| The amendment was agreed to. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
| last word. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota moves 
| to strike out the last word. 
| Mr. WILLIAMSON. On page 50, line 22, the item reads: 
South Dakota: Crow Creek Hospital, $9,000. 
Is there any appropriation made for the purpose of convert- 
ing the school building there into a hospital? 
Mr. CRAMTON. I thing that is a maintenance item. 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is there a hospital at Crow Creek? 
Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. It has been carried for some time. 
It is a maintenante item. 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. Complaint has been made to the effect 
| that they are converting a school building into a hospital. If 
there is already a hospital there, it is all right. 
| Mr. CRAMTON. If it is for repairs and improvements, it is 
in continuation of the amount heretofore carried. For the 
| current year it is $9,430. The item here is $9,000. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Minnesota: Consolidated Chippewa, $3,000; Red Lake, $60,000, 
payable out of trust funds of Red Lake Indians; In all, 888,000. 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. WeraLp: Page 56, line 5, strike out the 
| figures 860,00 “ and insert in lieu thereof the figures $25,000.” 


| Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the at- 
| tention of the chairman of the subcommittee on appropriations. 
| This is an increase of $35,000 over the Budget provision of 
| last year, and on page 451 of the hearings there is an explana- 
tion offered by the department for this increase as follows: 
This amount is $35,000 in excess of that authorized for the current 
fiscal year. This increase is made necessary by the recent erection of a 
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sawmill on this reservation, for the operation of which the additional 
funds will be required. The money will be used for salaries and 
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irregular labor, fuel, forage, provisions, sundry supplies, repairs, travel 
expenses, and incidentals at this agency, which is almost entirely sup- 
ported from tribal funds. 


Two years ago there was an appropriation of $75,000 made 
for this particular sawmill, and they stated at that time it 
would be sufficient to finance it, and that it would be a paying 
proposition and a good investment as far as the interest of the 
Chippewa Indians is concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEFALD. I Will. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is this not a case where a two-band 
sawmill burned and where they started to construct a new one- 
band sawmill and it became necessary to add another band to 
the mill, which is the cause of the increased appropriation? 

Mr. WEFALD, It appears from this explanation that it 
is for the pay of labor at this mill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman desires to yield there, 
I will say that as I understand the situation a mill is being 
constructed. Whether it is because of the reason set forth 
by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] or 
whether it is a new mill, I do not know, but the mill is being 
constructed out of another appropriation heretofore made. 
The item before us is to pay the personnel in the operation of 
the mill. The Indian Service says they are going to be able 
to show a profit from the operation of that mill; that the 
use of this personnel in the operation of this mill, which is 
otherwise provided for, will show a profit. The gentleman 
will note from the hearings that the reservation “contains 
timber worth nearly a million and a half dollars, which com- 
prises its main asset and it is being developed under authority 
of the act of May 18, 1916, which authorized the erection of 
that sawmill.- Such a mill is now being built, as experience 
has shown that it is necessary for the proper handling of 
the timber. The Indians are greatly in need of improved 
homes, and some of the lumber will be used for that purpose.” 
Certainly the gentleman would not expect us to construct a 
mill, have the timber stand there and not provide for the 
operation of the mill? 

Mr. WEFALD. I will say the gentleman does not expect 
that but he does expect them to make their money out of the 
timber they have there. If they have 100,000,000 feet of 
lumber there they can sell it. Lumber is now selling at a 
rate from $14 to $18 per 1,000 on the stump, so that they 
ought to be able from the proceeds of the lumber to finance 
the operation of the mill. If they can not do that it is 
about time to shut the mill up. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The proceeds received from the sale of 
the lumber go into a fund belonging to these Indians and the 
money necessary for the operation of the mill is taken out of 
the funds of the Indians. We are doing exactly what the 
gentleman from Minnesota urges should be done, 

Mr. WEFALD. And we are appropriating money to meet 
deficiencies all the time. a 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, I realize the uselessness of 
trying to amend this bill, even thongh I ask that no amounts 
herein carried for the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota be in- 
creased, but in the last amendment offered asked a decrease 
in expenditure. Even faithful, regular Republicans interested 
in irrigation will not be able to change one sentence of the bill. 
But I feel it my duty to voice the protest of the great majority 
of the Chippewas, who are my. constituents, against the wanton 
dissipation of their tribal funds as Congress is making itself 
a party to from year to year when it blindly follows the rec- 
ommendations of the Indian Bureau. 

On page 59 of this bill, lines 3 to 11, it reads: 


The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to withdraw from the 
Treasury of the United States the sum of $30,000, or as much thereof 
as may be necessary, of the principal sum on deposit to the credit of 
the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota 
arising under the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 138), and to 
expend the same in construction and equipment of planing mill, box 
factory, cottages, office, and steamboat, and minor sawmill appurte- 
nunces. 


This makes a total of $65,000 that is requested for this saw- 
mill enterprise this year. In 1916 Congress authorized the 
expenditure of $25,000 for logging operations. In the act ap- 
proved May 25, 1918, Congress authorized that— 
eighty thousand dollars of the fund derived from the sale of timber 
from the Red Lake Indian Forest— ~- 


be used for— 
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logging, booming, towing, and mangfacturing of timber at the Red 
Lake Agency sawmill. 


The act of June 80, 1919, gives $10,000 for this same enter- 
prise, and also contains the following proviso: 


Provided, That hereafter all proceeds of sale of timber products 
manufactured at the Red Lake Agency sawmill, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, shall be available for expenses of logging, booming, 
towing, and manufacturing timber at said mill. 


The items given toward establishing this enterprise and 
to keep it going for the years 1916, 1918, 1919, 1924 and what 
will be voted for it this year makes a total of $255,000, besides 
what under the authorization of 1919 has been put into the 
business from the proceeds of timber products sold; how much 
this latter is I do not know but it is very likely a tidy sum. 
The lumber business being a very profitable business if han- 
dled right, there should now be great sums standing to the 
credit of the Chippewas in this special fund, especially when 
you consider that the timber from which lumber is manufac- 
tured has not to be bought and paid for but is right there for 
the taking. The Chippewa Indians that I represent claim 
that the Red Lake sawmill is a losing proposition and that 
the forest from which the logs are cut that are being manu- 
factured into lumber at this mill is the common property of 
the whole Chippewa Tribe and not the exclusive property of 
the Red Lake Band. 

A lumber manufacturing enterprise that has had $255,000 
put into it and that has an unlimited supply of logs to draw 
on should be able to compete with the Lumber: Trust on a 
money-making basis; there is no price cutting in that business 
and the whole of the United States is a ready market for 
pine Inmber. But such a business needs understanding and 
experience and constant attention and can not be run from 
a departmental office at Washington 1,500 miles away. It is 
better to Jet the timber stand, for it will increase in value as 
the years go by and that will pay a bigger percentage of 
interest on the capital than will be paid on money standing 
to the credit of these people in the United States Treasury, - 

On page 58 of this bill is carried an item of $50,500 for 
general agency purposes, also to be paid from the principal sum 
on deposit to the credit of these Indians. Against this item I 
also wish to voice a protest, the Chippewa Indians being prac- 
tically the only Indians that out of their own funds pay for 
the blessings of a general agency. It should go out on a point 
of order, being legislation on an appropriation bill, but I 
realize that it would be useless to make such a point of order. 

The act of January 14, 1889, was submitted to the Indians 
and by them ratified. It thereby became an agreement bind- 
ing alike upon the United States and the Indians. Section 7 
provides that the fund shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum; that three-fourths of the interest money an- 
nually accruing shall be paid to the Indians, and the remaining 
one-fourth used for school purposes, and that at the end 
of 50 years the fund shall be divided share and share alike 
among the original enrolled Indians and their issue then in 
being. In order to provide against unforseen contingencies, 
such as the failure of crops, or other misfortune that might 
overtake the Indians, the following proviso was added: 


Provided, That Congress may, in its discretion, from time to time, 
during the said period of 50 years, appropriate, for the purpose of 
promoting civilization and self-support among the sald Indians, a por- 
tion of said principal sum, not exceeding 5 per cent thereof. 


When the act of January 14, 1889, was submitted to the 
Indians for ratification the Indians asked the commissioners 
representing the United States, the meaning of this proviso, 
and the commissioners solemnly assured the Indians, as ap- 
pears from the official record of the negotiations, that this 
provision was inserted so that Congress might relieve their 
distress in the event of the failure of crops or any unforeseen 
misfortune that might overtake them. The Indians, relying 
upon this explanation, and believing that their trust funds 
were only to be used to relieve distress among them, accepted 
and ratified the act of 1889. It is settled law that the United 
States is bound by the interpretation by its representatives of 
treaties and agreements made with the Indians, which inter- 
pretations were accepted and relied upon by the Indians and 
were the inducing cause of the acceptance of the treaty or 
agreement by the Indians. This is particularly true where 
the interpretation by the representatives of the United States 
is not inconsistent with the text of the provision in the treaty 
or agreement. The explanation of this proviso given the Chip- 
pewa Indians by the commissioners representing the United 
States is not inconsistent with the meaning of the language 
employed. The proviso recites that Congress may, in its dis- 
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cretion, from time to time, appropriate not to exceed 5 per 
cent of the principal fund. The words “ may appropriate from 
time to time” clearly indicate that it was the intention of both 
the United States and the Indians that the discretion was only 
to be used when in the opinion of Congress it was necessary to 
afford relief to the Indians. The money when appropriated 
was to be used for “the purposes of promoting civilization 
and self-support among the Indians.” This latter language had 
a well-defined meaning at the time the agreement was accepted 
by the Indians. 

Similar language had appeared in the appropriation bills for 
more than 50 years theretofore. The money so appropriated 
had always been expended in purchasing food, clothing, farm- 
ing implements, and other articles for the Indians. Not a 
doliar of it had ever, theretofore, been used in defraying the 
expenses of any Indian agency. For 20 years after the agree- 
ment of 1889 not a dollar of the funds of these Indians was 
ever used in defraying the expenses of the Indian Bureau 
agencies in Minnesota, which indicates the interpretation 
placed upon this proviso by the United States for 20 years 
after the agreement was ratified, In 1910 the Indian Bureau 
conceived the idea of paying the expenses of its agencies in 
Minnesota out of the trust funds of these Indians, and since 
that time their trust funds haye been used for that purpose. 
The Indians have complained against this abuse of power. It 
is a plain violation of the terms of the trust under which 
the money is held. The United States Indian agencies in 
Minnesota are a part of the Government of the United States. 
They were established and have been ever since maintained 
pursuant to a governmental policy with which the Indians 
have had nothing to do. This policy was forced upon the 
Indians. To use their trust funds to pay expenses of a branch 
of the Government of the United States is an act of bad faith, 
particularly when such use is in plain violation of the agree- 
ment under which the fund was created. The Indians ask 
the Congress of the United States to deal honorably with them 
and to cease treating the agreement of 1889 as a mere scrap 
of paper. Sooner or later the Government of the United States 
must make restitution to these Indians for all amounts taken 
from their trust funds and used in defraying the expenses of 
the Indian Bureau and its agencies. 

On page 58 of this bill there is also carried an item of not 
to exceed $10,000 that may be expended in aiding in the con- 
struction, equipment, ond maintenance of additional public 
schools in connection and under the control of the public-school 
system of the State of Minnesota. This provision was first 
written into the Interior Department appropriation bill in 
1919, and its reenactment has been requested in every bill 
since that time. The original item was designed to assist in 
providing public schools at White Earth, Pine Point, and Red 
Lake to take the place of Government schools. Sixty thousand 
dollars has heretofore been appropriated in this manner, and 
only a part of the money has been used. In 1924 only $1,500 
was used for this purpose, and in 1925 $1,000 was used. Why, 
then, keep on appropriating $10,000 a year in this manner 
when the amount can not possibly be expended under any 
circumstances. 

On page 59 of the bill is carried an amount of $78,000 to be 
expended for the support of Indian hospitals. While this is a 
just expenditure and expended for a laudable purpose, it is my 
opinion that it has not been spent in the wisest manner. A 
reasonable part of this money should be spent for the employ- 
ment of competent physicians to attend the Indians at their 
homes. 

The affairs of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota are full 
of controversial questions, It is one of the deals in the admin- 
istration of which the United States Government has fallen 
down badly. There are many bills introduced in this Congress, 
some by myself and some by others, that aim at straightening 
out these crooked matters and winding up the stewardship for 
these Indians of the United States Government. When hear- 
ings are held on these bills by the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
I shall present grievances that these people hold against the 
way their affairs are being administrated, and petition to Con- 
gress for redress and for speedy adjustment of their affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold no personal animosity toward any 
Government official charged with the administration of the 
affairs of these people. The Indians are the victims of an 
antiquated system of administration, and those that administer 
to the wants and needs of the Indians under this system are 
sometimes helpless and can at times not do things differently 
than they do. But the Chippewa Indians ask to be given a 
chance to shift for themselves. 

The Clerk read as follows; 
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Montana: Blackfeet, $6,000; Crow, $90,000; Flathead, $40,000; Fort 
Belknap, $20,000; Fort Peck, $5,500; Tongue River, $9,500; in all, 
$171,000, 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
in regard to the item of $90,000 for fhe Crow Indians. I would 
like to ask whether that is to be paid from the trust funds of 
the Crow Tribe? 

Mr. CRAMTON, All of the items we are now considering 
are paid from the funds of the Indians. 

Mr. KELLY. I would like to say that I recall distinctly 
that in 1920 we passed through this Congress an act provid- 
ing for the allotment of the Crow Reservation. In that bill, 
which was signed by the President on June 4, 1920, it was 
provided that the moneys arising after the allotment had 
been made should be placed in the Treasury for the benefit of 
the Crow Indians, and that after five years, which expired on 
June 30, 1925, the trust funds should be distributed among the 
Indians in per capita payments. Now, after the expiration of 
all this time, how in 1926 is $90,000 carried out of the trust 
funds of the Indians? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is my recollection—but I may be in 
error—that there has been a distribution of substantially all 
of the funds of the Crows. 

Mr. KELLY. Where does the $90,000 come from? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would have to come from the remnant 
that is left. It is my recollection that substantially all has 
been distributed, although, without refreshing my recollection, 
I could not be sure about that. I recall that when we were 
on the reservation this summer it developed that there was 
remaining not more than $200,000 or $300,000, although my 
recollection may be erroneous. : 

Mr. KELLY. I feel quite sure there will be a demand for 
the repayment of this $90,000 and all the other amounts which 
are taken out of the trust funds of the Crow Indians. The 
act to which I have referred distinctly provided that the money 
should be distributed, and distinctly provided that the reserva- 
tion should be allotted within a five-year period. That period 
has now elapsed, yet we are coming in and taking trust funds 
and using them for the payment of salaries and so-called sup- 
port items, Without doubt in time there will be a demand 
made against the United States for the repayment of this 
money, and in my estimation it must be paid back in all honor 
in view of the acts which have been passed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to say any- 
thing further than that I have no doubt the expenditures are 
entirely in compliance with the law the gentleman speaks of. 

Mr. KELLY. No; they can not be, because the act provides 
a date, and that date is June 30, 1925. This is a 1927 appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that I find there is $346,380 in the 
Treasury. I have not at hand the justification for the use of 
this money or enough information for any intelligent discus- 
sion of the gentleman's suggestion, but in any event I am sure 
there has been a yery substantial compliance, and, so far as I 
know, a complete compliance. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will yield, 
very often items under the head of support and civilization 
are distributed for the wants of the different Indians and 
sometimes in per capita payments. We had one payment that 
went for a long while to the Kiowa and Comanche Indians in 
Oklahoma under that kind of a provision; and also, under 
support and civilization there are expenditures for the sale of 
the property of the Indians. 

Mr. KELLY. Also for the salaries of employees. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Certainly; it can be used for 
either. 

Mr. KELLY. Does the gentleman think that is a wise dis- 
tribution of trust funds—to pay salaries to carry out an Ameri- 
can policy which is a Government policy and not an Indian 
policy? = 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I was not discussing the policy 
or the wisdom of the matter, but what could be done under 
that language. 

Mr. KELLY. I agree with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to withdraw from the 
Treasury of the United States the sum of $30,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, of the principal sum on deposit to the credit of 
the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota 
arising under the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L., p. 138), and to 
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expend the same in the construction and equipment of planing mill, box 
factory, cottages, office; and steamboat, and minor sawmill appurte- 
hances. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, L offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendinent, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramron: On page 59, line 10, strike out 
the words and steamboat.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
meut is to eliminate the use of the appropriation in connection 
with a steamboat, which I think is a matter postponed. I do 
this at the request of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Newton], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 59, in line 15, the 
letter “i” is dropped out of the word“ It is just a typo- 
graphical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. A 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To carry out the provisions of the Chippewa treaty of September 30, 
1854 (10 Stat. L., p. 1109), $10,000, in part settlement of the amount, 
$141,000, found due and heretofore approved for the St. Croix Chip- 
pewa Indians of Wisconsin, whose names appear on the final roll pre- 
pared by the Secretary of the Interior pursuant to act of August 1, 
1914 (38 Stat, L., pp. 582-605), and contained in House Document No. 
1663, said sum of $10,000 to be expended in the purchase of land or 
for the benefit of said Indians by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 
Provided, That in the discretion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
the per capita share of any of sald Indians under this appropriation may 
be paid in cash. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revert to page 6 of the bill for the purpose of offering an 
amendment to the item for printing and binding of reports 
of the Geological Survey. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I regret I feel obliged to 
object to the request; at this time at any rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan objects. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk continued the reading of the bill to and including 
line 17, page 65. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now. rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Burtoy, Chairman of the Committee 
of the. Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
6707, the Department of the Interior appropriation a and 
had come to no resolution thereon, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted to— 

Mr. Mean, indefinite leave of absence on account of illness, 

Mr. Howarp, at the request of Mr. SHALLENBERGER, leave of 
absence for six days on account of business. 


REPUBLICAN CAUCUS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for a half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. I simply wish to request all Republican 
Members to remain after the House adjourns for a caucus. 


FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENT 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to make an annonncement of interest to Members. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to make an announcement. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce 
that the copies of the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee on the foreign debt settlements will be ready 
to-morrow morning, and Members can obtain them by apply- 
ing at the rooms of the Ways and Means Committee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, January 9, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

259. A letter from the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill “To authorize 
the Comptroller General of the United States to relieve Fred A. 
Gosnell, former disbursing clerk, Bureau of the Census, and the 
estate of Richard C. Lappin, former supervisor of the fonr- 
teenth decennial census for the Territory of Hawaii, aud spe- 
cial disbursing agent, in the settlement of certain accounts”; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

260. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of a bill “To provide for the equalization of promotion of 
officers of the staff corps of the Navy with officers of the line”; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

261. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal vear ending June 
80, 1926, pertaining to the customs service (H. Doc. No. 202); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

262. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, pertaining to the Coast Guard Service (H. Doc. No. 203); 
to the Committee on Appropriations atid ordered to be printed. 

263. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, office of Indian Affairs (H. Doc. No. 204); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 172. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Minnesota and the counties of 
Sherburne and Wright to construct a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River; with amendments (Rept. No. 60). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 178. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the village of Spooner, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Rainy River; with amendments (Rept. No. 
61). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 
107. A joint resolution to provide for the expenses of the 
participation of the United States in the work of a prepara- 
tery commission to consider questions of reduction and limi- 
tation of armaments; without amendment (Rept. No. 62). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. CRISP: Committee on Ways and Means, H. R. 6773. 
A bill to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 68). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 7 

Mr. FREDERICKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 3852. A bill to authorize the construction 
of a toll bridge over the Columbia River at a point within 2 
miles downstream from the town of Brewster, Okanogan 
County, State of Washington, to a point on the opposite shore 
in Douglas County, State of Washington: with amendments 
(Rept. No. 65). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 8755. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the counties of Anderson, S. C., and Elbert, Ga., to 
construct a bridge across the Savannah River; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 66). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 4032. A bill ting consent of Congress to the 
Brownsville & Matamoros pid Transit Co. for construction 
of a bridge across the Rio Grande at Brownsville, Tex.; with- 
215 amendment (Rept. No. 67). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 4033. A bill granting consent of Congress to the 
Hidalgo & Reynosa Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge 
across the Rio Grande near Hidalgo, Tex. ; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 68). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 5379. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Cook, State of Illinois, to construct a bridge 
across the Little Calumet River in Cook County, State of Ili- 
nois; with amendments (Rept. No. 69). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 6089. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Fox River in the 
county of McHenry, State of Illinois, in section 26, township 45 
north, range 8 east of the third principal meridian; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 70). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 5565. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the Civic Club of Grafton, N. Dak., to construct a bridge 
across the Red River of the North; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 71). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JARRETT: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 4799. 
A bill to authorize and provide for the manufacture, mainte- 
nance, distribution, and supply of electric current for light and 
power within the district of Hana, on the island and county of 
Maui, Territory of Hawaii; without amendment (Rept. No. 72). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DRIVER, Committee on Public Lands. S. 1423. An 
act to relinquish the title of the United States to the land in 
the donation claim of the heirs of J. B. Baudreau, situate in 
the county of Jackson, State of Mississippi; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 64). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6572) to modify and amend the mining laws 
In their application to the Territory of Alaska; Committee on 
Territories discharged, and referred to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining.” 

A bill (H. R. 4879) granting a pension to Catherine Cowhick ; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H, R. 6211) granting an increase of pension to 
Alphonso L. Armstrong; Committee on Invalid Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4177) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert O. Thomas; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A Dill (H. R. 7171) to pension soldiers 
and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
or the China relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7172) to pension soldiers who were in 
the military service during Indian wars and disturbances and 
the widows, minors, and helpless children of such soldiers, and 
to increase the pensions of Indian war survivors and widows; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bili (H. R. 7173) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to dispose of certain allotted land 
in Boundary County, Idaho, and to purchase a compact tract 
of land to allot in small tracts to the Kootenai Indians, as 
herein provided, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUM: A bill (H. R. 7174) renewing and ex- 
tending patent No. 936200; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 7175) to supplement the 
naturalization laws; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7176) to supplement the naturalization 
laws by extending certain privileges to aliens who served 
honorably in the military or naval forces of the United States 
during the World War; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mrs. ROGHRS: A bill (H. R. 7177) to facilitate the 
naturalization of aliens who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the World War; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 7178) to authorize the sale 


‘of certain abandoned tracts of land and buildings; to the Com- 


mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 7179) to secure Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 7180) to provide for the 
prompt disposition of disputes between carriers and their em- 
ployees, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 7181) to provide for the 
equalization of promotion of officers of the Staff Corps of the 
ea with officers of the line; to the Committee on Naval 

‘airs. 

By Mr. BUSBY: A bill (H. R. 7182) to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings; to authorize the enlargement, 
extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain public bnild- 
ings; to authorize the erection and completion of certain public 
buildings; and to authorize the purchase of sites for certain 
public buildings, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DAVILA (by request): A bill (H. R. 7183) to pro- 
vide a permanent government for the Virgin Islands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7184) to repeal 
the provisos of paragraphs 369, 401, 1301, and 1302 of section 
1 of the tariff act of 1922; the provisos of paragraphs 1536, 
1541, 1543, 1548, 1585, and 1700 of section 201 of the tariff act 
of 1922; and paragraph 371 of the tariff act of 1922; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 7185) providing for drain- 
age of low and swamp lands and for surveys and reports and 
authorizing the appropriation of $1,000,000 for this purpose; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. REED of Arkansas: A bill (H, R. 7186) to prevent 
the sale of cotton and grain in future markets; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 7187) granting the consent 
of Congress to the South Park commissioners and the commis- 
sioners of Lincoln Park, separately or jointly, their successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
that portion of Lake Michigan lying opposite the entrance to 
Chicago River, III.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 7188) granting the consent 
of Congress to the J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co. to construct a 
bridge across Pearl River in the State of Mississippi; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REED of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 7189) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
at Monticello, in the State of Arkansas; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 7190) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Grandfield Bridge Co., a corporation, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across Red River 
and the surrounding and adjoining public lands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7191) to amend 
section 1 of the interstate commerce act as amended by the 
transportation act of 1920, and expressly recognizing the juris- 
diction and power of the several States to regulate intrastate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 7192) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a Federal building 
at Wood River, III.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. GIBSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 110) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PARKS: Resolution (H. Res. 79) directing an inves- 
tigation as to the means and methods of the manufacture, 
price, and distribution of rubber products, and the price, sale, 
and distribution of coffee; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HUDSON: Resolution (H. Res. 80) directing the 
Alcoholic Liquor Traffic Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make a survey of conditions under prohibition 
and report thereon; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: ; 
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By Mr. CAREW: A bill (H. R. 7193) granting a pension to 
Letitia Cline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 7194) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Louise Shepard; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 7195) granting an increase 
of pension to John F. Dewire; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7196) granting a pension to Susan A. 
Kuhn; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7197) for the relief 
of C. Earl Smith and Marie Patton; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 7198) granting an increase of 
pension to William A. Hamilton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 7199) granting a pension 
to Sidney Livesay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7200) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Summers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 7201) for the relief of the 
city of Waynesboro, Ga.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7202) for the relief of Raymond L; Silva; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7203) granting an increase of pension to 
Georgia A. Bowen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 7204) for the relief of the New 
Jersey Shipbuilding & Dredging Co., of Bayonne, N. J.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 7205) for the relief 
of Carl G. Lindstrom; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 7206) for the relief of 
Thomas F. Kenny; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7207) granting an 
increase of pension to John W. Graybill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7208) granting an 
increase of pension to Phoebe Cook; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7209) granting an increase of pension to 
Calvin E. Myers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 7210) granting an 
increase of pension to Catharine Watson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 7211) for the relief of James 
W. Kingon; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 7212) granting a pension to 
Lucinda Lenhart; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7213) granting a pension to Carrie Howell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7214) granting a pénsion to Millie Me- 
Dougal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 7215) for the relief of T. H. 
Nace; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 7216) granting an increase 
of pension to Maggie Ohaver; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 3 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 7217) to authorize Capt. 
F. A. Traut, of the United States Navy, to accept a decoration 
from the King of Denmark, known as the “Order of Danne- 
brog”; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWEENEY: A bill (H. R. 7218) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Susanna Vernon; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7219) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeanette Keim; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7220) granting a pension to Grace H. 
Fisher ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 7221) granting a pension to 
Ira Gill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 7222) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate J. Bamforth; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7223) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella Laucks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7224) granting a pen- 
on to George W. Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

Ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7225) granting a pension to Alzira W. 
Shaffer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7226) granting a pension to Amanda M. 
Doty ; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7227) granting an Increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Spence; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7228) to correct the military record of 
William H. Murphy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 7229) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Richard C. James; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 7230) granting a pension 
to Susannah Bell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7231) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7232) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 7233) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Esther Schwab; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 7234) granting an 
increase of pension to Annie O. Carney; to the Committee on 
Pensions. a 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7235) granting an 
increase of pension to Etta Burns; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7236) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Heydorf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7237) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Pearson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWOOPE: A bill (H. R. 7288) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline E. Girrel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7239) grant- 
ing a pension to Nancy Wright; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7240) for the relief of Thomas Williams; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUM: A bill (H. R. 7241) granting a pen- 
sion to Rupert C. Richards; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7242) for the relief of Edward W. Con- 
way; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7243) for the relief of E. R. Logwood; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H. R. 7244) granting a pension to 
Eya A. Blanchard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: Resolution (H. Res. 78) to pay to 
Donald W. MacLean $171.67 and to Mariem G. Biggerstaft 
$161.67 as clerk hire to the late Hon. John Jacob Rogers; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

296. By Mr. BURTNESS: Resolution of John Reynolds Post, 
No. 5, Department of North Dakota, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, urging modification of pension laws; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

297. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions of the United Wall Paper 
Crafts of North America, by Mr. John J. Higgins, president, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Local Union, No. 2, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, calling on Congress to conduct a thor- 
ough investigation of the plans and activities of the promoters 
of the Bread Trust; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. y 

298. Also, petition of Mr. Frank W. Zedren, 363 Westervelt 
Avenue, New York City, indorsing and approving the device 
“Avythistos,” invented by Mr. Adam T. Drekolias, of New York, 
for preventing ships of any size and type from sinking; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

299. By Mr. CELLER: Petition of Mr. Frank W. Zedren and 
others, suggesting a scientific inspection of the United States 
Patent 1355656, named “Avythistos,” and the adoption by the 
proper naval authorities for the benefit of the American ma- 
rine; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

300. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Mr. Frank W. Zedren and 
others, suggesting a scientific inspection of the United States 
patent 1355656, named “Ayythistos,” and the adoption by the 
proper naval authorities for the benefit of the American ma- 
rine; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

301. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the West- 
ern Waters Association, relating to overproduction propaganda 
and its effect upon agricultural credit; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

802. By Mr. GARBER: Resolutions and copy of preamble 
adopted by the board of directors of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, in reference to the supply of farm labor in the cot- 
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ton ‘States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

303. Also, resolution of the executive committee of the Osage 
Indian Protective Association, expressing appreciation of the 
tribe for the work of J. Geo. Wright, superintendent of the 
tribe; and protecting against statements being made against 
him by those not connected with the tribe; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

304. Also, resolutions of the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, urging certain changes in the 
interstate commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

305. Also, resolution of certain citizens of Deer Creek, Okla., 
indorsing the adhérence of the United States to the World 
Court with Harding-Coolidge reservations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

806. Also, resolution of the Commercial Law League of 
America, indorsing the principle of increased compensation for 
Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

307. Also, resolution of the National Committee for the 
Preyention of Blindness, urging increased financial support 
from Congress and additional legislation looking to the con- 
trol of trachoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

308. Also, resolution of the Better Bedding Alliance of 
America, asking that the regulation of common carriers be 
vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

309. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of Pierce Lawton Post, No, 
87, American Legion, Bellows Falls, Vt, urging Congress to 
make adequate and immediate provision for the construction 
of a suitable building to house post office and other govern- 
mental agencies; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

310. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of the American Association of 
Railroad Ticket Agents, favoring legislation CRE the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with the regulation of motor ve- 
hicles engaged in interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

311. By Mr. HUDSON: Petititon of sundry citizens of South 
Lyon, Mich., urging that legislation be enacted placing the ap- 
pointment of postmasters under the classified civil service in 
order that more efficient and satisfactory service may be ob- 
tained ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

312. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Resolution of the Val Verde Post 
of the American Legion, commending the action of Col. William 
Mitchell in his utterances regarding the Alr Service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

813. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, urging the Congress of the United States to 
support the debt-funding agreements which have been nego- 
tiated by the American Debt Commission; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

314. Also, petition of the Colonial Radio Corporation of New 
York, urging the Congress of the United States to oppose the 
passage of the so-called Ainey bill, by Senator Cx ums; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

315. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Arthur McArthur Camp, 
No. 16, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Minne- 
sota, requesting that Congress enact such measures as may be 
necessary to establish a uniform and equal standard for rating 
all United States war veterans who were honorably discharged, 
both for age, pensions, and for disabilities of service origin; to 
the Committee on Pensions. E 

316. Also, petition of the Lutheran Brotherhood of the First 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, of Duluth, Minn., requesting 
Congress to combat any attempt undertaken to either repeal 
or alter the present statute as relates to the elghteenth amend- 
ment or the so-called Volstead Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

317. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Evidence in support of House bill 
7039, granting an increase of pension to Jane E. Francis; to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

318. Also, evidence in support of House bill 7038, granting a 
pension to Asilee Armstrong; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

819. Also, evidence in support of House bill 7037, granting a 
pension to Sarah Ann Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

320. By Mr. YATES: Petition favoring imposing jail sen- 
tences on all violators of the eighteenth amendment, also de- 
portation of all aliens for the first offense of said act, also to 
make all officers of the law from city to national come under 
civil service; to the Committee on the Civil Service 
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SENATE 
SATURDAY, January 9, 1926 
“(Legislative day of Thursday, January 7, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names. 


Ashurst Fess Keyes Schall 
Bayard Fletcher Kin Sheppard 
Blease Frazier La Follette Shipstead 
Bratton George Lenroot Shortridge 
Brookhart Gerry McKellar Simmons 
Broussard Gillett McKinley Smith 
Bruce Glass McLean Smoot 
Butler Goff McMaster Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Capper Greene Means Swanson 
Caraway Hale Neel ‘Trammell 
Copeland Harreld Norris Tyson 
Couzens Harris Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Dale Heflin Lepper Walsh 
Deneen Howell Pine Warren 
Dill Johnson Need, Pa. Watson 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Edwards Jones, Wash, Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Ferris Kendrick Sackett Willis 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce the absence 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BryaHais], due to illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


SENATOR TYSON’S JACKSON DAY ADDRESS 


Mr. McKBLLAR. Mr. President, last night at a meeting of 
the Southern Society my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Tyson], delivered a very patriotic address on 
the life and character of Andrew Jackson. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? If not, itis 
so ordered, 

The address is as follows: 


Address on Jackson Day before the Southern Society of Washington, 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., January 8, 1926, by Senator L. D. 
Tyson 


Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, after hearing the inspiring and 
eloquent address of Colonel Dickinson which we haye heard this evening 
it may seem superfluous to say more on this occasion. 

But we all appreciate that it would be an omission that none of 
us would be willing to sponsor did we not say something in honor of 
this great day and the reason for its observance. 

The people of our country for more than a hundred years by common 
consent each year on this day have assembled together and celebrated 
the most remarkable victory ever gained on the battle field in recorded 
history—the Battle of New Orleans—and to honor the most remark- 
able man that ever appeared on the horizon of this Republle—Gen. 
Andrew Jackson. 

Mr. President, you have asked me to make a few remarks on this 
occasion in honor of this great day and you have limited me to a few 
minutes. 

If I had the eloquence of Daniel Webster or Henry W. Grady I 
could not do justice to this great subject in many hours’ time, 

In the short space of a few minutes how impossible it is to say any- 
thing worthy of this day. ; 

It would not be appropriate to say anything of a political nature on 
this occasion, and about the only thing that I can do is to try to bring 
to your attention the value of the study of the life and times of 
Andrew Jackson, I believe if you will study his life and the period in 
which he lived from the cradle to the grave you will find it more 
thrilling than any novel; that you will learn to appreciate more and 
more what we owe to the men and the women of the pioneer days. 

We have had many great men in our country, and the names of 
many of them to-day are oftener upon the lips of our countrymen than 
is the name of Andrew Jackson, but, Mr. President, 1 believe there is 
no man whom our country has produced who deserves more from his 
country than Andrew Jackson. 

There never was a greater or more unselfish patriot—nor one who 
save at all times more unsparingly or more effectively for his country, 

He was born in 1767 of poor parents who had come to America from 
Ireland in 1765 for the purpose of escaping the oppressions of the 
British. Shortly after settling in America the father died, and later 
the whole family was to suffer even a more dire calamity in this far- 
off America-at the hands of the British than they could possibly have 
experienced had they remained in Ireland. Before the Revolutionary 
War was over two brothers of Andrew had been killed by the British 
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and his mother had died as a result of the war. Andrew fought for 
more than a year in the Revolutionary Army, having joined that army 
at the tender age of 13 years. He was in several battles, and was 
thus one of the youngest soldiers who ever went to war. 

He was left an orphan at 14 years of age and had no blood kin in 
America, and with practically no resources and but little education he 
was compelled to make his way at these tender years by his own 
unaided efforts. 

To such distinction did he finally rise that the place of his birth has 
been the subject of heated controversy and long discussions, and many 
chapters of history have been written to show the exact spot where he 
was born, 

Having been born at or near the Waxhaws, on the North Carolina 
and South Carolina line, both of these States claim him. 

But it matters not so much where he was born nor where he lived 
for the first few years of his life, but it was where he lived and made 
his home and where he became great that mostly interests us. 

It was in that romantic country known as Tennessee, across the 
Allegheny Mountains, in the great valley of the Mississippi! River—that 
marvelous land in that unparalleled blue-grass region and unsurpassed 
hunting ground of the Shawnees, the Cherokees, the Creeks, the Choc- 
taws, and the Chickasaw Indians—that he made his home and where 
he lived and died. 

This new and undeveloped country gave him the arena and the great- 
est opportunity to be found anywhere on the Continent of America for 
him to display his peculiar and remarkable talents. It was to fhe 
beautiful valleys of the Tennessee and the Cumberland that this mighty 
man of destiny wended his way at the age of 20 to write his name 
imperishably upon the pages of history. 

His talents and his courage were such that he was soon known in 
this new land as the great pioneer, and the emigrants looked to him ag 
their leader and their protector. 

When the State of Tennessee was formed in 1796 Jackson was elected 
its first Representative in the Congress of the United States. One year 
later he was elected a Senator from Tennessee. 

The duties of a Congressman and a Senator were irksome to hly 
adventurous and impetuous soul. He longed for the outdoor life and 
the great, free, romantic land of Tennessee, which answered the call of 
the wild and the adventurous in his nature, and so he resigned his seat 
in the Senate after two years’ service and returned to Tennessee. 

He was one of the few men who ever resigned from the Senate of the 
United States of his own accord, He was one of the few men who 
ever resigned from the Supreme Court of Tennessee, where he had done 
a great service in bringing law and order to the new and turbulent 
State from 1799 to 1803. 

During his service as a Representative in Congress he showed him- 
self to belong to the school of Thomas Jefferson, of whom he was a 
devoted follower, and such was his courage and his idea of democracy 
and duty to the people that, notwithstanding his love and admiration 
for Washington, he refused to vote for the congratulatory address on 
the retirement of Washington from the Presidency in 1797, because he 
thought it smacked too much of royalty. 

Jackson covered himself with imperishable renown and glory as the 
commander of the Tennessee Volunteers and Militia in the Creek War 
of 1813 and 1814. 

This was the most formidable war ever waged against the Indians 
on this continent. Jackson commanded more than 3,000 troops in this 
war, and his troops suffered incredible hardships, but in six months 
this formidable tribe of Indians, who were aided and encouraged by 
the British and the Spanish in Florida, were brought to submission and 
their power was forever broken, 

To the eternal credit and glory of Tennessee be it sald she agreed 
to stand sponsor for the payment of this large force which was used 
in driving the dreaded savage from the confines of the present States 
of Alabama and Mississippi. 

In this war Jackson had gained such renown by his indomitable 
perseverance, courage, determination, iron will, and fortitude in endur- 
ing hardships that he was acclaimed throughout the Nation for his 
great achievements, He was made a major general in the Regular 
Army of the United States, and after having taken Pensacola, then 
held by the Spaniards, he was ordered to the defense of New Orleans. 

New Orleans at that time was the only city of importance in the 
Mississippi Valley and was threatened with a great attack by the 
British. It was the key to the navigation of the Mississippi River, and 
under no circumstances could the United States afford to lose this 
important point. 

To give you an idea of the importance which the British attached 
to it, it is only necessary to say that while the British in all their 
operations against America in the War of 1812 had never employed 
all together more than 20,000 men, yet in this case an expedition had 
been planned to sail from the island of Jamaica consisting of 50 vessels 
carrying 12,000 veteran troops of Wellington’s and 1,000 cannon under 
Sir Edward Pakenham, a veteran of the peninsular war in Spain 
vand Portugal, who had fought under Wellington and who had con- 
quered and driven from Spain the veteran soldiers of Napoleon. In 
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addition there were nearly 10,000 sailors who were also to be thrown 
into that battle. 

Jackson arrived at New Orleans on December 1, and such was the 
vigor of his measures that in a few days the courage and confidence of 
the citizens were restored, 

His force consisted of some 800 Regulars and other troops composed 
of volunteers and militia from Tennessee and Kentucky and Louisiana, 
amounting altogether to about 6,000 men, most of them equipped only 
with rifles and muskets and shotguns which they were in the habit of 
using at home, and many of them with no arms at all. In fact, it 
was as heterogeneous and undisciplined a lot of soldiers as ever went 
to battle. 

Jackson had announced that he would attack the foe at all costs as 
soon as they landed on American soil. He swore by “the Eternal!“ 
that the foe should not be allowed to remain on the sacred soil of his 
country. 

The British thought the Americans would not dare attack, 
did they know the commander who was pitted against them. 

About 12 o'clock in the dead of night on the 23d of December 
Jackson launched a terrific attack upon the British, which took them 
wholly by surprise. A great victory was gained and a still greater 
moral advantage. The British lost 46 killed, 167 wounded, and 64 
prisoners. The American loss was about half that number. 

Jackson had determined to make his stand behind a small canal 
called the Rodriguez Canal, and he put every available hand to work 
deepening and widening this canal and piling the dirt and cotton bales 
upon one side where he could use them as a breastwork. 

For four nights Jackson did not sleep but worked incessantly, using 
every means at hand to strengthen his defenses, 

Sir Edward Pakenham arrived and took command of the British 
on Christmas day. 

On the morning of January 1 Pakenham opened a terrific fire 
and cannonade upon Jackson's position, but the British were repulsed 
with heavy loss. 

January 8, the fateful day for the British and for the glory of 
America and of Jackson, opened with a heavy fog. The British 
attacked with General Pakenham leading his troops as if on parade. 

His troops stationed on the canal, Jackson walked incessantly up 
and down behind his lines encouraging his troops and directing them 
to hold their fire until the British came so close that the men could 
see the whites of their eyes. The battle raged for 25 minutes. The 
Sharpshooters of Jackson from Tennessee and Kentucky did terrible 
execution. The slaughter was appalling. During this short period 
of 25 minutes 700 British soldiers fell dead, 1,500 were wounded, and 
500 were taken prisoners. 

Pakenham was killed, followed by General Gibbs, who was next 
in command, then General Keane fell, being severely, but not fatally, 
wounded. When the smoke cleared away the Americans found that 
they had lost but 7 men killed and 13 wounded. 

The British retreated in disorder, and left the feld of battle and 
shortly thereafter left the country, and thus was won eternal glory 
for America and the Presidency of the United States and immortality 
for Andrew Jackson, 

Up to the time of the Battle of New Orleans the War of 1812 was 
a great humiliation and disappointment to the American people, as 
they had won no battle of importance during the war, and even the 
Capitol at Washington had been taken by British troops and burned. 

The whole Nation rejoiced over this remarkable battle as being the 
most glorious victory that had ever been gained by American arms 
and was balm to their wounds and pride. 

Andrew Jackson became from that hour the greatest national hero, 
with the exception of George Washington, that the American people 
have ever had. 

Jackson's career as President was a stormy one, as his whole life 
had been. 

He was President during one of the most critical and exciting times 
in the history of the Republic. 

Elected as a Democrat, he had pitted against him during his whole 
presidential career that great triumvirate that has gone down in the 
annals of our country as three of the greatest men who ever sat in 
the Senate of the United States—Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, Day 
after day and year after year the battle between these three glants 
in the Senate arena and General Jackson in the Executive Mansion 
was waged with unremitting vigor, fury, and bitterness. 

Jackson asked no quarter and gave none, and although these men 
have never been surpassed in oratory and statesmanship and political 
sagacity bysgny men who have lived in our country, and although 
Jackson was called the backwoods President by many, he finally 
triumphed over them in every political battle in which they were 
engaged. 

We can not speak of Jackson except in superlatives. He never did 
things as other men did them. He was successful in every serious 
undertaking of his life. It is said he fought a hundred battles per- 
sonal and otherwise, but even in his fights and duels he always came 
off a victor, He never was subordinate to any man, He never served 
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an apprenticeship. He seems to have been born to command, A 
lawyer, planter, United States district attorney, Congressman, twice 
United States Senator, justice of the supreme court of his State, 
never an officer until he was made a major general of militia; never 


a leader in battle until he led an army; never in the Regular Army | 


until made a major general; the Governor of Florida; the victor and 
hero of New Orleans; the victor in the Seminole War; and twice the 
President of the United States, and dictator of two of his successors. 

Absolute master of every situation and the controller of the destinies 
of the Republic for 20 years, so much so that the period from 1825 
to 1845 is called the Jackson era of the Republic. 

Not a great student, but the greatest letter writer of his time; and 
his State papers are believed to be unsurpassed by. any President who 
has sat in the presidential chair; the greatest Democrat of his time 
and of all times, Thomas Jefferson excepted. 

His will was nearer law in the United States of America for 20 yeara 
than that of any other man for even one year. He has been more 
maligned, abused, and vilified than any man who eyer sat in the 
presidential chalr; yet, he never was finally defeated in anything in 
public or private life. 

A man with many faults, it is true, but they were largely the resalt 
of environment and the influences and customs of his time. 

The most moral and the most continent of men, the tenderest of 
husbands and the most loving of fathers to his adopted children. 
Like Washington, God did not give him children because He evidently 
wanted no comparisons. 

Ie had a will that was as adamant as the rocks of his beloved 
Tennessee, and an honesty as great, and as scrupulous a regard for 
truth as any man that lived; the only man who ever rivaled Wash- 
ington in the affection of all the people, and the most magnetic man 
that ever held public office in America. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the only man of the nineteenth century 
who ever approached him in magnetism and popularity before toe 
American people. 

He hated show and sham and centralization of power and great 
and overpowering wealth, privilege, and monopoly, believing them 
inimical to the best interests of the American people. 

He believed with all his heart and soul in the rights of the 
States, but when the Union was threatened, and when what he called 
his own native State, South Carolina, threatened to go out of the 
Union, he showed that, while he loved the States, he loved the Con- 
stitution of the United States more, and at the crucial time when the 
country was in a great state of excitement as to what his course 
would be he appeared at a banquet in this proud city of Washington 
and, rising in his seat and giving his toast, he spoke those memorable 
words: 

“The Federal Union—it must be preserved.“ 

We have heard of others who have gotten great and everlasting 
credit for preserving the Union, and while all proper credit should 
be given to them, Mr. President, I feel that the speaking of these few 
short words at that time by Andrew Jackson preserved the Unicn 
then, and was the means of keeping that sentiment and that le- 
termination to preserve It In the minds of the American people until 
it culminated in lasting success at Appomattox more than 30 years 
afterwards. 

Had there been another than the lion-hearted Jackson in the 
presidential chair, there might be another tale to tell to-day. 

Mr. President, this is a great day. I have been attempting to 
speak upon a great subject. 

While he may not have been the greatest, I say it without fear 
of successful contradiction that Andrew Jackson was the most 
remarkable man this country has produced. 

No other President died as Jackson died. 

It may be said that the power of his will was such that he even 
determined the day and hour of his death. When he was ready to 
die he drew his mantle about him, surrounded himself with his friends 
and loved ones, delivered them a sermon, bade them all an affection- 
ate farewell, expressed the hope that he should meet them all in 
heaven, black and white alike, and then, and not until then, did 
Jackson die. 

Mr. President, while he belongs to the Nation, Tennessee claims 
Jackson. He is her patron saint. 
hearts of her people and his ashes rest in her bosom. 


Near the banks of the beautiful Cumberland River, and near the | 


capital celty of Nashville, in that lovely and fertile valley, is the 
home he loved so well, the stately mansion which he called the 
Hermitage, preserved by the loving hands of the ladies of the Hermit- 
age Association of Tennessee. Near by in the garden of his home is 
the shrine of Tennessee, a mecca for all patriotic Americans, and in 


this lovely old garden is to be found the simple momument which | 


marks the last resting place of Andrew Jackson, and his beloved 
wife lying by his side. 
He scorned the gift of the sarcophagus of a Roman emperor and 
preferred a simple tomb and an unpretentious epitaph: 
“General Andrew Jackson—Born March 15, 1767, 
1846." 


died June 8, 
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| _ The inscription on Mrs. Jackson's tomb was written by Jackson 
himself, and in view of some of the ungenerous things that were said 
of her during Jackson's lifetime and the unchivalrous and unfair 
criticisms that bave recently been made, I wish to quote this in- 
scription here as an example to the men of this age of what a 
| chivalrous and noble gentleman and great American thought of bis 
| wife in the long ago when this Republic was still young. 

The inscription is as follows: 

“ Here lie the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jackson, wife of President 
Jackson, who died on the 22d day of December, 1825, age 61 years. 
Her face was fair, her person pleasing, her temper amiable, her heart 
kindly. She delighted in relieving the wants of her fellow creatures 
and cultivated that divine pleasure by the most liberal and unpretend- 
ing methods; to the poor she was a benefactor, to the rich an example, 
to the wretched a comforter, to the prosperous an ornament; her 
piety went hand in hand with her benevolence, and she thanked her 
Creator for permitting her to do good. A being so gentle and so 
virtuons that slander might wound but could not dishonor. Even 
death, when he bore her from the arms of her husband, could but 
transport her to the bosom of God.” 

| In this day of divorces and unhappy marriages I would that all 
men and women could live as happily together as this great man and 
| this pure and noble and gentle woman lived in the long ago. 

We hear of the possibility of a great monument being erected in the 
city of Washington to a great ex-President who died only a few years 

| ago and died long since Andrew Jackson passed away. He is, indeed, 

|a worthy ex-President, too, but, Mr. President, the only statue to 
Andrew Jackson in the city of Washington stands in front of the 
White House in Lafayette Square, and I have heard that a suggestion 
has been made that even this statue should be taken down and placed 
im some less conspicuous place. 

Mr. President, in closing I have a suggestion to make and it is this, 
that the next great memorial that shall be erected in the city of Wash- 
ington should include those three outstanding men of America who 

| haye no great public memorial to them, and to whom we owe eternal 
gratitude, and who have left an impress upon America equal to any 
the world has known and which time can not eradicate, and those three 
men are Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and Woodrow Wilson. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. KENDRICK presented a petition numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Washakie County, in the State of Wyoming, 
praying for the repeal or modification of the Volstead Act, 
pertaining to the prohibition of the liquor traffic, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. - 

He also presented a petition numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Converse County, in the State of Wyoming, praying 
for the passage of legislation strengthening the immigration 
law so as to make it, if possible, more restrictive in regard to 

| such elements as may be inimical to the best interests of the 
country, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 

| Hocking County, Ohio, remonstrating against the participa- 
tion of the United States in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
| national Justice, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Union and 
Champaign Counties, in the State of Ohio, praying for the 
passage of uniform pension laws, which were referred to the 

Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FERRIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of De- 

troit, Bay City, Wyandotte, Hart, Muskegon, and Walkerville, 

all in the State of Michigan, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to remove or reduce the tax on industrial alcohol 
used in the manufacture of medicines, home remedies, and 
| flavoring extracts, which were referred to the Committee on 
| Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pontiac, 

| Adrian, and Kalamazoo, all in the State of Michigan, remon- 
strating against the participation of the United States in the 
| Permanent Court of International Justice, which were ordered 
| to lie on the table. 
Mr. CAPPER presented a petition numerously signed by 
| sundry citizens of Paola, Kans. remonstrating against the 
participation of the United States in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF THE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally withont amendment and submitted reports thereon: 
| A bill (S. 1481) to authorize the President to appoint Capt. 
Curtis L. Stafford a captain of Cavalry in the Regular Army 
(Rept. No. 22); f 8 
| A bill (S. 1482) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
| easements in and upon publie military reservations and other 
| lands under his control (Rept. No. 23); 
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A bill (S. 2037) to amend that provision of the act approved 
March 3. 1879 (20 Stat. L. p. 412), relating to issue of arms 
and ammunition for the protection of public money and 
property (Rept. No. 24); 

A bill (S. 2038) to amend the provisions relating to the sale 
of ordnance and ordnance stores to the Republic of Cuba, con- 
tained in the act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 643) 
(Rept. No. 25); and 

A bill (S. 2274) providing for the promotion of a professor 
at the United States Military Academy (Rept. No. 26). 

BILL8 AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 2312) for the relief of Franklin Gum; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 2313) to provide a site and erect a public build- 
ing thereon at Knoxville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FERRIS: 

A bill (S. 2314) granting a pension to Carrie B. Spangle; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 4 

A bill (S. 2315) granting a pension to Elizabeth Gaylord 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 2316) for the relief of James E. Jenkins (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 


A bill (S. 2317) granting a pension to Anne Christofferson ; 


to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2318) granting an increase of pension to Harry G. 
Dewar (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 2319) for the relief of Anna Carroll; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2320) to safeguard the distribution and sale of 
certain dangerous caustic or corrosive acids, alkalis, and other 
substances in interstate and foreign commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2321) to provide for the storage of the waters of 
the Pecos River; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2322) to provide for the elintination of the Michi- 
gan Avenue grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2323) to provide for the acquisition of property in 
Prince William County, Va., to be used by the District of 
Columbia for the reduction of garbage; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2324) for the relief of the New Jersey Shipbuilding 
& Dredging Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A 

A bill (S. 2325) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Herrin, III.; and 

A bill (S. 2326) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Benton, III.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 38) for the creation of a junior 
college as a part of the public-school system in Washington, 
D. C, (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. OVERMAN each submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by them to House bill No. 
1, the tax reduction bill, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 104) reported from the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections: 

Resolved, That Geran P. Nye is not entitled to a seat in the Senate 
of the United States as a Senator from the State of North Dakota. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, yesterday the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Warsa] made reference in a brief address to 
the Glass case. The Glass case arose in the Senate shortly 
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after—in fact, in the year following—the ratification of the 
seventeenth amendment to the Constitution, at a time when it 
is fair to assume the Senate had fresh in its memory the 
reasons for the seventeenth amendment, the purpose to be ac- 
complished by the seventeenth amendment, and the clear im- 
port and meaning of the seventeenth amendment. The Senator 
from Montana failed to call attention to one important fact, 
I think, in the Glass case, and I invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to that fact at this time. 

In addition to what the Senator from Montana said, there 
had been no meeting of the legislature of Alabama after the 
submission of the seventeenth amendment to the severul 
States for ratification or rejection. Therefore, when Mr. Glass 
came with his credentials and presented them to the Senate 
and the question of the authority of the Governor of Alabama 
to make the appointment was raised, this situation was pre- 
sented: There having been no meeting of the legislature of 
that State, the board and general constitutional provision that 
each State is entitled to equal representation in the Senate 
would seem to have had peculiar weight and force, and yet, 
notwithstanding the fact that after the ratification of the 
amendment the Legislature of Alabama had had no meeting 
at which it could pass an act responsive to the seventeenth 
amendment, the Senate held that Mr, Glass was not entitled 
to take his seat in the Senate, clearly showing that the Senate 
at that time was duly appreciative of the purpose of the 
seventeenth amendment, clearly showing that the Senate at 
that time recognized fully that the purpose of the seventeenth 
amendment was to take the selection or election of Senaters 
out of the hands of State legislatures and recall the power 
to the people themselves, so that under the seventeenth amend- 
ment eyery Senator must be elected in the first instance by the 
people, and every vacancy in the office of United States Sen- 
ator must be filled in the second place by the people at an 
election. $ 

It therefore is open to no man to assert here that those of 
us who have subscribed to the majority report of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections are subscribing to a technical reso- 
lution, a resolution arrived at upon technical grounds. We 
invoke the broadest possible grounds in the consideration of 
this question. No Senator, under the seventeenth amendment, 
can rightfully take his seat who has not been elected by the 
people of his State; no Senator can fill a full vacancy in the 
office of Senator who has not been elected by the people of his 
State at an election. We invoke that broad doctrine and say 
that the people of North Dakota have that right under any and 
8 proper construction of the constitution and laws of North 

akota. 

The whole question here, Mr. President, is not over the filling 
of a vacancy, but the whole question, properly considered, in- 
volves the right of the governor to make a temporary appoint- 
ment to a vacancy existing in the Senate of the United States. 

Many Senators who have spoken, and doubtless some who 
will speak, proceed upon the assumption that each State will 
desire to give to its governor the right to make a temporary 
appointment to a vacancy existing in its representation in the 
Senate, That is an assumption that is not based upon the 
facts at all, because five States have expressly refused, by what 
they did and by what they expressly refused to do, to give to 
their governors the right to make such temporary appointment ; 
and grounds of public policy may be invoked in support of 
that view upon the part of the legislatures of those five States, 
because those States might have thought that the people should 
fill the vacancy at an election, for which we plead now and for 
which we will continue to plead. They might have thought 
that the people should fill a vacancy at an election unembar- 
rassed and uninfluenced by any advantage that would come to 
a temporary appointee of the governor by virtue of the fact 
that the governor of the State had expressed confidence in such 
temporary appointee. 

It is true that the majority of the States have given to their 
governors the right to fill the vacancies temporarily; but it is 
altogether certain that what the seventeenth amendment meant 
to do, and what it did do clearly and in express language, was 
merely to empower the legislatures of the States to determine 
that fact for themselves, and if they wished to give to the 
governor the right to make a temporary appointment, then the 
governor might be invested by the legislature with such au- 
thority under the provisions of the seventeenth amendment. 
We get nowhere in the consideration of this case when we 
assume that the legislature of any State wishes to give the 
governor that power, because that is a matter for legislative 
consideration and legislative consideration alone. 

Most of the States have expressed a willingness that the 
governor might haye the power, but five of the States have 
declined to invest him with that power. What those who have 
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subscribed to the majority report in this case insist upon is 
that the seventeenth amendment shall be circumvented by no 
device, whether innocently or designedly, but that Senators 
must be elected by the people in the first instance, and that 
every vacancy occurring in the office of Senator must be filled 
by the people; that it is a matter for the legislature of the 
State alone to determine whether the governor is to be given 
the power to fill the office temporarily until the people of the 
State may elect. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me 
to ask him a question now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will yield, Mr. President, but I should pre- 
fer not to do so, because I will probably get to what the Sena- 
tor from Alabama has in mind. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was merely going to ask the Senator a 
question, Does he have in mind the case of the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Rortnson], who was appointed until the 
election next Noyember, a much longer time than that for 
which Mr. Nye has been appointed, or the case of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER], who was appointed for 
nearly two years? Neither one of those Senators has been 
elected by the people. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, Mr. President; but the legislatures of 
both Indiana and Massachusetts and not the governors of those 
States have determined that there shall be an election, and 
that is the vital point in this case. Those who say that we 
who support the resolution reported by the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections stand upon technical grounds will do well 
to reexamine the grounds upon which they stand. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the junior Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator from Georgia admits, of 
course, that the Legislature of North Dakota did meet and did 
pass an act? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am going to come to that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I know the Senator is, but I wish to clear 
up the record now. The Senator admits, does he not, that the 
Legislature of North Dakota did meet and did pass an act 
empowering the governor to make certain appointments? Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. I admit that the legislature did meet and did 
reenact an act empowering the governor to make certain ap- 
pointments. I propose to discuss that; there will be no dis- 
pute upon that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand. The only question, then, 
is whether or not, in the Senator’s mind, the legislature gave 
the governor sufficient power by the provisions of the law which 
they enacted. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. The act of 1917—and I do not wish 
to be led astray at this point in my argument—is not re- 
sponsive to the seventeenth amendment at all in a single 
particular. 

Mr, President, those who say that we are insisting upon 
technical grounds will do well to reexamine the grounds upon 
which they stand, because if Mr. Nye can be given a seat here 
at all it must be upon a process of reasoning not only doubtful 
at every step of that process but highly technical—technical in 
the extreme. 

We stand upon the Constitution. We say that the people of 
North Dakota have the right to fill this vacancy by an elec- 
tion. We say the people of North Dakota have the right to 
fill the vacancy at an election, not at the grace of the governor 
but under the mandate of the laws of North Dakota; not at a 
time when he wills to call the election but as-the legislature 
may direct. 

I call attention, Mr. President, to the Glass case, and I desire 
to digress here from the line of my argument to say that not only 
Republicans who may have subsequently voted for the seating 
of Mr. Newberry in the Senate but some eminent Democrats 
at a time when the seventeenth amendment was fresh in the 
memory of the Senate voted to deny Mr. Glass the right to a 
seat, and they yoted to do so though the provision of the Con- 
stitution then existed that each State should have equal rep- 
resentation in the Senate and that no State should be denied 
its equal representation except by its consent. Those Demo- 


erats voted to deny Mr. Glass a seat upon the just ground that 
the Governor of Alabama did not have the authority to make the 
appointment, though there had been no meeting of the Legis- 
lature of Alabama after the ratification of the seventeenth 
amendment and up to the day when the credentials of Mr. 
Glass were yoted on in the Senate, 
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The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] on yesterday said 
that if the appointment was fair, if there was no suggestion 
of fraud, and if the people of North Dakota had spoken through 
their governor, their voice should be taken, and for himself 
he would take it unless there were very clear and strong 
rensons submitted to him to the contrary. Yet the Senator 
from Missouri not only voted against the seating of Mr. 
Glass but spoke against seating him, and I undertake to say 
that no more vitriolic speech was ever made in the Senate 
in condemnation of that easy-going political philosophy that 
would ask what is the Constitution among friends, than was 
made in the speech of the Senator from Missouri, who voted 
against the seating of Mr. Glass. Not only that, but Mr. 
Pomerene, the then Democratic Senator from Ohio, voted 
against Mr. Glass taking a seat here, and not only he, but 
the eminent Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsuH], had a lead- 
ing part in that contest and spoke and voted against Mr. 
Glass taking a seat in this body; and not only he, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but an eminent Senator from my own State, who I under- 
take to say was an able lawyer and a man fully capable of 
appreciating not only the Constitution but every just principle 
of government, Senator Bacon, from my State, was paired 
against Mr. Glass, against a man of his own political faith 
and creed who came here when the Legislature of Alabama 
had not met after the ratification of the seventeenth amend- 
ment and when a statute in all respects identical with the 
very act under which Mr. Nye claims his right to take a seat 
existed in the laws of Alabama. 

Mr. President, it is quite true that many eminent Democrats 
took the contrary view and made strong arguments in fayor 
of that view; but it is also quite true, as the Senator from 
Montana yesterday pointed out, that there was in the Glass 
case an additional question of great moment and importance, 
That question arose out of the fact that Mr. Glass had been 
appointed to a vacancy which had occurred in an office which 
had in the first instance been filled not under the seventeenth 
amendment but under the old Constitution, and it was insisted 
that with reference to the filling of terms in such office of 
Senator the old Constitution and not the seventeenth amendment 
applied. They inyoked the third and last clause of the seven- 
teenth amendment with much force and with much reason. 
Notwithstanding the fact, however, that under the old Con- 
stitution the direct power was given by the Federal Constitu- 
tion itself to the governor of the State to fill temporarily 
a vacancy in the office of Senator of the United States, the 
Senate then did not yield to the argument, if it be an argu- 
ment, that every State is entitled to two Senators here; that 
the States made the Government and not the Government the 
States; that without the States the National Government itself 
can not exist. A 

Mr. President, if there is any proposition well settled in the 
Glass case upon the plainest principles of reason and of moral- 
ity, to say nothing of technical law, it is that the seventeenth 
amendment did require affirmative action after its ratification, 
or affirmative action responsive to it; or obviously passed in 
4 1 of the ratification of the seventeenth amendment; and 
why? 

Mr. NEBLY. Mr. President, will the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. NEBLY. Does the Senator think that a decision settles 
anything if rendered hy 61 judges and the majority is merely 
one in favor of the decision? In other words, if there are 30 
votes cast against the decision to which the Senator refers as 
a precedent, and 31 votes are cast for it, is there not such a 
division of opinion that such a decision ought not to be con- 
sidered a precedent? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it matters not by what mar- 
gin the decision was reached; it was a decision of the Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHEELER, The Senate overruled itself just the other 
day; did it not? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not care to go into collateral matters, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; but when the Senator is citing the 
Glass case as a precedent I want to call attention to the fact 
that the Senate overrules itself. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not asserting that the Senate is bound 
by anything it did yesterday or last week. 

Mr. WHEELER. But the Senator is setting up this case as 
a precedent; and I simply want to call his attention to the fact 
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that one day the Senate sets up one precedent and the next 
day it sets up another one, depending upon the number of 
Senators here, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it is a precedent, and what I 
am trying to say is that it is a precedent made in the shadow 
of the adoption of the seventeenth amendment, when the very 
Senators who proposed it—able Senators—were here; and, 
further, that the Senators who then voted against Mr. Glass 
were not all Republicans, but many of them were among the 
most eminent Democrats of the country. 

Mr. President, what I was saying was that the seventeenth 
amendment clearly demands legislative action in each State 
responsive to that amendment before the governor of the State 
is authorized to make a temporary appointment; and why do I 

say that? I say it because prior to the adoption of the seven- 

teenth amendment the legislature of no State had any author- 
ity to pass any law with reference to the filling of a vacancy 
in the office of United States Senator, either temporarily or for 
the full term. It was a matter that was dealt with by the 
Federal Constitution. 

The State legislatures had no power over it, and it is not to 
be presumed that they would undertake to enter a field where 
all that they might do would amount to no more than a mere 
repetition of what already the governor of each State had been 
expressly empowered to do by the Federal Constitution itself. 
Therefore the seventeenth amendment clearly demanded legis- 
lative action in each State responsive to that amendment; and 
that was the view even of the minority in the Glass case. It 
was not the view merely of the majority. It was not the view 
merely of those who thought that Mr. Glass was not entitled 
to his seat. It was the view of Senator Bradley, who filed the 
minority report and ably debated it on this floor. It was the 
view of Senator Bradley not only that there must be legislative 
action in Alabama, but that there had been no legislative action 
in Alabama providing the machinery for the election of a Sena- 
tor in that State; and therefore, there being no such machinery 
provided, responsively at least to the seventeenth amendment, 
that there could be no election in that State, and that the old 
constitution still applied, and the governor of that State had 
the right to make the appointment of Mr. Glass. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact, however, that upon that premise both the majority 
and the minority were in substantial agreement, notwithstand- 
ing the other facts to which I have but briefly adverted, not- 
withstanding the presence of every provision in the Constitu- 
tion now invoked and the philosophy underlying it, the Senate, 
before the State of Alabama had had a session of its legisla- 
ture after the ratification of the seventeenth amendment, denied 
to Mr. Glass his right to a seat in this body upon the plain 
ground that the governor of that State had not the power to 
make a temporary appointment. 

Mr. President, with these brief remarks regarding the seven- 
teenth amendment let us proceed directly to the real question 
before the Senate. 

It is in the record here that the late Senator Ladd died on 
June 22, 1925; that on the 14th of November, 1925, the Governor 
of North Dakota issued his certificate to Mr. Nye in which he 
recited that Mr. Nye was appointed to serve as Senator until 
his successor could be elected at an election which the certifi- 
cate recites was called for June 80, 1926. Yesterday I called 
attention to this fact, not for the purpose of indicating at all 
that the Legislature of North Dakota might not have provided 
for the filling of the vacancy on June 30, 1926, but for the pur- 
pose of calling attention, if I could, to the vital and controlling 
fact that the legislature itself had wholly failed to direct any 
election at which the people of North Dakota should be given 
a chance to exercise their right under the seventeenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The authority for that certificate by the governor es ae 
upon one or two provisions, the first a section of the North 
Dakota constitution, and to that I refer. 

Section 78 of the North Dakota constitution reads as fol- 
lows: 

When any office shall from any cause become vacant, and no 
mode is provided by the constitution or law for filling such vacancy, 
the governor shall have power to fill such vacancy by appointment. 


It is said that this constitutiona! provision furnishes author- 
ity for the governor's appointment of Mr. Nye. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Watsu] yesterday referred to the fact 
that this constitution was adopted by the people of North 
Dakota preparatory to statehood. It was an assumption of 
the responsibilities of statehood. It was a provision, of 
course, clearly made for such offices as the State might be 
required to have, perforce, of necessity. Section 78 of this 
constitution, however, was adopted in 1889, many years be- 
fore the adoption of the seventeenth amendment to the Con- 
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stitution of the United States. It can not be said in any 
respect to be responsive to the seventeenth amendment. It 
can not be even imagined that the people of North Dakota 
were contemplating not only the adoption of the seventeenth 
amendment but the exact provisions, terms, limitations, re- 
strictions, and powers granted under it. You can never 
anticipate the grant of a constitutional power and you never 
can anticipate the form in which a constitutional grant of 
power will be made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to ask the Senator right there if he 
takes the position that North Dakota would have to reenact 
that provision in its constitution after the adoption of the 
Seventeenth amendment? Could it not leave that provision 
in there, if it were satisfied with it, and would it not still be 
in full force and effect on the people of that State and on the 
governor? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes, Mr. President; it does not affect the 
seventeenth amendment in one way or the other. The people 
could leave it in there, and it would be in full force. They 
could take it out, and it would not affect the case. It has 
not anything to do with it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But they left it in there. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, following the seventeenth amendment, 
they reenacted the statute which gave the governor authority 
to fill all vacancies. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, that is clearly not a question, 
I do not mind yielding to questions, but that is clearly not a 
question. It is an argument, and it is open to the Senator to 
make the argument in his own time. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to ask the Senator from Geor- 
gia, in his interpretation of the seventeenth amendment to the 
Constitution where it provides that the governor may appoint 
as the legislature may direct, or words to that effect, if he 
thinks from studying the law that action on the part of our 
State legislature would be required before the Governor of 
North Dakota could call an election to fill this vacancy? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I expect to get to that. That 
comes under the argument on the statute of March 15, 1917, 
and I expect to get to it. I beg the Senator not to anticipate 
me. His mind overruns mine, but I am going to get to it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Will the Senator give us his views upon 
this question: If a legislative body may legislate in anticipa- 
tion, I should like his views upon the question whether the 
language in the constitutional provision to which he now is 
directing his attention is sufficiently broad. If the legislature 
had passed a general statute, after the seventeenth amendment 
became effective, in identically the same language that the 
constitutional provision of North Dakota is in, would that, in 
the opinion of the Senator—particularly the language “ when 
a vacancy in any office occurs "—be sufficient to delegate to the 
governor the authority to make a temporary appointment? I 
want the Senator's views upon the four corners of the constitu- 
tional provision, as to whether it is sufficient. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think it is sufficient, but I do not 
think it necessary to go quite to the full extent indicated by 
the question asked me; but I will say to the Senator that I pro- 
pose to discuss that matter. 

Mr. BRATTON. Very well. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have already said that 
section 78 of the constitution of North Dakota was not re- 
sponsive to the seventeenth amendment, because passed nearly 
a quarter of a century before the ratification of the seven- 
teenth amendment; and that it is in no sense nor in any par- 
ticular responsive to the seventeenth amendment. Now, what 
does the seventeenth amendment provide? The seventeenth 
amendment provides for the filling of the office of Senator 
by an election of the people, and it provides further that in 
ease of a vacancy in that office the governor of the State shall 
issue his writ of election to fill that vacancy; but it provides 
that the legislature of the State may empower its governor 
to make a temporary appointment until the people can fill 
the vacancy as directed by the legislature itself, 
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Section 78 of the constitution of North Dakota is not a 
legislative act. It is not the product of the legislature of 
that State at all. Under the seventeenth amendment the 
power is delegated to the legislature of the State to empower 
the governor of the State to make the appointment. It is 
said that that is technical reasoning. It is not technical 
reasoning; it is substantial reasoning. Here are the people 
in their sovereign capacity, when they are engaged in the 
making of a constitution, and they have inserted section 78 
in their constitution, and it is said that that broad, general 
provision ought to suffice for any subsequent legislative act. 
The answer is that it is not responsive to the seventeenth 
amendment; that the seventeenth amendment delegates the 
power to the legislature of the State; that the power must 
be exercised, if at all, by the delegatee of that power and 
can not be exercised by any other person or set of persons; 
and for the additional reason that the legislature is not only 
to decide for itself whether it wishes to give its governor the 
right to make a temporary appointment, but the legisla- 
ture—not the constitution, but the legislature itself—is to go 
further. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. For the purpose of getting the Senator’s 
idea on that particular point, I would like to ask him this: 
If the people of North Dakota had, under the initiative pro- 
vision of their constitution, initiated a law which, as far as 
its wording was concerned, would be entirely satisfactory 
and giye the proper authority to the governor; and if that 
law had been passed by a vote of the people without having 
been passed by the legislature itself, would that, in the Sena- 
tor's judgment, give the governor the proper authority? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not think it would, 
unless it were responsive to the seventeenth amendment, 

Mr. NORRIS. I am assuming that it would be responsive. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is the Senator assuming that it would have 
been responsive a quarter of a century before? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GEORGE. Or that the amendment was ratified sub- 
sequently? 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to get the Senator’s idea on the point 
as to whether by fair implication in construing a case of this 
kind, if the enabling law were passed by the people themselves 
on a direct vote under the initiative provision of the consti- 
tution, we are going to be so technical as to say that the gov- 
ernor had no authority to appoint, because the seveneenth 
amendment provides that the legislature shall pass the law. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is not the case here at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that is not this case, because 
there was no such law, but the Senator is arguing the point 
thut the seventeenth amendment requires action by the legis- 
lature and, therefore, that a State constitutional provision 
adopted before or even afterwards would not comply with 
that amendment. I want to ask the Senator if, in his judg- 
ment, an initiatory law would comply with it. I am seeking 
only to get the Senator's viewpoint. I have great respect for 
his opinion, 

Mr. GEORGE. When does the Senator mean to indicate 
that this law was enacted? 

Mr. NORRIS. It was not enacted. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know, but in the supposititious case put 
by the Senator, does he mean the law was enacted prior to, 
or in contemplation of, or subsequent to the ratification of the 
seventeenth amendment? 

Mr, NORRIS. Any one of the three. Let us assume for 
the purpose of the question that it was enacted after the 
adoption of the seventeenth amendment, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, even if it were done after 
the adoption of the seventeenth amendment, it would not be 
a-strict compliance with the Federal Constitution; but I do 
not care to go into that question. If the Senator is really 
interested in that point, I refer him to a consideration of the 
same question, in one phase or another, that did arise on the 
ratification of the eighteenth amendment and certain subse- 
quent efforts upon the part of the States to withdraw theit 
ratifications of the amendment. If I may proceed now, I 
think I will discuss the additional feature of the constitutional 
provision, which may interest the Senator from Nebraska. 

I have said that this constitutional provision could not be 
held fairly to be responsive to the seventeenth amendment, 
because it came a quarter of a century before the seventeenth 
amendment was ratified. I have said that the seventeenth 
amendment delegated the authority to the legislature to act 
and did not delegate it to the people in their sovereign capacity, 
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because the people in their sovereign capacity usually lay down 
broad and general principles. They do not provide for specific 
cases. It would take an extreme case, and it is hard to imagine 
such a case, when the people, in their sovereign capacity, while 
engaged in making a constitution for their State, could dispense 
with the necessity of having the legislature of the State exer- 
cise the power delegated by the seventeenth amendment to the 
legislature of the State. 

Section 78 of the constitution of North Dakota again has no 
application here, because by its very terms it says that the 
governor may appoint to this vacancy which may arise from 
any cause, where no mode or provision is made either by the 
constitution or laws, for filling the vacancy. At all times there 
was a method provided for filling a vacancy in the office of 
United States Senator. At the very time the constitution of 
North Dakota was adopted, and at every moment of time up 
until the ratification of the seventeenth amendment, and at 
every moment of time since the ratification of the seventeenth 
amendment, another method is provided for filling vacancies in 
the office of the United States Senator. It therefore had no 
application. 

It is wholly unnecessary, of course, to argue that the Consti- 
tution of the United States is.at once the supreme law, not only 
of the United States, but of the State of North Dakota, and I 
take it that it would be wholly unnecessary to say that where 
the Federal Constitution prior to the adoption of the seven- 
teenth amendment provided for an election of Senators by the 
legislatures of the States, provided for the filling of vacancies 
in the office of Senator by an election of the legislature of the 
State, and conferred directly upon the governor of each State 
the power to make a temporary appointment until the next en- 
suing legislature in that State should meet, there did exist at 
every moment of the time since section 78 of the North Dakota 
constitution came into being another and a different method 
for filling the vacancy, another and a different method for 
doing the very thing which the broad power conferred upon the 
Governor of the State of North Dakota by section 78 of the 
constitution of that State did invest him with, in respect, of 
course, to all State offices. 

The constitutional provision, however, undertakes to and 
does empower the governor, where no other method is provided 
either by the constitution or laws for the filling of a vacancy 
to fill vacancies in office. The Legislature of the State of 
North Dakota, the people of the State of North Dakota in their 
sovereign capacity, have utterly no power to empower their 
governor to fill a vacancy in the office of United States Senator 
by appointment, because the seventeenth amendment expressly 
withdraws every power theretofore granted and reinvests the 
people with the authority to fill every vacancy in every sena- 
torial office by election and not by appointment. 

Oh, but it is said, the greater includes the less. The greater 
what includes the less? The greater includes the less, cer- 
tainly, if the less is a component part of it. But can any man 
define what is a temporary appointment in duration of years, 
or days, or months? Neither the Legislature of North Dakota, 
nor the people of North Dakota, nor the people of any other 
State, have the right to fill the vacancy. They can only em- 
power the governor to fill temporarily that vacancy until the 
people elect, as the legislature shall direct. 

Can anyone define a temporary appointment? Why engage 
in metaphysical argument that the greater includes the less? 
The greater does include its component parts, but a temporary 
appointment is not a component part of the entire residue of 
a deceased Senator's term. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator think that the appointment 
of Mr. Burer, for instance, by the Governor of Massachusetts, 
for a term of two years, lacking a few days, was a temporary 
appointment within the purview of the language of the seven- 
teenth amendment? 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Legislature of Massachusetts con- 
sidered that question and determined it, I should say it had 
the right to do it; but the Legislature of Massachusetts had 
the right to do it and the power to do it, and it alone had that 
power, not the Governor of Massachusetts. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, if the Senator will further 
yield, I am asking him a question which I think he can answer 
without making an argument, if he will condescend to do it. I 
asked him if he thinks that the appointment of Senator BUTLER 
for a period of practically two years was a temporary appoint- 
ment within the purview of the seventeenth amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have answered the question directly, Mr. 
President. I said that if the Legislature of Massachusetts 
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considered the question and fixed a time two years later when 
the election should take place to fill the vacancy, it was 
within the competency of the Legislature of Massachusetts to 
determine that fact under the seventeenth amendment. It 
could never be held otherwise, unless there was a plain, 
palpable purpose upon the part of the legislature to clearly 
circumyent the provisions of the seventeenth amendment. I 
have not before me the Massachusetts act, I do not know its 
exact terms and provisions, but I have answered the ques- 
tion as directly as I can. 

Mr. NEELY. Then, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
for one more question, if the Senator believes, as his language 
indicates he does believe, that the appointment of Senator 
Burer for practically two years is a temporary appointment, 
ean he contend logically that the appointment of Mr. Nye for 
a period of 7T months and 16 days is a permanent appointment, 
or that it violates the spirit of the seventeenth amendment 
providing for temporary appointments? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, clearly the Senator is again 
making an argument in my time. I am not saying what a 
temporary appointment is, but I am asking any Senator to 
define what, in length of time, a temporary appointment is. 
Nobody but the legislatures of the several States has the power 
to define it, not the governor of any State, and that is the vital 
point in this whole case. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator permit me to answer the 
question he has asked? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. As a definition of a temporary appointment I 
want to lay this down as a definition that is appropriate in 
response to the Senator's question. Any appointment for a 
term shorter than another appointment which the Senator says 
is temporary is a temporary appointment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes, Mr. President; when once you haye 
defined the term, it is; but for what length of time can the 
temporary appointment be made? For what particular number 
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made? May it be determined by the will of the governor, as 
has been attempted in this case, in order to cure a clear infirm- 
ity in the statute, or must it be determined by the Legislature 
of North Dakota as the Constitution of the United States 
provides? 

Mr. President, I come back to the proposition that under sec- 
tion 78 of the constitution of North Dakota the power is con- 
ferred upon the governor to make appointments and to make 
an appointment only to a vacancy, not a temporary appoint- 
ment, but for a full vacancy, the full residue of the time, and 
only where there is no other method or mode provided by the 
constitution or laws for the filling of that office. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer an in- 
terruption, although it is in a way a diversion from his argu- 
ment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. The question that has just now been dis- 
cussed briefly is one on which I hope no one will thus hastily 
stand committed. It is a most serious question that some 
day or other may confront us under the seventeenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. I think that there is the gravest 
kind of doubt as to whether the various statutes passed by the 
legislatures of the States, providing that the election shall be 
held at the next general election, can be regarded as valid 
under the amendment. 

The amendment, it seems to me, unquestionably reposes in 
the governor the power to fix the time at which the general 
election shall be held. If Senators will observe, it is unquali- 
fied, when vacancies happen in the representation of any State 
in the Senate, that the executive authority of such State shall 
issue writs of election to fill such vacancies, and it can de- 
termine unquestionably under settled authority when that 
election is to be held. The legislatures of a great many States 
have stepped in and endeavored to take that power away from 
him by providing that the election shall not take place until 
the next general election. Under such an act the Governor of 
the State of Massachusetts was by the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts divested of his power under the amendment, 
provided that construction is correct. I have always felt that 
ine subsequent provision of the amendment of the Constitu- 

on— 
that the legislature of any State may empower the executive thereof 
to make temporary appointment until the people fill the vacancies by: 
election as the legislature may direct— 
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has no reference at all to the power. The legislature, in my 
judgment, has no power to fix the time. The expression “as 
the legislature may direct,” in my judgment, refers to the man- 
ner in which the election shall be conducted, whether it shall 
be conducted under the general laws or whether they shall 
make special provision for the election of a United States 
Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to say that on what the Senator from 
Montana has said we are not in any serious disagreement, but 
my contention is that there must be some direction by the 
legislature. It need not fix the exact time, but there must be 
a provision for the holding of the election. 

Mr. WALSH. All I desire to add in this matter is that it 
seems to me the Constitution can not possibly mean that the 
legislature may fix the time, because, as suggested, in the case 
of the late Senator Lodge he had four years of his term yet 
to serve. I question whether the legislature would have the 
right to say that the governor’s appointee should hold for the 
remainder of the unexpired term when an election should be 
held, or say that an election shall be held not at the next suc- 
ceeding general election but the election after the next suc- 
ceeding general election, which would enable him to hold over 
two years and possibly as long as four, or to say that he 
should hold until the second general election after that time, 
which would give the governor's appointee an opportunity 
to serve for nearly six years under possible circumstances. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHortrince in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator from Georgia permit me to 
ask the Senator from Montana a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. NEELY. I wish to inquire of the eminent Senator from 
Montana if he believes that any appointment for two years to 
fill a vacancy in the United States Senate is really in accord 
285 the spirit of the seventeenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution? 

Mr. WALSH. I am very clearly of the opinion that it is not, 

Mr. NEBLY. That is my opinion, too. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to go into that question 
because manifestly it is a very difficult question. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yleld to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. SWANSON. I simply want to ascertain this: Did I 
understand the Senator to contend that there must be affirma- 
tive action on the part of a legislature before we can haye an 
election of a Senator? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; unless appropriate machinery existed. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then if an election is called by the gov- 
ergor at this time in North Dakota and the election is hel, 
it would be void because the legislature has not directed an 
election? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I do not contend that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Under what authority, then, can the gov- 
ernor order the election? 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator permit me to proceed, 
and I think I will get to that very point in the case before I 
conclude, 

Mr. President, I was proceeding to say that this power dele- 
gated to the legislature of the State must be exercised by the 
delegatee of the power, by the legislature, because the seven- 
teenth amendment not only leaves it in the discretion of the 
legislature to determine whether or not they desire to invest 
their governor with the power to make the temporary ap- 
pointment, but it provides that in case they do invest the 
governor with the power to make the temporary appointment, 
that then the governor may make it until the people fill the 
vacancy as the legislature may direct. It clearly contemplates 
legislative action, not action by the people in their sovereign 
capacity. It clearly contemplates responsive action by the 
legislature of the State itself. 

The legislature is that body through which the will of the 
people in at least the vast majority of the States, and I might 
say in all of the States, could express their wishes upon this 
important question. The seventeenth amendment having given 
the power to the people to fill a vacancy, it declared expressly 
that the governor should issue his writ of election upon the 
happening of a vacancy, and then it gave to the legislature of 
the State, to no one else, to no other body, to no other au- 
thority, the sole power of determining whether the legislature 
wished to empower the governor to make a temporary appoint- 
ment. Not only that, but it went further and said: 
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Until the people of the State fill the vacancy at an election ag directed 
by the legislature— 

Or— 
as the legislature may direct. 


If we say that that does not mean that the legislature shall 
fix the time, either exactly or within any limitation, so that it 
may be made certain, yet there is some direction that the legis- 
lature must give, because in the first instance the seventeenth 
amendment has contemplated that the legislature alone must 
empower its governor, if the governors haye that power. 

So I say, Mr. President, looking at the constitutional provi- 
sion of North Dakota, that it can not have application here, 
beeause it is not an act of the legislature; it is net an act of 
the delegatee of a power, because it is not responsive to the 
seventeenth amendment, as it came a quarter of a century 
before the seventeenth amendment was ratified, because it 
does not undertake to give the governor the power to make a 
temporary appointment, but it does give him the power to fill 
the whole unexpired term of a Senator who, either by death 
or for any other reason, has been removed from his seat in this 
body. And finally it can have no application, because at all 
times under the old constitution and under the new constitu- 
tion there was a different method penae for the filling of a 
vacancy in the office of United States Senator. 

Now, let us pass to a consideration of the act of March 15, 
1917. If there is any authority here at all under which the 
Governor of North Dakota could make this appointment, if 
there is any enabling act at all to be found in the laws of 
North Dakota, it must be found in the act of 1917. We might 
as well admit that the act of 1917, of course, was reenacted 
after the adoption of the seventeenth amendment. There is no 
need to raise any confusion upon that point. It is true that 
it was but a reenactment so far as the provision is coneerned 
upon which the asserted power of the Governor of North Da- 
kota is here vested. It is a reenactment not by virtue of con- 
struction, not by virtue of a technical construction. It is a 
universal rule of law that when the legislature reenacts an 
existing law in the same language it but gives continuity to 
the law. There is no creative stroke. It is not a new law. It 
carries the same meaning. It must be interpreted as before. 
Not only is that true but it is a universal rule that even where 
the language of the new act is substantially the same as the 
language of the old act, it preserves merely the continuity of 
the statute and does not create a new statute. But the act of 
1917 does not leave anything to construction whatever. It does 
not give occasion for the application of this universal rule of 
construction, É 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GEORGE. I decline at this time unless the Senator de- 
sires merely to ask a question. 

. HEFLIN. I was going to ask a question. 3 

Mr. GEORGE. I must decline to yield just at this moment. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Very well, if it will disturb the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am undertaking to finish my speech. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I expect to reply to the Senator, and I do 
not want to take his time. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will yield for a question in just a moment, 

Mr. President, the act of March 15, 1917, is declared an act 
amending. What did it amend? It amended a wholly dif- 
ferent subsection from the one here invoked. It amended a sec- 
tion giving the governor the power to advise and consent to 
the appointment by a board of county commissioners to a 
State’s attorney office— 


An act amending and reenacting section 696 of the Compiled Laws 
of North Dakota for 1913, relating to the filling of vacancies. 


Mr. COPELAND: Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if it 
is not possible that that particular language is simply the ex- 
pression of the annotator? It is not necessarily a part of the 
act itself and Included in the part which was passed upon by 
the legislature. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think it can not be said to be the work of 
the annotator. Let me read it to the Senator: 


An act amending and reenacting section 696 of the Compiled Laws 
of North Dakota for 1918, relating to filling vacancies. 

Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the State of North Da- 
kota, That section 696 of the Compiled Laws of North Dakota for 1913 
be amended and reenacted as follows. 


It is the old law, nothing but the old law. We do not have 
to invoke the technical rule of construction and say that we 
must give it the same interpretation that we were bound to give 
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it prior to the 1917 amendment, because the legislature itself 
has said that “we but intend to reenact what we had in our 
laws before.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the: Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. WHEELER. What could be the purpose of the legis- 
lature in reenacting the same law? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will answer the Senator. The history of 
the legislation has been gone into in some detail, but I will 
repeat it. It was stated on tlſe hearings before the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. The Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Frazter], the colleague of the late Senator Ladd, was 
present at those hearings: The Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Frazier] was in 1917 the Governor of the State of North 
Dakota. He did not raise his yoice in protest against anything 
that was said in the hearings before the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. I do not undertake to bind him by all that 
was said, but when facts were discussed which occurred at 
the time when he was governor of the State I must assume 
and I think I am warranted in assuming that those facts were 
correctly stated. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator let me answer his question? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think the Senator is answering my 
question. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am proceeding to answer the question. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is getting far away from my 
question, it seems to me. I would like to have him answer the 
question as to whether he does not feel that when the legisla- 
ture reenacted the statute they had some purpose in mind. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am proceeding exactly to 
say what purpose they had in mind, if the Senator will per- 
mit. I do not mind the interruptions. I only sought to avoid 
unnecessary interruptions in the interest of the conservation of 
time. I am proceeding to answer the Senator’s question. 

After the enactment of section 686, if the Senator will permit 
me, it was said without dispute that the Legislature of North 
Dakota had by another act given to the governor the power 
to remove Staie’s attorneys. Such attorneys were being re- 
moyed in parts of North Dakota because of their failure to 
prosecute the violators of a certain Jaw, which, I believe, was 
said to be the prohibition enforcement act. Under section 686 
as it stood before amendment, when the governor removed a 
State's attorney, if the county commissioners desired, that same 
State’s attorney—or one with the same sympathy, so far as 
that law was concerned—could be appointed, Therefore, in 
order to correct that evil, in order to enable the governor to 
have some voice about what kind of State’s attorney should be 
appointed in lieu of a State’s attorney removed by the governor 
under another law of North Dakota, it became necessary to 
amend this act. The provision in the act which they sought 
to amend relating to State’s attorneys occurred in the old sec- 
tion 686. When they were amending that act they neces- 
sarily, I assume, wished to preserve all of the other provisions 
of the act with which they were not at all dealing. 
ini WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 

ere 

Mr. GEORGE. I will. 

Mr. WHEELER. The question I desired to ask the Senator 
from Georgia is this: It was not necessary, was it, for the leg- 
islature to reenact the old law in order to amend the provision 


to which the Senator has called attention? 


Mr. GEORGE. The draftsman of the act might have gone 
at it in a different way. This was a perfectly appropriate 
way of amending it, however. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, it was a possible way, but it 
was not a necessary way, and it is not the usual way in which 
statutes are amended, is it? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it is the usual way in which 
statutes are amended in many States. It is a very appropriate 


way. 

Mr, BRUCE. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Senator 
from Georgia, I will say it is the universal way of amending 
statutes in the State of Maryland, from which I come. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is a proper way of amending a statute. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say, however, to both my friends 
that it is not the way which is adopted in the State of Mon- 
tana, and it is not the usual way. 

Mr. GEORGE. It may not be; but that was purely at the 
election of the draftsman. The fact is, however, that the Legis- 
lature of North Dakota did amend the act in one particular 
only, and that amendment related exclusively to State's attor- 


neys. It took the same language, punctuation and all, so far 
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as State and district officers were concerned, the language 
relied upon here as the basis of the authority under which the 
Governor of North Dakota acted. 

It left nothing to construction, because, in express language, 
the statute stated that it proposed merely to reenact the old 
law. That is the whole of my argument upon that point, and 
it is all that I intended to assert. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Georgia this question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Right on that point 

Mr. GEORGE. I will first yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama, because I did not desire to prevent the Senator from 
asking me any questions he might desire. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is the very point as to which I desire 
to ask the Senator the question. If the Senator thought that 
the Legislature of North Dakota, when they reenacted an act 
which was already on the statute books providing for the 
filling of all vacancies, thought in reenacting it they were com- 
plying with the seventeenth amendment and intended the office 
of United States Senator to be covered along with other offices 
to yacancies in which the governor should appoint, would the 
Senator then favor the seating of Mr. NYE? 

Mr. GEORGE. I would, Mr. President. I do not think the 
language at all appropriate nor inclusive of United States 
Senators; but if there was any fixed policy in the State of North 
Dakota to regard a Senator as a State officer, whether he be 
a State officer or not, I would go so far as to say that there 
was at least authority for the filling of the vacancy. Then I 
would be troubled only by virtue of the fact that there had 
been no legislation responsive to the seventeenth amendment in 
other respects. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I will say to the Senator from Georgia 
that the question resolves itself into this: As to what the Legis- 
lature of North Dakota intended. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am going to get to that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Georgia does not know 
what the legislature intended; there is no evidence here to the 
effect that they did not intend to cover the office of United 
States Senator. Some of us hold that they did intend to do 
that; and we think the people of North Dakota ought to have 
a Senator here instead of denying Mr. Nye his seat on a tech- 
nicality. : 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, Mr. President; but I am sorry the Sena- 
tor emphasizes technicalities, because if Mr. Nye shall take 
a seat here at all, he must do so on technicalities. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? : 

Mr. GEORGE, I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I merely wish to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion, As I understand, the contention is made that by using 
the words “reenact a certain section of the code” the statute 
is entitled to a different construction than if it had been an 
entirely new and separate enactment. If instead of using the 
word “reenact,” suppose they had passed a statute without 
using that word, does the Senator think it would be entitled 
to a different construction than should be given under the use 
of the words “reenact such and such a section“? 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator mean if the act had been 
passed in the same language as that of the old statute? 

Mr. SWANSON. Not be entirely in the same language; there 
would be an amendment. To all practical intents and purposes 
it would be the same language, but it would be passed as an 
independent proposition and would not refer to the old statute. 
In that case would it be entitled to a different construction? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator evidently was not paying very 
close attention to what I just now tried to say, and that was 
that it is a universal rule, to which, so far as I know, there is 
no exception, that when the legislature of any State reenacts, 
or I should say when they pass an act which carries the iden- 
tical language of a prior act, with no change, it is to have the 
same interpretation as the old act and to be regarded as an 
act merely continuing the old act in force. That is true even 
where the language is not identical but where it is in substance 
the same. However, what I was arguing was that it is not 
necessary to resort to that general rule of construction in this 
case, because the Legislature of North Dakota itself has said, 
“We are only reenacting the old law.” 

Mr. SWANSON. If there had not been an amendment in- 
cluded in the act and the legislature had simply passed it as a 
separate measure, does the Senator think it would be entitled 
to the same construction? 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly, if it contained the same language. 

Mr. SWANSON. What would have been the object in simply 


passing a statute exactly similar to one existing unless they 
had some purpose in view? 
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Mr. GEORGE. They amended the previous statute. 

Mr. SWANSON, I say, suppose they had not put any 
amendment on at all, but simply reenacted word for word and 
letter for letter the old statute and passed it as a separate 
measure, would that be entitled to the same construction? 

Mr. GEORGE. It would, Mr. President, but that is not 
the case here, 

Mr, SWANSON. 
struction. : 

Mr. GEORGE. It would according to the rules; but that is 
not the case here, and why discuss a case that does not arise 
and does not exist? 

Mr. SWANSON. What I mean is this: The Senator says 
that all parts of the two statutes that are similar are entitled 
to the same construction, but suppose they had not incorpo- 
rated any amendment at all, but had simply reenacted as a 
separate statute the statute then existing. The Senator says, 
although there had occurred a change in the method of choos- 
ing Senators, that the statute would be entitled to the same 
construction as the old statute. 

Mr. GEORGE. I say that such a statute under the general 
rule of construction—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not now talking about the general 
rule of construction, but if the legislature were to do that 
would the Senator give the new statute the same construction 
if something had occurred during the time between the pas- 
Sage of the first act and the last act which might properly 
enable it to be given a different interpretation? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am trying to get at the legislative intent, 
and, so far as that rule of construction is concerned, it will 
be necessary to abide by it; but it would be proper to look to 
any matter that would have a bearing on the legislative intent. 
I do not deny that proposition; but that is not the question 
involved here. 

The act of North Dakota was amended for a specific purpose, 
and, rather than merely add an amendment to a particular 
section, the draftsman saw fit to reenact the whole act, which, 
as the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] has pointed out, is 
the required rule in his State and in many other States, and 
undoubtedly is the better legislative rule, 

Now, Mr. President, let me pass from that and come to the 
broad general question of what the legislature did mean by the 
act of March 15, 1917. The only provision of the act invoked 
here by the proponents of Mr. Nye is that the governor was 
given power to fill vacancies in State and district offices; that 
is all; no other language is invoked; no other can be found 
than the power given him to fill vacancies in State and district 
offices. What is the first and cardinal rule of construction of 
statutes? Is it not to find the legislative intent? Is not the 
language of an act given its plain, its ordinary, its usual, its 
general, its popular meaning, and is there anybody anywhere 
who would undertake to say that a United States Senator is 
popularly, generally, usually, and ordinarily understood to be 
included in the term “ State officer“? 

Approach the question without any technicality. The Legis- 
lature of North Dakota said that the governor of the State 
should have the power to fill vacancies. Omit the greater ques- 
tion that filling a vacancy is not the same as a temporary 
appointment and does not include it because it is not a neces- 
sary or component part of it—it may be a part of it, but it is 
not an essential part of it 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, right there will the Senator 
permit a brief question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is aware of the fact that the 
Supreme Court has declared that electors from a State at large 
are State officers. Does he agree with that decision? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am aware of the decisions to that effect. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Well, an elector comes from a State and goes 
to the Electoral College to represent the State in the Electoral 
College to select a President; a Senator comes from a State 
to represent his State in this body, and there are two electors 
from each State because there are two Senators, 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator wants me to answer whether a 
Senator is a State officer. I am not discussing that question 
as yet; I will come to it in a moment. I am saying that if 
you are going to strip your case of technicalities, answer then 
and say whether any man in America understands that the 
words “State officer” ordinarily, generally, and popularly in- 
clude a United States Senator? They do not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My position is that he is a State officer and 
also a United States officer; he is both. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then, Mr. President, when we pass the reve- 
nue act containing the income-tax provisions, and exempt the 
salaries of State officers from any income tax, the Senator, as 


I am talking about the principle of con- 
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I understand, will assert that that exemption includes United 
States Senators. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The question the Senator from Georgia 
asked was, Outside of all technical considerations, outside of 
legal distinction, is it the popular idea that a United States 
Senator is a State officer? My reply is yes; that is the popular 
idea. I do not say that he is or that the income tax should 
not apply, and properly apply, to a United States Senator, but 
it certainly is the popular idea, in my State at least, that a 
United States Senator is a State officer. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in the Senator’s State, if he 
will pardon me, by an express act of the New York Legisla- 
ture he is declared to be not a State officer; and if it is the 
popular idea in New York, then the Senator has some woefully 
ignorant constituents. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will say, Mr. President, that they are 
not confined to my State. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am answering only the question the Sena- 
tor suggested. In no place in America does any man under- 
stand the words “State office” to include the office of a Sen- 
ator of the United States; and if they can be made to do so, 
Mr. President, they must be made to do so by a course of 
highly technical reasoning, by a course of reasoning that can 
not be satisfactory to the mind of any Senator who has studied 
the matter at great length. 

Generally when one refers to a State office, he refers to an 
office the status of which is well known and well fixed. I do 
not mean that a Senator is an officer of the State at all in 
any technical sense; but if he is a State officer, it is not at 
once suggested when you are met with the language “State 
officer” in a section of the law of a State or of the United 
States. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRUCE. If a Federal Senator is a State officer, what 
right would the Federal Government have to impose an in- 
come tax on his salary at all? 

Mr, GEORGE. None whatever; but by express provision in 
the income tax act he would be exempt. But it was not any- 
where supposed by anybody who gave it any particular 
thought that a Senator’s salary was exempt under the pro- 
visions of the income tax act; and I again assert, with all 
due respect to my friend the Senator from New York, that 
in the ordinary, popular, general acceptation, the words “ State 
office are not understood to include the office of a Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, right there, does the Senator 
regard the office of Senator as an office? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One moment please. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield, Mr. President; but I should like to 
say to the Senator that I am just about to discuss that 
feature of the matter. I am now discussing the interpreta- 
tion that I think ought to be put on the language. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was asking the Senator if he thinks the 
office of Senator is an office. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then what does he do with the constitu- 
tional provision which says: 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State— 


And so forth? Does not that mean that each State is en- 
titled to two officers known as United States Senators? Is not 
that what it means? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not think so. 
Senator will bear with me until I can conclude. 

Mr. President, if this language can be made applicable to 
United States Senators and can be held to include United 
States Senators, as I have just said, you will have to resort to 
a highly technical process of reasoning, one exceedingly doubt- 
ful, one upon which there is in fact the preponderance of 
authority the other way, one on which I think no man who 
studies the question at length could possibly have any Very 
serious doubt. 

Mr. President, I know, of course, and all Senators know, that 
in a broad, general way the Senator represents his State. He 
represents all of the States. Each Senator here, or all of the 
Senators here in conjunction, represent all of the American 
States, and therefore each Senator represents his own particu- 
lar State, because he represents them all, Because of the fact 
that he is elected in the State, the Federal Constitution having 


I hope the 
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delegated to his State the power to elect him—it matters not 
whether the States were insisting on it; it matters not why 
they delegated it—because he is elected by the people of his 
State he naturally has a peculiar interest in the affairs of his 
own State, and we all yield to it. It is to be commended rather 
than condemned, but it is only in a broad, general sense that 
any Senator here can be said to be the representative of his 
State in the Senate any more than he is the representative of 
any other State in the Senate of the United States. 3 

I think that so long as you have regard to the Federal char- 
acter of our Government, so long as you consider only the Fed- 
eral features of the General Government, a Senator may be 
said to be more or less of an ambassador, more or less of a 
person who exercises an express trust for his State; but when 
it comes to official functions and official actions, he is nothing 
but an officer of the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, before I discuss the subject perhaps it might 
suffice for me to quote from & few eminent men on this ques- 
tion. Let me quote first from Mr. Hamilton: : 


That a man should have the power in private life of recalling his 
agent is proper, because in the business in which he is engaged he 
has no other object but to gain the approbation of his principal. 


This was the debate in the Constitutional Convention. 


Is this the case with the Senator? Is he simply the agent of the 
State? No. He is an agent for the Union, and he is bound to per- 
form services necessary to the good of the whole, though his State 
should condemn them. 


Let me quote for the sake of my Democratic friends what 
Mr. Jefferson had to say in 1825, a little better than 100 years 
ago. This is his language in his famous protest to the Virginia 
Legislature. 


For the administration of their Federal branch they agreed to 
appoint in conjunction— 


Not severally— 


a distinct set of functionaries—legislative, executive, and judiciary— 
in the manner settled in that compact; while to each severally and 
of course remained its original right of appointing each for itself a 
separate set of functionaries—legislative, executive, and judiciary—also 
for administering the domestic branch of their respective governments, 


Still quoting Mr. Jefferson: 


These two sets of officers, each independent of the other, constitute 
thus a whole government for each State separately; the powers ascribed 
to the one, as specifically made Federal, exercised over the whole; the 
residuary powers retained to the other, exercisable exclusively over its 
particular State, foreign herein, each to the other, as they were before 
the original compact. 


And let me quote from another Democrat who was not overly 
anxious about technicalities; and I quote from no less a man 
than the man whose birthday was celebrated yesterday by the 
Democrats throughout America—President Jackson's proclama- 
tion of December 10, 1832: 


In the House of Representatives there fs this difference: That the 
people of one State do not, as in the case of President and Vice 
President, all vote for the same officers. The people of all the States 
do not vote for all the members, each State electing only its own 
Representatives. But this creates no national distinction. 


Now, observe the language of President Jackson: 


When chosen, they are all representatives of the United States, not 
Representatives of the particular State from whence they come. 


Mr. President, in 1882 the distinguished Attorney General 
of the United States, Benjamin Harris Brewster, said: 


Unquestionably. the station of Member of Congress (Senator or 
Representative) is a public office, taking these terms in a broad and 
general sense, and the incumbent thereof must be regarded as an 
officer of the Government in the same sense, 


Permit me to read, Mr. President, from the language of 
that exceedingly practical Chief Justice of the United States, 
the late Chief Justice White, discussing, of course, an act of 
the Congress and not a constitutional question, and therefore 
determining whether or not, in view of the particular language 
of this act, a Representative in the Congress or a Senator in 
the United States Senate is a Federal officer. After having 
determined that question, however, with reference to the exact 
provisions of that act of Congress, he goes further and uses 
this broad and general language, which unmistakably shows 
what the Chief Justice thought upon this important question: 

Guided by these rules, when the relations of Members of the House 
of Representatives to the Government of the United States are borne 
in mind and the nature and character of their duties and responsi- 
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bilities are considered, we are clearly of the opinion that such Mem- | 


bers are embraced by the comprehensive terms of thé statute. 
Thus far, purely a statutory construction. 
If, however, considered from the face of the statute alone— 


That is, just from the broad language alone— 


the question was susceptible of obscurity or doubt, which we think 
is not the case—all ground for doubt would be removed by the fol- 
lowing considerations: 


And I ask Senators to note them: 


(a) Because prior to and at the time of the original enactment in 
question the common understanding that a Member of the House of 
Representatives was a legislative officer of the United States was 

- clearly expressed in the ordinary, as well as legal, dictionaries. See 
Webster :; Century Dictlonary * * *; Bouvier’s Law Dic- 
tionary * * *; Black's Law Dictionary * * *%— 


And other authorities cited by the learned Chief Justice. 


(b) Because, at or before the same period, in the Senate of the 
United States, after considering the ruling in the Blount case— 


And we may hear much of it, and it has no application 
here— š 
after considering the ruling in the Blount case, it was concluded that a 
Member of Congress was a civil officer of the United States within the 
purview of the law requiring the taking of an oath of office. 


Citing his authorities. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Was the Senator quoting the Blount case? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am quoting the late Chief Justice White in 
commenting on the Blount case. 
_ Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Will the Senator kindly read the com- 
ment again? 

Mr. GEORGE. The language, again, is this: 


(b) Because at or before the same period in the Senate of the 
United States, after considering the ruling in the Blount case, it was 
concluded that a Member of Congress was a civil officer of the United 
States within the purview of the law requiring the taking of an oath 
of office. 


Citing authorities. 


(c) Because also in various general statutes of the United States 
at the time of the enactment in question a Member of Congress was 
assumed to be a civil officer of the United States. 


Citing authorities, 


(d) Because that conclusion is the necessary result of prior de- 
cisions of this court and harmonizes with the settled conception of the 
position of members of State legislative bodles as expressed in nrany 
State decisions. 


Citing a long list of authorities. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator is aware, of course, that in 
the Blount case the Senate itself decided that a United States 
Senator was not a civil officer of the United States within the 
meaning of the Constitution? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not want to be led astray 
in a discussion of the Blount case; but let me suggest to the 
Senator that there they were considering whether or not a 
Senator could be tried after impeachment. Senator Blount was 
impeached. After he was impeached he resigned from the 
Senate. That, of course, afforded no reason why he could not 
be tried by the Senate. When his trial came on in the Senate 
he filed a plea to the jurisdiction, and he raised the question 
that he was not subject to impeachment because not a civil 
officer of the United States under the particular provision of 
the Constitution. In that case the Senate did, by a vote of 
14 to 11, sustain the plea to the jurisdiction, and it may be 
that the Senate did consider that he was not an officer of the 
United States. I do not wish to go into a discussion of that 
ease at this time, but it was not necessary at all, because upon 
the plainest principles a Senator of the United States can not 
be tried after haying been impeached by the House for two 
all-sufficient reasons: First, because the Constitution of the 
United States expressly provides a different method for getting 
rid of a Senator. It is true it does not impose civil disabilities 
upon him on account of expulsion, but it nevertheless deals 
with the question which, in part, is involved in an impeach- 
ment, and having dealt with it in another way in the Constitu- 
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tien, it is presumed, I think, that the Constitution did not in- 
tend to make a Senator subject to impeachment, 

I think there is another reason, however. Let us suppose 
that the whole Senate should be guilty of treason against the 
United States and that all the Senators were charged by an 
impeachment proceeding in the House with treason. Who 
would try them? How could they be tried under the Constitu- 
tion? They could not be tried, The Senate and the Senate 
alone can try an impeachment proceeding. It is only when 
the President is himself impeached that anybody else comes 
into this body, and he the Chief Justice of the United States. 

It does not matter that it is said that it is not likely that 
all of the Senators would be guilty of treason at one and the 
same time. If one of them can be tried, they can all be tried, 
and, of course, they can not be subject to impeachment. What- 
ever may be said about the Blount case, it did not decide 
that a Senator of the United States is not a Federal officer. 
At most and at best it merely decides that he is not a civil 
officer within the meaning of the impeachment clause of the 
Federal Constitution; and he is not. He is not a civil officer, 
because he is a part of the national lawmaking body of the 
Federal Government. He is an integral part of the Federal 
legislative branch. He is more than a mere civil officer. He is a 
high political officer of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, upon the broadest considerations and having 
no regard whatever to any technical rule, a Senator of the 
Se States is necessarily a Federal officer and not a State 
officer. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the Senate, however, did 
decide that he was a State officer. That question was before 
them, and that was the thing they passed upon. 

Mr. GEORGE. That question was before them, but the 
Senator's plea to the jurisdiction was sustained, not neces- 
sarily upon that one ground alone. 

Mr. WHEELER. That was a ground that was urged? 

Mr. GEORGE. That was one of the grounds. 

Mr. WHEELER. In addition to that, is it not a fact that 
the Chief Justice in passing on the case recognized the fact 
that the Senate did decide that he was not a United States 
officer, but was a State officer? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chief Justice White, in passing upon it, 
Said that after the decision in the Blount case, in the Senate 
of the United States again considering the question, it consid- 
ered him a civil officer. That is what the Chief Justice said. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
if it was not held by our Supreme Court, in the case of Senator 
Burton, indicted some years ago, that a Senator is not a ciyil 
officer of the Government of the United States? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I did not wish to go into that 
case, because it is manifest that I can not go into all of 
them; but it was not decided in the Burton case that a Senator 
of the United States was not a Federal officer. It was decided 
in the Burton case that a Senator of the United States was 
not a civil officer under the Government of the United States, 
and the distinction is clearly made that he does not hold his 
office under the Government of the United States, in the mean- 
ing of a criminal statute, and not only that but in the meaning 
of a statute which carried the severe penalty of making it im- 
possible, if he were such an officer, for him again to hold office, 
if convicted of its violation. 

Mr. President, in the construction of a criminal act, and in 
the construction of any act imposing a penalty so severe as this, 
it is the universal rule of construction that the statute will 
be construed strictly against the Government, liberally in favor 
of the individual, and, of course, a Senator of the United 
States, as the Supreme Court very properly held, was not a 
civil officer under the Government. But does that hold that 
he is a State officer? Does that deny the fact that he is one 
of the high political officers of the Federal Government; that 
he is an integral part of the national legislative body itself, 
just as the President is the Chief Executive of the National 
Government itself? 

Mr. President, I was about to read a definition of what an 
officer is in order to clarify this question if I might, and I was 
about to read no less authority than Mr. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, and I wish to read it and invite the attention of Senators 
te it. He defines an office: 

An office is defined to be a public charge or employment, and he 
who performs the duties of the office is an officer. If employed on 
the part of the United States he is an officer of the United States. 
He who performs the duties of an oftice is an officer, 


What duties can a Senator here perform? What powers 
can a Senator here excute. It should not be necessary to repeat 
that the General Government is a Government of expressly 
delegated powers precisely limited; that the General Govern- 
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ment has no powers not given to it by the States or the people, 
but that as respect the powers which the General Government 
has neither the States nor the people can invade or exercise 
those powers, The States themselves remain sovereign, free, 
and independent, clothed with all of the powers which they 
have reserved to themselves, and all of the powers which they 
have not prohibited to themselves, and all of the powers in 
addition which they have not delegated to the General Gov- 
ernment. But no State can exercise a single power delegated 
by it to the General Government, and every time a State 
undertakes to do so it is met with the constitional inhibition, 
and the courts unhesitatingly set aside the State act. 

If the State can exercise none of the powers which the 
Senate of the United States can exercise in the legislative 
branch of the General Government, how can it appoint an 
officer to do what itself can not do? It may appoint a Senator 
in the manner pointed out by the Constitution, solely because 
the Federal Constitution has conferred upon the State— 
whether at the insistence of the State, whether upon the 
demands of the State is a matter wholly outside of the 
question and beyond the point—the State can elect a Senator 
only because the Federal Constitution has given to the State 
that power, aye, placed upon the State the duty of electing 
a Senator. 8 

It is true he is elected by and commissioned by, and when he 
resigns he resigns to, his State; but when he comes here to 
exercise his powers, under the language of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, when he exercises the powers, he exercises powers only 
which his own State is forbidden to exercise save by his hands 
as a Member of the National Legislature. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, right in that connection, is it 
not fair to concede that the States demanded that they have 
two such officers in this body as United States Senators? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not only fair, Senator, but they did. 

Mr. HEFLIN. They did demand it? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And that when those two Senators came here 
they were officers of the State and of the Federal Government 
also? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have tried to cover that 
point, but I wish again to insist that the one test of the ques- 
tion, to what sovereignty an officer belongs, is found at last 
in the determination of the question, what sovereign’s powers 
he exercises. The test of the question whether a man is an 
officer is answered by a determination of the question whether 
or not he exercises sovereign power. He is a mere agent, he 
is a mere employee, when he does not exercise sovereignty. 
He does not get into the class of officers until he is clothed 
with some sovereign power. It does not make any difference 
how he is elected, primarily at least, it does not make any dif- 
ference how long he may hold and under what authority, but 
he passes out of the class of mere agents, out of the class of 
mere employees, into the class of an officer when he becomes 
clothed with sovereign power. 

What sovereign power of the State of Georgia do I here 
exercise? I am here by right of my State, I am here under 
the authority of my State, I am here to exercise powers in 
behalf. of my State, but I am here to exercise those powers 
and those powers alone which my State gave up to the Fed- 
eral Government, and which my State can not longer exercise. 

As a safeguard to the interests and the rights of the States, 
the States did insist that they should be allowed to elect 
their Senators and send them to this national law-making 
body, mindful of the fact that they would regard their obliga- 
tions to their own immediate constituents. That was the way 
in which the State sought to protect itself; and there would 
have been no occasion for the State undertaking to protect 
itself at all if I remained here as a State officer, subject to the 
State’s will, to the State's dictation, subject to removal by the 
State, clothed only with the powers which the State could 
rightfully exercise. 

Neither historically, nor logically, nor technically, nor on 
authority, nor in any other way can it be said that a Senator 
in the Congress of the United States is a State officer, In 
a broad, general sense he is a public officer of the United 
States, an integral part of one of the separate and independent 
branches of the General Government, performing and exer- 
cising and executing only the powers from which the States 
have forever separated themselves. 

Mr. President, I would go much further than some of my 
friends who are favorable to the seating of Mr. Nym might 
imagine I would go. I would go this far without a moment's 
hesitation, because I would like to see the office filled and 
the vacancy in the office filled at the earliest possible moment. 
I recognize that it is the universal principle of law that the 
law abhors a vacancy in public office, and it should be filled 
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at the earliest possible moment consistent, of course, with the 
grant of power to make an appointment to that office. 

I would go further. I believe that a Senator is not a State 
officer. I know that he is not so historically. I know that 
he is not so actually. I know that he is not so on authority. 
I know that he is not so by any rule of logic. But I would 
go further, and I would say that if there was in North Dakota 
a settled State policy of regarding a United States Senator as 
a State officer, then I would try to stretch the act of 1917 
to cover him. I would have no difficulty in saying that, so 
far as that particular person was concerned, if the State of 
North Dakota regarded him and considered him as a State 
officer, I would so regard him and so consider him, although 
as a matter of fact and matter of law he is not such in my 
judgment. t 

Then, Mr. President, when I reached that point in the con- 
sideration of this case I sought the election laws of North 
Dakota. I wished to know ìf in the election laws of North 
Dakota that good State had considered and did consider a 
United States Senator to be a State officer. I thought that 
if they did so consider him perhaps I might then be able 
in some way to vote on my conscience and under my oath 
for the seating of Mr. Nye in this body. Locking to those 
laws, I find in Article XIV, section 196, of the constitution of 
North Dakota—and I invite the attention of Senators to the 
language—the following: 


The governor and other State and judicial officers, except county 
judges, justices of the peace, and police magistrates, shall be liable 
to impeachment for habitual drunkenness, crimes, corrupt practices, 
or malfeasance or misdemeanor in office. 


State officers.” Does that provision include a United States 
Senator? Looking to the election laws of North Dakota, is 
there a settled State policy to include United States Senators in 
the term “ State officers?” It is not so used when we go to the 
very source of North Dakota’s political life, to her constitution. 
When we go there we find that the State of North Dakota 
declared that “all State officers” in effect, or at least “ other 
State officers,” which would include Senators because they are 
not excepted, are subject to impeachment for drunkenness, and 
so forth. We know that the Legislature of North Dakota did 
not mean to say that a Senator in the Congress of the United 
States could be impeached for either one or all of the reasons 
set out in that constitution. It would bring the constitutional 
provision of North Dakota in direct conflict with the Federal 
Constitution, which prescribes the length of a Senator's term, 
which prescribes the only method by which he can be removed 
from this body, and which, under authority, exempt him from 
impeachment by any agency of the Federal Government itself. 
They therefore did not mean to include Senators when they 
referred to “State officers.” 

So I looked further, and I found section 669 of the compiled 
laws of 1913, which requires the giving of a bond “by each 
civil officer elected by the people or appointed by the governor, 
or by other authority provided by law,” with certain exceptions, 
among which United States Senators are not stated. 

Section 662—and I invite the attention of Senators to this 
particular language—requires that “the bonds of all State and 
district officers,” and so forth—the identical language of the 
only authority under which the Governor of North Dakota can 
claim to have acted: 


The bonds of all State and district officers shall be given to tho 
State; * * of the county, township, and municipal officers, to 
the county. 


If all State and district officers are to give bond and If, 
when the Legislature of North Dakota used the identical lan- 
guage which is relied on here, they intended to include United 
States Senators, certainly they intended to include them when 
they said they should give bond. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator if as a matter of 
fact the Governor of the State of North Dakota does give a 
bond? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator conceive what would be the 
condition of his bond? 

Mr. GEORGE. I could not. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it should develop on investigation that the 
governor of the State does not give a bond, then I suppose they 
have not tried to get bonds from Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. GEORGE. Nor from a United States Senator. 
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Mr. NORRIS. They would all be in the same class still, 
would they not? Can the Senator tell me whether members of 
the Legislature of North Dakota give bonds? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not contending that they are not all in 
the same class; that is, they are in the same class still. They 
are in their proper class. I am looking, as I tried to make 
plain, to what was the settled State policy in North Dakota 
when it used certain language in its election laws. I said very 
frankly that although if I found they had a State policy which 
was contrary to what I myself concluded to be a true classifi- 
cation of the offices which I have just discussed, that I yet 
would have regard for that State policy. I am now proceeding 
to point out a few of the acts, and this particular act is one in 
which they have used the identical language of the act of 1917 
under which the appointment is made. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Senator's illustration, and 
I see the importance of it and am not questioning it. But 
if it has any value it seems to me it ought to be followed to 
show that the Governor and the members of the legislature 
and everybody in North Dakota actually is required to give a 
bond. 


Mr. GEORGE. I am not, of course, talking about what 
might be even the proper construction of the act in practice. 
That is what the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. NORRIS. The thing I have in mind to make the illus- 
tration applicable to the office of United States Senator, it 
seems to me, is that it would have to appear that they are 
excepted from the rule that is applied to these other officers; 
and if the others are excepted the same as Senators and as a 
matter of practice do not give bonds, then it seems to me that 
the force of the Senator’s argument falls. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not understand why the Senator can 
not see the force of the argument, but I do not, of course, mis- 
interpret what he has just said. What I am saying is that 
when we look to the act under which the governor in this case 
proceeded and find the words “in State and district offices,” 
and then when we find the same words in the other election 
laws of the State of North Dakota, and when those other elec- 
tion laws can not possibly be held to apply to a United States 
Senator, we must assume that in the act of 1917, which is 
relied on here as the authority for the act of the governor, 
the Legislature of North Dakota did not intend to give to the 
governor the power to fill a temporary vacancy in the office of 
United States Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator will permit me, the act starts 
out by saying, “All vacancies, except members of the legislature, 
shall be filled,” and so forth. 

Mr. GEORGE. While the Senator is repeating that, that was 
the burden of an argument on yesterday. It provides “all 
vacancies in State offices ”—State offices. If the Senator will 
read the act as a whole, he will find that language. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I understand that. Our contention is that a 
Senator is in a sense a State officer. 

Mr. GEORGE. But we differ on that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND, May I ask the date of those laws that the 
Senator is reading now? 

Mr. GEORGE. The laws I am now reading were compiled or 
recompiled in 1913. I am going to read others, if the Senator 
will permit me, that haye come along down during the later 
years, some after the act of 1917. 

Mr. COPELAND. It seems to me the Senator would need to 
do that to upset the argument which will be used in reference 
to the law of 1917, because there will be many to contend that 
the law of 1917 was passed with full information on the part 
of the legislature that the United States Constitution had then 
been amended. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; I have no doubt of that, that there 
will be that contention. 

I am now arguing solely on the intent of the Legislature of 
North Dakota, not on what is a proper construction of the 
several acts to which I am making reference. I am trying to 
find, if I may and if I can, some settled policy in the State of 
North Dakota to regard a Senator as a State officer. If I may 
be permitted now to repeat section 662, I will do so, that the 
bonds “of all State and district officers shall be given to the 
State,” and so forth. Manifestly “all State and district 
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officers” can not include a United States Senator and was 
not intended to include a United States Senator. Sections 663 
and 674 make further provision with reference to the giving 
of bonds. In both cases they used the term “ State offices,” 
while section 678 provides “all State, district“ — “ all State.” 
That is more comprehensive, or at least equally comprehensive 
with the language in the act of 1917: 


All State, district, county, and precinct officers shall qualify on or 
before the first Monday of January next succeeding their election, or 
within 10 days thereafter, and on sald first Monday in January or 
within 10 days thereafter enter upon the discharge of the duties of 
their office. 


Mr. President, here is a very general provision that “all 
State officers —an all-embracing, all-inclusive term—“ all State 
officers” shall qualify by a certain date by doing certain 
things, any one and all of which are wholly inconsistent with 
anything that can be required of a United States Senator by 
the laws of his State. 

Section 679 provides that in case of noncompliance with the 
provisions of said section, “such office shall be deemed vacant 
and shall be filled by appointment as provided by law.” 

Mr. President, let me advert to one or two more quotations 
from the laws of North Dakota on this point. 

Chapter 11, article 1, compiled laws of 1913 providing for 
the holding of primary elections in section 852 provides that 
at the time stated therein— 


there shall be held in lieu of party caueuses and conventions a pri- 
mary election in the various voting precincts of this State for the 
nomination of candidates for the following offices to be voted for at 
the ensuing general election: namely, Members of Congress, State 
officers, county officers, district assessors, and the following officers 
on the years of their regular election, namely, judges of the supreme 
and district courts, members of the legislative assembly, and county 
commissioners, and United States Senator in the year previous to his 
election by the legislative assembly. 


Manifestly they did not think that State officers included 
United States Senators or Members of Congress when they 
were framing this act, or else they would not have made for 
them specific provision, 

Section 853 provides that “every candidate for United States 
Senator, Member of Congress, State officers, judges of the su- 
preme and district courts” shall file their petitions with the 
Secretary of State in the time and manner provided in the act. 
Rate NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not, of course, claiming that the Sen- 
ator's argument is not forceful. I admit most frankly that it 
is forceful, but in the quotation he has just read where it 
refers to Members of Congress and State officers I presume the 
idea the Senator wishes to convey to the Senate is that because 
the statute designates Members of Congress and State officers 
separately therefore the State legislature did not regard 
Members of Congress as State officers? I admit the force of 
that, but the Senator must remember that every quotation he 
has read also refers to State officers and judges of the supreme 
ore district courts, Is not the language something of that 

d? : 

Mr. GEORGE. The statute includes district judges, and it 
enumerates other classes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The fact is that it enumerates other officers, 
who the Senator from Georgia and I would both agree are 
State officers, does it not? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the statute does so, does not that take 
away the force of the argument which the Senator is making, 
that because Members of Congress are enumerated the legis- 
lature did not regard them as State officers? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I do not think so, because the purpose 
of their enumeration I think is made reasonably clear by the 
statute. I am reading this act not for the purpose of arriving 
at a proper construction of it but for the sake of trying to 
show, if I can, what the legislature of North Dakota intends 
when it uses the words State officers.” Now, let me read one 
or two more sections, 

Mr. NORRIS. For fear I may be mistaken, will the Senator 
from Georgia again read the section which he was reading 
when I interrupted him? 

Mr. GEORGE. I last read section 853, but will read it again, 
as follows: 
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Every candidate for United States Senator, Member of Congress, 
State officers, judges of the supreme and district courts shall file their 
petitions with the Secretary of State at the time and manner pro- 
vided. 


A very proper classification, and I think clearly indicating 
that—at least in the State of North Dakota—there is no 
settled State policy to regard a Senator as being included in 
the words “State oficer,” because they felt the necessity of 
8 enumerating that particular office in terms when they 
dealt with it, There would be no necessity of doing that if 
they felt assured that they were dealing with a Senator when- 
ever they were dealing merely with State officers. It all goes 
to the question of intent so far as this feature of my remarks 
is now intended to apply. I will now read the last of the laws 
of that State which I desire to get into the Rxconn, and that is 
section 863, which provides that 


Party candidates for the office of United States Senator shall be 
nominated in the manner herein provided for nomination of candidates 
for State offices, 


Mr. President, is it subject to any possibie reasonable con- 
tention whatever that the Legislature of North Dakota re- 
garded the office of Senator in the Congress of the United 
States as a State office? If that is a settled policy of North 
Dakota, if North Dakota believes that, how can it be reason- 
ably explained that when the legislature provides for the elec- 
tion of a Senator they state that “candidates for the office of 
United States Senator shall be nominated in the manner herein 
provided for nomination of candidates for State offices”? If 
already included, if already provided for by the provisions 
made for the nomination and election of State officers, why 
conyict the Legislature of North Dakota of repeated and un- 
necessary tautology, senseless repetition of provisions of the 
law, all of which, if any one of which, are to be said to include 
United States Senator, must likewise be conceded also to apply 
to a United States Senator? 

Mr. President, when we look to the laws of North Dakota 
for the fixed policy of that State we are bound to reach the 
conclusion that the State of North Dakota did not regard Sen- 
ators as coming within the term “ State officers,” because every 
time they are dealt with specifie provision is made for the 
congressional office or for the office of Senator as distinguished 
from a State office. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That refers to the election of these officers, 
does it not? 

Mr. GEORGE. It refers to the election; it refers to the 
nomination, if the Senator please. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator ought to modify his 
statement, for at least in one of the provisions that he read 
they classify Senators differently from what they classify 
State officers, because in one instance the supreme court 
judges of North Dakota are also enumerated and classified. 

Mr. GEORGE, Let me state it in this way, and I think 
the Senator will agree with me: Wherever they have dealt 
specifically with a Member of the House or the Senate in the 
Congress of the United States they haye not been content to 
use only the words “ State officers.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is true; I agree with that. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not contending what interpretation 
should be placed upon the acts, but I am using them solely 
for the purpose of illustrating what I think is the legislative 
intent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that, and I am considering them 
in that way; but would it not likewise follow that at least in 
one instance the people of North Dakota haye not regarded the 
members of their supreme court as State officers or that their 
intent would so indicate, because after they used the phrase 
“State officers” they went on and proceeded to specifically 
mention the judges? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator means that after the general 
words they also described the officers by specific words? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is quite true; and to that extent I 
hope there will be no dispute between the Senator and myself 
as to the facts. We are trying to get at deductions from those 
enumerations. 

Mr. President, I have unduly prolonged my discussion of 
this matter. There are one or two other phases of it that I 


should like to discuss, but I will not undertake to do so at 
this time. I would not have occupied so long a time, of course, 
but for questions which were yery proper and pertinent, and 
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I do not regret the asking of the questions at all except that 
they prolonged my remarks. 

I wish now briefly to recapitulate what I have tried to say, 
The seventeenth amendment vests in the people the right to 
elect, their Senators and vests in the people the right by an 
election to fill a vacancy in the office of Senator. 

The seyenteenth amendment makes it mandatory upon the 
governor that upon the happening of a vacancy he shall issue 
his writ of election. The amendment gives one permissive 
authority to the legislature of a State, and that is to enable the 
legislature, if it elects so to do, to empower the governor to fill 
the office temporarily until the people can elect as the legislature 
may direct. 

Mr. President, I think it perfectly clear that there is a mani- 
fest distinction between a temporary appointment and a va- 
cancy in an office. The vacancy itself extends to the whole 
residue of the unexpired term. The temporary appointment 
necessarily refers to that intervening time between the hap- 
pening of the vacancy and the filling of the vacancy by the 
people at an election. Whether I have misconceived the law 
and the logic and the morals of the case or not, I insist in all 
seriousness that the great, primary question here is Whether 
or not the people of North Dakota shall fill a vacancy in the 
office of the late Senator Ladd from that State by an election, 
or whether the governor shall prejudice the case if he may 
prejudice it, or whether the governor shall give any advantage 
if he may give it, without anthority under the Jaws of the 
State of North Dakota to give that advantage. 

I do not charge any bad faith; I would not care what the 
governor's motive was; I would assume that it was a perfectly 
honest motive; but I do insist that the legislature of that State 
itself must determine, In view of the ratification of the sever- 
teenth amendment, whether it desires its governor to have the 
power of-temporarily filling a vacancy in the office of Senator 
I ask the able and fair-minded Senator from Nebraska to 
remember that some intelligent American States have refused 
to invest thelr governors with precisely the power which is 
here sought to be exercised. 

I insist, Mr. President, that the question is a broad one and 
ought not to be determined on a mere technicality. If Senators 
will look at section 78 of the constitution of North Dakota it 
can not afford authority to the governor, because it is not re- 
sponsive to the seventeenth amendment; it came a quarter of 
a century before the ratification of that amendment. It is not 
an exercise of the power by the delegatee of the power, the 
legislature of the State, but it is the exercise of a power by the 
people in their sovereign capacity as constitution makers of the 
State of North Dakota. It does not empower the governor to 
fill temporarily the vacancy, but in plain language it gives him 
the authority to appoint for the full residue of the term, in 
direct conflict with the language and with the undoubted spirit 
and meaning and purpose of the Federal Constitution itself. 

Finally, it can have no application, because he is given under 
that section of the constitution power only to fill a vacaney in 
an office where no other method has been provided by the con- 
stitution or laws, and the Constitution of the United States has 
at every moment of the time down to this hour provided an- 
other and a different method by the election of a Senator to 
fill a vacancy happening in the senatorial Office. 

Mr. President, when you come to the statute of March 15, 
1917, you find yourself in precisely the same situation. It was 
enacted after the seyenteenth amendment. It does constitute 
an action subsequent, and it gives to the governor the power to 
fill a vacancy. 

How long may he fill the vacancy? When will he call the 
election? Who is to determine how long the State of North 
Dakota shall be represented here by a man who holds merely 
the appointment of the governor? Has the Legislature of 
North Dakota pointed out by a single piece of election ma- 
chinery when the people shall be allowed to exercise their sub- 
stantial right and power to fill the vacancy in Senator Ladd's 
office by an election? 

Mr. President, when you apply the plain, common-sense rule 
of interpretation to the statute it can not be said, I undertake 
to say, and I assert that no court in the world would for one 
moment undertake to say that the act of 1917 gives to the 
Governor of North Dakota the power to make a temporary 
appointment until the people of that State may elect at an elec- 
tion to be held by them as the legislature of that State directs, 
because the simple fact is that the legislature of that State 
never has dealt with the question; and I do not care whether 
you say that the legislature is not required to direct as to the 
time of the election, as to the manner of the election, as to the 
mode of the election, or as to the places of election. They must 
direct; they must have the opportunity to act; they must exer- 
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cise their discretion; and they have not. They did say that 
the governor should have the power to fill all vacancies in State 
and district. offices. They undoubtedly meant—and you can 
give to their language full and ample meaning—that he should 
haye the right to appoint to offices ordinarily comprehended 
within the term “ State offices.” 

Mr. President, it does seem to me,» when we come to con- 
sider the question fairly and dispassionately, that there can 
be read into the act of 1917 no intent whatever to exercise the 
powers conferred by the seventeenth amendment, because it 
outruns the seventeenth amendment; it is flatly contrary to 
the seventeenth amendment, in that if it applies to Senators 
at all it gives the governor the power to fill the entire vacancy, 
in plain and clear violation of the seventeenth amendment; and 
you will never attribute to a legislature a purpose or an intent 
to violate the very power which it is asserted the legislature is 
undertaking to exercise. 

Mr. President, I will content myself with these remarks, 
without dealing, on account of the lateness of the hour, with 
one additional phase of the matter that I wished to discuss. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

orum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Dakota suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bayard Fess Lenroot Schall 
Blease Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Bratton Frazier McKinley Shipstead 
Brookbart George McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Gerry McMaster Smith 
Bruce Gillett Mayfteld Smoot 
Butler Gon Means Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Neel Swanson 
Capper Hale Norr Trammell 
Caraway Harris Oddie Tyson 
Copeland Harrison Overman Underwood 
Couzens Heflin Pepper Wadsworth 
Curtis Howell Pine Walsh 
Dale Johnson Pittman Warren 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. Watson 
Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Williams 
Fernald Ring Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Ferris La Follette Sackett t 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to speak 
very long. 

Two very able speeches have been made in favor of carrying 
out the constitutional provision that each State shall haye two 
Senators in this body, The speech by the able Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] presenting the minority report of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections in favor of seating 
Mr. Nye is, in my judgment, an unanswerable argument. He 
presented his cause with great force and effect. The able and 
eloquent speech of the brilliant Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Neety] has not been answered and can not be successfully 
answered. When he finished his remarkable address on this 
subject I could not see what ground the opposition had left to 
stand upon. 

Some of the questions that arise, in my mind, in connection 
with this case are: 

Is North Dakota one of the sovereign States of this Union, 
and has it a State government recognized by the Government of 
the United States? 

Has the State of North Dakota at this time a duly elected 
governor? 

Is that State, along with other States of the Union, entitled 
under the Constitution to two Senators in this body? 

Has that State now two Senators serving in this body? If 
not, why not? 

Has a vacancy occurred in the office of one of the United 
States Senators from the State of North Dakota? 

Has the State of North Dakota since the adoption of the 
seventeenth amendment by legislative enactment provided for 
filling vacancies in this and all other offices in that State? If 
so, what language was used in the North Dakota statute upon 
this subject—I mean the statute enacted after the adoption of 
the seventeenth amendment? í 

In the first place, the constitution, the organic law of the 
State of North Dakota, provides that— i 


When any office shall from any cause become vacant, and no mode 
is provided by the constitution or law for filling such vacancy, the 
governor shall have power to fill such vacancy by appointment. 
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The act of the legislature, in force prior to the adoption of 
the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution provided that 
the governor should fill vacancies in all offices (except mem- 
bers of the State legislature) with which that State had to do. 
After the adoption of the seventeenth amendment, the State of 
Norh Dakota, attempting to comply with the requirements of 
that amendment, reenacted a statute upon the subject which 
was already upon the statute books, declaring again its willing- 
ness and purpose to have the governor of the State to fill “all 
offices” except those specifically designated. It did not with- 
draw from the governor the power to fill such offices, but de- 
clared anew that he should do so and the law of the State of 
North Dakota now reads: 


All vacancies except in the office of a member of the legislative 
assembly shall be filled by appointment * è + by the governor. 


Mr. President, if Senators conld understand what the words 
“all vacancies” mean, we would haye no difficulty in deter- 
mining this matter. Is the office of United States Senator 
really an office? If so, what kind of an office is it? Is it not 
in a very important sense a State office? Surely Senators do 
not expect the people back home to accept the strange and 
dangerous doctrine that a United States Senator is purely and 
wholly, singly and solely a United States officer? Hvery State 
in the Union has, under the Constitution, two offices to fill, 
known as United States Senators. The Constitution of the 
United States plainly provides that— ? 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State. 


That language simply means that each State has set apart 
for its use and benefit two officers to be selected by it to repre- 
sent it in the Senate of the United States. What does the State 
do in regard to these officers? It claims and asserts the right 
free from Federal interference to elect two of its own citizens, 
who reside within the confines of the State, to represent it here 
in this law-making body composed of two Senators from each 
of the 48 States of this Union. 

Each State by its constituted authority commissions two of 
its citizens to come here primarily as representatives of that 
State. But that is not all. While they are sent here to look 
after the interests of the people of the State, they are also 
sent here to join with other Senators in looking after the 
interest and welfare of the Union of all the States. Senators, 
I can not see how anyone can escape the common-sense view 
and righteousness of that conclusion. How can any Senator 
seriously contend that an officer given to the State by the Con- 
stitution and elected by the State to this body is in no sense a 
State officer? 

To show that every Senator here regards the office of Senator 
as a State office in a sense, whenever an appointment made 
by the President is sent to the Senate for confirmation the 
various committees will send notice to the Senator of the 
State from which the appointee comes and give him a chance 
to be heard as a representative of the State in question. That 
has always been done. Take the matter of post offices in 
Alabama. I am a member of the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, and every appointment made by the President 
in my State is referred to me, and I am given the opportunity 
to be heard in the matter before any other Senator is consulted 
on the subject. Yet Senators stand here and contend for 
hours that the office of Senator is in no sense a State office. 

The eloquent junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
spoke nearly four hours, and during his remarkable speech— 
and he made a good speech from his standpoint, but his stand- 
point was bad—he said. among other things, that a Senator 
could absolutely ignore his State in the stand he took in this 
body, because, I suppose, that he was such a broad, far, and 
wide-reaching United States officer. I have been in politics 
some time, and I have observed that in the cases of all Sena- 
tors who have ignored thelr States the places which once 
knew them here now know them no more forever. [Laughter.] 
I fear that Senators are going to find that that fate will follow 
them in this case. 

The stand was taken by my good and genial friend, the able 
Senator from Indiana [Senator Watson], that the Néwberry 
case did not affect anybody; that nobody lost a vote by it. 
The Senator ought to refresh his recollection, because it is bad 
in this particular respect. Mr. Newberry came from the State 
of Michigan. An able and clever gentleman here, Senator 
Townsend, was a candidate for reelection. He supported Mr, 
Newberry, and he was defeated by the able Senator who sits on 
my left [Mr. Ferris], and no more patriotic man and no abler 
man has been here since I have been in the Senate than the 
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distinguished junior Senator from Michigan, a Democrat, who 
succeeded Mr. Townsend. And among other things the New- 
berry case was a prominent issue in that election. 

Mr. Poindexter, from the State of Washington, cast his lot 
on the side of Mr. Newberry, and he, too, is gone. I made a 
speech in the Newberry case, and looking at the Senator from 
Washington and some others over there, I said, “I am looking 
in the faces of Senators who are now voting to give Newberry 
a seat and are voting to give up their own seats.” What I said 
came true. Yes; it affected the political situation in various 
localities. 

The Newberry case has been discussed ably by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Neety], and he told some pertinent 
truths about it. No doubt his speech will be read in the cam- 
paign this year where United States Senators are candidates 
for reelection. There was objection to Newberry for various 
reasons. It was shown that he corrupted many voters of his 
State; that he made barter of the ballot; that he used money 
corruptly and purchased a seat in this body. That was the 
situation in that case, and I fought to keep him out, because 
I did not think that any man should have a seat in this body 
who bought it like he would buy a sheep in the market place. 
I believe that men ought to be selected to come to this body 
because of their merit, their integrity, their patriotism, and 
I do not think money should ever be the dominating thing in 
the politics of the United States. 

What is the situation here? Is there any corruption back 
of the appointment of this brilliant young newspaper man from 
the State of North Dakota? No. Has it been charged that 
there was a conspiracy of any kind back of his appointment? 
No. Did the governor in appointing him attempt to put some- 
thing over on the people of that State? Nobody has dared 
to charge such a thing. Is Mr. Nye fit to represent his State 
in this body? No objection has been made on that ground. 
The highest authority of the State declares that he is, and hus 
given sanction to that declaration by his signature appoint- 
ing him to represent that State for six months in this body. 
Who from North Dakota speaks on that subject here? The 
able Senator from that State, Mr, Frazier, once governor of 
North Dakota, is here asking us to seat Mr. Nye and not to 
deny his State its constitutional right to have two Senators 
to represent it in the Senate of the United States. 

The governor designated this man and the Senator from 
that State, the only one here who can speak for North Dakota, 
who still mourns for his friend and able colleague dead, begs 
the Senate to seat this man and permit his State to have, as 
the other States have, two representatives in this body as 
provided in the Constitution of the United States. 

What have we witnessed here during this remarkable de- 
bate? We have seen hours consumed by highly trained and 
brilliant technical lawyers, who have gone off and filled and 
confused their minds with technicalities and precedents old 
and hoary. “ What are precedents?” said one great constitu- 
tional lawyer. Most of them are simply errors grown old.” 

What did Paul say about technicalities? Paul said. The 
letter killeth“ — do you get that, Senators?—‘ The letter kill- 
eth, but the spirit maketh alive.” 

What should we, as fair-minded and sensible men, do in 
this particular case? Should we not apply our common sense 
and exercise our judgment as to what is right and best to be 
done in the case now before us? What course should I take— 
one that will lead me to a vote to allow a sovereign State to 
have its full representation in this body, as provided in the 
Constitution of the United States, or one that leads me to 
decide in favor of fine-spun technicalities which will deprive a 
sovereign State of its full representation in this body? 

If a doubt exists at all in the matter, as to whether this 
North Dakota statute is written as some of our highly tech- 
nical lawyers would have it written, when the man himself 
is fit, is a clean man, and an able man, picked out and sent 
here by the governor of his State, and the Senator from that 
State says that they felt that they had complied with the 
requirements of the seventeenth amendment and had a right 
to fill the vacancy, and did so in good faith, I feel that it is 
my duty to give the benefit of the doubt to the living, breath- 
ing State of North Dakota rather than to a mass of dusty 
and musty old and lifeless precedents and technicalities. 

Senators, there is no doubt in my mind that when North 
Dakota, by an act of the legislature, after the seventeenth 
amendment had been adopted, gave the governor authority to 
fill all yacancies occurring in the State except memliers of the 
legislature, the State intended that the governor should make 
temporary appointments of United States Senators for the 
State of North Dakota. Nobody has shown here that they did 
not intend to do that. 
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The act of the legislature itself shows that the governor had 
the right and power to appoint Mr. Nye. Not only that, but 
the State of North Dakota was so thoroughly imbued with the 
idea that a United States Senator was a State officer that its 
legislature passed an act giving the people of the State the 
right to recall their United States Senators and take them out 
of the United States Senate if in their judgment they had 
proven themselves indifferent to the interests of the people of 
the State and unworthy to represent them here, Is not that 
fact of itself sufficient to prove to those who oppose the seating 
of Mr. Nye that the people of North Dakota particularly re- 
garded the office of United States Senator, as many of us here 
do, as being in a very high and important sense a State office? 
Under all the circumstances in this case I had rather cast 
10 votes to permit the State of North Dakota to have its full 
constitutional representation here than by any speech or yote 
of mine deny it the right to such representation in this body. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, I must pass on this particular 
case, regardless of what precedents have been set by certain 
courts in other cases of the long ago. The Constitution pro- 
vides that each Senator shall be the judge as to who shall 
sit in this body with him. The Constitution provides that 
the Senate, and the Senate alone, shall determine who shall 
constitute its membership. Therefore the responsibility rests 
upon me to decide for myself whether or not Mr. Nye is enti- 
tled to a seat in this body. I am firmly of the opinion that 
a United States Senator is, in a high and important sense, a 
State officer. The State elects him and commissions him to 
come here to be the State’s representative in this body, and 
when he resigns he must do so to the governor of the State. 
I suggest to all those Senators who hold that a United States 
Senator is purely a United States officer that when they get 
ready to run for the Senate again that they announce them- 
selves as candidates not in and to the people of the various 
States but to the people of the “ whole United States.” Then, 
if one of you should get elected in that way, when you come 
back I want to point you out as an American curiosity and 
something new under the sun. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would it not be competent for us so to 
amend the Constitution of the United States as to provide that 
Members of the United States Senate may be elected at large 
by the people of the United States, but nominated from their 
respective States? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It might be arranged, but I do not think 
the people would adopt such an amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand; but I say, would it not be 
competent for the people of the United States to make such 
an amendment to the Constitution? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I repeat they might do that if States enough 
should ever get crazy enough to do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If they did that, then would not the legal 
status of a United States Senator be identical with what it is 
under the present Constitution? 

Mr, HEFLIN. It might be, but such a thing will never be. 
That is the answer to that proposition. 

Mr. President, I want to follow that up just a-little because 
it is interesting to me. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the able Senator from Mis- 
souri, his position is that you can not differentiate the present 
situation from the situation which might eventuate if the 
people lost their sense, as indicated by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, and the Constitution was amended so that Senators 
should be elected by all the people of the United States, but 
two, at least, must be elected from every State. As I under- 
stand the Senator from Missouri, he sees no difference between 
an amendment of that character and the present amendment, 
which provides that Senators shall be elected by the people of 
the State, and that they must be residents of the State. I 
sincerely hope I misunderstood the Senator, because I can not 
believe he would take that position. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator did not misunderstand me, 
but I think he did not follow me. So much has been said in 
making tests and in discussing functions, rather than in dis- 
cussing the character of the office itself, that I wondered if 
the Constitution should be amended in the way I have sug- 
gested, whether the man so elected would not be truly an 
officer under the Constitution of the United States rather than 
a State officer. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, Mr. President, that situation will never 
occur. There is not a State in the Union that would vote for 
such an amendment as the Senator has suggested. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I quite concede that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator was just supposing a case, 80 
I will suppose a case. Suppose when the Senator gets ready 
to run for reelection; if the very clever Senator from Missouri 
should decide to run again, let me ask him whether he is go- 
ing te announce his candidacy to fill an office belonging to the 
people of Missouri or whether he is going to announce his 
candidacy before the whole body of the American people for 
what he calls a Federal office—called in the Constitution a 
United States Senator, distinguishing it from a senator in the 
State legislature? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the event the amendment were adopted 
my candidacy of course must be announced to the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But in the event it is not adopted? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My only regret in that respect would be 
that I am not so well known throughout the United States as 
is the distinguished Senator from Alabama. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
will suspend a moment. Under a rule of the Senate dem- 
onstrations of approval or disapproval are not permitted from 
occupants of the gallery. The Chair desires to call the atten- 
tion of the occupants of the galleries to the rule. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, some amusing things have 
transpired here during this debate, and this is the first oppor- 
tunity the outside representatives of the people have had to 
express their approval of our course. I am sure that the 
occupants of the galleries are proud to acknowledge that they 
are still citizens of the various States. 

The Senator from Missouri has said that I am better known 
in the country than he is. I want to tell him that I will con- 
tinue to hold that my State has two Senators in this body, and 
I shall ask them, and nobody else, to send me back here as one 
of her Senators, 

That is going to be my position, I think the position that a 
Senator is in no sense a State officer is utterly ridiculous. 

We are told here that a Senator may know no State; that 
he may forget his own State; and that he is in no sense a 
State officer. I deny that proposition. If a Senator is not a 
State officer of his State in this body, then the State is with- 
out representation in this body. Can anyone get around that 
argument? No; but I am surprised that some Senators for- 
get their States and forget the doctrine of State rights, the 
sovereign power of the States, when they get into the fascinat- 
ing atmosphere of Washington. There is something powerful 
in the magic wand that is wielded about this Capitol. I have 
seen it have a very soothing effect on some Senators, 

I am reminded of Esop's fable where the kings of old fed 
their captives on lotus fruit, which destroyed their memory, 
so that they would forget their homes and the ties that bound 
them to home and loved ones left behind. I have seen Senators 
come here, and I do not know what sort of fruit it is they eat, 
but they soon became big, broad, farseeing, and wide-reaching 
officials of these United States. Let those back home in the 
States settle that question this year. This year and in 1928 
these Senators are going to have to answer for their position on 
this matter. Whenever they tell their people who elect them 
here to represent them that they are not their officer, that they 
are here looking after other people, they will select somebody 
who has a different viewpoint. You can put that in your pipe 
and smoke it. 

This statute says “all vacancies”; where? In the United 
States? No. In North Dakota. Vacancies where? “Vacancies 
arising in offices that belong to the State of North Dakota.” 
Is a United States Senator an officer of North Dakota? The 
people there think he is. They elect him. They commission 
him. They require him to come back there to resign. They 
have passed a law to recall him when he forgets them here 
and does contrary to what they think is for the highest and 
best interests of the State, and yet Senators stand here and 
tell me that he is not a State officer, The Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr] argued that proposition, I recall. 

The able Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grondnl says that if he 
were conyinced that the people of North Dakota regarded the 
office of United States Senator as a State office and thought that 
they had provided for the filling of a vacancy in a State office 
he would change his position and vote for the seating of Mr. 
Nye. I want the Senator from Georgia to join us in voting to 
seat Mr. Nye. I cite him to a statute here that I hold in my 
hand which clearly indicates that North Dakota regards it as 
a State office and has authorized the people of that State to 
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recall him after he has been elected here. Could they do that 
with an officer who was purely a United States officer? No. 
Then they certainly thought he was a State officer. They pro- 
yided for recalling him and no court has to declare that that act 
is unconstitutional. So North Dakota has shown very clearly 
that she regards a United States Senator as a State officer. 

If there is any doubt about this matter why not give such a 
doubt to the State of North Dakota? I would much rather give 
the benefit of the doubt to that State. I would rather reason 
about it in this fashion: Is Nxx a good man? Yes, Able? Yes. 
Was he designated by the governor free from any conspiracy? 
Yes. Does hé stand well at home? Oh, yes. Is his colleague 
[Mr. Frazier] for him? Does he vouch for him and say he 
wants him seated, and does he feel that the law has been coni- 
plied with and that he ought to be seated? Les. Senators, 
that, under the circumstances, is enough for me. 

On the other hand, suppose I do not vote for him. He was 
appointed for about six months or a little over to fill a part of 
the unexpired term of the late Senator Ladd, a great and good 
man from the State of North Dakota. I would reason about 
it in this way: If I do not vote to seat him, if I reject him 
on the technicalities urged by technical lawyers, I here deny 
the constituted authority of North Dakota the right to appoint 
a man to this body when I have acknowledged the right in the 
Governors of Massachusetts and Indiana and Missouri to name 
men here to fill unexpired terms. I would reason further in 
this way: If I vote to deny him a seat in this body, I deny his 
State representation in this body, provided for by the Constitu- 
tion. I leaye North Dakota with but one Senator to serve 
until the election next June, when I had it in my power to vote 
to seat the man who will in all probability be elected in June 
to fill out the remainder of the term. I have denied that 
State representation here during that time—for what reason? 
Nothing except that some technical lawyers said they did not 
believe that North Dakota intended to comply with the seven- 
teenth amendment when it passed an act authorizing the goy- 
ernor to fill all vacancies oce in North Dakota, 

What do Senators think of that? Would these highly techni- 
cal lawyers, these gentlemen so learned in technicalities, deny 
to the young State of North Dakota the right to have a repre- 
sentative in this body because they did not use such phraseology 
as some of the older States used, with their long and well- 
trained lawyers? Would they require the same phraseology 
and legal knowledge to be displayed by those in the new Ter- 
ritory who wrote that statute? 

Senators, what ought we to do in this matter? We ought 
to try to get at the intention of the legislature at the time it 
passed this act. Did they think they were providing for this 
situation? Yes. What makes me say that? Because they 
reenacted that statute after the seventeenth amendment had 
been adopted. Did that look like they were trying to comply 
with it? Yes. Can anybody say that they were not? No; 
not a living soul. What do they say on the subject? They 
say, “We do not belieye they were trying to do that.” If 
that situation exists, then there is room for doubt as to what 
they intended to do. A Senator to represent North Dakota is 
here appointed by the governor. I hold that the governor 
has authority under the statute, and I would rather vote to 
give his appointee a seat and let the people of North Dakota 
state by their ballots in June whether or not my judgment 
was right and just and fair and my opinion in the matter 
proper, or whether I should go off in the other direction and 
hide myself in a mass of technicalities and in doing so deny 
the sovereign State of North Dakota representation in this 
body when I had the right by my vote to grant that repre- 
sentation. Mr. President, the Governor of North Dakota has 
already called an election for June this year. 

How can Senators justify their attitude toward Mr. Nye 
when they remained silent as the tomb when the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER] came here, appointed by 
the Governor of Massachusetts, for nearly two years? Nobody 
objected to him. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH], 
a good lawyer, doubts whether the appointment of Mr, BUTLER 
complies with the spirit of the seventeenth amendment. 

Would it not be wise for us to look into that appointment? 
Suppose somebody should offer a resolution declaring the seat 
of the Senator from Massachusetts vacant because he is not 
constitutionally a Member of this body? What do you think 
about that, Senators? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I do. 

Mr. FRAZIER. With regard to the provisions of other 
States I want to read from the brief by the Senator from West 
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Virginia [Mr. Gorr] in this case before the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. He cites the law of the State of 
Missouri for appointment, which provides: 


Whenever a vacancy in the office of Senator of the United States of 
this State exists the governor, unless otherwise provided by law, shall 
appoint a person to fill such vacancy, who shall continue in office 
until his successor shall have been duly elected and qualified according 
to law. (Laws of 1915, p. 280.) 


That does not even say that the appointee shall hold until the 
next regular election. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. The Senator from North Dakota has 
called attention to a very important point. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is another point involved in this matter. The Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota sits at the head of a State that is 
practically bankrupt. The farmers there are hard pressed; 
they are in distress; and God knows if there is a State in 
the Union that ought to have two Senators here doing all in 
their power to relieve its down-trodden and oppressed people 
it is the State of North Dakota under Republican rule. 

Mr. President, the Governor of North Dakota when asked 
“Why did you not make this appointment earlier?” replied, 
“Because I wanted to walt until just before Congress met.” 
He gave this man the shortest term that he could. Does not 
that look like he is a pretty fair and clean sort of governor? 
He did not appoint him away back on the Ist of July, but he 
waited and appointed him just before Congress met. For what? 
In order that the State might have two Senators here, as the 
Constitution provides they shall have. 

What else moved the Governor of North Dakota in the 
matter? He said: 


If I call a special election now, it will cost the State $200,000, 
Many of the farmers of the State are not now able to pay their taxes; 
aud why should I burden them further the present situation? I 
have it in my power to relleye them of this additional burden, and I 
will do it. 


He then announced he was going to make this appointment. 

Then what? The able Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses] writes an opinion in the matter and sends it to the 
Governor of North Dakota when he is a juror in the case. He 
prejudged it. He writes to the Governor of North Dakota and 
tells him not to make the appointment, and that if he does he 
will not vote to seat his appointee here. 

Senators, did you ever hear of such a snap-judgment pro- 
ceeding as that? 

Who asked the Senator from New Hampshire to render such 
un opinion? Senators, there are some curious doings in con- 
nection with this Nye case. 

Senator Moses, writing in advance what he would do, re- 
minds me of the story which Bob Taylor used to tell. He said 
the animals had a convention, and when they assembled some 
one asked what method for Yoting should be employed? The 
coon arose and said that he fayored voting by raising of the tail. 
The ‘possum immediately objected and stated that the reason 
the coon wanted to vote that way was that he had a pretty 
ring-streaked and striped tail and he wanted to show it to 
the convention. The ‘possum did not have such a beautiful 
tail and he objected to that method of voting, and in opposing 
it he said: “Besides that, Mr. President, the billy goat has 
done voted.” [Laughter.] And the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has already voted on the Nye case. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire is chair- 
man of the Republican senatorial campaign committee. I 
wonder if there is any politics in this fight against Mr. NYE? 

Senators, it would not make any difference with me whether 
a man was a Democrat, a Republican, or a Progressive if I 
think he is entitled to a seat here—if his people have sent 
him here, if he is faithful to the flag and is loyal to his coun- 
try. That is the test. It is not my business to keep North 
Dakota politically in line with the Democratic Party or the 
Republican Party or to punish its people because they leave 
my party or the Republican Party. We ought to give North 
Dakota a fair deal in this matter. The people of that State 
whose backs are already bowed with the burdens of the day 
onght to have two Senators to speak for them here and to 
help work out the problems that so vitally affect them. Shall 
I vote to give them those two Senators, or shall I follow tech- 
nical lawyers and deny them the representation which the 
Constitution has youchsafed unto them? 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] confuses this case 
with one from Alabama. I happen personally to know about 
that ease. I was a Member of the House of Representatives 


at the time, and I came to the Senate side and talked to my 
good and lamented friend, the able and eloquent Senator from 
Kentucky at that time, Senator Ollie M. James, and I urged 
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him to vote to seat Mr. Glass. Mr. Glass was not my political 
friend. I had frequently had controversies with his news- 
paper, the Montgomery Advertiser, but that did not count 
anything with me in that matter. I said “He has been ap- 
pointed by the constituted authority of my State; I think my 
State ought to be represented and that the vacancy should be 
filled until we can elect a Senator, and I want him seated.” 
I took that position. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], one of the 
ablest lawyers in this body, a man of fine judicial and analyti- 
cal mind, a man of great legal ability, and one of the very best 
constitutional lawyers in this body, as is the able Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep]—everybody will concede that there is no 
better lawyer in this body than he—both of them contend 
that Mr. Nye has got a right to be seated in this body. Whom 
am I going to follow? Am I going to follow two able lawyers 
who stand head and shoulders above many of us lawyers who 
stand on the side of a State and on the side of the constitu- 
tional provision of the United States, or am I going to lean 
on this pile of dusty old books brought out by highly techni- 
cal lawyers and vote with them in order that they may compli- 
ment me and say that I am a fine lawyer? [Laughter.] I 
have seen a lot of gentlemen do that in my day. Of course, I 
would not insinuate that anything like that could happen in 
the Senate, but I have seen men swell up and walk up and 
tell one who had concluded a speech, “ Yes; I listened to you, 
and I think your contention is correct; I have followed you 
very carefully”; and then the one who had spoken pats him 
on the shoulder and says, “Yes; I always knew you had a 
fine mind, but you are really a smarter man than I thought 
you were.” [Laughter.] 

The Alabama case is not at all parallel to this. In Alabama 
the legislature had enacted the statute long before the seven- 
teenth amendment had been adopted and had never reenacted 
it or said anything on the subject. We were relying on the 
old act and nothing of this seventeenth amendment was in 
contemplation when it was passed. But in the Nye case we 
have an instance where the legislature did act after the sev- 
enteenth amendment and used the language “the governor 
shall fill all vacancies.” Where? Occurring in North Dakota. 
What kind of vacancies? All vacancies.” Did the law say 
“all vacancies except in the office of United States Senator”? 
No. It included that office as well. I challenge the Senators 
who have spoken and others who shall speak on the other side 
of this question to point me to the place where the statute 
says “except United States Senators.” 

In the absence of such a provision, the argument is on our 
side; the burden is on them to shew that the State deliber- 
ately refused to confer that power on the governor. Has 
anybody done it? No. Has anybody shown that when this 
question was up the State authorities and legislators said, 
“We do not want to confer upon the governor that power?“ 
No. Then, how are we to judge the situation? By the State 
law upon the subject and by the action of the governor in the 
matter. By the way, I want to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota if it is not a fact that a United States district attorney 
in North Dakota took a contrary position to that of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] on the Nye appointment? 

Mr. FRAZIER. He did. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from North Dakota says that is 
the fact. He, a United States district attorney appointed by 
a Republican President and confirmed by a Republican Senate, 
said, “ Mr. Moses is wrong.” Mr. President, would you blame 
the governor for pursuing the course which he did? The 
Senator from New Hampshire volunteered his advice and the 
district attorney volunteered his. One was here in Washing- 
ton, the other was a citizen of and was in the State of North 
Dakota. Is that correct? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator says it is. Now, where are the 
technical lawyers going to stand? What have they got to 
stand on? 

We are now sitting here as a jury, and we are also the judges 
to try this case. What is going to determine our course— 
technicalities? “Is a United States Senatorship an office?” 
“Yes.” “If it becomes vacant it is vacant?” “Yes.” Then, 
if it is an office it is covered by the word all!.“ 

Let me say a little more about the Alabama case, to which 
reference has been made many times during this debate. 
The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuunrst] will bear me out 
in something I am now going to say. That case was not deter- 
mined purely upon the legal points in the matter. A man for 
whom I held the highest esteem—in fact I always loved him 
Mr. Bryan, was Secretary of State. He was a bitter enemy of 
Mr. Glass, of my State. Mr. Glass was his bitter enemy, 
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and Mr. Bryan fought the seating of Mr. Glass. Mr. Glass had | tion; and now Senators back off and hide behind technicalities, 


about enough votes; to seat him at one time, and Mr. Bryan 


| 
and Mr. John W. Kern, Senator from Indiana, begged Senator | 
| did not call a special election? Did you raise that complaint 


Shively to change his position, and that is how Mr. Glass 
came to lose on that particular vote. The Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] introduced a resolution declaring 
Mr. Glass entitled to his seat, and upon that vote the vote 


stood, I believe, 32 to 31 against seating him. He lost by | 


one vote. Mr. Bryan's influence did the work. Mr. Glass | 


never was seated. 

Senators, I am showing you how dangerous it is to cite 
precedents when you do not know how they were made and 
what the moving power back of them was. 

What is the moving power back of this? I do not know. I 
hope the conclusion or impression I have in my mind is wrong. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I hold in my hand a newspaper article pur- 
porting to be the opinion of the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses] in regard to this case. He refers in 
his opinion to the Glass case in Alabama, and says that at 
that time the appointment was made by a Democratic governor, 
that there was a Democratic President, that the Senate of the 
United States was Democratic, and therefore there was no poli- 
ties in that case, because Mr. Glass was not allowed to be 
` seated under those conditions; and he leads up to the con- 
clusion that, on the other hand, should an appointment be 
made from North Dakota, there would be no politics in this 
case either, for the same reasons, I presume. I am a little 
surprised to hear the Senator from Alabama say that there 
was some politics even at the time of the Glass case. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, yes. There was politics in the Glass case. 

I want to state that I understand that out there in North 
Dakota not the regularly constituted executive committee 
selected by the people, but another committee, a side show ar- 
rangement, met together under the leadership of some Member 
of the House, a Republican, and passed a resolution declaring 
that the governor had no right to appoint in this case; and 
then the second section of that resolution read something like 
this: 

If the governor does appoint and the appointee comes to Washington, 
I appeal to the Republican Senators to have nothing to do with him, 
not to recognize him in any sense, 


Ts that right, in substance? The Senator from North Dakota 
says it is. Where are these technical lawyers? 

Mr. President, does not that look as though there was some 
motive back of the opposition to Nye. Here we have the chair- 
man of the Republican Senate campaign committee writing out 
to North Dakota and trying to forestall the appointment of a 
Senator by calling on the governor not to do it, and we have a 
little newly hatched-out side show Republican committee in 
North Dakota meeting and passing a resolution denying that 
the governor had this authority. What difference does it make 
with me what committee may deny it, if I am able to read the 
North Dakota statute. Technical lawyers may be following the 
other course; but they passed that resolution saying He ought 
not to be appointed, but if he is, do not recognize him. Make 
him an outcast. It will help us to elect a Republican. 

Senators, the right of a State to have two Senators in this body 
is at stake and politics ought not to have any place in its con- 
sideration. These gentlemen who go off after their fine-spun 
technicalities are taking a position that simply means centrali- 
zation gone mad. Where is your State sovereignty? Has the 
State two offices-under the Constitution? Yes. I hold that it 
has. They say you have not, The two men you thought were 
sitting here representing the State have been declared by 
technical lawyers not to be your representatives. They are 
said to be United States officers, and in no sense State officers. 
Then the State has no representation here. Where is the his- 
tory of original idea that each State in the Constitutional 
Convention demanded, and properly, two United States Sena- 
tors? 

I recall the history of the Constitution. They had a lot of 
trouble about agreeing what they would do about certain 
things. The little State of Delaware—so ably represented here 
in part by my good friend Tom Bayarp, who comes from a 
long line of illustrious statesmen—that State and other small 
States said: “What is going to become of us?” They had 
trouble about making the proper apportionment of representa- 
tives in Congress. They fixed it finally according to popula- 
tion In the House, and agreed that each State—a separate 
entity, a sovereign concern—should have two officers to repre- 
sent it in the Senate of the United States. That is the situa- 


| governors. 


and say they did not mean that! 
Senators, are you quarreling with the goyernor because he 


when the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER] came 
here? Did you make that point when the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Wurms] came here? Did you make that objec- 
tion when the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] came 
here? They are all Republicans, appointed by Republican 
If you did not raise the point against them, with 
longer terms, why do you raise it against Nye, with six 
months and a little more, a very much shorter term? 

Senators, the people in this country haye a heap of common 
sense, and they are going to read this Recorn, too; and when 
one of you get out in your campaign running for reelection 
some fellow is going to rise in the audience and say: 

“ Will the Senator permit a question?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Were you in the Senate when the Nye case was up?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Was not North Dakota denied representation by the posi- 
tion you took?” 

Well, in a way, but I should like to explain.” 

“No; wait a minute. Did you not have the right to vote 
to seat Mr. Nye?” 

„Jes. 

leg you vote to seat him, or did you vote to deny him a 
seat? 

“ I voted to deny him a seat. 

“Did you hear various Senators read this provision of the 
statute saying that the governor had a right to fill all vacan- 
cies in North Dakota? 

“Yes, sir. i : 

“Did they read the constitutional provision of that sover- 
eign State that he should fill vacancies arising from any 
cause—all vacancies? 

“ Yes, sir. 

“You knew the special election to elect a Senator had been 
called in North Dakota for June, did you not? 

“Yes, sir, 

“And that by your vote that State was to be deprived of 
the services of one of its Senators until June? 

“ Yes, sir. 

“And you raised no objection to the seating of Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. Wurra{ms, and Mr. Romxsox, who were appointed for 
longer terms? 

No, sir. 

“It was shown that no election was called in the case of 
either one of them, was it not? 

“ Yes, Sir. 

Lou voted to seat all three of them? 

“Yes, sir. 

But you voted to deny Mr. Nye his seat and in doing so de- 
prived North Dakota of her constitutional right to have two 
ee to look after her interests in the Senate? 

“T did. 

“Then the audience will bid you farewell.” 

Mr. President, that is going to happen to some Senators. 
Some of them do not think so, because the lotus fruit that is 
being eaten here has a strange effect on the memory of some 
Senators. 

Senators, as I said a moment ago, no harm can come from 
seating this man, but great harm can come from denying a 
sovereign State representation in this body. 3 

One Senator, the able Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE], said the question here was purely an intellectual one. 
I wonder just what he means by that. Does he mean by that 
that these highly technical lawyers are the intelligent gentle- 
men here and that those of us who lean to the State and the 
oppressed people of the State of North Dakota and who want 
the State to have representation in this body, where under the 
Constitution it has a right to have it, are not. intellectual? 
That is one of the points made. Another is that a Senator is 
not a State officer but is purely a United States officer; and 
another one is that he can defy the people at home if he wants 
to; that he is not at all beholden to them; that he is in no sense 
a State officer. 

And they also said that the North Dakota Legislature had 
never provided for filling this vacancy, We ask them: 

“ How do you know?” 

“Well, I just do not think so.” 

“How did the statute read?“ 

“ It said that the governor should fill all vacancies in offices 
in North Dakota.“ 

“Were they of the opinion that that phrase covered all the 
offices?“ ; 
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“Yes; we think so.” 

“Do apy of you know that they did not?” 

No.“ 

Mr. President, that is the situation here. We contend that 
they did think they were providing for these vacancies accord- 
ing to the seventeenth amendment when they reenacted a 
statute which was already on the statute books. What sense 
would there haye been in bringing forward and reenacting the 
same language if they did not mean to answer the demands of 
the seventeenth amendment? You can not answer that point, 
Senators. 

Now, I want to mention this point: What harm can come 
from seating this man? Every legislature that has not now 
acted will, because its attention has been called to this situa- 
tion by this debate and this case, look after the situation here- 
after. Most of the States have provided for it. No harm can 
come in the future from our action, Senators, but serious harm 
can come from this outrage that is contemplated against a 
sovereign State. 

Just one other thing or two before I close. 

Suppose, as the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Gronck] said, 
the governor should undertake to fill this vacancy to the end 
of the unexpired term. ‘The legislature could meet and take 
steps to prevent such a thing from being perpetrated against 
the State; and the Senate itself, if the governor permitted the 
next election to go by, could take steps to unseat Mr. Nye and 
declare his seat in this body vacant. 

Our position is simply this: That Mr. Nye is entitled to a 
seat here until his successor shall be elected and qualified; 
and the election will be in June, just a little while off. What 
is the situation here? The Senate is in session. When will 
the Senate in all probability adjourn? Early in June. What 
is the idea of appointing this man now? In order that his 
State may be represented here. The Constitution warrants 
that course. The statute and constitution of the State au- 
thorize it. The governor has put his power into effect, and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazter] sits here beg- 
ging us to seat Mr. Nye, but we quibble over a technicality for 
two days and a half. 

What else is involved? To deprive a State of its lawful 
representation here is taxation without representation. The 
Federal Government will move with its forces in March to get 
income taxes out of the State of North Dakota. 

The Constitution provides that North Dakota shall have 
two representatives here, a full quota, along with her sisters 
in the household of sovereign States. It is proposed that she 
be denied one of her representatives, but there is no proposal 
to cut off any of her taxes. You are proceeding against her as 
though she had both representatives here, while the Senate 
moves on to adjournment in June. I repeat, it is taxation 
without representation, 

Let me say this in conclusion: I recall the time when the 
Great War came upon us and the world was cursed by the 
most destructive war of the ages. North Dakota, plucky, 
brave North Dakota, responded to the country's call. When 
we passed a law providing for the selective draft North Dakota 
responded whole-heartedly to the call, and her citizens volun- 
teered. In one county the whole quota of soldiers volunteered, 
reported for duty without costing the Government anything. 
These boys put on their uniforms, they went across a sea 
infested with submarines, they went to the battle front in 
France, some of them died in defense of their country, and 
others came back lame and halt for life. North Dakota was 
there then. She wanted to go and do her duty and play her 
part, and she did it well. Was North Dakota backward then? 
No. The Congress, including the Senate, said to North Da- 
kota, “Your sons have to go.” They fought, and some of 
them died, and here they are to-day, through their governor 
and their Senator, begging this body to permit them to have 
representation inthe Senate of the United States under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question? 


Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am informed that Senator Ladd died in 
June. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; about the 18th or 19th of June. 

Mr. BLEASE. It was about six months before the Congress 


was to meet. If we vote not to seat Mr. Nxx, is it not more 
an indication of a refusal to allow the governor of a State 
to dictate who shall be a Member of this body, than it is a 
question of depriving the State of representation, because in 
this case the governor had five months in which he could have 
ordered an election, and allowed a majority of the people, 
and not the governor, to dictate who should sit in this body? 
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Mr. HEFLIN. No, Mr. President; I went over that a little 
while ago, but probably my good friend from South Carolina 
was not in the Chamber. The governor gaye as his reason 
for not calling a special election that it would cost his State 
about $200,000. 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, Mr. President; but if he had a consti- 
467 duty to perform, what did he have to do with the 
cost 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, he 
exercised his constitutional right. He acted, under the cir- 
cumstances, as he thought wisest and best. He did not call 
the election because of the oppressed condition of his people. 
He tried to saye them that expense. He believed, and his 
friends in the State, including a district attorney believed, that 
Mr. Moses was not right in his contention. The governor felt 
that he had a right to appoint, and he did appoint. The Sen- 
ator from that State who now represents the State takes the 
same view. All Senators on this side, with the exception of 
four or five take that view and a few on the other side take 
that view, and there will be more when the vote is taken, be- 
cause I believe that conscientious Senators will take their 
stand on the side of justice and right and fair play, and will 
give the benefit of the doubt, if there is one, to the constitu- 
tional right of a State to have representation in this body. 

No, Mr. President; I think the governor acted as he should 
have acted. If the Governor of Massachusetts had a right to 
appoint, if the Governor of Indiana had a right to appoint, if 
the Governor of Missouri had a right to appoint, this governor ` 
had a right to appoint. I have not much doubt about his au- 
thority. If I am able to construe plain English, the words “ all 
vacancies,” inserted in the law by the Legislature of the State 
of North Dakota, meant all vacancies occurring in offices with 
which that State has to do. 

Is a United States Senator an officer? He has to be a citi- 
zen of the State. The people of the State elect him. The 
people there elect him; he must resign to the governor; he 
may be recalled by a vote of the people of North Dakota. 
What right would a State have to recall a United States officer 
when once elected for six years? The people in North Dakota 
have provided for recalling Senators if they wish to do so. 

If Senators stand by their declarations they will vote to seat 
Mr. NYE, because they have said that if they could be im- 
pressed with the thought that North Dakota regarded this 
office as a State office they would vote to seat him. This act 
of the legislature providing for recall of a Senator by the State 
shows that they did regard it as a State office. That act, 
coupled with the provision of the act giving the governor the 
power to fill “all vacancies,” and their constitutional provision 
for the filling of all vacancies arising from any cause, not “all 
except that of United States Senator,” shows the intention of 
the people of North Dakota. 

Mr. President, I want to say before I sit down that the 
half-clad and half-shod colonial troops who followed Wash- 
ington over the frozen ground at Valley Forge, who left their 
bloody foot tracks in the snow fighting for liberty, self-deter- 
mination, and government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, not a government of technicalities, by technicalities, 
for technicalities, never dreamed that the day would come 
when anyone would rise in the Senate and seriously undertake 
to deny a sovereign State representation in this body upon a 
measly and miserable technicality. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, if the Governor of North Da- 
kota had performed his duty and ordered an election within 
that five months, would it have been necessary, or could it 
have been possible, for these Senators whom the Senator desig- 
nates as technical lawyers to make this fight? Does not the 
Senator believe the governor neglected to do his duty? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; not in the least. 

Mr. BLEASE. I think he did. I differ with the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think some technical lawyers would have 
found objection to that, and that they would find objection even 
to the Lord’s Prayer. [Laughter.] 

ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I submit a nnanimous-consent 
request that when the Senate concludes its business to-day 
it take a recess until 12 o’clock on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

THE WORLD COURT 


The Chair 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to executive 
business in open executive session for the consideration of the 
unfinished business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, in open executive 
session, resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 5 
providing for adhesion on the part of the United States to the 


1926 


protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, with reservations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I desire to address myself 
briefly to Senate Resolution 5, being the resolution intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
and relating to our adherence to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

The President of the United States seeks our advice and 
consent to a protocol and statute creating an international 
court. Our treaty-making power is invoked. ? 

Our advice will depend on our opinions. Our opinions will 
be based upon our knowledge of the facts and our understand- 
ing of our responsibilities, It is to be regretted that we are 
unable to take counsel of each other in executive session. The 
mere proffer of suggestions or the asking of questions is cal- 
culated to classify us for or against the pending resolution. 

The disenssion thus far has been of a very general nature 
and has consisted of arguments for and against the resolution, 
There has been an expectation that those who were in favor of 
the entrance of the United States into the League of Nations 
would be in favor of this resolution and that those who were 
opposed to our participation in the League of Nations would 
be opposed to our participation in the international court. 
This is frue to the extent that those who were for the league 
are for the court. The sentiments of partisan politics which 
played such a large part in the political struggle waged for 
and against our participation in the League of Nations is 
manifested in the consideration of the pending resolution and 
some account must be taken of that prejudice. Pride of opin- 
ion manifests itself also and qualifies and impairs our ability 
for calm deliberation. This does not mean that the Senators 
who have thus far discussed the question have not done so in 
perfect good faith and in absolute sincerity, but it does mean 
that the question is not a new one to many of you and that it 
has a background in a partisan political struggle over the 
League of Nations, It is difficult, if not impossible, to discuss 
the question as we would if it were new and fresh and dis- 
sociated from any previous question. 

The burden of the discussion has been borne largely by 
members of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and we have 
followed their addresses closely and with deep interest. We 
find the members of that committee in cordial disagreement on 
points which seem to them to be of vital moment. 

Our attitudes vary. We are affected by different influences. 
We are aware that business men and financiers in this part of 
our country have international contacts which are unknown to 
those of us who come from the central and western parts of 
the country. It is very natural that their point of view 
should have its effect in this body. 

Some of our Members have assured me that our adherence 
to this international court is a mere gesture—a throwing of a 
kiss across the seas—a general evidence of international good 
will—something meaningless. It is very evident that others 
view the resolution very seriously and are most apprehensive 
over the step it is proposed our country shall take. 

Mr. President, while the discussion is yet general and 
before it arrives at acute stages in the discussion of particular 
amendments, conditions, or reservations I am prompted to 
propose a few questions which have occurred to me. I make 
bold to ask them because my personal reaction is that the 
President seeks my advice and that I am under personal obliga- 
tion to give it. 

May I preface my questions with a statement of the proposal 
as I understand it? On the 28th of June, 1919, the principal 
allied and associated powers made a treaty of peace with 
Germany. That treaty consisted of 15 separate parts dealing 
with yarious phases of the agreement of settlement, and there 
are 440 articles in the treaty. Part 1 of that treaty constitutes 
what is known as the covenant of the League of Nations, con- 
sisting of 26 articles. There is a short memorandum attached 
to the covenant of the League of Nations, which is called the 
annex and which recites the names of the States which were 
the original members of the League of Nations and the names 
of the States invited to accede to the covenant of the League 
of Nations. The United States of America is named as a party 
to the treaty of peace with Germany and the United States of 
America appears as an original member of the League of Na- 
tions in the annex. That treaty of peace with Germany did 
not receive the consent of the Senate of the United States, be- 
cause it committed the United States to the covenant of the 
League of Nations. The Senate could not consent to our per- 
manent union in that confederacy. 

The League of Nations consists of a council, an assembly, a 
permanent secretariat, a labor organization, and.a court. The 
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assembly consists of representatives of the members of the 
League of Nations. The council consists of representatives of 
the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, together with 
representatives of six other members of the league, These six 
other members are selected by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. The council is the upper house, the assembly is the 
lower house of the league. Membership in the League of Na- 
tions carries with it membership in the international labor 
organization, which is created under part 13 of the treaty of 


ce. 

Article 14 of the covenant of the League of Nations provides 
that the Council of the League of Nations shall formulate and 
submit to the members of the league for adoption plans for the 
establishment of a Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The article further provides that the court shall be competent 
to hear and determine any dispute of an international character 
which the parties thereto submit to it and that the court may 
also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question 
referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. 

The Council of the League of Nations did not formulate the 
plans for the establishment of this international court, but at 
a meeting in London in February, 1920, decided to appoint a 
committee for the purpose of preparing plans for such a court, 
with the understanding that the committee when created would 
formulate such plans and present its report to the council. 
Such a committee was appointed and consisted of representa- 
tives from Japan, Spain, Brazil, Belgium, Norway, France, the 
Netherlands, Great Britain, Italy, and Mr. Elihu Root of the 
United States was also selected as a member by the council of 
the league. 

This committee so selected met at the Peace Palace, The 
Hague, on the 16th of June, 1920, and held continuous sessions 
until the 24th of July, 1920, when they concluded their labors. 
The official report of the proceedings of this committee is re- 
corded in this large volume. I have studied those proceedings 
and the observations of the various members of the committee 
and the final report of the committee to the Council of the 
League of Nations. The report of that committee to the council 
Was agreed upon unanimously by the members of the com- 
mittee and is quite similar in form to the addresses made to 
the people by constitutional conventions in the seyeral States 
of the United States upon the submission of proposed new con- 
stitutions or proposed new amendments to State constitutions. 
It is their submission and address to the council. In addition 
to the report by this committee of 10 to the Council of the 
League of Nations the committee submitted some resolutions, 
which are in the nature of memorials, to the council of the 
league. 

We will refer to this first committee of 10 as the Root com- 
mittee. The report which the Root committee made to the 
Council of the League of Nations included what is known as the 
statute. This statute is a complete scheme for this international 
court and consists of 64 articles, divided into 3 chapters, which 
deal respectively with the organization, the jurisdiction, and the 
procedure for the court. It was submitted to the Council of the 
League of Nations on the 5th of August, 1920. The council 
of the league consists also of 10 members, and after they 
received the proposed statute there were a number of meetings 
of the council committee, as a result of which a number of 
changes were made in the proposed statute, and after the 
council committee had finished its labors they referred the 
statute to the assembly of the League of Nations. 

There are 55 members of the Assembly of the Leagne of 
Nations. The assembly appointed a subcommittee of 10 mem- 
bers to consider the statute as amended by the council, and 
that committee may be referred to as the assembly committee 
or the third committee. 

The third committee made several important and radical 
changes in the proposed statute as prepared by the Root com- 
mittee. This committee added the second paragraph of article 
4 of the statute so that the article as changed reads as follows, 
the added portions being in italics: 


Ant, 4. The members of the court shall be elected by the assembly 
and by the council from a list of persons nominated by the national 
groups in the court of arbitration in accordance with the following 
provisions : 

In the case of members of the League of Nations not represented 
in the Permanent Court of Arbitration, the list of candidates shall 
be drawn up by national groups appointed for this purpose by their 
governments under the same conditions as those prescribed for mem- 
bers of the Permanent Court of Arbitration by article 54 of the con- 
tention of The Hague of 1907 for the specifie settlement of international 
disputes. 
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The third committee also changed article 5 of the statute 
so that the article as changed reads as follows, the added 
portions being in italics: 


ArT. 5. At least three months before the date of the election the 
secretary-general of the League of Nations shall address a written 
request to the members of the court of arbitration belonging to the 
States mentioned in the annex to the covenant or to the States which 
join the league subsequently, and to the persons appointed under 
paragraph 2 of article 4, inviting them to undertake, within a given 
time, by national groups, the nomination of persons in a position to 
accept the duties of a member of the court. 

No group may nominate more than four persons, not more than 
two of whom shall be of their own nationality. In no case must the 
number of candidales nominated be more than double the number of 
seats to be filled. 


There were a number of new articles inserted in the statute 
by the assembly committee, and article 84 was changed ma- 
terially. 

The purpose of pointing out these substantial changes made 
in the statute as proposed by the Root committee is to show 
that the statute we are considering is not the statute proposed 
by the Root committee, but is the statute proposed by the com- 
mittee appointed by the assembly of the League of Nations. 

The report of the assembly committee was adopted by the 
assembly and the question arose as to how the finished product 
should be submitted for adoption. Article 14 of the covenant 
of the League of Nations provided that the plan for the court 
should be submitted to the members of the league for adoption. 

Two constructions of this expression were possible—first, that 
a resolution by the assembly would be sufficient to establish the 
court; second, that a convention ratified by the different mem- 
bers severally should be required. Anzllotti, who was the sec- 
retary of the assembly committee, and was also secretary to 
the Root committee, gaye an opinion on this question as 
follows: 


Although strong reasons speak in fayor of the former solution—an 
assembly resolution—it seems that the latter should be adopted, It 
is a fact that certain governments and parliaments consider it neces- 
sary to embody the court constitution in a convention; further it 
seems to be the simplest way of opening the court to the access of 
the United States, to embody its constituent statute in a convention 
to which the States could adhere, 


His opinion was adopted and on the 18th of December, 1920, 
the Assembly of the League of Nations declared its approval 
of the statute—as amended by it. The assembly also provided 
that the statute should be submitted to the members of the 
League of Nations for adoption in the form of a protocol duly 
ratified and declaring their recognition of the statute. The 
assembly further declared that when the protocol had been 
ratified by the majority of the members of the league the 
statute of the court should come into force. 

The protocol is a draft or memorandum of an agreement 
arrived at through negotiation for the signature of the negotia- 
tors. This protocol is a declaration by the members of the 
League of Nations of their acceptance of the statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice which was approved by 
the Assembly of the League of Nations on the 13th of December, 
1920. As it comes to us the protocol is a treaty. There is 
attached to the protocol the proposed statute creating the inter- 
national court, and it is this protocol and this statute which 
has been submitted to us for our advice and consent. 

I first direct the attention of the Senate to the change made 
by the assembly committee in articles 4 and 5 of the statute 
in the draft as submitted by the Root committee. It has been 
stated a number of times that the judges who are elected by 
the Council and Assembly of the League of Nations are nomi- 
nated by The Hague Court of Arbitration. We are told it is 
that tribunal which nominates the judges. Article 5 of the stat- 
ute provides that the secretary general of the League of Nations 
shall address a written request to those members of the court 
of arbitration belonging to the states mentioned in the annex 
to the covenant or to the states which join the league subse- 
quently and to the persons appointed under paragraph 2 of 
article 4 of the statute, inviting them to undertake the nomina- 
tion of persons acceptable for judges. 

Those members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration of The 
Hagne who are not members of the League of Nations do not 
receive invitations to nominate judges. In other words, the 


Permanent Court of Arbitration of The Hague could be dis- 
banded altogether, and nominations can be made just as effec- 
tively by those states mentioned in the annex to the covenant 
of the League of Nations and the states which joined the 
League of Nations subsequently. 
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It has been conceded that the judges are elected by the 
league—their salaries are fixed by the league and paid by the 
league; their pensions are fixed and paid by the league; access 
to the court is determined by the council of the league—and 
my first question is whether the judges of the court are not 
also nominated by the league. On this point the Root com- 
mittee said: 


The new court, being the judicial organ of the League of Natlons, 
can only be created within the league. If It is to be a component part 
of the league, it must originate from an organization within the 
league and not from a body outside it. 


The Constitution of the United States became effective wheu 
it was ratified by the people in nine of the thirteen original 
States. The statute which creates the international court be- 
came effective when it was ratified by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the League of Nations. Is it not the judgment of the 
Senate that the act of ratification was the effective act which 
created the court and put its machinery into motion? 

It is conceded by those Members of the Senate who have spoken 
on the subject that the international court gets its authority 
to render advisory opinions from the provisions of article 14 
of the coyenant of the league and not from the statute of the 
court. It is also apparent that the court has a compulsory 
jurisdiction conferred on it in labor cases. Articles 415, 416, 
417, 418, and 419 of the treaty of peace with Germany—the’ 
Versailley treaty—confer such compulsory jurisdiction upon 
the court and, indeed, give the court the power by its decisions 
“to indicate the measures, if any, of an economic character 
which it considers to be appropriate and which other govern- 
ments would be justified in adopting against a defaulting 
government.” 

Part 13 of the Versailles treaty provides that the original 
members of the League of Nations shall be original members of 
the labor organization and that membership in the League of 
Nations shall carry with it membership in the international 
labor organization, 

The League of Nations is a confederacy of governments, with 
a council, an assembly, a secretariat, an international labor 
organization, and a court. Is it not the judgment of the Senate 
that this court is part and parcel of the League of Nations? 

My next inquiry is whether this court is really a court as 
we in the United States understand that term. Is it really a 
tribunal established for the administration of justice? 

The resolutions or memorials which I referred to as having 
been submitted by the Root committee to the council of the 
league were transmitted by the council to the assembly, and by 
the assembly to the assembly commiitee. These memorials or 
recommendations were three In number. The third resolution 
of the Root committee expressed a wish that the Academy of 
International Law founded at The Hague in 1913 might be set 
in operation again side by side with the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and the Permanent Court of —rbitration 
at the Peace Palace of The Hague. That recommendation was 
brushed aside with the statement that this academy is a private 
institution which possesses its own machinery for action and 
that the assembly did not think the League of Nations need 
intervene on its behalf. 

The second resolution of the Root committee proposed to set 
up an international court of criminal justice, the duties of 
which would be to punish international criminals. That recom- 
mendation was brushed aside with the statement by the assem- 
bly that if crimes of this kind should in future be brought 
within the scope of international penal law, a criminal depart- 
ment might be set up in the Court of International Justice, 
and in any case that the consideration of that problem was 
premature. 

The first resolution of the Root committee asked that the 
peace conference at The Hague should be revived, and that it 
should begin again to sit and continue the work it began in 
1899 and in 1907 for the purpose of stating and establishing 
the existing rules of the law of nations—the formulation of a 
system of international law. This resolution was laid on the 
table with this statement: 


The committee is of unanimous opinion that there exists a body whose 
duty it is to continue the work of the peace conference at The Hague, 
that the body in question is this assembly, here met together, and that 
an assembly of a similar kind set up beside it would be entirely useless, 


The recommendations of the Root committee were rejected. 
The court as created, therefore, was not furnished with any 
body of laws, as our courts are, to be applied by the court to 
the facts presented to it from time to time for decision. 

Again, article 36 of the proposed statute gives the court juris- 
diction of those cases only which the parties refer to it and 
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contains the so-called optional clause under which those who 
sign the protecol recognize certain jurisdictions of the court as 
compulsory, The pending resolution provides for our adher- 
ence to the statute without accepting or agreeing to the optional 
clause fer compulsory jurisdiction as contained in the statute. 
The work of the Root committee was transformed by the in- 
troduction of this optional clause, and in speaking of that 
Judge Loder, a member of the Root committee, gave his opinioa 
of the meaning of the words— 


The court shall be competent to hear and determine any dispute of 
an international character which the parties thereto submit to it— 


as they appear in article 14 of the covenant. It was his opin- 
ion that the court would take cognizance of all cases that the 
parties—that is to say, parties A or B or C—will submit to it 
in the future— 


otherwise why create this court? In order to duplicate the court of 
arbitration? To continue a deplorable state of affairs and administer 
justice between two contesting parties only after having obtained their 
mutual consent and their agreement on the wording of the complaint 
and on the choice of judges? That is not worth the trouble. It is 
only too well known that those who feel themselyes offenders in the 
eyes of the law and of justice know how to profit by their position; 
they never agree to anything and make exceptions and subterfuges 
serve their ends. The difference between arbitration and justice is not 
to be found in the nature of the decisions rendered. In both, law and 
equity may be protected. * * It was only the institution of the 
League of Nations that made possible a real court of justice, a court 
where the plaintiff would no longer have to wait upon the good will of 
his opponent. It is such a court that is intended in the covenant and 
not a useless duplication, 


By “duplication” Judge Loder was referring to arbitrations, 
Judge Loder is now a member of this court. I desire not to be 
understood as favoring the plan of the Root committee on this 
phase of jurisdiction, but refer to it here to show the attitude 
of one of the leading and most influential judges, 

Is it the judgment of the Senate that this institution, which 
has no body of law and which by its process may not bring a 
guilty or an unwilling defendant before it, is really a court of 

ustice? 
: Mr. President, I have recently read again a plank of the 
national platform of the Republican Party adopted at Cleveland 
on the 12th of June, 1924. It reads as follows: 


We indorse the Permanent Court of International Justice and favor 
the adherence of the United States to this tribunal as recommended 
by President Coolidge. This Government has definitely refused mem- 
bership in the League of Nations and to assume any obligations under 
the covenant of the league. On this we stand. 


The two sentences in this plank of our party platform were 
believed to be consistent and in harmony with each other by 
the Republicans of the country. We were not seeking the votes 
of the proleaguers in the first sentence and the votes of the 
antileagners in the second. We accepted that plank in our 

latform believing this court was not part of the League of 
Nations and believing that our adherence to that tribunal 
would not drag us pro tanto into the league. 

The resolution provides that we adhere to the court. This 
means that we join the United States to the court; that we 
become a party to the statute creating the court; that we 
become identified with that part of this organization of the 
League of Nations as the members of the league themselves 
are identified. 

We become concerned with the meaning of the words: 


the assumption of any obligations by the United States under the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. 


We have a right to join the court, because we are named in 
the covenant of the League of Nations as an original party to 
‘he league, Those who prepared the statute which creates the 
court and invited us to join are entitled to their understanding 
of the obligations we would assume. There are legal obliga- 
tions, financial obligations, and moral obligations. Do we as- 
sume ayy of them under the covenant of the league? 

I. have discussed the legal relationship between the league 
and the court and our proposed legal relation to the court. 
The pending resolution provides that we shall pay our fair 
share of the expenses of the court. These expenses are now 
borne as an obligation of the League of Nations under its duty 
to create the court. What of the moral obligations? If we 
join the court, we will give it our full moral support. There 
will be no moral reservations in our act. 

Mr. President, if our moral support of this international 
court is yielded willingly, graciously, and joyously, will it not 
mean that the time may never come in the exercise by this 
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court of its anomalous jurisdiction and in its application of 
that various language of right which we speak of so vaguely as 
international law, when the great weight of public opinion in 
the United States will not constrain our Government to yield 
generally to the jurisdiction of the court? If we adhere to the 
protocol and statute, we must contemplate that we may ap- 
pear at that bar whenever we are cited to appear at the in- 
Stance of a complaining State. I need not refer to the conse- 
quences of such appearances. In addressing the Root com- 
mittee, Leon Bourgeois said: 


Speaking in the name of the Council of the League of Nations, I 
have wished simply to show what a large place in our eyes the 
court of justice must take in the international organization of the 
world, We see it armed with the highest moral power and organized 
for penetration as deep as possible into all the points of contact in 
the life of nations. We wish to establish between the general powers 
of the council and the assembly and the special powers of the court 
the closest solidarity and the most profound harmony. 


Mr. President, how deep can the penetration of this court be 
into the points of contact in the life of nations? One of the 
members of the Root committee said it would include questions 
concerning the interpretation of a customs tariff and emigra- 
tion, but the treaty of Versailles indicates much more strik- 
ingly and suggestively what they may be— 


as, for example, by the regulation of the hours of work, including the 
establishment of a maximum working day and week, the regulation of 
the labor supply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision of 
an adequate living wage, the protection of the worker against sick- 
ness, disease, and injury arising out of his employment, the pro- 
tection of children, young persons, and women, provision for old age 
and injury, protection of the interests of workers when employed in 
countries other than their own, recognition of the principle of freedom 
of association, the organization of vocational and technical education, 
and other measures, 


I address myself next, Mr. President, to that part of article 
14 of the covenant of the League of Nations which confers upon 
the court the power to give an advisory opinion upon any dis- 
pute or question referred to it by the council or by the assem- 
bly. It would appear from a reading of the article that if 
this were really an independent World Court then the court 
might give an advisory opinion to any government in the world 
which might request it, but regardless of that we are met with 
this power in the court conferred by the covenant of the league. 
It is as competent for these advisory opinions to be rendered 
at the request of the assembly as it is that they may be ren- 
dered at the request of the council. It must be remembered 
that the members of the league, under article 15 of the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, may refer their disputes to the 
council. On this point the Root committee, in its unanimous 
report, says: 


Of course the court can only take judicial cognizance of a case 
brought by the contesting parties and not by the council or assembly ; 
but if the parties have decided ‘to bring it before the council or assem- 
bly, they must not be surprised if the council or assembly refer the 
ease to the court. 


The fifth reservatlon in the pending resolution provides 


that the United States shall be in no manner bound by any advisory 
opinion of the Permanent Court of International Justice not rendered 
pursuant to a request in which it, the United States, shall expressly 
join in accordance with the statute for the said court adjoined to the 
protocol of signature of the same to which the United States shall 
become signatory. 


In my opinion, Mr. President, this reservation is not calcu- 
lated to maintain the dignity, independence, and equality of the 
United States with the dignity, independence, and equality of 
the great powers represented on the Council of the League of 
Nations. The representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan sitting on the council may prevent the submission by 
the council to the court of any question which may affect the 
interests of those countries. The purpose of the fifth reserva- 
tion, which I have just read, is doubtless to effect the same end, 
but I submit that it does not do so. It declares that we shall 
not be bound by an advisory opinion not rendered pursuant to 
our request, but it does not provide that no advisory opinion 
shall be given by the court if that advisory opinion in any 
manner affects the United States unless the United States shall 
have consented that the court may take jurisdiction of that 
question. Unless such a condition as this be inserted as a con- 
dition for our acceptance, we would occupy a position of in- 
feriority in comparison with those powers who can preyent the 
submission of such questions to the court, and this we can not 
do with dignity and honor. 
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Mr. President, I have wondered whether we could have a real 
Court of International Justice until we arrived at a world 
consciousness of right—at least until we could state our com- 
mon international rights in an agreed body of international law. 
I have made this statement and raised these questions to aid 
us in arriving at a good judgment. 

The questions are asked in good faith and for my information 
and enlightenment. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, I repeat what I said at the 
opening of my former address on this subject—that I shall wel- 
come interruptions by any Senator at any time, either for the 
purpose of discussion or for the purpose of information. 

I venture to say, however, before beginning my address, that 
I am not able to concur with the view stated in the address to 
which the Senate has just listened—that every Senator who 
has spoken in favor of the pending resolution has either de- 
clared or admitted that the power of the court to render 
advisory opinions is derived from article 14 of the covenant. 
Indeed, three of those who have spoken upon the subject—th2 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the Senator from Wis- 
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Senator referred, telling about a vast number of questions of 
policy that would come before the World Court? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suppose those who drew the Versailles 
treaty, as it is section 1 of the labor organization of part 13 
of the Versailles treaty that I read; I suppose Clemenceau, 
Orlando, the representative from Japan, and so forth. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator was quoting from article 13 of 
the treaty? A 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I certainly was. 

Mr. WALSH. And that was indicating the scope of the 
activities of the International Labor Office? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And of the international court. 

Mr. WALSH. Of what? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The international court. 

Mr. WALSH. Read what it says about the court, please. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Read it yourself, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Very good. I venture to say that the Senator 
will find nothing in article 13 of the Versailles treaty which 
undertakes to give to the World Court jurisdiction over any 
of those questions. I think, perhaps, I shall have a word to 


consin [Mr. Lexroor], and myself—each expressly asseverated | Say about that at some other time. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 


that it is not derived from article 14 of the covenant, but is | 
derived from the statute of the court; that is to say, that the | The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
statute of the court provides that in addition to controversies | the chair). Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Sena- 
submitted to the court by express agreement of the parties It | tor from Missouri? 

shall have jurisdiction over any matter specially referred to it Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

by treaties and conventions in force. So that it takes juris-| Mr. REED of Missouri. May I ask the Senator if he con- 
diction of that particular subject by reason of the fact that it | tends that if we enter the World Court we will not become 
is so provided in the treaty of Versailles, the covenant of the | subject to the so-called statute of the court? 

League of Nations, just the same as other provisions of the | Mr. WALSH. The Senator uses a very queer expression. We 
treaty of Versailles give to the court compulsory jurisdiction do not become “subject” to anything. Of course, if we sign 


because the parties have agreed to it, and just the same as 
more than 20 other treaties give to the court jurisdiction be- 
cause so provided in the treaties between them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 


the protocol, we agree to accept the court with that statute. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. That is what I meant, 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the junior Senator from Missouri? 


Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope the Senator was not offended by 
the pertness of my retort. I did not know the Senator was 
League of Nations is included only in the first part of the | really asking for information; I thought he was indulging in 
treaty of Versailles? a somewhat argumentative colloquy with me. I haye no hesi- 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, the treaty contains many references to it. tation, if the Senator pleases, in referring to the articles con- 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I mean the covenant of the League of Na- tained in part 13, The court is referred to in articles 415, 416, 
tions includes not only part 1 but includes also part 18 of the | 417, 418, and 419 of the Versailles treaty, and article 418 is the 
treaty, does it not? ` article which not only confers upon the court compulsory juris- 

Mr. WALSH. Part 13 refers to the covenant, of course. | diction in cases of this type, but provides for the sanctions 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but section 392 of the treaty provides, | Which the court itself may impose in the execution of its judg- 
does it not in terms— | rne a 73 e but I can reag it again. 

The International Labor Office shall be established at the seat of the | Es eae ust a moment. would be able to point 

; | the Senator to a large number of sections of the Versailles 
League of Nations Sarpan Ete organjsa ion Ok tetaague | treaty referring to the court, and providing that SONETA 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. | arising under those sections should go to the court; that is 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So that when we speak of the covenant of | to say, if the parties get into a controversy involving a legal 
the League of Nations we speak not only of part 1 of the treaty | question, that legal question shall go to the court for deter- 
of Versailles but of part 13 also? mination. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator must not say “we speak,” because Mr, WILLIAMS. Yes; but the Senator will remember, will 
we do not. Article 1 is the covenant of the League of Nations. | he not, that I spoke of those in connection with the moral 
Article 13 deals with the organization of the International | obligation which we assume, and the force of publie opinion 
Labor Office. J In America, which would drive us necessarily to accept the 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Quite true; but, in order that there may | jurisdiction of the court. That was my judgment, as a matter 


yield to the Senator from Missouri? 
Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator. j 
Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator does not mean to say that the 


be no misunderstanding between the Senator and myself, would | of opinion. 


he not say that part 13 is included as part of the League of | 
| the International Labor Office at all. 


Nations organization? 
Mr. WALSH. The International Labor Office is a part of the 
organization of the League of Nations. 


Mr. WALSH. In the first place, we are not a member of 


Mr. WILLIAMS. We become pro tanto such. 
Mr. WALSH. I can not agree with the Senator at all in 


Mr. WILLIAMS. And is contemplated by the covenant of the | that. 


League of Nations? ; 


Mr. WALSH. As contemplated by the covenant of the League | 


of Nations. 


Mr, WILLIAMS. I understand the Senator can not, and 
that gives rise to the argument. 
Mr. WALSH. The article to which the Senator has referred 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Therefore the first reservation, which itself provides just how a nation not a member of the League 
refers only to part 1 of the treaty of Versailles, is not quite of Nations can become.a member of the International Labor 


sufficiently inclusive for your own purposes? 


| Office, and it is not by subscribing to the protocol of the World 


Mr. WALSH. As far as I am concerned, the reseryation Court. It is by an entirely different process. 


means nothing whatever to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It does not? 

Mr. WALSH. Not a thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It means yery much to me. 

Mr. WALSH. We sign the protocol for the statute, and 
that is all the obligation we assume, whatever there is there; 


and of course we assume no obligation to do anything else, so | 


that reseryation No. 1 is merely a declaration of an existing 
condition of things. That, however, is quite aside from the 
matter to which I had reference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I admit that. 

Mr, WALSH. I desire, however, to make an inquiry of the 
Senator. Who was the author of the quotation to which the 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me ask the Senator one question. 


Does he not think it would have been wise in Mr. Highes to 


omit the reference to part 1, in line 11, of the second page 
of this resolution? 

Mr. WALSH. I think it is all comprehensive. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator thinks it amounts to nothing 


anyway? 


Mr. WALSH. As a matter of fact, it does not. No one can 
successfully assert that it does. No one can maintain that it 
helps the situation in any degree whatever. We do not become 
a member of the League of Nations; we assume no obligations 
of the covenant when we sign the statute. That is all we bind 
ourselves to, So that reservation 1, in my opinion, is of 
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no more importance than reservation 4. Reservation 4 provides 
that the statute shall not be changed without the consent of 
the United States. That may satisfy some timid souls, but 
those of us who pretend to know something about international 
law know that no treaty can be changed except by the agree- 
ment of all the parties to it. So that when we sign this 
treaty, put out on the 16th of December, 1920, it can not be 
changed without our consent any more than any treaty of the 
hundreds that we have signed can be changed without our 
consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit just 
one query? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator regards the reservations, then, 
as mere shams? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; by no means. Reservations 2 and 3 
have a real effect. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But 1 and 4? 

Mr. WALSH. Numbers 1 and 4 are simply put in there for 
the purpose of quieting the fears of some one who might other- 
wise feel that we are bound in some way or other in addition 
to what is provided in the instrument that we shall actually 
sign. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But they are of no consequence whatever? 

Mr. WALSH. From my point of view they are not. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I not ask a further question? The 
Senator himself would not have any reservations in going into 
this court? 

Mr. WALSH, Certainly I should not think of going into the 
court without reservation 2, by which we participate in the 
election of judges. Neither would I consent, of course, to our 
going into the court without reservation 8, by which we say 
that we will pay our share of the expenses of maintaining the 

r 
inks OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, as heretofore observed the as- 
sailants of adhesion to the protocol of signature of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice content themselves as a 
rule with assertion, without attempting to justify their charges 
by anything that can be dignified as argument. 

By going into the court, as becoming signatory to the pro- 
tocol is popularly expressed, the United States becomes en- 
tangled in the political controversies of Europe. How? No 
one has attempted to explain. By going into the court the 
United States abandons the Monroe doctrine. How? Silent 
still. By going into the court the United States enters the 
League of Nations. How? It does not subscribe to the cove- 
nant; it has no seat in either the council or the assembly, 
except in the rare event of and only during the election of 
judges. It assumes no responsibility for anything the league 
does or omits to do. Thus it goes on. The coyenant of the 
league is the constitution of the court. The treaty of Ver- 
sailles is the law of the court. The treaty of Versailles, the 
law of the court, is violative to the Constitution of the United 
States, ergo it is contrary to the Constitution to go into the 
court. The judicial power of the United States is being trans- 
ferred in contravention of the Constitution to an alien tri- 
bunal. How much of this kind of stuff is inspired, or indorsed 
by members of this body? In an article carrying much like 
it appearing sometime ago it was said, “It is conceded the 
court is controlled by France.” Conceded by whom? What 
are the facts? The French Government lost in the first matter 
coming before the court in which it was interested, the in- 
quiry as to whether the competency of the International Bu- 
reau of Labor extends to those engaged in agricultural labor. 
It prevailed in the next, being an inquiry related to the one 
last referred to as to whether the same bureau was entitled 
to go into the subject of methods of agricultural production. 
It lost in the next, the matter of the Tunis and Morocco na- 
tionality decrees. Its ally, Poland, was defeated in three con- 
troyersies with Germany, and prevailed in another with the 
free city of Danzig. It won in the Wimbledon case, brought 
in the interest of one of its nationals against Germany, From 
this summarization, embracing all matters before the court in 
which France might seem to be concerned, those who assert 
or “coneede” that France controls the court—if there are any 
sie igi deluding themselyes or attempting to delude the 
public. 

Perhaps the incident adverted to ought not to be dignified 
by argument in view of the fact that it was shortly followed 
by the appearance in the very same paper of a cartoon, the 
purpose of which was to convey the impression that Great 
Britain, not France, controlled the court. 

This style of argument is not, however, monopolized by 
irresponsible writers for the press. The distinguished chair- 
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man of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has not 
disdained to pursue it. In his speech in Boston, accor 

to press reports, he epitomized his attitude by remarking, “ 
am for a court controlled by international law and not inter- 
national politics.” Certainly he is; so are we all. Lord Lyt- 
ton observed that “ Nothing lies like a simile,” to which he 
might have added, “except an epigram.” Obviously the epi- 
gram of the Senator carries an intimation that the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is controlled by international 
politics. What justification is there for such an imputation 
against the court? One of its most distinguished members is 
the eminent American international lawyer, John Bassett 
Moore, universally admired as he is universally respected in 
this country, Are we to understand the accusation as ex- 
tending to him? Just what particular variety of international 
politics as distinguished from international law controlled 
Mr. Moore in any decision or opinion he ever rendered or 
joined in rendering as a judge of that court? The idea is 
absurd. No member of this body harbors or can harbor any 
such suggestion. The proposition as to him will be rejected, 
I venture to say, by every reflecting man in America. His 
high character would free him from the charge even though 
he were not free, as he is, from any special interest in any 
particular solution of any case thus far heard before the 
court, 

Well, if we acquit Mr. Moore of being controlled by inter- 
national politics or controlled by any consideration save the 
law and his sense of justice in any particular decision in 
which he participated, how shall we attribute less worthy 
motives to any other judge who concurred with him? If Mr. 
Moore yotes one way, guided by the law, and Mr. Huber or 
Mr. Loder votes with him, how can it be asserted that the 
concurring judge was not equally infiuenced by the same con- 
siderations a3 he? Judge Moore voted with the majority in 
every case before the court in which he sat save that he dis- 
sented on the question of jurisdiction in the Marrommatis case, 
in which the court held with the Greek Government against 
that of Great Britain that the jurisdiction of the court ex- 
tended to controversies arising out of a claim preferred against 
one state by another in behalf of a national of the latter 
against the former. It will require some astuteness to discern 
in that particular decision the controlling influence of inter- 
national politics wielded by puny Greece against puissant 
Albion, The record disproves the intimation involved in the 
senatorial gibe. 

But perhaps it was not intended it should bear the invidious 
significance plainly if not necessarily attributable to it. Per- 
haps it was not intended that the remark should carry any 
further import than that in the absence of an international 
code the court would have no law by which it would be 
guided and would perforce solve the problems before it upon 
political considerations. 

This subject having been dwelt on by the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Wittiams], I shall esteem it a personal 
favor if he will listen for a while to what I have to say upon 
the matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am always interested in what the able 
Senator from Montana has to say. 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, that codification of inter- 
national law should precede the establishment or at least 
the functioning of a world court. There are two classes of 
persons entertaining this idea. In the first place, there is the 
wise guy who discloses his attitude by sapiently inquiring, 
“What law will the court administer?” Then there is a con- 
siderable body of earnest friends of peace who want war out- 
lawed and insist upon the establishment of a court with com- 
pulsory jurisdiction, taking cognizance of all controversies 
between nations and resolving them in accordance with inter- 
national law which has undergone codification. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is not referring to Mr. Root 
and his nine colleagues who passed the resolution providing for 
the codification of international law as “ wise guys?” 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. They were seeking to advance the 
cause of the codification of international law and the work iş 
now progressing, as I shall discuss at length in the course of 
my remarks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means the committee of which 
Mr. Wickersham is a member? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They decided to do that in 1924? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. My point was made in connection with 
the statement that the absence of the codification of inter- 
national law and the absence of law which could be applied 
by the court in the decisions which they should make was 
something unknown to us. 

Mr. WALSH. I venture to say it is not at all unknown to 
us, as I shall demonstrate, I undertake to say, to the entire 
satisfaction of the junior Senator from Missouri. The entire 
substance of that complaint is that instead of proceeding in 
1922 toward the codification of international law the initial 
steps were taken in 1923. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In 1907. 

Mr. WALSH. I am speaking about the recommendation 
of the Root committee to the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, of the advisability of taking steps for the codification 
of international law. At that time Lord Cecil admitted that, 
in view of what had happened during the war, he thought 
it was an inopportune time to take up the matter; but so 
great was the pressure from the other countries that the 
very next year—1923—the Assembly of the League of Nations 
took the initial step toward securing a codification of inter- 
national law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At the same meeting which Lord Cecil, 
of South Africa, attended when he made those observations 
about the codification of international law, and moved that 
the resolution of the Root committee be laid on the table, 
another member of the same commiitee stated that the 
Assembly of the League of Nations itself was competent to 
draft that code and that they would draft the law for the 
court. . 

Mr. WALSH. Whatever he may have said, the fact about 
the matter is that the Assembly of the League of Nations 
has not undertaken to do anything of the kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator does not interpret correctly 
or state correctly the facts which occurred at that meeting of 
the third committee. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not undertake to question that some man 
may have said so, but what does it amount to? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It amounts to this. There were five 
members of the subcommittee who were also members of the 
Root committee, and the action of the Root committee was 
reversed, and its work with respect to those memorials was 
emasculated. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator ought to make himself a little 
more clear. The Root committee recommended a certain course 
of procedure, that being a codification of international law. 
When the matter came before the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, the assembly declined to take up the matter at that 
time, and it was disposed of by being laid on the table. The 
next year, however, the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
not deeming that it, an aggregation of politicians and states- 
men, was adequate to the task, appointed a committee of inter- 
national lawyers to lay the foundation for the development 
gradually of international law. I propose to discuss that at 
some length. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
tor a question? 

Mr. WALSH. In a moment. So that the whole sum and 
substance of that complaint is that the Assembly of the League 
of Nations dismissed the recommendations of the Root com- 
mittee in 1922, but practically started in to put them in force 
in 1923, 

I now yield to the senlor Senator from Missourl. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I merely want to get the Senator's 
view aud not to enter into any debate on the question. I 
believe they did proceed, did they not, to materlally change 
and alter the recommendations of the committee? 

Mr. WALSH. They did in a most important particular. I 
discussed that in an earlier speech. The Root committee recom- 
mended giving to the court compulsory jurisdiction. When it 
came before the politicians and statesmen they were not quite 
as far adyanced as the international lawyers and they would 
have nothing of that, and of course there is no place that I 
know of in the family of nations where that proposition would 
5 more stubborn resistance than right here in this 

y. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly; but the amount of it is 
that whatsoever we have in the nature of an international 
statute, if we can so designate it, it is the enactment of those 
Europeans, those men whom the Senator designates as the 
politicians of Europe. They are the ones who finally gave us 
that which is now attached to the protocol. 

Mr. WALSH. That is an error. But the Senator must not 
speak of them as European politicians, because nearly every 
Republic of the Western Hemisphere is a member of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations and participates just 


Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
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the same as the European nations. But the Senator is in 
error again, because the draft was made by a committee of 
jurists, one of whom was from Cuba, another from the United 
States, and the third—I was going to say the third was from 
Canada, but I am not sure. One of them was from the United 
States and another from Cuba. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not in error, for I have not 
said anything about it except that they were a committee of 
lawyers. 

Mr. WALSH. European lawyers, the Senator said. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator is mistaken, or else I 
miscalled the word. I said that whatsoever we have to-day 
is that which has been promulgated by the league, which the 
Senator characterizes as political elements—I will not say of 
Europe, having been corrected; but the political elements that 
are assembled in the League of Nations. That is what we 
have now. 

Mr. WALSH. This is what we have. The Council and the 
Assembly of the League of Nations took the draft that was 
thus prepared and they amended it in certain particulars and 
then submitted it to the approval of any nation which cared to 
approve it and sign. That is what we have. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So that this so-called statute, in so 
far as it has any validity, gets its validity from foreign govern- 
ments. 

Mr. WALSH. Why, of course. We did not have any part in 
it. Up to the present time we are not signatories to the treaty. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, And from what the Senator charac- 
terizes as political elements.“ 

Mr. WALSH. Of course. Politics, of course, always control 
treaties. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The statute which we are now asked 
to adopt by signing the protocol is something that emanated 
from members of the League of Nations, and the same power 
that made it ean amend it and change it, can it not? 

Mr. WALSH. No; it can not. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. Why not? 

Mr. WALSH. In the first place, the Senator is all wrong in 
saying they made it. They did not make it at all, any more 
than if the American Institute of International Law would 
draft a statute and then send it around through the Secretary 
of State of the United States and it would be signed by various 
members. The parallel would then be complete. The Council 
of the League of Nations appointed a committee of jurists, 
international lawyers, to draft the statute, and, having drafted 
it, it went to the council and the assembly, and they made some 
changes, and then it was sent around for signature, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly. All that I am asking now, 
without any regard to the details of the matter, is whether the 
same instrumentality—I will use that term, for it is all- 
embracing—which produced the so-called statute can not amend 
that statute or change the statute? 

Mr. WALSH. I discussed that with the Senator’s colleague 
just a little while ago. If the Senator means to ask whether 
the council or the assembly can change the statute, or whether 
both together can change the statute, I should say flatly they 
can not. 

Mr. REND of Missouri. I said the same instrumentality, 

Mr, WALSH. Whatever the Senator may call it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the one we have been spend- 
ing some little time discussing. 

Mr. WALSH. To repeat myself a little, there are two classes 
of persons entertaining this idea. In the first place, there is the 
wise guy who discloses his attitude by sapiently inquiring, 
“What law will the court administer?” Then there is a con- 
siderable body of earnest friends of peace who want war out- 
lawed and insist upon the establishment of a court with com- 
pulsory jurisdiction, taking cognizance of all controversies be- 
tween nations and resolving them in accordance with inter- 
national law which has undergone codification. 

The class first mentioned may be dismissed with curt com- 
ment; the latter is entitled to the most respectful consideration 
and to the most attentive study of the position taken by them. 
Both classes proceed upon the assumption that there is no such 
thing as international law, a view which the distinguished law- 
yers who drafted the statute did not accept, for they provided 
therein that the court in the consideration of cases should 
apply— 

1. International conventions, whether general or particular, 
establishing rules expressly recognized by the contesting states. 

2. International custom, as evidence of a general practice 
accepted as law. 

8. The general principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations. 

4, Subject to the provisions of Article 59, judicial decisions 
and the teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the 
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various nations, as subsidiary means for the determination of 
rules of law. 

The third basis of the court’s work so expressed (the general 
principles of law recognized by civilized nations), contrary te 
a not uncommon view, comprises à vast fund of law. It was 
frequently remarked during the war, considering the flagrant 
violation of rules long accepted, that there was no longer any 
international law, forgetting that the infractions related only 
to the laws of war, not the laws of peace. Moreover, the pub- 
lic mind is likely to be fixed in the contemplation of the subject 
of the relatively few principles upon which there is a diversity 
of opinion rather than upon the extensive field in which there 
exists practical unanimity. By reason of the vast fund of 
statutory law in our day, the view easily obtains that there is 
no other, but in every country habits and customs, enforced by 
judicial decisions dating from the time when the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, have all the force of statutory 
law. And so in the field of international law. Treaties with- 
out number are being constantly entered into, becoming the law 
governing the relations of the nations entering into them, but 
over and beyond such there exists a body of law growing out 
of the usages of nations and the eternal principles of justice 
universally recognized. So in the administration of domestic 
law in the various nations principles are applied that are rec- 
ognized by the courts of all countries. Louisiana's judicial 
system is founded upon that of France, and yet in the domain 
of both substantive and procedural law the similarity to that 
prevailing in the adjacent States abounds, and a practitioner 
from another part of the Union is by no means a useless ex- 
pense to a client haying a cause before its courts. When Judah 
P. Benjamin took up the practice of the law in London he was 
not required to forget all the learning he had acquired in New 
Orleans. He found not a little of what he knew of the law 
common to the system with which he was familiar and that of 
which he was subsequently to become an ornament. 

Every case thus far coming before the Permanent Court of 
International Justice has presented, if it did not depend en- 
tirely upon, the construction of a treaty. Though there is no 
international law—in the sense of a principle settled by agree- 
ment between the nations—fixing the rules by which treaties 
are to be interpreted, rules based upon reason relating to the 
interpretation of contracts and statutes are recognized and en- 
forced by the courts of every civilized country, rules of sub- 
stantially the same import, or at least not differing materially, 
and these the court in question and any international tribunal 
applies. But beyond such, in every case the court is expected 
to apply the principles of reason and justice, which, according 
to Marshall, quoting from Thirty Hogsheads of Sugar v. Boyle 
(3 Wheat. 327), “ constitute the unwritten law of nations.” 

Applying those principles, our Supreme Court without any 
code has developed and applied a great body of international 
law. It is rather remarkable that with the history it has 
written any American should sneeringly inquire respecting 
the tribunal under review, “ What law will the court apply?” 
In attempting thus to apply the general principles of reason 
and justice that court, as it declared in Hilton v. Guyot 
(159 U. S. 113-168), has recourse to “judicial decisions,” 
“the works of jurists and commentators,” and “the acts and 
usages of civilized nations.” , 

The success with which the Supreme Court has met the con- 
dition now confronting the Permanent Court of International 
Justice has prompted the cavillers to say, “Ah, yes! but the 
Supreme Court took as its guide the Constitution of the 
United States, while the World Court would have no guide 
or would be guided by its constitution, the Covenant of the 
League of Nations.” The Constitution of the United States 
affords no guide whatever to the Supreme Court in the de- 
termination of questions of international law. It announces 
no principles of international law, either general or special. 
The sources to which the court went for aid are indicated in 
the extract from its opinions heretofore quoted. The Cove 
nant of the League is equally barren as a source of interna- 
tional law, even if It were the constitution of the court, which, 
as heretofore stated, it is not. The Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice will determine the law international in the 
same manner and with the same command of the sources of en- 
lightenment as the Supreme Court of the United States has 
determined and will determine it. 

I am not to be understood as decrying the value of the 
codification of international law. In my estimation it is by 


no means an indispensable condition to the orderly functio 

of a world court. Its chief value to my mind lies in the fac 
that there probably would be more frequent resort to the 
court if the legal principles it is to apply were more spe- 
cifically and authoritatively set forth. But even if the law 
were codified, the outcome of any international controversy 
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submitted to the court would still be shrouded in mystery. 
If there were no doubt about what the law is, if its applica- 
tion to a complicated situation were perfectly clear, there would 
be no oceasion to resort to a judicial tribunal and there would 
be no appeal to the court. 

No small part of the business of the appellate courts, per- 
haps it would not be inaccurate to say the major part of their 
work, arises out of disputes concerning the interpretation and 
application of statutes. Cases presenting questions of consti- 
tutional law will illustrate the truth of the view here ex- 
pressed that international controversies without number will 
arise, though the law of nations be codified, and that doubts 
as to what the decision of an international court may be in 
any particular case will be by no means dispelled. I speak 
on this matter in the light of some personal experience. The 
State of Montana adopted a civil code in 1895 by which rights 
and duties were defined. It consisted of the California code, 
with minor modifications induced by local considerations and 
views introduced by a commission which labored for three 
years in perfecting it. High hopes were excited by enthusi- 
asts. An eloquent member of our bar once holding a seat in 
this body, in urging codification, was accustom to quote 
the beautiful language of Lord Brougham, who said: 


It was the boast of Augustus that he found Rome of brick and left it 
of marble. But how much nobler will be the sovereign's boast when he 
shall have it to say that he found law dear and left it cheap; found 
it a sealed book, left it a living letter; found it the patrimony of the 
rich, left it the inheritance of the poor; found it the two-edged sword 
of craft and oppression, left it the staff of honesty and the shield of 
innocence. 


The code did not, however, put the lawyers out of business, 
nor diminish in any degree the demand for their services. 
The ordinary citizen, even the more or less cultivated man, 
found the code but little aid in his business transactions. In 
a tangled affair he rarely, if ever, appreciated the particular 
provision of the code, if there was one, which offered a solu- 
tion. He was never sure that there was not some other pro- 
vision qualifying one which seemed to be applicable. He easily 
learned, if he did not always suspect, that lawyers differed 
about the construction to be given to many of the code pro- 
visions. In consequence of such difference our courts have 
been busy even to this day construing the code and applying 
its provisions to the facts developed in disputes coming before 
them for determination. It is doubtful, to say the least, 
whether any substantial value is to be assigned to our civil 
code and whether it might not have been just as well to leave 
the courts free to ascertain the law from the law writers and 
judicial precedents. 

The California code, on which ours is modeled, as stated, is 
the work largely, as is well known, of David Dudley Field, the 
original of which he vainly endeavored to have adopted by the 
State of New York. Most of the states of the Union get along 
very well without a civil code and not a few without even a 
eode of civil procedure. Some of them without a complete 
penal code, the common law, supplemented by statutes, sufficing 
to meet the needs of the administration of justice. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice has func- 
tioned satisfactorily thus far, though international law has not 
been codified, and there is no danger that it will be brought 
to an impasse or be obliged to resort to international politics 
to solve problems which may be legitimately brought before it 
in the future. 

Let the significance of the proposal that the organization of 
a world court, or at the least the support of such by the 
United States be postponed until international law is codified, 
be clearly understood. : 

From much that has been said on the subject in connection 
with the discussion through the country of the very matter 
now before the Senate one gains the impression that the view 
is entertained by the advocates of codification, as a condition 
precedent to our support of a world court, that the undertaking 
they propose is a relatively simple matter, involving no consid- 
erable delay. The fact is that the task is, as is recognized by 
the international lawyers and statesmen who have for years 
been engaged in the effort to begin it, stupendous, the obstacles 
all but insurmountable, and the achievement not a matter of 
days or of months but of years. A beginning has been made, 
but the most hopeful of the enthusiasts do not look for a com- 
pletion of the work within less than 25 years, and it may extend 
over a century. The agitation for the formulation of such 
a code has been in progress for over 50 years, having attained 
much of its impetus through the efforts of David Dudley Field, 
before referred to, who, having had the benefit of a similar 
work by Jeremy Bentham, issued in 1827, published in 1873 
his Code of International Law. The same year there was 
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organized at Ghent the Institute of International Law, which 
has since persistently urged the wisdom and necessity of such 
a code. Another organization was effected the same year at 
Brussels for the express purpose of promoting that end, known 
as The Association for the Reform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations. Of this institution the editors of the American 
Journal of International Law said: 


The title adopted by the association at that time reflected the belief 
then widely entertained, in which Mr. Field's influence may also be 
recognized, that a code of international law must precede any general 
national resort to arbitration. 


They continue: 


Subsequent experience has shown, however, that international arbi- 
tration is not dependent upon a general codification of international 
law, and even where the ascertainment of the law to be applied is a 
prerequisite to arbitration, special rules governing the decision of the 
particular question submitted may be adopted by the treaty of arbitra- 
tion, as, for example, in the Geneva Arbitration under the treaty of 
Washington between the United States and Great Britain and in the 
Venezuela Boundary Arbitration, under the treaty of February 2, 1897, 
between Venezuela and Great Britain. 


The work of the Brussels organization, the name of which 
has been changed to “The International Law Association,” 
continues. The Hague conferences seriously attacked the prob- 
lem, and the famous declaration of London was one of the 
fruits of the world-wide effort to codify. The American So- 
ciety of International Law in 1911 appointed a committee to 
make a draft of a code, which in the following year made a 
report in which it said: A 


The difficulties in the way of municipal codification exist in an 
exaggerated form in international law, * a difficulty unknown 
to municipal codification; for the code is not the code of one nation, 
but of all nations if it be true to its definition and purpose, 


and the committee pointed out that its task surpassed in 
intricacy and difficulty the preparation of a municipal code, 
not only because of the reasons averted to, but because there 
was no international court whose decisions would be a more 
or less authoritative guide. It was asserted in that connec- 
tion that a code was not a prerequisite to a court, but that a 
court would through its work make easier the way to codi- 
fication. An eminent American lawyer, intimately associated 
with the movement for the codification of international law, 
wrote: 


The idea of preparing a comprehensive code of international law, 
like the civil code of California or of Georgia, is a taking one, 
but very impracticable. In the first place, such a code would have 
to be agreed upon by the governments of the various countries 
which should be asked to adopt it. The process of formulation of 
something to be submitted to the governments necessarily would be 
long and troublesome. Different governments have different sys- 
tems of law and. different conceptions of legal principles, and 
the same word has a different implication in different countries. 
Take the word “domicile,” for example. It expresses one concept in 
America and a very different concept in France, Germany, or any 
other continental country. So while theorists may write codes of 
international law, interesting to read and helpful in the study of the 
subject, such as the codes of Field, Bluntschli, Fiori, and others, no 
general code of international law ever has been agreed upon by 
two or more countries officially; nor probably ever will be. But 
there are many subjects susceptible of international agreement, if 
carefully prepared by competent scholars and submitted to the 
approval of, possibly an interfiational conference, or possibly the 
different foreign offices, for final adoption by the legislative branches 
of the government of the various states. The process is bound to 
be a long one. In the meantime, however, rules of international 
law are belng agreed upon by treaties, a large number of which 
have been negotiated by the various bodies operating under the 
League of Nations, which have been ratified by many countries, and 
the Permanent Court of International Justice in its decisions of 
questions coming before It in the manner above pointed out, is also 
greatly aiding in the process of settling international law on many 
subjects. 

Since 1902 efforts have been systematically made to frame a 
code of international law for acceptance by the American repub- 
lics, and in 1906 the United States entered into a treaty pro- 
viding for the appointment of a commission which reported at 
the fifth international conference, held at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923, recommending that each nation signatory to the treaty 
appoint two representatives to a conference to be held in Rio 
Janeiro in 1925. Looking to the work of the conference so to 
be assembled, the American Institute of International Law, at 
the request of the Pan American Union, prepared 80 draft 
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conventions, covering a wide range of subjects, for the use of 
the conference so to assemble. 

In 23 years so much progress in this adventure has been made 
that a basis has been provided for the serious work of the 
representatives of the nations concerned. 

The committee of jurists who drafted the statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice in 1920 adopted the 
following resolution: 


The advisory committee of jurists assembled at The Hague to pre- 
pa the constituent statute of a Permanent Court of International 

ustice ; 

Convinced that the extension of the sway of justice and the develop- 
ment of international jurisdiction are urgently required to insure the 
security of states and well-being of the nations, recommend that: 

I, A new interstate conference, to carry on the work of the two 
first conferences at The Hague, should be called as soon as possible 
for the purpose of: 

1. Reestablishing the existing rules of the law of nations, more 
especially and in the first place those affected by the events of the 
recent war; 

2. Formulating and approving the modifications and additions ren- 
dered necessary or advisable by the war and by the changes in the 
conditions of international life following upon this great struggle; 

8. Reconciling divergent opinions and bringing about a general under- 
standing concerning the rules which have been the subject of contro- 
versy ; 

4. Giving special consideration to those points which are not at the 
present time adequately provided for, and of which a definite settlement 
by general agreement is required in the interests of international 
Justice. 

II. That the Institute of International Law, the American Institute 
of International Law, the Union Juridique Internationale, the Inter- 
national Law Association, and the Iberian Institute of Comparative 
Law should be invited to adopt any method or use any system of col- 
laboration that they may think fit with a view to the preparation of 
draft plans to be submitted, first to the various governments and then 
to the Conference, for the realization of this work. 

III. That the new conference should be called the conference for the 
advancement of international law. 

IV. That this conference should be followed by periodical similar 
Conferences, at intervals sufficiently short to enable the work under- 
taken to be continued, in so far as it may be incomplete, with every 
prospect of success. 


Note that it was contemplated that a series of conferences 
should be held, perhaps each struggling with a particular 
branch of international law, submitting reports perhaps as 
agreement should be reached upon each to the fifty-odd nations 
for their consideration, implying ratification, rejection, or 
amendment. That committee was not deceived as to the mag- 
nitude or the difficulty of the work it proposed. In 1915 Mr. 
Root, who was active in procuring the adoption of the resolu- 
tion referred to, if he was not its author, replying to an inquiry 
as to whether international law should be codified, said: 


If that means should we undertake to put the law of nations into 
a single body which shall be the rule and guide for international 
relations, I think we must answer “No; that it is impossible for the 
present.” * * On the other hand, codification, considered not 
as a result but as a process, seems to me plainly should be attempted 
and pressed forward and urged with all possible force. 


In that connection he said further: 


The process of codification, step by step, subject by subject, point by 
point, must begin with the intellectual labor of private individuals, 
and it must be completed by the acceptance of governments, 


The conference so recommended was never called, perhaps 
because the nations, save the United States and a few others, 
annually meet at Geneva as the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, through which they find it convenient to act, as hereto- 
fore stated, in all matters requiring attention by the whole 
family. Obviously it was conceived, at least by the members of 
the league, that the work, the initiation of which was so 
pressed by the committee of jurists, could most conveniently 
and efficiently be carried on under the auspices of the league 
to which those entrusted with the preparatory tasks could re- 
port annually. On September 22, 1924—and I regret that the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. WrLra{ms] is not here to 
appreciate that there was not very much delay in taking up the 
work recommended by the Root committee—the assembly, on 
the proposal of the Swedish delegation, instructed the council to 
convene a committee of experts— 
not merely possessing individually the required qualifications but also 


as a body representing the main forms of civilization and the principal 
legal systems of the world— 
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committee, after eventually consulting the most authoritative organi- 
zations which have devoted themselves to the study of international 
law, and without trespassing in any way upon the official initiative 
which may have been taken by particular states, shall have the duty— 

(1) To prepare a provisional list of the subjects of international 
law, the regulation of which by international agreement would seem 
to be most desirable and realizable at the present moment; 

(2) After communication of the list by the secretariat to the gov- 
ernments of states, whether members of the league or not, for their 
opinion, to examine the replies-received ; and 
(3) To report to the council on the questions which are sufficiently 
ripe and on the procedure which might be followed with a view to 
preparing eventually for conferences for their solution. 


Such a committee was appointed, including Hon. George W. 
Wickersham, former Attorney General of the United States. 
It met at The Hague in April last. Touching its work I quote 
from the annual report of the secretariat of the league as 
follows: 


In conformity with the terms of reference lald down under the 
assembly's resolution, the jurists composing the committee endea- 
youred to ascertain the subjects of international law, the regulation 
of which by international agreements would seem to be most desirable 
and realizable. The subjects thus selected were then distributed for 
preliminary examination among a number of small subcommittees 
consisting of certain members of the committee. These members 
will submit their reports to the committee at its next session, which 
will be held at the end of the year or early next year. In indicating 
these subjects the committee had no intention of finally determining 
the subjects which might be communicated to the governments for 
the purpose of obtaining their views on them. Its sole object for 
the moment was to make a first preliminary examination of the 
ground which would have to be explored with a view to the framing 
of detailed proposals to be elaborated at a later date. Only after 
this work has been done will the committee be able to submit to the 
council a report on the questions which are sufficiently ripe and on 
the procedure which might be followed with a view when the time 
comes to preparing for conferences for their solution. 

The special points which will be examined by the subcommittees 
relate to the following subjects: 

1. Territerial seas. 

2. Diplomatie privileges and immunities. 

8. Government ships employed in commerce, 

4, Extradition. 

5. Injuries by a state to a national of another. 

6. Procedure of international conferences, 

7. Piracy. 

8. Prescription as affecting international rights, 

8. Exploitation of the products of the sea. 

10, Extraterritorial offenses. 


It will be noted that the subcommittees are not to attempt 
to make draft of even a chapter of a code dealing with the 
particular subject assigned to it, but to explore the ground to 
be covered, to canvass the field, to consider the nature of any 
controversial question that may be involved, and generally to 
report presumably on whether there is any reasonable proba- 
bility of an agreement among the nations upon any article 
that might be drafted dealing with the subject. The subcom- 
mittee having reported, the full committee will approve or 
disapprove. If it approves it reports to the league; if the 
league approves it goes to the individual states; if they, 
fifty of them more or less, approve, a committee is then ap- 
pointed. to make the draft which travels the same route. 

I appreciate this has been a tedious recital, but I was able 
in no better way to show the magnitude of the task and the 
difficulty of having adopted a code of international law. The 
first step being taken is to submit to the nations the question 
as to whether it is worth while to try to agree on articles of a 
code dealing with any of the 10 subjects listed, by no means 
exhaustive and not including any of the laws of war or neu- 
trality. 

It is not alone, however, until international law is codified 
that the postponement is urged, but until war is outlawed; 
that is to say, until the nations of the earth agree under no 
circumstances to resort to war, to be denounced as a crime 
against the law of nations, its condemnation to form the 
keystone in the arch of codification. 

The right of self-defense, as I understand the proposal is 
to be reserved, but resistance against national aggression is 
not to be denominated defensive war. The plan is succinctly 
set forth in the resolution introduced by the senior Senator 
from Idaho, the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, on December 20, 1922, which, omitting the introductory 
part, is as follows: 
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Resolved, That it is the view of the Senate of the United States 
that war between nations should be outlawed as an institution or 
means for the settlement of international controversies, by making it a 
public crime under the law of nations, and that every nation should 
be encouraged by solemn agreement or treaty to bind itself to indict 
and punish its own international war breeders or instigators and war 
profiteers under powers similar to those conferred upon our Congress 
under Article I, Section 8, of our Federal Constitution which clothes 
the Congress with the power “to define and punish offenses against 
the law of nations“; and be it 

Resolved further, That a code of international law of peace based 
upon equality and justice between nations, amplified and expanded 
and adapted and brought down to date, should be created and adopted. 

Second. That a judicial substitute for war should be created (or, 
if existing in part, adapted and adjusted) in the form or nature of 
an international court, modeled on our Federal Supreme Court in 
its jurisdiction over controversies between our sovereign States, such 
court to possess affirmative jurisdiction to hear and decide all purely 
international controversies, as defined by the code, or arising under 
treaties, and to have the same power for the enforcement of its 
decrees as our Federal Supreme Court, namely, the respect of all 
enlightened nations for judgments resting upon open and fair inves- 
tigations and impartial decisions and the compelling power of en- 
lightened public opinion. 


It is not my purpose to enter into a discussion of the merits 
of this proposal. Doubtless the author will in his own good 
time present to the Senate how it offers a practical plan for 
the preservation of world peace, and is calculated more cer- 
tainly to insure that consummation so devoutly te be wished, 
than do the institutions now functioning, nominally at least, 
to the same end. 

For the present I content myself with pursuing the subject 
only far enough to stimulate reflection on the prospect of se- 
suring any such world concord as is proposed. I pause, how- 
ever, to comment upon a feature of the proposal said to be 
modeled upon our own governmental system, the consideration 
of which will be helpful in the resolution of the question of the 
time within which the plan could be Jrought into effective op- 
eration—my main theme. The general plan, in the pursuit of 
which the resolution referred to is said to be the first step, is 
outlined in a declaration of principles drafted by Mr. S. O. 
Levinson, of Chicago, Illinois, Chairman of the American Com- 
mittee for the Outlawry of War, four of which I quote, as 
follows: 


(1) The further use of war as an institution for the settlement of 
international disputes shall be abolished. 

(2) War between nations shall be declared to be a public crime under 
the law of nations, but the right of defense against actual invasion 
shall not be impaired. 

(5) A judiclal substitute for war as the method of settling interna- 
tional disputes shall be created (or if existing in part, adapted and 
adjusted), in the nature of an international court modeled on our 
Federal Supreme Court in its jurisdiction over controversies between 
our sovereign states; such court to possess affirmative jurisdiction to 
hear and decide all international controversies, as defined by the code 
or arising under treaties. 

(7) War must be outlawed before the international court is given 
affirmative jurisdiction over the disputes of the nations, just as the 
power to engage in war among our states was, under Article J, Section 
9, of our Constitution, given up by our states before they clothed the 
Supreme Court with jurisdiction over their disputes. 


I call attention to the fact that in the making of our Federal 
Constitution the States gave up their right to make war, not 
because the Supreme Court was clothed with jurisdiction to 
hear controversies between them but because the Federal Gov- 
ernment agreed to come to the aid of any one of them which 
should be attacked. Being guaranteed against invasion by either 
another State or a foreign power, the right to make war was sur- 
rendered and the State being powerless otherwise to obtain re- 
dress from another for a wrong done to it or conceived to have 
been done toit by such other, provision was necessarily made for 
a judicial determination of the controversy. For a wrong com- 
mitted against the State by a foreign power it became entitled 
to appeal to the Central Government, which was required to 
make the cause of the injured State its own. In effect every 
other State agreed to come to the aid of any which should be 
attacked. That is exactly the principle of the much-discussed, 
the much-maligned Article X of the covenant. It is exactly 
the principle of the protocol for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes adopted at the Fifth Assembly of the 
League of Nations, October 2, 1924, which was roundly de- 
nounced by everybody connected with the outlawry of war 
program, because, having declared a war of aggression to be 
an international crime, and having required of the signatory 
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nations a solemn agreement not to resort to war except in 
resistance to acts of aggression, it further left war permissive 
when the nation should be acting in concert with the league 
to repress an aggressor state. 

In the plan proposed, if I kave been able to understand it 
at all, war is not to be tolerated even to restrain a state which, 
in yiolation of a universal covenant, invades the territory of 
another, the warlike state, contemptuous of its solemn treaty, 
to be permitted to invade and possibly subjugate one after 
another of its relatively defenseless neighbors. How far are 
we from the time when nations in numbers sufficient to make 
it effective will agree to any such plan; will be willing to agree 
to submit all controversies justiciable and nonjusticiable, legal 
and political, or that are now so classed, to a court, a code 
meanwhile haying been prepared ample in its provisions to 
meet every situation that may arise, confident that public 
opinion will be sufficiently powerful to impel every state with 
which it may have a dispute to submit it to the court and to 
abide by the decision thereof? Is it not, in fact, the millenium 
to which such a plan looks forward? 

The resolution to which reference was last made has been 
before the committee for three years almost to a day. 

No effort has been made, so far as I have been able to learn, 
to get it out and on the floor for discussion or action, pre- 
sumably because in the state of the public mind favorable action 
was hopeless. It has not been indorsed by the branch of our 
Government charged with the conduct of foreign affairs; and if 
it has been proposed by any other, either in diplomatic corre- 
spondence or in any international gathering of the responsible 
representatives of the nations, the information has not reached 
the public: It awaits indorsement by any of the great asso- 
ciations for the study of international law that charge them- 
selyes with the critical analysis of plans to supplant force as 
ie common agency for the resolution of disputes between na- 

ons. 

The protocol to which reference was made, as is well known, 
was the work largely, if not wholly, of M. Benes, of Czecho- 
slovakia, and M. Politis, of Greece, in collaboration with Prof. 
James S. Shotwell. 

The name of the American contributor to that historic docu- 
ment has not infrequently been associated with the so-called 
outlawry of war movement, whether accurately or not I am 
unable to say, but if properly so, and he ever conceived that the 
time had come when nations having agreed not to wage aggres- 
sive war might be trusted implicitly to observe their promise 
in that regard, he had either abandoned the idea or he yielded 
to the views of his European associates, concluding that a half 
loaf is better than no loaf at all. It might be said in this con- 
nection that M. Benes, Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, is 
regarded as one of the most sagacious and forward-looking 
statesmen of Europe and M. Politis one of its most profound 
and accomplished lawyers—both young men. It is no secret 
that the European nations demand something more than 
treaties without sanctions as a guaranty against invasion. 
France, as is well known, was not satisfied with the guaranty 
of Article X; she wanted an international force, organized 
under the League of Nations, for use to repel aggression, and 
Was appeased only by the signing of the separate treaty (never, 
of course, ratified by either country) by which the United States 
and Great Britain agreed to come to her aid in case of in- 
yasion by Germany. The Geneva protocol, hailed with delight 
by France and practically all the smaller nations of Europe, 
failed ratification, being defeated in the English Parliament, 
but the Locarno treaties are based upon the same principle of 
mutual assistance in case of invasion. 

The proposal to outlaw war is one that appeals strongly to 
many not confronted with responsibility for the national de- 
Tense, or with the preparation of an actual, feasible plan by 
which it is to be made effective. It will be observed that the 
resolution merely announces principles, as does the declaration 
issued by the committee on the outlawry of war. Neither 
presents any matured plan applying those principles, nor has 
any outline even of that code of international law by which 
all disputes are to be settled been given to the world. It is 
said that piracy has been outlawed, dueling has been outlawed, 
private wars have been outlawed, and the question is asked, 
Why not war? The outlaw is one who defies the law. Charged 
with the commission of a crime, he resists arrest and makes 
war on the constituted authorities. The sheriff calls to his aid 
every available citizen and they all make war upon the con- 
temnor, killing him if necessary to protect themselves in the 
effort to make the arrest. The pirate is an outlaw; his hand 
is against every man and every man’s hand is against him. 
The police trail the duelist to prevent him from committing 
murder or for having tried to. The bands of mountain feudists 
become the enemies not alone of each other but of the state 
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and armies march against them. It is queer that advocates of 
the outlawry of war should find any solecism in common re- 
sistance to armed aggression by force of arms. Whatever 
merit there may be in the plan which has risen to the dignity 
of a rival to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
only because the name of the distinguished Senator is asso- 
clated with it, its adoption is at best to be looked for only in 
the dim and distant future. The friends of the outlawry of 
war ought to be the outstanding advocates of the World Court 
as the most efficient means of bringing about a system approxi- 
mating that proposed by them. 

Another objection to the court once stressed at popular 
assemblies but later fallen into desuetude and which did such 
yeoman service in the League of Nations contest is the alleged 
six votes that Great Britain has to one to the United States, 
now seven to Great Britain since the Irish Free State has been 
admitted as a member of the League. Time may have obscured 
to some extent recollection of the facts upon which this 
contention is made, justifying a review of them. 

The sacrifices made in the World War by the British do- 
minions beyond seas, enjoying a measure of self-government 
bordering on independence, the contributions they made to its 
successful issue, were of such a signal character, particularly 
in the case of Canada, Australia, and South Africa, that when 
the peace conference assembled their representatives were ad- 
mitted and participated on an equality with those of the 
powers generally. By the covenant which became a part of 
the treaty they were made eligible, as was any self-governing 
colony or dominion, to membership in the league, and con- 
sequently to representation in the assembly. Ireland having 
come in later sends regularly her representatives to the an- 
nual meeting of that body, and has been accorded such a 
status as that she sends to our government a duly accredited 
minister who has been regularly received here. Canada was 
honored at its last session in that one of her distinguished 
statesmen, influential in the work of the assembly, was chosen 
its president. She, too, has been considering sending a diplo- 
matic representative to Washington, and negotiations touching 
matters of common interest between our country and our 
neighbor to the north are now conducted directly between 
them. They are all admitted on a basis of equality by the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union and send their representatives to 
its annual gatherings. 

The so-called British colonies or dominions, save Ireland, 
not then a member of the league, participated in the election 
of the judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
as it is now constituted, that is to say, they voted in the as- 
sembly. They had no vote in the council. It is proposed that 
the right thus to vote for judges they now possess be taken 
away from them, either by a reservation to the resolution 
pending becoming operative in that regard by the acceptance 
of the other nations—in effect an amendment of the statute— 
or by an entire reform of the system, the dissolution of the 
court now fufctioning and the establishment of an entirely 
new one. It is needless to say that this proposal is an assault 
not only upon this court but upon any international court. 
Let no man or woman, for that matter, say “I am for a world 
court, but for a world court in the selection of the judges of 
which Ireland shall have no yoice, nor Canada, nor Australia, 
nor South Africa.” He or she might as well say “I am 
against this court or any court,” for it must be recognized that, 
haying once been permitted to participate in general confer- 
ences of the nations, having enjoyed and exercised that right 
for over five years, having shared in the election of the judges 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, they can not 
be shaken loose. 

The 50 nations which have for the period named, without 
a protest from any of them, accorded the dependencies men- 
tioned a place in the family on an equality with themselves, 
and who suffer the same disparity, if there be disparity as 
we, should we participate in an international gathering to 
which they are admitted, would unquestionably protest, at 
least no inconsiderable number, would protest as they must 
to avoid the most flagrant inconsistency. Great Britain wouid 
not dare assent to any such suggestion. It would be impossibie 
to organize a conference for the consideration of the subject 
of a substitute world court from which the several units of 
the British Empire would be excluded. It may have been all 
wrong in the first place to have admitted them to an equal 
place in world conferences, but right or wrong the step taken 
can not now be retraced. We must accept the status quo or 
we must keep aloof from the rest of the world in the effort 
by concert of action to deal with world problems. 

Among other perfectly absurd suggestions advanced by 
those opposing adherence to the protocol, not noticed because 
so palpably baseless, might be included one as to which I am 
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constrained to say a word because, perhaps unreflectingly, 
some countenance was given to it by a lawyer who ought to 
know better; namely, that the Constitution is violated or dis- 
regarded by the course proposed, the argument being that 
the judicial power of the United States is limited and does 
not extend to the establishment of a tribunal such as the so- 
called World Court. 

It is sufficient to say that the court is not a part of the 
judicial system of the United States. The authority of the 
Government in the premises is referable to the treaty-making 
power, not to the grant of authority to establish courts in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court, which contemplates domestic 
courts established by the sole authority of the United States. 
The power to join in setting up courts of arbitration for the 
settlement of controversies with other nations has been exer- 
cised so often that the right to do so, under and in conformity 
with the Constitution, is past question. No one ever thought 
of such a limitation on the power of the Government of the 
United States when, in association with the other powers, it 
set up the Court of International Arbitration in 1899. 

There is no eseaping the issue. One must make his choice 
between the World Court now functioning or no. world court. 
There is no one who has given any thought to the subject who 
conceives or will assert as his honest belief that another and a 
better world court, bearing no relation whatever to the league, 
will be organized with the cooperation of the United States, or 
that such a project is, as a practical proposition, a feasibility. 
There are those who haye no sympathy whatever with the 
dream of the jurists for the institution of a tribunal charged 
with the adjudication of controversies between nations on the 
basis of law. Naturally they are against the World Court, the 
subject of the present debate, or any world court. They pos- 
Sess the merit of candor and consistency. Those who profess 
a hope for the establishment of such an institution and yet 
oppose the cooperation of the United States in upholding the 
Permanent Court of International Justice will find it difficult 
to escape the conclusion that, in the last analysis, their objec- 
tion to it is that it came into being on the initiative of the 
league. whose prestige will be enhanced by any honor the 
court may attain, and whose authority will be strengthened 
by many of the judgments it may pronounce. Dispossessing 
themselves of their hostility to the league, whatever merits it 
may possess or whatever victories for humanity it may achieve, 
the reasons advanced for rejecting the pending resolution will 
appear vain, if not puerile. Even though the league be, as it 
is regarded by some not wholly under the influence of party 
bias, u inilitary alliance for the preservation, as to boundaries, 
of the status quo, why should we not, holding resolutely aloof 
from any such purpose, freely associate ourselves with it in 
any work it may undertake that would, were it otherwise ini- 
tiated, claim our sympathy and enlist our cooperation. What- 
ever evil there may be in its organization, under its auspices 
57 uations, including the dependencies, embracing all the great 
powers save the United States and Russia, assemble annually, 
many of them represented by the foremost among their states- 
men, respectively. Inevitably it becomes an agency through 
which practically every moyement of a world-wide character 
requiring governmental sanction and support finds expression. 
We can work with it in its efforts to eradicate evils and re- 
move perils that spread like the plague regardless of national 
boundaries, or we can earn the scorn and contempt of the world 
by sianding on the side lines and sneering while the other 
nations bend their backs to such tasks. 

Our Government has just accepted the invitation of the 
lengue to participate in the preliminaries locking to a world 
conference on the reduction of armaments. How could it do 
otherwise? It could not brave outraged public opinion at home 
or abroad by refusing to attend. A delegation headed by a 
distinguished ex-member of this body, now serving in the 
House, by regular appointment represented the United States, 
upon invitation of the league, in a conference assembled at its 
call last summer. at which was drafted a convention for the 
Supervision of international trade in arms and ammunition and 
in implements of war. This convention represents a vast 
amount of preliminary work performed by agencies of the 
league at its direction in which we had no part. As any 
advance in the direction of such control as the convention 
contemplates would be impossible without the concurrence of 
the United States, and we had no reason for not joining in the 
effort to secure it except that such effort was inaugurated by 
the league, we were perforce obliged to accept the invitation to 
participate in the conference, Our country was officially rep- 
resented at another conference called by the league to frame 
a convention for the restriction of the growth and the regula- 
tion of the traffic in opium, which opened at Geneva on No- 
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vember 17, 1924, our delegates being Hon. S. G. Porter, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the House of 
Representatives; the Right Rey. Charles H. Brent, Bishop 
of Western New York; Dr. Rupert Blue, of the Public 
Health Service; Mrs. Hamilton Wright; and Mr. Edward L. 
Neville. Finding themselves in disagreement with the dominant 
sentiment of the conference, they withdrew and did not sign 
the convention it framed. 

Our participation in these important conferences has about it 
a painful suggestion of compulsion, a reluctant yielding to the 
enlightened opinion of our own people and of the world, rather 
than an eager association in movements in which this nation 
should be a leader. Another conference staged by the league 
during the past year to which reference has been made laid the 
foundation for the progressive codification of international law, 
an enterprise for the promotion of peace universally commended 
and nowhere more generously than in the United States. 
Whether an invitation was extended to our Government to 
participate, I am unable to say, but it is not open to doubt that 
if the slightest intimation had been given that it would be 
welcomed it-would have been forthcoming, seeing that the 
council again called upon the American bar for aid, requesting 
Hon. George W. Wickersham to act as a member of the com- 
mittee of jurists to which the preliminary work was intrusted. 

Three times now the Government of the United States has 
officially accepted invitations to join the league in attempting 
to launch world reforms, and twice it has associated itself 
openly with that organization to that end, action that speaks 
eloquently of the change in attitude of the State Department 
since it refused or omitted to acknowledge the receipt of letters 
from the secretary of the league lest by doing so its existence 
should be acknowledged, or even since that department was 
accustomed to send representatives to “follow” the proceed- 
ings of conferences and commissions in an advisory or con- 
Sultative capacity, as shown by the following list: 


(1) Health committee: Surg. Gen. Hugh S. Cummings. 

(2) Advisory committee for traffic in opium: The Hon. STEPHEN G. 
Porter, Bishop Charles H. Brent, Dr. Rupert Blue. 

(3) Special advisory committee on the suppression of traffic in 
women and children; Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children's 
Bureau, Department of Labor. 

(4) Subcommission of health—Section for standardization of sera: 
Dr. George W. McCoy, Director of the Hygienic Laboratory. 

(5) Advisory committee for the study of anthrax: Dr, Marion 
Dorset, Chief of Biochemie Division of Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture. 

(6) Temporary mixed commission on armaments: The Hon, Joseph 
C. Grew, 1922; the Hon. Hugh S. Gibson, 1923. 

(T) Health section on mission of inquiry in the Far East: Dr. 
Howard F. Smith, Public Health Service, Manila. 

(8) Second general conference on communications and transit and 
conference on customs formalities, 1923: Lewis W. Haskell, Ameri- 
can consul at Geneva, assisted by experts; Henry Chalmers, Chief of 
the Bureau of Foreign Tariffs of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; Gilbert Hirsch, of the United States Tariff Commission; 
C. B. Wait, customs attaché at London; and H. I. Worley, of the 
United States Customs Service. 

(9) Conference called by the French Government under the auspices 
of the League of Nations on the suppression of the circulation of and 
traffic in obscene publications: Mr. A. R. Magruder, secretary of the 
legation at Berne. 


Having outgrown such childishness some would still have us 
withhold cur support of an international court of justice, 
eagerly looked for and ardently advocated by American jurists 
and statesmen, for no other or better reason than that it is 
associated with the league to which it owes its origin. How- 
eyer disguised, eyery argument in opposition to the pending 
resolution is an appeal to what is believed to be a settled 
hatred of the leagne or fear lest its value as a_ political 
asset may be depressed. No valid objection has been raised 
or can be raised to the method by which the judges of the 
court are selected—that is, no alternative plan more likely to 
secure men of ability or character, men of courage and in- 
dependence has been proposed; no pretence is made that a 
wider jurisdiction could be given the court, however desirable 
it may be to clothe it with compulsory power, either in respect 
to the institution of proceedings or the enforcement of its 
judgments; no restriction in its jurisdiction is proposed except 
in respect to advisory opinions, a procedure that experience 
has fully vindicated whatever misgivings may have been felt 
when the statute of the court was first promulgated; no reason 
has been advanced why the judges are not as free from in- 
fluences likely to swerve them from the path of justice as 
would be the judges of any world court chosen under any 
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other plan that might be proposed and that would be accepted 
by nations in sufficient number to put it into effect. The 
United States of America ought to adhere to the protocol of 
signature for the Permanent Court of International Justice 
or cease to pretend that it has any desire even to substitute 
law for force in the solution of international controversies, 
or that it looks to the determination of any such except through 
war. 
EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
Chair, as in closed executive session, will hand down sundry 
minor nominations for reference to the appropriate committees. 


RECESS 


Mr. LENROOT. In accordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement, I move that the Senate stand in recess until next 
Monday at 12 o'clock, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o'clock 
p. m.), under the order previously made, took a recess, as in 
legislative session, until Monday, January 11, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, ’ 


. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 9 
(legislative day of January 7), 1926 


SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS 


Thomas W. Whittle, of New York, to be surveyor of customs 
in customs collection district No. 10, with headquarters at New 
York, N. Y. Reappointment. 


Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


Commander (temporarily a captain) Francis. S. Van Bos- 
kerck to be a captain, to rank as such from December 22, 1925, 
in place of Capt. Richard O. Crisp, retired. 

Commander John G. Berry to be temporarily a captain, to 
rank as such from December 22, 1925, in place of Capt. 
Francis S. Van Boskerck, promoted, 

Lieut, Commander (temporarily a commander) Philip H. 
Seott to be a commander, to rank as such from December 22, 
1925, in place of Commander Francis S. Van Boskerck, pro- 
moted. 

Lieut. Commander William H. Shea to be temporarily a com- 
mander, to rank as such from December 22, 1925, in place of 
Commander Philip H. Scott, promoted. 

Lieut. (temporarily a lieutenant commander) Frederick A. 
Zeusler to be a lieutenant commander, to rank as such from 
December 22, 1925, in place of Lient. Commander Philip H. 
Scott, promoted. 

Lieut. Raymond T. McElligott to be temporarily a lieutenant 
commander, to rank as such from December 22, 1925, in place 
of Lieut. Commander Frederick A. Zeusler, promoted. 

The above-named officers have passed the examinations re- 
quired by law. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Col. B. Frank Cheatham, Quartermaster Corps, to be quarter- 
master general, with the rank of major general, for a period of 
four years from date of acceptance, with rank from January 
8, 1926, vice Maj. Gen. William H. Hart, died January 2, 1926. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Særunpax, January 9, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, we most gratefully and 
humbly acknowledge Thy Providence to be as the “rock of 
ages,” which has withstood the tests of all time. We bless Thee 
that the broken “rock” shows us the best way to live, namely, 
the way of sacrifice and service. Be pleased to direct our 
President and all in authority with great wisdom. Be with 
the entire citizenship of our country. Sustain all of us in our 
efforts to live in the highest loves of our being. Do Thou 
give wisdom and understanding to this Congress in the solu- 
tion of all problems of state. Have compassion upon the poor 
aud needy and upon those who are bearing burdens caused by 
others. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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LEAVE TO FILE MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have until midnight to-night to file minority views on the park 
bill, which is to come up on Monday next. I have not been 
able to finish my work upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that he may be permitted to file minority views upon 
the bill referred to after the House shall adjourn and before 
midnight to-night. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ANTONIO D. PAGUIA 


Mr. JONES. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes out of order. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
upon what subject? 

Mr, JONES. Upon a news dispatch which appears in the 
Washington Post of this morning in respect to Governor General 
Wood and the Philippines. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. It is a little unusual, but I shall make no 
objection to the gentleman having 10 minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
1 Post of this morning carries the following news 
tem: 


Maniba, January 8 (by Associated Press). — Antonlo D. Paguia, a 
member of the Manila city council, was convicted to-day in the munici- 
pal court and sentenced to two months’ imprisonment on the charge of 
having used insolent language toward Gov. Gen. Leonard Wood in 
speeches in the political campaign last June. Paguia appealed to the 
higher court. 


In view of the political campaigns in this country it is some- 
what unusual that a man, simply because he used some lan- 
guage that was not altogether pleasing to the Governor General 
of the islands, should be thus imprisoned for a period of two 
months. I shall read now in that connection what the news 
item says was the language used by the gentleman who has 
been convicted and sentenced to two months’ imprisonment: 


The complaint asserted that Paguia, speaking in Tagalog dialect, had 
described Wood as “a big tree without a shadow.” He also called 
Wood a despoiler of Filipino liberty, an oppressor and autocrat, 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. In just a moment. 

I remember in 1920 the present Governor General of the 
islands was a candidate for the Republican nomination for 
Presidency of the United States. George Rothwell Brown, 
says in the morning Post, that at that time the general would 
have considered the charge that he was “a big tree without 
a shadow” a compliment. I am inclined to think that this 
is true, for at that time there was a $600,000 shadow following 
him around in the form of a cake of Ivory soap. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Has the gentleman any information of the nature of the offense, 
and of the trial except what he read in the papers? 

Mr. JONES. Absolutely not. I stated at the beginning— 
as the item is carried by the Associated Press, I assume that 
it is authentic. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not assume that the gentleman 
has—— 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield to the gentleman. I so stated 
at the beginning, and I am speaking on this report from the 
Washington Post, which is the hand organ of the administra- 
tion. I also noted its publication in the New York World. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, I 
happened to be in Manila in the past summer when that suit 
was being brought. The Goyernor General knew nothing about 
it at all. He did not initiate the suit, and he knew nothing 
of it until he read of it in the paper. 

Mr. JONES. I expected that statement to be made. Of 
course, that all sounds very well in theory. But the facts are 
that the Governor General appoints the courts of first in- 
stance in the Philippines, and he is practically in control 
of legislation, having, as he does, the veto power. While there 
is an appeal to the President, there has never been a time in 
the history of the Phillppine Islands when the President has 
failed to sustain the Governor General. Therefore it follows 


that the Governor General can secure what legislation he de- 
sires in almost every instance. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Not until I get through with this statement. 
Anybody with knowledge enough to come in out of the rain 
knows that if it had been distasteful to the Governor General 
they would not have convicted this poor fellow, and a single 
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word from the Governor General would have prevented his 
conviction. . 

There was one other thing stated. He also called Wood a 
despoller of Philippine liberty, an oppressor, and an autocrat. 
I think if you go back into the files of the newspapers of the 
campaign of 1920 you will find a great deal stronger language 
than has been used than this in reference to various candidates 
who were making the campaign for the nomination for the 
Presidency of the United States. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES, I will yield in just a moment. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to haye the gentleman yield; I 
know he is so fair. 

Mr. JONES. I thank the gentleman even if he speaks in 
irony. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman and I were in the Philippine 
Islands together, and of course he knows and I know and 
everybody else knows who has been there that those courts are 
entirely without the jurisdiction of the Goyernor General and 
entirely manned by Filipino jurists. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no—a majority of the supreme court is 
American, and the trial courts are appointed by the Goyernor 
General. The gentleman also knows that the Governor General 
of the Philippine Islands, as is manifest in every way, is prac- 
tically the dictator of the policies of those islands and can get 
established most any kind of a policy which he desires. I am 
sure they would not convict any man contrary to the wishes of 
the Governor General, and he may pardon any man if he wishes 
to do so. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The Governor General appoints these judges? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I underst:.nd that the Governor General 
appoints the judges. Section 26 of the Philippine act provides, 
“The judges of the court of first instance shall be appointed 
by the Governor General, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” But it is purely a technicality to say that 
the Philippine courts are in the hands of their own people. 
In the first place, they are not; and, besides, does not anybody 
who will think for a moment know that if they had not known 
that it would not displease the Governor General they would not 
have convicted this man? 

I will tell you the trouble. We have a military man as head 
of the Philippine Islands, and there should not be a military 
man at the head of any civil government. [Applause.] Not 
that there is any harm in being a military man, nor any 
criticism to be lodged against a military man as such, but 
his whole life training is contrary to the instincts and to the 
genius of a true democracy. The Governor General vetoed 30 
bills passed by the Filipino Legislature at one time. His veto 
is practically final, though technically not. He can veto leg- 
islation all along the line, and he practically controls the 
government all down through to the bottom. 

The Governor General of the Philippine Islands refused to 
let them legislate for a long time except in accordance with his 
own wishes, In other words, he has heretofore refused to 
let them act. Now it seems he is going to refuse to let them 
talk; and I suppose the next thing he will do will be to refuse 
to let them think. Shades of the continental advocates of free 
speech. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that the Governor General 
vetoed the bill passed by the legislature to submit the ques- 
tion of independence to the Legislature of the Philippine 
Islands? 

Mr. JONES, I understand he did so. And the Governor Gen- 
eral said out of his own mouth—I heard him make this state- 
ment—that we ought to keep the Philippine Islands as a com- 
mercial proposition and from the military viewpoint, and that 
we ought to say so now. I admired the general for his frank- 
ness, but I protest his policies. In other words, the Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands is not in sympathy with the 
aspirations of those people for independence, nor is he in 
sympathy with the desire of the people of the Philippine Islands 
to govern their own affairs. That is the truth about the 
proposition. 

Back in the year 1900 the Republicans in their platform de- 
clared in reference to the Philippine Islands that the largest 
mensure of freedom consistent with their welfare and our 
duty should be secured to them by law. And at the same time 
the commission said: 

The amplest liberty of self-government will be granted which is 
reconcilable with a just, stable, effective, and economical administra- 
tion, and compatible with the sovereign rights and obligations of the 
United States. 
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Mr. Speaker, we are living in strange times. According. to 
the provisions of the Constitution of the United States freedom 
of speech is guaranteed. This is one of the most highly prized 
rights of the Anglo-Saxon race. Shall we deny to those whose 
destinies we control the same privileges we claim for ourselves? 

Mr. Speaker, according to the press reports, the statements 
were made in the heat of a political campaign, in which in all 
civilized countries broad latitude has been allowed. This gen- 
tleman is quoted as saying that General Wood is a despoiler of 
Filipino liberty. Do any of you honestly think he has promoted 
their liberties, especially when he has openly declared that he 
favors the retention of the islands? The accused is alleged to 
have said that General Wood is an autocrat. Is that such a 
terrible thing to say, especially in view of the circumstances 
and General Wood's conduct of Philippine affairs and his mani- 
fest lack of sympathy with their aspirations for independence? 
At any rate, if this is all that the accused said or was charged 
with saying and it is proper to sentence him to two months’ 
imprisonment for using such mild language, then by all the 
rules of logic General Dawes should be sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life on account of some of the things he has said 
about the Senate. Not a campaign has been waged in this coun- 
try for 50 years in which stronger terms have not been used 
repeatedly. 

It is well that this is so, because freedom of discussion is 
the finest safeguard of the liberty of any people and the sup- 
pression of free speech is the greatest weapon of any oppressor. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 8 

Mr. JONES. May I have five minutes more? I have been 
interrupted a good deal. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we ought not to sidetrack the 
important business of the House to pay attention to newspaper 
articles. The gentleman has surely said all and more than 
such an article deserves. The House should go on with the 
appropriation bill. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, H. R. 6707. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
Interior Department appropriation bill. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. > 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the Interior Department appropriation bill, No. 
6707, with Mr. Burron in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of H. R. 6707, a bill making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, and 
for other purposes, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Bureau of Reclamation—— 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a statement from 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs with reference to the finan- 
cial aspects of the operation of the Red Lake sawmill, about 
which the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Weratp] asked some 
information. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs relating to 
the Red Lake sawmill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Red Lake sawmill: In Mr. Wxralp's letter to you of January 6 he 
refers principally to funds appropriated for the Red Lake sawmill. The 
Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year 1920 (41 Stat. L. 14) pro- 
vides that “hereafter all proceeds of sales of timber products manu- 
factured at the Red Lake Agency sawmill, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, shall be available for expenses of logging, booming, tow- 
ing, and manufacturing timber at said mill.” 

Since this act became effective, up to June 30, 1925, there had been 
deposited in the United States Treasury from the sale of products 
manufactured at the Red Lake sawmill a total of $211,590.98. A part 
of this money has been used for the purchase of machinery and equip- 
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ment for the logging and manufacture of lumber, with an aggregate 
value of about $15,000. There was also an investment in logs on 
June 80, 1925, for cutting, landing, and booming of approximately 
$30,000. The Treasury balance on June 30, 1925, was $27,035.71, and 
the amount in the hands of the superintendent on that date was 
$1,980.55, making a total balance to the credit of this fund $29,025.26. 
The total receipts from July 1, 1925, to December 31, 1925, amounted 
to $13,911.94 plus $8,260.15 in process of deposit, or a total of 
$22,172.09. However, $11,940.38 has been advanced to the superin- 
tendent for current expenses, leaving a net credit of $10,231.71 to the 
fund on December 31, 1925. Thus the total receipts and expenditures 
since June 30, 1919, have been as follows: 


Total deposits July 1. 1920, to June 30, 1925... $211, 590, 98 


Total expenditures July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1925------ 182, 565. 72 
Balance in fund June 80, 19252222 29, 025. 26 
—————— 

Total credite June 30, 1925, to Dec. 31, 1925 22,172. 09 
Total withdrawals June 80, 1925, to Dec. 31, 1925__ 11, 940. 38 
Balance in fund Dec. 31, 192522222 10, 231. 71 


The accumulations from June 30, 1919, to December 31, 1925, are as 
follows: 


Net credit: Dee. 81, 1 2 ; —. 810, 231. 71 
Machinery, equipment, and plant 15, 000. 00 
Lumber on hand (approximately) --.----------~--------- 60, 000. 00 
Logs cut 1924—25 still in lake gz 5. 000. 00 

Logs cut since Noy. 1, 1925, for manufacture in 1926 
FFC 23, 000. 00 
Total credit for sawmill] operation 113, 231. 71 


The stock of lumber now on hand is sufficient to cover all expendi- 
tures that will need to be made for sawmill operation during the fiscal 
year 1926, However, the market is now dull and may remain so for 
many months. If the Indian Service is forced to sell all this lumber 
at a sacrifice, the resources of the Red Lake Indians will be reduced 
to a considerable extent. If the requested appropriation is granted, 
the service will be able to carry on operations during the summer of 
1926 without forcing a sale of lumber upon a weak market, thereby 
conserving the tribal funds of the Indians. It should be noted that 
this appropriation is not from the general Chippewa fund but from 
funds belonging to the Red Lake Indians and derived entirely from the 
sale of timber from the Red Lake Indian forest. The appropriation 
was requested to cover an emergency. The unusual expenditures con- 
nected with the expansion of activities as authorized by the act of 
June 6, 1924 (43 Stat. L. 412), have made necessary this request for an 


additional appropriation for the fiscal year 1927. 
* * * . s * . 


CuaAs, H. Burke, Commissioner. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

For all expenditures authorized by the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 
p. 388), and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, known 
as the reclamation law, and all other acts under which expenditures 
from said fund are authorized, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere; examination of estimates for appro- 
priations in the field ; refunds of overcollections hereafter received on 
account of water-right charges, rentals, and deposits for other purposes ; 
printing and binding, not exceeding $30,000; purchase of rubber boots 
for official use by employees; employment of men with teams, automo- 
biles, or other facilities; purchase, maintenance, and operation of horse- 
drawn and motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles; payment of 
damages caused to the owners of lands or other private property of any 
kind by reason of the operations of the United States, its officers or 
employees, in the survey, construction, operation, or maintenance of 
irrigation works, and which may be compromised by agreement between 
the claimant and the Secretary of the Interior, or such officers as he 
may designate; and payment for official telephone service in the field 
hereafter incurred in case of official telephones installed in private 
houses when authorized under regulations established by the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided, That no part of said appropriations may be 
used for maintenance of headquarters for the Bureau of Reclamation 
outside the District of Columbia, except for the office of the Chief En- 
gineer: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, until June 30, 1927, to extend the time for 
payment of operation and maintenance or water-rental charges due and 
unpaid for such period as in his judgment may be necessary. The 
charges so extended shall bear interest, payable annually, at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum until paid. The Secretary of the Interior is also 
authorized, in his discretion, until June 30, 1927, to contract with any 
irrigation district or water users’ association for the payment of the 
construction charges then remaining unpaid within such term of years 
as the Secretary may find to be necessary. The construction charges 
due and unpaid when such contract is executed, shall bear interest pay- 
able annually at the rate of 6 per cent per annum until paid. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that part of the paragraph just read beginning with the 
words “ Provided further,” in line 24, on page 66, to and includ- 
ne line 12 on page 67, as being legislation on an appropriation 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
order for a moment or two? . 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the proviso in question is 
of such character that I hope the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Stmoons] will not feel he is obliged to insist upon it. 
If he does feel obliged to insist upon his point of order, I shall, 
of course, be obliged to admit that the point of order is good. 

I do not care to engage in an argument about it, but simply 
desire to present this for the consideration of the gentleman 
from Nebraska. He is familiar, as I am, with the chaotic 
condition of things and the desirability of having all of these 
controversies worked out and a firm business basis for future 
administration provided. 

Many of these projects are negotiating with the department 
for new contracts covering their construction and operation 
and maintenance charges. The gentleman’s own project, for 
instance, is carrying on such negotiations under the legislation 
contained in the deficiency act of December 5, 1924. If his 
project, for instance, should desire and be able to arrange to 
take over the operation and maintenance of the project, there 
is authority under that act for the Secretary to enter into a 
contract and take care of the situation, but if his project is 
not in such a situation that they can take over the operation 
and maintenance of the project, they can not avail themselves 
of that act, and, although the Secretary may recognize the 
need of some rearrangement of matters, his hands are tied. I 
believe we ought to give the administrative officials of the 
Government some discretion in such an important business 
matter as this, to the end that these matters may be properly 
worked out. Hence the committee has recommended this pro- 
vision. It is not indefinite in extent nor is it permanent legis- 
lation. It simply provides that during the period covered by 
this appropriation bill, and in this particular time, the Secre- 
tary shall have authority to make this kind of a contract. It 
does not repeal the provision contained in the act of December 
5, 1924, to which I have referred, but it does enlarge the au- 
thority in the Secretary. With that statement of the matter, 
I have only to say this: That the provision is subject to a 
point of order, I am sorry to say, and if the gentleman insists 
upon his point of order, then I am obliged to concede it is 
good. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Has the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation been consulted with reference to this particular 
provision? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Or any of the members of that com- 
mittee? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I believe it has been discussed with some 
of the members. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, no one is more anxious 
than I am that the reclamation problem be worked out on a 
businesslike basis. The people on my project have been try- 
ing to do that with the present Commissioner of Reclamation 
for 13 months. We are now at exactly the same point where 
we started. We have done everything we can do but he has 
done nothing. 

We have in the Honse a Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, made up of men who know something about the recla- 
mation situation. There has not been held on this paragraph 
one word of hearings so far as I can find; no testimony has 
been taken and no consideration given to it by the House 
Legislative Committee. Therefore, I make the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I have stated, I concede the point of 
order is good. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
It is not necessary to go into the reasons therefore because 
it is conceded the point of order is good. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Orland project, California: For operation and maintenance, continua- 
tion of construction, and incidental operations, $635,000: Prorided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be available for construction 
of the Stony Gorge Reservoir until the water rights in Stony Creek 
are finally adjudicated. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on 
1 Orland project item to strike out the proviso beginning at 

e 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Cramton: Page 70, line 5, after the figures 
635,000,“ strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. In connection with the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, I offer this explanation. Part of the appropriation 
is to be used in beginning the construction of a reservoir at 
Stony Gorge in connection with the Orland project which is to 
store the flood waters of Stony Creek. 

Litigation is in progress now for adjudication of the water 
rights of the water users along the stream. It occurred to me 
it was desirable before we spent money for the construction 
of the reservoir, to make sure that the project, which is going 
to pay for the reservoir, had rights in the water, especially 
as the law of California gives the lower riparian owners some 
rights in the flood waters as well as the normal flow of the 
stream. I therefore asked the Attorney General of the United 
States to advise me whether the issues involved in the litiga- 
tion were of such character as to raise the question of the 
advisability of constructing the reseryoir until the litigation 
was settled. 

At the time the committee reported the bill we had not 
a final statement from the Attorney General, the matter 
being under investigation, and, in fact, not any definite, 
positive statement from the Interior Department. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Lea], in whose district 
this project is located, has been giving the matter very care- 
ful attention and has been making some investigation and 
has had the matter up with the Interior Department. 

I have received a letter from the Attorney General, which 
I will insert in the Recorp, which does not very definitely pass 
upon my question. I will insert also a letter, with his per- 
mission, from the Secretary of the Interior to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lea], and in addition, I will insert a 
letter from the Commissioner of Reclamation to me to-day, 
which letter assures us that in the view of the department 
the pending water rights litigation does not put in jeopardy, 
to any substantial extent, the water rights of the users on 
the project. 

If the department is willing to take that responsibility 
with their knowledge of the facts and on investigation, then 
I am satisfied, and for that reason I have offered this amend- 
ment, 

The letters referred to follow: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GRNERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1928. 
United States v. Angle et al. 


Hon, Louis C, Cnamron, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. NJ 

Dear Mr. CrRAMTON: Your letter of December 5, 1925, was duly 
received, and delay in answering the same has been caused because 
of the time it has taken to make inquiries and investigation into the 
matters inquired about by you. 

First, yon state: “I would be glad to be advised as to the nature 
of the litigation referred to,” the litigation referring to the above- 
entitled suit now pending in California, 

In answer thereto I will state the suit was instituted by the United 
States in the Federal district court to protect the rights of the United 
States to watér in the Orland reclamation project, in substance and 
effect is a general water adjudication proceeding and practically all 
of the water users on Stony Creek are parties defendant, and there 
are several hundreds of them, The purpose of the suit is to obtain 
a decree fixing the priorities and quantities of water each party is 
entitled to use, fixing the duty of water and the length of the irri- 
gation season. It is expected that the rights of the United States 
will be found to be prior and superior to those of some of ‘the de- 
fendants, and that by fixing the rights of all and enforcing the 
decree through a water master, waste over irrigation and other 
detrimental practices will be brought under control, so that there 
will be more water available to the Government from both the 
natural flow and flood waters for storage. The suit involves details 
in the adjudication of relative rights of the parties to the suit. 

Second, you inquire: “Is it of such a nature as to make it desir- 
able to withhold commencement of construction of the reservoir 
until such litigation Is disposed of?“ 

In reply thereto I would suggest that the answer to this question 
would depend upon a consideration of the facts in the case and the 
law applicable thereto, and as to what the facts are, I have before 
me neither authentic nor dependable evidence from which I can draw 
correct conclusions, and this is a matter to be determined in the good 
judgment of your committee and Congress. 

Third, you say: “It was stated before our committee by Director 
Mead, of the Bureau of Reclamation, that the adjudication has to 
do with the normal flow of the stream, and the reservoir the flood 
waters, On the other hand, it has been suggested to me that the 
adjudication does involve the flood waters, since under the laws of 
California food waters are said to be subject to the same rules of 
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adjudication as the natural flow and that riparian rights to flood 
waters have been upheld by the California Supreme Court,” 

In answer thereto I beg to advise that in general the common-law 
doctrine as to the right of riparlan owners to the continued flow of 
waters practically as in a state of nature is still in force in Call- 
fornia and that such right is there held to include not only the 
ordinary or natural flow but also the greatly increased periodie 
flow due to the annually recurring rains and the melting of snow. 
(Canal, etc., Co. v. Wilshire, 144 Calif. 68; Miller & Lux v. Madera 
Canal Co., 155 Calif. 63; Water Rights in the Western States, third 
edition, Wiel, p. 875, par. 347, footnote 16.) 

The law of California also recognizes the right of appropriation of 
waters, but that as against lower riparian owners an appropriation 
may become valid only by prescription, grant, disclaimer, etc., and in 
some cases, perhaps, by estoppel. (Canal & Irrigation Co. v. Wors- 
wick, 187 Calif. 674.) Iam not venturing an opinion as to whether in 
the instant case there are riparian owners with valid rights involved. 

This suit, as you are aware, has not yet proceeded to a final Je- 
termination in the trial court, The facts involved are varied and 
numerous, and, of course, in some instances conflicting testimony is 
given, so that I avoid expressing myself upon questions of fact, as 
the information relative thereto is not available at this time. 

Assuring you that I desire to aid you in this matter in so far as 
I can, I beg to remain, 

Respectfully yours, Jxo. G. SARGENT, 
Aftorney General. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 8, 1988: 
Hon. Crargxce F. Lama, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mu. Lea; Replying to your letter of January 6, I have to 
advise that from the information available to this department it does 
not appear that the pending water-right adjudication proceeding affect- 
ing the water supply of the Orland project will place in jeopardy to 
any substantial extent the water rights of users on that project, 
This proceeding was instituted merely to determine the relative rights 
of the users from the stream. It is in the nature of a friendly suit, 
and the controversy, in so far as one exists, concerns chiefly the low- 
water flow of Stony Creek. Flood waters are involved only inci- 
dentally. 

There is no seasonal overflow of riparian lands by flood waters of 
Stony Creek, The waters of this stream are confined to its channels 
and there are no swamp lands along its borders. For your informa- 
tion, the following is quoted from a telegram dated January 6, re- 
celved by the Bureau of Reclamation from District Counsel Coffey 
and Project Superintendent Weber of that bureau, which I believe will 
give you full information on this point and other pertinent features of 
the case: 

“Careful examination pleadings Orland adjudication sult on file 
United States court here substantiates assoclation’s recent wire to 
Attorney General that no claims made by defendants to flood over- 
flow waters on riparian lands. Also that records show all riparian 
owners below project have either filed disclalmers or permitted Gov- 
ernment to obtain default orders, IIlustratlve map showing riparian 
lands and owners, also copies all disclaimers and all default orders 
involving over 400 defendants with copies, answers showing that other 
riparian owners have restricted claims to quantities water reasonably 
necessary for specified areas or merely for stock and domestic uses 
will be forwarded you next Monday. There Is no overflow by Stony 
Creek of riparian lands, even in year’s maximum run-off, as banks 
stream confine flow to creek channel proper, in which are contained 
no lands susceptible irrigation, Under present cooperative plans for 
concluding suit project rights not jeopardized as defendants will now 
be limited to asserted claims as qualified by proof.” 

Very truly yours, 
Hununr Work. 


Unitep Srates DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, January 9, 1928. 
Hon. Louis C. Caaurox, 
House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Mr. Cramton: Referring to our telephonie conversation 
of this morning I have to advise that from the information available 
it does not appear that the pending water-right adjudication proceed- 
ing affecting the water supply of the Orland project will place in 
jeopardy to any substantial extent the water rights of users on that 
project. This proceeding was instituted merely to determine the rela- 


tive rights of the users from the stream. It is in the nature of a 
friendly suit, and the controversy, in so far as one exists, concerng 
chiefly the low-water flow of Stony Creek. Flood waters are involved 
only incidentally. 
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There is no seasonal overflow of riparian lands by flood waters of 
Stony Creek. The waters of this stream are confined to its channels 
and there are no swamp lands along its borders. For your informa- 
tlon, the following is quoted from a telegram dated January 6, re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Reclamation from District Counsel Coffey and 
Project Superintendent Weber of that bureau, which I believe will 
give you full information on this point and other pertinent features of 
the case: 

“Careful examination pleadings Orland adjudication suit on file 
United States court here substantiates association's recent wire to 
Attorney General that no clalms made by defendants to flood over- 
flow waters on riparian lands. Also that records show all riparian 
owners below project have either filed disclaimers or permitted Gov- 
ernment to obtain default orders. Illustrative map showing riparian 
lands and owners alse copies all disclaimers and all default orders 
involying over 400 defendants with copies answers showing that other 
riparian owners haye restricted claims to quantities water reason- 
ably necessary for specified. areas or merely for stock and domestic 
uses will be forwarded you next Monday. There is no overflow by 
Stony Creek of riparian lands even in years maximum run-off as banks 
stream confine flow to creek channel proper in which are contained 
no lands susceptible irrigation. Under present cooperative plans for 
concluding suit project rights not jeopardized as defendants will now 
be limited to asserted claims as qualified by proof.” 

Very truly yours, 
El. Woop MEAD, Commissioner. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Minidoka project, Idaho: For operation and maintenance, continua- 
tion of construction, and incidental operations, $2,005,000: Provided, 
That the accumulated net profits as determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior, arising under the project, derived from the operation of the 
project power plants, leasing of Government grazing and farm lands, 
the sale and use of town sites, and from all other sources, shall be 
applied by the Secretary of the Interior, so far as may be necessary, 
in payment of any water-right charges due the United States by any 
individual water user or irrigation district to whose benefit personally 
or in the aggregate such accumulated profits should equitably accrue 
in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, whose decision shalt 
be conclusive. Any surplus of such accumulated net profits and future 
profits from such sources shall be applied as provided by Subsection I, 
section 4, act of December 5, 1924 (48 Stat. p. 701). 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of asking a question. I would 
like to inquire of the chairman of the subcommittee whether 
or not the sum mentioned in this paragraph is sufficient to take 
care of the so-called high dam at American Falls? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is the understanding that the sum pro- 
yided here is sufficient to take care of the high dam, which I 
think is a 1,700,000 acre-feet proposition. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. And is the legislation sufficient to 
authorize the continued construction and completion of the 
dam? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; no specific legislation is necessary. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn, and the Clerk 
read as follows: 


Huntley project, Montana: For operation and maintenance, continu- 
ation of construction, and incidental operations, $36,000: Provided, 
That not to exceed $60,000 of the unexpended balance of the appro- 
priation of $118,000 for the fiscal year 1926, made available by the act 
of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. p. 1166), shall remain available for the 
fiscal year 1927. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, this is a project that offers 
some very interesting problems in connection with irrigation 
matters, and I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record with regard to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. With regard to this and other Montana projects, 
there have very recently been submitted from the Board of 
Adjustment and Review, provided by the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, reports setting forth the situation and making construc- 
tive recommendations. This project has developed an irri- 
gated agriculture on practically all of its lands which have 
proven of suitable character. It is peopled by experienced 
water users. I bespeak for them an honest consideration by 
this Congress, in the light of the report of the Board of Adjust- 
ment and Review. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Milk River project, Montana: For operation and maintenance, con- 
tinuation of construction, and incidental operation, Malta and Chinook 
divisions, $72,000; Provided, That no part of this amount shall be 
available for maintenance and operation of the Malta division after 
December 51, 1926, unless a contract or contracts in form approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior shall have been made with an irri- 
gation district or with irrigation districts organized under State law 
providing for payment of construction and operation and maintenance 
charges by such district or districts: Provided further, That any 
moneys which may be advanced for construction and operation and 
maintenance of the said Malta division after December 31, 1926, or of 
the Glasgow division hereafter shali be covered into the reclamation 
fund and shall be available for expenditure for the purposes for which 
contributed in like manner as if said funds had been specifically appro- 
priated for sald purposes, 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. There are some provisions in connection with the item 
appropriating for the Milk River project which may seem to 
the uninformed to reflect upon the good faith of the people on 
that project as regards their entering into a contract with the 
Government. The history of the situation is, however, as 
follows: In 1922 this Congress passed an act which authorized 
the Government to enter into a contract with the water users 
on the Milk River project, under terms which were considered 
just and proper by the Congress at that time. A proposed 
draft was prepared, and as long ago as the 20th of February, 
1923, the First Assistant Secretary of the Interior approved the 
form of contract for the three districts forming this irrigation 
project. This contract was approved by the people of at least 
one district. Two irrigation districts were contemplated, one to 
comprise the land about Malta and the other the land about 
Glasgow. The Malta district was organized and expressed its 
readiness to execute the contract. At about this time some 
contrary suggestions were made by the newly appointed fact- 
finding commission, with the result that the contract has not 
been approved by the Secretary for purported reasons prob- 
ably fully set forth in a statement of Doctor Mead, taken from 
the hearings held before this subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee at the beginning of this Congress: 


Mr. Cramton. Have they completed their irrigation district? As I 
understand, they have completed the formation of the irrigation dis- 
trict and they have a contract before the department to fix the cou- 
struction cost to be paid by the district and to provide for full pay- 
ment of operation and maintenance charges. That is correct? The 
contract has not yet been agreed to? 

Mr. DENT. No; the contract has not been agreed to, 

Mr. Cramron. But they are giving signs of wanting to do business 
with the Government in a businessslike way. 

Mr. DENT. Yes; that is correct. 

Doctor Mean. There was a proposed draft of contract considered, 
I think, three years ago that the Secretary has never signed, and 
that we do not believe should be signed, for the reason that it com- 
mits the Government to the building of the Chain of Lakes Neser- 
voir and does not provide for joint liability in repayment of expendi- 
tures made by the Government, 

Mr. Cramton, You haye not come to agreement as to the terms, 
but there is a receptive attitude on their part to form a district 
and make a contract. 

Doctor Map, I think the disposition is now to prefer the 5 per 
cent average gross crop production plan of payment to the one 
provided in that contract. 

Mr. Cnaurox. Well, be that as it may, there is an attitude on 
their part to enter into a contract with the Government, although 
you have not come to an agreement as to terms. 

Doctor MEAD. Yes. 


There the matter rests even to this time, and very plainly 
through no fault of the people on the project. 

This situation brings about a condition fully set forth in 
a letter written on the 2d of May, 1924, now over a year 
and a half ago, by President L. C. Edwards of the Malta 
Irrigation District to Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of 
Reclamation. I quote it in full because the situation from 
the standpoint of the settlers themselves is not always under- 
stood or adequately considered in our discussion of these 
matters. 

MALTA, MONT., May 2, 192}. 
Hon. El woop Mrap, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, 
Interior Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Doctor Mean: By authority of the board of commissioners of 
the Malta irrigation district, I am writing you with reference to the 
execution of the contract between the Malta irrigation district and 


the Government, covering settlement of construction and operation and 
maintenance charges that have accrued on the lands within said dis- 
trict for the construction and operation of the Milk River project, 

I feel that it is necessary for the future of the Milk River country 
that the question of the execution of this contract be disposed of 
promptly, as the people of the project have for about one year relied 
upon the settlement obtained and evidenced by this contract, and have 
made all their plans accordingly, and at the present time our people 
are becoming totally disheartened at the rumors which are current 
that on account of the report of the fact finding committee the con- 
tract will not now be executed although authorized by Congress and 
approved by the Director of Reclamation and the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Although I think you are familiar with the history of the Milk River 
project, a brief résumé thereof may be pertinent. This project was 
inaugurated in the year 1902, The representatives of the Reclamation 
Service represented to the people on the project that the cost would 
not exceed $25 per acre, and they, of course, expected that it would 
be completed within a reasonable time. For more than 20 years the 
works have been under construction and are not yet nearly completed. 
Instead of the cost amounting to only $25 per acre, it has mounted to 
over $65 per acre, and it will cost from $25 to $35 per acre additional 
to complete the project, so that from the best information obtainable 
the final cost will be between $90 and $100 per acre, which is prohibi- 
tiye, considering the character of the lands, 

During this whole period of 20 years the lands within the project 
have been tied up by the uncertainty as to the charge they would 
finally be subject to. It has not been possible to make any sales, as 
the purchasers will not Invest without knowing the ultimate cost. 
Anyone desiring to improve has been deterred from doing so because 
of lack of knowledge of what it would finally be necessary to pay to 
relieve the lands from the undetermined charges, This situation has 
been a blight on the Milk River district. 

Two years ago the conditions became so desperate that it was 
thought some help must be obtained from an outside source, and the 
whole matter was laid before the officials of the Great Northern 
Railway Co. with an appeal for advice and assistance. We received 
most sympathetic consideration from the railroad officials, who detailed 
Vice President Gilman, of that company, to endeavor to work out 
some adjustment which the Government could consistently accept and 
which would enable the people to eventually work out these charges 
and in the meantime know exactly what they would be compelled 
to pay. Mr. Gilman after acquainting himself with the facts visited 
Washington, accompanied by representatives of the people of the 
district, and conferred with Mr. Arthur P. Davis, then the Director 
of Reclamation, In this conference a plan of settlement was de- 
veloped and was worked out in detail on behalf of the people by Mr. 
Gilman and Mr. Davis. Months of time were spent by these gentle- 
men in reaching a satisfactory adjustment, It early developed that 
legislation would be necessary in order to accomplish the settlement 
desired, and which must be had if the project was to survive, and 
through the good offices of Senator Walsn this legislation was secured 
and something like one year ago a draft of contract was perfected 
pursuant to the terms of the legislation enacted, and this draft was 
approved by the Director of Reclamation and by the Secretary of the 
Interior and by the people of the district, 

The contract made contemplated the organization of two Irrigation 
districts under the State law—one to comprise the land about Malta 
and the other the land about Glasgow. The people in the Malta dis- 
trict immediately took necessary proceedings to organize the district, 
and these proceedings have been completed and the district fully organ- 
ized and ready to execute the contract. February 21 Mr. Gilman wrote 
Governor Davis, then commissioner of reclamation, that we were ready 
to execute the contract, with a few minor changes which were agree- 
able to Governor Davis (see Davis letter to Gilman dated March 12, 
1924), but Governor Davis did not wish to proceed until a report was 
forthcoming from the special advisers on reclamation. This report has 
now been made and recommends that the contract be not executed ex- 
cept upon certain conditions not contemplated by it, and also suggests 
the abandonment of the project, One of the conditions made, namely, 
the sale of excess holdings at an agreed price, has already been com- 
plied with, The Great Northern Railway In its negotiations from the 
first insisted that a large acreage should be placed under option at 
reasonable prices, and these options were secured and are still out- 
standing. 

The report of this fact-finding committee has put us back where we 
were two years ago, and our people are again thoroughly disheartened, 
and the expression is common that it is futile to attempt to deal 
with the Government, and that it is just as well to quit now and to 
make no further attempts at development. I have pointed out to those 
thus expressing themselyes that our contract was authorized by Con- 
gress and approved by the Director of Reclamation and by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and that I feel the good faith of the Government 
is pledged and that the contract will be executed notwithstanding the 
report of the fact-finding committee. 
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I am writing this letter for the purpose of presenting to you the 
situation as it exists, and expressing my judgment that prompt action 
is imperative to prevent actual demoralization in the district. As soon 
as it became reasonably certain that the contract wih be executed, the 
people took heart, and much progress was made in the way of devel- 
oping land and getting settlers into the district. Necessarily, this 
progress will not continue if there is a further period of uncertainty. 
I trust that your department will see the way clear to proceed with 
the execution of the contract along the lines of Mr. Gilman's letter 
to Mr. Davis of February 21, and Mr. Davis's reply of March 12. 

Yours very truly, 
L, C. EDWARDS, 
President Malta Irrigation District. 


Surely, Members of this House, the situation is plain with 
regard to the good faith of the people on this project. They 
understand the necessity and the advisability of complying 
with the proper requirements of the Government and are will- 
ing to pay all that they owe if they are allowed to do so under 
conditions which they can meet. The report of the board of 
adjustment and review just submitted to Congress will give 
further information from which proper conclusions can be 
reached. 

The Great Northern Railroad is cooperating to bring about 
a more complete settlement of the project, as is shown by the 
following telegram I have received from E. C. Leedy, general 
canine development agent of that railroad. The telegram 
reads: 


During past three years have located in Milk River Valley, Chinook 
division, total 522 people; Malta, 100; Glasgow, 10; principally fami- 
lies of two to six nembers. Hundred and twenty-five cars emigrant 
movables in addition to these settlers. About 100 families of beet 
workers were brought in last spring, considerable number of whom 
will become permanent settlers. About 50 families secured during 
1925 for entire valley. Number was reduced on account unfavor- 
able weather conditions during this three-year period. We moved into 
Cascade 25 families, and about the same number to other irrigation 
projects. Our future plans contemplate an aggressive campaign to 
secure experienced irrigation farmers for all good lands in Milk River 
Valley. We now have sugar-beet factory, which will add tremendously 
to the prestige of this district if cost water is fixed at price which 
settlers can afford to pay. We are confident of bringing about satis- 
factory settlement and development within few years, Haye just 
located this week two experienced irrigation farmers on 320 acres 
irrigated land near Chinook. Good prospects for this year. 


A beet-sugar factory at Chinook was opened for the first time 
this fall and gives added assurance of the success of the proj- 
ect. Three thousand acres were cultivated to beets this past 
year, and 28,850 tons of beets were produced. Nearly 3,000 
tous of sugar were refined. The sugar people have already in 
view sufficient acreage to estimate double that acreage and 
much more than double the production next year. Under all 
of these circumstances, and with the good faith of the people 
indicated, I bespeak for the water users a demonstration of 
equal good faith on the part of the Government in the terms 
of contracts proposed, and venture to express the most sincere 
hope that the delay in the future in consummating these mat- 
ters shall not rest on the Federal Government, as it has to a 
great extent in the past. = 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma amendment, which 
was made merely to gain the floor, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sun River project, Montana: For operation and maintenance, con- 
tinuation of construction, and incidental operations, $59,000: Pro- 
vided, That the unexpended balance of the appropriation of $611,000 
for the fiscal year 1926, made available by the act of March 8, 1926 
(43 Stat. p. 1167), shall remain available for the fiscal year 1927. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LEAVITT: Page 73, line 14, after the 
figures “1927,” strike out the semicolon, insert a colon and the follow- 
ing: “ Provided, That the restrictions carried elsewhere in this act 
upon the use of appropriations for construction purposes upon the Sun 
River and certain other projects shall not be deemed to apply to the 
construction of the Beaver Creek Keservoir.” 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in the general debate I attempted to show that the pro- 
visions on pages 57 and 58 of this bill could not properly be 
made to apply to construction on this project, because the 
State constitution of Montana forbids the State to enter into 


the contract specified in the bill, The constitution of Montana, 
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article 13, section 1, under the heading “ public indebtedness,” 
provides: 

SecTion 1. Neither the State, nor any county, city, town, munici- 
pality, nor other subdivision of the State, shall ever give or loan its 
credit in aid of, or make any donation or grant, by subsidy or other- 
wise, to any individual, association, or corporation, or become a sub- 
scriber to, or a shareholder in, any company or corporation, or a joint 
owner with any person, company, or corporation, except as to such 
ownership as may accrue to the State by operation or provision of 
law. 


Question was raised in the debate by the gentleman from 
Michigan as to whether this provision of the Montana consti- 
tution does forbid the State of Montana entering into such a 
contract prior to the beginning of required construction on the 
Sun River project. In order to secure a confirmation or other- 
wise of my opinion expressed in debate, I sent a telegram to 
the chief justice of Montana. 

I quoted to him the language of the bill, and I asked him 
is any State authority such as the governor authorized with- 
out speciai act of legislature to execute contract for the State 
with the United States whereby Montana shall assume the duty 
and responsibility of promoting the development and settle- 
ment of an irrigation project after completion, the securing, 
selecting, and financing of settlers to enable the purchase of 
livestock, equipment, and supplies, and improvement of the 
lands to render them inhabitable and productive eyen though 
a corporation duly organized for that purpose shall provide 
the funds necessary? That requirement is proposed in ap- 
propriation bill for Sun River construction. My understanding 
is that there is no authority, the State can make such contract 
with Government eyen to undertake responsibility for pro- 
moting these things, because financial responsibility is implied 
even if corporation is formed, and that at any rate no one 
is authorized to make such contract for State without special 
legislative act, thus delaying progress with probability of 
failure in legislature. 

To that yesterday I received this reply from the Hon. Lew L. 
Callaway, chief justice of the Montana Supreme Court: 

(Western Union telegram) 
HELENA, MONT., January 8, 1926. 
Hon. SCOTT LEAVITT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Answering your telegram of today, think your opinions sound. No 
one now has authority to sign contract of that nature in behalf of 
State. In view of constitutional provisions, personally doubt power of 
legislature to authorize anyone to sign such contracts. 

Lew L. CALLAWAY. 


The provision for a contract between my State and the 
United States written into this appropriation bill is not per- 
manent legislation; it will expire, of course, with the fiscal 
year to which it applies. On the other hand, there is the imme- 
diate necessity for construction of the storage reseryoir on 
Beaver Creek to bring water to 80,000 more acres already 
under ditch, on all of which settlement has been partly made, 
as well as to insure a certain supply to the 13,000 acres now 
irrigated throughout the season. 

Last year Congress provided an appropriation for the be- 
ginning of the construction of this reseryoir, leaving time for 
working out the problems in regard to contracts for future 
legislation, writing in such provisions, to be sure, but not mak- 
ing them apply to anything except the laterals, to some 40,000 
new acres to be made irrigable in the future some four years 
by the construction of the reservoir. 

The purpose of my amendment is to again provide for the 
construction of the reservoir at once, and still allows time for 
the working out of the other further problems of construction 
in the form of legislation in the future. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will. 

Mr. ROMJUB. If the Government appropriates the money, 
which it does, the State does not necessarily have anything to 
do with how it is expended, 

Mr. LEAVITT. No. 

Mr. ROMJUB, So the constitution of the State would not 
have any bearing. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It would have a bearing against the State 
entering into a contract with the Government. 

Mr. ROMJUN. They would not have the authority to do 
that. 
Mr. LEAVITT. Under my amendment: it will not be neces- 


sary for the State to enter into any contract with the Goyern- 
ment prior to the construction of the Beaver Creek Reservoir. 

Mr. ROM UR. The State could not enter into a contract, 
and is it necessary for the State to enter into a contract? 
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Mr. LEAVITT. No; it is not under the amendment I offer 
at this time. 

Last year when we made appropriation for the beginning of 
the Beaver Creek Reservoir we provided half a million dollars 
for it. A proviso in the bill was that there should be formed 
an irrigation district under the laws of Montana, which 
should enter into an agreement for repayment to the Govern- 
ment. That was the only requirement. Negotiations have becn 
carried on in good faith to bring about a compliance with the 
terms of that bill. My people haye formed an irrigation dis- 
trict under the Montana State law and they have now a propo- 
sition before the Secretary of the Interior in regard to the 
contract. There is no question whatever in regard to their 
good faith in carrying out all the provisions of the bill. 

I have also, to show the entire good faith on their part, a 
clipping here from the Great Falls Tribune of December 29, 
saying that they have taken the first step toward entering into 
a contract for the disposal of their surplus lands, one of 
the things needed for the success of the project. I repeat 
they have shown their good faith. In this amendment I propose, 
therefore, that no State contracts nor other restrictions set 
forth on pages 67 and 68 of the bill shall now be required before 
beginning the Beaver Creek Dam, and I hope the amendment 
will be accepted by the committee. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, the situation as to the Sun 
River project is different from the situation as to the other pro- 
jects which in this bill have been surrounded with restrictions 
on the expenditure of money appropriated. The Owyhee and 
the Vale and the Baker projects in Oregon and the Kittitas in 
Washington are entirely new projects. The Sun River project 
is in part an old project and in part a new project. There 
is considerable area which has been developed under the old 
project, and there is lack of sufficient water to carry them 
through the growing season and make a profitable develop- 
ment of the project. 

To take care of that situation the Beaver Creek Reservoir 
is proposed in so far as it relates to the whole project. I might 
say that if it had related only to the old project it never 
would have received consideration in connection with these 
restrictions, but the reservoir is to be constructed large enough 
to take care of some 50,000 or 60,000 acres of additional land. 
Those lands are available, adjacent, and of course it is desir- 
able while we are constructing the reservoir, to construct it 
large enough to take care of those other available lands. That 
is practically a new project, it is such a large extension, and 
we desire to have that new project protected by those restric- 
tions, and in the bill of last year the restriction was only 
to that part of the project. 

The amendment which the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Leavitt] offers will have the effect of permitting the construe- 
tion of a reservoir which is urgently needed upon the whole 
project, and will not, however, permit the extension to take in 
the other fifty or sixty thousand acres. Before those exten- 
sions are made there would have to be compliance with the 
conditions here carried. Personally, I believe that the ideas 
which are expressed in the restrictions referred to are of im- 
portance to the old project in large degree. Our responsibility, 
however, does not seem to be as heayy with the old ones that 
have been largely developed as with the new ones, and, as the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr] intimates, progress is 
already being made along lines that will give the old portion 
of the project the benefit of these suggestions, as well as the 
new. For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, the committee has no 
objection to the amendment of the gentleman from Montana, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Lower Yellowstone project, Montana-North Dakota: For operation 
and maintenance, continuation of construction, and incidental opera- 
tions, $72,000: Provided, That not to exceed $65,000 of the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation of $180,000 for the fiscal year 
1926, made available by the act of March 8, 1925 (43 Stat. p. 1167), 
shall remain available for the fiscal year 1927: Provided further, That 
no part of this amount shall be available for maintenance and opera- 
tion after December 31, 1926, unless a contract or contracts in form 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior shall haye been made with 
an irrigation district or with irrigation districts organized under State 
law providing for payment of construction and operation and mainte- 
nance charges by such district or districts. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, this is another project in- 
eluding a number of comparatively new problems, and I ask 
unanimons consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp in 


respect to it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp to the para- 
graph just read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to gain the floor for the purpose of making 
some observations with regard to the lower Yellowstone irri- 
gation project, which will be of value to the House in con- 
sidering this item of the appropriations bill. There is not 
sufficient time under the five-minute rule to discuss all of the 
phases which I would like to enter into. However, I have an 
exhibit in this case which is the best demonstration that the 
future of this project is secure that I could possibly present. 
It is sugar from the factory completed on this project in time 
to handle the sugar beets raised there this last season. The 
factory was completed and put into operation for the first time 
this fall, thus giving an outlet for the most valuable crop which 
can be produced on the irrigated lands of Montana. This year 
6,700 acres of the lower Yellowstone project were planted to 
sugar beets and 62,000 tons of these beets went throngh the 
factory, Next year the acreage will be at least 10,000, and the 
production will increase in even greater percentage. 

I present to you this exhibit as a guaranty of the future, 
as an evidence of a confidence of the great sugar company 
which constructed the factory, and as an argument that the 
Government of the United States should be willing to show the 
same measure of confidence and should be ready to cooperate 
to the fullest possible extent in working with these people to 
solve successfully their problems. 

I was on this project last summer with two members of 
this subcommittee. These gentlemen will recall reference by 
the water users to a contract which had been negotiated and 
into which they were ready to enter. The delay in entering 
into this contract has not been the fault of the water users. 
A tentative draft of it was prepared in the field and was re- 
ceived here in Washington as long ago as February 4, 1925, 
almost a year ago. The Bureau of Reclamation was repre- 
sented by two of its members in the conference at which this 
draft was prepared, so that the people had reason to believe 
that they were dealing directly with the bureau itself. 

The matter hung in abeyance with no decision by the depart- 
ment here until the 23d of October, when the department 
decided not to approve it on grounds which seemed sufficient to 
them. Now, I am not questioning the possibility that a better 
contract might not be prepared or that some future legislation 
might not be passed by this Congress which will be more satis- 
factory to the department. I am, however, raising the question 
here and now that these people have been ready to negotiate 
with the Government aud to enter into such a contract as could 
be approved under existing law, for at least a year, but that 
the negotiations were halted. 

Of course the provision in this present bill that maintenance 
and operation money will not be available after December 31, 
1926, unless a contract or contracts shall have been made with 
an irrigation district or districts will not go into effect until 
after Congress has conyened again, and we will know whether 
failure to reach an agreement or to exercise due diligence is to 
be charged against these people or against the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Secretary. I say this now: That I shall 
watch this situation very carefully and that when I return to 
the second session of this Congress next fall I will know person- 
ally and from my own observation exactly what the situation 
is. I have faith in the intention of this Congress to play fair 
when it is in possession of the facts, and for that reason I have 
raised no point of order against this provision in the bill. 

These people will meet good faith with good faith. We 
sometimes presume to judge the good faith of the water users 
on these irrigation projects by whether or not they have met 
every detail of their agreements, either contract agreements or 
agreements by implication. The people on the projects haye 
the same right to, aml they do, judge the good faith of their 
Government by exactly the same standards. These people like- 
wise will meet every proper obligation, and only ask that the 
terms of the contract to be required shall enable them to do sv 
under conditions which they can reasonably meet. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


North Platte project, Nebraska-Wyoming: For operation and mainte- 
nance, continuation of construction, and incidental operations, $1,800,- 
000: Provided, That no part of this amount shall be available for 
maintenance and operation after December 31, 1926, unless a contract 
or contracts in form approved by the Secretary of the Interior shali 
have been made with an irrigation district or with irrigation districts 
organized under State law providing for payment of construction and 
operation and maintenance charges by such district or districts, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order - 
against that part of the paragraph beginning with the word 
“Provided,” in line 5, page 74, down to and including the word - 
“ districts,” line 12, page 74, the language being as follows: 


Provided, That no part of this amount shall be available for main- 
tenance and operation after December 31, 1926, unless a contract or 
contracts In form approved by the Secretary of the Interior shall have 
been made with an irrigation district or with irrigation districts 
organized under State law providing for payment of construction and 
operaticn and maintenance charges by such district or districts, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state that this pre- 
sents to the Chair an embarrassing question, in view of the fact 
that other paragraphs have been passed in this bill to which 
objection might have been made that legislation was involved 
quite as much and eyen more than this; and further, that in 
the bill which passed last year similar provisions were included 
in very considerable number. The Chair would like to hear dis- 
cussions, however, on this point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, it might be that legislation 
has been allowed to go through in parts of this bill and also 
in other appropriation bills, but that does not change the 
fixed rules of this House regarding points of order when once 
they are made. The fact that gentlemen who represent other 
districts whose projects are limited, as has been done by legis- 
lation in this bill, ought not to preclude me from insist- 
ae 15 the rules of the House in respect to the project in my 

strict, 

I call the attention of the Chair to page 1885 of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 64, part 2, where a point of order 
was made against a provision in the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. There is this coincidence, that the present 
chairman of the subcommittee of the Interior Department 
bill was chairman of the District appropriation bill, against 
which the polnt was made. The provision in that bill, to be 
found on page 1385 of the Recorp for January 16, 1923, was 
as follows: 


For compensation of jurors, $10,000: Provided, That none of the 
money appropriated by this act for the payment of jurors’ fees in any 
of the courts shall be available or used for that purpose unless the 
actnal cost of the trial jury in each case first be ascertained and fixed 
by the court and taxed as part of the costs and judgment rendered 
therefor against the defendant in a criminal case, against whom a 
verdict of guilty has been rendered; nor shall any such money be 
available or used for that purpose until execution has been issued 
and a return of nulla bona thereon has been made by the proper officer. 
Neither shail any of the money appropriated by this act for the pay- 
ment of jurors’ fees be disbursed or used to pay any juror's fees what- 
soever unless the actual cost of the trial jury be ascertained and fixed 
by the court and taxed as costs and judgment rendered therefor against 
tha defendant where either the United States or the District of Colum- 
bia is plaintiff and the defendant is unsuccessful in the suit, How- 
eyer, no person shall be imprisoned because of the nonpayment of the 
aforementioned costs. 


The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair may interrupt, there could 
be no possible question that that provision was subject to the 
point of order, but it may throw light on the discussion of the 
present point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will permit, let 
us make this comparison between the paragraph there and the 
paragraph against which the point is directed now. There the 
paragraph appropriated $10,000 for jurors’ fees, with a condi- 
tion that no part of it should be available “unless” certain 
specific things were done. The provision against which the 
point of order is made in this bill provides that no part of the 
appropriation for operation and maintenance after December 
31, 1926, shall be available unless“ the Secretary of the In- 
terior negotiates contracts meeting his approval with the water 
users for certain purposes. 

Each of these two paragraphs appropriates money with a 
proviso that it shall not be used unless an administrative officer 
does certain things. There are two decisions exactly in point. 

Now, with that explanation, if the Chair will permit, may I 
read from the argument that the preseut majority leader of 
the House [Mr. Trrsoxn] made on that point of order, because 
it seems to me that everything that he said then is applicable 
to the present paragraph. Mr, Timson said: 


The Chair will come to the conclusion, as I have, that this is not 
strictly a limitation, but is legislation couched in the form of a Umita- 
tion. I belleve that legislating upon an appropriation bill is a bad 
way to legislate, and that it ought to be discouraged in every proper 
way. I belleve further that legislation under the guise of a limitation 
is distinctly bad, and therefore that there should always be a strict 
construction of a limitation in order to be sure that it is a limitation 
and not legislation, though couched in the form of a limitation, 
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e The decisions are quite uniform that where it is simply a limita- 
tion, where it simply refers to qualifications that must be possessed 
by the recipient or beneficiary of the appropriation, the point of 
order will not lie. It is also clear on the other side that where the 
language requires additional duties on the part of an official it ts 
legislation and is subject to a point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does not the Secretary of the Interior 
have the right to insist on this contract or contracts without 
specific legislation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, sir. If so, as Mr. TiLsox asks in his 
argument later on, why is it here? The present law is based 
on the condition that the Secretary asks for here. The only 
thing that must be done is that a contract made with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior must be entered into. 
This permits him to require that on every other acre of land 
they must raise green cheese, if he wants to. Mr. TILSON 
quotes from the opinion of Mr. Speaker Cannon, involving a 
point of order similar to this, 

Speaker Cannon says this: 


‘If it does not change the existing law, then it is not necessary. If 
it docs change the existing law, then it is subject to the point of 
order. Much has been said about limitation, and the doctrine of 
limitation is sustained upon the proposition under the rule that, as 
Congress has the power to withhold every appropriation, it may with- 
hold the appropriation upon limitations. Now, that is correct. But 
there is another rule, another phase of that question. If the limita- 
tion, whether it be affirmative or negative, operates to change the law 
or to enact new law in effect, then it is subject to the rule that 
prohibits legislation upon a general appropriation bill; and the Chair, 
in view of the fact that the amendment would impose upon the om- 
cials new duties as to purchasing canal supplies, has no difficulty in 
nrriving at the conclusion that the instructions are subject to the 
point of order for the reasons stated. 


Then Mr. Trison proceeds: 


Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Chair can not find otherwise than 
that in the form of a limitation this language imposes new duties upon 
the court. It certainly makes it impossible for this sum to be dis- 
bursed, or any part of it, until the court has performed certain new 
duties. It would be safe to assume that these duties are new because 
the court Is here required to perform them. If it be otherwise, this 
paragraph would be futile and the committee would not bring it in 
here, because I am sure this great committee would not propose to do 
a futile thing. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir; for a question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is the only objection which the gentleman 
has to the paragraph, or perhaps I should ask, is his theory as 
to the legislative character of the paragraph based on the 
theory that the words “in the form approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior” do give the Secretary some authority that he 
would not otherwise have? 

Mr. SIMMONS. My objection, Mr. Chairman, to this is that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill, legislation that rightly 
should come from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion if there be need for it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say frankly that to my own mind the 
only possible objection to the point of order is in those words, 
I think there can be an argument as to what the provision 
means. I think it might save time to consider an amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not yield to the gentleman further. 
Mr: Tinson goes further. He says: 


Mr. Chairman, what is the effect of this language and of the entire 
proposed paragraph? It is very clear that the House has a perfect 
right to limit an appropriation to any particular class, Also, that it 
may require any qualifications on the part of the beneficiary as a 
prerequisite to receiving it. If the paragraph provided that each per- 
son who receives any portion of this appropriation shall be able to turn 
a back handspring and to read the Koran backward and forward we 
haye, if we so desire, the right to make such a foolish requirement. 
This paragraph, however, does not confine itself to the qualifications of 
jurors or to limiting the payment of money to only those jurors having 
such qualifications, In effect, the court is here required to do a con- 
siderable number of important things that at the present time it is not 
required to do. It is evident that it is not now required to do them, 
because if it-were there would be no excuse for bringing in this provi- 
sion. Therefore, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that in construing this 


matter the Chair should take into consideration, as Mr, Speaker 
Cannon says, “ what is the effect" of the proposed language. Consid- 
ering it from this standpoint, it seems to me that the Chair will be 
constrained to come to the conclusion that the effect of this language 
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and the Inevitable effect will be to Impose additional duties upon 
officials, and therefore “in effect“ it changes existing law. 


That same argument applies here. If it does not change 
existing law, why is it here? If it imposes additional duties 
and obligations upon the Secretary of the Interior that he does 
not now have, to that extent it changes existing law. And may 
I say right here that it has been stated on the floor and outside 
of it that the Secretary of the Interior is not now required by 
law to act unless he himself sees fit. 

A letter from the Commissioner of Reclamation was inserted 
in the Record yesterday claiming that the Secretary could 
act or not as he wanted to under the act of December 5, 1924. 

Now, Mr. Tirson goes on in this manner, and I can not bring 
more clearly to the attention of the Chair what I have in mind 
than by reading what Mr. TS Ox said: 

Mr. Chairman, just one additional statement which will sum up 
what I have said and which I believe will be helpful to the Chair, and 
possibly to future chairmen, in deciding questions of limitation upon 
an appropriation bill. The crux of the question is whether the pro- 
posed language is legislation. In determining this question the status 
quo, or existing law, is the starting point. What are the powers 
conferred or the duties imposed by existing law? ‘his being deter- 
mined, does the proposed language curtail, extend, modify, or change 
in any respect these powers or duties? Are new duties created or 
imposed by it? Are additional powers conferred by it? Are powers 
already granted by existing law taken away? If any one of these 
questions must be answered in the affirmative it follows that the pro- 
posed language is legislation, for it is only by legislation that any of 
these results can be accomplished. Properly applying this standard 
to the case now pending the Chair can not in my judgment come to 
any other conclusion than that the effect of the proviso in the bill 
is to legislate, and therefore is subject to a point of order, 


The Chairman at that time was Mr. Hicks, until recently the 
Alien Property Custodian. I would like to read a part of his 
opinion in deciding that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is familiar with that decision 
so it is hardly necessary to read it. However, the Chair does 
not desire to restrict the gentleman from Nebraska and he 
may read what he desires. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I may, I will eliminate part of what 1 
had intended to read. Mr, Hicks said: 


Under our rules the Committee on Appropriations can consider oniy 
questions of appropriations, the subjects of legislation and authoriza- 
tion being confined to the jurisdiction of standing committees con- 
stituted for that very purpose and equipped with facilities to conduct 
investigations. Feeling that each committee should be held strictly 
to the consideration of its own particular work, the Chair is of the 
opinion that too much latitude has been given in the employment of 
limitations, and that the practice of resorting to this method of 
securing, in an indirect way, legislation on appropriation bills, has 
been abused and extended beyond the intention of the rule. The 
Chair is therefore constrained to take the view that we shouid 
restrict rather than enlarge, limit rather than expand, the powers of 
the Appropriations Committee in placing legislation upon appropria- 
tion bills. 4 

Since Congress has the right to appropriate, Congress has the right 
to refuse to appropriate, even though the appropriation is authorized, 
and this may be done in two ways: First, by not appropriating for a 
certain purpose at all; and, second, by denying the use of a part of 
an appropriation for a certain purpose. 


Now, he asked: 


Does the language merely deny the use of the appropriation or does 
it go further and require the employment of red-headed men? If ex- 
isting Jaw does not authorize the employment of red-headed men or 
expressly probibits the employment of red-headed men, the language 
clearly becomes not a limitation but becomes legislation making an 
appropriation for an unauthorized purpose, and in addition proposes 
legislation permitting the employment of red-headed men contrary to 
existing law. 


Then he says: 


In viewing propositions of a legislative character the Chair feels 
we should look to the substance and not to the form in which it is 
presented. In the case before us what does the proviso propose? Does 
it impose a simple restriction on the expenditure of funds? No. 


And that is the case here. 


Does it stipulate that the use of the funds are conditional upon the 
possession by the recipients of certain qualifications or distinctions? 
No. It goes much further, for by the use of the words “until” and 
unless in connection with certain things to- be done, it implies—yes, 
asserts—that these activities must be undertaken before the appropria- 
tion becomes avallable. 
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And here, by the use of the word “unless,” they say that 
certain other things must be done by the Secretary before the 
appropriation is available. J 


This is a direction to officers and imposes new duties upon them 
which is repugnant to our practice. By requiring the court to per- 
form functions, which are not now required, it clearly implies a 
change of law, otherwise it would be futile to suggest it. This is 
legislation under the guise of a limitation which is contrary to our 
procedure, 


Now, he lays down this proposition: 


As a general proposition the Chair feels that whenever a limita- 
tion is accompanied by the words “ unless,” “ except,” “until,” “ if,” 
“however,” there is ground to view the so-called limitation with 
suspicion, and in case of doubt as to its ultimate effect the doubt 
should be resolved on the conservative side. By doing so, appropria- 
tion bills will be relieved of much of the legislation which is being 
constantly grafted upon them and a check given a practice, which 
seems to the Chair both unwise and in violation of the spirit as 
well as the substance of our rules, 


Then he asks a set of questions: 


Does the limitation apply solely to the appropriation under con- 
sideration? 

Does it operate beyond the fiscal year for which the appropria- 
tion is made? 

Is the limitation accompanied or coupled with a phrase applying 
to official functions, and, if so, does the phrase give affirmative direc- 
tions in fact or in effect, although not in form? 

Is it accompanied by a phrase which might be construed to impose 
additional duties or permit an official to assume an intent to change 
existing law? 

Does the limitation curtail or extend, modify, or alter existing 
powers, or duties, or terminate old or confer new ones? If it does, 
then it must be conceded that legislation is involved, for without 
legislation these results could not be accomplished. 


Let us see what this proviso does. It sets aside a sum of 
money for several items; then it says that that part of it for 
operation and maintenance can not be used unless the Secre- 
tary of the Interior enters into contracts calling for an afirma- 
tive act in form to be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
There is unlimited power in that, whereas by existing law he 
is required to meet certain conditions and obligations which 
have been made with an irrigation district or irrigation dis- 
tricts. The act does not say who is going to sign these con- 
tracts. I would suggest this, Mr. Chairman, that on the North 
Platte project it calls for a form of contract with a corpora- 
tion that does not now exist on the part of the water users. 
This calls for affirmative acts on the part of the Secretary and 
involves discretion and administrative duties and acts before 
this money is appropriated. So that clearly it is within the 
provisions of the rules I have laid down, and under such cir- 
cumstances the then chairman, Mr. Hicks, sustained the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the present 
form of this proposed section does seem to be subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr: CRAMTON. If the Chair will permit, the gentleman 
from Nebraska started out with the theory that this limita- 
tion was on all fours with the District of Columbia case he 
cites. Starting with that assumption, he states that a point 
of order would lie against it; but he has entirely overlooked 
the very important distinction to this effect, that the limita- 
tion is in order if it relates to the expenditure of the money 
rather than to the discretion of the official. Now, the para- 
graph before us is clearly to be sustained by that principle, 
as being a limitation only on the expenditure of the money 
rather than a limitation on the authority of an official, unless 
it be the language which I endeavored to call to the gentle- 
man’s attention, the words “in form approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior.” There can be some disagreement as to 
what those words mean, but what was in the mind of the com- 
mittee was simply that a contract, as authorized by existing 
law and in form approved by the Secretary, who has the 
authority to approve it, should be a condition precedent and 
that the money could only be spent on the happening of that 
event. It has not been the intention to confer any authority 
upon the Secretary or to place any restriction upon the Secre- 
tary, except as to spending the money. In the course of the 
rather lengthy discussion of my friend from Nebraska I en- 
deayored to suggest to him that if his opposition to the limita- 
tion was based upon those words it would be agreeable to 
me to eliminate the words, for, to my mind, they are not of 
importance, because it is not sought to give the Secretary 
any greater authority. And even now I would ask consent 
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to modify the paragraph by striking out the words “in form 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior.” I only ask that 
consent to save the time of a ruling by the Chair either way 
and a reoffering of the paragraph in that form. Would the 
gentleman permit that to done? The gentleman would not 
waive any rights. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I must object to that 
change. I do not think it alters the situation a bit when 
once it is done. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not think the gentleman from Ne- 
braska understands what I am now asking. I am asking 
consent to offer this, and theu the gentleman will have any 
rights reserved to make any points of order in its amended 
form the gentleman may desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment as 
proposed by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment proposed by Mr. Cramron: Page 74, line 8, strike out 
“in form approved by the Secretary of the Interior.” 


Mr. SIMMONS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, In order that the parliamentary situation 
may be cleared here, is it agreed that the form in which this 
paragraph has been presented shall be as suggested by the 
gentleman from Michigan, omitting these words? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not agree to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the gentleman from Nebraska is 
willing to agree to that. The gentleman does not lose any of 
his rights. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman can reserve the right to 
make a point of order against it. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I can not agree to that at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman from Nebraska in- 
sists the paragraph shall stand as it is and the gentleman in- 
sists upon his point of order? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is the proviso to which objection is made 
and the Chair, of course, understands the point of order is 
against the proyiso and not the complete paragraph. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, let us take up the paragraph assuming that the 
amendment should be made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, let us make some progress. 
If the gentleman from Nebraska would be willing to save time 
by permitting this change to be made, then we can discuss it 
as amended. If the gentleman does not, of course, we will have 
to go through the machinery of a ruling by the Chair. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding is the Chair has already 
ruled the proviso is out of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; there has been no ruling by the Chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not ruled that, but has 
pretty strongly intimated it. I think the procedure would be 
very much simplified if the suggested amendment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan should be agreed to so that we may dis- 
cuss the proposition with the omission of the words suggested 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Which is striking out the words “in form 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior” in line 8. That is 
the gentleman’s proposal? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will consent to that and make a point of 
order against the proviso then as amended. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the elimination of 
1 words? If not, the paragraph stands in its modified 
‘orm. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, Mr. Chairman, directing my remarks 
against the paragraph as amended, may I call this fact to the 
attention of the Chair? The present law calls for the Secre- 
tary to execute certain contracts upon the request of the water 
users. In other words, the Secretary can not compel and can 
not do the things that this paragraph as it now stands calls for 
him to do without the consent of a third party. That is not 
here, The present law directs the Secretary to enter into con- 
tracts with water users’ associations, and that is not here. 
There are a number of things that the act of December 5, 1924, 
calls for the Secretary to do; limitations that are placed on 
his power; conditions which must be written into contracts, 
and things of that kind which this paragraph does not include. 

If the present law requires him to do this, then why is the 
proviso here? If he is bound to do this under the law, may I 
ask the Secretary why he has not acted during the 13 
months since the 5th of January, 1924, when this power was 
given him? 

Mr. Mann—and this you will find in Hinds’ Precedents 
8930—made a point of order against a legislative provision that 
was existing law, word for word, including punctuation, pro- 
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visos, and everything, with one exception, they had written in 
the word “hereafter,” which was not in the existing law, and 
there the Chair sustained the point of order on the ground 
they were amending existing law. 

Nobody contends that this proviso is an attempt on the part 
of anybody to write into this bill existing law. That is not 
contended. Then why the proviso? If, as Mr, Tmsown said, if 
as Mr. Hicks said, this is the present law, then why is it here? 

The Chair must take cognizance of the fact that the present 
law, which is the act of December 5, 1924, is-a law which, 
typed in single space, covers some four or fiye pages of manu- 
script. Here in some six lines is what is supposed to be the 
present law. There is no question, I think, Mr. Chairman, if we 
follow the Tilson argument and the Hicks ruling, but that the 
paragraph now as amended is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I only have this to say as to 
the paragraph as it now stands. It expresses what was the in- 
tention of the committee. It does not confer any new authority 
upon the department or any official of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In just a moment. It does not confer any 
new authority, It imposes no restriction upon his action. 
It only restricts the spending of the money until a certain 
event happens. If it made it any better, either before the 
point of order is disposed of or afterwards, to put in there 
“as authorized by existing law,” that is agreeable to the 
committee, = 

What we want is that the project shall not continue to be 
operated after the first of January next unless in the mean- 
time there is a contract for the return of the money, and 
we are not specifying what the contract shall be. The general 
provisions of law would govern that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Chair will bear with me, the gentle- 
man from Michigan says the condition is that this money is 
not available until certain events happen. That clearly is 
not a limitation under the rule. It is not a limitation as to 
the class of qualifications with respect to the appropriation. 
That is the rule. It is not until the happening of an event 
which is bound to occur—it is the discretionary act on the 
part of the Secretary in carrying out a contract. Might I sug- 
gest that the Interior Department now has contracts with three 
out of the four divisions for which this appropriation is made 
and it can not apply to all of the operations and maintenance 
under existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been a wide discrepancy in the 
interpretation of the so-called rule of limitation. In the opin- 
ion of the Chair there has been too great a degree of refinement 
in some of these rulings. It is his thought that the rule was 
intended to secure substantial limitations on the expenditure of 
money. In case an executive discretion is given by a so-called 
limitation it is outside of the rule and clearly would not be 
authorized. But if the limitation or condition provides that on 
the happening of certain events an appropriation shall become 
effective, or on compliance with certain conditions precedent in 
conformity with the law, it is not legislation, but a proper re- 
striction. It does not seem to the Chair that the condition as 
modified makes the paragraph subject to the point of order. 

Mr, SIMMONS. If the Chair will pardon me, this paragraph 
does not require that he enter into contracts under existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not agree with the gentle- 
man; he thinks it would have been more clear if the paragraph 
stated that the contracts were to be made in accordance with 
existing law. It can not be said that the provision would be 
invalid because the discretion may be or may uot be exercised. 

The Chair is very much strengthened in the opinion because 
these limitations or conditions have become a part of the whole 
system of legislation in provisions appropriating for reclama- 
tion. Proyisions similar to this have been inserted in appro- 
priation bills withont any objection whatever. We have 
already adopted a considerable number in this bill. The last 
bill had a multiplicity of provisions of a similar character, 
The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out that 
part of the paragraph beginning with the word “ Provided,” in 
line 5, down to the word “ district,” in line 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Améndment offered by Mr. Siustoxs: Page 74, line 5, at the begin- 
ning of the word “ Provided,” strike out the remainder of the para- 
graph. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 10 minutes, Is there objection? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman is yielded that time, will 
he require further time? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will try to get through in that time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. With the understanding, Mr. Chairman, 
7 5 the gentleman will not require longer time, I will not 
object. y - 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of thë 
House, you probably have sensed something of what this con- 
trovery is about, in what has been said on the point of order 
just overruled by the Chair, The North Platte project in 
Nebraska and Wyoming was one of the first» reclamation proj- 
ects authorized and constructed, The interstate project was 
the first division constructed. That division, and that divi- 
sion alone, is the only one that is in serious controversy with 
the Interior Department at the present time, There are three 
other divisions—the Goshen Hole, Fort Laramie division, 
Nebraska, and the Northport division in Nebraska that have 
existing contracts with the Interior Department. 

Now, get in mind that there are four divisions of settlers 
under the North Platte project, and this provision is aimed at 
one of the four. 

What does it do? It appropriates for the operation and 
maintenance of the entire system. It appropriates for the 
carrying of the water for all the people under that project, 
and then it says to these three you must force the people of 
the interstate division to bow down to the will of the Secretary 
of the Interior or we will shut off your water. Here is a 
club, It is a plain word, but I must use it. It is a provision 
to blackjack the settlers on the interstate division over the 
shoulders of the other three divisions to accept the dictates of 
the Secretary of the Interior. What does it do? 

The Government of the United States now has contracts 
with the settlers on the Northport unit, with the settlers on 
the Fort Laramie unit, and with the settlers on the Goshen 
division, to deliver them water. Those people are keeping their 
contracts, and yet here is a proviso where the Congress is 
asked to break the contracts with those settlers, unless a 
fourth group of settlers come in and accept the terms and 
interpretations of the law as laid down by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Twenty or thirty per cent of the people who are 
on the interstate division have paid the Government every dol- 
lar that they owe under the existing contracts. They have met 
their obligations, and yet the Committee on Appropriations 
comes in and says that we are going to break the Government's 
contracts with those settlers who are keeping them unless the 
settlers who are not keeping them pay according to the inter- 
pretation of the law by the Secretary of the Interior. This 
is not a provision to keep water from the men who are not 
meeting their obligations. It is not a provision to say to the 
settler who is not now able to meet his contracts, it does not 
say, “We will not spend any more money for you; it does not 
pay.” It is a provision that shuts off the water from every set- 
tler on 200,000 acres of land, unless the settlers on some 22,000 
acres of land are forced into submission. That is what the in- 
tention of it is and that is what it does. 

Mr, MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SIMMONS. I can not now, as I have been cut down to 
10 minutes. We have in this House a Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation for legislative purposes, a committee that is 
supposed to study these things. The Congress has elected 
them. They are men who are assumed to have—and who do 
have—enough intelligence and understanding of what the law 
is, men who are assumed to be honest enough and fair enongh 
to the United States, and who are to protect the Government 
in these matters. Has that committee been asked to legislate, 
have they been asked to construe or consider this law? Abso- 
lutely not. There is not a word of testimony on this para- 
graph in the hearings. Nobody knows where the paragraph 
came from nor where it is going. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEGG, What method does the Government have of pro- 
ceeding against a man who will not pay other than this? 

Mr. SIMMONS. On the interstate division they have a right 
to foreclose their liens and to shut off the water at the present 
time against the settler who is not paying. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman is stating the case accurately, 
why do they not do that instead of punishing the people who 
are paying, as the gentleman says? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Simply because the present law tells the 
Secretary to enter into new contracts to give those men who 
are delinquent a chance to pay up, and the Secretary of the 
Interior has refused to act under the present law. This is a 
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club held over all of the divisions on the North Platte project 
to force the delinquent men to meet their obligations. In other 
words, here are these farmers on, roughly, 200,000 acres of land, 
who will not get a drop of water for the season of 1927, when 
they are under contract with the Government to get that water, 
and where the Government has agreed to deliver it, and where 
they are meeting their obligations. This provision says to 
those men that unless they can go over into the interstate divi- 
sion and force those people to take the contract that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior writes the water shall be shut off on the 
whole project. 

Mr. BEGG. Let me ask the gentleman another question. 
Suppose we refuse to appropriate the money; even then under 
what right can we turn off the water or refuse to turn it on to 
those men who have complied with their contracts? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think there is any right. 

Mr. BEGG. Is not the Government liable for damages to the 
man who has met his contract? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume so, and there are men on every 
part of this project who are meeting their obligations down to 
the last penny, but those people will be brought under the pro- 
visions of this law and deprived of water if it goes through. 
I have stated that we have a committee of the House to con- 
sider the question of legislation. This provision reads as 
follows: 


Provided, That no part of this amount shall be available for mainte- 
nance and operation after December 31, 1926, unless a contract or con- 
tracts shall have been made with an irrigation district, or with irriga- 
tion districts, organized under State law, providing for payment of con- 
struction and operation and maintenance charges by such district or 
districts, 


What does that do? With whom is the contract to be entered 
into? There is not one word in this provision about that. It 
just says that the Secretary shall enter into a contract. No 
second party is named; no conditions of the contract are 
specified. 

He is not even required to contract under the limitations of 
the present law. What is he going to put in the contract? 
How much construction; how much operation and mainte- 
nance? They are not asking you to limit the contract to carry 
back to the Government the money appropriated by this bill. 
There is now pending before the Congress a report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior asking you to set aside some of the 
charges that Congress now makes mandatory. That report has 
gone to the legislative committee of this House, and now along 
comes the Appropriations Committee and tells the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, of which the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. SmirH] is chairman, that they shall require the 
Secretary to enforce the payment of every dollar. That report 
shows that there are $227,000 charged against the people in 
this project for errors and mistakes of the Reclamation Sery- 
ice that ought not to be collected; that over $2,500,000 is a 
probable loss caused by the reclamation of unproductive lands. 
Here comes the Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee 
handling this bill, without a hearing, without any investiga- 
tion that the Congress has available, and asks the Congress to 
order those people to pay every dollar of it. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Murry] asked me to yield 
to him a moment ago. I shall be very glad to yield to him now. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bros] asked 
the gentleman if the settlers who had paid their share would 
not have a claim for damages against the Government. Where 
would the gentleman send them—to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. SIMMONS. They would come and plead to Congress for 
the next 50 years probably. That is the only action they have. 

Mr. VAILE. And in every case they would have to get a 
bill through this House by unanimous consent allowing them 
to go to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and I assume that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CRAMTON] would have to give unanimous con- 
sent, which makes it decidedly doubtful if they should get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired, 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sim- 
mons] presents his view of it. His view is entirely different 
from that of the Department of the Interior, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Commissioner of Reclamation. Gentlemen 
who are interested if they will read the statement by Doctor 
Mead, which I inserted in my remarks yesterday, and which 
appeared on page 1712 will find that there is a great deal of 
disagreement between the gentleman from Nebraska and Doctor 
Mead as to this whole situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Let me make my statement; then I will 
yield later. 

The purpose of this is not for any new legislation. It simply 
provides that we are willing to go ahead another year of oper- 
ating this and take our chances of getting our money back; 
but after that year we want to serve notice now, so as not 
to take them by surprise a year from now, that after one more 
year there must be a definite business basis established. Doctor 
Mead says: 


As far as the North Platte project is concerned, the United Statea 
has been looked upon and used as a credit agency. The arrears of 
payments are so large as to be a menace to its solvency. The amounts 
uncollected for construction and operation and maintenance assess- 
ments aggregate the huge total of $1,931,690, and the payments 
which became due in December, 1925, will increase this sum to more 
than two and one-half million dollars. 

As of November 30, 1925, the amounts uncollected for the five- 
year perlod 1920-1924 were $574,251 for operation.and maintenance 
charges and $1,254,986 for construction charges, or a total of 
$1,829,237. 


The interstate division is the one that the United States 
is endeavoring to negotiate a contract with; and bear in mind 
one division can not hold back another. Each division must 
be contracted with and most of the divisions can take care of 
themselves. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The language to be put into the act says 
no money shall be paid for operation on all four divisions. 
Now, you say all four divisions must comply with the law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That can be taken care of. Furthermore, 
Congress will be in session next December, and there is no 
operation on this project from December until May; and if 
there should arise such a situation as the gentleman speaks 
of, Congress can very easily take care of it next December 
and would do so. 

Now permit me to complete what Doctor Mead says: 


The interstate division, which is the one with which the United 
States Is endeavoring to negotiate a contract, has failed to pay the 
United States $1,682,567 for construction charges and operation and 
nraintenance expenses. 

Relief was granted this project under the act of May 9, 1924 (43 
Stat. 116), amounting to $751,044 on construction charges anil 
$455,872 on operation and maintenance, or a total of $1,206,916, 
which is the largest amount of relief granted any project under that 
act, 


Here is the trouble between the interstate division and the 
Government: They will make a contract if they can make the 
contract just as they want it. One reason why the Secretary 
has been reluctant to make just their kind of a contract is 
probably because of a provision to the effect that under certain 
conditions in the making of such a contract the right is given 
to postpone past due operation and maintenance charges and 
turn them into the construction account. Now, when the con- 
struction account is handled on the 5 per cent basis—that is, 
5 per cent of the gross production each year—that is going to 
carry it on the North Platte 50 or 75 years before the construc- 
tion charges are paid; and then if you will turn into the con- 
struction account the past-due maintenance charges, we extend 
the time for repayment of those charges from 50 to 75 years. 
The gentleman from Nebraska and his people ought not to 
expect that operation and maintenance charges should ba 
deferred that long. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I have two minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMPTON. He ought not to ask that the operation and 
maintenance charges should be deferred that long. They 
should be paid each year as we go along. We should not be 
burdened with unpaid charges of that kind. They ought not 
to ask that these charges which ought to be paid every year 
shall in some way be extended 75 years into the future. That 
is not fair to the Government and not fair to the reclamation 
fund. The department charged with the administration of the 
law and which is familiar with all the details recommends this 
paragraph. I hope the committee will sustain the provision 
and vote down the amendment. 

As I said before, the money is available until next January, 
and there will be this coming summer for negotiation and 
Congress will be in session next winter from December to 
March. There is no occasion for operation on that project at 
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that season, and Congress will have full opportunity to take 
any action that may be presented, I am sure, ably by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. We simply serve notice on them that 
reclamation is finally to be put on a business basis by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and that they have to figure on paying 
the bills. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. Í 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just this: 
They say that we are asking that this law be interpreted as we 
see fit. What the people on my project ask is that the law be 
enforced as the Congress said it should be enforced, and my 
people haye indicated that they are going into the courts te 
determine that interpretation so that there can be no question. 

Now, what is this proposal? What chance have they between 
now and the 31st of December of this year to litigate this law, 
the act of December, 1924, to a conclusion? ‘This shuts the 
people on the interstate division on the North Platte project 
out of court and denies those people their rights to appeal to 
the courts, If this goes through, the Government stands a 
beautiful chance of losing $14,000,000 on the North Platte 
project, for an abandoned project on which water has been 
shut off is not worth one continental red cent. 

That is the proposal, The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] says he is not informed as to some things. I admit 
that he is not. I wish that he were. He says there is no 
operation on this project from December to May. How about 
the force of employees, engineers, superintendents, people who 
go through year after year serving there the people on the 
project? 

Shall we fire all of that force on the 81st of December, 1926, 
and try to build up a new force in May of 1927? When are we 
going to repair our ditch? When are we going to make im- 
provements and replacements? Those must be made during 
the winter months, when the ditch is not being operated with 
running water. There are on this project three great storage 
lakes The water in those storage lakes runs into them, under 
the operation and maintenance forees, during the months of 
December, January, February, March, and April, and the sur- 
plus-water period is the time when we fill our storage lakes. 
They now propose to shut our headgates on the 31st of Decem- 
ber. The lakes which store the water for those people will be 
shut off, and they will come in to the season of 1927 without 
any water. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, of course, the gentleman is 
assuming that which I am not assuming. He is assuming that 
his people will not in the year to come make a contract provid- 
ing for the meeting of their obligations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I am assuming this: That 
Congress is not willing to break the contract of the Government 
with the people on that project. I am assuming that Congress 
is not willing to shut off and shut out of the courts of the 
United States the people on that project if they want to liti- 
gate this matter. 

Now, reference has been made to these charges. I ask gen- 
tlemen in the House to read section (1) of the act, which pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Interior shall set over these 
charges, and yet he says he is not going to follow the law. 
This leaves the people on that project absolutely at the mercy 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. The question is on the adoption of the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment, 

The amendment was again read by the Clerk. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cramton) there were—ayes 29, noes 29. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Smrsons] and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 44, noes 53. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, in line 7, page 74, I move 
to strike out the figures “1926” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ 1927.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the language in question would not be in order, as the 
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bill is only for use up until June 30, 1926, and has nothing to 
do with the period after that. 

Mr, SIMMONS. If that is true, then the paragraph is out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is to strike out the figures 
“1926” and insert “1927.” What is the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. CRAMTON, That the bill is for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1927, and the gentleman's amendment proposes to deal 
with something in December, 1927, which is after the period 
covered by the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Chair pleases, the purpose of this 
amendment is to give my people a reasonable chance to litigate 
this matter in the Federal court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair meant on the point of order. 
If the gentleman from Nebraska does not desire to be heard 
on the point of order, the Chair sustains the point of order 
in view of the date being later than the time for which the 
appropriation is made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 
I move to strike out “December 31, 1926,” and insert in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1927.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraskä offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SIMMONS: Page 74, line 7, strike out 
December 31, 1926,“ and insert in lien thereof “June 30, 1927.“ 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on that that the committee has just refused to take that same 
position. The effect of the former amendment offered by the 
gentleman was to make the fund available until the 80th of 
June, 1927, The present amendment is expressly that in terms 
and, as just stated, accomplishes exactly the same thing in a 
different way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska moved to 
extend the time to December 31, 1927. To that the gentleman 
from Michigan raised the point of order that that would in- 
clude a date after the period for which the appropriation is 
made. Conforming to the objection made by the gentleman 
from Michigan, the gentleman from Nebraska now moves that 
the date of June 30, 1927, which is within the time covered by 
the appropriation bill, be inserted. The Chair does not see 
5 8 ee could be objection to that, and overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I shall not take additional 
time of the House, but this amendment will give my people 
upon the interstate division of the North Platte project six 
months additional time within which to negotiate this contract. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I only want to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is identically the same thing the committee has just voted 
down, and I trust the committee will do so again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Smumons) there were—ayes 25, noes 44. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Belle Fourche project, South Dakota: For acquisition of title to 
lands within the limits.of the Belle Fourehe project by purchase of 
prior incumbrances, including tax titles, or in any other way that may 
be found feasible, by the Secretary of the Interior whenever in his 
judgment it is necessary or advisable to do so in order to protect the 
investment of the United States or to secure the proper development of 
project lands, $65,000: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to appraise the buildings, machinery, equipment, and all other 
property of whatsoever nature or kind appertaining to the Belle Fourche 
project, and to lease or to sell the same at public or private sale, on 
such terms and in such manner as he may deem for the best interests 
of the Government, reserving the right to reject any and all bids. 
The proceeds from such lease or sale shall be paid into the reclamation 
fund, 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, to this paragraph I 
make the point of order that it is legislation upon an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will re- 
serve his point of order for a moment or two 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is no question about the validity of 
the point of order reserved by the gentleman from South 
Dakota. The provision does carry legislation. 

The situation upon this project is critical and demands the 
yery best efforts of the Government and the people upon the 
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project and all interested in a proper development to bring about 
better conditions. It is so critical that it appeared to the com- 
mittee that even action as drastic as this proposed was desirable. 
The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] urges in 
his various conversations with me that it is not fair to take 
action as drastic as this without longer notice, and I under- 
stand that general legislation that would give the department 
the necessary authority to act along these lines in such cases, 
after it may be necessary, is likely to receive consideration 
and would not entirely have the opposition of the gentleman 
from South Dakota; but in any event I concede that the point 
of order is well taken. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a 
few words with reference to the matter inyolyed in the para- 
graph against which I haye made a point of order. I concede 
that something must be done upon the Belle Fourche irriga- 
tion project in the way of permitting the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to get possession of abandoned lands for the purpose of 
resettling the project. However, I have been in consultation 
with Commissioner Mead upon this matter. A tentative bill 
has already been drafted and is now in process of being per- 
fected with a view to having it introduced in the proper -way 
so that it may be considered by the Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid Lands. I haye talked with the chairman of that com- 
mittee, and he has promised early hearings so this matter 
can be disposed of in the regular way. Opportunity will be 
given for all interested to be heard. But for that I should have 
no particular objection to the first section of this paragraph; 
but in view of the possibility of further legislation along 
proper lines, and particularly in view of the last portion of the 
paragraph, I must insist upon my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point, then, is directed toward the 
whole paragraph from line 12, page 79, down to and including 
line 2 on page 80? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Cramton: Page 79, after line 11, insert: 
“Belle Fourche project, South Dakota: For operation and mainte 
nance until December 30, 1926, 840,000.“ 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a memorandum 
froin the Commissioner of Reclamation with reference to the 
necessary amount to carry on the project for the period named. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Borrau or RECLAMATION, 
Washington, January 7, 1926, 
Memorandum for Mr, Cramton. 

Replying to your telephone inquiry about the operation and mainte- 
nance of the Belle Fourche project for the first half of the fiscal year 
1927—that is, from July 1 to December 31, 1926: 

The estimated cost for the 1927 fiscal year is $65,000, which is the 
appropriation requested. On account of the climatic conditions and 
inability to do maintenance work before the sequirement for water in 
the spring, more than one-half of the fiscal year’s cost is generally 
incurred from July 1 to December 31. The cost during the present 
fiscal year from July 1 to November 30 has been $36,762, and to 
December 31 will probably reach 840,000. 

It is recommended that $40,000 be requested for the first half of the 
1927 fiscal year. 

Etwoop Mean, Commissioner. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Further, I want to suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
the committee should understand what is most to be. desired 
is to have action, if it is going to work out this project to a 
successful basis. What is proposed here and what is desired 
is that where settlers are on a project who can not succeed or 
will not, for one reason or another, there ought to be some way 
for the Government to acquire title to the land and let some- 
body go on the project who can make a success of it. I had 
always supposed the Government had a first Hien to protect its 
expenditures, but it develops in some of the States that they 
do not have the first lien, but other liens come in ahead of the 
Government, and if the Government desires to acquire the title 
in order to protect itself it has to go further and acquire these 
prior liens. Let us see what will happen if something like this 
is done. We should proceed in a businesslike way, not with 
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too much harshness, except where it is necessary, and it will 
help immensely in the West if it can be understood that the 
Government is going to proceed in that direction when it is 
necessary. 

The general agricultural development agent of one of the 
greatest railroad companies in the West wrote a letter on Jan- 
uary 6, 1926, to the Director of Reclamation Economics, Mr. 
George Kreutzer, in which, referring to one of the projects in 
the West, he said: 


I am very much in favor of the bill which provides for an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 for acquiring title to lands which are delinquent on 
their water charges. 

If this bill is passed and improved farms in the project in question 
can be offered to settlers at a reasonable price and on the terms pro- 
vided in this bill, we can guarantee to provide satisfactory settlers for 
every farm tributary to our line within one year, 


This is a statement from a man in a position to know, and it 
illustrates some of the possibilities of what can be done if we 
will once get away from politics and sentiment and do business 
in a businesslike way. 

I appreciate the interest of the gentleman from South Dakota 
in the welfare of his district and in this project, and I appre- 
ciate the force of the point of order which he made and the pro- 
priety of it and the necessity of not proceeding too rapidly; but 
I hope that the amendment in question may be adopted which 
gives them a year to work the thing out, and then Congress will 
be in session and in a year from now can do whatever is nec- 
essary. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I understand the amendment proposed 
provides for $40,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Am I correct in the assumption that 
there is now $30,000 available from the present appropriation so 


that that would give a total of $70,000? 


Mr. CRAMTON. It is something like that. In the letter 
that I have sent to the desk it is stated there is enough in the 
current appropriation to carry them to the 30th of June, and 
this $40,000 is $4,000 more than they are spending in that same 
period of the year. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I want unanimous con- 
sent to proceed on the amendment for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, while I do not want to 
be put in the position of opposing this amendment, because I 
feel that it is the best that we can get at the present time, I 
am not in favor of the provision limiting the appropriation for 
the Belle Fourche project to 1926 for very much the same reason 
as that advanced by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Srm- 
MONS] in support of his motion to strike out the limitation to 
the paragraph carrying the appropriation for the North Platte 
project. It is evident from the vote of the House on that mo- 
tion that a motion to strike out a like provision on the amend- 
ment just offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAu- 
TON] would meet with a similar fate. 

The reclamation project in my district is in a most critical 
situation. Without this amendment it can not operate next 
year. Those who so far have made payments and kept them 
up would be shut off entirely from water and have their entire 
investment destroyed and farms ruined. Not only that, but it 
would destroy the investment of the Government in the project. 
If the irrigation projects are to be saved they must be kept 
as going institutions. I agree that there must be some reform, 
that authority must be given to the Secretary of the Interior 
to get possession of abandoned lands and to settle them. We 
have no provision of law under which that can be done in my 
district, or for that matter in any other district so far as I 
am aware. I hope that before the end of this session some 
proper legislation will be passed, and that the law will be lib- 
eralized in the matter of payment, not only as to this project 
but as to other districts similarly situated, so that the settlers 
will feel that there is some chance for them to work out from 
under the terrible load that they are carrying. 

A situation has developed upon the Belle Fourche project 
where the settlers can not pay the assessments. There must be 
a longer period in which to make the payments. New contracts 
must be entered into with the district along lines which will 
make the settlers feel that they can work out without undue 
hardship. Unless that is done there is little chance for this 
district nor for several others in the middle West to continue 
to exist. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; I yield. 
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Mr. SMITH. Will not the provisions under the act of Decem- 
ber 25, 1924, take care of the situation? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. We can not take advantage of that 
law without taking over the entire operation and maintenance 
of the district. We have no way of financing under the condi- 
tions sought to be imposed by the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The provision recommended by the com- 
mittee, which has been stricken out on the point of order, 
would haye permitted your district to be taken care of. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not know as to that; I have not 
had time to examine it sufficiently. Certainly it is not in the 
form which I hope it will finally take. 

Mr. SMITH. Have the settlers on the gentleman's project 
taken any action as to the advisability of forming an irriga- 
tion district? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They have formed an irrigation district, 
but they have not been able to get a contract under the act 
of December 25, 1924, and that in part explains why the 1924 
payments have not been made. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of having the matter cleared up relative 
to the lien the Government has on these lands. During the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, during which time I was a member of 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, a number of 
Government officials connected with the Interior Department 
came before that committee and at that time stated that the 
Government did have a first lien on these lands, and further 
stated that in order to provide that additional loans might be 
made to the settlers an amendment was necessary to the pres- 
ent law. We have heard this morning from the chairman of 
this committee that in certain States possession could not be 
had by the Government of these lands on account of State 
laws. 

. WILILAAMSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. My understanding is that the moment 
a reclamation project organizes as an irrigation district and 
assumes responsibility for the payment of all debts and 
charges, the Government loses its lien against the individual 
tracts and must look to the irrigation districts as a whole for 
payment. That is the reason why the Government can not 
proceed in my district or any other so organized against the 
individual tracts. 

Mr. ARENTZ. According to that, if a man wanted to borrow 
money from the bank, he would get a second mortgage? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; so far as any Government lien 
is concerned, 

Mr. ARENTZ. Can he obtain money under those circum- 
stances? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The purpose of the settlers in organ- 
izing our project into an irrigation district was largely to 
enable them to secure loans on their lands, because they could 
not ure loans as long as the Government had liens against 
the individual tracts, but by making the new arrangement 
whereby the irrigation district as such contracted to assume 
all indebtedness and pay all charges, the Government liens 
were discharged, As a matter of fact, we were never able to 
get the loans anyway, but that was the purpose of entering 
into the contract. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that one of 
the first things the Committee on the Irrigation of Arid Lands 
should do would be to amend the law so that the settlers on 
these projects, regardless of the lien to the Government, could 
proceed to safeguard their loans for dairy herds and things 
of that sort, which they can not do at the present time, ac- 
cording to the understanding that I haye from the statement 
of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WIILIAtSON JI. It 
seems to me that they are laboring under a load which is too 
large to carry. 

Mr. SMITH. The Federal farm loan act applies to loans on 
Federal reclamation projects, if the settlers have the proper 
security. Many of the settlers have second and third loans on 
their original obligations to the Government, if the security is 


Mr, ARENTZ. If the gentleman will look under the list of 
farm loans under the Federal farm loan act, he will find that 
there are very few loans, if any, for a thousand dollars, because 
you have to send an appraiser out on the land, in some cases 
50 or 100 or 200 miles to the project, and he has got to spend 
the day looking over the land, at the nature of the soil and 
its condition, and so forth. The ordinary man does not want 
to get a loan for six or eight or ten thousand dollars and bur- 
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den himself with such a debt. If we can remedy this we 
should do it. I am merely bringing it to the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, so 
that we can do something along that line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salt Lake Basin project, Utah, first division: For continued in- 
vestigations, construction of Echo Reservoir and Weber-Proyo Canal, 
operation and maintenance, and incidental operations, the unexpended 
balance of any appropriation available for these purposes for the 
fiscal year 1926 shall be available during the fiscal year 1927: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for construc- 
tion purposes until a contract or contracts in form approved by the 
Secretary of the Interlor shall have been made with an irrigation 
district or with irrigation districts organized under State law, or 
water users’ association or associations, providing for payment by 
the district or districts, or water users’ association or associations: 
Provided further, That the operation and maintenance charges on 
account of land in this project shall be paid annually in advance not 
later than March 1, It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to give public notice when water is actually available for such 
lands, and the operation and maintenance charges, if any, payable to 
the United States for the first year after such public notice shall be 
transferred to and paid as a part of the construction payment. 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD offers the following amendment: Page 80, line 
T, after the word “ reservoir,” insert a comma and the words “Utan 
Lake Control.” 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the Salt Lake proj- 
ect as described in this paragraph consists of three divisions 
or units. These divisions or units were arrived at by the 
water storage commission of the State of Utah in conjunction 
with the engineers representing the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The first contemplates the construction of the dam at Echo, 
known as the Echo Reservoir. The second proyides for a 
diversion canal to transfer surplus waters from the watershed 
of the Weber River into the watershed of the Provo River. 
The third unit contemplates taking care of Utah Lake, main- 
taining its level, and preventing the waterlogging of several 
thousand acres of land lying adjacent and contiguous to the 
lake. I think this amendment should be agreed to by the 
chairman of the subcommittee. I want to be perfectly frank 
and say that at the present time it is only feasible to go ahead 
with perhaps two of these units. Estimates have been arrived 
at for the construction of the dam for storage purposes at 
Echo Canyon. Estimates have been arrived at and as soon 
as contracts are signed the diversion canal may be constructed. 
Here is the importance of keeping the reference to the three 
divisions in the bill, and I want to assure the chairman of 
the subcommittee that there is no danger by virtue of any 
language that would be in the paragraph, if the amendment 
should be agreed to, of any money being diverted or used for 
any purpose not contemplated both by the Government and 
the people of the project. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What does the amendment do? 
Does it add another project or an investigation—another unit? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Let me again repeat. The Salt 
Lake Basin project as agreed upon both by the State and 
the representatives of the Reclamation Bureau consists of three 
divisions or units. 

One division provides for the construction of a storage reser- 
yoir; another a canal to divert surplus water from the water- 
shed of the Weber River into the watershed of the Provo 
River. The third controls the level of Utah Lake. The whole 
aim of this project is to reclaim, conserye, and distribute the 
surplus waters of the two basins. 

Now, my only purpose in offering this amendment, gentlemen, 
is this: The engineers tell me that it may be feasible to con- 
struct a diversion canal and divert some of the surplus water 
from the Weber River Basin to the Provo River Basin before 
the reservoir is completed. There is no question but that 
when the diversion of the water from the one watershed to the 
other begins it will be necessary for the Government to take 
eare of the Utah Lake situation. 

Again, I want to be very frank with the gentlemen of the 
committee, and particularly with the chairman of the sub- 
committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
expired. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. May I have two minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 2 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I do not anticipate that the neces- 
sity to control the lake will arise within the period covered 
by this appropriation. Yet by telegrams received to-day and 
yesterday I am informed that there is some probability that 
the diversion will occur from one river basin to the other, and 
it might be necessary to take care of them. The people may 
agree as to Utah Lake matters in the near future, so that con- 
struction of the third division might be commenced. 

Now, there is no danger in including these suggested words. 
Not one dollar of the money referred to in the paragraph can be 
diverted from.the main purpose of the project. The Reclama- 
tion Service will control the direction of this work, and it will 
do it in an orderly manner. We need have no fear. 

Paragraphs have been read here within the last hour refer- 
ring to appropriations in large sums for a project as such, 
when those of us who are familiar with it know that the money 
is to be used in several different places and for several purposes 
on the project. We have no fear about that and the Goy- 
ernment need have no fear, because it will be handled and used 
under the supervision of the Bureau of Reclamation. For the 
purpose of keeping this project designated as it was intended 
to be by the people of the State of Utah and by the Reclama- 
tion Service the amendment should be adopted. 

I may say that the bill as it is written is not accurate, be- 
cause it should be first and second divisions. It refers to the 
reservoir and the diversion canal, the first two units. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah 
has again expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I do not feel 
that I can accept the amendment. As the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Learuerwoop] states, it is not expected that there 
will be any expenditure out of this item for Utah Lake con- 
trol, No consideration to Utah Lake control has been given 
by our committee. I do not think any consideration has been 
given to it by the Budget. It seems to me we should confine 
the appropriation to that part of the project that expects to 
use the money. That is all we ought to do. I hope the amend- 
ment will not prevail. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I want to cooperate to the fullest 
extent. Can the gentleman point out what danger there would 
be in caring for the three units of the project? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I will say this to begin with: When 
we appropriate for Utah Lake control on the face of the bill 
the natural assumption of everybody is that some part of the 
money in this appropriation is to be used for Utah Lake con- 
trol. I had the idea when it was put in last year that there 
was to be no expenditure for Utah Lake control, and that 
therefore it did not make any difference; but I found later 
that some gentlemen did not have the same understanding of 
it as the gentleman from Utah has, and I fear that this year 
it would again be understood that, inasmuch as we provide for 
Utah Lake control, some of the money is to be expended on it, 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The gentleman does not suppose 
that without a contract anything would be done? 

Mr. CRAMTON. A year and a half would be allowed to 
make contracts. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. In my copy of the bill, marked in compari- 
son with last year’s bill, it is stated that this Utah Lake 
control was in the bill and no mention was made of investiga- 
tion, but appropriation was made for the construction of these 
three items, Echo Lake control, Utah Lake control, and Weber- 
Proyo control. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Last year this item was presented by the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. LEATHERWOOD] as he now presents 
it, and the amendment was accepted; but by reason of the fact 
that there seemed to be in some quarters the idea that the 
mention of the item in the bill authorized some expenditure of 
the money, or carried authorization with it, it seemed to me 
best to guard against such a misapprehension and not to put 
it in the bill. = 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Take, for example, some of the para- 
graphs that have been passed, where no reference is made to 
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specific things. Would the gentleman think there would be 
no restriction on the spending of the money? Take the Mini- 
doka project. It is highly important both to the State of 
Idaho and the State of Utah that that dam be constructed. It 
it not referred to in the paragraph. Can there be any doubt 
as to the authority to go ahead and construct? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. The comparison is not parallel. In 
that case the language is broad enough to include the construc- 
tion of the dam, and it is intended that the construction of 
the dam should be included, and the money is there and will 
be expended for that purpose. In this case, if we do not put 
in the language suggested by the gentleman, there would be 
no authority to spend the money for Utah Lake control, and 
there would be no money here for Utah Lake control, and hence 
there is no need to put it in. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The estimate of the Budget con- 
templated it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not understand that it contemplated 
it for Utah Lake control. It used the language that was 
put in in the year before, which was intended as the gentle- 
man and I remember. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The gentleman does not contend that 
the limitation in the paragraph as written would in any 
sense limit the original plan of the project or deny the 
existence of the three distinct units? 

Mr, CRAMTON. The bill does not prevent money being 
appropriated at some time for the Utah Lake control, but 
unless we mention the Utah Lake control the money can not 
be used for that purpose, and I do not know of any other 
real reason for putting*it in except to have money used for 
that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Shoshone project, Wyoming: For operation and maintenance, con- 
tinuation of construction, and incidental operations, Frannie and Gar- 
land divisions, $128,000: Provided, That no part of this amount shall 
be available for maintenance and operation of the Frannie division 
after December 31, 1926, and that any moneys which may be advanced 
for construction and operation and maintenance of the said Frannie 
division after that date shall be covered into the reclamation fund and 
shall be available for expenditure for the purposes for which con- 
tributed in like manner as if said funds had been specifically appro- 
priated for said purposes: Provided further, That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to use so much of this amount as may be 
necessary in investigating the feasibility of discontinuing the operation 
of any portion of this project and removing the water users thereon 
to other lands elsewhere on the project and shall report hereon to Con- 
gress as early as may be practicable; Provided further, That not to 
exceed $150,000 of the unexpended balance of the appropriation of 
$414,000 for the fiscal year 1926, made available by the act of March 3, 
1925 (43 Stat. p. 1171), shall remain available for the fiscal year 1927. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I know the committee and the gentlemen in charge 
of. the bill are anxious to finish it as early as possible, but 
there are a few comments I desire to make upon the general 
proposition of this reclamation policy. I have purposely waited 
until we had concluded the reading of all these individual proj- 
ects before addressing myself to the Chair. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I might say that the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. WINTER] has an amendment to offer. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, I might as well say what I want 
to say while I have the floor. The reclamation policy as pro- 
vided in the act, I believe, of June, 1902, as some of my western 
friends will remember, was enacted solely because of the 
almost unanimous support of that bill by the Representatives 
from the South in conjunction with those gentlemen of the 
West who were particularly interested in this problem. 

I have always felt that a properly conducted system of rec- 
lamation was a wise governmental policy; but from my studies 
of the operation of the present law, with the sundry amend- 
ments that have been adopted to it, it has seemed to me there 
were some fundamental errors in the conception and passage 
of that law. 

I have never believed it was a sound policy of government to 
lend money out of the Treasury of the United States—and in 
an indirect way all of these reclamation funds are really with- 
drawn from the Treasury of the United States—to any private 
enterprise or quasi private enterprise without charging interest 
for the use of that money. The reclamation act of 1902 pro- 
vided for no interest charge, so, in a measure, it was practically 
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a subsidy out of the Treasury of the United States for this 
legitimate purpose. I am not criticizing the theory of reclama- 
tion, because I believe fundamentally it is a sound proposi- 
tion. 

Many mistakes have been made in the administration of this 
law, as my friends will readily admit, and I think that all of 
the arguments we now hear about the failure of reclamation 
as a governmental policy are more largely the fault of the 
administrative officers here in Washington than they have 
been the failure of the citizens and settlers to carry out the 
principles and spirit of the act itself, [Applause.] 

My friend from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] has privately 
pointed out to me here to-day a number of instances where che 
Government engineers estimated it would cost so many million 
dollars to erect these projects and that it would cost the 
settlers so many dollars per acre to put them into a state of 
cultivation, thereby inducing settlers to go upon these premises 
upon those assumptions when, as a matter of fact, after the 
works had been completed the original estimates as to the cost 
of construction were doubled or trebled or even quadrupled 
in many instances, and the average cost per acre for making 
them susceptible of cultivation was increased in the same 
ratio. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. The estimates to which the gentleman refers 
were made from 1902 up to 1910, when-labor was one-half of 
what it is now and when materials cost probably one-third 
what they cost now. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, regardless of the elements which 
may have entered into the proposition, nevertheless, the cold 
figures, as shown by the hearings before your committee, will 
show that the facts I have stated are true, and my friend 
must admit that. 

Now, we have a great deal of confusion in this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Aia- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for fiye additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, it is my candid opinion 
that in the long run, although you may attempt to resort to 
some temporary subterfuges for the relief of the settlers and 
although you may pass bills of one sort and another extending 
the time for repayment, the wise thing for the Government to 
do would be to admit it has made a number of blunders with 
reference to the feasibility of some of these projects—the set- 
tlers never can pay out—and fix the best terms possible and 
agree to wipe the loss off of the books as far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned. [Applause.] I think it is the same propo- 
sition we had involved in the construction of ships and other 
things, where the Government has had to recognize an inevi- 
table loss. 

But that was not mainly what I had in mind to say. Any- 
one who has given study to the increase of our population—its 
gradual and constant increase—must come to the conclusion 
that it is only a question of a few decades in America—al- 
though it does not now sound like a good argument, in view 
of the low price of farm products, but it will come sooner than 
some gentlemen recognize—before we have got to bring into 
cultivation more of the lands in the United States that are 
not now being cultivated. It will be necessary to put under 
cultivation more of the arid lands of the West and the 
10,000,000 or 15,000,000 acres of overflowed and swamp land in 
the South and in some of the Lake States. 

Now, it has been unfair to the people of the South; it has 
been unfair to the people in some sections in New England, and 
it has been inequitable to some of the States in the Lake re- 
gion to have all of this money—something like $150,000,000 
that has been paid indirectly out of the Treasury of the United 
States—go to one particular section of the country, although 
I am glad our western brethren have gotton the benefit of the 
initial experiment. 

I say that the time will come in the history of our legisla- 
tion—and I believe it ought to come soon—when the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of public lands should 
devote itself seriously and earnestly, and at such length as is 
necessary, to the proposition of working out and devising a 
system which will provide a national instead of a sectional 
policy for the reclamation of waste land. [Applause.] I be- 
lieve, my friends, it has got to be worked out on the proposi- 
tion of making the land itself carry the burden of the loans 
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that are provided, so that in the long run the Treasury of the 

United States shall not be the loser, eyen of the interest upon 

* money that is invested to bring these lands into cultiva- 
on. 

For a number of years I have had pending before that com- 
mittee, of which I was formerly a member, a bill providing 
such a policy. It had the indorsement in principle of President 
Harding in a special message which he delivered to the House 
of Representatives. I realize the time is not now immediately 
ripe for the agitation of this question, because reclamation has 
received a pretty black eye before the country and before the 
Congress because of these very things I pointed out in the 
beginning of my remarks. But I merely rise for the purpose 
of asserting that, in my candid opinion, the time is now here, 
despite the apparent failure of the experiment in the West 
and it has not proven a complete, but in some instances a 
partial failure—when we should understand that one of the 
biggest economic problems for the consideration and action of 
the Congress of the United States is to take up in a serious 
and earnest and scientific and fair way the national policy 
involved in the reclamation of our waste lands. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Winter: Page 82, line 17, after the 
figures 1927,“ insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“Riverton project, Wyoming: For operation and maintenance, con- 
tinuation of construction, and incidental operation, $50,000.” 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, before making a very brief statement on this amendment I 
want to comment for a moment and to express my agreement 
with much that has been said by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD]. On last Thursday, and it will be found in 
the Record at page 1670, I concluded a presentation of nearly 
all of the angles of the reclamation question, but unfortunately 
was unable to reach in my direct presentation on the floor, and 
it therefore had to be extended in my remarks, the proposition 
that we of the West to-day recognize that the word “ reclama- 
tion” is broad enough and that the word and policy of the 
Government is intended to be broad enough to include the 
swamp lands, the cut-oyer lands, and the exhausted, abandoned 
or of the East as well. We want that very clearly under- 
8 0 

At the risk of taking one more moment than I would other- 
wise in my explanation had I reached that point, after I refer 
to these exhausted lands of the East in this address of last 
Thursday, I stated that whereas we did not need the great 
essential fertilizing elements of phosphate, nitrates, and potash 
in the West and would be the very last to need them because 
our soils are new, we hoped the day would come when we of 
the West would be able, through the development of those 
industries, to contribute to the rehabilitation of the East and 
South, particularly of those lands that have been farmed and 
exhausted and are now abandoned. I hope that day will come, 
and for your interest I happen to have in my pocket here a 
little specimen of what is known as volcanic rock, otherwise 
technically known as leucite. It is a part of a series of enor- 
mous blowouts in the State of Wyoming known as leucite and 
as the Leucite Hills. This specimen contains 10 per cent of 
potash and 10 per cent of aluminum. The United States 
Geological Survey has examined and reported, and therefore the 
information is reliable, that we have in this kind of rock in 
that region over 200,000,000 tons of potash which we do not 
need and which I hope some day we will be able to distribute 
and contribute to the rest of the country. 

I offer this amendment for one of the reclamation projects 
in Wyoming which is not mentioned in this bill. We have in 
that State three projects—the Shoshone, the Riverton, and then 
we have a portion of the North Platte project. Fourteen-nine- 
teenths of the land under the North Platte project is in the 
State of Nebraska and five-nineteenths is in the State of 
Wyoming, and outside of that portion of that project we have 
the Shoshone and the Riverton projects. 

The Shoshone project has been developed to the extent of 
two divisions out of five originally engineered and estimated 
for that project. And by the way, the only appropriation for 
the Shoshone project in this bill is $128,000. At this point I 
want to remark, although I do not contribute it as an argu- 
ment why money should be spent in Wyoming particularly, 
but the State of Wyoming has contributed out of her public- 
land receipts and mineral royalties over $26,000,000 to the 
reclamation fund. It is needless to say we have taken out and 
received back but a small portion of that amount. I make ne 
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point of the fact that while we contribute infinitely more than 
any other State to this fund, I make no objection to reasonable 
appropriations in the other States for that reason. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for fiye additional minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
considers the money contributed by Wyoming a Federal fund 
or a State fund? 

Mr. WINTER. The gentleman is opening up a very large 
question. Very soon there will be a bill before this House—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have the gentleman answer 
the question. 

Mr. WINTER. The public lands of the United States legally 
belong to the United States as trustee. Does that answer the 
gentleman’s question? 

Mr. MADDEN. That, of course, leads to the conclusion 
that the money belongs to the United States. 

Mr. WINTER. I hope soon to be heard by this House on 
that question. I can not take the time now. I will say, how- 
ever, it has been recognized as justice and equity and as an 
equitable principle in your leasing bill and in all other legisla- 
tion that where these resources come from the Western States 
it is just and equitable to return to them in one form or an- 
other a very large portion of the proceeds from those States, 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not making any complaint about what 
has been considered proper and equitable and legal; I was jnst 
wondering whether the gentleman wanted the House and the 
country to understand that Wyoming as a State was making 
this contribution; that was all. 

Mr. WINTER. I think I have stated my answer to that. 

Out of this enormous sum, just in passing, I mention that 
we have an appropriation in this bill of $128,000. 

I have mentioned our portion of the North Platte project 
which does carry a very large amount. The Riverton pro- 
ject in the central part of the State is a 100,000-acre project. 

_It is estimated to cost $100 an acre or a total of $10,000,000. 

There has been expended on that project through a series of 
years $3,500,000. They have built an enormous and a wonderful 
diversion dam, great and remarkable canal to a point where 
now if the water is distributed from that canal it will cover 
5,000 acres of the public lands or Government lands and 10,000 
acres additional of privately owned lands, a total of 15,000 acres, 
which is contemplated to be thrown open for settlement next 
spring. I believe the notices have already been published. 
At the end of the present construction which covers 15,000 
acres there is a great basin or natural reservoir which requires 
another dam to make it an auxiliary reservoir known as the 
Pilot Reservoir. ; 

From this point on by the assistance of an electrical power 
plant built on the project, belonging to the project, and which 
furnishes all the power necessary for the drag lines for the 
completion of digging of ditches—all that is necessary beyond 
this is to extend the canal for a short distance and you come 
out into the open country above Wind River and secure the 
irrigation of 40,000 acres more instead of 15,000, and at 
a cost which will be about $30 per acre, whereas if the project 
remains at the point of completion at this time, covering only 
15,000 acres, it means that the settlers will have to pay $175 
per acre. 

If we were to take this thing on a broad scope this amend- 
ment should be for $500,000. Last year it was for $700,000— 
in order that this canal might be extended that the better and 
nearer lands to the railroad might be brought under cultiva- 
tion, and then we would have 55,000 acres instead of 15,000, 
reducing thereby the cost to settlers. But I have contented 
myself with $50,000 for the reason that the lands now ayailable 
must be opened up next spring. I would not have been sup- 
ported in an amendment for $450,000 or $500,000 for the reason 
that the department and Budget did not indorse any such 
appropriation this year. But they did indorse and make provi- 
sion for $50,000, the amount I am asking for in this amend- 
ment. The Budget, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Commissioner of Labor said that it was necessary to appropri- 
ate it for the reasons that I have stated. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if the appropriations for 
reclamation projects were to be awarded on the personality, 
charm, and ability of gentlemen urging them, the committee 
could not withstand the plea of the gentleman from Wyoming, 
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one of the most delightful and industrious and able men in 
the House. But he himself would not urge that that was the 
proper method for the House or the committee to follow. 

The matter that he has touched upon—that Wyoming con- 
tributes a very large amount to the reclamation fund—is cor- 
rect. Wyoming does contribute more to the reclamation fund 
to-day, perhaps, than all the rest put together. If the money 
that is in the reclamation fund should be spent in the States 
from which it came, we would have to again admit the force 
of his argument for his amendment. I am willing to concede 
that that matter should have some consideration in connec- 
tion with cases that are somewhat near the line, but I think 
there should not be controlling weight given to it. It should 
be remembered, further, that about half of ‘that money that 
comes from the oil leases immediately goes to the State of 
Wyoming for use on the roads, schools, and so forth. I 
think something like 50 per cent. 

Mr. WINTER. Fifty-two and one-half per cent in the ree- 
lamation fund. The figures I gave were in the reclamation 
fund but not the total. The total has been over forty millions. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The fact that they claim that they ought 
to have something out of the products of their own soil ought 
to be considered, but it ought not to be the controlling factor. 

As to the amendment before us, I am frank to say if the 
gentleman had offered an amendment for $500,000 it would 
have more merit although I do not know that I would be 
willing to follow it. It would have more merit than the item 
of $50,000. I want to call the attention of the committee to 
what the $50,000 amendment is to do and why the committee 
has not approved it. This afternoon we have had discussion 
on different kinds of difficulties of irrigation projects in one 
stage or another. His project is at a different stage from 
the others. 

Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. WINTER. I do not want to be facetious, but I suggest 
that a splendid way to terminate and save time would be not 
to go into an explanation, as I presume that has been done by 
the department and the Budget, and perhaps the committee has 
had some distinct difference against them. I do know that the 
15,000 acres ought to be opened up and this additional appro- 
priation ought to be made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The department shows that there will not 
i 5 on the 15,000 acres, and that is the difficulty 
abou 

Mr. WINTER. Certainly not, until it is opened up. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Or after. The gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Smarrons] had a project that had been going on for years, 
and the people were on the project and they were in financial 
difficulties. That makes it hard to handle. The gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. WirtramMson] had a project that was 
started wrong, under wrong conditions, and now they are in a 
desperate situation, and it is much harder to handle it now 
than it would haye been if it had been started properly before 
people went on. Here is what the Director of Reclamation 
said to our committee about this project, and I repeat that our 
committee has to be guided by what we think are the facts and 
what seems to be the wisest thing to do, and, of course, per- 
sonalities can not enter into the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I shall not take it up in the order that 
Doctor Mead did, but he said: 


No; I will explain about the Riverton project, This project is 
planned to irrigate 100,000 acres of land, to cost approximately $10,- 
000,000, and the appropriation last year was some $790,000 for con- 
struction. When we visited it this year we found these conditions: 
That this project, if built, is all unimproved land; it is unsettled, unde- 
veloped ; the water right will cost $100 an acre. 


That $100, of course, for the water right is in addition to the 
cost of the land. He continues: 


Now, below it, nearer to the river, closer to the railroad, are im- 
proved farms, houses on them, alfalfa seeded, the same kind of land, 
selling for $100 an acre or less, and a large number of those farms 
unoccupied, and they still haye some 20,000 acres of land for sale at 
less than our water right. And we could not see, under those condi- 
tions, much prospect of settlement or development. It looked to us as 
if we were going ahead with a very large investment there and a very 
dubious prospect of getting our money back. 
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Improved land, nearer the railroad, is selling for less than 
you can buy the water right for on the Riverton project, and 
even with those conditions they can not get settlers upon them 
and keep them there. That is the reason they haye not spent 
this year the money for construction, but they do recommend 
$50,000 and what are they going to do with that? Again quot- 
ing from Doctor Mead: 


Operation has been confined to the main canal from the diversion 
dam to Pilot Butte Reservolr and the power plant, both during the 
last year only. Incidental to such operation some water has been 
furnished to a few settlers who were prepared to use it. Water will 
be ready for some 8,000 acres in 1926. Questionnaires, sent to the 
owners of private lands have indicated their intention to irrigate 
about 1,700 acres in 1926. It is expected to throw some 1,200 acres 
of public land open to settlement. The total area that may be irri- 
gated would total 2,000 acres. While an organized district embraces 
all project lands, it is not proposed to demand assumption of opera- 
tion charges by the district, as the district, due to lack of settlement, 
is a skeleton organization and not fitted to assume such responsibility 
at this time. Early farm development will be handicapped by long 
hauls to the railroad and the lack of business institutions. The con- 
struction estimates for the project contain an amount of $2 per acre 
for operation and maintenance deficits during construction, Of the 
proposed appropriation of $50,000 for fiscal year 1927, for this project, 
$30,000 has tentatively been allotted for operation and maintenance, 
operation in the early part of 1927 being expected to be on a materially 
larger scale than in 1926. 


: Here is what they proposed to do: Instead of trying to 
develop this other part, they are going to take these privately 
owned lands. There is nobody on them. The owners have 
departed, if they ever were there, and they are scattered all 
over the country. They sent out a questionnaire to these land- 
owners and said, “If the Government will furnish you water 
on a rental basis for the next three years for that land at a 
dollar an acre per year, will you come back and develop your 
farms?” And they received replies for about 2,000 acres out 
of the 15,000. About 20 settlers have agreed to come back. 
They are not on the land now. The proposition, boiled down, 
is that $30,000 of the $50,000 will be spent to furnish water 
for those 2,000 acres of land, which will bring back $2,000 to 
us and accommodate 20 settlers who are now in places where 
they are better off than they would be on this land. In other 
words, we will spend $30,000 and we will get in return $2,000 
and 20 settlers scattered over that area, ‘Those are the pres- 
ent-day conditions. There was another $20,000 for some little 
construction that I am not advised about. Legislation will be 
passed soon, no doubt, providing the conditions under which 
these projects will be developed; and it seems as if the River- 
ton project will be better off to mark time for a little while 
until there are conditions that favor some prospect of success. 
I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ten per cent of the foregoing amounts shall be available inter- 
changeably for expenditures on the reclamation projects named; but 
not more than 10 per cent shall be added to the amount appropriated 
for any one of said projects, except that should existing works or 
the water supply for lands under cultivation be endangered by floods 
or other unusual conditions an amount sufficient to make necessary 
emergency repairs shall become available for expenditure by further 
transfer of appropriation from any of said projects upon approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the word “existing” in line 19, page 83, be correctly spelled. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whenever, during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, the com- 
mission of the Bureau of Reclamation shall find that the expenses of 
travel, including the local transportation of employees to and from 
their homes to the places where they are engaged on construction 
or operation and maintenance work, can be reduced thereby he may 
authorize the payment of not to exceed 3 cents per mile for a motor 
cycle or 7 cents per mile for an automobile used for necessary official 
business, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 84, line 9, after the 
word “ business,” insert a period and the following: “ Payments may 
be made of expenses of packing, crating, and transportation (includ- 


the amendment 
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ing drayage) of personal effects of employees of the Reclamation 
Service upon permanent change of stations.” 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, that is not new. It simply 
authorizes what has been done before. A similar provision 
was put into the Post Office and Treasury appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the share of the Government of the United States of the costs 
of operating and maintaining the Colorado River front work and levee 
system adjacent to the Yuma Fedoral irrigation project in Arizona and 
California, as authorized by the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925 
(43 Stat. p. 1186), $35,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to be transferred to the reclamation fund, special fund, created by 
the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. p. 388), and to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with the 
provisions applicable to appropriations made for the fiscal year 1927 
from the reclamation fund. 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am glad to see this paragraph in the bill, which 
recognizes that the United States Government has an obliga- 
tion for flood control work on the Colorado River. That is 
one of the great rivers of the West, but it is one of the worst 
rivers from the standpoint of flood menace, because of the 
violent fluctuation in the flow of the stream, getting down as 
Hh as 2,000 second-feet and vaulting as high as 200,000 second- 
eet. 

This paragraph proyides for the Government making a con- 
tribution toward the river front control along the Yuma recla- 
mation project. Identically the same problem confronts the 
Palo Verde Valley on the California side along 30 miles of 
river front, and again along the 20 miles of river front of the 
Imperial Valley, famous for its fertility but also widely known 
because it is below sea level and, therefore, particularly open 
to this flood attack. 

This levee work is all right, so far as it goes, but, considered 
as a permanent policy, it is a waste of public money. The 
river brings down so much silt, which it deposits in its bed, 
that it is a constant race between the building up of these 
leyees on the one hand, as against the river filling up its bed 
between the leyees on the other, and you are never going to 
get through with the job nor are you going to be able to afford 
complete protection by handling it in that way. Fortunately, 
nature lias provided a means for solving the problem by giv- 
ing us a number of sites on the river for flood-control dams, 
the best known one being the Boulder Dam, where the whole 
flow of the river for any year can be stored and the river 
thereby completely regulated. By a high dam at Boulder it 
is possible to eliminate all flood menace to the lower basin, 
and at the same time store the water that is to-day running 
to waste and a menace to life and property while it runs 
to waste, and make it available for the reclamation of a million 
acres of land within the United States. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Not now, please. 

In addition to that, as the water flows from the dam it 
will create power possibilities which the Government engineers 
say will repay the entire cost of the dam, with interest, in a 
period of 80 years. 

This bill has heretofore carried an item of from $25,000 to 
$100,000 a igs to enable the Government engineers to work 
out a solution for this lower Colorado River Basin problem. 
The local communities interested have contributed an equal 
amount of money. That survey has been completed, and the 
report was sent to Congress last year by the Department of the 
Interior. It recommends that the Boulder Dam be built by 
the Goyernment primarily to solve this flood problem on the 
lower Colorado River. The dam will, as Secretary Work has 
said, “turn a natural menace into a national asset,” because 
it will, while affording protection from floods, also guarantee 
from its reservoir an adequate and dependable supply of water 
for existing communities and for additional reclamation proj- 
ects, also domestic water for Pacific coast cities, and an abun- 
dance of hydroelectric power badly needed throughout the 
entire Southwest. In the meantime these levees, of course, 


must be kept up. I am glad therefore to see this provision in 
the bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in oppo- 
sition to the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise primarily to express 
my very great appreciation for the work of the subcommittee 
in the study and work that it has given to the preparation of 
the pending bill. All of the members of the subcommittee 
have been diligent and haye given painstaking care to the 
various items that go to make up the bill. I want to commend 
the efforts and the painstaking care of the chairman of this 
committee [Mr. Cramton] for the immense amount of labor 
that he has given to the details of every item of this far- 
reaching, comprehensive bill dealing with the variety of sub- 
jects of particular interest to the western country. I know 
of no man since my service in Congress who has given more 
time and labor to the study of every item of the bill than the 
gentleman from Michigan, and as one deeply interested and 
us one coming from a State very greatly interested in many 
items of this bill, I want to express my personal appreciation 
and that of my State for the laborous service which he has 
brought to the study of the many problems covered by the bill. 
[Applause.] 

I want also to take occasion to join with the chairman of 
the subcommittee in the merited compliment which he took 
occasion on yesterday to pay to my colleague [Mr. Carrer]. 
No man in or out of Congress has given more time and sym- 
pathetic thought to the correct solution of the Indian question. 
As a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs, and subse- 
quently as its distinguished chairman and later as a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, he has diligently applied 
himself to the study and proper solution of the Indian problem, 
and under his guidance and leadership it is rapidly being 
solved. Fair, open minded, diligent, constructive, he has ap- 
proached and met every subject in such a broad-minded, pa- 
triotic manner as to meet the approval of the entire citizenship 
of my State, both Indian and white, and without regard to 
party. [Applause.] He is the dean of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion, has continuously represented his district in Congress 
since statehood, and has consistently risen in the esteem of 
Members of the House and of his party until he is at present 
chairman of the Democratic caucus and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which I regard the most important 
in the House. [Applause.] 

The other members of the subcommittee, Messrs. TAYLOR; 
FRENCH, and Murray, each deserve special commendation for 
their information and assistance which they have contributed 
to the preparation and reporting of a bill dealing with a large 
variety of subjects looking to the care of the dependents of the 
Nation and to the internal development of the country. 

This bill presents an interesting study. It carries an amount 
recommended for appropriation of $226,473,638, or $7,700,508 
less than that carried in the bill for 1926. I wanted to empha- 
size just here that it carries $610,064 less than requested in 
the estimate. The people of the country do not appreciate the 
painstaking care given by the committee to the several items 
of appropriation bills. They criticize Congress as being ex- 
travagant, and it is generally believed that we increase instead 
of closely scrutinizing every item and reducing appropriations 
wherever possible. Since the Bureau of the Budget has been 
created Congress, according to our distinguished chairman [Mr. 
Mappen], has reduced the amounts estimated to be appropri- 
ated by the Bureau of the Budget by more than $350,000,000. 
I heartily agree with the policy of the subcommittee with ref- 
erence to appropriations for the Indian Service. In two 
items appropriations are enlarged. The first is for education. 
In my view, industrial education is the hope of the Indian. 
This is a slow process. It can not be done in a year. It takes 
time. This bill carries increased appropriations for this pur- 
pose, and I know from my contact with the Indians of the 
country that hopeful results are being realized. The second 
item that I wanted to invite attention to is for health work. 
Tuberculosis and trachoma are preyalent among the Indians, 
and there is a very great demand for increased appropriations 
to stamp out these and other communicable diseases, At a 
meeting of the members of the Committee on Indian Affairs a 
most urgent appeal was made this week by Mrs. Atwood, rep- 
resenting the Federated Women's Clubs, in support of increased 
activity on behalf of the Government in this connection. ‘The 
public, I believe, does not generally know that appropriations 
for this purpose haye been very greatly increased from year to 
year. Under the head of general relief and hospitalization the 
present bill carries $756,000, or an increase of $56,000 over that 
appropriated for last year. A few years ago only an insignifi- 
cant sum was appropriated for health work among the In- 
dians. The amount carried in the present bill, while it may 
not be entirely adequate for the work to be accomplished, if 
properly used will prove of very great advantage, both to the 
Indians and the whites who dwell in the same communities, 
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The bill carries many items of particular interest to my 
State, and among them: 

One hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars, allocated out 
of $850,000 appropriated, is for the work of the superintendent 
for the Five Civilized Tribes at Muskogee and his assistants, 
Scattered ‘throughout eastern Oklahoma, whose duty it is to 
give peculiar and sympathetic attention to the restricted mem- 
bers of the Five Civilized Tribes, which the department esti- 
mates to number about 17,000. 

Thirty-eight thousand dollars is appropriated for the work 
ox the probate attorneys, whose duties are to look after, pro- 
tect, and guard the interests of the restricted Indians, with 
particular reference to probate matters in the various county 
courts, as well as represent them in all other courts in the 
State. This is a very important work. Congress has done 
what it could to make these positions nonpartisan. They are 
placed under the civil service. In fact, all of the employees 
in the Indian Service are under the civil service. When they 
become partisan they destroy themselves. Without comment- 
ing here, may I express the hope that the employees of the 
Indian Service, not only in my State but throughout the 
Nation, will become so enthused with the work of protecting 
their Indian wards that their time will be entirely devoted 
to the work for which they have been paid by the Government? 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars is appropriated in 
aid of the Indian schools throughout eastern Oklahoma in 
lieu of taxes not collected from the nontaxable Indian lands 
of the Five Civilized Tribes. This appropriation has been 
2 75 for a number of years, und is continued in the pending 

Five thousand dollars is appropriated to continue the com- 
petency. commission, before whom individual Indians can go 
and ask for the removal of their restrictions. The department 
estimates 17,000 living restricted members of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes, 

One hundred and sixty thousand dollars is appropriated for 
the Chilocco Indian School, which has an attendance of 800 
Indian pupils, This school is doing a great work and is largely 
attended by Indians from the various tribes in Oklahoma. 
The Sequoya Orphan Training School, near Tahlequah, is 
the only school of the kind in America. While orphan chil- 
dren may attend other Indian schools, none but orphan chil- 
dren of the restricted class are eligible to attend this school. 
The bill enlarges the capacity from 250 to 300 and makes an 
appropriation for maintenance and support of $67,500, in 
addition to $9,000 for repairs and improvements, or a total 
of $76,500. This school is doing a commendable work in 
reaching out and salvaging the orphan children in eastern 
Oklahoma. 

Appropriations are made out of tribal funds for the Osages. 
There were 2,229 enrolled members of the tribe in 1907. 
Some five or six hundred have since died. The conditions 
among the Osages are now being investigated and wide pub- 
licity given. I want to withhold adverse comment until the 
investigations are concluded. 

There are two other matters that I desire to bring to the 
attention of the House. The first is that the affairs of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, from a legislative standpoint, have been 
wound up, During the Sixty-eighth Congress we passed juris- 
dictional bills to permit all of the Five Civilized Tribes to 
bring separate suits against the Government for any claims 
Which they thought they had. These suits, I am informed, 
are now in course of preparation and will soon be filed and 
adjudicated. Practically all of the tribal lands have been sold 
and nearly all of the tribal funds have been distributed. The 
rolls were closed on March 4, 1907, by the act of Congress of 
April 26, 1906. I make this statement because almost daily 
letters are received by Members of Congress, and particularly 
by the delegation from Oklahoma, making inquiry about this 
Subject. No additional legislation is necessary to wind up the 
affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes. It is now a question of 
administration. I have urged, in season and ont of season, 
with all the vigor I possess expedition in this matter. The de- 
partment has the authority to advertise and sell the coal and 
asphalt deposits belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Tribes. This is an administrative matter. My judgment is 
that these deposits should be thoroughly advertised, so as to 
bring the highest possible dollar to the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Tribes, and sold to the highest bidder, and the money dis- 
tributed among the members of the two tribes entitled to the 
same. This would permit the members of these tribes to secure 
their funds and use them during their lifetime in the develop- 
ment of their other properties, and it would enable these yast 
properties to be deyeloped and in that way it would add to the 
development of the cities and towns in those sections of the 
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country in eastern Oklahoma, increase the population, place 
these properties upon the tax rolls, and proportionately de- 
crease the taxes of the several counties and of the State, and 
in a general way add to the prosperity of the people of the 
State, in addition to giving to the members of the tribe the 
money that is due them at an early date and during their 
lifetime. 

‘The other suggestion that I desire to make is this: There are 
83 Indian tribes in Oklahoma. When we speak of Indians in 
Oklahoma our minds naturally go to the Five Civilized Tribes 
and the Osages. There ure, however, many smaller tribes scat- 
tered throughout the State of Oklahoma. The Department of 
the Interior estimates that we have 120,163 Indians belonging 
to the 33 tribes in the State of Oklahoma. Of these, 101,506 
were enrolled as members of the Five Civilized Tribes and 
2,229 in the Osage Tribe. For general information I append 
hereto a table showing the Indian population as estimated by 
the Department of the Interior in Oklahoma for the year ended 
June 30, 1925: 


Indian population of Oklahoma June 30, 1925 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objecticn, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For topographic surveys in various portions of the United States, 
including lands in national forests, $437,000, of which amount not 
to exceed $260,000 may be expended for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall 
be expended in cooperation with States or municipalities except upon 
the basis of the State or municipality bearing all of the expense in- 
cident thereto in excess of such an amount as is necessary for the 
Geological Survey to perform its share of standard topographic surreys. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CramTon: Page 86, lines 6 to 15, strike 
out the paragraph and insert in lien thereof the following: 

“ For topographic surveys in various portions of the United States, 
including lands in national forests, $525,000, of which amount not to 
exceed $300,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended in cooperation with States or municipalities except upon the 
basis of the State or municipality bearing all of the expense Incident 
thereto in excess of such an amount as is necessary for the Geological 
Survey to perform its share of standard topographic surveys, such share 
of the Geological Survey in no ease exceeding 50 per cent: Provided 
further, That $445,500 of this amount shall be available only for such 
cooperation with States or municipalities, and of this $73,300 shall be 
immediately available.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I discussed this proposi- 
tion at some length yesterday in my discussion of the bill as 
a whole, and I do not care to take the time now to repeat 
that discussion. Those Members who have not read that dis- 
cussion and are interested in the statement of the real situa- 
tion as to this appropriation, which has attracted a good deal 
of attention, are inyited to consider the discussion which 
begins on page 1331 of the Recorp and includes the corre- 
spondence with the Director of the Geological Survey. The 
concluding letter of that correspondence includes this state- 
ment in response to a draft of that amendment which I sub- 
mitted to him and which carries a much smaller amount: 


On this basis, the final proviso in the amended item, as suggested 
in your letter, should read $439,500, and the total, $516,000, with the 
limitation for personal services in the District of Columbia placed at 
$300,000. 

This amendment would then provide funds sufficient to fully meet 
the State cooperation already accepted in 1926 and the amount re- 
ported to you as expected for 1927, and so meets the expected needs 
under the Temple Act for these two years. 


In the amendment which I have sent to the desk we have 
not only added the $4,000 that he suggested, but we have added 
$9,000 more, so as to be sure and that much more certain of 
taking care of the demands that may come if other States 
conclude to cooperate. It is our understanding, therefore, and 
the understanding of Dr. George Otis Smith, the head of the 
Geological Survey, and also of Doctor TEMPLE, the author of 
the Temple Act, which has been referred to on numerous 
oceasions, that that will fully take care of State cooperation 
for the current year and the next year under that act in the 
topographic survey work. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvaina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, a good deal has been said in the last few days about 
the act referred to as the Temple Act, which is known ofliciaily 
as Public Act 498, Sixty-eighth Congress, an act approved Feb- 
ruary 27, 1925. It provides for the completion of the topo- 
graphie survey of the United States and the publication of the 
topographic maps within a period of 25 years. 

It seems to be assumed in some quarters that the completion 
of the topographic survey within a period of 20 years wus 
dependent Wholly on the cooperation of the States and that 
nothing is to be provided by an appropriation to carry out the 
program but a sufficient sum to match dollar for dollar tha 
appropriations of the States. 

I would like to call attention to the report of the Committes 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which presented the bill 


last year. The particular reason for doing so is that there was 
no debate on this bill when it passed. It was passed by unani- 
mous consent. I was glad to have unanimous consent, and that 
arrangement being granted, I was afraid to begin any discus- 
sion for fear of unexpected consequences at that time. The 
statement of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which reported the bill and recommended its adoption, was, 
and I shall read one paragraph: 


According to figures from the Department of the Interior, during the 
fiscal year 1924, $365,000 of State funds have been made available to 
the Geological Survey for cooperative topographic mapping, and it is 
estimated that a larger sum will be available for 1925, Most of the 
State legislatures meet in 1925, and cooperating officials have indicated 
that the State cooperative allotments will be increased probably to the 
extent of $500,000 per annum. The estimate of the board of surveys 
and maps (which has had the advantage of reports from the advisory 
council to the board, made up im part of State cooperating officials) 
shows that the maximum amount of State cooperation to be expected 
for the purpose of this bill would be $700,000 in about the third year 
of its operation, to continue throughout the 20-ycar period 


A maximum of $700,000 a year is expected from the States, 
and when we get going there will probably be $2,400,000 a 
year from the United States Government, so that the spirit 
of the bill is not cooperation dollar for dollar but to bring the 
States up to the expected maximum of $700,000 a year and then 
pay for the rest of the work out of the United States Treasury. 
Let me take up the sentence at that point— 


the maximum amount of State cooperation to be expected for the 
purpose of this bill would be $700,000 in about the third year of its 
operation, to continue throughout the 20-year period, excepting that 
appropriations would gradually decrease toward the end as the work 
neared completion. 


I call attention particularly to the last sentence of that 
paragraph: ; j 

All State aid in this work of topographic mapping, as estimated by 
the Board of Surveys and Maps, would be approximately $12,000,000 
in the 20-year period. These State allotments are in addition to the 
Federal appropriations listed in the table appended to this report. 


In the table appended to the report the amounts run up for 
some years as high as $2,400,000 from the National Treasury. 

The reason why the Board of Surveys and Maps is referred 
to so frequently is better understood when I tell you the origin 
of the bill. Before the creation of the Board of Surveys and 
Maps in 1919 attention was called to the fact that there are 
at least 12 map-making agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment. There was duplication; there was overlapping; and 
there was unnecessary expense. By Executive order in that 
year the Board of Surveys and Maps was created. That board 
is composed of representatives from each of these map-making 
agencies. They get together from time to time, discuss the 
work, and arrange among themselves to avoid duplication. I 
went down to a meeting of the Board of Surveys and Maps 
one day and I heard them all lamenting the fact that there 
was no general base map; that if there was such a map their 
work could be carried on with much less expense. 

I heard the representative of the military mapping work 
lament that they did not have proper military maps, even of 
areas about some of our defenses and of places around military 
camps. I heard representatives of the Forest Service talk 
about the very great advantage there would be in having maps 
that could be used in the specific work they undertake within 
the forests. I heard the Coast and Geodetic Survey lament the 
fact that they were not able to complete the basic controls, the 
exact triangulation and spirit leveling that underlies all map 
making, and all around the committee table I heard represen- 
tatives of the several organizations speak of the various uses 
they would have for the base maps, and I proposed to the 
members of the Board of Surveys and Maps that if they would 
mobilize their arguments and give me for use before the Con- 
gress the arguments I had heard them use there that day, I 
would undertake to put through a general and comprehensive 
plan for the completion of the topographic map of the United 
States in a shorter time than that in which the work could be 
completed by the method then going on. It will take about 100 
years with the appropriations we have been making while this 
plan is to complete the survey and maps within 20 years. 

Now, who is interested in it outside of these various map- 
making agencies of the Government? All the State highway 
commissions that are building roads know what advantage it is 
is to them and how much it saves in their surveys if they have 
a base map. The builders of railroads-know the same thing. 
Everybody interested in developing municipal waterworks, 
where they contemplate the building of a dam to back water 
up into a reservoir, knows what advantage it is if they can 
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sit in their offices, look at a contour map and see just how 
much land will be covered by the water that backs up behind 
a 10-foot dam and how much more land will be covered if 
they build a 20-foot dam. They know it will save an enormous 
amount of expense in surveying work on specific projects if 
they have this general base map completed. State geologists 
are interested; State highway commissioners are interested; 
municipalities all over the country are interested; the mining 
companies are interested; the railway companies are inter- 
ested; and everybody interested in good roads, including the 
manufacturers of automobiles, have all got behind this work. 

They were all supporting the bill, and about 50,000 engineers 
in the United States represented in ‘the Federal Council of 
Engineering Societies actually got to work more than two years 
ago and you began to receive telegrams and letters, not meant 
as political pressure, because that was not the idea at all, but 
letting you know how useful this map is to your constituents 
and how much money it is going to save the whole country to 
have this map completed. The secretary of the Federal Council 
of Engineering Societies estimated to me that while this will 
cost the United States Government about $33,000,000 in 20 
years and it will cost the States which cooperate $12,000,000, 
making $45,000,000 altogether, the saving to the business inter- 
ests of the United States will be more than that for each year, 
and I believe the estimate is well within the proper limits. 

Now, I want to call attention to one thing in connection with 
this particular appropriation. There has been a good deal of 
interest in what some persons have called the failure of the 
Budget Bureau to appreciate the fact that Congress had 
adopted a policy for the completion of the topographic survey 
within 20 years. I have been informed by some persons that 
the Budget Bureau has taken the ground that the bill does not 
authorize any appropriation beyond the year 1926. Why, it 
authorizes the completion of the work in 20 years. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The work can not be completed without 
money, and if it authorizes the work it authorizes the means 


necessary for the performance of that work. Yes; I yield to 3 


the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman, of course, is 
familiar with his bill, I know, but I call his attention to sec- 
tion 3, the succeeding and last paragraph in the bill, which 
seems to specifically authorize the appropriation of this money 
to the 30th day of June, 1926. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It is true there is in the first 
section of the bill provision made for the work without au 
authorization being specifically made in the language using the 
word “ authorized.” 

Mr. TEMPLE. In the first section of the bill—— 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I have the bill before me and 
I am familiar with that, but the other is a succeeding sec- 
tion 

Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman is not familiar with what I 
am about to say. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No, I am not; and I want to 
hear the gentleman on that. The other is a succeeding section 
and it seems to me to contemplate or authorize an appropriation 
only until June 30, 1926. 

Mr. TEMPLE. If there were nothing in the bill but the 
third section that would be true. I want to discuss the other 
section and will answer the gentleman’s question, I think. 

Without attempting to read the whole bili the first section 
authorizes the completion of the topographic survey in 20 years 
and provides that in carrying out the provisions of that act 
all facilities and agencies of the Government may be made use 
of from funds or from appropriations herein authorized or 
from such appropriation or appropriations as may hereafter be 
made for the purpose of this act. The act contemplates not 
only appropriations for the one year 1926 but for other years, 
and the third section merely indicates the year when the 20- 
year program shall begin. 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. This was evidently a mistake, 
and let me ask the gentleman if this is not the way it be- 
curred? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I have other things I wish to say and I 
think I have discussed that sufficiently, but I yield to the 
gentleman briefly. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Was not this bill introduced to 
appropriate the money to begin with and afterwards the 
words authorized to be” inserted? 

Mr. TEMPLE. No; that is not the case. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Then I can not see why section 
3 was put in. 

Mr. TEMPLE. For the purpose of indicating when the 20- 
year program should begin. 
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I want to state now what will happen if only the amount 
proposed in this bill as amended should be appropriated. There 
would be about $79,000 available for administration and purely 
Federal activities. There would be a charge of 1244 per cent 
for administration against cooperative allotments, and it is 
estimated that there would be left after the proper amount is 
taken for cooperation with the States only about $15,000 for 
actual work in Federal projects. Now, work is ordinarily 
done for the Army and is also done in the national forests for 
the Forest Service, and when a specific work is authorized for 
reclamation projects the topographic branch of the Geological 
Survey is called on to furnish the maps. If the controls pre- 
pared by the Coast and Geodetic Survey are ready they can 
go in any place and do a piece of work and tie it into the 
general topographic map that is to be completed later. Now, 
on the other hand, if we have nothing available for Federal 
work by the topographie branch, each of these other agencies 
will have to do its own mapping for special projects, and it 
will do only such mapping as is necessary for that particular 
project. Those surveys will be of no use when we come to 
complete the topographic survey of the whole country. There- 
fore, by refusing the topographic people appropriations suffi- 
cient to cooperate in Federal work at the present time we must 
appropriate in other bills for these specific purposes. We will 
find it necessary to appropriate money to the national forests, 
to the Army, and to various other agencies which is to be spent 
in mapping which they ought not to have to spend at all. We 
apparently make a saving in the appropriations made in this 
bill, but we make necessary other appropriations in other bills 
and increase the cost to the Treasury of the United States. 
I would like to see it larger, but I am going to vote for the 
gentleman’s amendment because it is apparently the best we 
can get. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will not leave with the suggestion just expressed 
that “it is the best we can get.” As a matter of fact, so far 
as State cooperation is concerned, the amount provided will 
fully take care of all the State cooperation that we have good 
reason to expect this year. 

Mr. TEMPLE. All that is in sight now, but I think the 
legislatures which are still meeting will probably make other 
appropriations, and a deficiency appropriation may be neces- 
sary later to meet the appropriations of this year. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, what would be done by way of 
a deficiency appropriation will be determined when that 
appears, 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; I hope so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the judgment of the man in the Gov- 
ernment service who has the responsibility and is best quali- 
fied is to the effect that all we have got reason to expect will 
be offered by the States is cared for in this way. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; and his letter does not discuss the 
matter of cooperation in other Federal projects. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And no effort has been made on my part 
to take care of anything except the State cooperation. 
Mr. TEMPLE. That is, no Federal cooperation. 

true. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Doctor Smith in his letter to me said: 


I regard the restriction of their expenditure to cooperative mapping 
projects as in accord with the spirit of the Temple Act. 


Mr. TEMPLE. He had forgotten the report of the com- 
mittee when he wrote that. I appreciate the gentleman has 
been perfectly fair in all he has done with us, and I regret 
that he does not quite agree with me or does not at all agree 
with me on the amount that is necessary, but the gentleman 
has given us very fair treatment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman permit me 
to suggest that all the legislatures do not meet this year. 
Most of them meet next year. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I did not say all of them. There are only 
24 that cooperate. I know of one that certainly is in session 


now. 
Most of the others will be in 


That is 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
session next year rather than this year. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Not all of them. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I said nearly all of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by way of a substitute for the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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For continuation of the investigation of the mineral resources of 
Alaska, $50,000, to be available immediately, of which amount not to 
exceed $30,000 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. Mr. Chairman, this is another illustration of the 
easy way we are making appropriations for Alaska. Here is 
an item of $50,000 for the continuation of the investigation of 
the mineral resources of Alaska, $30,000 of which can be 
expended here in the District of Columbia. t 

I bave carefully read the testimony of Doctor Smith before 
the subcommittee, and I confess for one that I can not see any 
reason whatever for $50,000 of the taxpayer's money being 
expended for the investigation of mineral resources of Alaska. 
We are told time and again of what tremendous resources there 
are in Alaska, and that is about as far as it goes. And still 
they want $50,000 a year, $30,000 to be expended here in the 
District for the continuation of the study of the mineral 
resources of Alaska. 

Doctor Smith in his testimony says that there is only a part 
of Alaska that is in any way inhabited or used in the develop- 
ment of mineral resources which has been already investigated, 
and there is a tremendous area, thousands and thousands of 
acres, that we have not yet even as yet carefully explored for 
mineral resources. I have no doubt that the appropriation will 
stay in the bill, but I feel it encumbent upon me as one Mem- 
ber of the House, when an item as unnecessary as this, its use- 
aee unsupported by any testimony, to state my opposition 
to it. 

At some time in the distant past I suppose & good case was 
made out for exploring the mineral resources of Alaska, and 
since that time there has been from $50,000 to $75,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money put into the bill for continuation of that 
investigation and examination. Undoubtedly, unless by a freak 
of nature in some way or other this thing can be run down and 
the attention of Congress centered on such appropriation and 
negative action taken, the process will continue indefinitely. 
There is no doubt that there is ample opportunity to spend 
$30,000 here in the District for some purpose or other, but 
Doctor Smith does not say in his testimony just how it is to be 
expended, and I doubt if anyone can justly justify the expendi- 
ture of $50,000 for this purpose. I submit that no Member of 
this House or a business man connected with any corporation 
would put out any such amount of money for any such purpose, 
I trust the paragraph may be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, there was a time when this 
item was $100,000, and it has been reduced to $76,000, and the 
Budget recommended $63,000, and the committee has recom- 
mended $50,000. The gentleman from Massachusetts last sum- 
mer spent a few days in Alaska and has already expressed to 
the House on a former occasion his opinion that the railroad 
is a failure—that there are no valuable minerals there and 
never will be in Alaska, and so forth. 

Now, here is a little meek item of $50,000 for Uncle Sam 
to investigate his own property. It is a great domain, as we 
all know. It does not belong to anybody else; it belongs to 
Uncle Sam. We are proposing to spend the meek sum of 
$50,000 for Uncle Sam to find out what there is on his prop- 
erty, to ascertain what minerals are there, and what shall 
be the course of development in the future in that Territory. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has made us shudder 
with his tale of woe of the terrible and depressing conditions 
in Alaska. 

The Budget cuts the item $12,000, and the committee, which 
had before it the gentleman from Massachusetts with refer- 
ence to conditions in Alaska, was so impressed by what he 
presented that it cut the item further to $50,000. But simply 
because it has had this cut we ought not to continually kick 
Alaska around and denounce the country which has no friends. 

Seriously, it does not seem to be good business for the 
United States to cease to inyestigate the mineral resources of 
that Territory that has produced such tremendous amounts of 
minerals. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman state 
how this $30,000 is to be expended in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That same question comes up frequently. 
As a matter of fact that is not actually all spent for services in 
the District of Columbia. Many of the technical experts who 
perform work in the field are really carried on the roll here 
and come here from time to time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. They do the work in 
Alaska? . 


Mr. CRAMTON. They do the work in the field and some 
work here. For instance, I recall that Dr. Philip Smith a year 
ago spent several months in Alaska; went away up into the far 
north in an investigation of the oil reserves. It was a very 
aruduous trip and took a long time, but I have no doubt that 
Dr, Philip Smith’s salary was carried here on the roll in the 
2 of Columbia all of the time that he was actually in 

aska. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is not usual, is it, in the 
operations of Government to make appropriations for expendi- 
tures in the District of Columbia where the work is actually 
performed in a distant part of the country? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would not be true of an individual who 
was stationed in Alaska permanently, but this is a case of a 
technical expert. He went there at one time for a short stay, 
and no doubt he would be continued to be paid here. There is 
a further statement I would like to make before I conclude. 
The Secretary of the Interior, Doctor Work, having noted the 
cut which our committee has made in this item, wrote me mak- 
ing an appeal to us to restore the Budget figures of $63,000, 
insisting that it was vitally necessary to have that amount 
continued. I have sent for the letter, but I do not happen to 
have it at hand, but that was the only item in the bill in 
respect to which the Secretary made an appeal after we had 
reported the bill. I think that should serve to impress the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, Treapway] and others as 
to how seriously the Secretary of the Interior, who is respon- 
sible, regards this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. : 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Such work as is now being carried on in Alaska by the 
United States Geological Survey is comparable to the work 
carried by Clarence King from 1866 or thereabouts up to the 
time of his death in Denver a number of years ago, which 
has been used by men all over the United States, and in fact 
all over the world, who were in search of mineral deposits. 
The data gathered by Clarence King in the 20 years or more of 
his work on the fortieth parallel, which included almost all of 
the entire western country, was compiled in a series of volumes 
which explain in detail the deposits of all sorts of minerals 
metallic in nature. The men who leave Washington to-day, 
last year, and this year, and for many years to follow, I hope, 
for Alaska will stay up there for a period of four or five 
months, or as long as they can stay in the country and see the 
ground and not be interfered with by snow. These men stay 
in the wilderness examining the mineral deposits. The only 
place where you can find such deposits is away from trans- 
portation and habitation of all sorts in the country which is 
not developed. These men come back to Washington, and dur- 
ing the seven months of the year when they are out of Alaska 
they work up their notes in detail, work up their plans, make 
their maps, and in turn these are developed in the printing 
offices of the several departments of our Government and made 
up into monographs and professional papers. If anyone will 
look over these professional papers and monographs—and I do 
not hesitate to recommend to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Treapway] that he examine such wonderful publi- 
cations as have been made by the Geological Survey on the 
resources of Alaska—he will find in them a wonderful source of 
information. Upon the completion of the Alaskan Railroad, 
and such roads and trails as are contemplated, I dare say that 
the deposits which have been examined and which are shown 
in the different publications of the Geological Survey will in- 
duce men of means, men of that hearty spirit who are pros- 
pectors in fact, also to go there from different sections of the 
country and invest in these natural resources and bring about 
the production of minerals of all sorts from that wonderful 
country. 

Mr. WINTER. The object of this is eventually to make a 
populated area of that great district, is it not? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following as a 
substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute by Mr. BLANTON : Page 87, line 7, strike out“ $30,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “30 cents.“ 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Treapway] has not only an inquiring mind, but 
also he is possessed of much surplus energy. I am not sur- 
prised that he wonders why $30,000 of the $50,000 that is to be 
expended for research work in Alaska should be expended here 
in Washington. Now, that he has gotten through with spend- 
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ing $600,000 on his Coal Commission, and spending more money 
having its voluminous reports printed, though still unread, and 
the fact that coal is down at such a low price that every poor 
family can buy all they want this winter—now that he has 
accomplished so much along that line, he is through with that 
propo don, and his mind is now diverted to little items of 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I wish to disclaim any expectation of 
being through with the coal problem. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, if the gentleman is not through, then 
God save the country, because eyer since he spent that $600,000 
coal has been going higher and higher; and if it keeps on, I 
doubt whether we poor men can burn it at all. 

But I want to tell you about what is really the matter with 
this $50,000. The gentleman's inquiring mind does not go far 
enough. He asks a question, and he lets the chairman of the 
committee give him generalities, and then the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. Arentz] and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
WINTER] are called upon to come to the chairman’s rescue. 
I will tell you what the situation really is. 

Whenever you let a corps of Government employees here be 
once organized and you let the chief be put on the pay roll, and 
the assistant chief, and the second assistant chief, and the third 
assistant chief, and all down the line, completing a full corps 
of employees, you never can take them off the pay roll. They 
are going to stay there forever. The very minute we get 
through with them and go to discharge them they will come 
back to their Senator or to their Representative from Massa- 
chusetts or the chairman of this Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions and say, Put me back,” and they are put back. 

That is why this $30,000 is to be spent in Washington. It is 
to continue paying the salaries of employees that we are 
through with. And I will tell you why the other $20,000 of 
the money is to be spent in Alaska. This corps gets tired of 
doing nothing in Washington during the summer months. 
They want to go to Alaska for relaxation in the summer. 
They want that $20,000 for the expense of their summer trip. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] himself takes 
these delightful trips out there; he goes to Alaska once in a 
while; he goes to Oregon, and then he puts in his $400,000 
Baker project, when the Budget has not recommended it, be- 
cause he goes out there on these summer trips; and he is so 
kind-hearted that he can not deny these poor, useless employees 
of this corps that we are through with their western trip. He 
has not the heart to deny them the right to do that which he 
himself does. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman tell me 
why the Budget is not a Rock of Gibraltar when it comes to 
the Riverton project? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the Budget lets the chairmen of the 
subcommittee on appropriations do what they want to do, 
When they want something to stay in, it stays. When they 
want to put in a $400,000 Baker project, upon which the chair- 
man of the subcommittee dined up in the far Northwest with 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Sinnorr] last summer, they 
put it in. What matters the Budget when it comes to putting 
in items which they themselves want? I am for a proper 
Budget first and last and all the time. It is the only means 
of effecting economy. I am ready to stand by the Budget and 
its recommendations if it is not selfishly set aside to favor just 
a few, and I hope the gentleman from Wyoming and other 
gentlemen from Western States will tell this chairman that 
unless his committee adopts a general rule and a general policy 
applicable alike to all we will change the rule about the Com- 
mittee, on Appropriations doing all the appropriating. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The pro forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was a pro forma amendment. I had 
to get something out of my system. [Laughter.] 

Mr TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in order that there may 
be perfect harmony amongst us here, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment I offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON.. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by inserting the letter to which I re- 
ferred. b 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Following is the letter referred to: 
THA SECRETARY oF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 6, 1926, 
Hon. Lovis C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Drar MR. Cramron: I note in the report of your committee 
that the item “For continuation of the investigation of the mineral 
resources of Alaska” by the Geological Survey is recommended as 
$50,000, Surveying in Alaska by the Geological Survey began in 
1898, and from 1900 to date the appropriation for the work has never 
been less than $60,000, and for the six years, 1911 and 1913 to 1917, 
the appropriation was a hundred thousand dollars a year. In 1918, 
recognizing that war measures required curtailment of all noncon- 
tributing investigations, the survey reduced the amount of this item 
to $75,000, a figure which has been maintained approximately in the 
appropriations ever since. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that the purchasing price 
of the dollar in terms of field expenses in Alaska is now probably 
less than half that of the pre-war dollar, The needs of surveying 
Alaska's mineral wealth are not less now than then; in fact, it is 
my conviction that as the more readily developed deposits become 
exhausted the need for this service becomes even more urgent. 
About 60 per cent of the Territory is still unsurvyeyed, and much of 
this area holds promise of containing mineral deposits of value. A 
trained personnel has been built up, which, if destroyed, as it in- 
evitably will be if the appropriation is curtailed, will cost many 
thousand dollars and years of training to replace. Curtailment of 
the appropriation below $75,000 means a serious reduction of 
efficiency, because every dollar below that amount must come from 
the productive field investigations, which are the foundation of the 
work. 

I therefore most earnestly urge your reconsideration of this item 
and approval of at least the amount recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. . 

Very truly yours, 
Hupert Work. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For preparation of the illustrations of the Geological Survey, 


$18,000. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sarre: Page 88, line 3, after the word 
„Survey,“ strike out “ $18,000” and insert “ $25,580.” 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, the proposed increase in the 
appropriation for the preparation of illustrations for the re- 
ports of the Geological Survey is necessary because of the 
congested condition in that bureau, incident to the printing of 
governmental reports. In the hearing before the committee 
the Director of the Geological Survey submitted a list of pub- 
lications which had been ready for printing for some time, 
many of them for a year, and in one or two instances for over 
two years. He urged an increase of the appropriation as pro- 
posed in this amendment to employ three additional illus- 
trators, so that these valuable reports, which have been com- 
piled. at great expense of time and money to the Government, 
may be made available to the people. 

The matter was brought to my attention when I was in 
Idaho during the summer by a large number of persons who 
are interested in the mineral development of my State, includ- 
ing Prof. Francis M. Thomson, dean School of Mines, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, and secretary Idaho Bureau of Mines and 
Geology, who addressed me the following letter: 


SCHOOL OF Mines, UNIVERSITY OF Ipano, 
AND STATE BUREAU oF MINES AND GEOLOGY, 
Moscow, Idaho, September 22, 1925, 
Hon. Appison T. SMITH. 

Dear Mr. Smiru: Our good friend, Mr. Robert N. Bell, advises me 
that in accordance with my request he recently took up with you the 
question of the publication of Dr. George Rogers Mansfield’s report on 
the phosphate deposits of southeastern Idaho. 

These phosphate deposits, as you are doubtless aware, comprise prob- 
ably the greatest ultimate mineral resource of the entire State of 
Idaho. The United States Geological Survey, largely as a result of 
Doctor Mansfield’s work, estimates that over five and one-half billion 
(not million) tons of minable phosphate rock is definitely known to 
exist In this State. Professor Kirkham, of our staff, who has gone over 


most of this territory and who has compiled a paper thereon, copy of 
which is being inclosed herewith, is Inclined to raise this estimate to 
6,000,000,000 tons, which would represent about 85 per cent of the total 
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known phosphate resources of the world and well over 90 per cent of 
the phosphate resources of the United States. 

Doctor Mansfield’s report, of which I have seen the maps, is a com- 
plete, voluminous, and scholarly discussion not only of the phosphate 
resources but of the entire geology of Bear Lake, Caribou, and parts of 
Bannock and Bingham Counties, comprising an area of 2,000 to 2,500 
square miles and represents the fruit of 10 years of intensive work. 
The maps, if available, would be of great aid to us in our work and 
would be of particular value also in the study of the possible oil re- 
sources of southeast Idaho, and the lack of these has been a decided 
handicap to us in the work of the Idaho Bureau of Mines and Geology. 

The officials of the survey estimate it would cost from $10,000 to 
$15,000 to publish the report, and they seem to feel, not unnaturally, 
that this represents too large a proportion of their meager appropriation 
for printing, 

In view of these facts and of the great importance of this report to 
the citizens of Idaho, I am taking the liberty of suggesting that you 
seriously consider the advisability and propriety of initiating some 
means by which this situation might be remedied. Possibly a special 
appropriation for this very purpose might, on your initiative, be attached 
as a rider to the general appropriation for the United States Geological 
Survey at the next session of Congress; or there may be some other 
means which would suggest itself to you as being more appropriate to 
accomplish the purpose in mind. In any event, I hope you will give the 
matter your very earnest consideration, and that you will be kind 
enough to advise me of any action which you may take. 

Faithfully yours, 
Francis A. THOMSON, 
Dean School of Mines and Secretary 
Idaho Bureau of Mincs and Geology. 


On my return to Washington early last November I called 
on the Director of the United States Geological Survey, Dr, 
George Otis Smith, and urged the printing of this report, who 
advised me that the report of Doctor Mansfield had been sub- 
mitted nearly two years ago, but as the bureau was greatly in 
arrears in the publication of the reports because of the lack 
of appropriation to employ illustrators and that no prediction 
could be made as to when the report would be published. Sub- 
sequently he addressed me the following letter: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THR INTERIOR, 
GEOLOGICAL Survey, 
Washington, November 11, 1925. 
Hon. ADDISON T. SMITA, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dran Mu. Surra: The report by Mr. Mansfield on the“ Geog- 
raphy and geology of southeastern Idaho“ is among the many that 
are awaiting preparation by the editors and illustrators of the survey. 
Publication of these reports is regrettably slow, partly because of the 
limits of the publication funds, but perhaps even more because of con- 
gestion in the sections of texts and illustrations. On November 1 
they had in hand 44 reports (excluding geologic folios, and also re- 
ports that had been forwarded to the Government Printing Office, but 
that will require much additional work when proofs are returned), 
The status of these reports was: 
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Partially prepared 


Not touched 


1 Plus 1 report that does not contain Illustrations. 


The editors are somewhat ahead of the Illustrators. It is estimated 
that preparation of the {illustrations now in hand would require the 
entire time of the present staff for a year and a half, and new reports 
are constantly being received from the field branches; in fact, at a 
somewhat faster rate than they can be prepared for publication. The 
order in which the reports are to be taken up is frequently recon- 
sidered, and energies are concentrated on those believed to be in most 
urgent public demand. The report on southeastern Idaho is regarded 
as important, and will receive attention as soon as possible. It is, 
however, very large, both in text and In illustrations, and I do not 
feel able to promise that the illustrations will be completed or eyen 
begun during the present fiscal year, 

Cordially yours, 
Gro. Oris Sutru, Director. 


In view of the value of this and similar reports which the 
director states can not be printed because of the lack of illus- 
trators, I earnestly hope that my amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. A 

Mr. ORAMTON. That is a matter that the committee went 
into at some length. I understood that the number “three” 
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would not be permanent but that they are temporarily neces- 
sary in order to bring the work up to date? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr, CRAMTON. The amendment is agreeable to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I came into the House a 
moment ago and heard the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BAN TON] submitting a few observations on the sanctity of the 
Budget. I was thereby reminded of the fact that I had not 
given any expression of my views on the Budget at this ses- 
sion of Congress, and in order to preserve the regularity of the 
proceedings I think I will repeat what I usually say about 
the Budget. [Laughter,] 

I usually am provoked to say what I do say about the Budget 
by some man who either knows nothing about the philosophy 
of our Government or who has a feeling of indifference for it. 
Whatever may be the faults and the virtues—and he has 
both—of the gentleman from Texas, I have come to the con- 
clusion in the haze of his performances in the last few years 
that he had at least some knowledge of the philosophy of our 
Government and some respect for it. Therefore I was some- 
what surprised to hear him glorifying the Budget. He says 
he is in favor of the Budget, and in favor of backing it up 
and standing by it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am for a proper Budget. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. The gentleman from Texas is now like 
he was on an occasion when he was a candidate for judge 
down home in Texas, when somebody asked him how he 
stood on the stock law. It was a ticklish question. The 
gentleman said, “All right; I will answer your question. 
Some of my friends are for it and some are against it, and, 
by the eternal gods, I always stand by my friends.” 
{Laughter.] 

A little while ago we heard him emphatically and without 
reservation say he proposed to stand by the Budget, but now 
he qualifies his allegiance with the word “proper.” I had a 
schoolboy write and ask me once, “ What is the Budget, Mr. 
Congressman? I have got to debate it.” I did not have time 
to sit down and answer him in detail, but I told him how he 
could make a decided hit by developing the idea that a budget 
is something that everybody is for and which nobody under- 
stands. [Laughter.] 

Now, let us see, seriously, gentlemen, to what a state the 
House of Representatives has fallen when a great leader like 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], the watchdog of the 
Treasury and general custodian of public. morals, especially of 
the District of Columbia, so forgets the philosophy of the party 
to which he belongs that he stands up here and absolutely gets 
apoplectic in defending the Budget and saying you must not 
put your unholy hands upon its recommendations. Why, time 
was when this House of Representatives was very jealous of 
its prerogatives. Our old forefathers did not have any more 
sense than to believe in popular government; they did not have 
any more sense than to adhere to the cardinal theory of Anglo- 
Saxon goyernment that the people’s representatives should con- 
trol the pursestrings. So they erected a popular assembly and 
provided that that assembly should be the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that all revenue bills had to originate in this 
House, so that the people’s Representatives could keep their 
hands on the pursestrings. But in this new day and generation 
which has been brought to us by the gentleman from Texas 
and other political reformers the House of Representatives is 
no longer supposed to have enough intelligence to handle the 
people's pursestrings. The cry went out over the land that we 
are a lot of log-rolling and pork-hunting nincompoops, so that 
we can not be trusted with the Public Treasury. So there was 
a great deal ‘of to-do about it, to erect a burean called the 
Budget to legislate on appropriations, and Members of Congress 
were present and officiated at their own funeral; they hog- 
tied themselves so that now the people's Representatives are no 
longer supposed to have anything to do with determining how 
the people’s money shall be spent; and if any gentleman has 
the temerity, after a personal investigation of a project out 
West which has been turned down by a swivel-chair expert in 
the Bureau of the Budget—if any gentleman has the temerity 
to come upon the floor and do his duty to his constituents and 
to the country and insist that it is a proper expenditure of 
public funds, asking the House of Representatives to carry out 
a worthy project and make the proper appropriation, he runs 
the danger of being criticized by the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas, because the Budget does not approve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
inanimous consent to proceed for fiye additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And in the case of the Baker project, 
a project which originally was approved by the department 
and has on three different occasions heretofore been approved 
by Congress. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; there is the very point, gentlemen, and 
I am serious about it. I am for a proper budget. The need 
for a budget was for what purpose? It was to aid Congress 
in seeing that the appropriations we made were properly 
expended by the executive departments and that they stopped 
the old vicious practice, which existed when I first came to 
Congress, of coming here and asking Congress for exorbitant 
sums, making it necessary for us to wade through a mass of 
stuff and then be compelled to guess at what should be the 
proper amount. So the Budget was established for the pur- 
pose of acting as a check upon inefficiency and waste as well 
as misleading information from the executive departments. 
We centered responsibility in the President so that he, with 
some degree of intelligence, would know how to make recom- 
mendations to us from the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment and in keeping with his constitutional duty and 
prerogative, after which we could proceed to make up our 
minds as to what were proper expenditures of public funds. 
It was never intended, by those who knew something of the 
philosophy of the Budget and of our Government, that we 
should abdicate entirely and say that the Budget, and the 
Budget alone, should determine what should be considered 
proper expenditures. 

Why, as I have said, I am for a proper Budget. I think it is 
wise to have a Budget system by which the executive depart- 
ments are held down and there is some efficiency not only iu 
the expenditures but some degree of certainty and orderly 
processes in making their recommendations and bringing their 
information to us. But when that information is brought here 
this House, and this House alone, is charged with the responsl- 
bility of determining what is the proper charge upon the 
Treasury and whether or not some project out in the West is 
a proper thing on which to spend the public funds. 

Tell me that when once the Budget has spoken we are 
estopped. I resent that and shall always protest against it, 
even though I may be considered out of date. I am against 
this new-fangled idea that Congress has not the capacity, nor 
is it any of its business to sit here and determine how public 
money shall be appropriated, and that it is within the prov- 
ince of the Budget to undertake to determine what shall be 
spent and what shall not be spent. 

You have to crawl on your belly to some executive officer 
now in order to see that a legitimate appropriation is made 
for a legitimate project, like the one referred to that has been 
approved by Congress and started. 

This fall I was in Washington and I happened to meet one 
of my colleagues. I said, “What are you doing up here?” 
He said, Well, seeing about a certain project.” I said, The 
committee is not in session,” and he said, “No; but I am up 
here to see the Budget.” The time was when you had to go 
before committees of this House and have them determine 
what was a proper charge upon the Treasury, and if they 
thought it was a proper charge they would approve it. 

Time was when you had to go before the committees of this 
House and prove what was a proper charge tpon the Treasury. 
Now you have to play around and kowtow to some officials 
down here in one of the bureaus and convince them what is a 
proper expenditure, and you must get their permission for you 
to discharge your constitutional duty and say what shall be 
done with the public money. I resent it. I shall protest 
against it. You may say it is wrong and that the business 
world approves the Budget. Yes; they approve it because they 
think of the results that are to be obtained and believe what 
they are told it is. Do not you mistake. Sooner or later the 
American people are going to have a revival of respect for 
the old orderly processes of this Government. They are going 
to wake up to the fact that the surest safety for this Govern- 
ment is to go back to the old three coordinate branches of 
government, and they are going to hold this House of Repre- 
sentatives responsible in a rigid way to doing its duty, and 
this Congress is going to wake up and quit lying down and 
taking the abuse and acquiescing in the theory that we are 
either incompetent, inefficient, or else that we are wholly indif- 
ferent to our oaths and have no sense of responsibility, cer- 
tainly not enough to handle the people’s money, 
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I say we are not doing it now, and we should do it; and the 
cry of pork barrel is one that will be raised sooner or later 
against the allotment of funds by these bureaucrats, who will 
allot funds by a worse kind of log-rolling process than any 
that ever disgraced any bill that ever passed through this 
House, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz.: For administration, protection, 
and maintenance, including not exceeding $2,000 for the purchase, 
maintenance, operation, and repair of motor-driven passenger-carrylug 
vehicles for the use of the superintendent and employees in connection 
with general park work, $103,560; for construction of physical improve- 
ments, $28,500; including not exceeding $15,500 for the construction 
of buildings, of which not exceeding $3,000 shall be available for a 
duplex cottage for employees, and $5,000 for a warehouse; not exceed- 
ing $72,000 for the construction of a comprehensive sewage disposal 
system at administrative headquarters on the south rim; in all, 
$182,000. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the desk which is simply to correct some errors in 
the print. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. CRAMTON : 

Page 91, line 12, strike out the sum “$103,560” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$103,500.” ; in Une 13, after the sum “ $28,500,” strike out 
the semicolon and insert in lieu thereof a comma; in lines 16, 17, and 
18 strike out the following: “ not exceeding $72,000 for the construc 
tion of a comprehensive sewage disposal system at administrative 
headquarters on the south rim.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Unless there is objection the three amend- 
ments will be voted upon en bloc. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. HAYDEN of Arizona: Amend on page 91, line 17, 
by inserting : For commencing the construction by the Secretary of the 
Interlor of an approach road from the National Old Trails highway 
to the south boundary of the Grand Canyon National Park, $400,000: 
Provided, That sald road shall be located in accordance with the survey 
heretofore made by the United States Bureau of Public Roads, and 
constructed at a limit of cost of $1,200,000.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, during the past summer 
$18,000 of forest highway money was expended by the Bureau 
of Public Roads in the survey of an approach road from the Na- 
tional Old Trails Highway to the Grand Canyon National Park, 
the construction of which has heretofore been authorized by 
law. The following letter from the chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads gives the preliminary estimate of the cost of this 
approach road, upon which I have based my amendment, which 
provides for an appropriation sufficient to pay the first third 
of the total expenditure to be made: 


UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Burgav OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
Washington, D. O., December 16, 1925. 
Hon, CARL HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives. f 

My Dran Mr. Haypen: Further reference is made to our letter of 
November 80, 1925, regarding the survey of the approach road from 
the National Old Trails Highway to the Grand Canyon Park in Arizona, 

We are just in receipt of a letter from our regional office at San 
Francisco, in which they advise us that the field work has been com- 
pleted, but the design has not yet been made. It is estimated 
that the final report will be ready some time in February, 1926. 

For your information we might state that the length surveyed from 
the National Old Trails Highway to the park office is 57.6 miles. The 
design contemplated is an 18-foot crushed-rock surfacing. Tue pre- 
liminary survey estimate of cost is approximately $1,200,000. 

On receipt of the final report we will give you further details. 

Very truly yours, 
Taos, H. MacDonatp, 
Chief of Bureau. 


I ask for this appropriation because the county in which this 
road is located can not build it. Coconino County is the sec- 
ond largest county in the United States, with a total area of 
18,623 square miles, or 11,918,720 acres, which is more than 
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the combined area of the States of New Jersey and New Hamp- 
shire. The ownership of land within the county is divided as 
follows, in acres: 


National forests: 
C i 


199, 
St NE CS — A AN 216, 614 


Total forest reserves 3 2 
Indian reservations: 3 
ßere 4. 105. 000 
ala 870, 000 
25, 000 
518 
; Total Indian reservations 4, 500, 518 
National parks and monuments: 
TTT 612. 062 
yt (2 « SEER 0b 2, 234 
NAVE aa EG Fy CE 360 
Wratnut-- Can volte p Sr 960 
Total parks and monument 615, 616 
Unappropriated and unreserved : 
ONE UD MT eo i he ee ee er et 1, 117, 632 
Total land in Federal ownership 9, 585, 986 
rr ton fp ei SED ECU TS EL TES Rie twins 723, 350 
Privately owned lands: 
Mer lands i= — 1, 06 
Grazing and dry-farming lands 1, 606, 938 
Total lands subject to taxation 1, 609, 384 


From this tabulation, which I have made up from the best 
available sources, it is evident that the Federal Government 
is by far the greatest landowner in Coconino County, and 
that but 1344 per cent of its entire area can be taxed to sup- 
port the local government. Under such circumstances how 
can the comparatively few residents and taxpayers of that 
county be expected to build a road, not for their use but for 
the use of people from every State in the Union who desire 
to see the wonders of the Grand Canyon National Park? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman will recall that 
an investigating committee, of which I was a member, went 
over this road in March, 1923, and the gentleman did us the 
honor of accompanying us on that trip. As I recall, this 
road is entirely outside of the Grand Canyon National Park. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CARTHR of Oklahoma. Part of it is on public land and 
part of it on privately owned land, as I recollect? 

Mr. HAYDEN. A part of the road is on public land, but 
the major portion of it is within a national forest reserve. 
Very little of it crosses privately owned land. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman will recall 
that at that time we made an agreement with the board of 
supervisors and other authorities of the State and of Co- 
conino County by which the county was to turn over to the 
Federal Government the so-called Bright Angel Trail, and 
in lieu thereof the Government was to furnish the money for 
the building of this approach road. A number of the ofticials 
of Coconino County were there, and everybody seemed to be 
satisfied, and I had thought that by now the agreement would 
be carried out and the road constructed. Can the gentleman 
tell us why that agreement which was made nearly three 
years ago has not been carried out? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The question of the sale of the Bright 
Angel Trail was submitted by a referendum to a vote of the 
people of Coconino County and rejected at the general elec- 
tion in 1924. I shall insert in the record a table showing 
the vote in Coconino County on that proposal: 


No 
84 
69 
227 
74 
9 196 
— —— — Q—ͤ— 4 201 
SRI SEER SE a 9 6 
3 12 
3 14 
Greenlaw Mill 11 8 
Tuba City 0 15 
a p Ee AE ̃ ᷣ ͤ——.,. ̃ ̃ ——.ꝛ ß r E 6 0 
RNE ↄ E T E isai S EAA SAA 3 9 
Garland Prairie 15 18 
Sedona__...... 9 10 
Red Lake 1 19 
Upper Oak Creek 8 6 
Canyon Dishes eiddo concen omc wees 3 6 
Bein EL DRL Red nets SEE Ae 2 12 
Doniyor de enc ad oeaan kRO SDS 12 25 


17 5 
1 4 
26 97 
1 5 
4 0 
82 1 
2 1l 
2 9 
2 18 
1 2 
1 46 
1 4 
3 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Mr, Chairman, it seemed to the 
committee, which was investigating the matter at that time, 
that a very fair proposition was agreed upon from the stand- 
point of the Federal Government and one which Coconino 
County ought to have accepted. The county was getting the 
road built without any cost to it whatever and was only sur- 
rendering that which it seemed the Federal Government might 
properly acquire. The county authorities were not only 


satisfied with the exchange, but they enthusiastically ap- 


proyed it at that time. I am therefore surprised that the 
people of Coconino County rejected the proposition. It seems 
to me that with the support of such men as came before us 
at that time in favor of the exchange of the Bright Angel 
Trail for this approach road there might yet be an opportunity 
for an approval of that agreement or some similar agree- 
ment. I do not think the Federal Government ought now to 
be called upon to build a road with this matter in its present 
situation, with Coconino County still owning that trail within 
the park. The Federal Government ought to build the ap- 
proach road, but the Government should also own the trail. 
Since such a fair and equitable proposition as the one that 
was made has been turned down, as well as I like the gentle- 
man from Arizona and notwithstanding his persuasive and 


convincing ways, I do not believe the Federal Government | 


ought to enter into the building of this approach road with- 
out some definite understanding with reference to Bright 
Angel Trail. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, having demonstrated that 
Coconino County can not build this approach road to the 
Grand Canyon National Park, let me say that an equally con- 
vincing argument can be made to prove that the State of 
Arizona ean not build it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona has expired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask for five additional minutes, since the 
gentleman from Oklahoma took up a large part of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will permit, 
the approach road to the Grand Canyon National Park can be 
built to-day without any expense whatever to the State or the 
county if Coconino County will surrender the Bright Angel 
Trail, as was originally agreed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The greater part of the approach road from 


the National Old Trails Highway to the Grand Canyon National | 


Park, as surveyed and located by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
lies within the Tusayan National Forest. It has been fre- 
quently suggested that this road could be built with forest- 
highway funds, of which about $275,000 is available for ex- 
penditure in Arizona each year. The best information that I 
have on that subject is found in the following letters from 
Colonel Greeley and Mr. Pooler. 
WASHINGTON, November 25, 1925, 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. HAYDEN; Reference is made to our conference at my office 
on November 24, 

In the matter of the Grand Canyon Highway, Mr. Pooler's letter of 
July 27 correctly sets forth my viewpoint. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that the final decision on the selection of projects and the ex- 
penditure of the forest-highway funds rests with the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

As brought out by Mr. Piles there seems to be no probability at 
all of any forest-highway money being available for the construction 
of the Grand Canyon Highway next year. His statement was based on 
the allocation of forest-highway money to Arizona, being that available 
from the maximum forest-highway appropriation legislatively author- 
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ized by Congress, If Congress appropriates less than this maximum, 
the prospects of obtaining money for projects other than those already 
approved are even more remote, 
Very sincerly yours, 
W. B. GREELEY, Forester. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT, 
Albuquerque, V. Mev., July r, 1925 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Care of Mojave-Miner, Kingman, Aric. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN HAYDEN : Inspector Rachford has just told me of 
your concern over Colonel Greely's alleged statement with respect to 
the allotment of forest-highway funds to the Maine-Grand Canyon 
road. I was present at the Senate committee hearing and Colonel 
Greeley's position was as follows: 

(1) That the Maine-Grand Canyon road was a part of the forest- 
highway system for Arizona inasmuch as so much national forest land 
would be traversed, and inasmuch as this road would, though only in 
& moderate sense, serve the Tusayan National Forest. 

(2) That from a forest-highway priority standpoint, however, there 
were several other roads, either on the system or recommended by the 
Forest Service for inclusion on the system that took precedence over 
the Maine-Grand Canyon road and that accordingly, except for the 
expenditure of money for survey purposes in order to establish costs, 
this project would have to wait for a considerable period of time 
before construction money from the forest-highway fund would be 
available. 

(8) That he viewed the Maine-Grand Canyon highway as one of 
probably more interest to the national traveling public than to the 
Forest Service as a forest highway; that he believed it bad merit as 
an approach road to the Grand Canyon National Park for special 
consideration in the form of a special appropriation, and that if such 
legislation were proposed he would certainly not oppose it but would 
instead favor it, on the basis of such information as he had then at 
his disposal, 

Colonel Greeley was then asked as to whether the Forest Service 
would cooperate to the extent of $250,000 from forest highway money 
if it developed that the road would cost $750,000 and a special appro- 
priation of only $500,000 were secured, anc he replied— 

(4) That the Forest Service would be willing to contribute on 
this basis, but he intended his preceding qualifying statements as to 
priority to be applicable uere, and had no intention that this state- 
ment would be construed to indicate that the Forest Service would 
next year put in $250,000 of forest highway money, or the following 
year $250,000, but that ultimately, with due regard to priority from 
a forest highway system standpoint, would cooperate in construction 
to the extent of $250,000. This, of course, necessarily followed, in 
view of his earlier statement to the committee that the Forest Service 
would ultimately build the whole road if the national traveling publie 
could afford to wait until the project could be completed, with due 
regard to forest highway priorities, 

As a matter of fact, every dollar in sight for this fiscal year and 
next fiscal year is obligated on going projects like Flagstaff-Angel and 
Clifton-Springerville. The money for several years longer is needed on 
Arizona forest highways already constructed but requiring surfacing or 
completed as to certain sections but not as to others or of vital impor- 
tance on the forest-highway system, as, for example, the stretch of 
road to connect the excellent Gila County system of roads with our 
Flagstaff-Clints Well or Flagstaff-Long Valley project, which would 
make Mormon Lake and the timbered regions in northern Arizona read- 
ily and conveniently available to the heat-stricken sections of southern 
Arizona. Our development system extends south as far as Clints Well 
or Long Valley, and our road will be constructed that far south by 
the end of the next calendar year. It had been our hope that the 
missing highway link from the Gila County line between Pine and 
Strawberry to Long Valley or Clints Well could be constructed as our 
next forest-highway project, and I still hope that this can be provided 
for in fiscal year 1928. 

My own candid opinion is that no forest-highway construction money 
could become available for the Maine-Grand Canyon road without vio- 
lating priority principles in less than six or seven years, and that from 
then on contributions to that project would probably have to be lim- 
ited to $100,000 or thereabouts a year. This, of course, means looking 
quite a long way into the future, but you have asked for my forecast, 
and this is the best I can now make. Circumstances may develop that 
would modify it. 

Very sincerely yours, 


~ 


Frank C. W. Poorxn, 
District Forester. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman know of 
any other road built by the Government outside of the national 
park boundaries? 


~ 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I hold in my hand a memorandum from the 
Nationa! Park Service which shows that over $600,000 has been 
expended out of the Federal Treasury for the construction of 
approach roads to the National Parks. I have not the time to 
read the letter but will print it in the RECORD. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAD PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, January 8, 1926. 
(Memorandum for the Hon. Cari Harvey, House of Representatives.) 
The following is a statement showing the amounts appropriated for 
approach roads leading out of Yellowstone, Yosemite, and Zion Na- 
tional Parks: 


Park 


Yellowstone. 
Do... 


SSA SSB SSBB BBE 
8888888888888 8 8888888 


15, 900 


A. E. DEMARAY, 
Acting Assistant Director. 


Mr. HAYDEN. There is no other way to obtain the money 
at this time for the coustrnetion of this approach road except 
through a direct appropriation from the Treasury of the 
United States. The United States ought to build it because 
at least 90 per cent of the traffic which will pass over it will 
be interstate traffic. It is the gateway to a great national 
playground which all of the people of the United States desire 
to see and to enjoy. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 
Grand Canyon Park? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am in fayor of building or improving 
that road. I traveled over it last summer. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am glad to have the assurance of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma that he is in favor of the construc- 
tion of this road. I feel that the time has arrived when a 
suitable appropriation ought to be made to commence work 
upon it, and I therefore offer the amendment in the hope that 
it may be adopted. This appropriation bill carries additional 
sums of money for further improvement of the roads within 
the Grand Canyon National Park, which is entirely proper. 
Good business judgment, however, requires that the plan h» 
completed by the construction of a suitable approach road, for 
otherwise the roads within the park can not be used as they 
should be by the public. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal in the 
appeal of the gentleman from Arizona, for the county has not 
the money to build this road, It has a very small amount of 
property subject to taxation—about 90 per cent of the land is 
taken up with Indian reservations, public lands, and national 
forests. The road is needed for the accommodation of the 
automobile tourists of the country who desire to visit that park, 
to bring them from the Santa Fe Trail up 50 or 60 miles into 
the park. I have received some letters criticizing the Govern- 
ment because there was not a better approach road. 

This should be known, however, that we have not hereto- 
fore been buiiding approach roads to reach national parks, and 
we could not afford to start that practice. Once we start the 
practice, there would be no end to it. 


Is that the road from Williams to the 
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The situation at Grand Canyon is a very compelling one, 
When the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carter] and myself 
were in conference with the people interested, two years ago, 
they wanted to sell us the Bright Angel Trail, of which the 
House has heard something heretofore. The trail runs from 
the rim into the floor of the canyon and belongs to the county, 
from which they derive a profit of about $5,000 a year. At 
that time we worked out an agreement that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would take over and improve that road. The Forest 
Service some time will improve the greater part of it, but it 
will be quite a number of years. Eventually the National 
Government will spend the money for it through the Forest 
Service. But, as I say, we made an agreement that we would 
recommend that the Government take over this road and appro- 
priate $100,000 for its improvement, to be followed by further 
appropriations contingent on the trail being turned over to the 
Government. The trail is of some importance to the Govern- 
ment. When the committee went there, there were some com- 
plications attending the Bright Angel Trail that made it de- 
sirable that we should have it. That was agreeable to the 
officers of the county, but the agreement was not carried out, 
as the electors of the county voted it down. If they had agreed 
to it, $100,000 would have been expended last year, and a sec- 
ond $100,000 would haye been expended on this road the cur- 
rent year, for such an item had been recommended by the 
department and approved by the Budget a year ago. When 
the result of the election became known, it was thrown out of 
the Budget. 

Personally, it is not a case of threat to the county; but with- 
out some reason to take that road out of the general rule of 
approach roads the Government can not afford to take it over, 
and that reason was offered by this contract with the county 
for the Bright Angel Trail. Until the county desires to go 
ahead with that transfer, it is not desirable or possible to 
enter on the construction of that road. I hope the gentleman's 
amendment will not prevail. 

While I am on my feet, this House bas heard something 
about the Cameron claims affecting the Grand Canyon and 
with reference to the Bright Angel Trail. There were three 
sets of mineral claims that menaced the public enjoyment of 
the Grand Canyon Park. One set of those claims was passed 
on by the Supreme Court of the United States in 1920, when 
it was held that the claims were invalid. Notwithstanding that 
fact, the men who held the claims continued in possession of 
them and stood in the way of needed development of the park 
for public use. Agitation by our committee and effective action 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the Attorney General re- 
sulted in the courts issuing an order putting them out as 
trespassers. 

There was a second class of claims in the Federal court, 
delayed and delayed for certain reasons that might be inferred 
of a political character until this last October Judge Bourquin, 
of Montana, sitting in the Federal court at Phoenix, found that 
that set of claims also was invalid. Unless that case is ap- 
pealed, that puts an end to that class of claims. Judge Bour- 
quin’s decision is appended at the end of my remarks as 
Exhibit A. 

A third class has been pending in the land office at Phoenix, 
and I hold in my hand a decision arrived at by the register 
of the land office on December 19, in which he holds that there 
be a further continuance, after sufficient continuance hereto- 
fore through several years to make the heart sick. 

The decision of Register Farrell appears as Exhibit B. 

The plea of Register Farrell for more time for development 
of the claims and for dismissal of the contest appears quite 
marvelous when you read the opinion of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office just rendered, and which overrules 
Farrell, and declares that— 


the evidence shows that no discovery was made on any one of the 
so-called locations, and that the land embraced therein is nonmineral 
in character, the locations were null and void, and the lands are part 
of the national park. 


The fact is Farrell was so connected with parties to the con- 
troversy and with the controversy itself as to have properly 
disqualified him from sitting in the case, as is shown by Exhibit 
C. His politics are set forth in Exhibit D, but he was ap- 
pointed register in 1924. 

The decision of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
which appears hereafter as Exhibit E is the final act freeing 
that marvelous gift of nature from the grasp of selfish private 
interest. All the so-called mineral claims that stood in the 
way of development in the public interest are disposed of and 
the people of the United States have come into their own. 


NON ect th EE al Mn epee ate cee) 


In this connection I want to commend the noteworthy public 
service rendered by Mr. Harold Baxter, of Phoenix, who was 
appointed a special assistant by Attorney General Stone, and 
who has brought this litigation to a successful conclusion in the 
face of intrigue, special influence, political manipulation, and 
other diffieulties that can not be imagined by those not familiar 
with these cases. He has rendered the country a service coura- 
geous and complete. 

The Cameron claims are no more, 

Bright Angel Trail should cease to be a private toll trail 
and become free to all. It requires considerable expenditure 
to be made safe and easier to travel. The county Coconino 
can not afford to spend the money necessary; the Federal Goy- 
ernment can not spend the money on a privately owned 
trail. I hope soon the people of the county will give us the 
excuse we have sought for improvement of the approach road 
from the Santa Fe trail to the park by turning the Bright 
Angel Trail over to the Government. When they do I will be 
delighted to cooperate with the gentleman from Arizona along 
lines of his amendment as Mr. Carter and I sometime ago 
agreed with the officials of Coconino County. 


EXHIBIT A 
Unitep STATES DISTRICT COURT, ARIZONA 
United States v. Stetson, et al. No. B-86 


In this suit to quiet title to lands, plaintiff claims the premises by 
virtue of the Grand Canyon National Monument created January 11, 
1908, and embracing them, and defendants claim them by reason of 
locations for placer deposits of unnamed variety, made in January, 
1919. 

In Cameron v. United States (252 U. 8. 452) the Supreme Court 
upheld the validity of the reserve for the monument against mining 
claims subsequently located. Defendants seek to escape the conse- 
quences of this decision by appeal to points“ they claim were neither 
presented nor decided by the court therein. One is that the statute 
provides for reservation of “ objects,” and giving due heed to con- 
struction, the canyon is not an object. The argument better be pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court. However, the point is not impressive, 
for that the statute includes “ historic landmarks,” than which none 
greater than the canyon and of a kind that has been so recognized 
from time immemorial. All over the West will be found mining 
claims tied to statutory “permanent monuments,” consisting of ra- 
vines; gorges, canyons.. And the like are famous as landmarks the 
world over. Legally reserved, there is nothing since in Executive 
orders upon which to base reasonable contention deserving considera- 
tion that the monument reserve has been to any extent abolished or 
opened to mineral locations. 

Decree for plaintiff, 

BOURQUIN, Judge. 

DECEMBER 8, 1925. 

—— 


Exuisit B 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES LAND OFFICH, 
* Phoenia, Ariz., December 19, 1925. 


United States v. Ralph H. Cameron et al, involving 28 placer locations 
(Ct. 5701) ` 


By his letter “FS” of August 80, 1922, the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office ordered adverse proceedings against R. H. Cameron 
and others, the charge being: 

“ (1) That the lands embraced by the hereinafter-described mineral 
locations are nonmineral in character; that no discovery of mineral 
has been made upon them by the locators or claimants, Alta, Bueno, 
Casa, Deva, Emir, Eskimo, Fox, Gila, Hopi, Hlini, Jicarilla, Kiowa, 
Largo, Mohawk, Nunez, Otol, Pawnee, Quito, Rickaree, Shawnee, Tonto, 
Transit, Umatilla, Vaca, Washoe, Xenia, Yaki, and Zuni." 

The commissioner's letter of August 30, 1922, named Hon. RALPH H. 
CAMERON, S. E. de Queiroz, the United States Platinum Co., and 
C. Frank Doebler as defendants in the case. Notices were registered to 
the defendants. With the record are return cards showing service on 
all of the parties except C. Frank Doebler. An unclaimed registered 
letter shows that notice was sent to him at the address given in the 
commissioner's letter, 

Answer and denial of the charges was filed by Hon. RALPH H. 
Cameron April 80, 1923, 

The Government's testimony was submitted before Mr. Tom Rees, 
clerk of the Superior Court of Coconino County, Ariz., at Flagstaff, 
Ariz., and by depositions. 

The final hearing in the case has been continued from time to time, 
last continuance being to November 16, 1925, on which day Mr. R. M. 
Daly, inspector, Interior Department, appeared before the register of 
this office, Mr. B, P, Lester appeared for the defendants. The record 
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discloses that at final hearing contestee’s attorney did not Introduce any 
evidence, he having been advised that a further continuance had been 
granted for the purpose of securing witnesses, and available witnesses 
were not called upon to testify. Later advices from the department 
received at this office on day following hearing show the attorney's 
information to have been erroneous. 

It is shown by the record that the Government's side of the case is 
the only one presented; and as the case does not involve application 
for patents, and in view of the fact that large sums of money have 
been expended in development work, and no injury can result to 
the Government in allowing such development to continue, it is reconr 
mended that contest be dismissed. 

Respectfully, 
5 L. L. FERRALL, Register, 

(Record to G. L. O. December 19, 1925.) 


Exurir C 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, November I, 1925. 
Hon. Lours C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dnan MR. CRAMTON: In response to your verbal request to be 
furnished information to show whether L. L. Ferrall, register of the 
Phoenix land office, has been associated with RALPH H. CAMERON in 
any way, I have to advise you that with the record of N Contest No. 
8200, which involved certain mining claims of RALPH H. CAMERON 
in the Grand Canyon National Park, there is a paper dated August 28, 
1918, signed by RALI H. Cameron, N. J. Cameron, and L. L. Ferrall, 
appointing George J. Stoneman and Reese M. Ling as their attorneys 
to represent them in proceedings before the Phoenix land office in the 
matters pertaining to the Millionaire, Sentinental-Treasure, Peg Leg, 
and Hilltop lode claims. 

The location certificates of the above-mentioned claims were not 
found with the record, but in the joint decision of the register and 
receiver of the Phoenix land office, rendered May 25, 1918, in the aboye- 
mentioned contest, it is stated that the Peg Leg lode claim was 
located February 5, 1906, by R. H. CAMERON, L, L. Ferrall, and N. J. 
Cameron, and adverse proceedings were directed by this office on April 
19, 1913, against the Hilltop lode claim, located May 5, 1906, by the 
three parties mentioned. Ferrall does not appear as locator in the 
other claims. - 

In said contest No. 3200 there is also a copy of a jolnt report by 
the forest supervisor of the Tusayan National Forest, and a mineral 
examiner of the Forest Service, dated October 10, 1912, in which it is 
stated tbat the claimants of the Peg Leg lode claim are R. H, CAMERON, 
L. L. Ferrall, and N. J. Cameron. This is a closed case, the locations 
having been declared null and void. 

In Phoenix 05215, a closed contest case involving the Magician 
lode claim, is a statement in a copy of a report by the assistant to 
the solicitor, Department of Agriculture, dated July 16, 1913, in 
regard to the hearing being set before L. L. Ferrall, notary publie 
at Grand Canyon; that Ferrall is a brother-in-law of the defendant 
Cameron, and a colocator of Cameron in some of the other mining 
claims in the Grand Canyon, on which adverse reports have been made. 
In this case L. L. Ferrall] made an affidavit as to the nonmineral 
character of the Alder mill site, located in connection with said 
Magician lode claim. This affidavit was sworn to May 17, 1905. 

In the case of mineral application Phoenix 05216, also a closed 
case, L. L. Ferrall made affidavit as to the nonmineral character of 
the Willow mill site, taken in connection with the Wizard lode claim, 
claimed by RALyRH H. CAMERON. This affidavit was sworn to May 17, 
1905. 

A carbon copy of this letter is inclosed. 

Very respectfully, 

WILLIAM Spry, Commissioner. 


EXHIBIT D 
REGISTRATION BLANK (A) 


STATE OF ARIZONA, County of Maricopa, 88: 

I, the undersigned elector, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that my 
name and signature as signed below is my true name and signature, 
If I haye not personally signed it, it is because ; and it 
was signed at my request by the attesting officer; my age is 21 years, 
or over; occupation, receiver United States Land Office; nativity, 
Ohio; naturalized or declared my intention in court in 
County, in State of on „ 192—, as appears by the 
naturalization papers exhibited herewith, and I am affiliated with the 
Democratic Party. That I am able to read the Constitution of the 
United States in the English language without being prompted or 
reciting from memory. Present residence is in Phoenix 16 precinct, 
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Maricopa County, Ariz., or at No. 318 W. Moreland Street, in the 
zity of Phoenix; that I will have resided in this State one year im- 
mediately preceding next election. 
In testimony whereof, I sign my name three times. 
(1) L. L. FERRALL, Elector. 
(2) L. L. Ferrata, 
(3) L. L. FERRALL. 
My address for receiving mail is: 
Town or city, Phoenix. 


No. Street, Same. 
P. O. Box No. ——. 
R. F. D. No. Box No. ——. 
Subscribed and sworn to by the clector before me this 20th day of 
May, 1924. 
[SEAL] LouELLA B. GOLZE, 


Notary Public, 

(My commission expires April 26, 1928.) 

Sald elector has passed test of reading a section of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in English, is 5 feet 744 inches tall, weigh- 
ing approximately 120 pounds, is of American nationality, male sex, 
and has the following other characteristics: 


LOUELLA B. GOLZE, 
Registering Officer. 


(Registration oficer print information below, 5899.) 
STATE OF ARIZONA, County of Maricopa, 88: 

I, W. H. Linville, county recorder in and for the county and State 
aforesaid, hereby certify that I have compared the foregoing copy with 
the original registration of L. L. Ferrall, filed and entered in my office 
on the 20th day of May, 1924, in Phoenix Precinct, Book No. 16, of 
the county register of voters of Maricopa County, and that the same 
is a full, true, and correct copy of such registration and of the whole 
thereof. 

Witness my hand and seal of office, this 18th day of May, 1924. 

[SEAL.] W. H. LINVILLE, 

County Recorder. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, January 11, 1926. 


United States v. Ralph H. Cameron et al. Involving alleged placer 
locations in Grand Canyon National Park. Locations declared null 
and void. 


REGISTER, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Sm: By office letter “FS” of August 30, 1922, addressed to your 
office, adverse proceedings were directed against the Mohawk, Kiowa, 
Jicarilla, Gila, Hopi, Illini, Largo, Nunez, Otol, Pawnee, Quito, 
Rickaree, Shawnee, Tonto, Umatilla, Vaca, Washoe, Xenia, Yaki, Zuni, 
Transit, Eskimo, Fox, Alta, Buena, Casa, Deva, and Emir placer claims 
situated in Grand Canyon National Park, upon the charges that the 
lands embraced in the claims named are nonmineral and that no dis- 
covery of mineral has been made upon them by the locators or 
claimants, instructions being contained in said office letter “FS” that 
notice of the proceedings should be served on Hon, RALPH H. CAMERON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.; S. E. de Queiroz, Ashborne, 
Pa.; the United States Platinum Co., RALPH H. CAMERON, president; 
and C. Frank Doebler, last address St. Margaret Hotel, 129 West 
Forty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 

Notice of the charges were sent out by your office on March 28, 
1923, following receipt of a telegram from this office requesting that 
your office advise the status of the proceedings, and such notices were 
served on the parties named by registered mail, the letter addressed 
to said Doebler being returned unclaimed. 

Rule 5, rules of practice, requires that the register shall act 
promptly on all applications to contest. 

Joint answer was filed October 30, 1923, by RALPH H. CAMERON 
on behalf of himself, as agent for S. E. de Queiroz, and as president 
of the United States Platinum Co., denying the charges and alleging 
that the lands embraced in each of the claims are mineral in char- 
acter and that a proper and sufficient discovery of mineral was made 
upon each of the locations by the locators or claimants, and hearing 
was requested to determine the truth of the charges and the answer. 

January 5, 1924, there was filed in your office a request, by the 
special agent in charge of hearings for the Government, that the 
hearing in this case be set before the clerk of the superior court at 
Flagstaff, Ariz., at 10 a. m. on February 29, 1924, accompanied by 
subpenas addressed to W. H. Cranmer, Kayenta, Ariz., and Charles A, 
Diehl, Phoenix, Ariz. In response to this request your office ac- 
knowledged receipt thereof by letter dated January 5, 1924, and it 
was stated therein: 
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“As Senator Cameron will be in Washington, D. C., until after 
adjournment of Congress we do not feel that we should set the cage 
without ascertaining if date would be convenient for him. Also, we 
prefer to set the case at this office. If the Government can subpena 
Mr. Diehl of Maricopa County, and Mr. Cranmer of Navajo County, 
and require them to go to Coconino County to testify before the 
clerk of the superior court at Flagstaff, Ariz., they can certainly 
require thenr to appear before this office. 

“We will notify you when we hear from Senator CAMERON,” 

Paragraph 7, circular No, 460 (44 L. D., 572), relative to pro- 
ceedings in contests on report of representatives of the General Land 
Office reads: 

“Tf a hearing is asked for, the local officers will consider same and 
confer with the Chief of Field Division relative thereto and fix a 
date for the hearing, due notice of which must be given entryman 
or claimant.” 

Circuler No. 460 is also printed on the back of Form 4—018A used 
for notifying claimants of charges preferred by this office. 

The register and receiver were evidently confused as to the proper 
procedure, 

The hearing set for February 29, 1924, was continued by this office 
January 15, 1924, upon request of Senator Ratrn H. Cameron, until 
after adjournment of the Congress then in session. 

On July 1, 1924, the representative of this office in charge of hear- 
ings requested you to set the hearing before the clerk of the superior 
court of Flagstaff, Ariz., at 10 a. m. September 23, 1924. Neither 
the letter mentioned nor a copy thereof, nor the correspondence pro 
and con relative to the matter, was received with the record. 

On August 20, 1924, the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
directed you from Salt Lake City to forthwith issue notice that testi- 
mony be taken in Flagstaff on October 2, 1924, at 10 a. m., which 
you acknowledged August 25, 1924, stating in your letter that you bad 
complied with the request. 

September 19, 1924, eontinuance of the hearing set for October 2, 
1924, was granted by this office upon request of Senator CAMERON to 
October 10, 1924, and on September 27, 1924, continuance was granted 
to October 20, 1924, on which date the taking of testimony began before 
the clerk of the superior court at Flagstaff, Ariz., the Government 
appearing by counsel, and the defendants, S. E. de Queiroz and United 
States Platinum Co., appearing by their counsel, Leo W. McManee. 
Senator R. H. CAMERON and C. F. Doebler did not appear in person or 
by attorney. 

Counsel for Government moved for judgment by default against 
R. H. CAMERON and C. Frank Doebler, whereupon counsel for de Quei- 
roz and United States Platinum Co. stated that he was being assisted 
by B. P. Lester, attorney for RALPH H. Camerox, who was not in 
attendance at the hearing. Counsel for Government stated: 

As the record shows that Mr. B. P. Lester represents R. H. CAME- 
RON, one of the defendants in this contest, but has not filed his appear- 
ance, it is assumed that he is representing him unofficially and does 
not intend to cross-examine Government witnesses or introduce any 
testimony. Notwithstanding his position, I still do not waive my 
motion for judgment by default against R. H. CAMERON, one of the 
defendants in this proceeding.” 

Testimony was submitted on the part of the Government only, at the 
conclusion of which it was stipulated that the hearing be continued 
until December 12, 1924, before your office. 

From exhibits of location notices of the claims in question-introduced 
by the Government it appears that the locations of the claims were 
made in January and February, 1907. 

The claims, consisting of two groups, are located upon lands within 
the Grand Canyon National Monument and were withdrawn by presi- 
dential proclamation of January 11, 1908, from appropriation and use 
of all kinds under all public-land laws subject to all prior yalid adverse 
claims. 

The testimony of the witnesses for the Government discloses that 
the lands within the claims are absolutely barren of minerals in any 
form. The claims consist of two groups of claims located side by side, 
all of the claims with the exception of the Transit, Eskimo, Fox, and 
Alta straddle the Colorado River in the gorge thereof, which gorge 
throughout the claims is, generally speaking, about one-half mile wide 
and from 1,100 to 1,300 feet deep, the sides of the main gorge being 
very steep. As described by the witnesses for the Government, the 
bottom of the main gorge throughout the area covered by the claims 
and for many miles east and west is comprised of igneous rocks, which 
have been planed off in ages past, and subsequently a series of sedi- 
mentary formations have been made, laid down upon the surface of the 
igneous rocks, so tightly consolidated that in order to secure any min- 
eral deposits therefrom, assuming that the rocks contain such deposits, 
it would be necessary to break the rocks by drilling and blasting. 

On portions of each claim there are scant deposits of gravel and 
bowlders, the bowlders ranging from 3 pounds to several hundred 
pounds, and the gravel being rounded and sharp cornered, mostly of 
the latter nature, almost in total fragments of limestone and sand- 
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stone, derived from the side walls of the canyon and overlying sedi- 
ments, the gravel not being of a placer nature, for the reason 
that it contains no mineral values whatever. One of the groups con- 
tains 23 claims, the western portion lying north about 3 miles from 
the terminus of the Grand Canyon Rallroad. The second group lles 
about 3 or 3½ miles southeast of the first group and consists of 
five claims. Bright Angel Trail crosses some of the claims of the 
first group, and on one of the claims is located the National Park 
Service Suspension Bridge, which cost $40,000. On a part of one 
of the claims of the first group is located a part of Phantom Ranch, 
a scenic and pleasure resort maintained by Fred Harvey for the enter- 
tainment of tourists. 

It is shown that each claim was carefully examined for any pos- 
sible mineral showing without result, and although no mineral-bearing 
formations were discernible, nevertheless numerous samples from prac- 
tically every claim were taken from the rock formations, and from 
concentrates obtained by panning the gravel deposits, which samples 
were divided, and portions of each sample submitted to various reputa- 
ble assayers for thorough tests to ascertain whether the samples con- 
tained valuable minerals of any kind. Althongh the samples were 
given the most painstaking tests, the results were reported as nil by 
the assayers so far as minerals were concerned. 

It was brought out by the testimony of a witness for the Govern- 
ment that the claimants had been notified in advance of the time 
when the lands were to be examined by representatives of this office, 
but claimants did not see fit to take advantage of this information 
by being present on the lands in person or by representation to point 
out any mineral-bearing formations or deposits. 

The uncontradicted testimony of the Government witnesses as to 
the nonmineral character of the ground furnishes the apparent rea- 
son. As no discovery of mineral was made or could be made, claim- 
ants were in no position to ald in this regard. 

At the hearing held December 12, 1924, before your office the Gov- 
ernment appeared by counsel and the defendants, S. E. de Queiroz 
and United States Platinum Co., appeared by their counsel, B. P. 
Lester. 

Counsel for Government stated that he would like to have the 
record show that Senator R. H. CAMERON was not represented in per- 
son or by attorney at the hearing held at Flagstaff. 

“Mr. Laster, I think the first page of the record shows that I was 
merely in attendance at the hearing. 

“Mr. Dany. Assisting Mr. McNamee. 

“Mr. Lester. Yes, 

“Mr. Dary. But you are not officially representing Senator 
CAMERON? 

“Mr. Lester. No.” = 

Attorney for defendants offered an application for adjournment of 
the final hearing and the taking of testimony at this time, on the 
ground of the absence of Senator Cameron, a material witness, and 
presented Senator Camenon’s affidavit dated December 3, 1924, in 
which was stated: 

“I am a witness in the above-entitled matter, as well as a party 
thereto, being the locator of several of the claims involved in this 
controversy and being entirely familiar with the topographical and 
geological conditions of said claims and the deposits of mineral 
thereon, and at the hearings in the above-entitled matter I shall 
testify with reference to the location of the claims and the discoy- 
erles of mineral thereon,” 

Counsel for Government opposed the motion for continuance which 
nevertheless was granted by the register and receiver, the hearing 
being continued to April 6, 1925. 

By office letter of December 26, 1924, your order of continuance 
was vacated, and you were directed to set the final hearing before 
you on March 11, 1925. 

Under direction of this office the hearing set for March 11, 1925, 
was continued from time to time at the request of Senator CAMERON 
until November 16, 1925, when proceedings were had. 

In the transcript of the proceedings it is stated that the Govern- 
ment and the defendants, including Senator CAMERON, appeared by 
counsel, with the exception of C. Frank Doeblef. ? 

CAMERON and Doebler should both have been held to have been in 
default because of their nonappearance at the first hearing had. 

At the hearing on November 16, 1925, counsel for the defendants, 
B. P. Lester, stated that he had received a telegram from Senator 
CAMERON that the Interior Department had granted an extension of 
from 60 to 90 days for the defendants to produce their witnesses and 
as he had been informed that counsel for the Government had no 
knowledge of such continuance requested that the matter be continued 
until 1 p. m. for the purpose of allowing time for the Santa Fe office 
to confirm his understanding of the postponement. Counsel for Gov- 
ernment declined to consent to the postponement. You declared a 
recess until 1 o'clock. 

Proceedings were resumed at 1 o'clock. 
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Counsel for defendants stated that he was awaiting further instruc- 
tions from his clients with respect to this matter, and would not at 
this time put on any witnesses, 

Counsel for the Government moyed for default judgment against 
all the defendants, which was opposed by counsel for defendants. 
You stated that you would pass upon the matter at a later time, 
after you had time to think it over and look over some records. 

Had the proceedings been conducted in an orderly manner you 
would have passed upon the matter at once, as you had no official 
notice of any postponement in view of which the mere statement of 
the defendants’ attorney was entitled to no consideration. You should 
have known that had a postponement been granted by the Secretary 
of the Interlor your decision either way would have been nullified. 

Instead of granting an extension the Secretary of the Interior dented 
the request of Senator CAMERON, and a telegram to that effect was 
sent you on November 16, 1925, which was not received by you until 
the day following. 

Thereupon you were requested by this office to bring the matter to 
a close as soon as possible by rendering a decision and transmitting 
the record to this office, but before this came to pass It was necessary 
for this office to make numerous urgent inquiries as to the status of 
the matter, 

On December 19, 1925, you finally made recommendation to this 
office In, the following words: 

“Tt is shown by the record that the Government’s side of the case 
is the only one presented; and as the case does not involve application 
for patents, and in view of the fact that large sums of money haye 
been expended in development work and no injury can result to the 
Government in allowing such development to continue, it is recom- 
mended that the contest be dismissed.” 

There is no evidence In the record showing that large or small suffa 
of money were expended in placer-development work. 

The recommendation you make is directly contrary to the rules of 
practice, the decisions of this department, and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in Cameron v. The United States 
(252 U. S. 450). 

In contests, whether between private individuals or the Government 
and an individual, when contestant appears at the time and place and 
submits his evidence and the contestee fails or refuses to submit evi- 
dence, the contestant is entitled to a judgment in his favor. The 
Supreme Court in the case cited definitely held that the Secretary of 
the Interior has power to proceed against mining locations and deter- 
mine their validity or invalidity and need not await the filing of an 
application for patent. 

To comply with your recommendation would defeat the purpose of 
the hearing and amount to the office disregarding the proclamation of 
the President and the laws of Congress withdrawing the land from 
the public domain and creating the national park. 

It is clear from a careful review of the entire record that your 
handling of the case has been so erroneous as to indicate a disposition 
on your part to ignore the applicable laws or that you are wholly 
unfamiliar with the procedure to be observed in such cases. 

As the evidence shows that no discovery was made on any one of 
the so-called locations and that the land embraced therein is non- 
mineral in character, the locations were null and void and the lands 
are part of the national park, It is so held. 

Advise the parties. 


Very respectfully, WILLIAM Spry, Commissioner. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Arizona. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, the progress and development 
of the country now embraced within the United States in- 
volves a story of romance which is probably not equaled in 
the history of any other country on the globe. From time 
immemorial a certain portion of mankind has been restless and 
adventurous, and the trend of the population to the westward 
since the discovery of the North American continent may be 
divided into four eras. 

For three centuries after the first visit of Christopher 
Columbus, and until the war of the Revolution, there was a 
constant, although not rapid, movement of the people from 
Europe to the eastern shores of North America, which may 
be called the first era of the colonization of this country. 

At the beginning of the Revolution there were only about 
5,500,000 people living in what is now the United States, and 
they were congregated along the eastern shores and in the 
valleys where, because of lack of any other transportation 
than water, they naturally made their homes. They were a 
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staid and conservative people, following closely the customs 
of the countries from which they came, and were apparently 
well satisfied with their surroundings. Not until the trappers 
and missionaries who had ventured across the Allegheny Moun- 
tains brought back storles of the rich valleys, navigable rivers, 
and the wonderful timber and mineral- resources, did the more 
restless and ambitious migrate into that vast area between 
Lake Erle and the Gulf of Mexico which section met the needs 
of the settlers until about 1860. This period may be termed 
the second era of colonization. 

The third era begun after the Civil War, when the dis- 
banded armies of the North and South, taking advantage of 
the homestead Jaw which had been enacted by Congress in 
1862, entered the land in the Mississippi Valley, and the 
piatean States upon the publie domain. 

The fourth era of colonization commenced the latter part of 
the nineteenth century when the rugged and venturous pioneers 
pushed farther west into the Rocky Mountain section. They 
soon discovered that on account of the lack of moisture it was 
impossible to successfully till the soil, and while they were 
dismayed, they were not baffled or disheartened. They began 
to dam the rivers and to build reservoirs in the canyons to 
conserve the water to be placed upon the fertile desert lands, 
which effort brought quick reward in the way of bofinteous 
crops. Many small irrigation projects were initiated and the 
population of the arid West rapidly increased. The Congress, 
which has always been on the alert to aid in developing the 
various resources on the public domain, looked with favor on 
plans which had been advocated by the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the West, and approved by President Roose- 
velt, to secure Federal aid in building projects which were too 
stupendous and expensive for private enterprise. As a result 
the Federal reclamation act was placed upon our statute books, 
which provided for the creation of a fund from the annual 
receipts of the sale of public lands, oil leases, and permits 
which should be used in the construction of irrigation proj- 
ects in the public-land States in the arid region. The Govern- 
ment entered upon this new and untried policy of reclaiming 
arid lands, which gave promise of great success. A splendid 
organization of skilled engineers was formed, and they entered 
upon their work with great enthusiasm. Like all new ven- 
tures, much had to be learned from experience, and it is easy 
now, after the lapse of 20 years, to point out the mistakes which 
have prevented the reclamation policy from being the great 
success that its advocates had hoped for. Althongh the fund 
at the beginning was comparatively small, the Secretary of the 
Interior who, under the law, then had authority to determine 
what projects should be undertaken, found himself confronted 
with demands from the Senators and Representatives from 
every arid State to start at least one project in their State. 

The Secretary finally yielded to their importunities and a 
score or more projects were started, many against the advice 
of the engineers, which made it impossible, because of lack 
of funds, to make rapid progress in the construction of any 
particular project. As a result, instead of the completion of 
any projects, the largest of which could doubtless have been 
completed within two or three years, construction work has 
been continued over a period, on most projects, of at least 10 
years. 

Another costly mistake which was made and which has inter- 
fered greatly with the success of the reclamation policy was 
permitting settlers to enter lands in advance which were desig- 
nated for reclamation and refusing to give them leave of 
absence until the project was built, except at the risk of losing 
their land by contest. 

Thousands of settlers went upon these dry lands, established 
their homes, and attempted to comply with the homestead law, 
although there was no water available for even domestic pur- 
poses, in some instances, within 20 miles. The resulting hard- 
ship and expense suffered by the settlers not only brought 
financial disaster, but in many instances the settlers gave up 
their claims, broken in health, and some were driven insane by 
exposure and lack of proper food and water. 

Another mistake was made when the department imposed 
upon the engineers the responsibility of making collections from 
the settlers. This function should haye been placed upon an 
officer whose sole duty it should have been to look after the 
repayment sf construction and operation and maintenance 
charges, to the reclamation fund, and permit the engineers to 
give all their time and thought to construction work. Because 
of this weakness in the organization, many delinquencies oc- 
curred which could have been avoided. 

Still another mistake which has interfered so much with the 
success of the reclamation policy was in not requiring the set- 
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tlers to organize into irrigation districts, so that the Goyern- 
ment might deal directly with the districts through their duly 
elected officers instead of requirlng the Reclamation Service 
to keep an individual account with every settler. If this 
policy had been adopted, there would not have been the delay 
and confusion in making collections, as the more prosperous 
settlers would have aided those who needed financial help in 
order to meet the obligations of the district promptly. 

The settlers, as well as the Reclamation Service, have been 
greatly handicapped in their operations because of the in- 
ereased cost of labor and the increased cost of material during 
the last 10 years, and this has resulted in great discouragement 
to the settlers and is the cause of many delinquent accounts. 
When the projects were started, the estimated cost was based 
on the then prevailing wages paid to engineers, artisans, and 
for labor, and the prevailing prices for building materials. 
Constantly increasing cost of labor and material has added 
at least 50 per cent to the estimated cost of the project, so 
that the settlers are confronted with the necessity of paying 
hee as much for construction charges as they had antici- 
pated. 


All of these unfortunate circumstances made it necessary for 
Congress to come to the relief of the settlers, and in 1914, the 
period within which payments were to be completed, was ex- 
tended from 10 to 20 years. Notwithstanding this concession 
by the Congress, the depressed condition of agriculture, the 
high cost of operation and maintenance, the necessity for the 
settlers, in order to save their farms, to borrow money from 
banks and loan companies at a high rate of interest, their 
financial embarrassment was so great as to impel Congress to 
look with favor upon further relief legislation in 1922-1924. 

When the present Secretary of the Interior, Doctor Work, 
came into office March 4, 1923, he found the spirit of the settlers 
at the lowest ebb. He at once undertook a survey with the hope 
of securing from disinterested purties information regarding 
the actual conditions on the various reclamation projects. He 
appointed five distinguished men versed in reclamation matters 
to visit the projects and ascertain the financial status of each; 
to familiarize themselves with the problems of the settlers; and 
make a report of their observations and investigations. After 
nearly one year of study their views were incorporated in a 
report to the Secretary of the Interior, which he laid before 
the President, who transmitted the report to Congress, on 
which was based the act of December 5, 1924, known as the 
“Fact Finders’ Law.” 

No Secretary of the Interior has been more industrious and 
energetic in endeayoring to adjust the difficulties encountered 
by the settlers on Government projects than the present Sec- 
retary, who has at great discomfort personally visited most of 
the projects once, and some of them three times, during the 
last two years to secure first-hand information. 

The Commissioner of Reclamation, Doctor Mead, has prob- 
ably had wider experience in reclamation of the arid lands and 
the colonization of settlers than any other person in the coun- 
try, and we all recognize that both these officers have given pro- 
longed study to the vexed problems confronting the settlers and 
the Reclamation Service and are earnestly striving to find a 
solution. Both of them have spent the greater part of their 
lives in the West and are sympathetic with the efforts of the 
settlers to develop their farms, and recognize as much as any- 
one ean the absolute necessity of developing the agricultural 
resources of the West if the arid States are to continue to 
progress. 

The opinion seems to be abroad that the reclamation policy 
is a failure, when as a matter of fact more has been accom- 
plished toward creating national wealth in the building of 
towns and cities and in the making of happy homes for thou- 
sands of people than any other undertaking which has hid 
governmental supervision. 

There has been expended by the Secretary of the Interior 
in the construction of reclamation projects $145,000,000 from 
the receipts from the sale of public lands, leases on oil lands, 
permits, and so ferth, and $60,000,000 from repayments by set- 
tlers of construction charges on the various irrigation projects, 
water rentals, and so forth. 

It is estimated that the national wealth created by this 
expenditure and development amounts at least to $600,000,000, 
Many towns and cities have been built on the irrigation proj- 
ects, and over 40,000 families have found homes on the lands 
and in these various communities. A census shows that on 
these various projects there are nearly 1,000 schools, -650 
churches, and 225 banks, none of whieh would be in existence 
except for the Government’s aid in reclamation. The value of 
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the crops in one year on some projects amounted to more than 
the entire cost of the project. 

Statistics disclose that the value of the crops on all Govern- 
ment reclamation projects during the current year will amount 
to over $110,000,000. While it is true that from $10,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 of the amount expended may not be returned to the 
reclamation fund, the great progress that has been made, as 
above indicated, justifies the Government in its reclamation 
policy and shows the wisdom of Congress in enacting the recla- 
mation law. The great possibilities in the future, in view of 
past accomplishments, certainly warrant the continuation of 
the reclamation policy. 

Many of those living east of the publicland States are under 
the impression that the reclamation policy benefits only the 
people on the land or those living in the immediate vicinity. 
As a matter of fact, reclamation is a national and not a local 
question, for there has been created on these projects a market 
for the manufactured products of the East, which amount an- 
nually to at least $500,000,000. In one year the value of com: 
modities shipped from the industrial centers of the East to one 
project amounted to $34,000,000, while this project shipped to 
the various sections of the country in one year 67,000 carloads 
of products valued at $40,000,000. 

The amount received in income and other taxes by the Fed- 
eral Government from residents on these projects will amount 
annually to as much as has been expended from the reclama- 
tion fund, so that as a business proposition the Government has 
made a wonderful financial investment, and in addition has 
made it possible for half a million people to secure homes and 
a livelihood as a result of expenditures under the reclamation 
policy. This wonderful showing certainly warrants the Goy- 
ernment in continuing appropriations from the reclamation 
fund to complete existing projects, and to undertake new proj- 
ects when they are proved to be feasible from an engineering 
and economic standpoint. 

The benefits which have accrued to the people and our coun- 
try as a result of the reclamation policy are well stated in the 
splendid address delivered by Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner 
of Reclamation, who is known nationally and internationally 
as the highest authority on reclamation and colonization work, 
October 26, 1925, in Chicago before the Western Society of Civil 
Engineers, from which I quote: 


Western irrigation areas are now our main source of long-staple 
cotton. Millions of dollars which now go to the irrigation farmers 
of Texas, Arizona, and California would, without Federal reclamation, 
go abroad to the cotton growers of Egypt. Without the local fodder 
crops of irrigated farms, the range livestock industry of the arid West 
woull collapse. These Federal projects have given an economic sup- 
port to cities that sorely needed it. They have increased the business 
of transcontinental railroads, furnished markets for the products of 
factories, and contributed far more to the economic strength of this 
country than is realized in the humid sections of the country. 


Of the $205,000,000 which has been spent in the construction 
and operation of irrigation projects, the loss to the fund be- 
cause of mistakes which have been made in the location of 
projects, or on accouut of delinquent payments or abandoned 
farms, will amount to only about 10 per cent; certainly not 
more than 15 per cent. This proportion of loss from an ex- 
penditure of $205,000,000 can not be regarded as excessive in 
view of the profits which have accrued to the people who reside 
on these projects, and the creation of taxable property worth 
three times the total amount expended. 

If comparisons should be made of the amounts expended and 
the resulting benefits in carrying forward other Government 
enterprises, it would be disclosed that the loss to the reclama- 
tion fund, to which reference is so frequently made, is exceed- 
ingly small. The Alaskan Railroad, which has cost the Govern- 
ment $73,000,000, serves only a few thousand people. In fact, 
there are less than 28,000 white people in the whole of Alaska. 
The deficit from operating the railroad in Alaska has been 
over $1,000,000 annually for the last four years, but the aban- 
donment of the railroad is not seriously considered. 

When the national forest policy was established 20 years 
ago, its advocates gave assurances that the receipts from timber 
sales, grazing permits, and so forth, would make the National 
Forest Service self-sustaining, and yet $201,499,736 have been 
expended—an average of $10,000,000 each year—while the 
receipts have been only $66,715,609.67. But everyone recog- 
nizes the importance to the West and to the country as a 
whole of the splendid national forest policy which the Govern- 
ment is sustaining. The policy of the conservation of the 
water in our streams in the arid West and its application to 
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the desert lands is certainly of no less importance to the people 
of this country than the timber resources. 

The expense of maintaining the national parks in the West 
as a playground for the people in excess of receipts: amounts 
to $3,000,000 annnally. No one suggests that the national park 
policy is a mistake because it is not self-sustaining; but should 
we not be equally concerned in a policy which enables those 
in moderate circumstances to secure farm homes on the desert 
and create enormous national wealth from land that is value- 
less without water? 

During the last 10 years $461,045,000 have been expended for 
river and harbor improvements, probably 25 per cent of which 
has been wasted on projects which were not feasible, and many 
of which have been entirely abandoned. Notwithstanding these 
failures, we are making appropriations annually for the con- 
tinuation of the improyement of the rivers and harbors 
throughout the country in the interest of our country’s com- 
merce, although SI, 366,373,518 has been expended for those 
improvements since the Government was formed, none of which 
has been directly returned to the Federal Treasury. 

With reference to the possible lack of demand for the land 
embraced in new projects, it is true that during the last five 
years, because of the high wages prevailing in the industrial 
centers in the building trades, on railroads, and in other indus- 
trial activities, coupled with the low price of farm products, 
there has been a movement of people from the farms to the 
cities and towns, where they are able to secure employment on 
a daily or monthly wage. In view of the fact, however, that 
the cost of living has greatly increased, there is now every 
reason to believe that many people who are working for wages 
will again turn their attention to agricultural pursuits, espe- 
cially as land can be procured at a much lower price than a 
few years ago. 

The future for reclamation is much brighter since the pas- 
sage of the act of December 5, 1924, known as the fact finders’ 
law. This splendid law offers great encouragement to the set- 
tlers on existing projects, as well as to those who are desirous 
of locating on contemplated projects. It will enable the settlers 
who are delinquent in their payments to save their farms and 
make a new start, for under this law the accumulated charges, 
including interest, will be absorbed in the construction costs. 
The time of payment has been extended so as to make the 
annual payments so small that they will amount in some in- 
stances to less per acre than the operation and maintenance 
charges. Because of this law the morale of the farmers has 
been improved, and we have every reason to believe that even 
on the most unfavorable project they will be able to meet their 
payments regularly ln the future. 

Under the provisions of the new law only those who can 
qualify as to industry, experience, character, and capital will 
be able to secure entry upon a reclamation project, and the 
failure of settlers, as in the past, who entered the land without 
capital or experience will not be duplicated. 

Another wise provision of this law proyides that no project 
shall be undertaken until after the most careful investigation 
has been made, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, regarding the water supply, the cost of development, 
the character of the soil, and the probability of early settle- 
ment, There are many other good features of the law which 
might be enumerated. 

The increased price of farm products is attracting more 
and more people to the farm, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the increasing demand for land will continue. Ac- 
cording to the best authorities the future for agriculture is 
very bright, and it is plainly the duty of the Government to 
continue the reclamation policy and make its holdings on the 
public domain available to those who desire farm homes by 
conserving the water now going to waste and placing it upon 
the fertile arid lands. The constant and rapid increase of 
the population makes the question of an ample food supply 
in the years to come one of great concern. 

On the whole, the reclamation policy has been a wonderful 
success, and while mistakes have been made and some losses 
have occurred, the wisdom of the enactment of the reclamation 
law has been overwhelmingly vindicated, and we will realize 
even more largely than in the past the vision of those splendid 
men who were responsible for its inception. They have ac- 
complished wonders in an untried field, and the great dams 
scattered over the arid-land States are monuments to their 
initiative, as well as to the skill of the engineers who planned 
and constructed them; just as the thousands of splendid farms, 
beautiful towns and cities, fine roads, and attractive homes 
stand as monuments to the industry and fortitude of the 
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splendid men and women who, through toil, hardships, and 
deprivation, carved them all out of the desert. 

By u the experience of the past 20 years mistakes 
will be avoided in the future and our dreams for continued 
development of our arid lands will come true; which will 
redound to the continued happiness and prosperity of the 
whole Nation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Burton, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
6707, the Interior Department appropriation bill, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


CONTESTED ELECTION CASE, SIROVICH V. PERLMAN 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
resolution, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 81 


Resolved, That John H. Voorhis, Charles Heydt, James Kane, and 
Jacob Livingston, constituting the board of elections of the city of 
New York, State of New York, their deputies or representatives be, 
and they are hereby, ordered to appear by one of the members, the 
deputy or representative, before Elections Committee No. 1 of the 
House of Representatives forthwith, then and there to testify before 
raid committee or a subcommittee thereof in the contested election 
ease of William I. Sirovich, contestant, v. Nathan D. Perlman, con- 
testee, now pending before said committee for investigation and re- 
port; and that said board of elections bring with them all the dis- 
puted ballots, marked as exhibits, cast in every election district at 
the general election held In the fourteenth congressional district of the 
State of New York on November 4, 1924. That said ballots be brought 
to be examined and counted by and under the authority of said 
Committee on Elections in said case, and to that end that the proper 
subpena be issued to the Sergeant at Arms of this House, command- 
ing him to summon said board of elections, a member thereof, or its 
deputy or representative, to appear with such ballots as a witness 
in said case; and that the expense of said witness or witnesses, and 
all other expenses under this resolution, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House; and that said committee be, and hereby is, 
empowered to send for all other persons or papers as it may find 
necessary for the proper determination of said controversy; and also 
be, and it is, empowered to select a subcommittee to take the evidence 
and count said ballots or yotes and report same to Committee on 
Elections No, 1, under such regulations as shall be prescribed for that 
purpose; and that the aforesaid expense be pald on the requisition of 
the chairman of said committee after the auditing and allowances 
thereof by said Committee on Elections No. 1. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, has this resolution the in- 
dorsement of the full Committee on Elections No. 1? 

Mr. COLTON, It has, with the exception of one member of 
the committee, who is absent, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
,BEEpY]. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The Democratic members of the committee 
understand about it? 

Mr. COLTON. They were all present, and the committee 
yoted unanimonsly for the adoption of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the res- 
olution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ANDREW B. CHALMERS AND WALTER F. BROWN 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record and to correct some false 
statements made in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on January 6, 
1925. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Are they the gentleman’s own remarks. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I wish the Members of this 
House could understand how distasteful this duty I am now 
performing is to me and how I dislike, when he is gone, to call 
attention to the untruths and misstatements made by my prede- 
cessor in the extension of his remarks found in the Recorp of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress, January 6, 1926. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
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However, much as I dislike to perform this task, my sense of 
justice and truth compels me to correct the Recorp and clear 
the names of Walter F. Brown and Andrew B. Chalmers of this 
political slander. I call it political slander, because it was de- 
liberately fabricated to influence votes in the congressional 
elections of 1922. They filed a petition in court, written up as 
campaign propaganda. This petition had not one element of 
truth in it. When the campaign was over they went into court, 
paid the costs, and asked that the case be dismissed. It was 
dismissed. 

Then again in the congressional elections of 1924 they printed 
tens of thousands of copies of this false petition and mailed 
them all over the district. They misjudged the intelligence of 
the voters in the ninth Ohio district when they thought they 
could be influenced by such political slander. What answer did 
the voters give these calumnies? I was elected to the Sixty- 
ninth Congress by the largest vote ever cast for a Congressman 
in my district, 

Whom do I mean by “they” ? I mean his campaign com- 
mittee and advisers, because ex-Congressman Sherwood was not 
himself at the time these things were done. He had been fail- 
ing physically and mentally for some time. He was subject to 
poor advice. If his wise and respected wife had been living, 
he never would haye done this. Kate Brownlee Sherwood 
helped to direct his political fortunes while she lived and helped 
plan and execute many a successful campaign. 

Mrs. Sherwood"and I worked side by side in educational work 
in Toledo for seven years. During that time I was superin- 
tendent of the Toledo public schools and executive director of 
the University Extension Society of the county. All of that 
time Mrs. Sherwood was secretary of the university extension 
work. When I resigned as superintendent of schools to enter 
business, Mrs. Isaac R. Sherwood wrote me officially as fol- 
lows: 

TOLEDO CENTER UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 

< Toledo, Ohio, June 26, 1905, 
W. W. CHALMERS, 

Chairman Eatension Course, Toledo Center U. E., Toledo, Ohio. 


Duar FriexD : The Toledo Center University Extension would express 
their appreciation of your interest and cooperation in university exten- 
sion while serving as superintendent of instruction of the Toledo publie 
schools. 

When in 1899 we became associated in the work of the proposed 
centennial, you were the chairman of the committee on education of 
the centennial association, and when we reorganized for the work of 
university extension it was upon your recommendation that the Toledo 
board of education passed the resolution whereby, since that time, there 
has been a coordination of university extension with the public schools. 

For this and your steadfast cooperation in this important educa- 
tional work, we thank you and would thus place ourselves on record. 

Yours very truly, 
W. C. CHAPMAN, President. 

Kare BROWNLEE SHERWOOD, Secretary. 


What are the facts about this ill-advised attack on Andrew 
B. Chalmers and Walter F. Brown? i 

Andrew B. Chalmers was a legal resident of Michigan, owned 
and operated a farm there preceding the selective draft of the 
World War. The Army records will show that he did not ask 
for deferred selection because of the fact that he was a farmer, 
but that he waived his privilege under classification 4 and 
asked to be called first. He did not wait to be drafted, but 
volunteered and was enrolled in the Air Service. He hoped 
to join my namesake and become an American ace overseas, 
The fact that he was not fortunate enough to see service over- 
seas ought not to be laid at his door, because he was under 
military orders from the time he volunteered until two months 
after the armistice was signed, when he was honorably dis- 
charged from the Army with his service record marked 
Excellent.“ 

The result of this damnable slander for political advantage 
has not helped them politically, but I think has hurt their 
party. It has, however, hurt the boy. He gladly offered his 
service, and his life, if necessary, and was rewarded by this 
contemptible attack in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, It did not, 
as they hoped, get them votes, though it caused the boy’s 
mother many sleepless and tearful nights. 

She had kissed her only son good-bye, believing that in the 
Air Service overseas she had not one chance in ten of his 
eyer coming back to her. Then, when God, in His mercy, did 
answer her prayers, and her boy was spared, she had to stand 
by and see his good name splattered with mud and her heart 
smashed in an attempt of a campaign committee to get votes 
to send some one back to Congress. 
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Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I can not talk any more on 
this subject. I see “Red” whenever I think of it and wish 
we were back in the days when we could settle these erucl 
things man to man. 

Let me turn to the wrong done to one of our best-known 
citizens, Walter F. Brown, in the same issue of the CONGRES- 
SON AL, Recorp, that of January 6, 1925. I use “ best-known 
American citizen” advisedly because he is all that. He is re 
spected and honored by all who know him. He is an able, 
honest, upright man. He is the best friend of the homeless, 
parentless boys and girls of his home town. He has been 
especially honored by several Presidents of the United States. 
He was the personal friend and political adviser of one of 
America's greatest Presidents, Theodore Roosevelt. 

He is the only man who has ever represented a President of 
the United States as chairman of a joint congressional com- 
mittee. He was the personal representative of President Hard 
ing and President Coolidge, as Chairman of the Reorganiza- 
tion Committee of Congress, His committee made a report 
that has not yet been adopted but which in time will be 
adopted and will go down in history as the greatest advance 
ment in governmental economy and efficiency in our age. You, 
Mr. Speaker, through your friendship for him and your per- 
sonal knowledge, know him to be one of America’s leading 
citizens. 

The only time he has ever consented to allow his name to be 
placed on the ballot for any public office he was overwhelm- 
ingly elected by the voters in his district. 

He is now chairman of the Republican executive committee 
of Lucas County, Ohio, and as such chairman he has conducted 
a good many successful campaigns. I am sure he will conduct 
a good many more successful political battles. His leader- 
ship is effective because he is honest and fair. He is an ideal- 
ist. His campaigns are planned and executed on the highest 
level. 

Ex-Congressman Sherwood places in the Recorp the state- 
ment that Mr. Brown spent some $75,000 over and above the 
legal amount of the corrupt practices act to defeat his reelec- 
tion in Congress, That would mean that he spent over $80,000 
in the congressional campaign of 1924. Now, what are the 
facts? It would be so easy to print the exact facts. They are 
a matter of public record. Mr. Brown's committee spent for 
my election $1,195.78. I spent $500. This makes a total con- 
gressional campaign fund of $1,695.78 in this 1924 campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, please bear in mind, I do not lay the blame of 
these false statements and this great wrong, made of publie 
record, done to two upright, honest citizens at the door of 
ex-Congressman Sherwood, but I do blame the political brigands 
who surrounded him and directed him during his last two 
political campaigns. I make this statement with great reluc- 
tance solely that the slanders concerning two of my fellow 
citizens, made and spread upon the permanent records of Con- 
gress by my predecessor, may stand corrected. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE—LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS 
OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, = ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on the Civil Service be permitted to sit 
during the sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Bett, for 10 days, on account of important business. 


RESIGNATIONS FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation, which was read: 

Jaxuary 9, 1926. 
To the Speaker HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Respectfully I place in your hands my resigna- 
tion as a member of the Committee on Public Lands of the House of 
Representatives. 

I am a member of the Committee on Merchant Marine, and also 
of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, and I wish partic- 
ularly to make a study of the reorganization problems connected with 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation; and I 
believe that the addition of the third committee will interfere with 
the amount of work I would like to do upon the other two committees, 
Yours faithfully, 

F. M. DAVENPORT. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will be 
accepted. 
There was no objection. 
Also the following communication, which was read: 
January 8, 1928. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr, SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member 
of Committee on Elections No, 2 of the House of Representatives. 
Yours very truly, 
Rosert Luce. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will be 
accepted. 
There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 82 


Resolved, That the following Members be, and they are hereby, 
elected members of the following-named standing committees of the 
House, to wit: 

Fletcher Hale, of New Hampshire, Committee on Elections No. 2; 
Charles L. Gifford, of Massachusetts, Committee on the Public Lands. 


FA The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


STATE RIGHTS 


Mr. HILL of Maryland, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to extend in the Recorp my own remarks by printing 
therein an article which I wrote for the North American Re- 
view on the subject of State rights. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, “State rights” has 
become to-day a very important political question. The pro- 
posed child labor amendment, the question of Federal mar- 
riage and divorce laws, agitation for the establishment of 
Federal control over the education of the youth of all the 
States, has followed the extension of Federal jurisdiction over 
State liquor laws. 

In his recent message at the opening of this Congress 
President Coolidge said: 


The functions which the Congress nre to discharge are not those of 
local government, but of National Government. The greatest solicitude 
should be exercised to prevent any encroachment upon the rights of the 
States or their various political subdivisions. Local self-government is 
one of our most precious possessions, It is the greatest contributing 
factor to the stability, strength, liberty, and progress of the Nation. 
It ought not to be infringed by assault or undermined by purchase, It 
ought not to abdicate its power through weakness or resign its author- 
ity through favor. It does not at all follow that because abuses exist 
it is the concern of the Federal Government to attempt their reform. 

Society is in much more danger from encumbering the National Gov- 
ernment beyond its wisdom to comprehend, or its ability to administer, 
than from leaving the local communities to bear their own burdens and 
remedy their own eyils. Our local habit and custom is so strong, our 
variety of race and creed is so great, the Federal authority is so 
tenuous, that the area within which it can function successfully is very 
limited. The wiser policy Is to leave the localities, so far as we can, 
possessed of their own sources of revenue and charged with their own 
obligations, 


In the June issue of the North American Review I discussed 
the general question with which the President so clearly and 
forcefully deals in his message. I discussed this under the title 
of “A State rights remedy for Volsteadism,“ and by consent 
of the House I am offering the considerations in this article 
for the perusal of the House, as follows: 


The Constitution of the United States was framed and adopted on 
the theory that all matters of personal rights and obligations wore 
to be regulated by the individual States, while the Federal Govern- 
ment was given certain definitely specified functions to perform for 
those interests which were common to all the States and to all of the 
people who lived in those local units of self-government, and collec- 
tively constituted “the people of the United States.“ No language 


could be more explicit than that of the Constitution securing to the 
people of the various States entire control of personal dress, food, 
religion, education, and other matters relating to personal conduct, 
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The people of the several States differed quite radically in their per- 
sonal habits and points of view. The people of Massachusetts were 
Calvinistie in religion and preferred rum as a beverage, while the people 
of Virginia were mostly of the Church of England and preferred 
Madeira or some other wine more suited to a warmer climate than the 
rum of the cold North. Their local points of view were different, and 
naturally so; yet, by the Constitution, they could all live as they pleased 
in their own communities and still be Americans, 

Massachusetts had the right to prohibit the Puritan faith or the 
use of Medford rum in its borders if it desired, and Virginia had 
an equal right to adopt the doctrine of infant damnation and to 
prohibit all alcoholic beverages in its limits. If either State did so. 
the people who dissented from the new laws could go to another State 
and still remain Americans. If, however, the Federal Government bad 
the power to prohibit Calvin's creed or Cana’s wine, those who dis- 
sented must renounce their personal liberty in that regard or else 
leave the United States. Under the safeguards of the Constitution 
there was room for all creeds and personal inclinations. From 1789 
till 1919 this theory of government prevailed, and the Nation was 
honestly governed, while its people were prosperous and content. 
Nobody in Maryland objected to the prohibition of wine and beer in 
Kansas any more than the people of Maine objected to the preference 
showed by the people of Louisiana for French cooking. After 130 
years of content, however, there came into the Constitution a new 
theory of government called national prohibition. 

On December 8, 1922, President Harding said to Congress: There 
are conditions relating to the enforcement of prohibition which savor 
of nation-wide scandal. It is the most demoralizing factor in our 
political life.“ The President also referred to “men who are rending 
the moral fiber of the Republic through easy contempt for the prohi- 
bition laws,” To-day the eighteenth amendment has been on the books 
for over five years. What fs the situation on the liquor question, the 
old question which has been with man since Noah rejoiced in his 
vineyard in celebration of his liberation from the dryness of the Ark? 
Does “ensy contempt” for the prohibition laws still rend the moral 
fiber of the Republic, or Is it possible that prohibition may yet fulfill 
the dreams of the people who sought temperance in drinks as in atl 
else? 

There are three important dates in the prohibition calendar—Decem- 
ber, 1917, January, 1919, and October, 1919. In order to understand 


the injection, after 180 years of good government, of a new theory of 
Federal control of local police power, we must note conditions in 1917 


and to-day. 

December 17, 1917, was a memorable day both at home and abroad. 
On that day a German raid in the North Sea destroyed a convoyed 
merchant fleet—one British and five neutral ships. On that day, such 
was our excitement, the U. S. submarine F- rammed and sank 
the U. S. submarine F-1 in American waters and 19 lives were 
lost. On that day the Congress of the United States proposed to 
the war-absorbed legislatures of the various States the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. Before the war 
the best, or from the probibitionist point of view, the worst beer came 
from Germany. The brewers who made beer here and sold it in the 
saloons were alleged mostly to be German. In the House and the 
Senate in the debates on the eighteenth amendment, frequent references 
were made to the German extraction of American producers of beer. 
On December 17, 1917, the mind of Americans was on German raids on 
the merchant fleets, not on Anti-Saloon League raids on the American 
Constitution. 

So, on December 17, 1917, a new theory in American government 
was proposed, just 130 years after Senator Maclay, of Pennsylvania, 
had voted against the Federal judiciary bill, which created for the 
first time a system of Federal courts, judges, clerks, marshals, jurors, 
prosecuting attorneys, jails, and penitentiaries for exclusively Federal 
purposes but entirely separate and different from the machinery of 
law enforcement existing in each of the several States for their own 
laws. 

Senator Maclay fought this bill because he thought It proposed “a 
vile law system, calculated for expense and with a design to draw by 
degrees all law business into the Federal courts.” He then expressed 
an opinion which, as late as 1916, was smiled at by students of Ameri- 
enn government, but which to-day makes thoughtful men very grave. 
Senator Maclay added: “The Constitution is meant to swallow all 
the State constitutions by degrees, and thus to swallow by degrees all 
the State judiciaries.” 

The manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxicating liquors 
before the eighteenth amendment had been considered as much a 
matter for exclusive State control as was the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of beef, or bread, or gingerale. By the eighteenth amend- 
ment, however, the Federal Government selected one out of many vital 
local police questions and assumed to enforce laws that contained in 
them no scintilla of interstate and therefore of Federal interest. If 
a State really wanted to do away with any form of beverages, it had 
full power to do so, for a State could not legally be invaded by any 
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liquor outlawed by that State. The Webb-Kenyon act had so decreed, 
and the Federal Government had properly assumed the duty of pro- 
tecting a prohibition State from haying its laws violated by outsiders, 
The proponents of the eighteenth amendment, however, feared the 
intrastate dissenters more than they did the interstate violators, and 
so they proposed that the Federal Government should enter the local 
police field on a new venture. 

The elghteenth amendment was declared part of the Constitution 
in January, 1919. The minds of the American people were still cen- 
tered on the war in Europe, the peace conference had not yet settled 
to its work, and our troops were still abroad. The Volstead Act was 
passed over the veto of President Wilson and became a law on October 
28, 1919. The Volstead Act has therefore been in force over five years. 
What are the admitted results? 

The annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue show 
that in 1919 there were 3,487 illicit distilleries and distilling appara- 
tuses seized by Federal prohibition directors and general prohibition 
agents during the fiscal year ending June 80. It might be expected 
that this new law would take some time to become effective, and in 
1922 we find that the number of illicit distilleries and distilling appa- 
ratuses so seized was 95,933. We should expect, however, that the 
number of such seizures would thereafter decline. However, in 1923, 
there were 158,132 illicit distilleries and distilling apparatuses seized 
in the United States, and in 1924 this number had increased to 159,176. 
The effect, therefore, of the Volstead act and national prohibition upon 
illicit distilleries and distilling apparatuses, was to increase the seiz- 
ures from less than 4,000 to nearly 160,000 in five years. 

The annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue also 
show arrests by Federal prohibition directors and general prohibition 
agents which are very significant. In 1921 there were 34,175 such 
arrests. The following four years this number doubled, and in 1924 
there were 68,161 arrests. In those years of the Volstead Act arrests 
had increased 100 per cent. The greatest number of seizures of the 
above illicit distilleries and distilling apparatuses were made in States 
which had local prohibition laws before the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act. 

What is the effect of prohibition on general crime increase? To- 
day the Leavenworth and Atlanta prisons, both Federal penitentlarles, 
are so overcrowded that they are caring for several hundred convicts 
above the institutions’ facilities. There are about 3,200 now in Leay- 
enworth and 3,023 In Atlanta. Temporary dormitories for the two 
prisons probably will have to be provided in the industrial shops. 
Apparently, the experiment of national regulation of local beverages 
and habits has been a failure and has brought with it increase rather 
than decrease in general crime. What is the remedy? 

The eighteenth amendment is fundamentally improper, but the 
Federal Government should, with all of its powers and facilities, 
prevent outside infringement of the liquor laws or any other local 
laws of any State. The Federal Government should have power 
to do what it attempted to do by the Webb-Kenyon Act, which 
was intended to prevent transportation into any State of any 
beverages forbidden by the laws of that State. The protection of the 
States in their local self-government is a proper function of the 
Federal Government, but further than this ft should not go. 

The eighteenth amendment is therefore fundamentally wrong, and 
it should be repealed; but such repeal is difficult. The fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments are nullified by common consent. If the 
eighteenth amendment is not repealed it will be nullified in certain 
portions of the United States by the common consent of the people 
in those communities, or else its interpretation must be brought into 
accord with the prevailing sentiment in such local communities, 

The Volstead Act is inherently dishonest. It establishes a defini- 
tion for “intoxicating liquors” which is artificial and untrue. It 
prohibits beer with one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, but permits 
cider and home-made wine with as much alcohol in them as the in- 
dividual jury may consider nonintoxicating in fact. When the eight- 
eenth amendment prohibited the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors, it prohibited the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of an indefinite thing. The eighteenth amendment did not 
say what constituted “intoxicating.” That duty, In accordance with 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, was left to 
the Congress. Congress may make any definition which the people of 
the country desire, and the Supreme Court will sustain such defini- 
tion. As a matter of fundamental government, however, I should 
prefer to seé Congress delegate to the various States the power to 
defining the word “intoxicating,” such definition to be necessarily 
subject to review by the Supreme Court. 

In 1914 I advised the American Express Co, that the Webb-Kenyon 
Act was constitutional and that it should not ship liquor into West 
Virginia. As a result of this opinion, a case was made and the 
constitutionality of the Webb-Kenyon Act was tested in the Supreme 
Court. It has become apparent that the Federal Government can not 
enforce the Volstead Act within the States, and gradually the Federal 
Government is retiring from intrastate enforcement and attempting 
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to protect the States from Uquor Invasions from the outside. I should 
like to see the eighteenth amendment repealed, power being retained 
by the Congress to protect the States from outside interference with 
their local laws, but while the eighteenth amendment is part of the 
Constitution I feel that there might be a substitute for the Volstead 
Act which would greatly improve the existing situation. 

Repeal the Volstead Act and enact the following: 

“= SECTION 1. Each State shall for itself define the meaning of the 
words “intoxicating liquors” as used in section 1 of Article XVIII 
of the amendments to the €onstitution of the United States, and 
each State shall itself enforce within its own limits its own laws 
on this subject. 

“Sec. 2. Any person who transports or causes to be transported 
into any State any beverage prohibited by such State as being an 
“intoxicating liquor” shall be punished by the United States by 
imprisonment for not more than 10 years or by a fine of not less 
than 810,000 nor more than $100,000, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment.” 

The first section of this proposed enforcement act is based on the 
theory of local option; the second section is based on the Webb- 
Kenyon Act, by which the United States guarantees the States from 
outside interference. The proposed substitute, taken as a whole, 
permits concurrent action each in thelr own sphere by the United 
States and by the individual States to carry out the provisions of the 
elghteenth amendment. 

The Volstead Act is certain to be modified. The eighteenth amend- 
ment, in the minds of the majority of the American people, was 
never intended to apply to wine, beer, and cider, and by the adoption 
of such a law as I have proposed, those States which wish such 
beverages may obtain them legally even while the eighteenth amend- 
ment remains part of the Constitution. 


On December 7, 1925, the day this Congress assembled, fol- 
lowing the State-rights theory above discussed, I introduced 
the following bill: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 7, 1925, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland introduced the following bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 67) to amend the national prohibition act, to provide 
for State local option, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That Title II, section 1, of the national pro- 
hibition act is hereby amended by the addition of the following: 

“Section 1. Each State shall for itself define the meaning of the 
words ‘intoxicating liquors’ as used in section 1 of Article XVIII 
of the amendments to the Constitution of the United States, and 
each State shall itself enforce within its own limits its own laws 
on this subject. 

“Sec. 2. Any person who transports or causes to be transported 
into any State any beverage prohibited by such State as being an 
‘intoxicating liquor’ shall be punished by the United States by impris- 
onment for not more than 10 years or by a fine of not less than 
$10,000 nor more than $100,000, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment.” 

Sec. 2. All portions of the national prohibition act inconsistent 
herewith are hereby repealed. 


The President said in his message: 


It does not follow because abuses exist, it is the concern of the 
Federal Government to attempt their reform. 


The President stands for the Washington-Lincoln theory of 
American Government, and I submit the above bill for con- 
sideration on the State-rights theory. [Applause.] 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock 
and 59 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, 
January 11, 1926, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

264. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Port Angeles Harbor, Wash.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

265. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a report of the withdrawals and restorations contemplated by 
statute during the period December 1, 1924, to November 30, 
1925, inclusive (H. Doc. No. 205); to the Committee on the 
Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs.° H. R. 
949. A bill for the relief of John H. Cowley; without amend- 
— (Rept. No. 73). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1717. 
A bill for the relief of Alonzo C. Shekell; without amendment 
Copt No. 74). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1827. 
A bill for the relief of Frank Rector; without amendment 
3 No. 75). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. JOHNSON: of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 3380. A bill for the relief of Frederick Sparks; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 76). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H.R. 
3546. A bill for the relief of William H. Armstrong; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 77). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4252. 
A bill for the.relief of Thomas H. Burgess; without amend- 
ae (Rept. No. 78). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
4585. A bill for the relief of Andrew Cullin; without amend- 
pent (Rept. No. 79). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6874. 
A bill for the relief of James Madison Brown; without amend- 
pent (Rept. No. 80). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7036. A 
bill for the relief of John R. Anderson; without amendment 
a Rept. No. 81). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse., 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5658) 
granting an increase of pension to Marion A. Hey, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 7245) providing for the con- 
solidation of the functions of the Department of Commerce 
relating to navigation, to establish load lines for American 
vessels, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 7246) to amend the second 
paragraph under the caption “ Naturalization service“ of an 
act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, approved 
July 19, 1919 (41 Stat. L. p. 222); to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 7247) to amend paragraph 
1674 of Title II, section 201 of “An act to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” being 
the tariff act of 1922, approved September 21, 1922; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 1248) to 
amend the eighth paragraph of section 127a of the national 
defense act of June 8, 1916, as amended; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7249) amending 
the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. STROTHER: A bill (H. R. 7250) to amend the act 
of Congress approved March 4, 1913; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7251) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Princeton, W. 
Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 7252) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Southwest Harbor, Me.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 7258) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Martinsville, Ind.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7254) for the 
acquisition of additional ground adjoining the Federal build- 
ing at Waco, Tex., and the erection thereon of an addition to 
such Federal building, and authorizing an appropriation there- 
for; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 7255) to regulate the 
sale of kosher meat in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WELLER: A bill (H. R. 7256) to amend the tariff 
act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7257) to amend the tariff act of 1922; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7258) to amend the tariff act of 1922; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7259) to amend the tariff act of 1922; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7260) to amend the tariff act of 1922; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7261) to amend the tariff act of 1922: to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 7262) to amend paragraph 709 of schedule 
7, section 1, Title I of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7263) to amend paragraph 711 of schedule 
7, section 1, of Title I of the tariff act of 1922; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7264) to amend paragraph 712 of 
schedule 7, section 1, of Title I of the tariff act of 1922; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7265) to amend paragraph 718 of schedule 
7, section 1, of Title I of the tariff act of 1922; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 7266) to provide for the 
establishment of a dairying and livestock experiment station at 
or near Columbia, S. C.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7267) granting allowances for rent, fuel, 
light, and equipment to postmasters of the fourth class, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. BULWINKLB: A bill (H. R. 7268) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection thereon of a Federal 
building at Lincolnton, N. C.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7269) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection thereon of a Federal building at Kings 
Mountain, N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7270) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection thereon of a Federal building at Newton, 
N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7271) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection thereon of a Federal building at Morgan- 
ton, N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7272) to amend the national 
prohibition act to permit 2.75 per cent beverage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 7273) to provide for 
the enlargement of the present post-office building at Rich- 
mond, Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 7274) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Fairfield, Iowa; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7275) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 7276) to authorize the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to dispose by sale 
of certain public land in the State of Kansas; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 7277) to authorize the sale 
of a parcel of land in the town of Westport, Conn.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 7278) 
to equalize the promotion list of the Regular Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 7279) for the erection of a 
1 to Jeremiah O’Brien; to the Committee on the 
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By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 7280) for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Childress, county seat of Childress 
County, State of Texas, and appropriating money therefor; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7281) for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Quanah, county seat of Hardeman County, State 
of Texas, and appropriating money therefor; to the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7282) for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Memphis, county seaf of Hall County, State of 
Texas, and appropriating money therefor; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7283) for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Plainview, county seat of Hale county, State of 
Texas, and appropriating money therefor; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7284) for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Lubbock, county seat of Lubbock County, State 
of Texas, and appropriating money therefor; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 7285) 
to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 7286) to provide for the 
acquisition of property in Prince William County, Va., to be 
used by the District of Columbia, for the reduction of garbage; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H.-R. 7287) to provide for the elimination of the 
Michigan Avenne grade crossing in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HARB: A bill (H. R. 7288) for the purchase of cotton 
to be held in reserve as a munition of war, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 7289) to amend the 
organic act for the Territory of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 111) to pro- 
vide for the expenditure of certain funds received from the 
Persian Government for the education in the United States of 
Persian students; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 7290) to reimburse Frank A. 
Reese on account of loss of postal funds; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 7291) granting a pension to 
Sarah Jane McDaniel; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7292) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Hazen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7293) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B.-Powers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 7294) granting an increase of 
pension to Calista A. Shuman; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7295) granting a pension to Lottie E. 
Marka ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 7296) granting an 
increase of pension to Robert H. Beatty; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7297) granting an increase of pension to 
George Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7298) granting an increase of pension to 
Banner Chandley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7299) granting an increase of pension to 
Synthia Freeman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7300) granting a pension to Hoy Brinkley; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7801) granting a pension to Sallie Gar- 
land; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7302) granting a pension to Malissie 
Honeycutt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7303) for the relief of F. R. Baker; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 7304) to compensate Robert 
F. Yeaman for the loss of certain carpenter tools which was 
incurred by reason of a fire in the Government area at Old 
Hickory Ordnance Depot; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CLEARY: A bill (H. R. 7305) for the relief of Wil- 
liam C, Schmitt; to the Committee on Claims, . 
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By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 7306) to extend the time for 
institution of proceedings authorized under Private Law No. 
81, Sixty-eighth Congress, being an act for the relief of Henry 
A. Kessel Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7307) for the 
relief of B. I. Salinger; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 7308) for the relief of 
the children of William Wheeler Hubbell and his wife, Eliza- 
beth Catherine Hubbell, both deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 7309) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7810) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Rebecca Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7311) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Roberts; to the Committee on*Pensions. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 7312) granting a pension to 
Casandra P. Dyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7313) granting 
a pension to Martha Fried; to the N on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 7314) granting an increase of 
pension to Arophine C. Knox; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7815) granting a 
pension to Rebecca J. Fraim; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 7316) granting a pension 
to Vivian L. Saunders; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7317) granting an increase of 
pension to Richard Burns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7318) for the relief of William Eckman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7319) to correct the military record of 
William J. Murphy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 7320) granting a pension to 
George O. Pratt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 7321) granting a pension to 
Augusta Morey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 7322) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary J. Cansler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7323) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia Hofeld; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7324) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary Pike; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 7825). granting a pension to 
Mary J. Hays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 7326) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Robison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7327) granting an increase 
of pension to Lib E. Orr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 7328) for the relief of 
George S. Conway; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 7329) granting an increase 
of pension to Melissa A. Anthony; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 7330) granting a pension 
to Della Healea; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 7331) granting a pension to 
Sophia A. Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 7332) granting a pension to Lou Ogden; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7333) granting a pension to Ernest Reed; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7334) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Crichfield ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7335) granting a pension to Peter Work- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7336) granting a pension to Laura O. 
Frederick ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7337) granting a pension to Nancy Simp- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7338) granting an increase of pension to 
Jefferson Lawson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7339) granting an increase of pension to 
Newton Goldman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7340) granting an increase of pension to 
Almyra Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7341) granting an increase of pension to 
ser Catherine Whitlock; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7342) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7343) granting an increase of pension to 
William Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7344) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen E. Hermans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7345) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Crim; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7346) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Frank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7847) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel M. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7348) for the re- 
lief of Joseph F. Becker; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 7349) granting a pension to 
John A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 7350) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas A. Brassfleld; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7351) granting an increase of pension to 
Abbie E. Buck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 7352) for the relief of Lester 
Cooley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 7353) granting a pension 
to Nancy E. Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7354) granting an increase of pension to 
Cynthia Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7355) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Cunningham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 7356) granting a pension to 
Margaret H. Haan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUM: A bill (H. R. 7357) to pay to the heirs 
of J. H. McVeigh, deceased, the sum of $10,375; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

321. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of the Merchants“! Association 
of New York, supporting the debt-funding agreements nego- 
tiated by the American Debt Commission; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

322. Also, petition of Frank W. Zedren and others, suggesting 
a scientific inspection of the United States patent 1355656, 
named “Avythistos,” and the adoption by the proper naval 
authorities for the benefit of American marine; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

323. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of the county of Green, 
Wis., remonstrating against the repeal of the Federal aid road 
law; to the Committee on Roads. 

324. Also, petition of the Portage County, Wis., board of 
supervisors, against the repeal of the Federal road law; to 
the Committee on Roads. 

325. By Mr. BYRNS: Petition in support of the claim of 
Robert F. Yeaman; to the Committee on Claims, 

826. By Mr. DARROW: Memorial of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, in behalf of favorable action upon the debt-funding 
agreements as submitted by the American Debt Commission; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

827. By Mr. HILL of Maryland: Petition on the subject of 
nonquota immigrants adopted by the American Jewish Con- 
gress in session assembled, October 25 and 26, 1925, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; to the Committee on Immigration. 

328. Also, petition adopted by the American Federation of 
Labor, against the formation of bread trust; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

329. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Mrs. Elizabeth Haugen and 
Ole Haugen, protesting against the entrance of this Nation into 
the World Court; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

330. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition of Henry Z. Osborne, 
Unit No. 103, United Veterans of the Republic, Department of 
California, signed by Charles F. Dodd, and approximately 2,000 
other citizens, praying for the enactment of the pension legisla- 
tion sponsored by the national organizations of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
the Indian war veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

331. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, protesting the suspension of Col. William Mitchell; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

882. Also, petition of members of Northern Ohio Druggists’ 
Association, urging early hearing on House bill 11, the price 
maintenance bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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833. Also, petition of students of Spencerian School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, favoring extension of vocational training period; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

334. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Resolution of the 
Minneapolis Principals’ Forum, favoring the establishment of a 
Federal department of education; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

335. Also, resolution of the Minneapolis Principals’ Forum, 
indorsing the entry of the United States into the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

336. Also, resolution by the Minneapolis and St. Paul joint 
local executive board of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and 
Soft Drink Workers International Union, calling upon the Con- 
gress of the United States to conduct an investigation of the 
so-called Bread Trust; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

387. Also, resolution by the Central Labor Union of the city 
of Minneapolis, requesting Congress to investigate the so-called 
Bread Trust; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


SENATE 


Monpay, January 11, 1926 
(Legislative day of Thursday, January 7, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 


PNEUMATIO-TUBE SERVICE, BOSTON, MASS. (S. DOC. NO. 35) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Post Office 
Department, fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, for the reestab- 
lishment of a pneumatic-tube service in the city of Boston, 
Mass., in amount $24,000, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


CLAIMS OF BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. EMPLOYEES (S. DOO. 37) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Secretary of War, relative to the claims of 
certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co. under the award 
of the National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, “in ac- 
cordance with the interpretations and the classifications and 
adjustments made under the direction of the board in pur- 
suance of such award,” which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 


WITHDRAWALS AND RESTORATIONS OF PUBLIC LANDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a re- 
port of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, dated 
January 6, 1926, relative to withdrawals and restorations of 
public lands under the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 847), dur- 
ing the period from December 1, 1924, to November 80, 1925, 
inclusive, which, with the accompanying statement, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


FRED A. GOSNELL AND RICHARD C. LAPPIN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill to relieve Fred A. Gosnell, former dis- 
bursing clerk, Bureau of the Census, and the estate of Richard 
C. Lappin, former supervisor of the Fourteenth Decennial 
Census for the Territory of Hawaii and special disbursing 
agent in the settlement of certain accounts, which the depart- 
ment recommends be enacted into law during the present ses- 
sion, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Converse County, Wyo., praying for continuation of the policy 
of restricted immigration, which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. ; 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Washakie 
County, Wyo., praying for the repeal or substantial modifica- 
tion of the prohibition enforcement act, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, BINGHAM presented a resolution adopted by the Bar 
Association of Hawaii, favoring the participation of the United 
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States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, with 
the reservations recommended by Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Hocking County, Ohio, remonstrating against the participation 
of the United States in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I present a petition numer- 
ously signed by constitutents who are members and attendants 
of the Flatbush Congregational Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I ask that the petition may lie on the table and that the body 
of it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORIAL TO THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS OF THB UNITED STATES 


We, the undersigned, members and attendants of the Flatbush Con- 
gregational Church, Dorchester Road and East Eighteenth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., do hereby express ourselyes in favor of the entry by 
the United States of America into the World Court, subject to such 
reservations as max be deemed advisable by the Congress, 

DECEMBER 20, 1925, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2327) for the development of the fishery resources 
of the South Atlantic States, and other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. ; 

By Mr. KEYES: 

A bill (S. 2329) granting an increase of pension to Leroy E. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2330) for the relief of Phil. P. Goodman, former 
second lieutenant, United States Marine Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRBELD: 

a bill (S. 2331) granting a pension to Joseph A. Branstetter; 
an ` 

A bill (S. 2332) granting an increase of pension to Augusta 
Myers; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 2333) for the relief of Maj. Charles P. Hollings- 
worth; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2334) authorizing the sale and conveyance of cer- 
tain lands on the Kaw Reservation in Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: ; 

A bill (S. 2335) for the relief of the Andrew Radel Oyster 
Co. (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2336) to reimburse Commander Walter H. Allen, 
civil engineer, United States Navy, for losses sustained while 
carrying out his duties (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2337) to amend the act entitled “An act for making 
further and more effectual provision for the national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2338) authorizing the President to reappoint 
Chester A. Rothwell, formerly a captain of Engineers, United 
States Army, an officer of Engineers, United States Army (with 
accompanying papers) ; the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: ’ 

A bill (S. 2339) to amend section 27 of the general leasing 
act approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 437); to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 2340) for the adjustment of water right charges on 
the Newlands irrigation project, Nevada, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 2341) authorizing appropriation of $100,000 for the 
erection of a monument or other form of memorial at Jasper 
Spring, Chatham County, Ga., to mark the spot where Sergt. 
William Jasper, a Revolutionary hero, fell; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

A bill (S. 2342) to preserve Fort Pulaski, near Savannah, in 
Chatham County, Ga., as a national military memorial park 
on account of its historic interest in Revolutionary times and 
sinee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2348) providing for the examination and survey 
of Ogeechee River, Ga.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2344) granting a pension to Sarah B. Arnett; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 


A bill (S. 2345) for the relief of the heirs of Bernhard 
Strauss; 

A bill (S. 2346) for the relief of Horace M, Cleary; and 

A bill (S. 2347) for the relief of Ambrose A. Campbell; to 
the Committee on Claims: 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (8. 2348) for the relief of Nick Masonich; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2349) to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
exterior articles of the uniform to honorably discharged en- 
listed men; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 2350) granting an increase of pension to Jennie M. 
Chambers (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A bill (S. 2351) granting an increase of pension to Frank A. 
Kendall (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2352) granting an increase of pension to Anna M. 
Hamilton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 2353) to amend the military record of Leo J. Pour- 
clau, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. ERNST; 

A bill (S. 2354) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

A bill (S. 2355) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
2 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington (for Mr. pu Pont) : 

A bill (S. 2256) granting a pension to John T. Dickey (with 
an accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2357) granting a pension to Charles W. Robinson 
(with an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 2858) to permit the admission, as nonquota immi- 
grants, of certain alien wives and children of United States 
citizens; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 2859) for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a post-office building thereon at Avon Park, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (8. 2360) for the relief of Fred Hartel and others; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 2361) for the relief of Joliet Forge Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2362) for the relief of Romus Arnold (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 2363) to transfer to the classified civil service 
postmasters in charge of the post offices of the first, second, 
and third class; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 2364) granting an increase of pension to Emily 8. 
Rowe (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

USE OF COPYRIGHT MUSIC ON RADIO 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I introduce a bill and ask that it 
be referred to the Committee on Patents. I should like to say 
just a word about the bill. It is a bill to provide that copy- 
righted music that is used or permitted to be used on one radio 
broadcasting station by the proprietor or author shall be avail- 
able to all broadcasting stations. I think it will bring about a 
better situation than the present condition of chaos that ex- 
ists in the use of music over the radio. I ask that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Patents. 

The bill (S. 2328) to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act 
to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, as amended, by adding subsection (f), 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

AMENDMENT TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 
Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 


by him to House bill No. 1, the tax reduction bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 
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AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment to the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation’ bill, on page 75, line 11, beginning with the 
word “ Provided,” to strike out the provisos down to and in- 
cluding line 17, on page 77, relating to the Newlands project, 
Spanish Springs division, Nevada, intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 6707, the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation and ordered to be printed. 


SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, Senate Resolu- 
tion 86 is now on the table. It calls for certain information 
from the War Department with reference to the demand on 
the Shipping Board for transports. I ask that the resolution 
may be referred to the Committee on Commerce. I also ask 
that certain letters which I have in my hand may be printed in 
the Recorp and then referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
I think the letters give all the facts in regard to the matter. 
I shall not take the time of the Senate to have them read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate Resolu- 
tion 86 will be referred to the Committee on Commerce, and the 
letters will be referred to the same committee and printed in 
the RECORD. 

The letters are as follows: 


(By special messenger) 
DECEMBER 14, 1925. 
Hon. T. V. O'Connor, 
Chairman United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Mr, CHAiRMAN: I understand that the Budget office has 
requested the Shipping Board to turn over to the War Department for 
use as transports two of the five ships of the Admiral Oriental Line 
running out from Puget Sound to the Orient. 

Will you kindly send me as soon as possible a copy of this request 
and a statement of the reasons given for an action which, if granted, 
would be most injurious to our merchant marine and our commercial 
development. 

I trust this request of mine will not delay the prompt rejection of the 
application for the transfer of these ships, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Wester L. Jonxs. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
Orrice OF THE CHAIMMAXN, 
7 Washington, December 14, 1925. 
Hon, Westxx L. Jones, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Jones: I have your letter of December 12 with refer- 
ence to the ruling of the chief coordinator, Bureau of the Budget, that 
the Shipping Board turn over to the War Department two of its 538 
type vessels or direct the Fleet Corporation to construct two new ves- 
sels for the War Department to be used as transports, 

I am sending herewith copy of the original letter received from Gen- 
eral Smither, the coordinator, and copy of the board's reply, dated 
December 12. 

Very truly yours, 
T. V. O'Connor, Chairman. 


OFFICE OF run CHIEF COORDINATOR, 
Washington, December 5, 1925. 
Mr. T. V. O’Connon, 
Chairman United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Mz. O'Connor: The pressure under which the War Depart- 
ment labors in respect to its need for transports has resulted in a 
recurrence of its demand for the transfer of two of the remaining 
Shipping Board vessels of the Camden type. The letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of War, which conveys this demand, also invites 
attention to the current reports that private interests are negotiating 
for the purchase of the five 535-foot Camden class ships now operating in 
the Admiral Oriental line from Seattle to the Orient. 

The recent specific case of the American Legion and the Southern 
Cross presented an issue so clear-cut and obvious, as far as the interest 
of the Federal Government was concerned, that I felt no misgiving in 
deciding adversely to the request of the War Department for the trans- 
fer of these particular ships, In considering the general claim for 
two ships of the Camden type, however, I am unable to disregard the 
fact that because of statements made by Shipping Board representa- 
tives before Congress to the effect that transports could and should 
be constructed by the Shipping Board, the War Department was not 
allowed funds to build transports for itself, and that five of the 
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Camden type ships were actually constructed as transports, with funds 
diverted from the War Department to the Shipping Board, as a direct 
result of these representations. I am therefore eqnstrained to consider 
the War Department's claim as valid up to the point where it becomes 
incompatible with the best interests of the Government as they are 
reflected in the policy of nurturing the steady growth of a successful 
merchant marine. 

I bave again considered all of the arguments advanced by the Ship- 
ping Board in connection with the proposed transfer of the American 
Legion and the Southern Cross, since I assume that the facts brought 
out in the discussion of that specific case are applicable, in part at 
least, to the general situation. I have also reviewed in detail the 
policy of the board relative to methods of disposal to private interests 
of Government-owned vessels. I am forced to the conclusion that in 
the present piecemea! dispersion of these ships there is absolutely no 
assurance that the intent of Congress to establish a merchant marine, 
owned and operated by citizens of the United States, can be safeguarded 
so long as the controlling interest in the several operating companies 
is ayailable for purchase by any combination of shipping interests, 
either foreign or domestic. I am equally convinced that the transfer 
of two of the Camden type ships to the War Department would be in 
complete conformity with the policy of Congress in providing for a 
merchant marine primarily to meet the needs of national defense. 

Mindful of these facts and of the implied prohibition existing in the 
merchant marine act of 1920 of the transfer of title to the Shipping 
Board of any vessels required by other branches of the Government, the 
decision of this office in the premise is: 

“That the Shipping Board restore to the War Department two of the 
535-foot Camden class vessels, originally constructed as transports, 
with fonds intended by Congress to be used for this purpose, or if the 
restitution of these ships operates to disrupt materially the Shipping 
Board's Hquidation program, that the board authorize the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to proceed with the construction of two transports 
of a similar type, to be turned over to the War Department when 
completed; the cost of the construction of these transports to be de- 
frayed from Shipping Board funds, thus effecting a return to the War 
Department of a portion of $83,000,000, which was diverted from its 
appropriations on the representations referred to in the preface of this 
communication, 

“In view of the magnitude and the far-reaching effects of the ques- 
tions involved, the petiod of four days allowed for appeal from the 
decision of this office as prescribed by paragraph 7 of the Executive 
Order of November 8, 1921, is waived, and action under this decision 
is suspended to permit you a reasonable time to prepare any counter 
argument which you may desire to submit for the action of superior 
authority.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. C. Sires, 
Chief Coordinator. 


DECEMBER 12, 1925. 
Gen. H. C. SMITHER, 
Ohtef Coordinator, Room eft, Arlington Building, 
1 Washington, D. C. 

Dean GENERAL Sutrnen: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of December 5, advising that you have determined that the Shipping 
Board should restore to the War Department two of the 535-foot 
Camden class of vessels for use as transports, with the alternative 
that should such restitution operate to disrupt materially the Shipping 
Board's liquidation program, that the board is directed to authorize 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation to proceed with the construction 
of two transports of similar type to be turned over to the War De- 
partment when completed, the cost of construction of said vessels 
to be defrayed from Shipping Board funds. 

Section 7 of the merchant marine act, 1920, authorized and di- 
rected the board to investigate and determine what steamship lines 
Should be established and pnt in operation from ports in the United 
States to world markets, and to determine the type, size, speed, and 
other requirements of vessels to be employed upon such lines, and the 
frequency and regularity of their sailings: The board was further 
authorized to sell or charter vessels to citizens of the United States 
for the purpose of establishing and maintaining such lines, and in 
the event it was unable to establish such lines by charter or sale, 
the board was directed to operate vessels on such lines until the 
business was developed to a point where such vessels could be sold 
on satisfactory terms, unless it should appear within a reasonable 
time that such Mines could not be made self-sustaining, 

The Shipping Board determined the necessity of establishing a 
trans-Atlantic line out of the port of New York and a trans-Pacific 
Une out of the port of Seattle, Wash. The trans-Atlantic service is 
operated by the United States Lines, which company was created 
by the board. The trans-Pacific service is operated by the Admiral 
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Oriental Line, acting as agent for the board, the trade name of the 
line being the American Oriental Mail Line. 

The board has only seven vessels of the 635-foot Camden type, two of 
said vessels, namely, the Presidents Harding and Roosevelt, being 
operated in conjunction with the steamship George Washington, by 
the United States Lines in its first-class service from New York to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg, and Bremen. The five remaining vessels, 
namely, the Presidents Grant, Madison, Jackson, McKinley, and Jef- 
ferson, are operated as the American Oriental Mail Line, furnishing 
12 days’ service from Seattle, Wash., and Victoria, British Columbia, 
to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, and Manila over the Pacifice 
short route. 

Many millions of dollars have been expended by the board in estab- 
lishing these important and essential services. To remove either the 
Hoarding or Roosevelt from the United States Lines would necessitate 
the abandonment of one of its routes, unbalancing its fleet and placing 
the line in a position where it could not possibly offer formidable com- 
petition to the existing foreign trans-Atlantic lines. As a matter of 
fact, the facilities at the disposal of the United States Lines should be 
increased rather than decreased, It is further the opinion of the board 
that none of the five vessels now operated as the American Oriental 
Mail Line can be taken out of the service without practically abandon- 
ing same, thus giving to foreign lines the entire trans-Pacific business 
from the Pacific Northwest. 

You state that you have reviewed in detall the policy of the board 
relative to methods of disposal to private interest of Government-owned 
vessels, and that you are forced to the conclusion that in the present 
piecemeal dispersion of these ships there is absolutely no assurance 
that the intent of Congress to establish a merchant marine owned and 
operated by citizens of the United States can be safeguarded so long as 
the controlling interest in the several operating companies is available 
for purchase by any combination of shipping interests, elther foreign 
or domestic. For your information it is pointed out that the board Is 
not making a piecemeal dispersion of this type of vessel, nor is its prod- 
lem one solely of liquidation. Vessels of this type are being sold in 
groups, constituting established lines. These lines are sold only to 
companies that qualify as American citizens under the proyision of the 
merchant marine act, 1920. Vessels so sold can not be transferred to 
foreign flag, and in this connection would refer you to the third para- 
graph of section 18 of the merchant murine act, 1920, as follows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful to sell, transfer, or mortgage, or, except under 
regulations prescribed by the board, to charter, any vessel purchased 
from the board or documented under the laws of the United States to 
any person not a citizen of the United States, or to put the same under 
a foreign registry or flag without first obtaining the board’s approval.” 

For your further information the board in the sale of established 
lines is requiring adequate guaranties for thelr continued operation, 
and all contracts provide for forfeiture of said vessels to the board in 
the event of failure to maintain the service during the required period. 
It is therefore the position of the board that its sales policy provides 
absolutely for the continuance of lines and services, the necessity for 
which it bas determined, and, further, that its policy provides for tho 
continuance of the vessels under the American flag, where they are at 
all times available for the service of the Government in time of war or 
national emergency. 

In view of the foregoing I have to advise you that the board can 
not comply with your first direction, namely, that the board restore 
to the War Department two of the 585-foot Camden type vessels for 
use as transports. 

As to the alternative suggested in your decision, namely, that the 
Shipping Board authorize the Emergency Fleet Corporation to proceed 
with the coustruction of two transports of similar type to be turned 
over to the War Department, the cost of which to be defrayed from 
the Shipping Board funds, thus effecting a return to the War Depart- 
ment of a portion of the $33,000,000 which is alleged to have been 
diverted from Its appropriations, you are advised that such construc- 
tion is expressly prohibited by law, and, further, there are no funds 
available even if authorized. 

With reference to the item of $33,000,000 for the construction of 
transports which is alleged to have been diverted from the War 
Department appropriation, it might be stated that the War Depart- 
ment, in September of 1919, expressly waived any claim to vesscls of 
the 535-foot Camden type then under construction, and consented to 
the Fleet Corporation completing said vessels as combination passenger 
and cargo carriers. Under date of September 80, 1919, the Secretary 
of War made formal demand upon the Shipping Board for the com- 
pletion of 11 of the type “B" Hog Island vessels for use as the 
permanent transport fleet of the Army. 

Subsequent thereto these vessels, which otherwise would have been 
canceled, were completed by the Fleet Corporation, certain of them 
being changed from Atlantic type transports to Pacific type transports 
in accordance with the plans submitted by the War Department. 
Upon their completion 11 of these vessels were turned over to the 
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War Department, the remaining 1 by consent being transferred to 
the Navy Department. The $33,000,000 item alleged to have been 
diverted from the War Department appropriations was originally in- 
tended to apply to 11 vessels of the Hog Island “B” type. 

The cost to the Fleet Corporation of the 12 Hog Island “B” type 
transports was $38,798,614.50, the 11 of said vessels which were 
turned over to the Army costing $35,023,753.85. The delivery of 
these vessels to the Army was accomplished without transfer of funds. 

In the past it has always been the policy of this board to cooperate 
with your office toward the more efficient operation of the various 
governmental activities and this policy has not been changed. The 
board would at this time be very glad to submit to you a compre- 
hensive plan for remedying the difficulties of the War Department in 
connection with its Pacific transport service. This plan contemptates 
the moving of troops and Army supplies to Manila in vessels under the 
United States flag, the private property of American citizens and the 
United States Shipping Board. It is our belief that such a plan offers 
many advantages to the War Department at greatly reduced cost to 
the Government and tends to promote an American merchant marine 
privately owned. 

Very truly yours, T. V. O'Connor; Chairman. 


UNITED States SHIPPING BOARD, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, December 14, 1925. 
Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator Jones: I received this morning your letter of De- 
cember 14 asking for a copy of the request from the coordinator, 
Bureau of the Budget, and copy of action taken by the board. I had 
already sent you under separate letter, in answer to your letter of the 
12th, copy of the letter from the Bureau of the Budget and copy of 
our reply, which, I think, meets with your views. 

1 regretted very much that the coordinator saw fit to render a 
decision ordering this to be done without first giving us an opportunity 
to acquaint him with the facts, which he appeared not to have, espe- 
clally so since at his suggestion, growing out of the conference recently 
had with him and the War Department concerning application for the 
transfer of two ships from the Pan American service, it was agreed 
that a committee of the War Department and the Shipping Board 
would be appointed to cooperate with the coordinator in seeing what 
could be done. I named a member of this committee representing me, 
but we have never heard anything from the coordinator or the War 
Department with reference to It. You probably know that we have 
consistently offered to the War Department the Agamemnon and the 
Mount Vernon. 

Very truly yours, 
T. V. O'Connor, Chairman. 


Unirep States SHIPPING BOARD, 
OFFICE or THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, December 19, 1925. 
Hon. Wester L. Jonss, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dein Senator Jones: For your information, I am sending you here- 
with letter which I have to-day sent to the chief coordinator, in which 
matter you are, no doubt, interested. 

Very truly yours, 
T. V. O'Connor, Chairman. 


DecemsBer 18, 1925. 
Gen. H. C. SMITHFER, 
Chief Coordinator, Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL SMITHER : I have your letter of December 15 announc- 
ing the withdrawal of your decision that the Shipping Board turn 
over two combination passenger and freight vessels of the 535 Camden 
type to the Army to be used as transports or to construct similar 
vessels for that purpose. 

Among other things, you say you would be glad to receive the 
plan referred to in my letter of December 12 which may offer increased 
advantages in transport service to the Army at greatly reduced cost 
and at the same time promote our national purpose. 

The board had in mind the question of moving personnel and sup- 
piles of the Army and Navy in commercial vessels under the United 
States flag belonging to private American citizens or the Shipping 
Board in substitution of transports now maintained by the Army and 
Navy. This question has been discussed at various times but no 
definite action has ever been taken. 

In view of the Government's struggle to establish a merchant marine 
with limited funds with which to absorb the losses on the lines 
operated by the Shipping Board as mandated by Congress, it seems 
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to us abhorrent from the broad governmental standpoint that the 
Army and the Navy and the Shipping Board and the private American 
lines should maintain ships running parallel where it can be avoided. 
In the interest of the American merchant marine it is vital that every 
opportunity be glyen American ships, and nothing is more important 
than the use of these vessels in the movement of officers and their 
families, enlisted personnel, and supplies by the Government depart- 
ments wherever possible. Any particular inconveniences here and there 
to one department or another should be, it seems to us, subordinated 
in the interest of efficiency and economy when and if at the same 
time we meet the common purpose of national defense and promotion 
of foreign commerce, 

The regularity of sailings of American flag vessels from San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle offers to the Army and to the Navy a more frequent 
and permanent service than can be maintained by transports now run- 
ning parallel with these American merchant lines, 

The Dollar Steamship Line is maintaining a regular service on a 
fortnightly schedule with fast combination passenger and cargo vessels 
bought from the Shipping Board to far eastern ports, including Manila, 
from San Francisco and return. The Shipping Board, through the 
Admiral Oriental Line, is operating a similar type of vessel on a 
12-day schedule from Seattle to the Orient and return. Of course, 
there are many other features for discussion and agreement before 
definite arrangements can be made. 

The Dollar Steamship Line service to the Far East consists of two 
routes: (1) The “trans-Pacific service” from San Francisco, with a 
weekly sailing (Saturday) to Manila, via Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, and Hongkong, the voyage requiring 29 days from San Fran- 
cisco to Manila, and return on a similar itinerary, the ports in reverse 
order; (2) “round-the-world service,” with vessels slightly smaller, 
known as the 502’s, sailings every two weeks from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco to Manila in the same order of outward ports of call 
as in the “trans-Pacific service”; i. e, vessels proceed from Manila 
to Singapore, Penang, Colombo, and homeward to the Atlantic coast 
of the United States through the Suez Canal and Mediterranean, con- 
stituting only a one-way or outward service. The duration of the 
voyage on this service is also 29 days from San Francisco to Manila. 

These two services provide on an average four sailings a month 
from San Francisco. From Seattle five vessels, known as 535's, are 
operated for account of the Shipping Board by the American Oriental 
Mail Line, with sailings every 12 days to Manila, via Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, the voyage requiring 24 days from Seattle to 
Manila, the voyage being shorter than from San Francisco. 

All these vessels carry first-class passengers, and arrangements can 
be made for the transportation of troops in the present steerage quar- 
ters. The frequency of sailings whereby men and cargoes can be 
moved every few days in large or small numbers or quantities, elimi- 
nating the present necessity of gathering together a large body of 
troops or a large quantity of cargo to await shipment by a certain 
vessel on a certain date, would be supplied. 

It is the policy of the United States as fixed ty Congress that wa 
shall do whatever may be necessary to develop and encourage the 
maintenance of a merchant marine. One of the best means of doing 
this is through the support which can be given by the Army and 
Navy in the use of commercial vessels for the transportation of officera 
and enlisted men and their families and supplies to ports or countries 
where we have established lines, either privately owned or Govern- 
ment owned. 

The British merchant marine is strongly supported in this respect 
by the War Office and the Admiralty by using commercial steamers. 

It is hoped that the War Department’s needs and the aims of the 
Shipping Board in the promotion of an American merchant marine 
can be better coordinated in the interests of the Government. 

Very truly yours, 
T. V. O'Connor, Chairman. 


(By special messenger) 
Decemaese 14, 1928. 
Hon. Hernert M. LORD, 
Director of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Gpenzerat: I am informed that your office has requested 
the Shipping Board to turn over to the War Department for use as 
transports two of the five ships of the Admiral Oriental Line running 
from Puget Sound to the Orient. 

You no doubt know that this is one of the most important lines 
established by the Shipping Board and that to take away two of 
these ships will greatly impair if it does not wholly destroy the 
usefulness of that line. The reasons and facts leading to this re- 
quest must be most impelling ones and I will appreciate very much 
a statement of them as soon as possible. 

Very respectfully yours, 
e W. L. Jones. 
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Bunmu or THE BUDGET, 
Washington, December Ti, 1925. 
Hon. Westpy L. JONES, 
United States Senate, 

My Dran Senator: I am in receipt of your note of December 14, 
concerning which we had an informal discussion at the White House 
yesterday. As stated then, the letter addressed by the chief coordi- 
nator, General Smither, to the Chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board was a suspended decision for the purpose of finally bring- 
ing to a definite conclusion something of a controversy relative to 
transports which had been carried on between the War Department 
and the Shipping Board for some little time. Since the submission of 
that letter General Smither has received a communication from the 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board, of which I have been 
furnished a copy, in which he presents a situation that would be cre- 
ated by a transfer of ships In kind and the inability to accept an 
alternative in the form of ship construction. On recelpt of that let- 
ter the suspended decision was definitely withdrawn, the decision of 
the chairman of the Shipping Board being accepted as conclusive in 
the matter. 

Very truly yours, 
H. M. Lord, Director. 


(By special messenger) 
DECEMBER 14, 1925. 
Hon. Dwienr F. Davis, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Duar Mr. Secretary: I understand that your department has 
asked that two ships of the Admiral Oriental Line running from 
Puget Sound to the Orlent be turned over to it for use as transports 
and that a request to this effect has been made to the Shipping Board 
by the Budget Office. 

You no doubt know that this line is one of the most important 
established by the Shipping Board and that to take two of these five 
ships would greatly impair if not wholly destroy the line. The facts 
and reasons that led your department to make such a request must 
be most impelling. Surely nothing short of a national emergency 
would prompt a great department of the Government to seek to have 
done a thing that would affect as seriously the development of our 
commerce and our merchant marine as this would do. 

I would appreciate it very much if you will advise me as soon 
as possible what the facts and reasons are that your department 
feels justify such action. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. L. JONES. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 19, 1925. 
The Hon. W. L. Jones, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Senator Jones: I have your letter of December 14, 1925, 
asking the facts and reasons for the request of the War Department that 
two ships of the 635-foot Camden class be transferred by the United 
States Shipping Board to the War Department for use as transports. 

In regard to this matter, I regret to state that the present equipment 
of Army transports on the Pacific Ocean for the run to Manila is 
rapidly becoming inadequate. This equipment consists of the transport 
Thomas, now 82 years of age, which will undoubtedly become unsea- 
worthy in the near future due to her excessively long service, and the 
transport U. S. Grant, which is unsatisfactory due to the fact that her 
carrying capacity in passengers is not commensurate with the eost of 
operation. The U. S. Grant is also an old ship, having been built in 
1907. Both of these vessels are coal burners and are very slow. 

In September, 1918, a representative of the War Department appeared 
before the congressional committee for the first deficiency appropriation 
bill of 1919. ‘This representative asked for $22,450,000 for the con- 
struction of an adequate fleet of transports for permanent use. Later 
a representative of the Shipping Board before the same committee 
was asked if the Shipping Board could build transports for the War 
Department. The representative of the Shipping Board stated that his 
organization could and would build transports for the War Department. 
He further stated that he considered it would be poor policy for two de- 
partments of the Government to be building transports at the same time. 
See hearings before Subcommittee of House Committee on Appropriations 
for first deficiency bill of 1919, pages 394 and 1322. As a result of the 
statements of the representative of the Shipping Board the $22,450,000 
was not appropriated to the War Department, and the Shipping Board, 
which was then constructing eleven 535-foot Camden class ships, desig- 
nated five of them as Army transports with the intention of completing 
the same as Army transports and turning them over to the War Depart- 
ment, 

The appropriation for the Shipping Board in 1919, as shown on page 
136 of the third annual report of that organization, was $2,846,701,000. 
The date set for the transfer to the War Department of five of the 
535-foot Camden class ships as transports was January 1, 1920. The 
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ships were not turned over on that date, nor have they ever been turned 
over. Equipment which was on hand together with that which could 
be obtained was made to suffice, but a situation is now arising due to 
the status of the present equipment on the Pacific run which will re- 
quire that two of the 535-foot Camden elass ships be transferred or 
that the Shipping Board take the necessary steps to procure two suit- 
able ships for the War Department at an approximate cost of $6,000,000, 
This is not a new proposition. Repeated requests haye been made by 
my predecegsor since 1920 and every reasonable effort made to induce 
the Shipping Board to comply, at least in part, with its obligation, 
which was fully acknowledged by the director general of the Shipping 
Board. 

The recent request of the War Department to the Shipping Board 
for two of these ships was first made in the form of a letter from 
the Quartermaster General to the chairman of the Shipping Board 
asking that the American Legion and Southern Cross, then operating 
on the Munson Line between New York and South America, be trans- 
ferred. These two ships were asked for by name, due to the fact that 
they were known to be suited for tropical service. The request was 
refused by the chairman of the Shipping Board, who gave reasons for 
the same and offered the Agamemnon and Mount Vernon instead. The 
Quartermaster General declined the Agamemnon and Mount Vernon, 
due to their great size and the heavy expense necessary to place these 
ships in proper seaworthy condition as transports, also on account of 
the excessive cost of their operation. 

This office then wrote a letter to the chief coordinator requesting 
the transfer of the American Legion and the Southern Oross, but in 
doing so stated that should these vessels not be available any other 
two of the same class would be satisfactory. The coordinator held a 
conference on the matter at which the Shipping Board and the War 
Department were represented. In the course of the conference the Ship- 
ping Board representative stated that for reasons connected with the 
increase of trade and commerce it would be impracticable to turn over 
the ships in question and again offered the Agamemnon and Mount 
Vernon. The Shipping Board representative was asked what he esti- 
mated it would cost to put the Agamemnon and Mount Vernon in con- 
dition as passenger ships and he replied $8,000,000 apiece, or possibly 
a little less. Such figures would, of course, be prohibitive to the War 
Department, even if the expense of operating these ships would not 
require the War Department to greatly increase its appropriations, 
The result of the conference was a recommendation on the part of the 
chief coordinator that the department send a representative before the 
Budget officer for the War Department and Congress with a request 
for $6,000,000 with which to supply two transports for Army use, 

Shortly after the conference the four ships employed by the Munson 
Line were sold to that firm, which left seven of the 635-foot Camden 
class ships still under Government control. Five of these are operating 
from the west coast to the Orient and two are operating from New 
York to Europe under the direction of commercial firms. 

This office has requested two or these seven ships and is very 
anxious to obtain them, as it would appear from statements above that 
five of these ships really belong to the War Department in accordance 
with the promise of the Shipping Board to Congress, made by their rep- 
resentative in September, 1918, and they may be considered to-day as 
being on the loan status to the Shipping Board. 

The latest development in this case is the action taken by the chief 
coordinator in his letter of December 5, 1925, to the chairman of the 
Shipping Board, wherein his decision was expressed in the following 
language: 

“That the Shipping Board restore to the War Department two of the 
535-foot Camden class vessels originally constructed as transports with 
funds intended by Congress to be used for this purpose, or, if the 
restitution of these ships operates to disrupt materially the Shipping 
Board's liquidation program, that the board authorize the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to proceed with the construction of two transports of 
a similar type to be turned over to the War Department when com- 
pleted; the cost of the construction of these transports to be defrayed 
from Shipping Board funds, thus effecting a return to the War Depart- 
ment of a portion of $33,000,000 which was diverted from its appro- 
priations on the representations referred to In the preface of this com- 
munication. 

“In view of the magnitude and the far-reaching effects of the ques- 
tions involved, the period of four days allowed for appeal from the 
decision of this office, as prescribed by paragraph 7 of the Executive 
order of November 8, 1921, is waived, and action under this decision 
is suspended to permit you a reasonable time to prepare any counter- 
argument which you may desire to submit for the action of superior 
authority.” $ 

I trust the above will give you the information desired and will serve 
to show that the War Department is only trying to secure a part of the 
equipment to which it is entitled and which is actually required for the 
proper performance of Goyernment business. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwicnt F. Davis, 
Secretary of War. 
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TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a statement which was issued by 
the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stwmons], the 
ranking member of the minority of the Finance Committee, 
published in the papers this morning, giving some of the views 
of the Democratic minority with respect to the tax reduction 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS subsequently said: This morning the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] presented to the Senate 
and asked for incorporation in the Recorp a statement made by 
myself as representing the minority members of the Finance 
Committee in regard to the attitude of those members with 
respect to certain phases of the so-called tax reduction bill 
passed by the House. I ask now as a part of the statement 
and to accompany it that there be published together with it a 
schedule which I now send to the desk of surtax rates proposed 
by the minority members of the committee in the nature of a 
substitute for the rates as contained in the bill passed by the 
House, and I also ask that the two statements be made a 
Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in the 
chair). Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The statements are as follows: 


Senator Simons, ranking minority member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, in giving out the following statement, said that the statement 
so given out by him represented the attitude of the minority only as to 
the items in the bill with which the statement deals, and that there are 
other important matters in the bill left to be dealt with as they are 
reached. 8 

STATEMENT 


The reductions in taxes proposed by the minority members of the 
Finance Committee will amount to approximately $500,000,000, and are 
as follows: 

First. We propose reductions in income taxes of $44,000,000 in excess 
of those provided in the House bill. 

We accept the normal tax rates, the personal exemptions, and the 
surtax rates provided in the House bill upon incomes up to and includ- 
ing 822.000. 

But we do not accept the surtax rates in the House bill on incomes 
between $22,000 and $100,000, and propose with respect to these in- 
comes to so adjust the brackets in the House bill as to provide for a 
reduction in the surtaxes of the incomes within these brackets of 
$44,000,000, 

If this readjustment—in the interest of equalizing reductions made 
on incomes in excess of $22,000—is accepted by the committee or the 
Senate, the minority will accept the maximum surtax rate of 20 per 
cent as prescribed in the House bill. 

The average reduction made in the House bill upon incomes between 
$10,000 and $20,000 is 25 per cent, upon incomes between $20,000 and 
$100,000 is 9 per cent, and upon the income in excess of $100,000 is 50 
per cent. 

The schedule proposed by the minority will provide for an average 
reduction upon incomes up to $20,000 of 25 per cent, upon incomes 
from $20,000 to $100,000 of 24 per cent, and on the income above 
$100,000 of 50 per cent. 

Second. The repeal of the capital-stock tax upon corporations. This 
tax is peculiarly discriminatory against the weaker corporations, and, 
in addition, is distinctively a nuisance tax. 

Third. The abolition of all taxes upon admissions and dues. 

The basic question for consideration in connection with tax reduction 
relates to the amount of money which should be raised by Federal taxa- 
tion annually for the purpose of reducing the indebtedness of the Gov- 
ernment, Under the present law all moneys in the Treasury not 
specifically made applicable to some other purpose are applied to the 
reduction of the indebtedness, Under the bill as it comes from the 
House it is proposed to reduce taxation to the extent of about $325,- 
000,000. If such reduction occurs, the amount applicable to payments 
upon the public indebtedness will be reduced by that amount. ` 

Necessarily, therefore, we are called upon to consider primarily the 
amount of reyenue which should be raised for the purpose of the reduc- 
tion of the public debt. Under existing law provision is made for a 
cumulative sinking fund. In round numbers there is applied to the 
sinking fund from current Treasury receipts each year $253,000,000 
and interest at an average of approximately 4 per cent upon all 
accumulated investments of the sinking fund. 

The present indebtedness of the Government is approximately $20,- 
400,000,000. If this sinking fund is maintained, as contemplated by 
the present law, it will liquidate the entire principal of the indebted- 
ness of the country, whether represented by bonds, certificates, or 
other obligations in not more than 32 years. The minority believes 
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that this sinking fund requirement, together with the Interest charges, 
imposes annually upon the taxpayers of the country all the burden 
which should be borne by them in order to pay off the indebtedness. 

Under the present law the $253,000,000 annually set apart as a 
sinking fund is raised by taxation and used for the retirement of our 
indebtedness; and in addition to that, the amount annually received 
(estimated for this year at more than $175,000,000) from our foreign 
debtors, is likewise applied to the retirement of our indebtedness. 

The minority propose to apply to this sinking fund all receipts from 
foreign governments arising on account of their indebtedness, thereby 
reducing to the extent of these foreign payments the amount to be 
raised by taxation for purposes of the- sinking fund. 

This will enable the Government to pay off its entire indebtedness 
within 32 years and make provision at the present time for tax reduc- 
tion of more than $500,000,000 per annum, instead of the reduction of 
$525,000,000 as proposed by the bill as it comes from the House. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Lenroot Sheppard 
Bayard Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 
Bingham Frazier McLean Shortridge 
lease George McMaster Simmons 
Borah McNary Smith 
Bratton Gillett Mayfield Smoot 
Brookhart Glass Means Stanfield 
Broussard Goff Metcalf Stephens 
Bruce Gooding oses Swanson 
Butler Greene Neel Trammell 
Capper Hale Norris Tyson 
Caraway Harreld Oddie Underwood 
Copeland Harris Overman Wadsworth 
Couzens Harrison Pepper Walsh 
Curtis Heflin Pine Warren 
Dale Howell Pittman Watson 
Deneen Johnson Ransdell Meller 
Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo Wheeler 
dge Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Williams 
Edwards Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Fernald Kin: Sackett 
Ferris La Follette Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. NHighty-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
FEDERAL AID TO STATES 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, a few days ago I placed 

in the Recorgp a statement with reference to Federal taxes 
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paid by various States and Federal aid received by those 

States. By some mistake or error my figures were tr 

and I desire to haye the statement inserted again for the pur- 
of correction, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
dered. 

Mr. Brookuart’s corrected statement is as follows: 

FEDERAL AID TO STATES 

Mr. BrooxHarr. Mr. President, on yesterday the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] inserted in the Recoxp certain figures 
showing the amount paid in Federal taxes by the different States 
and the amount of Federal aid received from the Government in road 
building and other matters, For a moment or two I desire to present 
a few figures in explanation of the conclusions he apparently wouid 
have drawn from his figures. 

For instance, he shows that in Iowa we pay $13,554,243.98 in 
Federal taxes, and that we draw Federal aid of $2,206,055.97, or 16.28 
per cent of the amount we pay. He shows that in Pennsylvania they 
pay $246,592,155.56, and that they draw in Federal aid $4,631,318.82, 
or 1.88 per cent. From those figures, of course, he seeks to draw the 
conclusion that there is a great injustice in the levying of the Fed- 
eral taxes. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to a different kind of 
tex that is being levied upon Towa, and upon all of the agricultural 
States for that matter. I only use Iowa as an example. That tax is 
the tax or charge of excess profits. I have here a bulletin from che 
Department of Commerce of estimated national wealth. The national 
wealth of the country in 1912 was $186,299,000,000. It increased to 
$320,803,000,000 in 1922, or about 70 per cent. If we figure that on 
the basis of compound interest it is about 5.5 per cent a year. 

The State of Iowa produced more out of the soil than any other 
equal spot of ground in the world during that period, and if it had 
received a fair exchange of its products for the products of Pennsyl- 
vania and other profiteering States, it would have increased its 
wealth greater in proportion than any other State. Iowa's wealth 
increased from $7,708,000,000 to $10,511,000,000, or about 35 per 
cent on the basis of simple interest, or compounded at the rate of 
about 2.75 per cent a year. In other words, although Iowa produced 
more out of Mother Earth than any other spot it only increased in 
national wealth by one-half the percentage of the country at large. 

We find that the great State of Pennsylvania increased in wealth 
from $16,225,000,000 to $28,833,000,000, or about 75 per cent. In 
other words, during the 10-year period referred to Iowa's wealth was 
$2,800,000,000 less than the average of the United States, and I 
maintain it ought to have exceeded the average, at any rate, That 
means that under the system of levying taxes by charging excess 
profits upon agriculture in the United States, Iowa paid a tax of 
$2,800,000,000 in 10 years, or $280,000,000 annually, in excess profits 
to the monopolies and industries, and that is more than the total 
amount the great State of Pennsylvania paid in Federal taxes. 

Therefore, under this situation it seems to me that the idea of 
Federal aid is wrong. I do not believe that we should build roads 
by Federal aid. I believe the Federal Government should pay the 
entire bill and then we would have some chance to even up the 
excess that is taken from us by the profiteering sections of the coun- 
try. I do not confine this to my own State, I have only used Iowa 
as an example. Almost every agricultural spot in the United States 
hag been subjected to the same discrimination, including agriculture 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Agriculture in Connecticut, I am informed, right now is practically 
bankrupt, and yet the wealth of Connecticut during this period in- 
creased at the rate of about 9 per cent a year, or nearly double the 
average of the increase of wealth of the whole United States. The 
figures that are put out to stop Federal taxation for the benefit of 
the whole people are based upon conclusions not sustained by the 
economic situation in the United States. Therefore, I want these 
facts in the Recorp at this time so that the other view may appear 
in contrast with the conclusion that might be drawn from the tables 
presented on yesterday by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Nebraska yield to me to ask the Senator from Iowa a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield, unless the Senator expects to get into 
a prolonged debate on something that is not now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will put it in a single question 
if I can do so. 

The Senator from Iowa, in response to some figures I put in 
the Recorp with reference to Federal aid and Federal taxation 
of the separate States, raised the question recently that Iowa 
had not advanced as much in its aggregate net wealth in the 


Without objection, it is so or- 
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last 10 years as had some of the Eastern States, thus justifying 
in his own mind this system of Federal aid. I would like to 
ask the Senator whether he has investigated the per capita 
wealth of Iowa as compared with Eastern States that he says 
should be compelled thus to contribute? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I have. But the Senator has not 
fairly stated my proposition. Iowa not only did not advance 
as much in wealth, but produced more at the same time than 
the other States. The Eastern States’ advance in wealth is in 
other lines than agriculture. Agriculture is oppressed in Penn- 
sylvania and everywhere else just the same as it is in Iowa. 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by Franklin Carter, jr., 
entitled “A useless Federal estate tax,’ from the December, 
1925, bulletin of the National Tax Association. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the December, 1925, Bulletin of the National Tax Association) 
A Usetess FEDERAL ESTATE Tax 
(Franklin Carter, Jr., New York City) 


The annual conference under the auspices of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation, beld at New Orleans, recessed on November 10 to enable the 
second national committee on inheritance taxation to make its report 
to delegates appointed from the several States. 

The committee was appointed to draw up a plan with the idea of 
fostering uniformity of taxation in the various States, of providing 
for comity by reciprocal benefits and harmonious administration, of 
preventing the overlapping of taxation now existing, and of eliminat- 
ing the unreasonable confiscation of part or the whole of decedents“ 
estates which has so often happened under the existing laws. The 
report submitted on November 10 with searching ability has reviewed 
the important difficulties under our present State and Federal Jaws. 
The report is ingenious. It provides that the Federal estate tax 
shall be continued for a period of six years, and further provides that 
there shall be permitted as a credit upon the Federal estate tax an 
amount not exceeding 80 per cent of the Federal estate tax for in- 
heritance and estate taxes paid to the various States. 

There was evident opposition to the report, and inasmuch as the 
principal point of contention was with reference to the immediate 
repeal of the Federal estate tax, the first resolution which was intro- 
duced was a resolution favoring immediate repeal. The vote of the 
special delegates, by States, on this resolution was 16 to 12 againat 
immediate repeal, and this expression was fostered by an earnest 
appeal on the part of the committee to support its scholarly and 
academic report and by a political and sentimental attack upon capital 
which from an economic viewpoint had no bearing upon the question. 
The prevailing impression was that the majority of those present were 
in favor of the immediate repeal of the Federal estate tax. 

The following is the recorded vote on the first resolution, that the 
Federal estate tax should be immediately repealed, by the States 
represented : 

Noes, 16: District of Columbia, Georgia, Mlinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, South Carolina, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Ayes, 12: Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, and West Virginia. 

The vote upon the second resolution, which was to support the com- 
mittee’s report, was consequently carried by a reversal of votes. 

If we analyze this report, it is obvious that its sole purpose is to 
hold a club over the several States, with the thought of compelling 
them to pass uniform estate or inheritance tax laws, and a perspective 
of present legislation in the various States does not indicate that it 
will in the slightest degree assist in this result. 

On the floor of the conference the States which had no inheritance 
tax laws were severely criticized. Florida was even called insane for 
her present elimination of estate dnd income taxes. That Florida will 
find any need of receding from her present stand is doubtful. The 
freedom from income and estate taxes is but a small part of the allure- 
ment which has aroused the interest in Florida. The advent of 
wealth in Florida will, however, baséd upon moderate real property 
and personal property taxes, be sufficient many times over to carry the 
administration of Florida, and those who are familiar with conditions 
there know that there is little likelihood of her joining the ranks with 
some of ber sister States which the report of the committee would 
seemingly like to compel her to do. 

The passing of a resolution by a body of individuals that estate and 
inheritance taxes are sound taxes no more establishes this fact than 
an act of Congress determines that capital is income. 
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A review of the cases which support the Federal estate tax, which 
is now established as constitutional (see Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U. S. 
417) is by no means satisfactory as determining the soundness of the 
tax, It has been generally accepted that such a tax by the Federal 
Government has been an emergency measure for war purposes or a 
result of war conditions, and the whole history of such a tax by the 
Federal Government has shown that when the emergency has ceased 
such a tax has been repealed. Fundamentally also there is a reason- 
able basis of argument against the application of such a tax, in that 
it is within the power of the States to permit the distribution of prop- 
erty by will, and that as the administrators of such property the right 
is peculiarly that of the States as opposed to the Federal Government, 
under the laws of which no such right is given. Whether inheritance 
or estate taxes imposed by States are sound or not, again becomes a 
question of fact, and while such taxes, when imposed, may be essential 
for the production of revenue to carry the administration of probate, 
surrogate’s, and orphans’ courts for the protection of property and the 
common welfare, nevertheless when such taxation produces an excess 
of revenue beyond the needs of such purposes it may become confisca- 
tory of capital, and if confiscatory of capital it is certainly economically 
unsound. There is to-day no evidence that the revenue derived from 
the Federal estate tax is necessary. 

Many States to-day have adopted a budget system of government, 
and some have attempted to establish a settled policy in taxation. 
Where an income-tax policy has been adopted it has been adopted in 
some cases in theory only and is not applied solely to annually re- 
cnrring income but has also been applied to the profits received from 
the sale of property which has been held and accumulated in value over 
a period of years. It is unqucstionably then in part a tax on capital. 
Nor has it yet been possible to eliminate in an income-tax State a tax 
on real estate, and in many States a personal-property tax still obtains. 
Consequently it is not inaccurate to say that neither the Federal Goy- 
ernment nor any State has, as yet, adopted a settled and uniform 
policy of taxation, 

Either the Federal estate tax is necessary or it is unnecessary. If it 
is not necessary, is it sound? 

Its continuance means duplication of administrative expense for 
government; means a continuation and multiplication of Federal tax 
cases; means a delay in the administration apd distribution of estates, 
and often, too, a forced sale of property at a loss in order to pay the 
taxes which are now required. 

Under the proposed report of the national committee on inherit- 
ance taxation it is recommended that a credit up to 80 per cent of 
the Federal estate tax be allowed for State inheritance and estate 
taxes paid. In many instances this means a net yield to the Federal 
Government of 20 per cent only. Is the maintenance of the ma- 
chinery of the Federal Government and the inconyenlence to the 
country justified by the amount of revenue which would be thereby 
derived? There are rights which belong to the States. There are 
rights which belong to individuals. There are rights which belong 
to the dead and their successors. Such a measure proposes to slice 
from the decedent's estate, with no net gain to the Federal Govern- 
ment or to the States, a portion of his property as a penal measure 
upon States which do not fall in line. It reduces the family resources 
at a time when they are most needed. 

The committee report is scholarly in its research, but its dominat- 
ing idea shows that it is framed by theorists who have little or no 
conception of its practical application, and if there are those on the 
committee who have had any considerable experience in the handling 
of the Federal estate tax, it is evident that they have not been heard. 
The report from a practical viewpoint is not convincing, and from a 
political viewpoint is certainly questionable. Who is to gain by the 
adoption of such a measure? Not the Federal Government, since its 
net revenue, with reduced rates, is not increased and may not cover 
its administration of the estate tax. Not the States, because they 
obtain no increase in revenue by the adoption of such a measure. 
Not the administrator or executor, because all additional expenses are 
in any event charged against the estate. And every estate is, there- 
fore, to contribute through Federal compulsion to a futile attempt to 
coerce other States. It would continue all the machinery of adminis- 
tration and collection of the estate tax to no one's good. It is pure 
economic waste. Why not repeal the Federal estate tax now? 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp an article appear- 
ing this morning in the New York American with regard to 
the investigation of the Aluminum Co. of America by the 
Federal Trade Commission. ; 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorn, as follows: 
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[From the New York American, January 11, 1928] 


UNFAIR TRADE METHODS Fait TO MEASURE Up ro CRARGE—TRADE COM- 
MISSION UNABLE TO SUBSTANTIATE COMPLAINT MADE AGAINST MEL- 
LON CoNcERN—Evipence WHICH SENATE CLAIMS WITHHELD WILL 
CLEAR ORGANIZATION WHEN TRIAL COMES UP 


(By Jobn A. Kennedy, Universal Service staff correspondent) 


WASHINGTON, January 10.—After an exhaustive investigation cov- 
ering more than 16 months the Federal Trade Commission finds itself 
unable to substantiate its own complaint that the Aluminum Co. of 
America is guilty of unfair business practices and will be so com- 
pelled to admit, it was learned from the commission to-day. 

Not only is the commission unable to prove the charges alleged 
in a complaint issued in October, 1924, but in the opinion of its 
own investigators should give the Aluminum Co. of America a clean 
bill of health, : 


PROBE BASED ON REPORT 


it is this complaint against the alleged aluminum trust that formed 
a basis for the present investigation by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, now being prosecuted by Senator THomas WALSH, Democrat, of 
Montana. 

It is contended by Democratic members of the Senate committee 
that in failing to prosecute the Aluminum Co. the Department of 
Justice ignored vital evidence obtained by the commission. They fur- 
ther contended at the hearing that the commission itself has refused 
to make available to the department certain incriminating documents. 

Not only has the Federal Trade Commission been unable to find evi- 
dence upon which to convict the Aluminum Co. of illegal trade 
practices, but the very evidence which the Senators allege was with- 
held by the commission will, when made public, clear the company of 
the charges alleged in the complaint, Universal Service was informed by 
a high official of the commission to-day. 


PROCEED WITH TRIAL 


The Federal Trade Commission, however, will not dismiss the com- 
plaint in the present case, as is customary when it lacks evidence to 
support a charge. Instead it will go through with the trial so it can 
not be accused of “ whitewashing the Aluminum Co, because Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon owns controlling stock interest, it was stated. 

The majority of the commission prefers, in view of the furore in 
Congress, to present to the public all the facts it has been able to 
assemble through witnesses who will be called by both prosecution and 
defense when the case comes to trial four or five weeks hence. 

The charges against the Aluminum Co. of America now before the 
Federal Trade Commission were originally filed by the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Co., of Philadelphia, it was learned to-day. 

The Budd Co., the evidence alleges, entered into a contract with the 
Aluminum Co. of America for delivery of a certain quality of sheet 
aluminum to be used in making automobile bodies. 


CONTRACT DISAGREEMENT 


A condition of the contract, agreed upon by both parties, was that 
in return for certain price concessions the Budd Co. was to return all 
scrap aluminum left from each sheet to the Aluminum Co, 

Later the two concerns came to loggerheads, it is alleged, over the 
meaning of certain terms of the contract as to precisely what con- 
stituted scrap that should be returned. 

Shortly thereafter, according to the commission's investigators, the 
Budd Co, made complaint to the Federal Trade Commission that the 
Aluminum Co. was forcing all of its customers to return all scrap. 

After reviewing the complaint, examiners for the commission re- 
ferred it to the board of review, and it finally reached Commissioner 
Van Fleet. 

Upon the principle that if the Aluminum Co. was forcing all its 
customers to enter into contracts similar to the one it had with the 
Budd Co., it was engaged in unfair business practices, Commissioner 
Van Fleet, it is said, ruled that a formal complaint should be filed. 


OTHER COMPLAINTS FOLLOW 


While the complaint filed by the Budd Co. was the basis of 
the case, other complaints were made against the Aluminum Co. by 
various manufacturing and selling agencies in the aluminum field. 

Investigators were sent to check all the evidence that could be 
found from every source. The results of their findings, now prac- 
tically complete, are in the hands of the lawyers who will prosecute 
the case for the commission. 

Although the investigators have done their utmost, the evidence 
they have been able to find is not sufficient to support the case, one 
official stated to-day. 

Even the companies which made complaints to the Federal Trade 
Commission, it developed, were unable to help the commission support 
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its charges, it was explained to-lay. Many such concerns had ap- 
parently suffered a change of heart as regards the practices of the 
Aluminum Co., it was asserted, 

In some quarters it was suggested that even the Budd Co., which 
filed the original complaint, is now on friendly terms with the Alumi- 
num Co, 

During investigations in 1923 and early in 1924 the commission 
found that corporations were becoming more and more reticent about 
giving voluntary access to books and files. 

Some corporations argued that when the commission was given 
permission to look over its books the information thus obtained 
immediately reached the Department of Justice and caused them 
trouble, 

If the Department of Justice wanted Information from their books, 
these corporations contended it bad a perfectly legal way to obtain 
it by swearing out subpœnas. 

In the summer of 1924 this problem became even more acute with 
the result that in February, .925, a rule was voted whereby the 
commission agreed to hold information given voluntarily in confidence. 


SECRETS GUARDED 


The aluminam case was the first affected by this ruling. When 
the Department of Justice called for certain documents that had been 
delivered in confidence to the commission by the Aluminum Co., 
it was informed that the commission would be glad to comply, pro- 
vided permission was first obtained from the company, It had not the 
smallest doubt that such permission would readily be given as the 
information obtained in the desired documents is understood to be 
largely in favor of the company. 

A few weeks ago, it was pointed out, when the Department of 
Justice started an investigation of the alleged Bread Trust, the 
commission was in precisely the same position with regard to certain 
files of the Continental Baking Corporation. 

As in the case of the Aluminum Co. the commission suggested 
that if the department would wire the baking corporation for per- 
mission to see the files, the request would be granted. 

On that occasion the department did as suggested and obtained the 
files. 


The Senate committee will resume the aluminum Investigation 
Tuesday. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this morning the Senator 


from Pennsylvania [Mr. Regeo] had inserted in the Recorp an 
article from the New York American concerning the investi- 
gation of the Aluminum Co. of America. The letter inex- 
tricably confuses two entirely different matters and leads to a 
very erroneous conclusion concerning the situation of affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Rxconb, with 
the article referred to, an editorial appearing in the New York 
Journal of Commerce of to-day upon the same subject, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce, January 11, 1926] 
“1 po For KNOW” 


The present-day politician who assumes with blithe or unconscious 
ignorance the duties of a high office runs grave risks. With increasing 
frequency he finds himself the victim of the cruel but no longer un- 
usual punishment of having to reveal his lack of knowledge to special 
investigators who revel in extracting admissions of ignorance while 
presumably delving for facts. 

Inquiry by the Senate Judiciary Committee into the affairs of the 
Aluminum Trust has begun most inauspiciously for the new Attorney 
General, whose testimony so jar can be compressed into one briefly in- 
clusive answer: “I do not know.” The result of this method of ap- 
proach is that public interest is likely to be deflected from the affairs 
of the Aluminum Trust to a probe of the competency of the Attorney 
General, Since a Cabinet officer is primarily a political appointee who 
may, but more frequently does not, know and often never learns much 
about the technical details of departmental business, it is a very seri- 
ous matter to subject him to the ordeal of public examination. How 
far then is a congressional investigating committee warranted in push- 
ing its inquiries after it has become evident that It will elicit nothing 
beyond the words, “I do not know“? 

Is there any way of distinguishing between what an Attorney Gen- 
eral ought to know and what he may properly leave to the regular 
departmental wheel horses as a matter of day-to-day routine? At 
least it can be expected that the head of the Department of Justice 
acill have a clear conception of its general policies, will know something 
about the progress that has been made in the prosecution of important 
cases, and will hold an opinion concerning his legal right to obtain per- 
tinent information from the Federal Trade Commission. 

Unfortunately, the evidence appears to show that the Attorney Gen- 
eral is devoid of @ point of view as well as destitute of a knowledge 
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of facts. He might be forgiven for not baring plodded through de- 
tailed data regarding the Aluminum Trust, although with an investiga- 
tion in prospect ordinary prudence would have dictated a little over- 
time work, It is less easy to understand why he does not know if, 
when, or how much evidence has been obtained upon request from the 
Federal Trade Commission or whether any correspondence has passed 
between the two departments since he took office. a 

Confronted with a resolution of the Trade Commission, which voted 
not to permit an inspection of evidence obtained from the Aluminum 
Co. of America, the Attorney General again professed not to know 
whether he could legally force production of this evidence. Indeed, 
he indicated a certain sympathy with the commisslon's action on the 
ground that the success of its efforts to find out about trade condi- 
tions depended upon guarding material confidentially obtained. In 
answer to this argument the Attorney General’s attention was called 
to the fact that the Trade Commission's resolution did not embody an 
interpretative reservation. Furthermore, if collection of evidence in- 
volves subsequent refusal to reveal it, the question arises, Why gather 
it at all? 

On general matters, such as those covered by the Judiclary Com- 
mittee in its examination of the Attorney General, a plea of ignorance 
is equivalent to a confession of incompetency, unless it is to be assumed 
that it ia a deliberate device to cover a masterly program of inaction. 
Under the circumstances the Judiciary Committee can only proceed 
swiftly with its work of questioning those subordinates to whom the 
actual work has been left. Their departmental head says he is sure 
they are laboring diligently. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 104) reported from the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections: 


Resolved, That GERALD P. Nys is not entitled to a seat in the Senate 
of the United States as a Senator from the State of North Dakota, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire, if I can, to clear 
away from the senatorial atmosphere some of the technical 
legal objections that have been made to the admission of Mr, 
Nye as a Senator from North Dakota. Before I proceed with 
a short analysis of what I believe to be the law that should 
govern in this case, I want the Senate to understand my view- 
point, a viewpoint which I shall try to convince the Senate it 
ought to take in passing on this very important question. 

We have knocking at our doors a man armed with creden- 
tials from the Governor of North Dakota appointing him to fill 
a temporary vacancy until the ‘electors of North Dakota shall 
fill such vacancy by an election. We are not trying a criminal; 
we are not dealing with technical, hair splitting legal objec- 
tions. We ought, as I shall try to show, to consider the ques- 
tion in the broadest kind of light. There is no question here 
of fraud ; there is no question here of deceit or deception; there 
is no question of bad faith. Everything that has been done by 
the State of North Dakota has been done openly and above 
board, in the face of the entire world. 

There is no question about the qualifications of the man who 
is here knocking for admission, No crime is charged; no in- 
tentional violation of duty is charged against anyone. It is 
conceded by all that every step has been taken in best of faith, 
honestly and fairly, in the open light of day. 

It has been said, and it is admitted, I think, that government 
abhors a vacancy in public office, and if, by any fair construe- 
tion, the yacancy can be filled by such construction, it is the 
duty of the court or of the body passing upon the question to 
give the construction that will fill the vacancy. I take it that 
it will not be denied that the law that should govern us now is 
that if, when we shall have considered all phases of the contest 
we should be in doubt as to how we should vote, we should re- 
solve that doubt in favor of the admission of Mr. Nye to thig 
body. I do not believe that will be disputed, 

We must remember also in considering this case that every 
objection that has been made against Mr. Nye’s admission is a 
technical legal objection. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Before the Senator proceeds further, 
will he have the goodness to give his definition of a technical 
objection ? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to do it before I get through, but 
I will give the Senator a sample of a technical objection now. 


A technical objection was made by the Senator from West 


Virginia [Mr. Gorr] in the opening of this debate. By the 
way, I think the Senator made a very able, exhaustive, and 
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comprehensive argument. However, he made the lawyer's argu- 
ment for his client. All the way through that long and able 
address he called our attention to legal technicalities. I will 
cite one. He referred to the Blount case, which I am going 
to take up before I get through if I shall not forget it, and 
casually remarked that that case was 100 years old; but in 
a very few minutes he was citing the opinions of lawyers 
which were given more than 100 years ago—they were very 
able opinions, I concede—that a Senator is a Federal officer. 
The Senator from West Virginia then weighted down that 
argument with the statement that these opinions were given 
by men 100 years ago, when it must be conceded that the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States was fresh 
in the minds not only of themselves but of the people. That 
is an attempt, it seems to me, to take a technical advantage 
against Mr. Nye. The Blount case, 100 years old, which was 
decided in the same light in which the other opinions were 
given is not to be allowed very serious weight because it is 
too old; but the opinions given at the time of the Blount case 
was decided by men who were opposed to the decision. ren- 
dered then by the Senate, are entitled to weight because they 
were almost contemporaneous with the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. You can take your choice of the arguments. 

Going back now, Mr. President, I believe I was about to 
read from the Constitution, bearing out as I think it does, 
my statement that we ought to give a liberal construction 
favorable to the filling of this office when we pass upon this 
question. Section 5 of Article I of the Constitution so far as 
it applies here reads as follows: 


Each house— 


That is, speaking of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, so that it means the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives— 


Each House shall be the Judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fication of its own Members, 9 


What is the object of that? I take it that our fathers gave 
to this body the right finally to pass upon these questions with- 
out appeal to any court, to any technical judicial tribunal, in 
order to afford the Senate the greatest possible freedom in 
passing upon them, and that, therefore, we were given by 
constitutional provision almost a command to the effect that 
in passing upon the qualifications of our Members our lati- 
tude should be wide, our consideration should be broad, and 
we should pass upon them without regard to technicalities 
such as any lawyer in a case before a court might be able to 
find in conflicting opinions. 

What happened here? First we adopted the seventeenth 
amendment, For what does it provide? For the election of 
Senators by the people; second, for the election of Senators to 
fill vacancies ; third, for the temporary appointment of persons 
to fill vacancies in the senatorial office until the people can 
elect. North Dakota has done all that, not perhaps in the way 
that the technical lawyer would say it ought to be done, but in 
good faith, for concededly in good faith she has taken everyone 
of those steps. The vacancy occurred; the governor has called 
a special election; he has appointed a man temporarily to fill 
the vacancy until the result of that special election shall be 
known. Nobody denies that; that is conceded by all. Has not 
North Dakota, therefore, in every way complied with the spirit 
of the seventeenth amendment? If a lawyer by hair-splitting 
technicalities can show you where a “t” has not been crossed 
or an “i” dotted, are you going, with the liberal powers which 
the Constitution gives you, to say that the voice of North Da- 
kota shall be silent and her representative shall be excluded 
from the Chamber? I repeat, North Dakota has taken every 
single step contemplated by the seventeenth amendment, 

Let me read another provision of the Constitution, in so far 
as I think it applies here. I read the very last sentence of 
Article V of the Constitution: 


No State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate, 


Has North Dakota consented that she shall be deprived of 
her equal representation? Although she may not have satisfied 
the ideas of some as to the way she should proceed, has she 
not concededly in good faith tried to carry out every provision 
of the seventeenth amendment; and, having done that, are we 
going to say now, in the face of the Constitution of the United 
States, that she shall be deprived of her representation here 
without her consent? It seems to me, Mr. President, that if 
we will do our duty as the Constitution of the United States 
has given us authority to do it we must resolve every sub- 
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stantial doubt in the procedure in favor of giving North Da- 
kota representation here. She has taken every step provided 
for by the seventeenth amendment; she has done it honestly 
and aboveboard. There is no question but what she has done 
it; everybody admits it, and the Constitution says we shall not 
deprive her of representation here unless she consents to it. 
Every step that she or any of her officials have taken shows 
conclusively, without contradiction, that she has tried her best 
to comply with the seventeenth amendment. She has done it 
in her own way, in the best of faith, and her representative is 
now knocking at our door. 

Let me say I am not here claiming that this question is free 
from doubt, if one wants to be technical about it. I am not 
going to decide whether a Senator is a State officer or a Fed- 
eral officer. I confess that I am in doubt about it. I think 
there is not any question, 1f we want to be fair with each 
other, that the Supreme Court of the United States has held 
both ways. A decision can be found to back up either proposi- 
tion, That very fact brings to my mind a sufficient reason why 
I should vote for the admission of Mr. Nye to this body. When 
the Supreme Court is in doubt and when able Members of the 
Senate are in doubt, ought it not create a doubt in the ordinary 
lay mind as to what is technically right? But when technicali- 
ties are brushed aside there remains no doubt. 

In the Burton case the Supreme Court in its decision, so far 
as the opinion applies here—and the opinion was rendered, as 
I remember, by Associate Justice Harlan, one of the ablest men 
who ever sat on the Supreme Bench—said: 


While the Senate, as a branch of the legislative department, owes its 
existence to the Constitution, and participates in passing laws that 
concern the entire country, its Members are chosen by the State legis- 
latures and can not properly be said to hold their places under the 
Government of the United States. 


I know that the technical lawyer says that for that par- 
ticular purpose the Supreme Court held that Senator Burton 
was not a civil officer of the United States, and I will not quar- 
rel with that technical conclusion. I do not care. To my mind 
it is a rather fair statement by the Supreme Court that a United 
States Senator is a State officer. I am aware that in the Lamar 
case they decided the other way; and yet the technical lawyer 
says that in the Lamar case it was held that for the purpose 
of the statute in that case, which provided a penalty for im- 
personating a Federal officer, he was a Federal officer. I read 
an opinion some time ago from a lawyer for whom I have the 
greatest respect, analyzing those two opinions, and he said they 
do not controvert each other. We reach the conclusion from 
them that a Senator for some purposes may be a State officer, 
and for other purposes may be a Federal officer, 

I am not going over the proposition that our salaries are 
paid by the Federal Government, that we labor here for the 
entire country instead of a State, nor am I going to take up 
the other side and say that a Senator is elected by the people 
of a State, that he is an ambassador of the people of a State, 
that he resigns—if he resigns—to the governor of a State, and 
never notifies the Federal Government of it, the Federal Gov- 
ernment not necessarily having any notice of the vacancy, but 
the notice of the vacancy going to the State. All those are 
arguments on each side. The point I want to make, Senators, 
is that while that question is clothed in serious doubt, it is our 
duty to resolve that doubt in favor of the admission of Mr. NYE 
from North Dakota. 

I think it is fair to state that the Supreme Court has held 
both ways. I am not quarreling, however, with the lawyer 
who says that the Supreme Court ultimately may definitely say 
that for some purposes a Senator is a State officer and for some 
purposes he is not a State officer but is a Federal officer. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. While the Senator is discussing the Burton 
case I desire to observe that the Supreme Court certainly de- 
cided in the Burton case that as Senator Burton was elected 
by the legislature he derived his authority from the State, and 
to that extent was a State officer. Now, here the governor 
makes the appointment. The governor is as much State 
authority as the legislature of a State, is he not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. Therefore, regarding the appointment of 
the governor, if the Burton case stands as the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, when the appointment is made by the governor 
of a State he is appointing the Senator by State authority the 
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same as Senator Burton was elected by State authority, namely, 
the legislature, and consequently he is a State officer. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should say that, even though we conceded 
that for some purposes a Senator might be a Federal officer, 
when the Burton case says that on account of his election for 
that purpose he is a State officer certainly it would apply here, 
although in this case we are dealing with an appointment 
instead of an election, the authority coming from the same 
source, namely, the State. 

If a Senator is a State officer, then the governor had abso- 
Inte authority to appoint Mr. Nye. I do not believe anybody 
can seriously question that, although in the technical argu- 
ment made by the eloquent Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr] he did question it. I am not even going to stop to argue 
the matter. It seems to me too hairsplitting a technicality to 
take the time of the Senate to discuss. The law of North 
Dakota, passed by the Legislature of North Dakota after the 
enactment of the seventeenth amendment, provided that the 
governor had a right to fill the vacancy by appointment. The 
language used was that he should haye that power in State and 
district offices. 

Take that particular provision of the law, which is part of 
section 696—look at the title of that act—see what it says and 
see if that will not throw some light on the matter. At that 
time, under the Constitution of the United States, if the legis- 
lature provided the necessary legislation, the governor did have 
authority to fill these vacancies by appointment. That law was 
passed in 1907, and its title reads: 


Sec. 696. Vacancies, how filled: All vacancies except in the office— 


And so forth. 

You will observe that it says “all vacancies.” All vacancies 
that might occur, that by any construction of law the governor 
had the right to fill, he is given authority to fill. That it is 
important to consider the intention of North Dakota in getting 
this matter settled properly there is no doubt, I think. North 
Dakota, by initiating a law that was passed and is now on 
the statute books of that State, provided for the recall of 
Members of the Senate and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Every citizen of North Dakota must know that that State 
can not recall an officer if he is not a State officer. No one will 
contend otherwise, and when North Dakota deliberately passed 
a law that provided for the recall of Senators there is not any 
doubt in my mind that North Dakota believed that a Senator 
was a State officer. 

It is not necessary that we agree with North Dakota, as I 
said, but even those who are opposed to the admission of Mr. 
Nye concede that the intention of North Dakota is an impor- 
tant thing to consider in giving a proper construction to the 
law. Let me pause here to say that according to my idea of 
the construction of laws and statutes, where a law is plain on 
its face and admits of only one construction you can not go 
behind the law to get the intention of the legislature or of the 
people who enacted it, but where there is any doubt as to what 
it means or what the intention of the law-making body was, 
then it is always proper to consider what they had in mind 
and what was their real intention, and I concede very frankly 
that there is doubt about this law. 

Mr. President, on that question I am going to discuss a 
portion of the constitution of North Dakota. 

Section 78 of the constitution of North Dakota reads as 
follows: 

When any office— 

Remember, it says “any office "— 
shall from any cause— 


Remember, again, that it says “from any cause — 


When any office shall from any cause become vacant, and no mode 
is provided by the constitution or law for filling such vacancy, the gov- 
ernor shall have power to fill such vacancy by appointment. 


That provision of the constitution was enacted long before 
the seventeenth amendment. It was not enacted, however, be- 
fore there was a live question as to changing the Constitution 
of the United States so as to provide for the election of Sen- 
ators by a vote of the people. It is not any stretch of the 
imagination to say that it was enacted in anticipation of that 
law, and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neety] has put 
into the Recorp opinions from the Supreme Court of Texas 
and the Supreme Court of Connecticut, where statutes were 


passed prior to and in anticipation of constitutional amend- 
ments and afterwards held to be valid. I think no lawyer will 
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say that that is not good law; that it is perfectly competent for 
a legislature to pass laws in anticipation of a change in the 
constitution of the State. The laws will be of no effect, of 
course, unless and until the constitution is changed so as to 
give them effect. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], however, in 
arguing this constitutional provision of the State of North. 
Dakota, passed it by with a rather flippant attitude, and said: 


Oh, that was passed long before the adoption of the seventeenth 
amendment. 


Let us see whether that should be even a technical argument 
that it is not entitled to consideration. 

Suppose that after the adoption of this amendment the legis- 
lature should provide for an officer that was not provided for 
in the constitution—suppose we say a State superintendent of 
public schools—and they should have an election and elect a man 
to fill the office according to the statute, and that after his 
election and installation in his office he should die. Is there 
any person who would doubt but that the governor could ap- 
point his successor if the legislature had not made any pro- 
vision for such an appointment? I do not believe that anybody 
will contend that for a single moment. 

Suppose, as actually happened in one of the States with 
which I am familiar, a legislature provided by law for a new 
county officer, a register of deeds. Prior to that the work 
that was given to the register of deeds in the new act was 
performed by the county clerk; and they separated the duties 
of the county clerk, and provided for a new officer that was 
called a register of deeds. Suppose that should occur in North 
Dakota, with that provision of the constitution in force, and 
suppose the legislature in providing for this new officer had 
failed to make any provision about the filling of a vacancy in 
ease of resignation, death, or removal, and suppose after a 
register of deeds had been elected and installed in office he 
resigned. Is there anyone who would question the authority 
of the governor to make an appointment to fill the vacancy? 
I do not believe anyone can question it. It is as broad as 
human language can be made. The provision is that all vacan- 
cies from any cause, where not provided for by law, shall be 
filled by the governor. 

Now, I am going to take up, Mr. President, on the question 
of a Senator being a Federal or a State officer, the action of 
the United States Senate. As I read it, the Senate has defi- 
nitely passed upon this exact case. I can see no escape from it. 

Mr. Blount was a Senator from Tennessee. He was im- 
peached by the House of Representatives, and the impeach- 
ment proceedings were sent over here, and the Senate was 
sworn in as a court to try him. When they got ready for trial 
his attorneys filed this plea questioning the jurisdiction of the 
Senate, which was then acting as a court to try Mr. Blount. 
= was the language of the demurrer, as perhaps it might be 
called: 


That although true it is that he, the said William Blount, was a 
Senator of the United States from the State of Tennessee at the 
several periods in sald articles of impeachment referred to, yet that 
he, the said William, is not now a Senator, and is not, nor was he 
at the several periods so as aforesaid referred to, an officer of the 
United States; nor is he, the said William, in and by the said articles 
charged with having committed any crime or misdemeanor in the 
execution of any civil office held under the United States, or with any 
malconduct in civil office or abuse of any public trust in the 
execution thereof. 


You will notice, Senators, that there are two objections 
included in that plea. One of them is that at the time of 
the trial he was not a Senator, and he was not. The other 
one is that at the time he committed the acts referred to he 
was a Senator, but that he was not a civil officer of the United 
States. 

The first objection was given no weight then, and has never 
been given any weight in any impeachment trial. It is univer- 
sally conceded, I think, that an officer subject to impeachment 
can not avoid an impeachment trial by resigning from office. 
I do not believe anybody disputes that. It was not disputed 
in the Blount case, as I understand it. It was admitted by 
his attorneys, as the record shows, I believe, that they did 
not rely upon that proposition, and it was certainly admitted 
by the resolution, which they submitted after this plea had 
been debated. The only contention was that as a Senator 
he was not officer of the United States, but a State officer. 

At the close of the debate the managers on the part of the 
House submitted this motion: 
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That William Blount was a civil officer of the United States, within 
the meaning of the Constitution of the United States, and, therefore, 
Hable to be impeached by the House of Representatives. 

That as the articles of Impeachment charge him with high crimes 
and misdemeanors, supposed to have been committed while he was 
a Senator of the United States, his plea onght to be overruled. 


That motion, submitted by the managers on the part of the 
House, contained only one provision, in effect, which was that 
he was a Senator, and therefore a civil officer of the United 
States and subject to impeachment. The Senate voted that 
resolution down, They decided by their votes to the con- 
trary. Then the defense submitted a resolution, which was 
agreed to. But before I read that let me pause to say this, 
that when the Senate passed on the Blount case, the Members 
of the Senate took a special oath. Every Senator who passed 
on it raised his hand and swore that he would pass on it as a 
member of a court. The Senators sitting in that case had a 
greater obligation even than the one we have. Their decision 
was the most solemn verdict that could possibly be rendered 
by the Senate, because it was rendered under a special oath 
for that particular proceeding. 

This resolution was offered by Mr. Blount's attorneys: 


The court— 
Meaning the Senate— 


The court is of the opinion that the matter alleged in the plea 
of the defendant is sufficient in law to show that this court ought 
not to hold jurisdiction of the said impeachment and that the said 
impeachment is dismissed, 


That resolution was agreed to by the Senate. As far as I 
know, that is the only time the Senate ever passed on this 
question, and as I read the English language, the question they 
passed on then was, as a lawyer would say, on all fours with 
the question now before the Senate. 

Does that raise a doubt in any man’s mind? With the 
record of the Supreme Court before us, and keeping in mind 
the decision of the Senate sitting as a court under a special 
oath, holding that a Senator is not a Federal officer, can 
any Senator say now that he has a doubt in his mind, espe- 
cially when we are to take a broad, comprehensive, nontechnical 
view of the entire field? If there is a doubt left, then it is 
the duty of the Senate to resolve it in favor of Mr. NYE. 

Mr. President, there is another question that has beer de- 
bated I think by every Senator who has made an argument 
opposing the admission of Mr. Nye to the Senate, and that 
comes from the peculiar reading of the seventeenth amend- 
ment. The part of it applying here reads as follows: 


When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancy. 


Observe the word “ shall.” 


Provided, That the legislature of any State may empower the 
executive thereof to make temporary appointment until the people 
fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may direct. 


It is argued by the Senator from West Virginia, the Sena- 
tor from Montana, and the Senator from Georgia, all able 
lawyers, that the temporary appointment referred to there 
foes not mean the same as a vacancy, and that authority 
given a governor to fill a vacancy, under the law or the 
Constitution, is not sufficiently comprehensive to give him 
authority to make a temporary appointment until the electors 
decide who shall be the Senator. I think that is entirely too 
technical, but it is argued by these able lawyers, as I under- 
stand it, that that provision standing alone is enough to keep 
Mr. Nye from being admitted here. While I do not believe 
that, while I think it is almost a hair-splitting technicality, I 
want to carry that home to the Senate, I want to call atten- 
tion to what it would mean if we should exclude Mr. Nye on 
that technicality. 

Let us take the case of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. BUTLER]; and I am sorry he is not present now. He 
holds a place here by appointment from the Governor of 
Massachusetts upon a provision of the statute of Massachu- 
seits, which reads: 


Upon failure to choose a Senator in Congress or upon a vacancy in 
said office, the vacancy shall be filled for the unexpired term at the 
following biennial State election; providing sald vacancy occurs not 
less than 60 days prior to the date of the primaries for nominating 
candidates to be voted for at said election, otherwise at the biennial 
State election next foNMowing. Pending such election the governor 
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shall make a temporary appointment to fill the vacancy, and the 
person so appointed shall serve until the election and qualification of 
the person duly elected to fill such vacancy. 


There was no calling of a special election there by the 
governor as provided for in the seventeenth amendment, and 
if this objection to Mr. Nye is valid, then the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER] has been holding his office ever 
since he has been here without authority of law and in viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. You can not 
escape that conclusion. If we are to keep North Dakota out, 
then if we are consistent—and I think we all want to be—we 
must put Massachusetts out with her, put her out in the 
cold just the same, and provide for the return to the Treasury 
of the United States of all the salary the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has drawn as Senator up to this time. 

In fact, North Dakota has done more than Massachusetts 
did. It is conceded that the Governor of North Dakota has 
called a special election. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Unfortunately I was called from 
the Chamber when the Senator started to make the particular 
statement he has just concluded. What is it the Senator 
claims with reference to the election of Senator BUTLER and 
Mr. Nye? I understood the Senator to say that those two 
gentlemen had been chosen in the same way and were sitting 
here with the same sort of credentials. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There are three of them, if the Senator will 
pardon me—the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. WIIIIAus], and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON]. . 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; there are three. So that the Senator 
from Missouri and other Senators may understand me, I am not 
claiming that the objection to which I just referred is the only 
one made against Mr. Nye, but this objection has been made 
by those who have argued against his admission, particularly 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorar], and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsn]. They have all argued that because of the particular 
weakness I have pointed out, Mr. Nye can not be admitted; 
that if there were no other objections made—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri, What is the objection the Senator 
is discussing? I was out of the Chamber, and I beg pardon 
for interrupting and will not persist, but I wanted to under- 
stand the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. I suggest that the Senator from Nebraska re- 
peat his parallel between the Massachusetts and the North 
Dakota cases. 

Mr. NORRIS. The authority for the appointment of Mr. 
Nyer comes either from the constitutional provision or the leg- 
islative provision, or both, and in each case there is provision 
for the filling of vacancies. The seventeenth amendment pro- 
vides that when there is a vacancy the governor shall issue 
a writ for a special election, and his authority to appoint is 
confined only to the period between the date of the appoint- 
ment and the filling of the place by the special election. It is 
claimed that even though the Governor of North Dakota did call 
a special election, the law by virtue of which he made the ap- 
pointment did not contemplate a special election, and therefore 
it is just the same as though no special election had been called, 
and that the Federal Constitution does not give the authority 
to appoint to fill a vacancy, but provides only for a temporary 
appointment to be held until the legislature shall proyide for 
the filling of the vacancy. 

The point I am making is this, that in Massachusetts the 
governor did not call a special election. The governor did there 
Just exactly what Senators opposed to the admission of Mr. 
NYE have condemned as fatal to the credentials of Mr. NYE. 
So I say that if that is sufficient to keep Mr. Nye out it is 
sufficient to keep out the Senator from Massachusetts; and it is 
sufficient to keep out the colleague of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, since a special election was not called in that State; and 
I am informed by the Senator from Alabama that the same ap- 
plies to the Senator appointed by the Governor of Indiana. 
The Senator informs me that there was no special election in 
that case, although I have not looked into the case. 

Mr. NEBLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. May I invite the Senator’s attention to a fact, 
which I emphasized in my address to the Senate on Friday, 
that the shortest term that has been given to anyone ap- 
pointed to fill a temporary vacancy since the adoption of the 
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seventeenth amendment is the term that has been given to 
Mr. Nye. The term given to the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Butter] lacks only 11 days of being a two-year term. 
The term given to the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Romxsox!] is until the election in November, 1926, a 
term of approximately a full year. The term given to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. WILIAus] is longer than that 
given to Mr. Nye. Mr. Nxx's term is for but 7 months and 16 
days, the shortest term that has been given to anyone ap- 
pointed to the Senate since the seventeenth amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. as I said before, I think it is 
no answer to this argument to say that there are other ob- 
jections to the admission of Mr. Nye besides this one. It is 
contended by those who urged this objection that it is sufii- 
cient in and of itself to keep him out; and it is immaterial 
if there are other reasons, anyone is sufficient. If that be 
true, taking their argument at a hundred per cent, then is the 
Senate of the United States going to say that Mr. Nye shall 
be kept out—and admit these other Senators—when it is 
argued that that is a sufficient reason of itself? 

I would like to inquire of the three Senators to whom refer- 
ence has been made—from Massachusetts, from Missouri, and 
from Indiana—whether they are going to vote on this ques- 
tion. They hold seats here, I believe properly; I am not mak- 
ing any criticism of any of them, but I am only bringing this 
argument where it logically must go and showing the Senate 
to what it will bind itself if it keeps Mr. Nye out. Do those 
Senators think they are qualified to cast a vote when their 
own title is involved in the very proposition they are to vote 
upon? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I feel that I am entitled 
to vote on this question, because I am here under an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Everybody has taken that oath. If we keep 
Mr. Nye out on this technicality, we are keeping him out 
under the Constitution of the United States. It would be keep- 
ing him out on the argument that the Constitution of the 
United States has been violated. If we are violating the Con- 
stitution in keeping him out, then we are violating the Con- 
stitution in keeping the other Senators in. Without any per- 
sonal feeling, because everybody knows that I believe in the 
other view, I want to give notice now that I shall challenge the 
vote of those three Senators when we come to vote on this 
proposition, and let the Senate decide whether we will make 
fish of one and fowl of the other. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, my attention was diverted. I 
did not quite follow the argument of the Senator to the effect 
that the other Senators whom he named stand on exactly the 
same basis as Mr. NYE. 

Mr. NORRIS. In so far as this one objection is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the particular objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have gone over it twice already. I do not 
think the Senator will ask me to go over it again. I under- 
stand the Senator himself has expressed the opinion that on 
the argument in regard to a vacancy it applies to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Butter] with equal force as to Mr. 
Nye. Am I right in that assumption? 

Mr. WALSH. I did not urge that point against Mr. NYE, 
and it did not occur to me that it had any application to the 
case of Mr. Nye. 

Mr. NORRIS. I said that the Senator did. The Senator 
says that he did not. I apologize to him for the statement, 
I thought the Senator did make that argument. Although I 
did not hear it, I was told that he had. But the Senator does 
remember, perhaps, the argument of the Senator from West 
Virginia on that score, and he does remember the argument 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce]. I heard both of 
those arguments. 

Mr. WALSH. My recollection about the matter is that I 
precipitated that question myself. I interrupted the Senator 
from Georgia in the course of his remarks, the matter being 
generally adverted to, and expressed my views concerning it, 
but I did not concede that it had any application, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator then does not believe that that 
particular objection made by the Senator from West Virginia 
and the Senator from Georgia against the admission of Mr. 
Nye has any weight? 

Mr. WALSH. I listened attentively to the argument of the 
Senator from West Virginia, but I understood he was support- 
ing the case of Mr. Nye. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am speaking of the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
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Mr. WALSH. I thought I followed the argument of the 
junior Senator from West Virginia, but I do not understand 
that he made that argument. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think he did. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the matter was incidentally referred 
to first in the address of the Senator from Georgia only in the 
most casual way, when I took the liberty to suggest that it 
was a real serious inquiry. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator from Georgia made a 
very serious argument on it. I listened to the argument of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Nebraska is in error there. 
I am very sure the Senator from Georgia expressed no opinion 
upon the matter one way or the other. 


Mr. HEFLIN, If the Senator from Nebraska will permit 
me 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think what the Senator from Nebraska had 


in mind and what I had in mind and what some others had in 
mind was that the Senator from Montana in his speech the 
other day, when asked by some one—I think the senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Neety]—if he thought that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER] had a right to sit in 
the Senate if the seventeenth amendment was properly con- 
strued, in the light of the fact that his State had not called any 
special election, said that there was grave doubt about it, or 
something to that effect. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the Senator from Alabama is essen- 
tially correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is substantially what I said. 

Mr, WALSH. The subject engaged my attention at the time 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER] presented his 
credentials here, and I was then of the opinion concerning the 
proper construction of the statute adverted to upon the floor 
that the Senator from Alabama has suggested. I found, how- 
ever, as I stated upon the floor, that nearly every State in the 
Union—in fact, every State that has legislated upon fhe sub- 
ject—has taken a different view of the matter and had enacted 
statutes, my own State among them, postponing the election 
until the next general election. I felt that the preponderance of 
that construction of the amendment by every State which had 
expressed itself upon the subject was so powerful that I would 
not find very much support for the other view, but that was my 
view of the construction of the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator would have found more sup- 
port if he had advocated it against Mr. Nye than he would if 
he had advocated it against the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Butter}. I do not think there is any doubt about that. 
1 going to read from the Recorp of January 9, at page 


Mr, NEELI— 
He was interrogating the Senator from Montana— 


I wish to inquire of the eminent Senator from Montana if he believes 
that any appointment for two years to fill a vacancy in the United 
States Senate is really in accord with the spirit of the seventeenth 
amendment to the Constitution? 

Mr. WatsH, I am very clearly of the opinion that it is not. 


He had reference in that case to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. WALSH. That is perfectly accurate and expressed 
entirely my view of the matter. I think it is a clear violation 
of the duty of the governor of any State to postpone the elec- 
tion for a period of two years. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that be true, then the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts ought not to be allowed to retain his seat in this body. 

Mr. WALSH. I am likewise of the opinion that the question 
is involved in very grave doubt as to whether the State legis- 
lature has the power to enact any such legislation as that. If 
it should ever transpire that the governor of a State should 
disregard such a statute as that and decline to be bound by it, 
but would call a special election within 90 days after the 
vacancy occurred and the election were held and the man 
elected came here and presented his credentials, I am of the 
opinion that the Senate would be obliged to follow the Consti- 
tution and decline to seat him. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
permit me to address a question to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not want to do that. The Senator 
may do that in his own time. If the Senator wants to ask me 
a question, I will yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I will propound it to the Senator from Ne- 


braska then, I should like to ask the Senator from Nebraska, 
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upon the point which he is now discussing, what effect he gives 
to the proviso in the seventeenth amendment which empowers 
the executive to make temporary appointments until the people 
fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may direct. I 
want to inquire whether that is not a clear intimation that the 
legislature of the State under the seventeenth amendment is 
free to determine whether or not the vacancy shall be filled at 
an election within the period for which the goyernor might issue 
a special writ or for a longer period as the legislature itself 
may determine; that there is no limitation, in other words, as 
to the power of the legislature to extend the time during which 
the governor's appointee may sit. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must not get the idea that I am 
arguing that this is a valid objection to the seating of anybody. 
I take the contrary view. Let us have no misunderstanding 
about that. I am not complaining that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Butter] was wrongfully admitted or that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Witt1ams] or the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] was wrongfully admitted. I am only 
claiming that if Senators are going to exclude Nx for that 
reason, then it is their duty to put these other Senators out and 
declare their offices vacant. 

The recent argument of the Senator from Montana gave me 
much encouragement and some light when he said that he had 
had some doubt about that question when the Senator from 
Massachusetts came and presented his credentials, but that he 
did not think he could get any support, and the point was so 
technical that he did not try to make any objection about it. 
I have never made any objection either, but now comes NYE 
from North Dakota and that objection is made, and Senators 
are seriously arguing that the objection is sufficient to keep him 
out of the Senate. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer another 
interruption? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the Senator who 
did make that point against Mr. NYE. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. WALSH. I dispute that. 

Mr. NORRIS. We will let the Recorp speak for itself. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Georgia is not in the Cham- 
ber at this moment. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; he is not. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be surprised to find anything to that 
effect in the argument of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. At the middle of column 2, page 1740, will be 
found the exact matter to which the Senator from Nebraska is 
referring. It begins with the third paragraph of that column. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator read it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Who was speaking at the time to 
which the Senator refers? 

Mr, NEELY. It was the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Grorce] who was speaking as to the constitutional provision. 
He was addressing himself to the very objection which the 
Senator from Nebraska is now discussing, an objection to the 
constitutional provision found in the constitution of the State 
of North Dakota. He said: . 


The constitutional provision, however, undertakes to and does em- 
power the governor, where no other method is provided either by the 
constitution or laws for the filling of a vacancy, to fill vacancies in 
ofice. The Legislature of the State of North Dakota, the people of 
the State of North Dakota in their sovereign capacity, have utterly 
no power to empower their governor to fill a vacancy i. the office of 
United States Senator by appointment, because the seventeenth amend- 
ment expressly withdraws every power theretofore granted and rein- 
vests the people with the authority to fill every vacancy in every sena- 
torial office by election and not by appointment. 

Oh, but it is said, the greater includes the less. The greater what 
includes the less? The greater includes the less, certainly, if the less 
is a component part of it. But can any man define what is a tem- 
porary appointment in duration of years, or days, or months? 
Neither the Legislature of North Dakota, nor the people of North 
Dakota, nor the people of any other State, have the right to fill 
the vacancy. They can only empower the governor to fill temporarily 
that vacancy until the people elect, as the legislature shall direct. 

Can anyone define a temporary appointment? Why engage in meta- 
physical argument that the greater includes the less? The greater 
does include its component parts, but a temporary appointment is not 
a component part of the entire residue of a deceased Senator’s term. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 
If the Senator had only read a little further 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Montana read it? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be glad to do so. The point the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia read has no relation whatever to the 
matter that is the subject of the colloquy between the Senator 
from Nebraska and myself. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
once more? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. NEELY. If I may be permitted, the matter the Senator 
from Nebraska was discussing, as I understood it, when the 
Senator from Montana first asked his question was the distinc- 
tion or difference between a temporary appointment and an 
appointment to fill a vacancy. 

Mr. WALSH. No; that is not the question I precipitated 
at all. 

Mr. NEELY. That was not the question to which the Sen- 
ator from Montana directed his remarks, but the Recorp will 
show, I think, that the question just stated was the question 
which the Senator from Nebraska was. discussing the instant 
before the Senator from Montana entered the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH. I am quite sure that the Senator from Ne- 
braska does not so understand; but, Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Nebraska will pardon me a little further, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] answered a question of 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neery], which was 


Does the Senator think that the appointment of Mr. BUTLER, for 
instance, by the Governor of Massachusetts, for a term of two years, 
lacking a few days, was a temporary appointment within the purview 
of the language of the seventeenth amendment? 


The reply of the Senator from Georgia was— 


If the Legislature of Massachusetts considered that question and 
determined it, I should say it had the right to do it; but the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts had the right to do it and the power to do it, 
and it alone had that power, not the Governor of Massachusetts. 


The Senator from Georgia having advanced that idea, later 
on at some length I took occasion to question the soundness of 
that view. In other words, the Senator from Georgia, far 
from making the argument I had made, made an argument 
quite the reverse, and I simply did not want to allow it to pass 
unchallenged in this body, lest, if the matter should come up 
at some later time and we should give consideration to that 
particular question, it might be considered as one that had been 
passed non obstante at this time. So I yet await an argument 
from any Senator on this floor that Mr. Nye is not entitled to 
a seat upon that ground. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 
8 NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from West Vir- 

nia. 

Mr. NEELY. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Nebraska 
if I am not correct in stating that he was engaged in protest- 
ing against the hairsplitting technicality indulged on the 
floor of the Senate in differentiating in a material way between 
the power of the governor to appoint to fill a vacancy and the 
language of the seventeenth amendment which refers to the 
matter of a temporary appointment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think that is correct. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I merely wish to suggest this to the Senator 
from Nebraska, in view of the suggestions and quotations from 
the speech of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce]. If the 
Legislature of Massachusetts had the right after the adoption 
of the seyenteenth amendment to confer upon the Governor the 
power to appoint a Senator for nearly two years, did not the 
Legislature of North Dakota, which assembled after the adop- 
tion of the seventeenth amendment and reenacted a statute 
in which was employed language to the effect that the governor 
shall fill all vacancies except those of members of the legis- 
lature, have the right to confer upon its governor the right to 
fill a vacancy by an appointment for six or seven months? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. Of course, I think Senators mis- 
construe my attitude by indulging in the theory that I am mak- 
ing or am trying to make an argument against the validity of 
these other appointments. I do not believe that objection to 
Mr. Nys is valid. I do not believe the objection to the other 
Senators would be sustained by the Senate. But why are Sen- 
ators arguing that point? Why are the Senators who are 
opposed to the admission of Mr. Nye spending the time of the 
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Senate and filling the Recorp up with arguments on that very 
proposition if they do not believe it? 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator again 
who is making that argument against Mr. NYE? 
Mr. NORRIS. I have heard that argument. The Senator 
from Montana disputes it, of course. I think what has been 
read here from the Senator’s own lips has presented that argu- 


ment. By the way, I will read further, since the Senator is 
anxious about this matter, The Senator from Montana further 
said: 


The question that has just now been discussed briefly is one on which 
I hope no one will thus hastily stand committed, It is a most serious 
question that some day or other may confront us under the seventeenth 
amendment to the Constitution. I think that there is the gravest kind 
of doubt as to whether the yarious statutes passed by the legislatures 
of the States, providing that the election shall be held at the next 
general election, can be regarded as valid under the amendment. 


That is the law under which these Senators are holding 
office now. The Senator from Montana further said 

Mr, REED of Missouri rose. be 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me finish reading this quotation. The 
Senator from Montana further stated: 


The amendment, it seems to me, unquestionably reposes in the gover- 
nor the power to fix the time at which the general election shall be 
held. If Senators will observe, it is unqualified, when vacancies hap- 
pen in the representation of any State in the Senate, that the executive 
authority of such State shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies, and it can determine unquestionably under settled authority 
when that election is to be held, The legislatures of a great many 
States have stepped in and endeavored to take that power away from 
him by providing that the election shall not take place until the next 
general election. Under such an act the Governor of the State of Massa- 
chusetts was by the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts divested 
of his power under the amendment, provided that construction is cor- 
rect. I have always felt that the subsequent provision of the amend- 
ment of the Constitution “that the legislature of any State may em- 
power the executive thereof to make temporary appointment until the 
people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may direct” 
has no reference at all to the power. The legislature, in my judgment, 
has no power to fix the time. The expression “as the legislature 
may direct," in my judgment, refers to the manner in which the elec- 
tion shall be conducted, whether it shall be conducted under the general 
laws or whether they shall make special provision for the election of 
a United States Senator. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. First I will yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
Montana concludes. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to call attention to the fact that I was 
making that argument in favor of Mr. Nye and not against him. 
The Governor of North Dakota has acted in perfect conformity 
with the provisions of the Constitution and, without any act of 
the legislature at all, called a special election, as I understand, 
for the 30th day of next June. He has done exactly what the 
Constitution directs him to do, as I interpret it. I have not 
argued against Mr. Nxx on that ground, and, as I have said, I 
am not aware that anyone else has. So it seems to me, from 
my present impression concerning the course of this debate, to 
bring that contention in here is putting up a straw man to 
knock him down. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it is a contention that the Senator has 
advanced so far as the Senator from Massachusetts is con- 
cerned and any other Senator who holds a seat here by the 
same kindof title. The Senator can not get away from the 
facts. 

Mr. WALSH. I am not seeking to get away from them, 
but the point I am making 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not disputing that point; but the Sena- 
tor did say here, and I understand he stands by it yet—and I 
am not quarreling with him about it at all—that it is an impor- 
tant question and he has grave doubt as to whether under the 
seventeenth amendment any man coming here by appointment 
is entitled to his seat under the same kind of a statute that 
exists in Massachusetts, by virtue of which the senior Senator 
from that State [Mr. BUTLER] comes here, That is plain, I 
think. I think it is a technicality that we ought not to con- 
sider. Other States have done the same thing; and I am 
making an argument that if that weakness in the title of other 
Senators exists and is used here against Mr. Nye, then we 
ought to apply it all around, 


I will wait until the Senator from 
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I think, Mr. President, the statement of the Senator from 
Montana bears out my general statement that, after all, we 
ought not to consider mere technicalities. He has called atten- 
tion to a technicality on which, able lawyer that he is, he could 
make an argument convincing to anyone who would follow 
technicalities that the title of seyeral Senators here in this 
body is such that we ought to declare their seats vacant. I am 
only arguing that in the North Dakota case we ought to over- 
look technicalities just the same as we have done in the Massa- 
chusetts case or the Indiana case or the Missouri case, or as 
we should do in a case from any other State. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I promised to yield first to the Senator Fen 
Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I merely want to 
say that, regardless of whether this point has been raised 
against Mr. rz by Senators on the floor, if it exists, it is a 
matter for consideration. I think that it is not necessary for 
some Senator to have urged a particular point in order that it 
may be in this case and in the minds of Senators who have to 
decide it. I think the question as to whether a legislature can 
meet and pass a statute which deprives the governor of the 
power to call an election at his own will is a very serious 
question indeed. But I understand that in the Nye case that 
point is not involved because in the Nye case the legislature 
did not undertake to deprive the governor of the opportunity 
to call an election, and he did call an election. So that what 
he has done in the case before us is to undertake to fill a 
vacancy during the interval between the meeting of Congress in 
December, 1925, and the time for which he had called the elec- 
tion. Therefore, the objection I am discussing and to which 
reference has been made can not be urged against Mr, Nye; 
but it does not follow that the matter is not in point in a sense 
if not strictly in a legal sense. 

If we waived this important point—that is, of the legislature 
trying to deprive the governor of the right to call an election, 
as to other Senators and did not give it consideration because 
there was no contest and there was no claim of fraud or any 
wrong-doing and, therefore, we seated them without a contest 
on the bread ground that there was no wrong being per- 
petrated—it occurs to me that that is a very potential argu- 
ment or reason in favor of Mr, Nye, because his case seems 
to bear the same relation to his right to a seat as do the cases 
of the other Senators. I am asking the question why men who 
could without any hesitancy vote to seat other Senators and 
could waive this technical objection which existed, whether it 
was raised or not in their cases, should now be so exceedingly 
technical with reference to a man who happens to come from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. GEORGE, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Has the Senator from Nebraska yielded the floor? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask my 
colleague from Missouri a question. 

Mr. REED of Misseuri. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The appointment of a United States Sen- 
ator from the State of Missouri is made under section 4787, 
I think, of the revised statutes of our State, which was passed 
in 1915. Under that section the appointment of Hon. Xenophon 
P. Wilfley was passed upon by the Senate, and his credentials 
were received on the theory, I assume, that the act of the State 
of Missouri of 1915 was passed in recognition of and pursuant 
to the seventeenth amendment, specifically referring to the 
power of the governor to appoint a United States Senator to 
succeed in the event of a vacancy. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not think my colleague under- 
stood my remark. I am not raising any question at all as to 
his right to sit in this body. I think he has a perfect right to 
be here. I am not raising any question as to the right of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER] to sit here. I will 
say to my colleague that I am not familiar with the statutes of 
our own State with regard to the appointment of a Senator. I 
have not examined them. I assume they are in proper shape; 
but if that point could be waived in the Massachusetts case, not 
seriously considered by the Senate, not set up as a technical 
objection, it must have been because everybody understood that 
the Senator from Massachusetts came here in good faith, ap- 
pointed by the governor in good faith, nobody was claiming 
any fraud or any irregularity, and hence we did not concern 
ourselves with trying to find out whether we could get some 
technical ground on which to reject him, and I am asking why 
that argument does not have a pretty forcible application in the 
North Dakota case. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will not my colleague agree 
with me that the question of good faith arises only when we 
exercise our function to pass upon the qualifications of Mem- 
bers of this body? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly; but we do that when we 
give the Member a seat. Whether we do it with argument 
or without argument, with debate or with no debate, never- 
theless when the applicant for membership is seated and thus 
made a Member we are passing upon the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I quite agree with that; but the question 
of the character of the man who might be appointed by the 
governor, if he were a bad man or if he did not believe in the 
institutions of his country, or questions of that sort, might arise 
in consideration of the qualifications of the man himself who 
was sent here by the governor; but the question of good faith 
cr no good faith, or fraud or no fraud, does not necessarily 
arise where the statute is plain and where the statute indi- 
cates that it has been passed pursuant to the seventeenth 
amendment, and refers to a United States Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, that is very true. 
There is no dispute between my colleague and myself on that 
point; and I want to repeat that I am not challenging his 
right to a seat here. If anybody challenges it, I will fight 
for him just as hard as he would fight for himself. I think 
he is here regularly. His name simply happened to be men- 
tioned in this debate, together with the names of other 
Senators. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a further question, and 
that is the question as to the length of time for which a 
Senator comes here. The question of temporary appointment 
is one to be determined by the legislature of the State; is it 
not? The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Butter] may 
come here for a term of approximately two years, the legisla- 
ture of that State having determined under the seventeenth 
amendment that that may be a temporary appointment, whereas 
the statutes of Wisconsin plainly indicate that in that State 
four months is regarded as the term for a temporary ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator believe, then, that a legis- 
lature could empower the governor to make a temporary ap- 
pointment for four years or five years, in the face of the sey- 
enteenth amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, That would be an expression of personal 
opinion only; and that is what I understood the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Wars] to indicate the other day when he was 
questioned as to whether the time for which the Senator from 
Massachusetts was appointed was temporary or not. He ex- 
pressed his opinion that that term was too long to be regarded 
as temporary, but it is my understanding that he did not in- 
tend by that statement to assert that it was not within the 
competency of the Legislature of Massachusetts to determine 
what is a temporary term. I should say that in my own per- 
sonal judgment I agree with the Senator from Montana; but 
I think I have nothing to say about that, inasmuch as the sey- 
enteenth amendment refers the whole question to the legis- 
lature of the State. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But the Senator has a personal opinion. Does 
the Senator believe that the legislature of any State has a right 
to empower the governor to make an appointment for as long 
a time as four years or five years and call it a temporary 
appointment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it has. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I differ with the Senator. I do not think it 
has any such authority, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I do not think the 
question has been correctly stated. It is not a question of 
whether the legislature can empower the governor to appoint 
for a particular term; it is a question as to whether the legis- 
lature can deprive the governor of the right to call an elec- 
tion. That is the real question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is a rather anomalous question un- 
der these two sections of the seventeenth amendment, I should 
say; and I think the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GroROE] will 
agree with me on that. It qualifies the right of the people to 
elect a United States Senator for the long term, and their suc- 
cessive right to elect for a temporary term, by giving the goy- 
~ernor the power to make a temporary appointment; but the 
governor must do that as directed by the legislature. Those 
are the words of the seventeenth amendment. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. WIILIAus] was appointed a Member of this body by 
virtue of a statute of Missouri. I believe this is the statute: 


Whenever a vacancy in the office of Senator of the United States 
from this State exists the governor, unless otherwise provided by law, 
Shall appoint a person to fill such vacancy, who shall continue in office 
until a suecessor shall have been duly elected and qualified according 
to law. 


Let me preface again what I say. I am making no question 
of the Senator’s right to sit here. I never have made any; but 
if we were going to adopt a technical rule, if we were going to 
be very technical, we would not admit the Senator into this 
body under that law, because the seventeenth amendment 
says, and it uses the word “ shall 


When vacancies happen 
State shall issue writs of election. 


And the appointment that he has power to make, if given 
authority by the legislature, is to hold the office until, under 
that election which he calls by virtue of the seventeenth amend- 
ment, a Senator is duly electe. to fill the vacancy. The Gov- 
ernor of Missouri did not do that, as I understand. The 
Governor of Missouri simply appointed the Senator a Member 
of this body, to hold office until his successor was duly elected 
according to law and qualified according to law. He called 
no special election. If we are going to construe this thing 
technically, I repeat that we must exclude the Senator from 
Missouri, and we must exclude all other Senators who hold 
their title here by the same kind of law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood the Senator from Nebraska 
a moment ago to say that he would challenge the vote of cer- 
tain Senators. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I now understand him to say that he has 
no doubt of my right to sit in this body. Of course, the 
Senate has determined that question, as it determined it in a 
previous case arising from Missouri. The Senate knew that 
the act of 1915 of the State of Missouri had been passed pur- 
suant to and in recognition of the seventeenth amendment and 
in recognition of the fact that constitutions of States have 
nothing at all to do with this question but that the statutes 
of States do have something to do with it; and it has been 
the evident purpose and intent of the Senate to try to deter- 
mine the real meaning of these statutes as passed in the various 
States. 

Having done that twice in the case of the State of Mis- 
souri, and since it does not appear upon the record whether or 
not the governor has issued or shall issue writs of election, 
I respectfully submit that the Senator from Nebraska may 
not be speaking with full knowledge of the contents of our 
State statute on the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask the Senator now, Did the Governor of 
Missouri issue a writ for a special election in his case? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know whether he did or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I take it, because it is not cited in this stat- 
ute, that he did not do it; that he did not have any authority 
to do it under the Missouri statute, if it is all here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Unfortunately, Mr. President, that is not 
the only section of the Missouri statute on the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be. I did not put it in the 
Recorp. It was put in there by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr] in making an argument against the admis- 
sion of Mr. NYE. 

Mr. President, I take it that this is all of the statute that 
applies, If there is any more I should like to see it; or if the 
governor did issue a writ for a special election I should like 
to know that. I think the Senator from Missouri certainly 
would know whether he did or not. Under this statute I 
take it that he has not any authority to do it, because it says: 


Whenever a vacancy in the office of Senator of the United States 
from this State exists, the governor, unless otherwise provided by 
law, shall appoint a person to fill such vacancy who shall continue in 
office until a successor shall have been duly elected and qualified ac- 
cording to law. 


the executive authority of such 


If the governor did issue a special writ, I should like to 
know it. It would remoye to a great extent the objection of 
a very technical nature, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator has read the 
words “ according to law.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and that means that when the next 
election comes around the vacancy will be filled at a general 
election. It means that no writ of election has been issued 
by the Governor of Missouri. If we are going to be technical, 
the Goyernor of Missouri has failed to carry out the provisions 
of the seyenteenth amendment wherein it says that he 
“shall” issue such writs of special election. 

Mr. President, let me say now that while I did say I would 
challenge the right of these Senators to vote on the Nye case, 
yet because most Senators whom I supposed had made an 
argument for the exclusion of Mr. Nye on this ground have 
said that they did not make it; and I take their word for it, 
and that they are not now advocating the exclusion of Mr. 
Nye on this ground. That being true, Mr. President, if no one 
is advocating that, of course, I would not challenge the right 
of any of these Senators to vote, and would content myself 
with calling attention to the fact that if technicalities were 
enforced, if we are going to split hairs on technicalities, there 
would be several other Senators who would not be admitted 
here. I have been trying to make an argument that we should 
not be so technical, I devoted most of my time to trying to 
show that in this particular case we were given the broadest 
kind of authority by the Constitution of the United States, so 
that we could throw aside little technicalities, so that we could 
consider the whole matter with the very purpose in view of 
bringing into this body a full representation from every State, 
which the Constitution of the United States says we ought to 
do, and that we should not deprive any State of that repre- 
sentation without its consent. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I can not let this controversy in 
relation to the supposed right of Geratp P. NYE to a seat in 
this body pass without briefly expressing my views with re- 
spect thereto. 

I take it for granted that no Member of the Senate has a 
right to unite in a vote seating anyone in this body in a spirit 
of mere complaisance or sympathy or generosity. The Federal 
Constitution says, it is quite true, that the Senate shall be the 
judge of the qualifications and returus of its own Members, 
and that provision, of course, gives an extraordinary degree of 
latitude to this body in determining whether any individual is 
or is not entitled to a seat in the Senate. Nevertheless, I 
assume that it is too clear for argument that what the Federal 
Constitution intends is that this body should be the judge of 
the qualifications and returns relating to anyone who claims a 
seat in this body; and that it shall be the duty of every Mem- 
ber of the Senate as far as possible to bring a judicial, a dis- 
interested, a dispassionate spirit to bear upon the question as 
to whether such a person is or is not entitled to a seat here. 

That obligation, I submit, no self-respecting Member of this 
body can escape. No Senator has the right to haste in con- 
ferring a seat in the Senate upon anyone as a mere gift or 
largess or favor. When the Members of this body come to vote 
with reference to the issues involved in this controversy it will 
be incumbent on them to vote without reference to any sec- 
ondary considerations whatsoever. They should not ask 
whether the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER] was or 
was not illegally appointed. They should not ask whether the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. WI IIAAus! was or was not illegally 
appointed. Those are collateral questions, involying purely col- 
lateral issues. They should not ask whether Mr. Nye is a 
Democrat or whether he is a Republican or whether he is a 
Progressive. Their duty is to ask merely whether he has been 
legally appointed to a seat in this body. 

When Governor Sorlie undertook to appoint GERALD P. NYE 
to a seat in the Senate he said that he did it in pursuance of 
the constitution and the laws of the State of North Dakota and 
of the Federal Constitution. Of course, there is no possible 
source from which authority on his part to make such an ap- 
pointment can be deduced except one of those three sources. I 
really can not see how any lawyer can seriously contend that 
the constitution of North Dakota authorized Governor Sorlie to 
appoint Geratp P. Nye. What is the language of that constitu- 
tion? Section 78 reads: 


When any office shali from any cause become vacant, and no wode 
is provided by the constitution or law for filling such vacancy, the gov- 
ernor shall have power to fill such vacancy by appointment. 


Can it be successfully contended that those provisions have 
any application to this case? The power of the governor under 
them to appoint obtains only when there is no mode provided 
under the constitution or laws of North Dakota for the filling 
of the vacancy. Those provisions were adopted by the people 
of North Dakota 24 years before the seventeenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution went into effect, and they were 
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adopted when the Federal Constitution provided that Senators 
should be elected by the legislatures of the different States, 
and that during the recess of any legislature the governor 
should have the power to make an appointment until the legis- 
lature should meet. 

When the people of North Dakota adopted them they were, 
I hardly need say, thoroughly familiar with the existing pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution in relation to the election of 
United States Senators. 8 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BRUCE. Not just now. I will yield later. 

It is inconceivable, therefore, that in adopting those consti- 
tutional provisions the people of the State of North Dakota 
could have had any reference whatever to the office of Federal- 
Senator. 

I do not deny that a constitutional provision may not apply 
to a thing that is nonexistent at the time that it is adopted, 
and may yet subsequently apply to it when the thing comes into 
existence. For instance, when the Federal Constitution was 
adopted there was no such thing as a steamship or a railroad 
train, nor was there such a thing as a telegraph or a telephone 
wire or a radio apparatus. Yet to-day the clause in the Federal 
Constitution which gives to Congress power to regulate inter- 
State commerce applies to the commerce promoted by steam- 
ships, railroad trains, telegraph and telephone wires, and radio 
apparatus. 

So, Mr. President, if the seventeenth amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution were not just what it is, it might be argued, 
and with force, that whether the language of the constitution 
of North Dakota was or was not intended to apply to Federal 
Senators, it now, because of its broad terms, applies to them. 
But that argument can not be made, because of the peculiar 
wording of the seyenteenth amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. What is that wording? 


When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointment 
ee people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct, 


Need I declare that the provisions of the constitution of North 
Dakota, even if they could in any view of the case be held 
applicable to a Federal Senator, are hopelessly repugnant to 
the seventeenth amendment to the Federal Constitution and 
must therefore yield to it. Under the constitution of North 
Dakota the governor has no power to appoint except when there 
is no mode of appointment provided for by the constitution and 
the laws of the State of North Dakota. Under the language of 
the seventeenth amendment to the Federal Constitution the 
governor can not appoint until the legislature authorizes him 
to appolnt. The trreconcilability is manifest. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield, though I suppose I should not yield 
to the Senator from Alabama without first yielding to the 
Senator from North Dakota. I do not mean any discourtesy 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Legislature of North Dakota did as- 
semble after the seventeenth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution had been adopted and reenacted a statute which gave 
the governor authority to fill all vacancies arising in that 
State, nsing the language “all vacancies.” 

Mr. BRUCE. I am coming to that, and coming to it shortly. 
I am arguing now merely that the Governor of North Dakota 
was not in a position to derive his supposed authority to make 
this appointment from the constitution of North Dakota. Now, 
I say that he was in no better position to derive authority to 
make that appointment from the laws of the State of North 


‘Dakota. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator from Maryland referred to 
article 78 of the constitution of North Dakota providing that 
the governor shall have authority to fill all vacancies, and the 
Senator stated that that provision of our constitution was 
adopted in 1889, long before the seventeenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution was adopted. That is very true. But 
away back in 1860 the matter of changing the provision with 
reference to the election of United States Senators was 
brought up in the Senate. It was brought up again in 
1886 and again in 1890. A day or two ago in this dis- 
cussion the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neer] cited 
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two or three Supreme Court decisions in cases where certain 


laws had been passed in anticipation of the adoption of amend-- 


ments. I do not know whether or not the constitutional con- 
vention of North Dakota which framed our constitution had in 
mind at that time the fact that a change in the mode of choos- 
-ing United States Senators was contemplated, but we have no 
way of knowing that they did not take that very thing into con- 
sideration, because on the floor of the Senate in 1888 a provision 
of that kind was introduced to change the method of choosing 
United States Senators by providing for direct election by the 
people. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, the Senator has failed to grasp my 
train of reasoning. It may be my fault and it may be his. 
So far as my argument is concerned, it is entirely immaterial 
whether the people of North Dakota, when they adopted that 
constitutional provision, did or did not have the office of 
Federal Senator in mind. 

My point is that even if it would otherwise be applicable 
it can not apply to this case because it is hopelessly repugnant 
to the terms of the seventeenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. The provision in the North Dakota constitution 
gives the governor the power to appoint, provided there is no 
other mode of appointment prescribed by the constitution or 
laws of the State of North Dakota. The seventeenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution provides that the legislature 
may authorize the governor to make a temporary appointment 
to the United States Senate. In other words, the provision in 
the constitution of North Dakota, whatever may be its effect, 
applies only where there is no other mode of appointment 
prescribed by either the constitution or law of the State of 
North Dakota. The seventeenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution points out specifically the manner, and therefore 
the only manner, in which a temporary appointment can be 
made; that is to say, by the governor acting in pursuance of 
legislative authority bestowed upon him under the provisions 
of the seventeenth amendment by the legislature of his State. 

With due deference to my friends who have argued this 
question in behalf of Mr. Nye, I say that it is impossible for 
them successfully to answer my argument so far as it has 
proceeded. 

Now I come to the question whether there was anything in 
the laws of North Dakota from which the governor of that 
State could have derived the authority to appoint. There is 
not a thing, in my judgment, and not a thing even if we believe 
those who are supporting the appointment in this body except 
the act of the Legislature of the State of North Dakota of the 
year 1917. What was that act? It was not an act of first 
impression. It was not res nova. It was an act which under- 
took to repeal and reenact with amendments a preexisting 
statutory provision of the laws of North Dakota, namely, sec- 
tion 696 of the North Dakota Code of 1913. It did not under- 
take to repeal section 696 of the North Dakota Code in toto. 
It brought down all its wording from the words of section 696 
of the North Dakota Code of 1913, except certain added words 
which provided that vacancies in the office of State's attorney 
arising under particular conditions should be filled by the 
boards of county commissioners. 

In every other respect, except as regards a slight trans- 
position of words in one place, the act of 1917 was identically 
the same enactment as section 696 of the North Dakota code 
of 1913. 

Nothing can be better settled as matter of law, settled by 
the supreme court of my State, settled, as the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] showed, by the decisions of North 
Dakota, settled by numerous other decisions in other States 
than that when one statutory enactment repeals and reenacts 
another with amendments, the continuity of the first statute 
remains uninterrupted. The last time that that was decided 
in my State was in the case of Swan v. Kemp (97 Maryland 
691). There the court was considering the effect of legislation 
of 1888 upon certain legislation of the year 1884 and it said: 


The subsequent legislation of 1888 and 1900 repealing and re- 
enacting the act of 1884, chapter 485, did not repeal it in the sense 
of obliterating it and doing away with its object and effeet; but was 
enacted in furtherance of the object of the act which it thus repealed 
and reenacted, The latter was substantially reenacted, and the main 
and fundamental provisions thereof were preserved and embodied 
in the new law. The change made was only in regulations affecting 
the practical operation of the law. This brings the case at bar 
within the principle laid down in the cases of— 


Then the court cited a number of decisions in previous cases 
that had come before the Court of Appeals of Maryland, and 
proceeded as follows— 
which have declared the effect of laws repealing and reenacting exist- 
ing laws under article 3, section 29 of our constitution and the 
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legislative practice thereunder; and have held “that where a repeal- 
ing law contains a substantial reenactment of the previous law the 
operation of the latter continues uninterrupted.” 


So the act of 1917, which has been quoted in full in 
this debate, so far as the power was bestowed by it upon the 
governor to appoint to “ State and district offices,” had exactly 
the same legal effect, no more, no less, than section 696 of 
the North Dakota Code of 1913, which also contained those 
words. What the words “State and district offices” meant in 
section 696 of the North Dakota Code they meant in the act 
of 1917. Whatever scope they had in section 696 they had 
in the act of 1917. The latter statute, being a mere repealing 
and reenacting statute, did not either contract or enlarge the 
legal effect of section 696 of the North Dakota Code as re- 
spects those words, which at the time that they were first 
employed could not possibly have been intended to include 
the office of Federal Senator, which the governor of a State 
was then authorized by the Federal Constitution to fill during 
the recess of the legislature. So I say, with such a degree of 
confidence as I have rarely ever felt in dealing with any legal 
question that the conclusion, which I have reached, that Gov- 
ernor Sorlie had no right under the constitution of North Da- 
kota, or under the act of 1917 of North Dakota, to make this 


appointment, is unassailable. 


Of course it is immaterial to my line of argument to ask 
whether, under different circumstances from those which sur- 
round the present controversy, the words “ State offices” in 
the act of 1917 would have been broad enough to have included 
the office of Senator; but I will stop just a moment to inquire 
whether in passing on that question there is not at least one 
legal consideration of the utmost importance to be taken into 
account. There is no canon of construction in regard to the 
interpretation of statutes that is better established than the 
canon that all statutes, except where technical words are 
used, must be construed as their natural, obvious, popular 
import suggests that they should be construed. Suppose I 
were to say to one of my constituents in Maryland, or the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Gronda] were to say to one of 
his constituents in Georgia, that the Governor of Maryland 
or the Governor of Georgia, as the case might be, had the 
power to appoint to State offices. 

Could such a man suppose for a single moment that I or the 
Senator from Georgia intended to include in the term “ State 
offices” such an office as the office of a Federal Senator? 
Would that be the obyious meaning of the words? Would that 
be the natural import of the words? Would that be the popular 
sense of the words? It would not be. Then those words can 
not be deemed broad enough to include the office of Federal 
Senator. 

Let me turn to one single paragraph from Sedgwick on 
statutory and constitutional construction corroborative of this 
statement of mine. 

On page 219 the learned author under the head of The 
language of a statute,” says: 


The rules which we have been thus far considering relate to am- 
biguity and contradiction in regard to the general scope and purport 
of a statute; but serious questions may arise in regard to single 
words, and with reference to the precise meaning of the language used. 
The rule in regard to this is expressed in the maxim, a berbis legis 
non est recedendum—the meaning of which is, that statutes are to be 
read according to the natural and obvious import of their language. 


If I am correct in my principle of construction, it is unneces- 
sary for me to ask whether the office of United States Senator is 
a State office or a Federal office. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that the office of United States Senator 
is not an office under the Government of the United States. 
Again it has held that a United States Senator is not a civil 
officer of the United States; but it is even more certain that a 
United States Senator can not be termed a State officer in the 
ordinary sense of a state-wide State officer clothed with State 
duties and responsibilities or rather with duties and responsi- 
bilities that are to be discharged or borne within the limits of 
the State itself. The Supreme Court has never exactly defined 
the character of the office of United States Senator. It is, 
perhaps, a composite office, an office marked to a certain degree 
by a duality of nature. One thing, however, is certain. 

A Senator's duties are not discharged, his responsibilities 
are not met within the limits of the State itself which he 
represents in the Senate of the United States. Whether in 
any proper sense he is a State officer or not the functions 
that he performs, the duties that he discharges, the respon- 
sibilities that he assumes, are all Federal functions, duties, 
and responsibilities. If I am incorrect in these ideas, my sit- 
uation I must say, is not such as to convey to my bosom as 
a taxpayer a feeling of unmixed dissatisfaction, for if a United 
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States Senator is not a Federal officer but is a State officer, 
then the Federal Government plainly has no power as it is 
doing to impose any income-tax obligation upon him, because 
the Federal Government has no power to tax any instrumen- 
tality of any kind that is essential to the workings of a State 
government. 

Is there any Member of this body—I hope there is not— 
who has not from year to year since 1913 paid an income 
tax on his salary as a Federal Senator into the Federal Treas- 
ury? If there is none, how does it lie in the mouth of any 
Senator here to say that he is not a Federal officer in any 
sense, but is a State officer? 

Now, just one word more and I am done. That these prin- 
ciples of construction for which I have been contending are 
the correct principles of construction for this case is also 
evidenced by the fact that they have been actually adopted 
in 41 of the 48 States of the Union. No fewer than 41 of the 
States have enacted special acts authorizing the governors of 
those States to make temporary appointments to vacancies 
in the office of United States Senator, The only reason why 
five more States have not done so is because those five States 
have not been willing to authorize their governors to make 
any temporary appointments. There are therefore only two 
States in the Union—the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
will correct me if I am wrong—that have not passed such acts 
because of oversight or mere omission—namely, Kansas and 
North Dakota. Of course, that practical construction is a matter 
of the very highest degree of consequence in disposing of this 
controversy. All of those States had attorneys general; all 
of them had governors; all of those governors doubtless se- 
cured opinions from the attorneys general of those States 
as to what should be done to give full effect to the seven- 
teenth amendment to the Federal Constitution. As the result, 
we find as I have stated, not less than 41 States ont of the 48 
enacting special legislative measures authorizing the governor 
of the State to fill temporarily a vacancy in the office of United 
States Senator. No law having been passed by the legislature 
of North Dakota authorizing the governor of that State to 
appoint Grratp P. Nye, obyiously the seventeenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution can not be relied upon to legalize 
the appoinment. 

I can truly say that for many reasons I regret the necessity 
of reaching the conclusion that I do. I know that a seat in 
the United States Senate is not to be lightly denied to any man 
who has been ostensibly appointed to it. 

I should despise myself if in a case of this kind I allowed 
any personal or any partisan or political considerations of any 
kind to influence my judgment. I have never heard a word 
about GERALD P. Nye as a man that was not calculated to rec- 
ommend him to my personal good will; but if he is not legally 
entitled to the office of Senator, he should not be inducted into 
it. Do the Members of this body propose to allow themselves 
to be swayed by any ulterior considerations in determining a 
question of this kind? If so, bear in mind, Mr. President, 
that those considerations might have sway at a time when 
some man was soliciting a seat in this body whose title was not 
dubious but absolutely clear. The only safe rule in a case of 
this kind is for every man 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRUCE. I am almost through. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I merely wish to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN, The Senator knows that courts in construing 
a statute try to find out what was the intent of the legislature 
in passing it 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course they do. 
of construction. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the mind of the Senator could be im- 
pressed with the idea that when the Legislature of North Da- 
kota reenacted the statute giving the governor the power to fill 
all vacancies they intended to include in it the office of United 
States Senator would not that change his attitude? 

Mr: BRUCE. I think that the legislative authority called 
for by the seventeenth amendment could be given in a general 
as well as a special form. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, would it not help the Senator in reach- 
ing a conclusion to know that that State has passed an act 
allowing the voters of North Dakota to recall from this body a 
United States Senator? 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, that is not in the same act. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; that is in another act, but it shows that 


That is the cardinal rule 


they regarded a United States Senator as a State officer. 
Mr. BRUCE. Those two acts are perhaps entirely different 
from each other in their origin and scope; I do not know their 
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chronology exactly, but one was probably passed during one 
session of the legislature and the other during another. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I think so. 

Mr. BRUCE, And there was probably a long interval be- 
tween the enactment of the two statutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was just making that point to show that 
they regarded the office of United States Senator from that 
State as a State office and that they considered they had con- 
trol over him and the right to remove him from this body. 
he were a United States officer the State could not recall 

im. 

Mr. BRUCE, But, on the other hand, I will call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama to the fact that section 863 
of the North Dakota code uses this language: 


Party candidates for the office of United States Senator shall he 
nominated in the manner herein provided for the nomination of candi- 
dates for State offices, 


“For State offices." I am sure that enactment escaped the 
research of the Senator. from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But that does not affect the point that I 
raised. In my State I was nominated at the time when the 
State officers were nominated; we were all nominated at the 
same time; and my contention is that a Senator is both a 
State officer and a United States officer. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I really have forgotten now 
exactly where the thread of my argument was clipped, but 
I know that I was getting into the proyince of morals rather 
than of juridical reasoning when the Senator from Alabama 
interrupted me. 

In conclusion, let me simply repeat that I think that in a 
ease of this kind each Senator should consult no standard 
of conduct but his conscience and his intellect and should cast 
his vote with respect to nothing except the merits of the con- 
troversy. ' 

Mr. MCKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia suggests the absence of a quorum, The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Fess Lenroot Sackett 
Bingham Frazier McKellar Schall 
Blease George McMaster Sheppard 
Borah Gillett McNar Shipstead 
Bratton Glass Mayfield Smith 
Brookhart Gof Means Stanfield 
Broussard Gooding Metealt Stephens 
Bruce Hale Moses Swinson 
Butler Harreld Neely Trammell 
Capper Harris Norris Tyson 
Caraway Heflin Oddie Underwood 
Copeland Howell Overman Walsh 
Couzens Johnson Pepper Warren 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pine Watson 
Deneen Kendrick Pittman Wheeler 
Dill Keyes Ttansdell Willams 
Edge Kin Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Ferris La lollette Robinson, Ind. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, for several days able and 
splendid arguments on both sides have been made in the mat- 
ter of the admission to a seat in this body of Hon. GERALD P. 
Nye, of North Dakota, recently appointed Senator by the 
governor of that State. The arguments made against the seat- 
ing of Mr. Nye by the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorf], by the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa], by 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. George], and other Sen- 
ators taking that view have been abie and splendid. On the 
other hand, the arguments made by the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Srxrnzxs], the junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Herrin], the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Neety], and other Senators on the opposite side haye prac- 
tically exhausted the question, and I feel almost like apolo- 
gizing for presenting the views that I entertain; but after a 
careful consideration of the case it seems to me so simple that 
I hope the Senate will indulge me in giving to them briefly the 
view I entertain. 

As I understand, the matter hinges upon three enactments. 
One of them is the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States; the second one is section 78 of the consti- 
tution of North Dakota; and the third one is the statute of 
North Dakota passed in reference to vacancies, adopted March 
15. 1917, after the seventeenth amendment was passed. 

I desire to read the part of the seventeenth amendment that 
applies to this case: 
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When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Benate— 


And I invite the especial attention of those who think this is 
not a State office to this language: 


When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate the executive anthority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointment 
until the people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct, 


The purpose of this provision, so far as the making of tempo- 
rary appointments is concerned, is easily seen. From the be- 
ginning of our Government the governor of each State had the 
right in the old days prior to 1913, when Senators were elected 
by the legislatures, to make a temporary appointment when the 
legislature was not in session until the next meeting of the 
legislature. The seventeenth amendment changes that situation 
and provides that the people shall fill these vacancies by elec- 
tions called by the governor, but further provides that the 
legislature may authorize the governor to make temporary 
appointments. : 

What was the purpose in this last proviso? It was the pur- 
pose expressed in the fifth article of the Constitution, namely, 
that no State shall be deprived of its equal representation in 
the Senate and that nothing shall prevent a State from having 
its two Senators here. 

Mr. President, under the old plan the governor was directly 
given the right to appoint by the Federal Constitution. Under 
the new plan the legislature was to authorize the governor 
to appoint. Article 78 of the constitution of North Dakota 
provides as follows: 


When any office shall from any cause become vacant, * * * 
the governor shall have power to fill such vacancy by appointment. 


And in 1917, not long after the adoption of the seventeenth 
amendment, the legislature passed a law, the exact provisions 
of which I will quote; 


All vacancies * * © in State and district offices (shall be filled) 
by the governor, 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will yield to the Senator in just a min- 
ute. 

Senators, what could be simpler than that Mr. Nye is en- 
titled to his seat under these three provisions? Here is the 
Constitution of the United States saying that temporary va- 
cancies may be filled by the governor, provided the legislature 
authorizes the governor so to do. Then the constitution of 
North Dakota gives the governor the right to fill all vacancies, 
Then the Legislature of North Dakota comes along and speci- 
fically authorizes the governor to fill all vacancies. If that is 
not ample authority, I can not imagine what is; and yet for 
several days it has been argued here that that was not what 
the legislature intended and that, even if it was, this is not 
a State office and, therefore, the appointment is invalid. 

I now yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr, GEORGH. I merely wanted to ask the Senator to quote 
all of the constitution of North Dakota on this subject. He 
omitted a phrase. I am sure he did not do so intentionally. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read it all if I can find it here, if 
it will be of any benefit; but this is all that refers to this par- 
ticular matter. It gives the legislature authority to confer 
upon the governor the power to fill vacancies, 

Mr. GEORGE. No; the Senator misunderstands me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee further yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely wish the Senator to quote all of 
the section of the constitution of North Dakota dealing with 
this matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not have it before me, but I will put 
it in my remarks. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will yield, I will supply it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am perfectly willing to have the Sena- 
tor do so. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator omitted the clause which in 
substance at least provides “where no other method is pro- 
vided by the constitution or laws.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is absolutely cured in the statute of 
1917, where the governor of the State is given authority to fill 
all vacancies. What can be broader than that? The answer 
-that opponents of Mr. Nye make is, first, that the legislature 
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did not intend to give to the governor the power to appoint in 
this particular case. 

The next proposition, boiled down, is that even if it was 
the intention of the legislature to give and even if they did 
in words give the governor the right to fill a vacancy, then it 
is void, because this office is not a “State office” as used in 
the statute. I want to address myself to those two proposi- 
tions, which I regard as controlling. 

The first question is as to the intention of the legislature. 
As we all know, for more than a quarter of a century, at 
least within my recollection, up until the adoption of the 
seventeenth amendment, the election of Senators by the people 
was a topic of discussion throughout this country. Writers, 
statesmen, newspapers, magazines, all discussed it. At first 
it had little following, but as the years passed by the idea 
grew, until on May 16, 1912, the resolution providing for the 
seventeenth amendment was adopted by the Congress, and in 
1913 was ratified by a sufficient number of the States to make 
it the supreme law of the land. I call attention to the fact 
that after the passage of that resolution by the Congress, it 
was virtually conceded to be the law in this country, and by 
unanimous consent practically everybody withdrew his objec- 
tion to it, and especially out West, where the people had early 
adopted a primary system, and where they believed in elections 
by the people rather than appointments by the legislature or 
by the governor. All discussion practically closed after the 
Congress acted. It was accepted everywhere. Legislatures 
generally conformed to its provisions without question, and 
with but little discussion. 

By the time the proposed amendment got to the North 
Dakota Legislature, it was a fact conceded by everybody that 
the amendment ought to be ratified ; and it was ratified. 

Three or four years afterwards the Legislature of North 
Dakota met and reenacted the law giving full power to the 
governor of the State to make temporary appointments in cases 
of this kind. If it was not intended to meet the seventeenth 
amendment, why was it reenacted? But it is said by learned 
Senators that because the legislature did not discuss the mat- 
ter, and did not say at that time that was the purpose, that 
it was not intended by the legislature to grant the governor this 
right. I say the language imports conclusively the power in 
the governor to make these temporary appointments, and we 
must take the language as we find it. I have no doubt in my 
mind that the reason it was not discussed was because it was 
a conceded question, because it was just what all those people 
wanted. The seventeenth amendment was what they had been 
fighting for for years. There was virtually no difference of 
opinion about it, particularly in the West, and that law was 
passed as a matter of course. It is clear to my mind that the 
language thus plainly shows that it was the purpose of the 
legislature to give the governor the right to appoint. 

Let us consider the facts in this very case. The very reason 
of the proviso in the amendment is shown in this Nye case. 
As I understand, the Governor of North Dakota did not call 
an election immediately, because it would have been very ex- 
pensive to his State, and for the last few years his State has 
not been prosperous. Therefore, to save the expense, he post- 
poned the election by the people and made a temporary appoint- 
ment, as he had a right to do under the constitution and laws of 
his State, and under the seventeenth amendment. 

That was an admirable thing for him to do, if it meant a 
saving of money to the people of his State. It was just what 
the Congress and people intended should be done when they 
adopted the proviso to the seventeenth amendment. That was 
one of the very purposes, and it was a very proper and wise 
provision. It did not become incumbent upon the governor to 
eall an election immediately. But he did call it at a convenient 
time, at a time when it would not be expensive, and then made 
a temporary appointment in carrying out the provision of the 
amendment. And, by the way, I believe he is the only governor 
who has recently acted in these cases who has made his ap- 
pointment as a temporary appointment to fill a temporary 
vacancy. 

Now we come to the next proposition, whether or not the 
office of United States Senator is a State office. I wonder how 
many Senators will really argue that it is not a State office? 
It has been held by the Senate from 1799 up to this good hour 
that it is a State office and not a Federal office. Senators on the 
other side pooh poohed the decision in the Blount case. The 
Blount case was decided by the Senate in 1799, and it was de- 
cided absolutely and for all time—and that decision has been 
adhered to ever since—that the office of United States Senator 
is not a Federal office under the Constitution. If it is not a 
Federal office, by force of necessity it is a State office, pri- 
marily. It partakes, of course, of the two, but primarily it is 
a State office, and has been so held throughout our history. 
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I want to call attention, if I may, to the last holding of this 
hody on the subject of whether it is a State office or a National 
office. On page 9 of the Senate rules is shown a resolution 
offered in 1914 by Mr. Kern, then a Senator from Indiana, 
giving the form of a certificate of election, and it reads: 


This is to certify that on the — day of , 19—, A 
was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of 
a Senator from said State, to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States for the term of six yars. 


The very certificate which Mr. Nye brings to this body at 
this time is in those very words—that he is a Senator from 
North Dakota “to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States“ until next June, when the special election will 
be held. The office of Senator has been held to be a State 
office, and not a National office, by a uniform course of decisions 
in this body. 

Now I want to call attention to some decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Our Supreme Court has 
had the question before it a number of times. The most 
famous case of all was the Burton case, involving J. Ralph 
Burton, a Senator from the State of Kansas. Mr. Justice 
Harlan delivered the opinion of the court in that case, and I 
take it that most of us feel that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States are binding on us. I quote an 
excerpt from the decision: 

The seat into which he [Mr. Burton] was originally inducted as a 
Senator from Kansas could only become vacant by his death or by 
expiration of his term of office, or by some direct action on the part 
of the Senate In the exercise of its constitutional powers, This must 
be so for the further reason that the declaration in section 1782, that 
anyone convicted under its provisions shall be incapable of holding 
any office of honor, trust, or profit “under the Government of the 
United States” refers only to offices created by or existing under 
the direct authority of the National Government as organized under 
the Constitution, and not to offices the appointments to which are 
made by the States, acting separately, albeit proceeding, in respect 
of such appointments, under the sanction of that instrument. While 
the Senate, as a branch of the legislative department, owes its exist- 
ence to the Constitution, and participates in passing laws that con- 
cern the entire country, its members are chosen by State legisla- 
tures and can not properly be said to hold their places under the 
Government of the United States.“ (Burton v. United States, 202 
U. S. 369-370.) 


Here is a direct holding by our Supreme Court following the 
Blount case, which is referred to in the opinion, as I recall, 
and here is a direct holding by the Senate itself in our own 
rules and regulations governing the conduct of the body, that 
the office of Senator is a State office and not a Federal office. 
And yet Senators, relying on fine-spun technicalities, attempt to 
argue that it is not a State office, 

Mr, Story in his work on the Constitution, says: 


A question arose upon an impeachment before the Senate in 1799 
whether a Senator was a civil officer of the United States within the 
purview of the Constitution, and it was decided by the Senate that 
he was not, and the like principle must apply to the Members of the 
House of Representatives. This decision, upon which the Senate itself 
was greatly divided, seems not to have been quite satisfactory—as it 
may be gathered—to the minds of some learned commentators. The 
reasoning by which it was sustained in the Senate does not appear, 
their deliberations having been private. But it was probably held that 
“ civil officers of the United States” meant such as derlved their ap- 
pointment from and under the National Government and not those 
persons who, though members of the government, derived their appoint- 
ment from the States or the people of the States. (Story on Consti- 
tution, vol. 1, sec. 793.) 


The relation of Senators to the Senate is precisely similar to 
the relation of electors to the Electoral College, and a num- 
ber of years ago the question of whether an elector in the Elec- 
toral College was a State officer or a national officer came up, 
and the Supreme Court of the United States in an opinion de- 
livered by Mr. Chief Justice Fuller held that it was a State 
office. In that case the Legislature of the State of Michigan 
passed an election law providing for a general election in which 
there were named a great many State officers and included 
electors of President and Vice President of the United States. 
This law was attacked, and Mr. Justice Fuller, in his decision 
of the case, among other things, said: 

In short, the appointment and mode of appointment of electors be- 
long exclusively to the States under the Constitution of the United 
States, They are, as remarked by Mr. Justice Gray in re Green (134 
U. S. 377, 379), “no more officers or agents of the United States than 
are the members of the State legislatures when acting as electors of 
Federal Senators, or the people of the States when acting as the elec- 
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tors of Representatives in Congress.” A Congress is empowered to de- 
termine the time of choosing the electors and the day on which they are 
to give their votes, which is required to be the same day throughout 
the United States, but otherwise the power and jurisdiction of the 
State is exclusive, with the exception of the provisions as to the num- 
ber of electors and the ineligibility of certain persons, so framed that 
congressional and Federal influence might be excluded, (McPherson v. 
Blacker, 146 U. S. 35.) 


In the cases of United States v. Germaine (99 U. 8. 510) 
and United States v. Mouat (124 U. S. 307) Mr. Justice Miller, 
speaking for the court in both cases, discusses the question of 
who are officers of the United States and says, in the latter 
case: 


* * * under the Constitution of the United States all its officers 
were appointed by the President, by and with the consent of the Sen- 
ate, or by a court of law, or the head of a department; and the heads 
of the department were defined in that opinion to be what they are 
now called, the members of the Cabinet. Unless a person in the 
service of the Government, therefore, holds his place by virtue of an 
appointment by the President or of one of the courts of justice or 
heads of departments authorized by law to make such an appointment 
he is not, strictly speaking, an officer of the United States, 


Mr, President, a Senator is elected by the people of his State; 
his election is certified by the governor of the State; when he 
comes to this body he is spoken of as the Senator from his 
State, the Senator representing Tennessee, or West Virginia, or 
Georgia, as the case may be. We have carried that distinction 
in our everyday life ever since this body was created, and yet 
there are Senators here who are willing to say that a Senator 
is not a State officer, but a Federal officer. I am wondering 
what those Senators will say when they go back home. I am 
wondering if any Senator is going back to his State and an- 
nounce to the people, “I am not your Senator; I am a Senator 
of the whole Republic. I owe you no allegiance that I do not 
owe any other State in the Union. I am a national officer; I 
am not a State officer.” 

I do not know whether they would do that quite as loudly 
back home as they do it here in the Senate when it is desired 
to keep out a man who has been duly certified by the governor 
of his State. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr, STEPHENS. A moment ago the Senator referred to 
the fact that a Senator is elected by the people of the State. 
He might have added, because he knows this quite well, that a 
Senator is commissioned by the governor of the State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I stated that. 

Mr, STEPHENS. I did not catch it. I wanted to call the 
Senator’s attention to a portion of the Constitution of the 
United States, He no doubt is entirely familiar with it, but I 
would like to have him discuss it in connection with his argu- 
ment. There have been frequent references to the provisions 
of the Constitution. I have not heard all the arguments, but so 
far as I recall, this particular phrase has not been brought to 
the attention of the Senate. In Article II of the Constitution, 
section 3, which has reference to the Executive Department and 
to the President of the United States, I find this language: 


He * * shall commission all the officers of the United States. 


As we all know, the President of the United States has never 
issued a commission to a United States Senator. I ask the 
Senator from Tennessee if he does not believe that the fact 
that this language authorizes the President to commission “ all 
the officers of the United States” excludes the idea that a 
United States Senator should be designated as an officer of 
the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think so, unquestionably. To show to 
what lengths our friends on the other side will be driyen, I 
wish to cite an incident which occurred in this body several 
years ago. I think it was the case of a Senator from Iowa. 
A vacancy occurred and one man was appointed as Senator 
from that State, commissioned by the governor. His creden- 
tials were accepted and he was seated in this body. A short 
time afterwards he went back home and the next thing that 
the Senate knew, heard, or saw about it was another Sen- 
ator sitting in the first Senator’s place right in front of 
where the junior Senator from Mississippi is now sitting. 
Some question was asked about it and it developed that the 
first Senator appointed had resigned—and had resigned to 
whom? To this hody? Not at all. He had resigned to the 


governor of his State, and the governor of his State had com- 
missioned another Senator, and another Senator had come in 


— 
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and taken his place, and all without the Senate's actual or 
official knowledge. If Senators are national officers and not 
State officers, surely they would have to resign or give some 
notice of their resignation to this body, but no notice was given 
to this body at all of the resignation of the one Senator and 
the appointment of his successor by the governor of his State. 

There has been no decision brought forward, there has been 
no authority from any court, to sustain the position that a 
Senator of the United States is not a State officer. There are 
innumerable decisions from the Supreme Court of the United 
States running throughout the entire history of the country 
holding that he is not an officer of the United States. As Mr. 
Justice Harlan said in the opinion I read just a few moments 
ago, all officers of the United States must be commissioned by 
the President unless the Congress gives other authority. We 
are not commissioned by the President. We never have been 
commissioned by the President, and therefore, as it seems to me, 
it is absolutely idle, it is at variance with our entire history, 
the history of our Government from the very beginning, to 
say or to argue or to attempt to argue that we are national 
officers and not State officers. We are the representatives of 
the States primarily. While we legislate for the whole coun- 
try, primarily we are State officers of the yarious States in this 
body and represent the yarious States here. Why? Take the 
matter of the confirmation of all Executive appointments. We 

* know that under our rules all appointments from the State of 
Mississippi are sent to the two Senators from Mississippi, and 
so on through all of the States of the Union. Such appoint- 
ments are sent to the Senators from Mississippi because of 
that fact. Everything that pertains to his State is sent to the 
Senator from Mississippi because of the fact that he is the 
representative of the State of Mississippi here, and it seems to 
me to be idle to talk otherwise about it. 

Stripped of all technicalities, those fine-spun, most remark- 
ably refined arguments on technical questions entirely, what is 
the truth about this matter? What is the plain everyday 
truth about it? That is what we should want. We want to 
do right so far as this appointee is concerned. What is the 
plain truth about it? It is that the seventeenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States authorizes the legisla- 
ture of a State to empower the governor to make temporary 
appointments. The Legislature of North Dakota has author- 
ized the governor of that State to make this appointment. He 
has made it. I hope some of the Senators who may be in- 
terested will listen to the statement I am about to make. 

Four Senators have appeared in this body since the last ses- 
sion. I believe one of them appeared just before the close of 
the last session. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rostnson], and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMS] have appeared since the 
last session, all through appointments by their several gov- 
ernors. I want to say to those three Senators, and I say it 
with the utmost respect and deference, that if the Nye appoint- 
ment is illegal, in my judgment their appointments are illegal, 
because the statutes in their respective States are not as full 
and complete as is the statute in the State of North Dakota. 
I think their appointments are good, just as I think Mr. NxE's 
appointment is good. I do not think we ought to be straining 
at gnats in this matter. We all know perfectly well, and we 
might as well look it squarely in the face, that if Mr. Nye had 
been of exactly the same political persuasion as the other three 
gentlemen, there would have been no question raised about his 
appointment by the majority party. 

I want to call attention for just a moment to a statement 
made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] on last 
Saturday in discussing the question of temporary appoint- 
ments. By the way, I am glad to see the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Waris] is present. I will start out by taking his case 
first because he might leave before my discussion is closed. 
The Senator from Ohio was appointed as a Member of this 
body and when he came here I was very happy to see him 
appointed for he is an excellent Republican Member of this 
body. He is as good a man as a Republican can be. I think 
highly of him. I want to read the credentials his governor 
sent to this body when he was appointed. They provide that 
the governor does thereby— 
commission him, the said FRANK B. WILLIS, to the United States 
Senate from Ohio as aforesaid, authorizing and empowering him to 
execute and discharge all and singular the duties pertaining to said 
office and to enjoy all the privileges and immunities thereof for the 
unexpired term— 

Not for a “temporary yacancy,” not for any vacancy but— 
for the unexpired term of Warren G. Harding, resigned. 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. President, will the Senator give me the 
date of the document which he bas just read? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator's present job is not in jeop- 
ardy, but Comptroller General McCarl might be interested if 
the Senator's appointment was illegal, as I understand the 
Senator now claims the appointment of Mr. Nye is illegal. If 
that be true, the Senator may have to refund to Mr. McCarl 
some of the salary that he drew during the time he held that 
appointment. I hope he will not have to do so. I am on the 
side of the Senator in that controversy. 

Mr. WILLIS. I simply want to call attention to the fact 
that the person who is now addressing the Senate took his seat 
after he had been elected to the Senate in 1920, and he took 
the place on the 13th day of January, having been appointed 
io a a vacancy from the 13th of January until the 4th of 
March. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. Under the terms of the appoint- 
ment under which he proceeded it was wholly unnecessary for 
the people of Ohio to elect him, because he was appointed for 
the unexpired term for which the late Senator Harding had 
been elected. i 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope the Senator will stick to the fact 
that the Senator now addressing the Senate on the present 
occasion was elected to the Senate at the same time the late 
Mr. Harding was elected to the presidency. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I so understand. 

Mr, WILLIS. And that he was appointed following the 
election. Having been elected in November, following the 
election he was appointed by the Governor of Ohio to take his 
place here on the 13th day of January, and served under that 
appointment only until the 4th of March, or about six weeks. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The unexpired term. Let me read the 
Senator the amendment. We are talking about technicalities 
now. Here is what the amendment gave the Governor of Ohio 
power to do: 


Provided, That the legislature of any State may empower the execu- 
tive thereof to make temporary appointments.” 


He did not make a “temporary appointment.” He made a 
permanent appointment for the whole of the unexpired term. 
If, as the Senator from Georgia and the Senator from Mon- 
tana and the Senator from West Virginia argued, it was his 
duty to call an election immediately, that he had no other 
right, that he could make only a “temporary appointment,” 
then manifestly under that contention the Senator from Ohio 
was illegally appointed, But that is a matter that will not 
come up unless the Senator brings it up himself by invoking a 
different rule in the Senate by voting against the seating of 
Mr. Nye. I do not think we need to go into that matter fur- 
ther at this time. I want to talk about the four other Sena- 
tors who haye been appointed. 

Mr, WILLIS. I think the Senator ought to yield further to 
me, inasmuch as my name has been brought in here. I am 
anxious that the Recorp should show the facts—that is, that 
I was elected to the Senate in the November election of 1920, 
and that at the same election the then Senator Harding was 
elected to the Presidency of the United States. Following his 
election he desired to retire from the Senate, and I was 
appointed to take his place, taking the office on the 13th day 
of January, 1921, and serving under that appointment until 
the 4th day of March, and that was the end of the term of 
the then Senator Harding. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think that was well understood. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want the Recorp to show it, and that the 
Senator from Ohio is not alarmed that there is to be any 
inquiry into that matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If there should be an inquiry involving 
a refund, it would amount to but two or three months’ salary, 
and, knowing the Senator’s splendid financial condition, = know 
he would not be bothered about refunding that amount to 
Mr. MeCarl. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was not quite sure what the Senator from 
Tennessee said that the Senator from Georgia lad stated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to read that in a moment, so there 
will be no mistake about it. Before I do that I want to refer 
to the statute of Ohio. When I came to examine it it occurred 
to me that if my distinguished and able and eloquent friend 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] had taken 
up the statutes of the four other States in the same way that 
he took up the statutes of North Dakota he would have ousted 
all four of those Senators and probably made my good friend 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILIS] pay back his salary. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to read to the Senator what the 
statute of Ohio provides and what it has to say about authoriz- 
ing the appointment; 
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When by death, resignation, or otherwise a vacancy occurs in the 
representation of this State in the Senate of the United States the 
same shall be filled forthwith by appointment of the governor, who 
shall have power to fill such vacancy by some suitable person having 
the necessary qualifications for a Senator. 


Under that authority the present senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. WIILIs] was appointed, and I take it he had the necessary 
qualifications. The only questoin about it was that the gover- 
nor appointed him, not for a temporary appointment, not to fill 
a temporary vacancy, as argued by the Senator from Georgia, 
but for the “ unexpired term.” 

Mr. WILLIS. What was the length of the unexpired term? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was for about three months. 

Mr. WILLIS. It was for only about six weeks. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But they could have held two or three 
elections in Ohio in that time if the governor had so desired. 

Mr. GEORGE. Has the Senator examined the laws of Ohio? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not; but if I am wrong about it, I 
hope the Senator from Ohio will correct me. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Tennessee is wrong in all 
the other cases practically that he has referred to, and I think 
the Senator ought to be a little careful. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will take my responsibility for that. 
What is the trouble about the law I have read from Ohio? 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask the Senator if he has exhausted the 
law on that subject in the State of Ohio? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I do not know. I do not think anybody 
could tell. 

Mr. GEORGE. If that is all the Senator knows about the 
law of Ohio, he should be more careful. I mean this particular 
law—whether there is any more of it and whether there is any 
further provision of the kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I have not examined it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator then in fairness ought 
to admit that so far as he knows that is the only law he knows 
of in Ohio on the subject and that he does not mean to say 
there may not be other laws. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There may be. They may have a statute 
there amending this statute for all I know. I do not know. 
I do not keep up with the laws of Ohio, and I doubt if any 
other Senator does so, except the two Senators from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKHLLAR. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not regard the matter as of great im- 
portance, but since it has been the Senator’s desire I will say 
that I would not be prepared, without opportunity to investi- 
gate, to state that that is all the law there is on the subject. 
I want to call the attention of the Senator to the fact that that 
is an act which was passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Ohio in response to the seventeenth amendment and in com- 
pliance therewith, so it makes the situation as to our State 
perfectly clear. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is exactly what the Senator from 
North Dakota desires to say here. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF, I will say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
the only purpose in referring to the statutory laws of the other 
States was to show the legislative construction which those 
States had seen fit by affirmative legislation to give to the 
seventeenth amendment. There was no argument advanced as 
to the constitutionality of those enactments, for the reason that 
that issue was not before the Senate, and I do not think it is 
before the Senate now. If there were error in the past, that is 
all the more reason why we should, by the light of that mistake, 
guide ourselves free from repeating it in the present day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, Mr. President, I want to read the 
argument that the Senator from West Virginia made about this 
matter. I read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 
7, on page 1265. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
said: 


Mr. President, I was saying when the last interruption occurred 
that if the Legislature of the State of North Dakota had intended to 
incorporate into its laws on March 15, 1917, the provisions of the 
seventeenth amendment to the Constitution, either by express refer- 
ence or by the language used, it would not bave given the governor 
power to fill a vacancy when the amendment itself authorized the 
legislatures of the several States to confer upou their respective 
governors— 


And I want to call the Senator's especial attention to what 
follows— 8 


the power only to make “temporary appointments "— 
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Mr. GOFF. “Until the people should fill such vacancies by 
election.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Wait a moment. 


to make temporary appointments until the people should fill such 
vacancies by election. 


That same argument was made by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I did make that argument. 
Do I understand that the Senator from Tennessee makes any 
other argument? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will wait he will see the 
argument I am going to make about it. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator mentioned my name, and I 
think I have a perfect right to ask him if he means to make 
the argument that the legislature of the State itself has the 
power to authorize the governor to make anything else but a 
temporary appointment until the people shall elect? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Georgia had been 
listening to me he would have understood that I meant to 
make no such argument; but I mean to uphold his argument 
and the argument which the Senator from West Virginia pre- 
viously made, that the power to appoint applies only to “ tem- 
porary appointments.” The Senator was perfectly willing in 
the case of the other Senators, and the Senate seems to have 
been perfectly willing in the case of the other three Senators 
to accept not a temporary appointment but virtually a term 
appointment. I want to call attention to the cases of the 
other three Senators. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, since the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has stated that the Senator from Georgia seems to be 
virtually willing to accept something in another case which 
he rejected in this case—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is no other interpretation to be put 
upon the Senator's language. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I decline to yield for an 
interruption of that kind, 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well; then I will follow the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
declines to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to refer to the case of the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMS]. I read from the act 
oie Legislature of Missouri approved March 23, 1915, as 
follows: 


Whenever a vacancy in the office of Senator of the United States from 
this State exists, the governor, unless otherwise provided by law, shall 
appoint a person to fill such vacancy, who shall continue in office until 
a successor shall have been duly elected and qualified according to 
law. 


My point is that that does not conform either to the argument 
of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] or the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] in reference to the power of the 
legislature to enact legislation authorizing the governor to ap- 
point. Here is what the Senator from Georgia said about it: 


The seventeenth amendment makes it mandatory upon the governor 
that upon the happening of a vacancy he shall issue his writ of 
election. 


“Makes it mandatory upon the governor to issue his writ of 
election.” 

Mr. GOFF rose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. Let me finish this 
matter. 

The Senator from Georgia continued: 

The amendment gives one permissive authority to the legislature of 
a State and that is to enable the legislature, if it elects so to do, to 
empower the governor to fill the office temporarily until the people 
can elect as the legislature may direct. 


According to that rule—and it is a rule in which I concur; 
I coneur in what both the Senator from West Virginia and the 
Senator from Georgia have stated on that subject—measured 
by that yardstick, that the governor has the right only to make 
a “temporary appointment,” this Missouri law is manifestly 
unconstitutional and void, because it gives the power to fill not 
a “temporary vacancy” but a vacancy during the term. That 
is the case of the junior Senator from Missouri. His case 
could be put in quite the same category with the case of Mr. 
NYE. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr, President, while the Senator is look- 
ing for his notes 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I wish to say that if the Senator was agree- 
ing with what I said and not imputing to me any motive or 
intention to apply one rule to Mr. Nye and to refuse to apply 
the same rule to some other Senators, then I have nothing 
further to say. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; the Senator from Georgia is not 
applying that rule, but the majority of this body is applying 
that rule. Ilo question was raised about the other appoint- 
ments. Take the case of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator does not impute to me any 
purpose to apply one rule in one case and another rule in a 
different case. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Not at all; I am upholding the Senator 
so far as I know how. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Tennessee is having a 
hard time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a hard time upholding the Sena- 
tor from Georgia because I think he is wrong in his conelu- 
sions, but he is right in his argument. He has correctly in- 
terpreted the law, but he does not give it its proper effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will suspend for 
a moment. The Chair is required under the rules to admonish 
the galleries that manifestations of approyal or disapproval 
are not permitted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now, Mr. President, I come to the case 
of my distinguished friend from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER], 
a man whom I esteem very highly, a man who comes here ap- 
pointed by the governor of his State just as Mr. Nye was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of North Dakota. According to the 
rule laid down by my distingnished friend from Georgia and 
my distinguished friend from West Virginia, the seat of the 
Senator from Massachusetts is in the same sort of jeopardy 
that Mr. NXE's is. Let me read from the law of Massachusetts. 
Listen to this: 


Upon failure to choose a Senator in Congress or upon a vacancy in 
said office, the vacancy shall be filled— 


Does it say a “temporary vacancy?” No. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia and the Senator from West 
Virginia particularly to this provision: 


shall be filled for the unexpired term at the following biennial State 
election, providing said vacancy occurs not less than 60 days prior to 
the date of the primaries for ngminating candidates 


The Senator from Massachusetts has come here under a com- 
mission from the governor of his State, not to fill a temporary va- 
eancy, the filling of which is authorized by the Constitution of 
the United States, but he has come here to fill out an unexpired 
term of nearly two years. Talk about technicalities! How in 
the world are Senators going to apply a technicality to Mr. NYE 
of the kind that has been suggested and overlook this glaring 
instance? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I know the Senator from 
Tennessee—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know the Senator from Tennessee does not 
want to state a matter not in conformity with the actual 
facts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Indeed, I do not. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know that is true, 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I have made a mistake, I will be glad to 
have the Senator call my attention to it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not defending the right of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER] to a seat in this body. That 
question is not involved in this case at all; I have nothing to 
do with it; but the Senator did not read the statute—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not read all of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Just one moment. The language which the 
Senator read refers to an election by the people to fill the 
unexpired term. After that language this occurs: 

Pending such election, the governor shall make a temporary appoint- 
ment to fill the vacancy, and the person so appointed shall serve until 
the election and qualification of the person duly elected to fill such 
yacancy, 


I undertake to say that no more apt expression could be put 
into the law by any American State. The only question that 
can arise at all is whether the deferring of the election to so 
late a day after the happening of the vacancy constitutes a 
compliance with the Federal Constitution or whether it is an 
attempt to circumvent and evade the Federal Constitution. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Now, Mr. President, I will read, in answer 
to the statement of the Senator from Georgia, a statement made 
by the Senator from Georgia on last Saturday. He now admits 
by his statement the Governor of Massachusetts had the right 
under a Massachusetts statute to make the appointment until 
the next biennial election, a period of about two years. Here is 
what he had to say about the same subject on Saturday: 


The seventeenth amendment makes it mandatory upon the governor 
that upon the happening of a vacancy— 


“Upon the happening of a vacancy "— 
to issue his writ of election. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. From what page of the Recorp is the Sen- 
ator reading? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I read from page 1748. The Senator from 
Georgia said that the seventeenth amendment makes it man- 
datory upon the governor to issue his writ of election. He con- 
tinued : 

The amendment glves one permissive authority to the legislature of 
the State, and that is to enable the legislature, if it elects so to do, to 
empower the governor to fill the office temporarily— 


Is a two-year term a temporary appointment? 
until the people can elect as the legislature may direct. 


In the Nye case, Senators, the governor has already called an 
election. It is to take place, as I recall, in June next, The call 
has been issued so as to save the people of North Dakota a 
large sum of money by holding the election at a time when a 
general election is being held. It has been called in direct 
accord with the seventeenth amendment. Yet technicalities are 
urged in this case. They were not urged in the case of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, who has been appointed for prac- 
tically two whole years, and about whose appointment there is 
nothing temporary. He was admitted to the Senate without a 
word; he is holding his seat without a word of protest; and 
so is the Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON], so is the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Wirrutams]. How does it happen 
that technicalities of the kind that have been urged here 
against Mr. Nye were not urged in reference to the other Sena- 
tors who have been appointed? 

I wish to say to the Senator from Massachusetts, I think his 
appointment is good, just exactly as I think the appointment of 
Mr. Nye is good, but if. I held the view that has been expressed 
here by the proponents of Mr. Nye’s exclusion, that it was 
the duty of the governor immediately to issue a writ of elec- 
tion and call an election, I could not take that view about the 
Senator from Massachusetts or the Senator from Indiana or 
the Senator from Missouri. The two views are inconsistent. 
If it was a mandatory duty of the governor to call an election 
to fill this vacancy, then manifestly all of the other appoint- 
ments are absolutely void. a 

I call especial attention to this matter, not for the purpose 
of criticizing any of the estimable gentleman who are here 
serving under appointments of their State governors. 

By the way, I do not believe I concluded my discussion of 
the case of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. WILLIAusl. For 
him I entertain the highest respect and esteem and I assure 
him I am not trying to raise any question as to his right to 
his seat. I haye brought his case up for the purpose of show- 
ing that technicalities could be urged against his appoint- 
ment, however, and the appointment of other Senators, just as 
they are being urged here to prevent the young Senator from 
North Dakota taking his seat, 

Mr. President, that young Senator from North Dakota comes 
here as a man of good character, a8 a man of standing in his 
State. Not a word has been uttered against him. No reason 
has been given for his not taking his seat. He is duly commis- 
sioned by the governor under a Statute that authorizes him to 
fill all vacancies, in direct accord, as it seems to me, with the 
Constitution of the United States and the constitution and laws 
of the State of North Dakota. Yet to-day we have heard tech- 
nicalities urged against him; and if men had designs against 
the Senator from Massachusetts taking his seat, if they be- 
lieved that he ought not to take his seat, the same sort or simi- 
lar technicalities could be urged against him. 

Let us be fair. It is a great thing to be a Member of the 
United States Senate. It is a great honor to any man to 
achieve, whether by appointment or by the election of the 
people. Ought we not to pause, Senators, before we turn down 
a man that the governor has commissioned in his honest judg- 
ment, believing that he was entitled to make the appointment? 

I ask for fair play. I do not think technicalities should be 
interposed in the case one way or the other. I think all four 
of these men have been duly appointed, and ought to be the 
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aecredited agents and representatives of their States in this 
body. Why should they not be? Why should the Senator from 
Massachusetts vote to prevent the Senator from North Da- 
kota from taking his seat, when he himself is here on a com- 
mission that appoints him not to fill a temporary vacancy but 
for the unexpired term, under an appointment not a whit more 
valid than the appointment of the Senator from North Dakota? 

Senators, simply because we have the power of numbers, 
simply because the majority may be driven, this thing ought 
not to be done. We ought to be fair to this young gentleman. 
I never saw him until yesterday, I believe, when he made 
himself known to me. I know very little about. him; but 
everyone says that he is a man of high character, that he is a 
man of ability, that he is a man of courage. Not a word has 
ever been said against him. No imputation of immoral conduct 
of any kind, nature, or description has been made against him. 
No reason has been given why he should not be here, except, 
perhaps, that he is not in accord with the views of a large 
number of Senators on the other side of the Chamber. Under 
those circumstances it seems to me it would be wrong for us to 
turn out this splendid young representative of a great State 
of the West. We ought to pause before we do it. I do 
not want it on my conscience. I shall not have it on my con- 
science. I think he is just as much entitled to bis seat as is 
Mr. BUTLER, Mr. ROBINSON, or Mr. WIIIIAus. I shall vote to 
seat him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not intend to de- 
tain the Senate very long with a statement of my views in 
regard to this case. The question is of such grave importance, 
however, that I do not care simply to vote without saying why 
I vote, because there is a decided division of sentiment in the 
Senate on this subject. 

So far as I understand the case before the Senate, it Is not 
a political case. As I understand it, the political equation 
does not enter into the case on either side of the Chamber. 
The only question involved is whether, under the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States, the appointee of the Goy- 
ernor of North Dakota is entitled to take his seat as a Member 
of this body at this time, 

The point of view that I desire to state may have already 
been expressed in the debate that has gone on in the Senate, 
as I have been absent in committee meetings part of the 


time; but I desire to state briefly the reasons for the conclusion 
I have reached in regard to this matter. 
Mr. President, I rejoice that I live in a country that is gov- 


erned fundamentally by law and not by men, The government 
of this country is the Constitution of the United States and the 
laws that are made under it. There is no source of authority 
higher than the Constitution and the laws. 

The government of our country—tbat is, the laws—may 
be changed by the people of the United States in all particulars 
save one. It is not necessary for an oppressed people in this 
country to come out of oppression by raising the flag of 
revolution. There are orderly methods by which their rights 
may be achieved and maintained, but there is one particular 
in which even the sovereign people of these United States have 
no power to change the law governing them, and that is in the 
matter of equal representation of the States in this body. 

In the original compact made between the States in order 
that we might have a more perfect Union it was agreed, to 
satisfy the smaller States and allow them to be assured that 
the larger States would not oppress them in the future, that 
every State in this Union should have equal representation in 
the Senate of the United States. 

The last clause of Article V of the Constitution of the 
United States says: 


That no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate. 


Suffrage is the power to vote. A State shall not be deprived 
without its consent of its equal power to vote in the United 
States Senate. What did that mean? It did not mean that at 
some times or in some way we may have equal representation— 
no! The lawyers in discussing this case have repeatedly said 
in the argument on the floor of the Senate that these statutes 
must be taken by their four corners, and we must judge within 
the terms of the law what the law means. In reply to that I 
can only say that we must take the Constitution by its four 
corners and judge within the Constitution what the Constitu- 
tion meant when it said that there shall be equal suffrage in 
the Senate of the United States. 

I know of no other way of determining what was meant by 
the men who wrote the Constitution and what was meant by 
the people of the States when they ratified it than within the 
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Constitution itself. In Article I, section 3, we find that ques- 
tion answered. It says: 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years; and 
each Senator shall have one vote. 


Further on in the same section there is a statement to this 
effect: 

If vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess 
of the legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make tem- 
porary appointments until the next meeting of the legislature, which 
shall then fll such vacancies. 


When the Constitution decided that every State should have 
equal representation, and that it should not be deprived of it 
except by its own consent, it said that in Article V. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It left the manner of selecting the Senators 
to the States, did it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator would not be willing now to 
say that if a State had neglected temporarily to send a Sen- 
ator here the Senate itself could fill the vacancy, would he? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. I will answer the Senator's 
question if he will just listen to me. The Senator is a little 
ahead of my argument; but if the Senator can show conclu- 
sively that any State in this Union has consented not to be 
represented on the floor of the United States Senate, of course, 
I think his point would be well taken. I want proof, however, 
of the fact that it has consented, and I am coming to that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will answer the Senator in a mo- 
ment. His point is one that should be considered, as to 
whether the State has consented, and that is the real gist of 
this question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator whether that is 
not the only question here? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to lay my predicate before I 
come to the argument. I can not argue my case until I 
state it. 

As I said, we have Article V of the Constitution, which 
says that every State shall have equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate; and then we must determine what was meant by the 
men who made the Constitution when they said that the 
States should have equal suffrage here, and that even the 
power of all the people of the United States united in every 
State save one could not deprive that one of equal suffrage 
in this legislative body without its consent. When we seek 
to see what the Constitution says, we find in Article I, section 
3. that it is provided that the legislature shall elect two 
Senators, and that in the case of a vacancy the governor shall 
appoint. 

Up to that time, in my judgment, in the absence of repudia- 
tion on the part of a State of a desire to have two Senators 
sit in this body, the power of appointment was vested in the 
governor by the Constitution of the United States itself, re- 
gardless of State action, unless, as I say, the State itself by 
affirmative action consented to withdraw. That gave the equal 
representation which the Constitution contemplated, the right 
of the legislature to elect, and, in the case of vacancy, for the 
governor immediately to appoint, not at some subsequent 
period, but immediately to appoint, in order to hold the bal- 
ance of power in this body, in order that the smallest States 
might have their check in the consideration of legislation in 
this body. 

That was the condition until the seventeenth amendment 
was adopted, and I think I can say without contradiction that 
if the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which took away from the legislature the power to 
elect and provided that the people of the States themselves 
should elect, so far being entirely within the terms of the Con- 
stitution, had merely provided that in the happening of a 
vacancy it should not be filled except by a general election, 
the amendment would have been violative of the Constitution 
itself and would have been a letter of the law that was un- 
written, because the one pact you can not violate is that by 
which the States are guaranteed equal representation. 

I think that is perfectly apparent. Let us go a step further 
and put the case on all fours. Suppose in adopting the seven- 
teenth amendment it had been proclaimed by Congress and 
ratified by the people providing that Senators should be elected 


to this body only at a general election, which happens every 
two years, and by the people, and suppose a Senator had died 
the day after election. Then, of necessity, there would have 
been a vacant seat in the Senate of the United States for two 
years, with no power to fill it. Is there any Member of this 
body who will say that that provision would have been within 
the terms of the original Constitution,, which provided that 
there should be equal representation in the Senate, and that it 
should not be taken away from any State? I do not think 
anyone would be so bold as to assert that conclusion, The 
drafters of the seventeenth amendment recognized that fact. 
If I recollect aright, it was in that form when it was originally 
introduced, and it was amended so as to provide that the gov- 
ernor might appoint if the legislature so provided. I will read 
the amendment. After providing for the election of Senators 
by the people, the seventeenth amendment provides: 


When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies. 


That is within the terms of the original pact. 


Provided, That the legislature of any State may empower the execu- 
tive thereof to make temporary appointment until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may direct. 


They put that clause in the seventeenth amendment to make 
it conform to the limitation in the fifth Article of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator, of course, recognizes the fact 
that the seyenteenth amendment itself would have been a grant 
by the States to the Federal Government. It would have been 
a later constitutional grant. If there had been any conflict, it 
would have control over the prior fifth amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator was not here when I 
started my remarks, and that is just exactly what I say is not 
so. I deny that proposition. That is exactly the argument I 
make. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I understand the Senator to take the 
position that no grant could have been made—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. In just a moment. I may have misunder- 
stood the Senator. Was the Senator speaking of the provision 
of the Constitution which provides that it can not be amended 
go as to deprive any State of equal representation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say that the Constitution of the 
United States carries an inhibition in itself that prevents any 
power in this country from taking away from any State equal 
representation on the floor of the Senate, except by the consent 
of the State itself. 

Mr. GEORGE. Absolutely; but suppose all of the States had 
consented to a subsequent grant of power. There must have 
been a consent, of course. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia say that by an amendment to the Constitution the States 
could be deprived of their equal representation in the Senate 
without their consent? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not unless all of them consented. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I am coming to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Because that is the limitation on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, we come right down to what I 
haye been trying to lay my predicate to lead to, The Senator 
from Georgia agrees with me that you can not deprive North 
Dakota of its representation in the Senate without its consent. 
I think we are all agreed on that proposition. I say that con- 
sent, of course, does not mean in the Senate Chamber when we 
enact the legislation submitting a constitutional amendment to 
the people. It must mean the consent of the people of the State, 
not to-day, or to-morrow, but their consent to be deprived of 
equal representation at all times. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama, 
who has the same mind on the fundamental proposition that I 
have, of course, will pardon me. My conception of the mat- 
ter is simply this: That no State shall by law be deprived of 
its equal right of suffrage in the Senate, but I concede, and I 
conceded yesterday, that no law made expressly for that pur- 
pose, or no unreasonable construction put upon a law, could 
be sustained if it did have the effect of depriving a State of 
its equal representation. 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator stands on a law. I do 
not agree with him. I say this pact was the binding cord 
which made this Union possible; it was the irrevocable bond 
that was agreed to in order that we might have a more perfect 
Union, and I contend that it is not in the power of any man, 
or any set of men, to deprive any State in the Union of its 
protection under that bond, except by its own consent, and that 
is a consent which continues to be a consent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think I follow the Senator, and, 
of course, it is my fault. Is it the contention of the Senator 
from Alabama that the provision in the seventeenth amendment 
to the Constitution which provides that a governor may ap- 
point only after the legislature has authorized him so to do 
is without effect, and that the governor has the inherent Fight 
to make the appointment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am coming to that, if the Senator 
will allow me, It is perfectly clear to my mind, if not to the 
minds of my brother Senators, that we have an irrevocable 
pact guaranteeing equal representation, and that we must live 
up to the terms of that pact. j 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let us concede that. Then is it the Sena- 
tor’s contention that the governor has the right to make the 
appointment, notwithstanding the fact that the Constitution 
says he may do it only after the legislature lias so empowered 
him to do? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not answer the question in the 
language of my colleague, but if my colleague will allow me to 
answer the question in my own way, I will endeavor to do so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It strikes me that the question naturally 
forces itself to an answer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Surely it forces itself to the answer. 
The Senator is exactly right, that it requires an answer, but I 
want to answer it in my own way, and not in the way the 
Senator from Arkansas invites me to answer it. The Senator 
is exactly right in saying that there must be consent shown, 
but what I say is this: That the Federal Government has not 
the power, under this pact, to fix the terms of consent. That 
is probably where I differ with my friend from Arkansas. I 
say that the Federal Government has not the power to fix the 
terms of consent under the seventeenth amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator's contention, then, is that the 
provision of the seventeenth amendment which gives the gov- 
ernor the power to appoint only when the legislature should 
authorize him so to do is absolutely void? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would be void if I had the Senator's 
viewpoint of the question, but I have not his viewpoint, because 
I am prepared to give it a construction which will prevent it 
from being void. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The thing I had in my mind was that I 
was opposed to saying that the States had absolutely no way 
to protect themselves, and that whatever the Senate says, a 
State must accept. I think the States have some kind of right 
under the Constitution to say that they could select their rep- 
resentatives a certain way. The Senator evidently does not 
agree with me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator does not understand me to 
say that, I am sure, because although I may not always be 
clear in my language, I know that I made the point clearer 
than that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator this question, 
then: Is it the Senator's contention that this provision, that 
the governor shall not appoint a Senator unless the legislature 
shall authorize him so to do, is absolutely void? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am coming to that question, if the 
Senator will allow me. The Senator wants to put me in the 
attitude, by his question, of saying that the governor of a 
State can thrust on an unwilling people a representative that 
they do not want. That is not the issue, and I am not going 
to satisfy the Senator by saying yes or no to that. It is a 
question as to whether the people of that State are entitled 
to have their great constitutional rights represented here by 
two men. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And who shall determine that—the people 
of the State, or a Senator here in the Senate? That is what 
I want to know. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator had allowed me, before 
now I would have answered that; but I can not answer it if he 
occupies the floor and I can not talk. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will not interrupt the Senator any more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am delighted to have interruptions, 
but I want to reserve the right to answer a question in my 
own way. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was going to ask the Senator, while he 
said that in this case he thought he should not be required 
to answer the questions suggested by the Senator from 
Arkansas 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not say that. I did not say any- 
thing about “in this case.“ I said to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas that if he would allow me, I would try to answer his 
questions. I want time to talk, however. I can not answer if 
he will not give me the time to talk. In other words, I refuse 
to answer the questions out of the mouths of my friends. I 
have great respect for the legal ability and talent of both of 
my friends who have interrupted me, and I respect their 
opinions as lawyers, but I can not allow them to answer the 
questions in their own language. 

Now we come down to the question of consent. The seventeenth 
amendment proyides for the election of Senators by the people, 
on which we have no dispute. That was perfectly in accord 
with the general pact. But it provides in the last clause that 
the legislature of any State may empower the executive thereof 
to make temporary appointments until the people fill the va- 
cancy by election. But that is not all. See what it says before 
we come to that proviso: 

When yacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill the vacancies. 


It contemplates an immediate election. Then to prevent a 
lapse of representation in the Senate it provides that the legis- 
lative authority may grant the right to the governor of the 
State to appoint somebody. The position I take is this: If we 
construe the seventeenth amendment to mean that an unwilling 
legislature or a partisan legislature might deprive the people 
of the State by its ipse dixit of the right of representation, I 
do not think that would be in accord with the original Consti- 
tution. More than that, I say in the construction of the seven- 
teenth amendment, changing from the election of Senators by 
the legislature to the election of Senators by the people, that 
we must put such construction on the language used that, as 
nearly as may be, will come within the terms of the original 
pact and allow every State equal representation on the floor of 
the Senate at all times. I say we can not deprive a State of 
the Union of this equal representation by inaction, failure to 
act. Congress and the ratifying power had no power to con- 
strue their consent by inaction; but we have to show affirma- 
tive action to show that they gave their consent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor, with his permission, if he does not think the fact that 
North Dakota was one of the ratifying States, and therefore 
consented to the constitutional provision, has some bearing 
upon the general question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know whether North Dakota 
was one of the ratifying States or not. I have not looked 
up that question; but I do not think the fact that they ratified 
shows an affirmative intent on their part to surrender their 
representation on the floor of the Senate. My State ratified 
the amendment, and it had hardly been ratified before the 
governor commissioned a man to come here to represent the 
State and he was rejected upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. May I see if I understand the Senator’s 
contention? As I understand, it is that the Constitution gives 
each State the right to have two representatives and that the 
provision allowing the governor to appoint in order to ac- 
complish that purpose continues operative until the legisla- 
ture gives him power to appoint. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; he holds that power. 

Mr. SWANSON. He holds it until the legislature gives 
him the power to appoint, because if by nonaction it did not 


do it a State would be deprived of equal representation in the 


Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON. The provision of the Constitution giving 
the governor the power to appoint so as to prevent inequality 
of representation in the Senate continues until the State acts 
and gives him the power so that it can not be deprived of 
representation by nonaction. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Either the State must consent af- 
firmatively that it will not haye a man representing it here 
by gubernatorial appointment or the right exists under the 
original pact. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then it was within the power of the States 
to have absolutely defeated the whole force and effect of the 
seventeenth amendment if they so elected. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think most of the States would have 
defeated it if they had taken the viewpoint of my friend from 
Georgia, but they did not take that viewpoint. They have 
generally, I think, not taken that viewpoint because they 
might provide for the appointment of men to fill vacancies, 
That was not their viewpoint in the construction of the act. 
Their viewpoint was that the power to appoint held. I con- 
cede that if there is any State in the Union that did not want 
to be represented on the floor of the Senate by an appointed 
Senator—and there are several—they had the right to give 
their consent in a lawful way by the action of the legislative 
body and the signature of the governor of their own State. 
But what I contend further is that consent must be given 
affirmatively, by affirmation of the State acting through its 
constituted authorities, and not by negation; that we can not 
presume that the State has given its consent to forfeit its 
represenation on the floor of the Senate. We have to assume 
that it demands its representation because that was in the 
original pact and it was entitled to the representation. 

Of course I realize that that is not so much of an issue 
now, but at one time there was a temporary wave sweeping 
over the country expressive of the view that no governor 
should be trusted with the power of naming a man to repre- 
sent a State on the floor of the Senate. The idea did not get 
very far. There are three or four States in the Union which 
by affirmative action have declined to give their governors 
the right to appoint or have taken away that power. In that 
way they could exercise the consent of depriving themselves 
of a seat on the floor of the Senate. North Dakota has not 
done that. North Dakota has passed no affirmative legislation 
saying that the governor of that State shall not fill a vacancy, 
It has not even been silent on the question. If it had done 
nothing I should say it would still retain the power under the 
original pact to fill the vacancy, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to remind the Senator from Ala- 
bama that my State was without representation in the Senate 
at one time for two whole years, The governor of the State 
appointed some one to fill what was conceived to be a vacancy 
here, but the Senate held that the governor did not have any 
right under the circumstances to make the appointment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They did the same thing with reference 
to the State of Alabama, but I never agreed with the decision. 

Mr. WALSH. Quite so. They did the same thing for the 
State of Pennsylvania. The Hon. Matt Quay came here at 
one time under an appointment by the Governor of the State 
of Pennsylvania, which had never by affirmative action de- 
clared that it wanted only one representative in this body; yet 
the Senate refused Mr. Quay a seat here. There was a third 
case. The State of Washington was refused a seat here. There 
was a man with a commission from the governor of his State 
in all three instances, but the appointment made, as it was con- 
tended at least, was not in conformity with the Constitution. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said when I took the floor that I 
recognize that this is a very much disputed point. Each of the 
eases to which the Senator has referred brought a contest to 
the floor of the Senate. Of course, the reasons given varied 
with the number of men who spoke, because we approach our 
conclusions from many different angles, which is one of the 
virtues or fallacies of human nature. Nevertheless it was 
never admitted by all and the contests continued. I never 
agreed to that viewpoint and I do not agree to it now. I do 
not know what a majority of the Senate may decide in this 
ease, but from my viewpoint I think the original pact stands 
and that the Congress or the ratifying power has no right to 
violate that pact by depriving a State of equal suffrage on the 
floor of the Senate when the means that we recognized in the 
original draft of the Constitution are still exercised to fill a 
vacancy, unless a State by its own affirmative action consents 
to be without representation. 

I admit that the States that have refused by their legislative 
action to allow the governor to appoint are lawfully deprived 
of their representatives, because the Constitution says that they 
can consent, and that is the way they can consent, in my 
judgment. The only way they can consent is by affirmative 
action on their own part in each State where the question may 
become inyolyed. But North Dakota has given no such con- 
sent. She has not consented to such a proposition. If she has 
taken any action at all, and I am inclined to think she has, it 
is on the other side. She had a statute, if a statute was needed 
before the seventeenth amendment was passed, authorizing her 
governor to appoint “all officers,” which, I understand, is con- 
tended to mean only State officers. Then the question is 
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whether this Is a State office. I shall not go into the exigencies 
of that question, because my viewpoint does not hang on that. 
I think all that demonstrates is that North Dakota did not 
give its consent to be deprived of equal representation. On 
the other hand, if there was any exigency at all by reenact- 
ment of this statute authorizing the governor to appoint, it is 
an affirmation that it wanted its governor to appoint. 

If that is the case, then when we come to consider this case 
as to whether we shall seat this gentleman or reject him should 
we take the broader viewpoint under the pact made in the orig- 
inal Constitution that cemented this Government together and 
recognize the fact that on this floor there should be equal suf- 
frage at all times, or shall we take a viewpoint that is—and I do 
not say it in an offensive way—technical, that is within the musty 
volumes of the law, within the lawyer’s technical reasoning, and 
find that a strlet construction of the statute passed in North 
Dakota does not allow the governor to appoint. I recognize 
that we have to have rules of construction on legal points and 
that the courts and the lawyers have got to follow them in 
order to avoid confusion and bring about uniformity of decision. 
Of course, that is true. But I think there is no greater evil 
that can grow up in the body politic than for the courts and the 
legal machinery to attempt to tie the hands of fundamental 
principles by the close reasoning of legal technicalities. 

With this proposition before us, with the viewpoint that 
under the original pact North Dakota is entitled to 2 votes 
on the floor of the Senate, I propose to resolve any doubt, if 
there is a doubt, in favor of giving her the representation to 
which she is entitled under the Constitution of my country. 
Therefore, when the time comes I shall vote to seat Mr. NYE 
as a Senator from the State of North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER obtained the floor. 

Mr, BROOKHART. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess McKinley Sheppard 
Bayard Frazier McLean Shipstead 
Bingham rge McMaster Shortridge 
Bleuse Gerry McNary Simmons 
Borah Gillett Means Smith 
Bratton Glass Metcalf Stanfield 
Brookhart Goff Moses Stephens 
Broussard Hale Neely Swanson 
Bruce Harris Norris Trammell 
Butler Harrison Oddie Tyson 
Cameron Heflin Overman Underwood 
Capper Howell Pepper Wadsworth 
Caraway Johnson Pine Walsh 
Copeland Jones, Wash. Pittman Warren 
Cartis Kendrick Ransdell Watson 
Deneen Keyes Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Dill Kin Robinson, Ark, Williams 
Edge La Follette Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Ernst Lenroot Sackett 

Ferris McKellar Schall 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD], is absent from 
the Senate on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Frazier] will yield to me, I should like to submit 
a proposal for unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposal will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of Tues- 
day, January 12, 1926, and at not later than 3.30 o'clock p. m., the 
Senate will proceed to yote, without further debate, upon any amend- 
ment that may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and 
upon the resolution, Senate Resolution 104, declaring GERALD P. Nye 
not entitled to a seat in the United States Senate from the State of 
North Dakota through the regular parliamentary stages to its final 
disposition. a 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think per- 
haps the time has arrived when an agreement can be reached. 
The debate has been proceeding for some days, and probably 
the arguments have about been exhausted. There are, how- 
eyer, a number of Senators who desire to make brief addresses, 
and some of them may desire to speak at considerable length. 
I am going to suggest to the Senator from Kansas that the 
request be modified so as to provide that after the Senate con- 
cludes its business on this calendar day and beginning to- 
morrow no Senator shall speak oftener than once nor longer 
than 15 minutes, so as to afford an opportunity for such Sen- 
ators as desire to speak to do so before the hour to vote arrives. 

Mr. DILL. I do not see why on to-morrow Senators should 
be limited to 15 minutes. I think there might be a limit of 
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15 minutes perhaps after a certain hour, but not that it should 
apply to the entire debate to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I merely suggested that lim- 
itation in order that one Senator would not take the floor and 
consume the entire time to the exclusion of other Senators 
who have an equal right to express their opinions. If any 
Senator desires that the suggestion be changed, I will be glad 
to change it. The request of the Senator from Kansas fixes the 
hour for voting at 3 o'clock, as I recall. 

Mr. CURTIS. It fixes the hour at 3.30 o'clock p. m. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That would afford opportu- 
nity for seven Senators each to speak half an hour. I think I 
will modify my request and ask that the proposed agreement 
be changed so as to provide that no Senator after the conclu- 
sion of to-day’s business shall speak oftener than once or longer 
than 80 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. That agreement will be perfectly satisfactory 
to me. I have made inquiry and found that there are at 
least five Senators who want to speak upon this subject. I 
would be willing to go further and agree that when the Senate 
shall conclude the business of the Senate to-day it shall take 
a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow, in order to give every 
Senator an opportunity to speak who desires to do so. We 
have a special order fixed for 4 o'clock to-morrow afternoon, 
and I thought that fixing 3.30 o'clock as the time to vote would 
give those who desire to be heard an opportunity to speak. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. From the suggestions that 
have been made by the Senators around me, I think that a 
limitation of debate to half an hour will provide for all the 
Senators who desire to speak. Some of them may not take 
that much time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. My attention was diverted, and I did not 
hear the reading of the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. Does it provide definitely for a time for voting or docs 
it say on or before a certain hour? 

Mr. CURTIS. It provides definitely for the time at not 
later than 3.30 o'clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wonder if we can not agree to fix a time 
definitely? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am perfectly willing to make it definite. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let us fix the hour at 3.30 
o'clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us make it definite, and then put in 
a limitation of debate “except by unanimous consent." 

Mr. HEFLIN. What objection would there be to fixing 
the hour to vote at 4 o'clock? 

Mr. DILL. Or 5 o'clock? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is a special order set for 4 o'clock. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask, in connection with the proposed 
agreement, what is the plan of procedure for to-day? Is the 
session to continue longer? 

Mr. CURTIS. We wish to continue just as long as we can. 
I judge we can hold a quorum until half-past 5 or 6 o'clock. 
I am willing to agree to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock, if that 
is satisfactory, so as to give every Senator plenty of time. 
An extra hour, I am quite sure, weuld afford ample opportunity 
for all Senators to speak, 

Mr. DILL. Some Senators who have occupied the floor have 
consumed three or four hours, while other Senators have had 
no chance to express their views at all, and I do not know at 
this time why we should be shut off at 3.30 o'clock to-morrow 
afternoon when we are told that there are five Senators on the 
other side who want to speak. 

Mr. CURTIS. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but most of them 
are on the Senator’s side of the Chamber. 

Mr. DILL. I do not see why this matter should be rushed 
when some Senators have talked for three or four hours apiece. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that the Chair sub- 
mit the question.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
for unanimous consent submitted by the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest, Mr. President, that the request be 
read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request for unanimous con- 
sent will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of Tuesday, 
January 12, 1926, at 3.30 o'clock p. m., the Senate will proceed to 
vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that may be pend- 
ing, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the resolution (S. 
Res. 104) declaring Geratp P. Nye not entitled to a seat in the 
United States Senate from the State of North Dakota, through the 
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regular parllamentary stages to its final disposition, and that after the 
Senate concludes its business to-day no Senator shall speak more than 
once or longer than 80 minutes upon the resolution or any amendment 
thereto, 


Mr. NORRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Kansas that 
there be added the words “ except by unanimous consent.” 

Mr, CURTIS. I will agree that those words be added. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator further 
that I should dislike very much to have the Senate meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow, because of the committee meetings which will 
take place in the morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. There should be added to the 
agreement also that when the Senate concludes its business 
to-day it shall take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr, NORRIS. Until 12 o’clock. It will be inconvenient for 
Senators who have committee meetings in the morning to attend 
before 12 o'clock. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I object to the immediate con- 
sideration of the request for unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not expect to speak on the Nye. case, 
but I think every Senator ought to have a fair show. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
has the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am sorry, Mr. President, to have to object, 
but I do not believe in gag rule. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, I give notice that I shall ask Senators 
to remain here to-night just as long as possible. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am perfectly willing to do anything that 
will facilitate the business of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let me suggest to the Senator 
from South Carolina that the agreement which is now proposed 
will provide ample time for all Senators who desire to speak; 
at least no Senator who expects to speak has indicated that 
additional time will be required. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am just, as a general rule, against anything 
like gag law; I object to it at this time, and I expect to vote 
against everything of that nature that comes up here during 
the whole six years that I am in the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to suggest to the Senator that there 
is no gag rule about this. The whole Senate, except himself, 
is willing that the agreement shall be entered into. There 
does not seem to be any “ gag” about that. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am glad that there is one time when I can 
control the Senate. I thank the Senator. [Lauglhter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest that if we do remain here to-night 
it will probably be necessary to keep a quorum, and my good 
friend from South Carolina must be here all the time. 

Mr. BLEASE. That will suit me fine. I am always willing 
to attend to business. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, legal arguments against the 
seating of Mr. Nye have been expounded at great length. 
Likewise arguments for his being seated have been well set 
forth. I have been told by a number of Senators that they 
would like to vote for Mr. Nye if they could see their way 
clear legally to do so. I have been told that no politics would 
enter into this case, and I will frankly say that I believe 
some have honestly tried to keep polities out of it. 

I have nothing but the highest respect for the opinions of 
those who honestly differ with me, and, naturally, opinions 
differ in a case of this kind. Opinions differ on points of law, 
as has been shown in this case. That is nothing strange, how- 
We frequently find even our much-exalted Supreme 
Court of the United States handing down divided opinion— 
sometimes so divided as to have five of those most eminent 
jurists of one opinion and four of them, equally as eminent, 
of an opposite opinion. 

In the case of the seating of Mr. Glass, of Alabama, to 
which reference has been made, the records show that there 
was a divided report of the committee, and’ that after the 
question was debated on the floor for days the vote was divided, 
and he was refused a seat by the small margin of one vote. If 
there was so much of merit in the Glass case as to warrant so 
close a vote, it would seem to me that in this case there is 
vastly more legal merit and logical reason for votes for the 
seating of Mr. NYE. 

Briefly, the great difference between this North Dakota case 
and the Alabama case, as I see it, is this: 

First. That there is a clause in the North Dakota constitu- 
tion, the supreme law of our State, which provides: 


When any office shall from any cause become vacant, and no mode is 
provided by the constitution or law for filling such vacancy, the gov- 
ernor shall have power to fill such vacancy by appointment. 
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There was no such provision as this in the constitution of 
Alabama. 

Second. The North Dakota Legislature, in 1917, amended and 
reenacted a law relating to the filling of vacancies. In Ala- 
bama the law relating to the filling of vacancies was passed 
before the seventeenth amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution was adopted, but in our case this law was enacted in. 
1917, some four years after the adoption of the Federal 
amendment. 

It has been stated here that this law was an old law, amended 
in 1917. It was; but the fact remains that it was reenacted in 
1917, and therefore it seems to me that it applles to this case. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that these provisions take this 
case entirely out of the case of Mr. Glass, of Alabama. 

The vacancy law of North Dakota, reenacted in 1917, does 
not specifically mention United States Senators; but it does 
provide that all vacancies, with the single exception of mem- 
bers of the legislative assembly, shall be filled by appointment, 
and uses the words “all State and district offices.” 

Whatever we may think about the office of United States 
Senator being a Federal office or a State office or a combination 
of both, it seems to me we must admit that in so far as the 
election or appointment goes it is a State office. A Senator 
is elected by the voters of the State and gets his credentials 
from the State officials, or he is appointed by the governor of 
the State and receives his credentials from the Governor. If 
he resigns, his resignation goes to the governor—not to the 
President of the United States or the President of the Senate 
but to the governor of the State from which he comes. 

Mr. President, there was a ease in North Dakota—lI think in 
1910—of a vacancy caused by the death of a Senator and an 
appointment was made by the governor. Of course, that was 
under the old law. The Senator who was appointed sent in his 
resignation to the governor of our State, to take effect on a 
certain date. When that date came and the appointee came 
from North Dakota and his credentials were presented here 
on the floor of the Senate the Members of this body did not 
know that Senator Thompson had resigned until the creden- 
tials of the new appointee were brought in before the body. 

Another thought occurs to me along this line in the discus- 
sion of the question of whether this is a State or a national 
office. An attorney came into my office this morning and said: 
“Has it occurred to you that a United States Senator elected 
by the people of his State is a State officer, at least until he 
has taken his oath of office down here in the Senate and has 
become a United States Senator?” And if he is a State officer 
until he takes his oath of office, at least he can not be a Fed- 
eral officer until he takes his oath of office here. Our North 
Dakota law, I believe, covers the case. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it seems to me that the Senators 
who have practiced law—and most of them have, because the 
majority of them are attorneys—and who are accustomed to 
take either side of any case, argue it, and find precedent and 
law upon which to base their argument, ought to find precedent 
enough and law enough in this case to convince them that there 
is at least a reasonable doubt that the governor did act in good 
faith and that he did have the authority to make this appolnt- 
ment: and if there is even a reasonable doubt, Senators mnst 
admit that it should be decided in favor of the State, in order 
that North Dakota may have her constitutional right of equal 
suffirage in the Senate. 

It has been held that this appointment is irregular. Mr. 
President, there have been a number of irregularities in the 
membership of this body since the organization of the United 
States Senate. 

There is a provision in the Constitution of the United States 
which reads as follows: 


No person shall be a Senator who shall not haye attained to the age 
of 30 years. 


Note the word “shall.” There have been four Members of 
this body who were not 30 years of age at the time they took 
their seats in this body. 

The first was Armistead Thompson Mason, of Virginia, who 
entered the United States Senate January 3, 1816, aged 28 years 
5 months and 30 days. 

The second was Elias Kent Kane, of Illinois, who entered the 
United States Senate March 4, 1825, aged 28 years 8 months 
and 28 days. 

The third was Stephen Wallace Dorsey, of Arkansas, who 
entered the United States Senate March 4, 1873, at the age of 
29 years and 7 days. 

The last was Henry Clay, of Kentucky, who entered the 
United States Senate November 19, 1806, aged 29 years 7 
months and 7 days. 
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The story goes that some one questioned the age of Mr. Clay. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator think that Henry Clay ever 
would have been permitted to sit in this body if the Senators 
who have spoken against Mr. Nye had been here and had 
a yote on the question and could have prevented him from 
occupying a seat here while he was under 30 years of age? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, of course that is purely a 
personal opinion, but it is my opinion that he would not. 

The story is that some one questioned the age of Mr. Clay, 
and he said: “ You can ask my constituents in regard to my 
age,” apparently thinking that his constituents approved his 
choice as a Member of the United States Senate, whether he 
was of age or not. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Was it not John Randolph, of Roanoke, who 
said that to the Clerk of the House of Representatives when 
he appeared as a Member of that body and was asked his 
age? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I did not understand the Senator’s ques- 
tion, and I do not think I can answer it. 

Furthermore, our President himself, it seems to me, has set 
some precedents in irregularities that have been approved by 
the majority of this body. 

Back in President Grant's time, I think, an appointee came 
up for the office, I believe, of Secretary of the Treasury, and 
his appointment was objected to on the ground that through 
his business relations he was ineligible to the position, and 
he was not seated as a member of the Cabinet. In the ap- 
pointment of Hon. Andrew W. Mellon as Secretary of the 
Treasury it seems to me there is no question but that his 
business connections would have barred seating him as a 
member of the President's Cabinet, and yet he was confirmed 
and is still a member of the Cabinet. So these irregularities 
will creep in; and whether or not we should be so technical 
as to keep a man out of a seat in the Senate because of mere 
technicalities is a question that each Senator will haye to 
decide for himself, of course. 

I want to go briefly into the history of the appointment of 
Mr. NYE. 

A few days after the death of my late colleague, Senator 
Ladd, the newspapers began the discussion as to whether 
there was a provision in the North Dakota law for the ap- 
pointment of a successor. The governor was interviewed, and 
the papers quoted him as saying that he thought he had the 
authority to make a temporary appointment, and that at any 
rate he would not call a special election, because it would 
cost in the neighborhood of $200,000, and the taxpayers of 
North Dakota could not well afford to stand the expense. 

The governor did not ask the opinion of the attorney gen- 
eral of our State, because the attorney general happens to be 
politically opposed to the governor; and the governor stated 
on one oceasion, as I recall, that there was no need of asking 
the opinion of the attorney general, because he knew what his 
opinion would be and did not care to leave it. That question 
was raised here by the junior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorr]. 

A little later in the summer an opinion appeared in the 
North Dakota papers purporting to come from the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], chairman of the 
Republican senatorial campaign committee. Of course, there 
was no politics in this opinion; but I understand that the 
governor never asked the Senator from New Hampshire or 
anyone else for a legal opinion as to his authority in this 
case, : 

I want to read a part of the opinion that purported to come 
from the Senator from New Hampshire. This is a clipping 
pon & North Dakota paper of October 5, 1925. The headline 


Governgr without power to appoint Senator. 


There is an editor’s note at the head of this story, as fol- 
lows: 


The following opinion on the question of the authority of Gov. 
A. G. Sorlie to appoint a Member of the United States Senate to 
succeed the late Senator Ladd was formulated at the instance of 
Senator Gronan H. Moses, of New Hampshire, chairman of the Re- 
publican senatorial campaign committee, and has for some time 
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been before Governor Sorlle. It was presented through Senator Moses 
for the information and guidance of the governor in the question at 
issue. 

Has the Governor of North Dakota authority to fill by appointment 
vacancies in the United States Senate? 


STATEMENT OF THE CASE 


He goes on to set forth the death of the late Senator Ladd, 
and then some of the laws of North Dakota. He refers to 
the amendment to the constitution of our State, also to the 
seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; but one thing that the Senator from New Hampshire 
overlooked, or those who helped him prepare this brief over- 
looked, was that the 1917 session of the Legislature of North 
Dakota reenacted a law which provided for the filling by the 
governor of all vacancies, with the single exception of members 
of the State legislature. The Senator from New Hampshire 
overlooked that entirely. 

He refers in his opinion to the Glass case, and says: 


There remains for consideration the contention that the Senate 
will seat an appointee of the Governor of North Dakota if said ap- 
pointee is acceptable to the Republican majority. This is the sheerest 
nonsense. 

If there ever was a time when the Senate could have been expected 
to act from political motives it was in the case of Frank P. Glass, of 
Alabama. Having failed in his case it can hardly be expected now. 


Of course, that is very logical reasoning on the part of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, that there was no politics in the 
Glass case, when we had a Democratic President and Demo- 
cratic control of the Senate, and therefore with a Republican 
President and a Republican Senate there can not be any poli- 
ties entering into this case. But the other day the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hxrrix] intimated that at least 
a little politics entered into the Glass ease. 

There is a headline in this paper reading: 


Should not trifle with the liberties of the people. 


Then this is the closing paragraph of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moss]: 


The Governor of North Dakota, according to law, is required to 
take an oath to support the Constitution of the United States and 
the constitution of North Dakota. For the reasons, and upon the 
grounds set forth herein, it is clear that he would violate the pro- 
visions of both constitutions if he were to assume to make a senatorial 
appointment. It is a serious thing to thwart the will of the people 
as expressed in their constitutions, and when the governor gives 
consideration to this important matter, it is hoped and expected that 
he will decline to assert the right to appoint; and, obeying the mandate 
of the constitution, call a special election. 


Mr. President, after this eminent legal advice had come to 
the governor so gratuitously, so authoritatively, and so free 
from political bias I think the governor was rather stumped 
for a time. But he still held religiously to his Republican 
policy of economy, so successfully championed by our Presi- 
dent. He refused to call a special election, at least not before 
the next state-wide election. Early in November he did call a 
special election for June 30, 1926, which is the date of our 
next state-wide primary election. 

Then some more legal advice was offered to the governor, 
this time by progressive attorneys, who took exception to Sena- 
tor Moses’s interpretation of the Constitution. One opinion 
came from a former district judge of our State, another from 
the United States district attorney, and a few days after the 
governor set the date for the special election on June 30 he 
made a temporary appointment to fill the vacancy until the 
election next June. 

This action of the governor, it seems to me, fs in strict accord 
with the intention of the seventeenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The appointment is for the shor- 
est time possible, and for the election on the regular election 
day, thus ayoiding the expense of an extra election. The ap- 
pointment was made less than a month before the convening 
of Congress and is to last only until June 30, the date of the 
first state-wide election. 

Mr. President, the Governor of the State of North Dakota 
appointed Mr. Nye, and his credentials were presented here on 
the opening day of the session. Upon request of the Republican 
floor leader, I moved to refer these credentials to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

In the meantime, I understand, some protest came in to some 
Members of the Senate against the seating of Mr. NYE. All of 
these protests came from the stalwart element of the Repub- 
lican Party of North Dakota. Newspaper reports even claimed 
that the Republican State central committee had met and 


adopted resolutions of protest and sent them in. This, how- 
ever, was not true, as a majority of this Republican State cen- 
tral committee, legally chosen and duly qualified, are progres- 
sive Republicans and favor the seating of Mr. Nye. I am 
reliably informed that no call was made for this State com- 
mittee and that no meeting was held. 

A brief was submitted to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections by the able junior Senator from West Virginia, a 
member of the committee, which—we were assured—would be 
wholly unbiased. However, the chairman was kind enough to 
ask Mr. Nye to have a brief submitted. Mr. Nye, not being 
financially able to hire legal ability, did enlist an able attorney, 
Congressman Voict, of Wisconsin. Mr. Vorcr prepared a brief 
and ably presented it before the committee, setting forth the 
North Dakota law as he saw it. This brief was read into the 
record on the first day of the hearing. 

On the other hand, before that same committee and at the 
same hearing Congressman Burrness, of the first district of 
North Dakota, appeared with a brief against the seating of 
Mr. Nye, stating to the committee that he came before them 
reluctantly at the request of some people from North Dakota. 
I will admit that this did look a little strange that a Congress- 
man would appear before the committee arguing against the 
seating of an appointee from his own State, that his own State 
might not have full representation in the Senate. 

The newspapers of the city, in reporting this hearing, all 
carried the statement that Congressman BuRTNESS Was appear- 
ing at the request of the Republican State central committee 
of North Dakota. This was, of course, an erroneous statement 
by some one evidently for political purposes. 

Mr. Burtness did suggest, however, that one of the eminent 
attorneys of North Dakota, who had carefully gone into the 
case, was Mr. Diyet, of Fargo. I might say that Mr. Divet is 
the attorney—on an annual salary—for the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of North Dakota, so evidently the Bankers’ Association 
of North Dakota is opposed to the seating of Mr. NYE. 

Mr. President, I can not help but wonder, if the Governor 
of North Dakota had been known to be a “safe and sane” 
Republican, who would have appointed a Senator who would 
have been “safe and sane” for the Republican administration, 
whether our genial chairman of the Grand Old Party's sena- 
torial campaign committee would have taken the trouble to 
journey from his home in old New Hampshire, up in the beau- 
tiful White Mountains of New England, out to the great west- 
ern plains, and there to have conferred with a few prejudiced 
politicians, and then written an opinion telling the governor 
that he would violate his sacred oath of office if he made any 
appointment, and that there was no chance of an appointee 
being seated. 

Mr. President, I can not help but wonder if the Governor 
of North Dakota had appointed a man who was known to be 
an ardent supporter of the administration; a man who, if 
seated, would have voted for the pet administration measures, 
the Mellon tax plan, reducing the taxes for the millionaire cor- 
porations; if he was known to be an advocate of the plan for 
the farmers to work out their own salvation through impossible 
cooperative movements, and opposed to any worth-while farm 
legislation which would be of real benefit to agriculture; in 
other words, I am wondering if Mr. Nye had been known to 
be a regular Republican if all these objections would have 
been raised to his being seated, and if it would have resulted 
in all this quibbling as to the technicalities of the North 
Dakota law. 

I am wondering if the administration group of the Senate 
had the comparative numerical strength that the administration 
group at the opposite end of the Capitol has, if this case would 
not haye been summarily disposed of as were the Progressive 
Members of Congress from Wisconsin and North Dakota re- 
cently disposed of by the administration group of the House. 

I can not help but wonder, Mr, President, if this fight against 
Mr. Nye is not, to some extent at least, brought on by the fact 

that he is known to be a Progressive; known to oppose. the 
Mellon plan of taxation; known to be a real representative of 
the farmers, and anxious to see something done besides giving 
them more credit and a higher duty for manufacturers, an 
increase in freight rates, and remitting taxes to multimil- 
Honaire corporations. 

I am wondering if the present desperate straits of the farm- 
ers of the Nation have not something to do with this case. 
Even in the face of the administration reports that prosperity 
is at hand, the fact remains that the farmers, who produce the 
food products to feed the Nation, are not included in this 
prosperity. 

I wish now to read an editorial which appeared in the morn- 
af Herald a few days ago, written by Mr. Brisbane. It is as 

ollows: : 
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One sad note rings from the White House. The President worries 
about the farmers’ attitude. When all the world is bright, farmers 
persist in their unhappy attitude, Senator Carper, who knows farmers, 
says they might think as they vote, or even vote as they think—serious 
threat for a Republican Senator, 

The President has talked to them. Our “ best minds“ have assured 
them that they are all right as long as railroads are paying dividends 
regularly, but as the door mouse said of his watch after he had put the 
best butter inside of it, Nothing seems to please them.“ 

You might ask why the farmer gets only 3 cents for milk that costs 
the consumer 15 to 25 cents. Or why the Government allowed every- 
body else to raise his prices in war, but compelled farmers to hold 
down the price of wheat—in their one chance to make a killing. 

But such questions are included in the word “ Bolshevism,” and do 
not become any 100 per cent American questioner. 

The Republican problem is how to help the farmer and make him 
happy without really doing anything for him. A hard problem, 

It's so simple with railroads, When they need money, a Government 
commission raises rates, the people pay, and everyone is happy. 


Mr. President, even Secretary Mellon said that 1925 was a 
prosperous year. It has been suggested by some that it has 
been rather prosperous inasmuch as the Secretary of the 
Treasury had rebated, according to the best figures we can get, 
some $450,000—in cold cash in tax rebates to one of his own 
companies. That would be quite prosperous for himself at 
least. During the latter part of 1925 the House passed a tax 
reduction bill which, if it goes through the Senate, will reduce 
the taxes of Mr. Mellon about $1,000,000, some more prosperity 
in 1925 for Mr. Mellon. It is suggested that this $450,000 
rebate in the taxes to Mr. Mellon, if divided up, would mean 
about $1,500 in cash for himself for each working day of the 
year. According to statistics from our agricultural experts it 
would be about an average of the total income for three farm 
families for a year that Mr. Mellon had rebated to himself for 
each day of the year. Prosperity? Yes; but not to the farmers, 

I could quote from agricultural statistics here to show that 
the farmers are not prosperous, but I shall not attempt to do 
so. I do wish to call attention to a statement made on the 
floor of the Senate a few days ago by the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howext], comparing the 1925 crop with the 1924 
crop, and the 1925 prices with the 1924 prices on wheat, corn, 
and oats in South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, to the 
effect that an aggregate decrease in the price to the farmers 
in those four States was estimated to be $486,600,000. 

I also want to call attention to a statement made by the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKINLEY] about a week 
ago, when he said: 


Notwithstanding the rosy, reassuring statements put out by the 
eastern bankers, there fs no doubt that a crisis exists among western 
and central western farmers. 


To sum it all up the farmers’ situation is desperate and 
Members of the Senate who are at all posted on the condi- 
tion of the farmers realize that something ought to be done 
for these producers of food products. We know that only 
recently our eminent President journeyed to Chicago to speak 
to one of the great farm organizations; that his speech was 
apparently not well received, and that before the convention 
closed a president of that organization was chosen who was 
known to oppose openly the President’s so-called agricultural 
program. 

Since then a great agricultural conference has been heid in 
Iowa called by the bankers’ association. Think of it—an 
agricultural conference called by the bankers’ association. 
The farmers were invited, but I understand that not many 
attended. Why? Because the farmers of the great agricul- 
tural State of Iowa have lost confidence in their bankers—a 
desperate situation. 

Mr. President, North Dakota is only one of those great agri- 
cultural States that have been hit so hard by, the conditions 
that have existed during the past five years. That great agri- 
cultural State, composed largely of farmers, is entitled to 
full representation in this body. ‘ 

I have a letter just received from a committee of farmers 
from a county in North Dakota which I wish to read to the 
Senate. It is as follows: 


COOPERSTOWN, N. DAK., 
December 29, 1925, 
Senator LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR: As a committee selected by a large meeting of 
farmers to-day we beg to advise that there is being forwarded to your 
address a piece of furniture which we wish to have presented to 
Senator NYE. 

It is a milking stool, and we have decided to supply it that Mr. 
Nre may have a seat in the Senate. If those who do not understand 
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our interests In the Northwest will not provide our Senator with a 
seat, we will, temporarily at least, and next summer we will provide 
him with credentials that can not be questioned even by quibbling 
technicality hunters in the Senate. 

Cas. YOUNG, 

Gro. Ð. BEOSTRUP, 

C. C. SIMONSON. 


Mr. President, I believe that the sentiment expressed in the 
letter just read is the sentiment of the big majority not only 
of the farmers but of the people at large in the State of North 
Dakota. 

I belleve our law is broad enough to authorize the governor 
to make the appointment in question. I know that this case is 
being closely watched not only by the Progressives of North 
Dakota but by the Progressives in farming populations all over 
the great agricultural States of the Union. 

In conclusion, I should like to submit a few questions which 
I contend the Senate must determine in its decision in this 
case. 

Can the Senate blind itself to that provision of the State con- 
stitution, the basic law of North Dakota, granting to the gov- 
ernor the power to appoint in the emergency which now exists 
because of the death of the late Senator Ladd? 

Will the Senate, as did one Senator in advising the governor 
against making an appointment, ignore the reenactment of the 
North Dakota vacancy statute in 1917 following the adoption 
of the seventeenth amendment, which statute provides in strong 
and unequivocal language for the filling of all vacancies not 
otherwise provided for by statute? 

Will the Senate refuse North Dakota its full representation 
here in the face of that clearly written feature of our Federal 
Constitution which declares that no State shall be deprived of 
equal suffrage in the Senate without its consent? 

Not only has the governor in making the appointment com- 
plied with the State constitution and the statutes of the State, 
but he has complied explicitly with the spirit of the seventeenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. He has called for a 
special election to be held June 30 in conjunction with the first 
state-wide election. He thus saves the taxpayers of the State 
of North Dakota an added tax burden of approximately 
$200,000. In North Dakota this saving is a material one. Then 
to provide the representation in this session of the Senate as 
recommended by the people of the State he has made a tem- 
porary appointment. Is it possible that the Senate will disre- 
gard these facts in its consideration of this case? 

Will the Senate give no heed to the long-established policy of 
North Dakota in giving to its executive wide and liberal ap- 
pointive powers in the event of vacancies? 

Will the Senate leave North Dakota with only half repre- 
sentation in this session of the Senate, which is to consider and 
act upon so many matters of vital importance to the people of 
that State? 

Is there some powerful, unseen influence that can blind the 
majority of the Senators of this body against these very plain 
truths? 

Mr. President, I may say tbat in the discussion of the techni- 
calities it seems to me that common sense and justice should 
enter. It seems to me that the State of North Dakota is 
entitled, as are other States, to full representation here, and 
that, judging from the attitude of the Governor of North 
Dakota, unless Mr. Nye is seated we will not have a full repre- 
sentation until after the 30th of next June, which is the date 
for which the special election has been called. 

Mr. President, out of respect to the memory of the late Sena- 
tor Ladd, whose life work was given for the betterment of con- 


ditions of the common people of his State and of the Nation, 1 


want to urge that this appointee be seated, in order that the 
late Senator Ladd's great work may continue. 

Few men in my State have ever held the high esteem and 
respect of the people as did the late Senator whose seat is now 
vacant. 

Mr. President, this case should be decided without a reason- 
able doubt. If Senators are satisfied in their own minds that 
the governor had the right to make the appointment, then, of 
course, it is their duty to vote for the seating of Mr. Nye. If 
there is a doubt in the mind of any Senator as to the Governor 
of North Dakota having the authority to make the appoint- 
ment under the law, I wish to urge that the benefit of the doubt 
be given to the State, in order that we may have our constitu- 
tional right of equal suffrage in the United States Senate. 

During the delivery of Mr. FRAZIER'S speech, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to submit a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly. j 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the request which I send tọ the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of Tuesday, 
January 12, 1926, at 3.30 o'clock p. m., the Senate will proceed to vote 
without further debate upon any amendment that may be pending, any 
amendment that may be offered, and upon the resolution, Senate Reso- 
lution 104, declaring Grzatp FP. Nye not entitled to a seat in the 
United States Senate, etc., through the regular parliamentary stages 


‘to its final disposition ; that after the Senate finishes its business to-day 


the Senate will take a recess until 12 o'clock meridian to-morrow, and 
that no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 30 minutes 
upon the resolution except by unanimous consent. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I understand 
the Senator who made the objection before has withdrawn his 
objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. So I understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, when the unanimous-consent 
request was first presented I was not in the Chamber. Since 
I have had an opportunity to confer with Senators on both 
sides in regard to the matter, I find that there is no disposition 
to cut anybody off who desires to debate, which was my under- 
standing of the matter in the beginning. Since learning the 
real purpose of the requegt I do not object to it. 

I desire to state now that in withdrawing my objection I am 
setting no precedent, because whenever I believe that there is 
an effort on any occasion to deprive any Senator of an oppor- 
tunity to speak I shall fight it. t 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I raised the question about the 
limitation to 15 minutes, and I am very much inclined to raise 
the question about the limitation of 30 minutes. I rather 
resent the attitude of certain Senators who seem to assume 
that other Senators have not a right to speak on this ques- 
tion, which is a question of the highest privilege, affecting 
eyeryone in the Senate. I think it is a question of all ques- 
tions on which Senators should be permitted to state their 
views. It is not an ordinary question; it is an extraordinary 
question. There was a proposition submitted to limit debate 
to 15 minntes, and then the limit was raised to 30 minutes. 
I do not know whether there will be time enough for those 
who want to discuss the matter for 30 minutes to-morrow. 
I do not know that I shall want to talk even 10 minutes, but 
if I am asked questions and take the time to answer them, I 
do not want to have to watch the clock, 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course, the Senator realizes that by unani- 
mous consent he can talk longer than 30 minutes. I do not 
believe we shall take up all the time. One Senator has as- 
sured me that he will not take over 10 minutes. The Senator 
now occupying the floor will finish to-night, and there will be 
only four to speak to-morrow. ‘The limit was raised to 80 
minutes at the suggestion of the Senator from Washington, 
and 1 hope he will not object. 

Mr. DILL. Yes; the request was changed at my sugges- 
tion, but there is an implication here that I am making un- 
necessary difficulty about it, and I claim the right to talk on 
this subject, as well as anybody else. I am going to object 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. CURTIS. I give notice again that I shall ask Senators 
to stay here as long as possible this evening, that we may 
get through with this debate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to me to make a request? - 

Mr. FRAZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I live 17 miles out in the country and 
want to leave the Chamber at this time. Before I go I desire 
to submit a report from a committee with reference to a nomi- 
nation. If the Senate will allow me as in executive session 
by unanimous consent to make the report, I would appreciate 
it very much. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is just to go to the calendar? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just to go to the calendar. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Alabama will send the 
report to the desk. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask that the nomination which I 
send to the desk may go to the calendar as in executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

After the conclusion of Mr. FRAZIER'S speech, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I inquire if it is the 
purpose of the Senator from Kansas to keep the Senate in ses- 
sion any later this evening? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; just as long as I can. 

Mr. COPELAND, That being the case, I will proceed. 
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Mr. President, if the rules of strict legal construction are to 
be applied to this case, I haye no doubt that Mr. Nys will not 
be given a seat in the Senate. N 

As I view it, the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution 
makes it obligatory upon the legislature of each State to amend 
its law and to make provision for the temporary filling of any 
yacancy which may occur in that particular State in the office 
of United States Senator. i 

In the debate as it has proceeded during the past several 
days, repeated reference has been made to the constitution 
of North Dakota. That is a constitution adopted a long time 
before the change in the Federal Constitution, and yet is a 
constitution which provides in certain emergencies for the filling 
of vacancies on the part of the governor. 

But those of us who recall the discussion which took place 
not alone in the Congress of the United States but all over the 
country, in every State and village and hamlet, in every theater, 
public hall, town hall, and schoolhouse, remember how in- 
sistent the people were that there should be a change in the 
method of choosing United States Senators, and that the great 
scandals which had come upon many States by the use of great 
sums of money in the debauchery of legislatures should cease. 
The people demanded that senatorial elections should be by 
the voters directly and that Senators should not be chosen by 
the indirect method of election by the legislatures. 

The debates which took place in Congress during the con- 
sideration of that proposed amendment are very instructive. 
I have taken pains to read them, and it is interesting to ob- 
serve how history repeats itself. Almost every question which 
we have heard argued here in the past week or two about 
whether a Senator is or is not a State officer and all the other 
collateral questions involved in the election of United States 
Senators were debated in the Congress and considered at the 
time. 

As I see it, it is perfectly plain it was not sufficient for the 
State of North Dakota to have a constitution which provided 
that under certain circumstances the governor might fill a 
vacancy in that State’s representation in the Senate. The 
adoption of the seventeenth amendment to the Constituion 
placed a new duty upon the legislature—the obligation to pro- 
vide a means for the selection of a person to fill a vacancy 
in the United States Senate, provided, of course, the people 
of the State wanted the vacancy to be filled. So I think we 
must conclude that Mr. Nye can not be seated upon the 
strength of the provision in the constitution of North Dakota, 
section 78. We can not expect to seat Mr. Nye on the 
strength of that particular section of the North Dakota con- 
stitution, because it goes so far back of the amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States that by no stretch of 
the imagination, as I see it, can it be made to apply to the 
appointment of Mr. Nye. There must be found some statutory 
provision; there must be found evidence that the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota did actually, in the face of the 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, amend its 
statutes so as to provide for the temporary filling of the 
vacancy in question. t 

In the compilation of the laws of North Dakota for 1913 
there is found a law which has been constantly referred to 
in the debates. This law was passed by the Legislature of 
North Dakota giving power to the governor to fill vacancies in 
State offices. Of course, the passage of the law in 1913 would 
not cover this case, because the passage of the law in 1913 was 
at a time previous to the adoption of the seventeenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, 

As I understand it, the Legislature of North Dakota meets 
every two years. 
tunity was had to pass an enabling act. In 1915 the session 
laws were silent upon the subject, but in 1917 the act which 
had been in the laws of North Dakota from the time it was a 
Territory, which provided for the filling of vacancies, was 
amended and reenacted. There are certain very interesting 
things involved as I see it in the reenactment of that law. 

I have been much impressed by what the chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, the 
distinguished Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], said in 
his original presentation. Since then I have been enlightened 
by what my colleague, the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Bruce], has said about statutory construction. I 
have also been enlightened by what the new and able Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] has said regarding the effect 
of the reenactment of a law. I may say to my brethren that 
I have also read what Sutherland has written in his work on 
Statutory Construction, 

In consequence, I realize that under the general rule of statu- 
tory construction the reenactment of a statute has, in effect, no 
control whatever upon events except to continue the action of 
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It had adjourned in 1913 before any oppor-: 
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the law as it previously existed. But I am wondering, Mr. 
President, if there are no exceptions to this rule. Doctors 
sometimes change their minds; I assume that lawyers rarely 
do; but courts sometimes reverse themselves. 

I can see how unwise it would be, in general, to have any other 
construction placed upon a reenactment than that it is simply 
to give continuity to the law in general; but here is a statute 
which was passed after the acceptance and ratification of the 
seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Here is an act which it seems to me would give any 
person so inclined ample excuse to say that it complied with the 
requirements of the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The Senate is the sole judge of the qualifications of its Mem- 
bers. The Senate can determine for itself, upon reasonable 
evidence presented to it, whether or not Mr. Nye ean take his 
seat in this body. 

It is a very serious thing, indeed, my colleagues, to deprive 
any State of its constitutional right to full representation. 
That question has been debated very ably here to-day. It was 
debated when the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution 
was pending before the Senate in 1911, and I wish to read two 
short paragraphs from the address of Senator Sutherland, 
then United States Senator from Utah and now a member of 
the United States Supreme Court. I may say that there had 
been a long-running debate, participated in by my illustrious 
predecessor, Senator Root, of New York; by Senator Bristow, 
by Senator Boram, and by Senator Williams, of Mississippi, 
and in the course of his reply to these various speeches Senator 
Sutherland said: 


It has been suggested that if we shall adopt this amendment and 
provide for the election of United States Senators by a direct vote of 
the people it will next be proposed to destroy the equal representation 
which the States of the Union now enjoy in the Senate, and that we 
shall have a proposition, which ultimately will be adopted, that will 
provide for the same measure of representation that prevails in the 
other House, and that Senators will be elected in proportion to popula- 
tion, and there will not be, as now, an equal representation from each 
State. 

I do not well see how that can be brought about under that clause 
of the Constitution which provides that no State shall be deprived of 
its equal representation in this body without its own consent. I know 
it has been suggested that even that might be amended, but— 


And I want to call the attention of Senators especially to 
this statement— 


but to destroy that provision would not be a change of the Constitution 
by the orderly processes of constitutional amendment. It wonld be 
equivalent to a revolution. That is the one thing which the people 
who framed this Constitution stipulated among themselves should never 
be altered so long as one State in the Union objected to It. I am not 
at all afraid that any serious attempt will ever be made to bring about 
that result. 


Senator Sutherland spoke about the denial of equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate as equivalent to a revolution. T think 
it would be a yery serious matter if we were to deprive the 
State of North Dakota of its equal representation in this body. 
That is true always of any State; but if I am rightly advised, 
there never was a time in the history of North Dakota when it 
needed equal representation more than it does to-day. If I 
am rightly advised, Mr. President—without seeking at all to 
place responsibility for the condition—many of the farmers of 
that State are in bankruptcy, hundreds of banks have failed, 
and bank failures are taking place every week. 

There must be fundamental, Federal, national reasons for a 
condition which can operate in that way in the State of North 
Dakota and other States of the Northwest. If at any time in 
the history of North Dakota it was entitled to equal representa- 
tion, it is now; and I say, Senators, that, in view of the situa- 
tion, not for any light reason must a seat be denied to Mr. NYE. 

As I said, I listened with the greatest interest to the illumi- 
nating presentation of his report by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. In response to the questions I asked him, 
as in response to questions that other Members of the Senate 
asked him, he said: 

Yes; of course the intent of the legislature when it passed any law 
must be considered in its interpretation, and the intent of the Legis- 
lature of North Dakota in the session of 1917 must be considered in 
interpreting what was meant by the statute amended and reenacted in 
that particular year. 


The weakness of the position of the committee as I see it, 
Mr. President, is the fact that to all appearances, at least, the 
committee decided the question of intent by the internal evi- 
dence, by the evidence of the record alone, largely, as I see it, 
by the evidence of the act itself. There were some references 
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made to the journal of the legislature, but so far as I am con- 
cerned I was not satisfied that the committee gave full consid- 
eration to the intent of the legislature in 1917 in the reenact- 
ment of this law. 

I desire to ask the Senator from West Virginia a question, if 
he will permit me to do so. 

I notice in the session laws of 1917 that Mr, Lindstrom—I 
think Senator Lindstrom of that State—fathered this bill. I do 
not know Mr. Lindstrom; I am not advised as to whether he is 
still alive or not, but I should like to ask the Senator from 
West Virginia if any attempt was made to determine from Mr. 
Lindstrom or from other men who were actually irt that session 
of the legislature what was the intent of the legislature as 
regards this particular measure? 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hers in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. GOFF, I will say to the Senator from New York, in 
answer to his question, that no specific correspondence took place 
between the committee and Senator Lindstrom; that there was 
no suggestion that such correspondence should be initiated; 
that the general attitude of the Legislature of North Dakota 
at that time was stated in the presence of the committee and 
argued in the presence of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Frazier], now in this body and at that time the Governor of 
North Dakota; that there was no intent present in the mind 
of anyone that the reenactment of the act of 1913 was for any 
purpose other than the purpose of giving the Governor of North 
Dakota the authority to consent to the reappointment by mem- 
bers of the county commissioners of State’s attorneys when 
they had been removed from office. The Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Frazier] was of the same view. 

I will add, furthermore, that I do not think the purpose or 
the intent of any legislative enactment, after it has been for- 
mally passed and enacted by the legislature of any State, can 
be aided or abetted or changed or modified by the opinion or 
the view of any legislator who was a member of the body that 
passed the act. The act speaks for itself; and when it has 
passed from the legislative assembly through the hands of the 
governor, who approves it, it then must take its place in the 
realm of constructive and constitutional law; and not only 
would it have been unnecessary, but I will say to my distin- 
guished friend from New York that in my opinion it would 
have been improper to take the views of the different members 
of that assembly as an aid to what they meant in the use of 
the English language. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I thank the Senator. He 
has made the reply which I expected to receive, and exactly 
the sort of reply I would make if I were in his position. If 
you are judging what is meant by a passage in the Scriptures, 
there is no way to judge it except by the internal evidence. 
Of course, if by any chance there should be archeological dis- 
coveries made that had some bearing upon it they might be 
considered. That is because these events happened so long ago. 

From 1917 to 1926, however, is but nine years. Men are yet 
alive, Mr. President, a cloud of witnesses could be found to 
give evidence as to what the legislature intended. When men 
judge things wholly by the internal evidence they are bound 
to haye individual opinions, of course. 

As I view it, without having before me the evidence of men 
now alive who know, in view of the fact that the seventeenth 
amendment to the Constitution required this action, and this 
was the first time the subject was brought before the Legis- 
` lature of North Dakota after the passage of that amendment, 
I can readily believe that the Legislature of North Dakota had 
full knowledge of the amendment, and that it intended by the 
reenactment and amendment of the old law to include the office 
of a United States Senator. 


It would have been much better, of course, if other language | 


had been used, and if a direct reference had been made to 
the United States senatorship; but, while I do not know any- 
thing about the Legislature of North Dakota, I assume that it 
is not made up of lawyers so distinguished as my friend from 
West Virginia. A lot of us get into legislative bodies who do 
not know any too much about law, Mr. President. We do not 
know all about the technicalities of statutory construction. 
When a layman is on the witness stand and is sworn to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, it is diffi- 
cult for him to get into his head that his answers must be re- 
sponsive and must not wander at all from the leading strings 
of the attorney in charge of the case. I can readily understand 
how the men in the Legislature of North Dakota, ignorant of 
these things relating to statutory construction, thought that the 
language which had done so well for other State offices or for 
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State officers, would be quite sufficient to cover the United 
States senatorship. 

I do not, however, agree with the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia that this case should be settled upon the written record 
alone. If there are men now aliye who know what the intent 
of the Legislature of North Dakota was in 1917, I contend in all 
seriousness, Mr. President, that the committee should ask that 
this matter be recommitted, in order that they may find out the 
truth regarding it. 

The distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] this 
morning—I did not have the pleasure of hearing all of his 
address, having been detained in a committee hearing—called 
attention to the fact that all but two, I think he said, ‘of the 
States of the Union had passed enabling acts, and I assume 
North Dakota was one of the two. 

Mr. GOFF. Forty-one States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, all but two of those that had the 
matter before them. 

Mr. GOFF. Kansas was the other one. 

Mr. COPELAND. Kansas and North Dakota. That argu- 
ment, presented by the Senator from Maryland, means this to 
me: It means that if 46 States of this Union have given con- 
sideration to the question of passing an enabling act, in all 
human probability North Dakota gave consideration to that, 
too, and that the Legislature of North Dakota, when it passed 
the act of 1917, thought it was including the office of United 
States Senator. 

If the Legislature of North Dakota were in session, or if this 
were the year of their biennial session, I should be inclined 
to. pass the case back to them and ask them to pass this 
enabling act in language which could be understood by he who 
runs or by a United States Senator. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GOFF. Why could not the Legislature of North Dakota 
be specially convened to pass the act to which the Senator from 
New York refers? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I did not read the pub- 
licity reports of the income tax as it relates to West Virginia; 
but, without knowing anything about it except this question, 
I am convinced that the Senator from West Virginia pays a 
very liberal income tax. The reason why there can not be a 
meeting of the Legislature of North Dakota is, if I am rightly 
advised—the reason why the Governor of North Dakota did 
not call a special election—is because of the poverty of the 
State. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, if the Senator will again 
yield—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
further yield to thé Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. GOFF. I would suggest to my distinguished friend that 
he knows full well that expediency never can take the place of 


principle, and especially in any constitutional discussion or 


construction. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree fully. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator from New York 
will permit me right there 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yleld to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Where there is a question of doubt, such as 
Senators are bound to admit exists here, would it not be well 
and very humane for Senators to take into consideration the 
fact that a State is almost in a bankrupt condition, and let 
that influence them somewhat in rendering a verdict in a mat- 
ter which involves the representation of a State in the Senate 
under the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. May I say to my 
distinguished friend from West Virginia that I should consider 
it most immoral for any legislative body, especially the dignified 
Senate—and as I look at the Vice President I am reminded he 


‘thinks we are sometimes not very dignified—I would think it 


immoral for the Senate to do a wrong thing for the sake of 
expediency. But I do not think we have to resort to so low a 
motive as expediency in doing this thing. For my part, I be- 
lieve that the Legislature of North Dakota intended, by the 
act of 1917, to enable its governor to fill a vacancy in this office. 
I think it is a matter of law and not expediency, and that we 
have ample reason for placing such an interpretation upon the 
act of 1917 as would legalize the seating of Mr. NYE. 

There has been raised in the Senate a very serious reflection 
upon the legality of the seating of certain Senators. I have not 


been able to understand why the question was not raised long 
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ago as regards our colleague the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Buttrr]. I believe that the Legislature of Massachusetts 
went far afield when it provided its enabling act to permit 
the filling of a vacancy, as took place in the appointment of 
Mr. Butter. It was clearly the intention of the people of the 
United States in adopting the seventeenth amendment that 
Senators are to be elected, and under the spirit and letter of 
the seventeenth amendment only a temporary appointment can 
be made. If it is legal for Mr. BUTLER to hold his office in this 
body, and if Senators take the view that it is legal, I can not 
for the life of me see why any man should consider that the 
seating of Mr. Nye would be considered a matter of expediency 
and not of law. 

When section 696 of the Compiled Laws of North Dakota, 
1913, was amended and reenacted in 1917, I can not understand 
why it was, if the legislature had in mind simply the changing 
of the first section—was it the first section? 

Mr. GOFF. The first section of the law passed in 1913 be- 
came the fourth section of that passed in 1917. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Legislature of North 
Dakota had intended merely to amend what has now become 
subdivision 1 of chapter 696, if the Legislature of North Dakota 
had intended to do nothing except to amend that one small sec- 
tion, the natural course would have been for them to say in the 
preamble of the measure that it was the intent to amend that 
particular subdivision. But that is not what happened, I am 
confident in my own mind that it was done as it was because 
the legislature had before it the knowledge of the adoption of 
the seyenteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States and had the intent to include in this act the power on 
the part of the governor to fill a vacancy in the office of United 
States Senator. 

I do not wish to leave this, however, until I say again that 
I do not believe the committee has performed its full function, 
in that it has failed to find out from living men, as it could 
have done, what actually was the intent of the legislature in 
amending and reenacting chapter 696. 

The State of North Dakota has a constitutional right to be 
represented in this body by two Senators. By the rules of 
strict construction, by what some of my colleagues have called 
technicalities, an effort is made to deprive the State of equal 
representation. When we reflect how lightly many persons in 
this country regard the Congress of the United States, we 
should never seek to take any action which would bring grief 
and criticism and ill feeling to the hearts of our people if 
there is any reasonable way by which we may avoid the unkind 
action. I can see no reason in the world why the Senate of 
the United States might not accept the enabling act in the 
language found in this act of 1917 as ample legal authority for 
the seating of Mr. NYE. 

I believe this discussion has made it apparent that there 
should be a review of its enabling act on the part of every 
legislature in the United States. I think it would be well 
for every State to reexamine its law, to see if proper provi- 
sion has been made for the filling of a vacancy in the office 
of United States Senator. 


It was intended, by the adoption of the seventeenth amend- 


ment, that the people should have the right to choose their 
Senators. The Governor of the State of North Dakota has 
made proyision that when the roads break up in the spring 
there shall be an election. 

I heard it suggested by my colleague from South Carolina 
that if anybody is to blame in this matter, it is the governor, 


that he should have called a special session of the legislature. no reason why we should take more time, and then there will 
I do not want the people of North Dakota to suffer because the | 
governor made a mistake, and it is not necessary that they | 
should. We have, in this act of 1917, passed four years after | 


the adoption of the seventeenth amendment to the Federal | 


Constitution, ample, sensible, and, in my judgment, legal rea- 
son for the seating of Mr. Nye, and I hope that the Senate will 


not deny to North Dakota, in the time of her stress and trial, 


at a time when she wants assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment in the way of legislation, at least some participation in 
the framing of that legislation. 


In the name of the people of North Dakota, in the name of | 


the people in my State who are interested in this question, 

and watching to see what we do, I beg Senators to vote to seat 

Mr. Nxx, when they come to vote to-morrow, so that the State 

of North Dakota may have equal representation in this body. 
RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o'clock 
p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, January 12, 
1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, January II, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D, D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, for the birth of this new day we bless Thee; 
for every hope and prospect that makes us happy we give Thee 
thanks. In Thee we have our rest and security. Thy loving 
Providence is a daily miracle. May it never be overlooked or 
undervalued. Fill our lives with mighty meaning. Give them 
the vision of the unattained and a pulsing passion to realize it. 
May the law of truth be native to the very depths of our 
beings. Keep in our minds this day the counsels of the Lord. 
May the sweetness of Thy love, the sense of Thy mercy, and 
the joy of Thy presence fill all our homes. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 9, 1926, 
was read and approved. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, H. R. 6707. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman this: To-day 
is District day. I know the gentleman has a right to ask for 
recognition if he claims it, and I know the Chair has a right to 
recognize him in preference to the gentleman from Maryland, 
because the two bills have equal privilege here in the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not prepared to admit that 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the fact, because this is District 
day, and it is simply a question of recognition. 

Soca CRAMTON. That is the gentleman’s statement, not 
e. 

Mr. BLANTON. On a forced vote the House could decide 
which bill it would take up. To-day is District day. There are 
two bills reported by the District Committee on the calendar, 
and it will not take an hour to dispose of both of them. The 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSsoN] has given out, both 
to members of the District Committee and to Washington 
people, that he was going to give this day to the District and 
let the District finish its business. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will only possess his soul in 
patience, we are only trying to get this bill out of the way, so 
that the District Committee may have its day. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, if the gentleman is going to fili- 
buster against 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no intention of filibustering. I want 
to say this to the gentleman from Michigan. If he will only let 
the District have its day, we will consume but very little time. 
I think it would just take not over 30 minutes to the side, as 
there is only one bill that is controversial. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman from Texas will permit. 
This bill, the gentleman knows, is a very important measure, 
It has been before the House for a long time—— 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, we expect 
that we can complete this bill in an hour or less, and there is 


be abundance of time after that for District business. There- 
fore it seems the orderly way is to complete the bill that is 
before the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me ask the gentleman this question. 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; but I hope the gentleman will not 
make any long argument. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman this: Does not 


| the gentleman know that there are some items in this Interior 


appropriation bill yet to come that are quite controversial ; 
items upon which there is going to be points of order and 
upon which there is going to be argument that may be ex- 
tended? 

Mr. CRAMTON, That is a situation of which I was not 
aware before. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman may just as well notice 
now that there are certain items in his bill such as I have 
mentioned. Why not iet us come in here and have 30 minutes 
to the side in which to dispose of the District business? 
Otherwise we will lose District day. I know that we are not 
going to finish the consideration of this Interior Department 


appropriation bill in a short time because there are items in 
it which need discussion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the motion. 

Mr. BLANTON. I appeal to the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut to keep faith with the House and make good the assur- 
ance he gave us. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Connecticut will try to 
see. to it that the District Committee shall have plenty of 
time in which to consider its business to-day. That will save 
that much time for the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. That assurance is satisfactory. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing a statement by Governor 
Ritchie, of Maryland, on Friday evening last. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a statement by Governor Ritchie, of Maryland. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I hate to be the goat, but 
it seems to me the House has started along the line of printing 
speeches of gentlemen outside of the membership of the House 
in the Recorp. No matter how valuable they may be to a local 
constituency, perhaps, they do not have national significance, 
and I feel that if we are going to stop this thing we should 
stop it right now. Consequently I feel that I shall have to 
object. 

AGRICULTURAL FUNDAMENTALISM 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks on the present bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks on the present bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, when we come to the Interior 
Department bill I always have grave doubts about the two 
largest items in it, Indian affairs and reclamation, I know 
that the Indians are wards of the Nation. We owe them some 
obligations and are bound to them by treaties as well as by 
ties of humanity. I want to show them both justice and 
kindness. Yet, I am right sure we are adopting some policies 
which cost the Government heavily and which tend to make 
these people paupers and dependents instead of self-reliant 
and useful citizens. 

Again, I doubt if any activity of our Government affords 
more opportunity for waste and graft and gives more jobs 
to needless employees. As once said by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kerry] it is a waste of both money and 
manhood. 

In our reclamation policy I agree with the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. If we are to continue the policy it 
ought to be nationalized and not applied to the West only. 
There are many thousands of acres in the South which can be 
reclaimed by drainage and flood control for less money than 
irrigation costs, and when reclaimed they are more fertile, 
closer to the markets, and less costly to cultivate than many of 
the western lands. 

Yet just now I question whether Congress should appropriate 
money to reclaim farm lands anywhere, except in so far as nec- 
essary to avert actual loss on projects already begun. 

We already have thousands of farms that are being turned 
back and deserted because of lack of labor to cultivate them, 
or because farming has become so unremunerative and unat- 
tractive that families are deserting our once happy rural homes 
and flocking to the factories, the mines, and the commercial 
centers. Our problem now is to maintain and improve the 
farms we have, rather than to expend large sums and pile up 
taxes to deyelop new ones in the deserts and swamps. In 1921 
more than 15,000 farmers went bankrupt in the United States. 
In 1922 twenty-two and a half thousand went bankrupt; in 
1923 more than 34,000; in 1924 more than forty-one and a 
half thousand. This is a steady and alarming increase. From 
every section of the country comes the report that farms have 
not paid enough to cover taxes and upkeep and that products 
cost more for production than they bring in the markets, 

Yet railroads were never more prosperous, factories are pay- 
ing well, commerce is phenominally active, and banks in many 
places are reporting large profits and declaring large dividends. 
All prospering but agriculture. Everybody knows this to be a 
fact. Only here and there do we find an exception. But what 
is to be done about it? 

Mr. Speaker, since I came to Congress I have heard more 
talk about doing someihing for the farmer than about any 
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other subject. that ever comes before this House, and I have 
seen less done. That is not because the Congress has not 
been earnestly desirous of doing something for him. Nine out 
of ten of the Members of this House know that the farmer 
needs to have something done for him, that he deserves to 
have something done for him, and that sooner or later he is 
going to haye something done for him, because he is not going 
to put up always with conditions as they now are. Our coun- 
try can not permanently exist with agriculture languishing 
and everything else fattening. 

Everybody knows that farming is the one great American 
industry that is not on a paying basis. It is the fundamental 
industry. For a hundred years and more it has supported our 
other industries. The farmer has paid a tariff tax on every- 
thing he has bought—on his shoes and his implements and the 
materials that have gone into his children’s schoolbooks—and 
the men who manufactured these things behind their protec- 
tive-tariff wall haye waxed rich. For a long time the farmer 
was able to stand up under the burden. He had boundless 
lands of great fertility and the world for his market, and such 
labor as he had to employ was plentiful and cheap, 

But now that is all chenged. The lands are no longer new 
and their fertility has come to where it must be maintained 
by artificial means. Frontier lands are being developed in other 
countries—in Canada, South America, India, Australia, and 
Africa. Products from these lands are competing with Ameri- 
can products on the world market, and because they can be 
grown more cheaply are gradually crowding American prod- 
ucts out. Labor is becoming scarce and in its effort to better 
its own condition is demanding higher and higher wages. 

As a plain matter of fact, staple farming in this country can 
not be made to pay year in and year out. Our farming people 
who are heroic enough to stay with the farms instead of flock- 
ing to the cities are going into debt two or three years to where 
they come out one. There are individual exceptions here and 
there of men who are more fortunately located or luckier in 
getting their stuff on the market at the right time or keener 
in their deals. But these men are the exception and not the 
rule, and conditions which make it possible for only the ex- 
ceptional man to succeed are not fair conditions. The Ameri- 
can ideal is to have conditions where the average man can 
succeed. 

The endless game here in Washington is to tinker. We 
tinker with rates, we tinker with cooperative marketing, we 
tinker with diversification, we tinker with additional and easier 
credits, we tinker with crop reports. 

Mr. Chairman, tinkering never permanently cured anything. 
All it ever does is to patch up and help the farmer over an- 
other season, so he can go further in debt and help us poli- 
ticians over campaigns so we can come back to Congress. If 
we want to cure the evil, we have got to do more than tinker. 
Better marketing will help greatly. Yoakum is right, and I am 
for a bill to promote his plan. 

But the only way to help the farmer permanently and effec- 
tively is to give him an equal chance with the other fellow. 
The other fellow is behind a tariff wall, by reason of which he 
gets a bonus from the Government every time he manufactures 
an article and sells it. Now, it is impossible to put the farmer 
behind a tariff wall that will give him the same sort of pro- 
tection, because the farmer sells about half of his cotton and 
a yery considerable portion of his grain and meat in other 
countries. 

He has to. We can not use anything like all he produces 
in this country. The result is that the price men pay on the 
cotton market in Liverpool, England, this morning has a 
direct effect on the price my friend, John Fuller, gets for his 
cotton down in my home town in Mississippi this afternoon. 
And the same is true of Ole Neilsen and his wheat somewhere 
in Iowa or Nebraska. 

There are only two ways in which the American farmer 
can be given the same protection we haye been giying the 
manufacturer for all these years. One is for the Govern- 
ment to buy all his surplus produce and sell it abroad for 
what it will bring and stand the loss. That is what some of 
our Republican friends from the Northwest are proposing. 
It sounds like socialism or sovietism, or whatever else you 
want to call it. It is putting the Government in business, It 
is contrary to all our so-called American principles. But it 
is not a bit more contrary to them than is the protective tariff. 
If we are going to take money out of the pocket of the farmer 
and give it to the manufacturer to make him rich, by means 
of a tariff, why not take money out of the pocket of the 
manufacturer and give it to the farmer to save him from 
the ruin that the other system has brought on him? Noth- 
ing could be fairer. The only trouble is that, easy as it 
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seems, it will not work permanently, and it is an utterly false 
policy of government to tax one class of citizens for the en- 
richment of another class. 

If our Republican friends from the Northwest who are so 
disturbed about the plight of the farmer, are so hard of heart 
and of head that they can not see this danger in their subsidy 
scheme, then perhaps enough Democrats may join with them 
and try their scheme out. 

But the logical thing, and the honest thing, for our friends 
from the Northwest to do is to join with us, the Democrats, 
and reduce this protective tariff that is at the bottom of all 
the trouble. If we will do that then things will gradually 
come back to a sound equilibrium. The farmer will then be 
able to buy on the same plane he sells on, and it will not be an 
artificial plane maintained by an un-American subsidy. Then 
the average farmer will be able to make a decent living for 
himself and his family and put away something for a rainy 
day. And I repeat, Mr. Chairman, until the time comes when 
the average farmer can do this we are not dealing fairly with 
him, and we are putting the whole Nation in jeopardy. 

Some of you Republicans over there are fine fellows. Many 
of you admit freely in private conversation where the trouble 
is. Some of you go so far as to admit it in debate on the floor 
of this House, and then you turn around and vote the other 
way, which is simply another way of admitting that your 
party has a strangle hold on you, just as it has on the American 
farmer. Why do you not show the courage of your conviction 
and come over into Macedonia and help us? I do not ask you 
to turn Democrat, because there are some of you who, if you 
will just stay Republicans, are going to get beat by honest-to- 
goodness, lifelong Democrats next fall. But pull in harness 
with us just this once and see how much clearer your con- 
science will be. It will be good for you as well as for your 
farmer constituents. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 6707) making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes. The question is on agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 6707, the Interlor Department appro- 
priation bill, with Mr. Burton in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of House bill 6707, making appropriations for the Interior 
Department. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6707) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, and for other pur- 
poses, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will resume the reading of the 
bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mesa Verde National Park, Colo.: For administration, protection, 
and maintenance, including not exceeding $1,200 for the purchase, 
maintenance, operation, and repair of horse-drawn and motor-driven 
passenger-carrying vehicles for the use of the superintendent and em- 
ployees in connection with general park work, $39,550; for construe- 
tion of physical improvements, $32,750, including not exceeding $12,000 
for the construction of buildings, of which $2,500 shall be available 
for a community house, and $7,500 for the Aileen Nusbaum Hospital 
and equipment thereof, and including not exceeding $20,000 for in- 
creased water supply; in all, $72,300. > 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out the paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to call the attention of the House 
to a new policy that is embraced within this paragraph. The 
time was when the Congress did not furnish all these bureaus 
and institutions of the Government with automobiles, but 
during the war and since we haye embarked on that bad 
policy. Now, in this particular paragraph of the bill we have 
a new policy. We are not only giving them automobiles, but 
we are giving them horses and horse-drawn vehicles. What 
kind of horse-drawn vehicles are they going to use out there? 
Are they going to do some four-in-hand driving or some tandem 
driving? Just what are they to be furnished with? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. The total amount available is $1,200 for 
the purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of horse- 
drawn and motor-driven, passenger-carrying vehicles for use 
in geneyal park work. The gentleman will realize that in a 
park as large in area as this one which is, as I remember, 
80 miles from the nearest town, and that a good deal of 
that is upgrade—— 

M Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is not answering my ques- 
on. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman will realize that there can 
not be much extravagance when the amount allowed for the 
purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of horse-drawn 
and motor-driven passenger-carrying yehicles is only $1,200. 
If there are any horses used in that park under this appropria- 
tion, they will be work horses used on the road. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman says: 

If there are any used. 


That is the kind of information we get. The gentleman 
does not know whether they will be used or not. He says: 


If they are used, they will be used so-and-so. 


Mr. CRAMTON. There are some used in road work, and 
I suppose if an old wagon needs some repairs it will be 
done out of this item. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the sole paragraph in this bill 
that carries horse-drawn vehicles. They could buy for them- 
selves a span of Kentucky thoroughbreds out there, or they 
could go down to Texas and get a span of Texas stand- 
ard breds. 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the gentleman had ever visited Mesa 
Verde and so knew of the actual conditions out there he 
would know that there would not be a penny wasted and not 
a penny spent on anything except an absolute necessity. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The park is in my district. If 
the gentleman will yield 

Mr. BLANTON, I do not yield. I do not want to have all 
my time wasted. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
give it to you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I do not yield. The gentleman can 
take his own time. I do not want to be interrupted by the 
distinguished Members of this oligarchy. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas declines to 
yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have a right to expect from the chair- 
men of these subcommittees that they shall be able to give 
us information. I know that there are members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in whose districts these hand-outs 
are given, and I know that they could give us some general 
information about them; but what we want is specific informa- 
tion from the chairmen of the subcommittees. Why do not 
the chairmen of these subcommittees ask specific questions of 
these bureau chiefs and get us specific information? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The trouble is that when the gentleman 
gets the information he does not recognize it. 

Mr. BLANTON, I never recognize a generality when I ask 
for something specific. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I said the only use of horses is in general 
road work. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman did not ask specific ques- 
tions about that when the bureau chief was before his com- 
mittee. He only knows it because he has been out there 
visiting. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But I do know it. 

Mr. VAILE. Because he was out there. 

The CHAIRMAN, The committee will proceed in an orderly 
way. Members will not interrupt. The gentleman will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was proceeding in a very orderly man- 
ner, but the disorderly colloquy was forced upon me by this 
oligarchy that prepares these bills. I think they should fur- 
nish this specific information. I do not think we should have 
to rely on the visiting chairman who visits all over this coun- 
try, where the houses are 30 miles from each other. I asked 
for specific information that ought to be shown in the hear- 
ings. We can not tell what the chairman has learned from 
his visits. His experience is not shown in the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be rec- 
ognized in opposition to the amendment: My understanding is 


If you want information let me 


that a large part of these thoronghbreds, tandems, and four-in- 
hands, about which my friend from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
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complains, consist of Navajo ponies, worked by Navajo Indians 
on the roads in this park. 

The gentleman from Texas serves a very valuable purpose in 
this Honse, and that is recognized by every Member of the 
House, but sometimes, it seems to me, the gentleman, to use a 
sporting term, slightly “overtrains” himself. Day before yes- 
terday he took occasion to criticize the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramron] very caustically for having visited some of 
these irrigation districts, parks, Indian reservations, and so 
forth, throughont the country. He spoke of his having been 
dined—he first said wined, but he withdrew that—because he 
knew the House would accept no such accusation as that 
against the gentleman from Michigan. 

It has been my privilege to be with the gentleman from 
Michigan on several of these trips. These trips were not offi- 
cial investigation tours authorized by Congress, and most of 
the expenses fell on the Members making the trip, without cost 
to the Government. Now and then the gentleman from Michi- 
gan would get some obliging superintendent of an Indian res- 
ervation, a park ranger, or perhaps some irrigation official to 
accommodate him with a ride from one project to another, 
but aside from that the expenses of these trips were borne by 
the gentleman from Michigan, myself, and other members of 
the party. 

The gentleman from Michigan has a very inquiring mind, and 
he dislikes to act upon any proposition without all the knowl- 
edge he can get about it, After having accompanied the gen- 
tleman on several of these investigations, I can say with verity 
if there is a man in this House who goes to the bottom of a 
proposition, when once he gets a scent of the trail, it is the 
gentleman from Michigan. [Applause.] None of this time has 
been wasted in these investigations. But, as a matter of fact, 
he has gained very valuable and necessary information. As we 
all know, the gentleman comes from a country where there are 
practically no Indians. He comes from a State where there is 
very little public land, and he comes from a State where there 
is no irrigation. Naturally the gentleman from Michigan knew 
very little about irrigation, very little about Indian affairs, and 
very little about public lands when he came to this House, but 
he has applied himself so diligently to the task assigned him 
by this House that he has become an authority on irrigation, 
on Indian affairs, and on all other things which come under his 
supervision as chairman of this subcommittee. He has been 
able to reach that state by making these trips. It is true that 
occasionally some one invited him to a dinner. It is impos- 
sible to refuse all of these invitations. As a matter of fact, 
the bane of an investigating trip is the almost compulsory 
entertainment that does with it. A little entertainment, of 
course, would be very gladly relished, but the fact is, as those 
of us who have been on investigating trips know, the entertain- 
ment is so constant, persistent, and continuous that to yield 
to all invitations would very seriously handicap and hinder 
the work in hand. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I shall be glad to yield in a 
moment, I haye noticed that the gentleman from Michigan 
has a way of stopping these entertainments when they inter- 
fere with his work, and he has a way of stopping them with- 
out offending anybody. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has convinced me with 
specific information, and I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. When the gentleman from 
Texas spoke Saturday and to-day, he spoke in a somewhat 
facetious yein, but that does not show in the Recorp. The 
gentleman from Texas knows that when that goes out to the 
country the smile he had on his face, when he was accusing 
the gentleman from Michigan of having been influenced by 
having been dined, does not show in the Recorp. For that 
reason I thought I should make these few remarks in vindi- 
cation of the splendid work done by the gentleman from 
Michigan during these investigating trips, as well as through- 
out his service here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I have nothing in common 
with the gentleman from Michigan from a political stand- 
point, but I feel I can say truthfully that I have served with 
no man in any capacity in my entire life who was more zeal- 
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ous, more diligent, more energetic, and who undertakes to 
do his work more intelligently and fairly than the gentleman 
from Michigan. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska: For administration, pro- 
tection, and improvement, $18,700. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Treapway: Page 93, lines 11 and 12, 
strike out the paragraph. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, it happens I, too, was on 
the trail of the gentleman from Michigan very unofficially part 
of the time last summer, and I want to corroborate, although it 
needs no corroboration in this House, the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] who has just taken his 
seat as to the diligent manner in which the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, his colleague [Mr. Mureuy], and 
one or two other gentlemen pursued their work this summer 
in investigating the items in this bill. I want to say still 
further that from my personal visit, which I admit, in spite of 
the jocular way in which the chairman of the committee re- 
ferred to it on Saturday, was more or less brief in these various 
places, I think this Government in no one detail gets more 
worth for its money than in the appropriations we make for 
the national parks. [Applause.] The service of the park 
system is wonderful, and I wish to extend my remarks in the 
Record in connection with what I personally saw in the parks, 
rok taking the time for that purpose in connection with this 
tem. 

The one park which I visited which it is not worth while for 
the Government to support is the Mount McKinley National 
Park in Alaska. It is true, as the chairman said in a refer- 
ence to another item I criticized on Saturday, it is a very meek 
appropriation. I do not know just how we get to be meek in 
the way of spending Uncle Sam’s money, but the gentleman 
from Michigan, I think, did use that phrase in describing an 
item on last Saturday. It is meek; you are only asking the 
Government to spend $18,700, but the gentleman who appeared 
before the subcommittee advocating the Mount McKinley ap- 
propriation said that no tourists visit Mount McKinley; it is 
too inaccessible, and they are glad of it. They are glad they 
do not have visitors go to Mount McKinley. I went as near 
as it is possible to get—drove about 15 or 20 miles over a very 
poor road—and tried to see Mount McKinley. By great good 
fortune the clouds broke during the morning I was there and I 
caught a glimpse of this wonderful 20,000-foot-high peak. 
But why, Mr. Chairman, should the Federal Government spend 
one dollar in the support of any administration having to do 
with Mount McKinley? Nothing we can do can remove that 
wonderful peak. We can not take down Mount McKinley, the 
largest peak in the Western Hemisphere. What are you going 
to do with any money? There has been a road built there 
with Government funds about 8 miles in length. It is laid out 
for 20 miles farther, and even if you go 30 miles inland from 
Mount McKinley Park station you will still be over 100 miles 
from the base of Mount McKinley. Two men are said to haye 
once scaled Mount McKinley, but that is disputed. It is not 
certain anybody has éver been to the top of Mount McKinley, 
and still we are asked to appropriate the small sum of $18,000 
to leave Mount McKinley standing there. 

We can not remove it; we can not improve it; we can not do 
a blessed thing worth while with an appropriation. They 
admit in this item of $18,000 that an additional sum is asked 
at this time—I am reading from the gentleman's testimony be- 
fore the committee—“an increase in travel expense is re 
quested to permit of inspection of the park activities in 1927 
by an officer from Washington.” In other words, we are asked 
to appropriate here a sum sufficient to allow some gentlemen 
to have a pleasant vacation next summer. I would be glad if 
Mr. Mather or Mr. Albright would designate me for that trip. 
I would be glad to go. Last year when I went I paid my own 
expenses. I felt I was well repaid for the trip; but somebody 
evidently wants a trip to Mount McKinley at the expense of 
the Government next summer, and we are therefore asked at 
this time to increase the appropriation for Mount McKinley. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. This is a sample, Mr. Chairman, of how 
generous we have been throughout in Alaskan appropriations. 

That is all I care to say, and I withdraw the amendment, be- 
cause I am sure it will not be adopted. 
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rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the withdrawal of 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. I want to answer 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to ask leave to extend his remarks. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend 
my remarks on the subject of the park system. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in the manner in which 
the national parks in this country are managed and the control 
exercised over the concessions in them we have the yery best 
illustration of one institution of the Government wherein busi- 
ness methods prevail. 

With the increased population of the United States vacation 
spots and breathing spaces for the people are becoming more 
and more curtailed, Through wise foresight the national 
parks have been set aside as the playgrounds of the people. 
Money appropriated by Congress for their improvement and 
oyersight is as worth while an expenditure as any payment 
made from the Public Treasury. 

The records of the parks show that their use is increasing 
year by year. Health and pleasure go hand in hand and are 
bringing the best returns on the principal invested by the Gov- 
ernment, 

We are particularly fortunate in the men who are at the 
head of the National Park Service. Mr. Stephen T. Mather 
and his able assistants have established such a high type of 
service that their influence permeates to every employee, Only 
the love of the great outdoors could retain in Government 
service the type of men who are filling the positions of super- 
intendents of the parks or rangers under them. 

As one illustration, let me only mention Mr. H. M. Allbright, 
the superintendent of the Yellowstone National Park, a cul- 
tured, educated gentleman, a disciplinarian, and above all an 
enthusiast in Government service. It is fortunate, too, that 
such men as Mr. E. T. Scoyen, chief ranger at the Grand 
Canyon, and Ranger Clarence Fry at the Sequoia National Park, 
and many others of the same type can be retained in the service 
to carry out the details of their chiefs. 

One hears a great deal of complaint about monopolies. It 
is a favorite topic of many speakers. There are also frequently 
complaints about the manner in which monopoly is regulated 
by the Federal Government. I want to refer to one monopoly, 
Government regulated, in the highest terms of approbation. It 
is the concessions granted in the parks for both hotels and 
transportation. Accommodations are available at prices fixed 
under Government authority within the reach of the most 
modest tourist or one able to pay for the most luxurious rooms, 
There is a satisfaction in knowing before one leaves home 
exactly the cost of accommodations for a certain period. There 
is a further satisfaction when those accommodations are used, 
in realizing that you are receiving full value for your money. 

Such was my experience wherever I traveled in our national 
parks. In addition to the excellent accommodations, the trans- 
portation system is also a wonderfully controlled and regulated 
monopoly. Hundreds of passengers are moved daily, at prices 
regulated by the officials, from one portion of the parks to 
another, particularly in the Yosemite and the Yellowstone, with- 
out the least friction, confusion, or difficulty. 

To my mind it is the perfection of tourist accommodation. 
In addition to the hotel and transportation facilities, there is 
every opportunity for the person, man or woman, driving his 
or her car, to enjoy the park and live at well-kept camps. 

It is unnecessary for me to refer to the national attractions 
of the parks. They are too well known to need further de- 
scription. Any citizen having a vacation to spend, particularly 
if limited in purse, can haye no more delightful experience than 
a tour of as many of our parks as the yacation period may 
permit. 

No country ever possessed greater natural attractions than 
does ours, and I hope that the high type of service to the peo- 
ple now rendered by Government officials can be indefinitely 
continued. My life occupation has been connected with the 
vacationist so I may be pardoned if I feel in some slight degree 
qualified to speak as to the needs of and methods employed for 
this ever-increasing class of our people. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Massuchusetts a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

seed BLANTON. I object to the withdrawal of the amend- 
men ; 
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The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Michigan rise? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then, Mr. Chairman, let the amend- 
ment stand, inasmuch as there is opposition. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the Assistant Director of 
the National Park Service when he appeared before us, stated: 


The park was established primarily to protect its wonderful wild 
life, and that we feel is our chief function. There are not many 
visitors, as you know, who go to the Mount McKinley National Park, 
and we are glad of it, because we have not anything to show them in 
the way of accommodations; but we have a duty which I consider is 
quite serious in protecting the wild life against poaching, and an addi- 
tional ranger is needed. We ought o have more than the one. 


The policy of this committee has been, with the tremendous 
increase there has been in attendance at the netional parks and 
in this time of economy, to use first such money as was avail- 
able for parks to provide the needed facilities for visitors, 
There has to be sanitation, there has to be a water supply, 
there have to be roads, and so forth, and as a matter of fact, 
we have not really been able to keep up with those needs, and 
therefore new park areas that are not now being thronged with 
visitors, we have held back from providing facilities in them, 
accommodations for tourists, and so forth. So there are no 
accommodations now in Mount McKinley Park, and we have 
discouraged providing anything of that kind. We have kept 
it on the basis primarily of mere administration to protect the 
game, as has been stated. Some time there will be a develop- 
ment of the park—camps, trails, hotel accommodations will be 
provided and then there will be a way of taking care of tourists. 
But until the conditions are different than they are now, we 
ought not to abandon the park and leave the game subject to 
the attack of violators of the game laws. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does the gentleman think that it is prac- 
tical to protect such an enormous area as McKinley Park by 
the employment of one or two rangers. Would it do any good? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; it would do some good; the gentleman 
has already pointed out the limited population of Alaska, and 
that limits the danger to the game. The rangers will be used 
where they are most needed. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman state what is the area 
of McKinley Park? 

Mr, CRAMTON. It is something over a million acres, some- 
thing over 26 square miles. It is next in area to the Yellow- 
stone Park, and the time will come when it will be a wonderful 
recreation area when developed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. It seems that we have annually 
the grand assault on Alaska. I hope the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts will let his heavy voice boom forth 
repeatedly until he can attract the attention of the whole 
United States to the wretched way Alaska has been treated 
all these years, in a legislative way, except for a few paltry 
appropriations, Remember, gentlemen, that all of Alaska is 
still 98 per cent in the possession of the Federal Government. 
If it is ever to be opened, the opening must be by Congress, 
There is opportunity there for fortunes for many thousands, 
opportunity for the habitation and the comfort of still many 
other thousands, but we will have to do the pioneering. For, 
gentlemen, we have so arranged things by law tk..t no capital 
can go in there with much chance of success. If capital wins 
there, we take the winnings. We extended the leasing laws, 
intended for Western States, to Alaska, and when we did that 
we laid a dead hand on all Alaska by barring nearly all chance 
of development there by private capital. That is the propo- 
sition in a nutshell. Alaska is suffering from the laws that 
Congress has passed. Do not abuse Alaska. Instead examine 
the laws that retard Alaska. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] says 
that the roads to McKinley Park are poor. Of course they 
are poor. Who lives there that can build roads and trails for 
that country? What do the small appropriations of the Gov- 
ernment amount to in putting roads and trails into the great 
area of Alaska? Perhaps we can blanket Alaska and let it lie 
aside and idle for 100 years. We may have to do that because, 
unfortunately, this Government is not organized to do justice 
by that country, or to properly care for any insular or outlying 
possession, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, certainly, 

Mr, TREADWAY. Do I understand the gentleman from 
Washington to say that the enormous appropriations made for 
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roads and trails construction does not amount to anything in 
Alaska? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It amounts to very little in 
proportion to the great size of that Territory. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then let us do away with it altogether. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I said that the roads and 
trails built by the Government can cover only a small part, and 
the people up there can not build any because it is all, or nearly 
all, Federal domain. We stand up here and talk about what 
we have done, but somebody always assaults the little that we 
have done. I say it is a crime and an outrage to stop capital 
from going there to deyelop the country, and thus forcing the 
capital of our country to go to South America and elsewhere. 

I am with the gentleman in his effort to shut off the con- 
tinual annual trips by Government officials from Washington 
to Alaska. They gain little by it. But even worse is the new 
practice of assaulting Alaska because conditions are not quite 
right there. Please remember that in the case of Alaska, we 
have got the cart before the horse. Under our Constitution we 
can not give sufficient power to the Governor of Alaska. We 
can not make our laws which are passed for continental United 
States fit Alaska or Hawaii or Porto Rico or the Philippines 
or the Virgin Islands or the Canal Zone. Unfortunately, Con- 
gress is so busy that it has no time for intelligent effort in 
behalf of these outlying possessions—and that is what is the 
matter with Alaska. [Applause.] 

Mr, CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, it was in 
the Budget. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield. With the 
few minutes that I am taking this morning, I am merely illus- 
trating one thing to the new membership of the House. If 
you ever get up here and interfere with the Committee on 
Appropriations on a single item that they bring in, you will 
see happen just what has happened this morning. If you 
jump on a Republican, then one of the Democratic members 
of the committee will get up and defend him; and if you 
jump on a Democrat, one of the Republican members will come 
to his rescue and overwhelm you with his defense. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] needs no 
defense at the hands of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Carter] from any attack that I might make. I would defend 
the gentleman myself as quickly as anyone in the House. I 
believe in him. He is one of the stalwart Republicans of the 
House and speaks in Democratic language sometimes on some 
measures that are not too partisan. I would even go to his 
State and make speeches for him, if it were necessary. But 
all that does not keep me from attacking some of the foolish 
items that he puts in his bill. However, there is no chance 
to change the bill, except by points of order. When the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations brings in a bill, it must be passed 
as it is written. You can not change it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand it, the only item that we 
have brought in here which the gentleman criticizes the com- 
mittee for bringing in on the ground it is not in the Budget 
is one that he says he favors himself. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but I do not favor the policy of just 
putting in everything that these bureau chiefs ask you to do. 
I do not fayor the policy which puts in such an item as, say, 
the $400,000 Baker project in Oregon, simply because our 
good friend from Oregon [Mr. StNNorrl, whom we all love, 
goes to the committee and asks it after the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramron] visits out there, when the Budget 
has not recommended it. And I do not approve of the policy 
of putting in, say, this splendid project out in Colorado, simply 

_ because our beloved colleague from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR], 
who is on the Committee on Appropriations, wants that item, 
and it was put in because he wanted it, and, of course, he is 
ready to defend it. I do not blame him for that. I admire 
him for defending it. That is what the people of Colorado 
sent him here for. He can very ably and efficiently 
defend anything that concerns Colorado, but why have not we 
a right to attack items in this bill if we want to? That is all 
I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to let 
the assertion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
that I am opposed to this item go uncontradicted in the RECORD. 
I am, of course, in favor of the item. So far as it relates to 
the payment of the expenses of junketeers on trips through the 
Territory, I should be against it. I wish that the Committee 
on Appropriations might be able to learn from the various de- 
partments in Washington just how many Washington em- 
ployees have been on junketing trips to Alaska during the past 
season, That would be very interesting information, I think 
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it might open the eyes of Members of the House to the fact 
that Alaska is to-day looked upon as a playground, as a vaca- 
tion ground for employees in Washington, and they invariably 
go there at Goyernment expense. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I may be wrong, but it is my recollection 
that neither Mr. Mather, the head of the National Park Serv- 
ice, nor Mr. Cammerer, the assistant director, nor Mr. De- 
maray, the administrative assistant, has ever visited the 
Mount McKinley National Park, which they are administer- 
ing. I think that no supervisory official has ever visited that 
park. The time is going to come when the gentleman from 
Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND] and others are going to insist that 
we permit some development in that park, that we provide 
some accommodations for tourists. We have not done that as 
yet, but that is going to be the duty of the National Park Serv- 
ice at some time, and is it not going to be vitally essential 
that some supervisory official, having that responsibility, should 
take up that matter and proceed with the making of plans? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I assume that the supervisory offi- 
cials of the national parks and public roads have a fund out 
of which they may pay their expenses, no matter where they 
may go. I do not assume that a special fund is necessary to 
be appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It costs the Government just the same, 
whichever fund it comes out of. I thought the gentleman was 
criticizing the fact that some such official might go there. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, I am not criticizing any proposed 
visit of a supervising official to Mount McKinley National 
Park, but I am criticizing the sending of secretaries to Cabinet 
officials and subassistants up there to inspect, say, our fisheries, 
something that they know absolutely nothing about. They 
would not know which end of a fish moved ahead in the water 
if they saw one. They pass through the Territory and go back 
to Washington, and we never hear anything of what they see 
or what they have done; but we do know that they were travel- 
ing all of the time at Government expense, and in many cases 
dabbling in our Territorial politics. Those are the visits that 
I criticize. Members of Congress go there and come back and 
announce every time that they have paid their own expenses. 
They should. Why should they travel at Government expense? 
I do not think there is any particular credit due them in the 
fact that they travel at their own expense. 

With respect to the remarks of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jounson] about the effect that this annual attack 
against Alaska has upon the investing public, let me say that 
last Saturday a representative of one of the very largest min- 
ing concerns in the United States called at my office to inquire 
what the result of this was going to be with regard to the 
operation of the Alaskan Railroad. I could not tell him, of 
course, but his company to-day is making an investment of 
$8,000,000 in a mining project which is just beyond the in- 
terior terminal of the Alaskan Railroad. They depend entirely 
for the transportation of their freight and all supplies upon 
that railroad, and right to-day the matter is hanging in the 
balance with them as to whether they shall go ahead or wait 
until they find out what the action of Congress is going to be 
with respect to the railroad, The effect of these attacks on 
the committee and on the appropriations for Alaska is disas- 
trous upon the investing. public in the United States. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Is not the greatest blight on 
Alaska at the present time the fact that it is administered 
by practically all the bureaus of all the departments and that 
there is no head or tail to the system of administering the vari- 
ous resources of that country, and until we can have all of 
these activities consolidated in some bureau or some one de- 
partment, so there will be some responsible coordinated head, 
we never will have any satisfactory developments in Alaska? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I would say so. 

Mr. Chairman, under the permission granted me to revise 
and extend my remarks, I herewith submit the following state- 
ment regarding Federal expenditures in Alaska. 
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Statement is made that Alaska costs the Government $10,- 
000,000. This is the amount of the expenditures, but account 
should also be taken of the receipts of over $2,000,000, bringing 
the net amount of the expenditures to $7,955,024, or $8,000,000, 
instead of $10,000,000. 

Statements are made to the effect that it costs $10,000,000, 
which should be $8,000,000, for the operation of the Territory. 
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The amount expended includes items for permanent invest- 
ment, in improvements, such as the building of roads and trails, 
the building of the post-office building at Cordova, comple- 
tion of the Alaska Railroad. From the data at hand we can 
not separate all of these charges, but the total of such ex- 
penditures would exceed $2,075,340, leaving the amount of 
maintenance and operation of the various departments in 
Alaska $5,919,644, 

It is popular to divide the amount expended in Alaska by 
the estimated number of white residents. ‘The natives par- 
ticipate to some extent in all expenditures made for Alaska, 
but certain of the appropriations are made directly for the 
Indians and certainly should not be included in the total that 


Protection of fisheries (for food supply for people in 
the States) 
Fish culture (as above) 


128, 041. 00 


$151,237.78 is for the care of the insane, which is chiefly for 
insane persons who come to Alaska for seasonal work, and 
very few of whom are from the permanent residents, and 
should therefore not be included. 

In the Post Office Department only the receipts from post 
offices in Alaska are credited, while seven-eighths of the mail 
is inbound. The post-office receipts should, therefore, have 
an additional credit of $926,000, thereby reducing the total to 
be divided between the permanent residents of Alaska to 
$1,703,518 instead of $10,000,000. But should the permanent 
white residents be charged with this total amount? There 
is a large summer population—men with business interest, 
tourists, and employees at canneries and in other seasonal oceu- | De 
pations. The Indians do quite a portion of the laborers’ work, 
and many of them are profitably engaged and helping in the 
development of the Territory. 

Fifty dollars instead of $500 would be more nearly an 
accurate charge against the permanent white residents of the 
Territory. 

Federal expenditures in Alaska, fiscal year 1924 


Department of Agriculture: 
Maintenance and operation of 


Administration and protection 
of national forests. 
8 of reindeer in- 
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General fishery investment (as above) Depart í 
pronnan of Coast Guard Beria ee e aad ee | 
uses 0 un een es an j. 
abe ica paa * — —ͤ— eee 
cxpen' ‘or ary purposes — „831. War Department: 
Na etroleum reserve, No. 4 ty SLE 75, 000. 00 2 
National Park 8e rvios———..——.—.— 77000600 ees 
Protection of game 18, 347. 62 Sines Ga UAE ek ee aL ae ee 
Mata ee ee e SBS eat as tary) u. J, 088. 791.98 .— t ——— 

After deducting the above items, the amount to be divided is 107, 365.35 | 1, 598, 257. 99 
$3,058,626. Navy Department: | 

However, in this amount is included expenditures that are e BE me |) Se)! Dr A Ween mary DENS 
fo: the future development of Alaska, and of no immediate Ney leum Reserve |: 
advantage to those now living there, such as— 475,000. 00 | Se So GhR ean 
Maintenance and operation of experimental farms / . 176, 792 78 
Administration and protection of national forests- — 1 (ass ee 
Investigation of reindeer industry x 
Geological! Surrey a 2 
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leaving the amount to be divided $2,780,751. Of this amount attorneys. and other expenses | 235, 850. $1 


Post Office Department: 
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Receipts Net 2 


is divided by the number of white inhabitants. The largest Of | Department of Labor: 
these expenditures is $496,737.21 for education and medical Immigration Service 
relief of the natives. Therefore, disregarding other expendi- De K — 
tures for the natives, the expenditure is reduced to $5,422,907. | Treasury Prt colleen: Cie: 
Of the above figure, $5,422,907,-not all is expended at the N 
request of the white population or is of any benefit to them, eee ee eee 
such as the following: * 1 
Wenne —.. eee 12, 106. 51 road in NB ee 
sight ana 8 Nes animal life (for the ha oe Expenses of Coast Guard Serv- 
fe: ou ie" Tory T oso a ne a4) eee ee 
Steamboat inspection een — S ATH T 17, 526. 00 Expenses of Publio Health 
ouse Service (for commerce e J erxice. 
à | E E cel 809, 718. 00 0 a expenses, public 
oas n rve; —: EI ` 00] ae. Pen seneacn 
Fur Seal Service (for 5 States) orean 176, 705. 00 office and courthouse, 
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464, 372.71 246, 680 30 197, 692. 41 


Star-route (overland) service... 
Steamboat service. Š 


partment of the Interior: 
Office of the Secretary— 


A. 
Suppressing traffic in in- 


toxicating liquors. 


Bureau of Education— 


3, 156, 921. 14 903, 857. 83 3, 161, 986. 53 
4, 46 
9.904, 348.04 2, 039, 324. 22 7, 955, 023, 32 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the adoption of the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Platt National Park, Okla.: For administration, protection, mainte- 
nance, and improvement, $12,400, 


Mr. SWANK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 94, line 2, after the word “improvement,” strike out the fig- 
ures 512,400“ and insert in lieu thereof $25,000." 


PLATT NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. SWANK, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I have appeared before you many times on the floor of 
this House and before the Committee on Appropriations asking 
for additional appropriations for Platt National Park, near 
Sulphur, Okla. Among my many other duties as a Member of 
this body, I have presented the claims of this park before the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior, the National Park Service, the Budget Committee, and 
the membership of the House. I have done everything possible 
to convince those in authority of our need for greater appropri- 
ations for this park. I am here again asking for a larger appro- 
priation, and will be here again next yer. and until the neces- 
sary amount is granted, consistent with the growti of the park 
and the good it is accomplishing for the thousands of people 
who visit there each year. 

For the fiscal year 1924 the subcommittee recommended an 
appropriation of $10,000, which is $2,500 more than the amount 
received the preceding year, and for 1925, $11,920 was recom- 
mended by the subcommittee. In addition to this amount for 
1925, the chairman of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton], agreed to my amendment increasing 
the recommendation of the committee by $6,000, and bringing the 
total appropriation in the bill to the sum of $17,920. A further 
appropriation of $42,000 was made for road work in the park. 
In comparison with the amount the park was receiving for 
maintenance and upkeep when I came to Congress, this is a 
good increase, but insufficient, considering the growth of the 
park. When the people sent me here the park was receiving 
but $7,500 per year for all purposes. The appropriation last 
year, including the amount for road work, was $59,920. It is, 
of course, gratifying to receive this large increase over preced- 
ing years, but if every member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the membership of this House could indulge in the 
pleasure of visiting this park you would at once be impressed 
with the necessity of larger appropriations and wonder at the 
modest appeals for more money to increase the usefulness of 
the park. 

I am at this time offering my amendment to increase the 
amount of $12,400, recommended in the bill by the Committee 
on Appropriations, to $25,000. I tell you in all seriousness 
that more than this amount should be given. Larger appro- 
priations are needed to keep the park improved and prepared 
for the increased number of visitors, and the number is in- 
creasing rapidly each year, as the tables will show from the 
report of the Director of the National Park Service. The 
report of the superintendent for 1924 shows that the city of 
Sulphur, by reason of the great need for additional improve- 
ments for the comfort of the visitors, spent between $16,000 
and $17,000 in the park for community buildings, comfort 
stations, and extension of the sewer and water lines, This 
large contribution by the enterprising and good people of 
Sulphur shows their activity and progress. This is a na- 
tional park and these people should not be required to spend 
their money for the proper upkeep of this park, but Congress 
should make sufiicient appropriations as it does for other 
parks that have many thousand fewer visitors. The citizens 
where any national park is located should not be compelled 
to pay out their money to maintain such parks, They belong 
to the people of the United States and not to the communities 
nor the States where they are located. 

The chief purpose and consideration in making appropria- 
tions for our national parks, in my judgment, should be their 
usefulness, the purpose they serve, and the number of peopie 
who visit them each year. Platt National Park contains 
848.31 acres and was created by acts of Congress of July 1, 
1902, and April 21, 1904. It is located in Murray County and 
is adjacent to the city of Sulphur, with its progressive, in- 
telligent, law-abiding citizenship, unsurpassed and unexcelled 
by any other community in the country. There visitors will 
always find a sincere, cordial welcome that makes you feel 
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at home. The hotel accommodations are good, with moderate 
and reasonable charges. There are many first-class restau- 
rants and rooming houses at moderate cost. There are also 
excellent and convenient locations reseryed for campers and 
no charges made. 

Mr. Cammerer, of the National Park Service, in his state- 
bits before the subcommittee, on page 873 of the hearings, 
said; 


This park is located in southern Oklahoma and adjoins the city of 
Sulphur. It contains medicinal springs, which are said to have high 
curative value, Physical improvements: Eleven miles of road, one 
stone office building, six cottages and outbuildings, two community 
buildings, nine cement comfort stations, pavilions over five springs, two 
bridges and six causeways, and public camp grounds having sewer 
and water systems and electricity for lights. 


The report of the Director of the National Park Service for 
1922, on page 66, states: 

During the year the city of Sulphur, which adjoins Platt National 
Park, donated between $13,000 and $16,000 for park improvements. 
+ + > This excellent cooperation on the part of the city of Sulphur 
was appreciated both by the visitors and this service. It is estimated 
that 246,998 visitors in all entered the park gates. As many of them 
undoubtedly repeated their visits from day to day, 70,000 individuals 
is considered a fair estimate of the travel. The park is a focal point 
for motor travel from all the Southern States west of the Mississippi. 
During the season the campers held several big meetings and com- 
munity camp fires and organized a Platt Park Club with over 100 vice 
presidents in different States. The aim of the club is to tell others of 
the benefits to be derived from the health-giving waters of the park 
and to see that it has financial help to properly maintain it and for 
needed improvements. The wild animals maintained under fence in the 
park were added to—a fine bull elk from Yellowstone was received, four 
fawns were added to the deer herd, and a baby buffalo was born in the 
park. The park roads are especially in need of improvement, and ade- 
quate appropriations should be made to bring them up to a standard 
worthy of a national park. 


On page 78 of the report of the National Park Service for 
1923 is this statement: 

During the year the city of Sulphur, which adjoins Platt National 
Park, continued its cooperation in every way possible.in helping the 
park serve the thousands of visitors. Records show that 470,841 
people entered the park gates, but as many of them undoubtedly re- 


peated their visits from day to day, 117,710 individuals is considered 


a fair estimate of the travel. The park is a focal point for motor travel 
from all the Southern States west of the Mississippi, and its popularity 
as a health and pleasure resort is increasing yearly. Little in the way 
of extensive improvements has been made, and to properly care for the 
increasing patronage there is needed larger annual appropriations for 


the extension of camp grounds, sewer, water, and light systems, and for. 


genera! sanitation. The park roads were not constructed for automo- 
bile trafic; they are narrow and need to be widened and resurfaced. 


The annual report of the Director of the National Park Sery- 
ice for 1925 shows a total of 2,108,084 visitors to our parks and 
monuments, as compared with 1,670,908 in 1924. This report 
further says: 


These figures are of significance to every thinking American, for it is 
evident that the nation-wide revival of interest in outdoor recreation 
is carrying our health and pleasure seeking people into the national 
parks in a far larger degree than was expected 10 years ago, when the 
service was created. The travel induced by the attractions of the 
national parks, irrespective of other local attractions, means the distri- 
bution of hundreds of millions of dollars throughout the country, of 
which a great portion is left in the States in which the national 
parks are located. It is the national park cross-country tourist who 
distributes money into sections that are away from money-making in- 
dustrial centers. Tourist money goes straight into circulation and 
immediately benefits the locality visited: 

This great flow of tourist gold is adding new life to communities 
unprogressive for years. It is a particularly dependable annual source 
of income for many of the Western States. It has been told me in many 
sections of the West that when short crops and droughts produced fail- 
ures, or epidemics awong livestock depleted the capital investments of 
substantial citizens of a community, the tourist money was the stable 
source of income that assisted in keeping the community alive. Every 
visitor is a potential settler and investor. 


Continuing, the director says: 


It is with gratification that I report the satisfactory condition of the 
wild life in the national parks. The animals themselves seem to know 
that the parks provide a safe refuge for them. Where thousands of 
motorists visit the parks and must be accommodated in the public 
camp grounds, it is inevitable that serious problems of sanitation are 
encountered and must be solved. It is imperative that from year to 
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year more funds must be secured to carry this work forward, and this 
is considered one of the most important of the duties devolving upon 
the service in providing for its guests. 


This report of the National Park Service shows that the yis- 
itors in our national parks have increased from 488,268 in 1917 
to 1,670,908 in 1924, and the appropriations have increased from 
$537,366.67 in 1917 to $1,822,730 in 1924. The appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1926 is $3,243,409. In addition to this, the In- 
terior Department appropriation act of March 8, 1925, carried 
an additional $1,500,000 for road construction in the parks. 
These figures show the increasing importance of our national 
park system in its service to the citizens of our country. Not 
only are the local communities where the parks are located 
benefited by the visitors, but the visitors are benefited by out- 
ings to these places endowed so richly by nature; and especially 
is this true where the parks have a plentiful supply of medici- 
nal water, as is found at Platt National Park. 

The report of the Director of the National Park Service for 
1925 and the hearings on this bill show the number of visitors 
in our leading parks, appropriations, and private automobiles 
entering the parks. 


Visitors, 1920 to 1925 


38,000 60, 70,000} 117,710 | 134.874 143, 380 
79, 777 81, 651 98, 223] 138,352 | 144, 158 154, 282 
66,906 | 91,513 | 100,506 | 130,046 | 105,894 209, 166 
56, 491 55, 771 70,371 | 123,708 | 161, 473 173, 004 
240, 273, 737 219, 104 218,000 224, 211 233, 912 
67,315 | 07, 485 84. 700 102,168 | 108, 256 134, 053 

69, 836 73, 779 64; 200 71, 758 73, 673 


Rocky Mountain. s.. 
Grand Canyon 
Lafayette 


57, 400 60, 000 
30, 689 33, 068 
32, 814 49, 209 
38, 351 39, 860 
53, 696 58, 057 
13, 052 10, 910 
12, 561 9, 381 


ms un 


a REN IS $36, 000 $136, 000 | $71,710 
Crater Lake. 25, 300 30,700 | 385 980 
i 14, 000 42,500 22,835 

107, 564 281,000 | 184, 960 

5, 300 14,175 | 12, 180 

8, 885 15,190 | 20, 000 


In determining the value of a national park we must take 
into consideration the number of its visitors. Our parks should, 
of course, conserve the natural scenery and animal life, but 
appropriations should bear relation to the benefit to our people 
and the country in general. Figures taken from the report of 
the superintendent of Platt National Park show the visitors as 
follows: 
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— AROS I V ĩ vs,, , SIE 107, 918 
1920__ — 173, 310 
1921.. — 216, 022 
1922 — 246,998 
Epo DAEN E CARE SEEN Ces - 470, 841 
777!.;..õõͤũ [T 539. 495 
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The visitors have increased from 107,918 in 1919 to 573,522 in 
1925. The reports of the Director of the National Park Service 
show that in 1924, 57,400 private automobiles entered the park 
and the number was increased to 60,000 in 1925, and for these 
two years excelled the number of private automobiles entering 
any other of our national parks. The superintendent of the 
park in his report to the director shows that 539,495 people 
visited Platt National Park in 1924, and that this number was 
increased to 573,522 in 1925. The National Park Service esti- 
mates the number of visitors for these two years at 134,874 
and 143,380, and, as a basis for this reduction, gives the reason 
that many visitors entering the park gates were counted more 
than once. While it is true that visitors were sometimes 
counted more than one time, it is also a fact that thousands 
of people who visit the park each year are never counted at 
all, for the reason that they do not visit Bromide Springs, 
where visitors are checked. If those who visited the park and 
were never checked at Bromide Springs were counted, the 
reports would show thousands more visitors. After this great 
reduction by the director in making his estimate of visitors 
there were but six other parks that had more visitors than 
Platt in 1925. These figures show the wonderful growth of the 
park and its need for larger appropriations in properly caring 
for these visitors and adequate development work. 

The director's report for 1923 says: 


To properly care for the increased patronage there is needed larger 
annual appropriations for the extension of camp grounds, sewer, water, 
and light systems, and for general sanitation. 


The report of the Secretary of the Interior for 1924 states: 


Platt Park, which is open all year, was visited by 134,874 visitors 
last year, compared with 117,710 in 1923. On July 4 alone over 20,000 
people visited the Bromide Springs and drank of the medicinal waters. 
The park is gaining in favor as a health and pleasure resort. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Platt Na- 
tional Park is property of the Government, and as such should 
be properly maintained in accordance with the benefits it ren- 
ders the people of the country. While it is not so large as some 
of our other parks, I believe it does more real good to a greater 
number of people than any of the other parks. The Legisla- 
ture of Oklahoma has appropriated more than $270,000 for the 
erection of a sanitarium and hospital for soldiers of the World 
War, and, after a thorough and careful survey made by a com- 
mittee of prominent physicians, located this hospital at Sul- 
phur, near the park. The hospital is in charge of a staff of 
competent physicians, surgeons, and nurses, and gives first- 
class treatment to its patients. I have visited the hospital 
many times and have always found it clean and sanitary, the 
officlals courteous, kind, and considerate, and everything pos- 
sible done for the patients. The superintendent of the hospital 
states that the value of this property, buildings, improvements, 
and equipment is $400,000. The legislature appropriated 
$120,000 for maintenance for the fiscal year. The citizens of 
Oklahoma are always doing everything possible for the proper 
care and treatment of our soldiers, and located this hospital in 
the most healthful surroundings, where the scenery is beauti- 
ful, and surrounded by Christian influences, and the selection 
was wisely made. Sulphur bas an excellent school system, and 
here is located the State School for the Deaf, with a large en- 
rollment, a fine campus, many buildings, and able teachers. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWANK. Yes. 

Mr, TREADWAY. I understood the gentleman to say that 
the water was particularly good for bathing purposes. Does 
it apply to the girls or the men? 

Mr. SWANK. To all of them. I would be glad if the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts would go down there and take a bath 
and a few drinks of the bromide water. 

Mr. Chairman, Platt National Park has more than 30 mineral 
springs, and is one of the most noted health resorts in the 
whole country. These springs afford an ample supply of water, 
unsurpassed in quality and character. The visitor there will 
find pure water, bromide, medicine, and all kinds of sulphur 
water. Any kind of water can be found in this park that is 
beneficial to the health of the human body. No finer place can 
be found at such small expense for people who want a good 
outing, and the miraculous wonders effected by the waters in 
curing disease can not be told. I wish every Member of this 
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House could pay a visit to this park and take a few drinks of 
this water and bathe in the many swimming pools watered by 
great artesian wells. You would be wonderfully rejuvenated in 
both mind and body, and the effects of the water can not be 
exaggerated. No park furnishes wells and springs of water 
with such wonderful properties. One of these wells flows 2,500 
gallons of pure, clear, sulphur water per minute, and Buffalo 
Springs flows 5,000,000 gallons per day. It is indeed a great 
sight to see thousands of people—old, young, healthy, decrepit 
men, women, and children—swim in these waters each day 
during the spring, summer, and fall. 

The bromide water is almost a sure cure for all forms of 
nervousness, stomach and digestive disorders, and sleeplessness 
will be cured by a few drinks and the patient can enjoy that 
needed rest that is so essential to good health. The sulphur 
water affords one of the best treatments for rheumatism, and 
I have personally seen stubborn cases yield to the treatment in 
a few days, and for skin diseases of all kinds this place is un- 
excelled. 

While this is essentially a park for people of modest means, 
all classes of people from every section of the country visit 
this park each year. It is a place where people can find every- 
thing they want in the way of amusements and can have their 
health restored if it is impaired. Excellent camping grounds 
are provided for those who do not want to stay at the hotels. 
People who can not spend large sums of money for treatment 
in most cases can be cured here at little expense. There is no 
charge to camp in the park nor to drink the water, and all 
other expenses are most reasonable. 

The city of Sulphur, adjacent to this park, is a most beautiful 
little city, with an elegant, well-equipped auditorium, a fine new 
county courthouse, churches of almost all denominations, private 
hospitals, bathhouses, and first-class physicians and surgeons. 
In addition to all this, visitors will find a most hospitable, gen- 
erous, friendly people. The Ozark Trail and the Bankhead 
Highway pass through Sulphur. It is traversed by the prin- 
cipal motor route through the State and is on the Santa Fe 
and Frisco railroads. Other roads in that county are good and 
it is near the Washita River and the Arbuckle Mountains. 
This is a park of great natural beauty, but its chief value is in 
restoring people to health, reviving low spirits, renewing the 
vigor of youth, and in giving visitors a new lease on life with 
more promising prospects for the future. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of our greatest parks, when we con- 
sider value by services rendered, and should be adequately pro- 
vided for, along with our other great parks, in conformity to 
the program of our National Park Service. Many Government 
improvements are needed in Platt National Park; among them 
should be increased appropriations for continued improvement 
of the roads, extension of sewer and water lines, additional 
comfort stations, tree planting, further improvements at Bro- 
mide Springs, the drilling of additional wells, dams across the 
creek flowing through the park, improved camping grounds, 
and the construction of proper residences and office buildings 
for the superintendent and other employees. In addition to 
this, further appropriations should be made for the establish- 
ment of a Government bathhouse where people can bathe in 
these wonderful life-giving, health-restoring waters at the 
many springs at actual cost. These are some of the necessary 
improvements that are greatly needed and for which sufficient 
appropriations should be made. Money can not be expended to 
a better advantage than to restore the health of our citizens. 
The amount recommended by the Budget Committee is greatly 
inadequate and I hope this Committee of the Whole will adopt 
my amendment for the small increase requested. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I think the best description 
of this park that I have seen is—— 

Mr. SWANK, Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman proceeds 
I wish to ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Platt National Park is a municipal 
park of some State importance, maintained by Federal funds. 
I think that is a fair characterization. It never should have 
been made a national park. It is not of the national impor- 
tance from any standpoint to justify setting it aside as a na- 
tional park. But nevertheless it is a national park, and we are 
providing for its administration. It is patronized by a large 
number of people from Sulphur City and the vicinity who ap- 
preciate the importance of a bath in the particular kind of 
water that those springs possess. We made an increase in the 
appropriation last year on account of the gracious manner of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma and his personal charm; we ac- 
cepted his amendment last year making an increase of $6,000. 
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It should not become a habit to increase the appropriation each 
year by $6,000. 

Mr. DENISON. Is there any wild life in this park that 
needs protection? 

Mr. CRAMTON, None that they brag about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


National monuments: For administration, protection, maintenance, 
preservation, and improvement of the national monuments, including 
not exceeding $400 for the purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair 
of motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for the use of the cus- 
todians and employees in connection with general monument work, and 
including $500 for the construction of buildings, $21,270. 


oa MORROW. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wor 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Mexico moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I desire to call your attention to the fact that you have 
just passed expenditures for 19 national parks, which aggre- 
gate, according to my estimate, about $1,150,000 a year. I am 
not opposing the expenditure of this amount of money for this 
great American educational feature, because I think it one of 
the most worthy objects we have in the United States to-day. 
But I want to call your attention to this fact, that we have 
32 national monuments under the administration of the Na- 
tional Park Service, and that the expenditure for these 32 
national monuments, which in character are similar to the na- 
tional parks, but of a much inferior character, is $21,270. Your 
chairman announces the figures, and they are absolutely correct, 
that 2,108,064 people visited the national parks in the year 
1925. I want to call your attention to this fact, that while 
we did spend scarcely any money on national monuments, yet 
247,572 people visited the 32 national monuments in the United 
States that were under the supervision of the National Park 
Service. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the Budget Commission 
and the Members of this House to the fact that the national 
monuments do not receive the attention in the :ppropriation 
bill that they should receive. Many of these monuments are 
of almost national park character. In my State there are 
eight of these national monuments. In the State of Arizona 
there are nine. We have a great many national monuments 
that are not supervised by the National Park Service. There 
are 14 under the Department of Agriculture and 10 under the 
War Department. 

I am presenting you these figures to show you that one-sixth 
as many people visited the national monuments during the 
past year, with practically no expenditure on the part of the 
National Park Service or provision made by the Budget for 
any expenditure except for the merest possible supervision, not- 
withstanding this almost one-sixth as many people visited the 
82 national monuments as visited the national parks. Besides 
the $1,150,000 appropriated for the national parks there is a 
road appropriation to be expended in three years of $7,500,000, 
and every dollar of that will go to the development of roads 
to the national parks and not one dollar will go to the de- 
velopment of the roads to national monuments. In my State 
we haye three national monuments which are practically to-day 
attracting just as much attention as any national park in the 
United States, and the National Geographic Society is spend- 
ing in New Mexico thousands of dollars in excavating ancient 
pueblos. Two of these are the Bandelier National Monument 
and the Chaco Canyon National Monument. The Bandelier 
National Monument offers the visitor a rare combination of 
scenic beauty and antiquarian interest. West of the Rio 
Grande at Buckman, N. Mex., but 1,000 feet above it, lies the 
Pajarito Plateau, a rolling yellow-pine country cut by deep 
canyons that lead down to the river. One of these canyons con- 
tains a pretty little mountain stream, the Rio de los Frijoles. 
Between picturesque cliffs and canyon walls this stream liter- 
ally tumbles into the Rio Grande over many falls, two of them 
80 feet high. On a little flat bordering this stream, where fields 
were available close by, some prehistoric man established his 
communal house, his dwellings in the cliffs, and his kivas—the 
village of Tyuonyi. Others of his people lived in villages on 
the Pajarito Plateau and in near-by canyons, where natural 
defenses made their habitations more secure.. Long ago these 
people disappeared, but the ruins of their cities have remained. 

Adolph F. Bandelier, the distinguished archieologist whose 
name has been given to the national monument, was a native 
of Berne, Switzerland. In visiting the Bandelier National 
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Monument one should not fall to see the communal house, the 
cliff rnins, the ceremonial cave, the upper and lower falls, the 
gorge of the Rio Grande del Norte at the mouth of the Rito, 
the stone lions of Cochiti and the ancient ruins of Yapashi 
near by, the painted cave, the ruins of Otowi and Tsankawi, 
and the stone tents. It should be noted that along the Rito de 
los Frijoles there are many excavations and restorations of 
talus pueblos, cliff ruins, and kivas. Some of the tools, imple- 
ments, and simple household equipments of the former inhab- 
itants have been restored as they were centuries ago. 


As examples of prehistoric architectural skill the ruins of the Chaco 
Canyon National Monument are without equal in the whole United 
States. The cultural material recovered from their abandoned rooms 
excels in variety, technique, and beauty of design that from any other 
archwological site in the entire Southwest. No written word of history 
exists concerning the Chaco Canyon builders. 


This is from a departmental memorandum for the press. 

I am not going to offer an amendment to this item of the 
bill, but I am calling the attention of the Members of the House 
to the fact that the national monuments are neglected. I am 
not saying that the National Park Service is neglecting them, 
but I know that these different States in the western country 
that have their national parks and get these appropriations 
pay no attention to the national monuments, and that the 
National Park Service, in order to secure the necessary appro- 
priations for the parks, neglect the national monuments. 
I want to say that if one-sixth of the people of the United 
States visit the national monuments in proportion to the num- 
ber that go to the national parks and you spend practically 
nothing for them, there certainly must be some neglect some- 
where in providing for the development of the national monu- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For administration, protection, maintenance, preservation, and im- 
provement of Carlsbad Cave National Monument in New Mexico, $15,000. 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Mexico offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Morrow: Page 96, line 25, after the 
words “New Mexico,” in line 25, strike out “ $15,000" and insert 
In lieu thereof 525,000.“ 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I offer this amendment in conformity with the request 
of my people in the State of New Mexico, This Carlsbad 
monument is to-day perhaps one of the most wonderful attrac- 
tions in the United States. Many of the Members of the 
House heard the lecture delivered by Dr. Willis T. Lee—and 
saw the pictures—last winter in the caucus room. The National 
Geographie Society is giving this monument wonderful adver- 
tisement throughout the United States. 

On October 24, 1923, the President of the United States 
proclaimed the caverns a national monument. At that time 
it was the property of the State of New Mexico. The Presi- 
dent perhaps was not aware of that fact, but it had been 
deeded and passed to the State of New Mexico many, many 
years before. However, the people of the State of New Mexico 
voluntarily surrendered their rights to this monument so that 
the Government of the United States might improve the same. 

Two years ago we had to offer an amendment in the House 
to the appropriation bill for $5,000 to make an inspection and 
survey of this monument. Last year we had to offer an 
amendment in the House of $25,000 to get the necessary im- 
provements to this monument carried forward. 

The people of Carlsbad have erected a stairway leading 
into these caverns at their own expense. The State of New 
Mexico has built a road 24 miles long, an up-to-date, drained 
road leading to these caverns. It is to-day, as I said, adver- 
tised throughout the entire United States. The transconti- 
nental lines of railroads are selling tickets and requesting their 
passengers to visit these caverns on their western trips. 

The National Park Service is starting the improvement of 
these caverns, and the statement of the people of Carlsbad is to 
this effect: That $15,000, as carried in this bill, will not make 
the necessary improvements to put these caverns in shape for 
the tourists who desire to visit them and make it convenient 
and accessible. They claim the improvement of this monument 
is not being advanced as rapidly as the public demands it 
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should be. The State of New Mexico has spent $2 to $1 appro- 
priated by the Government up to this time. 

I want to say to you in all sincerity that I am not asking 
anything from the Government in this appropriation that will 
not be returned to the Government. They have already out- 
lined a plan whereby the money will be returned. They are 
charging the tourist who enters these caverns $3 for the sery- 
ices of a guide and for the inspection. The superintendent of 
the national parks informs me that it is the intention to charge 
the tourists who enter these caverns at least $2, 

Gentlemen, if you will make the necessary appropriation and 
let these caverns be developed as they should be developed at 
this time, and as soon as it is possible to develop them, the 
people from the Lone Star State of Texas, which is only about 
75 miles from these caverns on their western border, will send 
sufficient people to visit them to pay back this appropriation and 
all the appropriations which the Government will have ex- 
pended in that direction. 

These are wonderful phenomena that the American people 
are desirous of visiting. There should not be any delay in de- 
veloping them and not carry this development along for a 
period of years. What should be done is to develop them as 
speedily as is possible so that the American tourist and the 
American lover of nature can go there and have proper con- 
veniences in going through these caverns. £ 

The Carlsbad Caverns have now reached that importance 
that the Government should not delay in placing these caverns 
in proper condition to be viewed by the American public. 

They are no longer a local attraction to New Mexico or 
to the Carlsbad community, but they have been so well adver- 
tised by those who have been fortunate enongh to see these 
marvelous stalactites and stalagmites in these mammoth un- 
derground caverns, where nature has fashioned its handiwork, 
that the Government ought not to lag in placing these caves 
in shape, to take care of them in the proper way, and to pro- 
vide for those who desire to enter and enjoy this marvelous 
display. 

The State generously donated the land where the caves are 
located to the Government, and since the Government has 
acquired title the State has continued to spend its money to 
develop the same. Ten thousand dollars additional will help 
very materially in handling these caves. It is very important 
that this development hasten along and not be delayed. The 
Budget Committee should at least spend as much as the State 
in bringing this great wonder before the American public. 
The people of the Nation are greatly indebted to Dr. Willis 
T. Lee for bringing so vividly to them the story of his ex- 
ploration and discovery of the hidden beauty of these im- 
measurable caves. Many rooms have been discovered and there 
are many yet unexplored. Already 7½ miles have been ex- 
plored and mapped. 

The caves became the property of the United States Sen- 
tember 19, 1925. These caves are situated in the Guadaluve 
Mountains of New Mexico, 24 miles southwest of the town of 
Carlsbad, N. Mex. They consist of many chambers of great 
dimensions, filled with a wonderful display by the great artist, 
nature, I quote here a press description of the caverns: 


A wonder world, hundreds of feet underground, with neither animal 
or vegetable life, yet overflowing with the beauties of nature. An 
underworld cathedral of nature filled with the most beautiful display 
of stalactites and stalagmitic formations it is man's privilege to be- 
hold. A startling wonder that has been silent and concealed for 
countless centuries, first discovered by James White and brought to 
the attention of the National Geographical Society by Dr. Willis T. 
Lee, who headed an expedition under the auspices of the National 
Geographic Society of Washington, D. C. Doctor Lee spent much time 
in exploring and mapping the caverns, and no doubt has more knowl- 
edge concerning this wonder than any other citizen or scientific 
individual. 


E. Dana Johnson, editor of the Santa Fe New Mexican, says: 


There are acres of frozen gardens, fantastic flowers in translucent 
marble, towering glant figures, brooding and sinister, slender minarets 
and spires, mushrooms 20 feet across. And always is the black mystery 
of other gigantic vaulted crypts and chambers. 


C. L. Seagraves, general colonization agent of the Santa Fe 
Railway, says: 


Word and pen pictures are insignificant when compared to the real 
thing. I am convinced that the beauties and grandeur of the Grand 
Canyon are no more wonderful than are the scenic beauties of the 
Carlsbad Caverns; a trip across the continent is not complete without 
a visit to this wonderland. 
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Dr. C. R. Crook, director Illinois State Museum, says: 


So wonderful and instructive do I consider the Carlsbad Caverns 
that I have shipped large quantities of similar formations from caves 
in the vicinity to Springfield and intend to construct a miniature 
“Carlsbad Cavern“ in the [linois Museum. 


Judge Adrian Poole, Texas, says: 
The wonders of the Carlsbad Cavern can not be described by man. 


Walter Murck, an artist who has painted scenes of the 
interior decorations, says: 


How on earth can one find adjectives fit to describe it? 
Ex-Goy. James F. Hinkle, of New Mexico, says: 


It ranks with the wonders of the world; all the decorators in the 
world could not improve on the Carlsbad Caves. 


Ex-Gov. Pat Neff, of Texas, says: 


I thank you for showing me the greatest wonder of the world. I 
can not understand how a natural wonder could be so gigantic and 
beautiful without Texas having a hand in its making. 


In closing let me ask, Why be so penurious in appropriating 
the money to make the caverns conveniently accessible and 
providing for the comfort of the many thousands of citizens 
who are desirous of visiting this wonder of nature? They 
await a call from the Government to the effect that the caves 
are open and properly equipped for a pleasant educational trip 
through the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Mexico has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this national monument is 
this year given a consideration that has never been shown 
to any other national monument, in that an appropriation is 
being made exclusively for this one monument. For the cur- 
rent year $25,000-was given for the preliminary work of de- 
velopment and $15,000 is included in the current bill. 

It is a feature, I understand, of great merit, but it seems to 
me the work is proceeding as rapidly as is to be expected, 
in view of the very great need there is in connection with the 
whole park service for more money than they are receiving. 

It seems to me this monument has received consideration 
entirely equal to what it deserves, as compared with other 
monuments and parks, so I hope the amendment will not 
prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from New Mexico, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Morrow) there were—yeas 5, noes 42. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Construction, ete., of roads and trails: For the construction, re- 
construction, and improvement of roads and trails, inclusive of 
necessary bridges, in the national parks and monuments under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior, $2,000,000, of which 
amount not to exceed $6,000 may be expended for personal services 
in the District of Columbia: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior may also approve projects, incur obligations, and enter into 
contracts for additional work not exceeding a total of $1,500,000, 
and his action in so doing shall be deemed a contractual obligation 
of the Federal Government for the payment of the cost thereof, and 
appropriations hereafter made for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the act approved April 9, 1924, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto shall be considered available for the 
purpose of discharging the obligations so created: Provided further, 
That no part of the sum herein appropriated shall be available for 
road construction in the Rocky Mountain National Park until the 
State of Colorado cedes to the United States exclusive jurisdiction 
over said park, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Page 98, line 23, 
after the word “ created,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph, 
including the first three lines on page 99. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, in support of 
my amendment I want to refer briefly back to the creation of 
this park by Congress in 1915. I have here a 75-page pamphlet 
copy of the hearings held by the House Committee on the Public 
Lands on the bill establishing this Rocky Mountain National 
Park. Those hearings were held on December 23, 1914. I 
introduced the bill in the House and as a member of that com- 
mittee was in charge of those hearings, and in support of the 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
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bill I introduced four Governors of Colorado—the then Gov- 
ernor Ammons and Governor-eleet Carlson and former Gov- 
ernors Thomas and Shafroth, both of whom were then United 
States Senators. I also introduced a very forcible and lengthy 
letter to me from former United States Senator Thomas M. Pat- 
terson; and I also presented hundreds of resolutions, letters, 
and other indorsements, including a memorial from the Colo- 
rado General Assembly; also Enos Mills and several other 
witnesses appeared. They made a most elaborate and 
strong showing in behalf of the park. The committee author- 
ized me to report the bill to the House, which I did with a 
48-page printed report, a copy of which I have here. I called 
up the bill on unanimous consent Monday, January 18, 1915—11 
years ago next Monday—and there were 18 pages of debate 
and insertions on the bill, extending from page 1788 to page 
1806 of volume 52, Sixty-third Congress, third session, part 2. 
The bill was passed by the House by unanimous consent and 
President Wilson approved and signed it on January 26, 1915, 
and presented me the pen he used in creating the park. 

I make this detailed reference to the matter to assure the 
House of my personal knowledge of the history of this park, 
and also because I do not recall that there is a soul on the 
floor to-day who was present at that time. Senator Charles S. 
Thomas introduced the bill in the Senate and passed it through 
that body. He was also present on the floor of the House 
during the debate here, and he remembers all the facts per- 
fectly. The Members all, I think, fully appreciated the great 
importance of this park, but there was very general and serious 
opposition to the creation of any more parks at that time on 
account of the additional expense, and as a condition precedent 
to allowing the bill to pass I had to, and did, agree to three 
things, namely: First, to allow the bill to be amended limiting 
the appropriations for the park to $10,000 a year until other- 
wise provided by Congress; second, that the State and local 
authorities would complete the Fall River Road; and, third, 
that the State would cede to the Federal Government whatever 
authority and jurisdiction was properly necessary for the 
orderly management of the park. 

At that time the Interior Department officials recommended 
that we should receive the entrance fees and receipts from 
licenses and concessions and all other emoluments derived from 
the park. But soon after that the department decided that 
that was not-a good fiscal policy, and because the park was 
deprived of those receipts we passed a bill several years after 
removing that limitation of $10,000 a year upon the appropria- 
tions for that park, and this bill carries $87,000 for the mainte- 
nance of this park during the next fiscal year. As to the second 
requirement, the State has complied with that and built and 
completed the Fall River Road. They have spent a vast 
amount of money on it, and they have built a much better 
road than they ever expected they would be required to build 
under my agreement. However, there is no contention about 
that matter now. That requirement has been complied with. 
As to the third requirement, to formally cede jurisdiction to 
the Federal Government, Colorado has not yet carried out my 
agreement. 

Our idea was to turn that marvelous region over to the 
United States Government as a real, great national park. I 
was asked a great many questions on the floor of the House at 
the time of the passage of this bill. One of them was by Mr. 
Moore, of Pennsylvania, which, together with my answer, ap- 
pears on page 1791 of the ConerEssionaL Recorp of that date, 
as follows: 


Mr. Moors. Now, one further question. I am still seeking informa- 
tion. Why is it that the State of Colorado does not take care of this 
park itself? 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado. Well, there is very little use of our dis- 
cussing that question, because, in the first place, Congress would not 
under any circumstances cede that territory to the State. It would be 
wrong for the Government to ever surrender title to that territory. 
Secondly, Colorado has a large number of beautiful parks. Half of the 
State is composed of mountain parks. We have three times as much 
mountain scenery in our State alone as there is in the entire Swiss 
Nation. Our State does not want this as a local State park. We want 
the Nation to have this marvelous region, so the entire population of 
the United States will feel a proprietary interest in it. We prefer to 
surrender jurisdiction over the territory to the Federal Government 
and let the entire world feel at liberty to come there as the guest of 
Uncle Sam. 


So that was really the understanding, and, frankly, I do 
not know why that cession has never been made. I think it is 
purely an oversight. Certainly no one in my State has ever 
thought of not keeping faith with the Federal Government. I 
believe the reason is very few people in the State know about 
that requirement of the national parks. Possibly I may be 
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somewhat to blame myself for not haying called the attention 
of the Colorado Legislature to the matter. I think I should 
have done so. I just assumed that the public knew it, and 
overlooked it myself. However, it is not at all the fault of the 
people of the State of Colorado, No one has ever asked the 
legislature to make this cession that I know of. Possibly the 
Bureau of National Parks should have done so. It just has 
not been attended to in Colorado. The park is a wonderfully 
popular park in our State, and nobody would want to do any- 
thing to jeopardize its development, 

If this clause remains in the bill it has the effect of pre- 
venting any road work in the park during the next fiscal year. 
It would deprive our State of the benefits of the allotment of 
$140,000 to the park for this coming year, Therefore I feel it 
would be an unwarranted and wholly unnecessary hardship 
upon the State and the park development for this provision 
to remain in the bill. I have written the situation fully to 
Senator Pureps and the attorney general, who are in Denver 
now, and they haye promptly taken the matter up with the 
governor, and the governor of the State and the attorney gen- 
eral haye just sent a telegram here to my colleague [Mr. VAILE], 
who represents the Denver district, as follows: 


Denver, COLO., January 8, 1926. 
Hon. WILLIAM N. VAILE, 
Congressman, Capitol Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Conference held on this day with Governor Morley at his office with 
Senator Phipps; Secretary of State Milliken; Mr. Paul Lee, of Fort 
Collins; Charles Roach, deputy attorney general; and W. L. Boat- 
right present. Governor Morley issued an executive order directing 
the attorney general to dismiss at once, without prejudice, the action 
of the State of Colorado against Roger W. Toll, superintendent of 
the Rocky Mountain National Park, which will be done at once. 
Governor Morley agrees to submit to the incoming legislature for 
their action the question of ceding to the Federal Government the 
highways in the Rocky Mountain National Park. The above action 
was taken as the best judgment of all present in said conference, 
except Mr. Lee, who is special counsel in said case, Advise TAYLOR, 
TIMBERLAKE, and HARDY. 

CLARENCH J. Morey, Governor. 
Wittman L. Boatricut, Attorney General. 


I feel that this very positive assurance is abundantly sufi- 
cient to satisfy the House that the State has not repudiate:t 
anything and has no thought of doing so, and will promptly 
comply with the regulations in this matter, and that we ought 
not to inflict this hardship upon the park but should allow 
this appropriation to go on for the current year and rely upon 
the State of Colorado at the next session of its legislature, 
in January, 1927, to cede to the Federal Government the 
proper authority the same as the States of California, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, and Wyoming have done, I understand, 
to the national parks within their borders, as to the roads 
and the game and fish. 

Therefore, I hope the chairman of the committee will not 
seriously object to the elimination of this clause for the next 
fiscal year, and will rely upon Colorado and her officials to 
see that this condition is rectified before the next annual ap- 
propriation bill is drawn. 

Mr. MORROW. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MORROW. Is all the land in this park still the 
property of Colorado? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no; not at all. That terri- 
tory was nearly all in a forest reserve before it was made a 
national park. It was not owned by the State. The land 
itself never belonged to the State. There is some land in 
private ownership now, and that condition has not been 
changed much, if any, since the park was created. There has 
been some effort to exchange some of that private land and 
get them ont of the park, but they have not yet got through 
with that. 

Mr. MORROW. How much of the present area that is 
included in the park is still the property of the State of 
Colorado? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. None of it. The State, never 
having surrendered jurisdiction over that region or over the 
roads or the game or fish, or formally released any of its 
authority over the lands or anything else in the park, still 
retains a certain amount of authority. I will not attempt to 
say how much, 

Mr. MORROW. Who owns it—the Government? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; the Federal Government 
owns the land, except some private holdings that were there 
before the park was created and are there yet, nearly all of 
them. 
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Mr. MORROW. If the Federal Government owns it, why 
would the Legislature of the State of Colorado have to act in 
conveying it? 4 

Mr. TALYOR of Colorado. A controversy arose over the 
granting of an exclusive franchise or permit by the park 
service to carry passengers through the park, and suit was 
brought in the United States district court to test that 
authority of the park service. The case was carried to the 
United States Supreme Court, which rendered a decision on 
the 11th of last May, reversing a decision of the district court 
in favor of the park service and remanding the case for trial 
largely upon the question as to whether or not the State had 
formally and officially surrendered its jurisdiction over the 
roads in that park; that is, the roads that had been built 
over the public lands by the State and the counties. I will 
not insert that decision in the Rrconb, because it is too long, 
and I think it is unnecessary, because the case is now dis- 
missed. I am in hopes and believe that some of the regula- 
tions that lead to that litigation may be amicably adjusted, 
but in any event we feel that the State should give the Federal 
Government whatever jurisdiction is necessary to properly 
maintain and exercise its lawful authority within the park. 
It will not do to have a conflicting or divided authority over 
park matters. 

I want to say further that my colleagues, the gentlemen 
from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE and Mr. Val, have both 
of them always been very diligent in the support of this park. 
We have all of us worked together on it for many years, and 
it is one of the idols of the Centennial State, and we hope no 
action will ever be taken by Congress to throw any impedi- 
ment in its rapid development. There are more people who 
visit this park. every year than any other park in the United 
States. About a quarter of a million people visited the park 
this last season, and the number is rapidly increasing every 
year. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the statement the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] has just made, of course, is 
entirely correct. There is a large attendance of people at this 
park. Its proximity to centers of population, like Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and so forth, brings about a large 
attendance, and it would be greatly to be regretted if the 
proper development of the park could not go forward. 

The development of it, however, has not gone forward here- 
tofore as it ought to, because there has been surrounding the 
park the most unfriendly, unappreciative, unhelpful public 
sentiment that has surrounded any national park. The great 
mass of the people of the State no doubt feel as the gentleman 
has just suggested, entirely friendly toward the park and 
proud of it, but they have permitted a few trouble makers 
from the very beginning to monopolize the spotlight, with the 
result we find a very undesirable situation. 

In the first place, inside the park we own approximately, 
and roughly speaking, the scenery, but wherever there is any 
land on which development could go forward for the con- 
venience of tourists some private interests own it. If you 
drive your automobile into the Yellowstone Park, you are 
permitted to camp anywhere in that park, unless it is some 
place that will obstruct some wonderful view; but if you drove 
into the Rocky Mountain National Park in your flivyer and you 
wanted to set up your camp, there is a sign at almost any place 
you would want to go, “ Private property; keep of.” When we 
constructed recently an automobile camp for public convenience 
we had to buy some of this privately owned land. In other 
words, we own the scenery, but if we want to develop the park 
in any way we have to buy somebody's private holdings, and 
every time we go forward with a development we increase the 
price of the remaining holdings, so we will have to pay more 
later for the land that we will need hereafter. ‘This is the first 
trouble with the park, and it is highly important that the 
privately owned lands should be either eliminated from the 
park or purchased. 

I am not talking about property that has been highly de- 
veloped like certain hotel property; I am talking about the 
undeveloped private holdings in the park. There ought to be 
some way to secure them. I ventured to suggest when in the 
park this year—and I spoke as frankly to the people at the 
chamber of commerce dinner as I am speaking here—that we 
should have cooperation so that Congress might work with 
them, 

The reason for putting this proviso into the bill is this: 
The State did build the Fali River Road, which is vital to the 
administration of the park. The State built it and it was one 
of the conditions of the establishment of the park; but re- 
cently a suit has been brought in the name of the State of 
Colorado claiming that the Federal Government does not have 
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control of that road. It was built on Federal-owned land. 
It was built for the purpose solely of securing a national park, 
but the State has permitted its name to be used in the insti- 
tution of the suit, claiming the control of the road is in the 
State and claiming that the park authorities can not exercise 
supervision over it. S 

If the suit should prevail, administration of the park along 
proper lines would be impossible, and would make possible 
conditions that the Federal Government can not contemplate. 
And we have felt that that condition ought to be disposed of; 


it ought to be made clear that the Federal Government is 


supreme in the national park, so that it can proceed with its 
administration along proper lines. 

It seemed to the committee that before we proceed with 
the expenditure of $400,000 which is needed for improvement 


of that road, it seemed to the committee that before we spent 
$400,000 to put that road in proper condition, we should know | 


whose road it is, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gan has expired. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the road belongs to the State of Colo- 
rado the State ought to expend the $400,000. If they want 
us to spend $400,000 it ought to be made clear that it is our 
road. Hence this limitation as to the provision that no further 
money should be expended on the road until control is ceded 
by the State. 

The recent developments are as the gentleman from Colo- 
rado has indicated. I am advised by the National Park Serv- 
ice that the suit in question has been discontinued by the 
State of Colorado and the statement that the governor made 
has been carried out to that extent. I have not the slightest 
question but that the Governor of Colorado will proceed to do 
the other things that he has suggested—that when the legis- 
lature meets he will seek legislation that will make clear 
Federal control over the road. That will take care of the 
road situation. I hope he will go further and do the other 
things such as has been done in Wyoming and other States, 
cede the exclusive jurisdiction to the Federal Government. 
There are certain things in the parks that ought to have dif- 
ferent regulations than in the balance of the State. Take the 
matter of fish, for instance. I hope the State will dispose of 
the whole situation. In the meantime I have no objection to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Colorado and I am sure 
the committee will have no objection, because the development 
of a desire on the part of the authorities to meet us and work 
the thing out. I may say that while we were there we found 
that many influential people desired to cooperate with the 
Government, and I think the conditions are the best there 
now that they have been at any time. I think I should say 
further that, in my judgment, there can not be any actual 
expenditure of funds on that road during this calendar year— 
not the fiscal year but the calendar year—and soon thereafter 
we hope control will be actually given to the Government. I 
do not think there can be for the reason that this fund is one 
in great demand and it has been so far allocated that I do not 
think there is any money available for the calendar year 
1926 for Rocky Mountain although there may be in the fiseal 
year 1927. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am yery glad that my colleague [Mr. TAYLOR], who is 
a veteran on this subject, has given the committee the history 
ef the Rocky Mountain National Park. He is familiar with 
every detail of it. He was a tower of strength for us when 
it was created. I want to confirm particularly one thing he 
said by referring to a recent conversation which I had with 
ex-United States Senator Thomas, whose recollection is similar 
to that of Mr. Taynor. At the time the bill for this park was 
put through he had charge of it in the Senate, and he tells 
me that the agreement there also was that jurisdiction should 
be ceded to the United States. . 

We have not any quarrel with this provision except that we 
do not think it should be applied in this case on account of 
the recent action by the Governor and attorney general of Colo- 
rado, to which reference has been made, and we wish to thank 
the chairman for meeting us halfway by agreeing that this 
limitation may go out. 

However, I do want to refer to the use of this kind of a pro- 
vision generally in appropriation bills. As I say, it may be all 
right in this particular instance, and I think perhaps it has 
served a useful purpose in bringing this particular matter to 
the attention of the House and promoting an equitable adjust- 
ment, but is a form of compulsion—I do not like to use the 


The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
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word “ duress,” because it seems a little harsh—upon the States 
or upon individuals to make them do something which we 
think they perhaps ought to do and which they may think, 
with good reason, that they they ought not to do. The gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Srsmmons] made a very resolute fight 
the other day to have a similar limitation taken off of the 
appropriation for the North-Platte Nebraska-Wyoming reclama- 
tion project. It was provided in the bill that that appropria- 
tion should not be available unless some State or district offi- 
cial or somebody else did such and such things, 

But the making of such limitations seems to be an estab- 
lished policy; and if it is, then I respectfully submit that there 
is a place in the bill where it should have been applied, and 


| that is on page 27, where we provide for the construction of 


the Coolidge Dam across the canyon of the Gila River near 
San Carlos, Ariz., as authorized by the act of June 7, 1924. 
There it would have been useful if we had put in a proviso 
that no part of the sum therein appropriated should be avail- 
able for the construction of such dam until the State of Ari- 
zona ratifies the Colorado River pact. That reclamation proj- 


| ect was created by the act of July 7, 1924, and went through 


by unanimous consent, because the rest of the Western States 
had an understanding, and my recollection is that it was in- 
duced—at least it was not discouraged—by the gentleman from 


| Arizona [Mr. Haypen], that when Arizona got that very large 


allowance of water, Arizona would come in and be a party 
to the working out of a big system in respect to the use of 
the waters of the Colorado River, which would cover all of 
the States. They got the matter through by unanimous con- 
sent in this House and got their dam built; and then, although 


the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] acted as he always 


does, in the utmost good faith, a lot of his folks down there 


| could not see it in that way. They could not see why Arizona 
should join in the ratification of the compact, and they are 


| the devil. 


laughing quite a good deal at Colorado and Utah and Wyo- 
ming and the upper States. What they say now is that they 
have got what they wanted, and that they have got it without 
giving any consideration, and that the upper States can go to 
Now, we did not ask to amend the bill by applying 
such a limitation to the San Carlos reclamation project, be- 
cause we did not want to work a hardship on the Indians who 
have lands under it, And the upper States wanted to be gen- 


| erous, even if some of their neighbors were not; but the time 


is coming when, if such compulsion as Congress applies in 
other portions of this bill is to be applied at all, we shall ask 
that it be applied to make our great neighboring State of Ari- 
zona see things in a light a little more consistent with the 
conduct of a good neighbor. My remarks are not directed to 
my colleague from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], because I know his 
attitude in regard to the pact. I know that he has been dili- 
gent in his efforts to promote a just and equitable settlement 
of that problem, and I believe that his constituents will yet 
be brought to see that problem in the sane and reasonable way 
in which he sees it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, the gentleman would fully 
agree with us that, before we expend $400,000 on a road, we 
ought to know that it is our road—referring to the matter 
under consideration. 

Mr. VAILE. Oh, entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Education in Alaska: To enable the Secretary of the Interior, in 
his discretion and under his direction, to provide for the education and 
support of the Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, and other natives of Alaska, 
including necessary traveling expenses of pupils to and from industrial 
boarding schools in Alaska; erection, repair, and rental of school build- 
ings; textbooks and industrial apparatus; pay and necessary traveling 
expenses of superintendents, teachers, physicians, and other employees; 
repair, equipment, maintenance, and operation of United States ship 
Bozer; and all other necessary miscellaneous expenses which are not 
included under the above special heads, including $245,500 for salaries 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, $14,000 for traveling ex- 
penses, $118,100 for equipment, supplies, fuel, and light, $13,000 for 
repairs of buildings, $47,000 for erection of buildings, including neces- 
sary expenses incident to the acceptance by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of donations of sites for school buildings at Juneau and Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, $35,000 for freight, including operation of United States 
ship Borer, $4,000 for equipment and repairs to United States ship 
Bower, $2,400 for rentals, and $1,000 for telephone and telegraph; 
total, $480,000, to be immediately available: Provided, That not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the amounts appropriated for the various items 
in this paragraph shall be available interchangeably for expenditures 
on the objects included in this paragraph, but no more than 10 per 
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cent shall be added to any one item of appropriation except in cases 
of extraordinary emergency and then only upon the written order of 
the Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, That of said sum not 
exceeding $7,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia: Provided further, That all expenditures of money appro- 
priated herein for school purposes in Alaska for schools other than 
those for the education of white children under the jurisdiction of the 
governor thereof shall be under the supervision and direction of the 
Commissioner of Education and in conformity with such conditions, 
rules, and regulations as to conduct and methods of instruction and 
expenditures of money as may from time to time be recommended by 
him and approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question. I am somewhat confused as to the meaning 


` of two phrases here. One is on page 100, and reads 


including $245,500 for salaries in the District of Columbia and else- 
where. 


Then on page 101, line 15, we find the language: 


Provided further, That of such sum not exceeding $7,000 may be 
expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


It would seem to me that the first clause would indicate that 
any part of the $245,500 can be expended within the District, 
and the latter clause that only $7,000 can be expended here. I 
think the $480,000 item alone is a very large one, and if half 
of it ean be expended for salaries in the District of Columbia, 
we ought to have that information. If it is only $7,000, then 
there is a different situation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad indeed that 
on one matter pertaining to Alaska the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts and the rest of us can agree entirely. There is no 
doubt but that $245,500 is the limit that can be expended for 
salaries in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and that 
of that $245,500, $7,000 is the limit that may be expended 
within the District. That is the intention of the committee, 
and I think we have made it clear. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am glad to have the explanation of 
the gentleman and withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Alaska Railroad: For every expenditure requisite for and 
incident to the authorized work of the Alaska Railroad, including 
maintenance, operation, and improvements of railroads in Alaska; 
maintenance and operation of river steamers and other boats on the 
Yukon River and its tributaries in Alaska; stores for resale; payment 
of claims for losses and damages arising from operations; payment of 
amounts due connecting lines under traffic agreements; payment of 
compensation and expenses as authorized by section 42 of the injury 
compensation act, approved September 7, 1916, to be reimbursed as 
therein provided, $1,700,000, in addition to all amounts received by the 
Alaska Railroad during the fiscal year 1927, to continue available 
until expended: Provided, That not to exceed $6,200 of this fund shall 
be available for personal services in the District of Columbia during 
the fiscal year 1927: Provided further, That $500,000 of such funds 
shall be avaliable only for such capital expenditures as are chargeable 
to capital account under accounting regulations prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which amount shall be available 
immediately. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Treapway: Page 105, line 11, after the word 
provided“ strike out “ $1,700,000” and insert “ $1,200,000"; also, 
strike out after “1927" in line 16, page 105, the rest of the para- 
graph. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, this is not one of those 
meek appropriations that the chairman referred to the other 
day. This is a very large appropriation, $1,700,000, and I ask 
the careful consideration of the House in connection with this 
item. I realize that the Government wasted $60,000,000 in 
coustructing the Alaskan Railroad. We have talked that here 
before, and it is generally accepted, I think, that it was a very 
serious blunder upon the part of the Government to have ap- 
propriated that money or to have constructed that road. Hav- 
ing spent $60,000,000, I realize that there must be an appro- 
priation annually for a deficiency sure to arise. The time will 
never come when the Alaskan Railroad can be self-supporting. 
There is here an item of $1,200,000 for that deficiency. I am 
not asking to remove that item from the bill, but I do say that 
we ought not to continue putting good money after bad, and 
increasing the capital expenditure. You are asked in this 
item now for $500,000 more for capital construction. I main- 
tain that we ought to get to the bottom of this Alaskan ques- 
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tion before capital construction is continued along the line of 
the Alaskan Railroad. I say frankly to the House that I have 
not expected that any of the amendments that I have offered 
cutting down Alaskan appropriations, as recommended by the 
Committee on Appropriations, would be adopted. 

I realize we have got to go to the bottom of Alaska legisla- 
tion before anything can be accomplished to improve conditions 
there, but I do say that we have no right to take from the 
pockets of Uncle Sam $500,000 for additional capital construc- 
tion on that line of road. I know what it means. Every man 
up there who has got an acre of coal land or any other kind 
of land wants you to build a line of road to that field. Now, 
that is not good business; that is not good judgment; that is 
not a good way to expend our taxpayers’ money. I maintain, 
Mr. Chairman, we ought to sift this Alaska problem to the bot- 
tom before we continue capital construction on the line of the 
Alaskan Railroad, and therefore I think that the amendment I 
am offering should be adopted by the committee at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would the gentleman be 
quite willing to work for legislation that would let capitalists 
build their own railroads? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I certainly would. 
en JOHNSON of Washington. But how can it be done 

Mr. TREADWAY. I know that no capitalists are going to 
build a road, because there are no demands for it. I maintain, 
and Mr. TAYLOR, of the committee, agrees fully with the posi- 
tion which I take, that it was a waste of money ever to haye 
built there and that the Pennsylvania or the officials of any 
other well-managed railroad never would have built the 
Alaska Railroad. But it has been done. The gentleman knows 
this line of 500 miles runs through the wilderness between two 
towns—one of 2,000 inhabitants and the other about the 
same, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is exactly what was 
a when the Union Pacific Railroad was built with Federal 
aid. 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is no more comparison between 
the Alaskan situation than the comparison which some gentle- 
man the other day undertook to bring up of the Panama 
Canal—no comparison whatsoever. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. I take it this is a real amendment? 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is a real amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON, On which we will be called upon to vote? 

Mr. TREADWAY. And I would like to see the gentleman 
vote and vote right. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman is not going to with- 
draw it? - 

Mr. TREADWAY. I was following the example of the 
gentleman from Texas in withdrawing one or two. He is a 
leader of the House, acknowledges it himself, and when he 
offers an amendment and withdraws it some of the rest of us 
only follow suit. This is an amendment to which I think the 
committee can give real consideration, whether it is worth 
while to continue this extravagant expenditure on the line 
of the Alaska Railroad, of which $500,000 is for capital con- 
struction. I am opposed to it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] that this is a matter 
that deserves the serious consideration of the committee. I 
disagree with him in his statement that it is an extravagant 
expenditure that is proposed. The general manager of the 
Alaska Railroad, Mr. Noel W. Smith, is an experienced rail- 
road man. He has not only won the confidence of our com- 
mittee as to his business judgment and his judgment in mat- 
ters pertaining to railroad operations, but I understand he 
has won the confidence of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
in an equal degree. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Absolutely; he is one of the most prac- 
tical railroad men I have ever heard of. 

Mr. CRAMTON. So far we are in agreement. I think 
we can go further in agreement than that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I hope so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The question as to whether the Alaskan 
Railroad ought to have been built is not before our committee. 
It is there as a running concern, and the gentleman approves 
of the appropriation of $1,200,000 to meet the deficit in opera- 
tion and maintenance, but objects to the $500,000, so there is 
a place we for the moment disagree, but I am in hopes after 
I have finished we may be in agreement and that the gentleman 
will, notwithstanding the appeal of the gentleman from Texas, 
withdraw his amendment. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. I am only in accord with the gentleman 
£0 far as the $1,200,000 is concerned in considering it is tem- 
porary only. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And as a necessity which has to be met. 

Mr. TREADWAY. For the time being, but I am not in 
favor of the $500,000 for capital construction of the Alaskan 
Railway. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. But the necessity of the case means that 
until Congress takes some different action the Appropriations 
Committee must report the items deemed necessary to keep 
it in running order. 

Now, the gentleman is in this error; He has not understood 
what that $500,000 is for. He visions the building of exten- 
sions here and there all over that territory. That is not the 
purpose of it at all. This item is just what, it has seemed 
to me, business men such as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
would approve. Mr, Smith, the general manager, explained 
the item in this way: This is a part of an item of several 
million dollars of expenditure entered upon a year ago, not 
for extensions of the system but for certain betterments. This 
$500,000 is to be used for bridges, trestles, culverts. the widen- 
ing of fills, riprap and bank protection, fuel and water sta- 
tions, replacements, roadway tools, telegraph and telephone 
lines, additional tracks, buildings, and miscellaneous—a total 
of $500,000. Each of these items is explained here. Lack of 
time prevents the reading of all of it; but Mr. Smith, whose 
judgment was approved by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Treapway] and myself, says: 

There are many instances where bridge renewals are absolutely es- 
sential to the safe operation of the railroad and if made will reflect 
a saving in future maintenance and operation cost. The principal 
reasons for these bridge renewals are to prevent danger of loss of 
lite and property due to fire and also high waters in the spring or 
fall. Under existing circumstances the driftwood brought down by 
swollen streams accumulates against the piling and, as has frequently 
happened in the past, the water is dammed to such an extent that the 
bridges have been materially damaged and in some instances washed 
away. If steel spans or plate girders are substituted, sufficient clear- 
ance will be given to allow proper passage of the driftwood, Atten- 
tion is further called to the fact that in many instances the wooden 
piers and abutments are constructed of native spruce timber. This 
timber is subject to rapid deterioration, presenting not only a heavy 
expense for annual maintenance but a risk to safe operation, In the 
removal of the driftwood to prevent destruction of bridges during 
periods of high water a dangerous and costly operation is necessary 
and necessitates the dispatching of man and cranes to the bridges, 
There have been times when it has been necessary to call a crew from 
some other work at a distant point to take care of the emergency. 
An estimated saying of 8.86 per cent can be made on this investment 
in future maintenance and operation costs, 


He points out that in many instances the wooden piers and 
abutments are of native spruce timber and subject to deteriora- 
tion. You will observe that his estimate of the saving that can 
be made, 8.36 per cent, is as exact as any Massachusetts busi- 
ness man would want it to be. Then he concludes as fol- 
lows—— A 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is recommended by the able business 
man at the head of the operation of the railroad: 


As has been pointed out before, this railroad can not be economieally 
operated unless appropriations are made to be applied to capital ac- 
count, which will result in reducing maintenance and operating cost in 
future years. To continue operating the road, making replacements in 
kind, and not installing betterments necessary will result in a very high 
maintenance cost and in the final analysis result in much larger ex- 
penditures for upkeep. It is the desire of the management to maintain 
and operate this property on an economical basis, and the only logical 
method appears to be through installation of betterments and improve- 
ments, which will reflect a reduction in maintenance and operating 
costs. 


The proviso that is put in is for the purpose of segregating 
this $500,000 so as to make it apply to that particular class of 
replacements, 

I hope the amendment will not prevail, I hope the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts will withdraw it, understanding that 
it is not for the extension of the line, but for these necessary 
improvements and replacements, 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
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Mr. WINTER. Mr, Chairman, I desire to speak on the 
amendment, 

9 CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
n 

Mr. WINTER. For the first time in several days, Mr. 
Chairman, I find myself in accord with the committee. The 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson] called the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAY] to 
the character of the country through which the Pacific rail- 
roads were constructed. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
Says that the comparison is not valid and that the two areas, 
Alaska and western United States, are not comparable. I 
want to remark that a very able man from Massachusetts 
a real statesman, by the way [laughter]—on the 23d day of 
March, 1848, told the people of the United States from the 
floor of the United States Senate that the entire country con- 
templated to be received from Mexico as indemnity or pur- 
chased as territory for new States, after the Mexican War, in- 
cluding California, golden California, and all of New Mexico, 
out of which were afterwards carved wonderful Arizona, Utah, 
and Nevada, and parts of marvelous Wyoming and Colorado— 
that that entire area was not worth one dollar; that it was a 
barren waste, a desert inhabited only by Indians and wiid 
beasts; that there was nothing there but shifting sands, alkali, 
and blizzards, that it would not sustain any more people than 
were there at that time under any system of cultivation the 
American race would ever submit to; that it was an affront to 
reason that this was indemnity. It was not worth a dollar, 
That was the language of Daniel Webster on the floor of the 
Senate on March 23, 1848, 

I submit that the views of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts at that time regarding the West were no more 
mistaken than are the views regarding Alaska of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Webster's ignorance 
of conditions in the remote West at that time was excusable. 
He had never been there. In those days there were no geologi- 
cal reports on the conditions in that country. He had merely 
to guess, But there are Members of Congress who visited 
Alaska last summer who tell the President of the United States 
that there is no opportunity for agricultural and mineral de 
velopment along the line of this railroad in Alaska for the 
reason that it is all of volcanic origin and formation. 

The gentleman who gave the President this misinformation 
was not from Massachusetts. We have to-day the geological 
survey from which he could find out the authentic facts in 
a matter of that kind. The fact is that there is not an acre of 
volcanic formation within a hundred and thirty miles of the 
course of that railroad. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
perfectly willing to aid private enterprise in the construction 
of Alaska railroads, and presumably in handling this railroad. 
I am naturally curious to know how he would do it. Would 
it be by direct subsidy from the Government? I do not think 
so. I do not think Congress would consider a proposition of 
that kind for a moment. Would it be by a land grant? If 
you undertake to submit a measure to this Congress providing 
a grant of land to a railroad in this day and generation you 
will immediately see how far you will get with it. When you 
propose to give the lands there, including coal lands, to private 
interests, you will have a controversy arising all over the 
United States, and nothing will be done along that line. There 
are Government utilities which by reason of the operation of 
economic laws have to be operated by Government. 

They can not be operated by private individuals. You may 
take the case of the Canadian Northern Railroad. It is very 
evident that that road could not be successfully operated by 
individuals, so the Canadian Government takes it over and 
operates it, and the operating deficit is borne by the entire 
Government of the Dominion of Canada. 

I want to direct attention to another great public utility in 
private hands that has not been successful, and for many 
years Members of Congress have been praying that the Na- 
tional Government would take it over and maintain it. I refer 
to the Cape Cod Canal. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Before the gentleman leaves the Alaska 
Railroad and gets back to Massachusetts will he yield for a 
question? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND, Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does the gentleman think he can visual- 
ize the line of the Alaska Railroad as ever being of any great 
use in the way of serving the public or in reaching various de- 
velopments there? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, Mr. Chairman, that was Mr. 
Webster’s opinion in 1850 when he was discussing the Pacific 
coast, 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Let us not talk about that but the 
Alaska Railroad. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, The same conditions obtain to-day that 
obtained in Mr. Webster's day. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Not in the slightest degree. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. With regard to population. It is to 
be presumed there will be a large population on the line of 
that railroad and there is every reason to believe there will be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is it not quite possible 
that the Alaska Railroad is worth while being maintained 
liberally by the United States Government as a warning 
against Government ownership of railroads? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will agree with the gentleman about 


that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The same thing might apply with 
reference to the Cape Cod Canal. That might apply as a 
warning against the Government operating a public utility. 
Now, I have not the slightest question in the world that if 
the stockholders of the Cape Cod Canal could be guaranteed 
sufficient in tolls to maintain the canal and pay interest on 
their stockholdings there would be no desire on the part of 
those people or the Members from Massachusetts to have that 
project taken over by the Government. But the proposition 
is that it is a great utility and one that can be made an eyen 
greater public utility if its operating expenses are carried by 
the Federal Government, and the amount required to do that 
would be infinitesimal because it would be borne by each indi- 
yidual taxpayer of the United States, which is the theory of 
Government ownership of public utilities, such as those I am 
speaking of, that it is for the benefit of the whole people. Sv, 
as I say, there are conditions which arise whereby it is the bet- 
ter part of wisdom and better business for the Government to 
operate the utilities than for a private individual to do so. 
I presume that is the reason why the gentleman would say 
that the Federal Government should take over, maintain, and 
operate the Cape Cod Canal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alaska 
has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in spite of the very per- 
suasive argument of the gentleman from Michigan, asking for 
the withdrawal of the amendment I have proposed, I can not 
yield to that solicitation on his part. I think it would be very 
advisable to have a vote on this amendment, not with the view 
of its adoption but with the idea in mind that we have accom- 
plished something. We have directed attention to the need of 
a reorganization in Alaska, This is the last item; it is the 
largest Alaskan item and it is the one wherein the House can 
well express its views as to the needs of a general reorgani- 
zation of the whole government of Alaska, and that has been 
my purpose throughout this debate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman think that even if this 
House thought there ought to be a general reorganization of 
the Government in Alaska that that should be a basis for 
crippling the operation of this railroad? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, as I say, it is the largest item, and 
it is one wherein we can better call attention to the mismanage- 
ment up there, perhaps, than any other item. The items relat- 
ing to Alaska are scattered throughout various appropriation 
bills, and unless attention is called to them as they come along 
there is no opportunity to accomplish anything in the way of 
reorganization. It seems to be universally agreed in the House 
that the organization having to do with the management of 
Alaska should be changed in some way. It is to center atten- 
tion upon the situation that I have brought up these various 
amendments. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And, if the gentleman will yield further, it 
is one item wherein the gentleman frankly admits the manage- 
ment is 100 per cent perfect. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The management of the Alaskan Rail- 
road, as I have said several times on the floor, is in most ex- 
cellent hands, but that does not take away the fact that the 
Alaskan Railroad is a burden on the taxpayers of the country 
and one that we ought not to continue. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I take back what I said about the gen- 
tleman not standing hitched. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then next time I suggest that the gen- 
tleman stick by his own amendments, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was rejected. : 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Governor, $10,000; secretary, $5,400; in all, $15,400. 

For contingent expenses, to be expended by the goyernor, for sta- 
tionery, postage, and incidentals, $1,000; private secretary to the gov- 
ernor, $3,000; for traveling expenses of the governor while absent 
from the capital on official business, $500; in all, $4,500. 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes out of order. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I trust my remarks 
will not be misconstrued as a criticism of the Department of 
Agriculture, because they have always cooperated with me. I 
realize that a public official should go rather slowly before 
criticizing any department, and during my 11 years of service 
I haye never criticized the departments, because, as I stated, 
I have received their hearty cooperation. 

A few months ago the Department of Agriculture estimated 
the citrus crop of the State of Florida at 19,000,000 boxes. I 
wired the Department of Agriculture stating that, in my opin- 
ion, the crop would not exceed 15,000,000 boxes, and that it 
was a poor guess at the outside and no living man could guess 
what the citrus crop of Florida would be. The Department of 
Agriculture had a reinvestigation made and issued another 
statement to the effect that there would be 17,000,000 boxes of 
oranges, or a drop of 2,000,000 boxes. In the meantime the 
price of oranges had dropped 75 cents a box, because of the 
supposed large crop. About a month afterwards we had the 
October storm, and it is estimated, according to information I 
have just received from the Florida Citrus Exchange, that over 
300,000 boxes of oranges dropped, and that the crop will not 
exceed 14,500,000 boxes. 

Unless this is corrected it will mean a loss of over $2,000,000 
to the citrus growers of the State of Florida. The Department 
of Agriculture is supposed to-day to send to Florida a repre- 
sentative to make another investigation and make another re- 
port, but long before that report can be published the producer, 
as is usually the case, will have lost his $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

The apple growers, the corn growers, and the wheat growers 
of the country can realize and appreciate what this means to 
the producer. Those who understand the citrus industry know 
it is impossible for any living man to guess what a crop will 
be. Going through groves of thousands of acres and hundreds 
of thousands of trees, with oranges of different sizes, different 
numbers of oranges on the trees, each orange that is pierced by 
a thorn dropping off, you can not come within 4,000,000 boxes 
of a proper estimate. If the Department of Agriculture had 
estimated the crop at 15,000,000 boxes as per my first request, 
they would have saved the citrus growers of the State of 
Florida more than $2,500,000. 

I sincerely trust in the future the money of the people will 
not be uselessly spent in making these idle estimates and 
guesses at what nature will do and what the crop will pro- 
duce. I sincerely trust the Department of Agriculture will wire 
the agent they sent to Florida and request and demand of him 
that within the next three days he wire to the country the exact 
condition of the crops and assure them that there will not be 
19,000,000 boxes as per their first guess, not 17,000,000 boxes as 
per their second guess, but 14,500,000 boxes or less. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I understood the gentleman to say 
it was humanly impossible to estimate the crop anyway. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. No living man can guess. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Then why does the gentleman want 
them to guess? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I do not want them to guess. If I 
had my way, I would not send a single man out. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I simply want to use a minute or so to 
say that when a bureau or department needs defending I 
belleve in defending it. 

When the Department of Agriculture made an estimate on 
the cotton crop some time ago it was “cussed” from one side 
of the cotton region of the United States to the other for over- 
estimating the crop, and the Department of Agriculture was 
accused of robbing our cotton farmers out of millions of dol- 
lars. Time has passed and a more accurate check up of cotton 
production has been made, and it has turned out that the esti- 
mate made by the Department of Agriculture, instead of being 
an overestimate, was an underestimate, and much of the early 
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cotton that was gathered and sold by the farmers, as they must | end of each month, all or part of the estimated or actual cost of such 


nearly always do—they must sell it almost always as soon as 
they gather it—was sold at an increased price and they got the 
benefit of the underestimate made by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I haye been wondering why these criticizers 
all over the country, who cussed out the department because 
they thought it had caused a loss to the farmers, have not come 
in and apologized to the department for their hasty criticism. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield, although I am through with my 
statement. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. As far as Florida is concerned, we 
do not ask them to underestimate the crops. We do not want 
to gain by it, but we do not want to lose by an overestimate, 
and I am not criticizing the department. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was not criticizing our distinguished 
friend from Florida in the remarks I made, but I want to say 
to the people over the country that an estimate is, after all, an 
estimate. It can not be correctly given. The farmers ask for 
these estimates. The Department of Agriculture attempts to 
benefit the farmer by giving them out, and when they think 
the estimate is wrong they ought to wait to determine whether 
or not the Department of Agriculture has been in error before 
they begin to cuss out a great department which is really the 
one department of Government that seeks to benefit the pro- 
ducers of the country. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield, although I am through. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I am wondering if we are going to request 
current reports or post-mortem reports. We have got to have 
some report. A delegation from Iowa is going to come here 
within a short time, and I think rightfully so, and ask for cur- 
rent reports on corn and other farm products, and we have either 
got to accept that or we have got to accept post-mortem reports, 
and I would like the gentleman to state which is best. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the current reports are best, and I 
think it is best to give them as the Department of Agriculture 
finds the facts to exist. If their agents make mistakes, the 
people over the country must take into consideration that the 
estimates, after all, are estimates and not facts stated as to 
actual production. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Legislative expenses: For furniture, light, telephone, stationery, 
record casings and files, printing and binding, including printing, pub- 
lications, and binding of the session laws and the house and senate 
journals, indexing records, postage, ice, water, clerk hire, mileage of 
members, and incidentals, pay of chaplain, clerk, sergeant at arms, 
stenographers, typewriters, janitors, and messengers, $30,000: Pro- 
vided, That the members of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
shall not draw their compensation of $200 or any mileage for an extra 
session, held in compliance with section 54 of an act to provide a gov- 
ernment for the Territory of Hawalli, approved April 30, 1900. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


For support, clothing, and treatment in St. Elizabeths Hospital 
for the Insane from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, in- 
mates of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, persons 
charged with or convicted of crimes against the United States who are 
Insane, all persons who have become insane since their entry into the 
military and naval service of the United States, civilians in the quar- 
termaster's service of the Army, persons transferred from the Canal 
Zone who have been admitted to the hospital and who are indigent, 
and beneficiaries of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, including not 
exceeding $27,000 for the purchase, exchange, maintenance, repair, 
and operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles for the 
use of the superintendent, purchasing agent, and general hospital busi- 
ness, $804,000, including maintenance and operation of necessary facili- 
tles for feeding employees and others (at not less than cost), and the 
proceeds therefrom shall reimburse the appropriation for the institu- 
tion; and not exceeding $1,500 of this sum may be expended in the 
removal of patients to their friends, not exceeding $1,500 in the pur- 
chase of such books, periodicals, and newspapers, for which payments 
may be made in advance, as may be required for the purposes of the 
hospital and for the medical library, and not exceeding $1,500 for 
actual and necessary expenses incurred in the apprehension and return 
to the hospital of escaped patients: Provided, That so much of this 
sum as may be required shall be available for all necessary expenses 
in ascertaining the residence of inmates who are not or who cease to 
be properly chargeable to Federal maintenance in the institution and 
in returning them to such places of residence: Provided further, That 
during the fiscal year 1927 the District of Columbia, or any branch 
of the Government requiring St. Elizabeths Hospital to care for 
patients for which they are responsible, shall pay by check to the su- 
perintendent, upon his written request, either in advance or at the 


maintenance, as the case may be, and bills rendered by the superin- 
tendent of St. Elkzabeths Hospital in accordance herewith shall not 
be subject to audit or certification in advance of payment; proper 
adjustments on the basis of the actual cost of the c-re of patients paid 
for in advance shall be made monthly or quarterly, as may be agreed 
upon between the superintendeng of St. Elizabeths Hospital and the 
District of Columbia government, department, or establishments con- 
cerned, All sums paid to the superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital for the care of patients that he is authorized by law to receive 
shall be deposited to the credit on the books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the appropriation made for the care and maintenance of the 
patients at St. Elizabeths Hospital for the year in which the support, 
clothing, and treatment is provided, and be subject to requisition by 
the disbursing agent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, upon the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: On page 107, line 17, after the 
word “ patient,” add a colon and the following proviso, to wit: “ Pro- 
vided, That no part of the money appropriated by this paragraph shall 
be used to pay the salary of any Government official who shall enter 
into an agreement with criminals to testify in their behalf in considera- 
tion of which such criminals agree to pay substantial remuneration.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is evidently legislation. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard a 
moment on that. I think the Chairman is reaching an unwise 
conclusion hurriedly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is open to conviction, but would 
be glad if the gentleman from Texas would be brief. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the Chair will notice the manner in which 
the amendment is drawn, it is clearly a limitation. The amend- 
ment will stand the test as a limitation under the rulings of 
practically every Chairman who has occupied that seat during 
the nine years I have been here. I have drawn it strictly in 
accord with such rulings on limitations. It merely provides 
that no part of this money shall be used for a certain purpose 
and it mentions the purpose for which it shall not be used. It 
is clearly a limitation. 

I called the Chair's attention to a ruling made by former 
Speaker Clark—and there never has been a better parliamen- 
tarian—wherein he said that if Congress wants in a Dill of 
this character to make a limitation to pay the salary only to a 
red-headed person it has the right to do it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That would be a limitation on the spending 
of the money. What the gentleman proposes is not a limita- 
tion on spending the money—the gentleman expects the money 
to be spent, expects them to have a superintendent—the limita- 
tion is not on spending the money, but it is on the discretion of 
the official. 

Mr. BLANTON. O Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
ruling on the Hull amendment. That amendment provided 
that money appropriated in the naval bill and in the Army Dill 
should be expended only in a certain way, to the men who per- 
formed certain kind of services, and conld not be paid to any 
official who used a stop watch or who supervised men. It took 
all discretion away from certain officials. Yet many Chair- 
men occupying the position which the gentleman from Ohio 
now occupies held that that was in order as a limitation. And 
when the gentleman from Connecticut held that it was not in 
order appeal to the House was made against his decision, and 
the House on appeal held that it was in order as a limitation. 
We hare the right to restrict the money that is spent in a bill 
to a certain character of employees. I am providing in this 
amendment that no Government official shall testify in court 
for a criminal under contract whereby they shall pay him 
money for so doing. I say that is a proper limitation. The 
precedents are complete; they are full, and the gentleman from 
Michigan is mistaken in making the point of order. If he is 
in favor of Government officials selling their testimony to crimi- 
nals who ought to be hung, selling their testimony for $250 a 
day, let him vote this amendment down, but, for God's sake, 
let Congress stop that pernicious practice. I do not believe in 
it, and I do not believe there is a Member in the House who 
believes in it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the effect of the amendment 
is not to lessen the expenditure of the money. The gentleman 
knows that the institution can not be run without the super- 
intendent, who must be paid, but he proposes that the money 
shall not be paid if the superintendent does certain things. 
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I do not know what the law ts; but if the superintendent has 
not the authority to do these things now, the amendment is a 
futility. If he has the authority now to do these things, then 
the effect of the amendment is to legislate and put new restric- 
tions upon that official. In other words, in so far as the 
amendment can have any effect it would not be to bring about 
a less expenditure of money but a limitation on the discretion 
of the official, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, may I make an, observa- 
tion? Mr. Chairman, it has been held—and the precedents are 
full of cases—that words like until,“ “unless,” however,“ 
and like qualifying words, import legislation rather than limi- 
tation. The purpose of this amendment is to prescribe a course 
of conduct on the part of an official. If you can prescribe one 
course of conduct, you can prescribe another. If you can say 
that the salary shall not be paid an official who does so and so, 
then you can say that it shall not be paid if he does something 
else and something else, and so on ad infinitum. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the same argument that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois made when they offered the amendment 
to the Army bill to prevent any enlistment under 18 years of 
age, and yet the Chair held it in order. The gentleman's argu- 
ment was made then against that amendment, and the Chair 
overruled it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will distinguish that case from this 
one clearly. That was not a course of conduct prescribed for 
the official; that did create a class to which the limitation ap- 
plied. I will say to the gentleman that I was opposed to the 
legislation and sought to reach it by a parliamentary point of 
order. This is altogether a different situation. It is very easy 
to prescribe and very easy to control the action of officials in 
regard to enlistment of men under 21 or 18 years of age, but 
when you say that officials must follow a certain course of 
conduct in the discharge of their duties you are no longer mak- 
ing a limitation, but legislation under the guise of a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are several decisions on this sub- 
ject—one the so-called stop-watch case, which I understand was 
decided by vote in Committee of the Whole to be in order.’ The 
Chair thinks, however, in this case that it is a limitation upon 
what the official may do, and, as argued by the gentleman from 
Michigan, if he has the right under existing law to accept such 
employment, fo forbid such employment is a modification law, 
and therefore the Chnir sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to call attention to the principle that was 
involved in my amendment which a point of order prevented 
the House from registering a vote upon. I sought to stop 
Dr. William A. White, Superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, a Government institution, from selling his testimony to 
criminals for huge sums of money. I received the following 
from the Secretary of the Interior: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, November 2, 1923. 
Hon. THomas L, BLANTON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr, BLANTON: Your letter of October 30, 1925, has been 
recelyed requesting certain information in relation to Dr. William A. 
White, Superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

In response thereto your questions will be answered in the order in 
which presented, to wit: 

1. How long has Doctor White been connected with St. Elizabeths? 

Since October 1, 1903; 22 years. 

2. How long has he been superintendent of same? 

The same length of time. 

3. What salary does he now receive as superintendent? 

Seyen thousand five hundred dollars, 

4. Besides his salary what emoluments does he receive? 

Under the readjustment of compensation of officers and employees, 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, under the sundry civil act of July 19, 1919, 
Doctor White Is allowed board, lodging, laundry, medical attention for 
self and family. Section 4839 of Revised Statutes requires the superin- 
tendent to live on the premises, 

5. Is he furnished (a) his residence; (b) furnishings; 
servants; (d) his lights, heat, gas, and water? 

Yes to all. 

6. Is he allowed a specific traveling allowance; if so, what? He is 
entitled to the same allowances for travel as any other employee of the 
Interior Department, being governed by the travel regulations issued 
September 80, 1914, and amendments thereto; allowance is actual 
expenses not to exceed $5 per day, or $4 per day in lieu of sub- 
sistence. 

7. How many assistant superintendents has he and their salaries? 
He has two assistants; one medical assistant, at $5,400, and oue 
administrative assistant, at $5,200. 


(c) any 
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8. Does his employment contemplate that he shall give his entire 
time to the Government, or is he allowed to practice at will when he 
pleases? Under section 4839, Revised Statutes of the United States 
he Is required to devote his whole time to the welfare of the insti- 
tution, 

9. What leave is he allowed each year? The same as any other 
public officer holding a similar position in the Government. Under 
departmental practice the superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital 
must secure the approval of the department for periods of absence 
from Washington. He is actually on duty during the regular office 
hours of the institution and is on call every hour of the 24. 

Very truly yours, 
Heneat WORK. 


You will note, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, that Secretary 
Work says that the law requires Dr. William A. White to 
devote his whole time to the welfare of the institution. 

And you will note that Secretary Work says that besides the 
salary of $7,500 that the Government pays to Dr. William A. 
White, that the Government also furnishes him, for himself 
and family, his residence, his furniture, his food, his servants, 
his lights, his heat, his gas, his water, his laundry, and medical 
attention, free of cost to him, for himself and family. He re- 
ceives much more from the Government than does any Con- 
gressman in this House, or any Senator in the other end of 
the Capitol. But he does not comply with the law, for he does 
not devote all of his time to the welfare of the institution, 
as Secretary Work says the law requires him to do. 

And note from Secretary Work’s statement that Doctor 
White is allowed traveling expenses not to exceed $5 per day, 
or $4 per day in lien of subsistence. But that means trayel- 
ing in the interest and for the welfare of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. It does not contemplate that he shall take trips 
to Chicago for the welfare of criminals. 

When the noted lawyer for bad criminals, Clarence Darrow, 
was hired by millionaire fathers to keep the two high-browed 
murderers, Leopold and Loeb, from a just hanging at the 
gallows, he hired our Government official, Doctor White, at 
$250 per day to come to Chicago and testify his clients into 
a life sentence. I quote from the official records of said case 
the following answers Doctor White made to questions pro- 
pounded to him by Prosecuting Attorney Crowe, to wit: 

Question. Doctor, when is the first time you came to Chicago in 
this case? 

Answer. The Ist of July is my recollection of the date. 

Question, And how long a time did you remain in Chicago on that 
particular business? 

Answer, I think it was about 10 days. z 

Question, You returned to Washington about the 10th of J uly? 

Answer, I went to New York. 

Question. Well, you left Chicago? 

Answer. I left Chicago; yes. 

Question. How much, if anything, bave you been paid for that 
particular visit? 

Answer, I have been paid at a per diem rate of $250 a day. 

Question. Do you expect any more? 

Answer. At the same rate. 

Question. So for every day you have put in this case you expect 
$250 a day? 

Answer. Yes, 


Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if Dr. William A. White 
had been testifying, cven for the Government, to uphold law 
and order and to protect society from educated murderers, he 
would not have had the right to leaye his work in Washington 
and go to Chicago and spend a week or 10 days on this occa- 
sion and another week or 10 days on that occasion, and then 
go to New York for another trip, because his employment re- 
quired his attention here, devoted to the interest of St. Bliza- 
beths Hospital. God knows that there is enough important 
work for him to do out there. He had no right to thus sell 
his services to criminal interests for $250 per day. 

Now, note that Dr. William A. White testified on the stand 
that for his first trip to Chicago he was paid $250 per day for 
10 days, which, by the way, netted him the snug little sum of 
$2,500, and then he went on to New York. And then when he 
went back to Chicago to attend this famous trial of Leopold and 
Loeb he said that he was to get $250 more for each day he put 
in, and that, of course, meant each day away from Washington, 
But he does not say how much it all netted him. 

8 October 20, 1925, I wrote to Doctor White and asked 
him to— 


please advise me exactly the sum you recelved for the first trip to 
Chicago and New York, and the sum you received for the trip to 
Chicago while attending the trial, and if you made other trips the 
exact sum you received for same, 
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And I asked him to give me a statement of the various trials 
in which he had testified for money and the amounts he re- 
ceived for each case. 

On October 21, 1925, he sent me a very evasive reply, in 
which he said: 


In the first place, I can not answer your questions in detail. My 
outside activities are so few that I am not justified in maintaining a 
set of books, and I therefore keep only a memorandum of them, which, 
after it has served its usefulness, I destroy. 


He admitted, however, that in Chicago he was paid for as 
much as two weeks, and he says: 


Of course, I feel, where some one wants my opinion and they have 
plenty of money to pay for it, that there is no reason why I should not 
charge for it, 


I did not receive his letter of October 21, 1925, until October 
23, 1925, and I immediately wrote to him again and requested 
that he give me a statement of the number of different cases 
in which he had testified for money, both in Washington and 
elsewhere, and the amounts of money he had received in such 
cases, respectively, and on the next day, October 24, 1925, I 
received the following reply from him, to wit: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
ST, ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, 
Washington, D. C., October 2}, 1925. 
(Address only the Superintendent, St. Elizabeths Hospital) 
Hon. THomMas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Mr. BLANTON: I have your letter of the 23d instant. I 
am very sorry that you feel as you do about my answer to your letter. 
I assure you I haye been quite frank. A detailed statement such as 
you ask is absolutely impossible for me to make. My memory does 
not serve me, and, as I told you, I have no record to which I could 
refer. If my failure to remember the details of many years of active 
work is considered sufficient ground for a congressional investigation, 
then the investigation will have to go forward. I have nothing to 
conceal or evade. I have been able, in the years of my stewardship, 
to make out of this institution what an international authority said 
only a short time ago in visiting me, the best institution of its char- 
acter he had ever seen in the world.” 

Very sincerely yours, > 
Wu. A. WHITE, 
Superintendent, 


Every lawyer in this House knows that Dr. William A. 
White can remember every important case in which he has 
ever testified wherein he received a large fee for testifying, 
and that he can remember the fee he received. He did not 
have to keep a set of books. He could have told me if he 
had wanted to tell me. And, as a Representative of the people 
in this Congress, I had the right to ask him these questions, 
for I am called upon to vote the appropriations that give to 
him his salary, and his residence, and his servants, and his 
food, and his furnishings, and his lights, and his heat, and his 
gas, and his water, and everything else he wants for himself 
and his family, given to him free by this Government; and 
when the law requires him to devote all of his time to this 
Government institution out here, I have the right to know 
whether he is doing it or not. 

And, Mr. Chairman, he had no right to sell his services to 
the defense in the Leopold and Loeb trials at $250 per day. 

Doctor Work says that he owes his time to the people. How 
does this institution get along when he is spending two weeks 
in Chicago? How does it get along without its head when he 
makes these trips to New York? How does it get along with 
its head absent if there should be a Leopold and Loeb trial in 
San Francisco and they call on him to come there at $250 a 
day? I say as one Member of this House that he should stop 
that kind of work if he expects to hold his position with this 
Government. 

The statistics show that in Chicago, just one city in the 
United States, there were 180 people murdered during 1924. 
Connected with same there were 258 persons arrested. Only 
one was hanged. They could not entirely defeat justice in 
Chicago, however, for 20 murderers committed suicide. Only 
80 were sentenced to prison. 

In New York, during 1924, 297 persons were arrested charged 
with murder. During 1923, with 112 persons tried for murder 
in New York, only 1 was convicted for first-degree murder, and 
only 11 were convicted for second-degree murder. 

The latest statistics I haye for England and Wales is for 
1922. Throughout the entire boundaries of England and Wales 
during the year 1922 there were only 100 deaths thought to be 
from foul causes, Twenty-seven persons suspected committed 
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suicide. Sixty-five others were arrested. Of these 5 were dis- 
charged, as the evidence was not sufficient to hold them. Sixty 
were tried, and 34 were sentenced to be hanged. On account of 
extenuating circumstances 4 females and 6 males had their 
death sentences commuted to life imprisonment at hard labor. 

It is sure certain adequate punishment in England that de- 
ters crime. Life is of value there. Life would be of value here 
if we would have the manhood to inflict death when death is 
deserved. We must put aside this foolish sentimentalism, 
When Leopolds and Loebs commit these studied, vicious, cruel 
murders we ought to stop their breed by hanging them by the 
neck until they are dead. Life will not be of value in the 
United States until we do wake up. 

If Dr. William A. White had not been connected with this 
Government institution, Clarence Darrow would not have given 
80 cents for his testimony. He must stop selling the Govern- 
ment of the United States for money in murder cases to let 
3 escape just punishment. And he must not secrete his 
‘acts. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that the gentleman from Michigan 
saw fit to make a point of order against my amendment, for 
I believe that if it could have come to a yote in this House 
the membership would have stopped this Government ofi- 
cial from leaving his position, to which by law he is required 
to devote all of his time, and selling himself to millionaire 
criminals, and spending two weeks in Chicago to help them 
escape the hangman’s noose, at $250 per day reward for his 
testimony. This is one time when the House should have been 
permitted to vote on this proposition. And I serve notice now 
that I am going to our two Senators at the other end of this 
Capitol and request them to put this amendment in this bill 
there, where technicalities can not keep it out, and I believe 
that they will put it in and that the Senate will pass it. 

If Congress does not stop this pernicious practice, the Ameri- 
can people are going to hold Congress responsible for it. 
They have a right to pass this amendment over in the Senate. 
We are under limitations here, but they have no limitations 
over there and they ought to do it. We ought to stop these 
avaricious alienists from testifying for big pay in court to 
keep from the gallows men who ought to be hanged. I say 
that it is my belief that these two educated criminals ought 


5 met been hanged by the neck until they were dead. [Ap- 
ause. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, I am quite sure that the 


Senators from Texas did not understand when they read the 
news of the lamentable death at the hands of those two young 
men in Chicago that it also meant their political death. I had 
not supposed that our committee was to try that case anew. 
I do not care to argue with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] as to the propriety of many practices that obtain 
in the use of expert testimony in courts. There is certainly a 
field for reform in that connection. 

The item before us has to do with St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
The gentleman's remarks are directed against its superintend- 
ent, Doctor White. I have had contact with Doctor White 
for several years, first, with the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Department of Justice when we made some investigation 
of that institution and then for five years in connection with 
this bill, and I am frank to say, and I think it is only justice 
to Doctor White that I say it, that my opinion is that Doctor 
White has all of the time that he has been in public service 
rendered a conscientious and able and effective service, which 
has been worth more than the Government has ever paid him, 
and as such he is entitled to a fair deal here in the House. I 
do not care at this time to have the trial of some of the law- 
suits in Chicago landed on this bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But as I understand the position of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] it is directed against 
the policy of a Government official who is receiving presumably 
an adequate salary for the performance of his official duties 
accepting private employment which might take him away from 
his post of duty. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The correction of that policy, if it be 
needed, is a legislative matter for which we are not responsible. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I was curious to know the gentleman’s 
attitude upon it. 

Mr. BLANTON. He has none. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


For maintenance, to be used in payment of part of the salaries of 
the officers, professors, teachers, and other regular employees of the 
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university, ice, and stationery, the balance of which shall be paid from 
-donations and other sources, of which sum not less than $2,200 shall 
be used for normal instruction, $125,000. 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the paragraph, lines 8 to 13, page 109, is. not authorized by 
law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
his point of order for a few minutes to permit me to make a 
statement with reference to the paragraph? 


Mr. HARE. I shall be glad to withhold the point of order 
for a moment. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise simply to say this: 


The point of order is valid. The paragraph has no legislative 
authority. If the gentleman insists upon his point of order, of 
course, the Chair will be obliged to sustain it. I ask the gen- 
tleman not to insist upon his point of order for this reason: 
Howard University has been supported in small part by Fed- 
eral funds for some 40 or 50 years. It has in that time devel- 
oped until they now have a regular attendance of something 
over 2,000 colored students, students who would not have an 
opportunity elsewhere to get the training they get at this uni- 
versity, especially in certain professional courses. The Gov- 
ernment does not bear the whole expense of the Institution, as 
will be realized when it is noted that this bill carries only 
$218,000 as a contribution on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the institution for this year, that institution having 
over 2,000 students. ‘ 

This item and those to follow are all on the same footing. 
and, although this has not authority of law, because of its long- 
established usage back of it your committee felt obliged to 
report the item that came to us from the Budget. If the gen- 
tleman does insist on his amendment, then that will only serve 
to emphasize the necessity of finally having legislation instead 
of only custom, if the House itself desires such appropriations 
continued. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee this: A similar point of order has been made 
every year on this item. For 40 or 50 years the Government 
has been very properly. making contributions to Howard Uni- 
versity; I would like to ask the gentleman what committee 
has charge of reporting a bill which properly authorizes it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. A point of order has not been made every 
year. Several times points of order have been made against new 
construction items proposed, but this bill does not propose any 
new construction, and on some occasions points of order have 
been made against items similar to this for maintenance and 
have, of course, always been sustained. The Committee on 
Education has jurisdiction of the question. I introduced a bill 
in the last Congress which went to that committee authorizing 
such appropriations in order to clean up this situation and 
make clear the authority. That bill was favorably reported at 
the last session by the Committee on Education only a little 
time before adjournment. I haye introduced such a bill in this 
Congress, which is before that committee. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. My recollection is last year that the 
chairman of the committee, when a point of order was made, 
said he would introduce such legislation, and I wondered 
whether it had been passed or not. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRAMTON. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If legislation is passed, then an appro- 
priation will always be in order. 

Mr, CRAMTON. That would relieve the committee greatly, 
because in view of the long-established custom 

Mr CHINDBLOM. On the other hand, it is possible in some 
other way provision may be made to care for the expenses of 
this institution, and then it would not longer be necessary to 
carry it, while if we pass legislation, then certainly appropria- 
tions will be made forever. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I personally feel there is a real Federal 
obligation in connection with that institution. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think so myself, but if we pass legis- 
lation then we perpetuate it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think such legislation ought to be passed. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I think so, too. 

Mr. Chairman, the appropriation for Howard University 
stands on a different basis from other appropriations connected 
with the Federal encouragement of education. Federal assist- 
ance has been rendered to Howard University for 40 or 50 years. 
The appropriation might well be contained in the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. While I am against the Federal 
Government taking over control of education in the States from 


State authorities, I do favor in every possible way the eu- 
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couragement of education by the Federal Government in its 
own proper sphere. 

The full proposed appropriation for Howard University is as 
follows: 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

For maintenance, to be used in payment of part of the salaries of the 
officers, professors, teachers, and other regular employees of the uni- 
versity, ice, and stationery, the balance of which shall be paid from 
donations and other sources, of which sum not less than $2,200 shall 
be used for normal instruction, $125,000; 

For tools, material, salaries of instructors, and other necessary ex- 
penses of the department of manual arts, of which amount not to ex- 
ceed $21,800 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia, $28,000; 

Medical department: For part cost needed equipment, laboratory 
supplies, apparatus, and repair of laboratories and buildings, $9,000; 

For material and apparatus for chemical, physical, biological, and 
natural-history studies and use in laboratories of the science ball, in- 
cluding cases and shelving, $5,000; 

For books, shelving, furniture, and fixtures for the libraries, $3,000 ; 

For improvement of grounds and repairs of buildings, including re- 
placement of steam line from central heating plant, $30,000; 

Fuel and light: For part payment for fuel and light, Freedmen's 
Hospital and Howard University, $18,000; 

Total, Howard University, $218,000. 


I have here a copy of the bill which was reintroduced by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, in reference to conferring 
legislative authority for appropriations for Howard University. 
This bill (H. R. 393) is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 393) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the Howard University in the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 2, 1867. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of an act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the Howard University in the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 2, 1867, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. Annual appropriations are hereby authorized to aid in the 
construction, development, improvement, and maintenance of the uni- 
versity, no part of which shall be used for religious instruction. The 
university shall at all times be open to inspection by the Bureau of 
Education and shall be inspected by the said bureau at least once each 
year. An annual report making a full exhibit of the affairs of the uni- 
versity shall be presented to Congress each year in the report of the 
Bureau of Education.” 


I hope the above bill will promptly pass, since this Congress 
should do everything possible to encourage so valuable an insti- 
tution as Howard University. 

Mr. HARE. Mr, Chairman, I shall not discuss the merits or 
demerits of the proposition at this time, but insist on the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For tools, material, salaries of instructors, and other necessary ex- 
penses of the department of manual arts, of which amount not to 
exceed $21,800 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia, $28,000, 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of order 
to that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Medical department: For part cost needed equipment, laboratory 
supplies, apparatus, and repair of laboratories and buildings, $9,000. 
Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For material and apparatus for chemical, physical, biological, and 
natural-history studies and use in laboratories of the science hall, 
Including cases and shelying, $5,000. 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of order 
against the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For books, shelving, furniture, and fixtures for the libraries, $3,000. 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For improvement of grounds and repairs of buildings, including re- 
placement of steam line from central heating plant, $30,000. 


Mr. HARB. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained, 
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The Clerk read as follows; 


Fuel and light: For part payment for fuel and light, Freedmen's 
Hospital and Howard University, 818,000. 


Mr. HARE. I make the same point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Total, Howard University, $218,000. 


a. HARE. I make the point of order to the entire appro- 
priation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
South Carolina can agree on having line 7, page 109, stricken 
ont, I do not think that is included in the first point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. He made the point of order as to line 7. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For subsistence, fuel and light, clothing, bedding, forage, medicine, 
medical and surgical supplies, surgical instruments, electric lights, 
repairs, replacement of X-ray apparatus, furniture, motor-propelled 
ambùlance, and other absolutely necessary expenses, $52,894. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 110, line 13, after the word “ clothing,” insert “to Include 
white-duck suits, white-convas shoes for the use of internes, and rubber 
surgical gloves," 


Mr, CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is because of a recent ruling of the General Accounting 
Office which interferes with a former custom. The Surgeon 
in Chief says: 

As n reason for the above request, I beg to state that the General 
Accounting Office has recently disallowed payment for white-duck suita 
und canvas shoes, As to surgical rubber gloves, no operation can be 
performed with safety to the patient unless rubber gloves are worn 
by the operator. They are nx necessary as the scalpel in an operation, 
and both nre essential for hospital work. 


This has been the common custom heretofore. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would suggest that this amend- 
ment is in rather a peculiar form: "To include white-duck 
shoes and white-canyas shoes for the use of internes and rubber 
surgical gloves.” Should it not be, “To include white-duck 
shoes and white-canyas shoes and rubber surgical gloves for the 
use of internes” ? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say it is the language that was sent 
to me. Yes; that change should be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the modified amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: On page 110, line 8, after the 
word “clothing,” insert: To Include white-duck shoes and white- 
canvas shoes and rubber surgical gloves for the use of internes,” 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment had 
better stand as it was. The purpose of the amendment was not 
to restrict the surgical gloves to internes. The surgeons per- 
forming operations would use them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that we send for 
the legislating drafting service. [{Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The term “rubber surgical gloves” is 
broad. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
presented. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the language should be 
changed to “also” in the last line. However, it is not the 
responsibility of the Chair, 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not necessary, I belleve, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the amendment as 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise and report the bill with amendments to the House, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be concurred in and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the committee rise and report the bill with amendments to the 
House, with the recommendation that the amendments be con- 
curred in and that the bill as amended do pass. The question 
Is on agreeing to that motion. : 
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The amendment is right, Mr. Chairman, as 
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The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Bugrox, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, haying under consideration the bill (H. R, 6707) 
making appropriations for the Interior Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, had 
recommended certain amendments, and it now recommends that 
5 8 amendments be adopted and that when so adopted the bill 

o pass. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, having under consideration the bill H. R. 6707, re- 
ports that the committee has instructed him to report it with 
certain amendments, and recommends the adoption of the 
amendments and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill nud all amendmeuts to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves the 
previous question on the bill and all amendments to final pas- 
sage. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was rend the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Crastron, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a resig- 
nation, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. O. 
The RPRAKER or THe House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr Dean Mr. SPEAKER: 1 hereby tender my resignation as a Repre- 
sentative elect to the Sixty-ninth Congress from the tenth Ken- 
tucky district, to take effect immediately. I would appear on the 
floor and do this mysclf but for the state of my health and other 
conditions. I am taking this action for two rensons: 

First. The action of the Supreme Court in denying my applica- 
tion for a writ of certiorari. 

Second. I do not wish to canse my colleagues in the House any 
embarrassment. Most of them have been my associates and warm, 
personal friends, having served with muny of them for nearly 20 
years, and I am glad to believe that, notwithstanding the unfortunate 
circumstances which have recently surrounded me, they will have 
faith in the reiteration which I now make of my absolute innocence 
of the charges upon which my prosecution bas been based, and that 
the day will yet come when my complete vindication will follow. 

Very respectfully, 
Josx W. Lax nx. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that he will trans 
mit a copy of this letter to the Goyernor of Kentucky. 

Mr. BURTON, Mr. Speaker, a committee was appointed at 
the beginning of the session to consider the qualifications and 
election of Mr. Laneitey. This resignation seems to make it 
unnecessary that the committee should file any further report 
or take any action, I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee may be discharged from further consideration of the 
matter, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the committee appointed to consider the quali- 
fications and election of Mr. LANGLEY be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of the matter. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PARK WAY CONNECTION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4785) 
pertaining to the Rock Creek and Potomac Park Commission ; 
and, pending that, I submit a unanimons-consent request that 
the debate on the bill be limited to 30 minutes, one-half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], the 
ranking member of the Committee on the District of Columbia 
in the city, and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on the bill be Umited to 30 min- 
utes, one half to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas 
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[Mr. Branton] and the other half by himself. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the agree- 
ment had with the gentleman from Maryland, that will be 
agreeable. 

The SPEAKER. There is no objection. The gentleman from 
Maryland moves that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 4785. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPHAKER, The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Merrirr] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 4785, with Mr. Mexerrr in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
4785, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4785) to enable the Rock Creck and Fotomac Parkway 
Commission to complete the acquisition of the land authorized to 
be acquired by the Public Bulldings appropriation act, approved 
March 4, 1913, for the connecting parkway between Rock Creek 
Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac Park 
Be it enacted, ctc., That to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac 

Parkway Commission to complete the acquisition of the laud author- 

ized to be acquired by section 22 of the public buildings appropria- 

tion act approved March 4, 1918 (Stat. L., vol. 87, p. 885), for the 
connecting parkway between Rock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, 
and Potomac Park, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in addition 
to the sum authorized by sald act of March 4, 1913, the sum of 
$600,000, 

With the following committee amendment: 

On page 2, In line 1, after the word “ appropriated,” strike out 

“ont of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” and 

insert “out of the surplus revenues of the District of Columbia made 


available by PuMlic Laws 338, Sixty-elghth Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 2, 1925." 5 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] to use the time allotted to him, as 
there is only ove speech on this side. I have no requests for time. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman is not going to present the bill? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will be very glad to present the bill, but 
I think as chairman of the committee I have the right to close, 
and unless the gentleman insists I would be glad to have him 
use his time. 

Mr. BLANTON, I would rather have the gentleman make 
a presentation of his bill, so we shall know what we are up 
against. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, this bill was unanimously 
reported by the Committee on the District of Columbia. The 
gentleman from Texas has filed a minority report on the bill 
of some 15 pages, printing letters which have been repeatedly 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and reports of com- 
mittees for the past four or five years, so I do not think he 
needs any light on this subject. 

The bill is an act to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission to complete a project that was started 
some 13 years ago, when Congress authorized the appropria- 
tion of $1,800,000 to be expended on a parkway connecting 
Rock Creek Park and the Potomac Parkway. The commis- 
sion, which is composed of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War. and the Secretary of Agriculture, has been 
proceeding for a number of years to purchase various tracts 
and parcels of land, and has exhausted the original authoriza- 
tion made of $1,200,000. This bill, which is transmitted by 
the chairman of the commission, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is to enable the commission to complete their work. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will yield in just a moment. The total 
area in this project is 159 acres of land. The percentage ac- 
quired to date and owned by the Federal Government and the 
District of Columbia, prior to the passage of the legislation 
I have referred to, the act of 19138, is 92.63 per cent of the area 
of the entire project, so that there only remains to be ac- 
quired 11.78 acres. The commission has a balance on hand 
of some $47,000. It is estimated that the land to be acquired— 
condemnation proceedings haying been instituted through the 
Department of Justice—will require $647,000. This money, if 
made available, will enable the commission to complete the 
project and finish the work of this commission. 
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In the original act it was provided that one-half of the 
expense, 50 per cent of the expense, of acquiring this land was 
to be paid for out of the Federal Treasury, and one-half was 
to be paid for by the District of Columbia in eight aunnal 
installments, with interest at 3 per cent. Thè bill as trans- 
initted by the chairman of the commission, the Seeretary of 
the Treasury, provided that all of the money should be appro- 
priated out of the Treasury of the United States. The Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia has amended the bill so 
as to provide that this $600,000 shall be paid out of the sur- 
plus revenues of the District of Columbia, which were made 
available by the act of February 2, 1925. I might say in com 
nection with this amendment that during the last session of 
Congress, when the House was considering the bill crediting 
to the District of Columbia the surplus revenues of the 
District, amounting to approximately $5,000,000, an amend- 
ment was offered by the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramton], who had been acting as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on District Appropriations, providing that this 
surplus revenue should be expended for park, playground, and 
school purposes. The last Congress appropriated the sum of 
approximately $2,000,000 for school buildings and school sites. 
Estimates submitted to the Director of the Budget and trans- 
mitted by him to Congress are now before the Committee on 
Appropriations amounting to some $2,000,000, and this $600,000, 
which is the first of the surplus revenue that has been appro- 
priated for park purposes, has been set aside and held in 
reserve both by the District officials and by the Director of 
the Budget for the purposes set forth in this bill. So we are 
following not only the precedent established by the Committee 
on Appropriations in dealing with the surplus fund but we 
are following the policy of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr, TILSON. Win this $600,000 additional complete the 
project? Will it buy all the land that is necessary to connect 
those two parks? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It is estimated by the Director of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, who has been acting as the executive 
officer of this commission, that this will complete this project 
and yest in the Government of the United States the owner- 
ship of this entire 159 acres. 

Mr. TILSON. Just one further question. Will immediate 
steps be taken, then, to complete the roadway so as to connect 
the two parks? It seems to me that is an important matter in 
connection with those two parks—a road which will take traffic 
out of the streets. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I will say to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut that plans have already been prepared for connecting the 
roadways between Rock Creek Park and Potomac Park. I 
now yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr, BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The question I wanted to ask the 
gentleman was this; I notice that the figures mentioned by the 
gentleman indicate something more than $50,000 an acre, Has 
the land any improvements on it or is it vacant land? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The majority of it—and I might say there 
is not very much remaining—is vacant land, but the most 
costly of the land is the land at the corner of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and M Street, which is improved, which is rapidly in- 
creasing in value. 

I insert herewith as a part of my remarks a statement of the 
Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission as of October 
1, 1925, giving in detail the various appropriations made, the 
land acquired, and the cost of the property to be acquired: 

OCTOBER 1, 1925. 
Statement of Rock Oreek and Potomac Parkway Commission 


APPROPRIATIONS 
FFF neg 760 
4 — — 150, 000. 00 
250, 000. 00 


200, 000. 00 


1) Total appropriation 
G Organization expenses 86, 618. 07 
(8 Paid or la... — 1, 106, 004. 06 
4) Total disbursements.._..__.---.~----~-----...- 1, 252, 622, 13 
(5 Balance available for condemvation— — 
Appropriated March 4, 1925 (for fiseal ycar 1925) 42, 106. 99 
Balance avallable from previous continuous appro- 
FE BS Se 5, 270. 88 
TNS le as eine pecans $7, 377. 87 


9e 1 Tr (Ci T- a 
1926 CONGRESSIONAL 
GENERAL DATA 
(a) Area of proposed parkway {1916} -square feot. 6, 899, 197 
b) Area added to parkway, June 5, 1929 do. 47. 708 
c) Area added to parkway, Feb. 28, 1928.00 18, 442 

6, 005, 347 
TTT 150. 90 


Of this total area— 
(7) The United States owned by virtne of cessions, 
dedication, ete., coudemnations— 
Square feet 
fe Be ep RSA gE vx eS ee 
(8) Leaving to be acquired by purchase, condem- 
nation, or otherwise— 


2, 881, 094 
66, 14 


Buneee eet coer es 4, 083, 853 

Dy Es SRE 93, 76 
(0) The assessed value of this land 1 $1, 542, 989. 00 
* . » . . . * 
(10% Number of squares affected 41 


(11) Total number of lots and parcels included in 
project 
. s * . 


PROGRESS OF PUNCHASIXG 


July 1, 192), to October 1, 1025 


Number of lots acquired- 
Area of lot — 
Purchase price 


470 


Organization expenses 13. 883. 80 
Assessor's vnlunt ion — 60, 703. 36 
Above assessor's valun tio ꝗũðk˙zꝛ ES 58, 210, 89 
* . . . * * * 
1916 to October 1, 1925 
Number of lots acquired (including 9 parcels). .--~ Stes = 286 
Area of lots, etc., parcels Saua re feet. 3. 572, 600. 2 


Assessor's valuation 


Pald for lun $1, 168, 004. 06 
Organization expense 86, 618. 07 
rohre TTT ees $1, 252, 622. 13 
Above asvessor's valuntlon ee i e e e a e i a $55, 895, 04 
Status as of October 1, 1925 
Total area of projegt— 
Square 88 ILE FN OR en ee ee, 5 6, 965, 347. 00 
— —. . E corps Siete 159, 60 


of land owned by the United States October 


e: 
5 


841255 


25— 


6, 454, 094, 21 
148. 166 
92. 63 


Por cent acquired to 
Aren outstanding to 
tion, or otherwise— 
Square feet 


da 
be 


511, 252. 79 
$647, 877. 87 


Peck Memorial Chapel Twonty-cighth Street and Penn- 
sylvanin. Avenue NW., lot 14, square 11904. 
Lawton Bros. Carriage Factory, 2702-2704 M Street NW., 
TT 


Totul offers pending. 


The Attorney General has to date been 8 to condemn 44 par- 
cela of land, the majority of which are now filed or in process of being 
filed In the Supreme Court of the District. 

Total estimated amount of these 44 awards, $293,606.50, 


Total cost of property frecly offered as listed herein 


$198, 610. 50 
Total estimated coat of condemnation of properties re- 


quented of Attorney General x KON ———— 293, 606. 50 
Total estimated cost of remaining outstanding proper- 
ties (no offers pending, nor has the Attorney neral 
been requested to condemn), 84 in number 155, 160. 87 
——— 
Total estimated cost to complete land acquire- 
ment ..._.-----~-~~-...--------~--~ + 647, 377. 87 
Total authorized in section 22 of the public bulldings 
ACE-RODFOVES: MaE 45 S018. . pn oa seein 1, 300, 000, 00 
SS ˙ 
Total appropriated to date — — — 1, 300, 000, 00 
=s 
Balance due under original authorization.._......_._ = Non 
Balance avallable ont 1925: Z 
Available for condemnation appropriated Mar, 4, 
1925, for fiscal year 1925. 42, 106, 99 
Balance avaliable from preylous continuous appropria- 
tion ~---—-~-—---- ~~ ² se a ima a 5, 270. 88 
Se ne yo ee I 47, 377. 87 
. 7 
Total additional funds nec ry to complete land ne- 
quirement under new authorizatlon 600, 000, 00 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. If there are no further questions, Mr. Chair- 


man, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BLANTON Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, having ob- 
tained permission of the House to revise and extend my re- 
marks, it will permit me to print my prepared speech in 


1— 


$1, 196, GOT. 10 
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| logical form and use most of my time on the Acor on a subject 
| other than the bill now under discussion. 

I did file minority views, because it was very necessary 
that an amendment which in the committee I forced to be 
placed in this bill should be passed and not be defeated by 
the Honse, as it means $600,000 to the taxpayers of this 
Nation. 

Mr, TILSON. My friend speaks of minority views which 
the gentleman filed; are they available? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; they are available 
Clerk's desk, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Has the action the gentleman Just re- 
ferred to been taken in this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; that has been done. That is a com- 
mittee amendment which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. UN very wisely offered and we had the coni- 
mittee adopt. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. Will wy colleague yield further? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZIMLMAN] agree to this amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but I will tell the gentlemap why it 
wis necessary to file minority views. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Why the minority views then, I want 
to ask my colleague? 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman has seen amendments come 
in here from committee in bills that must be voted upon on 
the floor of the House, and he has seen them stricken out 
by the action of the House. 

Mr. HUDSPRTH, Win the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZIHLMAN] support this amendment on the floor? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman will personally, 
because the gentleman is always fair. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. May Isny to the gentleman I am for the 
amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman can not control all 
of the other members of the committee. And unless the mem- 
bership knows what is in a proposition, they can not vote 
intelligently upon even committee amendments. And the Sen- 
ate must pass on this bill. And it must know all of the facts 
connected with it. So I did some hard work. 

The antagonistic position of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as well as that publicly expressed by one 
member of the committee, the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. HAMMER IJ, concerning one feature of this measure, which, 
if they could frame it as they would, would materially affect 
to their detriment the taxpayers of every State in the Union, 
necessitate this review of the facts relating to the subject. 

There are several new Members who for the first time are 
now serving on the District of Columbia Committee, and there 
are quite a pumber of new Members of Congress who are 
wholly unacquainted with the fiscal relation existing between 
the District and the Government of the United States. As 
H. R. 4785 is the first bill favorably reported by the District 
Committee, it is well that in its consideration before the House 
they should have the following facts brought to their attention: 

This bill is to authorize an appropriation of $600,000 to 
acquire small plats of land to round ont a connecting parkway 
between Rock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac 
Park. All three of these beautiful parks are daily used and 
enjoyed by the citizens of Washington. They are for the use 
and benefit of the citizens of Washington, 

But when the commissioners had this bill prepared and sent 
to the chairman of our committee for introduction and passage, 
they had it provide that this $600,000 should be appropriated 
out of the Treasury of the United States, so that it would be 
paid by the taxpayers of the United States, and not by the 
people of the District of Columbia. 

I insisted that it should be amended, so that it should con- 
form to the laws passed by Congress. 

When I first came to Washington the Government of the 
United States paid one-half of all of the fiscal expenses of the 
Washington people under what was known as the ridiculous 
50-50 plan, and this continued until the fiscal year of 1921. 
Under such plan the people of Washington paid a total tax of 
only about $1 on the $100, Then Congress changed it to what 
is known as the 60-40 plan, whereby the people of the District 
of Columbia paid 60 per cent of their fiscal expenses, and the 
Government of the United States paid the other 40 per cent of 
same. Under this system the people of Washington had to pay 
a total tax rate of only $1.20 on the $100, both on personal and 
real property. Then beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, Congress has paid $9,000,000 annually out of 
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the United States Treasury toward the fiscal expenses of the 
“people of Washington. And their tax rate for the present 
year is only $3.70 on the $100. And their tax rate for the last 
year was only $1.40 on the $100. And to have their automo- 
biles registered and receive number plates costs them only $1 
each, whether they are Fords or Pierce-Arrows. And each per- 
son is allowed $1,000 of personal property exempt from all 
taxes. And the tax rate here on intangible property is only 
five-tenths of 1 per cent, and until recently it was only three- 
tenths of 1 per cent. Annual sewer service is furnished free 
to each family. To show you how little water costs here, my 
water for last year cost me only $6.25. There are seven in my 
family, and there were no restrictions as to use, and we used 
all we needed both in the house and in the yards. This small 
charge is due to the fact that the Government of the United 
States owns the original conduit that brings city water into 
Washington, and that its original cost was wholly paid for out 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

On account of the fact that in many of the Government sup- 
ply bills money for many purely local civic institutions was pro- 
vided wholly out of Government funds from the Treasury of 
the United States, it was unnecessary to spend all of the funds 
which the District raised from the $1.20 tax it collected from 
Washington people to pay its one-half under the 50-50 arrange- 
ment, and in the Sixty-seventh Congress the District of Colum- 
bia claimed that it should be credited with $4,438,154.92 of 
balances unexpended, and also of an additional claim of 
$819,373.83. As a rider tacked onto an appropriation bill Con- 
gress caused a commission to be appointed to investigate and 
report on such claims, giving such commission specific 
directions, 

A majority of the commission reported that such claims 
should be allowed, but former Congressman Evans, of Nebraska, 
who was a member of such commission, filed an exhaustive 
minority report against such claims, showing that the com- 
nilesion did not obey the instructions of Congress and did not 
properly audit said claims, and insisted that such claims were 
unjust, and that if such fiscal relations were completely and 
properly audited it would disclose that from the District of Co- 
lumbia was due the Government of the United States many mil- 
Hons of dollars. Congressman Evans said that our colleague, 
Hon. Ben Jonwnson of Kentucky, who was formerly chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia, is the best posted 
man in the United States on the fiscal relations between the 
District of Columbia and the United States. The following 
correspondence is self-explanatory : 


WHAT CONGRESSMAN BEN JOHNSON OF KENTUCKY SAID 


WASHINOTON, D. C., Jane 5, 1925. 
Hon, Bex Jounxsox, M. C., 
House Office Building. 

My Dear Coltnaaen: With reference to the so-called surplus alleged 
to be due the District of Columbia by the Government, Mr. Daulel J, 
Donovan, the auditor for the District, testified that the reason tha 
joint congressional committee, created June 20, 1922, confined its inves- 
tiuations to the period between June 30, 1911, and June 30, 1922, 
and did not go back to July 1, 1874, as directed by Congress, wan 
because you had fully covered the period between July 1, 1874, and 
July 1, 1022, in au investigation you had conducted while chairman 
of the District Committee. And he claimed that you had balanced 
accounts up to July 1, 1911, 

From my conversations with von and In examining many. speeches 
made by you on the many ways the District bas overreached the Nov- 
ernment on finances, I am constrained to believe that Auditor Donovan 
in mistaken, ; 

Will you kindly advise me whether you did, in fact, cover all matters 
{involved between July 1, 1874, and July 1. 1911, and whether you 
agree that the District balanced accounts up to July 1, 19117 

Sincerely _ yours, 
THonas. L. Biaxron, 


[ex Jonxsox, M. C., fourth Kentucky district, member Appropriations 
Committee] 
Conxounss or Tue UNITED STATER, 
House OF REPHESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., June 5, 1924. 
Hon. TGA L. PLAXTON, 
Rouse of Representatices, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean CoLLEAGOR: F um Just in receipt of your note asking 
whether or not, in my opinion, all matters relative to the fiscal rela- 
tions between the District of Columbia and the United States Govern- 
ment were covered by the investigations made by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia while I was chairman of that committee. 

In reply thereto I wish to say that not only is the statement made 
by Mr. Donovan Incorrect, but that it was never contcurplated under the 
authority given by the House to the District Committee to go Iuto tue 
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entire fiscal relatione between the United States and the District of 
Columbia, The authority given and the work undertaken included 
nothing more than to recover specific items duc the United States from 
the District of Columbia. 

In those items were embraced considerably more than a million dol- 
lars owing to the United States by the District of Columbia on account 
of the lunatic asylum, approximately half a million dollars on account 
of the Center Market, and various other items on account of advance- 
ments made for schoolhouse purposes, the jail, the 3.65 bonds, and a 
number of other items which 1 can not now enumerate. 

When I retired from the chairmanship of the District Committee 1 
invited the attention of my successor to several other Items which, 
beyond any sort of doubt, were due to the United States by the District 
of Columbia and volunteered by assistance In helping him to develop 
them so that they might be“paid. The resolution which would have 
authorized additional paynrents to the United States by the District was 
never asked for, and my offer to designate the specific sums due the 
United States was not availed of, 

In my opinion, large sums of money are still owing to the United 
States by the District between the Ist of July, 1874, and the ist of 
July, 1911, 

I notice in the local papers that those who are designated as 
“friends of the District“ are asking for another investigation Into the 
fiscal relations between the District of Columbia and the United 
States, In my opinion, the “ special committee” now being asked for 
to once more inquire into these relations Is but an excuse to avoid the 
ren] issue. It is easily ascertainable that every time the District of 
Columbia has been called upon to pay a decent rate of taxes without 
infringing upon the rights of the people of other States to help them 
pay their taxes they have resorted to a “ special committee“ to inquire 
into the fiscal relations between the District of Columbia and the 
United States. It is not the investigation that they want. Instead it 
Is delay and a lack of adjustment that they desire by seeking an 
investigation. 

The last investigation, with all due respect to those who couducted 
it, was farcical. That “special committee” was ‘particularly directed 
to make speciflc findings, If they had complied with the law made two 
years ago, they could not possibly have fatled to find the District of 
Colombia indebted to the United States in excess of $50,000,000 spent 
in beantifying and upbullding the District of Columbia. 

Instesd of going into the matter in detail they treated the propost- 
tion in u blanket way and fonnd that the United States owes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia what is now known as the “four and one-half mil- 
lion dollar surplus”; while, as I have said, if they had followed the 
diréctions of the law, the balance would bave been on the other side 
of the ledger in an amount certainly not leas than 830,000,000. 

Very truly yours, 


Ben Jonxsox. 
BUT AS USUAL THE DISTRICT GOT WHAT TT WANTED 


In the Sixty-eighth Congress the District of Columbia got its 
bill passed by the Senate with practically no consideration, and 
got it favorably reported by the House committee over my pro- 
test. I filed a minority report of 29 pages against it, but was 
unable to stop its passage in the House, and it became Public, 
No. 858, approyed February 2, 1925. Congress thus gave this 
$4,438,154.92 and the $819,373.83, aggregating a total of $5,257,- 
528.75, to the people of the District of Columbia. But before 
passing the bill the House of Representatives did place an 
amendment on it providing that this money should be credited 
to the District of Columbia in the Treasury of the United 
States and made avuilable “ For appropriation by the Congress 
for the purchase of land and construction of buildings for public 
school, playground, and park purposes.” 

So I insisted that this $600,000 authorized to be appropriated 
in this biil, H. R. 4785, should be appropriated out of this so- 
called surplus of $5,257,528.75 to the credit of the District of 
Columbia, which Congress specially provided should be used 
for park atid other purposes. 

As soon as the committee voted to do this the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HAuuku! insisted that we should 
appropriate this $600,000 ont of Government funds in the 
United States Treasury and stated that he was in favor of 
reestablishing the old 40-50 system, und I quote the following 
excerpts from the Washington Star of Juuuary 6, 1925, as to 
what occurred: 


Mr. Uran ofercd an amendment that it should be taken from 
the surplus fund, and on that basin Mr. BLANTON sigrong not to oppure 
the teglslation. Representative Wit. tian C. Hasset, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, vigorously protested, however, that this meant the 
District paying entirely for the land to be acqnired. 

Mr. Hames protested that the fisent relation between the National 
and District governments should-go back to the 50-50 policy, He snid 
he bad no patience with a bulldozing policy which said, Take this and 
be salished.” 
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Mr, Hauuxa sald that if it is the only way in which to get the 
appropriations for the parkway connection he would not oppose it, 
but that he did resent a paraimonions aud niggardly policy in regard to 
park. development in the National Capital, 

And in the Washington Post appeared the following: 

BLANTON AXD HAMMER TILT 

Mr. Haun sald he believed Congress should split the expense of 
the Rock Creek-Potomac parkway project with the District. Mr. BLAN- 
TON asked if it were not Washingtonians who enjoyed the parks. 

“Poople from all over the country,” insisted Mr. HAMMER. 

„en bet few from North Carolina enjoy them,“ retorted Mr. 
BLANTON. 


Congressman Haun is very Uberal with somebody else's 
money. I am too liberal with my own, but I am careful about 
giving away the people's money out of the United States Treas- 
ury. 

1 50-50 SYSTEM MR, HAMMER [NDORSES 

Just what is this old 50-30 system to which Congressman 
HAMMEL wants to return? It is a system whereby the North 
Carolina constituents of Congressman HAMMER aud the other 
constituents of Congressmen in the 48 States of this Union, 
after paying for their own schools, and water, and lights, and 
sewers, and street paving, and alley paving, and fire protec- 
tion, and policing, and municipal courts, and municipal hos- 
pitals, and parks, and playgrounds, and bridges, and trees, and 
ash, garbage, and trash disposals, and street cleaning and 
sprinkling, must then be taxed additionally to pay one-half of 
all such local civic expenses for Washington people, in order 
that they, as special favorites of the Government, may escape 
paying like other people do for what they receive. 

Congressman Hasmer may imagine that returning to such 
a system will snit his constitnents in North Carolina, but E 
imagine that they will not be snited long after they find it ont. 

Under Congressman Hammer's proposed 50-50 system to 
which he wants to return, the Washington people accomplished 
the following: 

They bnilt their magnificent Municipal Building, where all 
of the city District business is transacted, and they built the 
many other numerous buildings used by the city. and the oblig- 
ing Government of the United States paid half of the cost. 
Asheboro citizens had to build their own without help. 

Washington people built their splendid, well-equipped high- 
school plants in different parts of the city, their numerous 
graded schools scattered in every portion of it, and equipped 
their many playgrounds, and the Government of the United 
States paid half of all the expense, acquiring the lands, archi- 
tects’ fees, construction of buildings, and equipment. And then 
for yeurs up to the fiscal year of 1921 the Government of the 
United States paid half of the expense of conducting such 
schools, salaries for the 2,500 teachers and officers, free school 
books for the 65,000 school children, and every incidental ex- 
pense. Asheboro citizens had to do all of these things for them- 
selves, without help, 

Over 90 per cent of the streets and alleys of main Washing- 
ton were paved, and the United States Government paid half 
of the expense. Asheboro people had to pay for their own 
paving. 

The sewer system of this great city was installed, and the 
Government of the United States paid half of the cost. 

The water system was installed, and the Government paid 
half of all the expense, notwithstanding that it owned outright 
the original conduit bringing the water into the city. And the 
Government has helped very materially in completion the new 
extended system that will furnish abundant water for the 
future. 

The complete fire-fighting system was Installed, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States paid half of all the expense, in- 
cluding the salaries and equipment of the 700 firemen, fire sta- 
tions in every part of the city, with latest improved fire engines, 
trucks, apparatus, und alarm systems, Asheboro people had to 
do this for themselves. 

Washington people organized their Metropolitan police forca 
with over 1,000 policemen, and the Government of the United 
States paid half of the expense, including the establishment of 
the many police stations scattered over the city, the salaries 
and equipment of the policemen, the patrol wagons. And in 
addition to this the Government at Its own expense pays, equips, 
and furnishes its own guards and policemen for the Capitol, the 
Congressional Library, the Senate Office Building, the House 
Office Building, the Treasury, the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, the Government Printing Office, the White House and 
Grounds, the State, War, and Navy Building, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Agriculture Department Buildings, and all of 
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the other many Government buildings in Washington, without 
one dollar of expense to the city. 

At its own expense the Government of the United States 
dredged the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers, and created the 
beautiful Potomac Park running all the way down to Haines 
Point, which is daily enjoyed by thousands of Washington 
people. And the Government gaye Washington people deep 
water where boats can dock within three minutes’ ride of 
the White House. 

Former Congressman Davis, of Minnesota, was a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, and for years framed the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill. During debate in May, 
1924, he stated that large and small there are about 600 parks 
in Washington, most of which he said had been paid for or 
furnished free by the Government, so that they cost Washing- 
ton people nothing. 

Rock Creek Park, meandering several miles along Rock 
Creek, is daily enjoyed by thousands of Washington people. 
During the summer months it is literally alive with picnickers 
each afternoon. For the portions of it that the Government 
did not furnish free, it has pald one-half of the purchase price, 
and the Government has policed it at its own expense. 

Washington children with many grown-ups crowd to the 
Zoological Park daily, not only to see the animals, but for an 
outing. This is maintained and policed by special police force 
wholly at the expense of the Government without any cost 
to Washington people, 

The wonderful Botanie Gardens are furnished and main- 
tained by the Government of the United States without cost- 
ing the Washington people one dollar. Thousands of Wash- 
ington people daily enjoy same. 

The Government furnishes free to the people of Washing- 
ton the lovely rose gardens, the beautiful flower-bordered 
driveway down the Potomac, and the magnificent flower beds 
covering the grounds of the Agricultural Department, which 
are enjoyed by all of Washington. And Japanese cherry blos- 
som time around the Basin is a thing of beauty and a joy forever, 

Under the old 50-50 system which Congressman Hammer 
indorses and wants to return to the Government paid half 
of the expense of army of ash gatherers, the army of garbage 
gutherers, the army of trash gatherers who serve the residences 
of the Washington people, and all of which in North Carolina 
the Asheboro people must pay for themselves. 

No Washington citizen pays any part of the expense of set- 
ting ont and maintaining trees in frout of his property. The 
Government of the United States paid half of the expense, and 
the city the other, furnishing the trees, setting them out, prun- 
ing them, spraying them, and maintaining them, 

Under Congressman HAMMER'S 50-50 system the Government 
of the United States paid half of the expense of lighting every 
street and alley in the District of Columbia, 

The bridges across the Anacostia River, the splendid High- 
way Bridge across the Potomac, the Connecticut Avenue mil- 
lion-dollar bridge, the $2,350,000 Key Bridge, and the many 
other bridges in the District of Columbia were paid for one- 
half by the Government of the United States. 

The Government of the United States paid one-half of the 
expense of furnishing and maintaining the courthouses, the 
jail, the hospitals, the asylnms, the house of detention, munict- 
pal libraries, community-center facilities, including the salaries 
and annual expenses of the great army of city officials and 
city employees, 

I doubt whether Asheboro has any school that will match in 
equipment the wonderful plant of the Central High School in 
Washington, which, with its grounds, building, stadium, swim- 
ming pool, commodious auditorium, and equipment, is easily 
worth at this time over $3,000,000. The Eastern High School 
has cost over $2,000,000, 1 doubt whether Asheboro has any 
school that will match In equipment the Western High School, 
or the Business High School, or the MeKinley Manual Training 
School, or even the colored Dunbar High School, or the colored 
Armstrong School, or some of the newest Junior high schools 
here in Washington, Yet Asheboro has to furnish her own 
schools without help, and then has to be taxed to help Wash- 
ington people furnish schools to Washington children, I am 
willing to wager that Congressinan Hammer is about the only 
Asheboro citizen who is thoroughly satisfied with the arrange- 


ment. 
SAMPLE OF WHAT 6040 SYSTEM COST 


Let me give you the cost on streets and sewer alone under 
the 60-40 system, and you cun then imagine what the total 
costs of all other items of expense totaled. The following is 
quoted from a letter which Danicl J. Donovan, auditor of the 
District of Columbia, wrote me: 
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The following appropriations were made by Congress for repair and 
maintenance of streets during the fiscal years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 
1924, each of such appropriations being charged 60 per cent against 
the revenues of the District of Columbia and 40 per cent against the 
revenues of the United States: 


Fiscal year— 
eee eee ale tl emer $575, 000 
6 — 575, 000 
DF SR aes ES, SOROS: ——ů 460, 600 
2 — — —— — — 350, 000 
e e 2, 160. 000 


The following appropriations covering the same period have been 
made for repairs to suburban streets and roads, payable 60 per cent 
from the reyenues of the District of Columbia and 40 per cent from the 
revenues of the United States: 


Fiscal year— 
192 


O24. =-~ 2280. 00 
192 <=- 250,000 
192 225, 000 
OT) CI A LE Re, — 2 900 

CCC A TT 1. 000, 000 


The following appropriations have been made for the same period 
for street improvements, Ineludlug the paving and grading of streets, 
payable 60 per cent from the revenues of the District of Columbia 
and 40 per cent from the revenues of the United States: 


Fiscal yeat— 
192 


De oe CEO EP wt Sone EO Sot tere hen! $614, 200 
EE TAPIE paren pana a HOSE REE RIRE AETI cima peas 144, 840 
ao eRe SSG or en as ee ee eee 242, 500 
..... ee eas 578; 300 

o . Ie he Ee oe Ps ae 1, 565, 000 


The following appropriations have been made for construction and 
maintenance of sewers for the fiscal years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924, 
payable 60 per cent from the revenues of the District of Columbia and 
40 per cent from the revenues of the United States: 


ig ear— 


e 22 ͤ KT 


I regret very much that it has not been practicable for me to furnish 
you with this information at an earlier date. In the event that you 
desire any more details regarding the several matters herein, I shall 
be very glud to respond to such a request from you. 

Very truly yours, 
D. J. Donovan, 
Anditor District of Columbia, 


HOW BIG OWNERS REAP BENEFITS FROM LOW TAXES 


The tax assessor of the District of Columbia advised me that 
for the year 1923 the Meridian Mansions Hotel was assessed 
at $1,481,960, and at the $1.20 rate of taxation on the $100 
paid a tax of only $17,783, when the sworn statement of its 
manager filed here in the District showed that its annual re- 
ceipts from rentals alone aggregated $281,532.20. And the fol- 
lowing from its owner shows that he considered it worth 
$3,000,000 : 

MenipiaN Mansions HOTEL, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 22}. 
Hon, THomas L. BLANTON, 
Representative from Tewas, 
House Office Buding, Washington, D. 0. 

My Doar Mr. BLANTON: In the Washington Daily News of January 
28, under the head of Properties underassessed.“ I note that you 
list Meridian Munsions Hotel, at 2400 Sixteenth Street, which is a 
property purchased by me on January 1 of last ear. 

The writer is at this time the president of the Louisiana Society of 
Washington, and for six years 1 was a director in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas. 

The usual assessment on property ia 50 per cent of the valuation. 
This property could not be replaced for less than $8,000,000, in addi- 
tion to the iland * * it was sold to me on very long-time piy- 
ments for $2,250,000. * * © 

I have spent quite a fortune refurnishing and building over the 
place to make it attractive. 

Very truly yours, . 
B. KirBy Saira. 
UNITED STATES HAS DONE MUCH FOR WASHINGTON PROPLE 


Before the Government spent millions building all of its fine 
institutions here Washington was a mere village. Property 
here was of little value. Now there are lots here that can 
not be bought for $100,000 that once could have been bought 
for $100. 
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The Government of the United States has nearly 70,000 
people on its pay roll in Washington, who are paid off twice 
each month with new money that has never been spent before. 
These people spend their money freely. This is a bonanza for 
Washington. 

Any city in the United States would be glad to have the 
Government's pay roll thus distributed in its midst. If the 
United States would move its Washington plant to Abilene, 
Tex., my home city would be glad to donate it several thousand 
acres to house it, and grant it free of all city taxes for all 
years to come. 

In addition to its bimonthly pay roll, the Government is 
constantly spending many millions here in enlarging and im- 
proving its own institutions, and the people of Washington 
reap the benefit of this expenditure. 

Congress has already passed a bill—over my protest, how- 
ever—to spend $14,750,000 for another bridge across the Po- 
tomac River, just opposite Lincoln Memorial. 

Without having the people of Washington contribute one 
penny, the Government of the United States has for years 
maintained the Howard University here for colored students. 
President Durkee told me to-day that matriculations in all 
departments of Howard University would reach 2,500 this 
year, and by eareful chock and estimate these 2,500 students 
would spend $2,250,000 in Washington during the school year. 
For the present fiscal year the Goyernment of the United 
States gave this university $591,000, and H. R. 6707, which we 
have been debating, and which will be passed tonight, gives 
this Howard University the additional sum of $218,000 out of 
the Public Treasury, All of this money is spent here in Wash- 
ington. 

And this same bill, H. R. 6707, gives to the Freedmen’s 
Hospital here in Washington, which each year is maintained 
by tbe Government, the sum of $52,894 for maintenance. 

And this same bill, H. R. 6707, gives to the Columbian 
Institution for the Deaf here in Washington the sum of $113,- 
400, all of which is spent in Washington. 

And this same bill, H. R. 6707, gives to the St. Blizabeths 
Hospital here in Washington for annual maintenance the sum 
of $924,000, all of which is spent here in Washington, And 
the $250 per day for two weeks which Leopold and Locb paid 
to the Government superintendent, Doctor White, for leuving 
his duties at St. Elizabeths and testifying for them in Chicago 
to prevent a just hanging, is undoubtedly spent here in Wash- 
ington by Doctor White. 

And all of the millions that the Government spends in its 
nayy yard here in Washington and on its naval school and 
hospital is a bonanza to Washington people. 

And all of the millions that the Government spends here 
on its Army posts, permanent quarters for officers, and bar- 
racks for men, including its War College, Army school, and 
Army hospital, constitutes another rich bonanza for Wash- 
ington peuple, 

The Government’s Bureau of Standards tests for the Wash- 
ington people free without charge certain structural and other 
material purchased by the District of Columbia. 

The Government of the United States furnishes to the peo- 
ple of Washington its commodious Center Market properties, 
for the maintenance of which Congress appropriated for the 
present fiscal year $176,000. ‘These properties are worth 
$5,000,000. 

The Government of the United States out of its own Treas- 
ury pays thelr salaries and furnishes to the District govern- 
ment free the following Army officers who are used by the 
District of Columbia as administrative officials, to wit: Lieut. 
Col. James Franklin Bell, Maj. Raymond A. Wheeler, Maj. 
William Henry Holconſbe, Maj. William E. R. Covell. Maj. 
V.. S. Grant, 3d. Maj. Carey. H. Brown, Maj. J. C. Mehaffey, 
Maj. James A. O'Conner, and Capt. M. H. Parsons, together 
with n host of their assistants. If the Government did not 
furnish these officers free to the Washington people they would 
be compelled to employ high-salaried oflicials to take their 
places. 

For the constant pleasure of Washington people, without 
costing them a single dollar, the Government of the United 
States, at tremendous expense, maintains here in Washington 
the United States Marine Band, one of the finest in the whole 
world; also the United States Army Band, and the United States 
Navy Band, than which there are no larger or finer bands any- 
where, and these bands not only give regular concerts free for 
the people of Washington, but regularly give radio concerts 
which are listened to by practically all Washington people. 

The very large, wooded, well-kept park areas embraced with- 
in the public lands set apart to the National Soldiers Home 
here in Washington are constantly used and enjoyed by Wash- 
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ington people who regularly go there with their families to 
pick wild flowers, to picnic, and for outings, and not one penny 
does it cost them, for the Government pays all the expenses. 

The Government of the United States at its own expense 
mintaſus the Commission of Fine Arts, most of whose time is 
expended on local civic matters for the beautification of Wash- 
ington, aud not one dollar does it cost the people here. 

The United States for the present fiscal year appropriated 
$117,379 for the maintenance of the United States Botanical 
Gardens, situated in the heart of Washington. and daily en- 
jJoyeil by thousands here, and it does not cost them one penny. 

The plant of the Congressional Library is ensily worth 
$15,000,000 and is maintained wholly by funds from the United 
States Treasury, yet it Is daily enjoyed by thousamls of Wash- 
ington people without one penny cost to them. 

The Supreme Court of the United States sits here. That 
eee thousands of visitors to Washington. AN spend money 
iere, 

The Burean of Internal Revenne with all of its appeal 
branches function here, This brings thousands of people here. 
Some are forced to remain several days. All spend much 
money. Washington people get the benefit of it. 

The United States Patent Office is here. That brings many 
thousands of people here. They all spend muce money, to the 
benefit of Washington people. 

The Comptroller General and General Accounting Office fune- 
tion here. This brings thousands of claimauts and their 
attorneys here: They all spend much money. Washington 
people benefit by it. 

The United States Veferans’ Bureau is situated here. This 
causes thousands of people to come to Washington. And they 
all spend money. Washington people get it. 

The United States Pension Office is here. 
sands of people to come to Washington. They all spend their 
money freely. It gocs into the pockets of Washington people. 

The Executive Offices of the White House operate here. 
Thousands of people come here constantly to see their Presi- 
dent. They spend much money. Washington people deposit 
it in their Washington banks to their credit. 

The Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, the Burcau of Western 
European Affairs, the Bureau of Latin-American Affairs, the 
Bureau of Near Eustern Affairs, the Bureau of Mexican Affairs, 
the Bureau of Passport Control, the Bureau of Foreign Service 
Administration, the Bureau of the Budget, the Federal Farm. 
Loan Bureau, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the Bu- 
renu of Public Health Service, the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
aud all of the numerous other bureaus in the War Department, 
the Bureau of Navigation, the Burean of Yards and Docks, the 
Bureau of Ordnance, the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
the Bureau of Engineering, the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, the headquarters of the United States Marine 
Corps, aud the many boards in the Navy Department, the Gen- 
eral Lund Office, the Office of Indiau Affairs, the Bureau of 
Education, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Weather Bureau, 
the Burean of Animal Industry, the Bureau of Dairying, the | 
Bureau of Plant Industry, the Forest Service, the Bureau of | 
Chemistry, the Bureau of Soils, the Bureau of Rutomologv, the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
Bureau of Agricuitural Economies, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, the Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory, the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration, the Grain Futures Adminis- | 
tration, the Insecticide and Fungicide Board, the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, the Bureau of Standards. the 
Bureau of Fisheries, the Bureau of Lighthouses, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Steamboat Inspection Service, the Burean | 
of Mines, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of Cou- 
ciliation, the RBurean of Immigration, the Children’s Burean, | 
the Bureau of Naturalization, the Women's Bureau, the United 
States Employment Service, the Burenu of Industrial Housing | 
and Transportation, the National Museum, the Astrophysical | 
Observatory, the National Academy of Sciences, the Pan Ameri- | 
ean Union, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the United | 
States Railroad Labor Board, the Civil Service Commission, the | 
United States Burean of Efficiency, the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the United States Shipping 
Board, the United States Shipping Bonrd Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration (the last two of which handle public money by the 
hundred million), the United States Rallrond Administration, 
the War Finance Corporation, the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, the Punammn Canal Burean, the Board of Road Com- 
missioners for Alaska, the American National Red Cross, the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the International | 
Joint Commission, the Iuternational Boundary Comunission, the 
Federal Power Commission, the United States Geographte | 


This causes thou- 
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Board, the Inland Waterways Corporation, the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission, the Federal Narcotics Control Board, 
the American Battle Monuments Commission, the Personnel 
Classification Board, the Post Office Department, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Prohibition Enforcement, and the many, many 
other institutions of the Government all attract thousands upon 
thousands of people to Washington each month during the year, 
and they all spend their money freely while here, and it is the 
people of Washington who benefit financially by it, for the 
money spent goes into their pockets, and into their bank ac- 
counts in Washington. 

Every American who visits the shrine of George Washington 
at Mount Vernon must come to Washington and leave quite a 
little sum here when departing. 

Thousands of Americans who have no business whatever here 
come to Washington simply because it is the seat of government, 
and the people here profit daily by it. 

During the debate in May, 1924, former Congressman Charles 
R. Davis, of Minnesota, who was the chairman of the subeommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee which regularly framed the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, stated that during the 
22 years he had been in Congress the Government of the United 
States had donated to the people of the District of Columbia to 
help pay their local civic expenses in Washington the enormous 
sum of $190,000,000. This was for local civie expenses that the 
people of other cities must pay for themselves. This did not 
include any portion of the enormous sums the Government 
spends in Washington annually for its own institutions, and 
this did not include the sums that are annually carried in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill for St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, the Freedmen's Hospital, and Howard University, all 
local Institutions here, which sums are taken wholly ont of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Each city in the United States maintains a chamber of com- 
merce. Its purpose is to secure institutions with large pay rolls 
to locate with them, so that such money may be distributed in 
thelr city. Big pay rolls make growth automatic. Big pay 
rolls increase local bank deposits. Big pay rolls cause local 
property values to increase. But Washington needs no cham- 
ber of commerce; Washington needs no reaching out after pay 
rolls. The Government institutions here have done for Wash- 
ington what expensive chambers of commerce have been unable 
to do for many cities, 

What city has in it an attraction half so great as the Wash- 
ington Monument, with its beautiful grounds, daily enjoyed by 
the citizens here? What city has in it so great an attraction 
as the superb Lincoln Memoriul, with its beautiful reflecting 
pools, upon which all Washington does its ice skating during 
winter? 

In many cities the chamber of commerce lives in the constant 
fear that some of its large pay-roll plants will not be successful, 
and that their failure will throw many persons out of jobs, 
which would cause stnugnation in business. No such fear exists 
in Washington. It is the Government of the United States that 
pays off twice each month. The money is always forthcoming. 
There is never any fear of failure. 

No wonder $100 lots here have gone up to $100,000. No 
wonder merchants here who started years ago with little peanut 
joints now own their many-storied department stores. No 
wonder men formerly of no financial means who invested a 
few hnndret dollars in real estate have become influential 
financiers. The Government has been their transforming fairy. 

Yet, after our generous Government has done so very much 
for Washington people—and they still paid a tax rate last year 
of $1.40 on the $100, and this year $1,70 on the $100—their city 
commissioners and thelr city newspapers and Congressman 
Hamer condemn Congress and the Government as parsimonious 
because I insisted on the District Committee amending the bill 
sent us hy the Commissioners of the District so that this 
$600,000 for new park ends should be paid out of the $5,257,- 
528.75 which Congress recently gave to the people of Washing- 
ton, and that same be not paid out of the United States Treas- 
ury, us said District Commissioners selfishly hopec it would be. 

The following are hendlines of a front-page article in the 
Wushington Star of January 7, 1926: 


Object of placing dn Distriet entire cost of park sites—Commissionera 
say provisions of House bill ure manifestly ainfalr—Want United States 
tu pay half, 


One would expect the Bugineer Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia, Col. James Franklin Bell, whose salary and emoln- 
ments are paid by the people of the United States, to view the 
matter from the standpoint of the whole people of the United 
States, aud not from the selfish standpoint of a Washingtonian. 
But the Star quotes him as saying: 
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The bill originally was worded so that the entire cost of the project 
would be paid by the Federal Goyernment, Commissioner Bell explained. 


And that is exactly the way this bill was introduced and 
came before our committee, framed and worded so that the 
entire $600,000 would come out of the United States Treasury. 

Commissioner James Franklin Bell lives in Washington. His 
home is in Washington. He is taxed in Washington. When it 
is necessary for him to pay only $1 to register his limousine 
and receive number plates for it, he can use the balance of 
the money that citizens of all other cities have to pay for regis- 
tering their automobiles elsewhere, in buying something extra 
with it. If he can get the Government of the United States to 
pay lalf of the expense of furnishing him paved streets and 
alleys; removing lis ashes, garbage, and trash from behind his 
residence; furnishing, planting, spraying, pruning, and main- 
taining his trees in front of his residence; lighting his street 
and alley; furnishing his police and fire protection; furnishing 
and maintaining schools, free text books, teachers, and play- 
grounds for his children; furnishing and maintaining free 
amusement parks for recreation; furnishing and maintaining 
his hospitals, asylums, courts, jail, water, sewer, and all other 
civic privileges that citizens of other cities must furnish theni- 
selves, so that his tax rate is only $1 on the $100, as against 
$2.75 and up on the $100 that others have to pay—if he can 
get the Government to do this for him, of course he wants it 
done, for he saves money each year, and it increases the value 
of his property holdings each year. 

Congress just recently passed Public, No. 202, Sixty-cighth 
Congress, approved June 6, 1924, providing for the appropria- 
tion of $1,100,000 each year for 20 years to be spent for parks 
and playgrounds in the District of Columbia. That ought to 
be 5 authorization for parks without the passage of this 
new bill. 

Lam afraid that Congressman WILLIAM C. HANER, in want- 
ing to return to the ridiculous old 50-50 plan, shows very much 
more consideration for the people of Washington than his own 
State of North Carolina shows to his home folks in Asheboro. 

I have a telegram from Hon. D. B. McCrary, mayor of Ashe- 
boro, N. ©., and he tells me that Asheboro people have an ex- 
emption of only $300 personal property free from taxation. 
Congressman Hamre allows Washington people an exemption 
of $1,000 personal property free from taxation. Hon. Howard 
M. Jackson, mayor of Baltimore, wires me that Maryland 
people in Bultimore are allowed an exemption of only $500 per- 
sonal property free from taxation. 

Mayor McCrary wires me that the owner of a Ford in Ashe- 
boro, N. C., must pay $13.50 to register it. Owners of finer cars 
pay more in proportion. Mayor Jackson wires me that Mary- 
land people in Baltimore must pay #2 cents per horsepower to 
register their automobiles in Baltimore. Yet, Chairman Zint 
MAN, of Maryland, and Congressman Witr1am C. HAMMER, of 
Asheboro, outyoted me and permit the owners of Plerce Ar- 
rows, Lincolns, and Rolls-Royces here in Washington to regis- 
ter same and get their number plates for only $1 each per year, 
Washington people get quite an inside there. And when pass- 
ing that provision Chairman Zintaran very frankly told the 
House that the reason he did not want them charged more was 
that Washington did not need the money. The reason it did 
not need the money is that Washington people have been get- 
ting. their big hand-outs from the People’s Treasury of the 
United States. 

The highest tax rate that the people of Washington paid 
under the 50-50 system to which Congressman Hauurm wants 
to return was $1.10 on the $100. Under the 60-40 system they 
paid $1.20. Under the Cramton amendment we passed to apply 
to the last fiscal year they paid $1.40 on the $100, and under 
the $9,000,000 allowed this fiscal year by the Government they 
pay $1.70 on the $100. 

But what do the people of Baltimore pay? And what do the 
people of Asheboro, N. C., pay? Mayor McCrary, of Asheboro, 
wires me that citizens of Asheboro pay a tax rate of $2.95 on 
the $100, covering city, county, and State taxes, which is $1.20 
per $100 more than Washington people have eyer paid. Mayor 
Jackson, of Baltimore, wires me that citizens of Baltimore, 
just 40 miles from Washington, pay a city tax rate of $2.48 
on the $100, and also pay an additional tax of 274% cents on the 
$100 to the State, making over $2.75 on the $100 that they pay 
as against only $1.70 on the $100 that Washington people pay. 
Mayor Jackson wires ine that household property in Baltimore 
with a frontage of over 12 feet pays a flat water rate of $32.50 
per year, while my family here in Washington, living in a 
house with 22 feet froutage, pays for all the water we need 
only $6.25 per year. 

Mayor Edward N. Woodruff, of Peoria, III., advised me in 
1923 that water there for a family of seven costs $25 per year. 
He advised me that the entire cost of street and alley paye- 
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ments in Peoria had to be paid by abutting property, and that 
the entire cost of sewer installation had to be paid by tbe prop- 
erty in the entire sewer district, and that the cost of sewer con- 
nection per household was about $50. 
Now, in comparison, note what Daniel J. Donovan, auditor of 
the District of Columbia, wrote me: 


For service sewers the law at present provides for a flat rate 
assessment of $1.50 per front foot, with certain deductions made for 
corner property. The rate represents approximately 87 per cent of 
the cost of the work. 

The special assessments received for the several forme of improve- 
ments indicated are paid into the Treasury of the United States, 60 
per cent to the credit of the District of Columbja and 40 per cent to 
the credit of the United States, this being the proportion that each 
bears of the appropriations for the improvements. 

For water mains the law provides a special assessment of $2 per 
front foot, and this amount represents approximately 66 per cent of 
the cost of the work. Water-main assessments when received are paid 
into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the water- 
department fund. 


MAKING WASHINGTON BEAUTIFUL DOES NOT MEAN EXEMPTING PROPRLE 
Un FROM TAXES 


I am for making Washington the most beautiful city in the 
world. I am for taking eyery million dollars out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States for the Government to spend to do it 
that is justly needed, but I am not willing to continue taxing 
the already tax-burdened people of this country, wlio lave to 
pay their own large taxes at home, to pay the civic expenses 
here, and then let these specially favored, petted, pampered, 
spoiled people in Washington pay only $1.20 on the hundred 
and enjoy all the benefits of this great city at the expense of 
our constituents back home, under the old 50-50 arrangement. 

Take this magnificent Congressional Library that would cost 
at least $15,000,000 now—is not it enjoyed by every citizen of 
the District? Take the magnificent Smithsonian Institution, 
the magnificent museums here, the art gallery, the magnificent 
parks, the magnificent playgrounds. Are not the people of the 
District of Columbia getting the benefit? And yet they want 
to tux the Government of the United States more than 
$9,000,000 a year, which the Cramton amendment offers them, 
for the very property that they enjoy hourly here in this 
District. 

THE OLD SLOGAN HAS WORN THREADBARR 


Whenever a Member of Congress secks to change the unjust 
system of taxation here the newspapers and citizens’ associa- 
tions immediately resort to their old battle cry— 


That Washington is the Nation's Capital and must be made the 
most beautiful city in the world; that the Government should pay a 
big part of the local city expenses, because it owns so much property 
here. 


Washington Js the Nation’s Capital and shonld be made the 
most beautiful city in the world, and 1 will go just as far as 
auy other man through all legitimate and proper means to make 
it the most beautiful city in the world, 

The business men of Washington are a bunch of splendid 
fellows personally. I like them all. Many of them are my 
personal friends in spite of my fights against their selfish de- 
mands. They know that I am right. They know deep down 
in their hearts that I am doing my duty. But they have en- 
joyed these hand-outs from the Federal Treasury for so long 
that they hate to give them up. 

The following will show what taxes the people of Peoria, III., 
haye to pay: 

[City of Peoria, III., mayor's office. Edward N. Woodruff, mayor] 

Novemnera 1, 1923. 
Hon. Tromas L. BLANTON, 
Representatice, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Answering your questionnaire of October 15 concerning 
relative tux rates of the cities of Washington and Peorta: 

The tax rates on each $100 taxable valuation levied against the real 
and personal property of the citizens of Peoria for the year 1922 is 
itemized as follows: 


City, corporate tax, including library, tuberculosis, gar- 


bage, aud police and fire pension fund $1.94 
Street and bridge 24 
School district — — — — — BEAD 
Park diastriet—ͤ4„ͤ44„%ẽ. „ 41 


$5. 20 
5 


County bighwa 
eng 1. 20 


Total, all purpose on . 58 
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Unless there is a tremendous revenue derived from sources other 
than from taxes, the rate of $1.20 for Washington is ridiculous. 
While I have never had my attention called to this disparity, I am 
amazed that the light has not been let into financial affairs of the 
Capital City long before this time. 

You should be supported by every colleague in your effort to compel 
the citizens of Washington to do theirs, even as every citizen outside 
the District is doing his. 

Wishing you success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
E. N. Wooprcrr, Mayor. 


Mr. Cornelius M. Sheehan, president, and Mr. Leo Kenneth 
Mayer, director, respectively, of the American City Govern- 
ment League, advise me that the tax rate in the city of New 
York is as follows: 


Tawes in city of New York 


Schoo 


ae TI TN OES Gy le Ee PRN he oe Ee ee 
REASONABLE TAX RATA FOR WASHINGTON 


All I want is that there should be a reasonable rate of taxa- 
tion for Washington people. If they will find out what is the 
lowest rate of taxation in any city of the United States and 
establish that lowest rate as the tax rate for Washington, 
then, for one, I shall be satisfied, and they will see me cease 
fighting, for the money they will raise, together with fair 
appropriation from the Government each year, will give them 
all the money they will need for sound, substantial, construc- 
tive, proper improvement each year. 

LOYAL FRIEND TO DISTRICT 


Because for nine years here I have led the fight against the 
ridiculous tax rate in Washington, and my fight has been 
determined and uncompromising, the distinguished assistant 
editor of the Washington Times designates me as “ The Texas 
Wild Cat.” That is my reward for doing my duty. If, like 
Congressman Hammer, I would declare for a return to the 
50-50 system, all the papers here with front-page columns would 
herald me as a wise statesman. 

But after all, I am a better friend to Washington than some 
Washingtonians imagine. Why are so many people, papers, 
and magazines now knocking Florida? It is because other 
places are jealous of Florida's boom. When people of other 
States and other cities find out that Washington property is 
soaring sky-high, and Washington people are becoming rich 
until their income taxes exceed many other cities, and fhat 
such conditions have been brought about through much of the 
civic expenses here being paid by the whole people of the 
United States, they are going to have a reaction unfayorable 
to Washington and are going to be jealous of such situation, 
and it is going to hurt Washington people and Washington 
property. i 

Congressman Hammer will remember that when in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress he was insisting on continuing the Rent 
Commission, which had kept property from lawful owners ever 
since the war, I led the fight against such proposal, and the 
Rent Commission died and property went back to owners and 
they have now begun to improve same, and they have reduced 
rentals, and rental conditions here now are better than they 
have been for many years. Newspapers condemned me then, 
and Washington people condemned me then, for fighting to 
kill their Rent Commission, but time has proven that I was 
their friend after all. 

Congressman Hammer must not be permitted to carry out 
any move to return to the old 50-50 system, for it is vicious and 
against the interests of the people of the United States and 
not for the best interests, after all, of Washington people. 

But I desire to use the rest of my time to discuss another 
proposition of great moment to Washington people. When the 
street-car companies of this District got a charter from Con- 
gress—the Capital Traction Co. and the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co.—to run their street-car tracks down the main 
streets of this city, to the exclusion of every other street-car 
company in the world, they obtained a most valuable right. It 
was a right that belonged to the Government and the people of 
this city, and Congress wisely provided in that charter, which 
was a contract between these companies and the Government, 
that they should never charge the people of this District more 
than 5 cents street-car fare. It provided they should never 
charge the little school children of the District more than 
three-fourths of the adult fare, provided the children bought 
as many as 20 fares at one time and paid cash for them. 
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Yet in the face of that charter, since the war came on, the 
Public Utilities Commission, which is constituted ipso facto 
by the three Commissioners of the District, have let these 
street-car companies rob every family in the District and 
charge them 8 cents car fare, and they charge the 66,000 little 
school children here 8 cents car fare or 16 cents a day if they 
have not the money to buy tokens at 6 for 40 cents. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Does not the gentleman know 
that every other city that has a street railway line charges 
even more than what they charge in Washington? 

Mr, BLANTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That splendid street-car system in the city 
of New York charges only 5 cents, and it has never charged 
more, even through the inflated war years. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. And how long a haul do they 
give you for the 5 cents? 

Mr. BLANTON. They give you 25 miles, if you want it. 
You can go down in the subway in New York and ride all 
day long for 5 cents if you want to ride and do not go out 
the gates. [Laughter.] And I can mention several other 
large cities with splendid street-car service for 5 cents, but 
here they charge 8 cents. Why do they do it? They do it 
because Congress lets them do, it. 

In the last Congress, the Sixty-eighth Congress, I introduced 
a bill to require the Public Utilities Commission to bring these 
railways back to the contract agreements in their charters. 
But immediately, to my great surprise, the commissioners 
filed against my bill a more elaborate argument than could 
have been prepared by the combined general counsels of the 
Sao themselves. And the commissioners killed the 

II. 

I expected the street railways to file an argument against 
it, and to fight it, and I was prepared to meet them, but 
the commissioners did the work for the. railway lawyers, 
and killed the bill without permitting me to present the peo- 
ple’s side of it. 

After Congress adjourned last March I remained here in 
Washington and worked the entire vacation. When, on April 
25, 1925, the Washington Post heralded that the North Ameri- 
can Co. from New York had opened offices in the Earle Build- 
ing and was to spend $50,000 making a survey of traction and 
traffic conditions here in Washington I kept my eyes open 
for developments. The higher ups had reached the conclu- 
sion that I was one Member here who was determined to 
get them back to their contract fare of 5 cents demanded by 
their charters, and I expect some such action to be taken in 
an attempt to head me off. 

As soon aS we met on December 7, 1925, I reintroduced my 
bill (H. R. 3805), which is as follows: 


A bill to repeal and annul certain acts of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the District of Columbia 


Be it enacted, etc., That any and all actions taken by the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia permitting street rail- 
ways to charge more than the maximum authorized in their respective 
charters be, and the same are hereby, annulled and repealed, and from 
and after the passage of this act no street railway company operating 
in the District of Columbia shall charge any fare greater than the 
maximum authorized in its charter. And the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion shall not in the future authorize any street railway to charge 
fares greater than is authorized in its charter, and no charge greater 
than the charter authorization shall be permitted except by special act 
of Congress. 

Sec. 2. From and after the passage of this act all street railway com- 
panies operating in the District of Columbia shall not charge school 
children in going to and from school on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday in each week a fare greater than three-fourths 
the regular fare charged adults: Provided, That such school children 
shall purchase as many as 20 of such fares at a time. 


And, following the custom, I had the chairman of the District 
Committee to send a copy of the bill to the commissioners for 
their recommendation. And again came back from the commis- 
sioners a most elaborate argument for the street railways, 
recommending that the bill be killed. But I did not let them 
off so easy this time. I wrote them the following letter: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 1, £926. 


Hon. Cuno H. RUDOLPH, President; 

Hon. FREDERICK A. FENNING, 

Hon. JAMES FRANKLIN BELL, 

x Commissioners District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 
GBNTLEMEN AND FRIENDS : During the past week, after making its 

first appearance through the press, there came to the Committee on 
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the District of Columbia your letter dated December 22, 1925, report- 
ing unfavorably my bill, H. R. 3805, that would require the street 
railways of Washington to keep their agreement and perform their 
contract made with the people of Washington by not charging more 
than the 5-cent fare authorized by their charters. Inasmuch as you 
constitute the Public Utilities Commission, and these street railways 
could not have charged more than the 5 cents authorized by their 
charters unless you permitted it, and in the face of these charters, 
which provide that said railways shall never charge more than 6 
cents, you have continued to permit them to rob the half million people 
here by charging them S cents, and the purpose of my bill was to have 
Congress annul your action, I very naturally did not expect you to 
approve it. 

All of the high-salaried general attorneys of these street railways 
from Washington to New York combined together could not have 
framed a more adroit argument in their behalf than is contained in 
your letter. Even before asking you about it, I knew that none of you 
had any personal knowledge about it. 

When I took the matter up with you individually, each one of you 
in turn admitted that you had no personal knowledge of the facts 
asserted in your letter, but that you were depending upon some one 
else for same. 

President Rudolph very frankly admitted that he had to depend 
upon the office of Colonel Bell, who had charge of such matters, and 
that he signed such letters as president of the board without having 
personal knowledge of the correctness of the facts furnished by Colonel 
Bell's office. 

Commissioner Fenning likewise frankly admitted that in the very 
nature of things he could not give all such matters his personal atten- 
tion, but was forced to depend and rely upon the officlals in Colonel 
Bell’s office to compile such facts and to prepare such letters, and that 
he couldn’t personally youch for the correctness of the assertions, as 
he did not have personal knowledge of them. 

As far as Colonel Bell would go was to say that he had general 
knowledge and felt morally certain that the facts stated, figures given, 
and conclusions drawn were all correct, although he did not dictate 
the letter and had no personal knowledge of the correctness of its 
contents, but that he had to depend upon his assistant, Maj. William 
E. R. Covell, for compiling the facts and upon Corporation Counsel 
Francis H. Stephens for the law. 

I then took the matter up with Major Covell. He assured me that 
he did not dictate the letter and that he did not have any personal 
knowledge of the facts, figures, and conclusions stated therein, but that 
Secretary E. V. Fisher had prepared the whole matter, and was gov- 
erned by the opinion of Mr. Stephens that these railways must be 
allowed to make a fair return on their investment. 

So, after all, when traced back, your disapproval of this bill is 
founded upon the action of Secretary Fisher, guided by the opinion of 
Mr. Stephens. 

I do not claim to be a legal wizard, but I have had 80 years expe- 
rience around courthouses, 8 years of which I occupied the circuit 
bench in Texas, and I am willing to pit my ability to assemble facts 
against that of Secretary Fisher, and I feel that my opinion of the law 
should have equal weight with that of Mr. Stephens; hence, I am going 
to request, as a special favor to me, that you withdraw your disap- 
proval of this bill from the District Committee and request Chairman 
ZIHLMAN to return it to you, and thus give me an opportunity to 
place my knowledge of the facts and my opinion of the law concerning 
this issue before you, and I fcel sure that I can convince at least a 
majority of your board that this bill should pass. 

The right to run a street railway through the streets of Washington 
is a most valuable right, and when the privilege Is exclusive the right 
becomes doubly valuable. These rights and privileges belonged to 
the people and to the Government. When these street railways 
secured their charters they procured from the Government and from 
the people very valuable rights indeed. And in part payment for 
such rights these street railways agreed with the people and with the 
Government, and it was so specifically expressed in their charters, 
that they should never charge more than 5 cents fare. They should 
be held to their charter contracts. 

I expect to show you that the stock of both companies has been 
going up constantly for several years, and that it is now higher than 
ever before in its history, and that it is higher than any comparable 
stock in the United States. 

I expect to show you that respecting every group of men engaged 
in repair work for both companies, there is an average of as many 
as two-thirds of them idle all of the time, and that waste, indiffer- 
ence, and extravagance has gone to seed because the Public Utilities 
Commission has decreed that they shall have a fair return above 
all expenses. Mr. H. L. Bushong, of 1211 East Capitol Street, who 
is the president of his citizens association, will tell you that he saw 
16 laborers and their foreman sit idle for an hour and five minutes 
on street-car repair work without moying a hand. 

Your Secretary Fisher shows in the letter he prepared for you 
disapproving my bill that the Capital Traction Co. carried 2,160,153 
less passengers in 1923 than it did in 1922; and that it carried 
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8,492,366 less passengers in 1924 than it did in 1923, and that for the 
first 10 months of 1925 it carried 11,518,101 less passengers than it 
did in 1924. 

Secretary Fisher also shows in his letter which he prepared for 
you to sign disapproving my bill that the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co. system carried 5,191,263 less passengers in 1924 than 
it did in 1923, and that for the first 10 months of 1925 it carried 
7,600,816 less passengers than it did in 1923. 

To his mind this indieates that we ought to continue paying them 
8 cents fare. To my mind it indicates that you are permitting these 
railroads to rob the people to such an extent that they have rebelled, 
and many have stopped riding street cars, whereas, if we restricted 
them to their charters, and permitted thenr to charge only 5 cents, 
which they agreed they would charge, and would neyer charge more, 
probably twice as many people would use the street cars, and at 5 
cents fare, these railroads would have the chance of taking in 10 
cents for every 8 cents they now receive. It is far more convenient 
to use street cars for shopping than it is automobiles, on account of 
scarce parking space, and if they were not robbed the people would 
use the cars generally, 

When on April 25, 1925, the Washington Post carried the head- 
lines “Big New York corporation quietly starts work of fact finding,” 
and went on to tell us that the North American Co., of New York, 
had opened offices in the Earle Building, and had begun a traction 
survey upon which it was to spend $50,000, and that your commission 
was to supervise the survey, I incidentally watched proceedings. 

I was interested because in the Sixty-eighth Congress I had intro- 
duced a similar bill to restrict these companies to their charter au- 
thorization of 5 cents, and immediately there came from the office of 
Colonel Bell a similar strong argument against it, but at that time- 
I did not know that it was an office secretary who was acting both 
as the embalmer and funeral director for my bill. But I then ex- 
hibited such a strong determination to try to pass it over Colonel 
Bell's veto that I rather expected some new move to head me off. 

So the summer passed, and when Congress met on December 7 I 
introduced my new bill No. H. R. 3805. And the committee sent a 
copy to you commissioners, Within a few days there was delivered 
at my office by special messenger two very large splendidly bound 
in full morocco leather volumes, each 8% by 11 inches, and nearly 2 
inches thick, with the top of the pages entitled: 

“Public Utilities Commission, District of Columbia, 1925 transpor- 
tation survey.” 

I learned from all three of you that you had nothing whatever to 
do with this work, but that the North American Co., of New York, had 
it done at its own expense; and I learned from Major Covell that these 
two volumes cost the North American Co. $70,000. 

Now, why did it spend this $70,000? Does it cast its bread 
upon the waters without expecting Biblical returns? This North 
American Co. of New York owns 75 per cent of the common stock 
of the Washington Railway & Electric Co. It owns the controlling 
stock in the Capital Traction Co, And it owns the controlling 
stock in the Washington Rapid Transit Co. It is interested in 
having 8 cents fare on street cars in Washington, and it is interested 
in selling 6 fares for 50 cents on its busses, which take up two-thirds 
of the street, observe no trafie rules, will run right over you if you 
don't get out of their way, and will drive around a new Pierce-Arrow 
if it doesn’t break the speed limit. And I find that these two $70,000 
yolumes have been delivered to other Congressmen and to Senators, 
And I have perused them carefully. And if I were you commissioners, 
I would take my names off of the tops of these voluminous pages, for 
most of them are specially prepared “bunk” to gull commissioners 
and Congress with. 

I expect to do my own thinking and not let these traction com- 
panies prepare my facts for me. The only pledge I have taken on 
this New Year Day is that I am going to match wits with Secretary 
Fisher and Corporation Counsel Stephens in overcoming your objec- 
tions to my bill, and in securing before Congress adjourns legislation 
that will bring these companies back within thelr charters, and thus 
give the half million people of Washington a 5-cent fare. It is 
a crime to permit these companies to charge 66,000 little children 
8 cents fare in going to and from school. In no other comparable 
city in the United States is it done. And when we force them back 
to their charters, if they want to go to court about it, I will tender 
you and the people here my services gratis in defending the 5-cents 
fare all the way to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
THomas L. BLANTON. 
GREAT REACTION 


I must quote the following excerpts from the Washington 
newspapers to show that I correctly sized up the situation : 
[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., January 8, 1926] 


BLANTON UPHELD BY COMMISSIONERS—COLONEL BELL SAYS HÐ FAVORS 
WITHDRAWING OPPOSITION TO 5-CENT FARB 

Engineer Commissioner J. Franklin Bell announced last night that he 

plans to reply favorably to the communication of Representative 
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THomas L. BLANTON asking the commissionérs to withdraw their oppo- 
sition to his 5-cent car-fare bill, on the ground that the commissioners 
had not directed the unfavorable report. 

The letter representing the position of the commissioners, Mr. BLAN- 
TON pointed out, was drafted by Earl V. Fisher, executive secretary of 
the Public Utilities Commission, who was governed by the opinion of 
Corporation Counsel Francis H. Stephens. Colonel Bell indicated that 
he would tell Mr. Branxton that the commissioners left the framing of 
the letter to the commission's experts because of the pressure of other 
official business, 

“I am going to tell Mr. BLANTON that I am in hearty accord with 
his statements,” said Colonel Bell. 


{From the Washington Post, Sunday, January 3, 1926] 


COLONEL BELL ADMITS TRUTH OF BLANTON TRACTION CHARGES—THE ENGI- 
NEER COMMISSIONER AGREES DISTRICT HEADS CAN NOT FUNCTION ON 
BODY—GIVES THIS AS REASON FOR REORGANIZATION 


Charges by Representative BLANTON, of Texas, yesterday that the 
District Commissioners know little of local traction affairs, and that 
they had based their opposition to his 5-cent bill on the knowledge of 
a secretary, met with prompt admission by Commissioner J. Franklin 
Bell. 

“I agree with you heartily,” said Colonel Bell in a reply. “I long 
have maintained that under the present arrangement we can not keep 
ourselves well enough informed about utilities to function correctly as 
members of the utilities commission.” 

For that reason, Colonel Bell said, the commissioners had submitted 
a bill reorganizing the public utilities commission, and he asked Mr, 
BLANTON to support it. 


This North American Co. of New York just a few days be- 
fore this Congress convened sent us two documents like this I 
hold in my hand, bound in full Morocco leather, and these two 
volumes cost $35,000 apiece to the North American Co. Do you 
know what it is? I am about the only man in Washington who 
reads them. [Laughter.] It is my business to read them. I 
want to tell you what it is; it is nothing in the world but bunk 
specially prepared for these commissioners to use in trying to 
argue the people of Washington out of a 5-cent street-car fare, 
to which they are entitled. 

The North American Co., I am told by Colonel Bell and 
Major Covell, own 75 per cent of the common stock of the 
Washington Electric Railway Co., that it owns a big lot of 
stock of the Capital Traction Co., and that it owns nearly 100 
per cent of the Washington Rapid Transit Co—that is, the 
bus line which, if you drive your car up and down the street, 
you will have to get out of the way of to keep from getting run 
over. Those busses observe no traffic laws, they observe no 
signs, they observe no traffic stops, they go up and down the 
avenue and up and down the streets as they please, and if you 
are in a Pierce-Arrow and if you do not exceed the speed limit, 
they will run around you or run over you. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As to the number of busses, are 
they not grossly inadequate for the school children? I came 
down Pennsylvania Avenue this morning and there was a per- 
fect mob of school children waiting for busses. 

Mr. BLANTON. The poor little children of this city can not 
afford to ride these busses at 10 cents a ride or six rides for 
50 cents. And they can not pay 16 cents a day to go back and 
forth on these street cars to school each day at 8 cents car fare. 
Every time I come to my office in my automobile on a school 
day, I pick up a car full of school children and bring with me. 
Every time I go home in the evening and find them on the 
street, I take them in and give them a ride. I have children of 
my own, and I hope some one will give my boys a lift if they 
need it, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am in full sympathy with the gentle- 
man’s bill, but I would like to ask him if he has investigated 
the revenue derived by the street-car companies. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no more wasteful corporations on 
earth than the street railway companies of this city. I have 
known instance after instance where they have had an army 
of laborers employed, and about 75 per cent of them spend 
almost their entire time doing nothing. They ought to dis- 
charge every foreman of works employed by the street railway 
companies and get new ones. [Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr, BLANTON. The gentleman from Maryland was to give 
me five minutes. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman only requires 75 per cent of 
the time, but I yield him fiye additional minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, we got that much out of the chair- 
man toward a 5-cent fare, did we not? [Laughter.] But he 
is all right. I will say itis. I want to say this; That if these 
street railroad companies would stop their waste, if they would 
reduce the fare to what their charter requires them to do— 
to 5 cents—if they would make the fare for school children 
three-fourths of the adult fare, buying 20 at a time and pay 
cash, as their charters require, there would be twice as many 
people ride on the street cars as do now. and at the same 
expense to the railroad company, and they would take in more 
revenue than they do now. If we could take the stock of this 
railroad company, put it out in the street and run over it 
every day with our cars, like we do the snow, squeeze the 
water out of it like we do out of the snow, we could let them 
pay on their bona fide stock twice as much as they do now. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute. I want to get these 
facts before my colleagues. The trouble of it all is that the 
commissioners are not with us. When you go to court, if you 
want to win, you have got to have a proper record to stand 
on. When they have been to court heretofore the commission- 
ers have had nobody down there to make a record for the 
people, and that is what I propose to do hereafter. Whenever 
this question goes to court again I am going to see to it that 
a proper record goes there presenting the people's side, and if I 
can not do it in any other way I shall do it as amicus curiae. 

I wrote the vice president of this North American Co. and 
asked him to answer certain pertinent questions about his com- 
pany and the ownership of the stock. He would not do it. 
He wrote me back an evasive letter, but did not answer a 
question. I then wrote their chief engineer and asked him cer- 
tain questions: He wrote me back an evasive letter, and he 
would not answer the questions. That is the kind of service 
we get, and they then put a misleading statement in the Wash- 
ington papers, but they admit that they own practically all of 
the Washington Rapid Transit Co. 

What are we going to do about the situation? Are we going 
to sit here and let these Washington people be robbed every 
day by these street railway companies? If you gentlemen of 
the House will help us pass that bill to restrict these railway 
companies to their charters, I think the bill will be passed by 
the Senate, and I promise you that I will see to it that a proper 
record is made on which to go to the Supreme Court of the 
Unéied States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The gentleman from Maryland has one minute 
remaining. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield that one minute to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, in the one minute re- 
maining I want to bring the Members of the House back to the 
matter under consideration. This bill has nothing to do with 
street railways, has little to do with the commissioners, but 
considerable to do with the people of the District. Although 
my amendment was adopted in the committee, which takes the 
total amount of the cost out of the reserves of the District, 
while the amendment was offered in good faith, yet it was with 
the knowledge we never in the world would get this through 
Congress unless such a provision was incorporated in the bill. 
It is not entirely a just provision, but it is perhaps the best 
we could do. This is a little different from the other park 
propositions upon which we have acted, inasmuch as the title 
of this property still remains with the Federal Government. 
It is hardly a fair proposition, but the best that we can offer 
and the best that we can get. I do not know that there is any 
particular opposition to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etċ., That to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac Park- 
way Commission to complete the acquisition of the land authorized to 
be acquired by section 22 of the public buildings appropriation act 
approved March 4, 1913 (Stat. L. vol. 37, p. 885), for the connecting 
parkway between Rock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac 
Park, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in addition to the sum 
authorized by said act of March 4, 1913, the sum of $600,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated,” and insert “out of the surplus revenues 
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of the District of Columbia made available by Public law 858, Sixty- | 


eighth Congress, approved February 2, 1925. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last, word. I doubt if there is any necessity for this bill at 
all, because the last Congress went on record as authorizing 
$1,000,000 to be expended each year for 20 years. However 
that may be, I want to speak for just a moment in respect to 
the intimation that the surplus bill passed the last Congress 
without careful consideration upon the part of the District 
Committee. That the District has been treated very gener- 
ously by the Federal Government and perhaps more so than 
was necessary was the opinion of every member of the Dis- 
trict Committee, but because Congress had adopted a very 
generous agreement with the District that fact did not author- 
ize Congress to violate that agreement. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLAN TON] does cite statements from a minority 
view, but gentlemen should bear in mind that that was a 
minority view. A committee appointed by Congress itself in- 
vestigated the situation and reported that we owed that money. 
That it acted unwisely or without consideration could be 
charged against the verdict of any jury or the decision of any 
court, but the fact remains that our own committee made 
that finding. It was the opinion of every member of the Dis- 
trict Committee, with the exception of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLanton], that, however generous we felt it might 
be, there was no honorable escape from it. I make these ob- 
servations merely that the record shall not go unchallenged 
that in a matter involving millions of dollars the District 
Committee acted without the most careful consideration. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mrrarrr, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 4785, 
had directed him to report the same back with an amendment, 
with the recommendation that the amendment be adopted, and 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Zrn~Man, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


JURISDICTION IN REFERENCE TO JUVENILE COURT 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 4812 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4812) to amend an act entitled “An act making it a 
misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon or willfully 
neglect to provide for the support and maintenance by any person 
of his wife or his or her minor children in destitute or necessitous 
circumstances,” approved March 23, 1906 
Re it enacted, ctc., That the act entitled “An act making it a mis- 

demeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon or willfully neglect 
to provide for the support and maintenance by any person of his 
wife or of his of her minor children in destitute or necessitous cir- 
cumstances,’ approved March 23, 1906, be, and is hereby, amended 
so as to strike out the words “hard labor” wherever they shall 
appear in the act. 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the above-mentioned act be, and is hereby, 
amended as follows: Strike out the words “for each day's hard labor 
performed by such persons" and substitute therefor “for each day 
of the sentence served by such person.” 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause on page 1, line 3, down 
to and including line 7 on page 2 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following : 
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“That the first section of the act entitled ‘An act making it a 
misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon or willfully 
neglect to provide for the support and maintenance by any person 
of his wife or his or her minor children in destitute or necessitous 
circumstances,’ approyed March 23, 1906, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the words ‘at hard labor’ wherever such words appear 
in such section. 

“Sec. 2. Section 3 of such act of March 23, 1906, as amended, is 
amended by striking out the words ‘for each day's hard labor per- 
formed’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘for each day of the 
sentence served.’ 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute for the 
committee amendment, and may I say before the substitute is 
read that the substitute is the committee amendment, but it 
quotes all of these sections to which the amendment referred 
So that in the future, if one has to look up this law, they do 
not have to look up all of these references and hunt through 
the statutes to find them. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
a substitute for the committee amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Section 1, That sections 1 and 3 of an act entitled “An act making 
it a misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon or willfully 
neglect to provide for the support and maintenance by any person 
of his wife or his or her minor children in destitute or necessitous 
circumstances,” approved March 23, 1906, are hereby amended so as 
to read as follows: “That any person in the District of Columbia 
who shall, without just cause, desert or willfully neglect or refuse 
to provide for the support and maintenance of his wife in destitute 
or necessitous circumstances, or any person who shall, without just 
excuse, desert or willfully neglect or refuse to provide for the support 
and maintenance of his or her minor children under the age of 16 
years in destitute or necessitous circumstances, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment in the work- 
house of the District of Columbia for not more than 12 months, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment; and should a fine be imposed 
it may be directed by the court to be paid in whole or in part to the 
wife or to the guardian or custodian of the minor child or children: 
Provided, That before the trial, with the consent of the defendant, 
or after conviction, instead of imposing the punishment hereinbefore 
provided, or in addition thereto, the court in its discretion, having 
regard to the circumstances and to the financial ability or earning 
capacity of the defendant, shall have the power to make an order, 
which shall be subject to change by it from time to time as circum- 
stances may require, directing the defendant to pay a certain sum 
weekly for the space of one year to the wife, or to the guardian or 
custodian of the minor child or children, or to an organization or 
individual approved by the court as trustee, and to release the đe- 
fendant from custody on probation for the space of one year upon 
his or her entering into a recognizance, with or without sureties, in 
such sum as the court may direct, The condition of the recognizance 
shall be such that If the defendant shall make his or her personal 
appearance in court whenever ordered to do so within the year, and 
shall further comply with the terms of the order and of any subse- 
quent modification thereof, then the recognizance shall be void, other- 
wise of full force and effect. 

“If the court be satisfied by information and due proof, under 
oath, that at any time during the year the defendant has violated 
the terms of such order, it may forthwith proceed with the trial 
of the defendant under the original charge, or sentence him under 
the original conviction, or enforce the original sentence, as the case 
may be. In case of forfeiture of a recognizance and enforcement 
thereof by execution, the sam recovered may, in the discretion of the 
court, be paid in whole or in part to the wife or to the guardian or 
custodian of the minor child or children.” 

“Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the superintendent in charge 
of the workhouse of the District of Columbia in which any person is 
confined on account of a sentence under this law to pay, out of any 
funds available, over to the wife, or to the guardian or custodian 
of his or her minor child or children, or to an organization or indi- 
vidual approved by the court as trustee, at the end of each week 
for the support of such wife, child, or children, a sum equal to 
50 cents for each day of the sentence served by said person so 
confined.” 


Mr. ZIHLMAN,. Mr. Speaker, I accept the amendment, as it 
simply carries in the bill the existing law as it would read 
where amended. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I think that what 
has been done at the instance of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL} establishes a good example which 
should be followed in amending existing statutes. Quite com- 
monly existing statutes are amended so as to provide that a 
certain sentence or a certain paragraph or a certain line shall 
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be changed, and that may be done repeatedly in reference to 
the same original statute or the same section of that statute. 
That makes necessary a search through the Statutes at Large of 
perhaps several Congresses in order to ascertain what the law 
is. When an amendment is made in the form now proposed 
the statute is brought down to date, so that anyone examining 
the law as amended can see at a glance exactly how the amend- 
ment operates and what the law is. I am very glad that the 
committee has taken this course, and I regard it as a course 
that ought to be generally taken in enacting amendments, 
And this, I may say, is the course provided and required by 
many State constitutions. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will. 

Mr. 8 What is the gentleman trying to do to this 
statute 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman under the de- 
cision by the Supreme Court the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court in cases of neglect and nonsupport of child and wife is 
vested only in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
it being construed by the Supreme Court that the juvenile 
court has no jurisdiction in cases of this kind, but it is pro- 
posed, by taking out the words “hard labor” where they ap- 
pear in the existing statute, to reinvest the juvenile court with 
jurisdiction in those cases, many of which are of a minor na- 
ture. It has the sanction and concurrence of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia has held that to require a married man 
in the District of Columbia to perform hard labor falls within 
the constitutional inhibition against cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Well, the juvenile court has no jurisdiction 
under cases of that kind. 3 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. As I understand it, the law as it is now 
and as it will be after it is amended as proposed by the com- 
mittee will not provide any different penalty for different kinds 
of abandonment. I refer particularly to the person abandoned. 
Take, for instance, the case of a child of very tender years, an 
infant. There is no difference in the punishment meted out 
by this law for the abandonment of an infant and the punish- 
ment for the abandonment of any other child, is there? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that we did not contemplate the change of existing law on this 
subject, except to give to the juvenile court jurisdiction in 
these cases. I will say further that the committee was advised 
by one of the learned justices of the Supreme Court that the 
term “hard labor” is very rarely used in imposing sentence, 
but it is presumed by the court that the prison authorities are 
competent to determine what work shall be performed by 
prisoners. The elimination of the words “hard labor” is the 
only change we make in the law, and it almost entirely elimi- 
nates it in the District in sentences. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There are States in the Union where, 
for instance, the abandonment of a child of 1 year or less is a 
felony, whereas the abandonment of an older child or of a wife 
is a misdemeanor. In other words, the abandonment of an 
infant in those tender months is considered a much greater 
crime or offense than the other. I am not arguing whether 
you should amend the law, but I am wondering if the com- 
mittee was asked to amend the law on that subject. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There is a law to that effect, but I am not 
familiar with it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, in answering the questions put by various Members, 
has very well covered the situation. The reason for bringing 
this up was that under the old law there was a flagrant case 
where an old offender was brought before the court and ordered 
to pay $80 a week to his wife and family. He failed to do so 
and was hauled into court, and the Supreme Court held that 
imprisonment at hard labor was an infamous punishment under 
the clause of the Constitution that had been referred to, and 
consequently the legislation went by the board. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Maryland a while ago 
rather led me to believe that the reason why you did this was 
that the Supreme Court had decided that requiring hard labor 
from a married man in the District of Columbia was a case of 
unusual and infamous punishment. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That may be a distinction without a 
difference. Of course, the welfare of minor children in the 
District of Columbia is a subject that we are all interested in, 
and that interest in the welfare of minor children is what was 
behind this legislation. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the amendment came from a gentle- 
man who is not a lawyer. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ZintuaAx, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. ` 

THE ITALIAN GIFT 


Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
withhold that? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I withhold, 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the Italian debt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, we will soon have 
under consideration H. R. 6773, which is the authorization 
of this Congress for the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Italy to the Government of the United States of 
America, as per the terms clearly set forth in the bill supra. 

This bill, H. R. 6773, was introduced by Mr. Burton, of 
Ohio, on January 5, 1926, and was promptly referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, However, this committee, 
anticipating the introduction of the bill, began its hearings on 
January 4, 1926, and concluded its hearings on January 6, 1926. 
The only witnesses which appeared before this committee were 
the following distinguished gentlemen in the persons of Mr. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. Winston, Undersec- 
retary of the Treasury; Mr. Burton, of Ohio, a member of the 
Foreign Debt Commission and a Member of this House; Mr. 
Crisp, of Georgia, a member of the Foreign Debt Commission 
and a member of the committee; and the following members of 
the Ways and Means Committee: Mr. Rarney, of Illinois; Mr. 
Hutt, of Tennessee; Mr. Treapway, of Massachusetts; and 
Mr. Mitts, of New York. On-January 8, 1926, H. R. 6773 is 
reported back to the House without amendment, with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

This bill comes to us for consideration as a result of the 
negotiations between the World War Foreign Debt Commission 
and the Italian Debt Commission, which consummated an 
agreement, reduced to writing and signed by the contracting 
parties, which has met with the approval of the President and 
has been ratified by the Kingdom of Italy. This settlement 
awaits the approbation of the American Congress to be of bind- 
ing efficacy. è 

We know of no better manner of stating the exact status of 
the Italian debt, together with the specific method of payment 
prescribed in this bill, than to insert that portion of the con- 
tract executed by the high contracting parties, approved by 
our President, which relates to such specifice points, which con- 
tract seems to be numbered Exhibit 74 in the hearings of our 
Committee on Ways and Means, We insert it herein: 


ExRImr 74 


AGREEMENT FOR THE FUNDING OF THE DEBT OF ITALY TO THE UNITED 
STATES 
Agreement made the 14th day of November, 1925, at the city of 

Washington, D. C., between the Kingdom of Italy, hereinafter called 

Italy, party of the first part, and the United States of America, here- 

inafter called the United States, party of the second part . 

Whereas Italy is indebted to the United States as of June 15, 1925, 
upon obligations in the aggregate principal amount of $1,647,869,197.96, 
together with interest accrued and unpaid thereon; and 

Whereas Italy desires to fund said indebtedness to the United States, 
both principal and interest, through the issue of bonds to the United 
States, and the United States is prepared to accept bonds from Italy 
upon the terms hereinafter set forth; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual 
coyenants herein contained, it is agreed as follows: 

1. Amount of indebtedness: The amount of indebtedness to be 
funded, after allowing for certain cash payments made or to be made 
by Italy is $2,042,000,000, which has been computed as follows: 
Obligations taken for cash ad- 

vanced by Treasu 


2 and eg ig 2 
a r cent per annum to 
155 1922 


$1, 648, 034. 050, 90 


Dec. 16, 192222 251. 846. 654. 79 


„ —— — 1.899, 880. 705. 69 
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Accrued interest at 8 per cent annum from 
Dec. 15, 1922, to June 15, i r] Siena r es — $142, 491, 052. 98 


2, 042, 871, 758. 62 


Deduct payments made on ac- 
count of principal since Dec. 
5. 1922 


1 ER aR as $164, 852. 94 
Interest on principal pay- 
ments a 3 ree 5 r an- 1 400 64 
num to June 15, 1925_----- A 1 172, 292. 28 
Total net indebtedness as of June 15, 1925. 2, 042, 199, 466. 34 
To be paid in cash upon execution of agreement 199, 466. 34 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds. 2, 042, 000, 000. 00 


2, Payment: In order to provide for the payment of the indebtedness 
thus to be funded Italy will issue to the United States at par bonds 
of Italy in the aggregate principal amount of $2,042,000,000, dated 
June 15, 1925, and maturing serially on the several dates and in the 
amounts fixed in the following schedule: 


$5, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 

12, 100, 000 

12, 200, 000 

12, 300, 000 

12, 600, 000 

13, 090, 000 

18, 500, 000 

14, 209, 000 

14, 600, 000 

15, 200, 000 

15, 800, 000 

16, 400, 000 

17, 000, 000 

17, 600, 909 

18, 300, 000 

19, 000, 900 

19, 600, 009 

20, 000, 000 

000, 


2, 042, 000, 000 


It can be seen that the Italian debt as of June 15, 1925, is 
the sum of $2,042,000,000. Under the settlement no interest 
charge for the 5-year period next following is made, which 
terminates June 15, 1930. During this first 5-year period, 
under the terms of the settlement, Italy agrees to pay $5,000,- 
000 per year, or a total of $25,000,000. So, it can readily be 
seen that computing interest over this period at the present an- 
nual rate of 4.1 per cent per annum, which the Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Winston, states to be the present rate 
paid upon our national indebtedness, we find that upon June 
15, 1930, we will have paid an additional sum of $418,610,000 
in interest upon our bonds, which represents the obligations 
incurred to procure the money which we loaned to Italy in her 
time of national stress. Adding this interest charge to the 
principal and deducting the $25,000,000 paid upon account, we 
find that Italy will owe us more than $2,400,000,000 before she 
pays one copper in interest upon said indebtedness. In other 
words, we will have paid out $800,000,000 in interest upon the 
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bonds evidencing our obligation for the money obtained and 
loaned to Italy before they start paying any interest. 

The original indebtedness incurred by Italy was more than 
the sum of $1,648,000,000, of which amount $1,031,000,000 was 
of prearmistice origin, while practically $617,000,000 was in- 
debtedness incurred after the signing of the armistice. The 
interest rate upon the original indebtedness was 414 per cent 
per annum to December 15, 1922, with the interest rate of 8 
per cent per annum from this latter date to June 15, 1925. 
With our present rate of 4.1 per cent per annum, no one would 
contend that the stated amount of Italy’s indebtedness to us 
as of June 15, 1925, was more than she owed us. 

Ofttimes we wonder if the American people are, in fact, 
cognizant of the condition which surrounds this debt. Of 
course, it would be a happy day to get our foreign debts funded 
upon such terms as would permit these governments to liquidate 
their indebtedness to us upon none too harsh terms. But, in 
my humble judgment, the American people expect the foreign 
governments to pay their obligations rather than to be com- 
pelled to pay such obligations themselves. And should this 
bill become a law we can not believe that it will meet with the 
approbation of the people of America once they learn its terms. 

The American people, through the Federal Government, are 
indebted in the sum of $20,000,000,000. Upon June 15, 1925, 
more than $2,000,000,000 of this indebtedness was for obliga- 
tions executed by our Government in the shape of bonds which 
had been sold and the proceeds thereof secured by Italy, either 
directly in the form of money or credit or indirectly in the 
form of interest paid upon their indebtedness. The American 
people must pay their debt, and it was in their minds and 
hearts during the Liberty loan drives in the prearmistice days 
that the vast sums being handed over to Italy and our other 
allies were loans, to be repaid with interest. Certainly the 
indebtedness incurred after the armistice was labeled in this 
manner, Every cent that the foreign governments fail in pay- 
ing to this Government must be paid by the American people. 
We regret to realize that there is grave likelihood of this coun- 
try suffering a vast loss in money in the event that this bill 
becomes a law. 

We have heretofore funded the foreign debt of several na- 
tions. Great Britain owed us some $4,600,000,000. This obliga- 
tion was settled on a basis of principal payments over a 62- 
year period, with Interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum 
for the first 10 years and 3% per cent thereafter. England 
was the first country to settle its national obligation, 

The annual interest rate for this settlement is 33% per cent 
per annum. Rumania has settled upon the same basis. It is 
recommended that Belgium should pay on the same basis as 
England, with the exception that the prearmistice debt of 
$171,800,000, should be paid over the period of 62 years without 
interest, pursuant to the moral obligations incurred by our 
Government at Versailles. Finland, Lithuania, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Nicaragua have settled upon practically the English 
basis. The indebtedness of France and Italy are the large 
ones not yet consummated. 


THE INTEREST RATE 


We quote from the testimony of Secretary Mellon before the 
Ways and Means Committee: 


From the United States standpoint, therefore, the question of 
whether a particular settlement represents a reduction in the debt 
depends on whether the interest charged over the entire period of the 
agreement is less than the average cost to us of money during that 
period. The flexibility in debt settlements is found in the interest rate 
to be charged. 


We submit that this statement clearly sets forth the fact 
that whether a debt be paid depends on whether the interest 
charge over the entire period is less than that which we pay 
out in interest charge for a like sum during the same period. 

So that there can be no misunderstanding of the interest rate 
charged Italy under this bill we, at this point, insert in full 
that portion of the bill which designates the rates of interest 
to be charged. It is found in lines 1 to 12, inclusive, on 
page 3 of the bill, and is set forth as follows: 


The bonds to be issued shall bear no interest until June 15, 1930, 
and thereafter shall bear interest at the rate of one-eighth of 1 per 
cent per annum from June 15, 1930, to June 15, 1940; at the rate 
of one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1940, to June 
15, 1950; at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per annum from June 
15, 1950, to June 15, 1960; at the rate of three-fourths of 1 per cent 
per annum from June 15, 1960, to June 15, 1970; at the rate of 1 
per cent per annum from June 15, 1970, to June 15, 1980; and at the 
rate of 2 per cent per annum after June 15, 1980, all payable semi- 
annually on June 15 and December 15 of each year, 
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We have heretofore called to your specitic attention in the 
portion of the debt settlement inserted herein that there was 
no interest paid to this Government until June 15, 1930. Now 
when the debt begins to bear interest, we are astonished to 
find that the rafe of interest upon the obligation is next to 
nothing. Kindly keep in mind the statement made by the 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, above quoted, that— 


the question of whether a particular settlement represents a reduction 
in the debt depends on whether the interest charge over the entire 
period of the agreement is less than the average cost to us of money 
during that period. 


At this time, we repeat the average interest rate paid by 
us upon our indebtedness is 4.1 per cent per annum and, accord- 
ing to the gentleman best qualified to know, Mr. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, the average annual interest rate 
paid by Italy, under this bill, is forty-two one-hundredths of 1 
per cent. What a vast difference the position of the decimal 
point makes. The present interest rate of this Government is 
practically 10 times the average rate under this funding 
agreement. We wonder if the people of this country appre- 
ciate just what the position of that decimal point means to 
them in dollars and cents. Even should the cost of money 
to us through this same period be lowered to 3 or 3% per 
cent, still the rate of interest, which we would be compelled 
to pay, would be between seven and eight times as much as we 
would be receiving from Italy. 

We will compare the amount of interest which this Govern- 
ment would pay upon $100 at the present rate at which ske 
borrows money, 4.1 per cent, for the period of 62 years, with 
the amount of interest she would receive from Italy for the 
same amount over the same period of time, at the average 
annual rate prescribed by this bill. We find that during this 
period America would pay out in interest $254.20 for her loan, 
and would only receive the sum of $27.30 from her debtor, 
Italy. We pay out almost ten times as much as we would 
receive. 

But some will say that we will be able to secure money at a 
lesser rate in the future. That, of course, is problematical, 
but assume we could get it through this period of 62 years 
at the average annual rate of 8 per cent per annum. A loan 
of $100 for this period would cost us in interest $186 as 
against the sum of $27.30 which Italy would pay on a loan of 
like amount. 

But let us get down to interest talk that the people back 
home, as well as myself, are personally acquainted with. We 
will take the 6 per cent rate—that is the least rate upon 
which we can procure money from our banks in Kentucky. 
Over this period of 62 years, interest on $100 at 6 per cent 
amounts to $372 as compared to the sum of $27.30, which is 
paid by Italy for a like amount for a like period. 

We submit a table showing the amount in interest that will 
be paid under this bill for a loan of $100 during the first 35 
years of the plan: 


Annual | Total in- 
Annual interest percentage 


Thus we find that under the proposed plan Italy during the 
next 35 years would pay us approximately $8.75 for the use of 
$100 for that period, whereas at 3 per cent it would cost us $105; 
at 4.1 per cent it would cost us $143.50; and at 6 per cent it 
would cost us $210. 

BELGIUM 

Not only will we discriminate against our own pepole, but we 
have discriminated against that brave little people who unto 
the rolling down of the curtain of eternity will challenge the 
admiration of the world in their stand against the powerful 
trained troops and fresh ones of the Kaiser in the early war 
days. Historians now and hereafter will credit their work as a 
miracle that saved Europe and the world from the ravages of a 
war-mad King. How do we treat Belgium as compared with 
Italy? 

Seemingly around the tables at Versailles we agreed that 
her prearmistice debt would be canceled. But we do not do it. 
In lieu of this agreement we permit her to pay over a period 
of 62 years her prearmistice obligation without interest. Then 
in respect of the postarmistice debt we treat with her exactly 
as we do with England. Considering the Belgian debt as a 


whole, the ayerage annual interest rate is 1.84 per cent; in 
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other words, approximately four times the average annual 
interest rate of Italy. 

In money we will receive from Belgium as interest charge 
the sum of $7,687,520 per annum, the total interest for the 62 
years being $476,626,000. The total indebtedness of Belgium 
is $417,800,000. Whereas from Italy we will receive as an inter- 
est charge $5,887,000 per annum; the total interest charge being 
$365,000,000. Italy's indebtedness is more than $2,000,000,000, 

GIFT TO ITALY 


We wonder if the American people realize how exceedingly 
generous this Government desires to be to Italy—at their 
expense. z 

As heretofore stated, the amount of the Italian debt as of 
June 15, 1925, was $2,042,000,000. Considering the rate of in- 
terest at 4½ per cent per annum, the present value of the 
payments made through the 62-year period, or, in other words, 
the present value of the settlement, is $538,000,000; and with 
a 3 per cent interest charge the present value of the settle- 
ment is $791,000,000. In other words, we have expended money 
from our Treasury as of the date of the settlement in the sum 
of $2,042,000,000, and this obligation as of that date, upon the 
same rate of interest which we have paid since we secured 
this money for Italy, is worth $538,000,000, or $1,504,000,000 
less than we have invested in it. If the 3 per cent basis be 
used, with the present value of the settlement being $791,- 
000,000, it is easily seen that we are $1,251,000,000 in the hole. 
In other words, if we were to square the books as of the date 
of the debt settlement, either by the payment of the present 
value of the settlement by Italy or by the negotiation and 
assignment of the present value of the debt agreement, we 
would lose between one and one-quarter to one and one-half 
billion doliars. Of course, whatever interest we would pay 
upon this sum would be an additional loss. 

Another angle at which this loss may be viewed is contained 
in the views of the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. HULL], page 14 of report, in this language: 


I am impelled to the conclusion, however, that the proposed settle- 
ment is not a reasonable settlement, but is more in the nature of a 
cancellation. The amount of this debt, with interest under the 62-year 
plan of payment, would, I am told, aggregate near $5,500,000,000. Tue 
amount of the proposed settlement is $2,042,000,000 plus interest of 
$365,577,000 to be paid during 62 years, or a total of $2,400,000,000 
in round figures, This shows a scaling under the 62-year payment 
plan of near $3,000,000,000, or, when compared with the terms of the 
British settlement, of near $2,500,000,000. 


The American people was felicitated by the distinguished 
leader of the majority, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TiLson], near the adjournment of Congress for the holidays, as 
a result of the reduction of the Federal tax burden of the people 
in the sum of $325,000,000. It occurs to me that this debt set- 
tlement having been made on November 14, 1925, making this 
gift to Italy in the sum of $3,000,000,000, it might have been 
well to have included Italy in the words of felicitation, be- 
cause their gift was practically ten times that which has been 
bestowed upon the American people. Divide $3,000,000,000 by 
62 and you will find that you will get practically $50,000,000, 
which represents the annual gift of this country to Italy in 
the event that this settlement shall be ratified. Fifty million 
dollars per year, or more than a hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars per day, a gift out of the pockets of the American 
people. 

Is it any wonder that at the consummation of the Italian- 
American debt settlement that the dictator of Italy, Premier 
Mussolini, wired Count Volpi. the Minister of Finance of Italy, 
and chairman of the Royal War Debt Commission, in part as 
follows: 

I desire to express my full appreciation of the settlement reached 
which represents a happy conciliation of interests, as well as the 
acknowledgment of the justice of our case and of our real capabilities, 

Please convey to the members of the American commission the ex- 
pression of my gratification, voicing the sentiments of the Italian 
people. 

The above quotation is taken from the statement given to 
the press at the time of the signing of the debt agreement, 
which is filed as Exhibit 73 in the hearings upon this bill be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee. 

Little wonder is it that Premier Mussolini and the Italian 
people were pleased. They recognized the fact to be that dur- 
ing the next 32 years they will not pay—without adding any 
interest charge—the postarmistice debt, amounting to $616,- 
000,000—money which our people loaned Italy after the last 
gun had ceased firing; and which sum we as citizens of Amer- 
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jea must pay; in other words, during the first 32 years this 
agreement will run, they will not pay us one-fourth of their 


ligation. 
PEA J. P. MORGAN & CO, 


The advocates of this settlement endeavor to support their 
position in part upon the fact that all of the original indebt- 
edness saye $80,000,000 was spent in this country. To be per- 
fectly frank, I do not get the force of this argument. I assume 
that Italy got value received for this money. I have heard no 
charge to the contrary. However, if such condition did not 
exist, I take it that it is merely another case where war profit- 
eers and international bankers have feathered their nests. It 
may be that such persons are now repentent of having fleeced 
them, in consequence of which they vehemently urge this fund- 
ing agreement. 

However, I feel certain that one very prominent interna- 
tional banking group did not participate in any improper trad- 
ing with the Italian Government during war days, or else there 
is a deeper-seated reason for the Italian Government continu- 
ing their business relations with it.. The firm to which I refer 
is J. P. Morgan & Co., whom, I am told from the hearings, 
made a loan to the Italian Government immediately after the 
signing of the debt settlement by the commission. This loan 
was made to the Italian Government in the sum of $100,000,- 
000, of which amount $50,000,000 was paid to the Morgan firm 
for moneys which had theretofore been loaned it to stabilize 
its currency; and the other sum of $9,000,000 was paid to the 
Morgan firm as commission. Taking the total amount of the 
loan, the commissions were 9 per cent; but if you take the 
amount which Italy received after she paid off her obligation 
to Morgan & Co., the rate of commission was 18 per cent; and, 
according to Secretary Mellon, the Italian Government agreed 
to pay Morgan & Co. between 7 and 8 per cent per annum for 
the use of this money. Counting the first year’s interest at 
seven and one-half million dollars, it can easily be seen that at 
the end of the first year, excluding any payment on principal, 
Italy could only have $33,500,000. 

At first blush I was of the opinion that the Italian Gov- 
ernment made a bad trade when they paid Morgan & Co. 
$9,000,000 in commission and between seven and eight million 
dollars per year in interest charge for this loan. It may be 
that they made a wonderfully fine trade if, in consequence of 
Morgan & Co.'s interest having been so well cared for in this 
international loan, it has seen fit to use its influence in putting 
across this debt settlement which would save Italy millions 
and millions of dollars. 

At any rate, we see the spectacle, immediately after the debt 
settlement is signed, of this Italian Government floating a 
loan paying 18 per cent commission upon the amount that they 
actually receive and agreeing to pay between 7 and 8 per cent 
to a private concern in interest charge, and being called upon 
to pay a friend to it in time of its greatest national peril an 
interest charge of forty-two hundredths of 1 per cent per 
annum. 

In my observation I would not be understood to minimize 
in any’ degree the arduous labors of our debt commission, in 
which my distinguished friend from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] played 
a most important role. Intimate acquaintanceship with Judge 
Crisp leaves no doubt in my mind of his earnest sincerity in 
bringing to us this bill for consideration. However, I am 
constrained to believe from his statement before the com- 
mittee, together with the language used in the splendid report 
upon this bill, that he, and probably our entire debt commis- 
sion, was controlled by the facts presented to them by the 
Italian Government in respect of their plight to-day, It is 
but natural that a debtor country would not paint in roseate 
hue its economic advantages in the presentation of its plea 
for the lowest possible settlement it could procure. And I do 
not permit newspaper articles, magazine articles, or other 
statements to becloud my mind relative to their present 
capacity to pay. 

For the sake of this discussion, I assume that our debt com- 
mission is correct in their attitude that the economic situation 
in Italy to-day is at low ebb. However, man can not determine 
what the morrow may bring forth. Within three to five years 
there may be such an industrial awakening in Italy that we 
could get something back in lieu of the moneys which we have 
expended in carrying this loan for them, At any rate, if we 
lost it all and Italy did not pay a cent of its debt, according 
to the figures of the Treasury Department, submitted by Mr. 


Mellon, the present cash value of the debt settlement to us is 
$538,000,000. A small ray of light may be seen in the economic 
future of Italy in the fact that she has risen from the eighth 
nation in shipbuilding before the war to fourth position in that 
industry at this time. 


To show that her growth is a present 
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one, we are told that she has moved from sixth to fourth 
position within the last two years: 

The question of her ability to pay depends, among other 
things, upon her ability to export her commodities. She is a 
country that produces lemons in considerable quantity. She is 
unable to sell lemons in our markets due to a prohibitive tariff 
of 99 per cent. Being unable to sell her lemons in this country, 
she does the next best thing she can do in handing us a lemon 
in this settlement. 

In view of the fact that this bill proposes a virtual cancella- 
tion of their debt, so far as the first 40 years after the war is 
concerned, and in view of the magnitude of our national debt 
and our yearly interest charge therefor, and in yiew of the 
tax burden and economic problems of our own people, I can 
not get the consent of my mind to make this stupendous gift 
to the Italian Government. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY—THE INTERIOR APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. THATCHER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

eee my remarks on the Interior Department appropriation 
ill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, since I have been a Member of this House and as a 
member of the House Committee on Appropriations I have 
earnestly supported and voted for appropriations for Howard 
University. Every year some gentleman on the other side 
of this Chamber makes a point of order against these items 
when the Interior Department appropriation bill is read and 
considered in the Committee of the Whole, and in consequence, 
under the rule that they are not authorized by some specific 
act of Congress, the point of order is sustained and the items 
are thus forced out of the bill. 

In this way, notwithstanding the fact that for years and 
years these items were carried without question in appropri- 
ation bills, and the funds thus appropriated were paid out of 
the Federal Treasury for Howard University purposes, during 
the past few years this long usage has been disregarded and 
the items opposed. 

In the consideration of this appropriation bill points of order 
were made against these items by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Hare], and, in consequence, all of them, aggre- 
gating $218,000, for the benefit of this great institution of 
learning, were stricken from the bill, These items as reported 
by the Appropriations Committee to the House and included 
in this bill are as follows: 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


For maintenance, to be used in payment of part of the salaries of the 
officers, professors, teachers, and other regular employees of the uni- 
versity, ice, and stationery, the balance of which shall be paid from 
donations and other sources, of which sum not less than $2,200 shall 
be used for normal instruction, $125,000 ; 

For tools, material, salaries of instructors, and other necessary ex- 
penses of the department of manual arts, of which amount not to ex- 
ceed $21,800 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia, $28,000; 

Medical department: For part cost needed equipment, laboratory 
supplies, apparatus, and repair of laboratories and buildings, $9,000; 

For material and apparatus for chemical, physical, biological, and 
natural-history studies and use in laboratories of the science hall, in- 
cluding cases and shelving, $5,000; 

For books, shelying, furniture, and fixtures for the libraries, $3,000; 

For improvement of grounds and repairs of buildings, including re- 
placement of steam line from central heating plant, $30,000; 

Fuel and light: For part payment for fuel and light, Freedmen's 
Hospital and Howard University, $18,000; 

Total, Howard University, $218,000. 


Howard University is doing a great work in providing higher 
education for the ambitious and aspiring young men and women 
of the colored race of this country. I believe it is entitled 
to the help that it has received from the Federal Government 
for 45 years or more, and until, in recent years, the indicated 
opposition in this House has arisen; and so long as I may 
remain as a Member of this body I shall expect to support all 
reasonable legislation or appropriations for its benefit. 

To cure the present situation which cuts off further appro- 
priations, my worthy colleague on the House Appropriations 
Committee, who is also chairman of the subcommittee report- 
ing the Interior Department appropriation bill [Mr. Cramron], 
of Michigan, at this session, has introduced a bill for the 
benefit of Howard University. This bill reads as follows: 
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A bill (H. R. 393) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the Howard University in the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 2, 1867 . 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of an act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the Howard University in the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 2, 1867, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sege. 8, Annual appropriations are hereby authorized to aid in the 
construction, development, improvement, and maintenance of the uni- 
versity, no part of which shall be used for religious instruction. The 
university shall at all times be open to inspection by the Bureau of 
Education and shall be inspected by the said bureau at least once each 
year. An annual report making a full exhibit of the affairs of the uni- 
versity shall be presented to Congress each year in the report of the 
Bureau of Education.” 


This bill was referred to the House Committee on Education, 
and that committee, after due consideration of the measure, 
through its chairman, Mr. REED of New York, has favorably 
reported the bill back to the House, as H. R. 8466, with the 
recommendation that the bill as introduced do pass and become 
a law. The committee report is as follows: 


Mr. Reep of New York, from the Committee on Education, submitted 
the following report (to accompany H. R. 8466): 

“The Committee on Education, to which was referred H. R. 8466, 
a bill to amend section 8 of an act entitled An act to incorporate the 
Howard University in the District of Columbia, approved March 2, 
1867, by authorizing Federal appropriations to aid in the construction, 
development, improvement, and maintenance of said university, having 
considered said bill, reports favorably thereon with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass as introduced, 

“ Howard University was incorporated under the act of March 2, 1867. 
The first Federal appropriation for its aid was granted March 3, 1879. 
From that date the Federal Government has annually contributed to the 
construction, maintenance, and development of the institution, $221,000 
being the largest amount appropriated for maintenance in any one year. 
Since the establishment of the Budget system, however, and the con- 
solidation of all jurisdiction over appropriations in one committee of 
the House, items recommended by the Budget and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have frequently been stricken out in the 
House on the point of order that such appropriations are not authorized 
by existing law. The purpose of this bill is to authorize such appro- 
priations for the maintenance, development, improvement, and con- 
struction of Howard University as Congress may annually desire to 
make. 

“The university has an attendance of about 2,000 students, who are 
required to pay tuition and provide for their own living expenses. It 
has been thoroughly investigated by the college rating board of the 
Maryland and Middle States district and rated in class A. Thirty- 
eight States and 13 countries are represented in its attendance. Presi- 
dent Durkee gives it as his judgment that fully 97 per cent of those 
who have attended Howard have ‘stood up in the country as centers 
of influence for good.’ 

“Apart from the precedent established by 45 years of congressional 
action, the committee feels that Federal aid to Howard University is 
fully justified by the national importance of the negro problem. For 
many years past it has been felt that the American people owed an obli- 
gation to the Indian, whom they dispossessed» of his land, and annual 
appropriations of sizable amounts have been passed by Congress in ful- 
fillment of this obligation. The obligation in favor of the Negro race 
would seem to be even stronger than in the case of the Indian. The 
negro was not robbed of his land as was the Indian, but he was seized 
by force and brought unwillingly to a strange country, where for gen- 
erations he was the slave of the white man, and where, as a race, he 
bas since been compelled to eke out a meager and precarious existence. 

Moreover, financial aid has been and still is extended by the Federal 
Government to the so-called land-grant colleges of the various States. 
While it is true that negroes may be admitted to these colleges, the con- 
ditions of admission are very much restricted, and generally it may be 
said that these colleges are not at all available to the negro, except for 
agricuitural and industrial education. This is particularly so in the 
professional medical schools, so that the only class A school in America 
for training colored doctors, dentists, and pharmacists is Howard 
University, it being the only place where complete clinical work can be 
secured by the colored student. 

“There is furthermore a strong practical reason why a school like 
Howard University should be maintained In the District of Columbia. 
The Freedmen’s Hospital was authorized by Congress in 1904, and was 
built upon land owned by Howard University. The university gener- 
ously leased the land to the Federal Government for 99 years, at $1 a 
year, with a privilege of renewal for a like period. The existence of 
this hospital so near to the medical school of Howard University 
affords the students of the university an opportunity which exists 
nowhere else in this country to acquire the clinical instruction which is 
necessary to complete each student’s medical course. On the other 
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hand, this opportunity exists for white students ir every State of the 
Union, 

“In addition to the great importance to the country of haying an 
institution capable of developing trained leaders for the colored race 
in all walks of life, the urgent necessity of making possible a supply of 
properly trained physicians of that race for the protection of the health 
of all our people, white as well as black, must be piain to every fair- 
minded American citizen.” 

I fully approve the reasons urged by the Committee on 
Education for the passage of this measure. Its passage 
will give to Congress explicit and complete authority to make 
these appropriations. The 250 years, or more, of unrequited 
toil of the Negro race in this country; the loyalty of that race, 
and its sacrifices in every war for the American flag and for 
white Americans; its utter impoverishment and handicap at 
the close of the Civil War, and its loyal Americanism and 
capacity for progress so amply demonstrated since that war,— 
all constitute, in my judgment, all-powerful and convincing rea- 
sons why this great Republic of ours, which must depend on 
universal education and universal suffrage as the two great 
pillars of its support, should make a just and reasonable con- 
tribution toward the education of the race. 

I shall, therefore, take great pleasure in supporting the pend- 
ing bill, and I hope that at this session of Congress it may be 
enacted into law. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. PATTERSON, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 

absence for two days, on account of important business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until N Tuesday, 
January 12, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2-of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

226. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, for the War Depart- 
ment for the erection of tablets or form of memorials in mem- 
ory of John Adams and John Quincy Adams (H. Doc. No. 
206) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

267. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting the 
claim of Mr. Joseph Jameson, postmaster at Lorain, Ohio, for 
credit on account of loss sustained in a burglary of the post 
office on March 1, 1925; to the Committee on Claims, 

268. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1926, $100,688,175.84; also a draft of proposed legislation 
affecting an existing appropriation (H. Doc. No. 207); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

269. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a bill 
amending an act approved March 4, 1925, entitled “An act 
to provide for the carrying out of the award of the National 
Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of certain employees 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3580) granting a pension to Richard H. Wil- 
liams, alias Humphrey Price; Committee on Inyalid Pensions 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4916) granting a pension to Alma Halbrook; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5902) granting an increase of pension to Ella 
Wright; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARSS: A bill (H. R. 7358) providing for the erec- 
tion of a Federal building at Hibbing, in the county of $t. 
Louis, in the State of Minnesota; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7359) to provide for the erection of a 
Federal building at Duluth, in the county of St. Louis, in the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 7860) to purchase a site 
and erect a post-office building at Ahoskie, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7361) to purchase a site and erect a post- 
office building at Hertford, N. C.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7862) to purchase a site and erect a post- 
office building at Farmville, N. C.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7863) to purchase a site and erect a post- 
office building at Ayden, N. C.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7364) to purchase a site and erect a post- 
office building at Williamston, N. C.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7365) to purchase a site and erect a post- 
office building at Plymouth, N. C.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7366) to purchase a site and erect a post- 
office building at Belhaven, N. C.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7367) to erect a post-office building at 
Edenton, N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 7368) to authorize the pay- 
ment of 50 per cent of the proceeds arising from the sale of 
timber from the national forest reserves in the State of Ar- 
kansas to the promotion of agriculture, domestic economy, ani- 
mal husbandry, and dairying within the State of Arkansas, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 7369) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Wakefield National Memorial Association 
to build upon Goyernment-owned land at Wakefield, Westmore- 
land County, Va., a replica of the house in which George Wash- 
ington was born, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SINNOTT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
7370) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the sale 
of burned timber on the public domain,” approved March 4, 
1913; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also (by departmental request), a bill (H. R. 7871) to define 
trespass on coal land of the United States and to provide a 
penalty therefor; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also (by departmental request), a bill (H. R. 7372) to amend 
section 27 of the general leasing act approved February 25, 
1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 437); to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 7373) granting the consent 
of Congress to Harry E. Bovay to construct, maintain, and 
operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at 
Cairo, III.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 7374) to amend section 

of the food and drugs act, approved June 30, 1906, as amended ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 7875) to further increase 
aviation in the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 7376) to amend section 1 
of an act entitled “An act for the appointment of an addi- 
tional circuit judge for the fourth judicial circuit, for the ap- 
pointment of additional district judges for certain districts, 
providing for an annual conference of certain judges, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 14, 1922; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 7877) for the erec- 
tion of a public building in the town of Crisfield, Md.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 7378) providing for the 
holding of terms of the United States district court at Lewis- 
town, Mont.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 7379) to amend the 
immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. £ 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7380) to repeal 
a part of section 12, chapter 353, Thirty-first United States 
Statutes at Large, as heretofore amended; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7381) to provide 
for, the purchase of a site and the erection of a public build- 
ing thereon at Belleville. in the State of Kansas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7382) for the establishment 
of a Pacific coast national highway system; authorizing ex- 
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amination, survey, and report to the War Department, as a 
preliminary to the improvement, construction, and mainte- 
nance of a system of motor-truck highways to meet the trans- 
port requirements of heavy commerce in time of peace and of 
heavy ordnance in time of war and to serve as post roads, with 
proper and sufficient laterals, in the States of California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7383) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Placerville, State of California, and appro- 
priating money therefor; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7384) for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Auburn, State of California, and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7385) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Yreka, State of California, and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7386) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Redding, State of California, and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7387) for the erection of a publie build- 
ing at the city of Susanville, State of California, and appro- 
priating money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, S 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7388) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Alturas, State of California, and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 7389) for enlargement 
of the Federal building at Pensacola, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 7390) to amend and reenact 
subdivision (a) of section 209 of the transportation act, 1920; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 7391) to amend and re- 
enact section 105, chapter 5, of the Judicial Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 7392) to stimulate commerce 
in agricultural products and provisions with foreign countries, 
to encourage agriculture in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAINBY: A bill (H. R. 7393) declaring an emer- 
geney in respect to certain agricultural commodities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 112) estab- 
lishing a commission for the participation of the United States 
in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the evacuation of Boston by the British troops, authorizing 
an appropriation to be utilized in connection with such observ- 
ance, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 7394) granting a pension to 
Mary R. Madden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 7895) for the relief of 
Emanuel Xuiereb; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON; A bill (H. R. 7896) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah J. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 7397) for the relief of 
Ralph C. Busser; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7398) granting an increase of 
pension to Philip Schumacher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLAHERTY: A bill (H. R. 7399) for the relief of 
David I. Brown; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 7400) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephine Logan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7401) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 7402) for the relief of 
Moises Silva; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7403) for the relief of John E. Luby, of 
New Bedford, Mass.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 7404) granting 
a pension to Henrietta B. Youngs; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 


By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 7405) removing the charge 
of desertion from the name of George A. McKenzie, alias 
William A. Williams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 7406) granting an increase of 
pension to Melyina Foster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7407) granting 
an inerease of pension to Helen Underwood; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7408) for the relief of Joseph 
A. McCarthy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 7409) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Sylvester De Forest; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs.. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 7410) for the relief of John 
A. Odell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7411) granting a pension to George D. 
Helwig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 7412) granting a pension to 
Martin Rourke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7413) granting an 
increase of pension to Lydia L. Shepler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 7414) 
granting an increase of pension to Estella Bolster; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 7415) granting an increase of 
pension to Helen L. Porter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7416) for the relief W. F. 
Peck and M. B. Gott; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7417) for the relief of J. A. Perry; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 7418) grant- 
ing a pension to Anna Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 7419) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy A. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ’ 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 7420) granting an increase 
of pension to Florence I. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7421) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Gregory; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7422) granting a pension to Lillian L. 
Near; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 7423) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Horton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7424) for the 
ee of the Guamoco Mining Co.; to the Committee on 
Cla 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7425) granting a pension to James M. 
Allen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7426) granting a pension to Angeline 
Norman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7427) granting a pension to Lillard 
Collins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7428) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 7429) for the relief of 
Joseph L. Rahm; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 7430) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Walter A. Fleming; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7431) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucia Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7432) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7433) granting an increase of pension to 
Melissa J. Jaques; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 7434) for the relief of 
John I. Barnes; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7435) for the relief of Robert M. Angus; 
to the Committee on Military 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7436) granting a pension to Addie Bayles; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7437) granting a pension to John Son; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7488) granting a pension to Nancy E. 
Huff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7439) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7440) granting an increase of pension to 
Charity Maynard ; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7441) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 7442) granting an increase of 
pension to Katie J. Jerolmon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 7443) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 7444) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Ramsey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7445) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary J. Seel; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7446) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily J. Cambron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7447) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles O. Ryan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 7448) granting an increase of 
penon to Emma Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 7449) for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Eminence, Ky, and authorizing 
money to be appropriated therefor; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 


8 PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

338. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution adopted by Modesto- 
Turlock Typographical Union, No. 689, of Modesto, Calif., urg- 
ing a revision of the postal laws relating to rates on direct 
mall advertising ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. i 

339. By Mr. DYER: Petition of sundry citizens of St. Louis, 
Mo., requesting legislation that will correct the classification 
law concerning Federal employees except the Post Office Sery- 
ice; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

340. By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Resolution of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Cedar City, Utah, supporting Federal aid on in- 
terstate highways; to the Committee on Roads. 

341. By Mr. ROUSE: Resolution of Joe Hooker Women's 
Relief Corps, of Dayton, Campbell County, Ky., indorsing the 
increase of pensions for Civil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

342. By Mr. YATES: Petition of the Western Society of 
Engineers, by its board of directors, 53 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, praying in the name of 2,500 Western engineers 
that Congress pass the selective service law prepared by the 
Secretary of War so that an effective draft may be devised 
eapable of being put into instant operation; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

843. Also, petition from Hon. James P. Ringley, president of 
the Cook County Association of the American Legion, favoring 
the holding of the Army-Navy game in Chicago in 1926; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE 
Torspar, January 12, 1926 
(Legislative day of Thursday, January 7, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess, 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Fletcher Lenroot Sackett 
Bingham Frazier McKellar Schall 
lease George McKinley Sheppard 
Borah Gerry cLean Shipstead 
Bratton Gillett MeMaster Shortridge 
Brookhart Glass MeNa Simmons 
Broussard Goff Mayfield Smith 
Bruce Gooding eans Smoot 
Butler Greene Metcalf Stanfield 
eron Hale Moses Stephens 
Capper Harreld Neely Swanson 
Caraway Harris Norris Trammell 
Copeland Harrison Oddie son 
Couzens Heflin Overman Underwood 
Curtis Howell Pepper Wadsworth 
Dale Johnson ine Walsh 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash. Ransdell Watson 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. Williams 
ing Robinson, Ark. Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 4785) to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission to complete the acquisition of the land 
authorized to be acquired by the public buildings appropriation 
act, approved March 4, 1913, for the connecting parkway be- 
tween Rock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac 
Park: 

A bill (H. R. 6707) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R 4812) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
it a misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon or 
willfully neglect to provide for the support and maintenance 
by any person of his wife or his or her minor children in des- 
titute or necessitous circumstances,” approved March 23, 1906. 


PETITIONS 


* 

Mr. PEPPER presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade praying for the ratification of the debt settle- 
ment agreements between the United States and Italy, Bel- 
gium, Czechosloyakia, Rumania, Esthonia, and Latvia, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WHEELER. I send to the desk and ask that it be read 
and lie on the table a telegram which I have received in refer- 
ence to the World Court. A : 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table, and was read, as follows: 

HELENA, MONT., January II, 1926. 
Senator B. K. WHEELER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Following organizations bave reported in last two weeks resolutions 
asking adherence to World Court, Swanson plan: Montana Educa- 
tional Association, Montana American Legion, Montana League of 
Women Voters, Montana Federation of Women's Clubs, and all of the 
seven district meetings Montana Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
State Farmers’ Union, State Osteopathic Association, and several State 
church organizations. Local organizations replying : Kalispell Women's 
Christian Temperance Union, North Central District Educational Asso- 
ciation, Electric Highway Unit Educational Association, Bridger 
Women's Club, League Women Voters of Butte, Helena, Great Falls, 
Kalispell, and Belt; United Mine Workers of Roundup, also of Klein ; 
Smelterman’s Union, Great Falls; Living Springs Women's Club, Wis- 
dom Women's Club, Congregational Church, Livingston; Kalispell 
Commercial Club, Billings Commercial Club, Helena Commercial Club, 
Broadwater Farmers’ Union, Helena University Assoclation, University 
Women, Helena Women’s Club, World Court memorial passed both 
houses of legislature 3 to 1 vote. 

Monraxa Wortp Covrr CoMMITTES. 
J. E. ERICKSON, 

Honorary President. 
CHANCELLOR M. A. Brannon, 

Ezecutive President. 
I. W. CHOATE, Secretary. 
Mrs. E. K. BOWMAN, 

Office Secretary. 


Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted at a mass meeting 
held in the Hippodrome Theater, Marietta, Ohio, under the 
auspices of the Ministerial Association of that city, favoring 
the participation of the United States in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, at a recent convention of the 
American Legion some very important resolutions were adopted 
on the subject of world peace. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Rxconb and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to 
lie ou the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The following resolutions on the subject of world peace were adopted 
at the Seventh National Convention of the American Legion at Omaha, 
October 5 to 9: 

“The will to peace is the way to peace. No other persons know 
so well the nature of modern war, its horrors and evils, as well as 
its heroism and splendid patriotism, as do the members of the Ameri- 
can Legion. We therefore, perhaps most of all, desire peace, provided 
that it be a just peace and the members of the American Legion, 
together with our comrades of the World War, may well point the 
way to peace and good wiil on earth. That is a duty which we owe, 
not only to our children, but to those who died in the belief which 
America pledged to them that our war was to end war, and not other- 
wise may we keep faith with them. 
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“The Legion is aireaay on record, through the action of its 
national convention, in regard to the F. L D. A. C., and is giving 
the fullest indorsement and support to the principle of international 
cooperation; and to the attempt to substitute for war the processes 
of reason in the settlement of disputes among nations without, of 
course, a surrender of our sovereignty. 

“A better method than war must be found for settling international 
disputes, 

“Such disputes are of two general classes: 

“(1) Controversies legal in character and therefore properly justi- 
ciable; and 

“(2) Contested claims having political aspects which require for 
solution at least quasi-legislative processes. 

“For the first class, judicial tribunals or courts, properly con- 
stituted and regulated by law, should be available, to which disputants 
should be encouraged to report, while for the second class some fur- 
ther means are required to bring to bear the forces of world opinion 
upon those tempted to break its peace. 

“General declarations of purposes and principles, however high, 
fall short of the present need. 

“International cooperation to prevent war must displace inter- 
national competition in war itself. 

“Your committee therefore recommends to the Legion the adoption 
of the following peace program: 

“1, The maintenance of adequate force for internal and external 
national defense. 

“2. The prompt enactment into law of the principle of the uni- 
versal draft. 

“3. The immediate adherence by the United States to a Permanent 
Court of International Justice, 

“This should be the chief objective of Legion peace activities, and 
every influence and power of the Legion should be exerted to press 
the matter to a favorable vote in the United States Senate at the 
earliest practicable date. 

“4. The committee makes no recommendations for or against the 
entry by the United States into the League of Nations. We do, how- 
ever, recommend that our Nation continue its cooperation in such of 
the activities of the league as may from time to time be approved by 
our Government. We further recommend the maintenance of an 
official observer at the seat of the league without uniting in Its 
covenants. Full publicity should be given to the reports of the 
observer as to its sessions, conferences, and activities. 

„5. The indorsement of the holding of international conferences to 
promote world security, disarmament, the codification of international 
law, and the arbitral settlement of disputes, with the respectful sug- 
gestion to the President of the United States to secure the inclusion 
in the agenda of the next conference to be called by or to be attended 
by the United States the consideration of the problem of effectively 
outlawing a nation waging a war of aggression. 

“6. The maintenance and strengthening of the fraternal bonds 
between the American Legion and the F. I. D. A. C., in the common 
cause of promoting a better understanding among the nations of the 
earth and close cooperation with the F. I. D. A. C. in carrying out 
its educational program adopted at its recent convention in Rome for 
the purpose of educating the youths of the nation to understand, sym- 
pathize, and cooperate with those of other countries, 

„7. We urge writers and teachers of the youth of our land to in- 
culeate in their pupils an appreciation not only of our own national 
virtues but also of those of other nations and races, and an under 
standing with and sympathy for their glories and ideals, We advocate 
an exchange on a large scale of pupils and teachers with foreign 
countries In our schools and universities. International sports should 
be encouraged. We advocate the truthful exposition of the facts of 
history to the end that the causes of wars may be recognized and 
determined. 

Those charged with the responsibility of teaching the young are 
urged and requested to study how best to educate mankind in inter- 
national good will. The national commander is urged to refer to the 
proper committee of the Legion the study of the same problem, with 
instructions to report at the 1926 convention. 

News gathering and disseminating agencies are urged to guard against 
the dissemination of inflammatory dispatches from and to forelgn coun- 
tries which represent the sentiments of only a small minority of a 
country’s citizens. Attention is called to the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations at Johns Hopkins University, the first 
schoo] of its kind in America or Europe. 

8. We recommend that the work of this committee and of the Per- 
manent Foreign Relations Commission shall be merged and carried on 
hereafter by that commission; that the name of that commission should 
be changed to the commission on world peace and foreign relations; 
and that three more persons shall be added to the commission, who 
shall, together with such other members of the commission as the com- 
mander may designate, constitute a subcommittee charged with the 
consideration of questions affecting world peace. The commission, 
during the coming year, shall study the question of the proper relation 
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of the United States to the League of Nations and shall report to the 
1926 convention. We suggest to departments and posts that this ques- 
tion shall constitute a special order of the coming year. We further 
suggest to departments and posts the advisability of their appointing 
world-peace committees, In conclusion, we urge that each recurring 
armistice day should be used as an occasion for reckoning the progress 
made by America in the promotion of world peace as the great objec- 
tive of the World War. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. COUZENS, from the Select Committee on the Investiga- 
tion of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, submitted a partial 
report (No, 27) on the operations of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, pursuant to Senate Resolution 168 of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, which, with the illustrations, was ordered to be 
printed. 

BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2365) fixing the per diem allowance of officials 
of the United States district courts when necessarily absent 
from their official residence on official business; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GERRY: 

A bill (S. 2366) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
N. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 2367) to provide a site and erect a public build- 
ing thereon at Jefferson City, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. BAYARD: 

A bill (S. 2368) for the relief of Ocean Steamship Co. 
(Ltd.), a British corporation; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 2369) for the relief of Joseph F, Becker; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 2370) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
to the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co., its suc- 
cessors or assigns, a perpetual easement for railroad right 
of way over and upon Camp Sherman Military Reservation 
in the State of Ohio; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEANS: 

A bill (S. 2371) for the adjustment of water-right charges 
on the Uncompahgre irrigation project, Colorado, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 2372) authorizing the use of the United States 
reclamation fund for the construction of power and trans- 
mission lines on the Newlands irrigation project, Nevada, 
and providing for the repayment of the funds so used; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (8. 2373) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 2374) granting an increase of pension to Isabel 
Schatzman (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2375) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
P. Aiken (with an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELT: 

A bill (S. 2376) granting a pension to G. F. Robinson; 

A bill (S. 2377) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Decker; and 

A bill (S. 2878) granting an increase of pension to Manervy 
Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 2379) making appropriation to complete the public 
building at Red Bluff, Tehama County, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

A bill (S. 2380) increasing the limit of cost of a public 
building and site at Red Bluff, Tehama County, Calif.; and 

A bill (S. 2381) providing for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of San Bernardino, Calif.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2382) to provide for the erection of a National 
Guard armory in the District of Columbia as a memorial to 
those who served in the military or naval forces of the United 
States during times of war; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
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By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2383) for the relief of Eureka Cotton Mills (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2384) for the relief of Jacob D. Nelson: 

A bill (S. 2385) to reimburse Horace A. Choumard, chap- 
lain in Twenty-third Infantry, for loss of certain personal 
property ; 

A bill (S. 2386) for the relief of the Shelby Medical College, 
of Nashville, Tenn. ; 

A bill (S. 2387) for the relief of Lillian Powell Beach; 

A bill (S. 2388) for the relief of the Hottum-Kennedy Dry 
Dock Co., of Memphis, Tenn. ; 

A bill (S. 2389) to reimburse Capt. K. E. Kern, Fifty-fourth 
Infantry, for certain expenditures; 

A bill (S. 2390) for the relief of Minta Goike; 

A bill (S. 2391) for the relief of the estate of Matthew C. 
Butler, jr., deceased; 

A bill (S. 2392) for the relief of Daniel M. Whitaker; 

A bill (S. 2393) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Enoch Ensley, deceased; 

A bill (S. 2394) for the relief of Mary Whitaker Moffatt; 

A bill (S. 2895) for the relief of the heirs of Robert E. L. 
Rogers; 

A bill (S. 2396) for the relief of Emma Grooms; 

A bill (S. 2397) for the relief of the Crystal Steam Laundry; 

A bill (S. 2398) for the relief of the heirs of Robert B. L. 
Rogers; and 

A bill (S. 2399) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in matter of the claim of the Overton Hotel Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

5 bill (S. 2400) to correct military record of Thomas H. 
olley; 

A bill (S. 2401) reappointing Edgar C. Campbell as pay 
clerk in Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, with rank 
of second lieutenant; 

A bill (S. 2402) to correct the military record of E. D. 
Judkins ; 
an ee (S. 2403) to correct the military record of Alfred 

ark; 

A bill (S. 2404) for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias 
Harry Austin; 

A bill (S. 2405) for the relief of Alfred Clark; and 

A bill (S. 2406) for the relief of Barneybas Eastridge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2407) granting an increase of pension to Milton 
S. Kyser; 

A bill (S. 
Connor; 

A bill (8. 

A bill (S. 


2408) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


2409) granting a pension to L. F. Pampe: 
2410) granting a pension to Susan E. Nash; 
2411) granting a pension to Emil K. Schroeder; 
. 2412) granting a pension to Eva Durham; 
$, 2413) granting a pension to Mary E. Martin; 
. 2414) granting a pension to Ruben B. Hyder; 
. 2415) granting a pension to James O. Cardin; 
. 2416) granting a pension to James R. Lewis; 
. 2417) granting a pension to Oscar E. Glenn; 
. 2418) granting a pension to Johnson Ensor ; 
. 2419) granting a pension to Oscar E. Burrow; 
. 2420) granting a pension to F. W. Gerding; 

A bill (S. 2421) granting a pension to William M. Robinson; 
1 (S. 2422) granting an inerease of pension to Frank M. 

ells; £ 

A bill (S. 2423) granting an increase of pension to J. $. 
Driggs; 

A bill (S. 2424) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Hawkins; > 

A bill (S. 2425) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
M. Brown; 

A bill (S. 2426) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Pinion; 

A bill (S. 2427) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
T. C. Blevins; 

A bill (S. 2428) granting an increase of pension to Sallie 
Blevins; 

A bill (S. 2429) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
T. Spence; 

A bill (S. 2430) granting an increase of pension to Annie N. 
Sullivan ; 

A bill (S. 2431) granting an increase of pension to John L. 
Dick; 

A bill (S. 2432) granting an increase of pension to Anita 
Stephens; 

A bill (S. 2483) granting an increase of pension to Percy H. 
Allen; 
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A bill (S, 2484) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Howell Butler; 

A bill (S. 2435) granting a pension to George A. Huffar; 

A bill (S. 2436) granting a pension to Florence Storr; 

A bill (S. 2487) granting a pension to Patrick S. Horton; 

A bill (S. 2488) granting an increase of pension to Murray 
Pierce; 

A bill (S. 2489) granting a pension to Mary A. Huckaba; 

A bill (S. 2440) granting a pension to James Besheers ; 

A bill (S. 2441) granting a pension to George W. Hacker; 


and 
A bill (S. 2442) granting a pension to Albert M. Griffith; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2443) for the relief of Robert K. Christenberry ; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2444) for the relief of Lilly O. Dyer; to 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 2445) for the relief of the heirs of Gen. Dick 
Taylor; and 

A bill (S. 2446) for the relief of E. L. F. Auffurth and others; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 2447) to amend the act of Congress approved March 
4, 1913; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2448) to authorize the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co. to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy 
River at or near a point about 214 miles east of Williamson, 
Mingo County, W. Va., and near the mouth of Lick Branch; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 2449) for the adjustment of water-right charges on 
the Shoshone irrigation project, Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 2450) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at West Frankfort, III.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 39) to create a commission to 
secure plans and designs for and to erect a monument or memo- 
rial building in the city of Washington to the memory of the 
negro soldiers and sailors who fought in the wars of our coun- 
try and the late World War; to the Committee on the Library. 


AMENDMENT TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 1, the tax reduction bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


the Com- 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. Rosrnson of Arkansas, and by unanimous 
consent, it was 

Ordered, That the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] be 
excused from further service upon the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and that the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bavce] 
be appointed a member of the committee In the place of the senior 
Senator from Texas. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below: 

II. R. 6707. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations ; 

H. R. 4785. An act to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission to complete the acquisition of the land 
authorized to be acquired by the public puildings appropria- 
tion act, approved March 4, 1913, for the connecting parkway 
between Rock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac 
Park; and 

H. R. 4812. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
it a misdemeanot in the District of Columbia to abandon or 
willfully neglect to provide for the support and maintenance 
by any person of his wife or his or her minor children in des- 
titute or necessitous circumstances,” approved March 23, 1906; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EAST AND THE AGRICULTURAL WEST 


Mr. JONES of Washiagton. Mr. President, on January 9 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] delivered a 
speech before the National Republican Club of the city of New 
York on the subject of “ The Industrial East and the Agricul- 
sd West.” I ask that the speech may be printed in the 

ORD. 
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There being no objection, Mr. McNary’s speech was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator McNary. Mr. Chairman, the subject assigned me is “ The 
Industrial East and the Agricultural West.” It would be asking too 
much to expect a Member of the United States Senate to speak directly 
to the subject before him, so if I come within a comfortable distance 
of the subject matter I shall be entitled to your commendation. 

The industrial East is the marvel of the world and the pride of all 
Americans. Its growth has been so rapid, strong, and secure as to 
challenge the facts of history. Indeed, he who writes the history of 
the past century and the one now upon us must find a reservoir of 
industrial growth as entrancing as was the story of the discovery of 
gold in 49 to the hardy pioneers of the East who wished for a good 
reason to go West. Your factories and furnaces, buildings and banks, 
your commerce, and congestion present social and economic factors 
which attract and awe. You are more conyersant with these problems 
than I, 

Let me turn to a subject with which I am more familiar—the West 
and its wealth—and its struggle for development under conditions 
imposed by the Government, with which we think you are unac- 
quainted, and for that reason unsympathetic. I shall speak not alone 
of my native State of Oregon but of 11 of the public-land States lying 
immediately east of the Rocky Mountains, and thence across these moun- 
tains to the waters of the Pacific Ocean, a territory consisting of two- 
fifths of the area of all the States of the Union. Of this great empire, 
400,000,000 acres are in national ownership, being 52 per cent of 
the total area of these States, a territory as large as that of the fol- 
lowing States combined: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and the District of Columbia. 

The people of these States are members of an involuntary copart- 
nership with the Federal Government, imposed upon these States as a 
condition of sovereignty. Since jurisprudence has become a rule of 
human conduct, embodied in the common law and written into 
statutes, each partner to a given enterprise must contribute his share 
of the capital invested and share his proportion of the losses and 
profits incident to the venture. 

The proposition I desire to develop is that the National Govern- 
ment does not fulfill its duty as a partner nor carry its proportion 
of the load in compliance with its moral obligation. Unhappily when 
the Government attempts to assume its part of the obligation by 
granting aid in the great work of reclamation by irrigation of the 
arid areas, or by the construction of permanent highways, or the 
destruction of the predatory animals that infest the mountain fast- 
nesses, some of the press and some of the politicians of the country 
set up a hue and cry against the terrible tendency of the Federal 
Government to subsidize the States, thereby developing a despotic 
central government, absorbing the powers of the States, and threaten- 
ing the liberties of individual citizens. 

This unfortunate state of mind is a product of misinformation, 
wedded to smug provinclalism. All thoughtful persons will concede 
that there has been a rapid extension of Federal powers since the 
Civil War, but tbat is quite apart from the Government's policy of 
making stingy contributions to the States, where it is the largest 
landholder. x 

At the present time the principal criticism against the Govern- 
ment’s activities in the development of the West is directed at recla- 
mation. Most people believe that the Federal Treasury is being 
invaded and the taxpayers’ money lost in this commendable enter- 
prise. Not at all. Not one cent is taken out of the funds of the 
National Government for this purpose. Recourse is had to western 
money accruing from the sale of western public lands and royalties 
from oil and coal deposited therein. Moreover these funds are not 
subsidies to the settlers upon these transformed deserts but are re- 
turned to the Government for employment again in the fleld of recla- 
mation and eventually are covered into the Treasury of the United 
States for the use and benefits of the taxpayers of the country. 

In a period of time, soon to equal a quarter of a century, the 
Government has expended from this special fund $200,000,000 in the 
construction of reclamation projects, one-third of which has been 
repaid by the settlers upon these irrigation projects. Until economic 
depression settled over the agricultural industry in 1920, the delin- 
quencies amounted only to 4 per cent, offering indisputable proof 
that under normal conditions the farmers upon these projects can 
aud will repay to the Government all of the moneys used in this 
splendid undertaking. 

Again, it is asserted by those who oppose Federal aid that the 
reclamation of desert lands brings into existence competitive areas 
which depress land values and the prices received for agricultural 
products in other sections of the country. This assertion fails when 
you are advised that three-fourths of the irrigated areas in these 
States are devoted to the growing of alfalfa and sugar beets. Alfalfa 
is fed to sustain during the rigorous winters the great flocks of sheep 
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and droves of cattle that feed upon the mountain sides and roam 
over the vast areas owned by the Federal Government. Without this 
supply of food and fodder these acres could not be utilized by the 
Government to its advantage and profit. The Reclamation Service 
reports that the annual production on these irrigated tracts amounts 


to one-half of 1 per cent of the total of the agricultural production of | 


the country. 

My friends, it is regrettable that some high in official life should 
decry against the further expansion of western reclamation and 
suggest that it is a failure. Better it would be for the country if 
they could ery out against those who defame this national under- 
taking, and tell the simple story of its achievements and the great 
part it has played in the building of virile and happy communities 
in the mountainous and arid West. 

During 1924, which was an average year, on the 2,000,000 acres 
within the Federal projects, crops were grown with a gross value of 
$110,000,000, and as a result of the aggregate investment by the 
Goyernment of western moneys in the construction of these projects 
there are vested properties of a total value of $700,000,000. Great 
reservoirs of local, State, and National taxation haye been created. 
Agricultural production has been increased without injury to any 
section of the country, prosperous homes have been built, towns and 
cities bave grown up, and a great market for all kinds of manufac- 
tured products has been established. 

It is fit to recall the splendid vision Theodore Roosevelt had of 
the vast possibilities of the West. In a chapter of his autobiography 
devoted to “Natural resources of the Nation,“ he said: The first 
work I took up when I became President was the work of reclama- 
tion.” It was his judginent that reclamation, conservation, and 
proper utilization were all involved in one great plan for the de- 
velopment of our western country. In the same work President 
Roosevelt declares: It is better for the Government to help a poor 
man make a living for his family than to help a rich man to make 
more profit for his company.” Commenting upon this declaration, 
President Harding said in his speech, delivered August 31, 1920, 
speaking to a delegation of governors of Western States, while dis- 
cussing the subject of reclamation: The principle is particularly 
sound to-day. We have need to make these areas the seat of millions 
of new American families, just as we broke up our prairies and dis- 
tributed them among strong, enterprising, vigorous men, who de- 
veloped them into the great States of the Mississippi Valley.” 

Numerous and frequent protests are heard in the East against the 
policy of the Government appropriating funds directly from the 
Treasury to be used in cooperation with all the States in the construc- 
tion of substantial highways, upon the theory that the populous and 
wealthy States are taxed to build good roads beyond the boundaries 
of their State lines. For the first time in the last decade this narrow 
sentiment found expression in the last session of Congress, but 
happily few supporters were found to promote this selfish movement. 
Where a nation’s commerce is concerned, or the national defense is 
involved, State lines disappear. It is iny opinion that a great ma- 
jority of the people of the East prefer well-built and well-maintained 
interstate and national highways, even though adding a little to the 
cost of the Government, rather than have their national highways 
good in the wealthier States and poor in the poor States, 

Until the Government endows these Western States with their 
birthrights, they must be content with the scant provision now 
being made for their growth, and the East should change its attitude 
of complaint to one of encouragement and gratification, 

And let me remove another erroneous impression that the West 
receives greater benefactions than the other States of the Union. 


These States are custodians of the vast areas and fabulous resources of | 


the Government for which they receive no consideration different or 
larger than other member States, except in the receipt of a small por- 
tion of the purchase price of timber sold in the national forests. 

Assuming ultimately that the Government will deal fairly with these 
States, there are three avenues open to this desideratum., 

The first involves a cession of the Government-owned lands to the 
States, thereby placing them on an equal footing with the other States 
of the Union. 

The second course would impos¢ on the Government the obligation of 
paying to the States a fund equal to a fair rate of taxation on its hold- 
ings, such as is the policy of the Government in the District of Columbia, 
where the Government appropriates one-half of the cost of administra- 
tion, improvement, and of beautification of the District, upon the theory 
that it owns approximately one-half of the territorial area. If that 
principle were to be made applicable to the Government's lands in these 
11 Western States, by placing the modest tax of $1 per acre the Fed- 
eral Government would contribute the huge sum of $40,000,000 annu- 
ally in taxation on its ownership of 400,000,000 acres. 

I have heard no protest against the Government meeting its obliga- 
tion to the District of Columbia, nor have I heard any strong volce in 
the East urging the same fair treatment be accorded the Western States, 
which baye a more equitable demand upon the Government for the 
payment of taxes than has the District of Columbia, where the main 
source of the values imparted to privately owned properties springs 
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from the Government's activities and appropriations for public buildings 
and pubjic purposes. In the West the Federal lands do not create 
wealth, because they are not improved, and therefore do not supply 
activities which bring people and create property values, 

The third method would consist in the Government turning over to 
the States the major portion of moneys received from the sale of the 
| publie lands, the timber in the national forests, and the electrical power 
to be developed in the waters of the streams on the public domain. 

Until one of these methods is adopted the Federal Government as a 
copartner should foster the development of each of the Western States 
in every way possible, In subsidies? No. The West has not received 
its just due. If the continent west of the Mississippi River had re- 
mained a wilderness, the East would not have been so big and rich as 
it is. If we trace the growth of some of the big fortunes in the East, 
we shall find their source in the rich mines, the great forests and water 
powers of the West. 

My friends, 1 am not speaking with a purpose to incite sectional 
hatreds or jealousies. It is my desire only to combat the false idea that 
these are frontier States desirous of preying upon the older settled 


Pacific Coast States possess potentialities of wealth sufficient to justify 
the National Government to enlarge its aid and further to enlist its 
helpful support. As a citizen of the far West and a Member of the 
Congress I think it should. 

Of the numerons rich resources contained in these States, the first 
to which I shall briefly refer is our national forests, which coyer ap- 
proximately 135,000,000 acres. The aggregate area of the national 
forests of these 11 States is larger than the combined area of the entire 
12 States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, and West Virginia. 

The immense value of this huge area of timberland can be appreciated 
when we are informed that our annual ration is about 50,000,000 board 
feet, with an additional loss of 10,000,000 due to fire, insects, and dis- 
ease, In other words, my friends, our timber resources are being con- 
sumed about five times faster than they are being replaced by nature; 
and if this depletion continues, any normal imagination can approximate 
the time when we shall experience complete exhaustion of our timber- 
lands. 

Those who have studied the problem assert that within the next 20 
years the burden of supplying the bulk of the country’s need for 
lumber will rest upon the Pacific and Intermountain States. The 
appraised value of this great stand of timber is $1,500,000,000, owned 

| by the people of the United States and upon which the States collect 
no taxes, but do receive a small portion of the moneys received from 
the sale of the timber, small, indeed, as compared with their taxable 
value. On account of America’s amazing appetite for wood it will 
not be long until the value of this timber will be much in excess of 
the present estimate. 

If these national forests were privately owned they wonld be paying 
into the county and State treasuries of these western Commonwealths 
the sum of $25,000,000 annually. 

If we care to rely on the United States Geological Survey, the time 
is not far removed when there will be an exhaustion of the oil de- 
posits of the country and the coal mines of the East, South, and 
Middle West. Then recourse must be had to the oil shales and coal 
deposits in these Western States. The Government estimates that the 
publicly owned coal lands embrace 30,000,000 acres and more than 
200,000,000,000 tons of valuable coal, a quantity sufficient to heat our 
homes and to supply fuel to our factories for a comfortable period of 
time. 

The Geological Survey reports an area of 5,000,000 acres of ofl shale 
in the States of Colorado, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming, with an esti- 
mated yield of 60,000,000,000 barrels, which, based upon present 
values of $1.75 per barrel, would yield a revenue of $105,000,000,000, 
a stupendous reservoir of oil which, under present rate of consumption, 
would last in the neighborhood of 90 years. 

Then there is another resource, my friends, which in the years to 
come may be more valuable and more susceptible of economic use and 
human comforts than the others I haye mentioned, and that is the 
great potential water power in the Mountain and Pacific States. The 
Government has supplied me with statistics estimating that 24,000,000 
horsepower can be developed in the western streams, whereas there is 
only 84,000,000 horsepower that may be developed in all of the States 
of the Union. The man of science and inventive genius in each decade 
lengthening the road over which it is feasible to transmit electrical 
power, and the time will surely come when this immense western power 
potentiality may be utilized through the middle and eastern sections 
of our country. 

Finally let me repeat the substance of a statement made by a Secre- 
tary of the Interior in his report for the year 1921—that the property 
held in reserve by the Federal Government in the Western public-land 
States and Alaska is of fabulous value, and estimates that the products 
from these lands will add $150,000,000,000 to the wealth of the United 
States when the same are realized upon. 


areas. 
The question naturally arises whether the Rocky Mountain and 
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My friends, sound policy and equity would be served if the re- 
mainder of the public domain and all the resources associated thers- 
with were delivered over by the Federal Government to the States. 
We could then dissolve our partnership with the Government and joia 
you in the States’ fight against Federal subsidies to rich States, which, 
it is argued, destroy State responsibility and weaken State initiative. 

The discovery of a gold, silver, or copper mine in far-off Nevada 
may mean the construction of an office building in a large Eastern city. 
The building of another reclamation project in the West might well 
justify an extension of the automobile industry. Increased utilization 
and production of the national forests is an answer to the increasing 
demands for wood pulp and newsprint paper. The development of 
hydroelectric energy will supply the growing want for additional power 
for farms and factories and for use by country and city folk. 

My friends, a self-centered critic has said that eventually the East 
must go west, or the West must go east, No one thing like that will 
occur, The East is secure, the West is assured. But the time will 
come when the West will be called upon to supply the raw material 
and the resources with which it is so richly endowed, essential to the 
continuation of the commercial and industrial growth of the East. 

In conclusion let me observe that the East is the parent and the 
West is the child, and while at times it may appear willful and even 
bold, yet it bears in its frame the promise of greatness, and by the 
exercise of a little patience and paternal generosity this child io 
time will bestow upon its parent the richness and glory of a successful 
manhood. 

SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 104) reported from the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections : 

Resolved, That Grratp P. Nye is not entitled to a seat in the Senate 
of the United States as a Senator from the State of North Dakota. 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, the other day when I was 
discussing the pending resolution I was granted permission to 
insert at the conclusion of my remarks certain extracts from 
court decisions, the Constitution, and other instruments. For 
some reason that insertion was not made. I simply desire to 
ask that I be granted permission to have those matters in- 
serted in the Recorp of to-day's proceedings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from Mississippi is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Article I, section 1, of the Constitution of the United States reads: 

“The Executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States. He shall hold his ofice” * * + 

In the same section there is found this language: 

“Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall take the 
following oath or affirmation” * * * 

The seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States begins with this language: 5 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Sen: 
ators from each State elected by the people thereof." * * * 

Article VI of the Constitution includes this language: 
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sentatives by the people in districts In each State, and not by the 
people of the United States. This view strengthens the inference that 
they are not included in any such expression as ‘ officers of the United 
States or persons holding office under the United States.“ 

Senator Bayard also referred to an incident that has a very strong 
bearing, in my judgment, on this question. He said: 

“Early in the history of the country, on the 7th of May, 1792, an 
order was made by the Senate— 

That the Secretary of the Treasury do lay before the Senate at 
the next session of Congress a statement of the salaries, fees, and 
emoluments for one year ending the Ist day of October next, stated 
quarterly, of every person holding any civil office or employment under 
the United States, except the judges, together with the actual dis- 
bursements and expenses in the discharge of their respective offices 
and employments for the same period.’ 

“To that resolution, in the February following, Alexander Hamil- 
ton made his return, and in that return of the persons holding civil 
offices under the United States, except the judges, he included the 
President, the Vice President, all the different officers of the Government 
from the tidewaters upward; he included the commissioner of loans; 
he included persons holding every species of employment; he included 
officers of the Senate and officers of the House of Representatives, with 
their emoluments; but he did not include Members of Congress. 
What, then, is the inference? Alexander Hamilton was certainly, as 
a jurist, as one familiar with the language of the Constitution and 
with the mode in which it ought to be interpreted, a man whose 
opinions would be entitled to great weight; and in obeying an order 
of the Senate which required him to return the emoluments of all 
civil officers whatever, though he gave the officers of the Senate, the 
Secretary, all the clerks, the doorkeeper, and also all the officers of 
the House of Representatives in the same way, he made no return 
of Members of Congress for the simple reason that they did not, in 
the language of the resolution, hold a civil office under the United 
States.” 

In referring to the attempt to impeach William H. Blount, a 
Senator from Tennessee, Senator Bayard said: 

“There is still another authority. The articles of impeachment 
which were propounded against Blount by the House of Representa- 
tives consisted of five articles. They were drawn by one of the 
ablest lawyers of the country, Mr. Sitgreaves, who was chairman of 
impeachment. Each article, after alleging the act which was charged 
as a misdemeanor, concluded in this form—that it was contrary to 
ths trust and station of a Senator. The House of Representatives 
did not venture in their articles of impeachment, formally drawn by 
so able a lawyer, to designate the position of a Senator as an office. 
Is that no authority? Is it not entitled to some weight? The articles 
were very skillfully drawn, with technical accuracy and precision in 
the statement of the alleged misdemeanor, and every article concluded 
with the allegation that the act was contrary to the duties of his 
trust and station as a Senator of the United States, Sir, this is the 
position of a Senator.” 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask 
to have read by the clerk an article on the Nye case from the 
Chicago Tribune of January 9, 1926, and an editorial from the 


“The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the | Christian Science Monitor of November 18 last, 


members of the several State legislatures, and all executive and judi- 
cial officers, both of the United States and the several States, shall 
be bound by oath òr affirmation to support this Constitution.” 
. * * 

In 1864 James Asheton Bayard, then a Senator from Delaware, in 
a speech in this body, in discussing the question as to whether a 
United States Senator is a Federal or State officer, used this langauge: 


“Throughout the whole instrument its framers sedulously avoid | 


giving the appellation of ‘office’ to the station and trust of Senator; 
and not only that, but the language employed by fair inference ex- 
cludes any idea that the terms ‘officer of the United States,’ or 
‘t holding office under the United States,’ were intended to include 
a Senator or a Representative. 

“Tf that be so, I may be asked, What is the position of a Senator? 
My answer is a station, a trust, not an office within the meaning 
of the Constitution. It is perfectly immaterial what it might be con- 
sidered otherwise, If the Constitution does not mean that they shall 
be considered officers, then the language ‘ officers of the United States’ 
will not include them and the words ‘ persons holding office under the 
United States’ will not include them. This construction also is in 
accordance with the theory and form of our Government. The people 
are present not in masses or in numbers, for that is impracticable, 
but it is the people who make the laws thrcugh their representatives 
or proxies, and Members of Congress are proxies of the people. That 
is their position. It is a high trust and station, but it is not, within 
the meaning of the Federal Constitution, an office under the United 
States. 

“Further, they are elected by a paramount power, the power that 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the clerk will 
read as requested. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Saturday, January 9, 1926] 


Ratsn NEWBERRY GHOST IN SENATE DEBATB on Nxye—Ccrris Expscrs 
VOTE ON SEATING TO-DAY 


Wasuincton, D. C., January 8.—[Special.]}—What they hoped was 
dead history rose up to-day to trouble and embarrass Senate old guard 
Republicans bent on denying GERALD P. Nyx, Senator designate, to 
succeed the late Senator Ladd from North Dakota, a seat amongst 
them. 

Senator Neety (Senator from West Virginia) dragged out the New- 
berry skeleton, read the roll of those who voted to seat the former 
Michigan Senator, and defied them to refuse Nym admission. 

“Are you going to strain at a North Dakota gnat,” he demanded, 
“when you have swallowed a Michigan camel?” 


CITES BUTLER APPOINTMENT 


The old guard gaye no thought to technicalities or the “will of the 
people,” so often cited against Ny», when they accepted Senator 
BUTLER, of Massachusetts, chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, who was appointed to serve the unexpired portion of the term 
of the late Senator Lodge, it was charged by Senator NEELY. 

Under the North Dakota statutes, it is contended by the majority of 
the Senate Privileges and Elections Committee, Governor Sorlie was 
not authorized to fill the Ladd vacancy temporarily, but should have 
called a special election immediately. Senator BUTLER was named to 


formed the Constitution—Senators by the legislature, as representing serve almost two years, Senator NeeLy continued, while Nym was 
the political community or State, and Members of the House of Repre- | appointed for less than seven months, 2 
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“But now they have become hypercritical constitutional lawyers, 
who immortalize technicalities and murder great principles,” Senator 
Neety declared. “Of course, this case was decided months ago. It 
was decided when Senator Moses wrote his letter to Governor Sorlie, 
warning that no seat in the Senate would be given to any choice of 
the governor. 

SEEK VOTE TO-DAY 


“How can you kick Nym out after you have welcomed Newberry 
with arms upraised to heaven, thanking God from whom all blessings 
flow—Newberry dripping with moral turpitude and burdened with 
rascality? How will you Senators who must face your people again 
in 1926 and 1928 justify your votes against Nye and for Newberry?” 

Senator Curtis (Senator from Kansas), Republican leader of the 
Senate, notified his colleagues that a vote on refusing to admit NYE, 
as recommended by the Privileges and Elections Committee, would be 
asked for to-morrow afternoon. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, November 18, 1925] 
A NEW NORTH DAKOTA SENATOR 


A well-known provision of the Constitution of the United States 
is that which invests in each of the two branches of Congress the 
power to determine and decide upon the qualifications of its own 
Members. The qualifications, regarding age and citizenship, are 
defined by the same document, but it remains to the two legislative 
bodies separately to decide if these specifications have been complied 
with, and also if the manner in which a Member has been chosen 
conforms to the laws and regulations provided. By two somewhat 
recent amendments which have been made a part of the organic law, 
changes have been effected both in the manner in which Members 
of the Senate are to be chosen and in the qualifications for member- 
ship in both Houses. Article XVII provides for the election of 
Senators by the people of the several States instead of by the legis- 
latures thereof, as formerly. Article XIX, which confers the right 
of suffrage upon women, is construed as conferring upon them at the 
same time the right to hold office. 

Now, it is agreed, of course, that the mere holding of political 
views contrary to those held by a majority of the Members of either 
House of Congress should not be regarded as disqualifying a person 
who comes with the necessary credentials. Even membership in a 
political party whose platform is regarded as ultraradical should not, 
in itself, constitute a legal disqualification. The theory of the law 
is, no doubt, to prevent the seating of those who have gained their 
color of title to membership through some fraudulent means or 
practices, or those who can not comply With the qualifications as to 
age or citizenship Which have been provided. In the State of North 
Dakota, within a few days, the governor, himself a so-called Non- 
partisan League Republican, has announced the appointment of GERALD 
P, Nye, also a Nonpartisan Leaguer and editor of a newspaper 
which supports that cause, as a United States Senator, to act until 
a successor is elected by the people. It is not denied that prominent 
Republican Senators, no doubt realizing the probability that the 
governor, if he decided to fill the vacancy, would appoint a person of 
his own political faith, advised against any action, upon the ground 
that no power had been invested in the governor, since the adoption 
of the seventeenth amendment, to make such interim appointments. 

Lawyers who are Members of the Senate will, if they choose, have 
an opportunity to argue the matter from all Its interesting angles. 
It is admitted that the North Dakota Governor has the undisputed 
right to fill vacancies as they occur in the roster of State officials. 
A Supreme Court decision, rendered in the case of Senator Burton, of 
Kansas, is cited to show that a United States Senator is a State 
officer. Against this will be cited the precedent established by the 
Senate in the Glass case from Alabama. By a vote of 82 to 81 that 
body denied an appointee the right to qualify as a Member because 
the legislature of that State had not, subsequent to the adoption of 
the amendment, enacted a law empowering the governor to make a 
temporary appointment of a Senator to fill a vacancy. But a prec- 
edent established by so narrow a margin may quite easily be upset. 
It can hardly be presumed that what was clearly a partisan vote will 
be accepted as declaring or defining an immutable policy. 

There remains to be considered what would seem to be a controlling 
and reasonably clear provision of the Constitution. It is that which 
states that the Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State. That clause is fundamental. The right 
to this representation has never been questioned or in any way dis- 
puted. It exists in North Dakota, for instance, just as in every 
State, and is not abridged simply because those who elect, or those 
who appoint, or those who are elected or appointed, have embraced 
what to their fellows may seem a strange and fantastic political faith. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, being a member of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, I desire to occupy a few 
minutes of the time of the Senate in order to give my reasons 
for supporting the seating of Mr. Nye as a Senator from the 
State of North Dakota. I had read very little about this 
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case until it was presented before the committee of which 
I am a member for its investigation and report to the Senate. 
It seems to me that every point which is available in this 
controversy has been discussed in the debate upon it, and it 
is simply because I think that each member of the com- 
mittee who took an active part in its deliberations and signed 
the report of the committee or the views of the minority 
should give his reasons for such action that I now address 
the Senate. 

Reading earefully the seventeenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States from the standpoint of a lay- 
man, it does not seem to me that the procedure provided to 
fill a vacancy in the office of Senator very greatly differs 
from the old method. The seventeenth amendment to the 
Constitution substitutes the people directly for the legis- 
lature, which was the people indirectly. It provides that the 
governor shall issue writs of election in order that the intent 
of the amendment may be as nearly as possible effectuated. 
It provides that when convenience or necessity require the 
legislature may empower the governor to make a temporary 
appointment to fill a vacancy in the representation of his 
State in the Senate. 

Under the old method provided by the Constitution for the 
filling of a vacancy in the office of Senator the governor of 
the State could appoint only until the next session of the 
legislature, election by which was the former method of 
appealing to the people.. In the substitution of the method 
of a direct vote by the people for action by the legislature 
the method of filling a vacancy was not changed, but it was 
simply provided that the governor should have the right, 
when empowered by the legislature, to call for the election 
of a Senator by the people. 

The Governor of North Dakota appointed Mr. Nye under 
what he considered to be the power granted him by the re- 
enactment of an old statute which was to the effect that he 
should fill all vacancies. There was specified in the reenact- 
ment of the old law only one variation from the old law, which 
was that the governor should be divested of the power of 
naming vacancies in the office of member of the legislature. 

As soon as I read that the thought occurred to me that if it 
had been in the mind of the Legislature of North Dakota to 
debar the governor from having the power to fill vacancies in 
the senatorial office, permissible under the seventeenth amend- 
ment, surely they had the courage to do their civic duty as they 
could have done it by simply writing in the exception words 
covering United States Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives. They excepted members of the legislature and 
said that the governor should have the power to fill all yacan- 
cies except in the case of the members of the legislature. That 
was the amendment to the old law as reenacted. Now it is 
contended by the lawyers who have argued this case that the 
fact that they did not mention Members of the Senate in the 
amended form of the old law was tantamount to saying that 
they did not intend to give the governor the power to fill 
vacancies in the senatorial office, 

I am not going to assume to argue the legal aspects of this 
ease. The fact is that I am incapable of doing so by virtue of 
not being familiar with the devious ways of hunting and 
applying and setting over against each other legal verbiage and 
legal technicalities that may not prove anything except the 
intellectual acrobatism of the one who argues them; but the 
plain facts on their face are—and they have been compelling 
with me—that the legislature subsequent to the adoption of the 
Seventeenth amendment reenacted the old law and gave to the 
governor the power to fill all vacancies, with the exception of 
members of the legislature, and then specified by name, though 
not by way of exception, certain officers. So there arose a 
question as to whether or not in using the words State ofi- 
cers” and “ district officers” they included or meant to include 
United States Senators. Hence the question arose as to whether 
or not a Senator was a State officer or a Federal officer. 

I did not think, as I stated in signing the views of the 
minority, that that had anything to do with the question. 
I do not think so now. I think that the Legislature of North 
Dakota in passing that act, as it was mandatory upon the 
governor whether he would or not, to call a special election 
in order that the people might avail themselves of the privi- 
lege given them of voting for a Senator, and as had been the 
practice under the old régime, believed it was sufficient. 

There was brought to our attention the fact that the legis- 
lature had enacted a recall statute which was, in my opinion, 
simply cumulative testimony that the legislature believed that 
in reenacting the old law they were clothing the governor 
with all the power necessary to do the thing that he did do. 

Now, what happened? The governor in the exercise of the 
right conferred upon him by the Constitution called a special 
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election for June 80, 1926, cotemporaneous with their state- 
wide primaries. That was as much and perhaps more of a call 
for a special election than has been made in the case of other 
appointees in this body whose temporary term of office has 
been designated to run until the next general election. 

The governor, I say, called this special election for United 
States Senator at the time of the next primary, June 30. He 
also appointed this man, under the authority given him by 
that enactment, to serve until that time. Now, I know I am 
reiterating what has been said on this floor; but the main 
compelling thing to me was that, brushing aside technicalities, 
the State of North Dakota had openly, aboye board, through 
its chief executive, subscribed to and carried out every pur- 
pose of the seventeenth amendment, It might have been un- 
fortunate in its wording of the reenactment of the old law; 
but the intent and purpose of that State, so far as I am con- 
cerned, is going to be resolved in favor of the State rights in 
this case. 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. DILL, Is it not significant that the legislature did not 
take a negative position, such as other State legislatures have 
taken? Is not that significant as an interpretation of their 
action? 

Mr. SMITH. As I have been attempting to show, every single 
dubious act on the part of the legislature has pointed the 
donbt rather to the facts that we are trying to maintain than 
to negative them. Not a single lawyer on this floor in calling 
attention to one of these acts of the North Dakota Legislature 
has shown otherwise than that the trend of it was for the 
confirmation of the seventeenth amendment—the recall act, the 
repassage of the old act under which appointments had been 
made, exceptions as to members of the legislative body, when 
it would have been so easy, had it been in their minds, to have 
said “and United States Senators”; and then in the clause 
where it said “all State officers,” proving that they considered 
that these were State officers, whether mistakenly or rightly, 
when they passed the recall. We have no fraud, no attempt to 
deceive anybody, the governor carrying out the seventeenth 
amendment to the letter, the people themselyes acquiescing in 
it. Under the wise provision of the Constitution pointed out 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] yesterday we, the 
Members of this body, are the judges of the qualifications of 
our own Members. That provision gives laymen such as I the 
right to influence the judgment of the court with the layman's 
viewpoint of what are the rights and privileges of the people 
that he represents, without technical experience if not technical 
education in the law. This is the place, the forum, where the 
cases arise affecting the people in their representation. They 
do it nowhere else, in no other particular; but under the Con- 
stitution the judgment as to the right of the people to be rep- 
resented here is to be exercised by all the Members of this 
body, regardless of their legal training or otherwise; and under- 
neath it all and beyond it all is the question as to whether 
the technical interpretation of a Federal statute shall contra- 
vene and nullify State rights. It is North Dakota pitted 
against the Federal Government; and where there is any 
doubt as to who shall be supreme in the reserved, undelegated 
power I for one shall vote for State rights, and North Dakota 
is in the balance. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield; yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I, of course, know that the Senator 
has read carefully the seyenteenth amendment. As prelimi- 
nary to a direct question, I invite his attention now to the 
proviso: 


Provided, That the legislature of any State may empower the 
executiye thereof to make temporary appointment until the people 
fill the yacancies by election as the legislature may direct, 


Merely to invite an answer, do I understand the Senator to 
contend from the record that the legislature did pass an act 
authorizing the executive to make the temporary appoint- 
ment until the people fill the vacancy by election as the 
legislature may direct? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Have they done so? 

Mr. SMITH. I think so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Did they fix the date of the election? 

Mr. SMITH. They did not fix the date of the election. 
In my opinion it was not necessary for them to fix it. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I conceive that to be a vastly im- 
portant point, because one State might pass a law—South 
Carolina, for example—authorizing the governor to make a 
temporary appointment to continue, say, for six months, until 
an election by the people. Another State might authorize 
its governor to make an appointment to continue for a year 
until the people should elect, Therefore that is a yery im- 
portant part of the seventeenth amendment, for the States 
may not all agree as to the extent of a temporary appoint- 
ment; and I am asking whether North Dakota, through the 
legislature, expressed its view gs to that point? 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. The seventeenth amendment says 
the governor shall issue writs of election, and that the legis- 
lature may empower him to make a temporary appointment, 
and then indicates that the legislature has the right to name 
the time. In view of the fact that it was obligatory upon the 
governor to issue writs of election, and that the only devia- 
tion from that would be that where they empowered him to 
make appointment until such time as conformed to the legis- 
lative requirement he might make a temporary appointment 
until the people could elect, I believe that the legislature 
thought that as it was obligatory for a special election to be 
called, as provided in the body of the amendment, all that was 
necessary was to reenact that law, and the governor would 
conform to the mandate of the provision which says that he 
must call an election. To prove that that was the governor's 
interpretation of it, without the legislature specifying whether 
it should be six months afterwards or two months afterwards, 
he believed that that was their intent; and as the consti- 
tution provided that there should be a special election called 
upon writs issued by him if they gave him the power to fill 
the vacancy, he proceeded to issue the writs as soon as 
necessary, 

Mr. President, I can not conceive of this body actually going 
on record to the effect that they will seat no appointee in this 
body until the legislature shall specifically say the day, the 
hour, the place, the time at which the temporary appointment 
shall terminate, leaving no discretion whatever to the State; 
that it can comply with everything else, but that unless it names 
the limitation specifically—the time and place—we are not to 
vote to seat this man. 

Let us take this view of it: Suppose, in the light of this 
debate, North Dakota were to amend that act and provide what 
is referred to in the last part of the constitutional provision: 
By virtue of her doing that, would it change the aspect of the 
situation that is now before us for decision—namely, whether 
she left it out in order to divest the governor of power, or 
whether she believed she was conforming to the requirement of 
the Constitution? 

I have no manner of doubt in my mind that the reenactment 
of the statute of North Dakota empowering the goyernor to fill 
all vacancies, and the fact that he did fill the vacancy, com- 
plied with the spirit of the constitutional amendment, even if 
the legislature had not done so in letter. In spirit I believe 
that both the governor and the legislature had conformed to all 
the requirements of this constitutional provision, 

So far as I am concerned, I believe that every doubt should 
be resolved in favor of the cleancut, open, fraud-untainted 
manner in which North Dakota has attempted to put her 
representative here. I do not consider that the matter involved 
is of sufficiently vital importance to deny the State her in- 
alienable right to have a representative on this floor. I do 
not believe that the technicality involved in a legal expression 
should be set up against the tremendous issues involved in 
whether or not a State shall be represented on this floor. [ 
shall vote to resolye the doubt in favor of the State in the 
exercise of her right in her sovereign capacity to express her- 
self on the floor of the Senate, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, there is one phase of the dis- 
cussion of this matter that has impressed me more and more as 
the debate has gone on; that is, that the appointee from North 
Dakota has not been sworn in and seated as a Senator, although 
he held credentials from the governor of his State under a 
very good color of right. I note that in the history of the 
Senate a Senator may come here with credentials covered with 
corruption, blackened by bribery, and reeking with every kind 
of political crookedness, and on the presentation of those cre- 
dentials he is weleomed into the Senate, brought down to the 
Vice President, and sworn in as a Member, takes the oath of 
office, and has his clerks, mingles with the other Senators, and 
is able to stand on the floor and defend his credentials regard- 
less of what they were when he brought them here. But when 
& man comes here with credentials from the governor of his 
State under a law which the governor of that State believed 
entitled him to give them, under a law which the people of that 
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State evidently thought entitled the governor to give them; 
when he comes here with credentials against which there is not 
a single thing to be said, when there is no opposition to him dy 
any other man claiming the office, the taint of technicality pre- 
vents his being seated in the Senate. He then becomes a by- 
stander, he then is on the outside, while the discussion con- 
tinues. 

I can not refrain, I say, from calling attention to the unfair- 
ness of letting a man come here with credentials such as we 
found in the case of Newberry, who, as a matter of official 
record, had spent $195,000 to get the nomination for his seat, 
and yet he was welcomed into the Senate and seated here; but 
this man who comes now with credentials that are absolutely 
clean is held out on the technical questions raised by attorneys 
in this body. 

What is a legal technicality, anyway? A legal technicality is 
simply a theory as to the meaning of certain words in a law that 
is developed by some attorney to prevent the ordinary man 
from arriving at the ordinary conclusion by the ordinary 
methods. Those of us who have listened to the debates that 
have occurred here and have heard the interpretations put upon 
certain phrases in the law, it seems to me, are inevitably forced 
to the conclusion that these technicalities may serve to prove 
almost anything when there is any color of claim whatsoever 
behind them. 

I was impressed also with the statement by the able Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WaAtsH], who said that when the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER] was appointed for a two-year 
term he seriously considered raising the question of his right to 
an appointment for a term of that length, but that he did not 
think he would find much support for that contention in this 
body, which proves that the importance of a technicality is pro- 
portioned to the amount of support that can be gotten for it. 
When you come to technicalities the technicalities apply not 
only to the Senator from Massachusetts, but they apply to the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ropryson], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. WAs], and to other Senators who have been 
seated here. The Senate disregarded those technicalities, and, 
as I think, wisely. 

I must say in all frankness that when this discussion began 
I was opposed to the seating of Mr. Nye as a Senator from 
North Dakota. I was opposed primarily because I am opposed 
to any man’s securing a seat in this body except by the votes of 
the people, but the Constitution of the United States provides 
that a governor may appoint a Senator. I felt that, holding 
the views I did, I would not vote to seat a man here with cre- 
dentials merely from his governor, unless it were absolutely 
clear beyond all question of a doubt that he should be seated, 
but as I have listened to the discussion and as I have read the 
record after the discussion I have come to the conclusion that 
my decision ought to be just opposite, because the Senate is, 
after all, the most vital part of the Government of the United 
States. It has seemed to me that a man who is to hold a seat 
in this body ought to hold it only by a vote from the people, as 
I have said. 

I think the office of United States Senator is second only to 
the Presidency; with all due respect to the Vice President's posi- 
tion. The Vice President’s position is much like a boy’s life; 
it is so big with possibilities. 

When you stop to consider that a Member of the United States 
Senate exercises all three powers of the Government that im- 
portance becomes even greater. 

A Senator is a legislator, in that he votes on all legislative 
questions, and as yet he is free to discuss any of that legis- 
lation as long as he may desire to discuss it. 

Not only does he yote as a legislator, but he performs 
duties in the executive department of the Government. He 
votes on the confirmation of those who shall carry out the 
law under the President, and if he be of the political faith of 
the President, and in good standing with the President, he 
may even appoint some of the executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment, particularly in his own State. He votes on all the 
ere between this Nation and the other nations in the 
world. 

That is not all. Every Senator has a judicial function to 
perform in the Government. Here he sits as a judge. He has 
a right to vote on the conviction of a man in any position 
in this Government, with the exception of a Member of the 
House of Representatives. No other officer of the Govern- 
ment has so. many functions and such divergent powers as a 
Member of the United States Senate. The Senate is the 
very heart and core of the Government. So, it has seemed to 
me that no man ought to sit here, in the light of the amend- 
ment which has been adopted, unless he has been authorized 
to come here by a vote of the people of his State. 
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When I find, however, that other Senators do sit here by 
appointment, that other Senators do sit here in the face of 
technicalities, maybe not so big because not so many sup- 
ported them; and when I remember the provision of the 
Constitution quoted by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UnbEEwoop] yesterday with such remarkable effect, it seemed 
to me, that a State has a right to have two representatives 
here, unless it deprives itself by its own consent, I am forced 
to the conclusion that all doubt should be resolved in favor of 
seating this man rather than the other way. 

For these reasons I have changed my mind; I haye come to 
the conclusion that since it is a question of doubt—and no 
fair-minded man can dispute that it is a question of doubt— 
I should resolve that doubt in favor of what I believe to be 
the dominant spirit of the Constitution, that a State shall be 
permitted to have two representatives in this body. In fact, 
the very reasons which appealed to me as to why a Sen- 
ator should come here only by a vote of the people appeal to 
me equally strongly in favor of the proposition that every 
State is entitled to full representation. 

Much has been said about the intent of the people of North 
Dakota. I am not going into a legal discussion of the words 
of the statute of that State giving the governor the right to 
appoint. I could not add anything to the discussion if I 
tried. But it is a significant thing to me that the Governor of 
North Dakota did not appoint a new Senator from his State 
immediately upon the death of Senator Ladd. He waited for 
weeks and months, He considered this question with great 
care, and only after great deliberation, during which time he 
must have learned something of the intention of the people 
of North Dakota, particularly through their legislators, he 
appointed this man, and called a special election. 

I am informed by members of the committee that nobody ap- 
peared from among the people of North Dakota to protest this 
appointment. If the people of North Dakota intended not to 
include Senators in their law, some of the legislators who 
passed the law would be here before the committee protesting 
the appointment. The only person from the State of North 
Dakota who opposed Mr. Nyx, I am told, was a Representative 
who holds a different political view. But the men who made 
the law, and the governor who signed the law, are satisfied 
and are advocating the seating of this man. 

In the face of this situation, I do not see how I can deny 
to the State of North Dakota its equal representation in this 
body, when a majority of the evidence points to the fact that 
the people intended to give the governor this authority, and 
when the governor has carried out the law as he understands 
it by the appointment of this man. 

I think it was my good friend, the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHurst] who said that he read somewhere a statement 
that ought to be written down as a proverb, namely: 

“When you are in doubt, make a bee line for justice.” 

Certainly Members of the Senate must be in doubt, at least, 
as to the real meaning of the laws of North Dakota, and jus- 
tice demands that the State of North Dakota shall have its 
equal representation in the Senate. It has gone through all 
of the legal requirements of the constitutional amendment, 
it presents a man here whose credentials and whose public 
and private life no one can object to, and it seems to me that 
the Senate can not afford, under these circumstances, to refuse 
to seat the man who has been appointed by the governor, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to say a word before 
the vote is taken. I have never been more convinced about 
any question that has been discussed since I have been a 
Member of this body than I am about the question that we 
must decide here to-day. I have given close and careful atten- 
tion to it, and I shall cast my vote in favor of permitting 
North Dakota to have her full and lawful representation in 
this body, as provided for in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

We have shown by the laws of North Dakota that the gov- 
ernor of the State, by an act of the legislature passed after 
the adoption of the seventeenth amendment, was given author- 
ity to fill all vacancies in the offices commonly known as State 
offices in the State of North Dakota. And we claim that in 
view of the fact that the Constitution of the United States 
specifically provides that each State shall have two Officers 
known as United States Senators, North Dakota was right in 
claiming that the two Senators allotted to her were and are 
in a very high and important seuse State officers, and when 
the Legislature of North Dakota said that the governor should 
fill vacancies in all State offices except members of the legis- 
lature, it, of course, intended that United States Senators 
should be included in the list. Senators, it is clear to my mind, 
in view of the fact that this act of the legislature, passed after 
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the adoption of the seventeenth amendment, was intended to 
comply with its requirements. 

The further fact that the Governor of North Dakota at the 
time he exercised his authority under this act of the legisla- 
ture to appoint a Senator called an election as provided for 
in the seventeenth amendment of the Federal Constitution 
shows very plainly, as he says, that he thought in both in- 
stances that he was complying with the requirements of the 
seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. But some Senators criticize his conduct and declare 
that Mr. Nx is not entitled to be admitted here, because they 
feel that the governor should have immediately upon the death 
of Senator Ladd called a special election solely for the pur- 
pose of electing some one to fill the vacancy in the senatorship 
from North Dakota. But we say that that was not necessary, 
in view of the provisions of the North Dakota statute, and the 
requirements of the seventeenth amendment. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the failure to do that disqualifies Mr. Nye for mem- 
bership here, then three other Senators, from the States of 
Missouri, Indiana, and Massachusetts, are not entitled to seats 
in this body. No special election was called when they were 
appointed. 

They are all here by appointment of the governor of their 
respective States and two of them are appointed for a term of 
more than a year each, and one of them is appointed for a 
term of two years, I refer in the last instance to Senator 
Butter, of Massachusetts. 

No question was raised against any one of them when they 
asked to be permitted to fill the vacancies to which they had 
been appointed. No. No Senator over there made the point 
that the seventeenth amendment had not been complied with— 
that the governors of these States had failed to call immedi- 
ately a special election. Then, why should an attempt be made 
here to hold up North Dakota and deny her the right to be rep- 
resented in the Senate by two Senators, when the three States 
to which I have referred have not done as much to comply 
with the seyenteenth amendment as North Dakota has done? 

When the Governor of North Dakota appointed Mr. Nye, he 
also provided that the special election of a Senator to sueceed 
Mr. Nye should come at the same time as the general election 
in June this year. And it has been shown by Senator FRAZIER 
and the Governor of North Dakota that by calling the special 
election at the same time of the general election, it will save 
to the taxpayers of North Dakota about $200,000. 

Bear in mind, Senators, that the term for which Mr. Nye 
was appointed is only seven months, and in addition to that 
an election has been called for June of this year to elect his 
successor, while the Senators from Missouri, Indiana, and 
Massachusetts are all serving much longer terms and no 
special election has been called for any one of them. 

Mr. President, it is a serious thing to deny a State its con- 
stitutional right to be duly and fully represented here. If the 
man appointed is a competent, loyal American citizen and 
some technical doubt should arise as to the exact meaning of 
a statute attempting to give authority to the governor to ap- 
point a Senator temporarily, I would not hesitate to give the 
benefit of the doubt to the State and to the Constitution of the 
United States, which provides that each State shall have two 
Senators in this body. I bad rather that moss-covered prece- 
dents and time-worn technicalities would suffer than to have a 
sovereign State deprived by my vote of its rightful representa- 
tion in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, I know something of the business depression 
and financial distress that hang like a pall over the people of 
North Dakota. I recall how the panic of 1921 robbed the 
farmers and cattlemen of their substance and left them almost 
` hopelessly in debt, and I remember how that panic bankrupted 
merchants and broke banks. And I know of the unrest and 
discontent—yes, and the hardships and privations that many 
of her people now endure. I do not want to hurt them. I want 
to help them. I- want to see the people of North Dakota. re- 
stored to a state of comfort and contentment. They desire, 
they need, and they are entitled to have two Senators in this 
body to speak in their behalf. Senators, let us resolve any 
doubt that may arise out of any technical situation here in 
favor of one of the great Northwestern States of our great 
Union of States that needs and asks our sympathy and as- 
sistance. 

Mr. President, I think that when the people anywhere in the 
Union are in distress it is the duty of the people elsewhere to 
sympathize with and to do what they can to relieve that people. 

If a cyclone should strike the State of North Dakota and 
leave wreck and ruin in its wake and strip the people of their 
property, Congress would appropriate the money necessary to 
give them relief. Not only that, but it would help to restore 
them at least to the condition they were in before the storm 
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came. If their houses were blown away the Government would 
nep to, farai them at least temporary habitations in which 
to dwell. 

If the Government should go that far in its activities and 
in expressing its interest and sympathy in its people any- 
where, why should not I, as a Senator, consider the condition 
of people in distress who come here asking me to permit them 
simply to have their constitutional representation in this body? 
Why should I not give serious consideration to the proposition 
that a State is in no condition to hold a special election when 
I am of the opinion that it was not necessary to hold such an 
election? I want to say that in the absence of authority to 
do what I think the governor had the right to do, I would not 
permit that point to decide my position. But when the situa- 
tion is what it is here, when the State of North Dakota in 
attempting to comply with the requirements of the the seven- 
teenth amendment reenacted a iaw which it already had on 
its statute books, giving the governor authority to fill vacan- 
cies—not some vacancies but all vacancies except members of 
the Legislature of North Dakota—when I find that the gov- 
ernor of that State, acting under that statute, called a special 
election complying with the seventeenth amendment, why 
should I not permit the distressed condition in North Dakota 
to have weight with me? I could not prevent it. The man 
who has no sympathy for his fellow man in distress has not 
any business in this body. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is an element of weakness 
for a man to have sympathy, Some gentlemen have a mis- 
taken idea as to what true greatness is. Greatness does not 
consist in cold calculating intellectuality without heart and 
sympathy; not at all. The truly great men of the world have 
been men of warm hearts and tender sympathies. No truly 
great man, I repeat, has eyer lived who did not have a big, 
warm heart. The most beloved Presidents we have ever had 
were those who were men of great sympathy. Jackson was a 
man of tender sympathies. 

Jefferson was the same kind of man. McKinley was a big 
and warm-hearted President. Lincoln was one of the noblest- 
hearted men that ever lived, and said that he believed in the 
doctrine that placed the man above the dollar. 

Is anybody going to blame me for caring more for the dis- 
tress and misfortune of human beings in this instance than 
I do for a mass of technicalities dug up out of books a hun- 
dred years old? Am I to be criticized for expressing sym- 
pathy for North Dakota? I do not think I should be criti- 
cized. If North Dakota has undertaken to fill a vacancy that 
belongs to her under the Constitution, would not I feel better 
if I voted to let her exercise that right when technical ques- 
tions alone are involved in this Chamber? Would it not be 
better in me as a Senator to decide the question on the side 
of the State standing here beating at the door of this Chamber, 
asking that one of its brilliant, upstanding citizens be per- 
mitted to come in and sit with the other Senator from that 
State to present the cause of North Dakota to the Senate of 
the United States? The governor of that State, the highest 
officer in the State, the lone Senator from that State sitting 
in this body begging us to seat this man. 

The question is asked. Why did you not order a special 
election?” Let me again inquire in reply, Did they order av 
election in the case of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS]? No. Did they order one in the case of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER]? No. Did they order one 
in the case of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON]? 
No. Why insist then upon ordering one in North Dakota in 
her poverty-stricken condition? Senators, with these things 
growing out of this debate, facts that nobody can deny, why 
should not I be permitted to be swayed somewhat by the 
situation as it really exists in North Dakota? 

Before I proceed further on that line I want to touch upon 
the situation of the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Wrc- 
LIAMS]. I asked the Senator if he thought that a governor 
could be authorized by a State legislature to give a man an 
appointment as United States Senator for four or five years and 
call it a temporary appointment, and the Senator said’ that he 
did. The Senator is wrong. If that could be done, the sev- 
enteenth amendment is not worth the paper that it is written 
on, and it ought to be torn out of the Constitution. The pur- 
pose of that amendment was to take the election of United 
States Senators away from legislatures, where too frequently 
certain interests dominated the legislature. It was done for 
the purpose of giving the people, whose officer a Senator is, the 
opportunity to pass on him, and when a vacancy occurs not to 
permit them to set the seventeenth amendment aside, but re- 
quiring them to live up to it. 

But the Senator from Missouri said that the legislature could 
give the governor the authority to appoint for four years or five 
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years, so I take it from his statement that he would be of the 
cpinion that if a Senator were elected for six years and should 
die the second day after he was elected, that the governor of 
the State, by legislative enactment of the State, could appoint 
some one to finish ont the whole term. That is the logic of his 
position. If that is true, the seventeenth amendment ought to 
be wiped out. 

Strictly speaking, the case of Mr. Nye is the only case where 
the State authorities have complied with the seventeenth amend- 
ment. No special election has been called in the other cases to 
which I have referred. Here is this man standing by himself. 
The State officials have complied with the seventeenth amend- 
ment, an election has been called, and called for a time when 
it would be most convenient to the people of that State and less 
expensive to the people of the State. We must be influenced by 
the demands of common sense and common justice. 

I would not want to vote to put on a State the necessity and 
burden of holding an election just about six months before 
they will have a general election, and putting this tremendous 
burden and expense upon them. I would not want to do it 
if the State were a rich State. In the situation that exists 
in North Dakota I do not want to do it at all. The governor 
of that State knows that the people are hard pressed and 
financially embarrassed. It is not necessary in the first place 
and they are not able to hold a special election costing $200,000, 
Then why should we want to impose that burden on them? I 
do not believe that a majority of Senators will do that. When 
they think the matter over calmly and come to vote upon the 
case I believe that the doubt, if it exists in their minds, grow- 
ing out of the technical situation that has arisen here, will 
cause them to give the State of North Dakota the benefit of 
such a doubt and that they will vote on the side of the people 
of North Dakota. 

If North Dakota has chosen a man to come here, as I said 
the other day, who does not agree to my political philosophy, 
that is none of my business. If he does not agree to the 
philosophy of Senators on the other side of the Chamber, that 
is none of their business. North Dakota is a sovereign State 
and her people have a right to send here whomsoever they 
please. The question I must determine is, Shall the State be 
fully represented along with other States? Has it the consti- 
tutional right to that representation? Have the constituted 
authorities of that State provided that representation? Has 
the Senator speaking for that State indorsed that situation? 
Is there a yacancy? Has it been filled? Will I vote to permit 
that State to be represented here or will I say that I could not 
make up my mind because there were several little technical 
points involved and I decided, therefore, to vote to keep him 
out? Senators, it is much worse to set such a precedent than 
to violate somebody else's old precedent when you do not know 
how and why the precedent was made, 

Let me say again, the Glass case from my State has been 
discussed here time and again, and nobody who discussed it 
seemed to know how the precedent was made. I told the 
Senate the facts about it. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsuvRsT] will bear me out in it. Mr. Glass was not unseated 
or refused his seat because it would set a bad precedent to seat 
him. That was not involved in it. Mr. Bryan, my friend, the 
great commoner, who was Secretary of State, did not like Mr, 
Glass, and he appealed to his friends not on the ground that 
Mr. Glass ought not to be seated because of the provisions of 
the seventeenth amendment but on the ground that he was his 
enemy and a reactionary. That is the fact, Senators, and 
former Senator Shiveley, of Indiana, was the man who 
changed his position, and the vote stood 82 to 31 when the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] offered a resolution 
declaring that Mr. Glass was entitled to his seat. Nobody in 
this debate seems to know how that precedent was made. 

What do we know about the other precedents that have been 
cited? Who knows just what the moving cause, the thing that 
eaused the precedent to be made? We ought to know. I am 
not going to make a mistake here and violate my conscience 
and my judgment in this matter merely because I might run 
counter to some precedent set by some Supreme Court judge 
who bas been dead half a century. I am dealing with living, 
breathing things of the present. What I am doing may help 
the struggling people of North Dakota and convince them that 
there are people down here who are not influenced by techni- 
ealities presented by highly technical lawyers that confuse 
the issues and make men wander around, hardly knowing where 
they are when the matter comes to a final yote. 

On Saturday last in discussing this question I said that a 
Senator was a State officer and also a United States officer. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. WIIIAus!] asked me if the 
States wished to do so could they not amend the Constitution 
and so arrange it that Senators could be elected by the whole 
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people of the United States—all the States voting for all 
Senators. I replied if they were crazy enough to do that they 
might. But I wish now to state my opinion on that point since 
I have had time to think about his question. I now say that 
such a thing would not be constitutional. It would violate 
the covenant of the sovereign States entered into in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and, I believe, the Supreme Court of 
the United States would declare such action unconstitutional. 

Why? If the people should do that, and two Senators were 
nominated in my State, and those men should be voted on by 
the electorate of all the States at large, my State might give 
one candidate a majority of 150,000, and yet the other candi- 
date, receiving merely a handful of votes in the State might be 
elected by the votes of all the States in the country, and the 
people of my State would thus be denied the right to elect a 
Senator to represent them in the Senate of the United States. 
Such a thing would violate the letter and spirit of the agree- 
ment between the States in the Constitutional Convention and 
the provisions of the Constitution itself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And such action would cause the char- 
acter of the office absolutely to be changed from a State office 
to a Federal office. 

ent HEFLIN. Certainly. The Senator from Tennessee is 
right. 

Mr. President, I said the other day that the Senators who 
thought that the office of United States Senator was purely 
a United States office and in no sense a State office ought to 
announce their candidacies to the people of the United States. 
They would be like Mark Twain's “dim puff of star dust lost 
in the blaze of the Milky Way.“ Would it not be an extraor- 
dinary situation for a Senator from a sovereign State merely 
to announce his candidacy to the United States at large? Yet 
that is the position of some Senators, who have argued here 
for hours that a United States Senator is not a State officer. 
Is it their purpose to try this plan out some day? 

The man to whose line I succeeded in the Senate, one of 
the greatest men who ever sat in this body—John T. Morgan, 
of Alabama—always proudly boasted that he was an ambas- 
sador from Alabama to Washington. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Senator from Alabama is discussing 
for the moment the question as to whether a United States 
Senator is a State or a Federal officer. I merely wish to direct 
his attention—he may discuss the question if he cares to do 
so—to the fact that the Constitution of the United States in 
no clause of it refers to a Senator as an “officer.” The Con- 
stitution refers to the office of President and Vice President, 
and so forth, but there is no reference in that instrument te 
the office of Senator. It therefore occurs to me that the very 
fact that the Constitution fails to describe a Senator as an 
officer or as a person holding an office is strongly persuasive, 
at least, of the thought that the framers of the Constitution 
did not regard a Senator as a United States officer. 

While I am on my feet, if the Senator from Alabama will 
permit me, I should like to call his attention to one other thing. 
It may have been referred to by others; I do not know. There 
are certain great characters who have lived in our Nation to 
whom we look and to whose words we give consideration. 
There is one man whose name is very frequently mentioned by 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber. He is one of their 
political gods. His name is used frequently, 1 notice, to con- 
jure with. I wish to call attention to the fact that Alexander 
Hamilton, to whom I refer, in 1792 had occasion to pass upon 
the particular question as to whether a United States Senator 
is a Federal officer; and that he, acquainted as he was with 
the provisions of the Constitution, having the great knowledge 
that he had of everything pertaining to it, in effect held that a 
United States officer is not a Federal officer. 

In 1792 the Senate passed a resolution requiring the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to return to it a list of all the officers 
and employees of the Government, showing their names and 
giving the amounts of money that they had drawn within the 
preceding 12 months, I believe, from the Government. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was then Secretary of the Treasury, and in 
response to that resolution he returned such a list to the Sen- 
ate. He began by listing the President, the Vice President, 
and so on; he placed the name of every man on the list who 
was drawing money out of the Federal Treasury except the 
names of Senators and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, thereby, as I contend, holding that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress were not Federal officers. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is absolutely right, and I am 
glad he called my attention to that authority. Here is the 
founder of the Republican party, Mr. Hamilton, who regarded 
a Senator not as a United States officer but as an officer of 
the State. I repeat the Constitution plainly says that each 
State shall have two offices known as the office of United 
States Senator. Those Senators are elected by the States; 
they come here commissioned by the States to represent the 
States in particular, and with other Senators, the United States 
in general. Again let me say a Senator when he resigns 
sends his resignation to the governor of his State. A 
United States marshal in my State or a United States district 
attorney or a district judge in my State or yours resigns 
through the Department of Justice to the President. There is 
the distinction, Mr. President. We are here at the Nation’s 
capital; we are representing our States; we are called United 
States Senators and we do represent in a general way the 
whole United States. 

The Senator from Mississippi is absolutely right in his con- 
tention, and I believe that a majority of the Senators in this 
body now believe that a Senator is a State officer in a very 
important sense, f 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Alabama for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brarrox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. If a Member of the United States Senate is a 
State officer, from what source does the Federal Government 
derive its power to impose an income tax on his salary? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Because he is a dual officer; he is both a 
State and a United States officer. 

Mr. BRUCE. With due respect to the Senator, I do not think 
that is any answer. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I am sorry for myself or for the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BRUCE. I submit very slowly to the idea of being an 
object of commiseration. [Laughter.] That is an idea to 
which I have never taken very kindly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator another question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is not the distinction this: Is not a State officer 
an officer whose office is created under the constitution and 
laws of a State? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is true of a great many officers. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is not that true of them all? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, sir. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is_a Senator a State officer, except in the 
sense that he is elected by the people of his State, whereas 
the office itself is created, of course, under the Constitution of 
the United States? 

Mr. HEFLIN. His election by the people of his State is 
a high enough sense, it seems to me; that is the source of his 
authority. He comes here from his State. The Constitution 
gives two offices of United States Senator to each State. The 
State elects them. A United States Senator must go back to 
his State to resign, he must go back to his State to be re- 
elected, and he is in the highest sense a State officer. I have 
stated that he is also a United States officer, because it is his 
duty not only to represent the people of his particular State 
but to stand here and do what he can for the whole people 
and to strive for the welfare of all the people and for the 
preservation of the Union of all the States. 

Mr. BRUCE. But the Senator must admit that a Federal 
Senator does not exercise any State function. He does not 
assume any State responsibility; he does not discharge any 
State duty. 

Mr. HEFLIN. He represents his State in this body. They 
elected him for that purpose. 

Mr. BRUCH. Yes; he does. He is elected by the people of 
his State and represents the people of the State, but he repre- 
sents them in the province of the Federal Government. He 
does not exercise any State function; he does not discharge 
any State duty, and he does not carry on any State responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. HEFLIN. He passes on every act that applies to his 
State as well as all the other States in the United States. 
Furthermore, the States in the Constitutional Convention de- 
manded that they have two officers known as United States 
Senators, and the Constitution wrote in the provision that they 
should have those two officers, All the things that transpired 
in connection with the demand that the States have these 
officers are not written in the Constitution, but the States de- 
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manded for each State two Senators, and they now represent 
their States. 

Mr. BRUCE. All I have to say is that I hope the Senator 
from Alabama will push his contention so far as to insist that 
his salary as a United States Senator shall not be subject to the 
Federal income tax and give me a valuable precedent on which 
I may set up the same claim a little later on. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART, On the question of the income tax, is it 
not a proper construction to say that for the purpose of taxa- 
tion the salary is Federal, whereas the Senator is representing 
his State even upon that Federal salary? 

This question has been decided in two Federal cases, one 
holding that a Senator was not a Federal officer in the nature 
of his office and duties for the purpose of being disqualified 
from holding a Federal office; the other one holding that a 
man charged with impersonating a Federal officer could draw 
a Federal salary under that impersonation, and, therefore, 
that a Senator might be truly held a Federal officer for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I said that he is a dual officer; that he 
is both a State and a Federal officer. Mr. Jefferson said that 
a State, in substance, was a local government for local pur- 
poses, and that the United States, the Union, was a general 
Government for general purposes. The States were organized 
for the work arising in the locality, and the States were de- 
manding that they have two representatives in this larger 
Government, known as the United States; and the United 
States Government said to the States: “You shall have 
these two officers. They will sit at the Capital, representing 
both the State and the United States, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay their salaries,” and, as the Senator from 
Lawa has stated, they are entitled tọ receive their Federal 
salary. 

The State has enough expense to bear in the conduct of 
purely State affairs. So a United States Senator is not only 
representing his people here and looking after their interests, 
but he is looking after the interests of the whole people, and 
therefore the Federal Government ought to pay him his salary, 

Mr. President, a while ago I quoted Mr. Lincoln, where he 
thought that the human being should be placed above the dol- 
lar; but how much more should we exalt human rights in this 
Chamber rather than these musty old white-whiskered techni- 
calities that have been dragged around in this Chamber in an 
effort to settle a question involving the right of a State to be 
represented by two Senators in this body, as the Constitution 
provides, 

Mr. President, I do not see how anybody can construe the 
North Dakota statute contrary to the way we have construed 
it, and I want to challenge those who oppose our position to cite 
me to a single man—they have not done it yet, and they can 
not—who appeared on the scene and said at the time they 
enacted that statute that they did not intend to give the gov- 
ernor a right to appoint a United States Senator. 

They say, “ Oh, we do not think they did, because they were 
not specific enough.” Many a poor, uneducated man who has 
accumulated some of this world’s goods writes his will and 
simply says: “I will and bequeath all of my property to my 
wife and children.” Some of his property is in real estate, 
some of it is in bonds, some of it is in stocks, some in personal 
property of various kinds. 

He did not write out in detail that this one should have a 
certain amount and the other should have so much; but the 
courts have decided that when he used the word “all” he 
meant all,“ and therefore all of his property was bequeathed 
to his wife and children. The language in the North Dakota 
statute which says “all officers” and “all vacancies” certainly 
meant to include in the list a United States Senator. 

Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Unperwoop] was reading 
the Constitution yesterday, the old draft in the convention, 
and the language used was this: 


If vacancies happen. 


We would not use that language now. We would say “If 
vacancies occur“; but “happen” was the way they had of 
expressing it then, and they thought, when they said that, 
that they were covering the ground, and they were. A little 
finer and better phraseology would be “ occur "—“ if vacancies 
occur.” That is the way we would write it now, but they.did 


not write it that way then; and I dare say whoever wrote 
that statute in North Dakota was not as well versed in tech- 
nical language as some of our brilliant friends who have dis- 
cussed this technical question here, 
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Mr. President, I was diverted a moment ago, right in line 
with what I was saying about the State of North Dakota 
providing for filling all vacancies. On top of that they pro- 
vided a recall for a Senator. How did North Dakota regard 
this office? When they passed that recall statute, it showed 
that they regarded it as a State office. Then when the Su- 
preme Court of the country or of the State comes to construe 
a statute passed by the legislature, it tries to get at what the 
intent of the lawmakers was at the time they enacted it. 

‘Mr. President, a good many Senators have changed their 
position, and I am glad they have, because it shows that they 
are trying to get on the solid rock of right and truth and 
justice in this case. What more do we need to say regarding 
what the intention was in the minds and hearts of the people 
of North Dakota than to remind you that they passed a recall 
act? 

I repeat, they would have no right to recall a purely United 
States officer, and yet no court has ever declared that their act 
was unconstitutional. It stands there. It is the law of the 
State. 

Mr. President, that is the peculiar situation up in North 
Dakota; and I am not in favor of sitting down on North Dakota 
because she has not used in her statutes the phraseology that 
some of our freinds would have used. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHipsteap], who comes 
from that section of the country, who knows how those people 
feel, who knows something of their burdens, and who is trying 
to help relieve them of their burdens, will speak in fayor of 
seating Mr. Nye. I want him to know and I want all those 
in that Northwestern country to know that I am in sympathy 
with them, and that I want to help them. 

Mr. President, I am a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and have been since I came into this 
body, and I was for years a member of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee in the House, I have listened to witnesses from that 
State and other States as they testified before our committee; 
and no man, unless he had a heart of stone, could sit there and 
hear them tell about their distress without being touched by 
their sad story. 

One of the witnesses who testified before us expressed him- 
self as best he could, sobbing all the while he was testifying. 
Finally he said, “ Men, I am afraid you do not understand the 
situation we are in. It is a very sad and deplorable one.” I 
asked him, “To what extent are your people mortgaged?” 
“ Eighty-five per cent are mortgaged.” I said, “In what 
way?” “Land, homes, horses, cattle, everything. We are 
tied up. We are having a hard struggle. I hope you all 
understand the situation we are in; and if you can help us, 
for God's sake, do it!” 

Mr. President, I remember these words im the book of 
Nehemiah, the fifth chapter; and I wish the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] were here, for I should like to 
read some scripture to him: 


And there was a great cry of the people and of their wives against 


their brethren, 
5 * +. s s * * 


Some also there were that said. We have mortgaged our lands, 
vineyards, and houses that we might buy corn, because of the dearth.” 

There were also that said, “We have borrowed money for the 
king's tribute, and that upon our lands and vineyards.” 


Mr. President, I thought of North Dakota, and recalled that 
Scripture as I perused the Bible last night. There are people 
in North Dakota who are not able to pay their taxes. The 
financial panic of 1921 took away most of their property and 
left them heavily involved in debt. God only knows how 
long it will take for them to get ont. 

North Dakota, in the sisterhood of sovereign States, in this 
hour of your distress, when your governor, your mouthpiece, 
tells me that he has complied with the law and I feel that he 
has, and that you are not able to pay $200,000 to call an elec- 
tion to please certain gentlemen who believe in technicalities, 
I am not going to vote to put that burden upon you; but, as a 
Senator from the sovereign State of Alabama, I am going to 
extend to you a helping hand. I am going to vote to give you 
representation in this body. I am going to listen to the voice 
of your governor. I have heard the cry of your people in dis- 
tress. I am listening to the appeal of your Senator, the only 
one authorized to speak directly for you in this body. I have 
heard your cry, and I am going to heed it. 

O Mr. President, I want Senators to remember that He 
who walked the dusty highways of Judea preaching the gospel 
of democracy “unto the least of these, my brethren,” said: 

I was hungry, and ye gaye me to eat. I was naked, and ye clothed 
me, and inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye did 
it unto me. 
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Mr. President, “ the cause of liberty is the cause of humanity, 
and the cause of humanity is the cause of Christ.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the first tribunal that 
is authorized to pass upon this question which we are now 
considering is the Governor of North Dakota. He received 
his authority from the seventeenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. He looked at the laws and 
decided that under the laws of North Dakota he had the 
power and authority to appoint Mr. Nye to the vacancy in 
the United States Senate to the office of Senator from North 
Dakota. He being a tribunal constituted to pass upon that 
question, his appointment at least gives a color of title, and 
Mr. Nye becomes a de facto officer, at least. No other person 
is claiming the title to this office de jure by any higher right 
than that of Mr. Nye. Therefore. he comes to us with a 
color of title that has legal grounds for recognition. 

The governor having passed upon that question would, in 
the first instance, be presumed to be right. In fact, I know 
of no reason why he should not be conclusively presumed to 


have had the authority, at least when the matter is entirely ` 


uncontested. 

In that situation it seems to me that for legal reasons 
the Senate should recognize his appointment, and Mr. Nyn 
should become at least a de facto Senator. I may be only a 
de facto Senator myself. My de jure title is contested at 
this moment; and if the newspapers are correct, I am going 
to be kicked out in a short time. Nevertheless, I am a 
United States Senator, holding the office, performing the 
duties, and my vote will be as binding as the vote of any 
other Senator. 

Upon these grounds, it seems to me, we should vote to give 
Mr. Nye his place in the Senate. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
but a short time. In order to keep the record straight, I 
shall at this time read a few paragraphs from the Annals 
of Congress of the years 1798 and 1799, covering the Blount 
inpeachment case. The Blount case has been discussed in 
these debates, and there seems to have prevailed a great deal 
of difference of opinion as to what the decision in the Blount 
case actually was. 

For instance, it has been said that it decided that a United 
States Senator is not a Federal officer within that particular 
provision of the Constitution which provides for impeachment 
of Federal officers. We have not the debates in the Senate 
on that resolution as it was finally adopted. 

The debates in Congress at that time were not kept as com- 
pletely in detail as we keep them now, but we have the argu- 
ment of counsel for Blount and the argument on behalf of 
the House of Representatives, making a plea that the Senate 
should assume jurisdiction and try Mr. Blount on the charges 
brought by the House. 

We find that the demurrer that was entered by counsel for 
Mr. Blount denying the jurisdiction of the Senate was based 
upon several points. It is interesting, in following the argu- 
ment of counsel for both sides, to note that the argument 
made was centered particularly on that point of his demurrer 
where he denied that a United States Senator was a Federal 
officer. That paragraph of the demurrer reads as follows: 


That although true it is that he, the said William Blount, was a 
Senator of the United States from the State of Tennessee at the 
several periods in the said articles of impeachment referred to; yet, 
that he, the said William, is not now a Senator, and is not, nor was at 
the several periods, so as aforesaid referred, an officer of the United 
States; nor is he, the said William, in and by the said articles, 
charged with having committed any crime or misdemeanor in the 
execution of any civi) office held under the United States, or with 
any malconduct in civil office, or abuse of any public trust in the 
execution thereof. 


It was charged that the decision of the Senate refusing 
jurisdiction in the Blount case was based also upon the con- 
tention that Blount was not then a Senator, and therefore, it 
is said, the Senate refused to take jurisdiction. Mr. Bayard 
argued the case on behalf of the House of Representatives, 
and I direct attention to the fact that when the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia quoted from the Blount case the 
other day, he quoted from the argument of Mr. Bayard. It 
is interesting to note that the Senate did not uphold Mr. 
Bayard's contention. Mr. Bayard himself, when he came to 
that point of the demurrer where the attorneys for Blount 
denied jurisdiction on the ground that a Senator is not a 
United States officer, said that he himself was embarrassed 
upon that question. There was the main counsel pleading 
for the jurisdiction of the Senate admitting that upon that 
point he felt very much embarrasssed. I want to read what 
he had to say on that point, as follows: 
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I shall now proceed to the discussion of another point, arising out 
of the plea of the party impeached, embarrassed, I confess, with 
more difficulties than the one which I have been employed in con- 
sidering. The plea alleges that William Blount, at the time of the 
act done, charged in the articles of impeachment, was a Senator of 
the United States; that a Senator is not an officer of the United 
States; and that no persons but the President, Vice President, and 
civil officers are liable, by the Constitution, to impeachment. In 
answer to this objection we submit two points: 

1, That all persons, without the supposed limitation, are liable to 
impeachment. 

2. That in order to carry into effect the general intent of the Con- 
stitution a Senator must be considered as a civil officer. 


In the argument of Mr. Ingersoll on behalf of Mr. Blount he 
waived the objection that had been made on the ground that 
the Senator was not then a Senator. He said: 


I certainly shall never contend that an officer may first commit an 
offense and afterwards avoid punishment by resigning his office. 


All through the argument we find the controversy revolving 
itself around the question of whether or not a United States 
Senator is a Federal officer. In his argument Mr. Ingersoll 
said: 

Who is a Senator? How appointed? To whom ought he to be 
amenable? Does he fall within the former or the latter class? And 
which of these provisions is most applicable to him? 

They are appointed by the State legislatures—each has one vote 
they are the representatives of the portion of sovereignty remaining in 
the individual States; they are sent as guardians to preserve the re- 
maining limited sovereignty of the States. De the reasons which show 
the propriety of rendering the Executive and its officers lable to im- 
peachment apply to these characters? 


It is interesting to note that in the resolution that was finally 
passed upon by the Senate and voted down there is no refer- 
ence to that particular part or provision of the Constitution 
providing for impeachment of Federal officers, showing that 
the resolution was not confined to that particular provision of 
the Constitution. The resolution reads as follows: 


That William Blount was a civil officer of the United States within 
the meaning of the Constitution of the United States, and therefore 
liable to be impeached by the House of Representatives. 

That, as the articles of impeachment charge him with high crimes 
and misdemeanors, supposed to have been committed while he was a 
Senator of the United States, his plea ought to be overruled. 


That resolution was offered in the Senate of the United 
States, sitting as a court of impeachment, on January 7, 1799. 
On the 10th day of January the Senate voted upon the resolu- 
tion, the yeas being 11 and the nays 14. 

It seems to me that that resolution and that decision are as 
plain as anything that can be put in the English language, 
placing the United States Senate on record as deciding that 
a Senator of the United States is not a Federal officer within 
the meaning of the Constitution of the United States. That 
decision was made over 100 years ago, so, as has been said, it 
is very old. I beg you to bear in mind, however, that this 
decision was rendered only a few years after the Constitu- 
tional Convention. It may be said that it was rendered in the 
shadow of that convention, when the debates and intentions 
of the members thereof were fresh in the minds of men in 
public life, 

While it is true that by this decision they did not decide 
that a Senator is a State officer, the Senate did, however, 
decide that he is not an officer of the United States within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 

In Tucker’s Constitutional Law, page 414, paragraph L, 
we find the following: 


Nowhere in the Constitution is a Senator or Representative spoken 
of as an officer of the United States, or even as an officer at all, 
and in Article I, section 6, clause 2, of the Constitution the distinc- 
tion between a Senator and a Representative and a civil officer of 
the United States is very clearly set forth. 


That statement was not made so long ago; but I want at 
this time to bring up a little more recent testimony. We find 
in the ConGressionaL Recorp of December 17, 1917, a state- 
ment by the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bora], 
Upon that occasion he said on the floor of the Senate: 

I am accredited here by one of the States of the Union, and I had 
supposed that without the consent or permission of other Senators, 
so long as I kept within the rules, I might rise in my place and 
make suggestions with reference to these questions without being 
brought under a schoolmastership from a Member of the Senate. 


I ask you to note that expression— 
I am accredited here by one of the States of the Union, 
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In the next paragraph I find this statement by the Senator 
from Idaho: 


Some time or other we have got to discuss it and consider it and, 
as the representatives of the different States of the Union, come to 
a conclusion, 


There we have more recent testimony from the United 
States Senate. I ask Senators to note that he sald that we 
are here— 


as the representatives of the different States of the Union. 


North Dakota, as has been said in the debate, is entitled to 
two Representatives on an equality with all the other sovereign 
States of the Union, It has also been pointed out that on 
technicalities a doubt might be cast upon the seats of other 
Senators. That has not been done. The manufacturing State 
of Massachusetts has two Senators. The large industrial 
States, like the State of New York, each have two Senators. 
It would be interesting to know if this question of doubt had 
been cast upon a Senator coming from a large industrial State 
instead of one coming from an agricultural State what the vote 
upon the resolution would have been. 

Mr. President, I shall not longer continue my remarks. There 
has been in the last few days such a thorough discussion of the 
subject that I feel it has been exhausted from a constitutional 
point of view, and I feel it has been exhausted from a political 
point of view, and for that reason I shall conclude my brief 
remarks at this time. I hope that we can approach the vote 
upon the resolution in the broad spirit that should animate the 
Senate upon all occasions, keeping in mind the background of 
the American system of government, that after all the will of 
the people should be carried into effect. 

It was said upon the floor of the Senate the other day by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], who is a member of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, that there was no doubt 
in his mind that Mr. Nye would be returned to the Senate if 
an election were held. It has not been charged here that Mr. 
Nye does not represent the will of the people of North Dakota. 
It is conceded that if an election were held he would be sent 
back. So if the Senate will adopt the resolution seating Mr. 
Nyx, we will have from the State of North Dakota two Sen- 
ators, giving that State equal representation with the other 
sovereign States, and we can then begin work upon the great 
mass of legislation that confronts us and which the country 
desires us to pass upon at the earliest possible moment, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will cali the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Lenroot Sackett 
Bayard Frazier MeKellar Schall 
Bingham George McLean Sheppard 
Blease Gerry McMaster Shipstéad 
Borah Gillett MeNar Shortridge 
Bratton Glass Mayfield Simmons 
Brookhart Goff Means Smith 
Broussard Gooding Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce ale Moses Stephens 
Butler Harreld Neely Swanson 
Capper Harris Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Tyson 
Couzens Heflin Overman Underwood 
Curtis Howell Pepper Wadsworth 
Dale Johnson Pine Walsh 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash. Ransdell Watson 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. Williams 
Ferris King Robinson, Ark, Willis 
Fess La Follette Robinson, Ind. 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who is engaged in the 
Committee on Finance. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS] to strike out of the resolution (S. Res. 104) all 
after the word “ Resolved,” and to insert in lieu thereof: 


That Geraro P. Nys is entitled to a seat in the Senate of the United 


States as a Senator from the State of North Dakota. 


Mr. ASHURST. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
I am advised that if the Senator from Delaware were present, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were privileged to vote, I should 
vote “yea,” Under the circumstances, I withhold my vote, 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puirrs]. I am 
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advised that if the senior Senator from Colorado were present, 
he would vote “nay.” I am therefore privileged to vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Fernatp]. I have just been talking with him over the tele- 
phone and find that he is not able to get to the Senate Cham- 
ber for this vote. If he were present, the Senator from Maine 
would vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I should vote 
“vea.” Under the circumstances, I must withhold my vote. 

Mr. PITTMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. KINa]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this matter if present, I 
am compelled to withhold my vote, 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] to the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. PHters], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILL (after haying voted in the affirmative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron]. 
I understand, if he were present, he would vote “yea.” I 
therefore let my vote in the affirmative stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 39, as follows: 


YHAS—41 
Ashurst Harreld Mayfield Smith 
Borah Harris Neely Stanfield 
Bratton Harrison Norris Stephens 
Brookhart Heflin Overman Swanson 
Broussard Howell Ransdell Trammell 
Capper Johnson Reed, Mo, Tyson 
Copeland Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Underwood 
Couzens La Follette Schall Wheeler 
Dill McKellar Sheppard 
Ferris McMaster Shipstead 
Frazier McNary Simmons 
NAYS—39 

Bayard Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fess Lenroot Sackett 
Blease George McLean Shortridge 
Bruce Gerry Means Wadsworth 
Butler Gillett Metcalf Walsh 
Caraway Glass Moses Warren 
Curtis Gof Oddie Watson 
Dale Gooding Pepper Williams 
Deneen Hale Pine Willis 
Edge Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—15 
Cameron Fernald word Pittman 
Cummins Fletcher McKinley Smoot 
du Pont Greene Norbeck Weller 


0 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex. Phipps 
So Mr. STEPHENS’S amendment was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is now upon agree- 
ing to the resolution as amended. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That Gmratp P. Nye is entitled to a seat in the Senate of 
the United States as a Senator from the State of North Dakota. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, Mr. Nye, the Senator ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the State of North Dakota is in 
the Chamber, and I ask that he be sworn in at this time. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator appointed will pre- 
sent himself at the desk to take the oath of office. 

Mr. NYE, escorted by Mr. FRAZIER, advanced to the Vice 
President’s desk, and, the oath prescribed by law having been 
administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

GOVERNMENT BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that to- 
morrow morning, at the conclusion of the morning business, I 
desire to address the Senate on the subject of the importance 
of independence of action on the part of members of boards 
and commissions of the Government. 

THE WORLD COURT 

Mr. LENROOT. I move that the Senate proceed to execu- 
tive business in open executive session for the consideration 
of Senate Resolution 5. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, in open executive 
session, resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 5, 
providing for adhesion on the part of the United States to the 
protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, with reservations. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I rise to get some infor- 
mation. 

I understand that a nnanimous-consent agreement has been 
made to go into executive session at 4 o'clock to take up a 
matter that was decided upon in executive session the other 
day. I had expected to address the Senate this afternoon 
upon the resolution for the adhesion of the United States to 
the so-called World Court, I can not conclude my remarks by 
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4 o'clock, and I am wondering whether an arrangement can 
be made to have that unanimous-consent agreement continued 
until to-morrow; or, if that is not agreeable to the Senate, 
if no other Senator has given notice to speak to-morrow when 
the Senate convenes upon this resolution, I shall be reſdy to 
address the Senate to-morrow, hoping to have enotigh time in 
the afternoon to conclude whatever remarks I have to offer 
upon the resolution. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, of course I should be very 
glad to accommodate the Senator from Minnesota, but I 
think the time has come when this resolution should take its 
regular course. I sincerely hope that other Senators who do 
not care to speak at the length that the Senator from Minne- 
sota does may occupy the time this afternoon. If they do not, 
I shall be compelled to ask for the usual procedure of reading 
the treaty. It will be entirely agreeable to me, if the Senate 
is willing, to have the unanimous-consent agreement changed 
as the Senator suggests. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I was about to suggest to 
the Senator from Wisconsin and to the Senator from Minne- 
sota that inasmuch as the unanimous-consent agreement for 
an executive session at 4 o'clock this afternoon to pass upon 
the nomination of Mr. McCamant was made at my instance, 
I should be very glad to go on now with that particular matter, 
or to fix it for to-morrow if that will be satisfactory to the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], or to do whatever may 
be desired by those who are in control of the matter. May I 
say to the Senator from Wisconsin that, in my opinion, the 
executive business set for 4 o'clock will take a couple of hours 
in any event. So far as I am concerned, I am perfectly will- 
ing to go on with it right now. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that the Senator ask unanimous 
consent to have the unanimous-consent agreement postponed 
until to-morrow at the same time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Why not make it 3 o'clock? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It would be better to make it 3 o'clock, be- 
cause it is going to take two hours, and possibly three, when 
we get into it, 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest making it 3.30, then. 

Mr. JOHNSON, If it is satisfactory, of course, to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, why not go on with it now? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I see that we have our leader 
with us, and I was going to ask why could we not take up the 
executive matter in closed session this afternoon at this hour 
and let the Senator from Minnesota proceed to-morrow at 
length 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator thinks it will take two hours? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, I am satisfied of that. 

Mr, LENROOT. I have no objection. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 


eration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 3 hours and 15 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and 
(at 5 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, January 13, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the Senate January 
(legislative day of January 7), 1926 
MEMBER UNITED States SHIPPING BOARD Š 
Philip S. Teller, of California, to be a member of the 
United States Shipping Board for a term expiring June 9, 
1928, vice Meyer Lissner resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 12 
(legislative day of January 7), 1926 
CoMPTROLLER oF CUSTOMS 

John J. Deane to be comptroller of customs in customs col- 
lection district No. 28, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 

William B. Hamilton to be collector of customs for customs 
collection district No. 28, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Robert W. Humphreys to be collector of customs for customs 
collection district No. 22, with headquarters at Galveston, 
Tex. 

Roy Campbell to be collector for customs collection district 
No. 23, with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex. 


PROMOTIONS BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 

Richard Brown Thornton to be second lieutenant, Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Hubert Whitney Ketchum, jr., to be second lieutenant, 
Cavalry. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To de lieutenant colonel 

Emory Sherwood Adams. 

To be majors 
Jerome Clark. 
Clarence Maynard Exley. 
To be captains 
Thomas Boroughs Richardson Robert Oney Wright. 
Samuel Wilber Stephens, Edwin Todd Wheatley. 
Richard Cohron Lowry. John Winthrop Mott. 
Albert Edgar Billing. 
To be first lieutenants 
William Dickey Long. Sidney Rae Hinds. 
Henry Irving Hodes. Halley Grey Maddox, 
Harvey Kenneth Greenlaw. Snowden Ager. 
William Joel Tudor Yancey. John English Nelson. 
Leon Eugene Lichtenwalter. Harold Todd Turnbull, 
POSTMASTERS 
LOUISIANA 
Joseph D. Hebert, Cottonport. 
Bernard Isaacs, Gueydan. 
Mable B. Leland, Kinder. 
Joseph R. Domengeaux, Lafayette. 
Albert R. Smith, Mangham. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


William E. Rutledge, Yadkinyille. 


Selden Brooke Armat, 
George Zinn Eckels. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Torspay, January 12, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, bestow upon us that spirit that dis- 
cerns Thee with unclouded vision. Hold us closely to the 
things we know to be right, and let these work mightily 
against the things we know to be wrong. In all situations 
enable us to be temperate, forbearing, and patient. May our 
laws be so just and so wisely administered that our Nation 
shall be an example for all lands, Prosper our country 
through the diligence and fidelity of all our citizens. Bless 
all influences that are providing greater unity and coopera- 
tion. May Thy kingdom and Thy will be done on earth. For 
Thy name's sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL HIGHWAYS 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the road situa- 
tion in Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
road situation in Missouri, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the New York Times 
of Sunday, January 10, in discussing transcontinental high- 
ways, said, in part: 

The Mississippi River still effectively separates the Nation into dis- 
tinct regions, especially in the matter of highway construction. 

From New York the motorist rolls through the intervening States— 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and IIIinols—over pavement or well- 
graveled roads almost without jar or bump, His route across the West 
decided upon, he cuts straight across northern Illinois to Iowa if he 
intends to go over the Lincoln Highway or he turns south toward 
Springfield and St. Lonis if he has decided upon the National Old Trails 
or Victory Highways, 

The new system of concrete pavements in Illinois takes the motorist 
across and up and down the State in short order to the boundaries of 
Iowa and Missouri, where the mud begins.“ Just which State affords 


the greatest thrill in wet weather, where “that sticky feeling” has the 
firmest grip, is not argued by residents of that region, but an impartial 
motorist will perhaps throw his vote to Missouri. 

Mud which rolls under the fenders, becomes a solid mass from the 
steering apparatus to the wheel spokes, and finds lodging on the rear 
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axle to the extent that it will not allow the wheels to turn can hardly 
be deprived of the honor“ of being the dark cloud on the motorist's 
horizon. Balloon tires and chains seem to aggravate the situation, 
Light cars, which cut in and out, slip past here and there, get along 
somehow, while the powerful, heavy cars creep along until the wheels 
will no longer turn, This is an introduction to Missouri at its worst. 


Instead of conditions being as represented by this metro- 
politan paper, generally reliable and always ably edited, the 
truth is, to quote B. H. Piepmeier, efficient chief engineer for 
the Missouri State Highway Department: 


Missouri now has under way the largest road-construction program 
of any State in the Union, 


I would add that January 10—the date of the publication of 
the New York road story, in which Missouri is represented as 
being a mud-road State—marked the informal opening of a 
365-day hard-surfaced road from St. Louis to Kansas City, 
although the state-wide celebration marking the completion of 
this “air line” will not be held until May. This highway, 
practically all of which is now paved, is a model road, with 
easy grades, and so direct is it that from a central point in 
St. Louis to a central point in Kansas City the distance is but 
256 miles. This highway, which passes through Columbia near 
the center of the State, then crosses the Missouri River at 
Boonyille over the splendid new free bridge made possible 
largely through public-spirited citizens, is known as the “ Old 
Trails Highway,” or Highway No. 2. Under the new Federal 
plan for numbering, this being a transcontinental road, it be- 
comes No, 40. Another transcontinental road connecting St. 
Louis and Kansas City is located south of the Missouri River 
and passes through Jefferson City, the State capital. This 
road, now known as No, 12, is to become No. 50. 

Specific reference might be made to many other east-west and 
north-south highways now completed or under construction in 
Missouri, but a brief history of the work and a summary of the 
Same will suffice. 

It is true that Missouri was once a mud-road State. Wher- 
ever there is deep, rich soil, as is found there, such conditions 
are natural. It is true also that with an enterprising people a 
good soil may grow good roads as well as good crops, 

On November 20, 1920, Missouri, through the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment, authorized $60,000,000 for the build- 
ing of roads. Rapid prosecution of the work, which is to in- 
clude 7,640 miles, is being made. I have here a telegram just 
received from B. H. Piepmeier, State highway engineer for 
Missouri, and which is in reply to a wire which I sent him. It 
is illuminating and to me gratifying, setting forth, as it does, 
these facts: Under the present road-building program in Mis- 
souri contracts totaling $89,526,000 have been let. Value of 
work done is $73,540,000. Road work under contract amounts 
to 1,797 miles, while contracts have been completed on 3,793 
miles. Contracts let in 1925 amount to $26,344,000. During the 
same year work was completed on 825 miles of hard surfacing 
and 864 miles of graded earth. 

As a further aid toward this ambitious State road-building 
program, millions of dollars in revenue are derived from motor- 
vehicle registration fees and a 2-cent gasoline tax, voted by 
the people at the general election in November, 1924. The 
telegram already referred to as coming from Engineer Piep- 
meier shows that for the year 1925 motor-vehicle fees in Mis- 
souri amount to $7,267,000, while the gas tax totaled $4,234,000. 

Missouri is doing more than building good roads; she is 
maintaining them. The work of maintaining State roads was 
inaugurated very shortly after the adoption in November, 
1922, of the amendment to the State constitution, authorizing 
the use of a portion of automobile fees for maintenance work. 

Since the beginning of this extensive road-building program 
in Missouri, four bridges have been built over the Missouri 
River, one at Boonville at a cost of $556,335, one at Lexington 
at a cost of $1,167,546, one at Glascow costing $566,312, and one 
at Waverly at a cost of $748,767. These four Missouri River 
bridges were built under what is known as the McCullough- 
Morgan law, under which law Federal money could not be used 
to match local money. 

Referring to road progress in Missouri, I would at this time 
call attention to the work of a pioneer roadman, the late D. 
Ward King, father of the split-log drag. As lecturer for the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture and as author of varions 
bulletins, some of which were republished by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and later translated into other 
languages and used by foreign countries, this Missouri farmer 
rendered a great service to the cause of better roads. The 
simple, inexpensive split-log drag made for better travel on 
thousands of miles of road, and the principle was soon put 
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into practical application by the manufacturers of road-building 
machinery. 

Yes; Missouri is lifting herself out of the mud and doing 
so more rapidly than is any other State in the Union. The 
transcontinental tourist who passes through Missouri will now 
find no just cause for complaint. Furthermore, through a 
system of connecting highways, practically every part of the 
State is made accessible. Included are the wonderful natural 
playgrounds and beauty spots of the matchless Ozark region. 
Even now in the southern part of the district which I have 
the honor to represent, there is under way a hydroelectric 
power project which will provide an artificial lake having 970 
miles of shore line. Over the dam, with its mass of masonry, 
it is proposed to route one of the scenic highways of the State. 

According to the report of the chief of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, United States Department of Agriculture, a new 
record was established in 1925, when 11,328 miles of Federal- 
aid roads were constructed during the fiscal year ending 
June 30. As shown by the Missouri figures quoted, a con- 
siderable part of the work referred to was done in that State. 

Without going further into the subject, I would add that in 
any movement looking to better transportation facilities, in- 
cluding the improvement of our inland waterways, Missouri 
will be found in the forefront. 

REDUCTION AND LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp a privileged report from the Committee on 
Rules. r 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 107, to provide for the expenses of the participation 
of the United States in the work of a preparatory commission to con- 
sider questions of reduction and limitation of armaments. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the resolution and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
those favoring and opposing the resolution, the resolution shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute rule, At the conclusion of 
the reading of the resolution for amendment the committee shall arise 
and report the resolution to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the resolution and the amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion, except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the speech of 
Governor Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, delivered in Chicago 
on January 8. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
the speech recently delivered by Governor Ritchie, of Mary- 
land. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think that such a matter as this is entirely out of the regular 
line of what the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is intended for, and I 
hope the gentleman from Maryland will withdraw his request. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No. The gentleman is going to make the 
request every morning. 

Mr. SNELL. Then I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


THE WEST FORGOTTEN 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the farm situation, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the farm 
situation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, when adversity pursues the 
farmer, want dogs the footsteps of the wageworker. 

In 1924 the Secretary of Agriculture reported that in the 
15 principal wheat-growing States more than 108,000 farmers 
since 1920 have lost their farms through foreclosure or bank- 
ruptcy; that more than 122,000 have surrendered their prop- 
erty without legal proceedings, and that nearly 375,000 have 
retained possession of their property only through the leniency 
of their creditors, making a total of more than 600,000, or 26 
per cent of all farmers, who have virtually been bankrupted 
since 1920 in these 15 States alone, 
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The poverty of the farmers is reflected, of course, in the 
cities and towns. Next to the farmer himself, those most 
directly affected by this deplorable condition are the indus- 
trial workers, especially the railroad employees. If the farmer 
does not prosper, the railroads languish and lay off their em- 
ployees, factories close, and other workers are idle. It is an 
endless chain. The inevitable follows—when the farmer fails, 
the wage earner must tighten his belt. 

FARMER REACHED THE END OF HIS ROPE 


The farmers have been producing food since 1920 for 
practically nothing, and in many cases at an actual cash loss, 
even without counting their own time and labor and that of 
their families as being worth anything at all. As a result, 
they have come to the end of their rope. 

Thousands of men who owned their land have lost it. 
Thousands more who were tenant farmers have seen their 
sayings swept away and have gone through bankruptcy, being 
forced to begin again with nothing after spending their lives 
in hard and honest toil in the most essential of all industries. 

The farmer's trouble centers around the lack of adequate 
price for his products. Measured by its comparative com- 
modity value, his dollar is a 60-cent dollar, In other words, 
the exchange value of his commodities is upon that basis. 
He can not survive under such conditions, 

TARIFF HITS FARMERS AND WORKERS ALIKE 


It is simply a physical impossibility for the farmers to con- 
tinue to buy their supplies in a highly protected market, and at 
the same time sell their products for whatever they are of- 
fered in a foreign market. Nor should the factory worker be 
deluded in this matter. He receives no higher wages in 
protected industries than in those not protected. For instance, 
the wages paid in the highly protected woolen and clothing 
industry are among the lowest paid in the country. 

The tariff is not effective in raising price levels on the 
farmers’ surplus. He produces a surplus of a number of basic 
commodities which must find a market under world condi- 
tions. He buys by the American market and sells by a world 
market. If he is to survive he must be put on an American 
basis in his selling as well as his buying. To put him on a par 
with the rest is not doing him a favor, It is plain justice. 

THE IOWA CONFERENCE 

A conference was held in Iowa a ew days ago in which, I 
think, was clearly expressed the fact ihat the farmers of Iowa 
have found out and realize and admit that they were not 
benefited by those unreasonable rates ir. the Fordney-MeCumber 
law. Let us see who attended that convention and see whether 
or not it was representative. I read: 


On December 21 and 22 the Corn Belt committee and the executive 
committee of the American Council of Agriculture held a joint session 
at Des Moines, Iowa. These committees represent every farm organiza- 
tion of consequence in the great Corn Belt States, with an aggregate 
membership of approximately a million farmers. At the conclusion of 
the two-day session the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 


Then follow the resolutions in detail. 

Here is one: 

We do not concede that the existing Fordney-McCumber Act is of 
great benefit to agriculture as a whole. 


That is in direct reply to the contention made by President 
Coolidge in a speech to the Farm Bureau Federation meeting 
which was held in Chicago early in last December. Then the 
resolution goes on— 


On the contrary, the staggering burdens imposed upon the consumers 
of the country through this act fall as heavily upon the farmer as 
upon any other class. On the one hand, the farmer pays his full share 
of the heavy tariff tribute upon practically everything he buys, while, 
on the other band, the price of his great surplus commodities is fixed 
in the world markets. 

* * . * . a * 


If the existing tariff is such a boon to agriculture, then how can 
the fact be explained that, although the tariff has been in operation for 
five years, agriculture is at this hour straggling on the brink of com- 
plete collapse. 


Let me read another paragraph: * 


In this connection, and with a degree of amusement which shows 
that despite our tragic condition we still have a sense of humor left, 
we note that the new measure sponsored by Secretary Jardine is to 
prove a means of salvation to the farmer by supplying him with a 
new and expert fund of information about the mysteries of cooperative 
marketing. And in thése premises we desire to assure the Secretary 
that it is not information that we need but a fair price. As a matter 
of fact, we never had so much information in our lives—it is about 
all that we have left. But we wonder if when the Fordney-McCumber 
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bill was under debate in Congress some one moved to submit a bureau 
of information whether this would have been satisfactory to industrial 
New England. 


They not only haye all the information they want but they 
appear to have had all the experience they want. 


M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


In the last Congress an effort was made to pass the McNary- 
Haugen bill, designed to remedy the farm situation. The Presi- 
dent of the United States sent a message to Congress on this 
subject. He had sent Frank W. Mondell and Eugene Meyer, 
jr., Directors of the War Finance Corporation, into the agri- 
eultural districts of the country to make him a report on the 
subject, and had otherwise professed interest for the distressed 
industry, and yet when the vote is taken we find Massachu- 
setts, the home of the President of the United States; the home 
of John W. Weeks, a member of the President's Cabinet; the 
home of Henry Cabot Lodge, leader of the majority in the 
United States Senate; the home of Mr. GILLETT, Speaker of 
this House; the home of Mr. Winslow, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which controls 
railroad legislation; the home of Mr. Dallinger, chairman of 
the Committee on Education in this House; the home of Mr. 
Luce, chairman of the Library Committee of this House; the 
home of William S. Greene, chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine in this House, casting its vote solidly against 
the bill, with one exception. 

One lone man from Massachusetts—may his tribe increase— 
voted with us, while every other man in that delegation voted 
against us. Perhaps we should be thankful for that one vote, 
because we did not get a single other one from all New Eng- 
land. New England, that section of the country that for 50 
years has prospered and grown rich at the expense of the 
American people because of special-privilege legislation passed 
in her behalf, gives us not a single vote—save the one from 
Massachusetts. 

Out of 43 votes from the Empire State of New York the 
suffering agriculturists of the country must content themselves 
with one yote. The States bordering on the Atlantic coast 
from Maine to Florida—all largely engaged in commerce and 
manufacturing, give agriculture in this crisis three votes. 

Throughout the discussion of the bill the attitude of the 
Members from New England has been to decry this bill on the 
theory that it granted special privilege to a part of the people. 
We have heard over and over these men say it was wrong to 
tax all the people for a part of the people. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] spoke of 
this legislation as a “bonus” to the farmer; on another occa- 
sion he called it a “subsidy” to the farmer and suggested in 
time the farmers would work out their salvation under the 
natural economic laws of supply and demand. During his 
speech in opposition to the bill the following colloquy took 
place: 

Mr. Luce. I will yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. Summers of Washington. The gentleman has a good deal to 
say about supply aŭd demand and economie forces and all that sort 
of thing. Does that apply to this knife, which cost me 75 cents 
but which I believe could be made to sell at 30 cents, but it would 
have to be manufactured in Japan or Germany instead of Pennsyl- 
yania or Connecticut? 

Mr. Luce. I am a Yankee, and it is said to be the prerogative of a 
Yankee to answer one question by asking another, Did the gentleman 
vote for the tariff which produced that price? [Laughter and ap- 
planse.] And if he voted for the tariff, why? 

Mr. Summers of Washington. It is the first time I have had the 
opportunity of saying I will never vote for a tariff act that does not 
give its benefits to all classes and all parts of the country. [Applause.] 


Mr. Speaker, perhaps the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Summers] has the key to the situation. When gentlemen from 
the State of Washington and other agricultural States refuse 
longer to vote for bills like the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill 
the financial distress of the farmer will begin to lessen. 


THE FORDNEY-M’CUMBER BILL 


The prosperous manufacturing section of the country is thriy- 
ing on the results of special privilege granted them through the 
laws of the land. The Fordney-McCumber tariff bill permits 
the manufacturers to take from the pockets of the American 
people $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 annually by compelling 
them to pay 50 to 100 per cent more for every article they con- 
sume than they would otherwise be compelled to do; but when- 
ever any legislation is attempted in an effort to do something 
for the farmer population it is denounced as class legislation. 
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LEST WE FORGET 


Lest we forget, a brief review of the votes cast for the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff bill by men representing these distressed 
agricultural States might now be illuminating. 

The imperial State of Iowa, which probably produces more 
agricultural products than any other State in the Union, has 11 
votes in this House, and she cast 11 yotes for the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill. 

Kansas, which produces almost twice as much wheat as any 
other State, has eight votes to give, and she gives all for this 
tariff bill. 

Nebraska gives her total of six votes to the cause of special 
privilege. 

Washington, the home of Mr. Summers, who now says he 
will never again vote for a tariff bill that does not give equal 
benefits to all classes, casts her five votes for the bill. 

Every vote cast by Colorado, South Dakota, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming was cast for the benefit of New England. 

When the roll was called Oregon, Montana, Utah, and Idaho 
found every Representative in his seat, and every man cast his 
vote for the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. 

North Dakota alone, out of all that empire stretching from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, cast one vote against 
this tariff bill. 

Now, when these 15 stricken States ask the great industrial 
interests of the country to reciprocate the favor bestowed, 
that great beehive of industry, New England, gives us one vote. 

Mr. Speaker, if the New England industries were in the 
stricken condition that agriculture finds itself west of the 
Mississippi, there would be riots in the Capitol to-day in an 
effort to secure legislative relief. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of no quorum, and the Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] It is clear a quorum is not present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The doors were closed. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 8] 

Allgood Deal McLaughlin, Nebr. Sears, Fla. 
Bankhead Drewry Mead Seger 

y Esterly Michaelson Somers, N. X. 
Bell Fairchild Morin Stalker 
Berger Flaberty Parks Strong, Pa 
Bland Gallivan Patterson Sullivan 
Britten jarber, Okla Peavey Swa 
Canfield Garner, Tex. Perkins Sweet 
Carew A SAO ni Eorna 2 
Carpenter ohnson, III. ayle Tucker 
Celler Kem Nader Tare 
Crowther Kendall Reece Vinson, Ky 
Cullen Kerr Reed. Ark Walters 
Davenport Kindred Reed. N. Y. Watson 
Davey Kurtz Sabath Zihlman 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and seyenty Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to, and the doors were opened. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 6773, being 
a bill to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America. Pending 
that motion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a unanimous- 
consent request. After consultation with gentlemen on the 
other side I ask unanimous consent that general debate on the 
bill be confined to the bill; that the time be divided equally 
between those in favor of the bill and those against it; that 
the time of those against the bill be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier] and that the time of those 
in favor of the bill be controlled by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that debate on the bill be confined to the bill; that the 
time be divided equally between those in favor of the bill and 
those against it; that the time of those against the bill be 
controlled by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLIER] and 
the time of those in favor of the bill be controlled by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I have done this because 
I feel that at this time it would be difficult to determine on the 
amount of time required for debate on the bill, and in any 
event I do not think we shall be able to finish it to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of H. R. 6773, a bill to authorize the 
settlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the 
United States of America. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 6773, a bill to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America, 
with Mr. MADDEN in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of a 
bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] such time as the gentleman 
may desire. [Prolonged applause, the Members rising.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 
nized for one hour, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my colleagues, I would be a base ingrate if I did not 
from the depths of my heart appreciate the courtesy and the 
compliment you have just shown me. I thank you. 

Gentlemen, as a member of the Foreign Debt Funding Com- 
mission, I have no secrets to conceal from you. I am willing 
to answer any question that you may desire to ask me about 
what transpired in the commission, with this condition—I am 
not going to yield to anyone until I have presented the commis- 
slon's side of this case to the House. If I am let alone I 
apprehend I shall answer 95 per cent of the questions that 
would be asked me. If I yield, I will be diverted from the way 
I desire to present the case to you. When I haye presented 
it, then I will stand here as long as you desire and answer to 
the best of my ability any question you ask. Therefore I ask 
the Chairman to protect me against interruptions until I shall 
haye presented the case. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, you are called upon to settle debts loaned our 
fighting allies in the prosecution of the war against Germany. 
Suppose Germany had won the war, what would be the status 
of these debts? They would be canceled. You would not re- 
ceive one farthing for the ten billions of dollars loaned; and 
that is not all. Instead of this Congress having had the 
pleasure of reducing the taxes of the American people since 
the armistice two and a half billion dollars: instead of this 
session being able to reduce taxes $325,000,000, you would 
have been called upon to levy billions of dollars additional 
taxes. The American people would be groaning and loaded 
down under tax burdens. 

American labor would be working for a mere pittance, pos- 
sibly under military control dictated by a war-mad kaiser in 
Germany. Suffering and starvation would have been the fate 
of the American people. In my judgment, the sufferings of the 
children of Israel under a despotic Pharaoh, who compelled 
them to make brick even without straw, would not have been 
comparable with the condition of America. 

On April 6, 1917, Congress declared war on Germany. From 
that date it became our war. I have no sympathy or patience 
with the talk it was our war before that or that we should have 
been in it before then. [Applause.] There is nothing to such 
talk; but from the day this Congress declared war it was our 
war, and we had to fight it through if America trod the bloody 
roads alone, and it was to the interest of America that the 
allied vorces continue fighting with us. The allied forces were 
sorely in need of financial assistance. The great Napoleon said 
it took three things to conduct a war—money, money, money. 
Our allies needed money to purchase war necessities, and Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, acting for the public good, made these 
loans to enable the Allies to purchase war munitions, food sup- 
plies, cotton, and other things essential to the conduct of the 
war, and these moneys were expended for that purpose. 
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After we got into the war we mobilized our man forces. 
Twenty millions of the youth of America were registered for 
military service. Four millions of them were mobilized. Two 
millions of them were sent overseas to face hell, and many of 
them died, reflecting honor and glory upon their country, My 
heart bleeds for those American homes with vacant chairs. 
[Applause,] When these boys went over they were pooled with 
the allied troops and were sent whithersoever the commanding 
officers thought they were most needed. 

This money, gentlemen, that you are now considering was 
not loaned for private enterprise. It was not loaned for com- 
mercial profit. It was loaned to aid in the prosecution of 
this common war and was expended just as the United States 
expended for its own troops $24,000,000,000. 

I want you now to consider these facts in passing upon this 
bill. These loans are not political loans. They are legal loans. 
The sacredness of international obligations demands that they 
be paid to the full capacity of the nation to pay. [Applause.] 
Honor requires the nations to pay to their full capacity to 
pay just as honor requires you to pay to the full capacity any 
of your obligations. If you give me a promisory note, it is a 
legal obligation; but if you become insolvent, it is also legal 
for you to go into a bankrupt court and be discharged. If you 
have a debt against a debtor and he becomes insolvent, you 
as common-sense men, if you can not collect the last cent due 
on it, make a compromise and make the best settlement you 
can. That is what your Debt Commission has done in this 
case, 

On the floor of this House more than a year ago I made the 
statement that I would not agree to any settlement of any of 
these foreign debts that did not in substance comply with the 
settlement we made with Great Britain. I made that state- 
ment and when I made it I thought all of the nations had the 
capacity to pay up to that settlement. I had had no oppor- 
tunity to investigate their economic condition. These nations 
had refused to confer with the American commission, and I 
had no way of ascertaining the exact facts as to the conditions 
in these countries. 

Since that statement was made negotiations have been en- 
tered into. I have been furnished detailed data as to the 
economic condition of these nations, and after an extensive 
study of it I am as certain of this as I am of anything in 
life—that Italy can not pay on the British basis; and I am 
neyer afraid to change my view on any public question when 
I am conyinced a previously expressed one was wrong. [Ap- 
plause.] 

So much for the introduction. When the American com- 
mission was organized it immediately communicated with 
our foreign debtors, inyiting them to come and meet us 
around the table to try and fund their indebtedness. Italy, 
France, and other nations refused to confer. They were con- 
stantly reminded by the Debt Commission through the State 
Department that America was insisting on their coming and 
settling and paying up to their capacity to pay. They would 
not come. Along in June of last year the Italian ambassador, 
accompanied by a special representative, Count Alberta, who 
is vice president of the credit association in Italy, called on 
Mr. Mellon as chairman of the Debt Funding Commission, 
and said that they were instructed by Premier Mussolini to 
take steps with a view to funding the indebtedness, and 
desired to know upon what terms the American commission 
would settle. 

The chairman of the commission notified them that America 
expected each nation to pay to its full capacity to pay and 
that in no event would we settle on a basis that did not re- 
quire payment in full of the principal of the sum loaned; 
that, if any nation’s economical condition was such that they 
could not pay in full, that matter would be taken into con- 
sideration and reflected in the interest rate. These gentlemen 
were notified that the American commission desired full, 
complete, and accurate information and data as to the Italian 
economic condition. 

They returned to Italy. The Italian Government through 
its fiscal agents, through its economists and statisticians, 
through its professors, through Italian sourees—purely Ital- 
ian sources—prepared Italy's case, setting up Italy's economic 
condition. That case was presented in these 23 pamphlets, 


and I have read them all. They anticipate nearly any ques- 
tion you may ask as to Italy's financial situation. 

The Italian commission then came to America. Now, gen- 
tlemen, the American commission were not babies. The Ameri- 
can commission were not imbeciles, the American commission 
would not accept unquestioned, unchallenged, uninvestigated 
Italy's representation as to her economic condition. 


While 
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Italy was preparing its case the United States, through its 
governmental instrumentalities, was also busy. The State 
Department, the Treasury Department, the Department of 
Commerce instituted on our behalf investigation as to Italy's 
economic condition. This data I hold in my hand is America’s 
private, separate investigation as to Italy's economic condi- 
tion to pay. All the agencies of the State Department, in- 
cluding the ambassador to Rome, the Treasury agents, all the 
Department of Commerce activities, investigated and furnished 
the results of their investigation to the commission and re- 
ports as to what they thought of Italy's economic condition, 

When the Italian commission met—and I desire to say for 
them, that they impressed the American commission as honest, 
honorable, sincere statesmen—looking to a settlement of the 
debt, Count Volpi said that Italy recognized its indebtedness 
as a legal debt and Italy was grateful to us, and felt more 
grateful to the United States than it did to Great Britain 
for its loan, because Great Britain was instrumental in getting 
them into the war and we were not, and that they wanted to 
pay up to their capacity, but that their capacity was almost 
nil. Permit me to repeat, the Italian commission fayorably 
impressed the American commission. 

We sat around the board and began an investigation as to 
Italy's capacity to pay. We had with us our ambassador to 
Rome, Mr. Fletcher, and Mr. McLean, our commercial attaché 
in Italy, who had been there six years. These officials were 
called home to give the American commission information, 
One of the first things done was to appoint a subcommittee 
headed by Senator Saroot, and on which was the Hon. Edward 
Hurley, who, under the Wilson administration, was chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, president of our Shipping 
Board, and one of President Wilson's advisers in Paris when 
the treaty of Versailles was made, and that subcommittee, 
with statisticians and experts from the State, Treasury, 
and the Commerce Departments, met with a subcommittee of 
the Italian commission, and they went over in detail and 
checked the data as to Italy’s economic condition as pre- 
sented in these pamphlets, making out Italy's case. Italy pre- 
pared its case in these pamphlets just as a lawyer would 
prepare the plaintiff's case. This does not purport to be any- 
thing but Italy's case from Italian sources, but everyone of 
the American investigators, every one of the American Gov- 
ernment experts that investigated stated that these docu- 
ments truly, accurately, and completely set out the economic 
condition of Italy. 

Now, what do these documents show? They show Italy’s 
economic situation; and I am endeavoring to present this case 
to you as a lawyer would present a case to the jury. 

I apprehend you do not want oratory or spread-eagle 
speeches. I apprehend you do not want prejudice or passion. 
I apprehend you want economic facts, and that is what I 
am going to give you. 

What is Italy’s economic capacity to-day as outlined and 
agreed upon by your American sources—and, gentlemen, those 
Americans who investigated the matter are just as patriotic 
Americans as I or you. They would not surrender America’s 
rights. They are worthy of your confidence and respect, and 
what they say is worthy of credence. What do they show? 
First, they show that Italy has reduced the expense of her 
standing army below what it was in 1913, and Italy to-day is 
the only country of any importance that has done this. Italy 
has reduced the expense of her army 31 per cent, while France 
has increased the expense of her army 32 per cent, England 
76 per cent, Belgium 170 per cent, and the United States 102 
per cent. Italy has put into effect economies all along the 
line, and she starts with the one activity that takes the most 
money, viz, the army, and she has reduced it below what it 
was in 1913. 

Italy has reduced the number of her civil employees and 
has reduced salaries, The highest judicial officer of Italy 
draws the munificent salary of $1,500 a year. Italy has re- 
duced work on public improvements. Italy alone of all the 
nations levied a 100 per cent excess war-profits tax. After 
the armistice Italy alone Jevied a capital tax ranging from 
4 per cent to 50 per cent, payable over a period of 20 years. 

Let us make a comparison as to the wealth of some of these 
nations. The national wealth of Italy is $22,000,000,000, with 
a national income of $4,000,000,000. The national wealth in 
the United States is $350,000,000,000, with a national income 
of $70,000,000,000. The national wealth of Great Britain is 
$117,000,000,000, with a national income of $19,000,000,000. 
The national wealth of France is fifty-one billions, with a 
national income of seven and a quarter billions and of Belgium 
erie billion, with a national income of one and three-quarter 

Hion. 
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Italy owes to her own people approximately $7,000,000,000. 
Italy owes a foreign debt to the United States and Great 
Britain of four and a half billion dollars. Italy before the 
war by taxation collected two and a half billion lire. Italy 
now collects, or did collect in 1925, 20,000,000,000 lire, the 
equivalent of about $800,000,000. Italy consumed in the war 
over $12,000,000,000, $4,000,000,000 of it being borrowed and 
the other raised by taxation and through the sale of her bonds 
and securities to her own people, just as we sold bonds and 
securities to our people to aid in the prosecution of the war. 

Under the Italian income tax law a married man is allowed 
the great sum of $40 a year as an exemption before he has to 
pay an income tax. Under our present law in America a mar- 
ried man is allowed $2,500 exemption and $400 for each child 
under 18 years of age. In Italy a married man is given an 
exemption of $40. If Italy had the same tax exemption that 
the United States has, Italy would lose 99 per cent of all of 
the money she receives from income taxes. In Italy there 
are only 20 taxpayers enjoying incomes ranging from $60,000 
to $100,000, while in the United States there are 25,677 per- 
sons who are returning taxes on incomes between $40,000 and 
$100,000, and there are 5,694 persons returning income taxes 
on incomes ranging from $100,000 to over $5,000,000. Let me 
give a comparison of the amount the Italians pay on specific 
incomes, compared to other nations: 


Income | Í 7 
Belgium France | England | nioa 


8. 99 0 0 
174. 55 $67. 50 0 
348. 00 202.50 $7. 50 
500. 40 882. 50 2 50 
888 75 787,50 87.50 


Italy's taxes, taking into consideration her national income, 
allowing this $40 exemption, takes 38 per cent of the national 
income. That is what the Italian taxpayers pay, and with all 
of these drastic taxes Italy has just last year been able to 
approximately balance her budget. There is a small surplus 
that amounts to nothing, you might say, although she has been 
able to balance her budget. 

Italy lost in the war 652,000 men, and she had 438,000 
wounded. The Italian people to-day have to pay taxes to take 
care of those buddies with pensions, just as the American Goy- 
ernment expends a half billion dollars a year for our wounded 
heroes. The war damage to Italy amounted approximately to 
over $900,000,000—between that and a billion dollars—that 
loss being the destruction of ships and damage to property and 
cities. Italy as a result of the war obtained no colonies. Italy 
did get a small strip of territory from Austria. She has the 
ports of Fiume, Trieste, and Brunn Pass, but those acquisitions 
did not add much to the productive income of Italy or its na- 
tional wealth. They were largely sentimental and amounted 
much to her from that standpoint. However, since the World 
War the geography of Europe has been changed, and those ports 
are of very greatly reduced commercial importance. 

Italy has no raw materials except silk. Italy’s total coal 
reserve is estimated at 200,000,000 tons, less than is mined in 
this country in any one year. Italy's reserve of iron is esti- 
mated at 40,000 tons, less than the United States consumes in 
one year. Italy has practically no coal, has no oil, no copper. 
She has a sterile soil, a lot of it mountainous, and that which 
is cultivated is so poor that it produces small crops. She can 
not raise sufficient foodstuffs to feed her people. She has to 
import approximately half of what the Italians eat. Italy is 
one of the best purchasers of America. Speaking to my own 
colleagues from the South, Italy is one of your best cotton pur- 
chasers. Before the war Italy bought $125,000,000 worth of 
cotton, more than the value of the entire cotton crop of Georgia, 
and we raised 1,200,000 bales, Italy's financial situation is 
such that she can not buy the cotton, the wheat, the meats, the 
Soma that she sorely needs and that poverty prevents her from 
buying. 

Do you know that the Italian food consumption per day is 
made up of less calories than any other nation, and those 
calories are obtained from the grossest and cheapest of fats? 
Why? Surely not from choice, but from the stern necessity of 
poverty. Italy last year imported over $200,000,000 from the 
United States; $72,000,000 of it was cotton, and about $60,- 
000,000 was wheat, cereals, and meats. She imported much of 


her coal, oil, and copper from the United States, and if Italy's 
economic condition is stabilized and she can get settled she 
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buy. This Congress is filled with Pills seeking agricultural 
relief, all kinds of artificial means, price-fixing schemes, and 
schemes of every character, because we all know American agri- 
culture languishes. We want to help agriculture. Personally 
I do not believe those bills will do it. What agriculture needs— 
and it needs it badly—is an enlarged market for its surplus 
products. [Applause.] 

How are you going to get an enlarged market? Through 
Europe, but how is Europe going to be able to buy? Settle these 
old war debts and let our European debtors know definitely, 
certainly, how much they are to pay each year and their 
economic condition will be stabilized. The citizens will receive 
more income. They will crave our surplus American products, 
they will buy them here, the agriculturalists of America will 
have their market enlarged, and when they get an enlarged 
market to dispose of that surplus they will get a better price 
for those commodities that are sold at home. Nothing this 
Congress can do, in my judgment, will mean as much for 
American agriculture as to enlarge the market, and the only 
way to do it is to aid the stabilization and rehabilitation of 
Europe. 

Italy has only two resources that amount to anything. The 
only raw material she has is some silk, but her two assets 
are hydroelectric water power and cheap labor. Italy can 
not take advantage of those two unless she has capital to 
develop her water power and enlarge her industrial activity. 
But if that industrial activity is enlarged then more remunera- 
tive employment can be given to the Italian people. And look 
here, gentlemen. If Italy enlarges her manufacturing produc- 
tivity Italy must buy practically all her raw materials from 
the United States. She.has not the raw materials to do this. 
She must purchase her raw material, and if she buys more 
raw material your market enlarges. That is sound; that can 
not be disputed; it is a sound economic, unanswerable proposi- 
tion. In Italy the standard of living is lower than in any 
other great nation, and the Italian commission said it was 
lower than that of the poorest, humblest class of citizens in 
the United States. That is not from choice, it is from stern 
necessity. “Pity ‘tis, ‘tis true,” but that is the fact. Italy's 
trade balance last year, in 1925, had a deficit of $274,000,000. 
She had to import into Italy $274,000,000 of goods more than 
she exported. Now, Italy cited three laws of the United 
States as affecting her capacity to pay. Italy did not question 
the inalienable right of the United States to enact those laws. 
She did not whimper and complain or refer to them in a 
complaining way. She cited them as an economie proposition 
as affecting her economic condition and her ability to pay, and 
there can be no question in the mind of any sensible man but 
what all three of those laws do affect her capacity to pay. 
One, she says, is the prohibition law, which stops her from 
sending into and selling in the United States her wines and 
liquors. She cites the protective tariff law with the high 
rates which prevent her from shipping her commerce into the 
United States in any great quantities. 

To give you an illustration of the truth of that, one of the 
great products of southern Italy is lemons, and under the 
present tariff law the rate on lemons ranges from 90 to 99 per 
cent. Now, Italy sets that up as a matter interfering with her 
capacity to pay as a method of transferring credit. She can 
not sell us her surplus products, Personally I think the tariff 
law too high and would like to see it reduced, but under the 
present administration, who differ with me in this as an 
economic problem, there is no possibility of its being done. 

The third law Italy sets up is our immigration law. She 
says our immigration law stops her citizens from coming here 
and she is deprived of a revenue on that account of from 
$150,000,000 to $200,000,000 a year. Gentlemen, to me that is a 
splendid argument for our law, for I think our money should 
be kept at home for American enterprise. [Applause.] As far 
as I am personally concerned, I am a strict restrictionist. I 
voted for every immigration restriction, and before this law 
was passed I introduced in the Congress a bill suspending all 
immigration for 10 years and made a speech on the floor advo- 
cating it. But there is no question but that it does affect Italy's 
economic condition and her capacity to pay. 

Personally, if it came to a choice, I would rather cancel the 
whole debt than to have indiscriminate immigration to America. 
[Applause.] For I think that the greatest evil that America 
could have is indiscriminate immigration. But do you not agree 
that this law affected her capacity to pay? Italy set up that 
she not only lost these remittances home but she sustained 
another loss on account of it. Many of the Italian people are 


agriculturists. Many of them have now gone into Austria and 
the Balkan States, and they had to sell their little holdings in 
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Italy when they moved over to these other countries, taking 
their families with them. They had to sell their holdings in 
Italy in order to get capital in their new homes, and Italy 
therefore lost not only the investments made in the new homes 
but lost the capital which Italians took out of Italy. 

Gentlemen, in settling this debt you must take into account 
that Italy not only owes to the United States $2,000,000,000 
but she owes to Great Britain $2,500,000,000. Italy's foreign 
indebtedness totals $4,500,000,000, equal in amount to the for- 
eign indebtedness of Great Britain with her vast resources, her 
vast colonies, and her rubber monopoly, Do you believe Italy 
can pay on the same basis with Great Britain? To ask the 
question is to answer it. No; it can not be done, and there is 
no use fooling yourself. I may try to fool the other man, but 
I never try to fool myself. 

Gentlemen, as surely as we are here, unless Italy’s capacity 
to pay improves she can not and she will not pay all the 
amount she has obligated herself to pay, even in this settlement 
which you are called upon to ratify. You might just as well 
accept that as a truth, because it is the truth. 

The hope of the American commission was that if these debts 
could be settled and Italy could rehabilitate herself and her 
manufacturing be developed she would be able to meet these 
payments. Italy is looking for a market for her commercial 
activities—not the United States, on account of the tariff, but 
Austria and the Balkan States and the states around her. 
That is a hope frankly stated by this Italian delegation. 

Italy's population is about 40,000,000, and it is constantly 
increasing because of restrictive immigration laws throughout 
the United States and other nations, and it is doubtful if 
Italy’s economic condition can develop as fast as the necessi- 
ties of the people develop requiring food to sustain them. 

Now, Secretary Mellon, who, no matter what this House 
may think of him, in the eyes: of the people of the United 
States and the world, is considered a great financier [ap- 
plause] and familiar with international banking, in his hear- 
ing before the committee said (you will find it on page 6): 


There are three principal factors in the finances of any country 
which furnish indices by which a comparison of the weight of a new 
fiscal burden can be mensured. These are the total budget, rep- 
resenting what all instrumentalities of government collect from the 
people; the total foreign trade, which has a bearing on the capacity 
to transfer payments abroad; and the total national income, which is 
the ultimate source of a country’s capacity to pay. If we apply 
these indices to the three settlements we obtain the following com- 
parison: The British-American settlement calls for an annual aver- 
age payment equivalent to 4.6 per cent of the total British budget 
expenditures; the Belgian settlement 3.5 per cent, and the Itallan 
settlement to America alone 5.17 per cent, and to America and Great 
Britain 11.47 per cent of Italy's total budget expenditures. The 
British settlement calls for an annual ayerage charge corresponding 
to 1.9 per cent of the total British foreign trade. This figure “is 
0.88 per cent with Belgium. Italx's average payment to the United 
States is 2.87 per cent of its total foreign trade, and the combined 
payments to the United States and England 6.32 per cent of its total 
foreign trade. Great Britain's average annuity represents 0.94 per 
cent of its national income; Belgium's 0.80 per cent: Italy to the 
United States alone 0.97 per cent, and to the United States and 
Great Britain 2.17 per cent of its total national income. If we 
averaged the three indices, the comparative Italian burden of war 
debts would be represented by 6.72, the British 2.4, and the Belgian 
by 1.75. If instead of using the average annual annuity we should 
compare the present value of the settlements with the sum of these 
three indices—the total budget, the total foreign trade, and total 
national income for a year of each of the countries—the burden of 
the British settlement represents 11.7 per cent of this sum, the 
Belgian settlement 7 per cent, and the Italian war debts to the 
United States and England combined 19.8 per cent. Suppose that 
America had to assume a burden comparable to the burden of war 
debts upon Italy based upon the above indices, the present value 
of this burden would be over $15,000,000,000, or three-fourths of our 
present public debt, and if we were to pay this war debt on the same 
scale as in the Italian agreement, after five years we would be paying 
an annuity of over $400,000,000, after 30 years of over a billion dol- 
lars, and by the end of the period of considerably over two billion a 
year. Consideration must be given in these comparisons to the in- 
come and standard of living in Italy, which are lower than in either 
England or Belgium and yery much lower than in the United States, 
and which, therefore, would make the same burden relatively higher 
in Italy than in other countries. 


Secretary Mellon said that, based on the national income, 
if America had to assume a burden similar to that borne by 
Italy under this settlement it would add to the United States's 
burden $1,400,000,000, adding nearly half again te the taxes 
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now collected from the American people; and he said the 
settlement would aggregate $15,000,000,000, practically three- 
fourths of the entire indebtedness of the United States. 

Gentlemen, there are but four ways to transfer credits from 
one nation to another. One is by the shipment of gold. Italy 
has no gold. Another is by the sale of foreign securities. 
Italy's foreign securities were sold during the war. She has 
none, The third is exchange of goods. I have explained 
how Italy is situated relative to her foreign commerce. The 
fourth is by personal services. Italy receives what comes 
within the category of personal services when she receives 
remittances from the immigrants, and Italy receives something 
on aecount of her service in carrying goods in her ships from 
one nation to another. 

Now, that is Italy’s economic situation. That is the true, 
correct analysis of Italy’s economic situation. When the 
American commission became convinced of that, what did it 
do? As practical, common-sense, hard-headed Americans, 
they knew Italy could not pay in full, and they sat down 
to get the best compromise they could get. The Italian dele- 
gation made us an offer. The present value of that offer—and 
that seems to be the way some of our friends are consid- 
ering these debts—was $371,000,000. The American commis- 
sion said: “We will not aecept it.’ We had negotiations 
lasting many days. We were in session about 14 days. The 
American commission as the result of its study and investiga- 
tion made the Italians an offer of settlement of a present 
value of $606,000,000. 

The Italians threw up their hands. They said they could 
not reach that; that it was impossible; that there would be 
a revolution in Italy if the Italians were told they had to pay 
those colossal sums. We continued to negotiate, both sides 
anxious to reach an agreement. After days and days of con- 
ference, the American commission had a private-meeting. We 
agreed among ourselyes that we would make a certain offer, 
and that was to be an ultimatum. A subcommittee of the 
American commission negotiated with the subcommittee of 
the Italian delegation for a settlement, and the American sub- 
committee was composed of Secretary Mellon, Secretary Hoover, 
Senator Smoot, and myself. 

When we had agreed among ourselves that the limit had 
been reached we went to see the President. The President of 
the United States has the confidence of the American people. 
[Applause.] The President of the United States would not 
sacrifice America’s rights, and the people of the United States 
understand President Coolidge to be a very thrifty, economical 
man, and a man who wants to collect all he can of any of these 
foreign debts. We went to see the President and outlined the 
situation to him. We were with him for probably an hour and 
a half, and the President said he agreed that this was the best 
we could do; he approved our course in making this offer and 
agreed with us that if they did not accept it we should end the 
matter. We went back and met the Italian commission the 
next day. We submitted the proposition to them which is the 
basis of this settlement and which you are now asked to ratify. 
We told the Italian delegation, “Gentlemen, accept this or the 
matter is ended. This is our ultimatum; we will not go any 
lower.” 

The Italian commission asked for an adjournment. We 
adjourned to meet the next day. They came in and asked us 
to make certain changes in our ultimatum, to give them cer- 
tain other rights to postpone payments, but we said: “No; 
this is the ultimatum; accept it or negotiations end.” They 
accepted, and that is the way this agreement was made. 

As, however, before stated, the present cash value of the 
first Italian offer was $371,000,000. The offer we were able 
to get them to agree to has a present cash value of $538,- 
000,000. Therefore, the American commission was able to get 
the Italian commission to increase their first offer 60 per 
cent. 

When the agreement was made I suggested to Count Volpi 
that I hoped Italy would pay at once the first year’s pay- 
ment under the agreement, for I was cold-blooded enough to 
want to get some cash. There has not been a cent paid on 
that debt since 1919. To my very great delight the Italian 
commission paid in cash $199,000 to reduce the amount to 
even millions, so the debt could be funded more easily; 
and before leaying the United States they deposited with 
the United States Treasury Department $5,000,000 of United 
States bonds, which is the first year’s payment. Those bonds, 
purchased with money subsequently borrowed in New York 
worth $5,000,000, are to become the property of the United 
States as soon as Congress ratifies this agreement, for the 
Italian Government has already ratified it. 
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If this settlement is approyed, you then receive on your 
account $5,199,000, and you have never received a cent on 
it since it was loaned. 

Now, gentlemen, what is the amount involved? I hate to 
speak so long, but I want to give you the facts. We loaned 
Italy during the war $1,030,000,000; we loaned her after the 
war $616,000,000, making a total of $1,646,000,000, Every cent 
of that money, except $80,000,000, was spent in the United 
States for war. supplies, food, cotton, and other essentials 
to the prosecution of the war. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment the United States received back every cent of its prin- 
cipal, $1,600,000,000. The United States not only receives 
back all of this principal, but during the period she receives 
back $759,000,000 as interest. 

In making this settlement we computed interest on the 
$1,600,000,000 to the date of the settlement at the rates of 
interest of 4% per cent and 3 per cent, just exactly as interest 
was figured on the British debt. In the new principal which 
is funded there is $394,000,000 of interest added, which was 
figured at the rate of 4½ and 3 per cent. So the new prin- 
cipal that is funded is $2,000,000,000, $394,000,000 of it being 
interest, and we will get compound interest on the $394,000,000 
that is added into it. 

Below is a detailed statement of how this money was ex- 
pended. i 

The Treasury has submitted the following classification of 
expenditures made by Italy out of cash advances by the 
United States: 
ante K 
Exchange and cotton purchases 


Cereals 
Other 


57 
00 


Ship 
Relmb 
800, 701, 207. 
57, 628, 832. 
16, 000, 000, 
18, 718, 579, 42 


25, 000, 000, 
56, 368, 541. 


Special credit a 
United States 
Miscellaneous 


inst credits to be established for 
overnment war purchases in Italy- 


Total reported expenditures. 
Less dollar payments by United States Government 
es 


for foreign currenci 14, 425, 002. 25 
Net expenditures. 1, 654, 148, 079. 39 


Now, the great difficulty of Italy is her present condition, 
We had to provide for low payments for the fist few years, 
although not from choice. We would have preferred to have 
the big payments during the first years, just as my friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. Hunt] wants. But, gentlemen, you 
could not get it. It takes two to make an agreement. Italy 
could not pay. Italy would not pay. Therefore, we agreed 
that for the first five years there should be payments of 
$5,000,000 a year without interest; and after that, during 
successive 10-year periods, at rates of one-eighth of 1 per cent, 
one-fourth of 1 per cent, one-haif of 1 per cent, three-fourths 
of 1 per cent, 1 per cent, and then during the last seven years 
2 per cent. Of course, those are low rates of interest. Nobody 
questions that, but which of you as a lawyer has not settled 
a claim against a corporation or an individual at 50 cents on 
the dollar or less of the principal with no interest at all? You 
were lucky to get your principal, and the United States will be 
lucky to get the payments agreed to under this settlement, but 
if you will take into consideration, gentlemen, the interest 
that is included in the new principal, $394,000,000; and the 
interest that will accumulate during the remaining period at 
these low rates of one-eighth, one-fourth, and so forth, you 
will find that the United States receives back its principal and 
an average rate of interest on it of eighty-three one-hundredths 
of 1 per cent, or nearly 1 per cent interest on the whole amount 
during the whole time, which aggregates $759,000,000 of interest 
which you will receive on the indebtedness. This calculation 
was made at my request and for me by the Actuary of the 
Treasury Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. 
additional. 

I will say to the Chairman that I may have made a wrong 
announcement. I did not intend to limit the gentleman from 
Georgia as to time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that under the rules 
of the House the gentleman from Iowa could not have yielded 
the gentleman from Georgia more than one hour, and it is the 
duty of the Chair to call his attention to the fact that his time 


I yield the gentleman 30 minutes 
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has expired. The gentleman from Iowa has yielded him an 
additional half hour, and the gentleman is recognized for an 
additional 30 minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. Now, gentlemen, these rates of interest are not 
all that America will have received out of this loan. If you 
want to put it on a cold-blooded, strict commercial basis, all 
of this money but $80,000,000 was spent in the United States. 
During that time the United States had an income tax, normal 
and surtax, amounting to 77 per cent, and had an excess war- 
profits tax of 80 per cent. All of the American enterprises 
which made money out of these sales to Italy had to pay the 
United States income and excess-profits taxes and the United 
States reaped a benefit from that source, millions in additional 
taxes. 

Now, I have about presented the case of the American com- 
mission. I have presented to you the facts which induced the 
American commission to make this settlement. I have not 
dealt in rhetoric; I have not dealt in theories, and I have not 
dealt in prejudice or passion, but I have given you the economic 
facts. 

Now, let us see what the opposition is going to be. Let me 
say at the outset, my colleagues, that I have no criticism to 
make of any Member of this House who differs with me. I am 
not intolerant of my opinion. I accord to each Member of this 
House sincerity of purpose. I believe the Members will vote 
according to their judgment, and I have no criticism of them. 
They have the same right to their views that I have to mine, 
but talking to those of you who have no fixed opinion, those 
of you who are going to listen to the argument as a jury would 
and then arrive at a conclusion, let me appeal to you to use 
your judgment, to use your common sense, and not be led 
astray with political speeches, with myths, with theories, with 
passion, with prejudices, and with ghosts and hobgoblins. 

Pass on the case according to the facts of the case, and may 
I ask-you to apply this test: Look at the matter as you would 
your own individual debt, especially if you were adjusting a 
claim against an insolyent debtor. Can you better represent 
those great, splendid people who send you here as their Con- 
gressmmen, and is there any better test you can apply in at- 
tending to their business than the test you would apply in look- 
ing after your own business? If you apply that test you can 
come to but one conclusion, that this is the best settlement that 
could have been made. 

Now, some of my good friends will say we are surrendering 
the rights of the American taxpayers; that the American tax- 
papers are paying 4½ per cent and this settlement surrenders 
to the Europeans these many billions of dollars paid by Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

That sounds good. If I, perhaps, considered alone my political 
welfare it would be easier for me to get up here and make that 
kind of a speech. I take life and my position seriously. My 
good people do not send me any specific plebiscite vote or man- 
date as to how I shall yote on public questions. My constitu- 
ency sends me here as its representative, believing I have the 
sense and the courage to do what I think is best for them. I 
did not ask my people to tell me specifically how to vote on the 
war; I did not ask them to tell me how to vote when these 
loans were made; I did not ask them to tell me how to vote 
when $2,000,000,000 was loaned the railroads; I did not ask 
them to tell me how to vote when $1,000,000,000 was voted for 
a soldiers’ bonus; neither did you. Then why, in the name of 
all the gods at once, must you have specific instructions before 
you can make this settlement on a lower basis of interest be- 
cause your people have not instructed you to do it? I do not 
have to; I will tell you that. I am sent here to represent them. 
I shall vote according to what I think best for my people, to 
whom I am profoundly grateful for their confidence and many 
kindnesses shown me. I am deyoted to their interests. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt], for whom I have 
the highest admiration and who is an ornament to this House, 
has printed in the report certain individual views of his. He 
says that the American commission ought to have settled this 
indebtedness probably on a 50 or 60 per cent basis and then 
waited to see what the condition of Italy would be in arriving 
at the rate of interest. When my friend Judge Hurt admits a 
settlement of 50 or 60 per cent should be made he admits the 
insolvency of Italy. He admits Italy is unable to pay on the 
basis of the British settlement. Nobody can question that. 
If that is true, then who is in the better position to know what 
amount this insolvent debtor can pay, Judge Hurt, with all his 
ability, or the American Debt Funding Commission, a bipartisan 
commission, who sat with the delegation from Italy, who 
studied the data, who had all of the instrumentalities and 
agencies of the Federal Government to assist them in arriving 
at last by unanimous agreement at what amount Italy could 
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pay? Who is better able to know? The American commission 
unanimously agreed that this settlement was the maximum of 
Italy's capacity to pay. 

I desire to call attention to another statement of my friend 
Judge Hurt. Judge Hurt said that the national wealth of 
Italy was from $35,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,000. The United 
States Government agencies and the Italian commission agree 
that Italy’s national wealth is $22,000,000,000 instead of from 
$35,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,000. If Judge Hurt made his 
statement of settling on the basis of 50 per cent or 60 per cent 
based on the national wealth of Italy being thirty-five or forty 
billions of dollars, and was wrong as to that, then, following 
the logic of his statement, he should approve this settlement at 
a lower amount. Is not that sound? 

My friend Judge Hui favored postponing the settlement. 
Gentlemen, the Italian commission would not agree to any fund- 
ing of the principal and waiting for the interest. If that had 
been done, we would have been in no better fix than we are 
now. We have got an obligation for the full amount, $2,000,- 
000,000, drawing 5 per cent interest, which every sane man 
agrees they can not pay at once. 

Let me tell you what uncertainty does. The Allies levied 
colossal sums in gold marks on Germany. It was not detailed 
as to how these payments should be made, but a great, big, 
colossal sum against Germany was levied, and what was the 
result? Germany paid nothing. There was a debacle in Ger- 
many, the mark went to nothing and the printing presses were 
run day and night printing paper marks and it would take a 
cotton basketful of them to hold enough of them to make 5 
cents in our money. That was the situation. The Dawes 
commission met. They scaled the amount of reparations that 
Germany was to pay. They fixed definite, certain, complete 
annuities that Germany must-pay, and when that was agreed 
to, what happened? Germany went to work. Conditions of 
the country became stabilized, Germany's commerce developed 
and Germany has been able to meet those specific, definite 
payments under the Dawes agreement to the Allies, and she 
has met them. Germany has begun to buy more of our pro- 
duce; and, again addressing myself specifically to my own 
colleagues from the South, in 1928, after stabilizing conditions 
in Germany, Germany bought from the United States $149,- 
000,000 worth of cotton; in 1924 she bought $223,000,000 worth 
of cotton; and in 1925 she bought $231,000,000 worth of cotton. 
If this loan is approved and conditions in Italy are stabilized, 
Italy will buy more of our cotton. She bought $125,000,000 
worth annually before the war and last year she bought $72,- 
000,000 worth. If you will help her get on her feet, you will 
be helping your own farmers, the cotton growers, and you will 
be helping your farmers, the wheat and hog and cattle raisers 
of the West, because the crying need to-day of agriculture 
is enlarged markets. 

I want to say again that it is impossible to get these indefi- 
nite postponements, The nations would not agree to it. We 
tried to get France to agree to that. France refused, Italy 
refused, and they both said they must have a definite, complete 
agreement to be of any assistance to them, and they would 
not agree to any temporary subterfuge. The American com- 
mission offered to allow France to postpone the settlement for 
five years and to pay only 1 per cent interest during that five 
years on an indebtedness of $4,000,000,000, the 1 per cent to 
be in lien of 5 per cent, for which their obligation calls, in 
order to wait to see what her economic condition would be. 
France refused that offer, and day before yesterday in the 
Washington Post Mr. Caillaux, who was the chairman of the 
French delegation over here, is quoted as saying that all of 
these international debts will have to be—not compromised, but 
canceled ; that there can be no stability in Europe until these in- 
ternational debts are wiped clean off the slate, and he says Eng- 
land, with her generosity, is willing to do it and America will 
have to come to it. Below is his statement in full: 

MUST EASH ALLIED DEBT, SAYS CAILLAUX—NO ECONOMIC STABILITY, un 
WRITES, UNTIL SPONGE IS DRAWN ACROSS SLATE 

Loxpox, January 10.— Writing on the financial situation in France 
in the new monthly publication, The Banker, Joseph Caillaux, former 
French Finance Minister, declared France will not be able to accomplish 
an effective monetary reform until a solution is found for the problem 
of the allied debts. 

“I say most positively,” be continues, “that there will be no eco- 
nomie stability in the world so long as there remains a network of 
debts obliging nations to make transfers to other nations. 

“Only one formula can be allowed to live: Let the sponge be drawn 
across the slate on which our mutual obligations are inscribed. 

“Great Britain is faithful to her tradition of generosity. I am 
certain a change in the psychological attitude of the French will occur 
and that the psychology of America will change also,” 
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Now, that is the Frenchman who was the head of the French 
commission that came over here to confer with us, 

Ah, gentlemen, this is the best settlement you can get, and 
if you do not approve this you will not get any other settlement, 
for I bave not the slightest doubt but that Italy will not send 
any other commission over here. 

Italy can say: “We sent a commission; it convinced the 
American commission as to our ability to pay, the American 
commission agreed to it, but Congress kicked it out. We have 
done our duty, all that an honorable nation can be expected to 
do, and therefore we will not do anything more.” Moreover, 
the great leverage is gone. The American Government took 
the position with private bankers that the Government would 
not approve of any private loan paid to any foreign nation or 
their nationals until that nation had funded its indebtedness. 
Gentlemen, that is the magnet that brought these visiting debt 
commissions to the United States for the purpose of settling. 
That magnet is no longer drawing Italy. Italy can say she 
came, she saw, and shall I say she conquered? She has ob- 
tained a loan from private bankers of $100,000,000, and Italy 
stated that she obtained that loan for the purpose of paying 
some private loans here and for the purpose of keeping it as a 
gold reserve for the purpose of Italy’s going onto a gold basis. 

Now, some will say why should we settle this debt at a low 
rate of interest and Italy pay private bankers 7 or 8 per cent. 
Gentlemen, you are men of common sense; you are men of in- 
telligence; do you not know that any nation in peace time that 
will pay 7 or 8 per cent interest is a bankrupt nation? No 


nation with funds or good credit will pay any such rates of | 


interest. It is no concern of the American Government what 
the Italian Government does with private bankers; we are not 
indorsers; we are not responsible for them. I say to you as 
an American Congressman, knowing Italy’s condition as I-do, 
I would not to-day vote to loan Italy any money out of the 
Treasury at a rate of 25 per cent. I would not vote to lend 
them at any rate, and that was not what your commission had 
to handle. It was not a question of a new loan; it was a 
question of making the best settlement we could on an old loan, 


seven years past due, with no payments on it. We were trying | 


to get the best settlement we could on that long past due, 
insolvent note. We did what you would have done as a lawyer 
representing a client—we got the best settlement we could. 

As to the international bankers, they get a commission 
probably out of floating the loan. They will sell the bonds 
of Italy to the investing public. The banker will get his 
money back, and the investor who gets the bonds in my 
judgment will find it “a long way to Tipperary” before he 
gets his. [Laughter and applause.] Now, some friend may 
say, What is the alternative? I do not see any. Gentlemen, 
there are but three ways to force collections of international 
obligations. One is by public sentiment making the govern- 
ment pay, other is by voluntary payment, and the third by 
arbitrament of arms—by declaring war. The sentiment in 
Italy is against paying this debt, and the sentiment of all 
these debtor nations is against paying the debt. They are 
urging cancellation. So no public sentiment would force 
Italy to come again. Italy has voluntarily agreed to make 
these payments which she honorably says she owes, and she 
says these payments are to her full capacity to pay, and I 
agree with her they are. I think she has done all she honor- 
ably can do. What is the alternative? Declare war? God 
forbid! 

There is no court that you can go into and get a judgment 
to levy, as you can on a private claim. Gentlemen, use your 
common sense. Get the best you can. It is this or nothing. 
Do you prefer half a loaf to no loaf of bread? That is the 
issue you are to pass upon, England can not complain. When 
the settlement was made with England she wanted the inser- 
tion in the agreement of a favored-nation clause—that if we 
made an agreement with any other nation she was to have 
the benefit of it—but the commission refused to agree to it 
Therefore there is no basis of complaint on the part of England. 

England in addition to that has a larger debt against 
Italy than we have, and this settlement with us goes a long 
way to enable Italy to settle with England. 

Now, gentlemen, a creditor can make a settlement with a 
debtor on whatever terms he pleases, but the debtor can not 
do that. The debtor has got to treat all creditors alike, or at 
least offer to all creditors as good a settlement. If that is not 
done, if he goes to showing preferences, bankruptcy will be his 
fate. Italy is bound to offer England a settlement on at least 
as favorable terms as ours, and the Italian commission frankly 
told us that they were going to do it. 

Now, gentlemen, you will be edified probably by my distin- 
guished friend from Illinois [Mr. Rarxey] if he pursues the 
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same line of argument that he did in the committee by discuss- 
ing how the English statesmen overreached the poor American 
Debt Funding Commission when the British settlement was 
made. I feel quite free to discuss the commission as consti- 
tuted at that time, for I was not on it. The commission was 
made up of Mr. Hughes, Mr. Mellon, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Saroor, 
and Mr. Burton. The personnel of that commission will com- 
pare favorably with the personnel of any commission that 
you can get in the United States. [Applause.] And I think in 
intelligence, in knowledge of world events, in Americanism, in 
patriotism, it will compare favorably with the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Ratney]. My friend may have much to say about 
this commission letting England make this settlement and not 
having foreseen England’s rubber monopoly. Able as the 
commission is, I do not think the personnel of it were endowed 
with prophetic insight; but, gentlemen, that is all water that 
has gone over the wheel. The settlement was made three or 
four years ago. Great Britain has paid nearly $400,000,000 
upon it. Great Britain is a great nation and I have the great- 
est admiration and respect for her. She came promptly and 
funded her indebtedness, and she has met every payment, and 
she came without coercion. [Applause.] She did not come to 
get loans, she came because she said, “I honestly and honor- 
ably owe you this money, and I am going to settle on the best 
terms that I can.” But England did not pay 100 per cent on 
the dollar, principal and interest. Her debt was also scaled 
according to her capacity to pay, just as Italy's debt is scaled 
according to her capacity to pay. 

My friend from Ilinois [Mr. Raryey]—and he is my 
friend—may have much to say about the tyranny of the 
Premier of Italy, Mr. Mussolini, and about how he persecutes 
the Masons. I am a Mason and have been one for thirty-odd 
years, but I have never understood my Masonry to dictate that 


I should interfere in political matters as a Mason or that 


the Masonic- lodge should interfere in political matters or 
engage in international state affairs [applause], matters 
that might draw our country into war. I do not approve of 
tyranny. I love liberty as much as does the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, I believe in a government of justice to all of its citi- 
zens. If the Italian Government is tyrannical, if the Italian 
Government persecutes the Italian citizens, I regret it, but 
that is a matter for those good Italians living over in Italy. 
I would resent with the last drop of blood in my veins Eng- 


| land, Italy, France, or any other nation coming over here 


and undertaking to state to America the kind of government 
America should have or who should be the American officials. 
That is a matter for each great nation to decide for itself. 
You may hear much of the use of the private loan obtained 
in New York to rebuild ancient Rome, to restore the Coli- 
seum, and for the adornment and beautifying of Rome; you 
may be edified by the boastings of Premier Mussolini as to 
the marvelous history of Rome and the valor, courage, and 
heroism of the Italians. Which one of us has not during 
his political career made speeches, boasting of the prowess 
of the Americans and the wonderful glory of our own beloved 
land? Do not be frightened with these spooks and hob- 
goblins when they parade the halls. Their object is to frighten 
you just as little infants are frightened by tales of ghosts. 
So far as logic is concerned, so far as legitimate objection to 
this settlement is concerned, these extraneous matters are 
just as harmless as the ghosts. 

Gentlemen, I have concluded. I thank you for your wonder- 
ful kindness in sitting here and listening to me for an hour 
and a half. I have no more interest in this matter than you 
have. I do not suppose there are 100 foreign votes in my dis- 
trict. If there is a single Italian voter in my district, I do not 
know it. My district is all-American, white or black. I have 
taken this position not to curry favor with any of my con- 
stituents who may have a leaning to a fatherland, to some 
old country across the sea. I have taken it because part of 
the responsibility is upon me. I have met that responsi- 
bility as best my poor limitations and ability will permit. I 
believe as firmly as I believe anything that this settlement 
is to the interest of my constituents in giving them a larger 
market for their surplus agricultural products. I believe it 
is to the interest of my country, and I believe it is to the 
interest of humanity. Therefore, I shall vote for it. 
[Applause.] 

Under the general leave granted me to extend my remarks 
I am attaching hereto a copy of a report I had the honor to 
prepare for the Ways and Means Committee recommending 
ratification of this settlement, and also a statement from Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon dealing with the entire foreign 
indebtedness to us growing out of the War with Germany: 

Mr. Crisp, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted the 
following report to accompany H. R. 67738: 
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The Committee on Ways and Means, to which was referred the bill 
(II. R. 6773) te authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Italy to the Government of the United States of America, 
having had the same under consideration, reports it back to the 
House without amendment, with the recommendation that the bill 
be passed. 

The World War Foreign Debt Commission negotiated a settlement 
with the Italian Debt Commission. The President has approved the 
agreement and has urged Congress to ratify same. The agreement 
has been reduced to writing and signed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as chairman of the American Commission and by Gulseppe Volpi 
di Misurata of the Italian Debt Commission, The agreement is sub- 
ject to the approval of Congress. The Kingdom of Italy has already 
ratified and approved the agreement; so, if Congress approves it, the 
settlement is binding and complete in all details. 

The Government of Italy has left in escrow with the Treasury 
Department of the United States $5,000,000 of bonds of the United 
States issued after April 16, 1917, these bonds to become the absolute 
property of the United States upon the ratification by Congress of 
this agreement. These bonds are to constitute the first year’s pay- 
ment due the United States by Italy under the terms of the agree- 
ment. This will be the only amount of credit received on the entire 
amount of the indebtedness of Italy to the United States since the 
- loans were made, except $199,466.34 paid in cash upon the signing of 
this agreement, = 

Shortly after its creation by Congress the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission invited the Kingdom of Italy and the other debtor 
nations of the United States to send representatives to Washington 
with a view to funding their indebtedness. During the last several 
years Italy has been frequently reminded by the debt commission and 
through diplomatic channels that the Government of the United States 
insisted on her indebtedness being paid or funded. Not until early 
summer of 1925 did the Kingdom of Italy take steps to fund its 
indebtedness. About the Ist of June, 1925, the Italian ambassador 
to the United States and Mr. Alberta, vice president of the Credito 
Italiano and a special representative of the Italian Government, 
conferred with the Secretary of the Treasury as chairman of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission and stated to him that the 
Italian Government desired to enter into negotiations with a view to 
funding its indebtedness to the United States. They inquired what 
would be the United States basis of a settlement and were informed 
that this basis would be Italy's full capacity to pay. The chairman 
of the American commission advised the Italian ambassador and 
Mr, Alberta that the American commission desired full, accurate, 
and complete information as to every phase of Italy’s economic con- 
dition. The ambassador and Mr. Alberta returned to Italy and con- 
veyed this information to the Italian Government. The Italian Gov- 
ernment had its financiers, Government experts, and economists to pre- 
pare data as to the economic condition of Italy. This data was pre- 
pared in 23 pamphlets, all prepared under the direction of the Italian 
Government and only purporting to be so prepared. The pamphlets 
are the representation of the Italian Debt Commission as to the 
economic situation in Italy, and it is contended that they truly reflect 
Italy's capacity to pay. In other words, these pamphlets represent 
Italy’s side of the case as to her inability to pay in full her indebted- 
ness to the United States, owing to her economic condition. The 
American commission was furnished copies of these pamphlets. The 
American commission did not accept unquestioned this data. Before 
the pamphicts were prepared the American Government instituted in- 
vestigations of its own through the United States State, Treasury, and 
Commerce Departments. The result of the Italian studies was checked 
and compared with studies prepared by American experts and econo- 
mists for the use of the commission. These included memoranda of 
the statistical section of the United States Treasury Department, a 
report by Mr. Hoover and the Department of Commerce, a report of 
the Institute of Economics of Washington prepared by Doctors Me- 
Guire and Moulton, a report prepared by the Bankers’ Trust Co, under 
the supervision of Mr. F. D. Kent, various documents and material 
submitted from time to time by the American Embassy at Rome, and 
memoranda prepared by the economic adviser of the United States 
State Department. 

The American ambassador at Rome and the commercial attaché at 
Rome were in Washington during the negotiations and were fre- 
quently consulted by the American Debt Commission. A subcom- 
mittee of the American commission headed by Senator Smoor and 
Including Hon. Edward Hurley, a prominent Chicago business man 
and former chairman of the United States Federal Trade Commission 
and of the United States Shipping Board, with experts from the 
State, Treasury, and Commerce Departments, met with a subcom- 
mittee of the Italian commission and their experts and critically 
examined the facts and conclusions presented in the Italian docu- 
mentation. The economic and financial situation in Italy was very 
thoroughly examined and considered in making the settlement. The 
result of the independent American investigation and this check by 
American experts coincided with the facts presented in the Itallan 
documentation, and it was agreed by all of the American investigators 
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that the facts as presented by Italy truly, accurately, and correctly 
reflected Italy's’ economic situation and her capacity to pay. 

Italy’s economic situation is in substance as follows: 

The expense of her army has been reduced below the cost of 1913, 
and Italy is the only nation of consequence whose military expendi- 
tures to-day are less than they were before the commencement of the 
World War. 

By the reduction of a number of civil employees, a reduction of 
salaries, and a levy of high taxes Italy's budget is now balanced, but 
with no appreciable surplus. 

Italy alone of all the nations has levied a 100 per cent excess war- 
profit tax, and the Italian Government has also levied a capital tax 
ranging from 4 per cent to 50 per cent, payable over a period of 20 
years. Under the Italian income tax law a married man is allowed 
an exemption of only $40. Following is a comparative income-tax 
statement of several countries, which clearly shows the great burden 
imposed upon the Italian taxpayer: 


United 


If Italy had the same tax exemptions as obtain in the United States 
she would lose 99 per cent of the revenue she now receives from her 


income tax laws. In the entire Kingdom of Italy there are only 20 
taxpayers with incomes ranging from $60,000 to $100,000, whereas 
in the United States there are 25,677 taxpayers with incomes from 
$40,000 to $100,000 and 5,694 taxpayers with incomes ranging from 
$100,000 to over $5,000,000, Even with her high taxes and by the 
practice of the strictest economy, Italy has only recently been able to 
balance her budget. The burden of taxation in Italy, taking into 
account the national wealth and national income, is higher than that 
of any other country, 38 per cent of her net income after deducting 
a minimum of subsistence. 

Italy's burden in the war was equal to 80 per cent of her total 
national wealth. She lost 652,000 men, and 458,000 of her youths 
were disabled. 

Italy received no colonies as a result of the war. She did gain 
some Austrian territory, including the ports of Fiume and Triest and 
Brunn Pass. This acquisition of territory added comparatively little 
to the national wealth and productive income of Italy, but meant 
much to her from a sentimental consideration and strategically. The 
World War changed the geography of Europe, and the ports of Fiume 
and Triest are of reduced commercial importance, 

Italy has none of the principal raw materials except silk. She 
must import a large part of her food and all of her requirements in 
oil, coal, cotton, iron, and copper. She is rich in water power and 
cheap labor, but she must bave capital to develop her water power 
before she can derive any substantial benefit therefrom. 

Italy’s trade balance has always been adverse. Italy is one of tha 
best customers of the United States, being a large purchaser of our 
surplus cotton, wheat, and food products. During the past nine months 
Italy imported from the United States raw material and food of the 
value of $200,000,000, and she exported to the United States $53,- 
000,000, Her imports from America were nearly four times her exports 
to this country. If Italy's rehabilitation is completed, she will be able 
to purchase much greater amounts of these surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts from the United States, which she sorely needs, but which under 
her present economic condition she is unable to buy. 

American agriculture langnishes, and its greatest need is a market 
for its surplus products. Nothing will contribute more to the re- 
habilitation of agriculture than extending its markets, and the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the stabilization of the currencies in 
Europe and the restoration to normal industrial and econonric con- 
ditions will contribute more to providing this market than anything 
else. The South and West, the great agricultural sections, are 
vitally interested in broadening their markets, and a definite settle- 
ment of these international obligations will go far toward bringing 
about this desired end. 

The standard of living in Italy is lower than that of any other 
important nation. It was frankly stated by the Italian commission 
that in southern Italy the standard of living was far below that of 
the humblest and poorest of American citizens. The calories of food 
consumed are less than in any other nation and are provided by the 
coarsest and cheapest of fats. This is not from choice but from the 
stern necessity of poverty. : 

Italy's economic ability to pay is seriously affected by three laws 
of the United States. The Italian commission cited these acts, not 
questioning the inalienable right of the United States to enact them, 
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nor in a spirit of criticism or in a complaining way, but solely for 
the purpose of showing that Italy was rendered less able financially 
to meet in full the obligation to the United States. 

(a) Our immigration law. Prior to its enactment Italian immi- 
grants to the United States remitted annually to their families in 
Italy from one hundred and fifty to two hundred millions of dollars. 
Restricted immigration has lost to Italy this source of revenue. 

(b) The national prohibition law of the United States, which closed 
the market for the sale of Italy’s wines and liquors. 

(e) Our high custom duties, which restrict the importation of Italy's 
goods into the United States. 

The Italian Government is indebted to Great Britain for money bor- 
rowed to aid in the prosecution of the war, to the amount of $2,500,- 
000,000. Creditor nations can make such terms of settlement with 
debtors as they see fit, but debtor nations must show no preference as 
between creditors. Italy is legally and morally obligated to settle her 
indebtedness with Great Britain on at least as favorable terms to Great 
Britain as this settlement. The Italian commission recognized this 
principle and stated that they would offer a settlement with England on 
the same basis. Italy therefore has a foreign indebtedness growing out 
of the war of over four and a half billions of dollars, an amount equal to 
the indebtedness of Great Britain, There is no comparison between the 
national wealth, ability to transfer credits, commerce, and financial con- 
ditions of the two countries. The commission in determining Italy's 
capacity to pay the United States was in duty bound to take cog- 
nizance of her indebtedness to Great Britain, which reduced ber capac- 
ity to pay the United States. 

With Italy’s constantly increasing population, owing to immigration 
restriction laws of the various countries, it is doubtful if Italy's indus- 
trial development can keep pace with the increasing demand of her 
population for subsistence, 

With these conditions confronting the American commission, the 
commission realized that it was impossible for Italy to pay her indebt- 
edness in full, principal and interest. The commission has always 
insisted that the full amount of the principal owed by all the debtor 
nations should be paid in full, and, if any reduction was to be made on 
account of economie conditions and inability to pay, this reduction 
should be reflected in the interest rates, Italy was informed that no 
settlement could be made that did not provide for the repayment in full 
of the principal and that Italy would be expected to pay to her full 
capacity to do so. After intensive investigation and extensive negotia- 
tions the American commission made an offer of settlement which it 
believed was the maximum of Italy's capacity to pay and frankly 
advised the Italian commission that if the offer was not accepted it 
would be useless to negotiate further, 

After consideration, the Italian commission finally accepted the 
American commission's offer, which is embodied in the funding agree- 
ment made, which Congress is now asked to ratify. The American 
commission was able to get the Italian commission to agree to a settle- 
ment much higher than the Italian commission originally insisted 
Italy was able to pay. The present cash value on a discount basis at 
the rate of 414 per cent of the first Italian offer of settlement was 
$371,000,000 ; the first offer of the American commission on a similar 
rate was $606,000,000. The present value of the settlement on a 44⁄4 
per cent basis is $538,000,000. The present offer of settlement on a 
3 per cent discount rate is $791,000,000. It follows, therefore, that 
the American Debt Commission succeeded in getting the Italian com- 
mission to agree to a basis of settlement much more favorable to the 
United States than Italy first proposed. 

The Kingdom of Italy is indebted to the United States for cash 
advanced to it by the Treasury in the sum of $1,648,034,050.90. In- 
terest was computed on this amount at the rate of 4% per cent per 
annum to December 15, 1922, and at the rate of 3 per cent per annum 
from December 15, 1922, to June 15, 1925, these being the same rates 
of interest that applied to the British indebtedness to the date of its 
funding. The amount, therefore, due the United States at the date of 
funding, principal and interest, totaled §2,042,000,000, computed as 
follows: 

Obligations taken for cash 
advanced by Treasury 
Accrued and unpaid interest 


at 4% per cent per annum 
to” Dee. 18, 1988“ 251, 846, 654. 79 


Accrued interest at 3 per cent per annum from Dec. 
15, 1922, to June 18, 19252 ĩͤ„.“ 


$1, 648, 034, 050. 90 


$1, 899, 880, 705. 69 
142, 491, 052. 93 
2, 042, 371, 758. 62 


7, 489. 34 
— 172, 292. 28 
Total net indebtedness as of June 15, 1925. 2, 042, 199, 466. 84 

To be paid in cash upon execution of agreement 199, 466. 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds- 2, 042, 000, 000. 00 
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Of this total indebtedness, $1,030,000,000 was loaned before the 
armistice and $616,869,197.96 after the armistice. 

Under the settlement the Italian Government agrees to the repay- 
ment of this amount upon proportionately the same schedule of 
annual installments over 62 years as applies in the agreement with 
Great Britain, except that during the first five years the payments 
are to be five millions annually and the balance of these payments is 
spread over subsequent years. During the first five years Italy is ta 
pay five millions annually without interest. After the first 6 years 
interest is fixed at one-eighth of 1 per cent for 10 years, and then 
increases, for successive 10-year periods, to one-fourth of 1 per cent, 
one-half of 1 per cent, three-fourths of 1 per cent, 1 per cent, and, 
for the last 7 years, 2 per cent. When this agreement is fully carried 
out, for an original debt of $1,648,000,000 the United States will have 
received during the period a total of $2,407,000,000, $759,000,000 of 
the amount being interest. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon; the Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Winston; Congressman Bunrox, and Congressman 
Crisp, all members of the American World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission, appeared before the committee and explained in detail the 
negotiations between the two commissions, and the committee is of the 
opinion that, all facts and circumstances considered, the agreement as 
entered into is fair, equitable, and just to both Governments concerned 
and represents Italy's full capacity to pay. 

As in the British agreement, Italy shall have the right to pay all 
bonds issued or to be issued under the agreement, as to both principal 
and interest, in United States gold coin of the present standard of 
value; or, at the option of Italy, upon not less than 80 days’ advance 
notice to the United States, in any obligations of the United States 
issued after April 6, 1917, to be taken at par and accrued interest to 
the date of payment. 

Also, as in the British agreement, Italy, at its option, upon not less 
than 90 days’ advance notice to the United States, may postpone any 
payment on account of principal falling due after June 15, 1943, to 
any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not more than two years dis- 
tant from its due date. When two such payments haye been post- 
poned, Italy shall not have the right to postpone any other payment 
unti] the two payments in arrears have been paid in full. 

On the date the agreement was made, November 14, 1925, the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission issued a statement to the press, explain- 
ing in detail the settlement, and there is attached hereto and made a 
part of this report a copy of that statement. There is also attached a 
copy of a letter from the President of the United States to Congress, 
recommending the approval of the settlement, and a copy of the agree- 
ment entered into between the two Governments for the funding of 
this indebtedness. 


STATPMENT GIVEN TO THE PRESS BY THE WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT 
COMMISSION IN CONNECTION WITH THR SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBTHD- 
NESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 

NovemsBer 12, 1925. 


An agreement has been reached in settlement of the Italian debt sub- 
ject to the approval of Congress. It has been approved by President 
Coolidge. 

The amount to be funded as of June 15, 1925, is the original in- 
debtedness of $1,648,000,000, plus accrued interest to date, as in other 
recent settlements. The Italian Government agrees to the repayment 
of this amount of $2,042,000,000 upon proportionately the same schedule 
of annual installments over 62 years as in the agreement with Great 
Britain, except during the first five years the payments are to be five 
million annually, and the balance of these payments is spread over the 
subsequent years. 

After the first five years interest is fixed at one-eighth of 1 per cent 
for 10 years and then increases for successive 10-year periods to one- 
fourth of 1 per cent, one-half of 1 per cent, three-fourths of 1 per cent, 
and 1 per cent, and the last seven years are at 2 per cent. 

Under this arrangement the total annual payments begin at $5,000,- 
000 and reach $80,000,000 in the last year. For an original debt of 
$1,648,000,000 the United States will receive during the period of the 
agreement a total of $2,407,000,000, 

The basis of settlement has been repayment of principal in full and 
payment of interest in accordance with the capacity of Italy to pay. 

The commission has made a most exhaustive examination of Italy's 
fiscal and economic situation. Italy is poor in natural resources, 
The visible balance of trade is adverse. Food to support her rapidly 
increasing population, coal, oil, iron, and copper, have to be imported. 
Her future depends upon the development of her industry and the labor 
of her people. 

It is felt that the settlement lays as heavy a burden upon the Italian 
people as we are justified in imposing, and represents Italy's capacity 
to pay. 

A final agreement is being drafted and should be signed Saturday. 

Count Volpi said: x - 
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“The Italian delegation brought over from Italy a complete study 
of Italy's economic and fiscal situation. With the American commis- 
sion the Italian delegation has gone over its documentations with 
great thoroughness, and I believe that the American commission has 
been impressed with the justice of Italy’s case. I feel that we have 
succeeded in presenting a true picture of Italy's situation to the 
American commission in the 12 days we have been with them, but I 
know the difficulty of carrying this picture to the 110,000,000 people 
of the United States. I trust that the American public will itself 
study these matters, 

“The entire Italian delegation bas been impressed with the fairness 
of the American commission and their evident desire to do justice to 
Italy and to protect the American taxpayer. Recognition has been 
given to the present difficult situation and confidence has been shown 
in Italy's future. The settlement as finally made is larger than we 
thought in the beginning we could agree to. Italy has, however, 
always met her international obligations, She has done so in this 
case, The settlement is a long step toward the restoration of economic 
peace in Europe.” 


Approvimated total payments in millions 
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STATEMENT GIVEN TO THA PRESS OF THE REMARKS OF COUNT VOLPI AND 
SECRETARY MELLON AT THE SIGNING OF THE AGREEMENT FOR THB 
SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 

NOVEMBER 14, 1925. 

The Italian-American debt settlement agreement was signed at 11 
o'clock to-day by Count Volpi for Italy and by Secretary Mellon for 
the United States and has been approved by the President. Count 
Volpi said: 

“I do not think I can close in a more appropriate way the pro- 
ceedings of these meetings on our part than by communicating to you 
the following message which I just received from Premier Mussolini: 

I desire to express my full appreciation of the settlement reached, 
which represents a happy conciliation of interests as well as the 
acknowledgment of the justice of our case and of our real capabilities, 

“*Please convey to the members of the American commission the 
expression of my gratification, voicing the sentiments of the Italian 
people. 

“*The good will shown by the American commission in reaching 
a settlement evidences their appreciation of Italy's efforts during and 
after the war, 

„The conclusion of the agreement will help make the bonds of 
friendship between the two countries still closer. It will be a powerful 
stimulus for the development of economic intercourse and relations be- 
tween Italy and the United States, adding a favorable element to 
general stabilization.’ ” 

Mr. Mellon replied : 

“You came here to disclose to us all of the factors involved in 
Italy’s capacity to pay. We met you with an open mind and the 
two weeks full discussion of your situation has brought the two com- 
missions together upon what we believe is a settlement fair to each 
nation. By the agreement we have just signed Italy recognizes to 
her full capacity the integrity of her international obligations, we 
have eliminated in the relations of the two countries a matter dis- 
turbing if left unsettled, and we have added one more stone to the 
rebuilding of Europe's financial structure. 

“Will you express to Premier Mussolini our appreciation of the 
character of the delegation which he sent to America and of the 
will to reach an agreement with which they were inspired?” 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am submitting herewith for the consideration of the Congress a 
copy of an agreement dated November 14, 1925, executed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as chairman of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission, providing for the settlement of the Indebtedness of 
the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America. The agree- 
ment was approved by me on November 14, 1925, subject to the 
approval of Congress, pursuant to authority conferred by act approved 
February 9, 1922, ag amended by act approved February 28, 1928, and 
as further amended by act approved January 21, 1925. 

I believe that the settlement upon the terms set forth in the agree- 
ment is fair and just to both Governments and recommend its 
approval, 

Catvix CooLrpag, 

Tun Waite House, December 8, 1925, 
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AGREEMENT FOR THE FUNDING OF THE DEBT OF ITALY TO THE UNITED 
STATES 
Agreement made the 14th day of November, 1925, at the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., between the Kingdom of Italy, hereinafter called Italy, 
party of the first part, and the United States of America, herein- 
after called the United States, party of the second part 


Whereas Italy is indebted to the United States as of June 15, 1925, 
upon obligations in the aggregate principal amount of $1,647,869,197.96, 
together with interest accrued and unpaid thereon; and 

Whereas Italy desires to fund said indebtedness to the United States, 
both principal and interest, through the issue of bonds to the United 
States, and the United States is prepared to accept bonds from Italy 
upon the terms hereinafter set forth; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual 
covenants herein contained, it is agreed as foliows: 

1, Amount of indebtedness, The amount of indebtedness to be funded, 
after allowing for certain cash payments made or to be made by Italy 
is $2,042,000,000, which has been computed as follows: 

Obligations taken for cash ad- 
vanced by Treasury 
Accrued and unpaid interest at 


4% per cent per annum to 
Dec. 15, 1 


$1, 648, 034, 050.90 


251, 846, 654. 79 


Accrued interest at 3 per cent per annum from Dec. 
18. 1922, 0 dune 15; 1828 — 


88 ESN Nae 


$1, 899, 880, 705. 69 

142, 491, 052. 03 

2, 042, 371, 758. 62 
$164, 852. 94 


2222 ke ne ies Sra 7, 489. 34 
— — 172 292. 28 
Total net indebtedness as of June 15, 1925- 2, 042, 199, 466, 34 
To be paid in cash upon execution of agreement 199, 466. 34 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds- 2, 042, 000, 000. 00 


2, Payment: In order to provide for the payment of the indebted- 
ness thus to be funded, Italy will issue to the United States at par 
bonds of Italy in the aggregate principal amount of $2,042,000,000, 
dated June 15, 1925, and maturing serially on the seyeral dates and 
in the amounts fixed in the following schedule: 


5, 000, 000 


12, 300, 000 
12, 600. 009 
13. 009, 000 
13, 500, 000 


25, 400, 000 
26, 500, 000 
500. 000 
500, 000 
. 600, 009 
30, 500, 000 
81, 500, 000 


34. 500, 000 
35, 500, 000 


41, 500, 000 
000 


` 000 
67, 000, 060 


Te SS OS on S OES 
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June 15—Continued. 
1983 


000 
77. 000, 000 
79, 400, 000 


h e 5 (RD aS RET Nap Niner REP RASTA Te aime nee RATES AO 2, 042, 000, 000 


Provided, however, That Italy, at its option, upon not less than 
90 days’ advance notice to the United States, may postpone any pay- 
ment on account of principal falling due, as hereinabove provided, after 
June 15, 1930, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not more 
than two years distant from its due date, but only on condition that 
in case Italy shall at any time exercise this option as to any payment 
of principal, the payment falling due in the second succeeding year 
can not be postponed at all unless and until the payments of principal 
due two years and one year previous thereto shall actually have been 
made. All such postponed payments of principal shall bear interest 
at the rate of 4½ per cent per annum payable semiannually. 

3. Form of bond: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder to the 
United States shall be payable to the Government of the United States 
of America, or order, and shall be signed for Italy by its ambassador 
at Washington or by its other duly authorized representative. The 
bonds shall be substantially in the form set forth in the exhibit hereto 
annexed and marked Exhibit A,” and shall be issued in 62 pieces with 
maturities and in denominations as hereinabove set forth and shall bear 
no interest until June 15, 1930, and thereafter shall bear interest at 
the rate of one-eighth of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1930, to 
June 15, 1940; at the rate of one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum from 
June 15, 1940, to June 15, 1950; at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent 
per annum from June 15, 1950, to June 15, 1960; at the rate of three- 
fourths of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1960, to June 15, 1970; 
at the rate of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1970, to June 15, 
1980 ; and at the rate of 2 per cent per annum after June 15, 1980, all 
payable semiannually on June 15 and December 15 of each year. 

4. Method of payment: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder 
shall be payable, as to both principal and interest, in United States 
gold coin of the present standard of value, or, at the option of Italy, 
upon not less than 30 days’ advance notice to the United States, in any 
obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, to be taken 
at par and accrued interest to the date of payment hereunder. 

All payments, whether in cash or in obligations of the United States, 
to be made by Italy on account of the principal of or interest on any 
bonds issued or to be issued hereunder and held by the United States 
shall be made at the Treasury of the United States in Washington, or, 
at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; and if in cash, shall be made 
in funds immediately available on the date of payment; or if in obli- 
gations of the United States, shall be in form acceptable to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States under the general regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department governing transactions in United 
States obligations. 

5. Exemption from taxation: The principal and interest of all bonds 
issued or to be issued hereunder shall be paid without deduction for, 
and shall be exempt from, any and all taxes or other publie dues, 
present or future, imposed by or under authority of Italy or any 
polities! or local taxing authority within Italy, whenever, so long as 
and to the extent that beneficial ownership is in (a) the Government 
of the United States; (b) a person, firm, or association neither domi- 
elled nor ordinarily resident in Italy; or (e) a corporation not organ- 
ized under the laws of Italy. 

6. Payments before maturity: Italy, at its option, on June 15 or 
December 15 of any year, upon not less than 90 days’ advance notice 
to the United States, may make advance payments in amounts of $1,000 
or multiples thereof on account of the principal of any bonds issued 
or to be issued hereunder and held by the United States. Any such 
advance payments shall be applied to the principal of such bonds as 
may be indicated by Italy at the time of the payment. 

7. Exchange for marketable obligations; Italy will issue to the United 
States at any time, or from time to time, at the request of the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, in exchange for any or all of the 
bonds issued hereunder and heid by the United States, definitive en- 
graved bonds in form suitable for sale to the public, in such amounts 
and denominations as the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States may request, in bearer form, with provision for registration as to 
principal, and/or in fully registered form, and otherwise on the same 
terms and conditions, as to dates of Issue and maturity, rate or rates 
of interest, if any, exemption from taxation, payment in obligations of 
the United States issued after April 6, 1917, and the like, as the bonds 
surrendered on such exchange. Italy will deliver definitive engraved 
bonds to the United States in accordance herewith within six months 
of receiving notice of any such request from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and pending the delivery of the definitive 
engraved bonds will deliver, at the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, temporary bonds or interim receipts in 
form satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
within 30 days of the receipt of such request, all without expense to the 
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United States, The United States, before offering any such bonds or 
interim receipts for sale in Italy, will first offer them to Italy for pur- 
chase at par and accrued interest, if any, and Italy shall likewise have 
the option, in lieu of issuing any such bonds or interim receipts, to 
make adyance redemption, st par and accrued interest, if any, of a 
corresponding principal amount of bonds Issued hereunder and held by 
the United States. Italy agrees that the definitive engraved bonds 
called for by this paragraph shall contain all such provisions and that 
it will cause to be promulgated all such rules, regulations, and orders 
as shall be deemed necessary or desirable by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States in order to facilitate the sale of the bonds in 
the United States, in Italy, or elsewhere, and that, if requested by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, it will use its good 
offices to secure the listing of the bonds on such stock exchanges as the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States may specify. 

8. Cancellation and surrender of obligations: Upon the execution of 
this agreement the delivery to the United States of the principal 
amount of bonds of Italy to be issued hereunder, together with satis- 
factory evidence of authority for the execution of this agreement by 
the representative of Italy and for the execution of the bonds to be 
issued hereunder, the United States will cancel and surrender to Italy 
at the Treasury of the United States in Washington the obligations of 
Italy held by the United States. 

9. Notices: Any notice, request, or consent under the hand of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall be deemed and 
taken as the notice, request, or consent of the United States, and shall 
be sufficient if delivered at the Embassy of Italy at Washington or at 
the office of the Ministry of Finance at Rome; and any notice, request, 
or election from or by Italy shall be sufficient if delivered to the 
American Embassy at Rome or to the Secretary of the Treasury at 
the Treasury of the United States in Washington. The United States 
in its discretion may waive any notice required hereunder, but any 
such waiver shall be in writing and shall not extend to or affect any 
subsequent notice or impair any right of the United States to require 
notice hereunder. 

10. Compliance with legal requirements: Italy represents and agrees 
that the execution and delivery of this agreement have in all respects 
been duly authorized, and that all acts, conditions, and legal formali- 
ties which should have been completed prior to the making of this 
agreement have been completed as required by the laws of Italy and 
in conformity therewith. 

11. Counterparts: This agreement shall be executed in two counter- 
parts, each of which shall have the force and effect of an original. 

In witness whereof italy has caused this agreement to be executed 
on its behalf by Giuseppe Volpi di Misurata, its plenipotentiary at 
Washington, thereunto duly authorized, subject, however, to ratifica- 
tion in Italy, and the United States has likewlse caused this agreement 
to be executed on its behalf by the Secretary of the Treasury, as chair- 
man of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, with the approval of 
the President, subject, however, to the approval of Congress, pursuant 
to the act of Congress approved February 9, 1922, as amended by the 
act of Congress approved February 28, 1923, and as further amended 
by the act of Congress approved January 21, 1925, all on the day and 
year first above written. 

Tue KINGDOM or ITALY, 
By GIUSEPPE VOLPI DI MISURATA, 
THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, 
For the World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
By A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary o, the Treasury and Chairman of the Commission. 

Approved : 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President. 


Mrxoriry Vrews or CORDELL HULL 


I regret that I am constrained to dissent from the majority report 
of the committee. I am sure that every Member of this House 
cherishes the warmest friendship for the people of Italy and is at 
all times most anxious to cooperate in every feasible way with those 
people. It is all the more disagreeable, therefore, that one feels 
obliged to withhold approyal of the debt settlement now pending. 
If the debts due the American Government from foreign governments 
should be canceled or scaled, the American people must pay taxes 
to meet the interest and to redeem the principal to a corresponding 
extent. The money loaned foreign governments was raised from the 
people of the United States in war taxes and war loans. They did 
this at great effort and many sacrifices, 

It is important to consider the genesis of these foreign loans. 
When America entered the war, a system of allied loans bad already 
been established by England and was in full and satisfactory opera- 
tion. The United States joined in and followed this system without 
cavil. This country then and thereafter, in fact, did everything 
requested by the allied governments. The general theory of the 
allied financing was that each country would respond in taxes and 
subscriptions for domestic loans to the financial demands of its gov- 
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ernment for Its own or interallied account. France, for example, 
could more conveniently and quickly procure certain supplies from 
England, or Italy from France, with result that the government of 
the country from which the supplies were procured did the financing 
necessary for their payment. It was not possible to transfer money 
of one country to another country, or if so, at great sacrifice. The 
general result after the United States entered the war was that 
England continued to loan money for-purchases within the Empire, 
as did France and Italy for purchases within their respective coun- 
tries, and as did the United States in our own country on a great 
scale. This course made England a lender as well as a borrower on 
international accounts throughout the war. 

Since the war there have been many suggestions as to the disposition 
of these foreign debts, The decided weight of opinion has developed, 
however, that they are commercial and not political debts, and should 
be treated and honored accordingly, 
been among those stoutly insisting on the integrity of these obligations 
in thelr entirety. A considerable portion of these war obligations have 
already been funded, on slightly varying terms which met the approval 
of Congress. The bill proposing the approval by Congress of the terms 
of the Italian debt settlement is self-explanatory and is the bill to 
which this minority report alone relates. In common with most others, 
I am and have been very desirous of seeing all these debts refunded and 
cleared up on terms just and fair alike to the creditor and the debtors. 
I earnestly favor what in the light of the facts and circumstances would 
be considered a reasonable settlement of the Italian debt. I am im- 
pelled to the conclusion, however, that the proposed settlement is not 
a reasonable settlement but is more in the nature of a cancellation. 
The amount of this debt with interest under the 62-year plan of pay- 
ment would, I am told, aggregate near $5,500,000,000. The amount of 
the proposed settlement is $2,042,000,000 plus interest of $365,577,000 
to be paid during 62 years, or a total of $2,400,000,000 in round figures. 
This shows a scaling under the 62-year payment plan of near $3,000,- 
000,000, or, when compared with the terms of the British settlement, 
of near $2,500,000,000. 

A most important phase of the settlement as it is proposed is that 
far less than one-fourth of the amount agreed to in the settlement is 
to be paid in the next 32 years, or during the present generation. 
I am not treating so seriously debt arrangements pertaining to the 
peoples of the next generation. Italy, under the proposed terms, would 
not pay, at the end of 40 years after the armistice, more than, if as 
much as, the six hundred and odd million dollars borrowed from the 
United States Government after the armistice, to say nothing of the 
interest on this single postwar item. Italy has had a seven-year 
moratorium and secures virtually another five years. During the next 
five years Italy will pay our Government $25,000,000 on her debt, while 
American taxpayers will be obliged to assume and pay near $400,000,000 
on the same. During the same period our country will have sent to 
Italy from $500,000,000 to $600,000,000 in emigrant remittances and 
tourist expenditures, 

Italy some time since balanced her budget as to all internal ex- 
penditures, including prompt interest payments on all her domestic 
bonds, Italy has a population of 40,000,000 and a national wealth of 
$35,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,000. She has a favorable balance of 
intérnational trade and services, if the proceedings of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Italy during the forepart of 1925 are reliable. I 
quote from the proceedings of one of thelr meetings. Italy's imports 
in 1924 were 19,387,100,000 lire, while her exports were 14,309,600,000 
lire; her emigrant remittances were estimated at not less than 
8,000,000,000 lire, while tourist receipts left by foreigners in Italy 
were 3,000,000,000 lire for 1924. The amount received from Italian 
shipping, insurance, etc., is to be added. Italian shipbuilding moved 
up from sixth to fourth place in the world during the past three years. 
There has been a most healthy gain in her export trade during the 
same period. Most extensive plans and work in connection with the 
development of Italian water power, amounting to some few million 
of horsepower, are under way. Should Italy remain free from war, 
I see no good reason why during the next six to ten years she should 
not become extensively industrialized and able to accumulate much 
wealth. 

In these circumstances I can not escape the conclusion that the 
Italian debt as it pertains to the present generation should not have 
been so nearly forgiven. It was good policy on our part when Eng- 
land and other countries came along with offers that fairly met the 
sense of fair play in America promptly to accept the offers. When, 
however, a country, as in the case of Italy, proposes a virtual can- 
cellation so far as the first 40 years after the war are concerned, it is 
not justifiable to accept such proposal merely upon the plea that if 
not accepted Italy will be handicapped in her financial and economic 
rehabilitation. It would have been wise and perfectly justifiable 


instead to have proposed to Italy a remission of her debt down to 
50 per cent to 60 per cent of the total, coupled with a moratorium 
of six or eight years and an agreement that a commission should then 
determine the ability of Italy to pay this 50 per cent or 60 per cent 
or such portion of the same which might be suggested by thorough 
and impartial consideration of all the then existing facts and condi- 
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tlons. Our Government gets virtually nothing anyhow during this 
perlod, according to the proposed settlement. This latter proposal 
would have safeguarded our rights to this much greater extent with- 
out ‘materially handicapping the recovery of Italy in the meantime. 

England will doubtless scale her Italian debt not so low as the 
pending proposal, but somewhat in that direction, with the result that, 
having no other external indebtedness, Italy could not seriously com- 
plain at better terms to America than the present bill offers, 

Some Federal officials who have constructed the highest possible 
tariffs against Italy calculated to encourage and aid in strangling her 
international commerce are now shouting loudest in fayor of the pro- 
posed debt settlement upon the plea that we must aid Italy in pro- 
moting and expanding her industry and trade and also enable her to 
purchase more goods from us. They seem to overlook the fact that 
the very debt they propose to forgive is chiefly for goods which Italy 
has already purchased from us. And, besides, our country could, 
without any sort of injury to American lemon growers, purchase to a 
good advantage a reasonable quantity of Italian lemons, especially on 
the northeast seacoast; but, thanks to majority leaders who champion 
the proposed debt settlement, we have a 99 per cent tariff against 
Italian lemons, under the operation of which imports fell off far moro 
than half during 1924. In December, 1920, I stated in the House of 
Representatives that if the United States proposed to surround itself 
by prohibitive tariff walls and every other sort of trade restriction, 
as we have since witnessed, we might prepare to cancel most or all 
of our foreign debts and let them become a monument in the future 
to our economic stupidity. There is little doubt that these narrow, 
shortsighted, and selfish economic policies are the chief factor in our 
deplorable foreign-debt situation. We are also in the act of forgiving 
still other foreign debts and assuming them ourselves. The American 
taxpayers during coming years will want to know, and will finally 
discover, the reason why. Those individuals who desire foreign debts 
due our Government disposed of on any terms in order to facilitate 
individual foreign loans, and those who stand for extreme high-tariff 
barriers between commercial nations, have no right to suggest, much 
less criticize, those who seek in what they conceive to be a spirit of 
fair play and fair dealing to maintain the integrity and morality of 
all these debts due the American Government, and to that extent to 
protect the American taxpayers. 

CORDELL HULL, 


Views or Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, OF ILLINOIS 


I do not concur in the above report, and I hereby refer to my state- 
ment in the hearings and present that as my views on this subject. 
Huser T. RaINEx. 


Foreion DEBT FrnpiInc LEGISLATION 
STATEMENT OF HON. ANDREW W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURE 


Secretary MELLON, I bave a prepared statement, and I have copies 
here which can be distributed to each member. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will distribute them. 

Secretary MELLON, And I suppose you would like to have me read 
the statement? 

The CHAIRMAN. I think it would be well, Mr. Secretary, if you 
read the statement, and then it may be possible that the members 
of the committee would like to ask you some questions, or you may 
desire to supplement it orally in some way, and, if so, we will be glad 
to hear anything further that you may have. 

Secretary MELLON. I shall at least be prepared to answer any 
questions that may be asked. 

During the war the United States made loans to the Allies largely 
to assist them in purchase of supplies in the United States. The 
original loans bore interest at 3½ per cent, being the interest rate 
carried on the first Liberty loan issue. The rate was subsequently 
made 5 per cent. After the armistice the United States continued 
to make advances to the Allies to complete their contracts in the 
United States and to purchase food and surplus war supplies from the 
United States. Relief was also extended to a number of the smaller 
nations largely born of the war, At the conclusion of the war period | 
the Treasury held the obligations of some 20 nations, in general 
payable on demand with interest at 5 per cent per annum. 

The world was in a state of financial disorder. No nation could 

have paid its debt had we demanded it. Most could not even pay 
the interest rate of 5 per cent called for by their obligations. Only 
with time and more settled conditions did possibility of adjustment 
arise. 
Recognizing the fact that our debtors could not pay on demand, 
Congress originally authorized debt funding on not longer than a 
25-year basis and at not less than 444 per cent interest. Subse- 
quently, when it was apparent that this basis of settlement was 
beyond the capacity of most of the debtors, the American Debt 
Commission was given general authority to recommend settlements 
to Congress. It is as the expert body created by Congress that we 
have presented our recommendations in the six cases now pending. 
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Since foreign debt settlements do not seem to be clearly understood, 
I wish to mention some rather elemental facts. The obligations held 
by the Treasury generally call for payment on demand and such pay- 
ment can not be made. We must find practical terms. Now if we 
fre owed $62 and payment is made to-day, we receive the full value 
of our loan. If payment is made at the rate of $1 a year for 62 years 
without Interest, we would be conceding a part of the debt. What 
this concession amounts to can be variously estimated depending on 
the rate of discount arbitrarily taken. If we use 4% per cent, the 
present value of a $1 annuity for 62 years is a little over $21; if we 
use 3 per cent, its present value is $28. H, however, instead of $1 a 
year for 62 years without interest we should charge interest at the 
cost of money to us, we get the full value of the loan, since we could 
borrow the $62 to-day, pay interest on the borrowing, and repay the 
principal as annuities are received. From the United States stand- 
point, therefore, the question of whether a particular settlement repre- 
sents a reduction in the debt depends on whether the interest charged 
over the entire period of the agreement is less than the average cost 
to us of money during that period. The flexibility in debt settlements 
is found in the interest rate to be charged. 

The situation of each debtor nation is particular—that is, its 
capacity to pay—is not the same as the capacity of some other nation. 
It has been felt by the Debt Commission, however, that repayment of 
principal is essential in order that the debtor might feel that it had 
paid its debt in full and that we might know that we had our capital 
returned to us. The commission felt, therefore, that no funding 
should be made which did not repay the principal, and thus we have 
maintained the integrity of international obligations. Adjustment 
to the capacity of each case is made in the interest to be paid over 
the period of the agreement. 

Great Britain was the first nation to recognize the desirability 
of putting its house in order. Great Britain owed some $4,600,000,000 
of principal and interest on its demand obligations. The American 
Debt Commission recommended a settlement on the basis of principal 
Payments over a 62-year period, with interest at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum for the first 10 years and 3%4 per cent thereafter. Con- 
gress has approved the settlement. Taking into account the current 
interest rate when the settlement was made, the British agreement 
does not represent payment in full. If we figure the present value 
of the settlement at 444 per cent, we canceled 20 per cent of the debt. 
The settlement was, however, entirely based on our estimation of 
Great Britain’s capacity to pay. It is a precedent for the recognition 
of the principle of capacity to pay and is not a set formula to control 
other cases of substantially less capacity. 

It is the rule that a debtor can not prefer one creditor over another. 
The debtor must treat ali creditors alike. On the other hand, the 
creditor has the option of treating each of its debtors separately, 
It may insist on payment in full from one, give time to another, and 
cance] the Indebtedness of a third, and no one of the three debtors 
has a right to complain of the treatment accorded the other. 

There follows from the foregoing that England, which is also a 
creditor of many nations who are debtors to us, has the right to insist 
that no debtor of it pay us more in proportion than England receives. 
The debtor nation may not discriminate between its two creditors. It 
has been frequently stated in Parliament that England bas no just 
cause of complaint if the United States settles with one of its debtors 
on terms easier than those accorded England. As a matter of fact, 
England itself in dealing with its European debtors has made settle- 
ments more favorable to one than to another. I want to be clear that 
the British-American settlement is one based on capacity to pay and 
not a fixed formula to which all others, irrespective of capacity, must 
conform, and that a creditor is free to settle with its debtors as it 
may choose, 

As other nations have approached the American Debt Commission 
for a funding of their debts, it has been the position of the American 
eommission that since England represents the strongest of its debtors, 
America would not ask heavier terms than those offered by England. 
The commission would consider the British-Ameriean basis as prima 
facie a fair basis of settlement. If such a settlement was beyond 
the capacity of the particular nation, then the commission would 
recognize this capacity by way of a reduction in the interest rate, but 
in no event cancel any of the principal. As we settled with England 
on her capacity, so consistently we must consider capacity in every 
other ease. 

Generally speaking, our foreign indebtedness may be divided into 
two general classes—advances to carry on the war and advances after 
the war for relief and for the stabilization of Europe. Among the 
nations in the first class are included England, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Russia, and Serbia, although loans were made after the armistice. 
In the second class are the countries on the Baltic Sea, Finland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, and Poland; the former enemy countries 
of Austria and Hungary; and the Balkan countries of Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Greece. 

The general plan applied to the settlement of the second class has 
been the British-American basis, with easier treatments in the earlier 


years depending upon the particular circumstances of the nation | 
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involved. Hungary, Finland, and Lithuania have been settled on the 
straight British-American basis. Poland, Latvia, and Esthonia have 
been given the option to fund 75 per cent of the payments which 
would have been due for principal and interest for the first 5 years 
over the: remaining 57 years of the agreement. Czechoslovakia for 
the first 18 years pays about three-fourths of what it would have 
paid under the straight British-American basis, and the balance is 
funded over the remaining years of the 62-year period. Rumania 
Pays a graduated scale to reach the British-American basis at the end 
of the twelfth year, and the balance is funded. In every case the 
balance funded is at the Interest rates of 8 and 814 per cent. The 
variations in the earlier years of these agreements. have been oc- 
casioned by the present fiscal situation of the nation involved and 
represent a determination of the capacity of payment for these earlier 
years. In each case the American Debt Commission was of the 
opinion that over the whole period, subject to the earlier modifica- - 
tions, the British-American basis was within the capacity of the par- 
ticular nation. 

The debt-funding agreements of the nations in this second class 
have been approved by Congress in the cases of Finland, Lithuania, 
Poland, and Hungary. In the case of Latvia, Esthonia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania, the debt-funding agreements are now pending. 
In the case of Austria, Congress has voted a 20-year moratorium 
recognizing Austria's present want of capacity. Yugoslavia and Greece 
have not yet negotiated a settlement. 

Coming now to the large debtors, no agreement hag been reached 
with France, but the commission has negotiated funding agreements 
with Belgium and Italy. 

In the Belgian agreement the indebtedness of Belgium has been 
separated between prearmistice debt and postarmistice debt; that is, 
indebtedness created before or after the 1ith of November, 1918. 
The postarmistice indebtedness has been settled on the British- 
American basis, with the exception that during the first 10 years 
interest rates are scaled up on an arbitrary basis to reach 3½ per 
cent at the beginning of the eleventh year. As to the prearmistice 
indebtedness, the principal is to be repaid in substantially equal in- 
stallments over the period of 62 years. Accrued and accruing interest 
is waived. The circumstances which influenced the American Debt 
Commission in recommending this concession on the prearmistice debt 
were these: Almost all of Belgium was occupied by Germany since 
the early days of the war. Germany had taken from Belgium and 
moved into Germany most of the industrial machinery and equip- 
ment which it had found in Belgium. The value of the war damage 
done to Belgium was estimated at roughly $1,000,000,000. During 
the period of occupation, Germany had caused to be printed and cir- 
culated in Belgium paper money which the Belgian people, in the 
occupied territory, were forced to receive. At the conclusion of the 
war Belgium had to redeem this worthless currency, issuing its own 
money in exchange therefor. The loss to Belgium on this account 
was about $1,200,000,000. Belgium had received prior to the ar- 
mistice about $1,800,000,000 in advances from France, Great Britain, 
and the United States, France advancing over $600,000,000, Great 
Britain more than $500,000,000, and the United States less than 
$200,000,000, 

At the time of the negotiation of the Versailles treaty Belgium 
demanded that she be given a preferred claim on reparations to the 
extent of her war damage, that Germany be compelled to redeem in 
gold the worthless paper marks taken up by Belgium, and that the 
three principal allies forgive their prearmistice loans, and Belgium 
stated that unless such preferences were given she would withdraw 
from the peace conference. In order to prevent a break in the nego- 
tiattons, representatives of the United States, England, and France 
proposed that Belgium be given a prior charge on reparations of 
$500,000,000, that each representative recommend to his respective 
government the adoption of an arrangement under which the pre- 
armistice debt of Belgium would be assumed by Germany and 
Belgium released, and that Belgium withdraw her other demands for 
the remainder of war damage and for reimbursement for the German 
currency. Accepting this compromise, Belgium continued in the con- 
ference. Subsequently the United States, entirely within its rights, 
declined to accept Germany as a substitute for Belgium on the pre 
armistice debt. 

The argument of Belgium was that it had waived its demand for 
$2,200,000,000 of preferred reparations, relying on a promise which 
was unfulfilled, and that it was now too late to restore Belgium to 
the position it had formerly occupied. The American commission felt 
that the equities were with Belgium. We would not agree to substi- 
tute Germany as our debtor, although England and Frauce, with larger 
debts than ours, have done so. We did not think it just, however, to 
ask Belgium to repay more than the principal of the prearmistice ad- 
vances. Belgium continues solely liable to us. 

Taking the Belgium settlement as a whole, both the prearmistice 
and postarmistice, the American commission felt that the payments 
required from Belgium substantially represent its capacity to pay. 
Belgium is a small nation, densely populated, with few natural re- 
sources, and obliged to Import a large proportion of its food supply. Its 
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foreign investments have been exhausted by the war, the balance of 
trade has for a great many years been adverse, and Belgium will 
require in the near future large borrowings abroad in order to stabilize 
its currency and to reduce the inflation eaused by the paper money 
issued by Germany during the occupation. 

Another settlement now before Congress is that with Italy. To the 
original principal of the Italian debt of $1,648,000,000 was added inter- 
est at 4½ per cent per annum to December 15, 1922, the date of the 
British settlement, and at 3 per cent per annum to the date of the new 
settlement, making a total to be funded of $2,042,000,000. Repayment 
of the new principal is made on the same scale as on the British- 
American basis, with the exception that in the first five years there is 
a slight modification, To meet Italy’s capacity to pay, interest rates 
during the period of the funding agreement after the first 5 years 
have been fixed during successive 10-year periods at one-eighth of 1 
per cent, one-fourth of 1 per cent, one-half of 1 per cent, three-fourths 
of 1 per cent, 1 per cent, and 2 per cent for the last 7 years. The 
interest rates recognize the quite material difference between Italy and 
other debtor countries with whom negotiations for settlement have been 
made. Italy has no natural resources and no productive colonies. 
Its balance of trade has always been adverse; a large part of the coun- 
try is mountainons and it must import food for Its rapidly increasing 
population. Coal, iron, copper, cotton, oil, and other raw materials 
have to be imported. The standard of living and the taxable capacity 
of its people are extremely low. The assets of Italy are but the labor 
of its people and its water power. 

No better example of the equitable principle of capacity to pay 
which must apply to a debt settlement can be given than in the case 
of Italy. Italy owes the United States over $2,000,000,000. It owes 
England about 25 per cent more than this. Any payment to the 
United States must be contemporaneously met by proportionately 
greater payments to England. To pay a dollar to the United States 
in debt settlement means that Italy must pay $1.25 to England. The 
settlement of the Italian-American debt on the British-American 
basis would have meant that Italy must pay at once $71,000,000 per 
year, and a similar settlement of the British-Italian debt would 
require the payment of $89,000,000 per year, a total to be added to 
the tax burden of the Italian people of $160,000,000. The present 
total of all Italian taxes is about $850,000,000. The present total of 
all American taxes is about $7,500,000,000, Adding $160,000,000 
to the Italian taxes would be the same as adding $1,400,000,000 to 
taxation in America. This would be a terrific burden to America, 
but we might stand it because our average income is high and the 
American people would not be forced below the level of subsistence; 
that is, we would still have enough to live on. The Italian people, 
however, are now so heavily taxed in proportion to the national in- 
come that this additional tax would have forced them below the level 
at which life can be supported. Such payments to-day are impossible. 
We should have made a China of Italy. You will appreciate what 
I mean by the present close approach of the Italian to the level of 
subsistence when it is understood that the adoption in the Italian 
income tax law of the same exemptions carried in our 1924 law (not 
the increased exemptions under the proposed law) would reduce the 
Italian Government's revenue from income tax by 99 per cent. An 
insistence of a settlement of the Italian-American debt on the British- 
American basis would have been entirely futile. Italy could not have 
paid, and such an insistence would bave meant only that the United | 
States would receive nothing. | 

The comparative burdens of the war-debt settlements of England, | 
Belgium, and Italy are a fair test of the adequacy from an American 
standpoint of the Italian settlement. It must be remembered that | 
Italy owes Great Britain 25 per cent more than it owes the United | 
States, and any American settlement will probably have to be followed 
by an English settlement on substantially a proportionate basis. 
There are three principal factors in the finances of any country which 
furnish indices by which a comparison of the weight of a new fiscal 
burden can be measured. These are the total budget, representing 
what all instrumentalities of government collect from the people; 
the total foreign trade, which has a bearing on the capacity to trans- 
fer payments abroad; and the total national income, which is the 
ultimate source of a country’s capacity to pay. If we apply these 
indices to the three settlements, we obtain the following comparison: 
The British-American settlement calls for an annual average payment 
equivalent to 4.6 per cent of the total British budget expenditures, 
the Belgian settlement 8.5 per cent, and the Italian settlement to 
America alone 5.17 per cent aud to America and Great Britain 11.47 
per cent of Italy’s total budget expenditures. The British settle- 
ment calis for an annual average charge corresponding to 1.9 per 
cent of the total British foreign trade. This figure is 0.88 per cent 
with Belgium. Italy's average payment to the United States is 2.87 
per cent of its total foreign trade, and the combined payments to 
the United States and England 6.32 per cent of its total foreign trade. 
Great Britain’s average annuity represents 0.94 per cent of its 
national income; Belgium’s 0.80 per cent; Italy to the United States 
alone 0.97 per cent, and to the United States and Great Britain 2.17 
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per cent of its total national income. If we averaged the three 
indices, the comparative Italian burden of war debts would be rep- 
resented by 6.72, the British 2.4, and the Belgian by 1.75. If in- 
stead of using the average annual annuity we should compare the 
present value of the settlements with the sum of these three indices— 
the total budget, the total foreign trade, and total national income 
for a year of each of the countries—the burden of the British settle- 
ment represents 11.7 per cent of this sum, the Belgian settlement 7 
per cent, and the Italian war debts to the United States and England 
combined 19.8 per cent. 

Suppose that America had to assume a burden comparable to the 
burden of war debts upon Italy based upon the above indices, the 
present value of this burden would be over $15,000,000,000, or three- 
fourths of our present public debt, and if we were to pay this war 
debt on the same scale as in the Italian agreement, after five years 
we would be paying an annuity of over $400,000,000, after 30 years 
of over a billion dollars, and by the end of the period of considerably 
over two billions a year. Consideration must be given in these com- 
parisons to the income and standard of living in Italy, which are 
lower than in either England or Belgium and very much lower than 
in the United States, and which, therefore, would make the same 
burden relatively higher in Italy than in other countries. 

In its negotiations for the funding of the debt the American Debt 
Commission has been forced to consider these facts: No nation except 
by the pressure of public opinion and the necessities of its own credit, 
can be compelled to pay a debt to another nation. An insistence on 
a funding agreement in excess of the capacity of the nation to pay 
would justify it in refusing to make any settlement. None can do 
the impossible. If the debtor Is to be able to pay, and if the creditor 
is to receive anything, a settlement fair to both countries is essential. 
It follows that those who insist upon impossible terms are in the 
final analysis working for an entire repudiation of the debts. The 
only other alternative which they might urge is that the United States 
go to war to collect. 

Europe is our largest customer. Unless the finances of Europe can 
be restored, her currency placed on a sound basis, and her people able 
to earn and spend, this country will not be able to dispose of its sur- 
plus products of food, material, and goods. Our exports to Belgium 
last year were $114,000,000 and imports $66,000,000. Our exports 
to Italy were $185,000,000 and imports $75,000,000. Of the total 
exports to the two countries, 26 per cent were foodstuffs and 36 per 
cent were cotton. Nearly two-thirds of the exports represent the sur- 
plus products of the American farmer. 

Germany began a reestablishment of sound currency in the latter 
part of 1923. In that year it imported $149,000,000 of cotton from 
us. With the Dawes plan and a proper financial system, exports of 
cotton increased in 1924 to $223,000,000 and in the first 10 months of 
1925 to $198,000,000, or at the rate of $231,000,000 a year. Here is 
the real interest of America in the stabilization of Europe, in which 
prompt debt settlements are an integral part. 

The countries of Europe must be restored to their place in civiliza- 
tion. In this process of reconstruction certain essentials have to be 
met: First, the budgets must be balanced. This is a domestic ques- 
tion for each nation to solve. Second, payments coming due in the 
future must be ascertained. Interallied debts constitute the principal 
item in this essential, and in order that their settlement be effective 
the terms must be definite in amount and time and within the capacity 
of the debtors. We have learned the folly of imposing indefinite and 
impossible terms from the experiment with Germany before the Dawes 
plan. And, third, America, with its excess of capital seeking profit- 
able investment, must aid by making private loans to Europe for 
productive purposes. Only from these private loans during the past 
year have the countries abroad been able to pay for our wheat and 
cotton. It is these new loans which make our exports possible. The 
American commission has not recommended settlements of the debts 
to profit those who wish to loan money abroad. It is possible since 
any payment necessarily involves a strain on the debtor country, 
that the insistence on impossible terms which would justify a refusal 
of the debtor to fund, might be more acceptable to the international 
bankers. But the settlements are made in the real interests of those 
American producers who must have a foreign market able to pay. 
The American producer needs these debt settlements. The entire 
foreign debt is not worth as much to the American people in dollars 
and cents as a prosperous Europe as a customer. 

The capacity of a nation to pay over a long period of time is not 
subject to mathematical determination. It is and must be largely a 
matter of opinion, but we have been fortunate in the constitution of 
the American Debt Commission to have a representation from the 
administration, from Congress, and from private life, and from beth 
political parties. We have facilities to acquire information through 
the State Department, the Treasury, and the Department of Commerce. 
We bring a varied experience to the consideration of the debt settle- 
ments, and our recommendations are unanimous. While some may 
believe our recommendations tco lenient and others too harsh, I know 
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that it Is the honest judgment of the commission that they are just 
settlements in the real interests of our country. The President has 
approved each settlement. 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the House, 
I wish at the very outset of my remarks to congratulate the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crise] upon the splendid presen- 
tation that he has made of his side of the question. He has 
gone into it exhaustively, and I feel that congratulations are 
due him. It is with genuine regret that I find myself unable to 
agree with the majority of the members of the committee in this 
debt settlement now before the House. I know how important 
it is that these foreign debts be settled as soon as possible, 
because the speedy settlement of these debts will tend toward 
a general stability of international finance, I am not un- 
mindful of the great importance of the European markets to 
the American exporter, and with that end in view I would 
make many sacrifices in these debt settlements, but I can not 
at this time at least find myself able to agree to go as far as 
the majority of the members of the committee haye in this 
Italian settlement, 

I agree with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] that 
the settlement of these debts is no political matter, it is not 
a partisan matter. The personnel of the American debt com- 
mission commands my highest respect. Two distinguished 
Members of this body are on that commission. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burton] and the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crise] have given their time and their labor without 
stint to this work, and I know that I voice the sentiment of 
all when I say that they, together with other members of the 
American Debt Commission, have done what they believe to 
be for the best interests of our country. I have no criticism 
to direct against them, nor have I aught to say concerning 
the Government of Italy, other than to congratulate that Goy- 
ernment upon the appointment of a debt commission which has 
been able to secure such advantageous terms in the settlement 
of its foreign obligations. 

Let us briefly review the history of these debts. During the 
war and after the war the United States loaned to its allies 
sums of money aggregating about $10,000,000,000. These loans 
at first bore interest at the rate of 344 per cent, which was 
subsequently raised to 5 per cent. The United States had to 
borrow this money from the American people in order to loan 
it to our allies, When the United States borrowed this money 
from our citizens, the Government gave them as security for 
these loans Liberty bonds of various issues. The first issue 
bore 314 per cent interest, the second issue 4 per cent, and 
the third and fourth issues 4½ per cent. When the Govern- 
ment borrowed this money from the American people to lend 
to our allies we assured them that they would lose nothing 
on account of these loans, because the Government would re- 
quire the foreign nations to pay back to us the money we 
loaned them at the same rate of interest and in the same 
period of time we gave to the purchasers of our Liberty bonds. 
In other words, we told the American people that when we 
gave them a bond for $1,000 for a sum to lend to our allies 
that we would take from our allies another bond identical 
with the ones we gave to our people. 

This promise was made by the administration; it was made 
by the Congress; it was made by patriotic orators on the stump, 
on the streets, in the theaters, in the public halls, and in other 
places during the drives to sell these Liberty bonds. According 
to these terms and on these conditions the United States loaned 
nearly $10,000,000,000 to some 20 nations. After the war was 
over we found that financial conditions were in such a chaotic 
state that it was Impossible for us to comply literally with the 
assurances that we had made to the American people. Why, 
even in the United States financial conditions were in disorder. 
Many of our citizens had purchased Liberty bonds far beyond 
their capacity to own them. Small initial payments had been 
made and the banks carried the remainder generally at 8 per 
cent. Distressing sacrifices were made by many of our Ameri- 
can citizens in the purchase of those bonds in their patriotic 
ardor to help their country and to win the war. The widow 
gave her mite, the school-teacher paid her part, the dressmaker 
her portion, and eyen the children contributed of their means, 
all purchasing the Government's promise to pay in order to 
loan this money to the Allies so that we could carry on the war. 
It was well known after the war was over, it was generally 
knowft throughout the country, that many of the holders of 
these Liberty bonds would have to dispose of them as soon as 
they consistently could. They did not have the means to make 
the additional payments which were due upon those bonds, and 
consequently the small bondholders soon began to sell. Im- 
mediately the bonds began to go down and in a short time went 
down to 84. The holders of Liberty bonds worth $100 then not 
only lost the $16 by reason of the bonds going down, but the 
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interest they would have to pay on the amount still owed upon 
those bonds. A short time afterwards the bonds went back 
nearly to par. Now, my friends, I am not charging this as a 
result of a collusion among the big interests of the country to 
depress the price of these bonds so they could buy them in 
below par. 

I am not criticizing any man or set of men for such a con- 
dition. All I know is that such a condition existed, and I am 
mentioning this simply to refer to the fact that if financial con- 
ditions in the United States were in such a state of disorder 
that in the rest of the world they were infinitely in a greater 
state of disorder. Consequently at that time we could not 
expect to collect even the interest on what the foreign countries 
owed us. The first country to make a settlement with us was 
Great Britain, and I want to pay my tribute to that country 
for coming here yoluntarily as she did and making a settle- 
ment. I did not support the British settlement, and I was de- 
nounced on the floor of this House and in the press of the 
country as a Shylock demanding the full pound of flesh, I 
did not object then, nor do I object now to the extension of the 
time of payment to 62 years, though why 62 years instead of 
60 or 65, 55 or 50, should have been the exact length of time as 
set forth in all of these American debt settlements is a mys- 
tery the solution of which is doubtless known only to the mem- 
bers of the commission. We made a good settlement with 
England, but I believe we could have made a better one. We 
canceled $807,000,000 of the British debt. We surrendered 18 
per cent of that debt. Great Britain owed us $4,600,000,000. 
If Great Britain had bought $3,792,640,000 of our 4½ per cent 
bonds and held them for 62 years, that transaction would have 
settled the entire British debt. I repeat we made a good settle- 
ment with Great Britain and Great Britain made a good settle- 
ment with us. The automobile industry is perhaps the greatest 
industry in America. Automobiles are useless without rubber. 

America is the greatest rubber-using country in the world, 
and Great Britain is collecting annually from us from the ex- 
port tax on rubber a sum nearly twice as much as the amount 
she annually pays us on this debt settlement. We canceled 
$1,000,000,000, and unless something is done to change the 
conditions in the rubber situation the American people them- 
selyes will pay the remainder of the British debt. When 
the British settlement was before the House the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] not once, not twice, but three times 
emphasized that one of the compelling reasons why we should 
make a surrender of 18 per cent of the British debt was be- 
cause that settlement would be used as a criterion by which 
the debts of other nations would be settled, and it would be 
a model that would measure each and every settlement we 
would make with other debtor nations. Using the British set- 
tlement as a standard, we settled with Finland, we settled 
with Hungary, and we settled with Lithuania. The settlement 
with Poland differed slightly, only by reason of deferred pay- 
ments. The general principle of 3 per cent interest and 314 
per cent interest was maintained in each and every one of 
those settlements, and it is maintained in the four or five 
other debt settlements which are coming up in this House im- 
mediately after the disposition of the Italian debt settlement. 

The Italian offer does not even remotely resemble the British 
settlement or the settlements made with any of the other coun- 
tries in the past. It does not even approximately approach the 
settlement we are going to make with other countries within 
this week following the passage of this bill. Aside from the 
injustice to other nations which have made reasonable set- 
tlements with the United States, I think that it is unwise 
for us at this time to accept the Italian settlement, because of 
the fact that there is still pending settlements among other 
nations of debts due amounting to over $4,000,000,000. We all 
know that the very moment the Italian settlement is accepted 
the British settlement, which heretofore has been used as a 
model and standard by which to measure other settlements, 
will be discarded, and the Italian settlement will be the one 
by which all other settlements will be measured. 

Mr. Mellon is right when he says that a debtor has no right 
to prefer one creditor over another. But the creditor has the 
right to treat each of his debtors separately; that as a creditor 
nation we would have the right to insist upon full payment 
from one debtor, extend time to a second, and cancel the 
indebtedness of a third, and no one of the three debtors would 
have any right to complain about the transaction. That is 
true, and that has doubtless happened many a time in transac- 
tions between individuals. But there is a vast difference be- 
tween transactions between individuals and transactions be- 
tween nations. In transactions between individuals, if the 


individual upon whom demand for payment in full has been 
made is solvent, whether he feels aggrieved or not at more 
favorable consideration shown other individual debtors, the 
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courts of the land will compel him to make settlement. But 
there is no court. other than the arbitrament of arms to compel 
an aggrieved debtor nation to discharge its obligations. And 
that is a court to which for a mere debt, no matter how large 
it might be, we would never appeal. Again, in individual 
transactions for the most part, the details of each individual 
settlement are known only to those directly interested in such 
matters, and rare, indeed, would be the occasion where other 
debtors would have real knowledge of the transactions of other 
individuals, because it would not be their concern. In transac- 
tions between nations the press carries every detail of the 
settlement, 

Here is the United States engaged in the settlement with a 
foreign debtor nation. Every other debtor country is intently 


following every move made by the members of the American’ 


Debt Commission and the foreign debt commission. Each con- 
cession that we make is noted by them, in the hope that they, 
too, will get the same concessions in the settlement of their 
debt. So, I repeat: The very moment the Italian settlement is 
made the British settlement will no longer be the standard 
for the settlement of these debts, but the Italian settlement will 
then be the basis for each succeeding settlement. Of course, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is right when he says we have 
the right to show gross favoritism to certain debtors. No one 
can question the right, but the wisdom of such a course may, 
indeed, be questioned. 

Now, let us review a brief analysis of the Italian debt. I 
am not going to detain you very long with these facts and fig- 
ures I will present to you. 

The amount owing to us by Italy is $2,042,000,000, of which 
over $616,000,000 was borrowed from the United States after 
the war was over. We have agreed to settle with Italy by 
taking her note for 62 years for the full amount of the debt. 
Partial payments are to be made and interest rates are to run 
as follows: For the first 5 years no interest will be charged; 
for the next 10 years the rate is fixed at one-eighth of 1 per 
cent; for the next 10 years one-fourth of 1 per cent; for the 
next 10 years one-half of 1 per cent; for the next 10 years 
three-fourths of 1 per cent; for the next 10 years 1 per cent; 
and for the succeeding 7 years 2 per cent. 

The amount of the principal annual installments during the 
first five years shall be $5,000,000. The amount of the principal 
installment during the sixth year shail be $12,100,000, the sub- 
sequent annual installment increasing until in the sixty-second 
and last year it shall be $79,400,000. All of these installments 
are set out in the documents. s 

These are the terms which were offered to Italy by the Amer- 
ican Debt Commission. 

What is the interest that the American taxpayer has in this 
settlement? The direct interest that the American taxpayer 
has in this Italian debt settlement is the extent to which the 
amount of the Italian payments will relieve him from the 
amount of tax imposed to provide the interest paid on the 
bonds we issued to borrow this money to lend to Italy. To put 
it another way, the American taxpayers' forced contribution to 
the Italian Government is the difference between the 414 per 
cent interest on the bonds we issued and the amount Italy pays 
in return interest on this loan. I know of no other criterion 
by which the American taxpayers’ interest can be deter- 
mined; and according to that criterion, this debt represents 
a total value of $538,000,000. In other words, the American 
taxpayer is forced to carry 75 per cent of the burden of Italy's 
indebtedness to the United States, whereas the Italian tax- 
payer carries only 25 per cent of this burden. 

Listen! If the Italian Government should purchase $538,- 
000,000 of our 434 per cent bonds, at the end of 62 years those 
bonds would pay off the entire indebtedness. It would be 
true that Italy would pay us the principal of $2,042,000,000. 
The gentleman from Georgia, Judge Crisp, says we are lucky 
when we get the principal. Oh, yes; but do we get the prin- 
cipal? The American taxpayer pays in interest either to the 
Italian Government if they should buy $538,000,000 bonds, or 
to anyone else who holds them, the sum of $1,504,000,000 on this 
transaction. If Italy should buy $538,000,000 of American 
bonds the interest paid to Italy in 62 years by the American tax- 
payers on the bonds held by Italy would exactly cancel the 
debt. 

We haye heard much to-day about Italy’s capacity to pay. 
Of course, you gentlemen realize that those of us who have 
not had the good fortune to meet the Italian Embassy when 
it came over and to be intimately connected with men who 
have great familiarity with international affairs are handi- 
capped when it comes to our intimate knowledge of the finan- 
cial condition of Italy or any other foreign country. 

I have never been to Italy as some of the gentlemen here 
bave, and I have little or no knowledge of Italy's capacity 
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to pay her debts other than what I can learn from docu- 
ments and newspapers and official statements made to the 
committee. 

The Secretary of the Treasury tells us that even these 
small payments will tax Italy’s capacity to the very utmost, 
and they bring forth a number of documents written in Ital- 
ian to show that the Italian Government and the Italian 
people are in dire straits. If that be true, I am as sorry 
and as regretful as anyone in this House could possibly be 
that Italy is in such a condition. But I want to say this to 
you, my friends, that before the ink was dry on the accept- 
ance of the American debt commission's offer by the Italian 
commission, the Italian debt commission rushed to New York 
and was able to borrow from Morgan & Co. the sum of $100, 
000,000 and agreed to pay them, according to the testimony in 
the hearings, a rate of interest anywhere from 7 to 8 per 
cent. 

For the ensuing five years Italy's capacity to pay the 
United States on the money she borrowed from us, of which 
over $600,000,000 was borrowed after the war—her capacity 
to pay interest to us consists in not one dollar, yet during 
those five years her capacity to pay interest to Morgan & Co. 
consists in the aggregate sum of $40,000,000. [Applause.] 
Italy’s capacity to pay the United States during the first six 
years on every $100 borrowed from the United States amounts 
at the end of those six years to a total aggregate of 12½ cents 
not 12% cents on the dollar, but 12% cents on $100 for the 
entire six years. Italy's capacity to pay Morgan & Co. for 
six years on the same amount, $100, aggregates in intérest, 
$48. We get 12% cents, Morgan & Co. get $48. Italy’s ca- 
pacity to pay the United States interest on $100 for 15 years 
amounts to the sum of $1.25. Italy's capacity to pay Morgan & 
Co. during that same period of time, on exactly the same 
amount, will total in interest $120. Italy's capacity to pay 
us interest on $100 for 25 years will, at the end of that 25 
years, total an aggregate amount of $3.75, yet, during that same 
period of time, on the same amount, Italy is able to pay Mor- 
gan & Co. a total interest of $200, or twice the amount of the 
money borrowed. In 25 years, on $10,000 borrowed from the 
United States, Italy will pay us in interest on the full amount 
of $10,000, only $375; during the same time she will pay to 
Morgan & Co. interest on the same amount of $10,000, an 
aggregate amount In interest of $20,000. 

They tell us that Italy had to borrow this money from Mor- 
gan & Co. That may be true, but I want to show that Italy 
is not the destitute country she is claimed to be if she can, 
in the next 25 years, agree to pay to Morgan & Co., in interest 
alone, $200,000,000. 

Let us contrast this interest Italy pays us with what we 
have to pay on the money we borrowed to make this loan. 
For the next five years Italy's capacity to pay us is limited 
to nothing, yet the United States, during those five years, pays 
in interest, on account of the money we borrowed to lend to 
Italy, over $400,000,000, or $25,000,000 more interest than Italy 
will pay us during the entire 62 years. We' pay in five years, 
on the money loaned Italy, over $400,000,000 and receive in 
exchange from Italy no interest, and only $25,000,000 on the 
principal. 

Italy’s capacity to pay interest to the United States during 
10 years on every $100 she borrowed from us amounts only to 
12% cents, and yet during that time we will have to pay to 
the holders of the Liberty bonds we sold in order to get this 
money to lend to Italy over $24. We get back from her 12% 
cents and we pay out over $24 on every $100 we loaned her. 
I am only calculating this interest we pay at 4 per cent 
instead of 434 per cent, which we really pay. Italy's capacity 
to pay interest to the United States on every $100 borrowed 
from us for 15 years totals an amount in interest of only 
$1.25, and yet we have to pay to the holders of those Liberty 
bonds for the same amount we loaned to Italy the sum of 
over $60. Italy's capacity to pay the United States on every 
$100 for the next 25 years is only $3.75, and yet during that 
time we haye to pay on the principal we loaned to Italy a 
sum in interest equaling the amount of over $100. In 25 
years, on $10,000 borrowed from the United States, Italy will 
pay us interest during all of that 25 years for all of that 
$10,000 only $375, and yet we shall have to pay to the holders 
of the bonds, for the money we borrowed to loan to Italy on 
the $10,000, the sum of over $10,000 in interest. 

-We get from Italy in interest $375, and we pay out in inter- 
est on account of this loan over $10,000. 

During the entire 62 years the interest Italy pays to the 
United States will total about $369,000,000, or about 0.043 of 
1 per cent. 

If the United States should not be able to redeem and pay 
off the bonds we issued to loan this money to Italy during 
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the time Italy promises to pay us, which is 62 years, the 
United States will pay interest, on Liberty bonds on the $2,042,- 
000,000 we loaned to Italy—interest alone—in the amount of 
$5,064,160,000. 

If these conditions were to prevail, the United States would 
receive in interest from Italy the sum of $369,000,000, and the 
United States would have to pay in interest on account of 
Italy’s loan the sum of $5,064,160,000, or two and one-half 
times the amount of the original loan to Italy. 

The fact that during the next 30 years—and I want to say 
that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt] has empha- 
sized that in his report—Italy pays us only such an inconsider- 
able portion of this debt is, to my mind, one of the chief objec- 
tionable features. The payments for the first 20 or 25 years 
during. the present generation are ridiculously small, but after 
that these payments increase so much each year that I think 
Italy will find it absolutely impossible to comply with them, 
so that the result will be that we shall then have to be called 
together and make new settlements. 

They tell us that Italy is without natural resources. Surely 
I thought our friends had forgotten, until the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crise] made the statement, that Italy produces 
some raw silk. She is one of the great raw silk producing 
countries of the world. I want to tell the Members of the 
House another thing. The sayings deposits of the people of 
Italy are four and a half times as large as they were before the 
war. No country in all Europe, unless it be Rumania, can com- 
pare with Italy in its wonderful water-power possibilities. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars are taken annually to Italy by 
tourists, and those hundreds of millions of dollars are largely 
increasing each year, so that the tremendous amounts of money 
which are taken there annually by those who visit that beau- 
tiful and attractive land are certainly one of Italy's most ma- 
terial assets. Surely Italy is not destitute of all those things 
which go to make up a nation’s greatness, 

As I stated awhile ago, we have not the facilities for know- 
ing much about these loans. I want the Members of the House 
to know that while we held hearings and had an opportunity 
to have the witnesses confront us and to cross-examine them, 
with that exception you Members of the House have the same 
sources of information we had. All the information we had 
is comprised in the two days’ hearings which are printed and 
available to every Member. Be that as it may how about the 
reparations Italy is going to get from Germany in the way of 
damages? She received 16,000,000 American dollars from Ger- 
many last year. Members get up here and talk about lira and 
about marks. I do not know just what they mean. I am talk- 
ing about American dollars, and I got these figures from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Winston. 

Last year she got $16,000,000. This year Italy will get in 
damages from Germany $20,000,000 enough to pay her install- 
ments on the American debt for four years. Next year she will 
get between $15,000,000 and $19,000,000. The next year she 
will get in damages from Germany $32,000,000; and mark you, 
gentlemen, for 36 years thereafter she will receive in damages 
from Germany annually the sum of $47,000,000. 

During the next five years Italy pays the United States no 
interest. She will pay us five annual installments of $5,000,000 
each and they tell us that is all of her capacity to pay. and 
yet during the next six years she will receive in damages from 
Germany $164,000,000. Twenty-two years before the last pay- 
ment which Italy has promised to make us is due and payable 
she will haye received from Germany in damages, according to 
the statement of Mr. Winston, as outlined by the Dawes com- 
mission, the sum of $1,778,000,000, or nearly the total amount 
which Italy owes the United States, and yet in view of the 
pending settlements which we have with other debtor countries 
they come here and tell us we should cancel 75 or 76 per cent 
of the Italian debt because of their inability and their in- 
capacity to pay. 

My friends, I do not want to be harsh on any of our allies. 
If these gentlemen are correct in their assumption that this 
is all of Italy's capacity to pay, I ask you as sound business 
men, knowing we had a settlement looming before us of prac- 
tically $4,000,000,000 with a country which we know has the 
capacity to pay, I ask you as good business men, was this the 
time to make the settlement? 

Ah, they tell us we have got to make this settlement in 
order to sell our products in Europe; that it is more im- 
portant to us, says Mr. Mellon, to have a European market 
than to settle these debts, That being so, why did they not 
settle with France? They ask us in indignant inquiry, Can 
you expect Italy to settle like Great Britain did? Do you 
think, as Judge Crisp said, that Italy is on the same financial 
basis as Great Britain. No; I do not think that Italy is, nor 
do I think Poland is on the same basis that Great Britain is, 
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nor Lithuania, nor Hungary, nor Finland; but each and every 
one of them agreed to pay their 3 and 3% per cent interest. 
If Italy was unable to do this, why not grant a moratorium 
and not jeopardize further settlements with countries which 
may be able to make reasonable settlements? We have given 
moratoriums; we have practically canceled some debts. 
According to the statement of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton], the indebtedness of Armenia and of Russia are out 
of the picture, and I have no doubt the gentleman is emi- 
nently correct. We gave Austria a moratorium of 20 years, 
and we are giving Italy practically a moratorium of five 
years when we collect from Italy only $25,000,000 in five 
years, on which sum we have to pay the American people 
on account of lending this money to Italy over $400,000,000 
in interest. : 

We have postponed the settlement with France because we 
could not agree on the terms of the settlement. If we did that, 
we could as well have postponed this settlement until the finan- 
cial conditions in Europe and Italy became clearer. 

I am not standing here demanding the pound of flesh from 
Italy. I am not standing here demanding that the iron heel of 
tax oppression be put upon a people who are not able to pay; 
but I ask you, Was this the time, with the other debt settle- 
ments pending, debts of nations that had a capacity to pay and 
owed us twice as much, one of them, as Italy owes us—was 
this the time for us to adopt a new standard by which the 
other debts would be settled? } 

I believe that Italy is one of the great countries of the 
world, and that they do her an injustice when they tell us 
that she is so utterly destitute of those things which measure a 
nation’s material greatness. 

Italy Is a land rich in the historic memories of the past, and 
from the remotest antiquity has been one of the world powers. 

There was a time when the tread of her legions shook the 
earth, when her navies swept the seas, and when all nations 
paid her tribute and all civilization acknowledged her 
supremacy. 

It was the Gracchi who, long before the beginning of the 
Christian era, laid down their lives in defense of civil liberty. 
Romulus and Remus, Cesar and Antony, Cassius and Pompey, 
Augustus and Brutus, Cincinnatus and Cicero, Scipio and Cato, 
Titus and Justinian, Vespasian and Constantine, Livy and 
Virgil, Horace and Garibaldi are names that are but reminders 
of her former greatness. 

Out of the decline and fall of her temporal power as the 
imperial mistress of the world, “ Christianity issued to super- 
sede the Cæsars.” yi 

Nor is modern Italy lacking in power and in greatness. 
She is to-day the fourth shipbuilding country in the world. 
The savings deposits of her citizens are over four and one-half 
times as large as they were before the war. Her sons con- 
tributed materially to the Allies’ success in the titanic struggle 
with Germany, and they bought with their blood seaport towns, 
strategic passes, and territory in Africa which the peace treaty 
gave to Italy. 5 

Yet we are told by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
that these seaports and these strategic passes and the territory 
in Africa were given to Italy and received by Italy, not for 
any real material advantage but because of the sentiment that 
was involved in the matter. 

I want to repeat, my friends, I would not by my vote tax 
the resources of Italy or any other country beyond their ca- 
pacity to pay, but I believe that at this time when the financial 
skies of Europe are still cloudy and unsettled and Italy is 
unable to make a reasonable settlement we should wait one 
year or two years or five years until the financial atmosphere 
of Europe shall have been cleared and a more equitable and a 
more economic agreement can be made, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I did not have the pleasure of hearing all 
the gentleman’s speech. It has been stated here that Italy's 
wealth is about $22,000,000,000 and her debt about $4,000,- 
000,000. How does that compare with other debtor countries 
that have made settlements with the United States; is it more 
or less? 

Mr. COLLIER. I have not the actual figures at hand, and, 
of course, we can not compare the financial condition of Eng- 
land with that of Italy or any other country in Europe because 
of the immense colonies England owns and the great wealth 
of that country. You heard the gentleman from Georgia 


[Mr. Crise] when he gave the amount of the national wealth 
of the different countries. You found that the national wealth 
of Great Britain was largely in excess of that of any other 
country. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I was impressed with that part of 
the gentleman's argument where he said the Italian debt set- 
tlement will be taken as a precedent or urged as a precedent 
for the settlement of the French debt, .Secretary Mellon of our 
commission made Mr. Caillaux an offer that was rejected 
during the negotiations. Can the gentleman remember what 
the value of that settlement was calculated in the same way 
as the other figures that have been given? 

Mr. COLLIER. I haye no knowledge of that because it 
never came before the committee. 

Mr. CRISP. If the gentleman will allow, I can make a 
statement. 

Mr. COLLIER. I will be glad to permit the gentleman from 
Georgia to answer that question. - 

Mr. CRISP. I can not give exactly all the figures of the 
different propositions between the French commission and the 
American commission, although I have them in my office and 
would be glad to baye the gentleman see them; but we never 
could reach that point with the French commission because 
the French commission insisted as a condition precedent that 
in any settlement there must be what they called a safe- 
guarding clause—that if the German reparations failed the 
settlement was vacated or if there was any national emer- 
gency in France the settlement was open. The American com- 
mission would not agree to any safeguards of that kind and 
would not agree to any settlement that was not a complete 
settlement, and therefore we could not get right down to 
terms. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I would be glad to yield, but I do not want 
to take up the time of the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLLIER. I will yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. Well, I will answer any question that may 
be asked me. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Can the gentleman tell us 
briefiy whether or not the financial offer made by this Gov- 
ernment to France was more fayorable or less fayorable than 
the Italian settlement? 

Mr. CRISP. The attitude of the American commission in 
dealing with France was that France’s capacity to pay was a 
great deal larger than the capacity of Italy to pay. The Italian 
settlement is lower than any offer we made France. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. CRISP. I will yield. d 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. The gentleman talks about the capacity 
of the Italian Government to pay—in the floating of the 
$100,000,000 loan in New York I noticed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, page 1560, that the Minister of Finance, Volpi, has a 
statement which is used by those selling the bonds issued by 
the Italian Government to the American people, and that 
statement does not square very well with the statement of 
the gentleman from Georgia about Italy’s capacity to pay. 
If they are so poor and can not pay, does not the gentleman 
think that the Government should prohibit the investors from 
buying those bonds and not permit the statement of the min- 
ister to go out to help sell the bonds? 

Mr. CRISP. In the first place I do not think the Govern- 
ment is the guardian for the American investors who desire 
on their own initiative to make investments in Italian bonds. 
I think the American investor must act for himself, and if he 
can not he should have a guardian. [Applause.] That state- 
ment the gentleman refers to shows a small balance over the 
budgetary expenditure required for Italy. Italy has $7,000,- 
000,000 of indebtedness owing to the Italian people, and Italy, 
of course, must pay on her domestic indebtedness as well as 
on her foreign indebtedness. Owing to the depreciation of 
the lira, the seven billions owing by the Italian Government to 
its own citizens has been reduced between 73 and 80 per cent. 

The Italian Government must make some payment on its 
indebtedness to its own people as well as payments on its 
foreign indebtedness. Now, my friend from Mississippi has 
said a good deal about Italy paying more on account of the 
reparations she received from Germany. The bigger part of 
what Italy receives on account of reparations is not cash 
but in coal which she has to have for her industries. As I 
said in my argument, the balance of trade against Italy is 
$274,000,000. Italy must import half the food that her people 
eat; she must have some method of transferring the credit 
to pay for this food. No self-respecting nation on earth will 
take all of its means of transferring credit to pay its inter- 
national indebtedness and -let its men, women, and children 
starve for something to eat. [Applause. 


Mr. COLLIER. Now, Mr. Chairman, 1 want to say some- 


thing in reference to what the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
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Crisp] has said, and perhaps which was unfair for me not to 
mention, but it did not oceur to me. A good deal of the repa- 
rations may come in coal instead of in money, but if the King- 
dom of Italy preferred to take coal instead of taking money, 
or took the money and then had it turned into coal, what is 
the difference? Then, again, when the Kingdom of Italy buys 
the coal, is she going to give it to the industries there, or are 
the industries going to pay the Italian Government what 
amount the coal represents in dollars? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I first promised to yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. This question may seem very simple, 
coming from a novice, not a member of either the Committee 
on Ways and Means or of the Debt Funding Commission, but 
ian in assuming that we now have the obligation of 

Mr. COLLIER. For these amounts? 

Mr. CRISP. I can answer the gentleman by saying yes. 
We have obligations drawing 5 per cent interest long past due 
with no payments on it. 

Mr. COLLIER. They pay us about 1 cent a year, I think, 
on a hundred dollars, and we are paying. about forty times 
that much. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Am I correct further in assuming that if 
this refunding proposition goes through we will have nothing 
but another and different obligation from Italy? 

‘Mr. COLLIER. No; I think that is something that is hardly 
warranted. When we first took these promises to pay from the 
various foreign governments during the Wilson administration, 
the promises were, what were called by some, due bills. The 
Liberty loan acts were set out in the promises to pay, which 
were signed by the representatives of the various governments, 
and after the war, when it was found that it was impossible 
for these nations to settle according to the conditions of the 
bonds they made, Congress authorized the appointment of the 
present Debt Funding Commission to go in and make settle- 
ments with these foreign governments. 

Mr. McSWAIN. But this is the proposition: Whatever is 
promised by these settlements to be paid during all this long 
period of time must be appropriated annually by the Parlia- 
ment of Italy or the parliament of any of the other debtor 
countries, must it not? : 

Mr. COLLIER. They must do it if they want to live up to 
their obligation. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Then, suppose there be a change in the 
administration in Italy, and it is succeeded by an administra- 
tion that does not think that it is able to pay as much as 
even the present administration promises to pay, will that par- 
liament, if it is not backed up by adequate sentiment, be 
forced to pay this continuing obligation? 

Mr. COLLIER. Of course, the gentleman is just as able to 
answer that question as I am. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not know. I have not got the light. 
I am not a member of this commission. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me to answer the question? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, in reply to that question I 
desire to say that there are two parties in Italy. The leader 
of one of those parties is now in exile in France, exiled by 
the present Government. He has said, referring to the Morgan 
loan, and perhaps also to this— 


We shall not pay it back when we in Italy are free again. 


That is Prof. Gaetano Salvemini. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. Then the only way that we will get it 
would be to go to war. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It was brought ont by the gentleman on 
page 11 of the hearings on this matter that Great Britain's 
condition has turned out to be better than it was expected it 
would be. 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And a better settlement might have been 
made with Great Britain if it had been realized that she 
would be in this condition in which she is to-day. 

Mr. COLLIER. Exactly. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And it is now said that Italy is not 
in the condition to make a better settlement at this time, and 
that the probability is that she would not be. 


will the gentleman 
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Mr. COLLIER. Of course, no one`can tell what the future 
will bring forth, but the general common-sense view of the 
proposition is that the further we get away from the great 
war with its cost of blood and treasure, the better economic 
conditions will prevail. I yield now to the gentleman from 
Illinois, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I understood my colleague to say a 
moment ago that if Italy chooses to accept coal in payment 
from Germany instead of gold that that is Italy's affair, or 
something.to that effect. In order to clarify that situation, is 
it not a fact that under the Dawes reparation agreements 
Germany has a right, at her option, to pay in material, in coal, 
or any other material? 

Mr. COLLIER. That is a fact, and if Italy needs the coal 
she has got to buy it from Germany, what particle of differ- 
ence does it make whether Germany gives her a hundred dol- 
lars in cash or a hundred dollars in coal, if she has to buy 
$100 worth of coal anyway. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will tell the gentleman what difference 
it makes. Italy can not take that coal and give it to us. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Does she not need it in her 
industries? And if she does, she will have to use it anyway. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. She needs it in her industries. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the suggestion made a moment 
ago by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rainey] to the effect 
that the minority party in Italy, whose leader seems to be in 
exile in France, proposes not to pay this debt at all if they 
get into power, what are we to gain by rejecting this settle- 
ment and postponing it until that party comes in which will 
make no settlement at all? [Laughter.] 

Mr. COLLIER. My answer to that question is that I do not 
know anything about what those different parties are going 
to do in Italy. The gentleman must propound that question 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Raryey] and not to me, 
because I am not familiar with the political history of Italy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself some more 
time. [Laughter.] I yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am trying to discuss this matter from a 
purely economic standpoint as to whether or not we have made 
a good settlement. Now I yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The question has been asked what we 
save if we reject this settlement. Based upon the proposed 
settlement as a predicate the Italian Government has already 
borrowed $100,000,000 from the people of the United States, and 
they expect to use this settlement as a predicate for additional 
borrowings, And what we will save if we reject this settlement 
will be the hundreds of millions of dollars which the Italian 
Government would borrow from us before an occasion for de- 
fault will arise under this settlement. The Mussolini Govern- 
ment is a revolutionary government, and it is riding for a fall 
either from internal or from external explosion or from a for- 
eign war, and probably both. All that we will probably lose by 
rejecting the settlement are the trifling payments which we 
hope to receive before the Mussolini faction comes to the end 
of its mad career. 

Mr. COLLIER. What we may lose by-accepting this settle- 
ment now might be a mere bagatelle to what we would lose in 
the future in a debt settlement with a country which has a 
much larger capacity to pay. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I would like to ask what the total repara- 
tions are to be paid by Germany to the debtor nations annually? 

Mr. COLLIER. I have not got here the full amount of all of 
them. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I want to ask the gentleman the amount of 
reparations to be paid to those nations by Germany and by the 
side of it to give figures showing how much those nations are 
to pay us annually? 

Mr. COLLIER. I can give the figures in this settlement. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I want to know what share we are getting. 

Mr. RAINEY. If the gentleman will permit, in 1927 Ger- 
many pays in reparations $600,000,000 to all these debtor na- 
tions to whom she owes it. They get it. In 1927 all of these 
debtor nations who now owe us will pay us back $220,000,000. 

Mr. STEAGALL. So we get about one-third? 

Mr. BURTON. If the gentleman will allow, I must correct 
the statement of the gentleman from Illinois. The Dawes plan 
provides for the payment of 1,000,000,000 gold marks in the 
year ending August 81, 1925. That has all been paid. In the 
year 1926, the pending year, 1,220,000,000 gold marks. In 1927, 
1,200,000,000 gold marks. In 1928, 1,750,000,000 gold marks. In 
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1929, 2,500,000,000 gold marks. The gold value of the mark is 
23.8 cents, so that in the year which has just passed they have 
paid $238,000,000, and this year they will pay more than that. 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman give that in American 
dollars? 

Mr. BURTON. At 23.8 cents, one-fourth of a dollar, roughly 
speaking, though it is not that much, it would be in 1926, if the 
mark is worth 25 cents, $305,000,000. In 1927, $300,000.000. 
It is about 5 per cent less than those figures. 

4 Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
on? 

Mr. COLLIER. For a brief one, because already I have 
taken more time than I anticipated. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I want tọ ask for what period of years 
are the German reparations spread over? 

Mr. COLLIER. Forty years. 

Mr. STBAGALL. We now extend Italy’s debt 62 years with 
the largest payments at the end of the period? 

Mr. COLLIER, Certainly. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, I have already taken up about twice 
as much time as I expected, and I have only one brief observa- 
tion. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] in very beau- 
tiful language drew a dreadful picture of what would have 
happened had we lost the war, and that these debts would 
then have been worth absolutely nothing. Well, I do not 
think these debts or anything else much of a financial nature 
in our country would have been worth much had we lost 
the war, but the fact that we engaged in a joint undertaking 
with another country and did not lose, is certainly no reason 
why we should make a settlement so absolutely unwarranted 
as this one is. 

Mr. JONES. What would we have done if we had lost the 
Revolutionary War? : 

Mr. COLLIER. Oh, that is going back farther than I am 
going. It is too late. I want to repeat, for the second or 
third time, that I do not want to be hard on any particular 
foreign debtor. I do not want to impose hard times and undue 
hardships on Italy. She was our faithful ally in that common 
struggle that we waged so that the republican institutions of 
government might be preserved and so that liberty might not 
perish from the earth. I wish to every one of our allies good 
luck and God speed. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is the dictatorship of the Italian Govern- 
ment in accordance with the spirit of republican principles? 

Mr. COLLIER. I do not know anything about those matters 
over there. Of course, I will answer that a dictatorship in no 
government, generally speaking, conforms to republican prin- 
ciples. : 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. With respect to the ability of 
Italy to pay—I am asking the question simply for informa- 
tion, because I know practically nothing about it—what amount 
is Italy able to pay annually on her war budget? Can the gen- 
tleman tell us that? 

Mr. COLLIER. In justice to Italy, I can say, while I have 
no particular information, yet my information is that Italy 
is paying a less proportion on her war budget than the other 
countries of Europe. That is the information that I get from 
my friend on the commission, Judge Crisp. Of course, we know 
it to be correct when he has made the statement. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Is it not a fact that Italy to-day is practicaliy 
an armed camp owing to these Fascisti? 

Mr. COLLIER. I read from the press that they are having 
struggles, but just how sufficiently armed that country is I 
do not know, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
a question for information? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
Is there 


unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 
objection. 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. SCHAFER. If the financial condition of the Italian Gov- 
ernment is as stated by our colleague [Mr. Crisp], do you not 
think that our Federal Government should take prompt and 
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strong action to prevent the American people from purchasing 
the bonds of the Goyernment of Italy from these international 
bankers? 

Mr. COLLIER. Well, I think when it comes to the American 
people making business investments, they have been able to 
take care of themselves pretty well without the Government 
looking after them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. But in Mexico we find that our Federal 
Government to-day is taking drastic action to protect the rights 
of American investors. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman is probably more familiar 
with that than I am. 

Now, gentlemen, I shall not yield to anyone further. I must 
conclude, I want to say again that I wish all of our foreign 
allies good luck. I realize the great sacrifices they made in 
blood and treasure in carrying on the war. But for myself I 
owe all my allegiance to the United States, whose interests I 
have sworn to protect as best I can. Before being generous to 
others we must first be just to ourselves. When I think of the 
sacrifices made by the American people in the purchase of these 
Liberty bonds, I can not agree to a settlement with any foreign 
country at a time when the financial atmosphere of Europe 
is still clouded and unsettled and when future debt settlements 
of such importance are to be made—I can not agree to any 
settlement which not only means that a billion and a half dol- 
lars must be taken from the American taxpayers on that par- 
ticular settlement, but which settlement may be used as a 
basis for future settlements which may cost the American tax- 
payers many more billions of dollars. [Applause.] i 

Mr. GREBEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 50 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. MILLS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 50 minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I hope that there 
may be no questions asked until I have completed this state- 
ment. The question before the Congress is strictly a business 
question. You are sitting to-day as the board of directors, let 
us say, of a great corporation, called upon to decide upon the 
character of a settlement to be made with a debtor unable to 
pay in full. You can only decide that question for the best 
benefit of the people whom you represent if you use your best 
business judgment, free from prejudice of any kind. Therefore 
I hope that the House will put where they deserve to be put 
the Mussolini argument, the rubber argument, the rebuilding 
of imperial Rome argument; throw them aside. They are simply 
intended to influence your judgment, to muddy the water, and 
make it impossible for you to use the cool-headed judgment 
necessary if you are going to protect the best interests of the 
United States. This is a business question. The Congress 
of the United States should settle it as the representatives of 
a business people. 

In passing on the merits of this proposed settlement I take 
it for granted that the House can not and will not attempt 
to consider the details. We are hardly in a position to deter- 
mine, for instance, whether the rate of interest could be 
shaded one way or the other or whether our Debt Commission 
could wisely have insisted on the payment of an additional 
million or so per annum. To that extent we are compelled 
by the vastness and intricacy of the problem to have faith in 
the judgment of our commissioners. Our responsibility is to 
decide whether we mean to abide by the principle laid down 
by the administration for the settlement of these debts, that 
each country should be asked to settle in accordance with its 
capacity to pay, liberally interpreted, and having agreed to 
that principle, to determine whether the Italian capacity is 
so limited as to justify the kind of settlement which the 
commission submits to the Congress for its approval. 

In determining a government's ability to pay a large foreign 
debt incurred for nonproductive purposes there are three 
fundamental and controlling factors to be considered: 

First. The surplus production of goods, if any, above the 
actual consumption requirements of the population. 

Second. The proportion of this excess production when 
translated into money or its equivalent, which the government 
is able to collect in taxes in addition to the sum required for 
its own fiscal needs. 

Third. Its ability to transfer this surplus, consisting of its 
own currency, to the foreign debtor in the latter’s currency or 
in bills of exchange payable in that currency, a transfer 
which, generally speaking, can only be effected by means of 
gold or an excess of exported goods over imported. 

According to any one of these tests and to all three of them, 
Italy's capacity to pay its debt to the United States is very 
small, indeed. 

It is obviously impossible in the time at my disposal even 
to sketch so vast an economic problem, which includes all of 
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the important phases of the economic lfe of a great nation. I 
can but state my conclusions, and to justify them give illus- 
trations rather than proofs. 

In the matter of natural resources Italy is inferior to the 
majority of other great countries. Agricyltural production is 
inadequate to supply the needs of the population, and has to be 
largely supplemented from abroad, The lack of minerals is 
eyen more striking. The reserves of coal are less than 200,- 
000,000 tons, or lower than the production of a single year 
in the United States. Likewise there are not more than 
40,000,000 tons of iron ore, an amount less than our annual pro- 
duction. There is little or no mineral oil. Practically all of 
these basic requirements must be obtained in foreign countries, 
placing home industries at a tremendous disadvantage, in spite 
of the increased use of hydroelectric power, which requires 
much capital to develop, and Italy is short of capital as well. 

On the other hand, the population increases steadily and 
rapidly, an increase accelerated of late by restricted immi- 
gration. The index number for primary production from 
1880-1883 up to 1920-1923 increased 16 per cent, while popu- 
lation increased by 35 per cent. There were 20,000,000 Italians 
living at home in 1825. To-day there are 40,000,000. 

I am inserting here a table showing some basic economic fac- 
tors of the economic wealth of Italy and four other countries: 
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It is true that there has been a notable development of the 
textile industries, and to a lesser extent of certain branches 
of the mechanical, such as manufacture of automobiles, elec- 
trical machinery, and the chemical industry, The export of 
these products in fairly large quantities, together with the 
export of certain agricultural products such as nuts and citrus 
fruits, both before the war and to-day, has enabled, to a 
partial extent, the Italian people to purchase the food for 
their own sustenanee, and the raw material essential to the 
life of their industries. But in neither period have the goods 
sold been sufficient in value to pay for the goods purchased 
and every year has witnessed an adverse balance in trade. 

Table A 
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It is apparent that raw material, including partially manu- 
factured articles, and foodstuffs account for over 76 per cent 
of the imports, while finished products imported do not 
amount to more than 23 lire per capita, a negligible figure. 
Italy, then, was buying abroad the absolute necessities which 
her own resources ¢ould not supply, paying for them as best 
she could with manufactured articles and agricultural prod- 
ucts of a semiluxury character, 

The postwar situation is substantially the same, as shown 
by the following table, giving gold values: 


Table D 


Imports of finished product had by 1924 fallen to 14.42 per 
cent of total imports. Exports of raw material fell off, as 
compared with pre-war years, while those of finished products 
increased by almost 6 per cent. 

The most important figures to be noted are that Italy imports 
one-third of her wheat, nine-tenths of her coal and lignite, 
eight-tenths of her iron, ninety-nine one-hundredths of her 
copper, ninety-one one-hundredths of her cotton, and sixty-two 
one-Lundredths of her wool. 

All of which makes it clear beyond question that we are not 
dealing with a country with a large excess of consumption 
goods available for transfer in payment of foreign debts, if 
means of transfer can be found. The Italian people are slowly 
working out their economic salvation, in the face of adverse 
conditions, through their own industry, courage, and patient 
acceptance of sacrifice, but the margin of safety is narrow, as 
is further indicated when we study the problem in terms of 
national wealth, of income, and the standard of living. 

The pre-war total private wealth of present-day Italy was 
115,000,000,000 lire; the national income 20,000,000,000 lire. 
The postwar wealth is estimated at approximately 550,000,- 
000,000 lire ; the income at 100,000,000,000 lire. How relatively 
low these figures are is indicated by the two tables giving the 
wealth and income of Italy, France, Belgium, Great Britain, 
and the United States, in dollars and pre-war dollars: 


Index number, 
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The index numbers show us that wealth and income have 
increased in the United States by 20 and 34 per cent, respec- 
tively, while in the United Kingdom by 9 and 10 per cent. They 
have, on the other hand, decreased very considerably in Italy, 
France, and Belgium. In the case of Italy, there has been a 34 
per cent decrease in capital value and a decrease of nearly 32 
per cent in income. 

Expressed in terms of per capita wealth and income, the 
figures are even more impressive. 
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Average per capita wealth and income (in dollars) 
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The average wealth and income of an Italian, stated in 
dollars, is less than one-sixth of those of an American. That 
means that his standard of living is away below that which 
the ayerage American would insist was essential to the com- 
fort, health, happiness, dignity, and progress of the free citi- 
zen of to-day. It is no exaggeration to say that were he 
compelled to labor and live as the average Italian does, he 
would consider himself little better than an economic slave. 
Those Americans who insist on larger payments would do well 
to consider that the means to pay the American debt, con- 
tracted at the high war prices, must come from the slender 
savings of men so situated, and that their demands can only 
be met, if at all, by a further reduction of the already too low 
standard of living of an industrious and courageous nation 
of workers. [Applause.] 

Let me give a few significant facts. The food needs of the 
average man have been estimated at 3,300 calories a day. The 
daily pre-war rations of the Italian amounted to but 3,119 
calories, as compared with 3,644 for the Frenchman, 3,704 for 
the Englishman, and 4,050 for the German. The daily ration 
of the Italian in the period 1922-1924 was but 3,087 calories. 

The average per capita consumption of grains in Italy is 
298 kilos, as compared with 1,068 in the United States; of 
meat 15 kilos, as compared with 68 kilos; of potatoes 87 kilos, 
as compared with 103; of sugar 7 kilos, as compared with 45; 
of coffee 1.11 kilos, as compared with 5.48. 

The American consumer spends annually an average of 
from $50 to $55 for meat alone. The Italian’s total food bill 
does not exceed on the average $46. 

What about clothing? The average per capita consumption 
of cotton in Italy, expressed in terms of kilos, amounts to 
3.08, in the United States to 10; of wool to 1.15, in the United 
States to 2.59; of silks to 0.02, in the United States to 0.23; 
of artificial silk to 0.05, in the United States to 0.15. 

The total consumption of textiles per capita in Italy does 
not exceed $13 in value. This will hardly cover the per capita 
expenditure for silk in our country. 

Figures are dry, lifeless things. It takes, however, but 
little imagination to give life to these figures, and the dull 
gray color that most befits them. Let the average American 
workingman, whose real wages are fiye times those of the 
Italian, stop his Ford by the roadside long enough to picture 
what living according to such a standard must mean to the 
Italian and his family; and I venture to prophesy that his 
Representative will be instructed to vote for the only kind of 
settlement compatible with the American sense of business 
realities, of fair play, and generosity to the fellow who is 
down—the most liberal kind of settlement. [Applause.] 

This brings me to my second point: Granting a small sur- 
plus over and above the minimum needs of the population, how 
much of that surplus is available after the fiscal needs of the 
Italian Government have been met for payment of foreign 
governments? 

To recapitulate, out of the total national income the sub- 
sistence minimum must first be provided for, then the fiscal 
needs of the Government; finally, if there be a balance, part 
of it may become available for foreign payments. I say may 
become advisedly, for it is obvious that a very large part 
must be kept at home in the form of savings and of new 
capital, and to cover expenditures other than bare necessities. 
In this connection, it is to be noted that, taking into account 
the increased population, Italian savings have decreased by 
29 per cent from what they were prior to the war. 

We have seen that the Italian national income aggregates, 
approximately, 100,000,000,000 lire. If, as is suggested in one 
of the documents submitted, the per capita minimum required 
for the necessities of life be estimated at 1,200 lire per 
annum—little more than 8 lire a day, or approximately 12 
cents, an amount which, to me, seems ridiculously inade- 
quate—the minimum of subsistence for the whole population 
aggregates 48,000,000,000 lire. Of the remaining 52,000,000,000, 
the government finds it necessary to take 20,000,000,000, or 
88.46 per cent, in taxes, leaving 32,000,000,000 lire, 800 lire 
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per capita, or, approximately, $32 per capita per annum, or 9 
cents a day, to take care of all of the needs of the people 
over and above the 12 cents a day previously allowed; 9 
cents a day per capita out of which to provide the new capital 
for development without which economic ruin is inevitable, to 
satisfy the wants of the people above the mere existence level, 
and to pay interest and principal of the foreign debt. 

Aside from social considerations, is it possible to increase 
taxes sufficiently to obtain from this fund a substantial sum | 
for the last named purpose? Frankly, I do not believe so. 
As far as I can ascertain, the Italian Government has thor- 
oughly combed available tax resources. They are to-day im- 
posing every variety of tax, direct and indirect, at very sub- 
stantial rates, and are collecting 20 per cent of their gross 
national income, whereas the very high taxes of which we 
complain so loudly never exceeded 13 per cent of our national 
income. Higher rates would, in all probability, defeat them- 
selves by drying up the sources of revenue and of industrial 
activity, In this connection, let me quote the words of the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Winston Churchill: 


The burden of direct taxation falls with injurious effect upon the 
enterprise of the Nation. It is a delusion to suppose that the evil 
is confined to the classes who actually pay. It manifests itself in 
all sorts of ways, obscure but none the less traceable ways; it mani- 
fests itself in a contraction, and above all in a relaxation of effort 
and in the loss of saving power. Thus it descends tier by tier in 
varying degrees upon every class of the population, and it reveals 
itself, I am confident, to some extent at least, in the present 
grave and exceptional unemployment from which this country is suf- 
fering. In factories, mines, blast furnaces, and shipyards we see this 
evil of unemployment, the preoccupation of every public man in 
every party. No doubt there are many causes for it. No doubt some 
of those causes are beyond our reach. Amongst those which are 
within our reach, the existing high rate of taxation must certainly 
be counted. It is an undoubted fact that the country with the 
highes rate of unemployment is also the country where the taxes 
on income are at the highest level, and where at the highest level 
they are collected in full. Are you sure it is only a coincidence? I 
am sure it is not. Of all the remedies we are advised to apply to our 
industrial malady, some wise and some not wise, none is so simple, 
so well tried, so efficacious and so safe as the diminution of taxation 
falling upon profits and production. 


Italy is the only country that has taken 100 per cent of ex- 
cess profits; with one exception it is the only one that has im- 
posed a capital levy, and how all inclusive her income tax is 
is demonstrated by the fact that were present American ex- 
emptions granted, 99 per cent of the revenue from that source 
would disappear. 

No picture of the Italian burden of taxation would be com- 
plete without mention of the fact that, through depreciation 
of the currency, all those who loaned money to the state, that 
is, all holders of Government bonds, have sustained a loss to 
date of 72 per cent on an inyestment running into billions. - 

One alternative remains to be considered. Can govern- 
mental expenditures be reduced? Again the answer must prob- 
ably be in the negative. By the most strenuous efforts the 
Italians have just succeeded in balancing their budget; in fact, 
exclusive of exceptional war liabilities, they have actually 
reduced normal expenditures, expressed in terms of money of 
pre-war value, below the 1912-13 level, a fact that could not 
have been accomplished without the impairment of service 
and a curtailment of necessary capital expenditures. 

Finally, let us consider the third basic problem. Assuming 
what, apparently, is not true, that a substantial surplus exists 
which the Government, through taxation, might be able to 
acquire in the form of its own currency, are the necessary 
elements present to permit the Italian Government to transfer 
annually a large part of that available surplus to the United 
States Government? It can not pay us in lire, while dollars 
or their equivalent can only be acquired by means of gold or 
goods, or of Italian investments abroad. The latter are not 
of sufficient value, and, moreover, foreign money invested in 
Italy largely exceeds the amount of Italian money invested 
abroad. (In considering the capital investment item, roughly 
speaking, Italian debits run between nine and one-half to 
twelve million of paper lire, while credits aggregate from 
four to five billion lire.) The two former, generally speak- 
ing, depend on a favorable balance of trade. 

During the last years of the pre-war period Italy's inter- 
national payments, generally speaking, balanced. While the 
Import of goods exceeded the export by about one-third, the 
difference was made up almost entirely by two items, emi- 
grants’ remittances and tourists’ expenditures. The balance 
for 1913 is typical: 
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During the war and the years immediately succeeding, the 
period during which the debt in question was incurred, debits, 
| of course, exceeded credits by a colossal amount. In 1920-21, 
while improvement was shown, there was still a large debit 
balance, but from 1922-1924, inclusive, the Italian balance of 
payments may be considered as substantially balanced. I 
am inserting here the balance of payments for 1924: 
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It will be observed that for that year there was a favorable 
balance of some 600,000,000 lire, which, after capital adjust- 
ments, permitted the export, in excess of capital investments 
from abroad, of the moderate sum of 300,000,000 lire. But too 
much importance can not be attached to this, first, because the 
inverse phenomenon occurred during the six months from Jan- 
uary to June, 1925, showing that these fluctuations in the capi- 
tal account are of a temporary character, and in the long run I 
believe that it is indisputable that more foreign capital will 
haye to be invested in Italy than Italy is likely to export. In 
the second place, while German reparations are not included in 
the above figures, the 500,000,000 lire’s worth of goods received 
necessarily diminished the amount of goods that had to be im- 
ported by that sum. Looking at the above table from the 
standpoint of a long View, one is impressed by the fact that 
imports of goods still exceed exports by a very substantial sum, 
and that the two items on which Italy relies principally to off- 
set the excess—tourist expenditures and emigrants’ remit- 
tances—are of an uncertain character, outside of the control of 
the Italian people, and that the latter are diminishing and likely 
to diminish in the future because of changed conditions largely 
attributable to our own restrictive immigration act. Italy is 
to-day squaring her international payments. Except for bad 
years, she will in all probability continue to be able to do so, 
but there is nothing in the figures which I have seen which indi- 
cate that to-day or in the near future her resources are such as 
to permit her to transfer large sums to this country and to 
Great Britain over and above the foreign payments which she 
is now obliged to meet. 

While we seem to make large sacrifices in the proposed settle- 
ment, the latter, nevertheless, will constitute a heavy burden to 
Italy. Taking into consideration the national budgets, the total 
foreign trade, and the total national income, and applying these 
indices to the settlements with Great Britain, Belgium, and 
Italy, we obtain the following comparison: The British-Ameri- 
can settlement calls for an annual ayerage payment equivalent 
to 4.6 per cent of the total British budget expenditures, the 
Belgian settlement 3.5 per cent, and the Italian settlement to 
America alone 5.17 per cent, and to America and Great Britain 
11.47 per cent of Italy's total budget expenditures. The British 
settlement calls for an annual ayerage charge corresponding to 
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1.9 per cent of the total British foreign trade. This figure is 
0.88 per cent with Belgium. Italy's average payment to the 
United States is 2.87 per cent of its total foreign trade, and the 
combined payments to the United States and England 6.32 per 
cent of its total foreign trade. Great Britain's average annuity 
represents 0.94 per cent of its national income, Belgium's 0.80 
per cent, Italy to the United States alone 0.97 per cent, and to 
the United States and Great Britain 2.17 per cent of its total 
national income. If we averaged: the three indices, the com- 
parative Italian burden of war debts would be represented by 
6.72, the British 2.4, and the Belgian by 1.75. 

Suppose that America had to assume a burden comparable 
to the burden of war debts upon Italy based upon the above 
indices, the present value of this burden would be over $15,000,- 
000,000, or three-fourths of our present: public debt, and if we 
were to pay this war debt on the same scale as in the Italian 
agreement after five years we would be paying an annuity 
of over $400,000,000, after 30 years of over a billion dollars, 
and by the end of the period of considerably over two billion 
a year. 

There has been some misconception among the uninformed 
as to the $100,000,000 loan recently floated by the Italian Gov: 
ernment, and the question has been asked why, if Italy is 
unable to pay but a fraction of interest on the war loans, it 
is able to pay 8 per cent on a new Government loan. 

The situation is not fundamentally different from that of a 
private business which is in financial difficulty. Let us assume 
a business that has a large debt incurred in the past which it 
is unable to meet or to carry, which, exclusive of interest, has 
balanced outgo and income, and can with prudent management 
and with new capital show a moderate profit in the future. 
Unless the creditors are willing to waive part of their claims, 
the concern must go to the wall, and they will then get little 
or nothing. What would be done under these circumstances— 
and it is being done every day. The creditors would make the 
best possible settlement, payable over a period of years, and 
the value of the settlement would depend largely on the future 
of the company, which, in turn, would be improved by its 
ability to get new capital. Now, new capital could not be ob- 
tained unless the creditors were reasonable and the terms 
attractive. The old debt, the dead debt, then must be sacrificed 
in part, and new capital must be attracted by good and secure 
terms if any part of the old debt is to be paid. 

This is in the main the story of the Italian settlement. 
Italy's debt to the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain were incurred as a direct result of the Italian partici- 
pation in a war which, after April, 1917, was our war. It 
should be noted that the debt we are now proposing to settle 
was incurred after that date, and that the expenditures for 
which it was incurred were made to help us as well as Italy 
win the war. An external debt of $2,040,000,000 to the United 
States, and of about $2,500,000,000 to Great Britain, was in- 
curred, accompanied by the increase of the internal debt of 
approximately 75,000,000,000 lire, or $15,000,000,000 at par of 
exchange. : 

The carrying of such a debt charge is obviously beyond the 
economic power of the Italian people. In so far as the domes- 
tie debt is concerned, the problem has been in part disposed 
of by progressive debasement of the currency. Thus the debt 
of the Italian Government to the Italian people has been 
wiped out to the extent of 72 per cent. But the huge external 
debt still remains. It is that debt that is the subject of the 
settlement now before us and of the contemplated settlement 
with Great Britain. Until the Italian people know the exact 
amount of the charges which they will be called upon to meet 
to the United States and Great Britain, it is impossible for 
Italy to stabilize her currency and restore those economic 
conditions which will permit an industrial and commercial 
revival. Until it is known what Italy’s foreign creditors will 
accept in settlement—just as in the case of the private con- 
cern that I have referred to—it will be impossible to obtain 
the new capital necessary for economic revival. The Italian 
Government has balanced its budget in the course of the last 
two years. Currency inflation has ceased. International pay- 
ments have been balanced, and as a result the foreign exchange 
value of the lira has remained reasonably stable for some 
months past. The Italian Government and people have done 
all in their power to restore Italy economically, but two 
vitally important steps remain to be taken. First, that her 
liability to foreign governments be definitely settled and fixed 
at an amount within Italy’s capacity to pay. Secondly, that 
Italy obtain the necessary credits to enable her further to 
stabilize her currency and to return to a gold basis in the 
near future and to furnish the fresh capital for industrial 
expenses. This proposed settlement constitutes the first of 
these steps, the $100,000,000 loan part of the second. Both 
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are essential not only to the Italian people but to the United 
States Government if it expects to collect any part of the debt. 
If we are grasping, unreasonable, and stupid creditors, we 
will probably get nothing, and as for the loan of fresh capital 
by individual investors to Italy, it must be obvious that, far 
from lessening Italy's power to pay to the United States 
Government, it of necessity improves and strengthens her 
ability to do so. 

The analogy between the recent Italian loan in this country 
and the loan which Germany obtained in order to permit the 
inauguration of reparations is complete. In both instances . 
the Governments concerned were obliged as a first step in the 
liquidating of their foreign indebtedness to make application to 
their creditors for the liquid capital which would permit them 
to complete the reorganization of their internal finances in 
order that they might then undertake the liquidation of their 
foreign indebtedness. In both instances the liquid capital 
needed was supplied by private investors at interest rates 
8 attractive to induce these investors to risk their 
capital. 

The loan to Italy is a part of the same general reconstructive 
effort in which American bankers and investors have hereto- 
fore engaged for the rehabilitation of Europe and for helping 
to put the nations there in a position to continue as large 
buyers of American products. The first of these efforts was 
the loan made to the Republic of Austria in 1923, and in this 
case the American Congress by law subrogated its own claims 
against Austria for a period extending beyond the maturity 
of the loan itself. Another step was the stabilization loan to 
Hungary, arranged early in 1924. And a third and notable 
instance is that referred to aboye of the $200,000,000 loan to 
Germany, arranged under the Dawes plan and taken by the 
American bankers and investors in October, 1924, to the extent 
of over half the entire loan. The private loan of $100,000,000 
to Italy is on all fours with the instances just quoted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired, 

Mr. MILLS. I would like to have 10 more minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. The obtaining of the maximum amount in the 
way of debt settlement is by no means the only question before 
us. As was pointed out by Secretary Mellon, Europe is our best 
customer. Unless the finances of Europe can be restored, their 
currency placed on a sound basis, and their people able to earn 
and spend, this country will not be able to dispose of its sur- 
plus products of food, materials, and goods. Our exports to 
Belgium last year were $114,000,000. Our exports to Italy 
were $185,000,000. And of these two totals 26 per cent were 
foodstuffs and 36 per cent were cotton. Germany began to put 
her house in order in the latter part of 1923. That year it 
imported $149,000,000 of cotton from us. With the establish- 
ment of a sound currency under the Dawes plan and the re- 
establishment of a sound financial system exports of cotton 
increased in 1924 to $223,000,000, and in the first 10 months 
of 1925 to $198,000,000, or at the rate of $231,000,000 a year. 
Aside from the money due from foreign governments, the 
American people have a large and direct interest in the restora- 
tion of the prosperity and purchasing power of Europe. Noth- 
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agricultural and business interests, than for the Congress of the 
United States to refuse te recognize the larger economic aspect 
of the problem. 

This settlement, therefore, can be justified on strictly selfish 
and business grounds, but I, for one, am unwilling to let the mat- 
ter rest there. The American people are not only accustomed to 
do big things in a big way; they are accustomed to do big 
things in a big-hearted way. I can not conceive of our Nation 
in the position of an overgrasping creditor, haggling over the 
last penny of a debt. I can not conceive of our Nation insisting 
on payments so large that they could not be met without the 
sweating and degradation, social and economic, of 40,000,000 
honest and industrious human beings. Those who would have 
us do so do not and can not represent American sentiments. 
{Applause.] I want my country, and I believe that my country 
wants me, to make in its behalf a settlement which takes into 
consideration all of the economic factors, is sound from a busi- 
ness and financial standpoint, and, in addition, is the kind of 
settlement which we can justify before our own conscience and 
that of mankind. 

So far as Italy is concerned, I realize that I have painted a 
gloomy picture. I do not want to close with a note of pessi- 
mism. I personally have confidence in the future of the Italian 
Nation. What they have accomplished in the course of the last 
two years is nothing short of remarkable. While deficient in 
most natural resources, they posess two important ones—hydro- 
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electric power and an abundance of efficient man power. They 
are good merchants, and the development of the Balkan coun- 
tries should offer them in the future a fruitful market. Above 
all, the Italian people have industry, thrift, a capacity to live 
cheerfully on very small means, and that confidence in them- 
selves and the character, which, after all, are the fundamental 
qualities upon which the success of nations as well as individu- 
als is built. I have faith in the future of Italy. It is because 
of my faith that to me it is intolerable and wicked for the 
great, prosperous, and happy people of the United States to de 
anything to make impossible the fulfillment of that future. 

I do not care how hard-hearted and hard-boiled you may be 
as individuals, but when you act here in your representative 
capacity and officially record the attitude of the American 
people, think twice before you place our Nation in the attitude 
of an unyielding, grasping creditor, unmindful of the welfare 
of other peoples, hindering the economic restoration of the 
world, and injuring its own best interests in an effort to collect 
the last dollar. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, if I agreed with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mitts] in toto, I think I should suggest that the balance of the 
Italian debt be canceled and we hand them another billion dol- 
lars. I think the gentleman from New York made his case 
entirely too strong. 

I have no criticism of the Italian people. Far be it from 
me to criticize any great people. On the contrary, I rather 
congratulate them upon succeeding in having 75 per cent of 
their debt to us canceled by our debt commission and the 
President of the United States, who asks us to support this bill. 

Gentlemen, what are we asked to do? What does this settle- 
ment mean in detail? I want to tell you briefly. We loaned 
the Italian Government $1,600,000,000 of the money of the tax- 
payers of this country. This amount with accrued interest 
makes the debt now $2,042,000,000. For the first five years, 
or until 1930, no interest whatsoever is charged against the 
Italian debt or the Italian taxpayer, but $5,000,000 a year is 
paid for five years on principal. 

When you talk about capacity to pay, I deny that that is 
all the capacity which the Italian Government has to pay, 
especially for the next five years. Why do I say that, gentle- 
men? I will tell you why. The Italian Government for the 
first year, which is this year, gets $16,000,000 in German repa- 
rations, or three times as much and more than she pays to our 
Government. 

Mr. BURTON. 
man to state? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Sixteen million dollars from German repa- 
rations, as stated in this document here—the hearings. 

Mr. BURTON. Sixteen million dollars, the gentleman says? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes; there is no doubt about that, and I 
can prove it by the statement of Secretary Mellon. 

The next year $20,000,000, the next year $19,000,000; and yet 
they are paying us only $5,000,000 a year, without any interest 
whatsoever. The next year they receive $32,000,000 and the 
fifth year $47,000,000. During this period of five years they 
pay us $25,000,000, and they get from German reparations a 
total of $134,000,000. Yet they talk about incapacity to pay. 

What else? From 1930 to 1940 they pay us one-eighth of 1 
per cent interest, from 1940 to 1950 one-fourth of 1 per cent, 
from 1950 to 1960 one-half of 1 per cent, from 1960 to 1970 
three-fourths of 1 per cent interest, and from 1970 to 1980 1 
per cent interest, and for the last seven years 2 per cent inter- 
est. On the average that makes forty-two one-hundredths of 1 
per cent interest they are paying us. 

I do not want to criticize the Italian Goyernment nor the 
Italian people, but I think in justice to our own taxpayers, my 
friends, there ought to be some consideration and some friendly 
feeling toward our own taxpayers, especially in view of the 
fact you are trying to show so much consideration to foreign 
taxpayers, if you please. Forty-two one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent interest, and what does this debt settlement mean, my 
friends? It does not mean $2,042,000,000. I asked Secretary 
Mellon when he was on the witness stand what was the pres- 
ent value of this debt settlement, and he said 8538, 000,000, or, 
in other words, a cancellation, my friends, of one and a half 
billion dollars. 

During these five years I have been talking about, without 
Italy paying interest and paying only $5,000,000 a year, our 
taxpayers pay $400,000,000 on this same debt in interest or in 
taxes, if you please. 


What amount did I understand the gentle- 
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It seems to me the time has come when we should consider 
the American taxpayers a little bit; but the great burden of 
the song of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mis! is that Italy has not 
the capacity to pay and can not possibly pay any more than 
this debt settlement calls for. 

I sometimes wonder. You know when people are trying to 
borrow money they go on dress parade and they show the value 
of their assets and they borrow money in that way. When 
they are trying to get a debt canceled or scaled down they put 
on a long face and they come to our Debt Commission and put 
it over on them. [Applanse.]} 

I wonder if the Debt Commission had the same figures pre- 
sented to them by the Italian Government when the Italian 
Government was trying to get us to cancel this debt that they 
presented J. P. Morgan & Co. when they borrowed $100,000,000 
at 7 per cent with the trimmings, if you please, because those 
bonds were taken by J. P. Morgan & Co. at 94 and they draw 7 
per cent on the par value. I wonder if our commission ever 
had the figures or ever saw the figures which were presented 
to J. P. Morgan & Co. when they made this loan of $100,000,000? 

Our commission can not be heard to say they knew nothing 
about this loan or, rather, this prospective loan. They can not 
be heard to say that. Why do I say that? Because the news- 
papers were full of it every day or two and the newspapers 
were referring to the fact the Italian Government was going 
to negotiate a big loan with J. P. Morgan & Co. Therefore 
they should have known or they should have found out some- 
thing about what they were saying when they were trying to 
borrow this money, and not pay so much attention to what 
they said when they were trying to get our commission to 
cancel this debt to the extent of 75 per cent. 

This is not all. They say Italy has not the capacity to pay. 
Why do they say that, my friends? They can not say that and 
tell this House and the country it is the fact; not at all. I say 
here to-day that they took the figures absolutely of the Italian 
debt commission upon the capacity of Italy to pay. 

Italy is a great country. They boast they are the greatest 
country on the globe. I presume all countries do that. Italy 
has 40,000,000 of people and she has more water power than 
any other like area on the globe, if you please, and the people 
of America are finding out now what it means to have a great 
deal of water power. Italy is worth not $22,000,000,000, -but 
she is worth any where from $35,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,000. 
That is what the capacity of Italy is, anywhere from $35,000,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000,000 of wealth, if you please. 

They owe us $2,000,000,000. They owe Great Britain $2,450,- 
000,000, about 10 per cent of the wealth of Italy. We ourselves 
in this country owe about $20,000,000,000. The commission did 
not want to tell this, but the Italian commission gave several 
reasons why they were so handicapped in trying to pay this 
great debt to our country, and one was the high-tariff policy 
of America. They could not sell us goods on account of our 
tariff laws, and they could not pay their debt unless they 
could sell us goods. But this administration and this Debt 
Commission would rather cancel this debt up to 100 per cent 
rather than reduce the Fordney-McCumber law one-tenth of 1 
per cent. [Laughter.] 

That is the situation we find. They do not want to do some- 
‘thing that will help the Italian people and at the same time 
help the American people. What they want to do is to cancel 
this debt. I am surprised that they did not cancel all the debt, 
and they would have if they thought that they could have 
gotten away with it on the floor of the House and the Senate. 
They seem to have a great deal of sympathy for the foreign 
taxpayers but not for our taxpayers. I call attention to the 
fact that the tax-paying time is coming soon, and in every 
State of this Union the farmers are going to have to borrow 
money to pay these taxes, or their farms and livestock will 
be sold for taxes unless they have the cash with which to pay. 
They will get no 75 per cent of cancellation on their taxes. 
We hear not a word of sympathy for our poor taxpayers in 
dire distress in our great agricultural sections. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Mitts] talks about how 
many calories the Italian people eat, what kind of clothes they 
wear. I know nothing about it, and I do not think he does 
either. [Laughter.] He has got some phony figures from the 
Department of Labor, and they can fix up more phony figures 
down there than any place in this country. The Departments 
of Commerce and Labor fixed up the phony figures which the 
President used in his tariff speech to the farmers at Chicago 
recently, but he did not fool the farmers with them. What 
about Italy's capacity to pay? She does not owe more than 10 
per cent of her national wealth. She has the greatest climate, 
with the possible exception of Florida, of any place on the 
globe. [Applause.] She gets more than $100,000,000 a year in 
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tourists’ fees just because she has the scenery and because she 
has the climate. She gets more than $100,000,000 a year. 

Economists tell us that in every country in the world for 
the past 100 years trade has doubled every 25 years. When 
they get this water power operating in Italy, as they are 
bound to do, it will double in less than that time. Of course, 
they have no coal. Many States in the Union have no coal, 
and of those who have it you can not buy it now under the 
kind of administration which we have. People in this country 
are freezing to death now. They are not saying anything 
about our people haying no coal. Lots of States do not have 
anything but cotton, lots of States do not have anything but 
wheat, lots of States do not have anything but corn, but you 
do not say that they are bankrupt because they have not all 
the raw material that our country affords. 

Yes; Italy has more water power and 40,000,000 hard work- 
ing people, and if you would reduce the tariff law in America 
you would see them sending many million dollars worth of 
goods here every year, so that they could pay their debt. 

I read to-day in the National City Bank bulletin of January, 
1926, the following: 

The figures for our foreign trade in recent weeks showed a decline 
in the balance in our favor, due in part to the smaller export in food 
products and in part to the larger imports of raw material for our 
industries, It is significant that there is no great show of growth 
in the import of manufactures. 


Why certainly not, how can you import manufactures into 
America when you have a prohibitory tariff. 

Then the article says: 

Our industries are not menacted by foreign competition, 


Now, my friends, you ought to think about all these things; 
you ought to think of this proposition in all its ramifications. 
I do not want to do the Italian people any injustice, but, so 
help me God, I am not going to do the taxpayers of America 
an injustice if I know it. [Applause.] 

These are the simple facts in regard to this proposition. 
When the American Debt Commission settled with Great Brit- 
ain by canceling about one-quarter of our debt, what did the 
Debt Commission find? They found that that would increase 
the tax on the British people of about 3 Bie ae in order to 
pay the three-quarters of the debt to us. is Italian debt 
has been sealed down 75 per cent, or three times as much. 
Therefore it would increase the taxes on the people of Italy 
only 1 per cent. That is what the economists tell us and that 
is what the commission says. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. England is by far the heaviest taxed 
nation of any civilized nation on the globe, and Italy has got 
beyond that in the percentage according to the proportion of 
its income. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. When this is settled they will reduce the 
taxes over there, and Great Britain to-day is demanding of 
Italy $33,500,000 a year for the next five years. And we get a 
little measly $5,000,000 a year, without interest—forty-two one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent in all. I appeal to you that you 
should think somewhat of the taxpayers of America while you 
are making this settlement with Italy. I do not want to criti- 
cize the commission, except that I think I know just as much 
about what the commission did and why they did it as the 
commission does. We had Secretary Mellon on the stand and 
Senator Burton on the stand and Mr. Crisp and Mr, Winston 
on the stand. We have all of the facts here. They were just 
trying to settle this debt in some sort of way that they could 
get by the Congress with, in my humble judgment, and they cut 
it down 75 per cent, when there is dire distress all over Amer- 
ica, especially in the farming communities of America. One- 
third of the people of America are not any more able to pay 
their taxes than are the people of Italy to pay their taxes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. This money which was used to 
loan Italy was borrowed from the American people, was it not? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And a portion of it was bor- 
rowed from the farmers of the country? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. A great deal of it, of course. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And some of these same farm- 
ers have borrowed money from the Federal Government under 
the farm loan act which they are unable to pay. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. Has the gentleman heard any- 
thing about the American farmers paying according to their 
capacity to pay? 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. I never heard of such a thing in my life 
except as to foreign debtors. If a man borrows money on his 
farm and does not pay, they take over the farm and sell it. 
If you do not pay your taxes in America, what do they do? 
If you haye any personal property or real estate, they grab it 
and sell it on the auction block, and they do not ask any ques- 
tions about how much capacity the farmer or any other indi- 
vidual in America has to meet his obligation. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Would my friend be willing to apply the same 
remedy in the case of this debt in the event that it is not paid? 
Does the gentleman feel that any one person in America would 
be willing to take the Army and the Navy of the United States 
and try to collect this debt? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. No; I certainly would not, and I do not 
think anybody else in this country wants to send the Army 
over there, but I dare say that the people of Italy could have 
agreed to a reasonable settlement and would have come just as 
near to paying it as they will to paying this settlement, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am interested in getting the gentleman's 
views. What is the other alternative? We will not send our 
Army and Navy there, and we ought not to do it; but we have 
an obligation now that is as good as any lawyer's on God's 
earth can draw, and under it there has not been a dollar of 
interest paid in seven years. So what are we going to do? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. And there is not going to be any interest 
paid in the next five years, and we will not get any more of the 
principal paid, in my opinion, than we would have if they had 
made a reasonable settlement—reasonable to Italy and reason- 
able to the American taxpayer. In the next five years our 
taxpayers will pay $400,000,000 in taxes to pay the interest on 
the money that we loaned to Italy. She pays us $25,000,000 
and gets $134,000,000 in the same period of time from the Ger- 
man reparations, and yet gentlemen say they have no capacity 
to pay. It seems to me that they could have taken some of the 
reparations and paid it to the taxpayers of this country, to 
our Government. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Ability to pay is a variable term, depending 
on time and condition. If we settle now at a fixed condition 
and they get worse they will not pay, but if they get better 
they would not be bound except by these terms under the pres- 
ent hard conditions, Why not leaye the thing open, and then 
if they get better, being honorable, they will want to pay it all, 
and if they get worse they can not pay it anyway. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. That might be a good idea. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I wanted to get this information from my 
colleague [Mr. Mitts], but his time had expired. Does the 
gentleman know approximately the amount of payment made 
in interest and principal to international bankers for so- 
called private loans by the Italian Government subsequent to 
the time that they incurred this indebtedness to our Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. No; I bave not those figures. I know that 
before the ink was dry on this settlement they got $100,000,000 
from Morgan & Co. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman state before he 
gets through just what his proposition is, what he wants to 
do? He has been talking for some time, and I have not been 
able to ascertain what his proposition is. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Oh. I shall probably be oufvoted on this 
question, and the House will probably adopt the debt settlement 
that is offered here; but if I had my way about it, I would at 
least insist that every foreign debtor should pay along the 
lines of the British settlement. The Republican Party in the 
last campaign boasted of the settlement with Great Britain. 
You went all over the country boasting about it, and you said 
in your platform of 1924 that you were going to make all of 
the others pay in a similar way. It is beyond me how any- 
body can ever believe anything that they see in a Republican 
platform or what is said by a Republican administration. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] They cut down that debt 
25 per cent, and after making that statement all over the coun- 
try and putting it in their platform they come here and scale 
this debt down 75 per cent. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then, as I understand it, my friend 


is just going to talk as he is now, because that never would 
bring him anything. 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. That is what the gentleman says about a 
and I think I know as much about it as he does. I think I 
am just as much of a prophet as is the gentleman from Iowa, 
and I think there are a good many people in Iowa that are 
in pretty nearly as much distress about their taxes that have 
to be paid in a few days as are the Italian people about theirs. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They will pay when they market 
their corn crop. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Market their corn crop. They want to 
market their corn crop, all right; but you are not going to 
get it from Italy. They do not eat corn in Italy. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Would not the gentleman also reduce the 
exorbitant tariff on these manufactured articles, especially 
those in which high Republicans are vitally interested? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. If the gentleman will permit, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas has been asked to state the alternative. 
Does he not think if our Government is going to do a very 
liberal thing to a Government not able to pay, it would be 
quite a proper thing to give a settlement of 50-50 instead 
of 25-75? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes, sir I want the membership of the 
House on both sides of this House, because it is not a partisan 
question, to think about this thing seriously before you vote 
to cancel 75 per cent of this foreign debt. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH]. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, it seems to me there are a great many consider- 
ations which should guide us in making up our minds about 
our vote on this Italian settlement. In the limited time 
allowed me I am going to touch principally on a matter which 
has not been mentioned in this debate. In the last four years 
the people of America through bond issues floated by inter- 
national bankers have loaned foreign governments the enor- 
mous sum of nearly $3,000,000,000, the exact amounts of which 
to specific governments for 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925 to Sep- 
tember 26 will be found in tables at the end of these remarks, 
as well as the estimated amounts to January 1, 1926. The fig- 
ures prior to 1922 are not available, but I understand they 
amount to about $4,000,000,000, so that at the present time the 
American public are carrying foreign loans of upward of 
$7,000,000,000, or about $65 for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. At this time we are asked to ratify the 
Italian debt funding settlement, upon the basis of which, and 
in the belief that it would be ratified by the American Con- 
gress, J. P. Morgan & Co. loaned the Mussolini government 
$100,000,000. 

The Italian Government owes this country $2,042,000,000. It 
is proposed that this should be repaid in the following amounts 
and on the following dates: 


24, 600, 000 
25, 400, 000 
26, 500, 000 


D We ed an Es Oi Be EL I nee ent eee ele 3. 
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eect ce terete ve fates poet Teneo 79, 400, 000 


2, 042, 000, 000 

Under the proposed agreement, during the first five years 
Italy is to pay $5,000,000 annually without interest. After 
the first five years interest is fixed at one-eighth of 1 per cent 
for 10 years, and that is increased for successive 10-year 
periods to one-fourth of 1 per cent, one-half of 1 per cent, 
three-fourths of 1 per cent, 1 per cent, and for the last seven 
years 2 per cent. 

Last year Italy received from Germany, under the Dawes 
plan, $16,000,000. During this year Italy receives $20,000,000; 
in 1927, $18,000,000 to $19,000,000 ; in 1928, $32,000,000; in 1929, 
$47,000,000; and $47,000,000 each year for 35 years thereafter. 
It will be noticed that while this proposed settlement of our 
debt with Italy runs for 62 years, the amounts becoming larger 
as the years go by, Italy will be receiving nothing from Ger- 
many during the last 22 years of the payment of its debt to us, 
so that the heaviest payments to be made by Italy are pro- 
posed to be made at a time when she will be getting nothing 
from Germany. 

I would like to call your attention also to the fact that on 
the entire amount which Italy owes us with interest at 414 per 
cent we are asked to accept in the next 31 years only 7% per 
cent, and that while we are waiving under the proposed settle- 
ment about 72 per cent of the debt we are only to get about 
one-fourth of what the agreement provides for in the next 31 
years; that is, that during the present generation it is pro- 
posed that we shall be paid only about 74% per cent of the 
entire debt. 

The most that can be said at the present time for the 
Italian Government is that it is in a period of transition, and 
it can certainly be safely said that the present Government, 
autocratic in form, is not satisfactory to a majority of the 
Italian people who are democratic in mind and who believe 
in the essential principles of free and representative govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, was not this debt funding settle- 
ment now before Congress for ratification made in order to 
enable Italy to borrow American capital? In other words, 
and more specifically, was not the settlement made in order 
that the Mussolini government might put throngh the $100,- 
000,000 loan from Morgan & Co.? Now, if Morgan & Co. want 
to loan the present Italian Government $100,000,000, and keep 
the bonds issued by Italy for that loan until their maturity, 
trusting that at maturity they will be paid, that is purely a 
matter for Morgan & Co. to decide for themselves, but Morgan 
& Co. would not loan Italy under present conditions one dollar 
if it intended to keep the bonds, but these bonds are now being 
offered, and if this debt funding settlement is ratified they 
will find their way to American homes throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States. Stated in another way, 
Morgan & Co., it is estimated, gave Italy about 885,000,000 
for $100,000,000 worth of bonds. These bonds are being offered 
at 94½, and they will be sold at approximately that figure 
if this debt-funding agreement is ratified. The net result will 
be that Morgan & Oo. will make about $9,500,000 out of the 
transaction, and that ultimately these bonds will be unloaded 
on the small American investor. The bonds are admittedly not 
conservative investments. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp], a member of the Debt Funding Commission and a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee of this House, in 
advocating our ratification of this debt-funding settlement on 
the floor of the House this afternoon made the statement in 
reference to this $100,000,000 loan that those who ultimately 
become the owners of the various bonds representing the $100,- 
000,000 loan would, in his judgment, find it “A long, long way 
to ‘Tipperary before they collected on those bonds.” 

It seems to me that the general course of the majority party 
concerning the foreign situation has been about this. First, 
in 1920 they refused to go into the League of Nations, which 
would have resulted in gradual disarmament, relieved Europe 
in great measure from taxation because of armies and navies, 
this in turn helping Europe to get the money together to pay 
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what she owes us. Second, in 1921 the majority party passed 
the tariff act with duties so high as to make it impossible for 
Europe to sell to us on an economic basis, enabling her to get 
money to pay on the debts she owes us. Third, more specifi- 
cally, this party now proposes to load onto the American tax- 
payer abont $1,500,000,000 of the Italian debt, so that the 
Mussolini government in Italy may borrow from J. P. Morgan & 
Co. $100,000,000 on bonds, concededly not a conservative invest- 
ment, to be in turn unloaded on the American public, I can 
not yote for the Italian debt settlement. 
EXHIBITS 


Foreign government, provincial, and municipal securities issued in the 
United States in 1922+ 


Securities Rate | Term 


bac} 
SS SSS 88883 


Latin America: 

Argentine Nation 7 | 5 7,000 27, 000 
Buenos Aires (city) 5] $87! 1,005 . 1, 095 
. . 19,000 | 5, 000 24,000 
A RO ES FIA BS Ue Poet a Mee 8, 880 
Brazil (Central Railway) 7 30 35,000 25, 000 
Porto Alegre (city) 8 | 10 3. 500 3, 500 
Rio de Janeiro (ei ty) 3, 13, 000 
Santa Catharina (state). 3, 5, 000 
Sao Paulo (city) 4, 4, 000 
Ch 18, 18, 000 
1, 1,350 
5, 5, 000 
4, 6, 700 
16, 000 16, 000 
2,500 2,500 
250 250 
6,000 6, 000 
0 5 

Total for all countries 4 495, 758 | 131,000 | 626, 7 


ee Se — ES eee 
1 Data furnished by the Guaranty Co. of New York. To these totals must be added 
$37,235,000 of Philippine government and municipal loans, 
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Securities issued in the United States in 1922 by foreign corporations and 
American corporations whose principal business is conducted abroad * 
— . —ä—v— — —6— —ñiͤö 


Securities 


Europe: 
Anton Jurgen’s United Works 
Cie. International des Wagons-Lits 
Industrial Development 


Far East: Melbourne Electrical Supply 
O Se Ot a by aan ONS SIMS SEY rs pes My AEE 
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Securties issued in the United States in 1922 by foreign corporations 
and American corporations whose principal business is 2 
abroad—Continued 


Latin America: 
Baragua Sugar Co 


Camague A 
Eastern Cuba C 


Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel 

Sugar Estates of Oriente. 

Vertientes Sugar Co. 

Francisco Con. ra 

Havana Electric Railway, Light & 
Power Co. 

Manati 

New Niquero 

Punta A Sugar Co. 


Paulista 4,000 
N 3 57,300 | 8.621 
Total for all countries. 4 | 198,326 | 16, 251 


* Domestic corporations whose principal business is conducted abrond. 
Foreign capital flotations in the United States, 1923 


Securities 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS, PROV- 
INCES, AND MUNICIPALITIES 


i Pek matinee se chon Maye Se |100, 000, 000 | 15, 000, 000 


Chi 
Dutch East Indi 5 
City of Tel-Aviv, Palestine... 
Oriental Development Co. 
guaranteed by Japanese 
vernment) 


Canadian Government, Provinces, | | 
and municipalities... ----------- 2 seer 4 100,000, 00 
Philippine Islands 114 2.000, 000 |.) 1. 


Total, Governments, Prov- 
inces, and municipalities 


CORPORATE 


Europe: 
American Congo Co., of Bel- 

Dum Gtoe — 
International Match Co., 


Total. — . 7, 567, 000 
Latin America: 
American & Foreign Power 
Co., preferred stock 


Cuyamel t Co., Hon- 
An aa IISA REER 
rmita Co., Cuba 754; 20 


1 Based on market price, and not including refunding issues. 
not kn 


? Bankers loans. OWD. 

+ Approximate amount of Treasury notes held in this country and offered for con- 
version into 4 per cent consolidation Rear 

t Approximate amount of bonds of a issue of 60,000,000 pesos, offered at the rate 
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Forcign capital fotations in the United States, 1923—Continued Foreign capital flotations in the United States, 022 Continued 


, CORPORATE—Continued 


Latin America—Continued. 
International Telegraph & 


Telephone (Stock. ante 25, 000 |------------ Total corporations | 130,301, 759 
Violet Sugar Co., Cuba 679, 000 Total, Governments, Prov- | 
Warner Sugar Co., Cuba inces, au 1 municipalities. 502, 000 134, 000, 000 | 246, 808, 180 
o Total capital flotations . . 38, 315, 600 144. 000.000 377, 106, 830 
Foreign capital flotations publicly offered in the United States during 19241 
Foot notes at end of table} 
j | 
| Refunding 
Total nominal | $ 
Securities i nominal Term Due 
capi | capital 
| 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS, PROVINCES, AND MUNICIPALITIES | 
(Including corporate issues guaranteed by governmental agencies) 
Europe: ` 
Lower Austrian Hydro-Eleetrie Power Co. (guaranteed by Province of $3, 000, 8 85 1944. 
Lower Austria. 
e eh A Pa A E S ate acne 30, 000, 000 7 9 1949. 

Do Seas , 000, CCO ; 7 87181955. 
Czechoslovak Republic. 8.3 9614 | 1952. 
Carlsbad, Czechoslovakia z 1,500, 000 5... 8.5 9444 | 1934. 
Industrial * guaranteed 8 Lee = 1555 ‘ 

inn mun e 7, 600, C00 | A $ 
Republic 100. 000, C00 7.53 Hh 1949. 
10, 000, 000 7.6 92% 1954. 

2.200, (%% 1 

52 20, 000. 000 7.55 9314 | 1958. 
Nord Railway Co 15, 000, 00 7.5 881 | 1950. 
French National Mail Steamship Line 10, 000, 00 7.8 91 1949. 
German Government 110, 000, 000 7.7 92 1940 
Kingom of Hungary- . $00 00 | ss | 7| 14 

om ungary. £ 
ESEA 1, 500, 000 0 o 0 
Kingdon of the Netherlands 40. 000, 000 6 [30 vears 6.1 8 1954. 
City of Rotterdam 6,000,000 „ 6 | 40 vear s 6.13 98 1964. 
Kingdom of Norway 25, 000, 000 „ 6 | 20 venrs 6. 22 9744 | 1944, 
City of Christiania 2,090, 000 6.15 98 1954. 
Wan TT 2,000, 000 6 [ vears . 6.15 98 | 1949, 

h 1. 400 000 5 [years 4.875 100% | 1926. 
City of Trondhlem 2. ee 2, 500, 000 5 6.85 90 | 1944. 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes- - 3, 000, 000 . 100 Mar., 1925. 
Sw. sh ¢ ccc 5 30, 090, 000 5 | 30 years 5.5 9934 | 1954. 
Government of Switzerland... L an esse 30, 000, 000 5 [N years 5.7 9712 1946. 

850, 
a A fy OSS Ta race PPIs IIE EAEAN Sra DUNE E ERS D KNIS AAE 
Latin America: 
Government of the Argentine N E OES 40, 000, 000 6 | 33 years______. 6.25 1957. 

i HEAD a IS 2 20, 000, 000 5.5 5.5 Aug., 1924. 

Do... 10, 000, G00 5.25 5 June, 1925, 

Do. 5, 000, 000 4 Js months 4 1 

30, 000, 000 6 I 4 years... 6.35 1 

G 20, 000, 000 6 3.875 Feb., 1925. 
City of Buenos Aires 8, 490, 000 6.5 | 3134 years... 6.75 1 
Province of Buenos Aires 2, 000, 000 5.5 6 months S een tee ee Apr., 1925. 
Republic of Bolivia 2, 000, 000 0 eae Dona EAI mk! Up Li pars et 1947, 

. 3, 000, 000 8 8.7 1947. 

City of Bogota (Colombia) 6, 000, G00 8 82 1945, 
reams he of Medellin (Colombia). 3, 000, 000 8 8. 19 1948. 
Dominican blic__ 2, 500, 000 |- 5.5 5. 5 Sept., 1928. 

Government of M tt) Se een! ae PIGS Neate TT—T—T—TCTCTC—T—T—TTCT—TFT—T—T—T—T— PANE 
Republic of Peru.. 7, 000, 000 8 1944. 

Nominal new el Da E EN EE ees 

Canada and Newfoundland: 

Denne. anr dca ne . 8 4 1 Fear 4 1925. 
Canadian National Railways. 20, 000, 000 4 3 years 44 July, 1927. 
SSS eae ee ips 9, 375, 000 4.5 1 to 14 years... S 1925-1 

8 26, 000, 000 45 | 20 years... 4.75 1954. 
Province of Alberta 2, 600, 000 5 15 Fears 54 1939. 

City “ Calgary, Alberta. 697, 000 5.5 | 30 years 8 1954. 
Ce eye ee 1, 050, 000 5,5 | 20 years 5. 95 1944. 
Provines of British Columbia 2, 000, 000 5 25 years. 6.23 1949. 
3, 000, 000 4.5 | 3 fears 4.6 1927. 

3, 000, 000 5 25 years 5.05 1949. 

Do. 2, 000, 000 5 15 years 5 1939. 

City of Prince Ru rt, British Columbia... 155, 000 6 2 to 5 7 6 1926-1929, 
City of Sets ritish Columbia 250, 000 5.5 | 6 years 6.7 1929. 
City of Victoria. 665, 000 C 
Province of Manitoba --- 2, 600, 000 5 | 20 vears 5.12 987 1944. 
Greater Winnipeg water district. 2, 060, 000 | pete ES Pelee ee 5.35 98 1929, 
Po a Ee 1, 040, 000 § | 20 years...-_..) 5.1 1944. 

City of Winnipeg #2, 000, 000 5 20 Fears 4.83 100% | 1044. 
wht ig of New Brunswick. 800, 000 5 5.12 90 1934. 

Se ere tee es eer 1, 161, 000 5 9 4. 85 101 1934. 

Fs of Nova Scotia 1, 500, 000 5 10 Fears 4.35 101 1934. 

gS EE REE (eS n 2, 000, 000 4.5 K 4.2 100, % 1926. 

Province of Ontario. 75, 000, (CO 4.5 | 20 years 4.75 905 |a 1944. 

mee SRNR Uh reece LE ESS Se ET ans ee DNA 3, 000, 000 5 22 ThP—- A | 4 
5,000, 000 8.5 lo months 8.99 9977] Sept., 1928. 
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Asia: 


Latin Ameri 


Canada: 


Asia: 
Great Consolidated ecg Power Co. (Ltd.) Japan Soe 


ding in 
obligations is not taken into consideration. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS, PROVINCES, AND MUNICIPALITIES—continued 
Canada and Newfoundland—Continued. 


Refunding. 111, 780,000 |-- 


Solvay & Co, (Bi PEE [Sl SR A re Sa eas 


Foreign capital flotations publicly offered in the United States during 192;—Continued 


Securities Tote nominal | “nominal | Interest | Term Yield | Price Due 


o 


City of Ottawa 
Do 


City of Toronto (harbor commissioners, 
Ford City, Ontario. 


(Ea A ies. oe POI ES AAA TTT 
Montreal Metropolitan Commission.. 
City of Westmount 
Government of Newfoundland 


„ or es ae ob AAAA 210, 547, 884 


* 


5 | 20 ears 5. 5 


Japanese Government E AEE E AAT 
Industrial Bank of Japan- 
eee A A a A a EAE O 


elgium 
International Powar & Securities Go. (Union d'Eleotriclie of Paris)... 


, Add nnn e ea asaan 
ee 


Nominal new capital oe Le PF SS SE 


Ses 


Andes Conde Co. 8 amount paid up 
Antilla Sopar ond 
Cespedes Sugar Co. O 
Cuban Dominican Sugar Co 
Sugar Estates of Oriente (Inc.) 
Ferrer Sugar Co. of Cuba 
Cuban Northern Railways.. 


Do. 
ides he oy Railways of Central America—Guatemala. 


— 


S = 
SSS Nane 
g 
x 


nh 
BE | re 


Nominal new. capital —— 


g 


Montreal Tramways & Power (Ltd.) 
Asbestos Mines (Ltd,) 


9 2 2 
8872 
Evie 
Frese 
E 
g 2 
2 fy 
ii PE 
iii 2 
1 
iii E 
SSR rere 


2 

2 

> 
SEDS 


Cc 
King Edward Hotel 12 2 


Nominal new capital. — ß Ch te RP 


| 1944, 
Manila Electric Railway Co | 1042, 
Total nominal. S eek ee ages ena an ene oars asl 


ST ORGS COSDORRUDL Gy A E A E en deh san eens a ees 
Refunding. 


Nominal new capital___..........-........ . 


1 This list is sup itary to one FC of Jan. 26, 1925. Some errors have been corrected and some additions have been 
t Refun rile tabs npn: mes rege er ach a the loan will be used for repayment of issues maturing in the United States. "es e 


3 This loan was used in part to refund a credit by a number of American banks. It is considered as new oe because the original credit has been omitted from this list. 
‘Terms unknown. Represents the portion of the Hungarian international loan mie = ts Saag allotted for sale in H Hungary, but was later offered in this country. 
A $50,000,000 Mexican Government loan was offered by a Texas banker Oct ae Government has officiall y announced that the loan contract with 


this banker has been cancel C0 


e oad ia enea It is added to the total in order to partly offset old domestic issues that were sold in the United States in 1924 (such as two city of Toronto 


ep esents estimated amount of $20,000,000 issue sold in the Unitor States. 
‘ Estimated by the Ja Financial SNEON E ork 
4 Represents portion of $150,000,000 loan sold in the United States; remainder, or $25,000,000, was disposed of in the Netherlands. 


1 shares of capital stock at $3.25, 
“u sock at 810 yield HD 


Maturity 


1945 


1955 


Issuing bankers 


g B. Richard & Co.; John Nickerson & Co, 
„Livermore é Co. Blyth, Witter & Co; 
+E Dillon & Co. 


Baker 5 p 
Co.; Morgan, Livermore & Co.; $ 
Fake Kellogg & Go.; A. M. Lamport & Co. 


J. P. Morgan & Co.; Guaranty Co.; National City 
Co.; Bankers Trust Co.; Dillon, Read & Co.; 
Harris, Forbes & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co.; ete. 


Guaranty Co. of N. V.; Dillon, Read & Co.; Union 
Trust Co. of Pitts burgh. 
Blair & Co.; Brown Bros. & Co.; White, Weld & Co. 


Guaranty Co.; National City to.; Brown Bros. & 
Co.; son & Co.; New York Trust Co.: 
Continental Commercial Trust & Savings Co. 
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Foreign loans publicly offered in the United States from January 1, 1925, to September 26, 1925 
[Footnotes at the end of table] 
Total nom- | Refunding 
tion nominal Term | Yield Price 
Descrip inal capital | "Oat 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS, PROVINCES 
AND MUNICIPALITIES (INCLUDING COR- 
PORATE ISSURS GUARANTEED BY 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES) 
E 
. Per ci. 
Saen oo... 8.-<seene 8.17 98 
Province of Upper Austria_ 8.75 9234 
T H Electric Power 3. 000, 000 7. 80 960 
te 3 by the State 
of Tyrol and the city of 
Innsbruck). 
elgium, Kingdom of Belgium 50, 000, 000 |... ...-...-- 7. 15 98 
Denmark 
» Kingdom of Denmark 1 26, 500, 000 |$25, 000, 000 549 00 
9 Bank of the 3 5, 000, 000 6, 05 99 
Finland, Kombilo of A Finland 10, 000, 00 7. 50 94 
France, Est. Railway Co. of France.] 20, 000, 000 


Germany 
Saxon Public Works (Inc.) 15, 000, 000 
(guaranteed by the State of 
Saxony) 
City of 15 . 
City of Cologne 


City of Munch 


State of Bremen 
Hu 5.1 5 consolidated 
W a pal loan 


+ 7, 500, 000 
10, 000, 000 


Kiagdom of Norway. 30, 000, 000 | £8, 000, 000 


955 of 8 
2 5 Basin Consolidated Coun- 


aria, es of the Serbs, 
roats, and Slovenes. 
Total nominal 3 gov- 


* 


ernments, ete. 
Total refunding 
Total nominal new capital 
Latin America: 
tina 
Government of the Argentine 4% 
Nation. 
Bets pase a a 6. 25 
„ 6. 25 
8 of Cordova. 77 
Province of Santa Fe 7.40 
Province of Buenos Aires 54 
Brazil, State of Sao Paulo. 8. 10 
88 at or Barrandullla. 500, 0000 8 10 | 8.15 
Chile, M í 20 of Chile 20, 000, 00 64 32 | 6.70 
Kuen he Chilean Gov- 
Costa Rica, . 10 1, 459, 950 25. 5 33 8.15 
customs lien. 


Canada: 
Dominion of Canada 70, 000, 000 |$70, 000, 000 4 N 
* 

Canadian National — 5 (guar- | 1 18,000,000 | 11, 000, 000 4L 6 4.52 
anteed by the Dominion 

Canadian Northern Railways (guar- | u 17,000,000 | ........... 4% 10 | 4.8 
anteed by the Dominion). | 

N ol Alberta 3. 740, 000 5 25 5 

3 2, 250, 000 4 20 4.80 
. — Alber 500, 000 5% 840 | 5.40 
Calgary, Alberta.. 300, 000 541 19-25 | 5.30 


LXVII——122 


96 1942 
100 ar. 1, 1926 


9034 


1950 


1985 
1957 


1958 


Dillon, Read & Co.; White, Weld & Co.: Cassatt & 
Co.; Union Trust Co. of Cleveland; Marshall 
Field, Glore, Ward & Co. 


National City Co. 


Sperme: Co.; Blair & Co, (Inc.); Equitable Trust Co. 

& Co, (Inc.); Blyth, W Pres & Co. (Ine); 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. ); A. G. Becker & Co. 
Fift h- oe National Bank, Cincinnati; Stitel, Ni- 
colsus & Co. (Inc.). 

Harris, Forbes & Co.; Harris, Forbes & Oo. (Ltd.). 
Montreal; Harris Trust & Savings Bank, wr gir 

Guaranty Co, of New York; Dillon, Read & Co 

Speyer & Co, 


Bankers Trust Co.; Blair & Co.; Blyth, Witter & Co.; 
97 Trust Co.; Brown Bros. & Co.; White, 


Kuhn, Loeb & 
L. F. Rochen 4 Co. 
Dillon, Read & Co. 


Ames, Emerich & Co.; Strupp & C 

Ames, Emerich & Co.; Central Trust Oo, of Illinois: 
Federal ties Corportion; Strupp & Co. 

Blair & Co. 


ed Stuart & Co.; Equitable Trust Co.; Brown 
Bros. & Co.; White, Weld & Co., ete. 
J. 3 & Co.; National City Co. 


Harris, Forbes & Co.; First National Corporation; 
Kissell, Kinnicutt & Co 
Dillon, Read & Co. White, Weld & Co. 
Blair & Co. (Ine.); Illinois Merchants Trust Co.; 
Halsey, Stuart & sn 
Blair & fo (Inc.); Speyer & Co.; aoe Trust 
Co.; Blyth, Witter & Co.; E. H. Rollins & Sons; 
5 Thalman & Co.; J. Henry Schroder 


gend Trust Co. of Minois; Schluter & Co. (Ind.). 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Guaranty Co. 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 


Biair & Co,; The Equitable Trust Co.; First National 
Corporation of Boston. 

Guaranty Co.; National City Co.; Bankers Trust 
Co.; Dillon, Read & Co.; Harris, Forbes & Co,, eto. 

Guaranty Co.; National City Co.; 1 Trust Oo. 
Dillon, Read & Co.; Harris, Forbes & Co.; ete. 

National City Co.; Harris Forbes & Co, 
P. Morgan & Cos National City Co. 

8 Gordon & Waddell Co. 

Ernst & Ce 
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Description Price Maturity Issuing bankers 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS, Kc - con. 
Canada Continued 05 $ 

Province of British Columbia. Mg 34 100 1928 5 Be — Whee & Co., Toronto; A. E. 

mes & Co.; 

Province of Manitoba . 1004s} 1927 Brown Bros. & Co., First Nasen Bank, New Vork 
Bank of Montreal; Kissell, Kinnicutt & Co.; Red- 
mond & Co, 

I I EPEAT E ANSETE PE FAN. 95} 1945 Do. 
Province of New Brunswick 100; 1965 E. H. Rollins & 8o 
P ˖ͤ AAA 100 1985 Brown Bros, & Con First National Bank, New York; 
Bank of M outreal; Kissell, Kinnicutt & Co.; 
ae & Co. y 

Province of Nova Scotia. 10060 1927 

Province ol Ontario 20, 000, 000 5,000,000; 3%) 1-2 4.378 1926-27 Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Blair & Co.; Equitable Trust 
Co.: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; ‘Matthews & Co. 
(Lid): Cochran, Hay & Co. Toronto; 
Dominion Securities PAAS 2 i: Toronto. 

London, Ontario (notes) DD c ̃ ˙ ꝛmQ .. saab 

Province of Quebec 25 9755 1950 Wa 725 Harriman & Co.; Rutter & Co.; Redmond & 

„; Blodgett & Co.;: "Payne, Webber & Co. 
DD 2 97 1945 Bla 4 Co.; Equitable ‘Trust Co; Wood, Gundy & 
Có., Toronta. 
Do 25 97 1950 Do. 
Do... 25 97: 1950 National City Co.; Harris, Forbes & Co.; Wood, 
Gundy & Co., Toronto 

Province of Saskatchewan 20 964 1945 Dillon, Read & Co.; Wood, ay & Co., Toronto; 
Dominion Security ion (Ltd.), Toronto, 

City of Winnipeg__.__..--.-.-..---- 25 9539 1950 Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Blair & Co.; Equitable Trust 

Total nominal 

Refonding-3 020.65 ee 

Nominal new capital 


Asia: 
Philippi ne Islands— 
bilippine government. 1945 National City Co. 
( 1952 Do. 

1955 J. P. Morgan & Co.; First National Bank, New 
York; 1 Co., New York; H Forbes 
& Co.; Brown Bros. & Co.; National City Co.; 
Bankers Trust ny yes Higginson & Co.; Kid- 


der, Peabody & 
Total sew capitals r . . 
Total, governments, 
inces aan municipalities (i: Cine 
eding Pret tay issues 
guaran govern- 
S r / ⁵—:: AES 
Nominal refunding. . 229, 200 000 b one 
Nominal new capital 
CORFORATE 
Europe: 
Austria, Alpine Montan Steel 5,000,000 ͥ % ⅛3 F. J. Lisman & Co.; Morgan, Livermore & Oo.; 
1 y A. M. Lamport & Co. Inc.). 
enmark— 

Copenhagen Telephone Co 2, 000, 00ͥ/c é — Guaranty Co. of New York; Dillon, Read & Co. 
. — & Wain (Ltd.), Co- sO Blair & Co.; Brown Bros. & Co.; White, Weld & Co. 
ee 

German 

August Thyssen Iron and 12, 000, 00 . Dillon, Read & Co, 

8 Elektricitaets Ge- 10, 000, 000ꝗ 20 5 National City Co. 

Siemem & & Halske. . 1 4, 250 000 A Dillon, Read & Co.; Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & 

Co.; Union Trust Co., Cleveland; Central Trust 
2 Illinois, Chicago. 
Electric Power Corporation... Harris, Forbes & Co., Brown Bros. & Co., Lee, 


Do 2, 500, 000 
Central Bank for Agriculture. “ 19, 000,000 National 828 Pos Harris, Forbes & Co; Lee, 


piteher & C Tec. To 
. Lisman & 


Greece, Anglo-American Bank 5 
RA Bisto & Co 


600, 000 
Hungary, Kim Steel Corporatio. 3, 000, 000 
Ttaly, Benigno-Crespi Socie ta Ano- * 997, 400 
nima, MI 


Poland, International Match Cor- | $20, 250, 000 Lee, Higginson & 8 Guaranty Co. of New York; 
on, preferred shares. National City Co.; 2 ae & Co.; Dillon 
Read & Co.; Clark Dodge 
Total nominal new capital. 
Latin America: 
oo Andian National Corpo- | 17 10, 000, 000 6 15 Jessup & Lamont. 
r O E S E A 6 10 Blair & Co, W. A. Harriman & Co. (ine) 
Sugar Estates of Oriente (Inc.) 8 ( Pot ter & Co, 
Punta Alegra Sugar Co 6 2 at dea & ration Hayden, Stone & Co.; First 
Honduras, Cuyamel Fruit Co 6 15 Lehman Bros.; A. G. Becker 


oldman, Sachs & 
& Co.; 5 Hibernia Securities 
Corporation, 
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Refunding 
Total nom- f 
Description inal capital — Maturity Issuing bankers 


cOoRPORATE—Ccontinued 
Latin-America—Continued. 


Guatemala— 


International Railways of Cen- $1, 600, 000 F. J. Lisman & Co. 
tral America. 


Total nominal 
Nan sp 52-525- 55-554 
Total nominal new capital. 
Canada: 
Price Bros. & Co. (Ltd.) 
A. P. & W. Pulp & Paper (Ltd.). 
Wilder Realty Co., Montreal 


Christie Brown ne (LAJ Eee 


Harris, Forbes & 
Taylor, 8 Ewart Pe Go. nc); Sweet, Feary & Co. 


Tanten, Barz & Boyle, Detroit; Otis & Co., Cleve- 


Harris, Forbes & Co.; Lee, Higginson & Co.; Royal 
Securities Corporation (Ltd eee ee iS 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Toronto; Royal Securities Cor- 


poration | 3 Toronto. 
Insch, Monell & Co. 
Freeman, Smith & Camp, Portland, Oreg. 


Continental & Commercial Savings Bank, Chi > 
Pynchon & Co. . 


Fraser Co. (Ltd.) 


Montreal Tramways -oaeeo 

Peck Logging Co. 1 ), Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia. 

National Grocers Co. (Ltd.) 


Fi eee „ 
Total nominal new capital S (BPE Ck lalla Pe LE EP eee Lae as PE D 
Asia: 
ae es Power Corpo- amang Co. of 1 York; Harris, Forbes & Co., 


vawe Electric Power Co, 


Great Consolidated Electric 
Power Co. ( 


Cc 
Dillon, Reed & Co., 8 Guaranty Co. of New T 
Tokyo Electric erh Co. (Ltd.) 


Harris, Forbes & Co.; Bonbright & Co. 
Guaranty Co. of we York; Dillon, Reed & Co; 
Lee, Oo.; Harris, Forbes & Co, 


Total nominal new capital. 


RECAPITULATION 


age’ 
5 S228 
818888 


2 
oe 


5 


SERS 
3 885 
8 8888 


8 


| 


BS 
58883 
818888 


PROVISIONAL TOTALS FOR YEAR JAN. 1, 1925, TO JAN. 1, 1926 (SUBJECT TO CORRECTION) 
L i governments, provinces, and municipalities (including corporate issues guaranteed by governmental agencies): 
ODEs 


__ 12,825, 000 
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Foreign loans publicly offered in the United States from January 1, 1925, to September £6, 1925—Continued 
š RECAPITULATION—Continued 


III. Gere hical distribution: 
otal E 


$46, 000, 000 | $598, 399, 400 
81, 025, 000 136,315, 950 
114, 775, 000 153, 467, 100 


3, 864, 919, 454 


865, 319, 000 | 2, 981, 391, 873 


Total amount issued $30,000,000, of which $2,000,000 was offered in the Netherlands and $1,500,000 in Switzerland. 


Total amount issued $10,000,000, of which $2,000,000 was floated in the Nether! 
sfenaliy trom Aue ti prec 
ally ug. . 
Total amount issued $10,000,000, of which $1 
* $5,000,000 used to refund 1-year notes privately 
n 


ue Dec. 31, 1925. These were not in the refunding column since these notes were never publicly offered. 


000 was offered in Netherlands and $1,000,000 in Switzerland, 
ered and maturing on Dec. 31, 1925. The amount is not placed in the refunding column since these notes were never 


Government of Norway has announced its intention of calling the 8 per cent loan of 1920, of which an amount less than $18,000,000 is now outstanding. Part of the 


is of this loan will be used for this 


* Payable in kroner. Amount, 10,000; ie wien converted at rate of exchange on date bonds were issued, Sept. 21, 1925—1 kroner equals 21.32 cents. 
ol in e 


* Part of this Joan was disposed lands, 


1% Payable in s Amount offered here, £300,000 at $680 and interest per £209, converted at par. 


her than an estimate of Canadian loans sold in the United States compiled by A. E. Ames & Co.; the difference doubtless is due to 


u Partially sold in s 
u This figure is about $13,000,000 
25 i Pus is pe as pig 5 ee eon ga s 5 iin portion has not been previously offered publicly 
an issue previ y an § por' pu 5 
u Of this — $750,000 was offered in the N etherlands. 


ae See eke e e 


1 Total issue $25,000,000, of which $6,000,000 was disposed of in the Netherlands and Switzerland. 


u 100,000 shares at $6. 


18 This issue is payable in lire, ig pm to 25,000,000 lire, converted at the rate of — on date of issue of bonds, Sept. 4—1 lira equals 3.99 cents, 


share. Larg 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mils] says that this mat- 
ter should be approached in a business way; that this is a 
business matter; and for that reason you should not be swept 
off your feet by arguments that contain sentiment, but that 
your cool and deliberate judgment should be used in determin- 
ing this question of debt settlements. 

For my own part I regret that it is necessary to discuss ques- 
tions of such delicate nature between nations in an open forum, 
for the reason that in our zeal some unguarded statement might 
be made that eventually might cause a great deal of friction or 
trouble to the State Department, which has to deal with this 
question. But it is here, and I, as a representative of the 
people of my State, propose to express my sentiments on this 
debt settlement. 

Gentlemen say it is a business matter. It is a business mat- 
ter and of the greatest importance to the people cf this country. 
When the debt settlement proceeded with the English people 
there were some concessions made to Great Britain; and, gen- 
tlemen, I for one felt that we ought to make some concessions 
to Great Britain, because I recall that on that memorable night 
when the dies of fate had been cast in the council at Potsdam, 
that memorable night when the statesmen of England waited in 
silence and suspense for the hour of 11 o'clock to come, the 
fateful hour that was to decide whether or not England should 
cast her fortunes into this breach that had occurred between 
Belgium and Germany—when that hour came Great Britain 
met that crisis as Britishers have always met crises in the 
past, and she cast herself on the side of civilization and on the 
side of the integrity of contracts. 

The English-speaking people have stood at all times in the 
world’s history for the integrity of contracts. It would have 
been easy enough for Great Britain to have avoided the war, 
aside from the encroachments on Belgium. They knew that 
Germany was not after Great Britain. But England had 
signed a contract—Dngland had signed a treaty—and old Eng- 
land was going to make good when the time came for her to 
make good, and she plunged into war. 

Mr. BLOOM. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does not the gentleman think Italy is likewise 
entitled to consideration for entering on the side of the Allies? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Les. 

I was willing, I say, that some concessions should be made to 
Great Britain. I was willing for some concessions to be made 
to all of the Allies. But I am not willing for Republican poli- 


ticians to write in their platform and receive a large majority 
vote at the polls on the proposition that they oppose debt can- 
celing and then come in here and offer me a cancellation of 75 
per cent of the debt of any country. [Applause.] : 

Yes; it is a nonpartisan question, Let us meet it in a non- 
partisan way. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. McKEOWN. Not just now, if the gentleman will par- 
don me. 2 

Gentlemen propose here to grant a cancellation of 75 per 
cent, and they bring great figures here to show the capacity 
and the incapacity of Italy to meet this settlement. Why, my 
friends, every student of economy knows that Italy, even before 
the war, was a’nation unable to keep pace with her imports and 
exports. She was a debtor nation before the war. How did 
she meet the situation? She met it by a system of sending her 
laborers out into the world, there to labor, and the rich field 
in which they labored was the United States of America, where 
Americans believe in a living wage. 

They secured this wage, and they remitted it to their mother 
country. That was one of the methods by which they kept up 
their trade balance. Another method was the money received 
from their ships. The Italians are great Sailors and great 
seamen, and through their ships they were able to earn and 
bring back to the treasury of their country funds with which 
to meet the balance of trade that was against them. 

Oh, yes; the tourists of the world have for many years 
gone to Italy; they have gone to its sunny clime, to Milan 
and to Naples, and looked upon the great grandeur of Rome, 
that proud city which once sat on seven hills and ruled the 
world. Italy has attracted the tourists of the world, and they 
have left their money there. In the writings of the economic 
writers of Italy we find there recorded the fact that Italy 
receives from $150,000,000 to 8300,000,000 a year from the 
tourists, all of which helps balance their trade. 

O my friends, I want to-give you some figures. Some one 
says,“ What are you going to do if Italy does not accept this 
settlement?” Here is what I wonld do about it, and here 
is what I wish had been done—tlet it ride. Nobody at home is 
kicking about their not paying interest now. They know as 
much about it as we do. They know the distress in that 
country, and they know the distress in our own country, and 
they are not kicking about not making them pay. If the debt 
is any good, it will be just as good 10 years from now as it is 
to-day, if it ever is to be worth anything. [Applause.] So 
far as I personally am concerned, if you put it off for 62 years, 
it does not make any difference to me whether they ever pay 
it or not. The American baby opening its eyes for the first 
time to-day will be winding up its earthly affairs by the time 
the debt will be due. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Les. 

Mr. BLOOM. What is Italy going to do in the meantime? 

Mr. McKEOWN. She will do like she did before the war; 
she will economize; she will try to get on her feet, and she is 
not paying anything now. She will not pay anything under 
this settlement, so how can she be hurt for 10 years. So I say 
let it ride. 

Mr. BLOOM. But where is she going to get her money? 

Mr. McKEOWN. She can get it from the New York bankers 
just as well to settle with this country as she did before. She 
did not borrow from our country alone. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the gentleman mean to say that she can 
borrow $100,000,000, or more, if this debt settlement is not 
adjusted? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Of course she can borrow just as well 
without it as she can with it. If the gentleman thinks Italy 
must have this debt settlement in order to get $100,000,000, I 
wish he would tell us why. 

Mr. BLOOM. I will tell the gentleman why. She had to 
haye this debt settlement adjusted so as to borrow that money. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Why? 

Mr. BLOOM. This debt settlement had to be adjusted so as 
to show that Italy could continue her commercial activities, 

Mr. McKEOWN. But the fact is that under the debt settle- 
ment we are not getting anything; and if we let it ride for 
10 years, will still get nothing from her. 

Mr. BLOOM. The bankers will not loan this money unless 
they have this debt settlement adjusted. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 


question? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Suppose Congress does not ratify the settle- 
ment; will the New York bankers get back the $100,000,000? 


. BLOOM. No. 

. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

. McKEOWN. I can not yield now, but I will yield in 
just a minute. I have some figures which I want to present to 
the House. You know, gentlemen, I want to show what the 
people in their own country say about their own economic con- 
dition, I think the economic writers of Italy know more about 
the resources of Italy than some statesman in America knows 
about conditions in Italy, and when I talk about those writers 
I am discounting the fact that the Italian is prone, like many 
other people, and especially like Americans, to brag about his 
country, but I have no fault to find with him about that. I find 
from these writings that Italy is building some railroads, while 
very few railroads are being built in this country. That is one 
thing to which I want to call your attention. We know, and it 
is undisputed, that she is a nation which has not met her trade 
balances, but I can show you that since the war she has over- 
met her trade balances because of new industries and new 
things which have occurred. 

Now, this is a peculiar thing. They ask us in adopting this 
debt settlement to pay more than three times the rate of in- 
terest. We pay more than three times in taxes the amount 
Italy pays. Our taxes have been increased three times since 
the war as compared with Italy's. Italy is paying approxi- 
mately the same amount she paid before the war. Now, gentle- 
men say they have little iron ore, and, of course, that is true, 
and they have very few raw products. However, they have 
recently discovered a new process by which they make silk 
wool, which they say is going to revolutionize the silk-wool 
trade of the world, but they have no chance, under present con- 
ditions, to make any entrance into the United States with their 
new-found product. 

Now, Italy had five loans from her own people; she borrowed 
15,000,000,000 lire from her own people, and she pays those 
people from 414 to 5 per cent, and yet you come here and ask 
me to yote for a debt-settling proposition by which the Italian 
Government will pay the United States the puny sum of noth- 
ing for 5 years and from 5 years to 50 years the enormous sum 
of one-eighth of 1 per cent to 1 per cent, while the farmers in 
my country are glad to get money at 10 per cent interest. 

Now, gentlemen, if you have any tears, prepare to shed them 
now, because I am going to discuss for just a minute the con- 
dition of the poor farmers in this country as compared with 
some who are over in Italy. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Referring to the question of the 
rate of interest we are to get on this loan, the gentleman is 
aware that none of these Governments, not even Italy, has had 
the face to ask us to remit the interest that has already ac- 
crued. In other words, there is over $00,000,000, at 4 per 
cent, now due on this loan and included in this settlement, so 
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that if the matter were permitted fo run for 10 years, as the 
gentleman has indicated, the interest that the Italian Govern- 
ment. would be required to pay would amount to as much as 
we get out of the settlement at present. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I thank the gentleman for that suggestion. 
I want to say to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mrs], 
who is now about to cry over the distressful condition of the 
Italians—and I am one who has no fault to find with the strug- 
gling Italian in his own country. I am talking for Tony in 
America. He is the man I am talking for now. [Applause.] 
The gentleman from New York is talking for the Tony in Italy. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

You can go down into my country on a cold, frosty morning, 
and you will see there in the cotton fields of Oklahoma—as 
prosperous a State as is Oklahoma—you can see there on a cold, 
chilly morning barefooted children dragging cotton sacks down 
the rows that are too large for them to drag, trying to eke 
out a mere existence, living in log cabins that are not fit for 
human beings, yet I have seen no tears shed for those people 
by gentlemen from New York or other citizens here who have 
charge of this great Government. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They want to sell that cotton, do 
they not? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes, sir; but I want to tell you now, sir, 
this settlement will not augment the sale of cotton. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think it will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This settlement will not augment the sale 
of cotton or relieve the distress there. They want clothing. 
They are barefooted, and they are poor. There are negro 
farmers down in the Southland that barely make enough to 
exist from one end of the year to the other. There are men in 
this House who know the facts and know they are the most 
optimistic people in the world when it comes to laboring with 
the mere anticipation of a little food. All they get is what 
they can eat and wear, with the present prices of cotton in 
the South, and such a condition of distress should appeal to 
you men, when we come here and with great magnanimity 
are going to give to Italy these great sums. We should pay 
some little attention to these people in distress in the South. 

Gentlemen, let me tell you something else. Let me show you 
the difference in the way you deal with the foreigner and the 
man at home. What did the great Secretary of the Interior 
do when they failed out here in the West to be able to meet 
their payments for water—water that the people must have in 
order to live and survive and exist and make a little some- 
thing to live on. Did he give them four years and five years to 
pay, without interest? No; he shut them off right at the tank 
and let them “ride her, cowboy,” and did not show the splendid, 
magnanimous spirit you are showing here in this debt settle- 
ment. 

Let us see what the figures show. The tax burden of Italy 
in 1913 per capita was $14.28 and in the same period in the 
United States it was $22.73 per capita. Since the war the tax 
rate per capita in Italy is $14.28 and in the United States 
$42.27, and yet you ask our American citizens in this debt set- 
tlement to pay $400,000,000 while Italy pays $25,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
more minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Now that the gentleman has more 
time, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; I gladly yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman think when Italy 
has only a very small percentage of the wealth this Nation has 
it is fair to make a per capita comparison? Should not the 
gentleman make a comparison of the taxes in proportion to the 
national wealth; and would not the gentleman then find that 
Italy was paying two or three times as much as we are? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I will say this: I obtained these 
figures from a very reliable source. They were furnished me 
from New York, and the proposition is simply this: If their 
Government is able to keep down their taxes since the war to 
practically what they were before the war, their Government 
needs some emulation on the part of the United States rather 
than some donations in a debt settlement. That is what I think 
about it. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The amount per capita which the 
gentleman stated with reference to Italy and the United States 
is substantially correct, but when the gentleman states Italy is 
keeping its taxes down to the rates before the war the gentle- 
man is about-as far away from the correct position as it is 
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possible to get, because their taxes are two or three times what 
they were before the war. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I grant you that may be correct, sir; but I 
am going to say this, if you please, and this is the situation 
that confronts me: Italy’s condition was that of a debtor na- 
tion and Italy's condition was a hard one before the war, and 
gentlemen say that this money that was loaned to her was 
spent over here in the United States, and that I grant you; 
and I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that if it was within 
my power to take that money out of the pockets of the profiteers 
of this country who took it away from Italy, I would take 
it from them and make them pay over to Italy what she is 
having to pay. If you can make them pay part of this debt, 
it would be about right; because it is true that out of this 
money she left a lot of this money here, and the fellows who 
profiteered on her got away with quite a good deal of it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman know what the money 
that was loaned by this country to Italy during the war was 
used for in this country? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I imagine it was used to buy a little am- 
munition and supplies for the Italian Government. 

Mr. TINCHER. If the facts are it was used to buy food, 
does the gentleman want his remarks to stand charging that 
the people they bought it from were profiteers? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Oh well, if the wheat farmers of the West 
tell me the truth about it, they were robbed out of a lot of 
money. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The people of Italy repudiate this debt 
that they made during the war and the Government proposes 
to enter into a new agreement and agree to pay according to 
the terms of this settlement. Would not the gentleman like 
to have an agreement that the people of Italy would be 
behind? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman from Texas say that 
the people of Italy have repudiated the debt, I have not heard 
of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I say repudiated to the extent that they 
can not pay aud will not pay according to the terms of the 
present obligation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Let me say that this settlement reminds 
me of the fellow that was considered pretty slow pay in the 
neighborhood. He went to the butcher and said to him “I 
want to pay you what I owe you and I would like to buy a 
piece of pork to-day.” The butcher thought he was going to 
pay him, so he cut him off a piece of pork and the fellow 
picked it up and started ont. The butcher said “Why, I 
thought you was going to pay me,” and the fellow said “I 
told you I wanted to pay you and I do, but I can't.” 
{Langhter.] They say they want to pay us what they bor- 
rowed from us, and although they borrowed $100,000,000 of 
Morgan, in New York, they can not pay us. 

Now, nobody is pushing about this settlement, what is the 
hurry about it? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Marchetti, an Italian economic writer, tells us 
that Italy produces more silk, which is rightly called the queen 
of textile fibers, than any country in Europe or the Levant. She 
has recently produced 60 per cent of all the silk obtained in 
same period in Europe and Asiatic Turkey combined. 

Another authority shows that on the whole in 1923 Italy was 
able to balance her trade by differences in freight on emigrants, 
freight received for goods imported and exported in Italian 
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ships, sums remitted to Italy by emigrants, amount received’ 


from tourists, the difference in value of postal orders payable 
in Italy and those payable in other countries, difference be- 
tween profits on Italian undertakings in other countries and 
the profits made by foreign companies on undertakings in Italy; 
and last, the amount received from war reparation after pay- 
ing expenses of occupation and control. 

A vote against this settlement is not a vote against Italy or 
her citizens; it is a vote for America and for her citizens, in- 
eluding every Americanized Italian citizen. It is not a vote 
that adds to Italy’s debt; it is a vote not to add to the tax 
burden of our citizens. 

If you add to the tax burden of American citizens you will 
destroy our Government, a Goyernment which is a leader in 
liberty and righteousness; and if destroyed, then we lose a 
Government where its people are free to worship God according 
to the dictates of their conscience and where free speech and 
free press are enjoyed. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mannen, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 6773, 
to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom 
of Italy to the United States of America, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE ALL-AMERICAN ROUTE CONNECTING THE 
GREAT LAKES WITH THE ATLANTIC 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert a speech delivered 
by me yesterday before the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, for a third of a century the construction of a deeper 
waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the sea has been the subject 
of profound agitation the country over, and especially in the Northwest. 

Twenty-five years ago an investigation of an all-American route 
to the sea was made by the most eminent engineers of that day, and 
their report was submitted to Congress in 1900. The country, how- 
ever, was divided as to what should be done. New York, with the 
three-quarters of a century history of growth, usefulness, and pros- 
perity resulting from the construction of the Erie Canal, took a 
separate course and twice deepened that historic waterway, but not 
to a depth to meet modern needs. The Northwest, on the other hand, 
took its separate course and mistakenly saw its interests in develop- 
ing a route through a foreign land by the St. Lawrence. In New 
York, the Empire State, prosperity developed and grew so rapidly 
that it lost interest in the development of a deeper waterway, while 
on the other hand the West, whenever the prices of wheat and corn 
declined, turned its thoughts to cheap transportation by water as one 
of the remedies for its ills. An association of Northwestern States 
was formed, annual appropriations were made, advocates employed, 
and the merits of the St, Lawrence have been widely and strenuously 
advocated. International commissions have been appointed and re- 
ported. Surveys have been made and are still under way. 

To tempt New England and other parts of the East to join in 
advocacy of the St. Lawrence it has been urged, in season and out 
of season, that the crying need of New England and the East is for 
cheap water power to enable it to compete with the rapidly advanc- 
ing manufacturing interests of the Middle South, and that this power 
could be had in vast quantities on the St. Lawrence, and would be 
developed as an incident to the improvement for navigation. Six 
millions of horsepower, it has been said—the equivalent of 30,000,000 
tons of coal a year—could be developed on the St. Lawrence and dis 
tributed in New England and the East. 

And this contention as to power was advanced as if we in the United 
States owned it all, while the truth is that we only own about one- 
tenth of it—5,250,000 horsepower of the power to be developed is in 
Canada and belongs to Canada, and but 750,000 horsepower is in the 
United States. 

Until a few weeks ago it looked as if the controversy was to be 
long drawn out and desperately contested. There was no doubt that 
a deeper waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the sea was to 
be constructed. National conventions of both parties had repeatedly 
declared that this should be done. The Presidents, in messages, had 
urged that such a waterway Is of the highest importance to the com- 
merce of the country. The sentiment was strong and unanimous 
that the deeper waterway should be constructed, but it was divided 
as to whether it should be a foreign route through Canada or an 
all-American route. President Coolidge, in his message to Congress 
in December, said: 

For many years our country has been employed in plans and opera- 
tions for the development of our intracoastal and inland waterways, 
This work along our coast is an important adjunct to our commerce, 
It will be carried on, together with the further opening up of our 
harbors, as our resources permit. * * * 

“Two other main fields are under consideration. One is the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence, including the Erie Canal. This includes 
stabilizing the lake level, and is both a waterway and power project. 
* * * No final determination can be made, apparently, except 
under treaty as to the participation of both countries.” 

Secretary Hoover, in his annual report, said: 

“Some progress has been made toward the ultimate foundation of 
the project to open a route between the Great Lakes and the ocean, 
„ + + with great advantages to our farmers, our manufacturers, 
and particularly the whole of the people in the 18 States adjacent to 
the Lakes. 

“Negotiations were initiated with Canada in 1922 * * * for 
+ * œ the improvement of the St. Lawrence River from Lake 
Ontario to Montreal, providing not only canalization for deep-sea 
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navigation to the Lakes but the development of large quantities of 
electrical power. National commissions were created in both Canada 
and this country. * * + A joint engineering board, under an 
appropriation by the last Congress of $275,000, also an appropria- 
tion by Canada, is actively at work on the engineering aspects and 
will réport early next year. Concurrent with this, the Department 
of Commerce has in process a critical economic study of the effects 
and benefits of this great project. The results of these studies, with 
the reports of the engineers, will be reviewed by the commission, and 
its final recommendations prepared for the consideration of the 
country. 

* Arising out of these studies, Congress has also appropriated a sum 
of money for the study of an alternative route from the Great Lakes 
across New York State.“ 

Before the President's message was delivered, and before the annual 
report of Secretary Hoover was issued, but probably after both of 
these documents had been prepared, a most important development 
as to the deeper waterway occurred. It can be best stated by quoting, 
as we do, from the Montreal Daily Star of November 26 the follow- 
ing, viz: 

NO POWER EXPORT, SAYS TASCHBREAU 


There are two things that we will not have,“ Hon. L. A. Taschereau, 
premier of the Province of Quebec, declared this morning in an inter- 
view with the Star. ‘One is that the waters of rivers in the Province 
be used to generate electric power for export to the United States, 
and the other is that deyelopments be carried out in the St. Lawrence 
River within our control which would injure the port of Montreal.’ 

“The provincial premier was discussing the recent decision of the 
privy council which established the principle that the bed of the St. 
Lawrence River belonged to the Province of Quebec, as far as it was 
within the territory of this Province. He was also amplifying his 
remarks on this subject at a Liberal rally held in Lachute yesterday 
afternoon, 

Asked regarding the statement of Secretary Robb, of the Ship- 
ping Federation of Canada, to the effect that the Province of Quebec 
holds the key to the situation ‘as regards the Deep Waterways Com- 
mission and the project that commission has in view,’ Mr. Taschereau 
replied, ‘ He is quite right.’ 

As far as that part of the river running through Quebee territory 
was concerned, the Province of Quebec held the key to the situation. 
“It amounts to this, that the project can not be carried through 
unless the Government of the United States, the Federal Government 
of Canada, and the governments of the interested Provinces is ob- 
tained,’ Mr. Taschereau explained. 

And there are two things that we will not agree to, he added. 
‘They are, first, that the waters of the rivers of this Province be 
used to generate electric power for export to the United States, and 
the other is that developments be carried out which would injure the 
port of Montreal. When we consider the millions of dollars that have 
been expended on the development of the port of Montreal and on 
making the necessary facilities for the use of this port, we would not 
consent to the expenditure of more millions for the purpose of remov- 
ing these advantages which the port has acquired and undoing the good 
work that so much money was spent to do.’” 

Briefly stated, the English court of last resort has decided that the 
St. Lawrence can not be deepened, nor can power be developed from 
it without the consent of the Province of Quebec, and that Province 
has set its face resolutely against the deepening of the river and 
against the exporting to the United States of any power developed 
upon it. The position taken by the Province of Quebec is an un- 
surmountable obstacle to the development of the St. Lawrence ronte. 

The report of the present international commission on the St. 
Lawrence will be made in April; that of the board of engineers on 
the all-American route is, it is understood, practically completed, and 
can be expected at a very early date. The third of a century agita- 
tion on this question will be ready for settlement when these two 
reports are made. With Quebec able to block the improvement of 
the St. Lawrence and determined to do so, that route can not be had. 
On the other hand, two reports made a quarter of a century ago, as 
has been said by as able engineers as this country ever produced, 
show that the all-American route is entirely feasible. It would seem 
reasonable and almost assured on these facts that the all-American 
route would be certain to be adopted. But nothing is so dangerous 
as to lull one's self to sleep with a feeling of security where great 
issues are at stake. It is hard to rouse the people to an interest in 
a great public question. The people of New York believe that the 
Barge Canal has not answered the expectations indulged in when the 
great expenditures to deepen it to 12 feet were incurred, Because of 
this, and without any attempt to distinguish between a real deep 
waterway and a 12-foot barge canal, they have not been aroused to, 
and have no great interest in, the question. They do not realize its 
stupendous importance to the State as a whole, and to the city of 
New York in particular. 

The people of New England are in doubt because the picture of a 
tremendous and cheap power coming in the wake of the development 
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of the St. Lawrence, to enable them to compete on equal terms with 
the rapid manufacturing advance of the Middle South, has dazzled 
them, and they will be slow to realize that Quebec is able to prevent 
the exportation of St. Lawrence power to the United States and that 
it has announced that it will do so, 

The great Northwest has had drilled into it for many years the 
claim of men whose sole business it was to do so that the St, 
Lawrence is much to be preferred to the all-American route, and it 
will take time, patience, and effort to convince its people that the 
St. Lawrence route can not be had and that the all-American route 
is not only as good but will be better and more useful, 

The time is ripe to secure the adoption of the all-American route, 
but it can not and will not be done without determined, united, 
earnest effort. We can do nothing more than to show the interview 
with the premier of Quebec and other like evidences to show that 
Quebec is in a position to and will block the deepening of the St. 
Lawrence and the development of the power there. This ought to be, 
and I believe will be, convincing, but that is not enough. We 
must also convince the people of the country, and particularly the 
Northwest, of the usefulness of the all-American route and of its 
advantages over the St. Lawrence. And I will speak briefly upon 
these questions. 


VITAL AND VAST IMPORTANCE OF A NEW YORK DEEPER WATERWAY 


Our successful citizens in thelr busy lives have found it impossible 
to study the importance of a deeper waterway across the State, and 
in consequence a great deal of misinformation and want of interest 
are prevalent, One will hear, for instance, the expression, Why 
would not it have been better to have it put a four-track railroad 
in the bed of the old canal than to have expended the money we did 
in constructing the 12-foot barge canal?” 

And this is taken not only to cover the matter as to which the 
question is asked but to dispose generally and in this offhand way 
of any merit in water transportation. People forget utterly that 
New York became and remained the “Empire State” because 100 
years ago Dewitt Clinton, with wonderful foresight, succeeded in 
having the Erie Canal constructed. They forget also that up to the 
time iron ore was transported from the northwestern mines to Pitts- 
burgh by the Great Lakes and coal shipped on the Monongahela, both 
at the lowest transportation rates known in history, the United 
States did not manufacture even its own rails for this, the greatest 
railroad-building country in the world. 

It was the combination of these two cheap means of transporta- 
tion for ore and coal which enabled us not alone to cease buying 
rails from England and to manufacture them ourselves but to enter 
the markets of the world in even competition with all foreign manu- 
factures—the reduced rate on transportation offsetting the lower wages 
paid in foreign countries. 

Transportation by rail costs about ten times as much as that on che 
Great Lakes and about five times as much as that on the ocean. These 
figures give a fair and reasonable estimate of the overwheiming im- 
portance of our availing ourselves of water transportation. 

A recent and most vivid illustration of the overwhelming importance 
to industry of cheap water transportation is the fact that the opening 
of the Panama Canal has given manufacturing on the Atlantie so 
tremendous an advantage over plants in the interior that the latter 
realized their inability to compete, and a steady and rapid movement 
either of the entire plants themselves, or of branches, to the coast has 
been and is still going on. 


THE FAILURE TO CONSTRUCT OR IMPROVE WATERWAYS AND TO USE THEM 
IS COMPARABLE TO THE NEGLECT TO DEVELOP OUR AVAILABLE WATER 
POWER 


We have in the United States about fifty-five millions of horsepower 
which can be developed so as to be sold at rates only a fraction of the 
cost of power from coal, yet we have only developed ten millions of 
horsepower up to this time. We hear constant complaints of the high 
cost of living, and yet it is universally acknowledged that farm prod- 
ucts as they leave the farmers’ hands are sold at remarkably low rates, 
and the great part of the very large difference between the prices paid 
to the farmer and those paid by the consumer is charged, and justiy 
so, to high transportation costs. 

Everyone interested in public affairs recognizes that this high cost 
of living, and particularly of food, is as important, if not far the 
most important, of any problem confronting us, yet almost no one 
advocates the most certain remedy—the construction and utilization 
of waterways with their vastly lower rates for transportation. 


HOW TO AROUSH PUBLIC SENTIMENT IN BEHALF OF THE UTILIZATION OF 
WATERWAYS 


The thing to be done immediately is to induce members of the pres3 
to take an active interest in the development of our waterways. It 
is not because those in control of the press generally are not thoroughly 
patriotic and interested in what will be for the improvement and con- 
tinued supremacy of the Unitéd States commercially and industrially 
that the press has not advocated the all-American route to the sea, but 
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because their attention has not been called to the vital importanee of 
the matter with sufficient force to be effective. 

This should be done by our men in public life and by the great com- 
mercial and business bodies of the Middle States, New York, and New 
England, such, for instance, as the State chambers of commerce and 
the other chambers of commerce and boards of trade of the various 
cities, 

New York has grown to its present proud position by virtue of its 
many and great waterways and the wise use which it has made of 
them in the past. It can only maintain that position, and New York 
City can only remain the greatest port in the world by a use of 
waterways commensurate with the increased shipments and popula- 
tion of the country. The West does not know how vital it is to 
the progress of the whole country to have an all-American route, but 
it can be convinced if only our press will present the matter. New 
York is a member of a sisterhood of States, and there is the best of 
good feeling between the States advocating the St. Lawrence route 
and our own State. All we ask is an equality and a full and fair 
comparison of the merits of the two routes and we will win western 
support. 

We are entirely satisfied that any such comparison will show that 
the all-American route lacks no advantage possessed by the St. Law- 
rence, and possesses many great advantages which the St. Lawrence 
lacks. 

fam not, at this time, going into a discussion of the relative merits 
of the two routes other than to say that the St. Lawrence route will 
serve only our trade with Europe, while the all-American waterway 
will serve an infinitely more important commerce through the Panama 
Canal and for the entire Atlantic and Pacific coasts, as well as with 
the Orient and with South and Central America, Mexico, and the 
West Indies, because for all of our commerce except with Europe the 
St. Lawrence route is 2,000 miles longer, and so utterly unusable. 

Every student of commercial relations knows that the future devel- 
opment of commerce in the United States depends in a manifold 
greater degree on the countries to the south and to the east of us 
than it does on Europe. 


GREAT ADVANTAGES WHICH WILL COMB FROM THE USE OF WATERWAYS 


Those who are indifferent to waterway development point to what 
they call the failure of the 12-foot barge canal. As is well pointed 
out by President Loree, shallow canals have ceased to be of great 
usefulness. Transportation has been improved steadily in increas- 
ingly larger units for a half a century past. Where we used to have 
a freight car with a capacity of 15 tons, the freight cars of to-day 
carry from 40 to 100 tons. 

While the freighter on the Great Lakes used to have a capacity of 
1,500 to 2,000 tons, it fs now nearly ten times that much, the modern 
Great Lakes freighters carrying 14,000 and 15,000 tons. Another 
thing which has discouraged and made our people indifferent is that 
they have been taught to believe that our recent expenditures on 
canals have paid no return. There could be no more mistaken idea 
than this, for a careful estimate shows that shippers and consumers 
had the benefit of a saving of $50,000,000 last year in the lower cost 
of canal transportation across New York, and in the favorable rates 
made by the railroads by reason of canal competition. 

There should be, of course, the same relative increase in the 
size of ships or barges on canals and of the canals themselves as 
there bas been in freight cars in order to keep pace with the 
times and to preserve the advantage in rates which waterways have 
over railroads. 

The development of transportation in the last generation has been 
amazing on land, on the water, and in the air, and we should recog- 
nize the necessity for comparative development. Just as the auto- 
mobile made necessary the supplanting of the old wagon road by the 
modern highway construction, and the sailing vessel has been sup- 
planted by the steamer, and the freight cars have been increased in 
capacity, so should our barges be increased in size and the inland 
waterways deepened to accommodate them. 

Moreover, the most convincing proof of the usefulness of even our 
barge canal, which is shallow as compared with modern needs, is 
given by the course followed by great shippers. The Standard Oil 
Co., the shrewdest of corporations, has been rebuilding its storage 
tanks the length of the canal and has located them so that it would 
have the benefit of, and it has availed itself of, water transportation; 
and within 30 days last past the Munson Steamship Line has pur- 
chased the largest fleet of barges operated through the canals to make 
it possible to give through bills of lading and through shipments from 
all points on the Great Lakes to and from Atlantic points and South 
American ports. . 

This action of the Munson Line confirms by a practical example 
the argument which has steadily been advanced for the all-American 
route, that it would serve, as it is obvious the St. Lawrence can 
not serve at all, our growing and exceedingly profitable trade with 
the countries to the south of us. $ 
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The first step in the construction of the all-American route is to 
arouse our own people to the vital importance of utilizing water- 


ways, because this will do more than all other things combined to. 


reduce the cost of living. 

Next, to convince, as we readily can, the publie of the many advan- 
tages possessed by the all-American route over the route by the St. 
Lawrence and through a foreign country. 

Then, to show the importance of action at this time, if through the 
press, through our chambers of commerce and other business organisa- 
tions, and by the efforts of public-spirited and far-seeing business men 
like President Loree and President Munson, both of whom have been 
familiar in a large way with transportation problems, the facts which I 
have attempted to enumerate are brought to the attention first of the 
people of our own State and then to the country at large, there can be 
no doubt that at this time when, through the position taken by the 
Premier at Quebec, the St. Lawrence project is at an impasse, a general 
agreement can be reached for the development of the all-American route, 
and it can and will be constructed, 

It is, of course, important to know that Mr. Loree, eminent in the 
railroad world as he is and for many years the head of a great railroad 
corporation, is one of the strongest, most logical, and most convincing 
advocates of the all-American route, showing what intelligent students 
of transportation have always known, that competition in transporta- 
tion is, as in other lines, the life of trade and that railroads will not 
lose but will gain through the development of our waterways and coop- 
eration between them and the rallroads. 

President Loree no doubt has in mind also, as all thoughtful men 
haye, that when we have large crops and factories running on full time 
we have not the rali capacity in this country to handle our tonnage. 
And if the transportation of the country is to be carried, we must sup- 
plement our railway transportation by carrying at least our surplus 
and heavy nonperishable freight by water. 

Mr. Craig, the managing director of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association, is very active in his advocacy of the St, Law- 
rence route, and in recent speeches has presented what he deems supe- 
rior advantages of the St. Lawrence over the all-American route. 

The very illustrations given by Mr. Craig show the St. Lawrence 
would be of the most limited usefulness to the United States. Mr. 
Craig says nearly five and one-half million tons of freight were carried 
through the St. Lawrence canals last year, and points to this as eyi- 
dence of what a greater canal would do. The tonnage on the Great 
Lakes last year was 121,000,000 tons, and of this tremendous total 
less than 5,500,000 tons, or one-twenty-second, passed through the 
St. Lawrence. Certainly this is no great beginning toward carrying 
through the St. Lawrence to the ocean the enormous traffic yearly ear- 
ried on the Great Lakes system. 


TAKES UP LUMBER ARGUMENT 


Then Mr. Craig gives us an illustration of a specific thing which 
the St. Lawrence can and will do for the country, his prophecy that 
the lumber of the Pacific coast will be distributed through that route. 
Specifically, he says: 

“Lumber moves from north Pacific coast ports to Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Montreal, distance of 7,000 miles, at a saving 
of from $10 to $12 per thousand feet over the transcontinental rail 
haul, resulting in inland distribution by rail as far west as Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh, north to Buffalo, and from Montreal up into the Great 
Lakes before meeting the transcontinental rail rate. In 1919 this 
lumber movement through the Panama Canal was but 2,000,000 feet. 
In 1924 it had risen to 1,200,000,000—600 per cent increase in six 
years. Pacific-coast lumbermen expect unbroken cargoes to move 
through the Panama Canal up the St. Lawrence and into the Great 
Lakes at a saving from $3 to $5 per thousand feet over present rail 
rates from the Pacific coast eastward.” 

It is undeniable that the great northeast part of the United States 
the most densely populated and wealthiest part of our country—will 
have to secure its lumber in the future from the Pacific coast through 
the Panama Canal. The forests of Michigan were exhausted 20 
years ago. The lumber cut in the South reached its apex some five 
years ago, and since then has declined. 

The Sonth is growing as rapidly in wealth and population as 
any part of the country. Its lumber requirements are increasing 
steadily and all the products of its forests will soon be required for 
local use. The builder and householder of the East can not stand 
the cost of railway transportation across the continent, and so the 
Pacific-coast lumber must come to us by water, and it should be dis- 
tributed by water when it reaches us, but, of course, it is utterly 
ridiculous to say that it should be distributed through the St. Lawrence. 

There ie a contest between all American route—which ends in the 
Hudson and at New York City—and the St. Lawrence route, and so, 
as to the distribution of Pacific-coast lumber, the relative advantages 
of these two routes should be compared. And the comparison is an 
entirely fair one, because Mr. Craig has invoked it. To distribute 
through the St. Lawrence there must be an additional carriage of the 
lumber 800 miles north from New York City to the Gulf of St. 
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Lawrence before the International boundary between this country and 
Canada ts reached, and for distribution through New York and New 
England the lumber must be carried east again as well as south, 
while on the all-American route not alone would this 1,600 miles of 
wholly unnecessary transportation be saved, but beginning with New 
York City and thence for every 25 miles or less along the route of the 
all-American waterway, there is a center of population where lum- 
ber is required, and the lumber will reach Buffalo, the Great Lakes, 
and the whole Northwest by the shortest route, in the shortest time, 
and at the least actual cost possible. 


SAME TRUS OF OTHER PRODUCTS 


What is true of lumber is equally true of other products. The ex- 
ample of lumber is not an isolated one. It will be found that when 
actual transportation of any article is considered we will secure 
equally greater advantages by the all-American route over the St. 
Lawrence to that afforded in the case of the transportation of lum- 
ber. This is natural and inevitable, owing to the fact that the 
United States has 112,000,000 people, with over three hundred bil- 
lions of property, and has all of the wants incident to this great 
population and enormous wealth with which to supply their wants. 

The part of the transportation for any products originating in any 
part of the United States northward to and westward on the St. 
Lawrence would be a total loss so far as opportunity to trade in it 
or sell it was concerned, for the extra 1,600 miles of travel. Canada 


would neither want nor buy the product, and it would find no market. 


until it reached the United States after being carried at a dead loss 
this very long distance to the international boundary by the ocean 
and the St. Lawrence. There are no settlements on the St. Lawrence 
except at Quebec and Montreal. In the long distance of 800 miles 
between the ocean and Montreal there are two cities only. Contrast 
this with conditions In the United States along the all-American 
deeper waterway. 

Mr. Craig next cites flour as a product to be transported. Minne- 
apolis has been the great flour milling center of the country, and 
Buffalo is to-day its greatest rival. Our production of wheat flour 
in 1928 was 113,987,000 barrels, of which 20,860,000 barrels was 
exported, leaving over 93,000,000 barrels consumed In this country. 
From Minneapolis and from Buffalo our enormous commerce of flour 
can be supplied to-all of the United States on the Great Lakes and 
Atluntic seaboard over the all-American waterway, and none of this 
territory can be served economically or practically by the St. Law- 
rence route. All the St. Lawrence would serve would be the European 
trade, and with the financial condition of Europe our trade there is 
certain to decrease. Our exports of flour are insignificant, and the 
most that can be claimed for the St. Lawrence is that it would serve 
this European trade equally as well with the all-American route. Mr. 
Craig next refers to steel. He says: 

“Ninety-five per cent of the total iron and steel production of this 
country occurs either on or in territory tributary to the Great Lakes 
for intercoastal and export movement. The export is estimated to 
exceed 2,000,000 tons; of this amount 1,000,000 tons move to destina- 
tions which would be reached more cheaply by way of the St. Lawrence 
than by way of any present routing.” 


UNECONOMICAL AND IMPRACTICAL 


We produced 31,405,000 gross tons of pig iron and 37,032,000 gross 
tons of steel ingots and castings in 1924. The exports of iron and 
steel during 1924 amounted to 1,805,114 gross tons, of which only 
102,579 tons were shipped to European countries, and of the balance, 
with the exception of 110,000 tons shipped to British South Africa and 
other countries, all was shipped to the West Indies, Central and South 
America, Australia, New Zealand, and the Far East, Again, we find 
that the bulk of our output is consumed in our own country, and 
the all-American route will serve really all of our country for dis- 
tribution, while the St. Lawrence, with its 1,600 to 2,000 miles added 
distance, is utterly uneconomical and impractical. Again, as bas been 
said as to flour, the greatest claim that can be made as to steel is 
that it would serve equally well with the all-American waterway for 
our small, insignificant trade with Europe. 

The American farmers are the only large class in our country who 
have not shared in the general prosperity prevaient since the close 
of the World War. They bave bad a succession of bad years, and 
have constantly been, and still are, looking for relief. Among other 
things, they have asked protection for their products in our tariff 
laws. Canada is one of the great wheat-raising countries of the 
world. The Northwest has preferred the St. Lawrence route because 
they have believed it would lessen transportation costs on the export 
of surplus wheat to Europe. The farmers of the Northwest forget, 
however, that if the St. Lawrence has the effect they imagine it will, 
it will reduce the cost of transportation of Canadian wheat as well 
as that of our wheat, and Canada uses the St. Lawrence much more 
than we do. Last year we shipped 25,000,000 bushels of grain down 
the St. Lawrence, while Canada shipped 140,000,000 bushels. It is 
bad enough for the Northwest to have the United States contribute 
the Hon’s part of the cost of construction of a foreign waterway to 
upbuild Canadian competition, but it is infinitely worse for the wheat 
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growers of Kansas and all the Middle West and the Pacific coast, 
for they will not share the low rates on the St. Lawrence, but will 
be compelled to ship their grain to the seaboard at the same rate they 
pay to-day, enabling the Canadian grain to be shipped at rates much 
lower than what they have to pay would be a serious blow to them. 

Failure on the part of Mr. Craig to compare the relative merits 
of the all-American and the Canadian routes must be attributable to 
a desire to avoid a comparison. It requires only the most primary 
knowledge of climatic and geographical facts to enable one to see the 
great natural advantages which the all-American has over the Cana- 
dian route. Everyone knows that Canada has a long and severe 
winter, and that the season available for water transportation is 
much shorter than on the all-American route. Throughout the year, 
too, on the St. Lawrence route fogs and tides and icebergs make navi- 
gation so hazardous that a high maritime insurance rate prevails. 
None of these perils would exist on the all-American route, nor would 
the shipper or consumer be burdened with this added excessive cost 
of marine insurance. The reports of the commissions to which Mr. 
Craig alludes have no convincing weight. 

Certain commissions haye investigated the St. Lawrence route and 
No one contends that it can not be 
constructed and could not, if the United States is willing to expend 
the enormous sums necessary, be maintained. These commissions did 
not investigate both the all-American route and the St. Lawrence route 
and compare their merits, and the question Involved is not whether 
the St. Lawrence could be deepened but whether it is economically 
advisable to do so at the expense of the United States. Moreover, half 
of the two commissions were made up of Canadians, and the propo- 
sition presented to the commission was to improye a Canadian water- 
way, much the greater part of the expense to be borne by the United 
States. So, before any investigation was commenced, and the instant 
the commission was appointed, half of its members would, of course, 
be expected to be In favor of its feasibility and advisability. We can 
not, therefore, on reviewing the findings of the commission as to the 
St. Lawrence, see ‘anything which brings comfort to the St. Lawrence 
advocates, All that Mr. Craig quotes on the subject is the following: 

“That the physical conditions are favorable for improvement of nayi- 
gation which will be permanent and will haye very low upkeep costs.” 


NOTHING MORE THAN A CONCLUSION 


This is nothing more than a conclusion that the St. Lawrence can 
be deepened. The commissions failed wholly to report that the work 
when done will be justified by the traffic carried or the advantages to 
the two countries involved. 

Excessive cost of the St. Lawrence ronte and undue proportion to 
be borne by the United States. 

Mr. Craig says that the total cost of the St. Lawrence improvement 
is $252,728,200. This estimate was made many years ago, and the 
very ablest engineers contend that the cost will be from $500,000,000 
to $2,000,000,000. 

While the commissions report that this cost should be borne in pro- 
portion to benefits derived, as the United States last year transported 
121,000,000 tons of traffic on the Great Lakes and Canada but 7,000,000, 
it is reasonable to suppose that if the St, Lawrence should be deepened 
the relative proportion of the traffic of the Great Lakes would be the 
same in the St. Lawrence. The United States would pay on this basis 
$17 to every $1 paid by Canada. Then the development of the naviga- 
tion would result in most of the work being done for power purposes. 
In the power produced we would have only three-quarters of a million 
horsepower, while Canada would have five millions and a quarter. 
After being deepened, the St. Lawrence will remain as it is, the river 
of a foreign country, and Canada will have Iso five-sixths of the power 
produced, Under such circumstances the amount the commissions ask 
us to pay is most unreasonable. 

The unreasonabieness of the proposals of the commissions is best 
shown, however, by the suggestion that the Welland Canal should be 
considered a part of the St. Lawrence routes and that the United States 
should contribute to the cost of its construction in the same proportion 
as it does to the deepening of the St. Lawrence. The Welland Canal, 
owing to the geography of the country, runs in a practically straight 
north-and-south line, 27 miles long, from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. 
It will cost $100,000,000 when completed. The United States can con- 
struct a canal from La Salle to Lewiston, a distance of only 7 miles, at 
a cost—on the ratio of the cost per mile of the Welland Canal—of 
$28,000,000. Its contribution to the cost of the Welland Canal, sug- 
gested by the commission, would be at least $50,000,000 and probably 
nearer $85,000,000, 


UNITED STATES WOULD SAYS MANY MILLIONS 


When it had paid this huge sum it would at the most have simply the 
right to use a canal owned by Canada, through Canada, in time of peace. 
By constructing a canal of its own it would save at least $22,000,000, 
and probably $57,000,000, and would own a canal of its own, and vessels 
would be obligéd to navigate a canal only one-quarter of the distance 
they would be obliged to travel if they took the Welland Canal, 

The United States could use the Erie Canal from Tonawanda to Lock- 
port and from Lockport to Olcott, on Lake Ontario, the 18-mile creek 
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which runs through a gorge, forming an ideal natural route, with prac- 
tically no construction necessary. By adopting this course the United 
States would have a canal of its own, costing very much less than the 
contribution the commission recommends it to make toward the Welland 
Canal, and the banks on the side of the gorge from Lockport to Olcott 
are so high that yessels would not be obliged to slow down on account 
of any danger from the washing of the banks. 

Advocacy of the St. Lawrence was obviously begun without pre- 
liminary studies as to the merits of the project. The agitation started 
in days when we exported much greater quantities of wheat than we 
do now and when the exportation of wheat to Europe was vastly more 
important than it is to-day. The agitation was started, too, before the 
construction of the Panama Canal, which has made it possible to unite 
the all-American route with the Great Lakes and the Atlantic, with 
our commerce through the Panama Canal, on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries, embracing a system over 7,000 
miles in length. 

Our domestic commerce constitutes at least 85 per cent of our total 
trade, as against 15 per cent, the aggregate of our exports to all 
foreign countries, The all-American route will serve, at the low rate 
of water transportation, all our domestic trade, while the St. Lawrence 
will serve only that fraction of our comparatively small export trade 
which goes to Europe. The ability to make a complete United States 
waterway system by constructing the all-American route; the added 
domestic consumption of wheat; the constantly lessening exportation 
of it; the need of bringing the products of the West to the center of 
population in the Bast; and of bringing the lumber and other prod- 
uets of the Pacific coast, through the Panama Canal to the Atlantic 
ports, and for distribution all through our northern and eastern coun- 
try has totally changed the relative merits of the two routes, and has 
made it plain that the all-American route will serve eur country in- 
finitely better than that through Canada. 


QUEBEC OPPOSITION HELD FINAL 


And then comes the final and unanswerable argument that Quebec, 
which has control of the situation, will not consent to the deepening 
of the St. Lawrence. By this means the carrying out of that project 
has become utterly impossible. The reasonable men who are interested 
in and have studied the question of these two routes bave become 
thoroughly convinced and agreed that the St. Lawrence route is im- 
possible because, as they put it, Canadians are so divided on the ques- 
tion whether the river shall be deepened that no agréement among 
them is possible for many, many years to come. These former advo- 
cates of the St. Lawrence are ready to join with those of us who 
have supported the all-American route from the start in the efort to 
have the project adopted, and that at the earliest date possible. 

It is only the St. Lawrence advocates who have a selfish interest to 
serve who remain unconvinced. The St. Lawrence association has 
existed for many years and has grown. Those who are in control 
of and employed by the association naturally would be affected ad- 
versely by the adoption of the all-American route, but we hope that 
even they will be able to place the securing of what they must concede 
is a good route above any small personal disadvantages. 

Mr. Craig in his speech criticized severely those who urged the fact 
that the all-American route is American, on our soil, and in our own 
country. He thinks this an improper view of the matter. On the 
contrary, the fact that the all-American route is wholly. in our own 
country is a strong argument in its favor. Our people should prefer 
to develop their own rallways and waterways and their own country, 
in the Interest of their own people, rather than to improve rivers in a 
foreign country for the benefit of another people, no matter how 
closely related they may be to us. We start with the circumstance 
that the Ontario-Hudson is an all-American route, being so important 
a factor in its favor that any route through a foreign country would 
need to be shown to possess many and much greater advantages before 
we should reach a conclusion to spend our money in building up a 
foreign land. When we find, however, as we do, that the all-American 
route is infinitely more advantageous than the St. Lawrence route, we 
rejoice that we can indulge our patriotism and our preference to de- 
velop our own country, not alone without sacrifice, but that at the 
same time we will materially advance our commercial interests. 

I have worked for many years for the all-American route with most 
discouraging circumstances surrounding me, with a general lack of 
interest on the part of those who will benefit most by the construc- 
tion of this great public work. Gradually, however, our people the 
country over have become convinced that the all-American route from 
the Great Lakes to the sea is one sustained not alone because of 
patriotic impulses but which is sure to bring the greatest commercial 
results. The country has become convineed also that Canada will 
not agree to the deepening of the St. Lawrence. Owing to this com- 
bination of circumstances the outlook for the all-American route 
has become exceedingly bright. It is firmly believed that with united 
and earnest effort it will be adopted by Congress in the near future, 
perhaps late in the present session. 

Two things are important in his message, as evidencing the atti- 
tude of the President and of the country—first, emphasizing the im- 
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portance of waterway development, and, second, that this develop- 
ment will be carried on “as our resources permit.” 

While it is necessary to make an estimate of the cost of this all- 
American route, and it is proper to consider the returns to be antici- 
pated in the way of commerce which will be carried, the American 
people are committed to the construction of a deeper route to sea 
and the all-American route is the only one possible—and are thor- 
oughly convinced that a deeper waterway—one as suitable to the 
needs of to-day as the Erie Canal was to the traffic of its period— 
will be so useful and so vital a factor in our transportation system 
and in reducing the cost of living that they have passed the stage of 
considering the cost of construction and are interested only to find 
that the route is feasible to construct and operate. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


BEN JOHNSON, a Representative elect from the fourth dis- 
trict of Kentucky, appeared at the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office prescribed by law. 


DISPENSING WITH THE BUSINESS ON CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in order that the debt settle- 
ment bills may be considered continuously and go on to-morrow, 
I ask unanimous consent that the business on Calendar Wednes- 
day to-morrow be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the Calendar Wednesday business to- 
morrow be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
is there any Calendar Wednesday business? 

Mr. TILSON. There are two small bills from the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, but that committee is very busy at this 
time and I believe will not object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I was about to suggest that 
if there was any business of importance to be taken up that 
instead of passing it over entirely it might be deferred until 
we complete this bill, but if the business is of minor im- 
portance we might as well pass it over. 

Mr. TILSON. I think there is nothing on the calendar that 
can not wait until a week later. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on the bill under consideration for the settle- 
ment of the Italian debt be limited to 4 hours and 30 minutes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not think you can make 
that agreement this afternoon. 

Mr. COLLIER. Owing to the fact that there are so few 
Members present and on the eve of adjournment I think that 
it had better be deferred. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will withdraw the request. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 22 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 13, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

270. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the United States Veterans’ Bureau for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, for the payment into the adjusted sery- 
ice certificate fund (H. Doc. No. 208); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

271. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination and survey of Appomattox River, Va., up to 
Petersburg; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

272. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, sub- 
mitting abstracts of proposals received during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1925, for materials and labor in connection with 
works under the Engineers Department; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

273. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a proposed paragraph of legislation in- 
creasing the allowance for personal services, as carried in the 
District of Columbia appropriation act for the National Capital 
Park Commission, for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1926 
(H. Doe. No. 209); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 83. A resolution 
providing for consideration of H. J. Res. 107, providing for 
expenses of a preparatory commission on reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments; without amendment (Rept. No. 82). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, : 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
H. R. 2. A bill to amend an aét entitled “An act to provide 
for the consolidation of national banking associations,” ap- 
proved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, 
section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 
5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, sec- 
tion 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 
as amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and 
to amend section 9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 of 
the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 83). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7277) to authorize the sale of a parcel of land 
in the town of Westport, Conn.; Committee on Military Affairs 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

A bill (H. R. 8753) to increase rates of pensions to certain 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to certain 
widows of Civil War veterans, and to certain Army nurses of 
the Civil War; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3514) granting a pension to Harriet J. Graham; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6135) granting an increase of pension to Ruth 
S. Gleaves; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 7450) to purchase a site 
for the erection of a post-office building and to erect a post- 
office building thereon in the city of Albemarle, N. C.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7451) to purchase a site for the erection 
of a post-office building and to erect a post-office building 
thereon in the city of Mooresville, N. C.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7452) to erect a post-office building in 
Lenoir, N. C., on a site owned by the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 7453) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a post-office building at Irvine, Ky.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 7454) to incorporate the 
American Bar Association; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARSS: A bill (H. R. 7455) to legalize the submarine 
cable laid in the St. Louis River at the Spirit Lake Transfer 
Railway drawbridge between New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, 
Wis., and used for the lighting of the village of Oliver, Wis.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 7456) to provide for the 
enlargement and extension of the post office and Government 
building at Meridian, Miss.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 7457) to provide for the 
enlargement of the present public building at Santa Fe, N. Mex.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7458) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection thereon of a Federal 
building at El Campo, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
Ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7459) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection thereon of a Federal building at Wharton, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7460) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection thereon of a Federal building at Alvin, Tex.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7461) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection thereon of a Federal building at La Grange, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7462) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection thereon of a Federal building at Hallettsyille, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7463) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection thereon of a Federal building at Schulenburg, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7464) authoriz- 
ing the Court of Claims of the United States to hear and deter- 
mine the claims of persons or corporations who rendered sery- 
ices or furnished supplies used on certain steamships owned by 
the United States; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 7465) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to lease land on the military reservation at West Point, 
N. Y., for the purpose of erecting apartment houses for persons 
connected with military service on duty thereat; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7466) for the retirement of all enlisted 
men who have seryed honorably in the United States Army, as 
herein provided; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 7467) to extend the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved September 7, 1916, 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States receiving injuries in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” to Adolph Biederman; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARSS: A bill (H. R. 7468) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Hibbing, county 
of St. Louis, in the State of Minnesota, to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 7469) to enlarge, extend, 
and remodel the post-office building at Lexington, Ky., and to 
acquire additional land therefor if necessary; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 7470) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to grant to the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co., its successors or assigns, a perpetual ease- 
ment for railroad right of way over and upon Camp Sherman 
Military Reservation, in the State of Ohio; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 7471) to provide for the 
national cooperation of the agricultural industry of the United 
States and credit facilities for the same; to amend the Federal 
farm loan act; to amend the Federal reserve act; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H.-R. 7472) to punish the transporta- 
tion of stolen property in interstate or foreign commerce; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORT: A bill (H. R. 7473) for the exchange of land 
in Hast Orange, N. J.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7474) to amend section 4 of the immigra- 
tion act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 7475) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
in the city of Flat River, Mo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grouhds. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7476) to amend section 
200 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 7477) to readjust the com- 
pensation of mechanics’ helpers in the motor-vehicle service of 
the Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7478) to provide 
for the erection of a Federal building at Ellsworth, Ellsworth 
County, Kans.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 7479) for the purpose of 
more effectively meeting the obligations of the existing migra- 
tory bird treaty with Great Britain by the establishment of 
migratory bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for 
migratory birds, the provisions of funds for establishing such 
areas, and the furnishing of adequate protection of migratory 
birds, for the establishment of public shooting grounds to pre- 
serye the American system of free shooting, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOYLE: A bill (H. R. 7480) to prohibit the collec- 
tion of a surcharge for the transportation of persons or bag- 
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gage in connection with the payment for parlor or sleeping car 
accommodations; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7481) making eligible for retire- 
ment under certain conditions officers of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, other than officers of the regu- 
lar forces, who incurred physical disability in line of duty 
while in the service of the United States during war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7482) to 
provide for conveyance of certain lands in the State of Michigan 
for State park purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 7483) to amend the inter- 
state commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 7484) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State Highway Commission of Arkansas to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across Red River, 
near Fulton, Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MCFADDEN: : A bill (H. R. 7485) to amend the second 
paragraph of section 4 of the Federal farm loan act, as amended 
in section 303 of the agricultural credits act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 7486) to amend the act of 
May 1, 1920, to revise and equalize rates of pension to certain 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to certain 
widows, former widows and helpless and dependent children 
of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to certain Army 
nurses, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in cer- 
tain cases; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution (H. Res. 83) providing for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 107; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. TILSON: Resolution (H. Res. 84) to amend Rule 
XXIV, clause 8, of the rules of the House of Representatives ; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 85) 
providing that the letter from Secretary of War Weeks con- 
cerning Brig. Gen. William E. Mitchell be referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House for review, and that said 
committee shall recommend and report to the House such legis- 
lation, if any, as it deems necessary to establish the just privi- 
leges of witnesses appearing before congressional committees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 86) author- 
izing printing of soil surveys of Orange County, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: A bill (H. R. 7487) granting a pension to 
Lois I. Marshall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 7488) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary T. Ball; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 7489) for the relief of 
William K. Lovett; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7490) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 7491) grantjng an increase of 
pension to Alice J. Connolly; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 7492) for the 
relief of William J. Greaves; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bil (H. R. 7493) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eliza A. Hill; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 7494) for the relief of 
Joseph F. Daniels; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H: R. 7495) granting a pension 
to Sophia Rasenbranck ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 7496) for the relief of 
William D. Wilson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 7497) authorizing the 
appointment of William H. Green as Artillery officer, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7498) granting a pension to Catherine E. 
Butt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 7499) granting 
an increase of pension to Joanna Bidwell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7500) granting 
a pension to Carrie R. Royster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7501) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOYLE: A bill (H. R. 7502) for the relief of Paul 
Sullivan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7503) for the relief of Fuller-Morrison 
Co., of Chicago, III.; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7504) authorizing the President to ap- 
point Richard Raymond Notter to the position and rank of 
lieutenant, Cavalry, in the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 7505) for the relief of 
Henry L. Stubbs; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7506) granting an increase of pension 
to Fannie Hamlet; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7507) grant- 
ing a pension to Daniel Castator; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7508) granting a pension to John Murphy; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7509) granting 
a pension to William Briney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7510) granting a pension to John R. 
Creager; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7511) granting an increase of pension 
to Cynthia A. Shafer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 7512) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen M. Dudley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 7513) granting an increase 
5 pension to Annie Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 7514) for the relief of 
Charles Wesley Crowell; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 7515) granting a pension to 
Quo-tasch Aquisse; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 7516) granting a pension 
to Isaac Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7517) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ann Grubb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 7518) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Gaskins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLER (by request): A bill (H. R. 7519) to re- 
imburse Horace A. Choumard, chaplain in Twenty-third In- 
fantry, for loss of certain personal property; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 7520) for the relief of the 
estate of Moses M. Bane; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 7521) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Christina Stenger; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 7522) for the relief of 
William J. Nagel; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7523) for the relief of John G. Hohl; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7524) for the relief of Neil Mullane; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 7525) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah I. Dow; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 7526) granting a pension to 
Ellen Manning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 7527) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Estes; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 7528) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James A. Galloway; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7529) granting an increase 
of pension to Susanna Funk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 7530) for the relief of 
A. W. Wallace; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7531) granting a pension to Rachel A 
Boyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 7532) to provide payment 
for services rendered in preparation for the international con- 
ference on traffic in habit-forming narcotic drugs; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 7533) granting an increase of 
pension to William T. Nerth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 7534) granting a 
pension to Mina Brookshier; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7535) granting a pension to Mary Fergu- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7536) granting an increase of pension to 
Gordon W. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7537) granting an increase of pension to 
Jessie B. Hodge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7538) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth J. Bartlett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 7539) to provide for the sur- 
vey of the harbor at Menominee, Mich., with a view to its 
improvement for navigation; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 7540) for the relief of Edward 
F. Weiskopf; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7541) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Frank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEARING: A bill (H. R. 7542) for the relief of the 
heirs of Gen. Dick Taylor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 7543) for the relief 
of Dan Kennedy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWARTZ: A bill (H. R. 7544) granting a pension to 
Ida L. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7545) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie E. Diven, to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 7546) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 7547) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 7548) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline D. Owens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 7549) granting a pension to 
Mary Emily Fallin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7550) granting a pension to Rufus M. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7551) granting 
an increase of pension to Hannah E. Ward; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 7552) granting a pension to 
William E. McElroy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEFALD: A bill (H. R. 7553) granting a pension to 
Maud Works; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

344. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Petition of Mercer 
County, Ohio, Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, requesting 
enactment of House bill 4045, and opposing the proposed con- 
tract system for rural free delivery; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

345. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Cairo Association of 
Commerce, of Cairo, III., urging the consent of Congress for 
the construction of certain bridges connecting the city of Cairo 
with the States of Missouri and Kentucky; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

346. Also, petition of former employees of the subtreasury 
service, favoring change in the civil service retirement act as 
included in House bill 7; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

347. Also, petition of the Reserve Officers Association of the 
State of Illinois, favoring enactment of House bill 4800, to 
provide further for the national security-and defense; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

348. Also, petition of United Spanish War Veterans of 
Laramie, Wyo., concerning certain provisions of House bill 98, 
a bill for the relief of Spanish War soldiers; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

349. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the American Associa- 
tion for the Recognition of the Irish Republic to the United 
States Congress, opposing entry into the United States of the 
World Court; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

350. By Mr. KING: Resolution of Local Union 203, Quincy, 
III., of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America, protesting against the Bread Trust and 
asking investigation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

351. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Frank Bosch, oppos- 
ing repeal of act approved January 12, 1919, under which the 
Nayy manufactures uniforms to be furnished officers of Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Public Health Service at cost; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

252. Also, petition of Frank W. Zerden, 363 Westervelt 
Avenue, Staten Island, N. X., and others, for scientific in- 
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spection of device for prevention of sinking of ships of any 
size or type; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

353. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of Evans Post No. 149, 
Department of Ohio, Grand Army of the Republic, requesting 
Congressman THompson to support any pension bill which 
would increase the pensions of Civil War veterans to $72 per 
month and their widows’ pensions to $50 per month; also ask- 
ing Mr. THompson to vote and work for the repeal of Joint 
Resolution No. 74 of the Sixty-eighth Congress for the res- 
toration of Arlington Mansion in Arlington Cemetery; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

354. By Mr. WEFALD: Petition of 85 Chippewa Indians, of 
Onigum, Minn., asking Congress to enact a law providing for 
a per capita payment of $100 for the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota, the payment to be made from the tribal funds of 
the Chippewas; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

355. Also, petition of 82 Chippewa Indians, of Pine Bend, 
Lengby Post Office, Minn., asking Congress to enact a law pro- 
viding for a per capita payment of $100 for the Chippewa In- 
dians of Minnesota, the payment to be made from the tribal 
funds of the Chippewas; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

356. Also, petition of 48 Chippewa Indians, of Lengby, Minn., 
asking Congress to enact a law providing for a per capita pay- 
ment of $100 for the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, the pay- 
ment to be made from the tribal funds of the Chippewas; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

357. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of residents of the city and 
State of New York, urging the adoption of United States 
patent named “Avythistos” by its inventor for preventing 
ships from sinking; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, Januar 13, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, our God, the author of our being and from whom 
all blessings flow, we turn our thoughts toward Thee, seeking 
Thy help. We need guidance; there is such a tendency in our 
lives to go in paths of our own determination, forgetting Thee. 
Help us, we beseech Thee, to look at the larger conceptions 
of privilege and of duty, and may we so walk, so live, so do, 
that Thine approval may be had constantly. And thus when 
the day is set we may be able to look back upon the work 
accomplished with the consciousness of Thy benediction. Hear 
and help. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Thursday, January 7. 1926, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was 
approved. 

DESTRUCTION OF UNITED STATES CHECKS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of the Treasury requesting legis- 
lative authority for the destruction of certain paid United 
States checks which, with the accompanying draft of pro- 
posed legislation, was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed. z 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented petitions of sundry 
citizens in the State of Arkansas praying for the repeal or 
reduction of the so-called war and nuisances taxes, especially 
the tax on industrial alcohol used in the manufacture of 
medicines, home remedies, and flavoring extracts, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
R. N. Benson, vice president of the Ritchie Grocer Co., of 
El Dorado, Ark., praying for a reduction in the Federal income 
tax on corporations, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Ameri- 
can Indian Association (Inc.) (Daughters of Sacajewa, Man- 
hat-ta Council), of New York, N. Y., favoring the erection 
of a suitable monument to the memory of Sacajawea, or Bird 
Woman, which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented petitions signed by Erick Omar 
and 38 other citizens and by Pius Stroh and 24 other citizens, 
all in the State of North Dakota, praying for the repeal or 
reduction of the so-called war and nuisance taxes, especially 
the tax-on industrial alcohol used in the manufacture of medi- 
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cines, home remedies, and flayoring extracts, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the 
board of directors of the American Statistical Association, 
favoring the passage of legislation in the matter of calendar 
reform, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Toledo, Ohio, remonstrating against the participation of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a mass meeting of 
citizens of Marietta, Ohio, protesting against the participation 
of the United States in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON presented resolutions adopted by the West- 
ern States County Officials Association, which were referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


@Vestern STATES COUNTY OFFICIALS ASSOCIATION, 
Taft, Qalif., January 8, 1926, 
Senator RALPH H. CAMERON, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Sin: Herewith is a copy of a resolution petitioning Con- 
gress for the continuance of Federal aid which was adopted by the 
Western States County Officials Association at their annual convention 
held in San Francisco November 11, 1925. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
STANLEY ABBL, 
Secretary Vestern States County Officials Association. 


Congress for the continuance of Federal aid 
States County Officials Association, San Fran- 


Resolution petitioning 
adopted by Western 
cisco, November 11, 1925 


Whereas all of the Western States, through the respective State 
highway departments and in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal highway law, have been engaged during the past several years 
in the construction of a system of roads of state-wide and interstate 
importance; and 

Whereas the Federal Government still retains title to, as public 
lands, a large percentage of the area of all of the Western States, 
which is nontaxpaying in character, thereby causing the burden of cost 
in government to be entirely borne by the remaining smaller percentage 
of area in private ownership; and 

Whereas the granting of Federal aid to the States in the construc- 
tion of roads is a specific provision of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as such we believe is accomplishing more for the general 
welfare of the people and the development of the Nation as a whole 
than could be accomplished through any other form of aid; further- 
more, the granting of such Federal aid is only following out a policy 
which was established as an encouragement of the railroads when huge 
land grants and Treasury subsidies were granted the rail line aggre- 
gating in value many millions of dollars; and 

Whereas under the encouragement of the Federal ald act and in 
accordance with its provisions all of the 11 Western States have gone 
forward with their highway programs to such an extent that the dis- 
continuance of this work at this ¿ime will work an extreme hardship 
on each State and seriously retard development of the entire West; and 

Whereas the completion of the Federal aid 7 per cent system laid out 
and approved under the provisions of the Federal highway act of 1921 
will give to the Nation an interstate system of highways aggregating 
approximately 200,000 miles and reaching into every section of the 
country, this work now being only approximately one-third finished, 
except in the thickly settled and wealthy Eastern States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 2 

Resolved by the Western States County Officials Association in con- 
vention assembled at San Francisco, Calif., this 11th day of November, 
A. D. 1925, That we respectfully urge upon the Congress of the United 
States and the executive officers of the Government the vital importance 
of continuing the granting of Federal aid to the States in highway 
building at the rate of at least $100,000,000 per year, such aid to be 
continued until the completion of the 7 per cent Federal-aid system; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the county commissioners and supervisors represent- 
ing the 11 Western States at each of their annual conventions petition 
their proper Representatives in Congress to continue Federal aid. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That this association cooperate in every way possible with 
all other organizations in the furtherance of continued Federal aid; 
and be it farther 

Resolved, That the secretary of this organization be, and is hereby, 
instructed to transmit a copy of this resolution to each Senator and 
Congressman of the 11 Western States and to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 
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Mr, CAMERON also presented a resolution adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of Tucson, Ariz., which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorn, as follows: 

Resolution 


Whereas Federal aid to the States has been of great assistance in 
establishing through interstate and State highways, the construction 
and maintenance therefrom resulting in much better local and na- 
tional transportation facilities; and 

Whereas this work is in an unfinished stage, and any suspension 
of Federal aid would greatly retard the progress of highway develop- 
ment in Arizona and the entire Nation, resulting in disconnected inter- 
state systems and rendering interstate or national travel difficult; and 

Whereas the publie-land States, which includes Arizona, would be 
deprived of Federal assistance in the highway development through 
the vast areas of Government lands within the said public-land States, 
from which lands sald public-land States do not derive any revenue 
from taxation, thereby resulting in great injustice to such States, and 
delay their highway development indefinitely: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Tucson, 
of the State of Arizona, do hereby urge the Congress of the United 
States now convening to continue Federal aid in amounts not less than 
the amount appropriated for this fiscal year and make the necessary 
appropriations therefor. 

Adopted at a regular meeting of the board of directors of the Tucson 
Chamber of Commerce, December 17, 1925, 

Attest: L. C. James, President. 

A. H. CONDRON, Secretary. 


Mr. CAMERON also presented a resolution adopted by the 
American Legion, Department of Arizona, which was referred 
to the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas under lax immigration laws millions of undesirable allens 
were admitted into the United States between 1890 and 1924, such 
immigrants consisting for the most part of the defective, degenerate, 
dependent, and vicious element of central and southern Europe, and 
of Asiatics equally objectionable, practically all opposed to Anglo-Saxon 
traditions and ideals; hostile to our form and genius of government; 
stubborn against assimilation; adding unbearably to the volume of vice, 
crime, and violence, augmented by a birth rate double that of the 
American element; and 

Whereas such immigration, as indicated by governmental reports, is 
now being smuggled across our borders into our larger cities at the 
rate of 600,000 annually, in addition to the number and kind allowed 
by law, in direct evasion and violation of the Johnson immigration act 
of 1924, which, if enforced, would admit not more than 300,000 immi- 
grants annually, all of the more desirable national and racial stock, 
and that about 600,000 more enter annually under the La Follette 
Seamen's Act under the subterfuge that they are seamen on foreign 
ships; and : 

Whereas the enemies of our country, in and out of Congress, while 
not able to prevent the passage of the Johnson Act have nevertheless 
largely succeeded in nullifying it by defeating appropriations neces- 
sary to enforce it, and in retaining certain provisions of the La Follette 
Seamen’s Act which make it possible for any number of aliens to enter 
our ports if listed as seamen on foreign ships; and 

Whereas these conditions have debased our national stock, corrupted 
national morals, and are becoming a deadly menace to the existence 
of our national life under American ideals and standards: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, Department of Arizona, deeply 
conscious of the danger our country is facing because of unrestricted 
immigration, now demands our Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress of the United’ States that they labor unceasingly to secure 
such appropriations as will fully enforce our immigration laws; that 
they strive to eliminate the dangerous provisions of the La Follette 
Seamen's Act; that they promote such enactments as will extend the 
power of deportation and enlarge the power of canceling naturalization 
certificates, to the end that those who have been or may be found 
unworthy of holding such certificates may be deported. 

x A. J. DOUGHERTY, 
Department Commander, American Legion, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2158) for the relief of certain disbursing 
officers of the office of Superintendent State, War, and Navy 
Department Buildings, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 28) thereon. 

Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 2007) for 
the construction of certain public buildings, and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 29) thereon. 
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Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 589) for the relief of Clotilda Freund (Rept. No. 
30); and 

A bill (S. 1661) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Mrs. Patrick H. 
Bodkin (Rept. No. 31). 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1884) to authorize the department of public 
works, division of highways, of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to construct a bridge across Palmer River (Rept. 
No. 32); and 

A bill (S. 1904) extending the time for the construction of 
the bridge across the Mississippi River in Ramsey and Henne- 
pin Counties, Minnesota, by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway (Rept. No. 33) thereon. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, I send to the desk 10 bills 
which have been erroneously referred to the Committee on 
Claims. _I ask that the Committee on Claims be discharged 
from the further consideration of, the bills and that they be 
referred to the proper committees as indicated on the bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The bills were referred as indicated below: 

A bill (S. 647) for the relief of the devisees of William 
Rusch, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1094) for the relief of Lyn Lundquist; and 

A bill (S. 1920) for the relief of the devisees of William 
Rusch, deceased; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

A bill (S. 268) for the relief of John L. Hays; 

A bill (S. 738) for the relief of Thomas G. Harris; 

A bill (S. 739) for the relief of Clay D. Barhyte; and 

A bill (S. 1659) for the relief of George Washington Gates; 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 

A bill (S. 740) for the relief of Reed Walworth; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

A bill (S. 174) for the relief of Walter M. Donnelly; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 580) for the relief of Ethel Williams; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The bill (S. 2173) for the relief of em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving who were 
removed by Executive order of the President, dated March 
81, 1922, seems by mistake to have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on the Judiciary be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 2451) providing for the purchase of a site and con- 
struction of a public building at Princeton, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2452) for the relief of John B. Canter; to the 
Committee on Claims. : 

A bill (S. 2453) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Johnson; and 

A bill (S. 2454) granting an increase of pension to Beckwith 
A. McNemar; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 2455) granting an increase of pension to Arminta 
C. Hickman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 2456) granting compensation to Roy Sions; to 
the Committee on Finance, 

A bill (S. 2457) granting a pension to Mary Elizabeth 
Vantrump; to the Committee on Pensions. s 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 2458) granting a pension to Rachel E. Boyack; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 2459) granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. 
Strait (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


1939 
By Mr. HARRIS: 


A bill (S. 2460) to authorize the reappointment of George 
Edwin Penton as second lieutenant in the United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 2461) to grant extensions of time under oil and 
gas permits; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 2462) granting a pension to John T. Mahoney 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 2463) granting a pension to Mary A. Sims; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 2464) to amend section 95 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODING: 

A bill (S. 2465) to amend the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late foreign commerce by prohibiting the admission into the 
United States of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit 
for seeding purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2466) for the adjustment of water-right charges 
on the Minidoka irrigation project, Idaho, and for other 
purposes ; 

A bill (S. 2467) for the adjustment of water-right charges 
on the Boise irrigation project, Idaho, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

A bill (S. 2468) for the adjustment of the water-right 
charges on the King Hill irrigation project, Idaho, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 2469) tv regulate the manufacture, printing, and 
sale of envelopes with postage stamps embossed thereon; to 
t Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

A bill (S. 2470) granting the consent of Congress to Harry 
F. Bovay to construct, maintain, and operate bridges across 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, III.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 2471) for the relief of Robert A. Widdicombe; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2472) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Fox River, in Kane County, III.; and 

A bill (S. 2473) granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane County, 
Ill, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Fox River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2474) for the relief of the Riverside Contracting 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2475) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the equitable distribution of captured war devices 
and trophies to the States and Territories of the United 
States and to the District of Columbia,” approved June 7, 
1924; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2476) to amend an act entitled “An act to create 
a juvenile court in and for the District of Columbia”; and 

A bill (S. 2477) to vacate certain streets and alleys within 
the area known as the Walter Reed General Hospital, District 
of Columbia, and to authorize the extension and widening 
of Fourteenth Street from Montague Street to its southern 
terminus south of Dahlia Street; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 2478) granting a pension to Lois I. Marshall; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Missouri: 

A bill (S. 2479) to declare a portion of the battle field of 
Westport, in the State of Missouri, a national military park, 
and to authorize the Secretary of War to acquire title to same 
on behalf of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: A bill (S. 2480) granting an increase 
of pension to Eunice M. Miles; to the Committee on Pensions. 
AMENDMENT TO TAX-EREDUCTION BILL 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 1, the tax-reduction bill, which 


was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 
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AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. PEPPER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the agricultural appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place strike out the figures “ $3,500,000" and insert 
“ $6,000,000.” 

Also strike out the figures “ $2,578,000" and insert “ $5,018,000" 
for the payment of indemnities. 


RESERVATION TO WORLD COURT RESOLUTION 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I submit a reservation in 
the nature of an amendment intended to be proposed by me to 
the resolution of adhesion on the part of the United States to 
the World Court protocol, which I ask may be read and lie on 
the table. 

There being no objection, the reservation was read and 
ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


1. The adherence of the United States to the statute of the World 
Court is conditioned upon the understanding that the submission to the 
World Court of any question which affects the admission of aliens into 
the United States, or the territorial integrity of the several States or 
of the United States, or concerning the question of the alleged indebt- 
edness or moneyed obligation of any State of the United States, or any 
question which depends upon or involves the maintenance of the tradi- 
tional attitude of the United States concerning American questions, 
commonly described as the Monroe doctrine, or other purely govern- 
mental policy, shall not be considered without the consent of the United 
States. 

THE FARM SITUATION 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp an interview with B. F. Yoakum appear- 
ing in the Washington Sunday Star entitled “ Farmers’ plight 
worst in history.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


[From the Sunday Star (Washington), Sunday, January 3, 1926] 
Farmers’ PLIGHT “ Worst in HISTORY ” 
DENIES THAT FARMER IS PROSPEROUS 


Economists have said that last year was the best year on the Ameri- 
ean farm since the war; that the farmer has paid off a lot of his 
mortgages; that he was buying more from the mail-order houses and 
putting in more farming implements than at any time since the armi- 
stice; and that another such year would put him on his feet. They 
also said that it looked as if the farmers would have almost as good a 
year this year. B, F. Yoakum, president of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad, who has devoted many years to a study of the farmer’s 
ins, says that the farmer is not only not prosperous but that his condi- 
tion is getting worse. 3 

(By Willis J. Ballinger) 

„The American farmer is in a worse situation to-day than at any 
time in his history.” 

That statement amazed me in the face of the assurances of almost 
all business observers that the farmer last year enjoyed bis most pros- 
perous year in a decade, cleared up most of his debts, started out to 
replace his old equipment, and was once again about to have another 
profitable year. 

The statement was made by B. F. Yoakum, chairman of the board of 
the Frisco Railroad system and nationally known as a student of the 
farmer’s problems. My question was, What is your opinion as to the 
situation of the farmer?“ The answer was: 

“The farmer's situation presents the greatest, most far-reaching, 
and most perilous economic problem with which the American people 
are faced. The farmer was never so unprosperous and so much in debt 
as he is to-day. 

.“ Q. Has the condition of the farmer, which was so appallingly bad 
between the years 1920 and 1924, been righted? 

“A. It has not. On the contrary, it has Increased. 

“Q. Is the farmer a victim of polities, of the trust, of the railroads, 
of a bad distributing system, or what is wrong with him? 


POLITICS PARTLY BLAMED 


“A. Your question is so inclusive that it is difficult to answer it 
briefly. Primarily, the American farmer is the victim of a bad dis- 
tributing system ; indeed, he is the victim of the worst system of distri- 
bution and marketing in the world. This essential factor of his busi- 
ness—just as much and as vital a factor of his business as production 
itself—has been permitted to drift into the hands of a vast army of 
dealers and middlemen who, under close, modern organization, are now 
reaping all the profits of the farming industry. Congress could stop 
this if it would. A way is provided in the Curtis-Aswell bill embodying 
the Yoakum plan. This bill was unanimously reported out favorably 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, progressed to a 
place on the Senate calendar, and there was permitted to die with the 
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Sixty-eighth Congress. It soon will be introduced at this session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress. The fate of the Curtis-Aswell bill in the Sixty- 
ninth Congress will therefore determine definitely whether or not the 
American farmer is the victim of politics, for Congress is ruled by 
partisan politics, and there is no partisan politics in the Curtis-Aswell 
bill. Its joint authors are Senator CHARLES Curtis, of Kansas, 
the titular Republican leader of Congress, and Representative James B. 
ASWELL, of Louisiana, ranking Democratic member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


VICTIM OF A COMBINATION 


“Q. Was there any political combination against the farmer in 
1920-1924, or was it simply an inevitable aftermath of the war? 

“A. The fact that every other of our big industries has been mar- 
velously prosperous since the war except farming indicates plainly 
that the farmer is the victim of a combination that reaches into poli- 
tics. The combination against him, however, is more economic. than 
political, It so happens that the Republican Party has complete con- 
trol of the two branches of Government which bear down directly upon 
the economie life of the Nation. Were the Democratic Party in control 
of the Government, I do not pretend to know whether the farmer's 
terribly distressed condition would fare any better, 


MUST CONTROL DISTRIBUTION 


“Q. What is your solution of the farming situation? nt 

“A. It is contained in the Curtis-Aswell bill. In brief, my solution 
is for Congress to grant a Federal charter under which the farmers 
would control the distribution factor of their great business as well as 
the production factor, just as every other big industry now controls 
both of these essential factors of successful and prosperous commerce. 
Under the present loose, antiquated, and uneconomic system of dis- 
tribution the farmer or producer receives a return of less than a third 
of the wealth he produces, while the organized distributors get more 
than two-thirds of the dollar paid by the ultimate consumer for the 
farmer’s products. The fact that the farmer gets such a small propor- 
tion of the consumer’s dollar accounts directly for his financial distress, 
He has been operating at a loss for so long a time that he is now facing 
bankruptcy. 

“Q. Will you explain briefly the merits and demerits of the bills of 
the major farm bills now pending before Congress? 

“A, I do not know definitely just at this moment what agricultural 
bills are pending or will be introduced before Congress. I assume, hew- 
ever, that the old McNary-Haugen bill in one or various forms will 
soon be pending before Congress. The Curtis-Aswell bill will be intro- 
duced without destructive variation from its original character. I have 
already briefly described the merits of the Curtis-Aswell bill and its 
efficacy as a permanent cure of the farming industry's distressful ills, 
The MeNary-Haugen bill and all its spawn under various names were 
not conceived in the interest per se of the American farmer, or, for the 
matter of that, in the highest interests of American institutions. I do 
not accuse the supposed and alleged authors of these various bills 
which have been introduced or will be introduced of knowing the evils 
their measures are fraught with. When I say that their bills in the 
main are un-American, undemocratic, and discriminating against the 
farmer as a citizen and a business man I have said enough to show my 
honest opinion of them. , 

“Q. Bor more than 50 years in American politics there has been agi- 
tation by the farmer. He has been the center of a great deal of radi- 
calism. There has hardly been an election of a President in which the 
issue of grangerism, ete., did not actitvely figure. 

A. That is true, and it is natural that what you say about it should 
exist. The farming industry is the base upon which our entire business 
and industrial life rests. In its activities and output in money value 
It exceeds those of any dozen of our other industries combined. Then 
why should not the farmers keep a sharp eye on political trends and 
movements? But I deny that the farmer ‘has been the center of a 
great deal of radicalism.’ In every well-ordered government the farmers 
constitute the most conservative element in the citizenship, 


FARMER KNOWS HIS RIGHTS 


“Q. Will you give me a brief outline of your explanation of why the 
farmer has been such a storm center of politics? 

“A. This has been covered in broad strokes in my answer to the 
preceding question. He has been and always will be a ‘storm center 
in politics’ because of the predominant strength of his industry as com- 
pared with other industries. Too many business men and politicians 
think the American farmer does not know what is going on in the coun- 
try, when the fact is he keeps himself as well informed as does any 
other element of our citizenship. 

“Q. Is it true that migration from the farm to the city is becoming 
alarming? 

“A, Yes; as shown by the last two Government censuses. 

“Q. If so, do you foresee a food shortage in the United States? 

“A. No; because the farming industry will take on a new character 
unless the farmers soon are enabled by Congress to speedily check the 
ravages being wrought under the present system of distribution and 
marketing. 
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“Q. What do you think about this age of big business? Is our indus- 
trial civilization being so emphasized that country living in America, 
with its traditional virtues, is in danger? 

“A. It will be all right when the farming industry is permitted by 
Congress to so organize commercially and economically as to be en- 
titled to a seat around the table with other big business. 

“Q. How are we going to get people back on the farm if we need 
to kave them back there? 

“A. By restoring prosperity to American agriculture as an indus- 
try; by making farming profitable. This is provided for in the 
Curtis-Aswell bill. 

NO FARM TRUST DANGER 


“Q. Will not cooperative marketing eventually end in a farmers’ 
trust? That has been the logic of all organizations that have united. 
They have all inevitably become trust companies. 

“A, Permit me to say that, in order for me to answer your ques- 
tion in the form you have put it, you should have defined your mean- 
ing of a trust. The fixed policy of the Government is against trusts. 
They are broken up when they take on the character and functions 
of what you obviously mean when you bespeak apprehensions of a 
farmers’ trust should farmers be enabled by act of Congress to organize 
cooperative associations into one solid, compact system of cooperative 
marketing. 

“Q. How do you propose to avert a farnrers’ trust or what guar- 
anty haye you that it will not become a trust under the farmers’ 
cooperation ? 

“A, The Government's most securely fixed policy is against the 
sort of trust your question implies, That is guaranty enough.” 
(Copyright, 1925.) 


POLICE RAID ON CAFE 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a news- 
paper article which I would like to have the clerk read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


{From the Washington Times, Monday, January 11, 1926] 
Borrás Ficnts CAFÉ RAID 


Appearing in police court to-day to fight charges of conducting a dis- 
orderly house, Peter Borras, proprietor of the “ Spanish Village” Night 
Club and the Madrillon Restaurant, at 1304 G Street NW., entered a 
plea of “not guilty” and demanded a jury trial in order, he said, to 
obtain complete vindication through the courts, and not because of 
any political or Giplomatic “ pull“ that he might have. 

Borras is bitter in his denunciation of the tactics of police who 
raided the ‘Spanish Village” early yesterday morning. He claims 
that Mrs. Borras was brutally seized by the throat and pushed into one 
corner and that his guests were treated as so many cattle. Borras 
disappeared during the raid but appeared at the first precinct station 
house yesterday and posted a $500 bond for his appearance in court. 


POLICE ABUSE CHARGED 


Charges that abusive and profane language by the police shocked the 
socially prominent patrons of the place are made by Borras, who claims 
that many of his guests complained to him of the manner in which 
they were treated. This thing shall be thrashed out in the proper 
manner and I will fight persecution to the last ditch,” Borras is quoted. 

The raid was conducted under the authority of a search warrant in 
the hands of Policeman Chester Stepp. There were eight police from 
the first precinct, led by Detectives Kane and Messer. They claim that 
their entry caused a near riot, in which people attempted to escape 
through the windows and doors and that a deluge of bottles crashed to 
the street below. 


DIPLOMAT IMMUNB 


A young man who was seated with a beautiful young woman at a 
table in one of the “cottages” had his whisky sitting on the table in 
plain view of everyone and no attempt to conceal it. He established 
his identity as an attaché of a South American embassy and was there- 
fore immune from arrest. 

The police who conducted the raid stoutly deny that they used 
tactics unbecoming their position or that any of the patrons were sub- 
jected to any of the harsh treatment claimed. 

Three of the patrons were placed under arrest and required to de- 
posit $25 each on charges of illegal possession. They were booked as 
Mildred Marion Miller and Raymond Doaker, of Boston, and Frank 
Carl Pretniet, 525 Fifteenth Street NW. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact of 
the location of this place and to the fact that this young man 
had the whisky publicly and aboveboard, and that he, being a 
foreign embassy attaché, was released, while an American girl, 
who was simply a guest, was placed under arrest. That, I 
suppose, is another one of the international laws that is being 
forced upon America té-day. 
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SHIPPING BOARD AND INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, yesterday the President sent the 
name of Philip 8. Teller to the Senate as an appointee to mem- 
bership on the Shipping Board, a Republican member of that 
board. The fact that he sent the name of a majority member 
and did not send the name of the minority member makes the 
incident more noticeable, when it is remembered that Mr. B. E. 
Haney, of Oregon, is now holding the position as minority or 
Democratic member of the board under a recess appointment. 
Mr. Haney holds that position as a recess appointee at the ex- 
press request of the President made to him last summer. That 
raises the question as to what has happened in the meantime. 
Why is it that Mr. Haney, who was so satisfactory last summer 
that the President implored him to remain on the board, is not 
reappointed? 

In order that I may answer that question more clearly and 
more fully I want to review briefly the statutes that govern the 
boards and commissions that have been created by Congress. 
I want to go back to the first of those important boards, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. That commission was cre- 
ated by the act of February 4, 1887. That commission, as the 
other commissions, was created for the purpose of carrying out 
certain powers granted to Congress, in that particular case to 
regulate commerce. It is worth noting that a Democratic 
House of Representatives, a Republican Senate, and a Demo- 
cratic President passed that law, which has served as a model 
for those that followed. 

When Congress created the Interstate Commerce Commission 
it provided two very significant things. After providing in the 
act that it should be comprised of five commissioners, Congress 
then provided as follows: 


Not more than three of the commissioners shall be appointed from the 
same political party. 


What was the purpose of that? Congress is always a bi- 
partisan body, and evidently it was the intention of those who 
created the first commission to make the commission which was 
to carry out the work of Congress also a bipartisan body, and 
therefore they provided for minority representation. They pro- 
vided that the President might appoint the members of the 
commission, but that appointees from no one party should con- 
trol the entire membership of the board. 

They did not stop with that, but they went further and pro- 
vided that members of that commission should be independent 
of the Executive power, for they said: 

Any commissioner may be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office, 


That means that unless a man is guilty of inefficiency or neg- 
lect of duty or malfeasance in office he can not be removed 
by the President. So I say these two policies were written 
down in this first statute creating a commission, namely, mi- 
nority representation and freedom from Executive interference. 

Then, in 1914, when Congress created the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, it used the very same language. After providing for 
five commissioners, the law reads: 

Not more than three of the commissioners shall be members of the 
same political party. ‘ 


Again providing against Executive interference, the law pro- 
yides that— 

Any commissioner may be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 


That is in the act of September 26, 1914. 

When Congress created the Tariff Commission in the act of 
September 8, 1916, it went a little further, for that act provided 
for six members, and stated that not more than three of those 
members shall be of one political party. Thus Congress di- 
vided the commission equally, so that there could not even be 
a dominant control by any one political party. Again Congress 
provided: 


Any member may be removed for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or mal- 
feasance in office. 


Then, coming down to the Shipping Board, in the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, Congress again provided for five members, and 
the act stated that— 

Not more than three of the commissioners shall be appointed from 
the same political party. 

And again— 

Any commissioner may be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 


I am going into these statutes somewhat in detail because I 
desire to show that it is the fixed and repeatedly approved 
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policy of Congress to have these boards and commissions repre- 
sent Congress by carrying out the provisions of the statute free 
from any interference on the part of the Executive. 

I may say that it probably would be unconstitutional if Con- 
gress attempted by law to delegate the power which it has dele- 
gated to these commissions to the President or somebody under 
him, such as a Cabinet officer. I may also say in passing that 
generally the Presidents have carried out not only the letter of 
the law but the spirit of the law. There have been some excep- 
tions, I think, to that general rule in the past, but recent de- 
velopments are so notable that it seems to me we should dis- 
cuss them at the present time. 

We have pending before the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce the name of a man who has been nominated for Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner, Mr. Woodlock, who was ap- 
pointed as a minority representative, as a Democrat, and yet 
he has testified that for five years he has been registering as a 
Republican. It seems to me that is not a compliance even with 
the spirit to say nothing of the letter of the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Is Mr. Woodlock now acting as a member 
of the commission? 

Mr, DILL. Mr. Woodlock is acting as a member of the 
commission, and has been so acting for a considerable time. 
His name was sent to the Senate at the last session of Con- 
gress, but this nomination was not confirmed. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. I understood he was acting during the 
recess or interim when Congress was not in session, The 
question I ask the Senator is, Has he been acting since his 
name was sent to the Senate and while his confirmation is 
pending? j 

Mr. DILL. I have no definite information on that point, but 
my understanding is that he has. I may be wrong, but it is 
my understanding that he is now acting as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does such action on his part accord with 
the provisions of the Constitution which have been made in 
that behalf? 

Mr. DILL. I do not know. I may say to the Senator, 
my complaint in the matter of carrying out these laws is not 
so much that men are named to represent the minority wo 
are nominally of the minority political party, but that men 
are appointed whose views are not in accordance with the 
political party's platform and the views of its leaders. I have 
an editorial here which I wish to read in this connection. 

I do not object and I never have objected to the President 
appointing men of his own political party who hold the same 
political views that he holds; it seems to me that is natural: 
it seems to me that is proper; but I do object to the President 
selecting Democrats because they hold the views that he 
happens to hold, although they be Democrats and he is a Re- 
publican. In other words, it is all right to have Republicans 
who will say “yes” to everything the President wants, but 
I object to Democrats saying “yes” to everything he wants, 
because I think the purpose of minority representation is to 
have on these boards, as we have in Congress, real minority 
representation. 

I have before me an editorial from a newspaper which is 
published in my State, way up in the mountains, called the 
San Poil Eagle. It is a small paper, but its editor is a brilliant 
man, and I wish to read it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator does 
that, will he permit me to read the provision of the Constitu- 
tion which has a bearing on Mr. Woodlock’s present situation? 

Mr. DILL. I will be very glad to yield to the Senator for 
that purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Section 2 of Article II of the Constitution 
provides as follows: 


The President shall have the power to fill all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of the Senate by granting commissions which 
shall expire at the end of their next session. 


Mr. DILL. I have not made any particular study of the sub- 
ject, but my understanding is that a recess appointee holds 
his position until his successor is confirmed by the Senate and 
he has qualified. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, so that we may not get into 
an erroneous position here, I think the Senator is mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. DILL. I may be mistaken. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think a recess appointee holds only until 
the expiration of the next session of Congress, 
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Mr. DILL. I will not argue with the Senator about that. 
I may say that it is customary for a recess appointee to con- 
rem in office until the nomination of his successor is con- 

rmed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Tes. For instance, Mr. Lewis, the tariff 
commissioner, had a recess appointment. The President did 
not send his name to the Senate when it convened at its next 
session, but he still held under a recess appointment and served 
until the 4th of March, and when that session of Congress 
adjourned he went out of office. 

Mr. DILL. But the question I thought the Senator was 
raising was that in case another name were sent in while he 
was still holding office he would continue to serve until his 
successor was confirmed and qualified. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is right; yes. 

Mr. DILL. As to the situation where a man is serving under 
a recess appointment and his name has not come to the Senate 
for confirmation, I have made no study of the question, 
whether or not he can serve during the period of considera- 
tion, and do not know as to that. I notice it is being done, 
and I supposed it was entirely legal. 

I wish now to read the editorial to which I have referred, 
1 it covers rather clearly, I think, the view I have in 
mind. 

[From the San Poil (Oreg.) Eagle, December 17, 1925] 
THE “ YES” MEN 


It will be interesting to note what Congress does in the matter of 
those commissions established to perform governmental functions but 
which have recently been transformed into “ yessing” organizations by 
the. President. 

For instance, there is the Federal Trade Commission. It was estab- 
lished as a separate unit of the Government to regulate business prac- 
tice and to prosecute in the event of law violation. It has become a 
“ yessing ” organization as a result of the men appointed thereon by Mr. 
Coolidge. It does not prosecute violators of the antitrust laws. It 
merely says, “ You must stop that practice,” when it finds unlawful 
operations, and goes so far even as to refuse the Department of Justice 
access to the information. 

There is the Tariff Commission. It was set up as a separate entity 
of government to scientifically study and recommend the course of 
action on tariff rates. But it made recommendations that did not suit 
the President, such as that in which it advised a reduction In the sugar 
schedule. The President overruled the commission and changed its 
membership into a yessing organization. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was set up as a separate unit 
of government to regulate interstate commerce. The President finally 
found a man who, he believed, would be a “ yes” man. He appointed 
him to that commission, and the Senate refused to confirm him. He is 
now acting under a recess appointment, 

The Shipping Board was established as a separate department of 
government in charge of ships. The President sought control of that 
body. He got his “yes” man appointed head of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and bludgeoned members of the Shipping Board into giving 
him wide powers. Then came a rebellion. Some members of the board 
refused to be merely “yes” men. The board reclaimed its powers, 
Now the President wants to fire all the men who were not “yes” 
men and put on “yessers” in their places. 

If Congress, in the first place, had intended that the President should 
control all those boards through powers of appointment, the powers 
and duties of these commissions would have been placed under members 
of the Cabinet. Then the President would have been in complete con- 
trol. If the President is going to have control, then why not abolish 
all the commissions and give their duties and powers to Cabinet mem- 
bers? That would save considerable expense to the public, and the 
President would not be compelled to look so far and so hard for 
“yessers" to put on what were supposed to be independent com- 
missions. 

But even a better policy would be to eliminate the “yessers” and 
make the commissions real commissions rather than “ yessing" organi- 
zations to the Executice Office. 


That brings me to the case of Mr. Haney, and in order that 
we may know clearly Mr. Haney’s chronological record as a 
member of the Shipping Board let me say that he was ap- 
pointed to succeed ex-Senator Chamberlain by President Har- 
ding in May, 1923, as a recess appointee. His name was sent 
to the Senate by President Coolidge in 1924. His term ended 
in June, 1925. In May, 1925, the President called Mr. Haney 
to the White House and asked him to accept a recess appoint- 
ment. Mr. Haney had planned to retire; he had planned to go 
back to his law business in Portland; but he w.s being urged 
very insistently by people interested in shipping in the North- 
west, by chambers of commerce and various other organizations, 
to continue in office. He had a very frank discussion with the 
President on the subject and explained his position. 
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At this point I ask permission to have printed in the RECORD, 

without reading, certain telegrams in support of Mr, Haney. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
The telegrams are as follows: 


PORTLAND, ORRG., April 6, 1925. 
Hon. Berr’ E. HANEY, 
United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C.: 

Hope you will permit your friends here to use their united support 
in recommending your reappointment to Shipping Board. We assure 
you entire community enthusiastically backing your past performance 
as commissioner. 

Paciric Export LUMBER Co, 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 7, 1925. 
Hon. Bert E. Haney, 
Commissioner, United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Advised you have been tendered reappointment Democratie member 
Shipping Board. Your services have been eminently satisfactory. 
Your friends here irrespective party anxious have you accept another 
term, . 
Gro. E. RYAN, President King Co. Democratic Club. 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 6, 1925. 
Hon. Berr E. HANEY, 
United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. 0.: 

Entire community, including ourselves, would appreciate it if you 
would reconsider and permit your name to be used for reappointment 
as member of Shipping Board. 

KERR Grrromp & Co. (Ixc.). 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 7, 1925, 
Hon. Bert E. HANEY, 
Commisstoner, United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We are all very anxious to have you consent to acceptance of ap- 
pointment to another term on the Shipping Board, no other name 
suggested here can baye unanimous approval of Portland interests 
such as you have. 

THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 6, 1925. 
B. E. Haney, 
Commissioner, United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. O.: 

The service you have rendered the country as a member of the 
Shipping Board has been of such a conspicuous character that it would 
be a calamity if you were to retire. I hope you may see your way 
clear to accept reappointment to this important office. 

Epwarp CooKINGHAM. 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 7, 1925. 
Hon. Bert E. FANEY, 
Commissioner, United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Trust you can accept reappointment on Shipping Board, as it means 
so much to Pacific coast. 
J. C. AINSWORTH. 


PORTLAND, ORRG., April 6, 1295, 


Berr E. Havyey, 
Commissioner, United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Rumors that you will not accept reappointment if tendered most 
disquieting. Have never seen such unanimity of opinion among all 
business men here as exists for your continuance on board. Believe 
next year crucial in development merchant marine, and feel that with- 
out your presence on board interests of younger growing ports like 
Portland will materially suffer, Situation would seem to present 
great opportunity as well as duty to this community. Earnestly urge 
you accept reappointment if tendered, 

R. B. WII cox. 


j FORTLAND, OREG., April 8, 1925. 
Bert E. Haney, 
Commissioner, United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Undersigned committee appointed by chamber to work for your re- 
appointment expresses sentiment of business and shipping community 
that you are thoroughly representative of all Oregon interests. Un- 
derstand that yon are to confer with President to-morrow. We have 
taken position in urging upon President your reappointment; that 
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Shipping Board is in position of board of directors of American mer- 
chant marine; that board should determine policies and delegate to 
executive in charge of operation the details of execution in accord- 
ance with principle applied in private industry. Representing inter- 
ests of community and State, we hope and trust that you will see 
your way clear to accept, 

FRANK L. SHULL, 

R. B. WILCOX. 

W. W. Parse. 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 28, 1925. 
BERT E. HANEY, 
Care United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C.. 

I am more than pleased to learn that President Coolidge wishes 
you to accept reappointment without any condition. This is in ac- 
cordance with my own desires and of the Portiand public as well. In 
the present critical condition respecting our merchant marine the coun- 
try needs one of your fearlessness, common sense, and good judgment 
on the board. I hope you will accept. 

F. L. SHULL. 


— 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 27, 1925, 
Hon. B. E. HANEY, 
Commissioner, United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Press indicates that President has definitely offered you position on 
Shipping Board through reappointment, and you have not accepted. 
We urge you with all power we possess to accept if terms are not con- 
trary to best interests of merchant marine, as we have often discussed 
same, We regard situation critical as to local representation unless you 
take reappointment, and most earnestly urge you accept same. 

Dopson. 


— 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 15, 1025. 
Bert E. HANEY, 7 
Care United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C.: 

Personal interested citizens, port officials, and particularly myself 
urge that you accept reappointment on Shipping Board, We need you 
now more than ever and feel that you should again make the sacrifice 
for the Pacific coast, 

Rocer D. PINNEO, 
General Trafic Manager, Port of Astoria. 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 3, 1925. 
Hon, Burt E. HANEY, 
Commissioner, United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Let me urge you to accept reappointment on Shipping Board. The 
interest of Northwest country demand your reappointment, and having 
secured that, we beg you to aceept. The welfare of two great States 
depends largely upon membership on that board, Oregon and Washing- 
ton are pleased with you and your work; therefore accept the position. 
Please take your place on it and continue your magnificent work. 

M. A. MATTHEWS. 


— 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 30, 1925. 
Hon. Bert E. HANEY, 
Commissioner, United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. O.: 

If you will remain on Shipping Board, the commercial organizations 
affiliated in Washington State Chamber of Commerce, all vitally inter- 
ested in the proper functioning of that board, will be gratified. Swap- 
ping horses while crossing a stream not good business. If personal 
sacrifice not too great, please accept reappointment. 

D. O. LIVELY, Manager, 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 30, 1925. 
BERT E. HANEY, 
Commissioner, United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Have been sounding out sentiment this community and find unani- 
mous desire that you should accept reappointment and remain on 
board. Can not find one single criticism of your policies, and all interests 
consider they have had fair deal and every consideration at your 
hands. This applies to civic bodies, manufacturers, shippers, and ship- 
ping men as well as one political wing; permit me to urge upon you 
the advisability of accepting reappointment, thus giving this com- 
munity and the American merchant marine at large the benefit of 
your experience and sound judgment. 

A. F. Harxes, 


Vice President Admiral Oriental Lines. 
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Hon. Bert F. Haney, 
Commissioner, United States Shipping Board, 
New Navy Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Writer and many others here sincerely hope you will continue with 
Shipping Board at least until such time as some of the larger problems 
are worked out. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 30, 1925. 


WILLIAM PIGOTT, 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 27, 1925. 
Hon. Bert E. Haney, 
United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C.: 

Gratified by information received that President has tendered you 
reappointment as member of United States Shipping Board, which is 
a well deserved recognition of your ability. Sincerely trust that you 
will accept reappointment. 

A. L. Mints, President First National Bank. 
San Francisco, CALIF., April 30, 1925. 
Berar Haney, 
United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C.: 

Stanley wired President had reappointed you. It will give the busi- 
ness men of the whole coast great satisfaction and pleasure if you ac- 
cept. I appreciate it is asking a lot of you, but hope you will accept. 

ROBERT DOLLAR. 
PORTLAND, OREG., April 28, 1925. 
Hon. Bxur E. HANEY, 
Care United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C.: 

Hope you will see your way to accept reappointment to Shipping 
Board, as firmly belleve entire country has full confidence in your 
ability to successfully fill the position; all Portland interest urging your 
acceptance. 

W. W. Payne. 
San Francisco, CALIF., May 1, 1925. 
Beat E. Haney, 
United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C.: 

We learn with interest and satisfaction of your reappointment by 
the President on the Shipping Board, We sincerely trust that you will 
be able to give favorable consideration to this reappointment and thus 
conserve to the board and the coast your valuable experience gained in 
your service on the board. 

San Fraxcisco CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Rost. Newton LxNcu, Vice President. 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 1, 1925. 
Bert E. HANEY, 
Commissioner, United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Manufacturers of Washington urge you reconsider your resignation 
member of board. We appreciate splendid services you have rendered 
with fairness and justice displayed toward Pacific coast shipping and 
shippers. You have whole-hearted support and cooperation. 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON, 
W. P. FISHER, President. 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 2, 1925. 
Hon. Bert E. HANEY, 
Commissioner, United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Seattle and the Pacific Coast are highly pleased with your accom- 
plishments in office and trust you will accept reappointment to the 
Shipping Board. All are anxious that you continue, as we feel it would 
be a great detriment to the American merchant marine should you 
refnse the appointment, and that your continuance in office is of great 
benet to the Pacific coast. 

Ebwix J. Brown, 
Mayor of Seattle. 


Mr. DILL. After this frank and full discussion and ex- 
change of views between them, Mr. Haney was given a recess 
appointment. He then went out West and when he came 
back in August learned that Mr. Palmer was continuing to 
manage the board, as he thought, in even a worse manner than 
he had done previously, and for the first time he learned 
through Mr. Parker, the general counsel, that the Shipping 
Board was likely to lose, as he was then informed, some 
$600,000 in a Japanese shipment case through the mistake of 
an agent in Japan. 

Mr. Haney then called the members of the board and asked 
them if they knew anything about this, and not one of them 
had ever heard of it. This was in August, 1925, while the 
mistake had occurred in the early months of 1924. Thus, for 
15 months the board had no knowledge of this loss which at 
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that time was estimated to be $600,000, but which turns out 
to be nearly $400,000. 

Mr. Hatiey then made a motion that Mr. Palmer be removed 
as head of the Fleet Corporation. That was some time in 
August, and about 10 days later he made another motion to 
have him removed. That was not acted on, and on the 25th 
of August he made another motion to have him removed. On 
the 27th of August he received a telegram from the President 
at Swampscott. I want to read that telegram because it has 
been in the press, and there is nothing private about it any 
more. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lynn, Mass., August 27, 1925. 
Hon. B, E. Hanny, 
United States Shipping Board: 

It having come to my attention that you are proposing to remove 
Admiral Paimer contrary to the understanding I had with you when 
I reappointed you, your resignation from the United States Shipping 
Board is requested. 

CaLyin CooLIpGE. 


Here we have from the President himself the request that 
a man resign from one of these boards because the President 
says, in effect: “I had an agreement with you that you 
would not remove Mr. Palmer. You made a certain agree- 
ment with me to do a certain thing, and you have broken that 
agreement with me.” 

For the moment, without discussing whether or not such an 
agreement was made, the fact is that the President thought it 
was made, and that he reappointed Mr. Haney only with the 
understanding that that was the agreement, and thus you 
have the Executive interference in this case going to the point 
of a man before appointment agreeing that he will do or will 
not do a certain thing. 

Mr. Haney immediately answered that telegram in a letter 
that I think I should read: 

AvcusT 28, 1925. 
The PRESIDENT, 
Erecutive Office, Lynn, Mass. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDRNT: I am in receipt of your telegram of the 
27th instant, reading as follows: 

“Tt having cone to my attention that you are proposing to remove 
Admiral Palmer, contrary to the understanding I had with you when I 
reappointed you, your resignation from the United States Shipping 
Board is requested.” 

When you honored me last June by tendering a reappointment, I 
stated that I was reluctant to accept, not only for personal business 
reasons, but because I was not in sympathy with retaining President 
Palmer at the head of the Fleet Corporation. 

At your request, the reasons for my opposition to President Palmer 
were fully and frankly stated, and were, in substance, as follows: First, 
without questioning his ability as a naval officer, I considered him in- 
competent from temperament and lack of experience to discharge the 
duties imposed by the nrerchant marine act of 1920 upon the Shipping 
Board, whose agent he was; second, because he seemed determined not 
to confer with the board upon any of the questions which came within 
its peculiar province under the statute, which involved the board's dis- 
cretion, and could not be delegated to the president of the Fleet Cor- 
poration; and, third, because he seemed disposed to proceed along lines 
independent of board action, although he was by his appointment 
created the board's agent. This course, in my view, was in some in- 
stances a violation of the statute, or not in accordance with the legis- 
lative intent as expressed in the statute. 

Upon your invitation, I stated at length my views on these subjects 
without equivocation or evasion. There certainly was no express 
understanding concerning the continuance in office or removal of Presi- 
dent Palmer. I regret exceedingly that you could have any misunder- 
standing as to my purpose and intent in the event of my reappointment, 
for I knew that you had been informed by Senator McNary that I 
would not, and in addition to that, I myself had definitely advised you 
that I could not accept a reappointment if any conditions whatsoever 
were attached to that reappointment. 

I did not intend by word or act to lead you, directly or indirectly, 
Mr. President, to understand that if reappointed I would be a party to 
continuing Mr. Palmer as president of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. You knew that I had yoted against his reelection within two 
weeks before the time we had our conference on the subject of reap- 
pointment. You also know that I vigorously opposed the adoption of a 
resolution granting any powers to the president of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion which the statute expressly imposed upon the board itself. 

I did not intend by word or act to lead you to think my view of 
President Palmer and his activities, which I expressed to you, would 
change unless there was a change in his administrative policy. Under 
these circumstances, in justice to myself, E am compelled to say to you 
that I am not conscious of having in any way caused you to have 
reached the understanding referred to in your telegram. 
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Obviously, Mr. President, to have given you any such promise as 
that implied by your telegram would have amounted to a total dis- 
regard of my oath of office and my obligation to Congress, whose sole 
agent I am. Such a promise and disregard of my official oath and 
the consummation of such an understanding would have obligated me 
to support the administration of the merchant marine act by the presi- 
dent of the Fleet Corporation, however inefficient, notwithstanding the 
fact that the law imposed upon me, as a commissioner of the Shipping 
Board, the duty to support and maintain an efficient administration, 

think that I understand the purposes which Congress bad in mind 
when the merchant marine law was enacted, and when it by law, in 
express terms, required the President to recognize bipartisan appeint- 
ments and geographical sections in the appointment of the members of 
the board. The act specifically declares its purpose to be to create 
a merchant marine (1) for the national defense, (2) for proper growth 
of our foreign and domestic commerce, and (3) to serve as a naval or 
military auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, I respect- 
fully direct your attention to th fact that while the merchant marine 
act of 1920 provides for the operation and disposition of vessels and 
shipping property, it also directs the board to keep clearly in mind at 
all times the declared purposes of the act which I have mentioned. 
The board, when once appointed by the President in conformity 
with the statute, is an independent agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment and is vested by the statute with large and important discre- 
tlonary powers, which the members thereof are compelled to exercise 
independently of any other governmental agency so long as the law 
is in force, and, with the exception of the power of removal for causes 
specified in the act, the members of the board are responsible only to 
the legislative body. 

The powers conferred upon the board are largely judicial in their 
nature, involving the exercise of discretion, and these powers can not 
be delegated by the board to Mr, Palmer or any other agent. It may 
be answered that if any of these powers have been delegated to the 
president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation it was done by act of 
the board itself. But even if that be conceded, the attempted delega- 
tion of power does not deprive any individual member of the board of 
the right to express his opinion as to these powers and to vote, under 
the sanction of his oath of office, as his judgment may direct. 

If, therefore, I am to be asked to resign because I have seen fit to 
exercise the power expressly conferred upon me by Congress in urging 
the remoral of an inefficient agent of the board, then I submit that 
the control of the operation and disposition of the merchant fleet Is 
taken from this bipartisan and sectionally constituted body and placed 
in the hands of one man, for whose actions the board is responsible but 
whose actions it can not direet or control. 

My opposition to President Palmer's administration, in addition to 
the reasons above stated, is based upon the following: 

His policy, of necessity, fails to carry out the purposes of the mer- 
chant marine act, because such policy not only is failing to establish 
a merchant marine sufficient to carry a major portion of our commerce, 
but, on the contrary, our merchant marine is earrying less and less 
each year, 

Again, the purpose of the act to establish a military and naval auxil- 
lary is being disregarded in that the number of vessels in use and 
available for such purpose is being steadily reduced; and last, but not 
least, under his administration we are losing American commerce to 
foreign shipowners, one of the very things the act in question intended 
should not occur. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. President, for me to comply with 
your request that I resign would carry an implication which I can not 
permit. 

Very respectfully, 
Bert E. HANEY. 


In addition to this, Mr. Haney issued a statement some 
days following, in which he made some 18 charges against 
Mr. Palmer, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Without 
taking the time to read that, I ask that it may be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Oregonian] 


HANEY DECLARES PALMER UNFITTED—FLEET CORPORATION. HEAD BRANDED 
INCOMPETENT—EIGHTEEN CHARGES ENUMERATED 

JREGONIAN NEWS BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D, C., September 13. Any 
belief that my objections to Admiral Leigh R, Palmer in his capacity 
as president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation are based entirely 
on the unfriendliness he has shown toward the port of Portland is 
erroneous, My opposition to him dates back much further than that, 
and rests upon his illegal use of the powers vested in him by the 
Shipping Board over my objection,” 
Bert E. Haney, commissioner of the Shipping Board, awaiting final 
action by President Coolidge on his refusal to resign his post, to-day 
went Into careful detail to explain the origin and development of the 
bitter fued which has arisen between the fleet president and himself, 
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culminating in the request from Swampscott for Haney's retirement 
from the board. . 

“I am unalterably opposed to the continuance of Admiral Palmer 
in his present office because of his failure generally to keep the Ship- 
ping Board advised of changes in his policy,” Commissioner Haney 
declared, 

“I am opposed to him also because of the alarming reduction in 
tonnage he has brought about and on account of his many misleading 
statements as to the number of ships in operation. 

“My third reason for disagreement with Admiral Palmer concerns 
his false statements given to the press and to Members of Congress 
regarding an alleged reduction in overhead costs, supposedly from 
$12,000,000 to $7,000,000, or a saying of approximately $5,000,000 
annually.” 

Reason No, 4; The Shipping Board was forced to override Palmer's 
refusal last spring to afford relief to western wheat shippers via the 
Gulf lines, Their representatives went to him and pleaded for addi- 
tional vessels to assist in moving the great consignments of grain 
which rail congestion and inadequate water transportation had tied 
up in the elevators and in transit. He turned them down, saying 
that the return in sight for this service was not adequate and that 
the Fleet Corporation could not afford to haul the surplus wheat. 

“The board was flooded with requests for this same relief, and on 
looking into the situation put on 27 additional vessels to help the 
movement, 

“Palmer has disagreed with the board repeatedly in regard to the 
carrying of bulk commodities. He has held that Shipping Board vessels 
could not afford to carry commodities which did not pay an exception- 
ally high tonnage rate. I asked him one time what he thought they 
ought to carry—gold watches and diamond earrings? It is unthinkable 
that our boats can operate without carrying all commodities offered 
them, whether they be the customary ocean freight or some rare and 
unusual high-priced cargo. His policy in this respect would hit the 
Pacific northwest, especially, for our commodities there—wheat, lumber, 
logs, and such freight—are all of the ordinary type and form bulk 
shipments carried at the average level of ocean rates. 

“I criticize him again because he failed to take proper action to 
collect. a sum of money, amounting to approximately $60,000, held 
unlawfully by an agent of the board. The Shipping Board comptroller 
fixed the amount and the claim was audited four times, with the same 
result each time. It was the board's money, wrongfully withheld, yet 
no steps were taken at law to collect it. Now we learn that Admiral 
Palmer has submitted the matter to arbitration, for reasons that I 
can not understand. 

“My seventh count against Palmer discloses these facts: The board 
received an offer to purchase a fleet of 12 vessels at a figure which it 
could have accepted. The agent operating the vessels made a counter- 
offer, which called for allocation of 8 of the 12 vessels to him, in 
addition to which he was to get 6 more from independent owners, and 
operate them all as a fleet. This agent gave the board no assurance 
of maintenance at all, nor any guaranty of operation. And yet 
Admiral Palmer recommended the agent's offer in preference to that for 
outright purchase. The board turned his recommendation down flat 
and sold the ships. 

“With all his pretense of economy, Palmer has increased the num- 
ber of high-priced employees attached to the Shipping Board. 

“Then there was the case of the movement of the Leviathan from 
New York to Boston last winter for repairs. Palmer permitted the 
ship to start out without taking due care that her machinery be in 
proper shape for the trip. She was in an excellent position to be 
wrecked -with respect to the condition her turbines were in. Some 
members of the board found out the movement order had been given, 
and Admiral W. S. Benson, of the board, stopped it. Had he not done 
so, the Leviathan might have been seriously injured, and she is an 
$8,000,000 risk, 

"I again disagreed with Admiral Palmer at a board meeting on his 
1927 Budget estimate of $18,000,000. This was a $6,000,000 reduction 
from the Budget figure for 1926. I asked him how he expected to con- 
tinue operating 276 ships, including passenger vessels, while cutting 
off 25 per cent of their operating capital? He said he had plans for 
greater efficiency, 

“On top of all that he expected an increase in earnings, though 
they have fallen off both the years he has been with us, and the 
number of ships in operation has been reduced to a point totally in- 
adequate for proper and efficient service. Naturally, I disagreed with 
him at every point, and so did a majority of the board. 

“When the board was considering the offer of the Dollar line for 
the Pacifie Mail steamships, and the counter offer of the latter com- 
pany, Palmer consistently refused to tell the board whether he thought 
the sale should or should not be made, or which offer should be 
accepted, although we several times asked his opinion, Finally he 
admitted to the board that he felt incompetent to form an opinion. 

„He went to New York and stated flatly that he was not interested 
in the ambitions of ports, referring directly to Portland, though why 
he should have singled out that port we can only imagine. He made 
that statement in the face of the plain provision of the merchant 
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marine act, which requires that consideration be given, either in the 
sale or allocation of Shipping Board boats to companies backed and 
supported by their respective communities, under which Portland 
qualifies absolutely. That shows, to my mind, that he has no con- 
ception of his duty under the law. 

„There was the additional instance of his failure to allocate addi- 
tional vessels at Boston when full cargo was offered for them, and 
the board favored the idea, Consequently foreign lines got the busi- 
ness. The same thing occurred at Charleston, S. C., where cotton 
cargoes which the Shipping Board might have had were hauled by 
British ships when Palmer refused to supply them, 

“He appointed a director for the lines at New Orleans, whom the 
board thought unfit without consulting the commissioner from that 
district. The appointment was canceled, causing the board no little 
embarrassment. A 

“Captain Griffith, chief of the operations division of the Fleet Cor- 
poration for the last three years, was removed by Palmer without 
cause. He is a man of many years’ experience in commercial ship- 
ping—not an ex-naval officer, 

“Palmer has never satisfactorily explained how he came to appoint 
as chief assistant in charge of operations, at $10,000 a year, a man 
whose only experience prior to that had been in a minor clerical 
capacity in the Shipping Board offices. The man had not het any 
experience in mercantile shipping before coming to the board. 


Mr. DILL. I have here a statement by the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krxe] on this subject that is extremely to the 
point. I want to read part of it, because I think I can not 
improve upon it. 

The policy of Congress as reflected in the Shipping Board act may 
have Ae 8 ie ony be argued by some that the President could 
operate all Goverument-owned ships better than a board constituted 
as is the Shipping Board; indeed, there are some who insist that the 
powers of the Executive should be increased, It is, I believe, the 
opinion of a majority of the American people that the Executive De- 
partment of the Government ts too powerful, and that any augmenta- 
tion of its authority would disturb the equilibrium established by 
the fathers with respect to the three coordinate branches of our Gov- 
ernment. It may be that the President, or some person selected by 
him, might perform all the functions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or the Tariff Commission, or the Federal Trade Commission, 
or the Shipping Board better than agencies set up by Congress. In 
my opinion, the American people will never accept that view. How- 
ever, the operation of the nonnayal vessels of the United States was 
committed by Congress to the Shipping Board. The members of that 
board were to be independent, as are the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They are to exercise their own judgment, 
and that means, of course, the exercise of a wise and sound discretion 
in the execution of the duties placed upon them by the specific terms 
of the act. No Executive has the right to circumscribe their duties 
or to determine the policies which they shall adopt. Congress pre- 
scribes what the board shall do, and they are required to exercise their 
best judgment in carrying out the will of Congress. 

It is known, not only by Congress but by the country, that the 
shipping act was made possible only because the various sections of 
the country were represented by the board, which, as I have stated, 
have the direction of the enterprise. The recent statement by the 
President will come as a surprise to many, as it implies that the direc- 
tion of the merchant marine, which is carried on by appropriations 
made by Congress, is committed, not to the seven members of the 
Shipping Board, but to one man, who, for the moment, is the president 
of the Fleet Corporation, and who is unknown officially to Congress. 


May I pause here to call attention to the fact that the 
president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation—in fact, the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation itself—is not created by Con- 
gress; but in section 11 of the Shipping Board act there is a 
provision authorizing the board in its judgment to form, under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, one or more corpora- 
tions for the purchase, construction, equipment, lease, charter, 
maintenance, and operation of merchant vessels in the com- 
merce of the United States? That is the only authority there 
is for the existence of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
the board, acting under the law, did create the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation; but the President’s proposal is that having 
once created it, the board shall abdicate its functions and turn 
them over practically to one man, the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration president. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I may interrupt the Senator there, I 
should like to suggest that to my mind it is not so much that 
the President feels that he is entitled to control the workings 
of the board, although I do not believe that that is the spirit 
of the law at all; but the particular case illustrates something 
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that it seems to me is much more dangerous than that—that he 
was controlling it by a secret understanding with its members 
that the country knew nothing about. 

Mr. DILL. I am glad the Senator referred to that—that the 
understanding which was made with Mr. Haney, as the Presi- 
dent understood it, was a secret understanding. I can not be 
so liberal in my attitude as the Senator from Nebraska indi- 
cates he is about the desire and purpose of the President to 
control these boards. I think that is a very serious thing; 
but, indeed, its seriousness does dwindle in comparison with 
the thought that a secret understanding had been reached with 
Mr. Haney, and leads us to ask the question with propriety, 
I think, How many other members have been appointed to the 
Shipping Board or to other boards and commissions which the 
President desires to influence or control after secret under- 
standings? 

I may say to the Senator that only a day or two ago I had 
the effrontery, as it might be termed, to ask an appointee to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission whether the President 
tried to get him to agree to do certain things as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. I did not know what 
secret agreements might have been made between the President 
and his new appointee, a minority member in this case. This 
gentleman said there was no agreement whatever. But the 
very fact that the President himself says there was such an 
understanding in the case of this member of the Shipping 
Board reveals a situation which becomes extremely objection- 
able and extremely dangerous, as I see it, to the independence 
of such commissions. 

I want to continue now reading from the statement of the 
Senator from Utah: 


In passing, may I say that, in my opinion Congress will never vest 
in one man the operation of the Government fleet and the control of 
the expenditure of the appropriations made by the Government for 
such purpose. There is a question, as I see the situation, that is 
more vital and far more important than the question of the qualifica- 
tions of the personnel of the Shipping Board or of the President of 
the Fleet Corporation, and the question—or at least one phase of it 
is this: May the Chief Executive of the Nation control, by under- 
standings or otherwise, the action and conduct of the Shipping Board 
or other organizations created by Congress for proper governmental 
purposes? And may such control be had, or the actions and conduct 
of such agencies established by Congress be influenced by under- 
standings between the Chief Executive and the members of such 
agencies, in advance of their appointment or prior to their confirma- 
tion by the Senate?" Indeed, the question involved is, “Shall goy- 
ernmental agencies created by Congress to carry out governmental 
purposes, with duties and policies prescribed by Congress, be controlled 
by the Chief Executive, and the judgment and discretion of the indi- 
viduals charged by Congress to execute the law be influenced, circum- 
scribed, or limited by the Chief Executive, or sball the members of 
such boards so created be permitted to exercise their judgment and 
the discretion which the law gives to them?” 

It is presumed that a member of this bipartisan Shipping Board 
is appointed because of his ability and his independence and his 
determination to exercise his best judgment and sound discretion, Has 
it been charged that Mr. Haney has failed in this regard? On what 
ground, it may be asked, is it proposed that Mr. Haney is held to be 
unworthy to continue with the Shipping Board? 

The American people, particularly in the interior, the South, and on 
the Pacific coast, are intensely interested in their shipping services. 
and they will, in my opinion, adopt every reasonable means to main- 
tain these services. They feel, with good reason, that a regional body 
like the Shipping Board, rather than a one-man organization that 
might be improperly influenced, is the body that can be depended upon 
to maintain these services. 


As I have said, I read this statement by the Senator from 
Utah because it expresses my own thought so much better than 
I could express it. 

Mr. President, I want to say a word now about the justifica- 
tion of Mr. Haney in asking for the removal of Mr. Palmer 
on learning for the first time, as he did, and as the board 
learned, of this loss with which they were faced in connection 
with what became known as the Takata affair in connection 
with the Admiral Oriental Line. In order that the Senate may 
know what that matter comprehended, I want to state briefly, 
if I can, how it came about. 

The Admiral Oriental Line delivered a large consignment of 
electrical machinery to individuals in Japan without securing 
a surrender of the bill of lading from the consignee, but secured 
indemnity bonds from three Japanese banks. The bills of lad- 


ing were already pledged to holding banks for adyances by the 
banks to the original consignee. The delivery to the consignee 
without the bills of lading was wrong. The consignee who 
actually received the goods was not entitled to them. The 
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banks holding the bills of lading were demanding settlement. 
The Japanese banks repudiated the entire contract. One of 
them is insolvent; the others allege they had no authority to 
execute such contracts and that they acted ultra vires. 

That occurred in the early months of 1924, and no report of 
it was made to any member of the Shipping Board for 15 
months. That was the thing which caused Mr. Haney to pre- 
cipitate the action which he took by a motion to remove Mr. 
Palmer. I may add that he continued to fight for the removal 
5 Mr. Palmer until the removal was brought about on Octo- 

r 5. 

It is significant to note that from the time Mr. Palmer left 
the Shipping Board conditions have grown better in that board. 
I am not prepared to go into a discussion of the situation of 
the Shipping Board lines as they are to-day other than to say 
that improvement has been made. 

I do want to say just a word about what it might have meant 
if the board had carried out the President’s demand that prac- 
tically all of the power given to the board be turned over to 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. In fact, I think the Presi- 
dent acted in good faith in asking that, and I charge nothing 
against him as a matter of his good faith, but he was asking a 
thing which it would have been unlawful for the Shipping 
Board to do, and what I say here concerning the mistakes he 
has made I say for the purpose of calling attention to the law 
as it exists and to the proper position taken by Mr. Haney in 
this connection. If Mr. Haney had carried out the wishes of 
the President, I think he would have been guilty of malfeasance 
in office, and there would haye been a real reason for his 
removal. 

Let me say that Mr, Haney was satisfactory to the people 
of the Northwest when he was appointed, he was satisfactory 
when the recess appointment was made, and he is satisfactory 
now. I am not here to discuss appointments as such, but, 
rather, to discuss the danger of the continuation of this policy 
of Executive interference in the control and management of 
the boards and commissions which Congress has set up to 
earry out the will of Congress under the powers granted to it 
by the Constitution. 

I shall not to-day discuss the dangers which He in the com- 
bination of great powers in the Executive. That is an old 
subject, as old as the subject of government, but I do say, in 
the words of the Senator from Utah, that the fathers laid down 
a division of legislative, evecutive, and judicial power, which 
the world has never seen an improvement on up to this time, 
-and if we are to embark upon the enlargement of the executive 
power, turning over to the President powers granted only to 
Congress by the Constitution, let it be brought about by the 
constitutional method of amending the Constitution, and not 
by the usurpation of power by the Executive through the con- 
trol of appointments in a way that was never intended to be 
permitted by the Constitution or the statutes granting that 
authority. 

Mr. President, I do not want to detain the Senate longer on 
this subject, but I did feel that as a Senator it was my duty 
to call attention to this situation, that it was my duty to remind 
the Congress of the importance of retaining in the boards and 
commissions to be appointed by the President the bipartisan 
control that is provided by statutes, that they may go on serv- 
ing Congress, as proyided by the Constitution, rather than 
serving the will of an Executive, be he Republican or Demo- 
crat. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to add just a word 
to what the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] has said in 
connection with this attempt to make the Shipping Board a 
rubber stamp. It was the clear and distinct purpose of Con- 
gress in creating the Shipping Board that it should represent 
all geographical divisions of the country, that the Shipping 
Board should be bipartisan, and that the terms of the members 
of the board should not all expire at the same time, but should 
lap over each other, so that there would be maintained a work- 
ing, independent body here, organized for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the laws passed by Congress with respect to the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

I contend, in the first place, that Congress is the proper 
body to fix policies with reference to the establishment and 
maintenance of an adequate merchant marine, not the Execu- 
tive. 

Congress itself should fix that policy, and Congress has done 
so. Congress has enacted laws specifying precisely what is to 
be done by this board created by Congress, authorizing the 
board to create an agency, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
which, of course, could not be superior to the creator. It is a 
creature of the Shipping Board, a private corporation, the 
courts have held, not a branch of the Government. To vest in 
that Fleet Corporation, or the president of the Fleet Corpora- 
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tion, absolute power to operate these ships and to dispose of the 
ships without consultation with the Shipping Board is a thing 
almost inconceivable, certainly not a thing contemplated by 
Congress at all. 

The effect of having the Executive name the president of the 
Fleet Corporation and then having the Executive reach an un- 
derstanding with various members whom he may appoint on 
the Shipping Board to keep in position this president of the 
Fleet Corporation whom he selects, and to give that president 
absolute power, without any reference whatever to the Ship- 
ping Board, or to Congress, in the matter of operating the ships 
and disposing of the ships, is a clear departure from any view 
or idea that Congress ever had, and is not wise, or justified, or 
warranted by any law. 

It is, difficult to arrive at any course of reasoning by which 
it can be assumed that the President had any such power or 
authority. At the same time, I do not mean to say but that 
the Executive has endeavored in all he has done in this matter 
to work out a plan and a scheme and a policy for the best 
interests of the country. I am not questioning that. But the 
President of the United States has a great deal to do, and I 
doubt exceedingly if the President is in a position to run this 
shipping enterprise. I would be perfectly willing to leave it to 
him if he had the time to do it, but he can not do it; it is 
utterly impossible, and the Congress has not believed that he 
could, but Congress provided a method for doing it through the 
Shipping Board, and the Shipping Board is the responsible 
agency of the Government. : 

This letter of Commissioner Haney is perfectly sound, there 
can be no answer to it. His position is altogether correct, 
and the only reasonable position that he could take. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. DILL, The Senator does not think that it would be 
possible, under the law, for the president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to lawfully exercise the powers it was pro- 
posed he should exercise, even if the board were willing, that is, 
disbursing money, and so on? 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the first place, the Constitution of the 
United States provides that Congress shall have the power to 
dispose of the property of this Government. The president of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation could not have been yested 
with the power to dispose of this property, that has cost 
billions of dollars, even by the Shipping Board. 

It makes no difference whether the Executive has an under- 
standing with members appointed on the Shipping Board that 
they should carry out certain policies which he himself will 
devise and set up, or will say to them, “ You must select a 
certain man as president of the Fleet Corporation, you must 
keep him in that position, and you must give him the power 
to carry out these policies.” 

In either case there is a disregard of the law, there is a 
clear departure from the purpose of Congress, because Con- 
gress understood that in the act of 1916 as well as in the act 
of 1920 they had provided a Shipping Board which was organ- 
ized and created to do certain things and to carry out the 
policies which Congress had set forth in the legislation, and 
that no other power or authority could be set up to overthrow 
what Congress had determined, as shown by the act of 1920, 
should be the policy with reference to maintaining and estab- 
lishing an adequate American merchant marine. 

The Senator referred to the act of 1916. It was amended in 
1920 so as to provide 


That a board is hereby created to be known as the United States 
Shipping Board and hereinafter referred to as the board. The board 
shall be composed of seven commissioners, to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; and the 
President shail designate the member to act as chairman of the board, 
and the board may elect one of its members as vice chairman. Such 
commissioners shall be appointed as soon as practicable after the 
enactment of this act and shall continue in office, two for a term of 
one year, and the remaining five for terms of two, three, four, five, 
and six years, respectively, from the date of their appointment, the 
term of each to be designated by the President, but their successors 
shall be appointed for terms of six years, except that any person 
chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired 
term of the commissioner whom he succeeds, 


This shows that the purpose of Congress was to keep in office 
a continuing board, not to go out when the President went out, 
not under the control and dictation of the President at all, 
but a board selected with due regard to their fitness for the 
efficient discharge of the duties imposed upon them. The act 
continues: 
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The commisstoners shall be appointed with due regard to their fitness 
for the efficient discharge of the duties imposed on them by this act, 
and two shall be appointed from the States touching the Pacific Ocean, 
two from the States touching the Atlantic Ocean, one from the States 
touching the Gulf of Mexico, one from the States touching the Great 
Lakes, and one from the interior, but not more than one shall be ap- 
pointed from the same State, Not more than four of the commissioners 
shall be appointed from the same political party. 


They were not to be rubber stamps of the Executive at all. 
There is no purpose in the world in making this territorial 
distribution of representation on the board if the President 
can reach an understanding with each member or appoint 
members of the board to do certain things. There is no pur- 
pose in the world in having their terms expire at different 
times, there is no purpose in the world in making them bi- 
partisan, if they are simply to carry out the orders and direc- 
tions of the Executive. The whole object of the act is set aside 
if any such idea is to prevail that the Executive shall lay down 
policies and shall see that those policies are carried out by 
dictation with reference to the use and disposition of the ships, 
the Shipping Board, and with reference to the Fleet Cor- 
poration or its president, or any other method is to prevail 
that overrules the purpose of Congress as clearly set out in 
the act. The President has certain control, as for example: 


Any commissioner may ‘be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 


That is provided for in the shipping act of 1916 and the 
merchant marine act of 1920, in the interstate commerce act, 
and in other acts to which the Senator has referred. I believe 
it vital and I believe the country considers it vital that the 
members of the Shipping Board should come, as set out in the 
law, from yarious portions of the country—two from the 
Atlantic, two from the Pacific, one from the Gulf, one from 
the Great Lakes, and one from the interior. The reason for 
that continues in force, and that reason altogether disappears 
if the idea manifested in the call for the resignation of Com- 
missioner Haney is to prevail. 

I do not mean to go into the general subject now, because 
there are other matters pressing; but I want to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement by Commissioner Thompson, one of 
the former commissioners, who resigned very much because 
of the situation mentioned by Commissioner Haney in his 
letter. He had to disregard his duties and responsibilities 
under the law, and he could not any longer do that, so he 
resigned. I ask to have inserted in the Recorp Mr. Thompson's 
statement bearing on that subject. It speaks for itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY FREDERICK I. THOMPSON IN CONNECTION WITH HIS 
RESIGNATION AS COMMISSIONER OF THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
FROM THE GULF COAST 


The statement of certain facts with respect to the Shipping Board 
situation can do no harm, would be in justice to members of the Ship- 
ping Board, and will show a present-day tendency to transfer authority 
to the executive department of the Government clearly intended by 
the Congress in the merchant marine act, 1920, to be lodged inde- 
pendently of the executive branch. 

The Shipping Board was created by Congress as an independent 
branch of the Government, not an executive branch. Its members are 
required by law to be appointed from both political parties, from all 
geographical areas of the United States, and for a term of years over- 
lapping changes in national administration, 

The stock of the Fleet Corporation is vested by law in the members of 
the Shipping Board. The officials of the Fleet Corporation are elected 
by and responsible to the Shipping Board. In any neglect of duty or 
malfeasance of any officlal of the Fleet Corporation it is chargeable to 
the board, not the Fleet Corporation officials. The responsibility for 
the custody of a vast Government property and money is that of the 
Shipping Board. 

When Fleet Corporation officials recommend to the Shipping Board, 
for instance, the sale of Government property In the custody of the 
board under the law, they do so as agents or employees without legal 
responsibility. The members of the Shipping Board may delegate pre- 
liminary administration detail as a first step to a formal action, but 
can not escape responsibility for final action. 

Confusion and discord inevitably result when an employee feels the 
source of his authority to be greater than those actually responsible 
for the conduct of the business. The President picked Admiral Palmer. 
He insisted Admiral Palmer be given powers the Congress exclusively 
lodged in the Shipping Board, the exact language of the merchant 
marine act being that power lodged in the Shipping Board “ may be 
exercised directly by the board or by it through the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation,” 
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To correct the chaos and maladministration resulting from such 
action members of the board either had to take sharp issue with the 
President or ignore their obligations under their oath of office. The 
Constitution of the United States specifically provides that the Congress 
shall have power to dispose of Government property. Yet the Presi- 
dent Insisted in a communication to the board that members of tho 
board should not even discuss the sales of ships with prospective pur- 
chasers, but that this function should remain exclusively with Admiral 
Palmer. Thus denied, except in open conflict with the President, oppor- 
tunity to learn all the facts in connection with negotiation for the sale 
of public property, the board constituted by law as the only authority 
capable of giving a bill of sale to such property was criticized because 
it would not agree to sell established ship routes at figures determined 
by Admiral Palmer. 

For this the board was criticized as “interfering” with the Fleet 
Corporation. Those who charge such action as “ interference” sponsor 
the proposition that those responsible under their oath for the proper 
discharge of their public duties should delegate such power to some one 
else and excuse themselves from their solemn responsibility. Obviously, 
such a policy would break down all proper administration of laws. 

I neither wish to wrangle with the Chief Executive nor violate my 
oath of office. I voted against the sacrifice of public property. I re- 
fused to vote for the sale of ship routes at one-fifth of the world 
market price for such property. The law specifically directs members 
of the board in selling ships, among other things, to be governed by 
such “ facts or conditions as would influence a prudent, solvent business 
man in the sale of similar vessels or property which he is not forced to 
sell.“ The prices recommended by Admiral Palmer at which ships would 
be sold was a sacrifice, It constituted a property or money subsidy not 
authorized in the law, the policy of subsidy having been considered by 
the Congress and rejected. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Another statement that I desire to have 
inserted in the Recorp on that point, which I shall not take the 
time to discuss, is a copyrighted article by Mr. David Law- 
rence, dated October 14, 1925. I do not know in just what 
newspaper it appeared, but undoubtedly it was published in a 
number of newspapers. It sets forth, for the first time that the 
letter was made public, a letter of September 24 from Chairman 
O'Connor of the Shipping Board to the President. That again 
shows the situation that had been obtaining there for some 
two years, and which was most unfortunate. I ask to have that 
inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will. be 
printed as requested. 

The article is as follows: 


SHIPPING BOARD CHIEF REPLIES TO PRESIDENT—O’CONNOR TELLS COOLIDGE 
WHITH HOUSH RULE IS FAILURE 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, October 14.— Having asked the Attorney General for 
a legal opinion as to what rights the President has over the Shipping 
Board, Mr. Coolidge bas limited his action for the approval of the 
appointment of E. E. Crowley as president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation without consulting the White House. 

The Shipping Board insists that it has no more reason to consult 
the President than in the appointment of any subordinate officials or 
clerks. The Shipping Board attitude toward the President fs defined 
in the following letter dated September 24, which has never before been 
published. It reads as follows: 

“Dean Mr. PRESIDENT: On several occasions we have taken im- 
portant steps in the organization and management of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation solely at your request, fully appreciating that you 
did not expect us to permanently relinquish any duty imposed on us 
by law. 

“As the work of the board involves business principles only, Congress 
made it a bipartisan body, whose seven members are selected from 
geographical areas defined by law. These elements controlling the 
selection of commissioners assure the application of different points 
of view in solving the problems of the board. To make possible inde- 
pendence of judgment, the commissioners are given a term of office of 
six years, and continuity of policy is promoted by these terms over- 
lapping. Whether Congress acted wisely in providing the present form 
ef board, and whether Congress has the power under the Constitution 
to create administrative commissions exempt from Executive control 
are not matters of our consideration; but so long as the present law 
remains in force, it is our duty to accept and apply the policy and 
intent revealed in its provisions, 

“ We have been assigned the task of developing an adequate American 
merchant marine, and extensive powers have been given us to that end. 
Unfortunately we have not been able to secure the enforcement of 
several provisions of law intended to be important factors in the pro- 
gram, but it is our purpose to promote the work to the extent possible 
under present law, remaining hopeful that further legislation necessary 
for complete success can, with your cooperatien, be procured from 
Congress, 
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“Among the powers granted is the discretionary power to create a 
corporation for use as an agency in our work. The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has been created accordingly, but it is optional with the 
board to what extent and for what purposes, if any, it shall be em- 
ployed. The law clearly intended that officials of the corporation shall 
be agents of the board and therefore subordinate to the plans and policies 
of the board to a degree certainly not less than executive officials in a 
private business corporation are subject to the plans and policies of a 
board of directors; for this reason the control of the entire stock capi- 
tal is vested in the board to meet technical, legal requirements. 

“For nearly two years, Mr. President, we haye complied with your 
request in the selection of executive officials of the corporation, and in 
the grant of power to operate the fleet we realize that your requests 
have been prompted by principles and policies haying such merit, when 
properly applied; but in their application, for reasons very naturally 
beyond your control, the results have been unsatisfactory. It is our 
purpose at an early date to further consider the entire situation, and 
to the extent we find a revision of the personnel or functions of the 
corporation advisable the revision will be made; it is our intention, 
however, to adhere to the policy of investing ample powers in a single 
executive for the efficient operation of the fleet. 

“ We know you will approve the principle that it is neither wise nor 
just to have responsibility for results separated from power to control 
the agents employed. In the present circumstances, as the responsibil- 
ity is ours, it is clearly our duty, and it is therefore our intention to 
resume full and exclusive control of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

With great respect, we are, 

“ Sincerely yours, 
“T, V. O'Connor, Chairman. 

“(By direction of the board.)” 

The foregoing is the last word from the Shipping Board to the Presi- 
dent, and nothing is expected to be done by the President until he 
hears from the Attorney General. Even the vacancies in the board are 
not to be filled for the present, and it is likely Mr. Coolidge will not 
make his recommendations for legislation to Congress until after Attor- 
ney General Sargent has ruled.— (Copyright, 1925.) 


Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has referred to the unfortunate, 
if not to say deplorable, situation which existed for a number 
of years in the Shipping Board. Does not the Senator recall 
the fact that when Mr. Lasker was named by President Har- 
ding Lasker stated in substance—and I think the same informa- 
tion came from the White House—that he was to be supreme 
and that the other members of the Shipping Board were to cut 
no figure whatever; that they were to be ciphers and Mr. 
Lasker was to be the dominating or controlling factor in the 
Shipping Board; and that as long as he occupied that position 
the rest of the members of the Shipping Board performed 
unimportant parts? 

Does not the Senator remember that fact, and is not that an 
exemplification of the impropriety, to which the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. DILL] called attention, of the President of 
the United States interfering with these executive boards cre- 
ated by Congress and nullifying their powers and usurping 
authority which the Congress had delegated to them? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I recall what the Senator is referring to. 
Mr. Lasker gave the impression everywhere that he spoke for 
the President and that he was there to carry out certain policies 
and that he was supreme He was supreme, too, not only as chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, but he himself was actually presi- 
dent of the Fleet Corporation which the Shipping Board cre- 
ated. I need not stop to allude to the saturnalia of waste that 
went on under that administration. The Shipping Board was 
the very dumping ground for political place hunters and pie 
eaters, and a Scandalous raid upon the Treasury of the United 
States through that source was conducted during that admin- 
istration. It was no wonder they lost money. 

Now they are doing better. I think conditions are better 
there than they have ever been. They claimed to have lost 
$40,000,000 two or three years ago, and now the department 
has only asked for $24,000,000. Mr. Palmer recommended 
$18,000,000. I believe the Budget director proposes $13,000,000. 
They probably can not operate 300 ships at an expense of 
$13,000,000 a year, but if it cost more, if it cost $24,000,000 or 
$28,000,000, it would be money in the pockets of the American 
producers, American manufacturers, and American shippers 
to keep our fleet on the high seas. They diminished the number 
of ships in operation from 387 when Admiral Palmer took 
charge to 228 when he went out of office. We ought to have at 
least 300 vessels on the high seas all the while and in constant 
use. 
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Some 700 serviceable ships are now tied up. It does not cost 
much to keep them. I deny any right or power or authority of 
the Shipping Board to give away or to sell at nominal or 
sacrifice prices serviceable ships to be scrapped. That is one 
thing I protested against in the past and shall continue to pro- 
test against. We ought to save those ships and take care of 
them. The board is given specific authority in the act of 1920, 
which I will not dwell upon now. I know other matters are 
pressing for attention of the Senate. 

I ask to have inserted in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Manufacturers’ Record of December 17, 1925, 
entitled “Shall regional representation on the United States 
Shipping Board be abolished?” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sacxerr in the chair). 
Without objection it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


{Reprinted from Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md., issue of 
December 17, 1925] 


SHALL REGIONAL REPRESENTATION ON THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING 
BOARD BE ABOLISHED? 


Our people are too apt to forget the supreme necessity to this coun- 
try of an established merchant marine, working for the handling of our 
own foreign trade in American vessels. Some newspapers and some 
public men, without stopping to give full consideration to the subject, 
write or speak in terms of the alleged loss measured in dollars in the 
ownership and management of our shipping interests. They entirely 
overlook the fact that the existence of our merchant marine has been 
worth many times the supposed loss as reported from year to year 
through the enlargement of our foreign commerce. If these foreign 
ships had not had the competition of our own ships, we would have 
had to pay out hundreds of millions of dollars on our exports and im- 
ports in excess of what we have paid because of this competition. Our 
ship interests, therefore, have saved to the country a vastly larger 
amount than the entire loss by reason of the annual deficits in the 
actual cost of operation. 

If we had scrapped our ships or let them rot in idleness, foreign ship- 
ping would have controlled the ocean trade and we would have been at 
the mercy of shipping owned by other nations, and we have had 
abundant proof through the past that other nations have constantly 
sought to prevent the development of a merchant marine in this coun- 
try and that foreign ships have always given better facilities to the 
trade of their own country as compared with the facilities furnished to 
this country. Feeling that they had the trade of this country practi- 
cally at their mercy, foreign shipping interests have never hesitated to 
get the last dollar of available freight, but with the existence of our 
merchant marine, created by the war and in operation since the war, 
we have developed commerce with South America and with other coun- 
tries which would have been impossible under the domination of foreign 
shipping. We have, of course, thereby stirred up a determination on 
the part of foreign shipping interests to misrepresent in every way pos- 
sible the shipping interests of this country, and much of the propaganda 
against our ship-owning work has doubtless emanated from interests 
identified with foreign shipping. 

The shipping act of 1920 provides for a bipartisan board of seven 
members—one each from the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, and Gulf 
States, two from the Pacific States, one from the States bordering on 
the Great Lakes, and one from the interior. This board is known as 
the United States Shipping Board; its members are appointed by the 
President with full terms of seven years, but so graduated that no two 
terms expire the same year. 

From present indications the fate of this board and the whole subject 
of shipping will be one of the most active issues to engage the attention 
of the present Congress. The Shipping Board has been a target for 
publicity and criticism almost since its first organization following the 
shipping act of 1916, due largely to the short chairmanship terms on 
the part of the unusual number of prominent men that have headed the 
organization during the 10 years of its existence and the many changes 
in policy incident to these many changes in administration. 

The board during recent months has been brought still more into the 
limelight by a demand from the President for the resignation of Com- 
missioner Haney and the latter's refusal to give it under a misappre- 
hension of preappointment understanding; then the discharge of Ad- 
miral Palmer as president and operating head of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, in open disregard of the wishes of the President, upon 
whose request his appointment was made; and, lastly, the resignation 
of Commissioner Thompson in order to actively oppose the abolishment 
of the board or changing its regional representation. 

Present indications also point to a well-concerted move on the part 
of large shipping interests in the East, apparently supported by the 
administration and the United States Chamber of Commerce, either to 
abolish the Shipping Board or strip it of practically all of its power 
and place the Government-owned fleet in the hands of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation under a president or manager appointed by the Presi- 
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dent and made responsible only to the President or a board of Cabinet 
directors dominated by the Department of Commerce. 

The separation of the Fleet Corporation and substituting one-man 
operation under administration Department of Commerce appointment 
and direction for Shipping Board appointment and direction is just as 
objectionable to the South as the abolishment of the board or its 
regional representation, as it would simply be accomplishing an objec- 
tionable purpose in another way. 

While the plan proposed may be satisfactory to the administration 
and to the dominating ports of the North Atlantic, it will by no means 
be satisfactory to the South Atlantic and Gulf, and possibly not to the 
interior or the Pacific coast, and it is not believed that the President 
of the United States will take a sectional view of this problem when he 
fully visualizes the entire picture. 

Since the passing of our world-famed clipper ships, something like 
75 years ago, and the substitution of iron and steel construction and 
steam and electric motive power, our people to a large extent ceased to 
be ship minded and turned their attention from shipping to more re- 
muneratiye domestic pursuits and in developing the great West and 
our natural resources. It was a World War that showed us the press- 
ing need of an American merchant marine for the handling of our 
foreign commerce and for use as part of our national defense. 

Granting all the shortcomings of the Shipping Board, it is by no 
means surprising that within the short space of 10 years this country 
has not again become ship minded with a well-developed and efficient 
merchant marine. No one well informed on rafi transportation would 
now advocate the abolishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
though that board has from time to time made many mistakes; yet 
that organization, created in 1887 and headed by some of the ablest 
men of the times, was largely impotent and ineffective for the first 15 
or 20 years of its operation, and it was not until within the last 25 
years of its existence that it has been an effective force. The present 
organization of the United States Shipping Board represents the inter- 
ests of the country as a whole in shipping and has laid the foundation 
for a comprehensive American merchant marine serving all sections of 
the country without discrimination, and it deserves to be continued and 
perfected along original lines, as was done with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, The board plan has now been in operation for 
about 10 years, and If it is changed for some other untried plan this 
10 years’ experience is thrown away. 

While some of the criticism of the Shipping Board and its manage- 
ment may be justified, nevertheless, after all is said, it has much to its 
credit in the way of laying the foundation for a permanent merchant 
marine adjusted to the needs of the country as a whole, rather than 
with regard to the interest of individuals and shipping companies and 
a limited number of leading ports, Indeed, the development of our 
shipping in a brief period has been far greater than the development of 
our railroads during any equal period of time. 

With special reference to the interests of the South it is pointed out 
that for many years the only overseas steamship service operated from 
southern ports was foreign-line service of a second-class nature, being 
subsidiary service to lines operating primarily out of North Atlantic 
ports, with headquarters usually in New York. By reason of the New 
York domination of these subsidiary lines serving southern ports, these 
lines have had little or no voice in matters of ocean rates and competi- 
tive service, owing to the fact that they were operated primarily to 
handle strictly southern commodities local to southern ports, without 
being permitted to enter into active competition with parent lines sery- 
ing North Atlantic ports. This condition was changed when the Ship- 
ping Board established trade routes from southern ports under the ship- 
ping act of 1920. 

These trade routes have been of substantial value in developing south- 
ern ports, and their continuance and extension from time to time is 
highly essential to the further deyelopment of these ports in proportion 
to the rapid commercial expansion in the South now so actively under 
way. In addition to the establishment and maintenance of much-needed 
and highly desirable trade routes, the board in recent seasons has been 
very helpful to southern ports in supplying extra vessels for the prompt 
movement of cotton and grain, and the board was also responsible for 
removing discriminating trans-Atlantic ocean differentials from Gulf 
and South Atlantic ports to European ports over the vigorous protest 
of North Atlantic ports, by whom these discriminating ocean differ- 
entials were imposed. These services to southern ports were largely the 
result of regional representation on the board, which further emphasizes 
the necessity for continuing such regional representation. s 

The desirability and value of a permanent American flag service 
operated in the sole interest of the ports served over a movable sub- 
sidiary foreign service must be clearly apparent to everyone interested 
in shipping, but should regional representation on the Shipping Board 
be abolished and control of the American merchant marine be vested 
in New York, southern ports would soon be in the same subsidiary 
category as they were when served only by foreign lines with headquar- 
ters in New York, 

Something like 40 per cent of our total exports last year originated 
in Southern and Southwestern States naturally tributary to southern 
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ports from Galveston to Baltimore, inclusive. This substantial propor- 
tlon of total exports unquestionably justifies not only continuance of 
régional representation on the Shipping Board, but also adequate and 
sustained service from southern ports, including emergency service when 
necessary, so far as it lies in the power of the Government through 
the Shipping Board to accord such adequate service, 

The situation at several of the outports on the Pacific is very much 
the same as that along the south Atlantic and Gulf. The Middle West, 
with its large production of export commodities, is also interested in 
being afforded the maximum number of outlets for its surplus products 
sold in foreign countries, in order to guard against such contingencies 
as congestion, strikes, ice, snow, ete., that are sometimes encountered 
when only & limited number of northern ports are available for efficient 
use. 

Private ownership and operation is, of course, the coveted objective, 
but it is useless to think that under present world conditions our Gov- 
ernment-owned fleet can be sold within a short space of time, even at 
great sacrifice, to private interests under a guaranteed term of opera- 
tion; therefore, whether or not we want it, Government operation for 
a considerable number of years is unavoidable. Government operation 
is not popular or ordinarily desirable, but in the case of these ships the 
Government already owns them; therefore it is not a case of acquisi- 
tion for expediency, but either of compulsory Government operation for 
the time being or the scrapping of the fleet. This Government-owned 
fleet is not the property of the shipping interests alone or of any par- 
ticular port or particular section of the country, but it is the property 
of the country as a whole, and until sold to private interests its opera- 
tion should be in the interest of agriculture, industry, and mining, 
according to the needs of trade and commerce as a whole, with due 
regard to the origin of cargo and to the interest of production, dis- 
tribution, and marketing of our surplus products in foreign countries. 

During this period of enforced Government operation the voice of the 
South will be in favor of Shipping Board Fleet Corporation operation 
and the continuance of regional representation on that board, and the 
voice of the Middle West and the Pacific coast will likely be heard in 
behalf of the same policy. ` 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senátor from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to ask permission to have placed 
in the Record two articles. I shall not read them. I intended 
to read one of them, but shall not do so, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do they bear on the subject matter I am 
discussing? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. That is the reason why I thought it 
would be well to have them placed in the Recorp at this point. 
One of the articles is by the senior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris], dealing with the general subject which the Sen- 
ator from Florida is now discussing. The other is an editorial 
dealing with the same question and referring to the article of 
the Senator from Nebraska. It was published in the Nation 
of September 16, 1925. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the articles 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The articles are as follows: 

[From the Nation, September 16, 1925] 
KING CALVIN 


Does Calvin Coolidge think he is king of the United States or a 
Fascist dictator, à la Mussolini? His attempt to dismiss Bert E. 
Haney, Democratic member of the United States Shipping Board, Is a 
serious matter. It is another chapter in the shocking story which 
United States Senator Gronda W. Norgis tells on another page of this 
issue of the Nation, 

President Coolidge telegraphed on August 27 to Commissioner Haney : 

“It having come to my attention that you are proposing to remove 
Admiral Palmer, contrary to the understanding I had with you when I 
reappointed you, your resignation from the United States Shipping 
Board is hereby requested.” 

Mr. Haney in the first place denies having made any preappoint- 
ment bargain with Calvin Coolidge; and, in the second place, he gives 
several cogent reasons which he thinks are sufficient basis for seek- 
ing to remove Admiral Palmer from his post in the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. But these are secondary questions. The shocking thing 
in this matter is President Coolidge's presumption that he bas a royal 
right to lay down preappointment conditions for prospective members 
of Federal commissions and boards, and thus to dictate their course ot 
action. Mr. Haney was perfectly right in replying to the President 
with this stinging rebuke: 

“ Obviously, Mr. President, to have given you any such promise as 
that implied by your telegram would have amounted to a total dis- 
regard of my oath of office and my obligation to Congress, whose sole 
agent I am. Suck a promise and disregard of my official oath and 
the consummation of such an understanding would have obligated me 
to support the administration of the merchant marine act by the presi- 
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dent of the Fleet Corporation, however inefficient, notwithstanding the 
fact that the law imposed upon me, as a commissioner of the Ship- 
ping Board, the duty to support and maintain an efficient admin- 
istration, 

“The board, when once appointed by the President in conformity 
with the statute, is an independent agency of the United States Goy- 
ernment and is vested by the statute with large and important dis- 
eretionary powers which the members thereof are compelled to exer- 
cise independently of any other governmental agency so Jong as the 
law is in force, and with the exception of the power of removal for 
causes specified in the act the members of the board are responsible 
only to the legislative body.” 

For a member of the Shipping Board to disregard his own judgment 
and accept dictation, even from the President of the United States, 
would constitute, as Mr. Haney says, a violation of his oath of office. 
Yet that is what Calvin Coolidge asked Bert E. Haney to do. The 
Shipping Board is not a marine secretariat attached to the office of 
the President; it is an independent agency, and its powers and func- 
tions are prescribed by act of Congress, duly signed by the then 
President. Provision was made to include in it members of the two 
great political parties and representatives of the different sections of 
the country. This was done for the purpose of insuring variety of 
view and Independence of argument. It is a dangerous thing when 
the President of the United States makes secret bargains with men 
whom he appoints to office. Mr. Haney was named as a Democrat, 
and the theory of the law requiring the nomination of a Democrat was 
that the Democrat would frequently disagree with his Republican col- 
leagues. Mr. Coolidge does not want him to disagree. He wants 
“safe” Democrats, Democrats who can not be distinguished from 
Coolidge Republicans. He wants to nullify the purpose of the law. 

If this were an isolated instance, it might be reasonable to pass it 
by as a blunder, But Mr. Coolidge has demonstrated by his actions 
in other cases that it is more than a blunder, It Is his policy. He 
wants to destroy the Independence of the Federal commissions and 
make them do his will—big business’s will. Not merely Mr. Coolidge 
but a dangerously large section of the American public approves this 
Fascist policy, this nullification of the laws of the country. Senator 
Noreis’s article in this issue of the Nation might well be entitled 
“ Calvin Coolidge bores from within.” It recounts other instances in 
which President Coolidge has misused his power of appointment to 
pack the Federal commissions with men opposed to the policies which 
they are required by law to carry out. 

Senator Nonnis's is a moderate and restrained article, but it has 
a curious history. It was not written originally for the Nation; it 
was composed at the request of the Washington representative of an- 
other New York magazine, who read it, praised it, and said that the 
country needed that kind of plain speaking. When the article reached 
the editor in New York, however, it was rejected. It then went to 
another so-called “ progressive” magazine, whose editor commented 
that while “ personally ” he would like to print it, he felt that the 
tide of public opinion was running too strong in the other direction. 
Here again is a revelation of the unseen danger which threatens the 
country. Not only do leaders of public opinion want to see the Presi- 
dent nullify the constitutional powers of Congress, but they have so 
frightened and cowed the public that even so-called progressive editors 
do not dare to point out the danger. The tide is running in the other 
direction,” and these editors fear the possible loss of circulation which 
might come if they buck it. They are precisely like the politicians 
they condemn, who look for the band wagon of popular issues and jump 
aboard, regardless of their own beliefs and records. 

Bert Haney has refused to resign, and the President can not re- 
move him, except for malfeasance, neglect, or incompetency, of which 
he is not accused. The President can and, it may be assumed, will 
refuse to reappoint him. But Bert Haney’s fate is not particularly 
important except as a symbol. The American people have an issue 
to face—the issue between the kind of fascism which big business wants 
and the democracy provided for in the Constitution and expressed 
through Congress. Mussolini is prime minister, minister of war, min- 
ister of the navy, and minister of foreign affairs in Italy. There is 
not a board or bureau in Italy that would dare dispute or argue with 
him, and the Italian Parliament is a joke. Do our business men and 
the editors who lambaste Congress for haying opinions of its own 
want to remake America on the model of Mussolini’s Italy, or will 
the people insist upon agents with opinions of their own? 


[From The Nation, September 16, 1925] 
BORING FROM WITHIN 
(By Georce W. Norris) 


Laws enacted for the protection of life and property and for the 
regulation of transportation and business are of no value and of no 
effect if the executive department of government fails or neglects to 
enforce them. Recent Executive appointments, made ostensibly for 
the purpose of giving effect to legislative acts of Congress, have raised 
a query in the minds of millions of law-abiding citizens as to whether 
a studied effort is not under way to put into office executive officials 
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who are not honestly in sympathy with the enforcement of many of 
our regulatory laws. Appointments recently made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
action of the Executive with regard to the Tariff Commission, together 
with the appointment of Mr, Warren to be the head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, all indicate that it is the intention of the present 
administration to place representatives of so-called “big business in 
charge of all the activities of the Federal Government. I do not 
charge that any of the men appointed to the various positions are 
dishonest or incompetent, but without exception, so far as 1 know, 
every appointee bas been some one who has no sympathy with the 
various acts of Congress passed for the purpose of regulating differ- 
ent activities, but, on the other hand, believes that there should be 
practically no restraining hand placed upon trusts and monopolies. 

The appointment of Mr. Warren as Attorney General would under 
ordinary circumstances have shocked the sensibilities of all our citi- 
zens. Virtually all his business life had been spent—very profitably 
spent—in carrying on the activities of the Sugar Trust. It stands 
uncontradicted that he, more than any other one man, was instru- 
mental in organizing sugar factories in parts of the West in accord- 
ance with the wishes and desires of Mr. Havemeyer, the head of the 
great Sugar Trust. These activities had ceased only a very short 
time before his appointment. It is fresh yet in the minds of all 
people that but a few years ago the Sugar Trust was engaged in a 
gigantic and stupendous scheme to deprive the Government of mil- 
lions of revenue. Both the producers of sugar beets and the con- 
sumers of sugar have been for many years more or less subject to the 
iniquities and the manipulations of this gigantic trust. The anti- 
trust law was passed to saye the people of the country, both pro- 
ducers and consumers, from the manipulations of such unholy organi- 
zations as this. To appoint one of the representatives of this gigantic 
monopoly as the head of the great Department of Justice, whose duty 
it is to protect the people from this wrong and to prosecute those who 
are guilty of violating the antitrust laws, is, in every practical sense, 
a nullification of these laws, as effective as a repeal by act of Congress. 

The appointment of Mr. Woodlock as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was another illustration of this scheme. Al- 
though the Senate had twice refused to confirm him, he was given a 
recess appointment and is now a member of that great commission. 
It is no secret that he is a railroad man. Everybody understands his 
viewpoint. His connection with the Wall Street Journal and his 
official connection with some of the great railroads of the country abso- 
lutely disqualify him in every moral sense from holding a position on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Let us ask ourselves: What is the excuse for the existence of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? The original act came as the result of 
years of agitation, a demand almost unanimous on the part of shippers 
and consumers all over the Republic, that the railroads should be regu- 
lated ; in response to that just and fair sentiment Congress passed the 
law providing for the Interstate Commerce Commission. The only 
excuse for the existence of the commission is fairly and honestly to 
regulate the railroads so that they will not be able to take advantage 
of the millions of our citizens who must contribute to their support 
whether they desire to do so or not. Every human being in a civil- 
ized nation like ours has a direct interest in the regulation of rail- 
roads. Regardless of occupation or business, all of us who eat food 
or wear clothes must pay our proportionate share of the freight; and 
in addition to these millions there are the other millions of producers 
who are taxed by transportation charges upon everything they produce 
and must sell. This charge, it is true, can not be eliminated. No 
honest man desires to eliminate it; but every honest citizen, regardless 
of his occupation or business, is interested and is anxious that the 
charge shall be just and fair. Assuming then that the establishment 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission was a wise provision of law, 
where is the man who would dare to say that after it is established 
it should be turned over to the very railroads that it is intended to 
regulate? This is in effect an absolute nullification of the law itself, 
If the railroads needed regulation—and the establishment of the com- 
mission assumes that—then fair, honest administration of the Jaw 
would under no circumstances turn the management of the commission 
over to the very corporation that the commission is intended to 
regulate. 

No charge of dishonesty is made against Mr. Woodlock. As far as 
I know he is able, and I presume he is perfectly conscientious, but 
his viewpoint disqualifies him for this position. He is put on a 
tribunal for the purpose of trying his own case, to regulate his own 
business. It would be like permitting a judge to tra a case in which 
he was a party litigant. It would be the same as permitting the 
defendant in a lawsuit to sit on the jury. The whole thing is con- 
trary to the present-day civilization of justice and equality; and 1 
submit that rather than turn the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
to railroad representatives, we ought to abolish the commission and 
permit the railroads to operate without a commission. 

The same principle applies and the same course has been taken 
in the appointment of Mr. Humphrey as a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission. He is a courageous and able executive officer. 
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He has held public office for many years, and we are not left in doubt 
as to his attitude on public questions. During all his public service 
his viewpoint has stood out prominently; he has been a fearless advo- 
cate of big business in all lines. His record discloses that he can 
have no sympathy with the small business man who is protesting 
against unfair competition of trusts and monopolies. His appoint- 
ment has changed the viewpoint of the commission. It now stands 
3 to 2 in favor of the big-business idea. 

What is the object of the Federal Trade Commission? ‘The law was 
passed because it was thought that there was need of affording protec- 
tion to the small business man against the monopoly and the machina- 
tions of trusts and combinations. Monopolistic concerns had, by un- 
fair methods and competition, driven their competitors from the field, 
and the people of the country paid the expense in increased prices. 
Since Mr. Humphrey's advent this commission has decided that much 
of its business shall be transacted in secret, If the unfair business 
man goes before the commission and makes a secret promise that he 
will refrain from his illegal acts, the entire matter is dismissed, no 
record is made, and the public gets no idea or knowledge of what 
actually transpired or happened. This means that a secret tribunal 
sits in judgment where the Interests of all the people are involved and 
where millions of dollars are at stake. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the majority of the com- 
mission is perfectly honest and wants to do what is right, yet how 
long will it be until this secrecy brings fraud and corruption? The 
history of civilization demonstrates that one of the greatest evils of 
government is secrecy in governmental matters, and without exception 
history likewise demonstrates that no government has ever for any 
great length of time remained pure and just where the rights of 
men or property were subject to the adjudication of a tribunal whose 
deliberations took place in secret. Secret treaties have brought on 
many of the wars of the world. Secrecy in governmental affairs was 
one of the prime causes of the great World War. Secrecy in govern- 
ment through many years of struggle and hardship finally brought to 
ruin and degradation the great Russian Government, Secrecy in a 
Republic like ours is contrary to the very fundamental principles 
upon which our liberties rest. If the Federal Trade Commission, 
established for the purpose of* protecting the small business man 
against the machinations of trusts and monopolies, is to be admin- 
tered by men who believe that best results can be obtained by giving 
monopoly full sway, then why have the commission at all? If the 
men and corporations that are intended to be regulated by it are 
themselves to manage it and run it, then why not take the logical 
step—repeal the law and abolish the commission? 

Another incident that illustrates the trend of the present adminis- 
tration is the failure of the President to send the name of David J. 
Lewis, a member of the Tariff Commission, to the Senate, after he 
had given him a recess appointment, Again, let us ask the question: 
What is the object of the Tariff Commission? It came after years 
of legislative struggle. Its object was to give the country as nearly 
as possible a scientific tariff—something that the country had never 
had. It was to establish a nonpartisan tribunal, a tribunal as free 
from prejudice and coercion as the Supreme Court itself, one that 
would gather the true facts necessary for the enactment of a tariff 
and lay these facts before the President and Congress. In order for 
the commission to accomplish any good or for its work to have any 
honest effect its investigations must be absolutely fair and its reports 
unshaded and untarnished, either by those opposed to any tariff or by 
those in favor of an unjustly high tariff. In the early part of the 
last presidential campaign the commission was investigating the tariff 
on sugar. No one can deny the Importance of such an investigation, 
Some wonderful disclosures came from that body. It appeared that 
there was at least one Instance where members of the family of one 
of the commissioners, if not the commissioner himself, owned a large 
amount of stock the value of which was directly affected by the 
tariff. The term of office of Mr. Lewis, a member of the Tariff Com- 
mission, expired during this campaign. His ability, his honesty and 
integrity, and his courage have never been questioned. He was carry- 
ing out the spirit of the law in good faith. There were politicians 
who dul not want this report on sugar made during the campaign. 
It would perhaps have been a political blunder to have refused a 
reappointment to Mr. Lewis at that particular time. The commis- 
sion was nearly evenly divided. There were members who prior to 
their appointment had been known as lobbyists in favor of high-tariff 
schedules when tariff bills were pending before the committees of 
Congress. If a majority of the commission were composed of such 
men, then the work of the commission would be nullified. No one 
could have confidence in a report made by such a membership. 

It seems to be the idea of those in control that the Tariff Com- 
mission should be composed of men whose whole lives disclose the 
fact that they have always advocated an exorbitantly high tariff. 
The action of the President would indicate that he is in sympathy 
with that idea. He reappointed Mr. Lewis during the campaign, but 
the appointment was only temporary; to become effective it required 
renewal when the Senate convened in December, By that time the 
campaign was over. The object of the temporary appointment had 
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been accomplished, and the President declined to send the name of Mr. 
Lewis to the Senate, substituting some one else. 

Thus one of the fairest and best men who ever sat on the commis- 
sion was removed from office as soon as the campaign was over. But 
still the commission was not completely subject to the machinations 
of high-tarif barons, Mr. Culbertson and Mr. Costigan, members of 
that commission, who, with Mr. Lewis, had constituted a majority of 
it, were like him honestly and fearlessly carrying out the purpose 
of the law without fear or favor. Free traders, on the one hand, and 
high-tariff barons, on the other, had no effect upon their action. In 
order to further weaken the commission and to place it under the 
control of those who think the tariff ought to reach the sky Mr. 
Culbertson was given a diplomatic appointment. He was kicked up- 
stairs in order to get him off the commission. I do not know what 
method can or will be taken to get rid of Mr. Costigan, if any. He 
still remains on the commission, standing there like a stone wall in 
the face of terrible opposition, striving to carry out the honest pur- 
poses of the act creating the commission. Let me in substance re- 
peat my former question: Why have a tariff commission if we are 
to place it in control of tariff lobbyists and others interested in and 
believing in the mountain-high tariff? If the Tariff Commission is 
to become a one-sided tribunal, controlled by those who would use 
it only to bolster up a high tariff without regard to the truth, thea 
why not let these people handle it directly instead of through the 
instrumentality’ of the commission? Why not, after all, abolish the 
commission and let those believing in special interests control the 
tariff directly? It would be much cheaper to let them have their 
way by simply enacting their ideas into law, instead of going through 
expensive machinery of compelling the taxpayers to pay for a commis- 
sion that, after all, has no other object than to carry out the ideas 
of its masters. 

All of these commissions were established for a definite purpose. 
They came into existence in answer to an honest demand for the 
work which the law delegates to them. The antitrust laws are like- 
wise on the statute books for the purpose of curing admitted evils. 
Are we now to nullify these laws? Are we to go back to the begin- 
ning and permit monopoly to have full sway, without any governmental 
curb? The effect of these appointments is to set the country back 
more than 25 years. It is an indirect but positive repeal of congres- 
sional enactments, which no administration, however powerful, would 
dare to bring about by any direct means. It is the nullification of 
Federal law by a process of boring from within. If trusts, combina- 
tions, and big business are to run the Government, why not permit 
them to do it directly rather than through this expensive machinery 
which was originally honestly established for the protection of the 
people of the country against monopoly and control? 


Mr. FLETCHER. Later on I may go into the subject of the 
merchant marine, but I shall not take the time to do so now. 
I shall content myself with having inserted in the Recor the 
articles to which I have made reference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat, will he yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that there are a number of Middle West merchants’ 
associations—the National Grange and many other industrial, 
commercial, and farm organizations in the West—that have 
passed resolutions showing that they are almost a unit in favor 
of the suggestions that have just been made by the Senator 
from Florida. I ask that those resolutions may be placed in 
the Recorp. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
they were placed in the Recorp on December 22 last by Con- 
gressman Davis, of Tennessee. It seems to me that they 
ought to bear a great deal of weight. They show very clearly 
that in so far as the business organizations and the shippers’ 
organizations and farmers’ organizations are concerned, the 
maintenance of the American merchant marine is helping the 
people of the country vastly through the holding down of 
freight rates and the furnishing of facilities to carry our wares 
and products abroad. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no question about that. The 
demand everywhere is for the regional representation to con- 
tinue and to be of vital force and not to be a mere subterfuge. 
I recall the articles to which the Senator from Tennessee has 
referred, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the reso- 
lutions referred to by the Senator from Tennessee will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

(Malcolm M. Stewart, chairman Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce) 

MIDDLE West FOREIGN Traps Couutrrun, 


Hon, Ewix L. Davis, Cincinnat:, Ohio, December §.. 1985. 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mu. Davis: The foreign trade and merchant marine conference 
held in Cincinnati November 24 was one of the best we have ever held, 


and we are very much gratified over the widespread interest manifested 
in this subject. 

It was a very successful and satisfactory meeting, composed of very 
earnest men, I am inclosing a copy of the recommendations pertain- 
ing to the establishment of an American merchant marine, as adopted 
by the conference. This is not in any sense offered as a complete 
merchant-marine program, but expresses the views of those who 
attended the conference as to what they believe are important ques- 
tions to be considered in any program for the advancement of the 
American merchant marine. 

It is felt that the best interest of agriculture, industry, and mining 
as a whole throughout the Middle West must bave consideration, as 
well as the development of the so-called outports of the North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, Gulf, end Pacific coasts. As you will note, the con- 
ference believes that these interests can be best safeguarded through 
the continuation of regional and bipartisan representation on the 
United States Shipping Board, and not by one-man «control or a board 
composed of a smaller number of persons. 

We hope that in the main recommendations will meet with your 
approval, as it is believed that they are fundamentally sound. We 
solicit and urge your continued cooperation because of the great value 
of the American merchant marine to the commerce of the United 
States, 

Yours very truly, 
MALCOLM M. Srewanrt, Chairman. 


MIDDLE West FOREIGN TRADE COMMITTEE, 
OFFICE oF CHAIRMAN, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Middle West has a predominant interest in foreign trade and 
the American merchant marine. The recommendations pertaining to 
the American merchant marine contained herein were unanimously 
adopted by the Middle West foreign trade and merchant marine con- 
ference, Cincinnati, Ohio, November 24, 1925, at which there were 
represented importers, exporters, industrial leaders, commercial organ- 
izations, agricultural organizations, labor organizations, shipping inter- 
ests, and port authorities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS PERTAINING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AMERICAN 
5 MERCHANT MARINE 


(Adopted at the Middle West foreign trade and merchant marine con- 
ference at Cincinnati, Obio, November 24, 1925) 


1. The productive capacity of this country im respect of farming and 
industry in general is in excess of domestic needs, and it is therefore 
to the interest of the trade and commerce f this country to encourage 
and develop foreign trade; and it is the sense of this conference that 
the foreign trade of this country can be permanently and dependably 
developed more successfully and advantageously by the use of American 
vessels, officers, and crews in reaching foreign markets. 

2. The prestige of handling our foreign commerce in American flag 
vessels, with American officers and crews, is of substantial value to ex- 
porters in retaining and extending their foreign trade; and it is felt 
that an adequate American merchant marine is a measure of insur- 
ance against unreasonable and arbitrary ocean rates. Moreover, acces- 
sible, adequate, and dependable steamship service is a factor in obtain- 
ing full market prices on exportable commodities. 

3. With an adequate American merchant marine our commercial, 
agricultural, and industrial interests would not be seriously menaced by 
international complications calling for emergency uses of foreign 
shipping. 

4. In reaching foreign markets it is to the interest of agriculture, 
industry, and mining as a whole to have the benefit of the largest num- 
ber of available ports with reasonably adequate service; and it is to 
the interest of inland transportation, car supply, and distribution to 
utilize all available ports and ocean services. 

5. Ports and ocean services should be developed according to the 
needs of trade and commerce as a whole, with due regard to the origin 
and natural economic flow of exports and not alone from the stand- 
point of shipowners’ interests in certain ports. 

6. A board of control representative of the interior and principal sec- 
tions of our country in the supervision of shipping is to the interest of 
the Nation in aiding the distribution and marketing of our products. 

7. It is contrary to the interest of the trade and commerce of our 
country to abolish the United States Shipping Board and discontinue 
the operation of our Government-owned merchant vessels by. the 
Fleet Corporation; and it is desirable that the provisions of the mer- 
chant marine act of 1920 in this respect be continued and enforced. 

8. Our Government-owned merchant fleet should continue to be oper- 
ated by the Fleet Corporation under the direction of the Shipping 
Board until such time as it can be satisfactorily disposed of to American 
citizens, ‘and trade routes as established shall be continued under a 
guaranty of permanent, regular, and dependable schedule of sailings. 

9. Wherever shipping under the American flag Is penalized under our 
laws in competition with foreign shipping our Government should take 
the necessary steps to remedy or remove such inequalities, 
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10, In formulating a national merchant-marine policy and disposing 
of our Government-owned merchant fleet the shipping interests aud the 
interests of national economy should not be the sole consideration, but 
the interests of agriculture, industry, and mining and inland trans- 
portation throughout the country should also be seriously considered. 

11. No merehant-marine legislation should be adopted that does not 
give substantial recognition to the interests of the north Atlantic, south 
Atlantic, Gulf, Pacific, Great Lakes, and the interior on this far- 
reaching national question. 

O. E. BRADFUTE, 
Chairman, 

G. F. MATTMAN, 

H. G. Mornus, 
Resolutions Committee. 

Approyed by the conference: 

MALCOLM M. STEWART, 
Vice Chairman Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, presiding. 


RESOLUTION 


it was moved by Mr. Robert 8. Alter and seconded by Mr. I. R. 
Scholl that the resolutions as presented by the resolutions committee 


| be adopted as a whole. 


Further, that a copy be sent to President Coolidge, Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and to other interested parties. 

Further, that the campaign for the maintenance and advancement of 
the merchant marine be continued in line with the resolution. 

This motion was carried unanimously. 


(Malcolm M. Stewart, chairman Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce) 
MIDDLE WEST FOREIGN TRADE COMMITTEH, 
OFFICE OF CHAIRMAN, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 7, 1925. 
Hon. Ewin L. Davis, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mn. Davis: I do not believe I inclosed a copy of the statement 
I submitted to the merchant marine conference recently held at the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in Washington. This is in con- 
nection with the whole problem as covered in the resolutions adopted 
by the Middle West foreign trade and merchant marine conference 
held in this city. I am, 
Yours very truly, 
MALCOLM M. STEWART. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 16, 1925. 
MIDDLE WEST VIEWS ON MERCHANT MARINE 


(Statement of Malcolm M. Stewart, manager of the foreign-trade de- 
partment of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and chairman of 
the Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, before the merchant 
marine conference of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
at Washington, D. C., November 16, 1925, concerning the mainte- 
nance and operation of the American merchant marine.) 


For a number of years the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has 
taken an active part in the promotion of the best interest of the 
American merchant marine, believing that the best interests of the 
country are served with a merchant marine adequate to carry the 
greater portion of our commerce and to serve as a naval auxiliary in 
time of national danger or national crisis. 

Cincinnati and other sections of the Middle West have suffered tre- 
mendons financial losses through freight congestions and embargoes on 
North Atlantic seaboard, and we have also advocated the establish- 
ment and maintenance of trade routes from the outports in order to 
more equally distribute the flow of commerce, not only with a view to 
relieve the congestion at the North Atlantic ports, but also to bring 
about a more equal distribution of freight cars. The saving on this item 
to the railroads alone in eur opinion would amount to many millions of 
dollars a year. It is a well-known fact that loaded cars move East 
for export, and empty cars go West; that loaded cars move North 
from the southern ports, and empty cars go South. By encouraging a 
larger volume of export business through southern ports this situation 
could be remedied. 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and other commercial organi- 
zations who have joined with us feel that the present trade routes out 
of the South Aflantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports should be continued to 
be operated by the Shipping Board until such time as private capital 
is in a position to take them over and operate them satisfactorily. 

In this connection we are giving below a resolution passed by the 
board of directors of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, July 28, 
1925: 

“Be it resolved by the board of directors of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce, That until such time as private companies are in a posi- 
tion to take over the trade routes established by the United States 
Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation and operate them 
under a guaranty of regular and dependable service, that the Shipping 
Board be continued as it is, with full and complete authority, under 
the shipping act of 1916 and the merchant marine act of 1920, and 
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that our Representatives and Senators in Congress be requested not to 
permit the Shipping Board to be divested of its authority with refer- 
ence to the establishment and maintenance of trade routes or its ulti- 
mate authority in the matter of sales and assignment of vessels.” 

We are very much Interested in the development of trade routes out 
of the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports, because 
we of the interior need other outlets for our products than the port of 
New York, which has heretofore dominated and controlled the situa- 
tion, bringing about a condition where in the past we had to ship all 
of our goods through the neck of the bottle of the North Atlantic, 

Congress created the Shipping Board, and in doing so wisely ar- 
ranged that there should be one member each from the North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, Gulf, South Pacific, North Pacific, and the Great Lakes 
region, and the interior of the country, because, as the Government 
owns the merchant marine, it belongs to the whole country, and not to 
any one section. The Shipping Board bas established trade routes and 
does not compete with privately owned lines. 

The board Is composed of conscientious men who are desirous of 
developing an American merchant marine and giving every section of 
the country a square deal, but we regret to say that it has been inter- 
fered with by powerful influences, who have sought on all occasions to 
discredit it, and they haye been so influential as to succeed in bringing 
about some impossible situations, but just recently the board has reas- 
sumed the authority given it by Congress and has elected a man as 
president of the Fleet Corporation who has been in the shipping bust- 
ness all of his life and comes to the board from one of the most success- 
ful American steamship companies in the country. The board, as any 
other business organization would do, has given him absolutely a free 
hand in the operation of the fleet, and we believe that from now on, If 
the board is not meddled with, you will see splendid results. 

We are in favor of maintaining the board as now constituted with 
regional representation and bipartisan composition. The trade routes 
out of the Guif and South Atlantic ports, as well as those out of the 
Pacific, are absolutely essential to the best interest of the interior of 
the country, including Cincinnati as well as other trade centers; and if 
the North Atlantic group is successful in abolishing the board as now 
constituted and substituting therefor one-man control, or even a smaller 
board, we feel sure that the situation will be dominated by the North 
Atlantic ports, and in a very short time we shall see the trade routes 
out of our southern ports discontinued. 

The Shipping Board may not be all that it should be, nevertheless, 
after all is said, it is also true that it has done more for the outports 
along the South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts in the way of trade 
routes service and emergency relief than has ever been done for these 
ports, and this action on their part has given the board a substantial 
number of friends and followers among the shippers, producers, and 
transportation interests, particularly in the South and West. The 
grain and cotton trade of the Gulf ports and the grain trade of the 
Pacific ports, particularly Portland, and possibly of some other out- 
ports, has been substantially benefited and relieved by emergency ves- 
sels supplied by the Shipping Board on emergency demand of these 
ports, which much-needed relief might not bave been otherwise 80 
readily obtained. You can see, then, in view of these conditions that 
it is highly important to agriculture and industry throughout the South- 
west and Middle West that sectional representation in the Shipping 
Board be continued, and that it is highly important to the shipping 
interests of the country that the question has and will be freely dis- 
cussed from its several angles, 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce is supported in these views 
by commercial organizations in 100 other important middle western 
cities, by the Mississippi Valley Association, and the agricultural inter- 
ests of the Middle West. We believe our position is fundamentally 
sound, and an evidence of this is the continued hearty support and 
cooperation of the interests mentioned. 

Mr. Stewart submitted to the conference a statement issued by the 
middle west foreign trade committee setting forth similar views on the 
merchant marine. 


VIEWPOINT or NATIONAL Farm ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The American Farm Bureau Federation at its seventh annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, December 7, 1925, adopted the following resolution : 

“Be it resolved, That we approve the services now being rendered by 
the Government under the present merchant marine act of 1920, which 
provides for the development of shipping lines to a paying basis and 
then selling them to citizens of the United States to be operated under 
the American flag and under a guaranty of continued service; And 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we approve the general policies embodied in the 
above-mentioned act, specifically insisting upon regional representation 
in the development of the American merchant marine,” 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


“Be it resolved, That the National Grange again reaffirm its opposi- 
tion to any form of ship subsidy, direct or indirect, or to any plan or 
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scheme of subyention whereby any revenues raised by the Government 
are applied in any way as a subsidy, aid, or bonus to any individual, 
firm, or corporation engaged in water transportation.” 

This was reported by the committee on legislation, was unanimously 
approved, and the reference is page 163 of the Journal of Proceedings 
of the National Grange, fifty-ninth annual session, Sacramento, Calif., 
November 11 to 20, 1925. 

“Approval, however, was yoiced of a plan whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall retain such ships as it already possesses after the war 
and provide for their operation as a merchant marine.” (The National 
Grange Monthly of December, 1925.) 


Mr. LENROOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution No. 5 in open executive 
session. x 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin withhold his motion for a moment? I should like to say 
a few words on the subject which has been under discussion. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will withhold the motion for the present. 
I wish to say, however, that the debate is proceeding by unani- 
mous consent, and I am not disposed to grant further consent. 

Mr. DILL. I do not understand that the debate is by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is nothing before the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. But the Senator desires to go into executive 
session’ when we wish to discuss the question now under 
consideration. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. I have yielded; but I say, 
when the Senator from New Jersey is through I shall make 
the motion. 

Mr. DILL. I do not object to the Senator doing that. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor], and I assure the Senate that I shall 
not delay the business, which it is proposed shall be con- 
sidered to-day. In fact, it has always been my policy to adhere 
to the business before the Senate and not to interrupt for the 
purpose of introducing other subjects. However, the Shipping 
Board responsibility is a very large one; it has been tonched 
upon from one or two different angles; and it seems to me 
that it is appropriate now, very briefly, to supplement, as it 
were, some of the suggestions which haye been made in regard 
to that activity. 

I do not differ in the slightest degree from the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Washington [Mr. DIL] and also, 
I think partially, by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
that independent agencies of the Government should be ab- 
solutely free from Executive domination, much less control. 
There can not be any argument, in my judgment, as to the 
necessity for that policy. 

I look upon an independent agency of the type of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, of the Tariff Commission, and 
of the Federal Trade Commission as semijudicial, and funda- 
mentally those commissions should be absolutely and strictly 
independent; but when the agencies I have mentioned are 
referred to as illustrations, as a reason why the Shipping 
Board should be—I hope I shall not be misunderstood by 
the term—independent, I think the subject at least requires 
further development. 

I recognize that the law undoubtedly provides for the au- 
thority that the Shipping Board have determined and in- 
sisted that they shall exercise; but, nevertheless, the Ship- 
ping Board’s responsibilities combine, as do none of the others 
I have mentioned, operating and administrative as well as 
regulatory responsibilities. 

To me that fact, which can not, of course, be denied, makes 
it absolutely incumbent upon Congress to consider the responsi- 
bilities of the board, in view of the existing situation, and to 
revise the existing laws. I am not going to discuss that now 
for, undoubtedly, the Committee on Commerce, of which I have 
the honor to be a member, will consider and, I hope, report 
to the Senate desirable amendments in order to meet that 
situation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I wish to understand the Senator's position. I 
do not wish to misunderstand him. Do I understand the Sena- 
tor to take issue with the proposition that the President of 
the United States may not control the discretion vested in 
the Shipping Board by Congress? Does he contend that the 
President may impose his will upon them to -ie destruction of 
their will and make them merely obedient to his will? 

Mr. EDGE. I mean nothing of the kind. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senator does not differentiate 
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Mr. EDGE. If the Senator from Utah will permit me to 
continue, I think he will thoroughly understand what I have 
in mind. 

Mr. KING. I thought the Senator from New Jersey differ- 
entiated the Shipping Board from other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. EDGE. I differentiate the responsibilities of the Ship- 
ping Board from those of other agencies of the Government 
for the reasons I am leading up to and have partially ex- 
plained. I will answer the Senator’s question if he will give 
me the opportunity. The Shipping Board, however, has the 
dual responsibilities of operation and regulation, while the 
other boards have not. 

I might better illustrate the situation in this way: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulates the railroads in certain 
ways as provided by law; the Federal Trade Commission has 
certain regulatory powers over the going business of the coun- 
try; but the Interstate Commerce Commission does not operate 
the railroads, and the Federal Trade Commission does not ad- 
minister business. However, when we consider the Shipping 
Board’s responsibility—something that has been entirely a 
legacy from the World War—we find that a very large propor- 
tion of the Shipping Board’s responsibility is operative and 
administrative and not regulatory. 

Personally, if there is sufficient public business—and per- 
haps there is—for the Shipping Board to be continued as an 
independent agency of the Government for the regulation of 
rates and other proper responsibilities, I shall be entirely 
satisfied to see such a board continued. In that event and for 
those responsibilities the board should be a judicial board and 
independent of the President. From the standpoint of the 
operation of going business, however, I am convinced that the 
going business of the Government or of a private corporation 
or individual is of such character that it can not be ad- 
ministered satisfactorily or successfully by a board. I believe 
such a responsibility in the case of the Government is of the 
same type, only in a greater degree, as the going business of 
any other department of the Goyernment, where, through a 
Cabinet officer or the head of a department, the President's 
policy is naturally or should be reflected. The operation of 
shipping is a great big Government business and, in my ex- 

rience and contact with the business, I have never seen a 

usiness which has been successfully administered unless there 
was actual Executive control; in which thought I am quite 
sure the Senator from Utah will agree with me. 

My only reason for taking the floor at all on the question at 
this time is that I think when we contemplate the great inde- 
pendent agencies of the Government, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission prescribing various rules of safety, regulating 
rates, and so forth, of the railroads, or the Trade Commis- 
sion regulating the practices and exchange of commodities 
in trade, we must in fairness recognize that the Shipping 
Board has quite a distinct function, and the appropriate com- 
mittee of this body or the other or the two committees jointly 
should carefully consider these two distinct responsibilities. 
Go ahead, have a Shipping Board, representative of the various 
sections of the country, if you wish, if we can satisfy ourselves 
that there is sufficient business of a regulatory character to 
warrant the board—and as I have already said I am inclined to 
think there is—but let us organize this great business of oper- 
ating shipping lines on the Pacific and the Atlantic and the 
Gulf on business principles; let us permit the President, elected 
by the people, to carry out a general policy as is done in every 
other department of the Government, at least, which is operat- 
ing some activity. Let us give him some opportunity and right 
to have that policy reflected in one of the most important of 
the going business responsibilities of his administration. 

I repeat, I recognize not only that some changes must be 
made in the law but such changes are urgent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there not a very great distinction be- 
tween the management of shipping as undertaken by the Ship- 
ping Board and the activities of the other boards which the 
Senator has mentioned in this respect, that, so far as the 
Shipping Board is concerned, it has primarily jurisdiction over 
shipping which belongs to the Government, while the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has jurisdiction over the rail- 
roads which belong to private individuals or private corpora- 
tions; and so it is with the Trade Commission, and the other 
commissions? 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator's suggestion is, in my judgment, 
one of the most appealing reasons for new legislation; but 
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it is not a fact that the Shipping Board simply has control 
of Government ships. On the contrary, the Shipping Board 
has necessarily indirect and almost direct control over all the 
private shipping of the country, because it is more or less in 
competition; rates must be adjusted along-agreeable lines; and 
so, naturally, the Shipping Board operating perhaps one-half 
or two-thirds or three-fourths of the shipping of the country 
would have great influence over that portion of the shipping 
not under its direct control, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Has the Senator any objection to having 
Congress lay down the policies with reference to shipping? 

Mr. EDGE. On the contrary, I think I made it perfectly 
clear that I thought it was one of the most important duties 
of the Congress to consider the entire situation and to revise 
the law. That is one of the thoughts which I have tried to 
present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood the Senator to say that he 
wants this work carried on according to the policy of the 
President. 

Mr. EDGE. I thought I made that quite clear, and if the 
Senator will do me the honor to read my entire remarks, I 
think he will agree that I carefully differentiated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Shipping Board itself might not 
engage in operations, is not that condition met when the Ship- 
ping Board creates a corporation, such as the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, actually to operate ships, but, of course, under their gen- 
eral jurisdiction and control? 

Mr. EDGE. From the experience of the past six years, it 
apparently has not been done very successfully, and I think it 
can be greatly improved. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, they claim that one difficulty 
has been due to outside interference. I understand now things 
are moving along quite comfortably and agreeably. 

THE TARIFF COMMISSION 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to give notice. Will the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield to me for that purpose? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr, NORRIS. . Mr. President, carrying on the same line of 
discussion as that in which the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Dit] has engaged in regard to the Shipping Board, I wish to 
give notice that to-morrow, immediately upon the conclusion of 
the routine morning business, I will, if I am able to obtain the 
floor, address the Senate upon the proposed investigation of the 
Tariff Commission. 

THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I now renew my motion that 
the Senate proceed to executive business, in open executive 
session, for the consideration of Senate Resolution 5. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, in open executive 
session, resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 5, pro- 
yiding for adhesion on the part of the United States to the 
protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, with reservations. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice is an institution of such importance, and 
the proposal that the United States accept its jurisdiction in- 
volves considerations of such momentous character, that this 
body may with propriety review every aspect, remote or obvi- 
ous, of the alternative policies which we may consent to haye 
followed by the Executive. 

It is the duty of the Senate to acquiesce in no policy which 
inyolves international contractual obligations until after it 
has devoted to the question the most searching inguiry and the 
most mature deliberation. Time and again the forerunners of our 
contemporary bureaucrats have fruitlessly sought to obstruct 
the Senate in the tranquil performance of that duty; but in 
each generation and deeade the sense of responsibility for the 
preservation of civic liberty has enabled this body to preserve 
unflinching in the face of whatever danger or temptation, and 
has kept substantially unimpaired the fundamental principles 
of our constitutional structure; namely, that the enactment of 
legislation shall remain solely within the competence of the 
Federal Legislature, and that the Executive shall administer 
the law as formulated here. 3 

It would be quite appropriate, if indeed, it were not necessary, 
to preface any observations on the pending resolution by em- 
phasizing that duty and the proud tradition of its fulfillment. 
As time passes while the matter is under discussion here, the 
chorus of impatient abuse—vocal, telegraphic, and in print 
will rise to unusual volume, and every variety of intimidation 
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will be resorted to in order to deflect the Senate from its duty. 
Those who compose and those who direct that chorus may as 
well be given to understand from the outset that their cause 
will not be promoted in the slightest degree by the area of 
paper which they coyer with ink, the size of the telegraph tolls 
with which they endow the telegraph companies, or the like 
performances in which they indulge. 

I propose to discuss this resolution from several points of 
view. There are, in the first place, a number of aspects of the 
resolution itself and the protocol and statute to which it proposes 
that this country adhere, aspects which have not yet been 
explored sufficiently if at all. I shall present for the con- 
sideration of the Senate my interpretation of those aspects. 

But there is another approach to this question whether or 
not the Senate shall advise and consent to the adhesion of this 
Government of the United States to the instrument signed at 
The Hague on December 16, 1920. It is a long approach and 
rather arduous, but I believe it to be the shortest road to the 
true penetration of this instrument and to the larger signifi- 
cance which its incorporation into our law would possess. I 
believe the background of this plan to be worth quite as full 
and serious attention from the Senate as the specific provi- 
sions of the plan or the record, such as it is, of operation under 
it down to date. To that background, in all its amplitude and 
complexity, I shall devote considerable time. 

In order that there may be a fairly continuous record of 
my observations before the Senate I venture to ask that such 
questions as might lead to extended general discussion be 
withheld until the bulk, at least, of what I have to say has 
been presented. I shall then be quite ready to expand or ex- 
plain any remark I may have made. 

Let me begin, Mr. President, by pointing out that although 
this resolution has been twice printed in the Recorp in the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, and the statute with it in the issue of 
December 21 last, and although certain papers were trans- 
mitted by the President to the Senate of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, it can not fairly be said that the Senate has an orderly 
arranged document clearly setting forth official material con- 
tributing to intelligent and profitable discussion of the resolu- 
tion. With a view to making clear just what I think we should 
have, I have drawn up a resolution which I now offer and 
ask to have read and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

Mr. President, as in legislative session, I ask unanimous 
consent to present the resolution to which I refer, and ask 
that it be read and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the reso- 
lution will be received and read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 114), as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations shall cause to 
be prepared an index and abstract of all correspondence, interdepart- 
mental and general, formal and informal, and all memoranda for 
departmental and bureau reference which exist in the Department 
of State bearing in any way upon the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice or on the interpretation and fulfillment of the clauses 
of the treaty of Versailles, pursuant to which that court has been 
established; and shall publish, for the use of the Senate, this index 
and abstract, together with all authentic papers relating to the court, 
including the protocol of 1920, the statutes of the court, the rules, 
and all decisions and opinions, suitably annotated. The committee is 
authorized to employ such expert and clerical services as may be 
necessary to the preparation of the document described, the cost of 
such service, however, not to exceed $10,000, and to be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, the proper fulfillment of 
our constitutional duties calls for ample information as well 
as time. I think it is in the best interest of all Senators, 
whatever their views on this subject, to take the time to have 
this material collected for us by responsible people whom we, 
rather than some propagandist organization, employ. The 
slight expense involved is nothing compared to the interest of 
our country in haying the facts fully explored for us. If it 
delays a decision some weeks, no great harm is done. The 
court seems to have gotten along well enough so far without 
us; and if we take another half session or so to consider the 
matter, or even to await the orderly presentation of the rele- 
vant papers, the court will neither perish nor flourish because 
of our doing so. 

My purpose in asking for the material in the Department 
of State is to find out now, before we are irrevocably com- 
mitted on this business, what the department and its field 
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service, its diplomatic missions and its law clerks, have been 
saying and thinking on this subject all these years. Not only 
that, but I should like to learn what memoranda have passed 
between the Departments of State and the Treasury and Jus- 
tice, for example, on this subject. The late President Harding 
on numerous public occasions intimated that our Government 
had felt out the dispositions of foreign governments toward 
the terms of our 2 entrance into the Permanent Court 
of International Justice before those terms were suggested by 
him to the Senate. 

The nature of these negotiations with foreign governments 
has up to this time remained undisclosed. It is further known 
that conversations took place between representatives of our 
Government and representatives of the League of Nations. 
These conversations have not been published, and their nature 
remains unknown. We know only the final Executive recom- 
mendations to us. A yast amount of light is often thrown 
upon the intent of Executive recommendations by the corre- 
spondence, interdepartmental, between administrative officials 
and that with private persons, other governments, and the 
like. We know how far this is the case when any of us peruses 
a departmental file of memoranda in connection with some 
matter of interest to a constituent. How much more likely it 
will be in connection with a matter that has certainly been 
under constant discussion in the Department of State, perhaps 
occasionally under discussion elsewhere in the administrative 
branch of the Government! 

We have the right to know everything that has been said 
and recorded in those places on this subject, and it is neither 
a mark of failing confidence nor an unwarranted intrusion 
that we should request and examine the record before we 
adopt or reject the recommendation of the Executive. Until 
the material to which the resolution I have just introduced 
has been submitted to us in orderly form, it is not possible 
to determine clearly just what the structure of the court will 
be, how extensive its jurisdiction, or wherein it differs from 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration which it aims to supplant. 
But some of its features are clear enough for at least prelimi- 
nary Observation at this time. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice is, briefly, a 
court of first instance for the adjudication of controversies 
between constituted governments within the domain of inter- 
national public law. It is not a court of criminal justice, 
although those who fashioned it contemplated the creation of 
a paraliel tribunal, as yet unborn; for the punishment of proven 
breaches of international law. It is not a court of appeal. 
It is not a court for individual or corporate persons, although 


it may pass upon issues which affect and dispose of the 


lives and property of such persons in a thousand different ways. 
Nor is it a tribunal accessible to oppressed peoples or social 
groups, except in so far as the thirteenth, or labor, part of the 
treaty of Versailles contemplates special procedure to provide 
for international labor and related disputes. Governments 
alone are qualified to plead before it. The “league of consti- 
tuted governments,” as one might appropriately denominate 
the society, or league, or association of nations, certainly in- 
tended leaving no loophole for troublesome minorities. It is a 
court for states or members of the League of Nations, accord- 
ing to its statute. 

This court has two main functions, broadly speaking: First, 
to decide issues brought before it by adherent powers; and, 
secondly, to give advisory or interpretative opinions on ques- 
tions submitted to it also by those powers. The dozen or so 
advisory opinions heretofore rendered illustrate the wide va- 
riety of issues brought before it—interpretation of mandate 
treaties, of specific international agreements, of rights and 
duties under the treaty of Versailles—the fundamental instru- 
ment on which this all rests. 

The court has two kinds of jurisdiction—compulsory and 
optional. All states members of the League of Nations, or 
nonmembers but adhering to the protocol and statute, were 
and are obliged to elect which form of jurisdiction they 
will each accept. By acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction 
is meant a commitment in advance to submit all controversies 
of certain varieties to the court if and when they arise; and 
this commitment can be with reference to all other states or 
with reference to those states only which themselves agree to 
compulsory jurisdiction. By acceptance of optional jurisdic- 
tion is meant merely the engagement to consider, if and when 
a controversy comes up, whether, and if so under what con- 
ditions, that controversy may then be referred to the court. 

So much for the bald outline of the court’s position in the 
main. I consider the straddle between the two kinds of juris- 
diction a futile and intellectually dishonest evasion. No one 
needs to go far into the history of judicial institutions to reach 
the conclusion that a tribunal can not survive any length of 
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time if it tries to preserve two entirely different kinds of 
jurisdiction side by side. Hither it will develop the compulsory 
jurisdiction vigorously and soon assimilate the optional juris- 
diction to the former or it will be content to mark time, 
taking only such business as nations deem it to be in their 
several interests, as the issues arise, to submit. Instinctively, 
the court will aim to develop its compulsory jurisdiction, since 
it is an organized tribunal and not a panel of potential arbi- 
trators. There is nothing sinister in such an instinctive 
aspiration, and there is every likelihood that the court will 
steadily gain support for the complete assimilation of optional 
to compulsory jurisdiction as regards one and then another 
type of controversy. It is a well-known fact of jurisprudence, 
as stated, for instance, by the great English jurist, Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock, in his masterly chapter on “The modern law 
of nations,” in the Cambridge Modern History, that “all juris- 
diction was in its beginning voluntary.” 

The history of courts is that they either do not survive at all 
or else they come to possess a compulsory jurisdiction and do 
survive. I speak here of permanent courts with permanent 
benches of judges. This new international cOurt will either be 
dominated by its optional jurisdiction and fade away and 
vanish utterly, in which case our joining it will be futile; or 
else, surviving, it will acquire and exercise a larger and larger 
measure of compulsory jurisdiction, in which case, if we have 
submitted ourselves to it, we shall be surrendering a larger 
and larger proportion of our American independent sovereignty. 

I now proceed to the next aspect of the court’s character. 
The ultimate sanction for the decisions of the court must be 
the force which the council of the league can place behind 
them. I use the word “force” in a general way, as repre- 
sentative of the strength of opinion and conviction, as well as 
material pressure of an economic or military character. That 
force will be a feeble and intermittent force if the views of the 
governments constituting the league continue to be divergent 
and in conflict on vital issues; it will become a force of sus- 
tained and driving intensity if those governments compose their 
internal European quarrels in such matters as boundaries and 
economic relationships and unite themselves to present a solid 
governmental front against emerging democratic movements 
and to maintain their imperialistic careers in Africa and Asia. 

But whatever the force which the league council and assem- 
bly or the states remaining in the outer darkness beyond the 
fringes of the league are able to put behind the decisions of the 
court, it will become clearer as time goes on that the court can 
not survive trying to function in two entirely different atmos- 
pheric pressures—one the dry and rarefied atmosphere of the 
compulsory tribunal, before which litigants come because they 
must and get into the habit of expecting to come; and the 
other the oppressive and undependably humid atmosphere of 
the optional tribunal to which resort is had only in order to 
gain time or avoid an awkward political decision. 

The fact that courts of regular and automatic jurisdiction 
occasionally haye issues referred to them by voluntary action 
of persons who are under no compulsion to submit those issues 
need not weigh heavily in favor of the notion that the court 
can go on balancing two quite different sorts of jurisdiction. 
It may be that the presiding officer of our Supreme Court has 
been invited to serve as arbitrator, and that members of 
tribunals elsewhere, or entire courts, have had such issues 
submitted to them. What of it? There is all the difference 
in the world between this occasional reference of specific cases 
to a tribunal of an appellate character, whose compulsory juris- 
diction is paramount, and the effort to coordinate in the same 
organic structure two kinds of jurisdiction. 

Whatever action we take here on this resolution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we had best take It in the realization that the court is 
going to have but one sort of jurisdiction inside of a few 
years, and that this will be compulsory in character in all 
probability. The action this body takes on the resolution 
should be taken courageously with that development clearly 
before our minds. It can be contended by some that the 
court will not be any the worse for having reached the point 
where It will be able to transform its eptional jurisdiction into 
one of a compulsory sort. 

It might not have been such a sure challenge to defeat to 
have done the straightforward thing and presented this propo- 
sition to us as a choice between a court with compulsory juris- 
diction and no court at all. Let us imagine ourselves invited 
to support a court with compulsory jurisdiction. I would 
surely prefer to do so rather than go into a court on an op- 
tional basis in any such frame of mind as the President seems 
to be in when he says in his last annual message: 

There is no more danger that others might bring cases before the 
court involving our interests which we did not wish to have brought, 
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after we have adhered, and probably not so much, than there would 
be of bringing such cases if we do not adhere, I think that we 
would have the same legal or moral right to disregard such a finding 
in the one case that we would in the other. 


I can not conceive of an attitude more provocative of inter- 
national friction than this. This means we ought to go in 
in order to be better able to keep out. In another type of man 
than the President, one would characterize it as studied cyni- 
cism. If, after adherence to such a tribunal, we were steadily 
to decline to submit issues for its consideration or go still fur- 
ther and “disregard ” its findings in proceedings which we have 
not consented to have brought, we would deserve all that our 
most uncharitable critics could say of us. 

{At this point Mr. Suepparp suggested the absence of a 
quorum, and the roll was called.] 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. One gathers from some of the utterances 
of Senators so far in the debate and even some of the earlier 
Speeches on the subject by the late President Harding that it 
makes no great difference whether or not we adhere to the 
protocol; and all that one gets out of utterances such as that 
of the President which I have just quoted is that by adhering 
we are a little better able than would be the case if we did not 
adhere to prevent cases from coming up which we wish with- 
held. The minds that framed this line of thought were clearly 
not thinking of a court content to stand upon optional jurisdic- 
tion as well as compulsory jurisdiction; this is reasoning and 
language that implies a court of regularly and inclusively com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. 

I pause, Mr. President, to note further the insufferable in- 
ternational impudence with which the League of Nations and 
the Permanent Court of International Justice of the League 
of Nations may deal with the affairs of countries not belong- 
ing to the league or to the court. In the covenant of the 
league there is a whole article—article 17—containing rules 
of conduct for the league to follow in controversies even 
between two countries neither of which is a member of the 
league. In this article it is provided, for instance, that if two 
disputant countries which are not members of the league re- 
fuse to bring their dispute before the league for consideration 
by the league, then the council of the league is to “take such 
measures as will prevent hostilities.” In other words, it is 
the duty of the council of the league to prevent hostilities be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, though neither the 
United States nor Mexico has ever submitted to the league's 
jurisdiction. 

Similar ambitiousness seems to have been transmitted by the 
league to its child, the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. There is not a line in the court statute preventing the 
court from giving opinions to the league in disputes involving 
the interests of the United States, and our President tells us 
plainly that if we do not join the court there is actually in 
all probability “more danger” of decisions by the court“ in- 
volving our interests” than if we do join it. 

Thus we see that to stay outside the league and the court is 
not regarded as an escape from the league and the court. We 
are worse off, it seems, than can be expressed by the words 
“not a member of the league.” We are, in the language of an 
international lawyer who has written on these matters, a “ non- 
member of the league”; that is, we are not merely a zero, an 
entity without existence in the eyes of the league—we are actu- 
ally a minus quantity, with the legal, in place of mathemati- 
eal, relations and obligations of a minus quantity. There are, 
according to these theories, definite nonmember obligations, 
which the “ constituted governments incorporated” have taken 
upon themselves to define and in certain cases to impose. Legal 
definitions, in their effort to take refuge from the things that 
are complicated and perhaps inherently obscure, not infre- 
quently turn out to be more obscure still than what they set 
out to define, and, like the map makers of the fifteenth century, 
they tend to fill the unidentified corners of their maps with 
lions and ogres. As they try to make a chart of the dreadful 
status of nonmembership in the league they feel compelled to 
embroider its northwest corner with a heap of chains, which 
apparently are the obligations imposed on the outlaw state 
which dares to defy the royal writ. 

Mr. President, it is not often that a policy of this country 
is swayed by foreign countries. When the European Holy 
Alliance of a hundred years ago invited us to become a member 
of it and then threatened the Western Hemisphere with its 
military power, our answer was not capitulation. Our answer, 
under President Monroe, was the fulmination of the doctrine 
which has barred European military aggression from this 
hemisphere ever since. The proper retort to a threat is not 
submission but defiance; and when we are confronted with a 
foreign institution which our President assures us may attempt 
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to control our affairs without our consent, we are justifled in 
being moyed not toward admiration of it but toward resentment 
of it, and certainly toward a prolonged consideration of its 
character before we associate ourselves with it. 

We are asked, in short, to enter a system for which the best 
that can be said is that it in no way improves our position 
except to make it easier to prevent arbitral proceedings, a 
system for which the chief argument is that our refusal to 
enter it would expose us to international outlawry, a system 
that must, if it lives at all, engraft upon our constitutional 
structure the fungus of an external law-formulating agency, a 
system that comes to us in one guise, when its very nature 
must require it to have assumed a totally different character 
inside of a dozen or even half dozen years. 

Then there is the constitutional position. What would be 
the effect of incorporating this new agency within our con- 
stitutional system? This is, in substance, what we do when we 
recognize, by subscribing to this instrument, the jurisdiction cf 
a tribunal which shall, according to article 38 of the statute— 


apply (1) international conventions, whether general or particular, 
(2) international custom, (8) the general principles of law recog- 
nized by civilized nations, and (4) judicial decisions and the teachings 
of the most highly qualified publicists of the various nations, as 
subsidiary means for the determination of rules of law. 


I understand this to mean that the court is designed—and 
destined, if it lives—to formulate in concrete fashion the whole 
content of international law. There is not much likelihood 
that the prohibition—article 59—of the attribution of binding 
force to precedents will long stand in the way of the gradual 
shaping up of the principles of international law by the court. 
Now, whether this prospect be desirable or otherwise, it seems 
clear to me that the Constitution of the United States never 
contemplated the coming into existence of an agency of this 
definite sort for the formulation of law and dispensing of 
justice. It is true that Chief Justice Marshall once declared 
that his court was “bound by the law of nations, which is 
part of the law of the land” (9 Cranch, 388). Marshall 
probably had no more in mind when referring to “law of 
nations” than rules and practices couched in legal and logical 
framework, possessing certain moral and equitable bases, but 
lacking all the coerciye force that, strictly speaking, must 
inhere in what we signify by the term “law.” Neither Mar- 
shall nor those who framed the Constitution could have sup- 
posed that the “law of nations” which in the second quarter 
of the twentieth century would “bind” the Supreme Court 
and become “part of the law of the land” would be a con- 
erete body of law, crystallized and molded by an international 
tribunal situated abroad and including no more than one 
citizen of this Republic. It is all very well to contend that 
adherence to this protocol and its auxiliary documents repre- 
sents nothing at all different from any other affirmative exer- 
cise of the treaty-making power; and that we bow to external 
authority every time we sign—and ratify—an arbitration 
treaty, general or specific. I am no adept in the refinements 
of constitutional metaphysics, and I can not bring myself to 
accept any such blanket assimilation of this proposal to other 
arbitration treaties. 

I see in this court an agency which must in the very nature 
of the case take on a jurisdiction overlapping that of our 
Federal Supreme Court, in that the international court is 
avowedly to become the source of definitions and principles 
for the “law of nations.” And before we take leave of the 
question, perhaps we can have its constitutional implications 
fully analyzed by the lawyers among us, I wonder, indeed, 
if we shall not have to review the discussion which went on in 
this Chamber five or six years ago with regard to the nature 
and significance of sovereignty. What is it that we shall 
sign away if and when we authorize the President to adhere 
to the protocol? It is not merely the complete and exclusive 
control over the form and substance of all our Federal law 
henceforth to be furnished to us in part by an international 
court—it is something more. We can no longer affect to have 
no relations with the larger system of which the permanent 
court is a subdivision. For the moment I am not speaking of 
formal entrance into the league. I refer to the effect and 
consequence of continuous personal and official contact with 
that organization as its members and ourselves sit around in 
the antechambers of the court waiting for our business to be 
heard. We would be bound to be affected in our ideas as to 
what are the fundamental attributes of sovereignty. We 
would be almost certain to come around to a notion of 
sovereignty that would be little different from that of the 
self-governing dependency. At the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Law Association in Stockholm 18 months ago a British 
jurist held forth to the effect that there were now two kinds 
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or nationality in the British Empire—the subordinate national- 
ity of the dominions and the imperial nationality of Britain 
proper and the Empire as a whole. Are we to assume that 
we can preserve unimpaired our notion of the sovereignty of 
this country after we shall have entered, even as an equal, 
a system which itself rests upon a political alliance designed 
to absorb into one unified whole much of the essence of the 
sovereignty of the governments parties to that alliance? 

If you are content, Mr. President, to see the whittling process 
applied to our untrammeled and unaffected liberty of action 
and freedom from external commitments, then by all means 
promote in every way possible the entrance of this country into 
the economico-political hash to which the Eastern Hemisphere 
has been reduced; but if the Senate prefers to keep intact our 
sovereign independence, let it act with the utmost care when- 
ever any proposal is made which links us more closely to the 
governments as distinguished from the peoples of Europe. 

Many Europeans look confidently forward to our immersion 
into thelr system. They look below the surface of merely 
formal professions, and they see the way in which our financial 
resources are being used in what is fancifully termed “ Euro- 
pean construction and consolidation”; and they realize, or 
think they realize, that we are not as far away as nonentrance 
into the league or delay in the acceptance of the court might 
imply. They think that if the economic bonds become numerous 
and tight enough it will not be difficult to bring about our 
absorption in the alliance of that day, whether it is called 
league or association or federation. 

It is clearly going to be a consequence of adherence to the 
protocol on which this court rests, if we consent to it, that 
within a short time we adhere to the treaty of Versailles, on 
which the protocol itself rests. Four years of jubilation by pro- 
leaguers on the subject somewhat diminish the trustworthiness 
of the present loud protestations that acceptance of the court 
in no way implies entrance to the league. Ratification of the 
treaty of Versailles would have been a detestable act, but it 
would not have been so instantly suggestive of ignominious 
furtiveness as is the present scheme to take the United States 
into an international alliance foot by foot, inch by inch, up the 
back way marked “ Entrance for mandates and money lenders.” 

What is the background of this whole business, Mr. Presi- 
dent? It will be possible to go into this question considerably 
more fully when we have before us the material requested in 
the resolution which I presented earlier this afternoon. But 
we can probe a little into the matter, sufficiently to show the 
utter irresponsibility of those who urge this body to rush into 
affirmative action at once. 

One of the arguments for the entrance of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of this court is that the plan originated 
in the United States. I say “one of the arguments”; perhaps 
it would be more exact to describe it as one of the battle cries, 
for it is no more an argument for adhesion to a plan that it is 
reported to have come from the United States than it is an 
argument against it. We are told that this court is the tri- 
umph of the career of a former Secretary of State, who over- 
came all the difficulties on which earlier attempts, at The 
Hague and elsewhere, to produce such a tribunal had come to 
grief. No doubt the source of this assertion is the distinguished 
jurist, former Secretary. and Senator Root himself. I hold in 
my hand a little pamphlet published in February, 1925. It con- 
tains an address entitled “Elihu Root’s Services to Inter- 
national Law,” by Dr: James Brown Scott, who has been 
closely associated with former Senator Root in the work of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. This ad- 
dress recites a number of important utterances made by Mr. 
Root in his capacity as president of the board of trustees of 
that endowment. I am going to read what Doctor Scott says 
and quotes Elihu Root as saying. 

In his remarks at a meeting of the executive council of the 
American Society of International Law on November 13, 1920, 
appearing on page 63 of this pamphlet, Mr. Root said: 

You may remember that early in 1919, at the time when the con- 
ference at Paris was considering the peace treaty and had sent out 
the first form of the League of the Nations agreement—at that time 
designated as a constitution for a league of nations—asking for 
suggestions of amendment or change or addition, the executive council 
of this society adopted a resolution reading as follows. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the Secretary 
may read what follows as I have marked it. It is not very 
long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the executive council of the American Society of 
International Law urges upon the conference at Paris the adoption of 


If not, 
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a provision by which there shall be called a general conference of the 
powers to meet not less than two years nor more than five years after 
the signing of this convention for the purpose of reviewing the condl- 
tion of international law and of agreeing upon and stating in authori- 
tative form the principles and rules thereof; and that thereafter regular 
conferences for that purpose shall be called and held at stated 
times * ., 

The resolution was communicated to the Department of State and 
eabled by the department to Paris and, I suppose, brought to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Peace Conference, That was an authorita- 
tive and definite expression of view by the executive council of the 
society in response to the request of the Paris conference for sugges- 
tions, and the suggestion was made and reached Paris. No action was 
there taken conforming to it. 

It was, however, laid before the American commission, and an 
attempt was made through the drafting committee of the conference, 
but in vain, to have it included in the treaty. There were so many 
articles that one more would not have hurt. It did not. 

Mr. Root continued, calling attention to article 14 of the covenant 
requiring the council of the league to formulate and submit plans to 
the league for the establishment of a Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. The council, a political body, wisely invited repre- 
sentative jurists of 10 different countries to frame the plans. Ten 
met at The Hague in the summer of 1920. Mr, Root was one of 
them, ‘The result was a plan to all intents and purposes similar 
to the Supreme Court of these United States. I would like to say 
that Mr, Root made the court, but that would not be strictly true. 
The Federal convention of 1787 made it possible. Mr. Root suggested 
the court in his instructions to the American delegates to the Peace 
Conference in 1907, and he put the plan into shape in the advisory 
committee of jurists at The Hague in 1920. Mr. Root thus recounts 
the process, modestly using the editorial we“ instead of the first 
person. 

The plan recommended in 1907 lacked unanimity in one particular 
of very great importance. It proved impossible to agree upon the 
way of appointing the judges. It was manifest that it was impossible 
to have a court which would contain a representative from every 
country on the face of the earth. A court of 50 would not be a 
judicial court. All of the small nations clung with great tenacity to 
their rights of equal sovereignty and would not permit any great 
nation to have a greater voice in the constitution of the court than 
they had. On the other hand, the great nations, which would furnish 
most of the business of the court, were unwilling to be overwhelmed 
by the numerical superiority of the small nations. 

“We encountered at the outset that same difficulty in the advisory 
committee of jurists. The gentlemen who came from the small coun- 
tries were quite positive in their ideas that they never could yield their 
right of equal suffrage. There were a number of plans submitted 
which had been prepared in the smaller countries, all providing that 
the members of the court should be elected by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, which meant that the small countries would create 
the court. The committee finally solved the problem by taking over 
bodily the example furnished by the American Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787. We pointed out to them that here in the formation of 
the American Union was the same question, that big States were un- 
willing to be overwhelmed by the numerical superiority of small States, 
and small States were jealous of their equality, and that the difficulty 
was solved by the creation of two legislative bodies, in one of which 
the small States should be predominant and in the other of which the 
large States should be predominant, so that each had a veto on any 
unfairness by the other. 

“Following that, we provided that the judges should be elected by 
the separate concurrent votes of the assembly and the council, the 
smaller States being predominant in the assembly and the larger States 
predominant in the council. The plan avails itself of the existing 
machinery of the League of Nations. Similar machinery, however, 
can be created at any time with great facility. 

“Then we met a further difficulty. It was objected that the assem- 
bly and the council never would agree. They then had described to 
them the working of that great American institution, the conference 
committee, in which countless laws on which the two Houses of 
Congress have been opposed most violently have been thrashed out 
with good results. The committee adopted that idea and provided 
that if the assembly and council do not agree in the election of 
judges by a certain time, and after a number of ballots, a conference 
committee shall be appointed who shall agree and report. 

“We provided also as a separate proposition that the election by 
the assembly and council should be from lists made up by the members 
of the old Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, providing 
that at a given time before the election—three months, I think—the 
members of each country in the old Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague shall send to the secretary general of the new court two 
names, and when all the names are received in that way a list shall 
be made up, and from that list these two bodies shall elect the mem- 
bers of the court; so that you get the origin of the list from sources 
withdrawn from the ordinary give-and-take of politics, * * + 
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“We provided further that the conference committee should have 
free scope to go anywhere it pleased to find a man to break a dead- 
lock between the members on this list. 

“This method of appointing the judges settled tue difficulty, which 
prevented the court plan from becoming effective in 1907.” 

The council amended the plan in some respects; the assembly, while 
keeping the method of appointing the judges, made further modifica- 
tions. The project, Mr. Root says, “leaves it like the plan for a court 
of arbitral justice adopted by the second Hague conference, but 
with a settlement of the controversy over the appointment of the 
judges that was unsolved there, and with a few important additions.” 

The establishment of the court was not Mr. Root’s only service as 
a member of the advisory committee. He persuaded that body to 
adopt a resolution in favor of successive international conferences, 
Similar in character to those of The Hague, for the advancement 
of international law. He wanted to make the court effective, and an 
international court can only be cffective with law—international law 
the law agreed upon by the nations of the world. The rules of this 
law should be interpreted and applied by the court in the settlement 
of disputes of a legal nature; and most controversies between nations 
have a legal nature which, obscured by passion, too often become 
political. 

This recommendation for conferences was rejected in toto by the 
league. 


Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, long as that extract has 
been, it is worth while reading in order to get an idea of the 
willingness of Senator Root to accept the imputation of partial 
paternity for the statute which his admirers here insist upon 
thrusting upon him. 

But it is interesting to go back in this record of Mr. Root’s 
devoted service to law and order, as recounted by the faithful 
Doctor Scott. I am now going to read what occurred at the 
meeting of the same board of trustees of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace 18 months earlier: 


The council nyet again on April 17, 1919, and under very different 
conditions from that of the previous year, perhaps the darkest period 
of four dark years. The clash of arms was over, the war of words 
was on. A peace conference was in session in Paris, composed of 
victors, who, in their ignorance of human nature and innocence of 
history, were seeking to draft terms of peace with the Germans in 
their absence and to devise a plan for preserving the peace which 
they were making. The peace was to be imposed on the Germans, 
the plan upon the neutrals, Both were imposed, and neither hag 
worked. The business of the world is done in conference with those 
who are to be bound, A conference in which the enemy is repre- 
sented makes peace; a conference meeting in peace and composed of 
representatives of all nations makes for peace. The aims of each of 
these conferences are inconsistent, their methods distinct, the at- 
mosphere different. They should meet separately and not concur- 
rently. 

This time Mr. Root was for talk. It was the time to talk. He was 
frank about it and frank in the expression of his views, (The follow- 
ing discussion summarized from Proceedings of the Executive Council 
of the American Society of International Law, 1918-19, pp. 45-64.) 

“I want to talk briefly about the situation at Paris.” He talked, 
and he talked at length. Mr. Root was never in better form, his wis- 
dom was never more evident, and he never shone to better advantage as 
a man of affairs and as a political prophet: 

“The draft of the covenant of the League of Nations has been 
developed under the very extreme pressure of immediate danger 
in Europe, -calling for the treatment of political questions purely. 
The result is that, in the covenant as it first came out, international 
law was mentioned in the preamble and never mentioned again. Ap- 
parently the whole Hague system was treated as scrapped. I do not 
know where The Hague conventions are going to be found when this 
league comes about. Where are they? Will The Hague conventions 
subsist? The last Hague conference provided for another meeting, 
and we were very much engaged in getting ready for that when the 
war broke out. The committees that were provided for had been ap- 
pointed in a number of countries and were at work in preparation.” 

He was greatly distressed that international law was not considered 
by the Paris conference and no provision made for its future considera- 
tion. He had studied the “ constitution” of the League of Nations and 
drafted some six amendments, which he laid before a committee of the 
New York City Bar Association. The State Department had asked for 
them. He complied with the request, and they were cabled to the 
conference, Of these amendments one provided for arbitral or judicial 
settlement which had heen wholly omitted from the original project. 
It was ultimately included. Another amendment provided for a con- 
ference for international law. It was rejected. 

The first amendment substituted for Article XIII the following 
series of wise provisions: 

“The high contracting powers agree to refer to the existing Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, or to the Court of Ar- 
bitral Justice proposed at the second Hague conference when estab- 
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lished, or to some other arbitral tribunal, all disputes between them— 
including those affecting honor and vital interests—which are of a 
justiciable character, and which the powers concerned have failed to 
settle by diplomatic methods. The powers so referring to arbitration 
agree to accept and give effect to the award of the tribunal. 

“ Disputes of a justiciable character are defined as disputes as to the 
interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of international law, 
as to the existence of any fact which if established would constitute 
a breach of any international obligation, or as to the nature and 
extent of the reparation to be made for any such breach, 

“Any question which may arise as to whether a dispute is of a justi- 
ciable character is to be referred for decision to the Court of Arbitral 
Justice when constituted, or, until it is constituted, to the existing Fer- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague.” 

In a few sentences Mr. Root explained its origin and purpose: 

“That amendment relating to arbitration is in the language of the 
British group, of which Mr. Bryce is the head. They have been work- 
ing at it for three or four years, and that definition is what their work 
finally resulted in. It recognizes The Hague Court and defines justi- 
ciable questions. In framing the amendment, I took their language 
instead of the language of the League to Enforce Peace, for the reason 
that the former defines justiciable questions and the latter does not, 
and I had found great difficulty in an agreement to submit to any 
continental tribunal—any tribunal selected from the world at large— 
the question of its own jurisdiction without any rule to apply more 
definite than the words ‘justiciable questions.’ It seems to me that 
almost certainly a Yugo-Slay and an American would have different 
views as to what constituted a justiciable question. But the Bryce 
group defined disputes of a justiciable character to be disputes as to 
the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of international law, 
as to the existence of any fact which if established would constitute a 
breach of any international obligation, or as to the nature and extent 
of the reparation to be made for any such breach. That is pretty 
reasonably clear-cut.” 

Dr. David Jayne Hill asked if Mr. Root thought the Senate would 
agree to submit all disputes of a justiciable nature to arbitration, 
upon which the following colloquy occurred: 

“President Roor. Well, I should think so, because I found very 
little difficulty in the Senate. Yon will remember I took up Mr, 
Hay's treaties, which were based upon the treaty between France and 
England, for the arbitration of all questions of international ‘aw 
arising from the interpretation of treaties (excepting national honor 
and vital interests), 

“I found practically no difficulty in the Senate about that. They 
were quite willing to do that. The only reason why Mr. Hay's 
series of treaties failed was that the Senate did not want to be 
ousted of its part of the treaty-making power. There still re- 
mained an important treaty-making function, and the Senate was 
not willing to be ousted of that. Mr. Hay did not want any of their 
interference, and that is where the treaties stopped. I brushed that 
aside and left the Senate to continue to discharge its functions as a 
part of the treaty-making power, and the Senators were perfectly 
willing to agree to arbitrate those things. Now, the question of na- 
tional honor is a mere camouflage. I apprehend that it found Its 
place in the original treaty to satisfy some special susceptibilities. 
As to the ‘questions of vital interests,’ why, no questions which can 
arise upon the interpretation of a treaty or under the law of nations 
can be a question of vital interest. 

“Doctor HILL. A nation would never jeopardize a vital interest in 
making a treaty; therefore it could not involve that. 

“President Roor. No. So I think the Senate would agree. I have 
more doubt as to whether the Senate would leave the court to decide 
upon its own jurisdiction. I was opposed to that without the defini- 
tion, but I am in favor of it with the definition, which, I think, 
practically reduces it to the treaties we have already made.“ 

Mr. Root's second amendment was thus worded: 

“The executive council [of the league] shall call a general con- 
ference of the powers to meet not less than two years or more than 
five years after the signing of this convention for the purpose of re- 
viewing the condition of international law, and of agreeing upon and 
stating in authoritative form the principles and rules thereof. 

“Thereafter regular conferences for that purpose shall be called 
and held at stated times.” 


Doctor Hill had divined the purpose of the second amendment as a 
necessary corollary of the first. 

Mr. Root, himself, thus explained his purpose: 

“ Yes, it is Just like the situation which called for the London naval 
conference under the prize court convention, only this amendment 
omits the expression which was put into the prize court treaty in a 
burst of generous confidence in human nature; that is, that questions 
that could not be determined by the terms of the treaties or by the 
rules of international law should be settled in accordance with equity 
and justice. Now when you say that questions shall be settled ne- 
cording to equity and justice,’ you appeal to what anybody in this 
world who goes into a court thinks it is desirable to do. And that 
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called for the conference of London to agree upon the rules of inter- 
national law which would be administered by the prize court.“ 

Doctor Hill again inquired whether the conference of the powers was 
to be limited to the members of the leagne or to include the sovereign 
states generally. 

“President Roor, I think it should be of all sovereign states. I do 
not see how the members of any league can make internationallaw. This 
covenant has manifestly been framed under the intense pressure of an 
existing dangerous situation, and it receives its form and character 
from that rather than from provisions for the future. For some years 
to come this will be not a league of peace but a league of approxi- 
mately one half of western civilization against approximately the other 
half. * è œ It makes no difference whether we call it an alliance 
or not, it is a continuance of the alliance and must be simply that for 
a number of years to come. We have had a multitude of councils on 
special things—a council about shipping, à council about the purchase 
of metals, a council about nitrates, and this, that, and the other thing. 
This league is nothing but the continuing of one council to take the 
place of the multitude of councils. Bo I do not see that this council 
or body of delegates, or this league, can be regarded as a proper 
agency for the consideration or promotion of international law.” 

Admiral Stockton had taken a leading part in the discussion, Like 
Mr. Root, he was worried about the status of international law after 
the league should go into effect, and he stated, what was apparent, 
that “In framing the covenant there has been a lack of recognition of 
the strength of international law.“ 

Mr. Root agreed, as he could not well do otherwise, and continued: 

“But here is the view which leads me to think that while the 
gentlemen in Paris have dealt with the existing exigencies, there 
ought to be a revision of their work in calmer times, The change 
which bas taken place during this war, from closely organized au- 
tocracy to loosely compacted democracy, is a change which renders 
comparatively less important questions of policy that have been so 
important in the past and that this covenant proposes to deal with 
exclusively, and more important the insistence upon rules of law, 
because autocracies can live without law; they proceed by commands; 
but democracies can not Hve without law—the law is the very breath 
of life of a democracy—for only by law can the forces of the millions 
of people be coordinated and directed in one line. If all these great 
masses of people are to be controlled, it must be by impressing upon 
them a respect for law. That is the necessity of the future. What 
has been done in the proposed covenant is to send all questions be- 
tween nations back to the condition in which they were a hundred 
years ago; that is, to be dealt with as matters of expediency by ad- 
justment, useful and necessary with political questions; but, never- 
theless, you can not get a democracy to argue out the rights and 
wrongs of many questions from the beginning. If you seek to get a 
democracy to argue out the right and wrong of a great international 
question, it will go according to its prejudices. There is only one 
way to keep them straight, and that is to agree upon the principles 
of law, to formulate rules of action when passions are not excited; 
and then, when questions arise that are likely to excite passions, to 
say, ‘This is the law which you yourselves have agreed upon“; 
and then the members of a democracy will bow to law, because that 
is the habit of their political existence.” 

Here Doctor Hill intervened in the discussion and expressed the 
opinion of all present and, doubtless, of thoughtful people generally: 
“Mr. Chairman, what you have said has immense weight and gravity, 
You have said the most centrally Important thing I have ever heard 
said on this whole question in what you have said here in the last 
three or four minutes.” j 


Mr. Root says “Democracy must be controlled.” He says 
autocracy can live without law. No one is better qualified 
to speak on the question of autocracy living without law“ 
than Mr. Root, who has for so many years been the attorney 
and counselor for the autocratic American industries that we 
call trusts. 

Hereditary political autocracies were destroyed by the 
World War. It was necessary to promise the people of the 
world that autocracy would be destroyed in order to get them 
to fight. Now that the war is over constitutional government, 
representative government, is being attacked all over the world 
and autocracy is being restored to the throne; but, of course, 
it is a new kind of autocracy. It is not the old order of kings 
born to the purple and ruling by divine right. It is the new 
autocracy of financial power that now sits on the throne; 
and it comes within the category of autocracies that can live, 
according to Mr. Root, “without law.” But he says the 
people must “be controlled.” They must have something to 
“bow down to as a part of their political existence.” After 
haying destroyed the old order of kings who ruled by divine 
right, to which the people as a “part of their political exist- 
ence” were in the habit of “bowing down,” the new order 
not having as yet been able to impose upon the people the 
doctrine of the divine right as applied to themselves, what is 
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more logical than to substitute for the autocracy of the divine 
right king the autocracy of a divine right court? Therefore 
reestablish the autocracy of the Roman censor of ancient 
times under the guise of a World Court in order that democra- 
cies may be “controlled” and subjugated. 

Mr. Root says: 

I do not see how the members of any league can make international 
law., 


Having failed to obtain the world conference to codify inter- j 


national law and not being able to see “how any league can 
make international law,” he has hit upon the idea of a court 
making international law in order that these great democracies 
“may be controlled.” He says: 


What has been done in the proposed covenant is to send all ques- 
tions between nations back to the condition in which they were 100 
years ago to be dealt with as matters of expedience by adjustment. 


What were the conditions 100 years ago that were so similar 
to the world conditions at the time of the treaty of Versailles? 
One hundred years ago the idea of political democracy was 
challenging the old order of hereditary political autocracy from 
top to bottom. The Revolution of the American Colonies 
against King George had established for the first time as a 
principle the doctrine that “all men are created equal.” The 
revolution of the French people against the Bourbons in France 
had reiterated this doctrine of equality in the slogan of 
“Liberty, equality, and fraternity.” This force was seized 
upon by Napoleon and used by him to make and unmake kings 
and change the map of Europe. The forces of democracy were 
overthrowing the existing order, and so the treaty of Chau- 
mont bound the four great monarchies of Europe—Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, and England—into an alliance to get rid of 
Napoleon and restore the autocracy of the Bourbons to the 


throne of France. This having been accomplished, the league | 


of sovereigns was continued to maintain the status quo of the 
treaties of Paris and Vienna, to guarantee the territorial pos- 
sessions of monarchs signatories to the treaties, and to serve 
as a barricade against these forces of democracy that were 
threatening the existence of the status quo. But they told the 
world they were organized for peace. 

Mr. Root is right when he says that the great problem at 
Versailles was the same as the great problem at Chaumont, 
Paris, Vienna, and Aix-la-Chapelle. In both instances the great 
and overwhelming question on the part of the rulers of the 
world was “to control democracies.” Of course in each case it 
is the best people“ who are to do the controlling. Democracies 
must be controlled in order that the fruits of the war can be 
kept by those who picked them. The treaties of Chaumont, 
Vienna, and Paris were concerned with the control of democ- 
racies, with building barricades against democratic principles 
of government in order to safeguard the occupants of the 
thrones. The occupants of the thrones are now of a different 
class. They are now of the third estate. They come from the 
banking and industrial class, which had backed the French 
Revolution and Napoleon because they desired to displace the 
old governing class and climb to the throne after the old govern- 
ing class had been destroyed. The third estate with Napoleon 
was defeated at Waterloo, but their desire to occupy the throne 
of government did not cease with Waterloo. Their attack upon 
the old governing class has continued. 

This attack found its first expression in the support of the 
principle of constitutional and representative government. In 
the last century the third estate supported the principles of 
free press, freedom of assembly, and the right of asylum. They 
used these principles as weapons in their attack on the old 
governing class, and at the end of the last war they, the third 
estate, the financial and industrial classes, found themselves 
crowned with the laurels of overwhelming success. They now 
sit upon the throne, ruling by the right of might of economic 
power as autocratic as the autocracies of the old governing 
class now destroyed. 

In New York, last spring, when Senator Depew was tendered 
a reception by his friends upon his ninety-first birthday, he 
said: 


In my lifetime I have seen the sovereignty of government pass from 
the old hereditary king, ruling by divine right, to the bankers. 


Mr. Root is right when he says that they are faced with 
the same problems that faced the divine-right autocrats 100 
years ago, and that is a problem of the “control of democra- 
cies.” It being true that their problem is the same, what 
can be more logical than that they should go about the solu- 
tion of it in the same way that the old governing class did 
at Vienna and Paris and build a league of nations to maintain 
the status quo by forming an alliance to guarantee territory 
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acquired by war, and to guarantee possessions of property 
acquired by treaties signed at the point of the bayonet by 
conquered nations, and to “control” what Mr. Root calls 
democracy and what Alexander of Russia called “ revolutionary 
madness,” and to get the support of the people by calling it 
all something that the people desire very much—* peace.” 
That is what they called it in 1815 and 1818, and that is what 
they call it now. They call it peace because they know that 
humanity wants peace above everything else. 

There is this distinction, however, between Alexander I of 
| Russia, Woodrow Wilson, and Mr. Root. Alexander and Wood- 
| row Wilson talked a great deal about justice and peace based upon 
| justice. Alexander of Russia talked about administering human 
affairs according to Christian teachings and Wilson had his 
“14 points.“ Mr. Root does not waste his time talking about 
these things. He concentrates on the “control of democra- 
cies.” Alexander of Russia seemed to hold the honest opinion 
that autocracies should rule according to the law of Christian 
teaching, Root says that autocracies can live “ without law.” 
Personally, I do not want to question the motives or sincerity 
| of anyone, and it is not necessary. Alexander and Woodrow 
Wilson were in my opinion sincere in their desires for the 
welfare of humanity and honestly believed that they shaped 
the instruments that would promote that welfare. Mr. Root 
is undoubtedly sincere in his desire that democracies should be 
controlled. But Alexander of Russia had his Metternich and 
his Gentz, and Woodrow Wilson had his Clemenceau and 
Lloyd-George. Alexander got his inspiration for a plan of a 
league of nations from the Abbe Saint-Pierre. Woodrow 
Wilson admitted that he got his League of Nations from Lord 
Phillimore and Jan Smuts. And reading the covenant of the 
League of Nations leads one to the conviction that Jan Smuts 
| and Lord Phillimore copied their draft from the treaty called 
| the Holy Alliance and the plan of the Abbe Saint-Pierre. 

The three plans are in essence the same. They are evidently 
intended to accomplish the same purpose—to maintain the 
| status quo, by force of arms if necessary, to insure the safety 
| of the occupants of the throne in 1713 and in 1816, the “ legiti- 
| mate heir” ruling by divine right; in 1924, the international 
| financier and international industrialist, in all cases carrying 
| out the desires of Mr. Root that “democracies be controlled.” 
| Mr. President, the plan evolved under Mr. Root's leadership 
| to give to a court the control of the world and of its democ- 
| racies must be in practice one which will provide considerable 
| perplexity to the advocates of the court in this body. Whence 
is the court to get the law through which it is to rule? 

Mr. Root said that the league can not properly make law; 
and most of the advocates of the court in this body would of 
course deny that the court is to get its law from a body to 
which we do not belong. 

The league, however, has refused to summon any general 
| international conferences for the declaring of international 
| law, and it has appointed its own little private committee of 

jurists to start the development of a League of Nations brand 
of international law. 

What is the court to do when this league brand of interna- 
tional law is completed and is poured into a volume for the 
court’s consumption? Will the court then refuse W accept 
league law as valid law? Looking forward to the expiration of 
their terms of office and desiring reelection at the hands of the 
league, will the judges of the court refuse to accept the league's 
official developed and revised body of international legal rules? 
If they should thus refuse, they would be flouting the authority 
by which they were created and by whose will they live. If, 
on the other hand, they accept the league's jurisprudence 
as their authoritative jurisprudence we shall find ourselves 
sitting in a court applying rules of law devised by a body of 
which we are not a member. 

In international law there are many conflicts of views. There 
are many disputed rules. The whole field of international law 
needs clarification and definition. Such clarification and defini- 
tion can be furnished in one of only three ways. X 

The first way is through general international conferences., 
This is ruled out, because the league has refused to accept it. 

The second way is through the league. This surely must be 
ruled out for us, since we do not belong to the league. 

The third way is through the court itself. This is the only 
way not ruled out by the circumstances which I have mentioned. 

The whole proposition in its necessarily ultimate form is, 
accordingly, this: That the legal rules which are to control the 
whole international life of mankind and which are to keep 
democracies in awe and in line are to be devised by 11 men 
sitting at The Hague and drawing their inspiration from their 
own ideas and prepossessions. i 
- Mr. President, we in this country have had some instances of 
„judicial tyranny.” Always, however, we in principle have 
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been supposed to be providing our judges with the law of their 
decisions through action by Congress or by the State legisla- 
tures. Here now at The Hague we have in practice the pro- 
posal that totally without any legislative enactment we shall 
have judges who will apply to the whole world a perfectly 

ure variety of wholly “judge-made law.” Mr. President, I 

ntend that never before in all history has there been so fla- 
grant an attempt to impose upon human beings an undoubted 
and complete and monstrous and genuine “ judicial tyranny.” 

Mr. President, at the bottom of this solicitude of Mr. Root 
and of the elements around him for the control of democratic 
thought and policy is the impulse that comes from financial 
interest. The status of the world is none too certain, as these 
keen-eyed gentlemen perceive. The wonderful gains that va- 
rious financial groups derived from the convulsions that began 
in 1914 have not yet been consolidated. 

These groups and their governments endangered the insti- 
tution of private property more than any communists have 
ever endangered it, by their war-time confiscations and black- 
lists, by their war-time and postwar financial frauds, by their 
driving of one country after another into utter impoverish- 
ment and bankruptcy. Now they wish to protect the alleged 
rights of all the loans whichever may have been made by reck- 
less financiers for purposes dubious or outrightly immoral. 

I might say that some time ago a banker in my State came 
to see ine. He said, “I hold $36,000 of Russian bonds. When 
are you fellows going to make those bonds good?” I said, 
“What do you mean?” He said, “I bought those bonds.” 
I said, How did you happen to buy them?” He said, “ They 
came in the regular run of business.” I said, “When you 
bought those bonds you were betting your money that the 
Czar would continue to rule in Russia. Why did you make such 
a foolish bet? What do you mean when you ask, ‘When are 
you fellows going to make those bonds good?’” He said, “I 
think the American Government ought to protect its citizens in 
their investments.” I said, “ Itis impossible. They have never 
protected me and I have never had the courage to ask them to 
do so. I have made a lot of foolish investments in my life, 
but never had the nerve and courage to ask the taxpayers 
of the United States to make good my losses.” 

I throw that out as an intimation of what we may have 
brought to bear upon the Senate when we come to study for- 
eign relations in the future, when these hundreds of millions 
of dollars of securities that have been peddled through America 
by American bankers begin to come due. 

So now they set out to make sure that the vast colonial ac- 
quisitions of Great Britain and our own economic and financial 
mortgages over one country after another are insured and 
reinsured. They rigged up a preposterous fable of danger in 
the Pacific so as to rivet this Republic indissolubly to the vast 
and endangered interests of the British Empire in that hemi- 
sphere, and we had the four-pbwer pact of regrettable memory. 
Personal and political accidents kept them from getting us 
into the League of Nations, so they were put to years of cir- 
cuitous and expensive labor to shuffle us at least into its 
` vicinity. They had a fearful time keeping France from up- 
setting the apple cart once and for all in her effort to trample 
on the eéuntry—wantonly and unnecessarily starved into many 
decades of future malnutrition and disease by the blockade 
policy of the Inter-Allied Food Commission between November, 
1918, and June, 1919. 

Finally, however, they got France tamed down and eating 
out of their hands and succeeded in substituting New York- 
London financial control over the central European mandates, 
in place of Paris military control. Lately, they have succeeded 
in getting a series of agreements signed which tie things up 
on the continent still more securely. And they are busy, 
stupendously busy, tinkering with the currencies and means 
of livelihood of these “vast masses of people,” every activity 
of whom throughout the measurable future they have dis- 
eounted and mortgaged. Securities worth, or supposed to be 
worth, hundreds upon hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been sold here since the process of substituting private obli- 
gations for war indemnities and war-time loans began; and 
the surface has not been scratched. This winter will see as 
much more offered in German reparation railroad bonds, and 
Heaven knows what else. If it had only been possible to get 
rid of the exemption of State and local securities from Federal 
taxation, and thus remove the differential which makes it 
so costly to float foreign issues here, what a flood of them we 
would have had and how that flood would swell. Naturally 
there is the keenest anxiety to protect these holdings, which, 
of course, have long since passed from the hands of the un- 
derwriting syndicates to those of insurance companies, banks, 
and individual investors. According, as the saturation point 
is approached, it will be harder and harder to place these 
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securities unless there has been developed some dependable 
machinery for the legal protection of such issues. Hence, the 
lively interest in throwing the Government of the United 
States behind the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
How long will it be before the interallied debts will be deter- 
mined to be subject for a decision by the court? Hence, too, 
the multiplication of the forms and agencies of propaganda, 
It is little short of astounding how extensive have become the 
“services” so called, and news bureaus and associated ax 
grinders, generally. 

A professional census of Washington to-day would probably 
disclose that a third of its entire population were representing 
some of the trade associations or other special groups intent 
upon affecting legislation and Government policy by disseminat- 
ing misinformation here or in the country at large. I need 
hardly remind you what propaganda has done in the last few 
years; we have had the shameful Charteris disclosures too re- 
cently to require comment. But I do think it worth while, in 
connection with Mr. Root’s fondness for controlling the masses, 
to read what this dispassionate jurist, who pretends to be so 
anxious for calm thought by the people, was able to say in one 
of the war-time meetings of his and Andrew Carnegie’s peace 
endowment. Doctor Scott takes pains to recite this statement 
uttered in April, 1918, by Senator Root; and I wonder what the 
distinguished statesman would have to say if he were asked 
to-day whether he holds these views now. 

Mr. President, it is said that a crisis tries a man’s soul and 
tests his mind. The crisis of the great World War tested the 
judicial mind of Mr. Root. I want to show you how that great 
judicial mind, of which we have heard so much in this debate, 
encompassed the problems and the humanities of the world and 
passed judgment, as chronicled by the faithful Doctor Scott. 

I quote from the proceedings of a meeting of the executive 
council of the American Society of International Law, in April, 
577 I read from page 57. Mr. Root was speaking, and he 
said: 


You know, the Germans are only half civilized in all that makes for 
civilization. Civilization does not depend upon aniline dyes. On her 
spiritual side she has certainly not progressed later than the thirteenth 
century, and it is the spiritual side that is far the most important in 
the progress of civilization. She has the abnormal instincts which 
characterize her barbarisms and separate her from any civilized people. 
She has the intolerance, the incapacity to realize the right of existence 
of others, which characterizes her and her people as barbarians. * * » 
In all this frightful war this self-approving violation of plighted word 
and solemn obligations that the Germans have exhibited discloses the 
characteristics of an earlier stage of human development, an earlier stage 
of civilization; and I am soberly mindful of my words when I say that 
what they have established by this exhibition of German character in 
the last four years leaves it impossible to reach any other conclusion 
than that Germany is a half-civilized people in all that really consti- 
tutes civilization. This war is a war between the civilization of this 
century and the semicivillzation of the past. 

A great many people will do things which are very outrageous, but 
they know they are outrageous, and that is the effect of civilization 
which is creating that standard of conscience, The Germans have not 
reached any point where they have such a standard of conscience. 
They bave the conscience of the Middle Ages. They are really a lower 
organization than the countries who are opposed to them now. Ex- 
traordinary and amazing as their organization is, it is, from the stand- 
point of civilization, a lower organization, just as the jellyfish is a 
lower organization than the bird. A lower organization is less subject 
to shock than the higher, and that may be one reason why they are so 
docile and have been so easily led into this war, and why they can 
do the very extraordinary things in finance that they have done. 


Mr. President, I quoted from the remarks of Mr. Root in 
order to ascertain what was in his mind and to determine 
whether it is safe for a great nation to follow his judicial 
mind and temperament. We have been told upon the floor of 
the Senate about his wonderful judicial mind. I have explored 
that mind, and I do not find it a mind sufficiently well balanced 
in a time of crisis to be safe to follow for the people of a great 
nation. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice is by no 
means complete, as it stands, if you look up the record of what 
was intended. Eyen after the rejection by the assembly of 
the League of Nations of the proposal that a supreme court of 
international justice be created as a sort of criminal chamber 
operating beside the permanent court actually established, Lord 
Phillimore was not afraid to insinuate the possibility of its 
eventual creation at a meeting in Argentina, which, if I recol- 
lect rightly, was held in 1922. Lord Phillimore’s recom- 
mendations have a way of being realized, if you recall his 
connection with the first draft of the league covenant. When 
you stop, Mr. President, to reflect upon the financial inter- 
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ests at stake in all this postwar development, you see the 
necessity of some such development—a criminal chamber to 
stand beside the civil chamber. Then will come, no doubt, 
special chambers of one sort or another. By the time all the 
New York corporation lawyers have been provided with posts 
as financial advisers, reparation agents, and trustees, we shall 
have a splendid crop of international characters, all eligible 
for promotion to one of the new tribunals. Those who favor 
adherence to the protocol may as well make up their minds 
that this is only the first of the European-Asiatic courts they 
will have to acknowledge as part and parcel of their la --defin- 
ing equipment. 

What is to take the place of the democratic forms of gov- 
ernment that are fading away? After a war for democracy 
and to save constitutional and representative government we 
find representative government vanishing in Europe and gov- 
ernment by dictator taking its place, and above all the dictators 
of the world we find the superdictatorship of the world called 
the League of Nations. 

Right at this point, Mr. President, I should like to ask 
whether, in connection with all the talk about reservations, 
anyone has considered what their effect will be? The pre- 
ceding Secretary of State indicated that he had elicited some 
views from Europe on the acceptability of the proposed reserva- 
tions in our resolution. From whom, and how expressed? And 
even though acceptable in form, what effect Lave they, for 
example, in the face of a flat statement by some other state 
that it recognizes no force in these disclaimers? Of course, 
they serye as notice that in such case we go out. What then? 

I have nothing to say about the personnel of the court; I 
suppose it to be of excellent caliber. Certainly the court could 
have fared no better in the matter of getting a citizen of this 
country as a judge if we had adhered to the protocol at once 
than was actually the case; I imagine that had our own Gov- 
ernment anything to do with the selection, such an eminent 
jurist and scholar as Judge John Bassett Moore would not have 
been chosen, but instead we should have foisted on the court 
some one of the eloquent busybodies who, like Mr. Root, are so 
intent upon “controlling the masses.” As long as Judge Moore 
has been quoted so much in connection with this subject, I ask 
permission to incorporate as part of my remarks a most thought- 
ful address of his entitled The Peace Problem,” delivered in 
1916. I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks at their conclusion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

[The address referred to will be found as an appendix to Mr. 
Surpstean’s remarks. ] 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, the address of Judge 
Moore is written in the lofty tone of a man who is not 
intent upon “controlling the vast masses of people,” but who 
has seen the vision of a merciful God placing in the way of 
humanity the object lesson of sacrifice and self-control. An- 
other great jurist once said that civilization in the last analy- 
sis means self-control, and the essence of religion is sacrifice 
and self-abnegation. The lesson of the old dispensation and 
of Christianity has invariably and emphatically been the lesson 
of sacrifice and of self-control. It may seem out of fashion to 
refer to Christianity in a discussion of international relations. 
Certainly Mr. Root and his fellow jurists were not concerned 
with such thoughts; and the age of propaganda and extrava- 
gance and diversion takes such things quite lightly. But I 
know that there are many millions of practical Christian folks 
in this country who have come to believe that somehow and 
in some way this resolution is a real gateway to Christian 
peac: on earth; and, in the best of good faith, they are urging 
their Senators to support it. They assume that the reinforce- 
ment which our acknowledgment of the court would give the 
idea of international peace and justice is all that would be 
needed to put an end to war. Yet, even the extreme advocates 
of the court do not advocate any such contention. 

One mnst never be too greatly impressed by the face value of 
documents such as a covenant or a statute. In its day the Holy 
Alliance doubtless won the support of God-fearing folks, who 
trembled at the menace of disorder and revolution and found 
relief in an agency which would control—not elevate and in- 
spire, but control—the vast masses of churning and seething 
democracy, Judge Moore's address gives an excellent survey 
of the origin and character of the Holy Alliance, and I com- 
mend to your reading, Mr. President, the interesting book of 
Professor Phillips, which Judge Moore cites and which por- 
trays the state of mind of Europe at the end of the quarter 
century of disturbance and warfare which the French Revolu- 
tion ushered in. I commend to your reading, also, the extensive 
literature on the political and judicial unification of Europe. 
Every period of crisis and disorder, every depression due to 


Without objection, it is so 
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the exhaustion of war has produced a plan or two for the sub- 
stitution of a grand alliance for the little alliances, of a court 
for the occasional arbitral board. More than two centuries ago 
the Abbe Saint-Pierre elaborated a scheme which bears many 
striking resemblances to the league covenant; and names like 
those of William Penn and the philosophers Leibnitz and Kant 
loom large in this extensive literature. But it has been thé 
weakness of these things that they found the hearts of men 
infertile and unprepared. It was not that men lacked the 
“habit of bowing to the law,” as Mr. Root terms it, because the 
taste for litigation is by no means new. The same Abbe Saint- 
Pierre wrote a book on how to get rid of the curse of excessive 
lawsuits which afflicted France in his day. It is not the law 
of man which men fail to bow to and incorporate as an 
habitual part of their thinking, but the Divine lessons of char- 
ity and justice. 

Peace on any other basis than that of justice is slavery. 
History is filled with the wreckage of leagues for universal peace 
which could not control the dynamic forces of humanity because 
these schemes were equally antidemocratic and anti-Christian. 
The Christian lesson that there is one God and that all men 
are His children, with equal rights in “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” was given to a world organized on the 
basis of autocracy in religion, in the State, and in economic life. 
It threatened to upset and did upset the Pax Romana, the 
peace of the Roman Empire. Millions died in order that this 
lesson might be made effective. Men took long to learn how to 
exchange command from without for command from within. 
They are far from having learned it to-day in any corporate 
Sense, for it is a lesson which each must learn for himself. 

I shall not take the time now to trace the growth of the idea 
of democratic organization as a manifestation of Christian 
thought, but later I hope to show how the essentially Christian 
form of democratic theory has had to struggle against the 
tyranny of autocracies and bureaucracies. It is sufficient here 
to point out that there was never a moment in the world’s 
history when the Christian democratic principle was more im- 
periled than is to-day the case. Onslaughts have come from 
every side. The effort to destroy representative government is 
no longer confined to Europe. Its agents and champions are 
feverishly busy every day in the United States, endeavoring to 
ees and weaken the Federal Congress and the State legis- 

tures. : 

I have been very much impressed with the similarity of the 
attacks which are being made upon the Congress of the United 
States throughout the press of the country and on the plat- 
forms of the country with the attack that has been made and 
is now being made upon the parliaments of Europe, which are 
gradually being displaced and their places taken by government 
by a dictator; and then they tell us that is peace! Shall the price 
of peace be the loss of representative government? Of course, 
humanity can have peace if the tyrant can take what he wants. 
Humanity always has been able to obtain peace on that basis 
and for that price. 

In adopting the Declaration of Independence the people of 
America made a covenant with their Creator and with their 
own spirituality when they said there should be one place upon 
this earth where the Government should be owned and used by 
the people to accomplish the things for which governments 
should be used when they wrote into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which I call the preface to the Constitution of the 
land, the fundamental Christian principle of democracy that all 
men are created equal. 

When the Holy Alliance was formed, we fought shy of 
joining until we began to understand, and then we refused, 
When the new league of peace—the covenant—appeared, it 
had advocates in plenty; but it was finally rejected by the 
Senate, and when the people had the opportunity to speak 
it was repudiated so decisively that no one at this time 
cares to make any direct appeal, and so we are urged to come 
into this court, which is to educate and then crystalize public 
opinion in favor of returning autocracy. 

The struggle between the world system into which the 
Nazarene came and the system which He preached and for 
which He died on the cross is not ended. It is most probable 
that the fiercest part of that struggle is yet to come. It may be 
that it is now approaching and that it is not far away. Those 
who believe in the second advent believe, of course that the 
spirit of the Nazarene is to come a second time and that when 
it comes it will have to struggle with the beasts that Johu 
saw on Patmos and that they will be led by the anti-Christ. 

Mr. President, the fact that I have repeatedly sought to 
promote the cause of international disarmament—mental and 


emotional as well as military and naval—and have just in- 


troduced a comprehensive resolution to that end, must absolve 
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me from the charge of taking a merely negative attitude. I 
am in favor of cooperation, but I oppose commitments that 
lead to the surrender of sovereignty. The distinction is a 
fair one. The antecedents of this court arouse distrust, and 
its future possibilities, in the atmosphere in which it must 
work fill me with apprehension. 

The distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] the 
other day said he would be willing to have a Cæsarian opera- | 
tion performed in order to remove this court from the womb | 
of the League of Nations. He said he would even go so far 
that he would be willing to have its face disfigured, as history 
tells us that sometimes those who steal children disfigure their | 
faces in order that they may not be known. But you can not | 
divorce it and you can not deprive it of its breed, of its 
prenatal influence. You can not deprive it of the character | 
that has been bred into it, You can not deprive it of its en- 
vironment, its associations, 

If the court acquits itself creditably in the formidable task | 
ahead of it in Europe and Asia, well and good. It will sur- | 
vive if it does. Meanwhile, in this hemisphere we have much 
to do and even to undo, like the deplorable wrecking of the 
Central American Court of Justice a dozen years ago, merely | 
because its decision did not fit with our interests as we then | 
saw them. 

The permanent court has my best wishes for its success, 
but I must be frank to say that I can not support a tribunal | 
which I regard as incapable of harmonious and constructive 
adjustment to our constitutional life and as a court tied up 
with essentially antidemocratic and anti-Christian ideals, as 
a court, in a word, with its back against the door that shuts 
out the fresh air of progress. 

There can be no question but that this court is a league court. 
The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bokan], in proving the me- 
chanical union, said: 


After specifying the terms upon which states other than members 
of the league and those mentioned in the annex might use the league ! 
court, the league makes special reservation reserving the right to 
cancel or rescind the right to use the court. A court which no one 
save league members may use without the consent of the league seems | 
to me to be a league court. The statute of the court expressly pro- | 
vides that the right to use the court shall be fixed by the league. How 
completely they made that a league court! 

Vinally, Mr. President, we have this situation: The league creates the | 
court. It fixes the salaries of the judges. It pays the judges. It 
provides for the increase of the number of judges. It pays the salaries | 
of the employees of the court. It is the advisor and counselor of the | 
court, not by reason of the state but by reason of the covenant of the 
league. Its judgments and opinions are to be enforced by the league. 
The league controls the accessibility to the court. No one not a mem- 
ber of the league can use the court other than upon the conditions 
provided for by the league, If the league breaks down, the court must 
go. As said by Judge Loder, it depends upon the league for its con- | 
stitutional powers and for its maintenance, the same gs a State court 
depends upon the State government, 


This is its mechanical and legal connection. Spiritually the 
union is still more complete. 

In addressing the Senate on January 5 the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], who is always refresh- 
ingly, intellectually honest, stated in reference to the relations 
between the League of Nations and its court— 


that it owes its immediate origin to a statute initiated by the league; 

that it is in a sense the judicial organ, the agent of the league, and 

a working part of the same political system as the league; this I do not 

deny. The truth is that the predominance of the league at the | 
present time in the field of international cooperation is so command- 

ing that all international agencies for the promotion of peace which 

amount to anything must necessarily be affiliated with it in one 

degree or another. 


I deny that this court is an instrument of peace. It is a 
part of the European system of supergovernment of the world. 
called the League of Nations. It is as much a part of the 
supergovernment system called the League of Nations as the 
Supreme Court of the United States is a part of the American 
system of government. Being a part of that system, it must 
necessarily carry out its part in furthering the purposes of 
that system, The p rposes for which the system was created 
to maintain the status quo, to throw the mantle of legality over 
and to sanctify the treaty of Versailles and subsequent treaties, 
and above all things to “control democracy.” This is its 
evident purpose, and this purpose the League of Nations will 
accomplish if necessary by force or by war. It is organized 
for war; it is an organization for carrying on war against 
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any state that refuses to bow to the will of this superdicta- 
torship. of the world. 

Many good people write letters to me saying that they would 
like to have me vote for this court because it will outlaw 
war. It is plain that the World Court can not outlaw war; 
neither does the League of Nations system. It is appar- 
ent that it only outlaws wars not started by or carried on 
under the auspices of the League uf Nations. The League 
of Nations system, of which the World Court is a part, is a 
very carefully planned program for making war, and this 
system of making war seems to be under the covenant confined 
to the Council of the League of Nations. This is a branch of 
the league which, because of its limited membership, is domi- 
nated by the conquering nations of the last war. The conquer- 
ing nations obtained a lot of property as a result of the last 
wir, This property was taken from the conquered nations 


| after the conquered nations had disarmed. 


Under international law property belongs to the nation that 
can take it. Property acquired by war is, under international 


| law, held to be legally acquired. The business of the court is 


to decide that loot acquired as a result of the last war has been. 
legally acquired. Such a decision may be legal according to 
international law, but in view of the terms of the armistice 


| Such a decision by the court can not be one based upon justice. 


Therefore it seems to me that the court is misnamed when it is 
called a court of justice. 2 

But to carry out the provisions of the treaty of Versailles 
the League of Nations system is a very carefully planned 
program outlined for making war. It is assumed, I take it, 
that such wars will be “just wars”—wars to uphold the 
“sanctity of treaties” and wars to “save democracy.” Such 
wars under this program will be “legal” wars, backed by the 
court and the League of Nations. 

The court was created under article 14 of the covenant of 
the League of Nations, which reads as follows: 


The council shall formulate and submit to the members of the 
league for adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The court shall be competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international character which the parties 
thereto submit to it. The court may also give an advisory opinion 
upon any dispute or question referred to it by the council or by the 
assembly, 


Paragraph 1, article 12, of the covenant of the League of 


| Nations reads as follows: 


The members of the league agree that, if there should arise between 
them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit the 
matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the council, and they 
agree in no case to resort to war until three months after the award 
by the arbitrators or the report by the council, 


Here is a legalized method of going to war. The only reser- 
vation is there shall be no actual war until three months after 
the decision of the court or report of the council. 

Paragraph 1, article 13, of the covenant of the League of 
Nations states: 


The members of the league agree that whenever any dispute shall 
arise between them which they recognize to be suitable for submission 
to arbitration, and which can not be satisfactorily settled by diplo- 
macy, they will submit the whole subject matter to arbitration. 


Here is where the court enters upon its functions. 

The jurisdiction of the court is again fixed by article 36 of 
the statute: 

The jurisdiction of the court comprises all cases which the parties 
refer to it and all matters specially provided for in treaties and con- 
ventions in force. 

In the event of a dispute as to whether the court has jurisdiction, 
the matter shall be settled by the decision of the court. 


Article 37 of the statute states: 


When a treaty or convention in force provides for the reference of a 
matter to a tribunal to be instituted by the League of Nations, the 
court will be such tribunal. 


This section makes it plain that under this system, whenever 
a question shall be referred to a tribunal, the so-called World 
Court is the institution referred to, even when the term “ arbi- 
tration” is used. 

Paragraph 1, article 15, of the covenant of the League of 
Nations reads as follows: 


If there should arise between members of the league any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture which is not submitted to arbitration in ac- 
cordance with article 13, the members of the league agree that they 
will submit the matter to the council. 
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Article 16 of the covenant of the League of Nations provides: 


Should any member of the league resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants under articles 12, 18, or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all other members of the 
league. 

It shall be the duty of the council in such case to recommend to the 
several governments concerned what effective military, naval, or air 
force the members of the league shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the movements of the league. 


Here we have the sanctions for war to enforce settlement of 
controversies within the league. How does the covenant pro- 
pose to make war upon nonmember nations who refuse to use 
and obey the machinery of the league. That we learn by read- 
ing article 17 of the covenant of the League of Nations, which 
reads as follows: 


In the event of a dispute between a member of the league and a state 
which is not a member of the league, or between states not members of 
the league, the state or states not members of the league shall be in- 
vited to accept the obligations of membership in the league for the 
purposes ef such dispute, upon such conditions as the council may deem 
just. If such invitation is accepted, the provisions of articles 12 to 16, 
inclusive, shall be applied with such modifications as may be deemed 
necessary by the council. 

If a state so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of member- 
ship in the league for the purposes of such dispute and shall resort to 
war against a member of the league, the provisions of article 16 shall 
be applicable as against the state taking such action. 


The power to enforce the decisions of the court by war is 
therefore vested in the League of Nations by the treaty called 
the covenant. 

Thus we have a clear program for inaugurating all kinds of 
“legal” wars on the assumption that the wars under this 
arrangement will be “legal” and under the further assumption 
that wars in the past have been illegal. 

It would be interesting to know how many governments 
would admit that they ever started illegal wars. I think if a 
poll should be taken, it would be found that all governments 
would say that they have never in their history started an 
illegal war, that they have started only legal wars. There- 
fore we have had only legal wars in the past, and under this 
system we should have only that kind of war in the future. 
So I can not see that we are going to change the program 
very much. 

In 1922, while a candidate for the United States Senate, I 
incorporated the following plank in my platform: 


The conditions that led up to and got us in the World War still 
exist. We are economically and politically entangled in foreign alli- 
ances and intrigues of foreign nations, American diplomacy and for- 
eign policy must be divorced from Wall Street influences. We must 
not permit the energies and resources of the United States to be 
used as the tail to the political and economic kite of foreign governments. 

Unless we have a new deal and new leadership at Washington we 
are likely to become involved in another European war, now brewing 
as an aftermath of the last wur. 

America is big enough and strong enough to stand alone as the 
arbiter of justice to the oppressed people of the world, and we must 
not permit ourselves to be used as a club for suppressing small 
nations. 


This plank expresses what has been the American foreign 
policy from the beginning up until recent years. While Amer- 
ica pursued that policy we won the love and respect of all 
nations and of all men. Under the benign blessings of that 
policy, we grew in a little more than a century from a wilder- 
ness to the greatest nation in the world. When we began to 
deviate from that policy in order to slavishly imitate the im- 
perialistic governments of Europe we began to get into trouble. 
We began then to have the love and respect of mankind turned 
to suspicion and hate. And now we are asked to plunge the 
United States still further into this “ mess,” under the assump- 
tion that if we go in we will be better able to keep out. 

Mr. President, I shall at this time conclude my remarks for 
this afternoon. At some future time I hope to address the 
Senate upon some other phases of this resolution. 

In the beginning of my remarks I asked that I be not in- 
terrupted until the main part of my discourse had been fin- 
ished. If I have said anything about which any Senator de- 
sires to ask a question, I shall be glad to answer it now. 
Otherwise, I yield the floor. 
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APPENDIX 
THE Pzacs PROBLEM 


[The address at the twentieth celebration of Founder's Day at the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, April 27, 1916. Reprinted from the 
Columbia University Quarterly, June, 1916] 


(By John Bassett Moore) 


It is inevitable that in times of stress and of trouble our usual sense 
of the relations of things should be impaired, if not wholly lost. The 
mind, burdened with the griefs as well as with the pressing problems 
of the moment, is disposed to think of the past only as a failure and 
to regard the temporary wreck of its hopes and aspirations as a 
finality. From the depressing clutch of a vision thus distorted it is 
not unprofitable now and then to disengage ourselves. Sooner or later 
normal conditions will return; and although certain changes, the dura- 
bility of which the future alone can determine, may then have taken 
place, we shall find ourselves dealing, not with a new heaven and a 
new earth, but with the same terrestrial globe and the same firmament, 
and with problems which, because they inhere in human activities, are 
as old as man himself. 

Of these problems none is more fundamental than that which I 
have chosen as the subject of the present address—the peace problem. 
It is fundamental because it involves life itself, the very existence of 
peoples and of states, and the preservation of those accumulated bene- 
fits of human thought, effort, and experience, which, in their aggregate, 
we call civilization. And for the reason that the problem bears this 
character, for the reason that it touches all the springs of action and 
is as complex as human nature itself, I shall not undertake to offer 
to-day a new and ready solution of it. While the fakir who sold pills that 
were said to be good for the earthquake may have excited the applause 
and the patronage of his hearers, it is not related that he gained their 
permanent gratitude. In order that we may be sure of our remedy, 
or in order that we may at any rate avoid the dangers of a want of 
vigilance and of effort, it is necessary to know the nature of our 
malady and the precise forms of its manifestation. So if we would 
find a remedy for war, we must understand its nature and symptoms. 
We must examine the conditions and impulses that produce it. To this 
preliminary but essential task I propose in the main to devote myself 
on the present occasion, in the hope that its performance may con- 
tribute to the intelligent direction of our aims as, well as to the cure 
of illusions and the prevention of mistakes. 

The past 300 years, to say nothing of earlier times, have not been 
wanting in plans for the preservation of peace, some of which have 
proceeded from men of great eminence. Sully, in his Memoirs, ascribes 
to Henry IV of France a “grand design” for the rearrangement of the 
states of Europe in such manner as to do away with jealousles and 
apprehensions regarding the balance of power. There were to be iu 
all 15 states, of which 6—France, Denmark, Great Britain, Lombardy. 
Spain, and Sweden—were to be hereditary monarchies; 5—the Ger- 
man Empire, Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, and the Papacy—were to be 
elective monarchies; and 4—Venice, and three others established, re- 
spectively, in Italy, Switzerland, and the Belgie Provinces—were to be 
republics. For the regulation of the relations of the independent 
states thus formed there was to be a general European council, modeled 
on the Amphictyonic, but to sit continuously and to consist of about 
70 persons, of whom 4 were to be sent by each of the larger powers 
and 2 by each of the lesser. There were also to be local councils, 
from which appeals might be taken to the general council, whose de 
crees were to be final. This project has often been described, not inap- 
propriately, as a plan for the abasement of the House of Austria, and 
for this reason alone it could hardly be treated in its day as a prac- 
tical measure. (A comprehensive and highly philosophical discourse 
on the occasion and means of establishing peace and liberty of com- 
merce by all the world may be found in Le Nouveau Cynée (Paris, 
1623), by Emeric Crucé, a reprint of which, edited, with an English 
translation, by Thomas Willing Balch, Esd., was published in Phila- 
delpbhia in 1909.) 

After more than a hundred years the scheme of federation was elabo- 
rated by the Abbe de Saint-Plerre, but with an animus less obylously 
partisan, The Christian sovereigns of Europe were to form a per- 
manent union for the preservation of peace, and after a certain number 
had entered the rest were, if necessary, to be coerced into joining. 
Agreeing to be content with the territory they severally possessed or 
with what was to be allotted by treaty, the members of the union were 
to establish through their representatives a senate, which, besides 
codifying the laws of commerce, was to compose differences by media- 
tion, or, if this failed, by arbitration, 

No sovereign was to take up arms or commit hostilities, except 
against one who had been declared an enemy of the European society. 
Any sovereign taking up arms before the union had declared war, or 
refusing to execute a regulation of the union or a judgment of the 
senate, was to be declared such an enemy, and the union was then 
to make war upon him until he should be disarmed or until the 
regulation or judgment should be executed, in addition to which he 
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was to pay the cost of the war and to lose any territory taken from 
him before the close of hostilities. When the forces of the union 
were thus employed, each state was to furnish the same number of 
troops, but the expenses were to be paid by the more powerful sov- 
ereigus; nor was there, in time of peace, to be an inequality of forces, 
except that a powerful sovereign might, with the consent of the union, 
employ forelgn troops for his garrisons, so as to prevent seditions. 
When the union declared war against a sovereign, a generalissimo 
wis to be named by a majority vote. It was further proposed that 
the European union should endeavor to bring about the formation in 
Asia of a permanent society like that in Europe. 

The well-known plan of William Penn, though far less elaborate 
than that of the Abbe Saint-Pierre, which it antedates, Iays much 
stress on the judicial function of the central body, und embraces the 
idea of the association of forces for the purpose of compelling the 
submission of disputes and the performance of judgments. Nor can 
it be denied that Penn manifested a keen sense of the delicacy of 
the matter with which he was dealing, when he proposed that the 
room in which the central body or diet was to meet should be round, 
and should have several avenues of entrance and of exit in order that 
quarrels as to precedence might be avoided. 

A century later two great plilosephers, Immanuel Kant and Jeremy 
genthlam, one German and the other English, who were destined to 
leave a deep impress upon the world's thought, applied themselves 
to. the baffling problem on lines not identical but by no means diver- 
gent. They beth recommended a limitation of armaments, but in 
the main relied upon the creation of a state of public right in the 
progressive development of which the desired. consummation would be 
gradually attained. Bentham, with characteristic predilection for 
legal processes, particularly emphasized the importance of establishing 
u common judicature for the determination of international disputes, 
reasoning that, if such a tribunal existed, war would no longer follow 
from a difference of opinion, since the decision of the arbiters would 
“save the credit and the honor of the contending parties. That 
this conception, which was by no means original with Bentham, is 
intrinsically valid, can hardly be questioned, for not only bas it in- 
spired all intelligent and successful- efforts to promote international 
arbitration but its soundness has been exemplified in the actual settle- 
ment and termination of many grave and important controversies. 

While enough has been disclosed to justify the conclusion that re- 
cent proposals for the preservation of peace by means of leagues or 
alliances contain little that is new, a cursory examination of the 
records of the past will also show that their principle has often re- 
ceived a practical application. It was tried, with a considerable 
measures of success, in the Amphictyonie League among the states of 
ancient Greece. This league, whose objects. were at first religious, 
then religious and political, and at last chiefly political, held, through 
its council, two meetings a year; and while the council did not per- 
form the functions either of a national assembly or of a tribunal of 
arbitration, it acted as an organ of consultation, through which its 
constituents were enabled to act in concert for the preservation of 
peace. With the exception of the fact that it was a permanent body 
and held stated meetings, its functions were not unlike those that 
have been performed by the international congresses which have from 
time to time been held in Europe during the past 300 years. These 
conferences have, indeed, more frequently been held for the restora- 
tion than for the preservation of peace; but, whether held before or 
after war, their chief object has been to establish a condition of 
things under which peace might be maintained. Especially has this 
been the case since the Congress of Westphalia, which finished its 
work in 1648. The international system established by this congress, 
in spite of the wars that supervened, reached its formal end only 
with the peace of Amiens in 1802. It was eventually replaced with 
a new system, created at Paris and Vienna in 1914 and 1915, he 
dominant thought of which was the substitution of the principle of 
concert for that of the balance of power, on which, in spite of all 
efforts, the states of Europe have tended to range themselves and 
are now actually aligned. 

In a work recently published under the title of “ The Confederation 
of Europe,” by Mr. W. A. Phillips, an eminent English historian, many 
interesting disclosures are made concerning the attempt during and 
after the Napoleonic wars to found, under the auspices of certain 
powers, what may be termed a league to enforce peace. The leader 
in this movement was the Emperor Alexander I of Russia, a deeply 
religious man with a tendency toward mysticism, who in his youth 
imbibed from his tutor, a Frenchman named Frédéric César de La 
Harpe, an exponent of the transcendental “ philosophy of humanity,” 
the ideas of liberty and equality of the French Revolution. In weigh- 
ing the aspersions sometimes cast on Alexander's character and motives 
it is well to bear In mind that the efforts to discredit his proposals 
were by no means always disinterested; that if, as the result of 
assassinations and other incidents, he eventually fell under reactionary 
influences, he only manifested a susceptibility from which no one is 
wholly exempt; and that, between malevolence and an obtrusive 
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benevolence, the methods and results do not always enable us cléarly 

to distinguish. Nor is it ont of place to say that if in the Holy 

Alljance-and others acts which he promoted, he evidently regarded 

himself ns a chosen instrument of God, he merely manifested a human 

tendency from which even elective rulers are not invariably exempt. ` 
Is it indeed strange that one who has, whether by birth or by the 
suffrages of bis fellow citizens, been elevated to a high station should 

regard providence as haying had a hand in the work, and should think 

ho worse of providence or of himself on that account? 

As early as 1804 Alexander, In secret instructions to his confiden- 
tial agent in England, M. de Noyosiltzoff, which were supplementary 
to those giyen to the Russian ambassador in London, proposed the 
“combination of the resources: and forces of Russia and Great 
Britain“ in order to constitute “a vast mass of power,“ with a view 
"to fix the future peace of Europe on a solid and permanent basis.“ 
Europe was to be reorganized; governments representing the wishes 
of the people were to be established; everywhere public institutions 
were to be “founded on the sacred rights of humanity,’ and were to 
breathe “the same spirit of wisdom and benevolence.” Of the opera- 
tion of such institutions order would be the necessary consequence. 
Moreover, the purties to the treaty by which the relations of the 
European states were to be defined were “never to begin a war until 
after exhausting every means of mediation by a third power,” and 
were also to adopt a code of international law which, if violated by 
any of the parties, would “bind the others to turn against the offender 
and make good the evil he has committed.” Alexander even declared 
it to be desirabie to arrive at an arrangement regarding Turkey “in 
conformity with the good of humanity and the precepts of sound 
policy,” and believing, as he said, that the peace of Europe could be 
preserved only “by means of a league, formed under the auspices of 
Russia and England,” powers which were interested in order and jus- 
tice, and would by their union be able to maintain it, he even ven- 
tured to suggest that, with a view to further the great design, the 
British Government might “make some change in its maritime code,” 
so us to conciliate the neutral powers and do away with their distrust 
of British preponderance at sta, 

This suggestion was not warmly received. Indeed, the Russian 
ambassador in London reported that England, in order to preyent the 
Mediterranean from becoming, according to the current phrase, a 
“French lake,” felt it indispensable to keep Malta, the retention of 
which had caused the renewal of the war with France, and considered 
any alteration of her maritime code to be “equally out of the ques- 
tion.” The cherished project, however, was not abandoned by its 
author. On the contrary, it was later symbolized by the Holy Alliance, 
which in terms bound the contracting parties to observe in their con- 
duct the precepts of the Christian religion, and was essentially trans- 
fused into the quadruple alliance between Great Britain, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, signed November 20, 1815, which, in order to 
“consolidate the connections“ which “so closely united the four 
sovereigns for the happiness of the world,” bound them (art. 6) 
“to renew their meetings at fixed periods,“ either personally or by 
their ministers, for the purpose of “consulting upon their common 
interests,” and of devising measures which should “be considered the 
most salutary for the repose and prosperity of nations and for the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe.” 

Pursuant to this scheme, Alexander on October 18, 1818, presented 
to his allies at the conference at Aix-la-Chapelle a confidential memo- 
randum in which he proposed that, while the quadruple alliance should 
be preserved, all the signatories of the congress of Vienna treaty 
should make a declaration putting the rights of nations under a 
guaranty analogous to that which protected individuals. 

Metternich, on behalf of Austria, hailed the memorandum with “ dip- 
lomatic unction “; Prussia, apprehensive as to her new acquisitions on 
the Rhine, welcomed it. Great Britain opposed it, her spokesman, 
Lord Castlereagh, declaring that the blessings of perpetual peace would 
seem too dearly bought at the price of subjugating Europe to an inter- 
national police, of which the armies of Russia would form the most 
powerful element, and that “a universal union, committed to common 
action under circumstances that could not be foreseen,” so far from 
leading to disarmament, would leave the decisive voice to “the master 
of the biggest battalions.” He avowed the belief that until “a systeny 
of administering Europe by a general alliance of all its states“ could 
be “reduced to a practical form, all notions of a general and unquali- 
fied guaranty must be abandoned.” In the end the parties to the 
quadruple alliance signed a protocol, to which France was invited to 
adhere, by which they declared that the convention of October 9, 1818, 
regulating the execution of the treaty of peace of November 20, 1815, 
was regarded as “the accomplishment of the work of peace” and “ the 
completion of the political system destined to secure its solidarity; 
that their “intimate union,” having “no other object than the main- 
tenance of peace,” the guaranty” of the transactions on which it was 
founded, and “ the strictest observance of the principles of the rights 
of nations,” offered to Europe “the most sacred pledge of its future 
franqguillity "; and that they would constantly labor for the repose of 
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the world,” solemnly acknowledging that their duties to God and their 
people peremptorily required them to give to the world “an example 
of justice, of concord, and of moderation.” 

The union thus described reached its high-water mark at the con- 
ference of Aix-la-Chapelle, which acted, as Phillips remarks, not only 
as a European representative body but as a sort of European su- 
preme court, which heard appeals and received petitions of all kinds 
from sovereigns and their subjects alike.” Great Britain finally broke 
away when it was proposed to extend the activities of the union to the 
Western Hemisphere, where, as the Russian Government remarked, the 
revolution in the Spanish colonies fixed the attention of “two worlds” 
and involved the interests of the “universe” and “the future perhaps 
of all civilized peoples.” The idea of a European league to enforce 
peace readily expanded in its author’s mind into a world association for 
the same purpose. Castlereagh's successor, George Canning, was even 
more critical of the whole policy. Canning declared that not only had 
England's “ dignity ” been wounded, but that her material interests“ 
were threatened; that for Europe“ he would desire now and then to 
read “ England”; and later he even congratulated himself that, with 
France “ constitutionally hating England,” things were “ getting back 
to a wholesome state again, * * every nation for itself and 
God for us all,” and instructed the British ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg to bid the Russian Emperor “ be quiet,” as the “ time for Areopa- 
gus and the like of that” had “gone by.” In America the prevalent 
attitude toward the suggested interposition of the allied powers in the 
contest between Spain and her revolted colonies was unmistakably re- 
flected in President Monroe's famous pronouncement. 

I have set forth with some particularity the history of Alexander's 
project of union, not only because it occupies so large a place in the 
diplomacy of Europe during the first quarter of the last century but 
also because it so clearly exemplifies, in its progress and its fate, the 
possible or probable obstacles with which the attempt to establish such 
a plan must reckon. The author's evident belief in it was Its mainstay, 
but this naturally ceased to be effective when an ally felt that it no 
longer needed his support, or might promote its own interests even by 
antagonizing him.. When the situation was thus reversed the Liberties 
of small states and the cause of peace and humanity were readily 
found outside the union rather than within it. In other words, the 
national interest was preferred to the common interest, and the na- 
tional interest, as has often happened, was in no small part avowedly 
“material or commercial, ` 

We have seen that Castlereagh did not relish the prospect of the 
army of a strong military power, even when united with the armies 
of other powers, marching through the confederation for the purpose 
of enforcing peace. 

The Abbe de Saint-Pierre sought to avoid such an objection by propos- 
ing that the armies of great and small powers should be numerically 
the same; but, considering the question purely as one of physical 
resistance or attack, we can not disregard the latent strength which 
territory, population, and resources themselyes may assure. The great 
importance of this consideration is shown in the wars growing out of 
the French Revolution and the ensuing Napoleonic wars. Austria 
and Prussia, alarmed at the revolution, began a war against France, 
but historians are generally agreed that they would have speedily 
retired from the contest had not Great Britain taken part in it. 
British statesmen seem to have thought that internal anarchy would 
compel France to succumb, but the belief in her weakness did not 
prevent them from forming against her a coalition which, before the 
end of 1793, embraced all the Christian powers of Europe, except 
Sweden, Denmark, Genoa, Venice, the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, and 
Switzerland. Nevertheless, the war lasted, with one brief intermission, 
for more than 20 years; and when France emerged from it in 1815, 
she retained with slight exceptions her boundaries of 1790, furnishing 
to the world an example of the strength of a united people and of the 
danger of underrating the power and resources of an adversary. The 
advocates of a “small international police” as an effective preventive 
of armed conflicts may find here material for reflection. 

Lastly, it will be observed that Castlereagh objected to anything 
in the nature of an international administration of Europe. From 
the point of view of rendering predominant the power and prestige 
of his own government, his position was no doubt correct; but he 
seems also to have admitted that such an administration would be 
essential to the success of the scheme. It would indeed be important 
both materially and morally; materially, as a means of fusing the 
interests of all in a common interest; morally, as a means of creating 
a common allegiance. It is by the combination of these two meas- 
ures—the substitution of concert for unlimited competition and the 
fostering of the sentiment of unity—that the great empires and 
federations of to-day in effect operate as peace agencies. This they 
do within themselves. But, as regards one another, what is their 
attitude? That of rivals, who may lawfully prosecute their ambitions 
by all possible means. Internally, the destruction of life and property 
for gain is forbidden; externally, it may be commanded, and this 
upon the theory that a number of men can, by associating themselves 
in a political society, place themselves above any earthly authority. 
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It is in this attitude of mind, which is exemplified in the recognized 
law of conquest, that we find the crux of the peace problem. In a 
letter written in 1893, Alfred Nobel, former of the Nobel Institute 
at Christiania, remarked that, if all states would with solidarity 
agree to turn against the first aggressor, wars would become im- 
possible. So long, however, as states retain their present conception 
of their duties and functions in their relations one with another, 
such “solidarity” of action can hardly be relied upon. Nor is the 
question who was the “ first aggressor” so easy of determination that 
the parties to such an agreement would in the exercise of thelr inde- 
pendent individual judgments be likely to concur in their conclusions 
upon it. Ward, in his Law of Nations, narrates the case, in 1292, 
of two sailors, the one Norman, the other English, who quarreled in 
the port of Bayonne and began to fight with their fists. The English- 
man, who is said to have been the weaker, stabbed the other with 
his knife; and, the local magistrates having failed to take cognizance 
of the case, the Normans applied to their king, who told them to take 
their own revenge. They instantly put to sea, and, says Ward, 
“seizing the first English ship they could find, hung up several of 
the crew, and some dogs at the same time, at the masthead. The 
English,” continues the chronicler, “retaliated without applying to 
their government, and things arose to that height of irregularity, 
that—with the same indifference on the part of their kings—the one 
nation made alliance with the Irish and Dutch; the other with the 
Flemings and Genoese. Two hundred Norman vessels scoured the 
English seas, and hanged all the seamen they could find. Their 
enemies in return fitted out a strong fleet, destroyed or took the 
greater part of the Normans, and giving no quarter, massacred them, 
to the number of 15,000 men. The affair then became too big for 
private hands, and, the governments interposing in form, it terminated 
in that unfortunate war which by the loss of Guienne entailed upon 
the two nations an endless train of hostilities, till it was recovered.” 

Take two of our own wars of the past century. Madison, in his 
message to Congress in 1812, said that Great Britain was at war with 
the United States, while the United States were at peace with Great 
Britain. He therefore advised that the balance be adjusted, and 
Congress undertook to do it. But, as the result of disclosures made 
10 years later from French archives, It is now perfectly well known 
that Madison was mistaken in his supposed facts; and Albert Gallatin, 
who made the first partial discovery of the truth, declared that it 
the reality had been known, the United States, it was to be assumed, 
never would have entered upon the course that resulted in the war. 
In 1846 Mexico treated the entrance of United States forces into 
certain territory, alleged by the United States to belong to Texas, 
as an act of war, and as such undertook to repel it by force. If one 
will examine the United States Statutes at Large, he will find there 
the solemn declaration of Congress, conforming to the official declara- 
tion of President Polk, that war was begun by the act of Mexico. 
Congress therefore recognized the existence of a state of war, instead 
of declaring war; but there has always been a profound difference of 
opinion upon the question whether this view was justified, 

Nearly 20 years elapsed after the outbreak of the war between 
France and Prussia in 1870, before the circumstances immediately 
affecting the precipitation of the conflict were fully and certainly 
established. To these examples many others might readily be added, * 

Another difficulty that would arise in the execution of a mere 
agreement among independent states, such as that above suggested, 
is the regulation of the right of self-defense. In speaking of this 
right, it is perhaps unnecessary to make allowance for a sensitiveness. 
so extreme as that of the gentleman who, in modestly confessing that 
he had taken part in 18 wars and fought 27 duels, never failed to 
add—“ but always, suh, in self-defense!” Nevertheless, the truth is 
that each party to a war usually regards itself as the victim of 
aggression, and that, while acts of aggression or of menace are seldom 
wholly confined to one side, it is necessary to act upon appearances, 
Nor should we forget that the parties to a dispute can scarcely survey 
their situation with the calmness of a bystander who has nothing at 
stake. Thus, while the first actual shot in the Battle of Navarino, 
the consequences of which proved to be so momentous, seems to have 
been fired by the Turks, English writers have candidly admitted that 
the Ottoman commander was not unjustified in believing that he was 
repelling an attack on the part of the allied fleet, 

Finally, in spite of loose generalizations as to the annihilation of 
time and distance, the fact remains that the Interests of independent 
states are many and varied, and that, dotted over the globe, there are 
points of vantage, whose control, while supposed deeply to affect 
the welfare or security of certain states or groups of states, is, 
rationally speaking, of little or no concern to the rest of the world. 
In this way the interests of nations are necessarily divided. It was 
the recognition of this fact that enabled the European powers several 
years ago successfully to localize the wars between Turkey and the 
Balkan states and between the Balkan states themselves, thus avoid- 
ing the operation of the alliances that later dragged into the present 
conflagration certain powers which had no direct or individuai inter- 
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est in the quarrel out of which it grew. The first of these was that 
gallant nation, of which Sir Edward Grey, on August 3, 1914, de- 
clared that “no government and no country” had “less desire to be 
involved in war” over a dispute between Austria and Serbia than 
“the Government and country of France,’ but that they were in- 
volved in it because of their “alliance with Russia.” The wisdom 
or justification of this particular alliance it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss; but I would commend its later consequence te the considera- 
tion of persons of enlarged views or visionary tendency, who, in 
their passion for what they are pleased to call “ world polities,” 
would lightly throw away the freedom of a nation to determine its 
own fate. 

In the formulation of plans for the preservation of peace, the 
complicated elements with which the present survey has dealt must 
all be taken into account. They can no more be neglected in the 
external than in the internal affairs of states. Mere alliances will not 
suffice. There must be organization of such character and extent 
as to gratify the desires, reconcile the ambitions, and settle the spe- 
eine disputes of peoples, so that their attitude toward international 
order and internal order may be substantially the same. 

In the cultivation of such an attitude no agency has been more useful 
than international arbitration, a process which has the sanction of 
antiquity, and, where passions would permit it to be employed, of suc- 
cess. It was practiced between the independent Greek states, with an 
intelligence and precision rarely surpassed. Under the influence of a 
united church it was extensively applied during the Middle Ages. Dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War, while men, crazed by famine, waited upon 
the gallows and explored the cemetery, and reduced to the stage of can- 
nibalism hunted their fellows for food, it disappeared. Through 
the subsequent colonial and commercial wars it remained in eclipse, It 
revived toward the close of the eighteenth century, when Great Britain 
and the United States applied it not only to questions of boundary, but 
also to disputes as to maritime right, such as have frequently occa- 
sioned wars. In its practical application it reached perhaps its highest 
point in the Geneva award, by which in 1872 the claims growing out of 
the depredations of the Alabama and other Confederate cruisers were 
finally determined, although I would by no means fail to mention either 
the arbitral settlement of the Bering Sea dispute at Paris in 1893 or 
that of the century-old controversy as to the North Atlantic fsherles 
by the permanent court at The Hague in 1910. 

The treaty or convention under which this court was established was 
signed at The Hague in 1899 and was renewed in 1907. As is gen- 
erally known, it provides for commissions of inquiry to ascertain facts 
and for mediation, as well as for the judicial settlement of disputes by 
the permanent arbitral court; and while it does not declare arbitration 
to be obligatory in any particular case, it excepts nothing from the 
process, thus adopting Bentham's view that in the decision of arbiters 
the credit and honor of the disputants will be preserved. In this re- 
spect it radically differs from certain later treaties, which stipulate that 
differences “of a legal nature or relating to the interpretation of trea- 
ties” shall be referred to the permanent court at The Hague, provided 
they “do not affect the vital interests, the independence, or the honor 
of the two contracting States, und do not concern the interests of third 
parties.” The object of these treaties is said to have been to render 
resort to the court obligatory; but as their most important clause is 
that which specifies the exceptions, they recall the case of the officer 
who on placing his troops in position pointed out a way of retreat, 
which, when the enemy appeared, they promptly took. In reality the 
article in effect declares that nothing of a serious nature need be arbi- 
trated. In this respect, while it may not fall below the standard of 
some nations, it is far behind the actual practice of others which have 
during the past 125 years arbitrated numerous questions that may, in 
the sense in which language is usually employed, be said to affect the 
independence,“ or the “vital interests,” or the “honor” of the con- 
tracting parties. The questions submitted under Article VII of the 
Jay treaty were of this character. Seventy years later, when the 
United States first proposed to Great Britain the arbitration of the Ala- 
bama claims, Earl Russell declined the proposal on the express ground 
that the complaints of the United States involved the “ honor” of Her 
Majesty’s Government, of which, according to the accepted phrase, he 
declared Her Majesty's Government to be the “sole guardian.” The 
scope of the questions at issue had not been reduced, but had indeed 
been enlarged, when in 1871 it was decided to submit the controversy 
to arbitration. What would indeed be thought of a code prefaced with 
the clause that its provisions should not be held to apply to any case 
which in the opinion of either party involved his honor“? No doubt 
we should find that defendants would grow extremely sensitive on that 
seore, but the peace and order of society would be likely to suffer. 

With a view to remove the limitations imposed by the treaties above 
mentioned, and to set an example of confidence in amicable processes, 
there were concluded at Washington on August 3, 1911, two remarkable 
agreements, commonly known as the Taft-Knox treaties, between the 
United States on the one part, and France and Great Britain, respec- 
tively, on the other, by which an attempt was made to bring within the 
scope of arbitration all future differences involving a “ claim of right” 
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decision by the application of the principles of Jaw or equity“; and in 


case of dispute as to whether a difference was of this nature, this 


question was to be referred to a joint high commission of inquiry, 
whose vote in favor of arbitration was to be conclusive, if concurred in 
by all or all but one of the members. 

The United States Senate amended these treaties (1) by requiring 
the advice and consent of the Senate for ang and every submission, 
(2) by taking from the joint high commission of inquiry the power to 
decide that a difference was justiciable, and (3) by declaring that the 
treaties did not embrace any question affecting (a) the admission 
of aliens into the United States or to the educational institutions of the 
several States, (b) national or State boundaries, or State debts, (c) the 
Monroe doctrine, or (d) “other purely governmental policy.’ The 
treaties were then abandoned. 

The so-called peace pacts, concluded by the United States with 
humerous powers during the past three years, although often criticized 
as treaties of unlimited arbitration, do not as a rule stipulate for 
arbitration at all, but merely provide for the submission of disputes 
to international commissions of inquiry for investigation and report 
within a year. Furthermore, the report, when made, is not binding, 
the contracting parties expressly reserving their liberty of action in 
regard to it. The thought underlying these treaties is (1) that they 
furnish an honorable means of suspending controversy, (2) that the 
suspension of controversy will have a tranquilizing effect, and (8) 
that the report of the commission of investigation probably will point 
the way to a fair and equitable settlement. Their practical applica- 
tion, however, to flagrant and continuing violations of substantial 
rights as to persons, property, jurisdiction, or commerce might become 
difficult unless a modus vivendi could be arranged. 

For the preservation of peace all devices, such as international 
conferences, arbitration, mediation, and good offices, are, or may be, 
useful, according to the circumstances of the case; but back of all 
this we must in the last analysis rely upon the cultivation of a mental 
attitude which will lead men to think first of amicable processes 
rather than of war when differences arise. To this end it will be 
necessary to rid the mind of exaggerated but old and generally prev- 
alent notions as to the functions and mission of the state, of super- 
stitions as to “trial by battle,” of the conceptions that underlie the 
law of conquest, and of the delusion that one’s own motives are always 
higher, purer, and more disinterested than those of other persons, to 
say nothing of the passion for uniformity that denies the right to be 
different. 

In a letter written not long ago to the president of the American 
Jewish committee at New York, who, with a view to ameliorate the 
sufferings of his coreligionists in regions within the theater of war, had 
invoked the exercise by the sovereign pontiff at Rome of his moral 
and spiritual authority, his holiness declared not only that natural 


rights should be respected without regard to differences of religious: 


faith, but that in the existing circumstances he felt more deeply than 
ever that all men should recollect “that they are brothers and that 
their salvation lies in the return to the law of love.” In the midst 
of the mingled cries of agony and of hate that daily rend the air, 
this counsel of fraternity seemed to be almost lost. But it will not 
perish, for the truth that it embodies is eternal. 


During the delivery of Mr. SHIPSTEAD’S s 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Minnesota, I desire to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McKinley Sheppard 
Bingham Frazier McLean Shipstead 
Blease George McMaster Shortridge 
Borah Gerry eNary Simmons 
Bratton Gillett Means Smith 
Brookhart Glass Metcalf Smoot 
Broussard Goff Moses Stanfield 
Bruce Gooding Neel Stephens 
Butler Hale Norris Swanson 
Cameron Harris Nye Trammell 
Capper Harrison Oddie Tyson 
Caraway Hefiin Overman Underwood 
Copeland Howell Pepper Wadsworth 
Couzens Johnson e Walsh 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Warren 
Dale Jones, Wash Ransdell Watson 
Deneen Kendrick eed, Mo. Weller 
Din Keyes Reed, Pa, Wheeler 
ge Kin Robinson, Ark. Williams 
Ernst La Follette Robinson, In illis 
Ferris Lenroot ckett 
Fess McKellar Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota will proceed. 

After the conclusion of Mr. SHIPSTEAD’S speech, 
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Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, 100 years ago the United 
States served notice on the nations of Europe that if any of 
them attempted to interfere with Patagonia, located 8,000 miles 
from the United States, or any other country in South America, 
the United States would fight them. That notice, the Monroe 
doctrine, is still in force. So is our protectorate over the Phil- 
ippine Islands, located in Asia, 8,000 miles from Washington. 
We are prepared to fight any nation that interferes with either. 

Have these commitments led us into any great trouble? Are 
we proposing to cancel them at this time? 

Are any part of our congressional colleagues, or would-be 
colleagues, intending to bolt the Republican Party because it 
stands for the Monroe doctrine and the defense of the Philip- 
pines? Are they going around over the country asking for the 
defeat of Congressmen for reelection because those Congress- 
men favor maintaining the Monroe doctrine and protecting the 
Philippines? On the contrary, that notice has preserved peace 
in the Western Hemisphere ever since and has preserved peace 
in the Philippine Islands for a quarter of a century. 

There is a crying need at this time for a foreign market for 
our corn, our wheat, and our hog products. Europe needs all 
the food we can sell her. One hundred millions of people in 
Italy, Germany, England, Austria, and Hungary are living on 
half rations. Why? Because working conditions have never 
become settled since the war. What will settle them? An as- 
surance of continued peace. With peace in sight all workmen 
will earn steady wages and with their earnings buy our food 
products. That is what we want them to do. If by our ex- 
ample we encourage them to make a lasting peace Is it not to 
our interest to do so? Are we running any more risks in so 
doing than we are incurring in maintaining the Monroe doc- 
trine or the Philippines? 

It is so easy for the demagogue to start with a half lie and 
half truth and build up a great scare. Speaking to Republi- 
cans, let me say the thinking men in our party have no inten- 
tion to lead us into the League of Nations or into foreign en- 
tanglements. This was not the intention of the Republican 
National Convention at Cleveland when they advised the im- 
provement of business conditions by promoting peace through 
a world court of arbitration. The members of the American 
Legion who fought in the World War at their national meet- 
ing in Omaha last October instructed their legislative commit- 
tee to work for a world court of arbitration. They knew it 
would help business conditions and would not involve the 
United States with foreign countries. With lasting peace in 
Europe there will be work for all men, and they will be in a con- 
dition to buy our food products, and will do so. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on Saturday, January 9, the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Witt1ams] addressed the 
Senate on the resolution before the Senate at this time. I 
shall have something to say about that address, but among 
other things the Senator said: : 


How deep can the penetration of the court be into the points of 
contact in the life of nations? One of the members of the Root com- 
mittee said it would include questions concerning the interpretation of 
a customs tariff and emigration. 


I had some kind of recollection about something of that kind 
being said, but I have since been making an examination, and 
I have not been able to find it, Will the Senator from Missouri 
tell the source of his information on that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if I remember correctly, 
that statement was made by the representative on the Root 
committee from France. He was a professor in the law school 
in Paris. His name is Labradelle. He made it in the course 
of a general discussion which was going on among the members 
of the committee which I call the Root committee to distinguish 
it from the second and third committees. It will be found in 
the proceedings of the jurists who participated in general dis- 
cussions before they got down to a consideration of the specific 
articles which they afterwards formulated and submitted to 
the Council of the League of Nations. I have the proceeding 
of the jurists’ committee in my office, and I will give the Sen- 
ator the specific page if he will call for it again. I do not have 
it on my desk. 

Mr. WALSH. I will be much obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no doubt of the accuracy of my 
statement. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not question that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not so understand. 

Mr. WALSH. I merely asked for information. While I am 
talking about the matter I want again to read this statement 
made by the Senator in the course of his remarks: 

One of the members of the Root committee said it would include 
questions concerning the interpretation of a customs tariff and emi- 
gration. i 
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Of course, that is a misleading statement. I do not mean 
to say that the Senator intended that it should be misleading, 
but it is a misleading statement, calculated to leave the im- 
pression—and this is confirmed by what follows, to which I 
shall address myself later—that the World Court will discuss 
the question as to whether Japanese should be admitted into 
America, or whether the United States should or should not 
have a protective tariff. That is the idea which would be 
conveyed. 

No doubt the World Court might under certain circumstances 
have under consideration the interpretation of an immigration 
law or of a tariff law. That is to say, if the United States 
should ever make a treaty with another country in relation to 
either of those subjects, and a controversy should arise con- 
cerning the interpretation of that treaty, and the United States 
should care to submit it to the court, it would go before the 
court; but in no other way. For instance, China has treaties 
with various nations by which the right to impose customs 
duties is restricted and restrained. If she should pass a law 
which France, for instance, should insist was violative of that 
treaty, and China insisted that it was not violative of the 
treaty, France and China both being members of the League 
of Nations and both signatories of the protocol for the World 
Court, they could leave to the arbitrament of the court, by 
agreement between them, the question as to whether the law 
of China did violate the treaty or not. That is the only way 
in which the question could come before the court. 

So with respect to immigration. China and the United 
States have a treaty affecting the entrance of Chinese into this 
country. Certain classes are entitled to come into the United 
States under that treaty. Suppose the United States should 
endeavor to exclude certain classes and China should insist 
that they were entitled to come in under the treaty we have 
made. We may, if we see fit to do so, submit such a contro- 
versy as that to the court. We can not be compelled to do 
it, but we may if we see fit to do it. I suppose there are other 
countries that have similar treaties with China. 

In no other way can the matter come before the court unless 
it arises in the course of the interpretation of a treaty, and 
then the court has absolutely nothing to do with any ques- 
tion of policy. It is simply a question as to what the treaty 
means, whether the treaty violates a statute or does not violate 
a statute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose. 

Mr. WALSH. I might as well now conclude, if the Senator 
will pardon me just a moment. The Senator continues in 
this address—and I shall speak about it a little later— 


One of the members of the Root committee said it would include 
questions concerning the interpretation of a customs tariff and emi- 
gration, but the treaty of Versailles indicates much more strikingly 
and suggestively what they may be. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The hour of 4 o'clock having 
arrived, the Senate, under the order made, will proceed to 
the consideration of executive business with closed doors. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
remain in open executive session for five minutes longer until 
I finish my statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to understand 
what the agreement was. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was that the Senate should 
remain five minutes longer in open executive session. 

Mr. BLEASE. Does that discharge the special order? If 
it does, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not. The special order 
stands. The Senator from Montana will proceed. 

Mr. WALSH. Speaking about the court and the compe- 
tency of the court: 


As, for example, by the regulation of the hours of work. 


And so forth, and so forth. That, as indicated at the time, 
comprised a part of the powers conferred by the treaty of 
Versailles not on the World Court but upon the international 
labor bureau. The international labor bureau has jurisdic- 
tion of these matters, not the World Court, but it is provided 
that the international labor bureau shall endeavor to ne- 
gotiate and have completed treaties between the various coun- 
tries by which they shall enact uniform laws upon these 
particular subjects. After they haye agreed among themselves 
by treaty to enact uniform laws upon this particular subject, 
if Nation A says, Nation B, being obligated to enact a stat- 
ute of this character, has not done so,“ or “The statute 
enacted is not in conformity with the treaty,” then they may 
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submit to the court whether the statute which they have 
enacted does in fact comply with the treaty or not. 

It is exactly the same as a treaty that Hungary might 
make with Rumania, by which Rumania would agree that all 
former Hungarians within her territory should be treated 
just as the native Rumanians shall be treated. But some 
law is passed in Rumania which Hungary maintains is viola- 
tive of the treaty, and they are obliged to let it go to the 
court to say whether it is operative or not. That is the only 
way by which the Permanent Court of International Justice 
has anything at all to do with the subjects that are here 
listed as within the power of the international court. In 
other words, the court is entitled simply to interpret treaties 
between the contracting powers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Montana expect to resume his discussion? 

Mr. WALSH. There are some other features I want to dis- 
cuss, and I wish to resume the discussion of this feature 
also. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to have an opportunity to answer 
the Senator when he resumes his discussion, 

ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] gave notice that he would address the Senate 
to-morrow at the conclusion of the routine morning business. 
Since that time I have talked with him about the matter, and 
he has agreed that if unanimous consent is given to recess, he 
will give notice to deliver his speech at a later day. 

I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes its 
business to-day it shall take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. Í 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. Now I ask that the unanimous-consent order 
be carried out and that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business with closed doors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will clear 
the galleries and close the doors. 

The Senate thereupon proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business with closed doors. After 10 minutes spent 
in secret executive session, the doors were reopened. 
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The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on 
the part of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 
1920, and the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, with reservations. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I have listened to or read 
all of the arguments that have been presented both for and 
against the pending resolution. They have been able, sincere, 
and long, and I think we can rest assured that they will 
furnish to every member of this body good and sufficient rea- 
sons for voting as he sees fit when the time comes. [Laughter.] 

I shall not attempt to add anything new to this discussion. 
I merely desire to put into the Recorp a few collateral ob- 
servations which very largely take possession of my mind when 
I am thinking about world courts and world leagues. Whether 
they will be considered of any value or not I do not know, but 
I ean assure my colleagues that they will be very brief. 

Mr. President, to-day it is apparent that Europe wants 
peace. Whether it is a case of “When a certain gentle- 
man was sick,” and so forth, we do not know. We do know 
that the tears of war dry quickly and the hatreds of wars 
live long and that seven years is a short time in the his- 
tory of the fauna of a continent. The sociological skeletons 
of Europe testify that many times she has confessed and 
repented the sin and folly of war and found grace and im- 
mediately lost it. While disappointments are possible and 
caution is advisable it is our duty to-day to suspend judgment 
and hope for the best. 

We are not popular in Europe. She knows that the war did 
not pay her and she is very certain that it did pay us. We 
point to our loss in lives and colossal expenditures in money. 
We point to the causes of the war, the inherited and chronic 
contagion of greed and oppression that for centuries has 
poisoned the political and social atmosphere of the East. We 
point to our refusal to share in the spoils of victory. We sug- 
gest that our associates should consider what would have 
been their fate but for our timely reseue. We ask our enemies 
to consider their emancipation from the bondage of imperial 
militarism. We feel that all Europe should be grateful to us 
because we sayed her from her ignorant and militant self and 
gave her one more chance to shut the gates of Janus and keep 
them shut. 
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While we may regret this unfriendly state of mind in 
Europe, we know that it is natural and persistent. We know 
that it is humanly impossible for a defeated nation to admit 
that its cause was unjust. We know that it is humanly im- 
possible for a great and proud nation to surrender its pride 
to an associate in the hour of victory. We could not do it, 
and we are wasting time expecting it of others. So, I think, it 
is our duty now to give Europe full credit for what she does 
that we approve, and listen hopefully to what she says she is 
going to do. To-day we have before us the Locarno promises 
and the Damascus performances. Up to date the League of 
Nations has carefully and wisely, I think, ignored its obliga- 
tions to employ force. It is claimed that the World Court has 
been trusted to settle such disputes only as would have been 
amically adjusted in its absence. The disarmament: program of 
the Geneva protocol is yet to be adopted by a single one of its 
47 sponsors, The principal author of the protocol, Mr. Politis, 
of Greece, very recently has had opportunity to observe the 
disinclination of his countrymen to turn their spears into 
plow shares. In the preamble of the treaty of Versailles we 
find the following declaration of purpose, “In order to render 
possible the initiation of a general limitation of armaments of 
all nations, Germany undertakes to strictly observe the mili- 
tary and air clauses which follow.” It appears that the Allies 
disarmed Germany in order that all the other nations, in- 
cluding themselves, might do likewise, and yet the record does 
not reveal the retirement of a single gun or gunboat except 
such as were retired at the invitation of the United States in 
a conference entirely independent of the protocol. However, 
the Locarno agreements promise much, and the impending dis- 
armament conference may produce something more tangible 
than unfulfilled promises. We hope so, but we do not forget 
that since the days of Sully and Crucé international councils 
and leagues to maintain world peace by force have been advo- 
eated at the close of every war of serious import. In 1915 a 
league to enforce peace was formed in this country. Among 
its leading promoters we find the names of Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Philander C. Knox, and Theodore Roosevelt. Let me quote Mr. 
3 views upon this subject, published in the New York 

es: 


Finally, it would be a master stroke if those grent powers, honestly 
bent on peace, would form a league of peace, not only to keep the peace 
among themselves, but to prevent by force if necessary It’s being broken 
by others. 

In view of what has occurred in this war, surely the time ought to be 
ripe for the nations to consider a great world agreement among all the 
civilized military powers to back righteousness by force. World peace 
will not come save in some such manner. This state of things— 


This is the condition which existed then— 


can be abolished only when we put the collective armed power of civili- 
zation behind somebody who shall, with reasonable justice and equity, 
represent the collective administration of civilization to do what is 
right. 


And again— 


They should, furthermore, agree not only to abide, each of them, by 
the decision of the court, but all of them should unite with every 
military force to enforce the decree of the court as against any re- 
calcitrant member. 


All this from Mr. Roosevelt in 1915. 

I think that President Wilson was the only great man who 
did not join Mr. Roosevelt’s league to enforce peace. At that 
time the pulpit and the press were almost unanimous in their 
support of a league of nations. This was natural. A terrible 
war was devastating Europe. We did not want to get into it, 
and we were quick to welcome proposals that promised escape, 
but when the war was over and we could calmly and accurately 
measure the consequences of a solemn promise on our part to 
use force to maintain for all time existing national boundaries 
and protect the so-called right of self-determination, a greut 
majority of the American people realized the folly of such an 
undertaking. And it strikes me now that entirely outside of 
the obligations contained in Article X of Mr. Wilson's league, 
and outside of the utterly selfish redistribution of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa by the three gentlemen who represented the victori- 
ous nations at Versailles, there are other important considera- 
tions which can not be ignored when we are seeking ways and 
means to convert the world into a mutual admiration society by 
force and arms, considerations which every nation on earth 
must face every day of its life. 

To-day our neighbors across the sea want peace, and so do 
we. But Europe wants and must have food and raiment and 
shelter, and so must we. Which means that all of us must 
haye land, and gold, and iron, and copper, and coal, and oil, 
and rubber, and a great many other things. 
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Every nation is busy now congratulating itself upon the 
superiority of its men and women and merchandise and at- 
tributing its misfortunes, if it has such, to the iniquities of its 
competitors in the production and distribution of those things 
that save the soul and sustain the body. I could present many 
illustrations in support of this statement, but to do so would 
necessitate the use of names, which is to be avoided by those 
in search of peace and reasonable profits. What we would all 
like to discover is some common ground upon which we can all 
stand and fight crime and poverty and disease instead of each 
other, and get rich in the undertaking. 

The difficulties in the way of such a discovery are real and 
many. Self-praise, self-pity, and self-aggrandizement are an- 
cient and dear companions. They are the children of a super- 
sovereignty as old as eternity, a sovereignty which never com- 
promises or arbitrates and which plays no favorites. We 
know that we are part of a program which awards survival in 
this world to the fit. We know that it is a program we can not 
change, and that is all we know abont it. Its major condi- 
tion is that nothing animate can live without food. The neces- 
sity for meeting this condition has revealed to some of us the 
wisdom of producing a surplus of food, and in most climates 
raiment and shelter must be had to sustain life. Consequently 
the nation that produces the greatest quantity of the necessi- 
ties of life at the least cost in labor and permits the least 
waste in their distribution and consumption will merit sur- 
vival. 

How far the desire for peace will be permitted to interfere 
with the program to which I have alluded is the problem of the 
future. It is clear that a wise people will give free exercise 
to the acquisitive instinct as long as its activities are confined 
to the production of a surplus of the things which men must 
have in order to live. Might does not make right, neither does 
weakness. If the world is to have peace and something to 
eat she must put science in the saddle, and that lady will pay 
little attention to racial conceits or national turnstiles. If a 
national back or front yard becomes an international nuisance 
it will be abated and the rights of self-determination and other 
domestic preferences and performances, if they are unwise, will 
reap what they have sown. So much for one side of the pic- 
ture. There is another side and an important one. 

The desire to possess can easily be overworked and misdi- 
rected. It produces food and raiment and shelter, and it also 
produces profiteers, parasites, and profligates, both national 
and individual, and they are not easily eliminated. Church and 
State have been engaged in this endeavor for a great many 
years, but the late war and some other things indicate that 
their efforts have met with indifferent success, to say the most. 
Treaties and leagues and alliances, holy and otherwise, have 
tried and failed. As I have before hinted, we Americans think 
we are a little better than other folks and know how to do 
things in a better way; but when we ourselves come to deal 
with domestic matters of importance we find that the American 
brand of reason is still of divers and uncertain authority. 
Our fountain of ultimate wisdom, the Supreme Court, is prone 
to disagree upon vital questions, and who can poiut to a time 
when Democrats will see safety in Republican laws or Re- 
publicans will find reason in Democratic councils, A great 
many good men and women in America still believe that 
“sifting folly through a ballot box” will produce riches and 
that Congress and constables can keep the acquisitive in- 
stinct within proper bounds. We are at this moment looking 
to these instrumentalities to remove from the American corpus 
the desire to possess alcohol for beverage purposes. Will the 
experiment in its final phase convince us that we can secure 
temperance in the use of alcohol by the same methods that we 
can secure temperance in the use of our fortunes, our fists, our 
pretty faces, and pancakes. To wit, by rearing boys and girls 
with brains enough to use their money, fists, faces, and stom- 
achs without abusing them, and who will care enough about 
their country and themselves to resist indulgences that will 
destroy and degrade both. How many more centuries will it 
take us to learn that the garments of good and evil are home- 
spun, including those of peace and war, and that the fibers 
from which they are woven are exclusively home grown? How 
long before West and East will learn that leagues and courts 
and laws can not do what parents have left undone; that the 
cure for the intemperate use of powder and whisky and all the 
other things that hurt and destroy must be administered to the 
patient when he is in the cradle or soon after he leaves it, or 
still better, a long time, say three generations, before he gets 
into it. 

We are the richest people on earth in material things. We 
think that our morals and manners are superior, and yet we 
know well enough that should we become involved in another 
war our enemies, in their opinion, would be leading the 
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hosts of the only true God against the hosts of Satan in the 
person of Uncle Sam. No nation ever has or ever will in its 
own conceit be guilty of starting or sustaining an unjust war. 
So we observe that while force is a blessed thing when we see 
fit to use it, all forces are righteous that lead to war in the 
opinion of those who do the leading. 

“ We do not want to become entangled in the controversies of 
other nations,” “Let the foreigner mind his business and we 
will mind ours,” “America for Americans, and to pot with the 
rest of the world,” are all popular slogans. But they are as 
easily overworked as is the acquisitive instinct. The eagle has 
his faults, but our American bird has behaved pretty well. We 
continue to put him on our money and he has been on the fight- 
ing end of our flagstaff while we have gradually at times and 
rapidly at times taken possession of the garden spot of the 
earth. He has no apologies to offer and we have none to offer 
for him. But in the present world muddle I do not believe it 
is wise or necessary for him to act like a Shanghai rooster or 
an ostrich. I do not see any reason why he should run under 
the barn when there is a disturbance in the back yard, and I 
think it very unsafe and shortsighted for him to hide his head 
in the offensive sands of self-worship. The step from caution 
to cowardice is no longer than that from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. 

We constitute about 6 per cent of the inhabitants of the earth, 
and it is apparent that the time may come when the ayes and 
nays of the other 94 per cent will be of vital consequence to us. 
There is power of the right sort in wisdom and there is greater 
power of the wrong sort in numbers and ignorance. We are 
deeply interested in the year 1926.. I think we ought to be inter- 
ested in the year 2619 and the intervening years. I suppose 
they will all arrive on time. The population of the earth has 
about doubled since 1825. If this rate of increase continues 
there will be comfortable standing room in 2619, but no refresh- 
ments. If trouble comes we can hardly expect to exterminate 
the hungry and unruly 94 per cent. Yet, something must hap- 
pen. Will it be war or pestilence or fire and brimstone or com- 
mon sense that will cut the population garment according to its 
cloth? And suppose we can do this, but our neighbors fail. 
We intend to keep what we now have against all comers. If 
we want to live in a civilized world, I think it is high time we 
screwed our courage up to a point that will enable us to treat 
our neighbors in a civilized manner. We know that for the 
purposes of trade and the distribution of good and bad advice 
the earth to-day is no larger than was the District of Columbia 
100 years ago. While trade may not follow the flag, we know 
that politics will follow trade as surely as noontime follows 
the dawn. With our goods in every port and our debits and 
credits in every court and countinghouse, we might as well try 
to keep the Mississippi River out of the Gulf of Mexico as 
try to keep politics out of our foreign relations. This is true 
of all nations which buy and sell. 

I can see no reason why we should be afraid to-join with 
other nations officially in an effort to maintain their social and 
industrial sanity by peaceful methods. Since John Hay's time 
we have urged that the world must have an international 
tribunal for the settlement of international disputes. We are 
told that we must not adhere to this court because obligations 
to use force are contained in the league covenant and the court 
may upon the request of the council of the league render ad- 
visory opinions. But no one can successfully contend that our 
adherence to the court will compel us to go near it for any 
purpose if we do not want to, and it is clear to me that our 
adherence to the court will not bring us any nearer to the 
League of Nations than we are now. This is written in good 
King’s English in the statute which creates the court. And 
the court, in its decisions already rendered, has indicated its 
ability to read the English language. 

With regard to the Monroe doctrine, the principle it embraces 
is dear to our hearts and properly so. It is very clear to me 
that our adherence to the World Court will not affect our 
right to maintain it, or that our nonadherence will affect the 
right of other powers to question it if they see fit. Unquestion- 
ably the court in time will define the rights of neutrals and 
we must act accordingly or fight. 

I voted for the League of Nations with the reservations 
eliminating the obligations to use force and upon the condi- 
tion that our signature to the covenant would be affixed with 
the distinct understanding that American domestic and poli- 
tical questions would remain entirely outside its jurisdiction. 
If we had joined the league with the so-called Lodge reserva- 
tions we would be in the same position that we are now under 
the Root peace treaties. In these treaties with 20 or more 
nations we agree to arbitrate all disputes which do not affect 
our honor, our independence, or our vital interests. As the 
inclusiveness of these exceptions is left to our discretion, it 
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follows that we have agreed to arbitrate nothing. These 
treaties are mere salutations expressive of good will and the 
hope that international differences if they should arise may be 
amicably adjusted. So our entrance into the League of Nations 
with the reservations to which I have called attention would 
have been a mere declaration to other powers that while we 
intend to work out our own future in our own way, absolutely 
free from foreign interferences, yet we were willing to join 
the rest of the world in its endeavor to substitute reason for 
force in the settlement of disputes. And further, that we are 
willing to discuss with them ways and means for procuring an 
intelligent solution of social and economic problems as they 
may arise, to the end that sanity and common sense may pre- 
vail whenever and wherever populations tend to press upon 
subsistence and ignorance and greed threaten the peace of the 
world. 

We may admit that other peoples are selfish, ambitious, sus- 
picious, and untrustworthy and that hundreds of millions of 
them are but powder in the horn of the demagogue, and yet to 
deny that international peace is possible is to deny that civili- 
zation is possible. And suppose the possible happens. Suppose 
Europe should remain sane for a while and, being convinced 
that there is no profit in war, should seek material prosperity 
in peace and cooperation. Suppose the League of Nations 
should prove to be of real and lasting assistance in the spread 
of sound economics and eugenics and the World Court should 
meet the expectation of its friends. If this should happen and 
Uncle Sam should officially decline to lend a helping hand or 
an encouraging word, he would pass from the limelight to a 
rear seat in the gallery, no longer the hero in the great play, but 
a discredited prophet abroad as well as at home. 

Let me close with a bit of history. In 1778 we entered into 
a treaty of alliance whereby the United States obligated itself 
to fight with France against a common foe. It was to secure a 
recognition of the obligation in this treaty that Citizen Genet 
arrived in Charleston in 1793. France assumed that whenever 
war broke out between England and France we were bound by 
the treaty of 1778 to go to her assistance, and this treaty 
clearly stipulated that the United States should guarantee 
“from this time and forever” the possessions of France in the 
West Indies. England and France were at war in Europe, and 
Citizen Genet felt that the time had come for us to assume our 
obligations under the treaty. The followers of Madison and 
Jefferson agreed with Genet, but as the treaty specifically 
stated that it was a defensive alliance Washington—then Presi- 
dent of the United States—found no difficulty In deciding that 
France was waging an offensive war, and accordingly he issued 
a proclamation of neutrality, stating that “it was to our inter- 
est to do so.” The Jeffersonian party bitterly criticized the 
President, but the American people were with him. 

Thus the Father of His Country escaped the penalties of an 
entangling alliance, and his country stood by him. I am not 
one of those who believe that we should be less successful in 
the future should occasion arise, and it is “to our interest to 
do so.” 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate, as in legislative 
session, take a recess, the recess being until to-morrow at 12 
o'clock, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.), under the order previously made, took a 
recess, as in legislative session, until to-morrow, Thursday, 
January 14, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations ee by the Senate January 13, 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Richard V. Taylor to be Interstate Commerce Commissioner. 
MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF Tax APPEALS 
C. Rogers Arundell. 
SoLicrtor oF DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Ernest O. Patterson. 
UNITED States ATTORNEYS 

William M. Gober to be United States attorney, southern 

district of Florida. 


Al. F. Williams to be United States attorney, district of 
Kansas. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


George A. Stauffer to be United States marshal, northern 
district of Ohio, 
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SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS 
Herman Hormel to be surveyor of ‘customs in customs-col- 
lection district No. 4, with headquarters at Boston, Mass. 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS 
Charles H. Holtzman to be collector of customs for customs- 
collection district No. 13, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Mary J. Anthony, Guin. 
ARIZONA 
Ross H. Cunningham, Jerome. 
Oregon D. M. Gaddis, Kingman. 
- Harry M. Wright, Somerton. 
ARKANSAS 
Wiliam D. Eakes, Dover. 
Walton J. Rice, Dumas. 
David A. Welsh, Huntington. 
James A. Ginocchio, Little Rock. 
Garrett C. Chitwood, Scranton. 
Mary L. Beeson, Waldo. 
FLORIDA 
George O. Jacobs, Lake City. 
IOWA 
Wiliam W. Moore, Ainsworth. 
Milton W. Knapp, Aurora. 
Miller C. Rhoads, Clarksville. 
Harold I. Kelly, Early. 
Peter A. Basler, Worthington. 
MAINE 


Charles W. Farrington, Mexico. 
William F. Putnam, York Harbor. 


MARYLAND 
Benjamin F. Woelper, jr., Baltimore. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Bessie M. Nickels, Artesia. 
MONTANA 
Henry C. Redman, Moore. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Charles S. Hutchins, Charlestown. 
Lloyd S. Emerson, Contoocook. 
Grace E. Emerson, East Rochester, 
Carrie B. Ware, Hancock. 
Fred W. Colton, Hinsdale. 

* NEW JERSEY 


Louis A. Streit, East Orange. 
Clarence H. Wilbur, Freehold. 
William E. Hartman, Grasselli. 
S. Matilda’ Mount, Jamesburg. 
Samuel Locker, Parlin. 
Eleanor H. White, Plainsboro. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Henry E. Lane, Tyner. 
OHIO 
Ira A. Danford, Buffalo. 
Effie L. Moore, Cleves. 
John G. Daub, Trenton. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


John L. Knisely, Bellefonte. 

George H. Beadling, Castle Shannon. 
Robert M. Smith, Center Hall. 
James H. Beamer, Manor. 

Gordon S. Studholme, Port Allegany. 
William A. Sickel, Snow Shoe. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bryan A. Odom, McBee. 
TEXAS 


Manley J. Holmes, Baird. 

Mark A. Taylor, Bonham. 
Robert L. Ginn, Brownsville, 
Elmer Carlton, Carlton. 

Newell S. Hanna, Crandall. 
Willie P. Hallmark, Dublin. 
Arthur N. Richardson, Electra. 
Walter S. Yates, Forney. 
William C. Young, Garrison. 
Larkin B. Richardson, Groesbeck. 
Matilda Akeson, Hale Center. 
George W. L. Smith, Henderson. 
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Charlie B. Starke, Holland. 

Edmond W. Corley, Humble. 
Albert L. Jennings, Kosse. x 
Henry B. Harrison, La Porte. 
Alide Schneider, Marion. 
Mae Sheen, Mertzon. 
Lucy Breen, Mineola. 

Mary L. Hardy, Newcastle. 
Audry R. Redden, Ponta. 
Leland S. Howard, Roscoe. 

VIRGINIA 
Cecil G. Wood, Ashland. 
Creighton Angell, Boone Mill. 
Samuel T. Ranson, Bremo Bluff. 
Willard B. Alfred, Clarksville. 
Nancy E. Berry, Dahlgren. 
Daniel V. Richmond, Ewing. 
Bernard R. Powell, Franklin City. 
Lewis B. Connelly, Lawrenceville. 
Leonard G. Perkins, Mineral. 
William E. Hudson, Monroe. 
Mary B. Wickes, New Market. 
Fillie C. Hammock, Riverton. 
Harry M. Giles, Roseland. 
Mamie A. Young, Shawsville. 
Richard M. Epes, South Hill, 
John P. Jenkins, Sperryville. 
Rosa S. Newman, Sterling. 
Hughes L. Gilbert, Stuart. 
Hersey Woodward, jr., Suffolk. 
Maude B. Hockman, Toms Brook, 
James R. Tompkins, Toms Creek. 
Otye E. Hancock, Trevillans. 
Cuthbert Bristow, Urbanna. 
Leslie M. Gary, Victoria. 
George C. Brothers, Whaleyville. 
WASHINGTON 


Forest W. France, Buckley. 

Nicholas M. Field, Camas. 

Zophar Howell, Edmonds. 

Tyrah D. Logsdon, Endicott. 

Alfred U. Thompson, Everson. 

Oscar W. Behrmann, Fairfield. 

Calvin K. Cooper, Long Beach. 

Guy McReynolds, Oakesdale. 

David W. Packard, Oak Harbor. 

Joseph E. McManamon, Othello. 

John L. Field, Quincy. 

James S. Atwood, Sultan. 

Fred Arrowsmith, Sunnyside. 
WISCONSIN 

William White, Algoma. 

Clifford C. Bro, Aniwa. 

Charles G. Balihorn, Bear Creek. 

George E. Alderson, Benton. 

Foster V. Winegar, Clinton. 

Guy E. Brigham, Darien. 

May I. Kinsey, Fish Creek. 

Wallace H. Pierce, Menasha. 

Lawrence Barrett, Peshtigo. 

Edward M. Walker, Plainfield. 
WYOMING 

Blanche Sutton, Hulett. 
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` The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, we come again to the 
solemn yet tender mystery of Thy throne. We believe that 
there is one God and one infinitely divine and holy Saviour, 
through whose ageless sacrifice we are saved. We thank Thee 
that while Thy judgments are so often mysterious they are 
merciful. Gently correct us by that loving pity that redeems 
and gives us comfort. Be unto us an abiding reality and make 
Thy presence like unto the nearness of a dear friend. Give us 
large conceptions of the truth and a profounder knowledge of 
all things needful. Oh, help us to bring the vision to the task, 
the revelation to the duty, and, above all things, the truth to 
everything. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Mond Ax, for five days, on account of important business. 
OMNIBUS BUILDING BILL 


Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record on H. R. 7182, relating to public 
buildings. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, on Friday of last week, which 
was January 8, I introduced in the House H. R. 7182, which 
bill was in the nature of an omnibus building bill relating 
directly to post-office buildings throughout the country. 

It includes altogether 418 building projects and the items 
contained in the bill, designating places for buildings, are ir- 
cluded in sections 1, 2, 8, and 4. 

The items in section 1 are listed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. A. W. Mellon, in his response to Senate Resolution 
No. 94, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish cer. 
tain data in reference to public buildings, in which communica- 
tion he gave the following information on January 24, 1924: 

(a) Name of each city or town—by States—where authorizations 
have been made for acquisition of a site, construction of a building on 
site already owned, or for site and building. 

(b) Date site was acquired; or, if not acquired, its present status. 

(c) Consideration paid for each site. 

(4) Amount authorized for site, site and building, or for building 
only. 

(e) Balance available for building. 

(f) Estimated cost of building on site authorized. 

(g) Amount of increase required where existing authorization is 
insufficient. 


This document is known as Senate Document No. 28, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, first session. 

After taking out the projects contained in this document 
which are shown by the Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the state of the finances for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1925, on pages 400 and 401, to have been completed 
and projects in course of construction, the remaining 234 proj- 
ects recited in Senate Document No. 28 were included and 
made up into section 1 of H. R. 7182. These projects cover 
pages 1 to 18 of the bill and the amounts provided in the bill 
are those given in the estimate of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The total amount necessary to build the projects named 
in section 1 of the bill, as estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is $41,745,002. : 

On December 11, 1922, Hon. Hubert Work, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, addressed a communication to the Joint Commission on 
Postal Service. Appended to that communication was a list 
of 140 cities where investigation shows that the floor space in 
the Federal building is inadequate. In this instrument he 
states: 

The proposed relief measures and estimated cost are giyen in each 
case, 


After checking this list with the list given in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 28 and eliminating the duplications in the two lists 
there remain 132 projects which are listed in section 2 of 
H. R. 7182, pages 19 to 29.. The amounts provided in this 
section of the bill are those estimated necessary by the Post- 
master General to complete the construction of the projects. 
The total amount of these 132 items is $42,028,000. 

On February 8, 1923, the Postmaster General, Hon. Hubert 
Work, and the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. A. W. Mellon, 
jointly addressed a communication to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives giving a list of 19 cities where the Gov- 
ernment-owned buildings are inadequate to house the Federal 
service, and suggested relief measures with estimated cost. 

From this list section 3 of H. R, 7182 is made up and the 
amounts designated for each of the projects are those esti- 
mated as necessary by Mr. Work and Mr. Mellon, totaling 
$50,560,000. I might add, however, that this section contains 
two items for Seattle, Wash., amounting to $3,900,000, which 
projects had been provided for in section 1 under Senate Doc- 
ument No. 28 estimate, and it also contains another item of 
$2,250,000 for Pittsburgh, Pa., which had also been provided 
for in section 1 of the bill under like circumstances. These 
two items total $6,150,000, which deducted from $50,560,000 
leaves a total for section 3 of $44,410,000. This $6,150,000 
should, of course, be deducted from the total amount of the 
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appropriation to be authorized on page 39 of the bill. (Senate 
Document No. 28 and the lists from the Postmaster General 
and the Secretary of the Treasury referred to may be found 
in -hearings on H. R. 11791 of the Sixty-eighth Congress.) 

Section 4 of the bill contains 31 small items, totaling 
82,750,000. 

Some of the items contained in H. R. 7182 were carried in 
the omnibus building bill which passed the House January 19, 
1917, but failed in the Senate, Other items were included by 
me from a personal knowledge of the situation existing or 
from information furnished by Members regarding the postal 
receipts, population, and so forth. 

As above stated, the total number of projects provided for 
in H. R. 7182 are 418, 387 of which, with the amounts esti- 
mated as necessary to complete them, have been taken literally 
from the reports of the Postmaster General and the Secretary 
of the Treasury. These require an authorized expenditure 
of $128,183,002. The additional 31 projects in section 4 of the 
bill involve an expenditure of only $2,750,000, as explained 
above. 

Section 5 of the bill provides $50,000,000 for the District of 
Columbia, to be spent under the direction and discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury over a five-year period, very 
much the same as is provided in the Elliott bill, H. R. 6559. 
This makes a total appropriation necessary of $180,933,002. 

Section 6 and section 7 of the bill relate more particularly 
to the construction of buildings in the District of Columbia 
and are very similar in character, if not in wording, to the 
Elliott bill. Sections 8, 9, and 11 are taken almost entirely, 
if not literally, from the Elliott bill. 

Section 12 is entirely new matter and provides that the 
Postmaster General with the assistance of the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall annually submit surveys on buildings needed 
throughout the country and estimates of cost of projects recom- 
mended to be constructed. This is done with a view of taking 
steps toward constructing necessary buildings in order that 
the mail facilities of the country may meet the requirements 
of the business. 

I did not introduce this bill with the hope that it would 
cover anything like all of the needed construction, nor did I 
hope that each item in the bill as introduced would be incon- 
testible or that it would be so perfect as introduced that it 
would not contain some mistakes. However, I realized that 
it would be referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, of which I am a member, and that there its 
provisions could be carefully scrutinized and its imperfections 
corrected. Other projects could be added and unnecessary 
projects included could be eliminated. 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds has been 
having hearings for the past 10 days on the Elliott bill, H. R. 
6559. During the hearings it has developed that no post-office 
buildings have been authorized since the omnibus building bill 
of 1913. 

The Supervising Architect said that before 1913 the average 
annual expenditure for public buildings was about $15,000,000. 
It will be recalled that our dollar now is worth only about 
60 cents when compared with the purchasing value of our 
dollar then. So the annual expenditure of $15,000,000 for the 
country at large provided in the Elliott bill would at present 
construct about 60 per cent of the buildings it would have 
in 1913, notwithstanding our needs for additional quarters have 
greatly increased and by developing the parcel-post business 
we have added 700 per cent or 800 per cent to the volume 
and to the weight of the mails to be cared for. 

Bulletin No. 397, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
on page 8, gives the aggregate value of all building construc- 
tion, as shown by permits issued in cities covering only about 
one-third of our population, by years from 1914 to 1924, in- 
clusive, to be $16,214,774,240, which together with the con- 
struction for 1925 estimated at $5,000,000,000 would run the 
cost of construction of buildings in these cities during a period 
of 11 years to more than $21,000,000,000. 

In the meantime, we as a Nation have done nothing to care 
for a branch of the Nation’s business, which, as above stated, 
has increased in volume and in weight 700 to 800 per cent, but, 
according to testimony submitted to the Public Buildings and 
Grounds Committee at its hearings, have permitted the mail 
in many instances to be piled up in vacant lots during rush 
seasons, subject to be damaged by the weather and the elements. 

The foregoing explanation gives some of the reasons why I 
wrote and introduced H. R. 7182, covering the entire country. 
I felt the entire country needed the relief provided in this bill. 
This as an omnibus bill is in conformity with the policy the 
Government bas followed for more than 20 years. There is 
nothing new about it aud nothing unusual, 
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The Elliott bill, H. R. 6559, seeks an abdication on the part 
of Congress of its legislative functions; it asks Congress to 
adopt a new policy and to turn over, without let or hindrance, 
the legislative functions of Congress to an executive branch of 
the Government, there to be administered by the subordinates 
of this department, as was disclosed in the recent hearings on 
that bill. They would determine the place, select the site for 
the building, and determine the amount to be expended in each’ 
instance. Under that bill there would be no limit whatever on 
any of these. Nor is any place definitely assured that it will 
receive any consideration. 

Believing in direct legislation on the various projects where 
construction is contemplated by Congress, and being entirely 
opposed to conducting the Government by making lump-sum 
appropriations and placing these sums in the hands of any 
executive department to be used without limitation or direc- 
tion, I have introduced this bill with the hope that through 
the cooperation of the membership of Congress and the as- 
sistance of the departments needing relief that we may all 
work together and in the committee frame a proper and com- 
prehensive building bill and relieve the unwarranted congestion 
existing from one end of the country to the other, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a 
speech delivered in Chicago by Gov. Albert ©. Ritchie, of 
Maryland, on the eyening of January 8, 1926, in which the 
governor goes into the question of centralization of power, 
the educational question, and the Volstead Act, all matters of 
vital interest to this House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by incor- 
porating therein a speech recently delivered by the governor of 
his State. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I am obliged to object. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, what is the use of de- 
laying the whole House here for three-quarters of an hour 
simply because the gentleman can not get a certain speech 
into the RECORD? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I thought the matter the gentleman has 
before the House was of very vital interest to the Nation. I 
was not aware that the gentleman would be satisfied with only 
some 50 or so Members here to decide on this question. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, the Members will all be here 
that will stay here. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Mary- 
land will permit, would he not be satisfied if this speech were 
printed as a House document? I feel there is a very decided 
opposition to loading the CoNeressionaL Recorp, which is al- 
ready so voluminous that very few undertake the task of read- 
ing it, with these extraneous matters in the way of speeches . 
and magazine articles and things of that sort. If these ad- 
dresses delivered elsewhere are of value to the public, there 
might be a compromise or a substitute by having them printed 
as House documents, which could go out under frank and 
whoever wished them might have them. I think we are in- 
terested in the Recorp in not lumbering it up so by speeches 
delivered by A, B, C, or D, and all things of that sort. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, let me state what I am 
after. I think the speech is of interest to all of us. I think 
it is of interest to the country. It is not a partisan speech. 
It contains the expressions of a man who is a national figure, 
who believes that he sees some solution of these vexing ques- 
tions. If the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] can procure 
for me the printing of this speech as a House document in 
place of having it extended in the Recorp, that would be satis- 
factory to me, but I think the public is entitled to have the 
speech in order that they may read it. I disagree with the 
gentleman from Ohio about people reading the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp. I find that in my district they do read it, and they - 


think it is a very valuable document. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Do I understand the gentleman sticks 
to his point of no quorum? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
order for a moment, in order that a privileged report may be 
made? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH, by direction of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported the bill (H. R, 7554, Rept. No. 84) making ap- 
propriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 
which was read a first and second time, and, together with the 
accompanying report, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee reserves all 
points of order. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I renew my point of no 

orum. 
Mihe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there ig not. 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The doors were closed. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 9] 

Abernethy Crowther Hawl Purnell 

dkins Crumpacker Hull, Tenn. Raker 
Allen Curry Johnson, III. Reed, N. I. 
Allgood Davenport Johnson, Ind. Sabath 
Andresen Davey Johnson, Ky. Sanders, N. Y 
Arentz Dempsey Keller Schafer 
Bankhead Dickinson, lowa Kendall Sproul, Kans 

y Drewry err Strong, Pa 

Bell Eaton Kurtz Sullivan 
Berger Ellis Leatherwood Swoope 
Britten Fairchild M Taylor, Colo 
Burdick Fletcher Menges Thomas 
Butler Fredericks Nelson, Wis. Thurston 
Canfield Fulmer Parker Tucker 
Carew Galllvan Patterson Vaile 
Carpenter Garner, Tex. Peavey Vare 
Carter, Calif. Harrison Perkins Vinson, Ky 
Cooper, Wis. Hastings Phillips Co 
Cramton Haugen ‘ou Walters 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and fifty-six Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE 
STATES 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 6778) for the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Italy with the United States, and, pending that, I 
would like to inquire of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLLIER] if the situation is not so we can get some kind of an 
agreement as to the limit of debate? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that 
I have requests for time amounting to around six hours, which 
perhaps may not all be used; but I suggest we run along for a 
couple of hours and see what we can do. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Let me suggest this kind of an ar- 
rangement to the gentleman: That we run for two or three 
hours, and in the meantime the gentleman can get his time 
assignments adjusted, and then I will move that the committee 
rise so that we can secure some kind of an agreement as to 
time. 

Mr. COLLIER. That is perfectly agreeable. j 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. -May I ask the gentleman from 
Iowa a question? Does the gentleman expect to vote on this 
bill to-day? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I had hoped to; but my hope seems to 
have gone glimmering. I renew my motion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 6773. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6773, with Mr. Mappren in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 6773, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize a settlement of the indebtedness 
of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to announce that the 
time consumed by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] is 
2 hours and 31 minutes, and that the time consumed by the 
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gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corzrer] is 2 hours and 5 
minutes, making a total of 4 hours and 36 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Montague]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to leave 
the House and if a vote should be taken to-day upon this bill, 
I wish to state my position, necessarily inadequate by reason 
of the short time accorded me, 

I have earnest convictions as to the duty of the Congress 
in relation to the pending legislation. I can see but one side 
to it, and that is, that we should*accept the compromise settle- 
ment submitted by the Debt Commission. [Applause.] I 
would, laying out of view all irrelevant matters which I fear 
may find presentation to the committee before this business 
is finally disposed of, urge the very obvious and palpable fact 
that confronts us, namely, that under this settlement Italy is 
promising to pay all or more than she is able to pay, and 
therefore as I view it it is our duty to get something rather 
than to lose all. So when we speak of the burdens upon our 
own taxpayers, my vote is intended to relieve that burden to 
the extent of something rather than to increase that burden 
by getting nothing. Our ers are better off with a half 
a loaf than no loaf at all. Indeed, I gravely fear they will 
never get anything. 

The economic condition of Italy, which was so ably and 
brilliantly argued on yesterday, must convince anyone that she 
is quite unable to pay more. She has exhausted her revenues, 
because she has exhausted her powers of taxation for the 
purpose of raising revenues. She has cut to the bone her ex- 
penses; her economies have been almost marvelous. She is 
one of the few nations who has wrought economy in every 
governmental expenditure since the close of the war. She was 
a small gainer by this war. I doubt if she gained anything, or 
any of the other allied nations, as to that. The victors and 
vanquished alike lose In modern warfare. The argument as to 
her reparation from Germany as a large source of income is 
premature, in my judgment. The Dawes plan is still prob- 
lematical, very doubtful, and I have no confidence that these 
reparations will reach the figures brought to the attention of 
the House on yesterday. I venture to assert that the whole 
plan of reparations will have to be revised in a few years. 

Italy has few or no raw materials. She is without iron or 
coal; she is practically without fuel, food, or raiment. Her 
only hope is in the development of her water power and the 
intensified operation of manufacturing processes, plus her raw 
silk and her ships—her sea-going carriage. Tourists may con- 
tinue to go to Italy in great numbers, for it is quite evident 
that her climate, scenery, and historic ruins and memorials 
will continue to attract large numbers. The revenue obtained 
from the remittances of her immigrants is a diminishing factor. 
Our drastic restriction of immigration inexorably lessens those 
remittances. Again, where we have left open the door for a 
small immigration, it is first applicable to a preferred supply, 
namely, the near kinspeople of Italians already in this country, 
to whom no remittances can be made, for they are already in 
America. 

It is a very unpleasant task to speak of the distress and 
poverty of a historic nation. It is a task most uninviting. 
But I give you just one set of figures that I think speak their 
own story. These figures are obtained from the Institute of 
Economics, a scientific and nonpartisan body. The national 
income of four nations and the total taxation of four nations 
will be given. The national income per capita in the United 
States is $600, and the percentage of taxes thereon, National, 
State, county, and municipal, is 11 per cent. The national in- 
come of Great Britain is $400 per capita, with a tax of 19 per 
eent. In France the per capita income is $200, with a tax of 
19 per cent. Italy’s national income per capita is $100, and 
her rate of tax is 21 per cent. With a per capita income one- 
sixth as large as that of the United States, Italy pays almost 
twice the per capita tax rate paid by the people of the United 
States. 

I heard no refutation of the statistics and figures submitted 
yesterday to this House as to the financial and economic con- 
dition of Italy. I was open-minded on this subject until I 
read the hearings and report and listened to the debate. The 
debate deepened my conviction, which, of course, was at first 
a prima facie opinion that we should abide by the report and 
settlement of the nonpartisan and able debt commission of our 
Government. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If it is a brief one. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I understand Italy, ever since_the war, 
has been unable to establish her credit. Did not the gentle- 
man make that statement? 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that Italy had no raw production at all? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Practically none. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What about silk? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. There is a difference of opinion as to the 
quantity, but it is perhaps her largest domestic production, 

Mr. McKEOWN. I understand that Italy produces 63 per 
cent of the raw silk. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is a bagatelle; certainly an inade- 
quate factor to conclude an opinion adverse to this settlement. 

I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that the statistics of the economic 
condition of Italy brought to the consideration of this House 
have not been impaired, weakened, or refuted in any material 
particular. I would like to have seen more money obtained, 
but I have been moved primarily by the consideration which I 
stated at the beginning of my remarks, that our people would 
do better to get something than nothing. 

The United States advanced to Italy the sum of $1,648,034,- 
050.90; the accrued and unpaid interest at the rate of 4½ per 
cent to December 15, 1922, and 3 per cent from December 15, 
1922, to June 15, 1925, amounts to $393,337,707.72, making a 
total of principal and interest of $2,042,371,758.62. 

The deductions of $164,852.94 principal paid since December 
15, 1922, and interest at the rate of 3 per cent to June 15, 1925, 
of $7,489.34, leave a net indebtedness of $2,042,199,466.34, which 
the settlement would liquidate as follows: One hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand four hundred and sixty-six dollars and 
thirty-four cents is to be paid in cash upon the execution of 
the agreement; the residue of principal, together with the 
interest heretofore mentioned, $2,042,000,000, is to be paid 
in increasing annual installments covering a period of 62 years. 
For the first five years $5,000,000 per annum, of which the 
first installment has already been deposited with the agree- 
ment of settlement, and thereafter the bonds of the debtor shall 
bear interest at the rate of one-eighth of 1 per cent per annum 
from June 15, 1930, to June 15, 1940; one-fourth of 1 per cent 
from June 15, 1940, to June 15, 1950; one-half of 1 per cent 
from June 15, 1950, to June 15, 1960; three-fourths of 1 per cent 
from June 15, 1960, to June 15, 1970; 1 per cent from June 15, 
1970, to June 15, 1980, and 2 per cent on the remaining seven 
installments. Thus it appears that the settlement includes the 
principal of $2,042,000,000 and interest in the sum of $393,- 
837,707.72, and to this extent the principal is compound inter- 
est. Therefore, the American people will secure the principal 
of the debt and practically little under 1 per cent per annum 
in interest over the entire period. 

The debt commission adopted an inflexible rule of determin- 
ing the settlement of the debt; first, that the entire principal 
of the debt must be first recognized, that no deduction what- 
ever would be made upon the principal; second, that all de- 
ductions or compromises should be confined to the rate of inter- 
est, and this rate or amount of interest should be based upon 
the ability or capacity of Italy to pay. Upon these conditions 
and rules of determination the settlement has been made and 
submitted to this House. 

Logically the debate involves solely the capacity of Italy 
to pay. Italy has submitted her official documents, containing 
figures and statistics showing that she could not pay more than 
the sum I have mentioned, These official documents and 
statistics have been verified and checked by the commission, 
aided by competent experts from our Government, with the 
result that the commission agreed that the sum submitted 
evidences Italy’s utmost capacity to pay. 

That she could not pay more than this sum, the House has 
had elaborate figures sustaining and demonstrating this 
position. I have heretofore observed that these figures have 
suffered in this debate neither impairment nor refutation. 
Indeed, the very circumstances arising out of this debate have 
demonstrated that Italy can pay no more. The Members who 
take a different position and insist that this settlement should 
not be accepted confess by necessary implication that the 
sum total of the settlement represents Italy's utmost capacity 
to pay. Why do I say circumstances imply this conclusion? 
From the simple reason that no Member has brought forward 
any amendment, substitute, or other plan of settlement. Ths 
only plan offered is that we should wait, hoping something 
may hereafter turn up by which Italy's position may be im- 
proved. The time to settle indebtedness is when that in- 
debtedness is fresh and warm in the minds of the contracting 
parties. Delay must necessarily operate against Italy's im- 
provement or rehabilitation. The very hour Italy arranges a 
settlement with her creditor nations marks her first hope and 
progress to final payment. Witness the example of Great 
Britain, Her settlement with the United States almost im- 
mediately put her exchange at gold par. 
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Moreover, it is considered beyond question by those most 
competent to determine that Italy, aliye and doing business, 
will be of far more benefit to America than Italy dead and 
her settlement paid. We must pursue ordinary business ex- 
perience in dealing with an impoverished or bankrupt debtor, 
namely, obtain all that the debtor is able to pay, and then help 
the debtor upon his feet in order that we may continue to do 
business with him. The fundamental consideration should be 
an amicable settlement, and then an accumulating business 
with such nation over an immeasurable period of time. Italy 
has been a great customer of the United States, even under 
recent conditions. She purchased from America during the 
calendar year of 1924, which is the last year for which com- 
plete figures are available, $3,722,646 worth of tobacco, $84,- 
367.821 worth of cotton, and $185,900,001 of manufactured 
products, which should grow in volume, thereby giving an 
expanding market to the American farmer and manufacturer. 

Harsh criticism of the Government of Italy is no answer to 
this settlement. Mussolini and the members of the cabinet and 
the official administration will not pay this debt. It will haye 
to be paid from the lands of the peasants, the assets of mer- 
chants, a few products of manufacture, but mainly through 
the sweat and toil of her laboring people, who already work at 
a rate of wage far below that paid in America. Mussolini 
must soon pass away, but the real debtor, the people of Italy, 
the nation of Italy, will have to pay this debt. 

Criticism has been made that Italy balanced too nicely her 
determination to enter this war; that Italy did not get into 
the war soon enough. Many millions of Americans think that 
we, too, did not go into the war soon enough. [Applause.] 
But it is certain that during the period intervening between 
our declaration of war and our actual participation in war we 
could not help our allies so well in any other way as by loans 
and credits. And, mark you, none of these loans were made to 
Italy until after our declaration of war, and almost the entire 
sum loaned to Italy was spent by her im the purchase of mili- 
tary supplies in America—supplies not to be consumed in the 
upbuilding of Italy but supplies to be consumed by Italy in the 
struggle to prevent vanquishment or extinction. 

I beg the committee to forget Mussolini and his dream of a 
Roman empire, which is, indeed, a baseless fabric of a vision. 
Let us rather remember the transcendent historical career of 
Italy; her ancient glory; her immeasurable contributions to 
civilization; her nourishing examples of art and literature, of 
arms and law, of science and invention, of her vast and mighty 
contributions to the civilization of the world. 

America contends that she is now in the forefront of world 
civilization. I would not traverse this complacent self-exalta- 
tion; but I would observe that the mightiest factor of the 
mightiest civilization consists in the justice and the right of a 
people. We of our great country can not afford to be other- 
wise than just to Italy. For 2,000 years she has given a ma- 
jority of the great names that will live through all time. 
Her historians, her poets, her philosophers, her warriors, and 
her statesmen have left a legacy in which all, and especially 
the English-speaking world, have richly shared. Italy is now 
poor and distressed, and if we are in doubt in our computations 
upon the balance sheet, it would be a part of wisdom and of 
justice to give her the benefit of such doubt. 

All sober-minded men must look with grave concern upon the 
turbulent face of the world—upon the need of peace among the 
nations of the earth, which has heretofore been mostly dis- 
turbed or broken by subtle suspicion, by irrepressible lack of 
confidence of one nation in another. Let us suppress these sus- 
picions and pursue the pathway of generous confidence and 
humane good will. Such a course does not impair the debt or 
the settlement under consideration, but is worth more than the 
debt involved in this settlement. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Rarney] so much time as he may desire. 

2 — CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly that my 
friend from Virginia [Mr. Montague], who has just taken his 
seat and who came into this committee “with an open mind,” 
could not have listened until the end of the debate before mak- 
ing up his mind as to the matters upon which he has now taken 
a position. He accentuates the economies practiced under the 
Mussolini government in Italy. I have here—and I will read 
it before commencing my speech just for the benefit of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia who bas just taken his seat—an Italian 
newspaper, L’Unione, printed in Italian. I will be glad to give 
it to anybody in the House who understands Italian, so he 
may see whether I am correctly translating it or not. I want 
to call attention to the budget of Italy, to the present budget, 
to the expenses which, without hearing any evidence at all, the 
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gentleinan from Virginia, who has just taken his seat, says 
have been so greatly reduced. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the gentleman will permit, I will say 
to the gentleman that I have read all of the hearings, and I 
read with great care the gentleman’s remarks before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. I am glad the gentleman did that, and I hope 
the gentleman will remain long enough in the room to listen to 
the remarks I expect to make now. 

Here is a part of the Italian budget, which the gentleman 
says has been so greatly reduced, expressed in American 
money. The King of Italy, under the Mussolini government, 
receives a salary of $3,250,000 a year; the Duke di Genova 
receives a salary of $200,000 a year; the Duke d'Aosta receives 
a Salary of $200,000 a year; the Duke degli Abruzzi receives a 
salary of $200,000 a year; the Count di Torino receives a sal- 
ary of $200,000 a year; the Prince del Piemonte receives a sal- 
ary of $200,000 a year; the Duke di Carignano receives a sal- 
ary of $200,000 a year; the Prince Letizia receives a salary of 
$200,000; and Mussolini himself receives a salary of $30,000 a 
year as Premier, and for the ministerial functions he discharges 
besides those as Premier he receives a salory of $40,000 a year, 
$70,000 in all, and. I do not know how much more in concealed 
salary. The officers of his black-shirted Fascisti receive sala- 
ries in the aggregate of $480,000 a year, 

Mr. BLOOM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman has read about Mussolini re- 
ceiving $30,000 a year and $40,000 a year? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does not the gentleman from IIIinois know 
that Mussolini does not receive more than a salary of $1,000 a 
year, and that is all he has ever received as Premier of Italy? 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. RAINEY. I know what this Italian newspaper states. 

Mr. BLOOM. I would like to say that is all he receives; 
that Mussolinishas never received a salary of more than $1,000 
a year as Premier of Italy. 

Mr. RAINEY. Well, I am reading from an Italian news- 
paper, and I prefer to accept that to the statement made by my 
friend from New York. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS, Will the gentleman give us the name of the 
newspaper, where it is published, and the date of the edition 
from which he has read? 

Mr. RAINEY. The date is December 4, 1925; the newspaper 
is L'Unione, and it is published at Pueblo, Colo. [Laughter.] 
It is an Italian source of information which the Ways and 
Means Committee did not consult at all among the strictly 


Italian sources of information it did consult and which the 


Debt Commission did not consult at all among the strictly 
Italian sources of information it consulted. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Would the present Government of Italy 
permit any such statement as that to be published in a news- 
paper issued in Italy? Is it not necessary that those who 
have that kind of information go outside of Italy in order to 
publish it? 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman is right about that. The 
Italian newspapers are completely and absolutely suppressed 
under the despotism of Mussolini. Now, some of these salaries 
have been increased under the Mussolini government, notably 
the salary paid to the Duke d'Aosta, and for reasons which 
will appear as I proceed with my argument, because that in- 
crease to the Duke d'Aosta is a bribe, and I will tell you why 
before I get through with my discussion. I will be very glad 
indeed to yield as I go along to gentlemen on either side of 
the House, only I hope they will make their interruptions as 
brief as they can. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. I would like to have the gentleman tell 
the House what good all of these dukes are to the Italian 
people. [Laughter.] 

Mr, RAINEY. I will let the gentleman from New York on 
this side [Mr. Broou], who just interrupted me, and the gen- 
tleman from New York on that side [Mr. Murs], who has just 
interrupted me, explain in their own time the functions which 
these dukes discharge in the government now conducted by 
Mussolini. 

Now, we have had hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee, and I want to tell you what they were, Here are 
the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee [indicat- 
ing], and that is all there Is to them. In Part I of these hear- 
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ings occurs a statement by Secretary Mellon, which occupies 
less than eight pages of these hearings. He appeared before the 


Ways and Means Committee and read his statement; then 
after he got through reading it, this is what occurred: 


The CHAIRMAN. I think that is an admirable statement, Mr. Secre- 
tary, and that it would be advisable to give it to the press, if you 
approve, í 

Secretary MELLON. Thank you; I think it may be useful in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN, It is quite important, I think, that the country 
should fully understand the reasons which actuated the commission in 
making these settlements, and I do not think it could be set up in 
better form than you have set it up in this statement. a 

Secretary MELLON. I think there has been some confusion, from what 
we read in the press. 

Mr. Crisp. I think it is a splendid statement, and, as a member of 
the commission, I hope you will be willing to give it out to the press. 

Secretary MELLON. Thank you. I think that can be done, 


Now, those are the hearings, and that is the splendid ap- 
proval which the statement made by the Secretary—probably 
written by Mr. Winston—met with in the committee. 

Now, I have a feeling of friendship and very great admiration 
for the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

He is an able parliamentarian and an honorable, conscien- 
tious gentleman. I have great admiration also for my friend 
from Iowa, Judge Grewn, the chairman of this committee. Mr. 
Crisp comes from an American environment, where people tell 
the truth, where you can believe what they say, where he ex- 
pects them to believe what he says, and they do believe what 


| he says in that kind of a community, and I believe what he says 


here. I belieye it represents his honest convictions. He comes 
from a cotton-growing section of the South, where they produce 
the very best type of American citizen, and he is one of the 
best examples of the excellent type they produce in that local- 
ity. [Applause.] I can say the same thing for my friend 
Judge Green, of Iowa. [Applause.] He comes from an Amer- 
ican district where they raise corn and where the principal 
industries are raising corn and voting the Republican ticket. 
[Laughter and applause.] The great objection I have to Judge 
GREEN’s environment is that there are too many Republicans 
there; but he has grown up in that environment, and, with the 
exception of the condition 1 have mentioned, nobody could have 


| a better environment, a more typical American environment in 


which to develop. 
Perhaps I can show you what influence Judge Crisp’s en- 


| vironment had upon him in his dealings with this Italian com- 


mission, simply referring to a part of the hearings. I asked 
Secretary Mellon some questions, I asked him several ques- 
tions, and usually Mr. Winston answered. I asked this question 
of Secretary Mellon: 


Mr. RarxeyY. Has any study been made of Italy's territorial acquisi- 


[tions as a result of the war? 


Mr, Wixston, Italy secured no additional territory. 

Mr. Raixxxr. What did she get? 

Mr. Winston, I think she got a little rectification of boundaries in 
North Africa. 

Mr. Crisp. The Italian commissioner furnished me the data on 
that some time ago. I anticipated the question would be asked. 
He said they got a little strip in Africa but that that added little 
in wealth, and that they got Trieste and Fiume, which was more a 
sentimental consideration, and while it was not any capital gain, it 
was sentimental. 


He got his information from the Italians, and all the infor- 
mation that has been submitted to this committee or to the 
debt commission came from the Italians. 

I have such a vivid recollection of the absolute defeat in 
the field of diplomacy and statesmanship of our debt com- 
mission at the hands of the British delegates, the Anglo-Saxon 
delegates, that I do not wonder the Debt Commission failed so 
miserably in its attempt to deal with Italian diplomacy. Ital- 


| ian diplomacy has not materially changed since the middle ages. 


There is another pamphlet of these hearings. Later on in 
the hearings the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] made a 
statement covering about three pages confirming in the main the 
statement made by Secretary Mellon, and then the committee 
adjourned. They adjourned to meet the next day and when 
they did meet the next day I found, to my surprise, the 
Republican Members proposed to report out these bills espe- 
cially the Italian bill without any further hearings. I suggested 
to them there ought to be further hearings and that we ought 
to obtain some information from other than Italian sources. 
They insisted I ought to have been ready with witnesses if 
I wanted further hearings to contradict these statements, and, 
finally, I succeeded in getting them to adjourn until the next 
day so that I could make some sort of statement and put it 
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in the hearings, and so that Judge Hutz could make a state- 
ment to appear in the hearings. Of course, they courteously 
agreed to that, we being members of the committee. 

The next day, when there were reporters present, if you will 
read the hearings you will note I got a member of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Mitxs] to admit that all the evidence upon which 
they based these conclusions as to the capacity of Italy to pay 
were based upon 23 pamphlets which represented studies made 
of this subject, and the same gentleman who made that admis- 
sion produced a copy of them, and they are on that desk now 
in the center of the room—23 pamphlets which he said con- 
tained the studies on this question. I insisted the pamphlets 
contained nothing but Italian studies, a translation of papers 
written by professors in Italian universities and schools, and 
papers submitted by the officials of the Mussolini Government, 
any one of whom could be discharged by Mussolini at any time. 

I am not going to elaborate upon this testimony. You can 
find it in the two small volumes of hearings; but I will say to 
you I have had other gentlemen on this side of the House 
examine these little booklets, and they will corroborate me 
when I say that every one of them is an Italian study—that and 
nothing else. The originals were never produced. We never 
had an opportunity to see whether these were correct transla- 
tions of the originals or not. 

Yesterday Mr. Crisp made an exhibit before this House of a 
bundle of papers which he said represented the results of the 
studies made by our departmental officials as to the correctness 
of the statements made in those pamphlets. I never saw them 
before. The committee never saw them, They are being pro- 
duced now for the first time. No departmental official came 
before this committee to testify in the matter or to say that he 
had found these studies to be correct and why, or to give us an 
opportunity to cross-examine him. 

Mr. CRISP. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; if I am wrong I want to be corrected. 

Mr. CRISP. No; the gentleman is not wrong; but I want to 
put myself in the right attitude. 

Mr. RAINEY. I would be very glad if the gentleman would 
do that. 

Mr. CRISP. I have all those papers and they were all fur- 
nished me marked “strictly confidential,” and therefore I did 
not feel disposed to put them in the Record, because it would 
be detailing confidential information which I had been given, 
and I presumed if the administration desired them to go into 
the Recorp they would have put them in. 

Mr. RAINEY. I have no doubt that statement is correct, 
and, of course, it is correct if the gentleman from Georgia 
makes it. 

There has been too much of that sort of thing in these pro- 
ceedings. This Debt Commission met in secret and considered 
these questions. The Ways and Means Committee met behind 
locked doors and excluded the reporters and considered these 
questions. There have been no hearings. These strictly con- 
fidential documents may satisfy certain officials in this admin- 
istration who are so closely connected with the Morgan bank, 
but these strictly confidential things, it seems to me, ought not 
to be confidential when it comes to sacrificing the revenue of 
the Nation. 

I remember how we got these loans that we made to the 
Italians. We conducted a campaign of publicity throughout 
the country. We told everybody that we must finance our 
allies. We held open meetings throughout the United States. 
Preachers stood in their pulpits with the American flag over 
their heads and made declarations to their congregations that 
these loans the Government was contracting, these bends the 
Government asked them to subscribe for, would be paid back 
so far as loans were made to foreign governments—at the end 
of the war. Those statements were made throughout the 
country by everybody. There was no concealment in that cam- 
paign. At the time we negotiated the Italian loan our bonds 
were selling on the market as low as 84, but we asked patriotic 
citizens of the United States to subscribe for the bonds and pay 
100 per cent, and they did, in their excess of patriotism, which 
these gentlemen apparently can not remember at the present 
time. ; 

This cancellation of the Italian debt—and it does amount to 
a cancellation—I submit is not fair, is not honest to the people 
of the United States who subscribed for the bonds, and to the 
taxpayers who are to be compelled to pay them. 

Now, this Italy that has practiced so much economy, this 
Italy which pays its King $3,200,000 a year, this Italy which 
pays all their dukes the large amounts that I have mentioned, 
and these princes who are paid these great sums, this Italy 
which pays Mussolini $30,000 as Premier and $40,000 in other 
capacities—I do not care what Mussolini says or what Mus- 
solini has told my creduleus friend from New York—— 
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Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is there any good reason why this Congress 
and the American people should not have the benefit of the 
secret information which so greatly influenced the commission? 

Mr. RAINEY. If we had the secret information which so 
mightily influenced this commission, the Republican Party 
would not be able to go into the next campaign. [Laughter 
and applause.] That is the reason we do not get it. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY, I will yield to the leader on that side, the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MILLS. I asked the gentleman to yield to me. 

Mr. RAINEY. I have just indicated that I would. 

Mr. MILLS. I did not recognize the gentleman's designa- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Well, I do, and everybody else in the House 
does. I am trying to compliment the gentleman because I like 
him, and I haye correctly stated the fact—he is the real 
leader on the Republican side of this House. 

Mr. MILLS. I appreciate that. I want to ask my friend 
whether or not it is not a fact that the secret documents he has 
reference to were investigations undertaken by the State 
Department, the Treasury Department, and the Department of 
Commerce, and is it not a fact that those reports were available 
to the members of the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. RAINEY. I never heard of them until yesterday and 
never saw them. 

Mr. MILLS. Did the gentleman ever make an effort to 
obtain them? 

Mr. RAINEY. I never heard of them. How could I make 
an effort to obtain—I have no supernatural or clairvoyant 
powers. I heard of them yesterday for the first time and 
never saw them. Did the gentleman from New York ever see 
them before? 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, yes, i 

Mr. RAINEY. I have no doubt of it; the gentleman can see 
things that nobody else is permitted to see. 

Mr. MILLS. On page 83 of the hearings it says: 


The gentleman from Illinois is not quite fair—— 


Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman always says that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLS. I have the wrong quotation, but I have the 
recollection that I called the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that I held in my hand a copy of the report furnished by the 
Department of Commerce, which I told him was ayailable for 
him to look at. 

Mr. RAINBY. Oh, the gentleman is laboring under a halluci- 
nation; he did nothing of that kind. He may have intended 
to do it, but he never did. Now, here is some strictly confiden- 
tial information, marked “ strictly confidential.” It is the only 
one I received and I am going to make it public now. I do 
not believe in concealing things from the taxpayers of the 
country. 

Here is a statement, “ Confidential committee print, Italian 
War Debt Commission.” This confidential statement is written 
by the Italians themselves. Here is all the evidence the Debt 
Commission claims to haye submitted: 


We have 23 special studies, of which the first is a recapitulation, 
the second a collection of graphs for the purpose of showing graphically 
the most important relations and tendencies following a method exten- 
sively used in the United States; the other 21 deal with the yarious 
individual problems. 


That is the statement of the Italian Debt Commission. Now, 
may I call attention to some of the reasons which were so potent 
with our own Debt Commission in remitting this Italian debt. 
Here on page 11, in its confidential print and which our depart- 
ment considers confidential, is their principal reason why we 
should cancel this debt: 


Some aspects of the Italian war burdens: 

Italy, unlike other allied nations, did not have the benefit of the 
influx of enormous amounts of dollars and pounds expended by com- 
batants of the allied armies. 


In other words, because of this confidential communication 
submitted to the Ways and Means Committee, we ought to re- 
mit and cancel the Italian debt because we did not send a mil- 
lion American boys into Italy to spend their wages and the 
other remittances they received from home in the restaurants 
and in the pleasant places along the Riviera in Italy. We sent 
our boys where the fighting was. We sent our boys to meet the 
Hindenberg line in northern France. Our boys were sent over 
there for the purpose of meeting the strongest enemy there was, 
in his strongest fortified lines, and they say that because we 
did not send them to pleasants resorts in Italy to spend their 
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money, therefore we ought to cancel the Italian debt. That is 
the reason italicized here, which has evidently met with such 
tremendous support from the Debt Funding Commission. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
this point? 

Mr. RAINEY. Really, I want to make this speech, if I may 
be permitted to-do so. 

Mr. MILLS. I have now found the quotation to which I 
refer. 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, that is not my fault. The gentleman can 
ask the reporter where it was, and he will tell him. If the 
gentleman wants to ask any questions, he should pay some 
attention to what I am saying. 

Mr. MILLS. Will not the gentleman yield to me, so that I 
may direct his attention to page 82 of the hearings, and the 
statement I made there, in which I specifically told him 

Mr. RAINEY. No; I will not yield for that purpose. If 
anybody wants to read the statements that Mr. Mis made, 
they can read them in those hearings, and I do not yleld any 
more for that purpose. Before I continue further with the 
discussion of the subject, Mr. Chairman, I want now to call | 
attention to some facts which anybody can ascertain from | 
American publications as to the capacity of Italy to pay. Italy 
has 46,000 workers in her quarries. Find that if you can in 
those 23 pamphlets. Italy has 200,000 fishermen who go down | 
to the sea in ships and bring back a wealth of sea food. Find | 
that, if you can, in those pamphlets. Italy has 243,000 indus- | 
trial establishments. Find that, if you can, in any of those | 
pamphlets. Italy has 3,000,000 men employed in her industrial | 
establishments. Find that, if you can, in the pamphlets. Italy | 
has about 800 silk-spinning mills, the greatest silk-spinning | 
country in the world. Find that, if you can, in those pamphlets. | 
Italy has an output of sugar of 263,000 metric tons. Find that | 
somewhere in those pamphlets, if you can. Italy has colonies | 
extending over an area of 46,000 square miles. Find that, if 
you can, in those pamphlets. : 

And we are asked to make this sacrifice of the money of the 
taxpayers of this country because Mr. Hughes was at the head 
of the Debt Commission for a while, and because Mr. Hoover | 
was on the Debt Commission, and because Mr. Hughes, they 
say, is our greatest statesman. | 

Let me tell you now how these statesmen of ours on the Debt 
Commission have been getting along in their work. At the time 
they settled the debt with Great Britain, they knew that here 
in the United States there were 3,000 articles in which rubber 
was an important component part. They knew then that our 
greatest industry was the automobile industry, and that it was 
the greatest industry in all the world; that we were producing 
hundreds of thousands of automobiles every year; and that we | 
were consuming them. At the time this commission met, a 
commission had come over here from England representing and 
speaking for the English colonial office, to consult with our 
rubber consumers. | 

Our people had heard of the proposed valorization of rubber | 
in the British colonies, and Mr. Hoover was a party to the 
meetings of that commission with our rubber consumers, and at 
the same time he was on this Debt Commission. Those English | 
commissioners agreed to restrict the rubber output only so far 
as would insure a price of 36 cents a pound on rubber. They 
said that that was enough to guarantee the rubber producers | 
a sufficient profit, and that whenever that price was reached 
they would release more rubber production, because they can} 
release it at any time. You can tap a rubber tree at any time 
of the year. The rubber comes out and is converted into the 
raw rubber of commerce, and there need be no storage. Know- 
ing all that, they accepted the statements of this commission, 
and the gentleman from Illinois, my colleague [Mr. MADDEN], | 
has referred to that breach of faith, and it has been commented 
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the next day. He says, telling what the News of the World 
would say the next day: 


Our debt to America amounts to £800,000,000, so that in four 
years, if the present prices of rubber—4s. 5d. per pound—continue 
to rule and Americans continue to consume as much as they are doing 
now, we will be able to pay off our indebtedness. 


Then, along toward the last of this statement, which must 
be particularly pleasing to citizens of the United States who 
still believe that Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover are great states- 


| men, we find the following statement: 


Meanwhile every American who is trundling about in his motor 
ear will have the satisfaction of knowing that through rubber tires 


| be Is helping the British pay off the debt they incurred to save 


humanity. 


The price of rubber is now over $1 a pound and it is still 
going up. We are paying a tribute now, in addition to 
what we would pay if the price had been maintained at 36 
cents a pound, as the British commission agreed, though it 
was an agreement having no binding effect upon that nation, 
and that tribute amounts to between seven hundred million 
and eight hundred million dollars a year, and we pay it to 
Great Britain on the item of rubber alone. 

No matter how many hearings you have, no matter how 
many speeches Hoover makes over the radio, as he did last 
night, we are not going to be able to find a way out of that 
difficulty in which Hoover and Hughes and this Debt Commis- 
sion of profound statesmen have placed the United States of 
America, [Applause.] Now may I call attention at this point 
in my speech as I develop it to certain dates and certain propo- 
sitions because they are interrelated propositions connected 
with this debt settlement. I want to give you some dates the 
significance of which will be apparent as I proceed with my 
argument, 

November 14 the debt settlement with Italy was concluded 
by the Debt Commission. November 20 the Morgan loan of 
$100,000,000 to Italy was negotiated and announced. Novem- 
ber 21 the Morgan company and the other allied bankers of 
New York entertained the debt commission of Italy. November 
26 a dispatch to Mussolini by the Fascisti of Boston, “ We will 
follow your leadership to the end.” December 12 the papers 
announced the banquet to representatives of Soviet Russia by 
the same New York bankers, but this banquet occurred on De- 
cember 10, and even the newspapers of New York did not find 
it out until December 12. December 18 there was a meeting of 
Urquehart stockholders in London—the stockholders of the 
Russian Asiatic Consolidated Mine, in which Mr. Hoover was 
a director until a recent period. December 25 the declaration 
of Mussolini that the Brenner Pass was but the beginning and 
not the end of Italian territory, and he proposed now to re- 
store the ancient Roman Empire. December 81 the additional 
declaration of Mussolini, in which he ordered the Roman 
Forum restored after safely getting the $100,000,000 he says 
he is going to restore the great spaces of ancient Rome, and 
tear down churches, and so forth, so as to reconstruct and 
meet the architectural conditions which existed centuries ago. 
Then January 9 the dispatch of the American Fascisti to Mus- 
solini pledging forever loyalty and obedience to him and the 
House of Savoy. I put these dates in the Recorp at this time 
so that anyone who cares to read and study the remarks and 
the argument which I expect now to attempt to include in my 
address can have the opportunity of doing it. They say we 
have carefully considered the capacity of Italy to pay. Another 
commission not long ago considered the capacity to pay of Ger- 
many, and that commission reached the conclusion that Ger- 
many, broken and dismembered Germany, who lost her terri- 
tories, the best of them to France, Germany, whose great Ruhr 
| district had just been occupied by the armies of France and 


upon by the newspapers throughout the country. We settled whose great steel industry was being destroyed—Germany, 


with the British Debt Commission on their agreement to pay | whose steel king, the great Hugo Stinness, had just died and 


$150,000,000 a year. The time to have adjusted this rubber 
question was then, when they were arranging loans with 
Morgan, but the Debt Commission was principally interested, 
and the managers of the Republican Party in this country were 
principally interested in seeing that the Morgan loans got 
. through, and they did. As a result of that failure of statesman- 
ship, the most humiliating conditions confront us now that haye 
confronted us in our history since the British seized our sea- 
men on the seas before the War of 1812. Lord Riddell in his 
News of the World exultantly refers to it. I printed this in 
full in the hearings and I am not going to read it in full now. 
On December 19 Lord Riddell thought so much of what was 
going to appear in his News of the World the next day that he 
had it cabled to the United States so that we could haye the 
satisfaction of knowing in advance what he was going to say 


| whose fortune was then falling apart—they reached the con- 
| clusion that Germany could pay in 1927 more in indemnities 
to the debtor nations which owe us than all of those combined 
| debtor nations which owe us proposed to pay us in 1927. 
But this settlement was made by commissioners who were 
| not representing America, who did not want to make loans in 
various sections of these debtor nations, who did not want to 
forge the chains of the financiers of their countries upon other 
nations. That was the difference. That is the reason why 
these absolutely inexplicable capacity to pay conclusions have 
been reached. Now we ought to consider in determining 
whether we want to ratify this settlement or not, and we 
ought to find out something about the character of our debtors. 
| That is what a prudent business man would do. That is what 
the American taxpayer wants to do. At the latter part of 
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1921 or the early part of 1922 there were threatened bolshe- 
vistic uprisings in Italy. We had them here at the same time, 
and they were dynamiting about then the residences of our 
officials here or just before this. We had our own difficulties 
with them, and they were threatening the destruction of vari- 
ous buildings in various parts of Italy just as they were in 
other sections of the world. The exsoldiers of Italy formed a 
nucleus of an expedition which they called the Black Shirt ex- 
pedition with Mussolini in charge and proceeded to march 
on Rome. They marched until they got a safe distance from 
Rome and stopped. 

King Emmanuel the Third, the King of Italy, alarmed by 
this advance, arranged to send against them Italian regiments 
which were loyal, under the Duke d'Aosta. The Duke d'Aosta 
was the most popular of the Italian generals, and under that 
arrangement the Duke d’Aosta repaired to one of his estates 
near Rome and awaited the royal orders. The emissaries of 
the King came and told the King that the duke had designs 
upon his throne, and the King never sent for him, and the 
royal order was never issued. But Mussolini was immediately 
made the Premier of Italy, under the promise that he would 
protect the throne—perhaps the same promises that he made 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Broom.] [Laughter.] 

I do not have the confidence, I am proud to say, of this 
Italian dictator. As a result the gates of Rome were thrown 
wide open, and the black-shirted army entered. We read here 
in the papers Mussolini’s statements to the effect that 3,000 
men in that army were killed in the march of the black-shirted 
army upon Rome. Does the gentleman from New York under- 
stand that to be the truth? 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman from New York wishes to 
deny that. Mussolini himself was not in the march upon 
Rome. 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman disagrees with the Mussolini 
organs, and he is wrong, as usual. There was one man, or one 
boy, who was run over by an automobile and killed. The 
gentleman is right in his statement that Mussolini was not 
with the army in its march on Rome—he was in a perfectly 
safe place. 

Mr. BLOOM, The gentleman does not want to state for 
the Recorp that anyone was killed in the march of the Fascisti 
upon Rome? 

Mr. RAINEY. I say the only one who was killed was a boy 
who became overheated and fell down and was run over by an 
automobile. 

Mr. BLOOM. Do you blame that on the Fascisti? 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman from New York is such an 
intimate confidant and friend of Mussolini and is so lacking in 
a sense of humor that I am unable to answer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman speaks of communism in 
Italy. How does he account for the fact that every commu- 
nistic paper in the United States to-day is against this settle- 
ment? : 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not know that they are. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the information that I have; that 
they are denouncing it as an outrage. 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not have any information about the 
communistic papers, but I know that there is not any com- 
munism that amounts to anything in this country. But I 
will say to my friend that on the other hand every capitalistic 
paper, every paper controlled by Wall Street, commencing with 
the New York Commercial and extending all the way down— 
every paper that is financed by the millions accumulated 
through the unjust taxation of the people of this country, 
every one of those papers is supporting this debt settlement. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has just proven what I 


have said, because communism is against capitalism, and they 
being for it, communism would be against it. 

Mr. RAINWY. I am glad that the gentleman has said that. 
He may not have a sense of humor, but he evidently under- 
stands the situation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. It is true, however, that Mussolini took 
office and took control of the government by force, and 
he has maintained that position ever since as the result of 
force? 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, yes; the most cruel, murderous force 
ever exercised in all the centuries since the days of the con- 
trol by the Invisible Ten, of Venice, during the Middle Ages. 
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I am not as credulous as my friend from New York, nor as 
credulous as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], The 
gentleman from Georgia permits himself to be led along in 
his trustful confidence by the Italian statesmen like Alice 
in Wonderland. [Laughter.] 

Referring again to my friend from Iowa, Judge Green, when 
I studied law in Chicago, one of the principal industries there 
was the selling of the Masonic Temple by banana peddlers in 
Mr, CHINpbRLOu's district to corn growers in Mr. Green’s dis- 
trict; and in one day the quotations on the Masonic Temple, 
after those farmers in Mr. Greren’s district saw it, ran from 
a dollar to 85.25. [Laughter.] 

Now these innocent, guileless gentlemen, with whom I must 
include my friend the gentleman from New York, who were 
easily influenced by the Machaivellian statesmanship of the 
Italians to-day, are hardly presenting in the questions which 
they are directing at me the intelligent kind of questions that I 
want to answer, but I will yield to them for further questions. 

Now I want to say something about the government of Musso- 
lini, because we must know, before we make this sacrifice, 
something about our debtor. I will mention something that 
happened after Mussolini took possession of Rome and the 
Duke d'Aosta had been left out of the equation. In order that 
I may not forget the Duke d'Aosta, I told you a little while ago 
that among those salaries that I read to you from this paper 
there was an increase. The salary of the Duke d'Aosta was in- 
creased, They give him now nearly twice as much as he got 
under the old régime. But the Duke d’Aosta was the general 
who was to meet the black-shirt armies of Mussolini in com- 
mand of the regiments of Victor Emmanuel III. It was the 
Duke d'Aosta who waited at his estate, 20 miles from Rome, 
for the royal decree. It was he who never got it. Now, speak- 
ing of d’Aosta’s patriotism, it is subject and controlled un- 
doubtedly by the amount of compensation he has received, and 
so they haye increased his compensation here and put him on 
the rolls at nearly twice the amount he received under the old 
Italian régime, before Mussolini made his appearance. 

This is one of the economies to which the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Montaavur] referred a while ago in discussing 
the action of the Mussolini government. The Duke d'Aosta 
was a dangerous opponent, a dangerous popular military op- 
ponent, until they made his salary $200,000 a year, and then all 
of his patriotism and courage oozed out at his fingers’ ends, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it true that the Duke d'Aosta is a close 
8 of the present King of Italy, or does the gentleman 

ow? 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not know that, but I have no doubt that 
all of these dukes and princes are related in some way to 
him. I am not as familiar with royalty as my friend from New 
York [Mr. Brooms]. [Laughter and applause.] I do not asso- 
ciate with them at all, or rather they do not associate with 
me, and when I get through talking about these Italian dukes 
and princes I do not expect that any of them will ever want 
to see me. 

After Mussolini obtained control all the old leaders of the 
old parties flocked to his banner. It was a tremendous up- 
heaval in Italy. A great wave of enthusiasm swept over 
the country. He had the united support of every party and 
he maintained it until the Italian Parliament commenced to try 
to pass some legislation in opposition to his wishes. Then 
there commenced this reign of terror in Italy, these murders of 
the opponents of Mussolini. There is no question about it. 
You can not find it in the Italian press; Mussolini will not tell 
anybody about it, but it happened just the same, and I have 
the proof of it here, which I will submit soon. He organized 
the cheka or secret police of Italy. These secret police occupy 
offices in one of the Government buildings and they are trained 
carefnlly with bludgeons that have flexible handles. If I 
make any mistake about this I wish you would tell me, 

Mr. BLOOM. I can tell the gentleman now. 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not care what Mussolini says about it. 

Mr. BLOOM. I do not want the gentleman to ask me a ques- 
tion and then run away from it. 

Mr. RAINEY. All right; I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman just made the statement that 
he has some proof about some murders in which Mussolini was 
implicated. I would like to know, and I imagine gentlemen in 
this House would like to know, the proof the gentleman has of 
any murder in Italy in which Mussolini was implicated. 

Mr. RAINHY. I thank the gentleman, and I will seek to 
comply with his suggestion. When I do I will then ask the 
gentleman to vote against this debt settlement. These cheka 
are trained with bludgeons that have flexible handles, and they 
practice on dummies, They are trained not to kill if they can 
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help it, the enemies of Mussolini, but to strike the victims in 
the jaw. They are to break his jaw if they can and disfigure 
him so that during the rest of his life he goes out on the streets 
a living example of the vengeance of this modern despot whom 
we treat so kindly and with so much consideration. Then 
there followed these murders, murder after murder. For the 
benefit of doubting gentlemen I produce here a publication 
entitled“ Fascisimo.” I am not permitted to tell who owns it, 
because it was smuggled out of Italy. It was printed surrepti- 
tiously on Italian presses and is printed in Italian. Nearly all 
of these copies have been confiscated and destroyed, just as all 
the opposition papers have been confiscated and destroyed in 
Italy. There are 442 pages in this book, closely printed pages, 
detailing the murders committed by the Fascisti, the secret 
police of Mussolini, the murderers of Italians who are sus- 
pected of not agreeing with him. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does that publication detail any of 
the murders committed by the communists and bolshevists in 
Italy before Mussolini came into power? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I was given unlimited time. 

The CHAIRMAN. But under the rules of the House the 
gentleman may have only an hour. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 30 
additional minutes. 

Mr. RAINEY. Now, perhaps my friend from Iowa, who has 
just interrupted me, and who knows so much about the Italian 
question and is in such close touch with Mussolini, can produce 
some of the evidence to which he calls attention. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think that if my friend, who, like 
myself, has never been to Italy, will inquire of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Broom], who has spent a great deal of 
time there, he might get much information. 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, yes; he has been giving me a lot of it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Of which the gentleman stands greatly 
in need. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I may be dull, but I want to follow the re- 
spective theories. Am I to understand that the gentleman from 
Jowa thinks it is all right for Mussolini to murder and destroy 
provided he can show that the bolshevists have committed 
similar atrocities? Is it a game of even up over there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. 

Mr. RAINEY. I will answer the question as it is addressed 
to me. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will not let me an- 
swer it? 

Mr. RAINEY. No; I want to answer it. I want to say the 
gentleman does not entertain that opinion. I am glad to come 
to his defense. The position he has taken warrants the ques- 
tion the gentleman asks, and it would appear, without my 
denial, that he was in favor of the very things to which the 
gentleman calls attention. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. There have been despots in Italy before 
Mussolini? 

Mr. RAINEY. Tes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And there haye been despots in England, 
yet the gentleman voted for these very loans made to Italy 
and to England? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; I did. 

Mr. BLANTON. And during the war I saw him on the floor 
support every proposition to help these despotic governments 
help us win a fight. 

Mr. RAINEY. I did, to the very best of my ability, and I 
hope the gentleman from Texas was patriotic enough to do the 
same thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was with the gentleman. 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman was right then, and I expec 
him to be right again. [Applause.] : 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHR, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mussolini was not in control of 
Italy when we assisted them? 

Mr. RAINEY. Of course not. If he had been, we would not 
have made these loans to Italy. : 

8 — MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
on 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes, sir, 
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s ig MOORE of Virginia. And I ask it in perfectly good 
‘a 

Mr. RAINEY. I know it, and I am pleased to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman believe if the 
Mussolini government were displaced now there would be any 
better prospect of reaching a more favorable settlement with 
Italy than has been effected by the Debt Commission? 

Mr. RAINEY. I am not a prophet. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understood the gentleman to say 
the other day that the opposition leader, who is now supposed 
to be in exile, has announced he would be unwilling to make 
any payment whatever to this country. [Applause.] 

3 z RAINEY. No; I did not make myself plain if I said 
ha 

I have here the statement, and I will read it again, from 
Prof. Gaetano Salvemini, in which he said in his recent inter- 
view with Mr. Heber Blankenhorn, an American newspaper 
man, referring to the Morgan loan of $100,000,000—referring to 
that loan and to that loan alone—“ We shall not pay it back 
when we in Italy are free again.” 

I thank the gentleman for enabling me to make that cor- 
rection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. RAINBY. I yield to my friend the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I asked the gentleman a question for 
the purpose of determining whether he thought the pampblet 
which he presented was a fair presentation of the situation 
in Italy. The gentleman did not see fit to answer it, and as 
he has not seen fit to answer it I hope he will let me answer it. 

Mr. RAINEY. I will answer it now. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say that I prefer to get my in- 
formation from our commercial attachés and from people who 
have been in Italy and know conditions there like the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Broom], while the gentleman 
from Illinois wants to get his information from some anony- 
mous pamphlet whose author he does not disclose and whose 
author he does not know. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Let me tell my friend from Iowa something 
else he does not know. On the 24th of May, 1925, our vice 
consul, Franklin C. Gore, United States vice consul at Leg- 
horn, was assaulted by a Fascisti railroad militia man in the 
uniform of the Fascisti and was beaten and left unconscious 
in the gutter at Leghorn. He was carried to a hospital and 
slowly recovered. The assailant has never been punished by 
Mussolini. There has been talk of a financial indemnity, but 
all that has been canceled, and our State Department has 
hushed up the matter in order that no unfavorable impres- 
sion should be formed in the United States of Mussolini and 
his government. As to that fact, go to the State Department 
and get their statement, if you can, as to this assault upon 
a. United States vice consul, and put that in the hearings. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will go there, he will 
get a very different story from the one he has been reading 
here. 

Mr. RAINEY.. I do not know how the gentleman can tell 
that. We have not been able to get any other statements 
from the State Department. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. RAINEY. Here is a list of the dead, killed by the 
Fascisti of Mussolini. Here is one list of them in all these 
numerous pages. Here is a book with 440 closely printed pages 
detailing on some of these pages three or four of these murders, 
and I want to say for the benefit of my friend from Iowa, who 
asked these questions, if the gentleman will turn to the back 
of this phlet he will find nearly 50 pages of pictures of 
the dead; those who have been killed by the cheka and the 
Fascisti police of Mussolini, some of these pictures taken after 
their deaths and showing mutilations inflicted by the cheka 
police of Mussolini, one of them here a girl apparently about 
13 years of age. In the back of this book the gentleman will 
find printed page after page of pictures of the newspapers of 
Italy wrecked by the Fascisti police of Mussolini. No wonder 
we have to depend upon the Italian press in this country. The 
gentleman will also see the lodge rooms of Italy wrecked by 
the Fascisti police of Mussolini—Masonic lodges wrecked by the 
Fascisti police of Mussolini. Here the gentleman will find 
printed facsimiles of the threatening letters written by the 
Fascisti police to those who were suspected of being un- 
friendly to the Mussolini régime in Italy. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield now? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Not being a lawyer, and the gentleman havz 
ing stated that he is a lawyer, I would like to ask if this is the 
kind of testimony upon which the gentleman would want to 
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convict either Mussolini or the Fascisti of Italy—an anonymous 
book that nobody knows anything about at all? Is that the 
kind of proof the gentleman would want? 


Mr. RAINEY. I would suppose the gentleman would know 
something about this. 
Mr. BLOOM. I do know a great deal about it. I know 


the statements that the gentleman has just made from that 
anonymous book are not true. 

Mr. RANKIN. How does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. BLOOM. I know as a fact that the Fascisti, as the 
name implies, stands for law and order, and I know Mussolini 
has always stood for law and order, and he would not counte- 
nance anything of that kind. That I know. 

Mr. RAINEY. I know that is the way the gentleman feels 
about it. The gentleman has stated that several times. 

Mr. BLOOM. That is all right, and I am not offering testi- 
mony from a book I know nothing about. 

Mr. RAINEY. You can not expect Mussolini to admit these 
things, and of course he does not do that. 

I have here some secret documents which came from Italy, 
and I want to read some of them in this connection. I have had 
some of them translated. These documents were turned over 
to me by Charles Edward Russell. I am not permitted to give 
the names of these correspondents. Nobody knows more about 
Italy than Charles Edward Russell. These documents are sent 


to him by patriotic Italian citizens, and if their names were | 


known this cheka police of Mussolini would not permit them 
to live a day. 

I will ask the Clerk to read this first. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


As a consequence of the campaign of Farinacci and of the Fascist 
press against the Freemasons a series of disorders had taken place dur- 
ing the last two weeks here and there, and particularly in Florence. 
The Freemasons were literally hunted; some of them have been obliged 
to leave Florence because of threats made against them by the local 
Fascist press; about 50 persons had been very badly beaten, and some 
shops owned by Freemasons or persons suspected of being connected 
with freemasonry had been devastated. Lately the Florentine Fascist 
directory published a manifesto giving orders to the Fascists to cease 
from all reprisals, but apparently the order was only a maneuver to 
appease public opinion, which had become very much disturbed by what 
was happening. As a matter of fact, even after the manifesto, the 
persecution continued on a large scale and culminated in the night of 
Saturday, October 3, which was a real Florentine St. Bartholomew 
night, On that night a member of the local directory and a senior of 
the militia, Chevalier Lupporini, together with another Fascist named 
Gambacciani (twice amnestied, his first crime having been the mur- 
der of a peasant in a Fascist expedition and his second an assault on a 
compositor named Lusini, an eye of whom Gambacciani cut out with a 
blow from a stick), called at the house of Chevalier Bandicelli, a Flor- 
entine accountant, aged 60, living In Via del Ariento. When Lupporini 
was In the presence of Bandinelli he ordered him with threats to give 
him a full list of Freemasons, which he believed Bandinellt had in his 
house, As the latter refused to do so, Lupporini gave him a violent 
blow in the face. Then Signor Benciolini, who happened to be in the 
house of Bandinelli, extracted a revolver and shot dead Lupporini and 
wounded another Fascist who was with him. The body of Lupporini 
was carried to the hospital by a group of Fascists who were waiting 
outside the house, and the signal was immediately given for reprisals. 
Benciolini, who was In hiding, was discovered, dragged into the street, 
and killed, The furniture in the house was set on fire, and the fire at 
once spread to the whole building. Firemen who arrived promptly 
were repulsed by the Fascists holding revolvers in their hands, and thus 
the fire was allowed freely to do its work of destruction. 

It appears that from this moment the police authorities had given 
orders to all the agents and carabineers not to disturb the vandalie 
work of the Fascists. The information regarding this order has come 
to light following an indiscretion. It is impossible even to-day to 
give a full account of the destruction which took place and a list 
of the persons who have been ill-treated. The great stores owned by 
Signor Ugo Fini, in Via Cerretani (one of the center streets of 
Florence), have been entirely devastated. In the confusion much 
merchandise was stolen by the Fascists. The shop which sells amber 
objects, of Signor Batacchi, which is also in Via Cerretani, and is 
yery well known to English visitors; the great silk goods emporium 
in Via Strozzi; a shoe shop in Via Roma, and another in Borgo Abizzi; 
the shop of Breschi Bros., in Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, repre- 
sentative of the Underwood firm; and about 30 other smaller shops, 
have been entirely devastated. The offices of many professional men, 
particularly lawyers, supposed to be Freemasons or opponents of the 
Government have suffered the same fate. Among others are the 
offices of the two well-known lawyers Corazzini and Campodonico, 
belonging to the Liberal Party; the lawyers Citi and Bosi, belonging | 
to the Democrat Party; Signor Carrera, a famous wounded ex-service | 
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‘man, Also several private houses were entered by Fascists and their 
contents destroyed. Doctor Rossi, in Via Coletto, the well-known lawyer 
Targetti, a member of Parliament, where he represents the Reformist 
Socialists, and that of Signor Baldesi, another member of Parlia- 
ment who lives in Viale de Amicis; Baldesi is well known not only 
in Italy, but also abroad for his books, and for having taken part in 
several international labor conferences. He is a member of the 
general committee of the general confederation of labor and author 
of the project for the distribution of raw materials presented to the 
Washington conference. 

Baldes! was absent from Florence and only his wife and daughter 
were in the house when the rufflans entered. The two women had a 
miraculous escape. From the house, completely destroyed, of Baldesi, 
‘the Fascists went to the near-by house of another Socialist, the ex- 
deputy Pilati, who lost an arm in the war. Here, not being able to 
force the door, they mounted to the roof and made an entrance into 
it, and from there fired three revolver shots at the ex-deputy, who 
was wounded in the stomach, and had to be taken, in a very serious 
condition, to the hospital. Another band of fanatics went to the 
house of the well-known lawyer, Consolo, who was implicated in the 
trial of Professor Salvemini. The Fascists succeeded in penetrating even 
into the bedroom where Consolo was sleeping, and there they murdered 
him under the eyes of his wife, who has now gone almost insane. 
The Fascists also tried to enter the house of Prof. Gaetano Pieraccini, 
but in spite of their efforts, the gate resisted, and they were unable 
to accomplish their object. They nevertheless fired several shots 
against the building, Professor Pieraccini has twice been elected a 
member of Parliament, He Is a well-known scientist, and his studies 
on the pathology of labor are very much appreciated abroad. He was 
lately acclaimed chairman of the physicians’ congress at Brussels. On 
the night of Saturday, Fascisti went, revolvers in hand, to all the 
theaters and forced them to close, and the audiences to leave the 
buildings, At the Pergola Theater some Englishmen who did not 
succeed in concealing their disappointment were assaulted and very 
badly beaten; one of them was taken to the hospital. 

On the Florence grave disturbances the Italian press was allowed 
to publish on Sunday, the 4th, only a short comuniqué of the Official 
Stefan! Agency. On Monday, the 5th, a fuller account was permitted 
without, however, the particulars which are given above. 


Mr. RAINEY. At this point, Mr. Chairman, I will ask per- 
mission to print that in the Recorp, together with several 
other secret communications which Charles Edward Russell 
has turned over to me—accounts of outrages in Italy by the 
Fascisti police. He is not permitted to give me the names of 
the persons who have sent him these documents. If he did, 
their lives would not be worth anything. He is willing to give 
the names of the writers in confidence to any proper authority 
of this Government. 

A Memper. Will the gentleman tell who Charles Edward 
Russell is? 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Russell is an American writer and jour- 
nalist well known in this country and abroad. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman know that Charles 
Edward Russell is a prominent socialist and that there have 

been some socialist dissensions in Italy? 

Mr. RAINEY. I know Charles Edward Russell as a patriotic 
American citizen. At one time he was editor of a great cap- 
italistic newspaper in Chicago. He is a man of great ability 
and his standing is beyond reproach. I believe every statement 
Charles Edward Russell makes to me, and if the gentleman 
from Iowa knew him as well as I do he would believe him too. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman think it is right 
to read anonymous letters attacking a foreign government? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. These are not anonymous letters. I 
thought the gentleman from Illinois said they were by Charles 
Edward Russell. 

Mr. RAINEY. If the gentleman from Iowa objects I will 
have to have them read. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Let him read them if it takes all the 
week. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will yield, does the 
gentleman think it is fair here in this House to submit anony- 
mous communications attacking the Italian Government, with 
which we are at peace? Does he think that will contribute 
to law and order and international peace? 

Mr. RAINEV. These are details of inside facts in the recent 
history of the Italian Government. 

What have we to do with the actions 


| Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
of 


the Italian Government? 

Mr. RAINEY. We have a great deal to do with them when 
we are canceling a part of = debt and loaning them 
| $100,000,000. besides. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am talking about the domestic 
affairs of Italy: what have we to do with them? 

Mr. RAINEY. We have just given them a great part of 
their debt, and we want to get better acquainted with them 
before we cultivate any closer relations than we have now. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I shall 
object to having the papers read, but I shall ask to have them 
expunged from the Record as highly improper. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman from Minois will yield, 
may I suggest to the gentleman from Iowa that he has over- 
looked the fact that the gentleman from Illinois states that 
the man who gave him these letters vouches for them. The 
gentleman from Illinois states his confidence in the integrity 
of the man who furnished them. If the gentleman wants 
further proof of the things read I suggest that he can get it 
from a reputable source in America that conducted investiga- 
tions over there. I did not know that Mussolini was deny- 
ing that he is hunting down Masons in Italy. I thought he 
boasted of it. 

Mr. RAINEY. In connection with that statement I want 
to furnish the additional evidence to which the gentleman 
from Arkansas has so aptly referred. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Is it any secret that the Italian Legislature 
has passed laws against the meeting of such societies as the 
Masons indulge in in secret? 

Mr. RAINEY. None whatever. Now, here is a statement of 
an investigation by the supreme council of the thirty-third and 
last degree of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite Free- 
masonry, southern jurisdiction, United States of America. I 
will not read it all, but a part of it. I would like to ask if 
that authority satisfies the gentleman from Iowa, and is it 
satisfactory to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BLOOM. If the gentleman will yield, with reference to 
the secret societies in Italy there is a law that a list of the 
members must be published. The law is that the list of mem- 
bers of any secret society must be published, but there is noth- 
ing regarding the rules or happenings in the society itself. 

Mr. RAINEY. I am not talking about the rules and hap- 
penings in the society. I am stating what happens to these 
societies. [Laughter.] Now, I ask on, Mr. Chairman, 
to print in the Recorp in full the letter of which I have read 
a part from the Supreme Council of Scottish Rites Degree. to- 
gether with the resolution they passed. And if I did not have 
permission to print the other papers I referred to I also 
include a request to print those. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unami- 
mous consent to be allowed to print in full in the Recorp the 
document he has just read in part and other documents he has 
not read. Is there objection? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Reserving the right to object, in connec- 
tion with the documents the gentleman from Illinois asks to 
have printed I ask in the same connection there be printed the 
attitude of the northern jurisdiction, Scottish rite, and the res- 
olution that the northern jurisdiction has passed on the subject 
of interference with other things than have to do with Masonry. 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not know what that is, but I do not 
object. 

T BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that under the rules the letter which the gentleman read goes 
into the Recorp as a matter of course. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
also asked permission to insert other documents. 

Mr. BLANTON. As to the other documents there must be 
permission, but this letter is already in the RECORD. 

Mr. RAINEY. I hope there will be no objection to the re- 
quest of my colleague from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state this request again. 
The gentleman from Illinois, assuming now that the document 
he has just read will go into the Recorp on account of its having 
been read, asks unanimous consent that other documents that 
have not been read may be printed in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RAINEY. The documents to which I referred awhile 
ago, and this resolution of the Scottish Rite Masons. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And I ask at that point to publish the 
attitude of the northern jurisdiction. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois and of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, does the gentleman from Massachusetts insist on thrust- 
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bo der in the middle of the speech of the gentleman from 
0 

Mr. TREAD WAT. I do; at the exact point where he inserts 
the attitude of the southern jurisdiction. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman think that that 
is good parliamentary practice? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do. 

Mr. RAINEY. Let the gentleman put it wherever he 
wants to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes more to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois and the request of the chairman from 
Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAINEY. -But I will be much surprised to know that 
there is any branch of that great order in the United States 
which condones and excuses these awful murders of Free- 
masons, and I want to see the kind of declaration which 
comes from any Masonic lodge or any other lodge, or any other 
respectable source, which condones these murders and out- 
rages upon members of secret societies [applause]; and if the 
gentleman has such a thing it is time that it was printed and 
the country knew something about it. 

The letter and resolution referred to by Mr. RAINEY are as 
follows: ö 


The Supreme Council of the Thirty-third and Last Degree Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, southern jurisdiction, 
United States of America 

WasuinctTon, D. C., January 2, 1926. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : I inclose copy of resolution adopted by the 
Supreme Council of Scottish Rite Freemasonry for the southern juris- 
diction of the United States at its recent session. 

Our brethren of the Masonic fraternity in Italy are in deplorable 
difficulties—persecuted, discriminated against, deprived of their former 
rights of freedom of thought, speech, and action, falsely accused, and 
physical injuries inflicted even to the extent of murder. Their temples 
have been attacked and damaged, the furniture smashed, the records 
and paraphernalia destroyed or carried away, and this in the twentieth 
century. 

Such a condition is a blot upon civilization and ought not to exist in 
this day of enlightenment and liberty. If you can help them or can 
advise or suggest a means of relief, your efforts will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jonx H. Cowres, 
Grand Commander. 


P. S.—I might call attention to other measures in force in Italy 
restricting the liberty of the press, destroying the autonomy of the 
towns, and undertaking to establish Italian centers in foreign nations. 
If you desire further information, read the article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for December, 1925, by Mr. James Murphy, and the one in 
the Josephinum Weekly of December 5, 1925, by Mr. E. Dahmus. 


Resolution by a special conrmittee 


Resolved, That this supreme council learns with extreme regret that 
brethren of legitimate bodies of our rite, as well also of other legiti- 
mate Masonie bodies existing in many of the countries of Europe, are 
still being persecuted because of their opinions and membership in such 
Masonic bodies ; that the rooms and meeting places of such bodies have 
been broken into by marauding bands of lawless people and the prop- 
erty, records, and equipment of such bodies therein have been destroyed 
or carried away; that individual members have been taken into custody 
by officers of the Jaw, their dwelling houses searched and ransacked, 
and they themselves subjected to criminal inquisitions and espionage 
for no other reason than their membership aboye said; that such mem- 
bers haye in numerous instances been set upon and beaten in the streets 
of the cities where they reside, and in some cases they have been mor- 
tally wounded or brutally murdered. 

That this supreme council considers that such acts, whether author- 
ized or tolerated by the governments of the countries referred to, are 
violative of the fundamental rights of the individual and shocking to 
the sense of civilized society. That as citizens of a free Republic 
we can not contemplate such acts with anything but a feeling of ex- 
treme horror, and can not extend toward the governments permitting 
such acts that spirit of friendship which should characterize our rela- 
tions of amity with all civilized and well-ordered nations of the world. 

Therefore we do hereby record our solemn protest against such acts 
of persecution, and respectfully pray the proper authorities of our Na- 
tional Government to take steps to advise the nations in which such 
ofenses are committed that the same is looked upon with disfavor by a 
large body of the citizens of our country and considered to evidence 
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a contemptuous disregard of the universal principles of humanity upon 
which all governments are founded if their very existence is to be other 
than a menace to the peace of the world. 
Fraternally submitted, 

Epwarp C. Dar, 

P. S. MALCOLM, 

G. N. MORGAN 

P. W. WEIDNER, 

Sam P. COCHRAN, 

Committee. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Under permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp at the point where the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Ratney] inserts certain documents in reference to 
masonry and a letter from Grand Commander (Supreme Coun- 
cil Southern Jurisdiction) John H. Cowles, thirty-third degree, 
I insert the following letter sent jointly by three Members 
of this House in reply to the letter of Captain Cowles and 
extracts from the proceedings of the supreme council, thirty- 
third degree, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, northern 
Masonic jurisdiction, United States: 


January 9, 1926. 


Capt. Joux H. COWLES, 

Grand Commander, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction, 1736 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Str AND BROTHER: In acknowledgment of your letter of Janu- 
ary 8, we beg to say that we do not consider that it is any part of 
Masonry to participate in matters distinctly separate from the well- 
known principles of the fraternity. 

We also notice the printed circular, evidently intended to be 
distributed among press editors, in which a strong opinion is expressed 
relative to the debt settlement with Italy. Our position upon this 
matter is that a very expert commission has studied the entire prob- 
lem of debt settlement and unanimously agreed that the conditions 
under which the Italian settlement has been made are the very 
best this country could secure in view of all the circumstances. 

We therefore feel it would be impossible for us to comply with 
the appeal contained in your letter of January 8. 

Fraternally yours, 
Grorcs P. Darrow, Thirty-third Degree. 
B. Frank Murpuy, Thirty-third Degree. 
ALLEN T. Treapwax, ThYrty-third Degree. 


{Extract from the allocution read by the M. P. Sovereign Grand Com- 
mander Leon M. Abbott] 


NONPARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL MATTERS 


In February last I received a letter and wire from a member of 
the Ohio State Legislature asking me to state whether our supreme 
council would approve or disapprove of a certain so-called compulsory 
public school bill then pending before their legislature. I immediately 
wired him as follows: 


Fesrvary 14, 1923. 


Mr. Cas. BRENNER, 
House of Representatives, Columbus, Ohio: 5 

As an organization our supreme council never attempts to in- 
fluence the passage nor bring about the defeat of any proposed legis- 
lation in State legislatures or in Congress. We ask our individual 
members to do their full duty as American citizens in all matters 
affecting the public welfare. We seek to arouse but not to control 
the expression of honest personal convictions. 


Lrox M. Annorr, 
Sovereign Grand Commander, 

As there have been other inquiries as to whether or not this supreme 
council as an organization would use its influence to secure the passage 
or the defeat of specific measures pending before legislative bodies, 
I earnestly hope that at this annual meeting the supreme council will 
most carefully consider the matter, and will clearly define our posi- 
tion before the world. An emphatic declaration of our attitude is of 
supreme importance to the future welfare of Scottish Rite Free- 
masonry in this jurisdiction. 

While great and grave responsibility regarding questions of supreme 
councll policy is vested in the sovereign grand commander in the in- 
terim between the annual meetings, I think you will agree that upon 
questions affecting the very life and purposes of Freemasonry the 
supreme council itself should define its position and instruct its repre- 
sentatives and subordinate bodies in no uncertain terms. 


I am authorized by Illustrious Leon M. Abbott to quote these 
extracts from the proceedings of the supreme council north- 
ern Masonic jurisdiction thirty-third degree. 
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Report and resolution, relating to efforts to involve Freemasonry in 
controversies of a religious or political nature, unanimously adopted 
by the supreme council, thirty-third degree, Ancient Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite for the northern Masonic jurisdiction, United States of 
America, September 20, 1923 
The committee on jurisprudence, to whom was referred that por- 

tion of the allocution of the M. P. sovereign grand commander request- 

ing that the supreme council carefully consider the question as to 
whether or not this supreme council, as an organization, would use its 
influence to secure the passage or defeat of specific measures pending 
before legislative bodies, and to clearly define its position upon that 
question before the world, beg leaye to submit the following report: 

“We have given the matter careful consideration and are of the 
opinion that in view of the many efforts now being made to involve 
Freemasonry in controversies, both of a religions and a political nature, 
that the time has come when this supreme council should declare its 
position as a guide to its representatives and the subordinate bodies 
of its jurisdiction. We therefore recommend the adoption of the 
following statement of principles: 

“This supreme council affirms its unswerving loyalty to the funda- 
mental purpose and principles of Freemasonry. 

“It understands that purpose to be the improvement and strength- 
ening of the character of the individual man and, through the Indi- 
vidual, of the community, 

“It believes that this purpose is to be attained by laying a broad 
basis of principle upon which men of every race, country, sect, and 
opinion may unite, rather than by setting up a restricted platform upon 
which only those of certain races, creeds, and opinions can assemble. 

“ Belleving that good and wise men can be trusted to act well and 
wisely, it considers it the duty of the fraternity to impress upon its 
members the principles of personal righteousness and personal responst- 
bility, to enlighten them as to those things which make for human wel- 
fare, and to inspire them with that feeling of charity or well wishing 
toward all mankind which will move them to translate principle and 
conviction into action, 

“To that end it teaches and stands for the worship of God, for 
truth and justice, liberty and enlightenment, fraternity and philan- 
thropy. 

“It believes in principles rather than programs. Principles unite 
men; programs divide them. Men may agree on principles without 
agreeing upon their particular application to some specific problem. 

“Nothing can be more important than the preservation of the essen- 
tlal and permanent sympathy and unity of purpose of those who are 
unable to agree as to the wisest action under special and temporary 
conditions. 

“Tt is of the essence of Freemasonry that this unity be preserved. 

“ Believing this, this supreme council affirms its continued adherence 
to that ancient and approved rule of Freemasonry in America which 
forbids the discussion within tyled doors of creeds, politics, or other 
topics apt to excite personal animoslties. 

“Tt further affirms its conviction that it is not only contrary to the 
fundamental principles of Freemasonry but exceedingly dangerous to its 
unity, strength, usefulness, and welfare for Masonic bodies in their 
official capacity to take formal action or attempt to exercise pressure 
or influence for or against any particular legislative project or pro- 
posal or in any way to attempt to influence magistrates and officials, 
whether or not members of the fraternity, in the performance of their 
official duties,” 


The papers referred to by Mr. Ratney as having been fur- 
nished to him by Mr. Charles Edward Russell are as follows: 


The opposition has lost its field battle. It counted on the moral sensi- 
bility of the country, on the embarrassment of Mussolini, and on the 
intervention of the King. None of these provisions has turned out true. 
The country was not moved by the publication of Rossi's memorandum, 
Mussolini did not show any embarrassment, the King did not intervene. 
One can not help concluding that the strategy of the opposition proved 
to be a wrong one. Perhaps in normal conditions it might have had 
other effects, but the conditions are absolutely abnormal, The Austrian 
generals, too, acted against Napoleon by following all the wise rules 
of the old strategy. When they got him under the walls of Mantua 
they went to bed confident that the morning after would have seen 
their victory. Yet Napoleon, despising the old strategy and employing 
a new ole, was always victorious. It is the same with Mussolini and 
his opponents. It is no use trying to get Mussolini by the old par- 
liamentary strategy; one must meet him with his own weapons. The 
opposition made a great mistake in not having launched its attack 
in July lust when it was in a position to make, and had the documents 
for making, the same impeachment that it made at the end of Decem- 
ber. In July the country was shaken by the Matteotti murder and 
would have followed the opposition. lustend of that the opposition 
elaborated a careful pian and made its disclosures gradually. Musso- 
fini must have laughed at such delicate dealing. He let them fire off 
all their shots until they brought into action their “big Bertha"; 
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then he pretended to be seandalized and shouted, “Enough.” They 

wanted him to be tried. Very well; he arranged the trial himself, 

chose the chamber as his court, and his own faithful followers for the 

jury. He accused himself, he defended himself, he acquitted himself. 

He did all this with such impudence that all remained bewildered. 

This he saw and, taking advantage of their bewilderment, launched his 

fierce counterattack. Terror in Tuscany; people thrashed; houses 

raided ; offices entered by force and wrecked; newspaper buildings de- 

vastated; things that made Cardinal Maffi, Archbishop of Pisa. weep | 
as a bishop and blush as an Italian,” From Tuscany he spread the 

terror all over Italy, suppressed the press, had some editors beaten, | 
from January 8 till now has ordered about 1,000 domiciliary visits 

daily. The Italia Libera, with its 120 branches, was dissolved; 368 
other societies and clubs, too, were dissolved; the Freemasons’ lodges 

were invaded and devastated; licenses were withdrawn from cafés, 

country inns, and other meeting places of the opponents of the Govern- 

ment; the postal secrecy was violated, censorship of the telephone was 

instituted. Finally he announced his intention of reforming the penal 

code and the police regulations, and one may easily guess what direc- 

tions the reforms will take. Such is the situation at present. What 

is the outlook? i 

1. The King. Hopes generally are abandoned that the King will take 
any action; one of the ex-Premiers saw him about 10 days ago and 
had a long conversation with him, The ex-Premier gaye to the King 
a gloomy picture of the situation. The King did not conceal his inti- 
mate feelings, which are against the methods of Fascismo, but he kept 
on saying: “ Things will get right by and by. You will see; things 
will get right by and by.” He gave the ex-Premier the impression 
that he (the King) thinks Mussolini capable of mastering the situa- 
tion. The ex-Premier described the King as a man without will, 
neurasthenic, and fatalistle, In the conversation the ex-Premier had 
with him he even hinted at the possibility of abdicating. The general 
opinion is that the monarchy is playing at its old game, It thinks 
only of saving itself by preparing for all emergencies. The monarchy 
always kept its reserves, It declared the war, but it did not break 
with Giolitti, who eventually might have saved it in case the war 
had ended in disaster. Now the King tolerates both Fascismo and 
Mussolini, but let it be known that the heir apparent is anti- 
Fascist. Bonaldi, the tutor of the heir apparent, is known in fact to 
be anti-Fascist. Be this as it may, the possibility of an abdication of 
the King seems rather doubtful and remote. But one fact is certain, 
that the unpopularity of the King has grown very much during the 
last three weeks, It is believed that His Majesty lost an occasion 
for creating a ministerial crisis and forcing the resignation of Musso- 
lini. When the two Liberal ministers Casati and Sarrocchi resigned, 
if he had asked the two military ministers to follow their example 
the crisis would have been the natural outcome. Unfortunately, many 
people now begin to believe that the King is making common cause with 
Mussolini, and this, of course, has greatly discredited him. 

2. The situation in the country: There is a distinct difference be- 
tween the big cities like Milan, Rome, and Naples, and the provincial 
towns and the.countryside. In the big cities, and particularly in Milan, 
the compression is relative, but in the provincial towns and in the 
villages it is very heavy. There life is just like it was under Austria 
and the Bourbons, and even worse. The system of banishment has 
been reintroduced and Milan is full of men with their families who 
have had to leave their own village, banished by the local fascio. 
The big industrialists are quite satisfied with this situation and are 
the staunchest supporters of Mussolini. The value of industrial shares 
has increased threefold. The wages of the working classes have been 
lowered. There are no strikes. There are no longer any labor ex- 
changes, and the trade unions are ignored. It is, indeed, the paradise 
of the rich. The agrarians, too, have renewed their colonic pacts 
with the peasants, reducing the Jatters’ salaries in certain cases by 
even one-half. The professional men, the petite bourgeoisie, the intel- 
Jectuals instead are almost all against Fascimo (and this explains why 
Mussolini dropped the plural yote, which by favoring people with a 
university degree, would have been against him). The peasants and 
workmen are practically reduced to a state of servitude. While their 
wages have been reduced, the cost of living hag gone up tremendously; 
bread of the lowest quality now costs lire 2.50 a kilogram. All work- 
men’s cooperatives haying been destroyed, there is no possibility of 
checking speculation. 

3. Parliament: The only success of the Aventine has been that of 
isolating Fascismo. Now, the ministry is composed exclusively of 
Fascist members, In the cabinet meeting of January 2, after the publi- 
eation of the Rossi memorandum, the majority of ministers were 
favorable to the resignation of the whole cabinet. Mussolini then de- 
clared that he was ready to resign, but that after his resignation he 
would “ scendere in piazza’ (take the fight into the streets). All the 
other ministers were then frightened and abandoned the idea of resig- 
nation, The fact that Salandra has passed to the opposition and that 
the three old statesmen, Salandra, Giolitti, and Orlando, have made 
an alliance and are now acting in harmony has certainly a great im- | 
portance. But although Giolitti is optimistic it seems rather doubtful | 
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that they will succeed in breaking the Fascist majority. All the Fas- 
cist members are solid with Mussolini. They have passed the electoral 
reform. Now, the elections made with the one-man constituency system, 
as with any other system, will have the same result if they are made” 
by Mussolini. If the elections were free, not even Mussolini would 
be returned, But with the system of frightfulness, intimidation, physi- 
cal violence, corruption, ete., no elections will ever be genuine, If 
the elections are to be held by Mussolini under the one-man constituency 
system, they will be worse than with the Acerbo law, because with the 
Acerbo law the candidates were not interested in making any propa- 
ganda, knowing that they were already elected. With the present 
system every Fascist candidate will organize a cudgel gang. Besides, 
in a good many rural constituencies it will be absolutely impossible 
to find 500 electors who will dare to sign the nomination paper, so 
that a good number of Fascist candidates would be returned unopposed, 

4. The opposition. Will the opposition remain on or descend from 
the Aventine? This is the question which is now debated. It seems, 
however, almost certain that the opposition will remain on the Aven- 
tine, Their argument is this: If they go to the chamber, they must 
raise the moral question and impeach Mussolini. But by article 37 
of the penal code, no impeachment of a minister is valid if it is 
not made by two-thirds of the chamber. The motion, therefore, would 
be defeated; and once defeated, it would not be possible to raise it 
again. The opposition will continue its tactics from outside and will 
try to influence public opinion. But now that the press is suppressed 
and that no meeting is allowed, they would succeed in influencing 
publie opinion if they entered Parliament and made speeches there. 
It is rather hard to see how they will be able to do so outside Parlia- 
ment. The opposition has some excellent elements but, unfortunately, 
not one single big leader. Amendola is a doctrinaire; Turati, a par- 
liamentarian; Albertini, a journalist. None of them has an ascend- 
ancy over the masses, Another question which is before the Aventine 
just now is this: If Mussolini makes the elections, will the opposition 
accept the arrangement or decide for abstention? Not to accept the 
elections is impossible. In the countryside it will be easier to vote 
for an opponent of Fascism than to abstain from voting, Therefore, 
in the event of the opposition deciding for absention, the peasants 
would go to the polls and vote. If the opposition accepts the elections, 
they might form a bloc, and this would succeed in the cities but not 
in the country, 

5. In conclusion: Which is the way out of the present sitnation? 
Up to January 1 all hoped for a parliamentary solution as a conse- 
quence of the publication of the Rossi memorandum; but now such 
a solution seems impossible. Nothing is to be expected from the 
King for the reasons which I have already given. No rising is to be 
expected for the following reasons; A. Because the opposition has no 
arms. B. Because the present conditions of warfare have killed the 
epoch of the barricades. C. Because 30 years of socialist propaganda 
have enervated the workmen and peasants. They were taught to be- 
lieve in evolution, economic reforms, constitutional means of strife, 
ete. D. Because all the revolutionary elements, the anarchists, and 
so on, are all in the Government or with the Government, Exclud- 
ing, then, a parliamentary solution, an intervention by the King, a 
rising of the people, what can one expect for the liberation of Italy? 
There are Bismarcks imponderabilia. One must not forget that nine- 
tenths of the phenomenon is Mussolini. Without him the industrialist 
and the agrarian reaction would lose its strongest instrument. Of 
this the people seem to have an intuition. Some time ago an old 
woman entered very early in the morning a village church and lit 
candles and offered flowers at the altar. When the priest came down 
and asked her what was the matter, she said: “I have heard that 
this morning Mussolini is flying in an airplane. If He above would 
only open His eyes .“ 

The exceptional régime for the Italian press was initiated last sum- 
mer when Mussolini—on the morrow of the Matteotti crime and of 
the campaign which led to the arrest of the presumed material execu- 
tors of the murder—issued a royal decree on July 15. In virtue of 
this decree the Italian press was practically withdrawn from the 
sphere of its natural judges and abandoned entirely to the will of the 
executive power. As is known, the representatives of the executive 
power in Italy are the provincial prefects, who, armed with the de- 
cree of July 15, could sequestrate a journal, or even suppress it after 
having given it three warnings (diffide). This idea of the three warn- 
ings is not original (it is really curious how Fascismo, which pretends 
to be a renovating movement, contains nothing new in itself). The 
idea has been taken precisely from the ukase of 1881 of the Russian 
Czar, who had derived it from the avertissements of the 1852 law by 
which Napoleon III tried to strangle the French press and after the coup 
d'état. As to the motives upon which the provincial prefects can act, 
they were enumerated in the decree, but in practice it has been found 
that the instructions given to the prefects were simply to persecute 
the opposition press which gave the greatest umbrage to the Govern- 
ment. Thus the Avanti, the well-known socialist (not communist) 
organ, has been sequestrated 36 times in five and a half months, while 
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the Fascist newspapers, even the most violent, have been left undis- 
turbed. ` 

The decree of July 15 has been declared unconstitutional by all 
jurists, and even by a sentence of the Trieste court (July 21, 1924), 
which affirmed that the law can not be modified by decree, and that 
the administrators of justice against those who violate the State laws 
are the magistrates who can not be substituted by the political au- 
thorities. The protests against the decree and its arbitrary applica- 
tion were innumerable, and the most significant of them all was that 
of the lawyers and jurists of Italy in their national congress held at 
Turin on September 18, 1924. 

With the idea of normalizing its position (the never-ending labor 
of Fascismo is always that of normalizing itself) Signor Mussolini pre- 
sented to the chamber on December 4, 1924, a new press bill. This 
press bill also, which will come up for discussion before the chamber 
soon after the discussion of the electoral reform, is nothing new in 
Itself. It only reproduces coercive measures, which either were pre- 
sented to Parliament by the reactionary Minister Bonacci in 1898 
without eventually being passed into law, or were part of the Albertine 
statute (1848), as, for instance, the preventive seizure, which had been 
abolished in 1906 by that enlightened, conservative statesman, the 
late Baron Sonnino. 

Constitutionally considered, when Signor Mussolini presented to the 
chamber a regular bill, the extraordinary decree of July 15 should 
have ceased to be operative. But although this principle was illus- 
trated by such an eminent student of law as Signor Orlando, the 
decree of July 15 continued to be enforced. Indeed, on January 3 last, 
the Goyernment gave orders to the prefects to apply, in addition to the 
decree, also article 3 of the provincial and communal law which 
authorizes the prefects, in cases of emergency, to take whatever excep- 
tional measures they think convenient to preserve public order. The 
consequences of this reactionary attack on the press were of an ex- 
ceptional gravity. In 10 days, from January 3 to January 13, news- 
papers, totaling 144 in number, were sequestrated. Three journals 
were practically suppressed. The Avanti has received two warnings 
(diffide) and is, therefore, on the eve of being suppressed. The perse- 
cution of the press on the part of the Government was followed by out- 
rages on the part of the Fascisti. The offices and machinery of the 
Nuovo Giornale (Florence), the Messaggero Toscano (Pisa), the Rin- 
novento (Grossetto), the Provincia di Brescia (Brescia) were dev- 
astated. Parties of Fascisti stormed the Mulo (Bologna) and the 
Mattino (Leghorn). Attempts, frustrated by the police, have been 
made against the Telegrafo (Leghorn), the Unione (Caserta), the Gaz- 
zettino (Venice), the Sera (Messina), the Giornale (Reggio Emilia). 
Several editors were attacked and beaten, among them the editor of 
the Garabaldino, an organ of the ex-service men of Brescia; the editor 
of a comic paper in Bergamo, and an employee of the Avanti. 

Now, what has happened to explain, if not to justify, this intensified 
persecution of the press? Have there been disorders? Have there 
been strikes? Have any plots been discovered? Haye hidden arms been 
found? Have there been any attempts on life? Nothing; absolutely 
nothing. Italy was calm; there were no strikes, no disorders, no at- 
tempts. All that happened was that the opposition press published 
the Rossi memorandum containing the well-known charges against 
Signor Mussolini. But this has been enough to suggest the foolish 
step of practically suppressing the Italian press. Under the present 
conditions some newspapers have voluntarily suspended publication. 
Others have renounced the making of any comment. A journal of 
Cuneo has published in place of the leading article the first chapter of 
the Bible. The Mondo, of Rome. has dedicated an entire issue to the 
description of presents for the children of the city on the occasion of 
the Epiphany. Other journals have published a description of the 
monuments of Rome or given a selection of old Italian nursery rhymes, 
and even a portion of the telephone directory. The Giustizia came out 
one day with all its space blank with the exception of the advertise- 
ments, but the Milan prefect sequestrated it all the same. These cases 
would be amusing if they were original, but, as I said, there is nothing 
original about Fascismo. Le crime des biancs was punished a century 
ago under the French Restoration with the same wisdom that charac- 
terizes the present Italian régime. The state of affairs with regard to 
the press is most curious. The Fascist newspapers are allowed to 
say anything they like. The opposition newspapers, if they want to 
get into circulation, are forced to abstain from making any comment. 
When the Aventine opposition published its manifesto in reply to the 
speech of Signor Mussolini, the orders given to the prefects were 
exactly as follows: Permission to all to publish the text of the mani- 
festo, but absolute pronibition to the opposition press to comment upon 
it, The two most important Italian newspapers, the Corriere della Sera, 
of Milan, and the Stampa, of Turin, no longer print leaders dealing 
with the Italian situation. 

The Stampa published the other day in place of the usual leader 
a correspondence from Alaska. The campaign against the Corriere 
della Sera on the part of the Fascists is without quarter. More than 
once they have planned the destruction of the leading Italian news- 
paper. After the elections of April 6, 1924, which marked a rebuff 
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for the Fascists in Milan, and in the north of Italy generally, orders 
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were given from high quarters to a band of Milanese Fascists led 
by Volpi (now in prison as one of the presumed accomplices in the 
murder of Matteotti) for the devastation of the Corriere della Sera. 
On that occasion the journal was saved only by the prompt inter- 
vention of some senators who, having heard of the premeditated 
action, telegraphed to Signor Mussolini warning him of the bad 
impression that the fact would have produced. The Corriere della 
Sera is always guarded by soldiers and on some occasions its yards 
are trasformed into a real barracks. Luigi Albertini, who is part 
proprietor of the Corriere della Sera, and responsible, together with 
Dr. Alberto Albertini, his brother, for the political conduct of the 
paper, is the man most hated by the Fascists. They have even tried 
to throw nrud at him on a personal charge which one does not know 
whether to describe as being more absurd than perfidious. The cam- 
paign, however, has been conducted in vain, because the Corriere della 
Sera, since it has taken up its strong opposition to Fascismo, has 
increased its circulation by 130,000 copies daily, 


Tus Vistt or MUSSOLINI TO PARMA—EXAMPLES OF POLICE METHODS 


An episode should be told which places in the worst light the Bourbon 
astuteness devised by the police on the occasion of the leader's visit. 
One of the socialistic leaders of Parma circulated about freely while 
all expected that he would be arrested among the first; hence great 
wonder and suspicion. But one was not slow in discovering the reason 
for the strange tolerance of the police. The police had posted at his 
heels two agents from outside, who were unknown in Parma, with the 
order to arrest all those who came in contact with the socialist in ques- 
tion. Even a judge of the court, a former acquaintance of the spy, was 
thus taken to the police station. Moreover, the police closed the res- 
taurant where he was eating some food. 

Such a radical action by the police has not been known since the 
murder of Duke Charles III of Bourbon. 

MEASURES AGAINST DESERTIONS 


As complement to the above provisions, on the morning of the 23d a 
Squad of catapulters were to be on guard in the city. Only one man per 
station could remain at home. All the others had to be at Parma to 
greet the leader, 

On the 22d the congress of corporations was held at Parma. The 
members had received a special round-trip ticket on their provincial 
trains. On the evening of the same day these tickets were withdrawn 
from part of the members. The trains were then informed that those 
who tried to return in the evening to their homes, on showing the ticket, 
would have to pay the normal and entire price of the trip. 


THE REST OF THE DAY 


Mussolini tried to make the souls of his prisoners thrill when his 
black shirts drew up before him praising the vow with which the 
peasants of Parma proclaimed their intervention. Useless ability. A 
great part of the audience remained cold, in a painful attitude. Among 
the 20 black shirts officially ordered as an escort of honor to the 
leader were prominent the notorious assassins of that Carpi di Sala 
Baganza, who was one of the most faithful followers of Corridoni 
and who in an intervenist committee in 1914 shielded Mussolini, 
who was threatened by neutralists; the assassins, brought to trial 
and freed, of the worker Adorni, an ex-combatant; the assassin, 
brought to trial, condemned, and pardoned, of the peasant Costa; the 
assassin of a woman of Berceto; and all the most violent criminals 
of the citizenry of Parma, whose generosity the leader was now 
praising. 

Mussolini remained at Parma about four hours, It can be calcu- 
lated that the staging of this brief visit, with its embellishments, 
special trains, cte., cost about a million, and yet the citizenry remained 
very cold. 

The great day of the leader at Parma will therefore remain in the 
annals of the government a typical example of how the “ great con- 
sent“ was organized. 
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NEW FASCIST LAW ON LABOR RELATIONS 


The main facts of the law are quite clear and leave no doubt of 
the aims pursued by the Government; to control in a direct and 
continuous manner by means of political authority, the private 
economie activity and to prevent at any cost that the free economic 
associations shall be the point of departure for any more pronounced 
political activity. Only associations recognized by the Government 
can exercise the functions of a union. There may be but one recog- 
nized association for each category of manual or intellectual workers. 
The directors must give a guaranty that they are loyal to the national 
Government. 

Associations which are not recognized may exist as a society de 
facto and are subject to the vigilance of the political authorities 
according to the regulations of a preceding decree of the Fasciet 
government January, 1924, This decree has already caused the dis- 
solution of the most important cooperative organizations and trade 
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unions in Italy. Unions of employees of public corporations can not 
be recognized. 

In order that these provisions may not become a dead letter through 
the passive resistance of the Italian people who in the majority oppose 
fascism, the Jaw determines that every recognized union may coer- 
cively impose on all employers and workers the payment of an annual 
tax even if they do not belong to it. 

Fascism does not hesitate to impose its authority, creating privileged 
and subject classes. It is thus with the appointment of the podesta 
in all the citics of less than 5,000 inhabitants, taking away the elec- 
toral administrative right from about 17,000,000 citizens. 

The law creates a magistracy of labor, recourse to which is made 
obligatory in controversies relative to the application of current con- 
tracts. But recourse to the magistracy is also obligatory for the 
fixation of new conditions of labor when it is a question of agricultural 
workers and employees of public corporations. It is optional for other 
classes. The decisions of the labor magistrate are binding. Severe 
corporal and pecuniary punishments. are inflicted on those who do not 
observe them. From the principle of the interference of the magistracy 
In labor controversies there follows logically the prohibition of strikes 
and lockouts. Breaking of this regulation involves severe pecuniary 
punishments and imprisonment. Long years of struggle by the working 
class to get liberty of association and the right to strike, distinct signs 
of civil and political liberty of workers as citizens and not pariahs 
of the state, are canceled by the work of a party, which, having sur- 
prised Italy in a moment of spiritual crisis, now oppresses her with the 
weight of its military force as an army of occupation would do. 

(Translated by L. M. Manross, January 11, 1926.) 
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At Mantua the same procedure was followed. 

Here are some summarized data: 

Seven hundred arrested—many fugitives either voluntarily or by 
force—all houses on the streets traversed by the leader visited from 
top to bottom by the police—in all the rooms which led into the said 
streets, a police agent on duty. Compulsory holiday in all the province. 
Coercive troops of citizens and laborers from all villages of the 
province. Transportation almost entirely gratuitous, Forced gh cick 
tion in all the province. 

Universal tax of 1.2—bentings for the-unwilling. Tue police meas- 
ures were exactly the same as those for the visits of the Czar, 

(Translated by L. M. Manross, January 11, 1926.) 


Mr. RAINEY. This order of the Fascisti has found a 
lodging in the United States. Representatives of Mussolini 
came to the United States in 1922 and organized branches of 
this murderous organization here, and I propose now to sub- 
mit the proofs. There are 50 or 60 lodges of this order in 
the United States to-day. I have here their oath and I have 
here a proclamation issued by their Battalion of Death. I 
know what their hailing sign is as they enter the rooms of 
the order. It is this [illustrating]. That is the salute with 
which they approached the Cæsars in the days of. ancient 
Rome, and when you enter one of their lodges in this country, 
these Mussolini lodges, you turn to the presiding officer and 
salute in the manner in which I have indicated, and every 
man in the audience, knowing then that you belong to that 
order, rises in his place and returns the same salute. Gentle- 
men, you will discover as I proceed that I know something 
about this thing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How is the gentleman going to get the 
salute into the RECORD? : 

Mr. RAINEY. If I could get some handsome gentleman 
like my friend from Texas to pose for it, and print the picture 
in the Recorp it would be very effective then. On October 
25 last this organization held its convention in the city of 
Philadelphia for the purpose of apparently disassociating itself 
from the Fascisti organization in Italy. At that time this 
handbill. which I haye here, bearing on its face at the top 
of it the emblem of the Italian Fascisti, were circulated, and 
I want to read a translation of it. 

It is as follows: 


Fascisti! - The names of those you can trust for the arduous’ tasks 
of the directory which-awaits them are the following: 

1, Emanuele G. Gatti. 
2. Guiscardo Cinquinl. 

8. Lorenzo Di Emilino. 

4. Giovanni Marchiolo. 

Fascisti! Be solidly for these candidates and vote compactly for 
them. ; 

THE SQUAD or DEATH, 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent at this time to print 
in the Recor at this point, with this translation, so that it can 
be seen whether I have translated it correctly or not, the 
original Italian. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to print with the translation the original. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The document referred to is as follows: 

Fascisti! I nomi di cul potrete fidarvi che il Direttorio prosegua 
Yarduo compito che loro spetta sono 1 seguenti: 

1. Gatti G. Emmanuele, 

2. Cinquini Guiscardo. 

8. Emilio Di Lorenzo. 

4. Marchiole Giovanni. 

Fascisti! Slate solidali a questi candidati e votate compatti per essi. 

La SQUADRA DELLA MORTE. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, this Fascisti organization has 
a lodge here in the city of Washington, and I will tell you who 
its officers are. They are Ferdinando Cuniberti, secretary; 
directors, Luizi Consorti, Italo Jaccheri, Vincenzo di Giorolamo, 
Salvadore Volpe, Genesio Marinari, and others. 

The statement I am about to make now with reference to 
the American Fascisti I am authorized by the New York World 
to say is the result of extensive investigations conducted by 
that paper, and I am authorized to say to you gentlemen on 
the Republican side of this Chamber that if you will start an 
investigation on your responsibility of the American Fascisti, 


the New York World will come here and will furnish the proof 


of everything I now say about the American Fascisti, and I 
want to say further that I propose to wait a reasonable time 
for some of you gentlemen in responsible positions on that side 
of the House to introduce this resolution to investigate this 
un-American organization, and if you do not do it I am going 
to do it myself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. I Will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will exam- 
ine the hearings of the House Committee on Immigration of 
the last Congress, he will find quite an investigation into this 
matter. 

Mr. RAINEY. Well, I have not examined that, but when I 
get through with these facts you will want to make another 
one. I want to say before I enter into a discussion of the 
American Fascisti that such gentlemen of Italian birth in this 
country as the following—I mean American born and of Italian 
ancestry—do not belong to the American Fascisti, and I am 
going to name some of them whom you all know: Judge Cotido, 
of the Supreme Court of New York; Judge Manchise, of the 
General Sessions Court of New York; Judge Louis Valenti, 
of the Supreme Court of New York; Congressman LAGUARDIA 
[applause], of this Congress, and many others whom I might 
name, all of whom do not belong to the American Fascisti 
but who stand for the very highest American ideals. [Ap- 
plause.] They are loyal to this country and to its institutions. 
Three months ago there was a conference of Fascisti from all 
over the world in Rome. The American Fascisti was repre- 
sented by Martinez, who was employed by the Italian council 
representing Italy in New York, There is a recent law in Italy 
under which any Italian outside of Italy and opposed to Fascism 
will have his property confiscated. There are a dozen news- 
papers and magazines in the United States (Italian) used for 
propaganda purposes and to threaten anyone who dares to 
attack Mussolini. Giovanni Selvestro was, until recently, presi- 
dent of the National Fascisti Party. He openly pledged his 
fraternal order to Mussolini, This resuited in dissatisfaction 
and he resigned, and after that Count Ignacius Thaon Di Revel, 
who belongs to an ancient and honorable family in Italy, was 
elected president; nobody knows how he was elected. 

This was in June, 1924. He is understood to be Mussolini’s 
choice. He came here five years ago as a representative of an 
Italian motion-picture concern.. He is now a salesman for 
Munds-Windslow Co., of New York City, stocks and bonds. 
Last October the growing opposition of the anti-Fascist league 
made it necessary for the Fascist congress, which met in 
Philadelphia then, to apparently withdraw their contact with 
Rome. The opposition to Congressman LAGUARDIA and others 
of the Society of Sons of Italy of New York resulted in this 
October convention and this apparent reorganization of the 
Fascisti. This is only a paper reorganization. The National 
Fascisti Party was dissolved and the Fascisti League of North 
America (Inc.) came into being. It was merely a change of 
name and an apparent severing of ties with Rome. Notwith- 
standing this, on November 25, 1925, the Central Council Fascist 
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League of North America sent to President Mussolini at Rome 
this telegram : 


President MUSSOLINI, Rome: 

Central Council Fascist North America closing work, second reunion, 
sends to the duce expressions our devotion, renewal of oath to follow, 
to the end your orders and your wishes, 


To which is appended these names: 
Dino Grandi, Previtali, Citrioll, Bettero Trombetta, Macaluse. 


There are about 36 chartered chapters in the United States 
and 50 chapters to be chartered. Martinez, who is also em- 
ployed by the Italian council at New York, told Mussolini that 
there were many thousands of Fasciti in America. Di Revel 
claims a membership of only 5,500, but he expects soon to 
organize 50 chapters more, which will increase the membership 
to 12,000. The chapter at New York is known as the Mussolini 
Chapter and meets at 145 West Forty-fifth Street, and they 
report there is a membership of 1,000—a small part, indeed, 
of the Italians in New York. New York contains more Italians 
than Rome contains. New York contains more Italians than 
Naples contains, New York is the greatest Italian city in all 
of this world. I want to say that nearly all of them are loyal 
citizens of the United States [applause]; that nearly all of 
them denounce and condemn this American Fascism which has 
found its way over to this side of the ocean. Mussolini refers 
to these various chapters as “ Italian colonies in America,” and 
asks them to remain Italians until the seventh generation. 

The league is incorporated under the laws of New York. 
The dues are $13 a year. One dollar goes to the general 
council and $12 is put into the chapter to be used for propa- 
ganda purposes. It still receives its orders direct from Musso- 
lini in Rome. These organizations are to receive continual 
accessions, because Mussolini hand picks the delegates which 
come from Italy to the United States, and they come here 
hand-picked Fascisti delegates to Join these chapters. 

Di Revel advises them to join the National Guard. He 
advises them to become American citizens, but they are advised 
aboye religion and nationality to stand for Italy and the 
House of Savoy. Their uniform consists of a black fez, black 
breeches, and tan leggings. For formal occasions the uniform 
is a black shirt, black trousers, and black shoes. Members of 
Italian ancestry can become associate members but not full 
members. Full membership is restricted to citizens of Italian 
blood. 8 

Gentlemen, it will surprise you to know who some of the 
Americans are who have accepted associate membership in 
this organization. I shall not read their names, however, but 
I have them. Capt. Allesandro Pugliese, former secretary of 
the general council, is responsible for the statements that 
Mussolini’s government hand picks the Italian immigrants who 
fill the quota for America. 

Here is another telegram sent out on the 9th day of January, 
1926, perhaps the latest expression of the attitude of the Fas- 
cisti in America; at least the latest expression which I have 
been able to find: 


The Fascio Mussolini of New York send expressions of regret at the 
death of the Queen Mother of Italy, and take this occasion to renew 
our oath of fidelity to the fatherland and the Savoy dynasty. 


This is signed by Commissioner E. E. Citreola. This was 
after the reorganization of this order. 

They have a branch in St. Louis, where they have 35 regis- 
tered members, and they claim 5,000 sympathizers. This branch 
receives weekly its instructions from Rome; and when I say 
“Rome” I mean the Italian Government, not the Catholic 
Church. Recently the Pope of Rome denounced, in a procla- 
mation which he issued, the Mussolini government and its 
methods in Italy, Giuseppe Carotti, of 5256 Daggett Avenue, 
St. Louis, is the president of the St. Louis branch. I have here 
the names of all the other St. Louis officers. They require 
every applicant for membership in this order to fill out a 
questionnaire, and a copy of that questionnaire is kept in Rome. 
The Mussolini government has the names of every member of 
this organization in the United States. While this organiza- 
tion is world-wide, they have more chapters in the United 
States than anywhere else in the world except in Italy, and the 
questionnaire record is kept on file in Rome so that they can 
keep a check on and keep track of all the members of this 
organization in the United States, half of whom, he says, are 
American citizens. But “We pledge eternal allegiance,” they 
say in the telegram they sent to the House of Savoy. 

Carotti received from Giuseppe Bastianini, who is general 
secretary of the foreign arm of the Fascisti, the original au- 
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thorization to organize Fascisti branches in the United States. 
Upon his arrival in the United States he registered with the 
New 2 Fascisti and then went on to St. Louis, where he 
now is. 

The registry contains a list of important Fascist chapters 
throughout the world. It boasts of many propaganda news- 
papers. A part of the oath originally administered in 1922 and 
in 1923 read as follows: 


And we swear unquestioning, complete, and unlimited obedience to 
Italian Fascisti, 


The communications from Mussolini describe these Italian 
chapters in the United States always as “Italian colonies.” 

The New York World is in possession of an order from 
Rome which reminds the Fascisti in America to remain Italians 
always, “even if you serve another government.“ The leader 
of the anti-Fascist faction in New York, Doctor Fama, is abso- 
lutely responsible; he is a patriotic American citizen and a 
Mason, I may say to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Tnrabwar] who belongs here in the northern jurisdiction of 
the United States. He wires me that he is familiar with the 
American Fascisti, and that he will come here at any time, 
in spite of their death squad, to testify to the facts with ref- 
erence to them before any committee organized by this House. 
He declares that Mussolini's Fascism is here with all its 
threats, and even with its death squad; and I am authorized 
by him to say that it is. 

I will give the gentlemen who doubted some of my state- 
ments the facts which, I think, will convince them. Il Grido 
Della Stirpe, of New York, is the official organ of Fascism in 
the United States. A number of Italian newspapers in the 
United States recently were in financial difficulties, and they 
were compelled to go to Rome—that is, their editors were—or 
they did go to Rome; and after their return here, and after 
their consultations with the Fascisti at Rome, they have appar- 
ently succeeded in paying all their debts and haye now become 
Italian Fascisti organs. This Italian newspaper published in 
Pueblo, Colo., from which I read a while ago, is too loyal in 
its Americanism to take money from the Fascisti government 
in Rome, They prefer to print the facts with reference to the 
murderous character of that debtor whom you want to handle 
now so delicately, and with whom you are so anxious on the 
Republican side to make terms. 

I could continue this description of the Fascisti in America 
and of the Fascisti in Rome. I could present even more facts 
than these, and I haye presented only a small part of the 
facts in my possession. More facts than these, a multitude 
of facts, with reference to this disloyal organization in the 
United States can be obtained if you gentleman care to in- 
vestigate. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. RAINEY. And now may I attempt to show these inter- 
related propositions to which I tried to call attention a while 
ago. 

I have now shown that the Italian debt settlement occurred 
on November 14. On November 20 the Morgan loan was made; 
and at this point I desire to print in the Recoorp, without 
reading it, the statement of the Morgan bank, printed in the 
New York Commercial, with reference to the finances of Italy 
in promoting this loan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to print the statement of the Morgan bank, 
printed in the New York Commercial. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. Without comment, it speaks for itself as to 
the capacity of the Italian Nation to pay. 


THE MORGAN LOAN 


The matter referred to is as follows, and was run as an 
advertisement in the New York Commercial of November 20, 
1925: 
$100,000,000 KINGDOM OF ITALY EXTERNAL LOAN SINKING FUND 7 Pur 

Caxt Goro Bonps—To Be DATED DECEMBER 1, 1925—To Marore 

DECEMBER 1, 1951—INTEREST PAYABLE JUNH 1 AND DECAMBER 1 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


EXCEPT FOR THE PURPOSES OF THE SINKING FUND, THESE BONDS ARB NOT 
SUBJECT TO REDEMPTION UNTIL JUNE i, 1941, ON AND AFTER WHICH 
DATE THHY MAY BH REDEEMED, AT THE OPTION OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
ON ANY INTEREST DATE, AS A WHOLE BUT NOT IN PART, AT 100 PER CENT 
A cumulative sinking fund which, it is estimated, will redeem the 

entire issue by maturity, will be created by the Kingdom of Italy by 


1926 


annual payments of $1,500,000 on September 15 of each year, beginning 
September 15, 1926. Such payments, together with sums equal to the 
interest on all bonds previously acquired for the sinking fund, are to 
be applied on the succeeding December 1 to the redemption, at 100 per 
cent, of bonds drawn by lot, 

Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin of the 
present standard of weight and fineness in New York City at the office 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. without deduction for any Italian taxes, present 
or future. 

Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100, not inter- 
changeable. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., fiscal agents. 

His excellency, Count Giuseppe Volpi, Minister of Finance of the 
Kingdom of Italy, authorizes the following statement in connection with 
this issue: 


e 
BUDGET 


The Italian Government's budget is balanced. Since 1922 the 
budgetary situation has been undergoing steady improvement, and in 
the fiscal year ended June 80, 1925, actual revenues amounted to 
20,456,000,000 lire, and expenditures to 20,247,000,000 lire, resulting 
in a surplus of 209,000,000 lire. The Government's budget for the 
current fiscal year (ending June 30, 1920), as passed by the Italian 
Parliament, shows an estimated surplus of over 177,000,000 lire, and 
includes estimated payments on the intergovernmental debts. Receipts 
for the first three months of the current fiscal year, according to pro- 
visiona! returns, showed an excess of about 168,000,000 lire over 
expenditures. 

PURPOSE OF ISSUE 


The Italian Government has available resources and revenues suffi- 
cient for its current requirements, both domestic and foreign, It 
proposes, therefore, to devote none of the proceeds of the present loan 
to ordinary expenditures but to hold the entire amount as a gold 
reserve available for currency stabilization purposes, leading to the 
final steps in the Government's definite fiscal and financial policy, of 
which a completely stabilized currency is a vital part. 


GOVERNMBNT DEBT 


Since 1923 the Itallan Government has made progress in funding 
its floating debt and in reducing the outstanding amount of its total 
internal debt. On June 30, 1923, the total internal debt. amounted 
to 95,544,000,000 lire; on June 80, 1925, it stood at 90,841,000,000 
lire, a reduction of over 4,700,000,000 lire. With the exception of a 
very limited amount of bonds issued in London prior to 1914, the 
present loan constitutes the entire Italian Government external debt 
in the hands of the public. The Government's indebtedness to the 
United States Government has been funded under an agreement dated 
November 14, 1925, subject to ratification by the United States Congress 
and the Italian Parliament. This agreement provides for payment 
over a period of 62 years, beginning with payments of $5,000,000 
annually during the first five years, gradually increasing during the 
life of these bonds to approximately $26,500,000 in the twenty-fifth 
year and to approximately $31,500,000 in the twenty-sixth year. The 
Italian Government's only other intergoverumental debt is that to the 
British Government, discussion of which is under way. 

The above bonds are offered for subscription, subject to the condi- 
tions stated below, at 94% per cent and accrued interest, to yield 
over 7.48 per cent to maturity and over 7.56 per cent to the average 
maturity date. 

All subscriptions will be received subject to the issue and delivery 
to us of the bonds as planned, and to the approval by our counsel of 
their form and validity. 

Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co, 
at 10 o'clock a. m., Friday, November 20, 1925, and will be closed 
in their discretion. The right is reserved to reject any and all appli- 
cations, and also, in any case, to award a smaller amount than 
applied for. - 

The amounts due on allotments will be payable at the office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., in New York, funds to their order, and the date 
of payment (on or about December 9, 1925) will be stated in the 
notices of allotment. 

Temporary bonds or interim receipts will be delivered pending the 
preparation and delivery of the definitive bonds. 

Application for the listing of the definitive bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange is to be made by the Italian Government. 

J. P. Morgan & Co.; First National Banz, New York; 
Guaranty Co. of New York; Harris, Forbes & Co,; 
Lee, Higginson & Co.; Brown Bros. & Co.; E. H. 
Rollins & Sons; Spenser Trask & Co.; National Bank 
of Commerce in New York; The Equitable Trust Co. 
of New York; New York Trust Co.; Corn Exchange 
Bank; Bank of the Manhattan Co.; Seaboard National 
Bank; Empire Trust Co.; J. & W. Seligman & Co.; 
Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Co. (Inc.); Hayden, 
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Stone & Co.; Redmond & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co.; J. G. White & Co. (Inc.); 
The National City Co., New York; Bankers Trust Co., 
New York; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. (Inc.); Mechanics & Metals National Bank; Ameri- 
can Exchange-Pacific National Bank; Chemical Na- 
tional Bank; National Park Bank; Clark, Dodge & Co.; 
Bonbright & Co. (Inc.); Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 
New Tonk, November 20, 1925. 


Mr, RAINEY. The Morgan banquet to the Debt Commission 
occurred on the 21st of November. 

Mr. BURTON. The gentleman means the Italian Debt Com- 
mission? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. The entertainment occurred on the 21st 
and everything had been settled. Then on November 25 the 
American Fascisti, with Italy perfectly safe, as they thought, 
commenced to send these telegrams with greater frequency and 
in a way which made them more easily detected, the telegrams 
to which I have called attention. 

On December 18 there occurred a meeting of the Urquehart 
stockholders in the Russian-Asiatic Consolidated Limited Min- 
ing Corporation in Great Britain, and I will refer to that in a 
moment. On December 31 occurred these statements as to the 
rebuilding of Rome and in effect, I am afraid, disclosed the 
use they proposed to make of the money they had received. 

May I refer in this connection to the Russian-Asiatic Con- 
solidated Limited Mining Co., because it is so closely inter- 
related with these other facts that I must describe it here? 
This is the greatest mining organization in the world. It is 
the Urquehart mining organization. It is the organization 
with which Herbert Hoover was carried as director until 1919, 
when his name was omitted from the directors then announced. 
With reference to Mr. Hoover I desire to say that when he 
commenced his active career in 1897 in England he was em- 
ployed by a mining company as consulting engineer, and he 
so continued until he disassociated himself with that company 
about 1909. He was merely a mining engineer, but, of course, 
received the large salary which mining engineers receive. 
From 1909 until 1912 he organized seven mining companies in 
England, every one of which failed. In 1912 he became a 
director of the mining company to which I haye just called 
attention, the mining company controlled by the Urquehart 
interests, and in that year that company paid the Czar of 
Russia $60,000,000 in cash for mining concessions in Siberia. 

Then the war occurred and no dividends were ever paid on 
that investment, and that is the investment which occurred 
when Hoover was connected with these interests. During the 
war occurred the rebellion of Kerensky and the seizure of these 
interests in Siberia. At that time Hoover, with his knowledge 
of Russia, became our representative in distributing relief in 
Belgium and a little later when we entered the war in 1917 
became our food commissioner in the United States, and our 
adviser as to the situation in Russia. An order was made 
sending 17,000 American soldiers to the ports of Siberia; Eng- 
land sent an equal number, and Japan sent 70,000 soldiers. 
They remained there watching the Americans and the English 
so that they dared not moye toward the interior of Russia, 
The White army of Russia was under the command of Gen- 
eral Kolchak, and the idea of those American troops and Eng- 
lish troops being sent there was to have them march toward 
the west. Do you not remember it? They were to form a 
junction with General Kolchak's army, and General Kolchak’s 
army was to march toward the east. Between those two 
armies were these concessions which had been taken posses- 
sion of by the Soviet Government of Russia. Our troops dared 
not move on account of the fact that there were 70,000 Japa- 
nese there, and finally the army of Kolchak was defeated, Kol- 
chak was executed, and that section of Russia became the 
strongest sovietized section of Russia. When finally the Czar 
and his family were taken prisoners they were conveyed to 
this part of Soviet Russia and executed, within 30 miles of 
these mines. I am telling you how these things happened to 
show you how correlated all these things are. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That all happened under a Democratic 
administration, and it happened just as I predicted it would at 
that time. 1 said at that time that if we undertook to inter- 
fere in the domestic affairs of foreign nations and send our 
troops there it would simply unite the Russian Nation against 
us, and now the gentleman from Illinois is proceeding along 
the same line, 

Mr. RAINEY. I am delighted to know that for once the 
gentleman from Iowa is correct. 
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Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Did not the gentleman say that Mr. 
Hoover was a member of the President’s Cabinet at the time 
these things occurred? 

Mr. RAINEY. He was food commissioner. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. But the gentleman said he was a mem- 
ber of the President's Cabinet. This occurred. in the latter 
days of the Wilson administration, when Mr. Hoover was not 
a member of the Cabinet. 

Mr, RAINEY. He was food commissioner and afterwards 
became a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. But not at the time these things oc- 
curred, 

Mr. RAINEY. No; not then. At that time he was a director 
of the Urquehart companies, but as food commissioner he 
occupied a confidential position here in the United States and 
was for the administration the Russian authority. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. But under a Democratic administra- 
tion. 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, yes. I am not discussing this matter 
from a partisan standpoint. I am trying to give the facts, and 
that does not make it any better and it does not make it any 
worse. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. But it corrects the RECORD. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. Now, here is a dispatch from London. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. May I have 15 minutes more. I will try not 
to use all of that time. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 15 
additional minutes, and he can yield back the time he does 
not use, 

Mr. RAINEY. In this connection and before going ahead 
with the reading of this dispatch I want to say I do not think 
the gentleman from New York [Mur. Broom] will contradict 
this statement. Recently there was a meeting of the American 
Society of Italy, presided over by Thomas W. Lamont, which 
was given to the members of the Italian Debt Commission, 
and this was just before the commission sailed for Italy; and 
my friend, Mr. Broom, attended that dinner. 

Mr. BLOOM. I attended that dinner? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. That is absolutely wrong. I never attended 
that dinner and did not know anything about it until the 
gentleman just read about it. 

Mr. RAINEY. I supposed, of course, you were there. This 
Italian Debt Commission did not realize what an important 
man you are in these matters or you would have been there. 

Mr. BLOOM. I will answer the gentleman by stating I 
hope the other statements he has made are more nearly ac- 
curate than the statement I was at that dinner. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. I want to read this dispatch. Mr. Urque- 
hart on this date, December 18, said to the stockholders—and 
I will print it all in the Recorp—in effect, that they expected 
important assistance from American interests, but so far they 
had not been able to get it; but they hoped, however, that 
American interests would be able to make arrangements with 
the Soviet Government so that their concession over there 
could be recognized. I have abbreviated the dispatch, and I 
will print it in full in the Recorp. 

This dispatch came just after the dinner given by these same 
New York bankers to the soviet delegation from Russia, the 
fact of which was concealed for a time. That dinner evidently 
was held for the purpose of negotiating with the soviet ín- 
terests in Russia for the release of their mining properties. 

The dispatch referred to was printed in the Washington Post 
of Friday, December 18, 1925. The following is the matter 
referred to: 


Sovier’s REFUSAL To Restore Fuxps BLocks Bia Drat—Rvssian 
AsiaTiC CORPORATION CHAIRMAN PAINTS CONDITIONS AS DARK— 
Peasants Finp Grain Witt Buy No Goops—Economic Menace Ex- 
PECTED TO Force Moscow ro Revise POLICIES 


Loxpox, December 17 (by Associated Press).—Leslie Urquehart, 
chairman of the Russian Asiatic Consolidated (Ltd.), in presenting his 
annual report to the stockholders to-day painted a black picture of 
industrial conditions in Russia. He made it clear that the unwilling- 
ness of the Soviet Government to restore part of the liquid capital of 
the foreign properties confiscated there precluded efforts to resume 
operation of the company's extensive copper, zinc, lead, and coal prop- 
erties in south Russia and Siberia, 
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He asserted that the Soviet Government wanted the Russian Asiatic 
Consolidated: to advance £2,000,000 to rehabilitate properties which 
the Soviet. Government is unable to operate, although it got them for 
nothing, and declared; the chief stockholders and debenture holders 
were unwilling to throw more money into Russia in an effort to save 
their present investments, because the Soviet Government required that 
in the agreement under which the property would be turned back it 
would be stipulated that the concessionaire must abandon all claims 
against the Soviet Goyernment. 


STILL SEEKING AGREEMENT 


Mr. Urquehart gave it as his opinion that the investing public 
could not be interested in Russia unless the attitude of the Sovlet 
Government changed, and added: 

“TI regret this extremely, as we had reason to believe that certain 
important American interests would have participated with us in any 
reasonable scheme which had the financial support and good will of 
the Soviet Government, our shareholders, and the investing public.” 

Mr. Urquebart, however, believes the Soviet Government will change 
its attitude, and says that efforts to reach an agreement will not be 
abandoned, 


Now, have I said enough to show how all these things doye- 
tail into each other, and may I now make some suggestions 
which are almost in the nature of predictions? May I suggest 
that after this tax reduction bill has gone through, after these 
debt settlements and all the surrenders they involve of Ameri- 
ean interests go through, after these mining interests in Rus- 
sia have been released and restored to the English company, 
which paid $60,000,000 for them; after this happens Mr. 
Mellon has fulfilled the entire measure of service he expects 
to fulfill as Secretary of the Treasury. May I suggest the time 
will then come for his resignation, and may I suggest that as a 
successor there be appointed Dwight Morrow, of the Morgan 
banks in New York, who, on account of these tremendous com- 
missions, amounting to $9,000,000 on this Italian debt, and I 
do not know how much on the others, is probably one of our 
richest men. If the New York bankers in making these foreign 
loans got the same commissions they did on the Russian loan, 
they have now accumulated in the last three or four or five 
years in commissions alone the sum of at least $900,000,000, 
It is time for Dwight Morrow, who belongs to the Amherst 
bloc, to succeed Mr. Mellon as Secretary of the Treasury. I 
want to say something now with which my friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Trrapway] will agree. When Dwight Morrow 
becomes Secretary of the Treasury it will not be necessary for 
him to have a man Friday like Winston to write his messages 
for him and his essays. Dwight Morrow is a man of great 
ability. I know him, and I want to testify to his ability. He 
belongs to the Amherst bloc, and there is always an accom- 
plishment, culture, and ability characterizing the gentleman 
who belongs to that bloc. I am sorry my friend from Massa- 
chusetts is not here, He belongs to the Amherst bloc. Some of 
them are Democrats, one at least, who, of course, I exclude 
from this general definition of Amherst graduates, 

After that happens Winston, who has made such a successful 
Secretary of the Treasury—because he is really the Secretary, 
taking orders, however ought to be rewarded by receiving Mor- 
row’s place in the Morgan banks in New York and given his 
chance to make some millions out of the loans yet to be made, 

When all that has happened, Herbert Hooyer will have ful- 
filled his destiny in this country. The Urquehart properties 
will be restored to their British owners and he can retire and 
become the manager of these great mines and everything that 
goes with them in Soviet Russia. [Applause.] 

Under the permission to extend given me I print here my 
statement before the Ways and Means Committee, which in the 
report I presented as my additional views. I did not concur 
in the statement of Mr. Crisp reporting out the bill, 


Foreign Dest FonpinG LEGISLATION 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON Wars AND MEANS, 
Wednesday, January 6, 1926. 

The committee met in Room 821, House Office Building, at 2 o'clock 
p. m., Hon. Wirttam R. GREEN (chairman) presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN, The committee will please come to order. 

Mr, Rainey. Shall I proceed? 

The Cnamuax. Yes, sir. 
STATEMENT OF HON, HENRY T. RAINEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 

FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Ratyey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, mas- 
much as for a brief period of time I am dissociated from the com- 


mittee, and not a member of it, I desire to say that I have never 
appeared before à more distinguished-looking body of men. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Ratney. And, having said this, and having made a statement 
which I am sure will meet with your approval, I want to proceed 
to muke a great many statements, some of which may not meet with 
the approval of this committee. 

I consider this committee as a deliberative body, organized for the 
purpose of considering the important matters of revenue, and not 
organized for the purpose of accepting the suggestions of any com- 
mission, no matter how that commission may be selected and no 
matter how its membership may be made up. I feel that all of us 
have a duty to discharge in handling these immense funds which in 
their origin come from the people of the United States by some 
method, direct or indirect, of taxes, and I thoroughly appreciate, 
and I am sure all of you do, the responsibilities of the position we 
occupy now. 

Feeling that way, yesterday when in executive session we were 
about to report ont with a favorable recommendation bills involving 
millions and millions of dollars obtained originally from the people 
of the United States, and moneys not yet collected but which we 
expect to collect in the taxes we levy from time to time, I thought 
that we ought to hear all sides of this question, and I suggested to 
the committee that we had heard but one side, aud that was the 
Italian side, f 

That suggestion yesterday, when there was no reporter present, 
met with most vigorous opposition, and it was insisted by gentlemen 
on this committee that the commission had considered evidence other 
than that presented by the Italian commission, the interested party 
in this matter, and I was told that here were 23 pamphlets in which 
were contained an immense amount of material, and that I could 
have had them if I wanted them and could have studied the question 
for myself, and that these pamphlets represented studies made not 
only in Italy by Italians in high positions in the Government of Italy 
and by others there, but represented studies made by other agencies; 
and with that understanding I asked permission to examine them 
for myself. 

I wes told that these were the documents upon which these recom- 
mendations are based, and that Mr. Crisp of this committee, who 
was also a member of the debt commission, had a complete set of 
them which he would have turned over to me if they had been in 
the room, and that Mr, OGDEN MILLS of this committee had a set of 
them, which he produced from some other room and presented to 
the committee with the challenge that I examine them and find out 
whether my statement was true or not and corresponded with the 
facts, and Mr. Mitts also stated, and there was no dissenting state- 
ment from any direction, that these booklets contained, among other 
things, studies made by professors at Harvard University, Then the 
booklets were all turned over to me except one, 

They are numbered from 1 to 23, and the booklet which was not 
turned over to me was booklet numbered 8, which I have not yet 
seen, although Mr. MILLS said that he would send it up to my office. 
I presume he neglected to do it. 

Mr. Minis. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. Ralxxx. Yes. 

Mr. Mitts. Since he is quoting me—and I am sure he does not want 
to misquote me—I want to say that I said that the documents contained 
references, among others, to reports made in this country, one of which 
was made by the Bureau of Economic Research at Harvard; and my 
recollection was that the figures given, so far as I was able to check 
them in those instances, checked with the figures which I had seen. 

Mr. Ratney. Well, I will accept the statement of the gentleman, 
although I do not remember it just that way; but we will assume that 
that is the statement made by Mr. MILES, in which other members of 
the committee acquiesced. 

Now, I have gone through these documents, except the one which 
has not been turned over to me and which is numbered 8, and which 
I have not seen, and without exception they are compiled by Italian 
officials and absolutely from Italian sources, 

Now, let me refer to Mr. Mitts’s statement just now, to the effect 
that studies from Harvard University were also incorporated in these 
hearings. 

Mr. Mitts. Referred to; I did not say they were incorporated. 

Mr. Rainey, Well referred to. We will accept that statement. 

Here is the Harvard University reference [reading] : 5 

In this study "— 

And I am reading now from the booklet which is numbered 18; it is 

an unpaged booklet, however— 
“we are going to adopt the general conception of balances of inter- 
national payments as including all economic transactions of the country 
with foreign markets which at a certain period of time exceed the 
employment (demand and supply) of means of international payments. 
Iu the statistical exposition "— 
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Ané this is what I call attention to— 

“of this balance, following in part the scheme adopted by the Harvard 
University Commission of Economie Research, and more generally the 
one adopted in the memorandum of the League of Nations, first we 
have adopted the definition between visible and invisible items and 
variations of capital.” 

Therefore, all there is in here with reference to any studies made 
by the Commission of Economic Research of Harvard University, the 
only reference there is in these booklets, is that they have adopted 
the method used by the commission of economic research in making 
up this compilation. Not a thing accomplished by that committee, 
not one of its studies, is referred to in any way. They have just 
simply adopted its method of making studies; that is all. 

Mr. Mitts. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Rainey. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mitts. Does the gentleman seriously mean to tell the com- 
mittee that he has read those 23 pamphlets from coyer to cover 
since yesterday at 12 o'clock? 7 

Mr, Ralxkx. Oh, well, I have examined them, every one, and now 
I will ask the gentleman to point out to me—for he says he has done 
it—or I will ask Mr. Crisr to point out to me a single paper in this 
compilation which represents in any way or even remotely, studies 
made by any other agency except Italian agencies, and the only 
reference to any American source is this reference which the gentle- 
man from New York had in mind, to this organization up there, this 
department of Harvard University, and they merely say that in 
making these studies and these compilations they have adopted the 
method used by that commission of economic research. 

Therefore, I do not think that these documents have received any 
serious attention from Mr. MILLS or anyone else on this committee, 
nor, indeed, from the debt commission itself. 

Mr. Mitres. If the chairman will permit an interruption I want to 
state definitely that throughout those documents there are refer- 
ences to American sources, and if the gentleman maintains that that 
is the only reference to an American source in those 23 booklets 
there is only one conclusion to be drawn, and that is that he has not 
read the documents. 

Mr. RAIXEx. I have read them, aud there is not any reference at all. 
They simply adopted their method, and a little “strictly confiden- 
tial” pamphlet submitted to this committee, which was the only infor- 
mation given to each one of us outside of these documents which 
found their way into the hands of two members of this committee, 
so states. $ 

On page 1 of this document, which 1s entitled “Strictly confiden- 
tial—Italian debt settlement,” there is contained this reference to 
these documents: 

“We have 23 special studies, of which the first is a recapitulation 
and the second a collection of graphs for the purpose of showing geo- 
graphically the most important relations and tendencies following a 
method extensively used in the United States, and the other 21 deal 
with various individual problems. 

“TI must apologize to the commission, for the English translation 
was necessarily made in haste, but I have no doubt that in respect to 
their contents these studies will be found to contain complete and 
trustworthy material, because this work was intrusted to eminent 
scholars who are well known in the scientific world among students 
of economic and financial matters.“ 

Therefore, every one of these 23 documents is a translation from 
the Italian, and we have this information from the Debt Commission 
itself. 

Now, what is the use of contending, in view of this statement, that 
these documents contain studies made from other than Italian sources? 

Now, here is booklet No. 1. The source of this document is not 
stated at all. 

Mr. Mitts. Will the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. Mitts. In so far as I am concerned, I have never contended 
that these are other than Italian studies made by the Italian Govern- 
ment for the purpose of presenting from their standpoint Italy’s 
capacity to pay. 

Mr. Raney. I thank the gentleman. 
now, after I produced the facts. 

Mr. Mitts. But it should also be said that numerous references 
throughout these documents give sources of information not only in 
this country but in others 

Mr. Rartney (interposing). Furthermore 

Mr. Mitts (interposing), Let me complete my statement, If the gen- 
tleman will permit, inasmuch as his remarks have been largely directed 
at me. These documents were checked up by separate studies made by 
the American State Department, the American Department of Com- 
merce, and the American Treasury Department. I have not consulted 
the State Department, but I have since yesterday consulted the Treas- 
ury Department, and they state that, based on their own independent 
investigations, the studies submitted by the Italian commission were 
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substantially correct. I consulted Mr. Hoover last night, and he told 
me that, based on studies made by the Department of Commerce, the 
Italian studies were correct, and I have before me a detailed report 
made by the Department of Commerce, through its own agents, which 
report reaches substantially the same conclusions as were reached by 
the Italian commission. i 

Mr. Rarxey. Of course I can not keep up with the various statements 
made by the gentleman. I correctly quoted the statement he made yes- 
terday, in order to get him to make some other statement which he now 
makes, and then I called attention to what these documents were and 
that they did not correspond with what had been said at all. 

Mr. Crisp. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. Ñ 

Mr. Crisp. If you prefer, I will walt. 

Mr. Ratxey. Go ahead. 

Mr. Crisp. I was simply going to say that Mr. Mints has just stated 
In substance what I stated to the committee yesterday afternoon. 
J never contended that any American authority had anything to do 
with the preparation of those pamphlets, but stated that they were pre- 
pared by the Italians, and that the facts In them had been checked up 
by American sources. 

That is the statement that I made to the committee yesterday after- 
noon. 

Mr. Rarxey. I do not remember it that way, but I do not dispute the 
gentleman's statement; and we can not verify this little disagreement 
because there was no reporter present. 

Mr. Crisp. I think that the committee will verify that, so much sọ 
that Judge Haprey asked that I make the statement in the record. 

Mr. Haptey. Yes; I remember it so. I made that request. 

Mr. RAIx Rx. Then it is admitted that these are Italian studies, every 
one of them, and that is what I wanted you gentlemen to admit, that 
these are the studies upon which these debt findings are based, and 
they say that they were checked up in the departments and found to be 
correct, but no “checking up“ individual has ever appeared before 
this committee to be cross-examined. I do not know how they could 
check up this first document. The source of information in there is 
not even given. It does not refer to any authoritative Italian source 
at all. 

Mr. Mitts. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 

Mr. Raney. Yes. 

Mr. Mitts. The first document is a mere summary or recital of the 
conclusions embodied in the other 22, and the other 22 give the de- 
tailed references in every case. 

Mr. RAINEY. They were all printed on an Italian press and translated 
in Italy. The originals are not here. 

Now, this second paper represents a contribution by Professor 
Morater, of the University of Milan. 

This third document is a contribution by Professor Livy, a member 
of the faculty of the Royal University of Trieste. 

This fourth document is a contribution also by Professor Livy, of 
the University of Trieste. 

This fifth document is merely a summary from a copious and authen- 
ticated study by Professor Benini, of the University of Rome. 

And so on. I am not going to give the rest of them unless my state- 
ment is challenged. 

Every one of these documents purports to be a translation from some 
Italian source or a summary obtained from some Italian source. Even 
the originals are not here, and there is no production of proof that any 
translator has ever even seen the originals and has tried to check them 
up with these summaries to see whether or not their summaries are 
correct interpretations even of these Italian sources of information. 

Now, I find nowhere in these pamphlets, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, any reference or any estimate as to that very considerable 
source of Italian income, the invisible income obtained from tourists, 
and especially from American tourists, except this: On page 46 of 
pamphlet No. 18 there is contained this statement: 

“ Tourists’ expenditures revived: Though complete data for the whole 
year are lacking, the total number of tourists is estimated at 300,000 
to 400,000, with an expenditure of two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty thousand million lire, net, of the sums spent by Italians abroad, 
amounting to about one and a half thousand million lire.” 

Does anybody know what that means? I do not, and I challenge 
anybody to tell how much that is and what it means. 

Mr. Mus. Does the gentleman contend that the detailed figures 
are not given in those pamphlets as to the revenue derived from 
tourists? 

Mr. Raiser. I am reading this 

Mr. Mitts (interposing). Does the gentleman make that contention? 

Mr. Ratney. This is the basis of it. Now, that might probably mean 
that there are two hundred or two hundred and fifty thousand million 
lire net after subtracting from the total amounts expended by tourists 
in Italy one and one-half thousand million lire expended by Italian 
tourists abroad. You can not account for it in any other way. These 
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are impossible figures. Does anybody mean to say that from tivo 
hundred to two hundred and fifty thousand million lire were spent by 
tourists in Italy? 

Of course, the assumption is Impossible. 

Mr. Minus. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ralxxx. That immense amount of money was not spent by 
tourists. 

Mr. Mitts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Raixxx. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. Twenty-five hundred million lire. 

Mr. Rarxgy. That is not what it says at all. 

Mr. Mitts. Will the gentleman give me the pamphlet? 

Mr. Ratyey. It is pamphlet numbered 18. It says two hundred thou- 
sand million lire, 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman give me the pamphlet? 

Mr. Raixkx. I have read it correctly. 

Now, here is something else. Here is a study—— 

Mr. Mitts (interposing). Will the gentleman wait a minute? It is 
very important to challenge the correctness of these figures, 

Mr. RAIxxx. It says two hundred and fifty thousand million lire. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is two hundred and fifty billion lire. 
much is a lira? 

Mr. RAINEY, Nineteen cents. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no; four and a half cents. 

Mr. Kearns. That is ten billion. 

Mr. Raryey. That is more money than there is in all of Europe. 

Mr. MILLS. Well, now, if the gentleman will yield long enough we 
will straighten this out. He made the statement that the Italian Gov- 
ernment has given the tourists’ expenditures as two hundred and fifty 
thousand million lire. The Italian Government has given a number 
of tables showing tourists’ expenditures in a given number of years, 
including 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924. For the fiscal year 1922 it says 
that tourists’ expenditures aggregated twenty-five hundred million lire, 
not two hundred and fifty thousand billion lire, but two billion five 
hundred million. 

Mr. Raney. Two hundred and fifty thousand million. 

Mr. MrLis. It says no such thing. 

Mr. Raney. It does. 

Mr. Mitts. I am very sorry; I regret that I have to contradict the 
gentleman, 

Mr. Rarney. I read it exactly as it is. 

Mr. Kearns. That would be ten billions. 

Mr. Mis. But it does not say that. Will the gentleman show it 
to me? I am quite able to read. 

Mr. Ratxey. Now, let me read it and let Mr. MıLLs follow it [read- 
ing]: x 

“ Tourists’ expenditures revived: Though complete data for the whole 
year are lacking, the total number of tourists is estimated to be at 
three hundred to four bundred thousand, with an expenditure of two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty thousand million lire net, of the sum 
spent by Italians abroad, amounting to about one and one-balf thou- 
sand million lire.” 

Did I read it right? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes; but if the gentleman wants to be fair he would tell 
the committee that that is flanked with tables showing 2,500,000,000, 
and that is obviously a typographical error. There is not only one 
table, but four tables showing that. 

Mr. Ratner. I am reading the document correctly, and the gentle- 
man knows that I am now. That shows how reliable these things are, 

Mr. Mints. I want to suggest for the purpose of the record that 
the very page from which the gentleman read 

Mr. Rarxey (interposing). Bring it over here and read it. I have 
no confidence now in your eyesight. Bring it over here so that I can 
follow you as you read it. 

Mr. Minis, On page 48, Tourists’ expenditures, 1,700,000,000 lire, 
given in the table. On page 49—— 

Mr. CHINDBLOM (interposing). What year was that for? 

Mr. MIILS. 1920. 

For the year 1921, page 49, Tourists’ expenditures, net, of Italians 
abroad, 2,000,000,000 lire. For the year 1922, on page 51, Tourists’ 
expenditures, 2,500,000,000 lire. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. At 4 cents per lire, that makes $100,000,0007 

Mr. Mitts. For the year 1923, taken from the table on page 53, 
Tourists’ expenditures, 2,750,000,000 lire. 

For the year 1924, tourists’ expenditures, 2,900,000,000 lire; and, 
of course, 1925 they do not have. 

I simply want to call attention to the fact that, with four tables 
giving the correct amounts, my friend from Ilinois selected what was 
obviously a typographical error to read to the committee in order to 
challenge the correctness of the rest of the figures. 

Mr. RaIX Rx. Yes; and my friend from New York himself earnestly 
insisted that I had not read it correctly and, I would say, resorted to 
every method of subterfuge to show that I had not correctly read 
from this document. 
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I have not compared the other pages, but I have read enough from 
that to show the unreliability of the Italian studies upon which this 
Debt Commission rested its conclusions. 

But now may I call your attention to something that does not 
appear anywhere in these pamphlets, upon which we are asked to 
surrender so many millions of dollars of debts due to the American 
people, May I call your attention to a study prepared by the Foreign 
Information Department of the Bankers’ Trust Co. of New York, 
in which they state that bank deposits in Italy at the close of 1922 
were four and one-half times as much as they were in pre-war days. 

Now, compare that study made here in New York from a reliable 
source and reported in the Economic World of November 14, 1925, 
with the kind of staff to which I have been calling attention here. 

There is not any particle of evidence before this committee to 
show that they considered in any way in arriving at the debt-paying 
capacity of Italy this study which discloses the fact that thelr bank 
deposits, which ordinarily we accept as evidence of prosperity, are 
four and one-half times as much as they were before the war. That 
is more than we can claim in this country. 

Mr. Mitres. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Ratyey, Yes. 

Mr. Mints. How much has the lira depreciated from 1913 to 1922? 

Mr. Rainey. Well, these studies do not disclose that and I do not 
know how much it has depreciated. I know that a standardized lira— 
that is, for international transactions—represents in our money about 
19 cents. Over there it is vastly different. They pay there by the lira. 
It is their unit of exchange, and while there has been some slight 
increase in wages since pre-war days, there has been no evidence of 
any serious inflation of Italian currency, 

Mr. Mitts. Does the gentleman seriously contend that there has 
been no Inflation of Italian currency? ` 

Mr. Rainey. I said no serious inflation of Italian currency, and this 
study made by the organization to which I have called attention says 
that there might be some slight inflation in Italy in postwar times. 

Now, that has not been considered at all by this Debt Commission. 

Mr. Miuuis. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. RAINEY, Yes. 

Mr. Mivvs. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact that on page 
7 of the pamphlet entitled “ Comparison of the Wealth and National 
Income” he will find a reference to the very study to which he refers, 
by Harvey E. Fiske, on the interallied debts and analysis of postwar 
conditions from 1914 to 1922, and he will also find, if he has read 
these pamphlets with care, which obviously he could not do in the 
time within his disposal, that throughout these pamphlets there is a 
very serious discussion vot Mr. Fiske's conclusion, and I would like to 
call the gentleman's attention further to the fact that while savings 
have increased, and the Italians give the exact figures on the increases 
in savings, that the lira had depreciated more than the actual savings, 
so that the savings increase is apparent and not real. In other words, 
assuming that the savings have increased four or five times, the lira 
has depreciated from more than 19 cents to approximately 4.8 cents, 
aud therefore the increase of savings does not exist at all. 

Furthermore, if you take into consideration the increase in popula- 
tion, the savings in Italy, instead of increasing, have actually decreased 
by 29 per cent. 

Mr. RAINEY., There has been an increase in population since the war 
of over 2,000,000 in Italy. 

Now, here is a mere note reference to various studies made of this 
very subject, in which this author is merely mentioned in a note; 
that is all. 

Mr. Mitts. Well, now, I do not want to keep correcting the gentle- 
man, but I have here these pamphlets, and I say to the gentleman that 
Mr. Fiske's book and the figures given by him are taken into con- 
sideration and discussed in the body of the pamphlet just as the 
Lewis and Moulton figures are for France. 

Mr. Rax RT. Do I understand this banker's report was not relied 
upon in any way but challenged by these Italian studies? I find 
nothing of that kind in here. 

Now, let me proceed. I am discussing now, or trying to discuss, this 
strictly confidential Italian debt settlement statement presented to us. 
Let me read from page 11 of this little pamphlet this astounding state- 
ment as to a reason for remitting the Italian debt. They italicized 
this. It is marked “ confidential” in order to direct special attention 
to it. 

I am reading from page 11, and it is also marked “ Confidential, 
November 9, 1925.” 7 

“Ttaly, unlike other allied nations, did not have the benefit of the in- 
flux of enormous amounts of dollars and pounds expended by millions 
of combatants of the allied armies.“ 

In other words, in demanding and insisting upon this practical can- 
cellation of their debt, they say to us, “ Because you did not send 
400,000 American boys to Italy to spend their wages and their money 
there, therefore you ought now to correct this error that you made and 
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cancel as much of the debt as you think you ought to cancel, because 
we did not have that source of income.” 

And then they go on to say further, and they italicize it, that it 
we or any of the allied nations had sent three hundred or four bun- 
dred thousand men there in effect they would have made enough 


money out of them to pay all their debts and would not have been ` 


in debt at all, and I have no doubt, with the methods employed over 
there and the exactions from American tourists generally, that that 
statement is correct, and that they would have been able to accom- 
plish that if they had had the opportunity. 

Now, I remember most distinctly the time when we were collect- 
ing this money to lend to these Italians, We collected this money 
at a time when American bonds were selling at 84 on the market, 
We held open meetings throughout the country. There were no secret 
meetings, no commissions meeting in secret and afterwards producing 
foreign documents and foreign sources of information in order to sus- 
tain their position. We sent speakers over the United States, and 
we placed posters everywhere. We made it unpopular and disagree- 
able for a man to live in a community unless he contributed to this 
fund that we were going to loan the Italians, and we urged our people 
to give, and to give until it hurt, and I remember that throughout 
the country those men who did not give as much in their localities 
as they thought they ought to give were held up to public ridicule 
and their gate posts were painted yellow, and all that sort of thing, 
and appeals were made in theaters and in churches throughout the 
land, and with the American flag flying above the pulpit preachers 
advised people to give and to give, and advised them they were loan- 
ing their money and not giving it, at 4%½ per cent, insisting that it 
was being done in order that we might help to make the world a safe 
place in which to live, 

There was not any secrecy about those proceedings, There was 
no secrecy about the procedure we adopted to get this money from 
the people of the United States to loan to these Italians, but this 
Debt Commission has been meeting in secret and giving out just as 
much information as they pleased to give out. 

We have considered in this committee back of locked doors their 
reports to this commision, and even now, as I present, or try to 
present, the other side of it, the side of the taxpayers of this country 
who contributed to this fund, the doors are locked, and nobody is in 
this room except the reporter and the members of this committee. 
It will not do for too much information as to what is going on in the 
matter of this cancellation of the Italian debt to leak out to the people 
of this country. 

Now, I am unwilling to agree to the proposition that this Debt 
Commission represents, in its handling of these debts, the very last 
word in statesmanship. That is being heralded in our papers, and it 
is being spread abroad in every way. On the contrary, I want most 
vigorously to deny it, and I want to call attention to the English debt 
settlement, a most humiliating failure. After we made those sacri- 
fices and agreed with England that she would pay us $150,000,000 
a year for 62 years, that was heralded throughout the country as a 
magnificent and most desirable settlement, and those remittances 
have commenced, 

But they have statesmen in England who are almost the last word 
in statesmanship, and these gentlemen representing the United States 
on that Debt Commission were absolutely unable to cope with them, 

At the very time the Debt Commission was adjusting the debt of 
Great Britain, they knéw that the greatest industry we had in this 
country was the automobile industry. They knew that we were 
manufacturing at that time 91 per cent of all the automobiles manu- 
factured in the world, and at that time, according to a statement 
made in this building by the president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and I heard him make it, we were consuming 93 per cent 
of all the automobiles made in all the world. You can not make 
automobiles without rubber tires. 

We were therefore using more rubber than all the rest of the world, 
and the amount of rubber the rest of the world used then was almost 
negligible compared to the amount we used, and at that very time 
the rubber valorization scheme of the English colonial office was just 
being put in operation. 

Now, if these gentlemen who composed that Debt Commission repre- 
sented the very last word in statesmanship and the ideal statesmanship 
in this country, why did they forget that important item? What Great 
Britain particularly wanted was to borrow money, and she did, and to 
settle on terms as favorably as she could, and we knew she produced 
TO per cent of all the rubber in the world. 

Why did we not say to her, “The greatest industry in this world 
now is the automobile industry, and that is located here in the United 
States. We do not want rubber prices to increase. We remember 
the coffee valorization policies adopted in Brazil, and we know what 
that means in this country. We do not produce coffee here; we get 
our supply from Brazil." They had a perfect right to take that into 
consideration, because that coffee valorization proposition originated 
in the house of Morgan in New York, and they financed the original 
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valorization and suggested the scheme by which the coffee production 
is limited and its prices fixed down there in Brazil, and we take most 
of the coffee they produce in Brazil, and when we buy coffee in this 
country we are paying a very considerable part of carrying on the 
. Government of Brazil. 

Therefore, valorization schemes in tropical products that we do 
not produce in this country were perfectly well known here. The 
bankers in New York knew all about it, they were responsible for the 
coffee valorization scheme in Brazil. 

So the easiest thing in the world would have been for them to 
say to the British, “We will settle with you, but we will want the 
ratio changed in your rubber proposition so that we can get rubber 
here for this great industry of ours at prices that are reasonable.” 

We were then consuming more automobiles than we produced in 
this country. But the rubber valorization proceeded without the 
slightest objection from bankers of this country who appeared to 
have been operating in splendid unanimity with the Debt Commis- 
sion. The British colonial office fixed the production possibilities 
of rubber at 60 per cent of the 1919 output of each producer. They 
did not let him produce any more than that, and put a tax of 1 penny 
per pound on the first 60 per cent and they graduated it up until 
finally it reached a shilling a pound, and the result is the fact that 
to-day, this month, we are paying $1,000,000 more for rubber in this 
country per day, and every day, than we would have paid if this 
Debt Commission had been the last word in statesmanship and had 
protected the people of this country when they agreed to loan to 
England these immense amounts of money to make this settlement 
with us. 

If they had exercised the degree of statesmanship the people of 
this country had the right to expect, we would not now be subjected 
to the humiliation to which we are subjected. England pays us now 
$150,000,000 a year, apparently, but she does not pay out anything. 
We pay it ourselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are holding a meeting downstairs to-day where 
they are considering this matter. 

Mr. Rarnpy. Oh, yes; after the horse is stolen this administration 
tries to do something, and they propose retaliatory measures which 
can not be.done. The time to have adjusted this important thing with 
the English colonial office was then, when it was possible to adjust 
it, and not now when it is impossible to adjust it. 

English statesmen point with derision to the position of the United 
States and say that on account of our policies, which we have 80 
inefficiently adopted, England will soon become again the creditor 
nation of the world. Perhaps I ean find that statement. 

Here is a dispatch from London that I want to read in that con- 
nection. It is dated December 19. 

The CuammMan, I do not want to interrupt the gentleman's remarks, 
but I do not see what that has to do with the question before the 
committee. 

Mr. Rarney. I am discussing these debts and the insufficiency of 
the suggestions of this Debt Commission and the clumsy way in which 
they have handled these propositions. 

I read now from Lord Riddell’s News of the World: 

“Tord Riddell's News of the World will say in a jubilant article 
to-morrow that because of rubber the United States and Great Britain 
are changing places rapidly as creditor nations. 

“Our debt to America amounts to 800,000,000 pounds,” it will say, 
“so that in four years, if the present prices of rubber—4s. 5d. per 
pound—continue to rule and Americans continue to consume as much 
as they are doing now, we will be able to pay off the whole of our 
indebtedness.” 

“The News of the World correspondent also figures that with Ameri- 
en's ‘favorable’ trade balance rapidly diminishing—having dropped 
51,000,000 last year—and rubber prices, rising simultaneously with 
the decline in value of cotton and wheat, which the United States 
sends to Britain, in a few years Britain and not America will be the 
creditor nation. 

“Pursuing this roseate vision, the writer Iaughs at Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover's threats of putting up the prices of raw cotton and 
raw materials Britain gets from the United States. Fortunately for 
John Bull, this is pure moonshine,’ he asserts. Cotton goods will not 
sell now because they are too dear. If they are made any dearer, 
they will sell in even smaller quantities, so that the American planter 
will not be able to get rid of his harvest.’ 

“He says it will be seven years before an American rubber planta- 
tion can produce considerable quantities of rubber, and even then, he 
reckons, their profitableness is doubtful, because of the high cost of 
American labor. ‘Meanwhile, he says, ‘every American who is 
trundling about in his motor car will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that through rubber tires he is helping the British pay off the debt 
they incurred to save humanity.’ ” 

So I am not ready to agree to the proposition that the action of this 
Debt Commission represents the last word in statesmanship, It repre- 
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sents a lack of statesmanship unprecedented in the history of the com- 
mercial nations of the world. 

Now, I want Mr. Crisp, when he answers me, to explain this per- 
plexing proposition: We had recently and just before this Debt Com- 
mission was organized another commission to determine the capacity 
to pay of Germany. It met and considered that question for a long 
time. Germany had lost colonies; she had lost a whole domain of 
colonies; she had lost one of her best and most fertile Provinces in 
the south of Germany, that had gone over to France., For a Jong time 
the French Army had occupied the great Ruhr district, een the 
industries of the greatest district in the world. 

When this commission met to determine the ability of Germany to 
pay Hugo Stinnes, the great ironmaster of Germany, was dead and 
his fortune was being rapidly dissipated, and the steel industry of 
Germany was falling apart. 

All these things happened and all these things were considered by 
the international commission when the capacity of Germany to pay 
was considered. They reached the conclusion that Germany could 
pay a considerable sum of money, and in 1927, under the agreement 
of that commission, using the same yardstick that we used and to 
which we point with pride when we say that the capacity to pay is 
the matter we are going to consider—this commission reached the 
‘eonclusion that Germany could pay $600,000,000 a year in 1927, next 
year, and she is going to pay $600,000,000 in 1927. 

Now, her colonies and her territories have gone to these debtor 
nations of ours. We do not get any of them. This indemnity goes 
largely to them. We do not get it, except the small amount due us 
on account of maintaining our armies in Germany and preserving 
order there. 

But the combined debtor nations who get these large territorial 
concessions from the dismembered German Empire next year will pay 
us in all $220,000,000. 

Now, what kind of a yardstick did they use over there in reaching 
the conclusion that, measured upon capacity to pay, Germany, broken 
in the war and dismembered, could pay $600,000,000 in 1927, and that 
all of those combined debtor nations can only pay us $220,000,000 in 
1927? That is the conclusion of our committee, and I wish somebody 
would tell me what the difference is and what methods they used over 
there and what methods we haye used over here, and, measured upon 
the theory of capacity to pay, are they going to make Germany pay too 
much, or are we going to make these allied nations pay to us only 
one-third of the amount they will get from Germany in 19277 

This is the settlement the Debt Commission has made, and this 
is the settlement we are asked to approve here behind closed doors, 
based upon Italian sources of information abselutely, and to turn it - 
over to the Congress of the United States, to be passed throngh Con- 
gress by the majority members of that body and as many of the mi- 
nority as can be intimidated and frightened by the metropolitan 
papers of this country and by the international bankers of this 
country. 

Now, I want to discuss the question of Italy and the conditions 
which exist over there, and before I start to discuss it I want to quote 
with approval a statement recently made by the President of the 
United States when he said: “A bad government makes bað busi- 
ness,” 

That statement is absolutely true and we can all agree on that 
proposition, 

Now, I would like to review some recent events in Italy. 

In 1922 there was threatened communistic uprising in Italy, 
which probably did not threaten with any more vigor than here in 
this country, but in order to offset it there was organized an army 
which was called the Army of Black Shirts, and they started to march 
on Rome, and when they approached within a reasonable distance of 
Rome an appeal was sent out from the throne to the most popular of 
all military leaders in Rome, the Duke of Aosta, and he was asked 
to head the armies of Italy in an assault upon the advancing Army 
of black shirts. He remained outside of Rome 20 or 30 miles, at 
his castle or residence, expecting to be called upon and waiting for 
ithe royal call to conre, 

Before it came, however, it was represented to King Emmanuel III, 
of Italy, that Aosta had designs upon the throne and proposed to 
succeed him in the hereditary office he held, so the order was never 
issued to Aosta, but the leader of the black shirts, Mussolini, was 
called into consultation with the King of Italy and was made the 
Premier of Italy in order to maintain the present King in the position 
he occupied. 

When that happened the black shirts were in disorder and had 
commenced to retreat before what they believed would be the ad- 
vance of the armies of Italy under a popular general and a great 
leader. At once word was sent to the black shirts that the doors 
of Rome were open to them. that the gates were opened, and they 
came in, and they took possession of the city of Rome, and the 
result is the Mussolini government, 
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That was in 1922. and the government was received with acclaim 
by all the leaders of all the old parties and with tremendous en- 
thusiasm. 

Giolitti, Salandro, Orlando, and all the recognized statesmen of 
Italy at once allied themselves with what, apparently, was a popular 
movement, and there was tremendous enthusiasm throughout Italy. 

And then matters proceeded until there was some criticism in 
1923 by Misuri, an Italian deputy, who was also Fascist deputy of 
Mussolini, and Mussolini openly announced, and the announcement 
was printed in our news dispatches and has never been denied, that he 
proposed to have him punished for his defiance, and he was set upon 
by the secret police of Mussolini and violently beaten and left help- 
less upon the ground. 

From that time on the government of Mussolini has maintained 
itself by force, From that time on murders have been frequent in 
Ttaly, and it is impossible sometimes to get anybody to prosecute 
the murderers. We have now in Italy the most dangerous, the most 
pronounced despotism that we have in any other section of all the 
world. They maintain there now a police organization which they 
call the “cheka,” its existence is open and notorious, and everybody 
knows about it; they occupy offices in one of the government build- 
ings; and they are trained, most carefully trained, these cheka, in 
those government buildings. They are taught to operate bludgeons 
with flexible handles, and they practice upon dummies, the object being 
to assault a man who is unfriendly to the Mussolini régime, when 
they are ordered to do it, and to break his jaw if they can; not to 
kill him, or rather not to kill too many of them; that would arouse 
too much of a popular outburst, but to strike him in the lower part 
of the face and to break his jaw. That is the policy of the secret 
police of Mussolini. 

And now may I read you what a trained observer, Sir Philip Gibbs, 
has said in this connection—and he is familiar with the Italian situa- 
tion. This is one of his most recent utterances: 

“There are ugly things behind this mass of a united nation, rather 
terrible things beneath the surface of law and order; a yawning gulf 
at the feet of Mussolini himself, who seems so secure in his dictator- 
ship; and above all, an utter denial of liberty in speech and in ideas.” 

That is the recent utterance of Sir Philip Gibbs; and nobody is more 
familiar with the Italian situation than Sir Philip Gibbs. 

And with this alarming situation in Italy we cancel this debt in order 
that the bankers in New York may profit by loans they have made to 
Italy. Italy agrees to pay us $5,000,000 a year for four or five years, 
and in return for that we loan Italy $100,000,000, 

Now, I do not know how much commission the Morgan firm gets out 
of this loan. I am advised that this $100,000,000 loan was used in 
the first instance to reimburse the Morgan firm for $50,000,000 they 
had loaned for the purpose of stabilizing the lira—and if the state- 
ments made a while ago by these gentlemen are correct, it was not done 
at all. And after that, $9,000,000 was paid to the Morgan firm as 
commissions, and the Italians got the balance of it. That entire loan 
of $100,060,000 has now been placed in this country, and the balance, 
after deducting the Morgan indebtedness of $50,000,000, in all prob- 
ability has been turned over to the Government of Italy to be deposited 
in their banks. 

And now may I tell you something about the methods in which that 
Government is being carried on at the present time, or was a month ago? 
Changes there are very rapid, and you can not keep track of them. 
Mussolini was the Minister of Aviation, in addition to being Premier. 
He was Minister of War, and he was Minister of Marine, combining in 
his own person all these functions. In addition to that he had de- 
prived the legislative body of Italy of the right to exercise its func- 
tions. And the laws that are made in Italy now are made by royal 
decree, issued, apparently, from the throne, but really, of course, issued 
by Mussolini. 

The monarchy and the plutocracy in Italy absolutely control affairs 
there now. And by monarchy I mean not only the King himself—he is 
just a small part of it—but the vast army of titled satellites who go 
along with that sort of a government, and the plutocracy. 

As Secretary Mellon correctly stated here yesterday, I think, the 
number of the very rich in Italy is limited; but they have a plutocracy 
which is just as dangerous, because in Italy the workers and the 
masses of people do not invest their savings in industrial enterprises. 
They deposit their savings in savings banks; and the savings banks 
being controlled by Mussolini, industry in Italy is financed by bor- 
rowings from the savings banks. 

And they have revised their system of taxes there. They have 
taken the steps which must first of all be taken, if you are going to 
proceed successfully to a sales-tax basis. They have abolished all 
death dues, although that had been a method recognized for I do not 
know how many centuries in Italy for raising revenues. They have 
abolished all death dues and have substituted a sales tax for that 
method of raising revenue; and by that means they tax nearly every- 
thing or perhaps everything, that the people of Italy buy. That is 
always the first step in the direction of accomplishing just what the 
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very rich are really trying to accomplish in this country, the destruc- 
tion first of all of the estate tax, and then the reduction of the sur- 
taxes on the larger incomes, This has been accomplished in Italy; 
and they have taken this long step in the direction of the sales tax, 
and a more autocratic government even than that which exists here 
now. 

They have in Italy something like 9,200 municipalities. And the 
offices In those municipalities, even, are controlled by Mussolini. The 
officers are all subject to removal, eyen these professors in these state 
universities who have been quoted in these pamphlets [indicating] 
and whose writings it is alleged have been translated into English over 
there in Italy, and printed in Italy—and all these booklets have been 
printed in Italy; they all bear the imprint of an Italian firm. These 
very professors quoted in these books can be removed from the posi- 
tions they now hold, if their writings and their teachings do not meet 
with tbe approval of the dictator of Italy. The real authority that 
we ought to consult in this connection is Mussolini himself, as to what 
he has done and what he is going to do. 

And now may I call attention to the loans we are making, not only 
to Italy, but to other countries, and certain provisions in this bill? 

I have here a clipping from the Journal of Commerce, which 
happens to be the issue of January 4. 1 have here, also, a clipping 
from the Times of this morning, January 6, in which the matters to 
which I am going to call attention are shown to be even more pro- 
nounced than in this market report of January 4. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Which Journal of Commerce is that? 

Mr. Ratnzy. The New York City Journal of Commerce quite a re- 
liable authority, let me tell you. 

Mr. CHTNDBLOM. On income taxes, too? 

Mr. RAINxxT. What is that? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Are they as reliable on income taxes? 

Mr. RAINEY. They correctly quote the prices of bonds; and that is 
what I want to call attention to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, all right. 

Mr. Rarser. But this is a capitalistic organ; there is no doubt 
about that. They are in favor of the things that the gentleman from 
Illinois stands for; so he need not worry, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, I am not worrying. I merely wanted to know 
which paper it was that you were referring to. 

Mr. Ratnzy, Now, the prices of the Austrian 7's are given. These 
are bonds traded in and the prices are expressed in American denomi- 
nations, and many of them, perhaps most of them, were floated in 
our own markets. The Austrian 7's are selling about par, 100%; 
the Argentine 7’s are 102; the Belgian 714's are selling at 110; the 
Belgian 8's are 107; Brazilian 8's are 102; the British 5½ per cent 
bonds are 117%. The comparable bonds in interest returns that we 
have here are the bonds of the Federal Land Bank, which yield up 
to 4.35 per cent; that seems to be about the highest yield. They 
are selling for 102%. The bonds of Chile are selling for 108%. The 
Danish 8's are selling for 110%. The German 7's are selling for 
101%. The bonds of Peru, the 8's, are selling for 102%. The 
Queensland bonds are selling for 112. The bonds of the city of Rot- 
terdam are selling for 104. The 6 per cent bonds of Sweden are sell- 
ing for 10544. The 8 per cent bonds of Switzerland are selling for 
116%. : 

And now may I call attention to what our own bonds are selling for 
in the same market? The 3% per cent bonds, at the close of that day, 
were selling for 99,20. The registered 3½ per cent closed at 99.13. 
The first 4% per cent bonds closed at 101.21, and the United States 4's 
closed at 102, and so on. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. We have the lowest rates of interest? 

Mr. Rarney. Yes; that is it exactly, and that is the point I wanted 
to make. And, therefore, having the lowest rates of interest, our bonds, 
our United States Liberty bonds, are selling and lower. Having a 
higher rate of interest, these foreign bonds to which I have called 
attention are selling above par. Why, the bonds of Czechoslovakia are 
selling now for nearly 102. 

Our reservoir of money in this country is limited, and we have loaned 
now in this sort of investment, it is said, over $10,000,000,000 in these 
high dividends, high interest-yielding bonds. And they are becoming 
more and more popular. These bonds are going up every day. 

And as they become more and more popular and we do not have an 
unlimited supply of money in the United States, they become more and 
more attractive for those people who hold our own Federal bonds; and 
as they become more and more attractive those people are evidently 
now giving up our own bonds and throwing them on the market; and 
if you compare the purchases of our own bonds with those of these 
foreign bonds, you will see that they are giving up our own bonds now, 
and, acting upon the advice of New York bankers and financiers, they 
are buying these higher yielding bonds of other countries. 

Will not that breach between our bonds and these foreign bonds 
keep on widening, if we keep on making these loans? And there does 
not seem to be any limit to the amount of money that we propose now 
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to loan abroad. And as the breach widens, and our own bonds go 
lower and lower, while the field of inyestment in these foreign bonds 
gets wider and wider, it becomes possible then for Italy, or any of 
these debtor nations—because all of these settlements contain that 
provision—to come into our own market and purchase our own 
bonds, and then pay off their debts to us in our own bonds, 

Now, the answer to that is this—and that answer will be made: 

The answer to that is that we can go in and buy these bonds our- 
selves—that this Government can do that—at lower rates, and pay 
them off in that way. 
That might be possible, if we have a surplus of money for that 
purpose. And of course, it does not make any difference, probably, 
to the United States; so long as our debt is paid and our bonds are 
taken up—it does not make any difference who pays it. 

But what I am calling attention to is the tremendous advantage 
which these debtor nations are going to have; in addition to the fact 
that we are practically canceling some of these debts, they are going 
to be able to buy when they feel like it, and pay us off—or when these 
amounts become due, they are going to be able—not to pay their 
money directly into the Treasury of the United States and take up 
their own bonds; but they are going to be able to go to our own mar- 
kets—and they can do it now in the ease of the 3½ per cents—and 
bay our own bonds, and turn those bonds over to us in payments of 
their debts, and we are obligated to. accept our bonds at par. That 
part of the proposition is exactly right; we ought, of course, to be 
obligated to accept our bonds at par in payment of these debts. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Do you think the Italian Government would borrow 
from Morgan at 7 per cent and take up their own bonds that we 
hold, which bear a very low rate of interest? Do you believe 
Italy would buy our Liberty loan bonds with money it received from 
Morgan? 

Mr. RaINkx. No; I did not say that. I say that, when the time 
comes for Italy to pay, or for any of these debtor nations to pay, 
if this breach, or this cleavage, continues as it has continued, they 
are not going to pay us in money; they are going to pay us in our 
own bonds; and they are going to have that advantage in our own 
markets, in addition to the other advantages we have given them. 

This policy of loaning money abroad will continue, it is fayored 
by the administration, and the President says that the nations of 
the world ought to be properly thankful (I am not quoting his exact 
words) on account of the fact that there is open to them this tre- 
mendous reservoir here from which they can borrow money to re- 
habilitate their industries. Why, we have already, under this system 
which we have inaugurated and to which our financiers, with the 
approval of eur State Department cling—we have already made 
loans enough abroad to yield us over $700,000,000 in interest every 
year; and that amount is also our balance of trade. 

If this system of ours is to continue, this partnership of the Govern- 
ment with big business, by which we sacrifice the money which 
belongs to the people of the United States, in order that a foreign 
nation can borrow from us at large rates of interest—if this is to 
continue, these incoming amounts of interest will grow larger and 
larger, and it will be a serious problem to absorb the tremendous 
amounts of money coming in. 

English economists have been watching for years for the very thing 
to happen which may soon happen—for the inevitable period of infia- 
tion which must follow right along with the announced policy closely 
adhered to by the financiers of this country with the encouragement 
and the support of this administration—until, finally there comes 
the long-delayed period of inflation. English economists have been ex- 
pecting that to happen before now, to be followed inevitably by a 
period of depression. 

We are in this position now: We must, if we can, check an incoming 
tide of gold. The financiers here see it, and they see it throughout 
the world. And we are checking it by making, in increasing amounts, 
these foreign loans, and sending our savings over there. 

But there will come a time when we can not check the incoming tide 
of gold in that way; and then the result will be the result which the 
financiers and statesmen of Great Britain are looking forward to with 
interest—the inevitable period of inflation and the deflation which 
follows immediately afterwards. This money we are loaning abroad is 
being used in rehabilitating the industries of foreign nations; is being 
used for the purpose of enabling them to produce more cheaply; while 
the money that comes back here in interest and which may soon pro- 
duce a period of inflation before many months elapse—it may be post- 
poned for a couple of years, but probably not longer—it will sooner or 
later produce a period of inflation and much higher production costs, 
until, finally, we reach the breaking point, when their lower produc- 
tion costs abroad, and our higher production costs here, will make it 
impossible for us to produce for export. Our manufacturers do not 
regard that with any degree of fear or displeasure; because, as they 
have expressed it repeatedly in this room, under cross-examination, 
they are perfectly satisfied with the home market, provided we give 
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them a tariff high enough to enable them to charge as much as they 
want to charge. 

So these policies, which do not seem to have entered into the con- 
siderations of the debt commission, are irresistibly pushing us further 
and further toward a future which may not be the kind of future the 
financiers of this country think they want. 

And now, with the Morgan money safely in the hands of the savings 
banks of Italy, controlled as those sayings banks are by Mussolini— 
and the disposition of their funds is controlled by him—and inas- 
much as we have before us here now in these pamphlets [Indicating] 
the representations made by these satellites and subordinates of 
Mussolini as to what the Italian Government is and what it is going to 
do in the future, and what it is trying to do, I want to read to you 
what the dictator of Italy himself says that he is going to do. That is 
the authority which is really reliable, because he alone speaks authori- 
tatively. These are the utterances of Mussolini himself, not of his 
commissioners who came to this country, I will read only a part of 
it, but I will print it all in the record. 

This is taken from the Imperio, the official organ of the Mussolini 
government; and the papers over there are permitted to exist only 
if they print what the dictator wants printed. This is an Associated 
Press dispatch; it reads, “ Fascist campaign against Germany started 
in Rome.” The Imperio explains that there was some excuse for 
Italy's taking a second place to Germany when Italy was a secondary 
power; but now it asserts that Italy, as a foremost power, can no 
longer tolerate Germany being a superior. It reads: 


“Fascist CAMPAIGN AGAINST GERMANY STARTED IN ROME—BRENNER 
Pass DECLARED NOT ONLY SACRED FRONTIER Bur ALSO A STARTING 
PoInt—EVERYTHING ITALIAN Is CALLED WORLD'S BEST—WORST CITI- 
ZEN WORTH 1,000 FOREIGNERS, Says ARTICLE IN THE IMPERO 


“Rome, December 25 (By Associated Press).—Reports from Berlin 
that the German press is displaying dissatisfaction at the treatment of 
German-speaking inhabitants of South Tyrol by the Italian authorities 
bave given rise to an outbreak of violent anti-German sentiment in 
Rome. The extreme Fascist newspaper, Impero, publishes a long leading 
editorial entitled ‘Our Instinctive Racial Enemy,’ in which it outlines 
the Italian policy to keep control of South Tyrol In perpetuity and 
regards Brenner Pass as a sacred natural boundary. 

“The article, published less than a week after ratification by the 
chamber of the treaty of commerce with Germany, warns Italians 
against the renewed activities of Germans in the world of commerce 
and declares categorically that Italy ‘ will never play second fiddle to 
Germany again,’ 

“DEMANDS FIRM POLICY 


“The Impero explains that there was some excuse for Italy's taking 
second place to Germany when Italy was a secondary power, but now, 
it asserts, Italy as a power of the first order can no longer entertain 
the idea of being Germany's lieutenant. 

“The paper goes on to say that Italy's policy toward Germany must 
embrace the following considerations: First, that Germany shall be 
bound to expiate her criminal folly until she has fully repaired the 
immense damage she has caused; second, that Germany may never 
aspire to the possession of colonies—if there be land for colonization, 
it will be for Italy; third, that Brenner Pass must be irrevocably 
Itallan—on this point Italy can admit of no discussion; fourth, that 
Austria must be prevented from joining Germany as against Italy. 

“NEW MOVEMENT LAUNCHED 


“The Impero reports the organization of a movement by Signor 
Marinetti, futurist artist, called ‘The Brenner Guard.’ The principles 
of this movement include: 

“ First. The sanctity of Italy. 

“Second. The ancient Romans conquered all the peoples of the 
earth; the Italian of to-day is insuperable. 

“Third. Brenner Pass is not the goal, but the starting point. 

“Fourth. The most unworthy Italian is worth a thousand foreigners. 

“Fifth, Italian products are the best in the world. 

“ Sixth. The Italian landscape is the most beautiful in the world. 

“Seventh, Italy has all rights, since she maintains and shall main- 
tain an absolute monopoly of creative genius. 

“ Eighth. Every foreigner must enter Italy under a religious spell. 

“The Impero’s article ends: ‘We occupy Brenner Pass as a legiti- 
mate defense, but above all because it is our home whose confines are 
outlined by nature in an unequivocal manner, even if in the past 
others have usurped it.’ 

“Brenner is the famous mountain pass of Tyrol, which constitutes 
the shortest route between central Germany and Italy. It now marks 
the frontier between Italy and Austria and is one of the great strategic 
points of Europe.” N 

I desire here to insert an announced activity of the Mussolini gov- 
ernment. This announcement did not come until after the Mussolini 
administration in Italy understood that its debt settlement with the 
United States as well as the hundred million dollar loan through Mor- 
gan was established. 
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i also desire to read at this point a dispatch from Italy as to the 
destruction of the Italian Senate and the creation of an Academy of 
Immortals: 


“ MUSSOLINI ORDERS Rome RESTORED TO OLD Grory—Drrects CITY’S 
Finsr GOVERNOR TO RENEW THE GRANDEUR OF AUGUSTAN DAYS— 
Street Cars Must Go 


Roomz, December 31(By A. P.).—Within five years the city of Rome 
must be restored to the grandeur, vastness, and power it represented 
in the reign of Augustus. This definite program was given by Premier 
Mussolini in the nature of a command to Senator Filippo Cremonesi 
to-day in the course of an impressive ceremony in which the Premier 
solemnly invested him as the first governor of the ancient city. 

Signor Cremonesi becomes head of the city under the new form of 
government decided on by the cabinet, which glves the capital a sepa- 
rate administration under the ministry of the interior. 

“Within five years Rome must appear as a maryel to all people of 
the world—vast, ordered, and powerful—as it was in the time of the 
first empire of Augustus.” said Mussolini. “You will make open 
squares around the Augustean amphitheater, around the ancient Mira- 
cello theater, around the capitol, around the Pantheon, Everything 
that has been bullt around these monuments during the centuries of 
decadence must disappear. Within five years the Pantheon must be 
visible from the Piazza Colonna through a wide avenue, 

“You will also liberate the masterful temples of Christian Rome 
from the profane, parasitical constructions which now cling to them. 
Thousands of monuments of our history must stand out in their giant- 
like solitude. Then Rome will spread out above other hills along the 
banks of the sacred river, even to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
You wiil remove from our streets, graced by these monuments, all 
this contamination of tramways, but you wiil give the most modern 
means of communication to the new city, which will rise in rings 
around the old one. You will give schools, bathhouses, parks, and 
athletic fields to the Fascist people who work.“ 


“MUSSOLINI TO ABOLISH THE SENATE AND CREATE AN ‘ACADEMY. OF 
IMMORTALS — BILL TO THIS END 1S PRESENTED TO ITALIAN CABINET; 
WRITERS, SCIENTISTS, AND ARTISTS WILL COMPOSE THE ACADEMY 


. [By United Press] 


“ Rome.—Premier Mussolini has decided to abolish the Italian Senate. 

“In its place will be created an academy of ‘immortals,’ similar to 
that in France. 

“A bill to this end was presented to the cabinet to-day. 

“Writers, scientists, and artists will compose the new academy. 

“Representatives of labor, industry, commerce, and agriculture will 
discharge purely technical duties, following passage of the bill,” 

Now, these remarkable proclamations were not issued until after they 
got their $100,000,000, and until after tae Italian commission had been 
entertained at-a banquet by the bankers of New York; they were not 
issued until after the dictator felt that his debt commissioners had 
accomplished everything and the debt was really settled. Then he 
explains what the real objects and what the real resources of Italy 
are and what they propose to do in the immediate future, 

The Brenner Pass is the strategic pass of central Europe, as im- 
portant to Italy—or to any nation which holds it—as Gibraltar eyer 
was to England, for the commencement of future military exploits, as 
the dictator so clearly expresses it here. If that be the object, the 
commencement of the period may not be far off when the dictator, 
excited by the temporary power he possesses, and viewing the centuries 
of history back of his people, may attempt some foolish military ex- 
ploit through the Brenner Pass which may imperil the safety of all 
Europe. 

The CHAIRMAN. I suppose, Mr, Rainey, you are also acquainted with 
the faet that some very prominent military authorities do not regard 
the Brenner Pass as of any strategic importance? 

Mr. Rainey. Well, I do not so understand it. 

The CHAMAN. Well, that is the fact. 

Mr, RalNx RT. On the contrary, the authorities that I read insist that 
It is the strategic point of central Europe, and Italy so understands it. 
And in the debt settlement she, above all things, demanded the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, on both sides of the Brenner Pass, in order that she might 
have the Brenner Pass. She has got it now. Whether it is, in the 
opinion of some strategists, as important as he thinks it is, there is no 
question as to the importance which he ascribes to it; nor as to the 
danger that, with American funds, exacted from savings of American 
citizens, he may undertake, as he says he is going to do, to extend the 
temporal power of Italy throughout central Europe, thereby endanger- 
ing and imperiling these very savings of ours, which are being invested 
in numerous German cities and throughout Czechoslovakia and the 
other sections and countries which were so recently our allies, and in 
Germany itself. 
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At this point I desire to read a very excellent résumé appearing in 
Labor, January 9, 1926, as to the protest of the Supreme Council of 
Scottish Rite Masons in the southern jurisdiction of the United States 
against the Fascist tyranny in Italy: 

“ Masons PROTEST MUSSOLINI MURDERS 

“The Supreme Council of Scottish Rite Masons in the southern 
jurisdiction of the United States has passed resolutions asking the 
Government of the United States to protest against the mistreatment, 
criminal persecution, and brutal murder of their brethren by the Fascist 
tyranny in Italy. 

“There is not much hope of such action from an administration 
that gave far better terns on the debt settlement to the dictator 
Mussolini than those which it rejected when offered by the Republic 
of France. But the Masons can get the thing done if anyone can; 
and more power to them. 

“The Mussolini régime is a blatant tyranny; of late it shows many 
signs of being an insane tyranny. It can not last. As one shrewd 
observer wrote not long since: ‘Italy bas had long experience in 
giving extreme unction to tyrants.’ 

“But perhaps a protest from the United States would give pause, 
even to the imitation Cæsar now strutting his brief hour on the stage 
of Rome.” 

At this point in my speech I will print the story of the banquet 
given by New York bankers to the representatives of the Soviet 
Republic of Russia. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


“ New YORK BANKERS AT Secret BANQUET FOR SovieT AGENTS—DETAILS 
KEPT FROM UNITED STATES Press, SENT ABROAD; CABLED Back— 
Schwan AND DILLON AMONG THE GUESTS—RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL 
POSSIBILITIES DISCUSSED AT BANKERS” CLUB FEAST 


“New Yors, December 12 (By Associated Press).—American bankers 
and Russian industrialists gathered at a banquet at the Bankers’ 
Club in New York Thursday and, in view of the commercial possi- 
bilities of Russia, the meeting of bankers and Russian business men 
took on unwonted significance. 

“Absolute secrecy, however, surrounded the proceedings so far as 
American newspaper representatives were concerned, but the Rus- 
sian semioflicial news agency was able to obtain some of the details, 
which were forwarded to Moscow and published there. 

“ Though information was refused to the American representatives, 
as the banquet was declared to be of a private nature, the Asso- 
ciated Press instructed its Moscow bureau to send back to the 
United States the account of the dinner as made public in Russia. 
and is thus able to present an outline of the proceedings. 

„The most significant indication of the increasing importance of 
soviet-American trade,’ says the cabled account from Moscow, was a 


banquet to-day (Thursday), at which Reeve Schley, vice president of the 


Chase National Bank, entertained officials of the soviet trading organi- 
zations, together with representatives of the most important American 
financial and industrial concerns, 

“*Nominally the banquet celebrated the awarding of prizes to Ameri- 
can manufacturers whose automobiles successfully participated in the 
soviet road endurance tests last summer. Actually, the real signifi- 
cance of to-day’s events greatly exceeded the incidental circumstance. 
The banquet was the first outspoken recognition by Amerian finance and 
industry of the importance of soviet trade and the stability of the 
soviet government. 

“t CONFIDENCE IN RUSSIA 


` “* The Chase National Bank, which showed the earliest initiative in 
financing the soviet textile syndleate's purchases of American cotton, 
and which largely and profitably participated in these and other soviet 
commerce undertakings in the last two years, took this occasion to 
express confidence in soviet trading institutions and thus increase the 
confidence of American manufacturers, in this way promoting increased 
trade with the soviet union. 

“+ Mr, Schley, who presided, spoke of the economic progress of the 
soviet union in the last two years in overcoming the effects of war, 
blockade, and famine. He described a visit which he made to the 
soviet union last summer, when he was greatly impressed with the 
general order, and especially the excellent condition of the railways. 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the board of directors of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, expressed satisfaction over the fact that 
Russia was again trading with America. 

“iMr. Schwab said that the Bethlehem Steel Corporation had sold 
much steel to Russia before the war, and hoped to sell more in the 
future, American manufacturers, he declared, welcomed business with 
the soviet trading organizations, and he expressed confidence that the 
economic and commercial relations between the United States and 
Russia would develop greatly despite all obstacles, 

“*Paul Ziev, president of the Amtorg Trading Corporation (the 
soviet purchasing agency at New York), spoke with reference to the 
recent development of soviet-American commerce and “described the 
future possibilities of increased trade, 
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“* Prizes were awarded to seven manufacturers whose automobiles, 
entered through the Amtorg Trading Corporation, successfully par- 
ticipated in the road tests. 

“* These speeches were listened to attentively by 35 guests, represent- 
ing finance and industry, including William Ewing, member of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.; Charles H. Sabin, chairman of the Guaranty Trust Co.; 
Artbur Loasby, president of the Equitable Trust Co.; Clarence Dillon, 
of Dillon-Read Co., Morgan’s chief competitor in foreign investments; 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation ; 
Richard T. Harris, president of the New York Cotton Exchange, repre- 
sentatives of automobile manufacturers and other important industries, 
such as the Remington Typewriter Co. and the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. and the soviet organizations, Amtorg Trading Corporation, 
Testile Syndicate, State Bank of Russia, and the central cooperative 
society. 

“* The significant feature of this unprecedented meeting was its com- 
plete secrecy. The representatives of the soviet government and the 
American financial and commercial institutions meeting at the Bank- 
ers’ Club” in the midst of the New York financial district, revealed 
absolutely nothing to the American press—not because the newspapers 
did not desire to publish but because the participants agreed that 
such an important occasion would be more effective if not published in 
the American press. 

“<The Tass Telegraph agency of the Sovlet Union was the only 
agency permitted to publish this news. Such profound secrecy greatly 
increased its significance, all the guests thereby realizing that this 
banquet was a serlous meeting of important elements, not intended for 
mere newspaper advertisement, as many similar affairs. 

Despite the secrecy, the news will spread far among American 
business men, who will certainly be impressed by such a significant 
meeting.’ 

H UNIMPORTANT, SAYS SCHLEY 


“Mr. Schley said to-night that the importance of the meeting had been 
exaggerated and that the only reason American newspaper representa- 
tives were not allowed to attend was because it was not believed that 
the affair was of sufficient importance. 

“Tt was just a business luncheon given to a couple of Russian 
organizations doing business in this country,’ he sald. ‘It was no 
different from other luncheons of the sort held every day of the week.“ 

“When Mr. Schley was asked why news of the banquet was consid- 
ered unimportant to American newspapers but important enough to 
Russia to allow a report to be cabled there, he said: ‘It might be 
important to Russia and at the game time be of little importance 
here.’ $ 

“No important matters affecting Russian trade with this country were 
discussed, Mr. Schley said, the meeting being held only for the pur- 
pose of awarding prizes to American automobile manufacturers, 

“Mr. Ziev, when asked to comment, said, ‘As I was only a guest, I am 
naturally not in a position to say anything. Any statement must come 
from Mr. Schley.““ 

And immediately after that I want to print in the record the ac- 
count which appears in one of these trade journals, which I will give to 
the reporter, of another banquet given to the Italian commission which 
came over here, immediately after the settlement of their difficulties, 
by the same identical banking interests. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


{The Commercial and Financial Chronicle] 


„THOMAS W. Lamont, or J. P. MORGAN & Co., Exrenrains Iranian 


Dest COMMISSION 


“New YORK, November 21, 1925. 

“Count Volpi, Minister of Finance of Italy and chairman of the 
Royal Italian War Debt Commission, and his associates on the com- 
mission were the guests of honor at a luncheon given at the Recess 
Club on Wednesday by Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Among those present were Judge E. H. Gary; Thomas Cochran, of 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; Mortimer L, Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Dr. 
Mario Alberti, Italian War Debt Commission; James S. Alexander, 
president National Bank of Commerce; Frederick W. Allen, of Lee 
Higginson & Co.; Clarence Dillon, of Dillon, Read & Co.; George 
F. Baker, jr, vice chairman First National Bank; George Whitney, 


of J. P. Morgan & Co.; H. B. Baker, vice president National City Co.; 


Prof. Alberto Beneduce; Mortimer N. Buckner, chairman New York 
Trust Co.; Commissioner Gino Buti, Italian War Debt Commission; 
Lewis J. Clarke, president American Exchange-Pacifi¢ National Bank; 
Paul D. Cravath; George W. Davison, president Central Union Trust 
Co.; Moreau Delano, of Brown Bros. & Co.; Walter E. Frew, presi- 
dent Corn Exchange Bank; John H. Fulton, president National Park 
Bank of New York; Giovanni Fummi; Count Dino Grandi, Italian 
War Debt Commission; Charles Hayden, of Hayden, Stone & Co.; 
Alvin W. Krech, chairman Equitable Trust Co.; Count Lelo Bonin 
Longare, Italian War Debt Commission; Dr. Albert Pirelli, Italian 
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War Debt Commission; Luigi Podesta, Banca D'Italia ; Gino Ravenna; 
Charles 8. Sargent, of Kidder, Peabody & Co.; E. H. H, Simmons, 
president New York Stock Exchange; Lloyd W. Smith, of Harris, 
Forbes & Co.; Benjamin Strong, governor Federal Reserve Bank; 
Myron C. Taylor; Arthur M. Anderson, J. P. Morgan Co.; Albert A; 
Tilney, president Bankers Trust Co.; Albert H. Wiggin, president 
Chase National Bank; and William Woodward, president Hanover 
National Bank.” 

And I want to call attention in this connection to the fact that the 
trade exchanges between Italy and Soviet Russia are now almost at 
a pre-war ratio, the balance, being, of course, largely in favor of 
Italy, They have now their trade agreements with Russia. And 
here are the bankers of New York—proposing now—because that is 
what these banquets and these consultations mean—proposing now 
to invest the savings of this country, not only in the country which 18 
controlled by the dictatorship of one man but also in another country 
controlled by the dictatorship of the proletariat. I print these in 
order to show these dangers and pitfalls which lle just ahead of us. 

And now I want to say, in view of the fact that the people of the 
United States do not want to be made a party, if they find out about 
it, to the perpetuation in Italy of a tyranny as dominant and as out- 
rageous as the tyranny of this dictator, that we ought to wait until 
we find out what is going to happen in Italy and what kind of gov- 
ernment they are going to have. 

These great leaders, whose names I pronounced a while ago—not 
one of them is in Italy now, They are all exiles. They are all in 
France, There are A million Italians in France; and a great many of 
them are exiles from Italy, I do not know how many Itallans there 
are in this country, but the Italian vote has been estimated at all 
the way from 4,000,000 up; I do not know how many there are. 
But the Italians here in this country are the working class of Italians, 
They are the Italians who if they were in Italy would belong to the 
unions and who believe in organized labor. They are the followers 
of the Garibaldi family, They believe in the Garibaldis, who stand 
always for liberty. 

There is one member of the Garibaldi family at the present time 
who is of military age; and in every crisis in the history of Italy in 
the last 60 years there has always been a Garibaldi to lead the masses 
who objected to tyranny. This particular Garibaldi, who has a 
reputation already as a military leader, is not in Italy, He does not 
dare to live in Italy. He is probably one of these exiles. He is in 
France at the present time, engaged, it is belleved, in organizing 
secretly another Garibaldi legion to march upon the dictator of Italy 
and restore freedom of government over there, 

Now, with that sort of a crisis threatening, a dictator who rules 
only by murder and outrages, in this century of this world, following 
the World War, which we thought would bring peace and liberty 
upon this globe—is this a safe time to make these loans? Is this a 
proper time in the economic history of Italy to determine what the 
condition of Italy is going to be 80 years, or 50 years, or 60 years 
from now? 

These payments that the Italians are to make to start with are 
ridiculously low. The payments they are to make 50 years from 
now, and even 40 years from now, are ridiculously high; and they 
can not make them. And therefore this settlement made now, with 
Italy at the economic ebb which presents itself now, is a settlement 
which is untimely made. It may be repudiated by the government 
which will succeed the Mussolini régime. 

Inasmuch as we are going to get nothing at all from them for practi- 
cally 5 years, and not much for 10 years, would it not be a good plan 
for this Congress, before it cancels this debt—and that is what this 
means—to postpone these interest adjustments and probably principal 
adjustments until we have a government over there which approaches 
more clearly American ideals, with which we can treat on a common 
basis, and at that time determine upon the capacity to pay, what Italy 
shall pay, and how much she shall pay each year? 

You have received, you gentlemen on this committee, from a source 
which you can not deny—you have received, I presume, all of you, 
this protest of the Freemasons of the United States against the mur- 
ders and the outrages being perpetrated by the Mussolini government 
upon all the secret lodges of Italy, no matter what those secret lodges 
may be. That protest comes to us from one of the great organizations 
in this country; and calls attention to the fact that lodge rooms have 
been invaded, their paraphernalia destroyed, and that the Italian 
dictator has even resorted to murder when he suppressed the meetings 
of the lodges. r 

From the time Mussolini assumed his dictatorship until November, 
1923, there were over 1,241 cases of outrages in Italy upon members 
of trade-unions. They were assaulted, taken from their lodge rooms, 
taken from their homes, and horribly maimed and beaten, and fre- 
quently murdered, in order to break up the organizations of union 
labor in Italy; and they have succeeded in doing it, until the only 
organizations of laborers there now are Fascist organizations, which 
obey the commands sent out by the dictator. 
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Union labor in this country is assuming more and more an inter- 
national importance. Representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor have already met across the southern boundary of the United 
States in Mexico, with representatives of labor organizations there. 

The League of Nations recognizes the developing international im- 
portance of labor organizations. 

Do you think that, by providing from our savings here a fund over 
there, controlled by this dictator, who is capable of these outrages— 
which no man denies—do you think that you are going to please these 
labor organizations in this country? Do you think you are going to 
please the secret orders of this country? Do you think you are going 
to please the 4,000,000 or more of Italian workers in this country, 
who are followers of the Garibald! family, and of the liberty-loving 
Italian leaders, by projecting through the House of Representatives 
this cancellation of the Italian debt with its attendant loans to the 
Italian dictator? 

If you do—if the dominant party in this country thinks it is going 
to strengthen itself by resorting to these measures and recognizing those 
sinister forces over there in Italy, I predict that you are going to find 
that you are mistaken. 

There is a complete suppression of the independent press in Italy 
throngh the dictator's power. Every newspaper and magazine pub- 
lished now in Italy suppresses the news and prints only what Mussolini 
permits to be printed, and there is also a control of the Italian press 
in this country, exercised, not by the Italian dictator, but by his repre- 
sentatives in this country, the great banking interests in New York. 
The Nuovo Mondo, published in New York City, was until recently a 
great labor organ of the Italians in this country. Not long ago, about 
the time of the inception of the hundred million-dollar Morgan loan to 
Italy, this. paper fearlessly commenced to criticize the Mussolini gov- 
ernment in Italy. It depended for its existence upon the Italian mer- 
chants who printed their advertisements in its columns. The Italian 
merchants, as well as the Italian laborers, in this country are opposed 
to the outrages now being committed by the Italian dictatorship in 
Italy, but these merchants were compelled by the New York bankers, 
from whom they get their financial aid, to notify this great Italian 
newspaper that unless the criticism of the Mussolini government and 
the explanations of its operation in its columns of this publication 
stopped, they would be compelled to withdraw their advertisements, 
and the editorial criticisms were reluctantly stopped at once in the 
columns of this important paper, and this paper dare not now even 
print the news it gets from Italy. It is completely cowed and con- 
trolled in this way by the banking interests in New York. 

There is also a suppression of the news in a large section of the 
American press. Recently I made a speech at a tariff convention held 
here in the city of Washington, at which speeches were made also by 
distinguished economists. The subject assigned me was “ Our foreign 
debts and the tariff.” Under this subject, I briefly referred to the 
proposed Italian debt settlement. My reference to it found its way 
into the news column of the New York Commercial. The next day 
this paper apologized for printing the news in this column and edi- 
torially announced in effect that the policy of the paper was to sup- 
press such news as was not in harmony with the position of the bankers 
in New York who were negotiating these loans. In this connection 
and at this point I shall print in this address the editorial comment 
as to my speech, which appeared in the New York Commercial on the 
31st day of December, 1925. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


“ PUTTING IT OVER i 


“The ease with which organizations seeking to advance dangerous 
ideas get their matter in public print is, to some, astonishing, but to 
those who sit in the newspaper offices it is not astonishing. The New 
York Commercial has a list of around 200 organizations that are, di- 
rectly or indirectly, connected with either the socialist or communist 
moyement. The great majority of these organizations are being di- 
rected by clever men and women, men and women who know how to 
“implant their ideas and how to get their propaganda in print, and some- 
times they get it in the Commercial, notwithstanding the care exercised. 
Congressman RAINEY, of Illinois, speaking before the People's Recon- 
struction League the other night, attacked the debt settlement with 
Italy. The People’s Reconstruction League is the Washington lobby 
and propaganda organization for the Farmer- Labor Party. The 
Farmer-Labor Party in the last election was clearly in control of the 
communists. At least communist leaders boasted they were in con- 
trol, and the evidence seems to bear them out in the boast. The forces 
back of the movement to prevent the debt settlement with Italy are 
the forces which favor communism and, because fascism is the antidote, 
are doing what they can to create the wrong impression as to the situa- 
tion in Italy. 

“ Congressman RAINEY, speaking before an organization notoriously 
radical, probably thought he was making a little Democratic thunder. 
It is time Democratic leaders took some of their noisy boys in tow, 
and informed them the way to advance the Democratic Party is to do 
something constructive, not to bark at men who are constructive, such 
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as Secretary Mellon, and snap at the heels of such men as President 
Coolidge. N 

“But the point we wish to make is, that radical organizations find 
it an easy matter to get their names, and so their idegs, before the 
American people through the columns of newspapers that editorially 
bitterly fight them.” i 

I read an extract from an article by Charles Edward Russell in the 
Century Magazine for April, 1925, at page 747, as follows: 

“This was the door by which the Fascisti came in. They had been 
organized immediately after the war as a union of former soldiers, 
like our American Legion and the Service Men's League in England. 
Benito Mussolini was one of their early members, He had long been 
known in Milan as a socialist of the extreme, or left wing, being 
editor of the Avanti, the furious advocate of the hottest brand of 
socialist doctrine. In the war he had been a good soldier; among the 
Fascisti, although they seemed to traverse everything he had taught 
sọ long, he soon went into leadership. At that time it was supposed 
that he was a Fascisti to turn fascism to socialism, and this belief 
was furthered when he appeared in 1919 as the Fascist candidate for 
the chamber, making his unsuccessful campaign upon the most ad- 
vanced radical doctrines. He is a public speaker of extraordinary 
force and eloquence; it was probably his oratory that gave him lead- 
ership. . 

“To show how little of professed sympathy he had then with the 
alarmed investors and bankers, I note that in a speech delivered at 
Milan on November 11, 1919, a year after the armistice, he declared 
that ‘among the cardinal postulates of the Fascisti program are the 
reduction of excessive wealth, the confiscation of the excessive profits 
made in the war, and the levying of a heavy impost upon capital.’ 

“When bolshevism burst upon the country in 1920, the Fascisti 
in some regions started to do what the government of the long black 
coats would not do—started to do it in their own way, without leave, 
law, order, direction, or restraint. It was a way summary and* 
thorough. At the point of the rifle they drove the communists out of 
factory or what else, and sent them scurrying. In the months of 
industrial nihilism that followed the Fascisti came to be regarded 
by the majority of the nation as its only salvation. It had become 
deadly sick of madhouse conditions; the Fascisti appeared to be salv- 
ing what was left of Italian civilization. When the strikes came on, 
they took upon themselves to do strike duty. The strikers were often 
not communists and had taken no part in the communist delirium. 
The Fascisti made no distinction, but pointed the guns at anybody 
who refused to work. As a result, a feud began between labor and 
Fascism—a feud in which the cooperationists soon had reason to take 
part. The Fascisti, under the inspiration of local merchants and 
others, were busily destroying cooperation. They had adopted as 
their emblem the black shirt (otherwise they wore generally the serv- 
ice uniform), and in a short time it became a sign of trouble every- 
where. The Italians do not like disorder. If for a time the Fascisti 
continued to be popular with all classes other than labor and the 
cooperatives, it was because they were supposed to offer the only 
chance to restore peace. 

“From the beginning the proceedings of the Fascisti clans had 
drawn the admiring notice of the financing and employing classes. 
The overflowing measure of their disgust with the Orlandos, the Nittis, 
the Giolittis, and the rest of the black-coat contingent was the meas- 
ure of their delight with the new movement and its leader. Here 
were the men that would do the thing the government would not do, 
which was the one thing conservatism felt was indispensable to Italy's 
restoration, All Mussolini’s previous errors as a socialist and the 
advocate of a capital levy were erased by his new enthusiasm to sup- 
press proletarian revolt, and there can be no doubt that some bargain 
was struck or understanding reached by which the conservatives 
solidified back of Mussolini on condition that certain things should 
be done also to the trade-unions and the cooperatives. 

“As a result of this arrangement the Fascisti, went through the 
motions of ‘Marching upon Rome,’ and the weak-kneed King was com- 
pelled, on October 29, 1922, to dismiss the existing Government and 
make Mussolini Prime Minister. 

“One of his first acts was to notify the Chamber of Deputies that, 
on pain of being dissolved and abolished, it was to be thenceforth a 
rubber stamp in his hands; one of the next to order the passage of a 
law that made elections a farce and insured a Fascisti majority, no 
matter what the will of the country. 

“The nature of the compact by which Mussolini was elevated to the 
quarterdeck was soon plain enough. There is a universal belief in 
this country and in England that as soon as he took command the 
waltzing ship of state settled down, disorder ceased, the supremacy of 
law was upheld, and all things began to go well. Marvelous are the 
powers of propaganda. No doubt the reactionary influences every- 
where in the world wished these impressions to prevail and took the 
necessary steps to produce and spread them; but they are mere fiction. 
Instead of order following upon the wake of the Fascisti administra- 
tion, disorder greatly multiplied, only it was now the labor unions and 
the cooperative societies that suffered instead of the property owners 
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and the factory Investors, This and the fact that the lawlessness was 
more lawless were the only differences. The undisguised purpose of 
the new Government was to destroy the labor unions and break down 
cooperation, one feared and hated by the employing class, the other 
feared and hated by retail business. That is to say, the employing 
classes in Italy merely took their places with the employing classes in 
America and England in the new warfare upon organized labor, but 
used the rifle and the torch instead of the open shop and the lockout. 

“Instead of peace, there now came upon Italy a reign of terror 
that has endured ever since. While Mussolini was winning the support 
of the extreme nationalists and chauvinists by bombarding Corfu 
aud in the manner of Furioso insisting upon the greatness of Italy, 
he was abolishing the last remnants of civil liberty and instituting 
a Napoleonic despotism. He virtually eliminated parliament from 
public affairs and instituted a system of government by decree having 
all the validity of laws, whereto his own name and that of the King 
appeared side by side as joint rulers of the state. The black-shirt 
brigades, who ruthlessly beat up or shot at anybody that opposed 
or criticized the Government, and the enthusiastic support of the 
great financial and business interests had clothed him with extra- 
ordinary power. He filled important public offices with his own friends, 
intimates, or creatures; established a censorship over the press and 
over all the news that was sent from: Italy, and, finally, by a decree 
of July, 1924, in almost so many words, abolished even nominal 
liberty of opinion. i 

“Ag to the degree of peace that he really established, I cite from 
the records. From the time Mussolini took office, to and including 
November, 1923, a period of 13 months, there occurred in Italy 1,241 
eases of outrage against trade-vnions and cooperative societies, 
ranging from assault and battery to murder, riot, and arson, occur- 
ring as follows: 
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“The worst exploits of the Ku Klux after the American Civil War 
were surpassed by some of these astounding reversions to savagery. 
In hundreds of towns and cities the headquarters of the unions were 
wrecked, burned, or looted, the officers taken from their beds at night, 
beaten, horribly maltreated, and then banished from the locality on 
pain of death. The police looked on where they did not actually join 
the lawbreakers; even the carabinieri, once the pride of law-abiding 
Italy. Since the story seems so novel and improbable, I will cite a 
few of the mildest of these cases. 

“On the night of February 24, 1923, when Mussolini had been four 
months in office, a band of Fascisti seized the headquarters of the cen- 
tral labor union at Varese and forced the employees to give up the 
keys to the building. They then gathered the contents of each room 
and burned them, except the typewriting machines and the records of 
membership and dues, which they carried off, They next raided the 
headquarters of the textile workers, of the furriers, of the building 
trades, of the metal workers, and of the street railroad employees, and 
destroyed all the contents. The secretary of the central labor union 
and the secretary of the building trades council were banished from 
the city. The secretary of the fur workers, who bad been many times 
threatened with death, sought safety in flight. 

“At Laveno the Fascisti broke into the house of Livio Atioll, secretary 
of the labor union, beat him, and resorted to a singular form of tor- 
ture to which they were partial everywhere. They forced his mouth 
open and poured down his throat a violent and dangerous purgative. 
The next day the carabinieri, or rural police, made two arrests for 
this outrage. That night a band of Fascisti broke into the jail, com- 
pelled the jailer to give up his keys, and liberated their comrades, 
There were no more arrests. 

“At Como, on July 26, when Mussolini had been nine months in office, 
Fascisti broke into the office of the labor union, destroyed furniture 
and fittings valued at 40,000 lire, and carried off the records and the 
typewriting machines. This raid destroyed the labor movement in Como, 
as afterwards landlords in the town, under threats from the Fascisti, 
dared not rent a meeting place to any union. When members of the 
labor organizations complained to the local commandant of the cara- 
binieri, he advised them to join the Fascisti association, as otherwise 
they would have no security from attack. 

“Turin was formerly a stronghold of the unions. In December, 
1922, bloody battles took place in the streets between union members 
and Fascisti who were trying to oust them from their quarters or 
drive them from the city. These things are still referred to through- 
out industrial Italy as the ‘massacres of December.’ In the end 
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the Fascisti obtained the advantage and broke up some unions and 
weakened others. One of their objects had been to abolish the shop 
committees or councils that had been established in many factories. 
At Turin they succeeded in ousting these committees from two of 
the largest factorles. Some months of comparative quiet ensued. 
Then some of the workers deemed that the time had come to revive 
their unions, When they attempted to meet, they were warned by 
the police against any such action. Local Fascisti, having heard 
of the intention, threatened the workers with death if they came to 
the meeting. One of the workers, an electrician named Dallora, 
haying been beaten by the Fascisti, who burned most of the furniture 
in his house, two newspaper men ventured to mention the outrage. 
Thereupon Dallora and his family were subjected to such persecution 
that for their sake he signed a statement exonerating the Fascisti. 

“On July 9, 1923, at the town of Rho, near Milan, the cooperative 
society was holding a meeting at its hall for the purpose of reorganiz- 
ing the textile workers’ union, which had been broken up some months 
before. The Facisti, assisted by the local carabinieri, battered their 
way into the hall and dispersed the meeting. Two of the most active 
spirits, in attempting the reorganization, the brothers Orlando and 
Alfonso Morosini, were taken out and beaten with clubs. The others 
were warned that no union would be tolerated in Rho. The property 
of the cooperative society was then destroyed, and the society com- 
pelled to close its store. 

“The contract of the mirror makers’ union having expired, a new 
contract was negotiated with the employers. Some of these refused 
to accept its terms, and in these shops a strike followed. On the 
evening of the third day of the strike the chief of police summoncd 
the officers of the union to his office. They found there awaiting them 
the secretary of the local Fascisti syndicate. In the presence of the 
chief of police, this functionary told the officers three times (for tae 
sake of emphasis) that the strike would have to be stopped or he would 
resort to extreme measures to stop it. The chief of police then added 
a menace of his own, and the terrified officers hastened away to advise 
the men to go back to work. 

“The campaign of violence was of the length and breadth of Ita'y 
itself; no corner escaped. The majority of the labor unions were 
either destroyed, crippled, or terrorized into Inaction, About 450 co- 
operative societies were broken up or hamstrung. The building and 
ship repairing cooperatives of Genoa were compelled to abandon con- 
tracts they had undertaken. Even cooperative selling was sometimes 
discontinned, 

“ Mussolini had announced that the Fascisti would have their own 
labor unions and their own cooperative societies. These pledges seem 
to have been made in the spirit of an American political party's plat- 
form; neither has materialized. The Fascisti labor union has never 
caused any employer a moment’s uneasiness. As for the Fascisti 
cooperatives, you will see at Milan a huge building placarded to the 
effect that it is to be the general department store of the Fascisti 
Cooperative Society. It is less than half completed and has remained 
so for nearly two years. 

“It is on a par with the rest of the Fascisti undertakings, At the 
beginning Mussolini called attention to the deficits in the national 
budget caused by the operation of the railroads, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones, and announced that his Government would proceed at once 
to transfer these utilities to private ownership and operation in order 
that the losses might be stopped. At this great applause arose from 
the reactionaries of the entire world; the news was hailed as another 
evidence of the superigrity of the form of government erected in Italy. 
Not one of these undertakings has been carried out. A private com- 
pany had been allowed to build a short line of railroad, but the 
nation’s railroad system remained in national ownership and opera- 
tion. So remain the telegraph and telephone systems. The street 
railroads of almost every city in Italy continue to be owned and 
operated by the municipalities. Only two steps have been taken look- 
ing toward the fulfillment of the program to take the Government ont 
of business. Certain companies having been allowed to form in expec- 
tation of an ownership they will never realize have sold dubious stocks, 
and a corporation similar to one of our disearded express companies 
has been allowed to do a part of the hauling of the parcel post. 

“Similarly, the widespread belief that the new order has been of 
great benefit to the nation’s financial health is chiefly manufactured. 
In April, 1922, when Mussolini was a private citizen, the lira was 
counted at 18.7 to the dollar, and in November, 1923, a year after 
the Fascisti coup, it was at 23.1 to the dollar. In April, 1922, the 
paper lira in New York was reckoned on the basis of 359 to 100 gold 
lira and In November, 1923, at 445. The national debt had not been 
reduced but increased. On September 30, 1922, the internal debt of 
Italy was §1,000,000,000 lire, and on September 30, 1923, it was 
85,000,000,000. The external debt had been 21,800,000,000 lire and 
had become 22,138,000,000. Unemployment had not been bettered. 
The average monthly total of unemployed workingmen was 143,883 
in 1920; for eight months of 1923 it was 261,494.. Emigration in the 
meantime had more than doubled, 

“In one particular the world’s impressions about the dictatorship 
have been justified. It has much diminished the number of strikes; 
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therefore it has pleased the employing interests and to that extent 
fortified industrial peace, But it has reduced the strike totals by 
destroying labor unions and by thus leaving the workingman wholly 
at the mercy of the employer. We can recognize an old story: He 
makes a solitude, and calls it peace.’ " 

“ Mussolini’s new election law of July 21, 1923, sounds like a bit of 
grossly cynical humor. It makes no effort to conceal the purpose to 
provide the Government with a safe working majority, and that it 
achieves by making elections in Italy a fit subject for a stage farce. 
The law divides the country into 15 electoral districts, each with a 
fixed number of seats in the Chamber of Deputies. It then adds the 
astonishing provision that in each of these districts two-thirds of such 
seats shall be given to the political party that is largest in the nation. 
One would think it cheaper and simpler to pass a law abolishing all 
elections and yesting unlimited power forever in the Fascisti govern- 


ment. To show how the law works in practice, I will mention one 
electoral district, that of Lombardy. It is strongly anti-Fascisti. At 
the election of 1921 its vote was divided as follows: 

Supporters of the Government- - 261, 332 
Sor! list Party. 410, 305 
Popular Party 

Communist Party a 


“Yet under the new election law the Government would have 47 
seats and the Socialist Party, with a total vote 159,000 greater, would 
have but 13 seats, 

“Although they have never attained to more than an inadequate, 
halting democracy in their form of government, there are no people in 
the world of a stronger democratic faith than the Italians. The story 
of a wonderful and unsurpassed struggle of 50 years for Italian freedom 
is thelr dearest possession. In every. particular the new law trampled 
upon and insulted these sacred memories. Even in a chamber ter- 
rorized by Fascisti guns such a measure was not passed without diffi- 
culty. The committee to which it was referred adopted it by only 10 
votes to 8, the slender majority showing signs of extreme nervousness 
and the minority in its report scarifying the whole thing as the wreck- 
ing of free government, In the chamber it passed by 232 votes to 123, 
and the next day the Popolo d'Italia,’ the principal Fascisti organ, 
remarked most significantly that ‘by its vote on the electoral reform 
bill the chamber has acquired the right of existence and may continue 
through another season,’ which curtly tells the whole story. Vote as 
you are told or be dissolved, 

“The first testing of this preposterous arrangement bore out all that 
has been said against it. By intimidation, the threats of the black- 
shirt militia, the use of every resource of the Government by breaking 
up opposition meetings, covering up opposititon posters, and controlling 
the press, the Fascisti administration was able to show an apparent 
majority in the nation, whereupon two-thirds of the seats in the 
chamber were allotted to its candidates, although it was evident that 
in any fair election it could hardly have won a third. 

“A great change had come over the attitude of the general public 
toward the Fascisti, At the beginning, faith in them as the nation’s 
soldiers and faith in Mussolini as an unselfish patriot were common, so 
that it could easily be said that the new Government had the support 
of a majority of the people. But this support fell rapidly away as the 
real nature of the innovations began to be seen. The substitution of 
government by decrees for government by law alarmed and repelled the 
thinking part of the nation. Some of these decrees were of a nature to 
alarm anybody that had the least inclining toward free government. 
One, for instance, regulating (or muzzling) the press was discovered to 
have been copied so closely from a decree of Napoleon III's, after the 
coup d'état of 1852, as to induce a startling parallel. The heel of the 
new Government descended more and more upon the newspapers; there 
was left in all Italy hardly a publication that dared so much as to 
intimate dissent, 

“ Companies of Fascisti took into their own hands the punishment of 
those who, despite warnings, ventured to offer criticism, A revered 
professor of Florence, a man noted for his attainments and worth, went 
to Switzerland to spend his vacation. He was interviewed by a Swiss 
newspaper about affairs in Italy and expressed unfavorable opinions of 
the new régime. This attracted the attention of a Swiss magazine, 
which secured from him an article describing in measured terms the 
changes that had taken place in his country. When he returned to his 
home a gang of Fascisti broke into his house and beat him so severely 
that he spent many weeks in a hospital and has never fully recovered. 
In Milan the Fascisti broke into the office of the ‘Corriera della Sera,’ 
probably the best known newspaper in Italy, and ordered the editor to 
follow a certain course on a certain subject, The editor, Senator Al- 
bertini, scornfully refused to accept instructions from any such source. 
The Fascisti then notified him that his office would be wrecked and he 
would be killed; but when he stood up and invited them to begin both 
operations at once, they left and wrecked the office of another news- 
paper as a warning. 

“One thing that hastened the ebb of public confidence in the Facisti 
was the gradual spread of reports that the Government had become 
rotten with graft. It is likely that Russia under the Czars never 
knew anything worse than some of these stories. Of unimpeachable 
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personal integrity, Mussolini had been extremely careless or extremely 
unfortunate in the men that he allowed to surround him. Some of 
them seemed to be bent upon reaping fortunes overnight by what- 
soever means. Charges of monstrous graft attended important actions of 
the Government. The State owned an iron mine, almost the only iron 
mine in Italy, and deemed to be indispensable to the nation’s safety in 
time of war. It was sold to private exploiters, and Italy resounded 
with rumors of corruption attending the sale. The gambling houses 
reopened, and by common report became so many rich mines of graft 
for local and national officers. Persons,that were supposed to be influ- 
ential with the Government made merchandise of their power, excel- 
lent business if one may judge by one of this group who, being arrested 
for a serious offense, was found to have on his person more than a 
million lire for which he could give no satisfactory accounting. 

“ It was this condition, and only this, that brought about the hideous 
murder of Matteoti, the full accounts of which have not been and could 
not be printed. He was a Socialist member of the chamber, a public 
servant of the highest character and faultless record. For some time 
it had been told among the grafting fraternity, whose spies were 
everywhere, that he had been gathering and verifying evidence of a 
general and great corruption, and this he intended to lay before the 
chamber and before Italy. Men of power were involved. He knew 
well that his life was in danger; he had been threatened many times, 
and once had been beaten by the thugs of the grafters. Early in the 
spring he had been in London, where to intimate associates in the labor 
movement he had confided the danger in which he stood. It was 
heroism of a kind to which the world has paid too little attention 
when he went home and resolutely took up the investigations that led 
straight to his death. f 1 

“His murder turned the white light upon the foul mess that had 
been gathering for a year and a half in Rome; despite censorship and 
terrorism, the public began to learn the truth about its Government, 
which visibly tottered under the blow, Armed Fascisti were hurriedly 
called into Rome until they filled every square. With a hardihood 
that strangely escaped the rebuke of intellectual Europe, the Govern- 
ment chose to quarter its cavalry in the Colosseum, and in two days 
that noblest monument of antiquity in all Italy was a huge reeking 
stable and latrine, with indescribable accompaniments For the next 
week Rome looked like the descriptions of Paris after Napoleon III 
had overthrown the second republic—troops everywhere and police 
agents sneaking in every street. What might have happened but for 
the overawing guns, nobody can say, for not in our times has Italy 
been so stirred. By suppressing newspapers, by abolishing assemblies, 
and by another degree of warning and muzzling, the fierce comment 
that went on among the people was kept from the print, but no one 
could go about the country in those days without perceiving clearly 
that the end of the dictatorship was not far off. Manifestly, the over- 
whelming majority of the nation was against it. Only one question 
seemed debatable; that was whether because of the wrecking of the 
nation’s election machinery the overturning of this governmental 
anomaly could be had without civil war. 

“ So plain was the menace that even Mussolini awoke from the dream 
of permanent rule and began to talk about resigning. It was well 
enough understood in Rome that the influences that stiffened his 
waning spirit were the banks and the great business corporations. The 
general feeling against him when I was in Italy was so great that one 
would not be astonished at anything that might happen to him. For 
he had committed, or allowed his Government to commit, what is in 
the eyes of Italy the blackest of all offenses—he had traversed the spirit 
of the Italian revolution, He had betrayed the tradition of Mazzini. 
The Itallan masses had accepted him as an instrument to restore order 
and rescue the national prestige; they never thought of him as a de- 
stroyer of the freedom for which Italian patriots had paid a memorable 
price. Like many other men suddenly raised to such a position, he had 
confused the exigencies of a moment with his own personal greatness— 
confused them to such an extent that he had forgotten how to read the 
minds of his countrymen, Instead of the liberty and democracy upon 
which they are unalterably fixed, he had undertaken to give them 
mushy phrases concerning the substitution of duties for rights, what- 
ever that may mean. He could not have brought such wares to a worse 
market. Now that the people understand that behind his orotund 
phrase making is despotism, corrupt and cruel, no one that knows Italy 
as It is would insure for six months the continued existence of his in- 
congruous experiment, despite his jug-handled election laws, his muz- 
zling decrees, his Fascisti janiezaries, and the vast power of the reac- 
tionary press to which he owes his place. 

“All of which seems to show that black is not white, water does not 
run uphill, evolution does not go backward, the wisdom of the ages 
has not been bought in vain, the laws of nature have not been re- 
versed or suspended, autocracy is still the foe of mankind, democracy 
is still the way of progress, in Italy it is true, as everywhere else.“ 

According to the Atlantic Monthly, James Murphy for 15 years 
has been engaged in the study of Italian questions. He was during 
the war the director in London of the Italian press propaganda by 
appointment of the Italian Government. When the Fascists came 
in power under Mussolini, he went back to Italy as a correspondent 
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of the British press, and he contributed articles to the leading London 
reviews. Because of his criticisms of the Mussolini government, 
especially in regard to finances, in his articles, his position in Italy 
was made so unpleasant that he was compelled to leave. He had 
revealed in his articles the true conditions in Italy. He is now prac- 
tically excluded from Italy, but he has contributed a recent illumi- 
nating article on the subject of the Mussolini government, which 
appears in the Atlantic Monthly for December, 1925. I reproduce it 
now here as a part of my speech and as a part of these hearings. 

The article is as follows: . 

“ ITALIAN TYRANNY—AN ANTIFASCIST VIEW 
(By James Murphy) 

“I, Three years ago I came to Italy to follow the fortunes of 
Fascism, which was then at the zenith of its popularity and power, 
The land was athrill with hope and faith in the movement. That 
faith amounted almost to a definite vision of the new dispensation of 
peace and prosperity that Fascism was to usher in. Everybody was 
singing or humming or whistling Giovinezza. Even the wheels of the 
Pullman seemed to take up the triumphant strains and chant them 
down the ringing grooves of the long way from Modane to Turin, to 
Genoa, to Pisa, and to Rome. Through some mysterious operation 
of mass psychology I, too, felt myself seized by the same emotion as I 
crossed the Alps and passed into the land of sunshine. When I ar- 
rived in the Eternal City I found all my old friends full of faith and 
confidence in the destinies of the new régime. Fascism was the sun 
of the political future. ‘True to her historical traditions, Italy had 
once again come to the assistance of Europe in its hour of agony and 
disaster, She had discovered a new political formula which would 
solve the riddle that bad puzzled the brains of European statesmen 
ever since the camp fires had been quenched in 1918. 

“Delusion, There is not a sadder or more sordid chapter in the mod- 
ern history of Europe. No government in recent times has had such 
a golden opportunity as did that of Signor Mussolini, In November, 
1922, he had at his back the whole of Italy and the active sympathy 
of neighboring nations. Representatives from all the great constitu- 
tional parties—Liberals and Populists and Democrats—joined his 
cabinet. The press of these parties gave loyal and generous support, 
Famous statesmen of the old régime, such as Giolitti and Salandra 
and Orlando, lent the aid of their political ability and experience. The 
Vatican sent an order to the bishops all over the country to help the 
new Government. Even the Socialists did not stand in the way, for 
Jeaders like Turati and Treves and D'Aragona expressly adopted the 
policy of giving Fascism a fair chance to carry out its program of 
reconstruction and restoration. 

„What is the state of affairs to-day? Not a single non-Fascist states- 
man or political leader is now associated with Mussolini’s régime. 
The Liberals and Populists and Democrats have all left the cabinet, 
Giolitti and Orlando and Salandra have definitely gone over to the 
opposition, and the nonparty ministers, General Diaz and General Di 
Giorgio and Admiral Thaon Di Revel, have also deserted. All of the 
important newspapers of the country have followed suit; not a single 
journal of repute supports Fascism now, except its own subsidized and 
controlled party organs. Besides fulfilling the office of premier Mus- 
solini is now also minister of foreign affairs, minister of war, minister 
of marine, minister of aviation, and so on. And he is all these at one 
and the same time, not because he is anxious to hold all power in his 
own hands, but primarily and principally because no man of outstanding 
ability and publie repute can be induced to accept a portfolio in the 
Fascist cabinet. When not only respectable passengers but also the 
legally certified officers abandon their posts and take to boats, leaving 
a self-appointed captain alone on the bridge, something must be radi- 
cally wrong with the methods whereby the ship of state is being navi- 
gated. That is the most obvious and striking phase of the Italian 
political situation at the present moment. 

“How has it come about? What are its immediate causes? What 
precisely are the mistakes in navigation which have driven the legiti- 
mate officers from the ship? To these questions I can now give a fuller 
and fairer answer than I could have given while I lived in Italy, for I 
have recently recrossed the Alps in the company of several Italian 
political refugees, 

“TT. It is difficult to understand the policy of wrong headedness 
that Mussolini has persistently followed since the early months of 1923. 
The problem is one of psychopathy rather than of politics, Therefore 
I shall not risk a discussion of it here. The historical facts are as 
follows: For the first few months after taking over legislative power 
Mussolini showed himself agreeable to the idea of allowing the people 
of Italy to be governed in a legal and constitutional manner, But be- 
fore the spring of 1923 was far advanced the dictator returned to his 
old ideas of violence and accepted the cooperation of some of the baser 
satellites with whom he had been associated in Milan. The precise 
period at which these henchmen began to function as official instru- 
ments of government is not easy to fix. But we shall not be far wrong 
if we associate it with the organized attack against the ex-Fascist dep- 
uty Misuri on May 29, 1923. Misuri had just made a speech in the 
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chamber criticizing the ways of the Fascist government, and at the 
break-up of the sitting Mussolini openly threatened to have him pun- 
ished. The assault followed almost immediately, Misuri has declared 
in the press (II Popolo, Dec. 21, 1924) that Mussolini gave orders 
for the assault, and nobody has ever contradicted this statement. 

“The Misuri incident may at first sight seem a rather stale topic 
of discussion, but I have recalled it here for a special purpose. I 
wish to alter the angle of vision from which it has hitherto been 
looked at in the foreign press, and, as a consequence, to alter the 
angle of vision from which all such crimes have been looked at. The 
Misuri incident is a definite landmark that probably marks the first 
official operation of the cheka in its official functioning as a normal 
organ of government. We can never hope to understand the present 
state of affairs in Italy if we continue to attribute such incidents as 
the attacks on Misuri, Amendola, Forni, etc., to the general spirit of 
violence that has been characteristic of Fascism as a popular move- 
ment since its foundation, These incidents, and darker crimes of 
which we shall speak later, have no connection with Fascism as a 
popular movement. There is overwhelming evidence to show that they 
are the official acts of the official cheka. Therefore they must not 
be confounded with the more or less sporadic outbursts of violence 
that appear from time to time throughout the country, mainly due to 
local animosities or to the clash of local personal interests. 

“An understanding of what the cheka means, how it was founded, 
and how it functions, is a necessary preliminary to any honest study 
of the Fascist régime, The story of how the cheka was definitely 
established and organized is told in an affidavit drawn up by Signor 
Finzi, Undersecretary at the Ministry of the Interior. He penned 
his document immediately after the Matteotti murder, when he had 
reason to fear that he was about to be made a scapegoat; he laid 
the document before three gentlemen who were in close touch with the 
leaders of the opposition. The whole story is authoritatively told in 
the indictment drawn up against General De Bono and laid before the 
Senate by Doctor Donati, editor of the Populist organ, 11 Popolo. 
Last June the grand jury of the Senate gave its decision and failed 
to find a true bill against De Bono. As the matter is no longer sub 
judice, we may cite Donati’s indictment as a piece of historical evidence 
throwing a welcome light on some dark patches of current Italian 
history. 

In his solemn accusation, Doctor Donati writes of the cheka as 
follows: 

The criminal association—or the cheka, as it is more commonly 
ealled—bound together under a pact of mutual common action in 
crime the highest leaders of Fascism (Rossi, Marinelli, etc.), the 
professional assassins (Dumini, Volpi, etc.), and the nonofficial coad- 
jutors (Corriere Italiano, Filippelli, ete.). It had its headquarters 
in a Government building, the Viminal, where Senator De Bono also 
has his dual headquarters as director general of police and chief of the 
militia. 

“* The cheka, which had already existed in embryonic form, was 
endowed with a regular constitution of its own at a meeting held 
in the private residence of the premier in the Via Rasella. Among 
those present was General De Bono, who had already been appointed 
director general of police and first commander general of the militia. 
There is explicit mention of this meeting in the affidavit drawn up 
by Finzi, which was submitted to three gentlenren who can give 
evidence as to its contents, These are Signor Schiff Giorgini, Com- 
mendatore Guglielmo Emanuel, head of the Roman office of the 
Corriere della Sera, and the journalist Carlo Silvestri. This is 
also borne out by the evidence which these gentlemen have already 
given before the Crown prosecutor and confirmed by Finzi himself 
in a recent conversation which he had with Silvestri. Therefore, 
the cheka represented a constitutional organ of the Fascist Party and 
the Fascist government. 

„As we shall see, the cheka was intrusted with a twofold task: (1) 
To spy attentively on all movements of political parties and persons 
opposed to Fascism, also on lukewarm friends and open dissenters; (2) 
to suppress the more dangerous adversaries by violence “in style” 
(bastonatura in stile) (bastonadoing in style) is the technical phrase 
used in the orders sent out from the headquarters of the national 
militia. It stands for a distinct type of cudgeling, and those who are 
intrusted with the task have been specially trained in the barracks, 
where they have a dummy figure on which they practice. The weapon 
used is a specially made bludgeon which is rather heavy toward the 
end and is somewhat flexible. Most of the blows are inflicted on the 
lower part of the face, for the purpose of breaking the jawbone and 
thus laying up the victim for months. Care is taken not to fracture 
the skull, lest death may ensue. This is of great importance when 
such men as Amendola are to be punished, for the murder of another 
deputy would bring ruin on Fascism), under an astute system of protec- 
tion which insured the impunity of the assassins and their paymasters. ° 

„The executive of the cheka is identical with the general com- 
mand of the militia. The general command recruited the hired 
assassins, furnished the material and financial means, arranged the 
plans, gathered information, provided—through the office of the pre- 
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mier’s press agency (Cesare Rossi)—for the “working up” of public 
opinion, and made arrangements with the police authorities to guaran- 
tee the impunity of the direct culprits.’ 

“The cheka was considered as an instrument ‘necessary for the 
Government of the country,’ according to the literal expression used 
by Finzi in his affidavit. To this cheka organization we are to attrib- 
ute the well-known acts of violence committed against the deputies 
Mazzolani, Misuri, Buffoni, Amendola, Forni, “Ciriani, Bergamini, 
Nitti, and the journalist Giannini; also the murder of Father Gio- 
vanni at Argenta, the murder of the laborer Antonio Piccini, Socialist 
candidate in Reggio Emilia, and the murder of James Matteotti. 

III. The statements made above have been corroborated by the 
Rossi and Filippelli memoranda, by the sworn confessions publisbed 
by numbers of ex-Fascists, by General Balbo’s letter dealing with the 
Minzoni murder, which was produced in court last year, and by 
several witnesses who have already given evidence before the crown 
prosecutor in connection with the forthcoming Matteotti trial. More- 
over, though the grand jury of the senate decided that Doctor Donati 
had not supplied sufficient evidence to warrant a true bill being found 
against De Bono as an actual accomplice in the Matteotti murder, 
they did not deny Donati’s main thesis. They even admitted the 
existence of the cheka, speaking of it in the text of the judgment 
which they gave as ‘the committee which had been organized against 
the enemies of Fascism.’ : 

“I have somewhat labored this affair of the cheka simply because 
it furnishes the master key to the whole situation in Italy to-day. 
By the establishment of the cheka all pretense of constitutional gov- 
ernment was thrown to the winds. When the whole question of the 
cheka and its crime came before Parliament on the 3d day of last Jan- 
uary following the publication of the Rossi memorandum, Mussolini 
said: ‘I declare before the whole Italian people that I accept the 
moral, political, and historical responsibility for all that has been 
done.“ This open and formal acknowledgment caused the secession 
of all non-Fascist members from the cabinet, and also the passing 
over to the opposition of Salandra, Giolitti, and Orlando. The Fascist 
minister of justice also resigned. The explicit motive for this whole- 
sale desertion on the part of responsible statesmen was that they 
could not continue to be associated with a government that had openly 
approved a criminal organization as a normal organ of public rule. 

“Before I come to trace the widespread and intricate ramifications 
of the cheka and to explain its operations. I must open a rather 
lengthy parenthesis in order to disclose certain historical facts which 
must be borne in mind if we are to understand how such a régime 
comes to be tolerated by a monarchy which has sworn to uphold the 
Italian constitution, If statesmen like Giolitti and Orlando and 
Salandra could not be associated with Mussolini, because of his 
nonconstitutional methods and his open acknowledgment of crime 
as an instrument of government, why did not the King immediately 
call for his resignation? All constitutionalists hold that it was the 
King’s sworn duty to do so. Not only does Victor Emanuel not 
bow to this opinion, but he has recently made it plain on more than 
one occasion that Mussolini enjoys the favor and confidence of his 
sovereign. What is the explanation? I repeat the current explana- 
tion that is given in the inner political circles of Italy. I can vouch 
for the truth of the historical facts as stated; but I do not wish to 
risk an opinion as to whether these facts adequately explain the present 
attitude of King Victor Emanuel III. 

“We must go back to the episode of the ‘March on Rome,” The 
Fascist propagandists usually dress up that event in military trappings 
that outrival those of Napoleon's grand army on the road to Moscow. 
Mussolini has recently got into the habit of perorating about the 
3,000 dead that they left by the wayside. Contemporary historical 
research, however, has definitely established the fact that one boy suc- 
cumbed to the fatigue of the march—that is the full casualty list of 
the great Fascist anabasis. The propagandists also talk of the 
300,000 armed black shirts then ready for the fray, but they admit 
that only 50,000 actually came to Rome. The plain truth is that 
about 8,000 black shirts took an actual part in the march to Rome; 
they were badly armed and they had no properly organized commis- 
sariat. Monterotondo was their rallying point in the neighborhood of 
Rome. General Badoglio, who was head of the army intelligence de- 
partment assured the Government that he would scatter the whole 
lot in a few hours with one regiment of soldiers. On October 27 the 
King advised the Government to declare martial law, and the decree 
was decided upon that evening at a meeting of the cabinet. On the 
following morning it was posted throughout the country, and the 
local Fascists began to melt away like grease spots under the iron. 
Panic set in at Monterotondo. What if the plan should miscarry? 

“For there was a plan whereby the black shirts bad been 
guaranteed a peaceful entry into the Eternal City. At a meeting 
held in Florence some time previously, attended by Fascist enris- 
saries, a few of the army chiefs, and some members of the Na- 
tionalist-Imperialist Party, it was agreed that the march on Rome 
should be attempted. D'Annunzio was offered the leadership, but 
he refused. Gen. Peppino Garibaldi was then asked to head the 
Fascist ranks, but he also declined the honor. No further offers 
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were made and the Fascists were left without any leader of recog- 
nized valor or prestige. At the meeting in Florence it was agreed 
that if the Government should use the army to drive back the black 
shirts, and if a serious encounter should occur between the contend- 
ing parties, the Duke of Aosta would intervene. Both the army and 
the Fascists would obey him; for he is extremely popular in military 
circles. His intervention would necessarily involve the abdication 
of King Victor Emmanuel III and the appointment of the Duke of 
Aosta as regent, It is only fair to say that this arrangement was a 
very general one and was dependent on many eventualities, A muss 
meeting of Fascists was held at Naples on October 24. The Duke of 
Aosta betook himself to Spoleto, within motor drive of Rome. When 
the Fascists were gathered in the San Carlo Theater at Naples they 
received the following telegram from Rome: ‘Venite. La pappa e 
pronta, le mense sono impandite. Non avrete che a sedervi a tavola.“ 
(Come. The viands are cooked. The meal is served. You have 
only to take your places at the table.) The meeting broke up and 
the march to Rome began. But Mussolini traveled to Milan and there 
watched how the fortunes of battle would go. 

“When Premier Facta went to the King, on the morning of Octo- 
ber 28, for the royal signature to the martial-law decree, Victor 
Emmanuel III refused to sign. What had happened on the night of 
October 27-28 to alter the mind of the King? A group of National-Im- 
perialists visited him at his family residence on the outskirts of Rome 
in the early hours of the morning of October 28. They told him that 
the Duke of Aosta was at Spoleto with 80,000 armed Fascists, and that 
he intended to seize the crown. They also declared that the army 
would not obey the orders of the King. The story had only a small 
foundation in fact, for the Duke had no armed followers at Spoleto. 
But the King evidently believed what he had been told, and took a 
drastic course. He refused to sign the martial-law decree. Then he 
opened negotiations with Mussolini through the Milan prefect, and 
eventually offered Mussolini the Premiership. The latter saw his 
opportunity and seized it. The King had made Mussolini, and Musso- 
lini had saved the King. It is now said that this initial pact is the 
principal reason why the King still maintains Mussolini in power. To 
my thinking, that is only a part of the explanation. We shall see later 
that there are other forces at play which are less contingent and more 
fundamental. 

“TV. Let us return to the cheka, The spy system is the most exten- 
sive branch of the organization. At the beginning of the present year 
emissaries were appointed to watch over all the state and provincial 
and municipal bureaucracies throughout the country, Their business is 
to report on the state of mind of the employees. If an unfortu- 
nate civil servant, for instance, should express views unfavorable to 
Fascism, he is at onee reported to headquarters. Sometimes an order 
will be sent forthwith, transferring him to some distant part of the 
country. If he happens to be a family man he is ruined; for it 
would be impossible for him to think of transferring house and home 
on the miserable salary which a civil servant receives. Obviously the 
Government now finds that this system of persecution is not sufficiently 
drastic. Therefore it has introduced a new law, which declares that 
all public functionaries may be dismissed on a notice of 24 hours if 
their conduct is such as to create the suspicion that they are not 
enthusiastic supporters of the régime. This law extends to magis- 
trates and judges. 

“A system of esplonage is set up also in the offices of large con- 
cerns which are not under Government control, especially banks and 
joint-stock companies, and large corporations. Negotiations passing 
between the banks and trading concerns are reported to headquarters. 
If the trading concern in question happens to be outside the ring of 
Fascist interests the bank is at once asked not to extend financial 
facilities. And the bank can not now very well refuse; because, accord- 
ing to the new degrees passed since Signor Volpi became Finance Minis- 
ter, the banks are practically under the thumb of the ministry of 
finance. They are now bound by law to make a daily report of theit 
transactions to the finance ministry. 

“Another interesting department of surveillance is that 
installed in the post office. When a name is sent to the 
that of a nonsympathizer, orders are sometimes given to stop the 
mail addressed to the individual in question, whether he is a foreigner 
or an Italian subject. This is especially so if he has anything to 
do with journalism or politics. Here I can speak from personal 
experience; for my own mail has been seized, and checks sent to me 
in payment for work published abroad were sequestered. In that 
matter I have made assurance doubly sure. Since I left Italy I 
have sent several letters to myself, all directed to the usual address; 
but they have not been delivered. In each case they contained 
references to imaginary articles published abroad. 

In the administration of justice the cheka plays a very important 
part. The police have to take their orders from it. They are sent 
to search private residences and arrest peaceful citizens who have 
committed no offense against the law. To take some cases in point: 
Last June, Count Cesare Sforza was arrested and thrown into 
prison at Massa because he had a requiem mass said in his private 
chapel on the anniversary of Doctor Matteotti’s death, He still re 
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mains in prison, sharing his cell with common criminals, and no 
charge has been preferred against him. Professor Salvemini was 
arrested last summer and thrown into prison in Florence because 
some anti-Fuscist literature was found in his home, There is no 
writ of habeas corpus in Italy. You may be thrown into jail with- 
out any charge having been made; you may remain there for several 
months and then be released withont even the compliment of an 
apology. There is no legal redress and no legal defense. That is 
one of the reasons why so many non-Fascist Italians bave to play 
the coward's part to-day. 

“In the courts one sees the same system in operation When 4 
Fascist is brought to trial there is apt to be a gang of armed militia 
in the court. They intimidate the witnesses and the attorneys. In 
such circumstances there is small possibility of securing an impartial 
judgment from judge or jury. It would be useless to labor this point. 
One can not take up an Italian paper day after day without finding 
reports of such instances as I have mentioned; and almost every week 
there are protests from the law associations against this wholesale 
suppression of justice. 

“Taking a general glance at the whole position as I have stated it, the 
reader will probably be inclined to ask how it is that such a régime ts 
tolerated by a civilized people in the midst of all those European na- 
tions that have poured out their treasure and their blood and their 
tears to save their liberties from the threat of an oppression which 
certainly could not have turned out more unbearable than that of 
Fascism. The answer to the question is many sided. Here I can only 
touch on a few of its more obvious phases. 

“In the first place, let us take the negative side of the explanation. 
Italy is now in a position of political independence such as she has 
not hitherto enjoyed. Austria has been destroyed. If Austria were 
in her old position on the Alps, and if the Hapsburg Empire were still 
in existence, Fascism would be impossible in Italy. There is no danger 
from France. Though there are upward of a million Italians in that 
country, many of whom are political refugees from Fascist oppression, 
they are only vaguely talking about raising forces to cross the Alps and 
free their native land from the grip of the internal tyrant, as French 
troops once before helped to free her from the yoke of a stranger. 
A well-known member of the Garibaldi family is once again in France, 
and a formidable association called the ‘Garibaldi Legion’ flourishes 
on the free soil of the French Republic. But times have changed. 
Europe is tired of war. Foreign nations are willing to stand any 
amount of truculence from Mussolini because they dread the risk of 
raising anything like serlous international questions at the moment. 

“When we come to Italy's economie dependency the case is far 
more serious. Italy has practically no raw materials for her industries, 
for she has no coal or iron supplies. She can not grow sufficient food- 
stuffs to support her people. Therefore she must import heavily from 
abroad. Her yearly deficit in the balance between imports and exports 
is now about $300,000,000. This means that Italy has to get a gen- 
erous share of credit abroad, and she can not count steadily on that 
favor unless she enjoys the confidence and good will of the nations 
with which she trades. Moreover, as her labor is one of her principal 
exports, it is absolutely essential for her that her citizens should be 
welcome abroad. 

“Therefore the Fascists are striving with might and main to main- 
tain confidence and good will abroad, especially among banking and 
large commercial interests. For this reason they have organized a 
system of propaganda to convince outsiders that the economie and 
financial position of the country has steadily bettered under the 
Fascist régime. To bring this fact home to outsiders they have given 
to tbe public a state budget which has little or no relation to the 
real financial condition. It is simply a piece of propaganda. I should 
not make such a statement without being in a position to bring for- 
ward proof. Take De Stefani’s budget for 1923-24. For that year 
I find that under one heading alone there was an expenditure of 
14,000,000,000 of lire ($700,000,000) not a cent of which is debited 
in the state budget. The expenditure was officially announced in the 
Official Gazette (June 27, 1924, p. 16). It figures in the treasury 
accounts, but it is carefully kept out of the budget that has been 
published. That sum alone would practically consume the whole 
income from taxation for the same year. Therefore De Stefani’s first 
budget had really a much heavier deficit than those of his predecessors, 
even if we confine the deficit to the above expenditure and say nothing 
of other treasury debts incurred. To keep all such questions dark, 
the press is muzzled and foreign journalists are watched and perse- 
cuted lest they begin to pry into the question of Italy's finances. By 
such means and by the expenditure of huge sums for propaganda abroad, 
the Fascists think that they will be able to stave off the day when 
their real economic and financial position may become known to 
foreign bankers and foreign industrialists. 

V. So much for the negative side of the reply. On the positive side 
the question may be put thus: What are the stable and abiding forces 
behind Fascism? There must be some group of strong and well-estab- 
lished interests whose policy and profit Fascism seryes. What are 
they? The answer is simple, They are the monarchy and the plu- 
tocracy. 
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“Let us take the monarchy first. I have already suggested some 
reasons why the King is personally favorable to Mussolini. But when 
I speak here of the monarchy I do not mean the King alone, but rather 
the whole dynastic clan with its feudatories and beneficiaries. These 
must not be confounded with the aristocracy; for, though they form 
part of it, the aristocracy embraces a much wider and more indetermi- 
nate class. We may, therefore, speak of them as the court party. 

“There is nothing to show that this party has any brotherly feeling 
for the Fascists or that they are in sympathy with Fascist vulgarity 
and violence. But they are operating under cover of the Fascist ter- 
ror to transform the laws and constitution of Italy so that these latter 
will no longer bear the democratic imprint of the Risorgimento; to 
sweep away the whole democratic substrneture and build on its site a 
system somewhat on the plan of the old Prussian régime. The court 
party would have a place corresponding to that of the Prussian Junkers. 
It would form a privileged ruling caste ertrenched behind the bulwark 
of the crown. 

“This court party is represented in the Mussolini cabinet by the 
national imperialists Federzoni and Rocco, Minister of Justice. It is 
from this source that most of the recent laws have arisen, which 
enslave the press, condemn the formation of societies such as the 
Freemasons, and place the bureancracy and judiciary absolutely at the 
merey of the Government. The idea is to create a huge state and mu- 
nicipal bureaucracy which will be the faithful watchdog of the mon- 
archy and its privileged caste—on every office stool In every state de- 
partment, on every teaching chair in school or college or university, 
and in every town hall throughout all the 9,200 municipalities into 
which the people of Italy are civically grouped. In other words, the 
court party would hold central control over all the subordinate forces 
that formulate and direct publie opinion. In bringing about this condi- 
tion of affairs the cheka is doing the unpleasant work for the time 
being. But once that unpleasant work is accomplished the cheka will 
be east off, just as a victorious general discards the army spies once the 
vanquished foe has rendered up the sword. 

“The plutocracy works hand in hand with the court party to sustain 
the Fascist sway during this transitory period. To understand what 
the plutocracy means we must realize that capitalism in Italy has 
a character and constitution peculiar to that country. There is no 
wealthy elass. The people do not invest their money directly in large 
commercial and industrial undertakings; they take it to the savings 
departments of the banks. The banks, in their turn, finance and 
control Industrial and commercial concerns, That is the general rule, 
which naturally has its exceptions. Therefore, in Italy you have a 
parisitie pIntocracy of a peculiar type. It is not large enough to form 
a class, but is a very strong clique or caste. It finances the Fascist 
Party and the Fascist press. In return it receives privileges which 
consolidate its own position. For instance, the fiscal policy of Fascism 
has considerably lightened the burden of taxation for the wealthy 
classes and transferred it to the proletariat. Foodstuffs are now taxed 
to the last potato and the last head of cabbage to be gathered In field 
or garden; but the death duties have been abolished and also the tax 
on the profits made by large corporations. Another return that the 
large banking groups receive for their support is in the shape of state 
concessions and monopolies and public contracts. The latter are now 
no longer open to public tender, but they are always conceded privately 
by the Government. This period, however, is only transitory. When 
the banking groups have the state fully in their hands and their vested 
interests are bound up with the prosperity of the state, they will 
look for more able and more economic managers than the Fascisti. 
When that hour comes, the doom of Fascism will have sounded; for 
at the present moment Fascism is utterly dependent on the funds that 
are forthcoming from the plutocracy, Therefore, Fascism must even- 
tually pass. 

„What will be the result for the people of Italy? On the whole I 
think that the Fascist movement will have brought at least one blessing 
in its train. It will have taught a bitter lesson to the Italian populace. 
That populace has not hitherto taken the public interests of its country 
with the same seriousness that one finds elsewhere. The Italians of 
the rank and file have been split up into more than a score of political 
sects, and have hitherto had no real political party, When they wake 
up from the nightmare of Fascism, they will find that their common 
rights have been legislatively filched from them in the meantime. Ar- 
rayed against them will be the organized vested interests of the plu- 
tocracy and the privileged caste solidly phalanxed around the monarchy. 
That privileged caste will have its supporters placed in every position 
of control throughout the country—press, schools, army, police, judi- 
ciary, municipalities, state bureaucracy, etc. It will present a united 
front and can be fought only by a united front. 

“The pinch of poverty and the stress of life and the unequal burden 
of taxation will force the populace to take a serious interest in public 
affairs. Then you will have the disappearance of all the sects—the 
Liberals of the Right and the Liberals of the Left, the Giolittian 
Liberals and the Nittian Democrats, the Popullsts and the Republicans 
and the Communists and the Maximalists and the Reformist Socialists 
and the numerous other political denominations that have hitherto 
formed the bewildering mosaic of Italian political life. Already there 
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are signs of all these dissenters uniting into one great national bloc, as 
we saw recently at the Sicilian local elections. That bloc will probably 
be antimonarchial and will haye the court party opposed to it. Thus 
there will be two great parties on much the same lines as the Liberals 
and Tories in England during the most classic period of British parlia- 
mentary life It will not be a bad thing for Italy and may possibly 
lead directly to an era of peace and prosperity for the Italian nation. 
That, at least, is my own hope and belief.” 

The CHARMAN. Just a word before anything is said in reply to 
Mr. Ratxey, with regard to the proceedings before the committee. 

The chairman is responsible for the meeting of the committee being 
in executive session, That was done because the chairman thought 
that it was inadvisable that the discussion, which might take the 
trend which it is taking now, should be made public, 

My view is that it is extremely unfortunate that members who 
occupy so important a position as the members of this committee 
should criticize a foreign government with reference to its domestic 
policy.. Of course, so far as its dealings with this country are con- 
cerned, that is a proper and legitimate subject of discussion, And 
while the chairman did not consult any members of the committee 
with reference to having the meetings in executive session, or, as the 
gentleman from Illinois has expressed it, behind closed doors and in 
secret, I think it probable that the great majority of the committee 
approve that course. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, we discussed that yesterday, and 
my colleague from Illinois consented to it. 

Mr. HApLEY. Besides, It is the usual practice. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Well, I want the record to show that. Did not 
my colleague from IIlinols assent yesterday to having this as an 
executive session? I recall that he did, i 

The CHarrmMaN. I do not know about that; but in any event, it 
was the view of the Chair that such ought to be the procedure, 

I would be pleased to hear from Judge Crisp. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. [Applause.] 

Mr, BURTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think it desirable at the very outset to dispel some of 
the confusion which prevails in the public thought and which is 
manifest in a very large degree here in this House by setting 
forth what has been done in regard to foreign debts. What 
have we done, and where are we? 

When the United States entered the Great War in April, 1917, 
three all-important measures were necessary to make that en- 
trance effective. First, financial relief to our allies, whose re- 
sources were practically exhausted; second, the raising of a 
very large army, and that very promptly. For this conserip- 
tion was necessary. Third, the sending with all possible haste 
of a large share of that army across the seas to aid our allies. 

It is only of the first of these I shall speak to-day. In pur- 
snance of this desire to aid our allles financially, on the 24th 
day of April, 1917, Congress passed the first Liberty loan act 
authorizing the advancement of $3,000,000,000 to those countries 
that were at war with the enemies of the United States. This 
limit of $3,000,000,000 was raised by successive acts, finally, to 
$10,000,000,000 in July, 1918. Supplemental to these acts, at a 
later time near the close of the war, laws were passed authoriz- 
ing the sale of surplus material not needed by the Army or the 
people of the United States. Still further, when the war had 
closed, there was an authorization of $100,000,000 to be ad- 
yanced to needy peoples. 

And further still a law was passed authorizing the advance 
by the United States Grain Corporation of 5,000,000 barrels of 
flour to the needy countries of Europe. Under these respective 
statutes the sum of $9,600,000,000 was advanced in cash, and 
surplus supplies were sold to the value of about $600,000,000. 
Under the last act for foodstuffs, and acting under the Grain 
Corporation, $140,000,000; making in all, $10,338,000,000 ad- 
vanced to our allies. 

A classification of these loans should be made, which as- 
sumes considerable importance, especially in the case of Bel- 
gium, of those prior to the armistice of November 11, 1918, and 
those after that date. Those prior to November 11, 1918, were 
almost exclusively for.the prosecution of the war and were 
utilized largely for the payment for munitions and supplies, 
and those after November 11, 1918, were for rehabilitation, 
food, and for relief, 

Under these various acts loans or advances were made to 20 
nations, and of those 2 are out of the picture—Armenia, which, 
if it ever had a government, does not have one now, and to 
which was advanced $12,000,000, and Russia, to whom we ad- 
yanced $192,000,000. The Russian Soviet Government repudi- 
ates this debt. Two other countries in the Western Hemisphere 
were given loans—Cuba $10,000,000, which has been repaid, and 
Nicaragua about $166,000. Most of this has been paid. 
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In addition a law was passed in Congress granting a mora- 
torium to Austria until the year 1943, and to that country 
about $24,000,000 had been advanced. There is still a further 
debt, trivial in amount, of $26,000 only, of the Republic of 
Liberia. That leaves 14 countries with which dealings must 
be had with reference to these debts. 

On the 9th of February, 1922, an act was passed creating 
what was called the World War Foreign Debt Commission. 
That was made up of the Secretary of the Treasury as chair- 
man, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, 
Senator Smoot of the Senate, and myself. 

There was some delay in the operation of this act, because 
the point was raised in the Senate that Members of Congress 
were not eligible to serve on that commission. Notwithstand- 
ing, the nominations of the President were confirmed. I may 
say in this connection that in a conversation once with Presi- 
dent Harding he was somewhat disturbed because these nomi- 
nations had been held up, saying that he had supposed it was 
the wish of Congress that both Houses should be represented 
on the commission and thus he had made the two congressional 
appointments. To this statute creating the commission amend- 
ments were passed modifying the terms of the payment which 
had been fixed and providing that it should be bipartisan by 
adding three other members. The honorable gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp], Mr. Olney, of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
Hurley, of Illinois, were chosen. The commission, as composed 
of the original five members, immediately after its organiza- 
tion notified the foreign governments that settlements were ex- 
pected. In the course of time settlements with five nations 
were made, which have been approved by the President and by 
the Congress as well. 

I may say here that the statute required first the approyal 
of the President and next the approval of Congress. 

The countries with which settlements have been made and 
finally approved are Great Britain, Finland, Hungary, Lith- 
uania, and Poland. Of course, the settlement with Great Brit- 
ain which was presented here in February, 1923, is altogether 
the largest. Settlements since that time have been made with 
six other countries by the commission and approved by the Presi- 
dent which are now pending here. Those are Italy, Belgium, 
Latvia, Esthonia, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. 

I may say in passing that there were concessions made to 
Esthonia and to Czechoslovakia. That to Esthonia was based 
on the fact that we sold supplies to that country to the value 
of $1,900,000. Those supplies were placed in a ship which was 
torpedoed by a mine and the cargo was lost. The commission 
thought it was only fair to abate that sum of $1,900,000 from 
the debt of Esthonia. 

There were outstanding claims on the part of Czechoslovakia 
which would haye taken an infinite amount of time to settle 
and a compromise was made. I think it is impossible to state 
whether the terms were more favorable to the United States 
or to Czechoslovakia, but the sum of $115,000,000 was agreed 
apon as the debt, with interest: That is the amount of the 
bonds issued by Czechoslovakia. The basic settlement was that 
made with Great Britain, under which her indebtedness of 
$4,600,000,000 was funded over a period of 62 years, the an- 
nual principal payment to begin with $23,000,000, and the last 
payment at the end of 62 years to be $175,000,000. The inter- 
est for the first 10 years is to be at the rate of 3 per cent. 

After 10 years it is to be at the rate of 3% per cent, interest 
payments to be made semiannually. There were certain condi- 
tions in respect to payments and the grouping of them, and 
also for the payment of the indebtedness in United States 
bonds. I do not think it necessary for me to enter into any 
treatment of that subject, except to say that the concessions 
for delay granted in the English and Finnish settlements have 
not been taken advantage of. The same basis as for the Eng- 
lish debt has been accepted in all of those countries with 
which the commission has settled except in the cases of Belgium 
and Italy. There has been a modification of the terms in 
others, notably in the cases of Czechoslovakia and Rumania, 
under which the earlier payments are in less proportion than 
in the case of the settlements with Great Britain. Perhaps I 
shall speak of that at a later time, but all retain the principle 
of full payment of the principal sum advanced, with interest 
at 3 per cent for the first 10 years and then 3% per cent after- 
wards. Three debtor countries remain with which no settle- 
ment has been made—France, whose principal obligation is 
$3,340,000,000; Yugoslavia, $51,000,000; Greece, $15,000,000, 
Negotiations with Greece are already in progress. Meetings 
with the other two countries are expected at an early date. 
In two cases the commission has seen fit to modify the 
terms. Those two countries are Belgium and Italy. First, let 
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us take Belgium. The debt of Belgium was made up of the 

prearmistice and postarmistice debts. The prearmistice debt 

consisted of $171,800,000 and the postarmistice of approxi- | 
mately $200,000.000. I speak of the principal amounts, As 
regards $171,800,000 of prearmistice debts, the commission 
recommends that no interest be charged and that the payment 
of the principal be divided over 62 years. As regards the 
$200,000,000 of postarmistice debts, the commission recommends 
that the settlement be made upon a basis similar to that with 
England. What is the reason for the concession upon the pre- 
armistice debt of $171,800,000? It is this: When «the repre- 
sentatives of the different countries, including those from our 
own, met after the war at Paris and Versailles to frame the 
terms of peace Belgium asserted that her suffering had been 
far greater than any other and made a preferred claim on 
reparations for the payment of $1,000,000,000 from Germany, 
and also that she should have indemnity for 6,200,000,000 of 
paper marks which Germany had forced into circulation in 
Belgium during the time of her occupation. 5 

Mr. Wilson, anxious that terms of peace should be concluded, 
joined with Lloyd-George and with Clemenceau in urging Bel- 
gium to abate these claims, to diminish the $1,000,000,000 of 
indemnity to be paid from Germany to $500,000,000, and 
practically to abandon the claims as to the paper marks. Bel- 
gium agreed to comply on this vital condition, viz, that the 
whole amount of that prearmistice debt of $171,800,000 should | 
be paid exclusively from German reparations, and that she 
was to be relieved from any responsibility. Mr. Wilson prom- 
ised that he would recommend to his Government that this be 
done. Lloyd-George and Clemenceau made the same promise. 
That is not all of it. In the case of the debt of Belgium to 
England and France, the promise to look exclusively to Ger- 
many has been kept, and there is another feature that is quite 
as important. In the making of terms of peace Belgium made 
very substantial concessions because of the promise that Ger- 
many was to pay that prearmistice debt, and in making those 
concessions she was very much influenced by the request of 
our delegates. There is certainly a moral obligation here, 
and there comes pretty near to being a legal obligation. While 
the other countries have ratified the promise by their respec- 
tive parliaments, our own has not. In view of that fact, the 
commission recommends that the $171,800,000 be relieved from 
the payment of interest and spread over a term of 62 years. 

In the case of Italy an eyen more substantial concession was 
made, in that the earlier payments are only $5,000,000 annually 
for the first five years, no interest to be charged, then for the 
next 10 years one-eighth of 1 per cent, and in the last seven 
years 2 per cent, there being a gradual gradation between the 
first 10 years and the last 7 years. That seems a very great 
concession, and it is, for if we calculate the present worth at 41⁄4 
per cent we obtain only about 25 per cent, or $535,000,000, on a 
debt which was originally $1,648,000,000, and on the basis of 3 
per cent the present worth is only $791,000,000. Why did we do 
that? Because we were sure that the capacity of Italy to pay 
was such that she could not undergo the burden of heavier 
terms, I do not wish to go into that to any extent, because 
my good friend, Mr. Crisp, and my good friend, Mr. Mrts, 
dwelt upon that subject at great length yesterday. If anyone 
is not convinced, I ask him to read carefully their speeches 
and the figures and arguments which they have made. I may, 
if there be time afforded, dwell upon it further. This must 
be understood, that the average annual income of an Italian 
is $101 and of an American $614. One dollar and twenty-five 
cents is the daily wage of an Italian laborer, even if he is a 
skilled laborer. They do not think it best to install machinery | 
over there because they can utilize common labor, and it is | 
not worth while to equip their factories to that high point of 
efficiency which is trne in the United States. Italy has a | 
balance of trade against her of some $200,000,000 or more a 
year, absolutely necessary to keep her from starvation, and | 
let me say that of the $101 I mention as the average aia | 
income there is an irreducible minimum that is required for 
enough to keep soul and body together in the way of food. I | 
make this appeal to this House that we must not assume an | 


attitude of too great severity. 

I think I ean qualify before this House and the country as 
an advocate of the payment of these foreign debts. I found 
out in London in September, 1922, that two very prominent 
men in the Democratic Party had been making speeches there 
in which they gave out the hope that we did not care at all 
about the collection of those debts. I disliked to say anything 
about the subject. I did not wish in any way to exploit my 
position as a member of the commission, but I thought it was 
time for me to speak; and so a luncheon was arranged, and 
some 400 persons were there, inciuding the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer and many prominent English bankers. I told them 
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they must expect to pay that debt. [Applause.] Of course, [ 
said that all proper leniency would be extended but that they 
were expected to pay, and they listened very respectfully but 
not very responsively. 

And I was censured for that in a gathering of the wise men 
at a meeting in Williamstown and by seyeral of the very promi- 
nent New York papers. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
a question? 

Mr. BURTON. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Were the gentlemen to whom 
the gentleman from Ohio referred to Democrats in official life? 

Mr. BURTON. I am almost willing to tell who they were. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Tell. 

Mr. BURTON. Curiosity is awakened. One was James M. 
Cox, candidate for the Presidency in 1920, and the other was 
Mr. Henry Morganthan, both very active in Democratic politics. 

Now the United States is the richest Nation in the world. 
We have been proud of our leadership in benevolent move- 
ments. We have given freely of our sustenance, and, what 
is quite as valuable, in an extension of our sympathy. We 
have expended hundreds of millions of dollars for charity in 
Europe. We have fed the starving. We have furnished shel- 
ter to the homeless. We have lifted up the heads of the 
brokenhearted, and more than our enormous wealth and the 
extension of our trade and commerce over the world this is 
to the honor and glory of the American people. [Applause.] 
When we make a settlement with Italy we settle with the 
poorest nation among our debtors. I think Austria was in 
worse shape because that great Empire had been dismembered. 
The Austrian statesman, Metternich, said, more than 80 years 
ago, that if political conditions had not created an Empire of 
Austria-Hungary the economic conditions would have made it 


Will the gentleman yield for 


necessary, because here was the raw material and there the ~ 


facilities for the finished product, here the coal, there the 
forests, and so it was one complete economic unit. But an 
Empire of more than 40,000,000 people was reduced to only 
6,000,000, a very large share, not half, but approximating it, 
In the city of Vienna, and probably suffering has been more 
acute in Austria, though their soil is altogether richer and the 
resources greater than in Italy. Bear in mind we granted to 
that country a moratorium until 1943. 

But let me say a few things about Italy. In minerals the 
Statesman’s Year Book—and I want to say here that gentlemen 


Said we relied entirely upon the Italian delegation for our 


statistics; still having some little familiarity with other books 
on statistics and economics I resorted to them—and turning to 
the Statesman's Year Book we find that the total quantity of 
production of iron ore in the year 1922 in Italy was 311,214 
tons. There are two furnaces in my city of Cleveland which 
burn more than that. Their principal item of mineral wealtn 
is sulphur and that is in Sicily, The total value of all their 
mineral wealth, including the products of marble quarries, is 
726,000,000 lire or, in gold value, a little over $29,000,000. 
Well, now, I will not waste time to make comparisons. 
The mineral product of Great Britain every year is well 
over a billion dollars. In Germany, as against 946,000 tons 
of mineral fuel in Italy there is a production of 136,000,000 
tons of coal, 123,000,000 tons of lignite, and in addition to that 
there is a production of 13,076,000 tons of potash, which is a 
much more valuable mineral. The land of Italy, when planted 
in wheat, produces 10 bushels to the acre less than those of 
France, Belgium, and Great Britain. She has an asset in her 
water power, but on a survey made by representatives of 
American companies, made a little while ago, they found that 
Rumania had more water power than Italy. She has railroads 
of a little over 10,000 miles as against perhaps 240,000 miles 
in the United States. They operate with great difficulty. There 
must be very sharp curves, there must be steep grades, and 
many tunnels. The lower levels of ground are very soft and 
require constant repair. You can readily see why that is, be- 
cause some railroads are built on the edge of mountains 
and the waters flow down upon the roadbed, The net income 
to the Government from all the railways is very small when you 
consider the investment. She has, it is true, two assets, one of 
them being tourists, producing something, perhaps, between— 
I will not try to give an exact figure, because I do not think 
anyone can tell what it is—$100,000,000 and $150,000,000 a 
year. It was greater last year than usual because of pilgrims. 


But bear in mind that is not clear profit to Italy. She has 
to feed these tourists and give them attention. The $100,000,000 
or more from immigrants is more nearly a net asset, but there 
is a larger amount of balance of trade against her than both 
| of these, because she must purchase abroad commodities which 
are absolutely essential. Now, I repeat what I said before, 
under these circumstances we can afford to be magnanimous. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia rose. 

Mr. BURTON. I would like to proceed for 20 or 80 min- 
utes 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I fear the tleman misunder- 
stands me. I ask the liberty of the gentleman of making an 
observation. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. We have here simply the question 
of evidence, as I view the matter, evidence as to the condition 
of Italy. The gentleman has given data that related to that. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I invite the gentleman, if he has 
not done so already, to read the book on Italy by Thomas 
Nelson Page, who was our ambassador to Italy during the war. 
He was a man of the very highest character, as we all know. 
He describes how Italy was utterly exhausted and worn out at 
the conclusion of her war with Turkey, and then he further 
tells how Germany took advantage of her difficulties arising 
out of her conflict with Turkey and otherwise, and had really 
subjugated her, commercially, prior to the war. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. Perhaps the worst feature is the lack 
of fertility of the land, the depletion of the soil, going back to 
the time when largesses were given to the soldiers in the days 
of imperial Rome. I do not wish to speak in terms of dispar- 
agement of a friendly country. The condition in Italy may not 
be one of abject poverty, but it is a constant struggle for life, 
and with such a people we should have the keenest sympathy. 
It is often thonght that there must be high ideals, and this 
matter of getting daily bread is rather derogatory to a man. 
The great dramatist said: 


What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more 
Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unus'd. 


It is a noble sentiment that Shakespeare put into the mouth 
of the young Hamlet, but it overlooks the fact that for a 
majority of the human race there is a constant struggle to 
sleep and to feed; and when sometimes the hardy laborer 
comes home at noon with some special delicacy for the table 
there is a new delight in the home; and when at the 
Christmas season, too poor to furnish a Christmas tree, the 
father of the household brings home some glittering tinsel, 
and the children tug away at his knees, there is joy and 
rejoicing equal to that of the philosopher who discovers a 
great truth. There are some of us here in this House who 
from our boyhood days could contribute chapters to “the 
short and simple annals of the poor.” Shall we close our eyes 
to the facts relating to Italy? 

But it is said Italy has capacity to pay; and I wish now 
to take up the remarks delivered by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Ratyey], partly from his hearing before the 
Committee on Ways and Means and partly what he said 
to-day, although I was not able to follow him fully this after- 
noon. I want to say of his remarks to-day, however, with all 
due respect, that I never heard so long a speech in the House 
of Representatives. I never heard a speech in which there was 
so much that was not pertinent to the issue. [Applause.] 
And I never heard a speech in which there was so much muck- 
raking as the speech he has just delivered. The gentleman 
from Illinois blamed the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Broom], that he lacked a sense of humor. I think he has an 
abundance of it, and the main feature of his sense of humor 
is that it is entirely safe, in making a speech to the House, to 
enter the domain of facts very sparingly. [Laughter.] 

I will take up some things in their order. First, he re- 
marked, on page 37 of the hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, concerning the money loaned to the Italians: 


Now, I remember most distinctly the time when we were collecting 
this money to lend to these Italians. We collected this money at a 
time when American bonds were selling at 84 om the market. We 
held open meetings throughout the country. 


Why, bless you, the United States did not issue a bond for 
less than 100 per cent par. It is true that in 1919 the price 
fell off somewhat, and in May, 1920, when the panic commenced, 
the price fell off a little further; some to 84 and some eyen to 
83.50. I have some satisfaction in recalling the fact that dur- 
ing a Liberty-loan campaign I addressed a mass meeting from 
the steps of the subtreasury in New York and told the sub- 
scribers at the meeting that they must expect that the price of 
the bonds which they purchased at that time would go down. 
The statement that it was & flat is ridiculous. The state- 
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ment has been made here that speakers soliciting subscrip- 
tions promised that foreign debtors would pay. I was con- 
stantly meeting speakers in the campaign, and I heard other 
Speakers by the score, and I do not recall a single person 
who mentioned in any way the probability of foreign countries 
paying their debts to us as a reason for subscriptions. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Grass, in a statement after the 
war, said: “The collection of interest,” not principal, mind you, 
Would be no less disastrous to American interests than to our 
debtors.” 

That is No. 1. That is only the beginning. Now, No. 2 is 
about rubber. He says: 


Now, if these gentlemen who composed that Debt Commission rep- 
resented the very last word in statesmanship and the ideal statesman- 
ship In this country, why did they forget that important item? What 
Great Britain particularly wanted was to borrow money, and she did, 
and to settle on terms as favorably as she could, and we knew she 
produced 70 per cent of all the rubber in the world. 

Why did we not say to her, The greatest industry in this world 
now is the automobile industry, and that is located here in the United 
States. We do not want rubber prices to increase. We remember the 
coffee valorization policies adopted in Brazil, and we know what that 
means in this country. We do not produce coffee here; we get our 
supply from Brazil.“ They had a perfect right to take that into ¢on- 
sideration, because that coffee valorization proposition originated in the 
house of Morgan in New York, and they financed the original valoriza- 
tion and suggested the scheme by which the coffee production is limited 
and its prices fixed down there in Brazil, and we take most of the coffee 
they produce in Brazil, and when we buy coffee in this country we are 
paying a very considerable part of carrying on the Government of 
Brazil. 

Therefore valorization schemes in tropical products that we do not 
produce in this country were perfectly well known here. The bankers 
in New York knew all about it; they were responsible for the coffee 
valorization scheme in Brazil. 

So the easiest thing in the world would have been for them to say to 
the British, “We will settle with you, but we will want the ratis 
changed in your rubber proposition so that we can get rubber here for 
this great industry of ours at prices that are reasonable.” 


Now, that commission was appointed for a special purpose. 
Its powers were narrowly limited to settle those debts. 

There was not the least authority to go outside and talk 
about rubber, coffee, or anything else. If we had done so, we 
would have been violating the law. If we had stopped those 
negotiations—and we would have had to stop them for a long 
time—for ordinances from Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
Malayan States, it would have been a very cold and very re- 
mote day before we had ever made any settlements whatever, 
and what a howl would have been raised in this country if we 
had done that, and I am not sure but that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Rarney] would have been one of the loudest in 
the chorus. [Laughter.] The cry would have been that the 
Debt Commission had exceeded its authority and was making a 
bargain for the benefit of the rubber interests. 

That is not all. When we were conferring on that debt the 
price of rubber was only 32.73 cents per pound, which was con- 
ceded by all to be a reasonable price. The price did not rise 
during the year 1923 except for one or two months. The real 
rise did not begin until January and February of this year. 
Does the gentleman from Illinois have it in the back of his 
head that we ought to have been seers and looked ahead two 
years and more, to 1925, for a higher price for rubber? Why, 
it is absurd, and I might even use a stronger word than that. 
Yet that is made the basis of a criticism of the commission. 
I am not going to stand here and defend the commission, but 
I want to say to you that every settlement made thus far has 
received the overwhelming support of the press and people of 
the United States. [Applause.} That is true of the settle- 
ments now pending, and especially true of the settlement with 
Italy. We have given of our time, without extra pay, week 
after week and month after month to the consideration of that 
subject, and if anyone makes such an absurd accusation as 
this about rubber I trow it will not hurt the commission but 
it will reflect upon himself a great deal more than it will 
furnish support of the accusation. 

The next thing he said was quite as inaccurate and, indeed, 
I do not find anything here that I can vouch for. [Applause.] 


All these things happened and all these things were considered by 
the international commission when the capacity of Germany to pay 
was considered. 


The Dawes plan was outlined in the autumn of 1924, while 
our settlement with Great Britain was made in January, 1924, 
more than a year and a half before that. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
man need? 

Mr. BURTON. I would like at least 30 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
80 additional minutes. 

Mr. BURTON. I have just gotten into this, and I want to 
clear the atmosphere a little. 


All these things happened and all these things were considered by 
the international commission when the capacity of Germany to pay 
was considered. They reached the conclusion that Germany could 
pay a considerable sum of money, and in 1927, under the agreement of 
that commission, using the same yardstick that we used and to which 
we point with pride when we say that the capacity to pay is the 
matter we are going to consider—this commission reached the con- 
clusion that Germany could pay $600,000,000 a year in 1927, next year, 
and she is going to pay $600,000,000 in 1927. 


I corrected that yesterday because it was so glaringly in- 
correct. Germany pays in the first year, ending August 31, 
1925, 1,000,000,000 marks, or $238,000,000; in the second year, 
1926, 1,220,000,000 marks, that is, this year; in the third year, 
1,200,000,000 marks; in the fourth year, 1,750,000,000 marks; 
and in 1929 she is set down to pay 2,500,000,000 marks. Now, 
if 2,500,000,000 marks is the payment for 1929, that would be a 
little less than $600,000,000, the amount of money which the 
gentleman from Illinois says is to be paid in 1927. Instead of 
its being 1927 that is the ideal amount that Germany is ex- 
pected to pay in 1929. 

Now, let us see from the following statement how sure they 
are that Germany will pay: 

The system bears a resemblance to income taxation without any 
surcharge feature. It is also like a current income tax, because it 


How much more time does the gentle- 


affords at the present time no criterion as to how long payments are to 


continue and bow much the payer shall eventually make over to the 
creditor, It may be anticipated that bilateral negotiations will eventu- 
ally fix both points, which would seem to be the chief outstanding 
uncertainties in the system so far as Germany is concerned. 


Somebody said yesterday that these large indemnities were 
to be paid for 40 years, and I will tell you what has given rise 
to that delusion. Germany gives to the reparations commission 
11,000,000,000 marks in railway mortgages; 5,000,000,000 marks 
in mortgages on industrial properties in Germany, a total of 
16,000,000,000 marks, or close to $4,000,000,000. There is at- 
tached to that transaction a provision calling for a sinking 
fund, that 1 per cent of the principal of those respective bonds 
shall be paid off each year, and that would result in can- 
celing those bonds in about 37 years. That is all the basis 
there is for your 40-year conjecture, and I do not think there 
is anybody who belieyes that Germany is going to pay for any 
such period as that. 

Now, let us look at the amount she paid in the first year, the 
year which has just come to an end. This is from the report 
of Mr. Gilbert, the agent general of the reparation payments, 
and he belongs to what is called the transfer committee: 

During the first year of the plan the transfer committee has made no 
eash transfers to the creditor powers. 


That is, they have not paid them any money. 


The principal transfers during the first annuity year have taken the 
form of deliveries in kind. 

Deliveries in kind have accordingly absorbed a large share of the 
first year's payments, aud have correspondingly engaged the atten- 
tion of the transfer committee. 


He then goes on to show what the deliveries in kind were 
coal, livestock, telegraph poles, alcohol, paving stones, agricul- 
tural machinery, and all that sort of thing, and barely a dollar 
or a mark, gold or paper, paid by Germany. 

Some persons may say that does not look very hopeful for 
their coming to the front with cash up to the amount of $600,- 
000,000. ‘There is another phase of this agreement that the 
gentleman from Illinois probably never heard of, and possibly 
it is new to some of you. I will read a summary of what 
that is: 


The amount that can be raised In Germany and the amount which 
can be transferred abroad are treated as two distinct questions, For 
the stability of a country's currency and for a balanced budget to 
be permanently maintained its earnings abroad must equal the pay- 
ments made abroad, including not only payments for imports but also 
reparations payments, Experience, and experience alone, the com- 
mittee holds, can show what transfers into foreign currencies can in 
practice be made. 
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Let me now call your attention to an accurate statement of 
a very important proyision in this agreement made at London: 


This problem is placed In charge of a transfer committee, which 
is to consist of the agent general for reparations payments and five 
experts in foreign exchange and finance. Reparations funds are not 
to be deposited in the bank of issue in excess of 2,000,000,000 marks. 
Funds accumulated In excess of this amount are to be employed in 
bonds and loans in Germany, but total accumulations in Germany 
must not exceed 5,000,000,000 marks. If this limit is reached, the 
reparations payments are to be reduced so as to keep the accumulation 
within the stated limit. Also, the transfer committee shall have 
power, by a two-thirds yote, to suspend accumulation before reaching 
5,000,000,000 mark limit if its members decide that such accumulation 
is a menace to the economic situation in Germany or to the interests 
of the creditor nations. 


What does that mean? It means that there is no absolute 
assurance of payment of reparations by Germany, and even in 
regard to the amounts I have named, beginning with 1,000,- 
000,000 marks, there is this provision here with reference to 
the amount due in 1927 and 1928: 


Subject to modification to an extent not exceeding 250,000,000 gold 
marks, according as the aggregate yield of the controlled revenues 
exceeds or falls short of 1,000,000,000 gold marks in 1926 or 1927. The 
modification to be one-third of the excess or deficit, as the case may be. 
All as provided in the plan. 


That is, it goes down 250,000,000 marks in case the revenues 
are disappointing. Therefore anyone who says $600,000,000 is 
assured in 1927 or in any other year is making a very erro- 
neous statement; and in this connection I wish to say some- 
thing right in line with what has been said here about transfers. 

A country may grow very rich and powerful, may increase 
in wealth, may foster the convenience of its inhabitants by 
better living and better homes, but when it comes to shipping 
amounts abroad it is unable to do so. That is a very simple 
principle of finance and economics that a great many people in 
discussing this problem have overlooked. 

There are only three ways in which a country can pay bal- 
ances abroad: First, from an excess of exports over imports; 
second, from income derived from investments abroad, such 
as securities and rent of land; third, from services rendered, 
and services rendered include what is spent by tourists in a 
country and includes what is gained from shipping and insur- 
ance premiums. It is estimated that France has a balance of 
$600,000,000 for services. It is the most-fayored country as re- 
gards visits of foreign tourists; and in Italy, as I have said, it 
amounts to probably a little over $100,000,000. 

Why can Great Britain pay $23,000,000 a year, together with 
the interest agreed upon? It is because she has investments 
abroad that are a constant source of income to her. Mr. 
McKenna, former chancellor of the exchequer of Great Britain, 
in some remarks made before the American bankers in the 
autumn of 1922, estimated English investments abroad at, I 
think, something like $15,000,000,000. 

I think he exaggerated; but England has investments abroad 
enough to bring in, notwithstanding an adverse balance of 
trade, sufficient to send to us these very large amounts each 
year. Italy has no such balance, Her investments abroad, 
which are practically nil, tourists, and her emigrants only en- 
able her to pay the adverse balance in trade and give her people 
a fair subsistence. 

There you have it. Are you going to bring blood out of a 
turnip? The commission in making these settlements has fixed 
comparatively small amounts for a number of years for nearly 
all the countries. Why did we do it? It is because of a con- 
viction, which I think is based on facts, that these respective 
eountries, Poland and Finland and Hungary and all the rest, 
while they may be increasing in wealth, while unemployment 
may be diminishing, while a higher standard of living may be 
adopted, will not have the money to transfer abroad. We can 
make transfers abroad more easily than any other country, be- 
cause we have so much gold and so considerable a balance of 
trade. If a country has an accumulation of gold they could 
pay these balances. If we had gone beyond the figures that 
are named in these respective settlements I feel well assured 
that the countries in question could not have made the trans- 
fers of payments. I repeat, it must either be a balance of 
trade, income on investments abroad, or services rendered for 
which there is payment. 

None of those with which we have settled save England has 
enough to send any great amount. What is the reason for that? 
The conditions are exceptional. The first reason is that every 


last one of them has been exhausted to the very breaking point 
by the destruction and losses of the war—losses of man power 
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as well as of property. Surplus income which might have 
sufficed to pay balances abroad before they engaged in the 
war has vanished away. What is another reason? The slow 
recovery, first, of agriculture and then of manufactures in these 
respective countries, which created a period after the war in 
which they had to import large quantities of food and neces- 
sities from other countries. What is another reason? The 
staggering burden of domestic debt. What is still another 
reason? The greater cost of government in salaries and in all 
other phases of administrative and governmental activity. 

So we have a Europe—lI will not say it is prostrate, but it is 
disabled from transferring very large sums abroad under these 
circumstances. 

Why; there was a discussion here in October, 1921, in which 
it was evident that some Members thought that all we had to 
do to get the total amount of our debts from abroad was to 
send over a sharp note and tell them to pay up. I do not 
know but I was the only one who raised a discordant note 
in that discussion. I did not think it was feasible, and I do 
not believe you can do it now. Our hope of payment of the 
debt is based on the confidence that the future will be better 
than the past, that year by year when the bitterness and hate 
of the war have disappeared, and destruction has been re- 
paired, the countries will assume a better position and be 
able to recover. That is the only hope we have. If you do 
not approve of the settlements, we will not get the money 
from any one of them. England is the best chance because of 
her great wealth and also her moral attitude. The English 
people are insistent that their splendid record of credit shall 
be continued and are insistent that they pay their debt to us. 
But do not be too sanguine, my dear friends, that all of these 
amounts are going to be paid. I hesitate to say that, because 
the statement might be transmitted somewhere else; but a 
condition of improvement is the basis of our hopes and the 
reason for the smaller payments that we have provided for 
in the earlier payments. That especially applies in the case 
of Italy. She has cut her expenses to the bone. Her total 
expenditure for her army, according to the Statesman's Year 
Book, has been cut to 1,795,000,000 lire, paper, or about $72,000,- 
000; and to 875,000,000 lire, or about $35,000,000, for the navy. 
I think we are spending for Army and Navy $400,000,000 in 
our own country. To apply an old saying, people who live 
in glass houses must not throw stones. Can we blame Italy 
for spending that amount of money when we spend $400,000,000 
ourselves? That, too, when she is in the position where war 
in Europe may be troublesome and will make it necessary for 
her to bring out an army, 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois gave us a long and alto- 
gether terrible account about Mussolini and the Fascisti. I 
regret that that kind of a speech was made here before the 
House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

I remember at a Gridiron Club dinner in the winter of 
1915-16 President Wilson addressed the newspaper men of 
the country and their guests. He said it is perfectly proper for 
you to discuss domestic policies, but I urge upon you with all 
the force at my command that you abstain from criticism 
of the policies and rulers of foreign countries, 

Why, in the first place there is a comity between nations 
which forbids it. It is a part of that politeness which prevails 
among gentlemen not to criticize a foreign country. [Applause.] 
Again, I do not believe that we know very thoroughly about 
the incidents of which the gentleman speaks. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ra xxx] made the state- 
ment that the deputy consul at Leghorn had been assaulted and 
that the Italian Government had done nothing about it; that it 
was a direct insult to our Government. I have only been able to 
get a hasty account about it, but this is what I got by telephone: 

On June 4 the State Department learned from the press 
that an attack had been made at Leghorn on Vice Consul 
Franklin E. Gowen, and wired-George Summerlin, counsellor 
at the American embassy at Rome, to make a report on the 
incident. Under date of June 17 Counsellor Summerlin re- 
ported that Franklin E. Gowen admitted that his assailant did 
not know who he was and did not know him as a representative 
of the United States, and that therefore no offense to his Goy- 
ernment was intended. 

According to what we have heard here, you would have 
thought it was a direct insult to this Government. I could not 
give credence to it when I heard it, because if there is any 
one thing observed by foreign governments, next to abstaining 
from baseless criticism, it is to protect the diplomats; and I 
could not believe that onr State Department, our Government, 
would allow a deliberate insult to one of our vice consuls 
abroad. 

On June 23, 1925, Counsellor Summerlin reported to the State 
Department that unofficially the Foreign Office had offered to 
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reimburse Franklin E. Gowen for any expense or trouble he 
had been to on account of the unfortunate incident. 

We were told that we did not dare to protest against the 
insult to our consul. 

Mr, RAINEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes, 

Mr. RAINEY, Did the State Department tell the gentleman 
how much was paid to the vice consul? 

Mr. BURTON. No, 

Mr. RAINEY. He was paid the sum of $12, 

Mr. BURTON, That may be all that it was worth. 
[Lanughter.] 

Mr. RAINEY. The fee of the surgeon that operated on him 
was paid. 

Mr. BURTON. That proves how trivial an incident this was 
though the gentleman made a mountain out of, as if it was an 
insult to the United States Government. [Applause.] Twelve 
dollars! I do not think that is anything we will go to war 
about or refuse to recognize the government of Mussolini. 

Of course, our sympathies in this country are with popular 
government, with all of its incidents. You have read of a 
Cromwell or a Diaz who was injected into a troublesome situa- 
tion where, perhaps, it was for the good of the country, but I 
am not going to express any opinion about the Italian Govern- 
ment, It is a good idea for us here in the United States, espe- 
cially in the House of Representatives, to mind our own busi- 
ness and look out for our own rights when they are infringed 
upon. [Applause on the Republican side.] If there are so- 
cieties here in this country that are unfriendly to our Govern- 


ment, or, what is somewhat similar, who declare loyalty to a 


foreign government, and if they are guilty of any act of dis- 
order, if they threaten in any way our social or political fabric, 
it is time for us to intervene, but I am inclined to think there 
are some men in this House who have been filling the air with 
denunciations of the Fascisti of Italy and of the United States 
who were silent when there was plotting in this country by 
foreigners, and when in the deadly grip of war there were 
plotters who were burning bridges, blowing up ships and muni- 
tion plants, and killing our citizens. I am afraid there are 
some who are very much interested about the Fascisti who 
during that time were as still as mice, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, does not the gen- 
tleman think, in view of that charge against the membership 
3 Tey House, that he ought to specify who he is talking 
about 

Mr. BURTON. The gentleman knows better than I. I was 
not here at that time and he was. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Then some one who knows better 
than the gentleman ought to utter those sentiments. 

Mr. BURTON. You have been relying all of the while on 
newspaper clippings and statements, 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman makes a general 
charge. He says, “Gentlemen in this House.“ Who are they? 
Does not the gentleman think that that is an unfortunate 
charge? 

Mr. BURTON. I haye the best of opinion of all of my fel- 
low Members here and I do not like to see a discussion here 
which lowers the standard of this House. What has the con- 
nection of Mr. Hoover with a company in Russia, or the coming 
together of different armies converging on that line, to do 
with the Italian debt? That is not what they were aiming 
at. Our bargain is with the Italian people. Our settlement is 
with them. What is involved here is good relations with those 
40,000,000 of people in the years that are to come. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] What is involved is a proper expres- 
sion of sympathy for them, of due regard for their situation. 
It was not on brief consideration, but after days and weeks of 
consultation and study, that the commission brought in this 
report, more favorable than all of the others, The statement 
was made here, as I understood it, by some one on the floor 
that the commission would like, if they could have done so 
and “ got by with it” in the Congress, to release all these debts, 
I looked over the speech this morning in the Recorp, and I 
think that was cut out. I am very glad if it was. Why make 
such an absurd accusation as that against the commission? 
How gladly we would have collected cash on the nail to-day, 
and not in years to come, if we could; but you are not going to 
settle this by a discussion in which facts are disregarded, in 
which economie principles are cast to the winds, by compari- 
sons which are not applicable, by coming up here and making 
this great to-do about the Fascisti in Italy. Cut it out. That 


is not the question before this House. The question is, Shall 
we make this settlement? It is not Mussolini; it is not a few 
hot-heads that may join Italian societies here. I am sorry to 
say that societies that threaten public order, that indulge in 
violence, exist in this country, and they are not by any means, 
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all of them, made up of foreign born. There are some native 
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I take that position to-day. [Applause.] I was a new Mem- 


born who are just as apt in deviltry of that kind as any that | ber at the time, a raw recruit, and, of course, my remarks 


come from abroad. [Applause on the Republican side.] We 
deprecate that fact; but if we enforce the law, we will squelch 
them. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I have sought to confine my- 
self to the question at hand. I could have gone much further 
into this question of Italian ability, but I have left that 
largely to Messrs. Crisp and Mills. To my mind, in every 
great decision like this our beloved country is at the cross- 
roads. Will we justify the accusation that some make that 
we are Shylocks? Will we fail to recognize the fact that 
America, grand, powerful, is the richest Nation on the earth? 
Will we ignore the fact that the people all over this broad land 
look to us for policies of generosity and sympathy? Will we 
seek to insist on the uttermost farthing, when such insistence 
would not only degrade ourselves but would defeat the very 
object that we are seeking; because if we had sought a settle- 
ment more severe, it would have meant that all of our pros- 
pects would have vanished into thin air. We love our country. 
We are interested in all its policies. Heaven knows that we 
have been granted progress, and, I may say in no exaggerated 
language, a power and a glory not given to any country un- 
der the sun. Let us justify the hopes of the world, let us 
justify our own highest ideals, and, in wisdom dismissing futile 
and absurd controversy, agree to this settlement, building up 
our friendliness with Italy, an asset worth more to us than 
hundreds of millions of dollars, taking that place that we ought 
to occupy, of a splendid America that has the keenest regard 
in its foreign relations for every nation on this broad globe. 
[Prolonged applause, Members on Republican side rising. ] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, when a nation figures 
interest and compound interest and exacts it to the last penny, 
from a weaker nation, it indicates that that nation is in pos- 
session of adding machines, but when a prosperous nation can 
waive interest in order to help a friendly and insolvent sister 
nation, then that nation is in possession of a soul. [Applause.] 
Now, I am not accustomed in the last few years to make 
speeches upon the floor of this House in support of bills. 
[Laughter.] 

There is but one matter before us and that is whether or 
not the House will ratify a settlement made by the American 
Debt Funding Commission with the representatiyes of the 
Kingdom of Italy. We are not called upon to extend a vote 
of confidence to the administration now in power in Italy. 
We are not called upon by our vote on this question to decide 
the treatment suffered by a great fraternal order in the King- 
dom of Italy. Those are entirely different and distinct matters. 
Whether we are in accord with a dictatorship or not has 
nothing to do with the manner in which we cast our vote on 
the proposition contained in the bill now before us. I believe 
it is the duty of every Member to vote according to his best 
judgment on the merits of the bill without regard to the 
political situation in Italy or the likes or dislikes of any 
particular member of the Italian Government. We should not 
lose sight of the fact that after all back of the King, back 
of the Government, back of any particular administration there 
is the Italian people who in the last analysis pay the bills 
and it is to the Italian people that the American people ex- 
tend a material and generous reduction of the war debt. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I do not always agree with the majority party of the House. 
I do not hesitate to express my views on any matter that comes 
before me. In favoring this bill I am consistent with the 
attitude which I took at the time the loan was authorized in 
1917. The matter was before us on April 14, 1917, and a short 
time after the House was addressed by the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY], who was impatient at 
the long delay and urged immediate action in order that the 
loans might be made to aid the nations then warring against 
the Imperial Government of Germany. I made, I believe, my 
first speech on the floor of the House. On page 676 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of April 14, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
first session, I stated: 


I do not share the belief of some of my colleagues who have expressed 
pious confidence and figured on the complete restitution of the 
$3,000,000,000 Ioan to be made to foreign governments, Yet I believe 
that a good portion will be in due time returned; but I am certain 
that some of it will have to be placed on the profit-and-losg column of 
Uncle Sam's books. Let us understand that clearly now and not be 
deceived later. Even so, if this brings about a speedy termination of the 


European war and permanent peace to our own It is a good investment. 


made very little impression. But, gentlemen, I was here when 
the loan was authorized and I happened to be on the other 
side of the ocean when the loans were being made and the 
money used. Older and wiser Members of the House took the 
same position at the time. 

It seems to me that when we talk about the payment of a loan 
we should distinguish between a loan made to an individual, 
or even to a nation, for the purpose of using it for its own 
exclusive business and a loan made under the circumstances 
and conditions which the loan now sought to be settled was 
made to Italy and other allied nations. Italy, France, Belgium, 
and England were at war. We entered the war in 1917. We 
were directly interested—vitally 8 First, we wanted 
to win the war; second, we wanted to win the war in the 
shortest possible time; and third, we wanted to keep the war 
in Europe and not fight it out along the Atlantic coast. The 
last reason was the one which prompted an immediate declara- 
tion of policy after war was declared that we wouid rush 
money, material, and men to Europe. Reference was made but 
a short while ago criticizing Italy’s late entrance into the war 
and belittling her part in the great World War. Gentlemen, you 
will all recall the situation. Permit me to remind you that Italy 
was part of the so-called Triple Alliance. 

This alliance consisted of the German Empire, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and the Kingdom of Italy. The very pur- 
pose of the treaty we can now see, and history will tell, was 
Germany's deliberate and well-prepared plan to attack France 
some day. It was a treaty brought about to carry out the 
military strategy of the German war lords. When war broke 
out in 1914 Germany and Austria immediately called upon Italy 
to take up arms with them in accordance with the provisions 
of the Triple Alliance. Military and naval plans prepared in 
every detail were ready, and in these plans Italy's military and 
naval moyements were well defined. The Austrian and Italian 
fleets were to concentrate at Brindisi, Italy. There they were 
to coal, go down the Adriatic, through the straits of Messina 
into the Mediterranean, destroy French commerce, French ships, 
and attack the French Mediterranean ports. Austrian troops 
were to go into Italy, join the Italian forces, and attack France 
from the south. This would have compelled the French to 
establish a southern line of defense and would have weakened 
its western line of defense, Italy refused from the very be- 
ginning and did not hesitate a moment in her refusal. Italy 
maintained the position that she was bound by the treaty to 
take up arms with Germany and Austria only in the event that 
either of them were attacked by another nation. Italy then 
and there coustrued Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia as an act 
of war and that Austria was the aggressor and not Serbia. Had 
Italy not taken this courageous stand, gentlemen, you can easily 
imagine what would have happened in 1914. Just picture the 
combined Italian and Austrian fleet with the two fast German 
cruisers, which were in the Mediterranean at the time, attack- 
ing French commerce in the Mediterranean and French ports. 
Picture also the necessity of France establishing another line 
of defense on its southern frontier, and Austria having so many 
more troops, together with the Italian Army, to attack France 
in the south instead of being engaged in holding a line at the 
Italian frontier and releasing so many more hundreds of 
thousands of French troops for the western front. Then just 
as Russia was weakening and just at a time when division after 
division could have been released from the Russian frontier to 
attack France they were engaged by the Italian Army for 
Italy declared war in 1915. Gentlemen, there is no doubt that 
had Italy's attitude been different, the imperial forces would 
haye been in Paris in six weeks, according to their scheduled 
time. As to Italy’s share of the fighting, its 652,000 dead and 
its 458,000 wounded tells the story. Let us not defile the 
memory of these boys by belittling their bravery and the grim 
fighting they went through. 

Let us be perfectly frank about it. Many of the gentlemen 
who have spoken to-day on this bill and in opposition to the 
bill were most anxious at the time to send help to the Allies 
in order to hold the line. It might be a good thing to read 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April, May, June, and July of 
1917, the first session of the Sixty-fifth Congress. Is there a 
man on the floor of this House who was then a Member of 
Congress, and who voted authorizing this loan—if I remember 
correctly, it was almost a unanimous vote; even those against 
war voted for it—who at the time expected to be paid in full 
with compound interest? We did not stop to consider interest 
then. 

Gentlemen, hypotheses have been suggested as to Italy's 
future ability to pay, France's future ability to pay, whether 
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England will be able to pay more or less, even though Eng- 
land’s debt has been funded. Suppose we had considered all 
that before making these loans. Suppose we had calculated 
then as the opposition to this bill is doing now. Suppose we had 
carefully computed interest and compound interest. Suppose 
we had said to Italy and France, Tes, we know you need the 
money; but what guaranty will we have that you will pay us 
back with interest?” And if at the time we did not receive 
assurance which would satisfy a stony-hearted money lender, 
we had not made the loan—what then? We had already de- 
dared war. This was April, 1917. Suppose we had refused 
to loan a cent, saying “ No; we will stand our burden of the 
war; we will pay our expenses; we will feed our own Army; 
we will send them across in our own ships; we will not lend 
you a cent because we fear you will not be able to pay us in 
full with interest to the last penny.” Do you know what 
would have happened? I will tell you what would have hap- 
pened. We did not get our troops over until 1918. The bulk 
of our Army was not over until July and August, 1918. The 
Army as a whole was not ready, trained, or equipped to fight 
until late in August of 1918. The war would have ended in the 
winter of 1917 with a complete defeat of the allied forces. The 
Italian line which held at the Piaye after the retreat from 
Caporetto would not have been able to hold the Austrian 
forces, The west front would have broken a few days. later. 
Remember, although we were not yet fighting, we had already 
declared war; and to-day, instead of figuring how much we can 
properly extend to poor Italy, we might be pleading for leni- 
ency in the settlement of a war indemnity to the imperial 
Kaiser. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I think it should be placed in the 
gentleman’s speech, although he has not mentioned it. The 
gentleman knows the Italian situation, and he left his seat in 
Congress here and entered the war. It ought to appear before 
this, although the gentleman did not say that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, I only did my bit. 

I have always considered these loans as part of the cost of 
the war. We got into it, we could not afford to lose, and it was 
necessary for our allies to hold the lines until we were able to 
go over and fight. Why, gentlemen, you figure interest now. 
One hour bombardment on the Atlantie coast would have cost 
you a hundred times more than the amount of interest which 
we are waiving in this settlement. This landing of enemy 
troops on American territory would have cost us a hundred 
times more than the entire foreign loan, interest and principal. 
It is a comfortable thing to fight a war on your allies’ territory. 
That brings me to the question of reparation. It is true that 
Italy and France are receiving reparation from the German 
Government, but, as I understand reparation, it is money paid 
for actual damages caused by one nation to another. The 
reparation which Italy will receive, whether in coal or gold, 
from Germany, goes to pay the actual property damage suffered 
by Italy on account of the war. The whole Province of Udine 
was inyaded and destroyed, hundreds of miles of railroads torn 
up, towns blown out of existence, whole areas devastated, the 
same as in Belgium and France. It seems to me that it is 
most ungenerous, so un-American for Members of Congress to 
stand up and say to these countries, “Yes; your territories 
have been devastated, and we, 3,000 miles away, want the 
money which you received from reparations to be paid for in- 
terest on the money which we loaned you. Rebuild your 
destroyed provinces 62 years from now when you are through 
paying us interest.” 

Why do we want to spoil the everlasting friendship created 
with the nations of Europe during the war by haggling over 
interest? Why do we want to destroy the act of generosity of 
the American people at this time by ungracious speeches? If 
we are to do this Christian act let us do it in a Christian and 
kindly manner. [Applause.] Gentlemen, in yoting for this 
measure I am not only doing exactly what I expected to do 
when I voted the authorization of these loans, what I expected 
to do if I lived through the war but I am doing what I believe 
to be for the best interest of the people of the United States. 
There is one gentle soul that I wish were alive to-day who 
could bear witness to the extreme suffering of the Italian 
people during the war, one who lived through the war days in 
Italy and who was in a position better than any other American 
to know the sacrifices and sufferings of the Italian people. 
That is the distinguished son of the State of Virginia, the Hon. 
Thomas Neison Page. [Applause.] He was the American am- 
bassador to Italy. 
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A a MOORE of Virginia.. He was appointed by President 
iison. G 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; he was appointed by President Wil- 
son—and. no better American than Ambassador Page ever rep- 
resented his country in Europe. IApplause.] 

Many times haye I seen Ambassador Page pace his room, 
wondering what would happen next. I was with Ambassador 
Page when he was anxiously awaiting wireless reports of a 
grain convoy which had been reported as having passed Gib- 
raltar but had not arrived at destination. He knew that if 
that convoy did not reach port all southern Italy would be 
without food. But two ships of the convey made port, and in 
24 hours that wheat was out of the ship through the mills into 
bread and distributed in the Province of Naples and the south- 
ern part of Italy. I have seen the Anzaldo, Caprone, and other 
factories held idie for lack of raw material. Many millions of 
dollars of material purchased by Italy never reached there, but 
went to the bottom of the sea as a total loss, a war loss which 
was as much ours as theirs. I heard Ambassador Page many 
times say: 


Italy is ruined—win or lose—if the United States ever exacts all of 
the money with interest it will do more damage to Italy than the 
Austrian cannons can possibly do. 


He knew the economic situation of that country better than 
apy other American, and it seems that it is his spirit that urges 
me to make this appeal to my colleagues who can not see the 
bigger thing, the nobler thing, the Christian thing, as more 
important than the material figuring of dollars and cents in the 
way of interest. 

I wish you gentlemen could have seen with what expectation 
and anticipation the first small detachment of American aviation 
students were received in Italy. I wish you could have seen 
the relief which the declaration of war against the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Austria brought to the Italian people. I wish you 
could have seen the expressions of love and affection which the 
Italian people displayed to American troops. I wish you could 
have seen in the many humble hovels of the poor peasant the 
American flag draped over the figure of the Saviour, where the 
family kneel to say their daily prayers. ‘There sits on the floor 
of this House at this moment the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. Furtow], who served in the same detachment with me. 
He can tell you of the hope the Italian people placed in the 
people of America. He can tell you that had it not been for 
the United States entering the war and the confidence of the 
Italian people in the people of America to stand by them after 
oe war Coperetto would have spelled the end of the World 

ar. 

Congressman Furtow, then Lieutenant FurLow, was with me 
when we had our first casualties, He was with me when we 
buried the first American dead in Italian soil. He saw a whole 
population down on their knees as we brought these three boys 
to their temporary resting place. Are you going to destroy 
these memories by the clinking of an adding machine figuring 
interest? No; a thousand times no. 

Much has been said about the Morgan loan. I am sure I 
need not explain that Mr. Morgan will find no defender in me. 
But I fail to see how the Morgan loan can possibly justify 
opposition to this bill. If it does anything, it strengthens the 
proof absolute of the dire financial condition of Italy to-day. 
There is not a solvent nation in the world that would have sub- 
mitted to the exorbitant demands of the Morgan loan. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin and others have referred to the 
financial statement which appeared at the time that the loan 
was announced. But surely these gentlemen have not analyzed 
the figures. You will find them on page 1560 of the RECORD. 
What does it say there? You read a lot of figures. You read 
hundreds of millions; but they are not dollars, they are lire 
Do the gentlemen who are urging this financial statement as 
showing the flourishing condition of Italy know the rate of ex- 
change? Do the gentlemen know that it takes about 25 lire 
to-day to make a dollar? What is there in these figures? The 
estimated surplus of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, is 
177,000,000 lire. What does that amount to? About $7,100,000. 
And that does not take into consideration payment which will 
have to be made to the United States under this settlement. It 
is only a budgetary balance, It does not take into consideration 
the funded indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy. So what is 
there in that statement that would justify the United States 
destroying everything that it stood for in its whole history and 
now putting a weaker nation out of business just to obtain 
interest? What did J. P. Morgan do? What did Italy get 
from J. P. Morgan? In the first place it did not get $100,- 
000,000. The most that it got was $86,000,000. T am informed 
that Morgan underwrote the loan at 86 and sold it at 04, mak- 
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have to pay 7 per cent on $100,000,000. 

Instead of criticizing we ought to apologize to Italy. [Ap- 
plause.] If Italy was not hard up, it would not be compelled 
to resort to a Shylock bargain of this kind. But since when 
is the dire necessity of borrowing money a proof of prosperity? 
{Langhter.] Had Italian bankers made a loan of $100,000,000, 
then indeed would it be proper to say that Italy needs no help 
from the United States. [Applause.] 

I feel sorry for any nation that is compelled to discount its 
notes at 86 and pay interest on 100 at the rate of T per cent, 
but do not blame the poor debtor for that. 

Permit me to state to the distinguished floor leader of the 
Democratic Party that he finds himself in a conflicting position 
when he speaks of the needs of the farmers. Only a few days 
ago I pleaded with him on the floor of the House to help me 
and some of the progressives in the House to prevent cutting 
down the surtaxes to almost nothing. How can the gentleman 
or anyone else who voted for a 50 per cent reduction on incomes 
over $1,000,000 stand on the floor of this House and say that 
we can not afford to waive interest, even though by demanding 
interest we may crush a sister nation. 

In talking about taxes permit me to read from the commit- 
tee’s report a table showing the great burden imposed upon the 
Italian taxpayer, especially the man with small earnings: 
rika wt Sacre: th ane ett IN wat ane SEN EUS HS SOP OTe RE SS 
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I know of no figures which can better portray Italy’s finan- 
cial condition than the present rate of exchange of Italy's 
currency, In normal times the Italian lira was worth 19.3 


cents; in other words, about 5 lire toa dollar. To-day it is worth 
25 lire to a dollar. That means that the Italian currency was 
500 per cent higher at normal than it is to-day. 

If this settlement is to be ratified, let us do it cheerfully and 
let us carry out what I know is the wishes of the American 
people to help the Italian people to the fullest measure of our 
ability to do so. 

Let us not take all the good out of it by what we may think 
or feel about the kind of government they may have over there. 
The Lord knows I have been trying to make my own Govern- 
ment a little more liberal, and I am in a lonesome minority. 
[Laughter and applause.] When we do this let us do it gra- 
ciously and let our whole hearts go with it as a gift from the 
American people to the people of Italy, and we have no better 
friends in the whole world, [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. I would like my colleague from New York to 
answer one question. He gave the figure $86,000,000 as the 
amount Italy received from this loan? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That was my information. 

Mr. MILLS. I would like to know whether he is quite sure 
of that figure? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I got it from a friend who said he knew, 
but I will say it was not a Member of the House, 

Mr. MILLS. I will say to my colleague from New York that 
the information I have, which I believe is accurate, is to the 
effect that the figure was considerably higher than that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, if the gentleman has accurate 
figures, I will amend my figures and take the correct rate. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW]. 

Mr, ANDREW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I had asked for and hoped to be allotted a longer time 
to speak on this question, because throughout the many hours 
of debate, and until the last speaker addressed the committee, 
no one, so far as I can recall, has more than alluded to what, 
in my judgment, is the most important aspect of the question of 
the foreign debts, namely, their origin. Most of those who 
have spoken during this time have treated these debts as if 
they were, all of them, simply ordinary debts, and yet a very 
large proportion of the debts were based on loans which 
primarily were payments for services rendered to our coun- 
try, payments made by the United States to the other coun- 
tries associated with us in the war for very important serv- 
ices, payments for services which sayed our country many 
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precious lives and a vastly greater expenditure of money. I 

can not, in the brief period that is allotted to me, more than 

sketch an outline of the case which I should like to have pre- 

sented to you, and, therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask permission 

5 extend what I shall say to-day at greater length in the 
ORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Record., Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREW. Most of the discussion has proceeded on 
the assumption that our Government's foreign debts are all 
of them without distinction, like any other kind of debts, and 
that all of them bear the same moral as well as legal obliga- 
tion. There are many, however, who question the validity of 
that assumption as applied to certain of the debts and believe 
that just settlements with some of the countries and our own 
country's reputation for fair dealing are involved in the issue. 

No one doubts that the debts of most of the debtor coun- 
tries and some of the debts of all the debtor countries—those 
arising from loans made after the armistice for purposes of 
relief and reconstruction—are assimilable to ordinary debts 
and involve the same obligations. But we can not overlook 
the fact that a very large proportion of what were technically 
loans were essentially payments made by our Government for 
service rendered; and for these, no matter what may be their 
documentary form, the moral right to demand reimbursement 
is, to say the least, doubtful. In order to appreciate this, we 
nave only to recall the circumstances under which they were 
made. 

As a good deal of time has elapsed since then, you will 
perhaps pardon my attempt to refresh your memories of those 
circumstances. I shall recount only the bare facts and trust 
to your individual recollections of what happened nine years 
ago to supplement them. 

Until the World War became our war the United States 
Treasury had lent nothing—not a cent—to Belgium, France, 
Italy, Great Britain, or any other country engaged in that 
war. It was during the first week of April, 1917, that the 
great decision was made by Congress on the advice of the 
President, In this Hall at that time he voiced the country's 
will in pledging to the task our lives and our fortunes, every- 
thing that we are, and everything that we have.” We could 
not send men to the front at once, for we had only a paltry 
number who were trained and prepared; and although we set 
to work with fabulous zeal to get vast numbers ready, it was 
evident that many months—at least a year and probably 
more—would pass before we should have troops to take part 
in the war in which we were already launched. But if we had 
no trained soldiers, we had factories and mines capable of 
producing the supplies required by war; and within little more 
than a week after the declaration a bill had been voted by 
Congress to make these supplies available to the armies then 
in the field. 

This act began with the words— 


For the purpose of more effectually providing for the (our) national 
security and defense, and prosecuting the (our) war— 


And it authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to establish 
credits for governments— 


then engaged in war with the enemies of the United States. 


The act was intended to make possible our immediate par- 
ticipation in what was now our war, and the credits were 
authorized in order to place at the disposal of the armies 
associated with us in the ordeal the iron, steel, copper, chemi- 
cals, shells, rifles, powder, explosives, and other supplies which 
we had or could produce in abundance and which they could 
use in holding or pushing back the enemy. 

The character and purpose of this act are so crucial for the 
understanding of the whole question of what are called “the 
allied debts” that I ask your indulgence if I recall to your 
memory a few of the things said on the floor of this House 
and of the Senate when the bill was under discussion. I will 
cite only the words of influential Members, whose reputation 
and standing are known to you all, men from East, West, 
North, and South, irrespective of whether they were Republi- 
cans or Democrats. There were no sectional or party lines in 
those days when the country faced war. I think that you will 
be interested to hear some of the opinions expressed at that 
time, for they have a bearing upon the questions we face 
to-day. 

Mr. Mann, of Illinois, stated the case very clearly on April 
14, 1917: 


We are not prepared to place men in the fleld. We are not pre- 
pared to fight with our Army, 


We are not prepared to do very much 
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with our Navy; not because we do not have some Navy but because 
there is little opportunity for the Navy to engage in actual war at 
this time. * The only way left to us is to help finance those 
nations who are fighting our enemy. * I think it is our 
highest duty in the making of war to give aid to those who are 
fighting the enemy against whom we have declared war. 


Then he added: 


I only hope and pray that the aid thus given may be effectual 
enough to end the war before we send our boys to the trenches. 


Let me quote next Mr. Fordney, of Michigan: 


My idea is that those people are much in need of money to prosecute 
this war. There is no other object on the face of the earth in the 
minds of the American people in loaning European nations this money, 
Their only purpose is to aid them in the best way possible to fight our 
battle across the sea without calling upon our men to go there. 


And now Mr. Mondell, of Wyoming: 


We can not say and we sball not say that we will not send our 
forces to any battle front where they may be needed to accomplish 
the purpose of the declaration of the Congress; but we sincerely hope 
that we shall not be called upon to do that to the extent of sending 
men to fight overseas. But we can effectively and in the immediate 
future arm and strengthen and support those who are, since our decla- 
ration of war, fighting our battles. hey have already been heartened 
and strengthened by our declaration of participation in the conflict, and 
if we can hearten and strengthen them further by large supplies of 
funds and strengthening of credit it is our duty and to our advantage 
to do so. 


That is what three Republican leaders thought. Let us pass 
to the other side of the House. First, Mr. Kitchin, of North 
Carolina, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee: 


You will understand that they will be fighting with our money their 
battles, and we will be fighting with our money our battles, too. 


And he added, perhaps as an additional incentive— 


We are of the opinion that most of this money that we will loan to 
the Allies for the purchase of their bonds will of necessity have to be 
expended in the United States. 


Mr. Fitzgerald, chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, did not seem to be very much concerned about eventual 
payment. He said: 


I should gladly vote to give $6,000,000,000 to the nations arrayed 
on the same side with us if we could win this war without sacrificing 
American blood and American lives. I have little sympathy with the 
suggestion that possibly we will not get our money back. I care not 
so much if we do if American blood and American lives be preserved 
by the grant of the money. 


Mr. Rarney evidently did not consider the credits authorized 
by the bill as ordinary loans. He said: 3 


We are not making this loan for the purpose of making an invest- 
ment of our funds. We are making this loan in order to further our 
interests primarily in this World War, and from that moment when 
the Congress of the United States declared that a state of war existed 
between this country and Germany every blow struck at Germany by 
any of her enemies was struck also in our interest. 


Now, listen to Mr. LAGUARDIA, of New York, who, as he said, 
did not figure on the complete restitution of the $3,000,000,000 
loan to be made to foreign governments: 


Yes; I believe that a good portion will be in due time returned, but 
I am certain that some of it will have to be placed on the profit-and-loss 
eolumn of Uncle Sam's books. Let us understand that clearly now 
and not be decelyed later. Even so, if this brings about a speedy termi- 
nation of the European war and permanent peace to our own country, 
it is a good investment at that. 


And last of all, so far as the House is concerned, I want to 
quote from another distinguished Member, who happily is also 
n with us and held in the highest honor, Mr. MADDEN, of 
Illinois: 


We have already declared war, and we are not prepared to begin to 
fight the war we have declared. If we can find somebody else to fight 
the war for us with our money we ought not to hesitate to grant them 
the credit which they want and must have. There is no way to win 
this war except by men and money. We are not prepared to furnish 
the men to-day, and somebody else is prepared to furnish the men if 
we furnish the money. I do not agree with the statement that we are 
furnishing this money for somebody else to wage war on their own 
account, but we are doing our part to wage the war in which we are 
engaged. 
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And again, on the same day, Mr. MADDEN sald: 


If the men who have not the money and who are able to fight are 
willing to fight and offer their lives for the preservation of American 
honor and for the liberty of the world, then the men who are not able 
to fight but who have had the good fortune to make money ought to 
help to pay the bill. * * * Everyone knows that we will not have 
an army in the field for a year, or more than a year, and our duty to 
posterity and to liberty is to do everything we can to-day to win victory 
for the American people and for the liberty of the world. 


Mr. Miller, of Minnesota, asked: 


Do I understand the gentleman to mean that these loans we are yoing 
to make are not to be repaid? 


And Mr. MaAppEN replied: 


I would not care whether they were repaid or not. We are starting 
out to win a victory, as I understand it, to maintain American rights; 
and if we can maintain American rights by furnishing money to some- 
body willing to fight our battles until we are prepared to fight those 
battles for ourselves we ought to do It. 


Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania, inquired: 


The gentleman knows that if the foreign governments do not pay 
the money they borrow from us the people of the United States will 
have to pay it? 


And again Mr. Manppen replied: 


I am one of the American people who is ready to pay my share of 
the obligation, and I shall have to pay as much of the money that is 
to be raised in taxes as most of the men in the United States will 
bave to pay, and I am ready to do it to the extent of every dollar 
I own. 


What was said in the Senate was very like what had been 
said in the House. I will quote only a few passages, and first 
of all from the then chairman of the Finance Committee, Sena- 
tor Sramons, of North Carolina: 


Mr. President, we have not the men to send over there at present to 


help fight our battles; our Navy possibly can be of but very little use 


in present conditions. It will be long, weary months of waiting before 
we shall be able to render much assistance to our allies in the field. 
The help this bill offers is an earnest and a guaranty which carries hope 
and assurance of greater assistance and helpfulness in the future. It 
will assure them that in this great cause we stand ready to risk life 
and fortune. Let us do this heartily, cordially, unanimously, and 
without hesitation; let us do it in the spirit of men who thoroughly 
understand and comprehend the great cause in which we are fighting, 
the great thing that we are undertaking, and who are entering into 
it without thought of profits, without thought of financial loss, without 
thought of the bodily discomfort, without thought of the sacrifice, but 
ready and willing to make every sacrifice. 


A little later Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, who 
n became chairman of the Finance Committee, spoke 
as follows: 


While we are recognizing that we are putting $7,000,000,000 into the 
battle; we must not fail to recognize that we are not as yet putting in 
a single one of our American soldiers, while blood is being poured out 
by our allies in unstinted measure. It is probably true that 
more than a quarter of a million men are going down to death or are 
being wounded or captured every month during the contest. There- 
fore, while they are suffering to that extent, we ought to be mighty 
liberal in the expenditure of money when we can take no part in the 
real battle, which to-day is the battle of the American people. 


Let me quote next from the present chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Senator Smoot, of Utah: 


The $3,000,000,000 which we are proposing to raise by a bond issue 
for the purpose of advancing it to the Allies, I believe, Mr. President, 
will all be repaid; but if it should not be, or if not one penny of it is 
returned, I wish to say now that every penny of it will be expended 
for the defense of the principles in which we believe and which we 
entered the war to uphold. Mr. President, I think that every dollar 
that will be expended under the provisions of this bill, if it is expended 
honestly, will be for the benefit of the United States, whether spent 
by us or by the Allies. = 


The junior Senator from Iowa, Senator Kenyon, also spoke 
on that day, and among other things that he said was this: 


I want to say this for myself, Mr. President, that I hope one of 
these loans, if we make it, will never be paid and that we will never 
ask that it be paid. We owe more to the Republic of France for what 
it has done for us than we can ever repay. * * 1 never want to 
see this Government ask France to return the loan which we may make 
to ber. 
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Finally, a word from the senior Senator from Iowa [Senator 
Cuuuixs] and I think you will agree that he displayed not 
only insight but a foresight that places him in the ranks of the 
prophets. He said: 


I am perfectly willing to give to any of the allied nations the money 
which they need to carry on our war, for it is now our war. I would 
give it to them just as freely as I would vote to equip an army or to 
maintain a navy of our own; but I shrink from the consequences that 
will, in all human probability, flow from the course which is sug- 
gested in this bill. I should like to give to the allied nations 
$3.000,000,000, if they need the contribution, with never a thought of 
its repayment at any time or under any circumstances; I should like 
to give that or whatever sum may be thought needed as our donation 
to one phase of our own war, but I fear that in the years to come the 
fact that the United States has in its possession bonds of these great 
countries which, when they emerge from the war will all be bankrupt, 
will create an embarrassment from which the men of these times will 
find it difficult to escape. I think it will cost us more to take those 
bonds and to hold them against these governments than it would cost us 
to give the money, with a generous and patriotic spirit, to do something 
which for the time being, for the moment, we are unable to do with our 
own Army and our own Navy. 


I leave it to you, was not Senator Custarrys right both in his 
prognostications us to what would happen and his advice as to 
what should have been done? 

If you have followed the quotations which I have read, you 
will have observed that throughout the discussion the eredits 
to be established were not considered as ordinary loans, much 
less as investments. They were regarded by Congressmen and 
Senators alike as America’s contribution to the prosecution of 
the war at a time when we were unable to participate in any 
other way. Among the leaders in both Houses, not only was 
doubt expressed as to whether these loans would ever be repaid, 
but indifference was declared both by Democratic and Re- 
publican leaders as to their eventual repayment, and these 
declarations of indifference were not yery seriously challenged. 

We had not entered the war for the sake of other countries. 
It was not because Belgium was invaded or because France 
was being crushed. It was not on behalf of England or Italy 
or any other country than our own United States. It was 
because American men, women, and children were being killed, 
American rights trampled upon, American property destroyed. 
It was because we had discovered the German Government 
inciting an invasion from Mexico and promising that country 
a part of our territory in case of victory. It was our war on 
our own behalf because of our own manifold and sufficient 
grievances, 

Yet, we were unable, and for 14 months were destined to be 
unable to take any active part in the prosecution of that war. 
By force of circumstance we were virtually placed in a situa- 
tion like that voluntarily assumed by many men in the North 


during the Civil War who having been drafted for the Union 


Armies hired substitutes to take their places. Being unable for 
lack of proper preparation to fight our own battles we were 
obliged to hire substitutes, as Mr. Mappen so clearly expressed 
it at the time, “to fight our battles until we were prepared 
to fight those battles ourselves.” 

All that we could do during the 14 months of preparation 
was to help other armies with funds. And that we did. And 
the greater part of the loans whose settlement we are now 
discussing is the result. I need not remind you that the serv- 
ice to us ourselves of the credits we extended to our associates 
during those months was no less than the service to them. 
If at any time between April, 1917, and June, 1918, when our 
effective participation began those associates had failed and 
had been forced to make a separate peace, or if they had 
chosen to make a separate peace, no one can estimate what our 
war would have cost in American lives and treasure. No one 
can calculate what their holding of the line saved to the 
United States in men and in money. But certainly the funds 
we offered freely to them then, and which we are reclaiming 
now, saved a vast number of precious lives for us. 

As General Persurxe said in a speech in Denver, August 
23, 1924: y 

If it had not been that the Allies were able to hold the lines for 15 
months after we entered the war, held them with the support of the 
loans we had made, the war might have been lost. We scarcely 
realize what those loans meant to the Allies and to us. 


And then he added: 


It seems to me that there is some middle ground where we should 
bear a certain part of the expense in maintaining the allied armies 
on the front while we were preparing, instead of calling all this money 
a loan and insisting upon its repayment. 
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These are considerations, my colleagues, for us to remember 
in discussing the return of advances made in 1917 and 1918 
to our brothers in arms of Italy and Belgium, and to be re- 
membered, also, later on when we discuss the advances made 
to France during the same period. These advances were not 
regarded at the time as ordinary borrowings. They were vir- 
tually our only substantial contribution to the carrying on of 


| our war during nearly three-quarters of the period of our par- 


ticipation. They were the means of saving for us vastly 
greater expenditure and of sparing hundreds of thousands of 
American lives. We can no more consider to-day those ad- 


| vances as mere business dealings between borrowers and 


lenders than did those who authorized them nine years ago. 
[Applause.] 

In arranging terms for the settlement of such advances we 
should be short in memory and small in spirit if we did not 
bear these facts in mind—if we did not look behind the strict 
letter of the obligation. Congress, in fact, made provision for 
such considerations when it instructed the Debt Funding Com- 
mission to arrange settlements which they believed to be 
“just,” and Congress will bear these facts in mind in ap- 
proving or disapproving the terms of the several agreements 
submitted by the commission to-day. 

And now in the few moments that remain may I try to 
express an opinion upon those agreements in the light of what 
has gone before? 

The settlements with Latvia, Esthonia, Czechosiovakia, and 
Rumania were exclusively for postwar loans, and the con- 
siderations to which I have tried to draw attention are not 
applicable to them. Their loans were not incurred for carry- 
ing on the war, but for local relief and stabilization after the 
war. The arrangements made for repayment by these four 
countries seem eminently fair. 

The arrangement with Italy must also be considered generous 
and fair. During the war, Italy borrowed from the United 
States a little more than a billion dollars—$1,031,000,000—anda 
after the war somewhat over six hundred millions—$617,- 
000,000. The terms arranged with Italy provide for repayment 
between now and 1987 of successive amounts, which if dis- 
counted at 4% per cent interest would have a present value of 
about $538,000,000, or, if discounted at interest of 3 per cent 
would have a present value of $791,000,000. In effect, what 
we are really asking Italy to pay is a total roughly equivalent 
to her post-armistice borrowings. We are forgiving or cancel- 
ling an amount equal to the loans extended to Italy for carry- 
ing on the war, and asking her only to repay the equivalent 
of the loans made afterwards for rehabilitation purposes, The 
Italian people rendered invaluable service to our common cause, 
They made tremendous sacrifices of men and money. They 
are hard pressed in consequence. We can well afford to share 
in this way the expense of the battles they fought while we 
were preparing. [Applause.] 

I agree, however, with those who have expressed the idea 
that what is fair for Italy would seem at least equally fair 
for France. For without the slightest question, of all the 
countries associated with us in the war, France bore the brunt 
and the heaviest burden. Italy lost nearly 700,000 lives in the 
war, but France lost nearly 1,700,000. The pensions for war 
victims in the two countries, respectively, stand in about the 
same proportions. The war damage on Italian soil reached a 
total of about 20,000,000,000 lire, but the war damage in France, 
wrought by most of the armies of the world, including our 
own, amounted to over 100,000,000,000 francs, or fivefold that 
of Italy. The internal debt of Italy amounts to about 90,- 
000,000,000 lire; that of France to more than three times as 
much, or roughly 300,000,000,000 frances. The foreign debt of 
France is more than double that of Italy. If justice and 
equity demand leniency in the case of Italy, it would seem 
even more so in the case of France. 

And what is fair for Italy would seem to be equally fair for 
Belgium, the most appealing of the nations that suffered in the 
war. In all the hue and cry about “war guilt” no one, not 
even the ex-Kaiser, has ever accused Belgium of responsibility 
for it. In everyone’s opinion Belgium was the most innocent 
as well as the most complete of the war's victims, I must con- 
fess to no satisfaction in one feature of the settlement with 
Belgium, and that is this: Of the countries that loaned her 
money when her territory was under the Kaiser's heel and her 
Government was in exile, the United States has the distinction 
of being the only one to demand repayment of such loans. Eng- 
land loaned her more than $500,000,000 at that time and 
France loaned her more than $600,000,000, and they both are 
in greater need of payment than we are, yet they have not 
asked and never will ask Belgium to repay. The United States 
loaned Belgium less than a third as much—$171,000,000—and 


the United States, though the richest country on the earth, is 
the only one to ask Belgium for reimbursement. I can not feel 
proud of the distinction. The agreement of the Debt Funding 
Commission to eliminate all interest on these loans, which is 
a virtual cancellation of more than three-quarters of their 
capital, value, seems a half-hearted acknowledgment of the 
equities in the case which is neither logical nor generous. I 
shall vote for the Belgian settlement with reluctance on that 
account. 

One more word in conclusion. It is not certain that “ ca- 
pacity to pay” is the only factor to be taken into account in 
arranging these settlements. It is not clear that “just” set- 
tlements according to the intent of Congress can be made 
simply by applying that formula, by merely estimating how 
much these people can be made to pay, or how much they and 
their children and grandchildren may be able to pay between 
now and the year 1987 through toil and taxes and squeezing 
the last penny out of Germany. I am not sure that even in 
terms of avarice our people would win the greatest possible 
gain by rigid adherence to this principle. I suspect that they 
will make more money in the long run by treating other peoples 
as prospective customers rather than as debtors, to be forced 
through bankruptcy. And I fully believe that if we should 
-insist upon this formulu of “capacity of pay” during the next 
62 years we would not contribute as much as we might to the 
reestablishment of good will among men and of peace among 
nations. By keeping up such pressure for several generations 
we would promote better relations neither between ourselves 
and our former allies nor between them and the ex-enemy 
countries. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I haye been long enough a Member of this House 
to know that general debate is principally an occasion for the 
members of the committee reporting a bill to continue the 
debate from the committee room to the floor, and that it is 
regarded as somewhat of an intrusion for those of us who are 
in the common herd to express our opinions at any length upon 
these great questions that come before us. 

Fortunately, I shall not have to take the time of the House 
for more than a few moments. I find myself in agreement 
with the two gentlemen who have last addressed the House, 
and am glad that that note has been struck in this Chamber, 
I feel, gentlemen, that in this settlement we do not go too far, 
but, on the contrary, not far enough; that we are not generous 
enough in our treatment of Italy which, after all, for a long 
time before we could get into the war was fighting our battle 
upon the Italian-Austrian front in Europe. 

I dissent from the proposition that these loans were made 
simply to enable the Allies to continue to fight. I dissent from 
the proposition that the test and the sole test, should be their 
capacity to pay. I believe there are other considerations than 
mere capacity to pay which should appeal to us. That we 
should judge the settlement of these loans at this time, in the 
light of the purpose for which they were made, in the spirit, 
already referred to, of the debate which occurred in this 
Chamber and the Senate at the time the credits were accorded. 
I say it is not generous enough for us to apply alone the test 
of capacity to pay. In other words, practically, to put these 
countries upon the dissecting table and say to them, “ We are 
going to find out how much of your lifeblood we can draw 
from you, without destroying you.” I say that there is a 
moral question involved which can not be ignored. 

There can be no question that the main purpose of these 
loans was to enable these countries to fight our fight until we 
could take our place beside them upon the battle front. That 
should be taken into account; and I must say, for one, that I 
regret we have not been able in these settlements to disregard 
all questions of interest, to throw off the interest, to disregard 
the “hire” of this money; and if we can not make a settle- 
ment of an eyen more generous nature, at least to have made 
these settlements upon the basis of payment of principal alone. 
We then would have avoided the discrimination as between 
these debtor nations, which, I believe, in time will rise to haunt 
and to plague us. I believe that would have been the best 
investment we could have made, and that we would be richly 
repaid in the restoration of good will and our place in the 
affection and gratitude which we had from all these nations 
at the end of the war, and which, unfortunately, we have to a 
large extent lost, principally on account of the wretched busi- 
ness of these foreign debts. 

To my way of thinking, Mr. Chairman, we should waste no 
time in ratifying this settlement. For Italy’s financial pros- 
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pects and her resources give cause for grave misgivings whether 
she will be able to discharge this modified obligation according 
to its terms, Indeed, is there not ground for wonder whether ` 
this agreement on her part is much more than a_ hopeful 
gesture? Only compare her condition and ours as portrayed in 
the committee's report and in this debate. Her standard of 
living, far below that of the poorest and humblest of our citi- 
zens; groaning under a load of debt of about one-third of her 
entire national wealth; standing a burden of taxation of 38 
per cent of her national wealth; with only 20 taxpayers with 
incomes ranging from $60,000 to $100,000, as against over 25,000 
taxpayers in this country with incomes ranging from $40,000 to 
$100,000 and over 5,000 with incomes ranging from $100,000 
to $5,000,000; with 652,000 dead and almost half a million dis- 
abled as the result of the war. Surely, gentlemen of the House, 
this settlement is not overgenerous to our late associate and ally. 

But I will not take up your time longer, except, to sustain 
my position, to call your attention to several of the statements 
made upon the floor of this House at the time these loans were 
being originally discussed. Lest we forget, here, for instance, 
is what Mr. Fordney, the distinguished gentleman from Illinois, 
who was afterwards the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, said: 


My idea is that these people are much in need of money to prosecute 
the war. There is no other object on the face of the earth in the minds 
of the American people in loaning European nations this money. Their 
only purpose is to ald them in the best possible way to fight our 
battles— 


Mind you— 


to fight our battles across the sea without calling on our men to go 
there. 


And Mr. LxNROOT, now a Senator from Wisconsin: 


I am willing to vote for the purpose of aiding us in the war a lean to 
the Allies of $3,000,000,000, 


And our distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]: 


This is the only way we can act effectively. We can furnish money 


3 the Allies for the purpose of enabling them to successfully carry on 
e war. 


And our Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lone- 
WORTH]: 


The cause of the Allies is our cause. Let us do everything possible 
to promote it. Their victory will be our victory, their defeat may mean 
our defeat. 


And Mr. Fitzgerald, then a distinguished Democratic Member 
of the House: 


I have little sympathy with the suggestion that we will get our 
money back. I care not so much if we do, if American blood and 
American lives be spared by the grant of this money. [Applause.] 


And the late Mr. Mann, a very distinguished Member of the 
House: 

We are not prepared to place men in the field. We are not prepared 
to fight with our Army. We are not prepared to do very much with 
our Navy. Not because we do not have some Navy, but because 
there is little opportunity for the Navy to engage in actual war at this 
time. But there is one way we are prepared to engage in the war. 
There is only one way in which to-day we can do more than make our 
war an academic discussion, and the only way left to us is to help 
finance those nations who are fighting our enemy, 


And these prophetic words from the venerable Senator Con- 
MINS, of Iowa: 


I should like to give the allied nations $3,000,000,000 if they need 
the contribution, with never a thought of its repayment at any time or 
under any circumstances. I should like to give that, or whatever sum 
may be thought needed, as our donation to one phase of our own war, 
but I fear that in the years to come the fact that the United States 
has in its possession bonds of these great countries, which when they 
emerge from the war will be bankrupt, will create an embarrassment 
from which the men of those times will find it difficult to escape. 
I think it will cost us more to take these bonds and to hold them 
against these governments than it would cost us to give the money 
with a generous and patriotic spirit, to do something which for the 
moment we are unable to do with our own Army and our Navy. 


And, Mr. Chairman, there were many other speeches made in 
both Houses which would abundantly sustain this position, but 
I would like particularly to have you know what was said at 
that time by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY], who 
has taken up so much of the time of the House to-day in oppos- 
ing this settlement. What a contrast between the spirit he 
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exhibited in the treatment of these loans then and now. Here 
is what the gentleman then said: 


To-day on the western front the greatest battle of the war is being 
waged. The entire force of the allied army available for that purpose 
is being hurled against the Hindenburg line in northern France, To- 
day thousands of our friends and allies are dying in the trenches of 
northern France, and, according to the theory of this amendment, 
before we can loan to France a dollar we must discuss the matter at 
great length here in the Congress of the United States. While this 
awful war is raging and the very life of the states who are our friends 
are in danger we must permit all the Members of both Honses of Con- 
gress to determine how much money we are going to let them have in 
this hour of their national peril, in this hour of their peril, when they 
are fighting our battle along the battle fronts of Europe. France did 
not treat us that way 140 years ago, when our credit was gone, when 
it cost $150 of American currency to buy a bushel of corn, when it cost 
$2,000 of American currency to buy a suit of clothes, 


Possibly, indeed, gentlemen, it is the difference between 
“Philip drunk and Philip sober.” [Laughter and applause.] 
I would rather appeal to the gentleman in his first than in his 
present state. I do wish my colleagues, that not only the gentle- 
man from Illinois, but all the Members of this House on this 
occasion could be under the influence of some of that wine of 
noble spirit and sentiment which animated the discussions in 
this House on that earlier occasion, 

I hope I yield to no man in a generous regard for my coun- 
try’s best interests, but I set more store upon her honor and 
fair name than I do upon her mere material interests. I am 
more concerned with having her held in high esteem as the 
fairest, the most generous, the most magnanimous, the most 
loyal of all the nations of the world than as one where cold 
business and business considerations must preyail over all else. 
I hate to see her drop from her proud estate as the loyal friend 
and ally of those with whom she fought shoulder to shoulder 
in the war to that of their mere business associate. 

Let us get on with this measure and adopt it. There can 
be no question but that we should ratify this settlement, and 
then let us go on and make as prompt a settlement with France 
as we can. And I venture the hope that we shall be as liberal 
with France as we are in this settlement with Italy, for France, 
indeed, has a peculiar claim upon our consideration. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman has referred 
to what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rartney] said in re- 
gard to the treatment that France accorded us. In justice tothe 
gentleman from Illinois, who is not now present, is it not a fact 
and common history that we repaid to France dollar for dollar 
all that we borrowed from her? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Fo: I understand that we returned 
a considerable amount, but there was a large proportion of the 
amount we received from France—I think it was an amount we 
received from the Crown of France—that was not repaid, but 
was treated as a gift. There was an interesting document 
shown me in Paris last summer by our ambassador showing 
the expression of gratitude on the part of Franklin. our repre- 
sentative, for the very liberal and generous treatment which 
we received at that time. 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman wants the information, the 
Treasury has a 4 or 5 page document showing that the loans 
were paid back, except one small loan—all the principal and 
nine-tenths of the interest paid in full. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
more. 

Mr. ANDREW. I have recently looked into the matter which 
the gentleman from Tennessee asked about, and I think it is 
true, as the gentleman from New York states, that the United 
States did return all of the loans which France made, except a 
certain amount of interest was remitted, but we took no ac- 
count of the gifts which were made by France to this country 
at that time, and we took no account of the vast expenditure 
made by France in sending an expeditionary force over to this 
country. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. France herself was at war at 
the time with Great Britain. 

Mr. ANDREW. And it cost her between $250,000,000 and 
$770,000,000. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I was not intending to discuss the 
settlement to be made with France, except to express the hope 
that we shall be as liberal with her. I want the committee to 
understand that I am intending to discuss the Italian debt 
settlement, and that issue alone. I am glad to have the state- 


I yield to the gentleman three minutes 


ment from the gentleman from Massachusetts, who is more 
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France rendered us in the Revolution. [{Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee bad had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6773) 
to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom 
of Italy to the United States of America and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I would like to see if we 
can not agree on the time for a limit to general debate. 

Mr. COLLIER. What time does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I suggest that general debate close 
to-morrow at 3 o'clock, 

Mr. COLLIER. I dislike very much not to be able to agree 
with my friend on a question like this, but I haye requests for 
considerable more time than that from Members who want a 
few moments only. While there has been liberal debate on the 
bill, we must remember that the debate has been confined 
largely to a few Members and mainly to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I would like for the gentleman to be more 
liberal in his time, although I do not want to ask for too much. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Would not the gentleman be willing 
to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow? 

Mr. COLLIER. I am always ready to meet at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am reluctant to object to 
that, but I want to call attention to this situation: There are 
many committees at work, as the gentleman knows, and of 
course immediately on meeting at 11 o'clock the point of no 
quorum in all likelihood will be made, and many of the com- 
mittees will be inconvenienced. I would like to say this: So 
far as I know about the state of public business, there really is 
no reason why debate should be rushed along on this bill. 

I know the strain under which the gentleman is laboring, 
but I appreciate the fact that gentlemen on the committee 
are anxious to get this matter forward. It is perfectly natural 
that the chairman of the committee and the members of the 
committee should be anxious to get the bill behind them so 
that they can attend to other duties. But this is an extremely 
important matter, and the debate has been of a very high class. 
It has been confined to the subject and is intensely interesting. 
In the present state of the public business and in the present 
stage of the session I really do not see the necessity for 
hurrying so much. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I shall withdraw both 
requests for this evening, but I must ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cottier] to shorten the time on his side in 
some sort of way. I do not want to be obliged to move to 
close debate. He knows that. 

Mr. COLLIER. I know that, and the gentleman from Iowa 
has. always been very liberal and is one of the easiest men to 
get along with that I ever knew. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is very fair always. This 
is just as important to each one of the 435 Members of the 
House as it is to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
who took up two hours and a half in argument, or the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burton] who occupied an hour. The 
rest of us want an opportunity to express our views on this 
bill in just a few minutes time, and I think geutlemen ought to 
be liberal in the debate. 

Ser HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If we close general debate at 3 
o'clock or 4 o'clock to-morrow afternoon, how long does the 
gentleman think debate will last under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not very long, as there is but one 
section of the bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I simply wanted to point out that 
the five-minute rule hardly applies to this case at all. 

Mr. COLLIER. With the exception of one member of the 
committee, the speeches on the Democratie side will be very 
short, indeed, We are through with long speeches except for 
one member of the committee, who will speak something like 
40 minutes or an hour. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman knows that I am one 
of the Members of the House who is very indulgent in these 


The gentleman from Texas makes the 


Mr. Chairman, I move the committee 
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matters. However, I hope the gentleman will be in a frame 
of mind to-morrow to agree with me on the time to close 
debate. 

Mr. COLLIER. I shall agree to close debate as soon as I 
can after we have been given a chafice to talk. 

Mr. CRISP, I want to express the hope that the chairman 
will allow us as liberal debate as he can, because as a member 
of the commission I want the House to have full opportunity 
to debate upon it. I do not want anyone to think that he has 
been cut off without a chance to debate. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman thinks the more debate there 
is the easier victory he will have? 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Somers of New York, for an indefinite period, on ac- 
- count of the serious illness of his mother. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, for an indefinite period, on account of illness. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
10 minutes, p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, January 14, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

274. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting statement of disbursements, required by section 193 
of the United States Revised Statutes, during the period from 
December 1, 1924, to November 30, 1925, from contingent and 
general expenses, Department of Commerce, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Bureau of Mines, and the Patent Office; also statement 
of typewriters and other labor-saving devices exchanged, and 
statement showing travel performed by officers and employees 
(other than special agents) for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1925; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

275. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a draft of a bill to authorize the transfer to the Treasury 
Department the land known as the Cumberland Sound, Fla., 
Quarantine Station; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

276. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a draft of a bill “to authorize the destruction of paid 
United States checks”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

277. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a draft of a bill “to authorize the transfer of a portion of 
La Costa Island, Fla., to the Treasury Department for quaran- 
tine purposes”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

278. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, to remain available 
until expended, for the War Department, $20,999, for complet- 
ing acquisition of lands at Camps Custer, Dix, and Grant (H. 
Doc. No. 210) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

279. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, to remain available 
until June 30, 1926, for the War Department, $3,000 (H. Doc. 
No. 211); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, 

280. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the legislative establishment, House Office Building, for 
the fiscal year 1926, in the sum of $12,312.63 (H. Doe. No. 212) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

281. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate for the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, for payment 
into the adjusted service certificate fund, Veterans’ Bureau, 
$116,000,000, to be substituted for the estimate of $140,000,000 
(H. Doc. No. 213); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

282. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of a bill “For the relief of Mrs. Enriqueta Koch v de 
Jeanneret,” of Valparaiso, Chile; to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. FRENCH: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 7554. 


A bill making appropriations for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No, 84). Referred 
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to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res. 112. A 
joint resolution establishing a commission for the participation 
by the United States in the observance of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the evacuation of Boston by the British 
troops, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized in connection 
with such observance, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 88). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7484. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across Red River. near Fulton, Ark. ; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 85). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 1267. An act to extend the time for the completion 
of the construction of a bridge across the Columbia River 
between the States of Oregon and Washington, at or within 2 
miles westerly from Cascade Locks, ip the State of Oregon; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 86). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 6234, A bill to authorize the department of 
public works, division of highways, of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, to construct a bridge across Palmer River; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 87). Referred to the House Cal 
endar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3524) granting a penston to Catherine Hitch- 
cock; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7111) for the relief of Henry ©. Davidson; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 7554) making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; committed 
2 5 8 Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 7555) to authorize, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appropria- 
tions for carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy, and for other purposes,” approved November 23, 1921; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7556) providing fer 
the erection of a public building at the city of Wheaton, IIL, 
for the use and accommodation of the post office and other 
Government offices in said city;.to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 7557) to prohibit the printing 
and sale of envelopes by the Post Office Department, or by any 
other department or agency of the Government, for the purpose 
of sale for the Post Office Department; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7558) granting allowances for rent, fuel, 
light, and equipment to postmasters of the fourth class, and for 
oe purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads, 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 7559) to amend section 4 of 
the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 7560) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to take temporary control of and 
operate anthracite coal mines in certain emergencies; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H, R. 7561) to provide for the 
setting apart of certain lands in the State of California as an 
addition to the Morongo Indian Reservation; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7562) to amend section 4888 
of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7563) to amend section 4900 of the United 
States Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7564) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
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at Electra, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 7565) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building at Mar- 
celine, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7566) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Salisbury, Mo.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7567) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Paris, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7568) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Monroe City, Mo.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7569) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a publice building at Milan, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7570) providing for the erection of a 
public building at Trenton, Mo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 7571) for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
at Fall River, Mass.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 7572) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,“ approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. WELLER: A bill (H. R. 7573) for the better protec- 
tion of aliens and for the enforcement of their treaty rights; 
to the Committee on the Jndiciary. 

By Mr. McCKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 7574) to amend paragraph 
A of section 14, chapter 3, of the national bankruptcy act of 
July 1, 1898 (30 Stat. L. 544), as amended February 5, 1903 (32 
Stat. L. 279), and June 15, 1906 (34 Stat. L. 267), and June 25, 
1910 (36 Stat. L. 838); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 7575) to vacate certain 
streets and alleys within the area known as the Walter Reed 
General Hospital, District of Columbia, and to authorize the 
extension and widening of Fourteenth Street from Montague 
Street to its southern terminus south of Dahlia Street; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 7576) to establish a 
boxing commission for the District of Columbia, and to repeal 
section 876 of the Code of the District of Columbia, and sections 
820 and 321 of the Criminal Code of the United States; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 7577) to repeal the act cre- 
ating the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7578) to modify and amend certain para- 
graphs of the act creating the Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 7579) to amend the prac- 
tice and procedure in Federal courts, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 7580) to prohibit the sale 
of peyote to Indians, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7581) to amend section 1 of the act of 
Congress of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An 
act to amend section 8 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, 
entitled ‘An act for the division of the lands and funds of the 
Osage Indians of Oklahoma, and for other purposes ; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 7582) to authorize the coin- 
age of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the completion of 
the Lincoln Highway and the Victory Highway; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7583) to provide for the acquisition of a 
site and the erection thereon of a Federal building at Ely, 
Nev. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7584) to increase limit of cost heretofore 
fixed by Congress for purchase of site and erection of building 
for use of post ofice at Fallon, Ney.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7585) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Tonopah, Nev.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7586) to amend the 
tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 7587) for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Auburn; Ind.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 7588) to extend the time for 
the refunding of certain legacy taxes erroneously collected; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 7589) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provid for the equitable distribution of 
captured war devices and trophies to the States and Territories 
of the United States and to the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. pp. 597-598) ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 7590) to create and estab- 
lish a municipal court for the Menominee Indians in the 
Menominee Reservation, in the State of Wisconsin; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. á 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 7591) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and for the erection thereon of a publie 
building at Monett, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 7592) to provide for the 
authorization of appropriation for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a Federal building at Lakeland, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7593) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Ocilla, Ga.; te the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7594) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Nicholls, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7595) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Willacoochee, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7596) to provide for the authorization 
of appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a Federal building at Broxton, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7597) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Alapaha, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7598) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Pearson, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7599) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Nahunta, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7600) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Hahira, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7601) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Baxley, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7602) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Adel, Ga,; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7603) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Nashville, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7604) to provide for the authorization 
of appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a Federal building at Blackshear, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7605) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Jesup, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7606) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Alma, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7607) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Hazlehurst, Ga,; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 7608) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Folkston, Ga.; to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7609) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at St. Marys, Ga,; to the Committee on 
Public. Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7610) to provide for the authorization 
of appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a Federal building at Homerville, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7611) to provide for the authorization of 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
Federal building at Lenox, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 7012) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to create a juvenile court in and for the 
District of Columbia”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 7618) to 
amend section 276 of chapter 12 of the Judicial Code of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7614) to amend section 275 of chapter 12 
of the Judicial Code of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7615) to amend section 89 of chapter 5 
of the Judicial Code of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7616) to amend section 89 of chapter 5 
of the Judicial Code of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 113) for the 
creation of a junior college as a part of the public-school sys- 
tem in Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: Concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 5) to effect mediation of the coal strike; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BHEDY: Resolution (H. Res. 87) appointing a clerk 
to the Committee on Mileage; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ACKERMAN; A bill (H. R. 7617) to authorize pay- 
ment to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., a corporation, for 
damages to its rolling stock at Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, 
N. J., on August 16, 1922; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 7618) granting a pension to 
Henry T. Budler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 7619) granting an increase of 

nsion to Anna E. Brewster; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Obio: A bill (H. R. 7620) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha C. McBride; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 7621) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 7622) for the relief of R. 
Clyde Bennett; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 7623) provid- 
ing for the restoration of Maj. James S. Greene to the active 
list of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 7624) for the relief of the 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railway Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 7625) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha E. Gifford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 7626) for the relief of 
lawful heirs of Francis M. Stone; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 7627) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Carroll; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 7628) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Chafin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7629) for the 
relief of George King; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 7630) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary C. Crowder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, HOGG: A bill (H. R. 7631) for the relief of Arden 
D. Green; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 7632) granting a pension to 
Joanna B. McAllister; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 7633) granting a pension to 
Fred White; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 7634) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Drummond; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 7635) granting an increase of pension to 
Irene Hardy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7636) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Dyer; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H, R. 7637) granting a pension 
to Mary B. McCready; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7638) granting a pension to Hanna 
Melissa Underwood; to the Committee on Inyalid Pension. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 7689) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucinda Jane Gibson; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7040) granting an increase of pension to 
Cora Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7641) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth P. Dabbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7642) granting an increase of pension to 
Martela Robb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 7643) to 
reimburse the Companie des Faux de Constantinople for the 
interest upon moneys adyanced to the United States; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New. Tork; A bill (H. R. 7644) for the 
relief of Ralph Riesler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 7645) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Dyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7646) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7647) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Cilley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 7648) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna Whitmarsh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 7649) granting a pension 
to Sarah F. Perrigo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7650) granting an increase of pension to 
Estella P. Howe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 7651) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles A. Stockard; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 7652) granting an increase 
of pension to Maria J. Harms; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7653) granting a pension to 
John W. Payne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7654) granting a pension to Nancy K. 
Cottrell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7655) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Hertzinger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7656) granting an increase of pension to 
Louvernia Shepherd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 7657) granting an 
increase of pension to Anna L. Gagan; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7658) granting 
an increase of pension to Otto G. Rice; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 7659) for the relief of 
Harry C. Comstock ; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

358. Petition of Eastern Association on Indian Affairs (Inc.), 
urging immediate action to control of trachoma among the 
Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

859. Petition of the board of directors of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, asking Congress to consider the matter of 
calendar reform; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

860. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution adopted by Lyon Post, 
No. 8, Grand Army of the Republic, of Oakland, Calif., relative 
to the use of Arlington Mansion in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

361. Also, resolution adopted by board of directors of Kern 
County (Calif.) Farm Bureau, urging an amendment to the 
immigration law which would permit agricultural labor to 
enter the United States during peak demands; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. 

862. Also, resolution adopted by Western States County Offi- 
cials’ Association, at San Francisco, Calif., petitioning Congress 
for the continuance of Federal aid for highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 
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863. By Mr. CARTER of California: Resolution of Lyon 
Post, No. 8, Grand Army of the Republic, unalterably opposing 
Resolution 74, passed March 4, 1925, to restore Arlington 
Cemetery Mansion ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

364. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Petition of Walter Ahler- 
ing and other veterans of the war with Spain, residing in 
Greenville, and Darke County, Ohio, requesting the enactment 
of Senate bill 98 and House bill 98, granting pensions and in- 
crease in pensions to Spanish War veterans, their widows, and 
minor children; to the Committee on Pensions. 

365. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Western Association 
of Engineers, protesting against any reduction in the appropria- 
tion for the completion of the topographical survey; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

866. Also, petition of Department of the Potomac, Grand 
Army of the Republic, protesting against the contemplated plan 
to create the Arlington Mansion at the Arlington National 
Cemetery into a shrine for Gen. Robert E. Lee; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

867. Also, petition of the Commercial Law League of America, 
approving an increase of compensation for Federal judges; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

868. By Mr. GARBER: Resolution of Roosevelt Camp, No. 1, 
Department of Oklahoma, United Spanish War Veterans, in- 
dorsing in general House bill 98, a bill providing for increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, but suggesting certain spe 
cifie changes therein; to the Committee on Pensions. 

369. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Eastern Association 
on Indian Affairs (Inc.), urging the Congress of the United 
States to take immediate action toward the control of trachoma 
among the Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

370. Also, petition concerning the settlement of debts of for- 
eign countries to the United States; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

871. By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolution of William Meyersick 
Camp, No. 15, United Spanish War Veterans, Lewiston, Mont., 
indorsing House bill 98, a bill granting pensions and increases 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and China relief expedition, 
to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor children, 
and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions, 

872. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of the Cleveland Clearing 
House Association, indorsing House bill 2, modernizing the 
national banking act; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

873. By Mr. OLIVER of New York: Petition of Frank W. 
Zedren and others, suggesting a scientific inspection of the 
United States patent 1355656, named “Avythistos,” and the 
adoption by the proper naval authorities for the benefit of the 
American marine; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

374. By Mr. WELLER: Petition of a group of residents of 
the city and State of New York, who having witnessed a public 
demonstration of a device for preventing ships of any type and 
size from sinking, protected by United States patent 1355656, 
October 12, 1920, and named “Avyythistos” by its inventor, de- 
sire that said device be called to the attention of Congress and 
adopted by the proper naval authorities for the benefit of the 
American marine; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, January 14, 1926 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 13, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12-o’clock meridian, on the 
expiration of the recess. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the 


Bayard Dill Harrison Moses 
Bingham Edge Heflin Neely 

Blease Ferris Howell Norris 

Borah ess Johnson Nye 

Bratton Fletcher Jones, N. Mex, Oddie 
Brookhart Frazier Jones, Wash. Overman 
Broussard eorge Kendrick Pine 

Bruce Gerry Kin. Pittman 
Butler Gillett La Follette Ransdell 
Cameron Glass Lenroot ced, Mo. 
Caraway ft McKellar Reed, Pa. 
Copeland Gooding McLean Robinson, Ark. 
Couzens Greene McMaster Robinson, Ind, 
Curtis Hale McNary Sackett 

Dale Harreld Means Sheppard 
Deneen arris Metcalf Shipstead 
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Simmons Trammell Walsh Wheeler 
Stanfield vson Warren Williams 
„Stephens Underwood Watson Willis 
Swanson Wadsworth Weller 


Mr. CURTIS, I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Capper] on account of illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD], is detained 
from the Senate by illness. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO NAVAL ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress of August 29, 1916, relative to 
the appointment of the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy, designates the junior Senator from Nevada, 
Mr. Oppie; the senior Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. BUTLER; 
the junior Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Epwarps; and the 
junior Senator from Washington, Mr. DILL, as members of the 
board on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. McLEAN presented memorials and papers in the nature 
of memorials of the Patrick Pearce Council, American Associa- 
tion for the Recognition of the Irish Republic, of Hartford; 
the W. A. Harty Branch, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of New 
Britain; and sundry citizens of New London, Norwich, and 
North Stonington, all in the State of Connecticut, remonstrat- 
ing against the participation of the United States in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented papers and telegrams in the nature of 
petitions from members of the New Haven County League of 
Women Voters, of New Haven, the World Court Committee of 
New London, and sundry citizens of Manchester, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the participation of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
C. L. Canfield, member of the Connecticut Forestry Associa- 
tion (American Forestry Association), of New London, Conn., 
in favor of the passage of the so-called McNary-Woodruff bill, 
providing for forest preservation, ete., which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Frederick A. Hill 
Camp, No. 15, United Spanish War Veterans, of Stamford, 
Conn., favoring the passage of Senate bill 98, providing in- 
creased pensions to Spanish war veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions and letters, in the nature of 
petitions, of Branch No. 86 of Hartford, Branch No. 60 of 
Stamford, Silver City Branch, No. 227, of Meriden, and Branch 
No. 1077 of South Manchester, all of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, and the Connecticut State Association of 
Letter Carriers of Greenwich, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for the passage of the so-called Stanfleld-Lehlbach 
bill, providing for the retirement of employees in the classified 
ane erres which were referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

Mr. McKINLEY presented resolutions adopted by the Benton 
(III.) Central Labor Union, favoring the early development of 
waterways in the Mississippi Valley, especially the Great Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf waterway and the Big Muddy Canal, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a resolution adopted by the 
common council of the city of Milwaukee, Wis., favoring the 
acquisition by the Federal Government of all coal mines and 
coal lands and their operation at a nominal profit for the bene- 
fit of the Nation, which was referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

He also presented memorials numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Waukesha County, Wis., remonstrating against the 
participation of the United States in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I ask leave to present a very important 
petition that I have just received from the South Park Com- 
munity Club, a unit of the Wyoming Federation of Women's 
Clubs. This petition is signed by 150 women of my State, and 
includes a very strong and yigorous protest against any fur- 
ther extension of the Yellowstone National Park within the 
borders of the State. 

It is sufficient to say in this connection that the people of my 
State are unalterably opposed to any further withdrawals of 
the public domain by the Federal Government unless the people 
of the State give their consent through their legislature. 


— 

I ask that the petition be referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys, to which proposed legislation on this 
subject will doubtless be submitted. When the matter is be- 
fore the Senate for consideration I shall call up this petition 
with others along the same line. 

I moye that the petition be referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back, with amendments, the bill (H. R. 5959) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 84) thereon. 

I wish to state that the report of the committee contains 
also the annexed report of the House committee, in which all 
the items, plus and minus, are stated, and this report will be 
placed on the desk of every Senator so that they may have 
early information. I shall ask for the consideration of the bill 
as early as convenient, possibly to-morrow or the next day. 

1 VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


REPORTS OF THE CLAIMS COMMITTEE 


Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 124) for the relief of the Davis Construction Co. 
(Rept. No. 35); and 

A bill (S. 516) for the relief of Margaret B. Knapp (Rept. 
No. 36) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 977) for the relief of A. V. Yearsley (Rept. No. 
37); and 

A bill (S. 978) for the relief of Horace G, Knowles (Rept. 
No. 38). 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2481) for the relief of Berton F. Bronson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 2482) granting a pension to Susan E. Hart; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2483) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the estate of Alphonse Desmare, deceased, and others; 

A bill (S. 2484) for the relief of Louise Saint Gez, executrix 
of Auguste Ferré, deceased, surviving partner of Lapene & 
Ferré; and 

A bill (S. 2485) for the Court of Claims to hear and deter- 
mine the claims of those whose property was taken and used 
by the United States; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 2486) granting a pension to E. L. Schmiedemann; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2487) to amend section 4 of the immigration act of 
1924; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 2488) for the relief of G. W. Dacas; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2489) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Ocilla, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2490) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Lakeland, Ga. ; 

A bill (S. 2491) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Alma, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2492) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Nahunta, Ga. ; 

A bill (S. 2493) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Broxton, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2494) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Alapaha, Ga. ; 

A bill (S. 2495) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Lenox, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2496) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Willacoochee, Ga. ; 

A bill (S. 2497) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Nicholls, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2498) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Hahira, Ga.; 
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A bill (S. 2499) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Pearson, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2500) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Homerville, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2501) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Folkston, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2502) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of St. Marys, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2503) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Hazlehurst, Ga. ; 

A bill (S. 2504) to provide for the erection of a’ public build- 
ing at the city of Blackshear, Ga. ; 

A bill (S. 2505) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Nashville, Ga. ; 

A bill (S. 2506) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Adel, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 2507) to provide for the erection of a publie build- 
ing at the city of Baxley, Ga.; and 

A bill (S. 2508) to provide for the erection of a publie build- 
ing at the city of Jesup, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 2510) to provide for the erection of a publie build- 
ing at Carbondale, Ill.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 


OLE L, AND KAREN RINDAHL 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Pensions may be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 968) granting an increase of pension 
to Ole L. Rindahl, and that the bill be indefinitely postponed, 
the beneficiary having died. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I now introduce a bill granting a pension 
to the widow of Mr. Rindahl. 

The bill (S. 2509) granting a pension to Karen Rindahl was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

UNAPPROPRIATED WATERS OF THE STATES 


Mr. ODDIE. I introduce a joint resolution which I ask may 
be read at length and referred to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 40) to reserve to the several 
States the right to unappropriated waters within their bound- 
aries was read the first time by its title, the second time at 
length, and referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, as follows: 


Whereas the development of the agricultural resources of the western 
arid- or semiarid States is dependent upon the use of the public 
waters for the irrigation of lands; and 

Whereas the present laws of the western arid or semiarid States 
relating to the use of water for irrigation purposes are the outgrowth 
of a period of some 60 years, a comparatively short time of the evolu- 
tion of laws; and 

Whereas the so-called common law of riparianism relating to the 
use of the public waters has been found, through the experience of 
the western arid or semiarid States, to be not best fitted to the 
existing conditions; and 

Whereas all, or practically all, of the western arid or semiarid States 
have discarded the common-law doctrine or riparianism, as applied to 
the public waters; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has, in its various land 
and reclamation acts, consistently referred to the “local customs, 
laws, and decisions of the courts" whenever reference has been made 
to the appropriation of water; and 

Whereas all the western arid or semiarid States have declared in 
principle that “the water of all sources of supply within the bound- 
aries of the State belong to the public": Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, eto., That it is the sense of the Congress of the United 
States that the unappropriated waters, navigable and nonnavigable, 
of the several States belong to the respective States in which such 
water is located. 

Resolved further, That the several departments and establishments 
of the Government of the United States be, and they are hereby, pro- 
hibited from initiating, or undertaking to initiate, any policy, pro- 
cedure, or practice which shall be, directly or indirectly, in contra- 
vention of the provisions of this act. 

Resolved further, That the several departments and establishments 
of the Government of the United States be, and they are hereby, di- 
rected to forthwith and permanently discontinue any and all proceed- 
ings on behalf of the Federal Government which may be pending, 
affecting, directly or indirectly, any and all rights to the use of such 
waters within the several States as have been heretofore determined 
by local customs, laws, or decisions of the courts, 
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Resolved further; That no money heretofore appropriated, or which 
may be hereafter appropriated, for any department or establishment 
of the Government of the United States shall be available for use in 
any proceeding or matter affecting, directly or indirectly, the unap- 
propriated waters of the several States. : 


AMENDMENT TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill No. 1, the tax reduction bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to 
be printed, as follows: 

On page 273, line 14, insert the following after the words “ United 
States“: 

“Provided, however, That the homestead of an individual shall be 
exempt from distraint and sale for internal-reyenue taxes heretofore or 
hereafter assessed to the same extent that such homestead is exempt 
under the laws of the State where the same is situated. 

“Sec, 2. That the personal property of an individual exempt from 
gale under execution under a State law shall also be exempt from dis- 
traint and sale for internal-revenue taxes heretofore or hereafter as- 
gessed’; the place of residence of the taxpayer at the time of assessment 
shall determine the State law under which such exemption may be 
claimed," 

On page 272, line 16, strike out the words “ without charge.” 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to have an editorial read 
on the subject of the World Court in order that it may appear 
in the Recorp. I understand the Senate took a recess 

Mr. LENROOT. I will have to make a motion that we take 
up the question of the World Court, because we took the recess 
as in legislative session. 

Mr. DILL. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. I move that the Senate proceed to executive 
business, in open executive session, for the consideration of 
Senate Resolution 5. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, in open executive 
session, resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 5, pro- 
viding for adhesion on the part of the United States to the 
protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, with reservations, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, yesterday the Senator from North 
Carolina IMr. Overman] introduced a reservation applying to 
the resolution of adherence to the World Court. I have here 
an editorial from the Boston Post of January 11, 1926, on that 
subject, which I think has not yet been put in the RECORD. I 
ask that the Clerk may read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, If there is no objection, the clerk 
will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Boston Post, January 11, 1926) 
SOMETHING TO THINK OVER 


All the Senators from the purely Southern States favor the World 
Court. But none of them belleves that any purely American question 
will ever be made the subject of a World Court decision. 

There is one American question that certainly will reach the World 
Court at the earliest opportunity, provided we join it, and that is one 
which particularly interests four Southern States. Four of these 
States, whose Senstors support the World Court, owe money, $30,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000, to European investors in England, France, 
Holland, and Belgium. 

These States repudiated the bonds which investors bought in good 
faith. These bonds were not the obligations of carpetbag government, 
but were issued by the duly elected officials of the States. They are 
perfectly valid obligations. 

To-day the States in question are amply able to pay these bonds, but 
stubbornly refuse to do so. 

Does anyone believe that if we enter the World Court, the nations to 
whom these creditors owe allegiance will not promptly cal] the atten- 
tion of the World Court to honest debts which certain States of the 
United States owe their citizens and will not pay? 

Indeed, what more proper subject could come before a court to which 
all nations agree to leave international disputes than the one subject 
which causes more international disturbances than anything else— 
money? 

Then, when this American question does reach the World Court, 
there will be prolonged and angry protests from the States involved, 
and their Senators will declare that no World Court should be allowed 
to interfere in such matters. 

We have already had one experience along this line. 

The Government of the United States sponsored an American proto- 
type of the World Court—the Central American Court of Justice, This 
court was to settle all Central American disputes. We agreed to abide 
by the decision of this court—our own creation—in all disputes we 
bad with Central American countries, 
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Costa Rica and San Salvador referred to this court the American 
treaty of 1916 with Nicaragua, claiming their rights were infringed 
upon, 

The court—which we created—decided against us, 

We protested, demanded a rehearing, and got it. 

A second time the case was decided against us. 

We refused to obey the decision. We flouted our own court, As a 
result of our refusal to obey the ruling of the court the whole scheme 
collapsed. There is no longer any Central American Court of Justice. 

We were red-hot for the court until we found that we should have to 
submit questions of American rights to the smaller nations of Central 
America, That cooled our ardor. We are no longer willing, appar- 
ently, to give the little Central American countries an equal voice with 
us in settling questions involving America. 

In what way will the World Court change our ideas? 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, whatever 
may be the arguments sounding in public policy for refusing 
to admit the United States to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the article just read, in my opinion, does 
not present one. I have no intention at this time of entering 
into a discussion of the general subject involved in the reso- 
lution now pending before the Senate, but I desire to say 
that such attempts as I believe are made in the article sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
DL] to frighten the advocates of the World Court are 
without justification or foundation. 

The United States itself would have no power, without the 
consent of the States referred to as having issued confederate 
bonds during the Civil War, to submit the alleged obligations 
of those States under the bonds to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and, under the statute of the court, no 


question can be submitted by the United States itself except 


through a treaty, either special or general. 

If the resolution pending before the Senate shall be agreed 
to, its legal effect will be the expression of a policy, namely, 
to submit, when the United States chooses to do so, legal 
controversies or other disputes to the determination of the 
court; and no intelligent mind can give any other construc- 
tion to the statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. The jurisdiction of the court, in so far as the United 
States is concerned, unless this Government should agree to 
what is known as the yoluntary clause giving compulsory 
jurisdiction to the court touching four general subjects mat- 
ter, is limited to causes which the United States shall agree 
with a disputant to submit to the court, and the only way in 
which an agreement could be effectuated would be by a treaty, 
either general or special. | 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President . 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield with pleasure to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. May I ask the Senator what would be the 
situation if the Government of the citizens who might hold 
these obligations should ask the court for an advisory opin- 
ion on this subject? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The court would haye no 
jurisdiction whatever unless the States or the United States 
with the approval of the States should consent to the court 
giving an advisory opinion, The court itself has held, in the 
first place, that it has no jurisdiction to give an advisory 
opinion unless the parties to the controversy shall consent 
to its doing so. 

Great effort is being made to cloud and confuse the pend- 
ing controversy. There are many things which, in my judg- 
ment, may fairly be said in opposition to the adoption of a 
policy pursuant to which the United States might legally 
litigate out questions with foreign nations in dispute with 
her, but there is a studied effort, unfounded in fact and un- 
justified in history, to frighten and intimidate the people of 
the United States and to lead them to believe that there is 
great danger to this Government and its institutions if we 
shall do what we did many years ago when we became a 
party to the International Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
This attempt is unworthy of the high intelligence from which 
it too often springs. 

Mr. REED of Missouri obtained the floor, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yicld to me for the purpose of giving a notice? 

Mr, REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I wish to give notice that on Saturday next, 
at the earliest opportunity after the Senate takes up the sub- 
ject, I shall address the Senate with reference to the so- 
called World Court. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President. it is not my pur- 
pose this morning to discuss the merits of the World Court 
proposition, but I desire—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the senior Senator from 
Missouri yield to his colleague? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wonder whether the Senator from Mis- 
souri, if he proposes to make any extended remarks, will 
yield to me in order to permit me to answer & question 
which was put to me yesterday by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Wars]? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not intend to make any ex- 
tended remarks, but I will yield to the Senator in a few 
moments, for I shall then yield the floor. 

Mr. President, no one in this Chamber has greater respect 
or deeper affection for the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
sox] than myself; but I am not aware, sir, that anybody has 
been trying to frighten the country or to mislead the country 
on that side of the controversy which is opposed to entering the 
World Court. We see these questions differently. If there 
has been propaganda on this question, certainly up to very 
recently it has nearly all been in favor of the United States 
entering the World Court. I believe millions of dollars have 
been expended in that way. I asked for an investigation of 
the amounts expended and the sources from which these 
moneys came and the influences back of this propaganda. It 
seemed to me then that this body ought to want all the light 
it could get. Yet, so far as I know, every proponent of the 
idea that we should enter the court voted against such an in- 
vestigation. I did not ask that a vote upon the pending resolu- 
tion should be delayed a day or an hour, but simply for the 
opportunity to lay before the Senate matters which I believe 
to be backed by the facts. 

I do not think that it lies in the mouth of the proponents of 
the league court to charge bad faith against those who oppose 
it, and I do not think the editorial read this morning can be 
characterized as an attempt to frighten or coerce. The editor 
of some newspaper—I did not catch the name of the news- 
paper—thought he had discovered a question which might be 
justiciable by the court and called attention to the fact, as he 
alleges it to be—I do not know what the fact is—that four 
sovereign States had repudiated obligations which he states 
were obligations duly issued by those States. I know nothing 
about the facts on which the article is based, but if such a 
question exists, if such facts exist, I think I can very clearly 
demonstrate how a case may be brought before this court. 
However, I am not going into that argument to-day, because 
I do not think that we have yet fully analyzed and fully 
understood the basis of this alleged court's alleged authority. 
I am simply saying now that the proponents of the court have 
been largely heard from. Some of the opponents of the court 
have expressed their opinions; there are others to follow. 

I agree, however, very heartily with my friend from 
Arkansas upon one proposition, and that is that the facts 
ought to be ascertained; the facts, not the fancies of Senators, 
ought to be laid before the country, and I undertake to say 
that the fundamental facts, the controlling facts, have not been 
admitted although they have been stated. I do not want the 
impression to go out that somebody is trying to mislead the 
country. If there are any misleading arguments that have 
been made they are, in my judgment—and in this I may be 
wrong—the arguments that we assume no obligation when we 
agree to submit to this court; that we still retain the full right 
of submitting or not submitting questions to it. 

I think I can demonstrate that that is not the case. I think 
I can demonstrate that when we enter this court in any way 
we are bound in certain particulars, and that we are liable at 
any moment to find ourselves in a court the jurisdiction of 
which has been extended by the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations, in which we have no voice. Therefore I 
do regard this as an extremely dangerous question, and I have 
little patience with the argument of those men who tell us 
that here is a court that can produce peace in the world, that 
can reach out its powerful arm and arrest the passions of 
men and silence the cannon of nations, and yet that it has not 
any jurisdiction at all, and we go in or we go out, and when 
we say we have gone in we are no more in than we were 
before we said it. I have little patience with that kind of 
arguinent. However, I do not intend to discuss this question 
this morning. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it is a well-known fact that 
in foreign countries there is an association owning bonds of 
this country which it is trying to collect and has been trying 
to collect by diplomacy and otherwise. In 1899 I was a 
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Member of this body, and one of the greatest debates I ever 
heard in this body took place on The Hague court treaty, and 
the very resolution that was then adopted by the Senate I 
have introduced as a reservation to this treaty. 

I am as much for the World Court as the Senator from 
Arkansas is, but I want my State protected. I understand 
that either the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] or the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] will introduce a 
reservation which will cover my objection. Then I will with- 
draw mine. 

In other words, our State has been sued by a foreign asso- 
ciation. It will be sued by a foreign association. There is a 
collection of foreigners gathered together with money and 
power that intends to collect these Confederate bonds and the 
reconstruction bonds which we have repudiated and other 
States have repudiated. I want my State and the South 
protected out of abundance of caution. If the reservation of 
the Senator from Montana is not adopted, or that of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, I will insist on mine, because it is 
introduced as a matter of protection to the South. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, in other words, the 
Senator regards these obligations or alleged obligations as un- 
just. Therefore he is not willing to submit them to this inter- 
national tribunal? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, of course, Mr. President. That is 
the reason why the Senate in 1899 passed that resolution, to 
protect our southern country from these alleged obligations. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator is unwilling to sub- 
mit to the court a question that concerns the payment of 
money by his State on what he regards as an unjust obliga- 
tion, how can he be willing to submit to it questions that 
involve the whole of the United States? If the court is so 
dishonest or corrupt or prejudiced or untrustworthy that it 
can not be trusted to decide on the bonds of North Carolina, 
how can it be trusted with other and greater questions? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, Mr. President, suppose we had a 
reservation that no question shall be submitted to the court 
except by the consent of Congress? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That would leave the question up 
to Congress to decide. P 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just as soon as I answer this ques- 
tion. Of course, that Congress might be a wise Congress, or 
it might be a foolish Congress, or it might be like many other 
Congresses, partly wise and partly foolish. It is for us to 
decide now whether we propose to submit any question to this 
court. Besides, I answer the Senator that we can go to that 
court now without joining it with any question we want to, at 
any time we want to; but the Senator's position seems to me— 
and I say it with all kindness—to be this: 

Here is a court so untrustworthy that we will not think of 
letting it decide the question of the bonds of North Carolina. 
Here is a court also so untrustworthy that we are unwilling 
to say in advance that we will submit matters to its decision, 
and therefore we say, “ We join your court, and we will come 
into it when we want to, and we will stay out when we want 
to.” That is a vote of lack of confidence, it seems to me, that 
is very convincing. 

I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I repeat that if this resolu- 
tion is agreed to the only way in which any question to which 
the United States is a party may come before the court is by a 
treaty, either special or general. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And, of course, everyone 
knows that the Senate has to ratify a treaty by a two-thirds 
vote. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; we all know that. 

As I say, I do not intend to discuss this question at length 
this morning. I simply wanted to point out the fact that I 
thought the Senator’s statement was a little broad; but if the 
United States claims the right to go in or out as it pleases, 
then, of course, every other country has the right to go in or 
out as it pleases. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
scribed to the voluntary clause. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; certainly, and they could with- 
draw from that clause. So that you have a court that has no 
jurisdiction unless people assent to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is true. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And when you have that sort of a 
court you have the same kind of court as The Hague tribunal, 
except that this court owes its origin directly to the League of 
Nations and The Hague court does not, 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And this court tries cases 
according to legal principles,-and the other court is an arbitra- 
tion tribunal. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator says “according to 
legal principles.” What law do they act under? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, The statute itself defines the 
law under which they shall act. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In other words, the League of Na- 
tions made a statute, and the League of Nations that made 
that statute can change that statute to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes; the power to make is the 
power to unmake. 

I am not going to prolong the discussion. When the Senator 
says, however, that this tribunal can not be trusted with the 
debts of North Carolina, I say that it can not be trusted with 
the fate of the United States. 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President, I asked that this editorial from 
the Boston Post be read into the Recorp because I thought it 
was a matter of information that ought to be before the Sen- 
ate. I had no thought of frightening anybody or of intimidat- 
ing anybody; and the fact that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rostnson], the leader on this side, with his long ex- 
perience, should take it as an attempt to frighten, as an attempt 
to intimidate, indicates to me that he is rather neryous about 
this subject. 

When a Senator does not agree with the proposition of 
another Senator, and presents an argument and a statement 
that has sufficient basis for the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. OverMAN] to introduce a reservation on, it is a peculiar 
thing to me that other Senators should get excited about it and 
think that somebody is trying to intimidate them. 

Mr. President, I recognize, as one of those who are op- 

, posed to this resolution for entering the World Court, that 1 
am one of a minority—one of a small band of men in the 
Senate. I recall, however, some years ago, when I was not 
a Member of this body, when the League of Nations question 
came before the Senate, that there was a smaller band in the 
beginning, I think, who were opposed to that; and the fight 
raged here for many months, and finally the Senate refused 
to go into the League of Nations, Then the question went 
to the American people, and by a majority of 7,000,000 they 
said: “No!” 

The question of the World Court, as presented in this resolu- 
tion, is not a question that has ever been discussed before the 
American people as such. There was a clause in the last 
Republican platform to the effect that we should go into the 
World: Court with reservations; but I venture the statement 
that there were very few, if any, addresses in the whole 
country during that campaign in regard to the World Court. 
The masses of the people to-day know but little about it, and 
up to this time practically all of the arguments in this body 
have been in favor of it. Theories and fancies by those in 
favor of it are advanced, and when those of us who oppose 
it attempt to present some of our own ideas on it we are 
accused of frightening somebody or intimidating somebody. 

I want to answer the Senator from Arkansas by saying that 
I shall continue to present to the Senate arguments that I 
think ought to be presented to this body for its consideration. 
I shall not do it in the spirit of frightening anybody or in- 
timidating anybody. I am not so great in my own esteem that 
I think I eonld do that, or that any argument I might offer 
here would do that. : 

I want to say just a word about this subject of jurisdiction 
The Senator from Arkansas said that the court would have 
no jurisdiction over a question such as this, because the 
United States would not agree to it. The United States, how- 
ever, is going in with a lot of reservations. The United 
States is not going into the League of Nations, so our Repub- 
lican friends say when they read certain reservations. I do 
not know what these reservations mean. I doubt if anyone 
else knows fully what they mean. So far as I know, no other 
pation has gone into this conrt with reservations. So far as 
I know, no nation ever went into a world organization of this 
kind with reservations such as are proposed here; and the 
jurisdiction now established by the statute of the league, 
by the members of the league at this time, may not be the 
jurisdiction a few years hence, when they seek to enlarge 
or amend or change that statute. 

I say now that if we are going into this court we should 
go into the league.. If we are going into the body that in- 
terprets the statute we should go into the body that has the 
right to make and change and rewrite the statute. I am not 
arguing for going into the league, but I am saying that this 
sop. that is held out to gentlemen who are opposed to the 
league is a false and misleading thing, in my judgment. I 
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think this is a proper question, as I think every other ques- 
tion that might come up on the request of the nations already 
in the league and in the court might be brought forward. f 

I had no intention of discussing this subject at all this 
morning. I would not have risen again, as I have, had it not 
been for the fact that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] seemed to think I was trying to frighten and intimidate 
some one. I assure him I had no such intention. I hope I 
have not done so: for, much as I oppose going into this court, 
I would not stay out of it by having Senators frightened or 
intimidated, and I am sure I have no such power. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I had thought until this 
morning that I belonged to aud represented one of the purely 
Southern States of this country. I notice that this editorial 
Says: 

All the Senators from the purely Southern States favor the World 
Court. 


I do not favor that court, and under no circumstances or 
conditions will I vote for it. 

In response to this editorial, I desire to say that the State 
of South Carolina is ready, at any time or at any place, to 
submit to an American court consisting of either American 
judges or jurors the settlement of any question of debt which 
any individual or body of people claim is due to them from 
South Carolina. They always have paid, and always will pay, 
every honest debt that they owe. They never have repudiated, 
and never will repudiate, any honest debt. 

I say that in response to this editorial, and further say that 
the representatives of the State of South Carolina are pre- 
pared, now, or at any other time, to discuss the indebtedness of 
their State with anybody, at any place. The insinuation that 
South Carolina does not pay her honest debts, or that she has 
repudiated an honest debt, is a plain, unvarnished lie. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, yesterday the Senator from 
ee [Mr. Wars] said, as appears on page 1969 of the 

ECORD : 


Mr. President, on Saturday, January 9, the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. WII Laus! addressed the Senate on the resolution 
before the Senate at this time. I shall have something to say about 
that address, but among other things the Senator said: 

“How deep can the penetration of the court be into the points of 
contact in the life of nations? One of the members of the Root com- 
mittee said it would include questions concerning the interpretation 
of a customs tariff and emigration.” 


Continuing his remarks, the Senator from Montana said: 


I bad some kind of recollection about something of that kind be- 
ing said, but I have since been making an examination, and I have 
not been able to find it. Will the Senator from Missouri tell the 
source of his information on that?” 


I then replied, as will be found in the Recor, that if I re- 
membered correctly the statement was made by M. de Lapra- 
delle, of France, The statement which I made, Mr. President, 
and to which the Senator from Montana called the attention 
of the Senate, is found on page 1757 of the Recorp, and is as 
follows. I quote it because of the context: 


Mr. President, if our moral support of this International court is 
yielded willingly, graciously, and joyously, will it not mean that the 
time may never come in the exercise by this court of its anomalous 
jurisdiction and in its application of that various language of right 
which we speak of so vaguely as international law, when the great 
weight of public opinion in the United States will not constrain our 
Government to yield generally to the jurisdiction of the court? If we 
adhere to the protocol and statute, we must contemplate that we may 
appear at that bar whenever we are cited to appear at the instance 
of a complaining State. I need not refer to the consequences of such 
appearances. In addressing the Root committee, Leon Bourgeois said: 

Speaking in the name of the Council of the League of Nations, I 
have wished simply to show what a large place in our eyes the court 
of justice must take in the international organization of the world. 
We see it armed with the highest moral power and organized for pene- 
tration as deep as possible into all the points of contact in the life of 
nations. We wish to establish between the genera] powers of the coun- 
cil and the assembly and the special powers of the court the closest 
solidarity and the most profound harmony.” 


I then continued: 


Mr. President, how deep can the penetration of the court be into 
the points of contact in the life of nations? One of the members of 
the Root committee said it would include questions concerning the 
interpretation of a customs tariff and immigration. 


This large volume which I hold in my hand ‘s a record of 
the proceedings of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice Advisory Committee of Jurists. That is the committee to 
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which I referred in my address as being the Root committee, 
to distinguish it from the council committee, and a subcom- 
8 of 10 later appointed by the Assembly of the League of 
‘ations. 
By reference to page 188 of the report of these proceedings, 
I find that I was mistaken in saying that M. de Lapradelle was 
the author of the statement. The report reads as follows: 


Ricci Busatti thought also that the proposal of M. de Lapradelle 
was the most practical in several respects, if a really permanent court 
were required; however, he was concerned with the difficulties which 
would arise from the distant situation of eastern countries and States 
of South America, 

He thought that it would not be easy to find persons prepared to 
denationalize themselves or to“ delfy“ themselves, as M. Adatci had 
put it; in other words, to separate themselves completely from their 
couutry to discharge a duty which will occupy them for only a short 
period of time. To avert these difficulties he took a wider view of 
the expression “permanence.” There should be a “list of judges” 
always ready to sit; there should always be a permanent office in the 
strict sense of the word, composed of the president, vice presidents, 
and registrar, to receive appeals, organize the tribunal, attend to 
urgent matters, provide for preliminary hearings, and, in certain 
cases, settle disputes, 

It was difficult to say whether the cases brought before the court 
would be numerous or not. M. Ricci-Busatti thought that they would 
not be very numerous. This question, however, is dependent upon 
that of the competence of the court. But there would always be, his 
personal experience tangh him, urgent cases—questions concerning he 
interpretation of a customs tariff, emigration, detention of a ship, ete. 
These cases make it necessary that one part of the court should be 
really permanent, and that it should be possible at any time to call 
together the tribunal. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 7 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator tell us at what stage of the 
discussions these observations were submitted by Ricci 
Busatti? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The stated proceedings, the proceedings 
private and public which this record publishes, lasted from the 
16th of June until the 24th of July, and this particular obser- 
yation by the representative of Italy, Ricci-Busatti, was at 
the eighth meeting, on the 24th of June, 1920, at The Hague. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the Senator tell us whether the statute 
had been adopted at that time or not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The statute had not been adopted at that 
time. 

Mr. WALSH. It had not been framed at all? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think I could go that far and say the 
statute had not been framed. 

Mr. WALSH. That statement was made in one of the pre- 
liminary discussions, antecedent to the drafting of the statute? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was a general discussion; but the com- 
mittee itself had been furnished with volumes of documents 
and advisory matters, supplied to it by the legal department ot 
the secretariat of the League of Nations, and that secretariat 
had received, prior to the convening of this committee, com- 
mitments from states and from groups of states containing 
largely the subject matter of the present statute. 

Mr. WALSH. The secretariat of the league, the secretary 
of the council, it having provided for the appointment of this 
committee, wrote around to every state asking them for any 
suggestions they might have to make concerning the constitu- 
tion of this court, and many of them, as well as many institu- 
tions of international law and other organizations of that kind, 
submitted observations and plans for a World Court? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is quite correct. 

Mr. WALSH. All of these documents coming to the secre- 
tariat of the league had been turned over to this jurists’ com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is correct again. 

Mr. WALSH. And that precipitated a general discussion of 
the subject of the organization and statute of a World Court? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Quite true. 

Mr. WALSH. And during this general observation and dis- 
cussion, M. Ricci Busatti gave voice to the expression quoted 
by the Senator? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. : 

Mr. WALSH. And thereafter a statute was actually pre- 
pared and perfected and transmitted to the council, and 
whether it embodied all the ideas of M. Ricci-Busatti or not, 
of course, the Senator is unable to tell us? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that is a very general question, 
Mr. President. I do not know how many of the ideas of 
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Busatti found their way into the statute. The statute was 
agreed to unanimously by the Root committee. I assume that 
everything that found its way into the statute was agreed to 
by M. Busatti, he being a member of the committee. a 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly, because the report was unani- 
mous, 
one WILLIAMS. Exactly. I think that answers the ques- 

on. 

Mr. WALSH. What I am particularly desirous of knowing 
is whether this particular view of M. Ricci-Busatti found ex- 
pression in the statute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is another question. The question 
the Senator propounded to me was where I found the ex- 
pression. 

Mr. WALSH. I am not controyerting that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Have I sufficiently answered that? 

Mr. WALSH. Quite so. I was endeavoring to bring out the 
circumstances under which this remark of M. Ricci-Busatti 
was made, in order that we may understand just exactly what 
significance it has in the interpretation of the statute which 
was actually framed by the Root committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Montana and I are in cordial disagreement as to the 
canons of construction which may be applied to the statute 
itself, his point being, as I understood him the other day, that 
the statute must be looked at pretty much as a statute of the Con- 
gress might be regarded by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the construction of such a statute, and that we are 
held not to the expressions of this committee in the course of 
general discussion as to what their general purpose was and 
how they effected it, as found from the expressions made in 
the proceedings, but rather we are committed to the strict 
word of the statute itself. If I misunderstood the Senator 
from Montana, he will correct me. 

Mr, WALSH. The Senator could not have gathered that im- 
pression from anything the Senator from Montana said, I am 
sure. The Senator from Montana fully agrees with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that in determining what the particular 
statute that was prepared means we may, of course, go to the 
discussions before the committee which drafted it. So, Mr. 
President, in endeavoring to interpret the Constitution of the 
United States we may consider the debates in the convention 
which drafted the Constitution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Quite so. 

Mr. WALSH. If we should accept every statement made by 
every member of that convention concerning their ideas as to 
7785 ought to go into the Constitution, we would not get very 
Ar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator is quite correct. 

Mr. WALSH. For instance, it will be well to remember that 
Alexander Hamilton went before the convention as a delegate 
from his State, New York, and expressed his view as to what 
ought to go into the Constitution, in much the same way that 
M. Ricci-Busatti expressed himself before the Root committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In much the same way that Patterson, of 
New Jersey, carried the New Jersey plan to the Constitutional 
Convention. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but the convention discarded practically 
every suggestion Hamilton made, and took Madison's draft as 
the basis of its operations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Quite correct. 

Mr. WALSH. So what we have suggested as a guide to 
the interpretation of the statute is a remark by M. Ricci- 
Busatti that in his view a World Court ought to have under 
some circumstances the right, the question arising in an inter- 
national controversy, to interpret emigration statutes and pass 
upon them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator and I should be in perfect 
accord on our method of construction, and that is the reason 
why I read the context in the Recorp this morning. I was 
speaking of moral obligations which, in my judgment, might 
flow under that part of the reservation which says that we 
shall assume no obligations under the covenant of the League 
of Nations. That was the occasion of my remark, and as one 
who tries to be true to the teachings of his profession in rules 
of construction I would not assume at all that my remark 
made on the 9th has any more significance than that. 

Mr. WALSH. That is true. If the Senator will pardon me, 
while he has the floor I would like to call his attention to a 
further observation made in the course of his address which 
I think, because he is a very able lawyer and a very honorable 
gentleman, he will want to correct. He said therein: 


One of the members of the Root committee said it would include 
questions concerning the Interpretation of a customs tari aud 
emigration. 
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went on— 

But the treaty of Versailles indicates much more strikingly and 
puggestively what they may be. 

“As, for example, by the regulation of the hours of work, including 
the establishment of a maximum working day and week.” 


And so forth, and so forth. Would not the Senator say 
that a fair interpretation of that language of his quoting the 
statute would be that the World Court has jurisdiction over 
all those questions? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that depends, if the Senator 
pleases, upon the underlying concept that we have of the 
institution itself. 

Mr. WALSH. I am speaking now, if the Senator will 
pardon me, of what the reader of the Senator’s speech would 
gather from his language. Would not the ordinary reader 
gather from the language of the Senator that jurisdiction 
over all of those subjects was by the treaty of Versailles 
yested in the World Court? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. That is exactly the way I 
desired it to be understood. 

Mr, WALSH. That is what I understood. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Montana in answer 
to a question the other day said that that could only be 
understood if the subject matter of those questions was con- 
tained in treaties. But, if we recall, the treaty itself, the 
treaty of Versailles, part 18 of which he has just been read- 
ing, was and was intended to be a treaty by those who were 
successful and victorious in the World War and contained 
the provisions which they, as victors, desired to impose upon 
vanquished foes. and the covenant of the League of Nations 
was simply a plan agreed to by those who signed it to effec- 
tuate and carry out the terms of that treaty, and article 20 
of that treaty refers to treaties theretofore made by the 
members of the League of Nations and treaties which might 
thereafter be made, and no treaty made prior to the accept- 
ance of the League of Nations and no treaty made subsequent 
thereto under article 20 could be inconsistent with the terms 
of the Versailles treaty itself. Article 20 reads as follows: 


The members of the league severally agree that this covenant is 
accepted as abrogating all obligations or understandings between 
themselyes which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and 
solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter enter into any en- 
gagements inconsistent with the terms thereof. 


The word “thereof” means, of course, the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 


In case any member of the league shall, before becoming a member 
of the league, have undertaken any obligations inconsistent with the 
terms of this covenant, it shall be the duty of such member to take 
immediate steps to procure its release from such obligations. 


Therefore the treaties of 55 nations made prior to the adop- 
tion of the treaty of Versailles and the treaties of 55 nations 
made subsequent to the adoption of the treaty of Versailles 
must be, by this article of the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, consistent with and not in contrayention of any feature 
of the Versailles treaty itself. 

Mr. WALSH. I am unable to appreciate what application 
article 20, to which we have now been referred, has to the 
question which I have addressed the Senator. The Senator 
has clearly declared in his address that the World Court has 
no jurisdiction over this vast number of subjects. I propose 
now from the treaty of Versailles itself to tell just exactly 
what the truth is about that matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The reference to and the appropriateness 
of the reading of article 20 of the covenant of the League of 
Nations occurs in this way: If the covenant of the League of 
Nations was an agreement made by those who were parties 
signatory to the treaty of Versailles; if the execution of the 
treaty was to be worked out under the provisions of the 
covenant of the League of Nations; if the covenant of the 
League of Nations does provide the terms under which the 
treaty shall be effected; if the establishment of the statute by 
the assembly of the League of Nations was intended to bind 
anybody except those who were or who were expected to become 
members of the League of Nations; then my remarks were not 
appropriate. But if the converse is true, then they were 
appropriate. 

Section 20 is a part of the law, is a part of the contract which 
controls those who were parties to the League of Nations. 
Section 20 does make this provision with reference to those 
treaties.. When we speak of our right to go before that court 
being determined only by treaty which we shall in the future 
make we must recall that no member of the League of Nations 
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Now, we have that quite clearly settled, but the Senator | is permitted under article 20 to make a treaty which shall be 
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in abrogation of the treaty of Versailles. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the treaty of Versailles pro- 
vided for organization of the International Labor Bureau, 
which labor bureau was established with a view to the con- 
sideration of just such questions as are referred to in the 
address of the Senator from Missouri delivered on January 9, 
appearing on page 1757, commencing, “As, for example.” 

I read from section 1 of part 13 of the treaty of Versailles 
under the subject of labor: 


Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the establishment 
of universal peace, and such a peace can be established only If it is based 
upon social justice. 


And now this is what the Senator quoted in his speech: 


And whereas conditions of labor exist involving such injustice, hard- 
ship, and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so 
great that the peace and harmony of the world are imperiled, and an 
improvement of those conditions is urgently required, as, for example, 
by the regulation of the hours of work, including the establishment of 
a maximum working day and week, the regulation of the labor supply, 
the prevention of unemployment, the provision of an adequate living 
wage, the protection of the worker against sickness, disease, aud injury 
arising out of his employment, the protection of children, young persons, 
and women, provision for old age and injury, protection of the interests 
of workers when employed in countries other than their own, recogni- 
tion of the principle of freedom of association, the organization of voca- 
tional and technical education and other measures. 


That being the quotation made by the Senator, I want to ask 
the Senator before I proceed further, if he will indulge me, if 
he intended to indicate in his address that the World Court 
would have the power to regulate the hours of work. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I did not intend to indicate that. 

Mr. WALSH. Or to fix a maximum working day or week? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Only as provided by the provisions con- 
tained in article 415 of the treaty of Versailles, 

Mr. WALSH. Or the regulation of the labor supply? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana continue to yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator, but 
I hope he will yield to me just a moment so as to get the pur- 
pose I hag in referring to section 415. 

Mr. WALSH. All I want to do is to clear up the situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator does not want to misin- 


terpret me. 
Mr. WALSH. No; Ido not. I want to save the Senator from 
misinterpretation. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Exactly; and I am very much obliged to 
the Senator. I thought I had not assessed him unjustly. If 
the Senator had wanted to save me yesterday, he surely would 
not have referred, if he will pardon me, to anything that might 
have been in my mind with respect to immigration of citizens 
of Japan into our country or any desire on my part to raise that 
western question. I had no such idea in mind. What I was 
referring to was the general—— 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, I said it was 
calculated to arouse that idea. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, The Senator did not mean that it was 
intended to? 

Mr. WALSH. I did not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What I had in mind, if the Senator 
pleases, was that the Court of International Justice, which is 
referred to there in section 415, is referred to as the Permanent 
Court of International Justice of the League of Nations. The 
Senator will remember the reference? 

Mr. WALSH. I have it before me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was referring to the compulsory juris- 
diction of the court, but I did not take the steps to show where 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the court might be applied in 
the circumstances. I was referring only to those subjects 
which were considered worthy of consideration by the inter- 
national labor organization and the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the court which would follow a consideration of those ques- 
tions. That was my only purpose. 

Those are questions, however, I submit, whether they are 
covered by contract, whether they are covered by protocol, 
whether they are covered by treaty or not, as between the 
members of the league, which can be brought before the court. 
I was intending to show that whether we submitted those ques- 
tions there or not, the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice of the League of Nations as there referred to—and I men- 
tioned its name intentionally—will have something else to do 
and some other jurisdiction which we in the United States are 
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not considering when we are referring to justiciable 8 
under international law. | 

Mr. WALSH. Without following the matter further, Mr. 
President, I point out that the Versailles treaty provides that | 
the International Labor Bureau shall take into consideration | 
the questions thus recited by the Senator in his address—not 
the Permanent Court of International Justice at all, but the 
International Labor Bureau. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They have not gotten there as yet. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the treaty goes on to provide that the 
International Labor Bureau, haying considered the questions | 
and ,believing that uniform statutes in relation to them are | 
desirable, in order to promote the ends for which it is organ- 
ized, may prepare draft conventions to be submitted to the 
various states by which they shall obligate themselves to pass 
uniform laws on these various subjects. 

Then, Mr. President, the various countries thus having en- 
tered into these conventions or treaties are obligated by those 
treaties to pass certain laws. They may pass such laws, but 
they may not rigidly enforce those laws, and another party to | 
the treaty may complain to the international bureau that some 
nation has not enacted a law as it agreed to do in its treaty, 
or, haying enacted the law, that it has not enforced it. If one 
nation has enacted a law which another nation contends is not 
in conformity with the treaty, and the two nations are in a 
dispute about it, or, if a nation has enacted a law which is said 
to be in compliance with the treaty but has not enforced it, as 
it is claimed by the other party, as it ought to be enforced, 
that matter also can be sent to the court for determination: 
First, as to whether the state has passed the requisite statute; 
and, second, whether it has taken the proper steps to enforce 
it. The jurisdiction of the court in that matter is conferred 
by section 415 of the Versailles treaty, and not by section 1 of 
part 13, as quoted by the Senator in his address. Section 415 
reads: 

1 


The secretary general of the League of Nations shall communicate 
the report of the commission of inquiry— 


That is to say, the complaint having been made to the in- 
quiry bureau, it institutes an inquiry through a commission— 

The secretary general of the League of Nations shall communicate 
the report of the commission of inquiry to each of the governments 
concerned in the complaint, and shall cause it to be published. 

Each of these governments shall within one month inform the sec- 
retary general of the League of Nations whether or not it accepts the 
recommendations contained in the report of the commission; and if 
not, whether it proposes to refer the complaint to the Permanent Court 
of international Justice of the League of Nations. 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Exactly, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, two countries having a con- 
troyersy concerning whether a certain treaty between them 
has in good faith been carried out, they oblige themselves to 
submit to the Permanent Court of International Justice the 
pure and simple question of law as to whether one of the 
parties has observed its treaty obligations, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And when the court takes jurisdiction | 
of the case it will be considering a question involving the sub- | 
ject matter contained in article 1, which I read? 

Mr. WALSH. It will take into consideration whether the 
treaty in relation to the subject has been observed, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Exactly; and the court then will have 
jurisdiction of the subject matter. 

Mr. WALSH. It will have jurisdiction of the subject | 
matter of whether or not the treaty has been carried out, 
The treaty relates to one of these subjects. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, my remark was not disingenuous, 
was it? 8 
Mr. WALSH. I can not regard it as anything but 1 


leading. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. It possibly was not as full as the Senator 
has made it, but the question itself as to what the court would | 
take jurisdiction of between two states having a treaty im- | 
posing upon each other the duty of enacting certain statutes 
and the question of whether one state has broken faith with 
a sister state under a convention which requires, for example, 
England to pass some law which related to the treatment of | 


Mr. WALSH. Exactly. - 


Mr. WALSH. France and Great Britain, we will say, enter 
into a treaty by which Great Britain agrees that she wiil enact 
a certain kind of law; France says she has not done it; and, 
instead of going to war over that contention, those countries 
agree that they wl submit to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice the question as to whether Great Britain has or 
has not observed her treaty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I desire to thank the Senator from Mon- 
tana for his great illumination of the section which I simply 
referred to but did not illuminate as he has done. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri whether all these matters to which he has referred might 
not be made the subject of arbitration under The Hague 
tribunal, exactly as they may be made the subject of the juris- 
diction of the World Court? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Wisconsin means if they 
have been made the subject of a treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They certainly can not, because they be- 
come purely local questions. We would always regard prac- 
tically all of those questions as domestic questions. If such 
questions could be submitted to the court, there would come a 
general penetration as deep as possible into all points of con- 
tact in the life of nations, 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me change the question. Does the 
Senator say that two nations can not enter into a treaty upou 
these subjects? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I submit to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that there are limitations upon the treaty-making power, and 
that if the questions in their nature were questions which the 
courts of this country could deal with, then it would not be 
competent for us as a Senate to join with the President in the 
making of a treaty which would take away any judicial power 
either from the Supreme Court of the United States or from 
such inferior courts as the Congress might establish and ordain. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will ask, then, Does the Senator think 
the subject of immigration might be made the subject of a 
treaty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I think it has been, but the Senator is not 
asking for information upon that point. 

Mr. LENROOT. Just to keep the record straight, could not 
the question of immigration if there were a treaty on that 
subject be submitted to the arbitration of The Hague tribunal? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator please repeat that 
question? 

Mr. LENROOT. If a treaty were made relating to the 
subject of immigration, and there was a disagreement as to 
the interpretation of that treaty or a claim that it had been 
violated, could not that be made the subject of arbitration 
under The Hague tribunal? Af 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under The Hague tribunal, yes; I admit 
that; but the Senator is furnished with much more lore than 
I am on the question of treaties and the treaty-making 
powers. I am in ignorance of many phases of those questions, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in order to have the matter 
complete, I wish to read article 416 of the Versailles treaty, 
touching the jurisdiction of the court, as follows: 


In the event of any member falling to take the action required by 
article 405, with regard to a recommendation or draft convention, any 
other member shall be entitled to refer the matter to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 


Article 419 reads: 


In the event of any member failing to carry out within the timo 
Specified the recommendations, If any, contained in the report of the 
commission of inquiry, or in the decision of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, as the case may be, any other member may take 
against that member the measures of an economic character indiéated 
in the report of the commission or in the decision of the court as 
appropriate to the case. 


There is just another feature of the address of the Senator 
from Missouri to which I should like to invite his attention 
for a moment, if he will allow me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will be very glad to have the Senator 

0 S0. s 

Mr. WALSH. On page 1756 of the Coxoressionar Recorp 
the Senator, speaking about the organization of the court, 
made the statement; 


workers in England who are citizens of the other country | It has been conceded that the judges are elected by the league—their 
sa 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Or a child labor law. 


laries are fixed by the league and paid by the league; their’ pensions 
are fixed and paid by the league 
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I pass that and read what follows: 


access to the court is determined by the council of the league 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The terms and conditions under which 
access to the league is had in a particular case, I submit, are 
determined by the council of the league. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator does not want that statement to 
go unrestricted, does he? Really the Senator should have 
said, should he not, that the council fixed the terms upon which 
states not members of the League of Nations or not mentioned 
in the annex to the covenant may have access to the court. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I think the Senator may possibly be cor- 
rect about that. I made the statement because it had gone so 
often unchallenged here. 

Mr. WALSH. Unchallenged on the floor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; unchallenged on the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the Senator recall who made the state- 
ment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
made the statement. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think he made it only as stated by the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, following what I have just read, the 
Senator from Missouri said: 


and my first question is whether the judges of the court are not also 
nominated by the league. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Meaning nominated only by the govern- 
ments belonging to the League of Nations in their league 
capacity. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not the Senator like to modify that 
statement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I think not. 

Mr. WALSH. The United States did actually participate in 
the nomination of one of the judges. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because the members of the League of 
Nations regarded the United States as a member of the league 
for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The treaty of Versailles so contemplated. 

Mr. WALSH. The nominations are not made by the league, 
and the United States did not participate upon any such 
ground, but it was entitled to participate, because the United 
States is mentioned in the annex to the covenant. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator not agree with me that 
the members of the so-called Hague tribunal who are not 
members of the League of Nations will not be invited to par- 
ticipate in the nomination of judges, and that all members of 
the League of Nations who are not members of the so-called 
Hague tribunal will be invited to participate in the nomination 
of judges, under the emasculation of articles 4 and 5 as made 
by the subcommittee for the assembly of the League of Na- 
tions? Therefore is not my statement correct that the judges 
are not nominated by the tribunal known as The Hague tribu- 
nal, but are more nearly nominated, if not actually nominated, 
by those who are members only of the League of Nations; 
that is to say, that, by the changes made in articles 4 and 5 
of the statute, they identify the nominators of The Hague 
tribunal only with such members as are members of the League 
of Nations? I am quite willing to challenge the Senator to a 
discussion on that particular point. 

Mr. WALSH. The nominations are made, Mr. President, by 
the members of the league and the states mentioned in the 
annex. The United States is a state mentioned in the annex, 
and it therefore was invited on both occasions to participate 
in the nomination of judges, and it did participate in one 
instance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator one 
question right there? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not correct that the electors who 
nominate these judges are not drawn, strictly speaking, from 
The Hague tribunal? 

Mr. WALSH. I should say that it is not true. I should say 
that they are drawn from The Hague tribunal so far as they 
are signatories of the treaty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator does not mean that the mem- 
bers of The Hague tribunal who are not members of the 
League of Nations are invited to participate in the nomina- 
tions? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. Pardon me—unless they are also named in 
the annex to the covenant. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; but let us understand what the 
annex means. The annex is simply a little memorandum 
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attached to the treaty showing who were the original mem- 
bers of the League of Nations and those who would be invited 
to become members. 
Mr. WALSH. Exactly. We will get it in just a moment. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. That is to say, those who would be in- 
yited to accede to the covenant of the League of Nations. 
Mr. WALSH. Here is the annex to the covenant: 


United States of America, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, British Em- 
pire, Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, India, China, 
Cuba, Ecuador, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, 
Italy, Japan, Liberla, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Siam, Czechoslovakia, Uruguay, 
Argentine Republic, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, 
Paraguay, Persia, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Vene- 
zuela. 


All those, and also all others who are members of the League 
of Nations not mentioned here, participate in the nominations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My point, if the Senator pleases, was 
this: It has been stated very frequently, and broadcast 
throughout this great land of ours, that the judges of this 
court are nominated by The Hague tribunal, and that state- 
ment is not correct. 

Mr. WALSH. It is correct in the sense that they are nomi- 
nated by the judges constituting the panel of The Hague 
tribunal, except, of course, those states signatory to The 
Hague convention that are neither members of the League of 
Nations nor mentioned in the annex to the covenant. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Exactly; excepting the United States of 
America. 

Mr. WALSH. Just a minute. 
again just what those states are, 

The states subscribing to The Hague tribunal that are not 
members of the League of Nations, or mentioned in the annex 
thereto, are Mexico, Montenegro, Russia, and Turkey. So far 
the statement that the judges are nominated by The Hague 
tribunal is inaccurate, and no further. Also, Mr. President, 
they are not nominated by The Hague tribunal, strictly speak- 
ing, any more than the judges of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice are elected by the league. The Senator, 
almost in successive declarations in his address, makes the 
assertion that the judges of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice are elected by the league, and also that they 
are not nominated by The Hague tribunal. In other words, 
if he is correct in the one statement, he must be incorrect in 
the other. If you say that the judges of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice are elected by the league, you must 
say that they are nominated by the other tribunal. Of course, 
neither is strictly accurate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, can we not just pass the 
question of election until we get to that and dwell on the 
question of nomination? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My point was this: It never had been 
suggested in this body, so far as I know, that the statement 
which had been made so many times to the effect that these 
judges were nominated by The Hague tribunal was an inac- 
curate statement. It had been permitted to go unchallenged. 
I tried to show that a great change had been made in the stat- 
ute as prepared by the Root committee and as finally prepared 
by the assembly of the League of Nations, and that the change 
as made by the assembly committee had resulted 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator mean a change in the 
method of nomination? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Just what was it? What was the change? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. WALSH. I will give it to the Senator. The Root com- 
mittee reported that the nominations should be made by the 
groups represented in The Hague tribunal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. And then it was observed that there were 
some members of the League of Nations, and mentioned in 
the annex, that were not subscribers thereto, and they likewise 
were given an opportunity to make nominations, 

Mr, WILLIAMS. There were some states in The Hague 
tribunal which it was proposed should not participate in the 
nominations. There were some states members of the League 
of Nations not members of The Hague tribunal which it was 
proposed should be invited to participate. There were some 
few states that had been created as states as a result, pos- 
sibly, of the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. WALSH. Czechoslovakia, for instance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Czechoslovakia; yes; those states which 
were formed after 1907. They wanted them in, of course; so 
you have eliminated from The Hague tribunal all states Which 


I want to put in the Recorp 
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were not members of the League of Nations, and you have 
added to your list of nominators all states which were in the 
League of Nations but not in The Hague tribunal. 

Mr. WALSH. Quite true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And thereby you get an approximate iden- 
tity in the membership of the League of Nations and the 
nominators of the judges which justified my statement that 
The Hague tribunal could be disbanded and the nominations 
made just the same. 

Mr. WALSH. I call attention to this further statement 
made by the Senator from Missouri: 


It is conceded by those Members of the Senate who have spoken | 
on the subject that the international court gets its authority to render | 
advisory opinions from the provisions of article 14, ‘ 


I remember very distinctly that the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroot], in the second address that was made upon this | 
subject, expressly declared to the contrary, as did I myself; 
and there was not anybody elss who spoke on the subject ex- 
cept the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and I do not 
recall that he touched on that subject at all; but I am per- 
fectly certain that he did not assert that the power to render 
advisory opinions depended upon article 14, except derivatively, 
as explained by both the Senator from Wisconsin and myself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator says derivatively.” 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator think that is some- 
what technical—the derivation that the Senator finds? 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. I pointed out that article 36 
gives the court jurisdiction over any matter specially men- 
tioned in treaties and conventions in force; and I pointed out 
that not only does the Versailles treaty, in article 415 and in 
other articles of the treaty, particularly the article in relation 
to the Kiei Canal, confer upon the court jurisdiction, but I 
pointed out that nearly 20 so-called minority treaties confer 
jurisdiction upon the court, and I pointed out that the juris- 
diction to render advisory opinions is referable to exactly the 
same proyision; namely, that any matter specially referred 
to in treaties and-conventions may be considered by the court. 
The treaty of Versailles is a treaty, and article 14 provides 
that the court shall haye this jurisdiction, and it has it by 
virtue of the provision of article 36 to which your attention 
has been called. Both the Senator from Wisconsin and my- 
self elaborated that point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My point was that the Root committee 
recommended to the Council of the League of Nations a statute 
which contained an article, and part of that article conferred | 


upon this court jurisdiction to render advisory opinions to | 
the Council or the Assembly of the League of Nations; that 
this provision in that article so recommended by the Root com- 
mittee was rejected by the assembly, so that apparently the 
court had no jurisdiction to render advisory opinions under 
the plain terms of the statute itself; and that a wayfaring 
man knowing nothing about this question of minorities, these 
questions involving transit, or these questions involving labor, 
would be led to assume by reading the first Root committee 
report and then reading the third committee report as adopted, 
the statute as recommended by the assembly committee, that 
that provision had been remoyed, so that the court was with- 
out jurisdiction to render advisory opinions; and that the 
court—if I remember one of the cases so splendidly recited by 
the Senator from Montana—found its authority to render ad- 
visory opinions under the general authority contained in 
article 14 of the covenant of the league. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; the Senator from Montana never said 
80, and the court never said so. On the other hand, Judge 
Moore in his discussion of the court after it had been in opera- 
tion, said that article 14 was incorporated by reference into 
the statute. I do not agree with that, but that is neither here 
nor there. Judge Moore planted the jurisdiction of the court 
upon the statute, not upon the treaty of Versailles or the 
covenant of the League of Nations; but that is not the point 
I am arguing. The Senator from Missouri is telling the world 
that the Senator from Wisconsin and myself conceded that the 
jurisdiction was founded upon article 14. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The world will know that neither the 
Senator from Montana nor the Senator from Wisconsin is now 
conceding it; but the world may know also that, in my judg- 
ment, an ordinary person, a citizen of the United States, or 
an ordinary lawyer in the United States, in reading the 
statute as prepared by the Root committee, which included the 
power to render advisory opinions, having that eliminated in 
the assembly statute, and finding that the court was rendering 
advisory opinions, and finding that article 14 of the covenant 
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of the League of Nations. gaye the court the power to render 
advisory opinions, and believing, as I do, that this is a league 
court, would assume that that was where the court got its 
authority to render advisory opinions. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not take any issue with the Senator from 
Missouri on that question at all. The argument he has made 
has no little merit in it. I have no objection to his standing 
on this floor and saying that that is his opinion, that that is 
his argument. What I am complaining about is that he should 
stand up in the Senate and tell the world that the Senator 
from Wisconsin and. myself had conceded that fact. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, to be sure, no reference 
was made by me at any time in my address to any Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. But the Senator used general language: 


It is conceded by those Members of the Senate who have spoken on 
the subject that the international court gets its authority to render 
advisoty opinions from the provisions of article 14. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, no matter how long or how 
briefly I shall remain a Member of the Senate, it will never. be 
my purpose to misrepresent any Senator or to repeat inac- 
curately any statement made by any one of my colleagues. I 
would not do so intentionally under any circumstances. 

Mr. WALSH. I feel perfectly satisfied that the Senator was 
honestly in error about it, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McMaster in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Montana might have added 
that when I made my address on this subject I took precisely 
the same position he has taken. 

Mr. WALSH. I recall very distinctly that the Senator did. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Missouri a question. Let us assume that the United 
States and Germany, or any other nation, hereafter enter into 
a treaty and in that treaty provide that in case of any dispute 
arising under the treaty either party may ask the court for an 
advisory opinion with relation to the construction of that 
treaty. Does the Senator think the court would have jurisdic- 
tion to render such advisory opinion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it would not, and that is one of 
the things which shows that this is not a world court—the fact 
that any nation in the world can not ask for an opinion. The 
only bodies which are entitled to opinions, under the statute, 
are the Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator certainly does not mean that, 


| He can not find one single word in the court statute that gives 


the council or the assembly the right to ask for an adyisory 
opinion or anything else. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Article 14— 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is talking about the covenant 
now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Article 14 of the covenant provides: 


The court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or 
question referred to it by the council or by the assembly. 


Mr. LENROOT. Let us suppose there is a treaty between 
the United States, Germany, and Great Britain, and that there 
is an article 14 of that treaty which provides that if a dispute 
shall arise, the parties may ask for an advisory opinion from 
the court. What is the difference in jurisdiction? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think there is a great deal of difference 
in jurisdiction. We approach the consideration of that ques- 
tion from two entirely different viewpoints. 

Mr. LENROOT. But under the language, the court has 
jurisdiction over any matter referred to it, or any matter 
specially covered by a treaty, has it not? I have just assumed 
a special matter in a treaty. Will the Senator now tell mo 
why the court has not jurisdiction? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is not a court of arbitration, to 
which the parties may refer. This is a court of justice. 

Mr, LENROOT. The Senator is a very good lawyer, and 
there is none better; I say that in all sincerity. When he 
reads article 36 of the court statute he will find that it pro- 
vides that the court shall have jurisdiction over matters spe- 
cially provided for, They may or may not exercise jurisdic- 
tion, just as they may do under articie 14 of the covenant of 
the league. They are not compelled to render advisory opin- 
ions. But if an advisory opinion is provided for in some 
treaty, does the Senator say the court has not jurisdiction to 
render such advisory opinion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That depends on what the jurisdiction 
of the court is. We might have a court of equity in America, 
in any State of the Union, which had jurisdiction generally 
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of any question of eqnity which might be propounded. It 
might be possible in many cases for us to seek the advice and 
counsel of that court in the construction of a deed, in the 
construction of a will, to interpret the meaning of the parties 
with reference to a contract. But we are not at sea in this 
matter, There are documents here to which we can refer. 
This is not a-case for wild speculation or for surmises as to 
what a court might or might not do in a given case. The 
proposal, as I understand it, is that two nations, whether par- 
ties to the covenant of the League of Nations or not, make a 
treaty, and in that treaty they provide that if there shall be a 
violation of the terms of the treaty by one party or the other, 
the question in dispute—because a dispute has arisen—may 
be referred to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
for an advisory opinion. 

I say that you will find no authority in the documents for 
the submission of any such question, because it has been 
argued, and I submit it, that this court is created, so far as 
outside parties are concerned, for the purpose of rendering 
decisions, and that opinions go to the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will admit, will he not, that 
the language of article 86 covers all matters specially pro- 
vided for in treaties? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but there can not be a treaty made 
hereafter that will be in violation of the treaty of Versailles, 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘That is another question. I thoroughly 
disagree with the Senator upon that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ervery treaty that has been made by any 
one of the 55 members of the League of Nations, if any pro- 
vision of it is in opposition to any of the terms of the treaty 
of Versailles, is abrogated and held for naught under article 
20 of the covenant of the league. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion on that. If the United States should agree with Nation 
“A” that it will not enter into a certain treaty with Nation 
“B,” but does so, is the treaty that is so made binding or 
not, although we had made a previous promise not to enter 
into such a treaty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Wisconsin will pardoa 
me, but I fail to see the relevancy of a question like that. 
The United States enters into a treaty with Great Britain, 
and in that treaty it agrees that it will not enter into 2 treaty 
with France, but thereafter does enter into a treaty with 
France. The question is, Is the second treaty good? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I submit to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that a question like that is purely moot, and has no possible 
application of any kind whatsoever to anything we have been 
discussing here this morning. 

Mr. LENROOT. The question the Senator raises with 
reference to article 20 of the covenant is just as moot, is it 
not? : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should say not, because article 20 of the 
covenant undoubtedly binds the treaty-making powers of every 
member of the League of Nations, and restricts them, so that 
nothing contained in any treaty they make shall be in opposi- 
tion to the treaty of Versailles itself, and no treaty made in 
the future shall contrayene any of the provisions of that treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the Senator this: Article 20 of 
the covenant provides in the first paragraph that any under- 
standings between the members of the League of Nations who 
are parties to the covenant that is contrary to the covenant 
shall be, to use the language—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I interpreted the Latin words there into 
good English. F 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. That such understandings shall be 
abrogated. Does the Senator raise any question as to that 
part of it? x 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have raised no question as to any of it. 

Mr. LHNROOT. The Senator is referring to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that is a very good treaty. I think 
that was a yery good treaty for those people to make, and I 
think when they made it they made the covenant of the League 
of Nations a part of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. And it concerned only themselves. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It concerned only themselves, to be sure, 
and it was made for the purpose of executing the terms which 
they were imposing upon the vanquished. 

Mr. LENROOT. The last part of the first paragraph pro- 
vides that the members “will not hereafter enter into any en- 
gagements inconsistent with the terms thereof.” That is a 
promise upon their part. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That they will not enter into any engage- 
ment or make any obligations in their treaties inconsistent with 
the terms of the Versailles treaty. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator say that invalidates any 
treaties we may have made since that time with any one of 
these countries? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It depends first on whether any one of 
these countries with whom we have made a treaty is a member 
of the League of Nations; and, second, whether any of the 
engagements contained in any of those treaties made by that 
nation which is a member of the League of Nations are incon- 
sistent with the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. And if they are inconsistent, does the Sen- 
ator think that the treaty which they have made subsequently 
is invalid? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that is a question for this league 
court to decide, with reference to one of its members. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will concede the releyancy 
of my first inquiry, if one nation promises another that it 
will not undertake a certain engagement, and thereafter does 
undertake such an engagement with a third party, will the 
Senator give his opinion as to whether that last engagement 
is valid or not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suspect that party “A” would claim 
that it was not valid as to it. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Fess Lenroot Sheppard 
Bingham Fletcher McKellar Shipatead 
Blease Frazier McKinley Shortridge 
Borah eor McLean Simmons 
Bratton Glliett McMaster Smith 
Brookhart Glass McNar Smoot 
Broussard Gof Metcal Stanfield 
Bruce Gooding Moses Swanson 
Butler Hale Neely Trammell 
Cameron Harreld Norris Tyson 
Caraway Harris Nye Underwood 
Copeland Harrison Oddie — Walsh 
Conzens Heflin Overman Warren 
Cummins Howell Tine Watson 
Curtis Johnson Pittman Wheeler 
Deneen Jones, N, Mex, tansdell Williams 
Diil Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Willis 
Edge Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 

Ernst King Robinson, Ind. 

Ferris La Follette Sackett 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-seven Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield before 
he has the order made? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 gave notice yesterday that I wonld this 
morning, at the conclusion of the morning business, address the 
Senate on the matter of an investigation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion; but the Senate took a recess yesterday instead of an ad- 
journment, and so there was no morning hour. The taking of 
a recess yesterday was with my consent, of course. If the 
request of the Senator from Kansas for unanimous consent is 
now granted, I simply desire to renew my notice that I shall 
address the Senate on Saturday at the conclusion of morning 
business. I have an understanding with the Senator from Kan- 
sas that to-morrow he will ask that the Senate adjourn instead 
of taking a recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. = 

TAX REDUCTION 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, exercising their right, the 
minority members of the Finance Committee, through me as 
ranking member of the minority, have indicated their purpose 
to offer certain amendments to the revenue bill recently passed 
by the House. Those amendments relate to very important 
matters connected with the bill, especially with reference to 
reductions proposed to be made in taxes upon individual in- 
comes. They attempt to remedy gross inequalities in the reduc- 
tions accorded those with incomes in excess of $100,000 as 
compared with reductions allowed on incomes between $20,000 
and $100,000. Our purpose is to bring to the attention and 
consideration of the Senate and of the country this discriminat- 
ing feature involving an average reduction in percentage five 
and one-half times greater in favor of the large income tax- 


payers above the $100,000 line as compared with the average 
reductions allowed to taxpayers whose incomes are below 
$100,000 but who constitute an overwhelming majority of the 
prosperous and successful citizens of the United States who 
are themselves actively engaged in business. 

Interviews giyen out ostensibly from the White House and 
articles appearing in the great metropolitan papers which 
usually reflect the view of the administration have up to this 
time practically refused to discuss the merits of either the 
minority’s proposition with respect to reductions of surtaxes 
or of the other propositions submitted by the minority and 
base their comments and objections upon the suggestion 
adroitly made that the effect of the action of the minority in 
offering the proposed amendments will be to delay action on 
the tax revision bill beyond the 1st day of March, thereby prac- 
tically defeating any legislation that would reduce taxes upon 
incomes for the year 1925. This is evidently an organized and 
concerted propaganda to alarm the public and to divert the 
attention of taxpayers from the merits of the minority proposi- 
tion, with the view of creating sentiment in the country that 
unless the minority surrenders its rights of amendment and 
discussion and permits the bill to pass as it came from the 
House without amendment, whatever may be its errors and 
its inequalities and its injustices, that the taxpayers may lose 
the benefit of the proposed reduction in the taxes on their 
incomes for 1925. 

That, Mr. President, to my mind is a very cowardly way to 
attack the minority. It is utterly unjustified by the facts. 
From the very start assurances were given to those within the 
administration most interested in securing the enactment of the 
tax legislation that no effort would be made by the minority 
to delay the legislation or to retard it, but on the contrary 
that the minority would cooperate to the fullest extent with 
the majority upon the committee in securing early action by 
the committee upon the bill, and would cooperate with the 
majority in securing speedy action when the bill gets in the 
Senate and in conference. 

My purpose in rising at this time is to state that this morn- 
ing I suggested to the Committee on Finance that the bill 
ought to be reported out during this week. The chairman 
of the committee, the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
had indicated some days ago that he thought it might be 
reported out on to-morrow. This morning I saw in the papers 
a statement that it would not be reported out during this 
week, Calling attention of the committee to that fact, I stated 
that I had hoped earnestly that the measure would be ready 
to be reported out during this week. I hope it will be so 
reported out. I think that the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee is very anxious that it should be done if it is possible; 
if not this week, certainly within the first two or three days 
of next week. 

I want further to assure the country by this public state- 
ment, as I did the committee this morning, that when the 
bill reaches the floor of the Senate within three days after 
the discussion has begun, I shall myself, if no one else sees 
fit to do it, ask for the adoption of a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote upon the bill and all amendments without fur- 
ther debate at a time not later than an early date in February. 
I do not now set the time, but I will be perfectly willing to 
fix upon the time for foreclosing debate and beginning the 
final yoting as of the 10th day of February. I would be will- 
ing even to reduce that time if it is thought wise and desirable 
to do so. That would leave practically three weeks for action 
by the Senate before the ist of March, and practically fiye 
weeks before the 15th day of March, when the returns must 
be made. 

I make this statement because I wish to invite the adminis- 
tration and the press of the country to discuss these questions 
growing out the minority’s proposed amendments upon their 
merits and to cease this cowardly propaganda for the pur- 
pose of alarming the taxpayers of the country and diverting 
the attention of the public from a consideration of these pro- 
posals upon their merits. 

To accomplish this the opposition press in the main confine 
their discussion of the question to predictions of possible 
failure of legislation in time to give the benefits of reduction 
in taxes on incomes for the calendar year 1925. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I desire to assure the Senate 
that the Senator from North Carolina has from the beginning 
taken the position that he was not in any way, shape, or form 
going to filibuster against the tax reduction bill, but, on the 
contrary, has stated that he should like to see the bill reported 
to the Senate and passed at an early day. 

The Senator has referred to the attitude of the President. 
I wish to say to the Senate that the President of the United 
States has never asked me to hasten the consideration of the 
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bill. The only time the President has mentioned the bill to 
me at all was when he asked me if I thought the bill would 
be enacted into law at a sufficiently early date so that tax 
blanks might be issued to the taxpayers of the country to 
enable them to make their returns based upon the provisions 
of the new law. All I said to the President in reply to his 
question was that I believed that that would be done. I have 
never discussed any of the provisions of the bill with the 
President. I do not believe that any of the propaganda which 
has been referred to has emanated from that source. I am 
satisfied that the newspapers which have carried the most 
severe criticism of which complaint has been made have been 
for the most part those which have also criticized the adminis- 
tration. I do not think, therefore, it can be a party matter. 
I think the criticism has mostly come from the eastern press. 
I merely desire to say that much at this time, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the statements of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr, Stacmons], I desire to sub- 
mit a few remarks. One of the criticisms of Congress and of 
legislative bodies in the various States and municipalities, 
arises not only from the belief that too much legislation is 
enacted, but also that too little care is given to the subjects 
dealt with. It is a matter of common knowledge that many 
of the laws enacted not only by State legislatures but by Con- 
gress, are not only inartistically and imperfectly framed, but 
they are so uncertain and indefinite as to lead to confusion 
and litigation. Officials charged with the execution of stat- 
utes, State and Federal, find themselves in a maze of uncer- 
tainty and in disagreement as to the proper interpretation to 
place upon them. The courts charged with the duty of con- 
struing statutes, do not always agree, and they find in many 
of the laws so many irreconcilable, confused, and uncertain 
provisions, that they are not always able to interpret them 
to their own satisfaction or to the satisfaction of the people 
who are subject to the laws. 

Congress, in my opinion, lends itself to too many hysterical 
demands, and rushes through measures which are not properly 
considered, and the application of which, with all the conse- 
quences that will follow, are not fully comprehended. 

Few questions are presented to legislative bodies more im- 
portant than those dealing with the raising of revenue. The 
subject of taxation is one of supreme importance. There are 
no accepted formule to be applied without modification in 
the preparation of tax measures. The situation of the States 
with respect to the raising of revenue is different from that 
in which the Federal Government finds itself. States may 
resort to sources of revenue denied to the Federal Government, 
and the latter may avail itself of springs from which revenue 
may be obtained which are closed to the States. And the 
principles of taxation which may be academic in other coun- 
tries may not always be applicable in our country. 

Publicists and students of taxation and economics do not 
always agree. The question of the incidence of taxation is one 
which presents many angles. So, when Congress addresses 
itself to the framing of a tax bill, it does not enter upon a 
highway which is clearly marked and which leads straight to 
a certain goal. And the problem of taxation presents more 
difficulties when efforts are made to pass from war revenue 
legislation to tax measures suitable in peace times. 

Of course there are persons with such superhuman knowl- 
edge that they may devise tax measures to produce billions 
of dollars without effort. I am quite sure that such supermen 
are not found in the Senate. 

It is easy to announce some of the fundamental principles of 
taxation as they were stated by Adam Smith and Ricardo and 
John Stuart Mill and by many of our political economists in 
this and the preceding generation. But to apply them to our 
rather complicated industrial and economic structure is a 
somewhat delicate task and calls for thought and serious con- 
sideration and no small degree of wisdom. Moreover, the 
changes in the industrial, social, and economic life of our 
country call for important changes in revenue laws. It is 
manifest that with the increased attention given both by the 
Federal Government and the States to what might be denomi- 
nated social questions and social conditions, further consid- 
eration must be given to the problem of taxation. 

During the war it was important that the revenues of the 
Government be greatly increased. Excess-profits taxes were 
laid upon business and many sources of reyenue were resorted 
to, which, with the return of peace, should be abandoned. In 
my opinion we have made slow progress—indeed, too slow—in 
returning to a peace-time revenue basis. In 1916 the entire 
expenditures of the Federal Government were approximately 
a billion dollars. Bight years after the termination of the war 
we are called upon to make appropriations exceeding four 
billions of dollars. 
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The people have suffered from the heavy burdens imposed 
upon them during the past eight years. I repeat, Congress 
has been improvident in its expenditures and has been too 
indifferent to the important question of reducing taxes, 

The bill which passed the House of Representatives and 
which is now before the Senate Finance Committee, fails, in my 
opinion, to reduce taxes to a proper standard. Assuming that 
conditions are substantially the same during the next fiscal 
year as they have been and will continue to be during this 
fiscal year, the bill will proyide a reduction of substantially 
$300,000,000. In my opinion, there should be a reduction of at 
least $550,000,000, and I have no doubt that it would be en- 
tirely safe to reduce the taxes for the next fiscal year at least 
$600,000,000. An examination of the Budget Report submitted 
by the President indicates that many items could be eliminated 
and many reductions effected without impairing the efficiency 
of any department of the Government. There should be a 
great reduction in the personnel and a diminution in the num- 
ber of bureaus and executive agencies. A careful pruning of 
the estimates submitted by the executive departments will re- 
duce the appropriations from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000. 

Bills providing revenue are of extreme importance. They 
determine the appropriation bills and likewise measure the 
activities of the Federal agencies, It is highly important, 
therefore, that in the preparation of tax measures a proper 
survey should be made of the needs of the Government as 
well as a searching inquiry into the sources from which 
revenue may be obtained. The effects of tax levies may not 
be known until they are enforced. It would be foolish in the 
extreme to draft a tax bill without making an attempt to 
discover the consequences and effects and operations of the 
same. There are many examples of tax laws producing con- 
sequences entirely different from those anticipated. Fre- 
quently governments are rudely shocked over the effects of 
their tax laws. Often estimates are disproved and sources 
from which large revenues were expected produce inconse- 
quential amounts. And in other directions the enforcement 
of the provisions impose unforeseen burdens upon the people. 

There are Some newspapers which have attempted to blud- 
geon the Senate into rushing through the bill as it came from 
the House. Some writers have shown their utter ignorance of 
tax matters and the duties of committees charged with the 
preparation of tax measures, and have assumed that tax laws 
could be enacted which would take billions of dollars from the 
people without consideration. They have insisted that the 
Finance Committee of the Senate report the bill without 
dotting an “i” or crossing a “t,” and I am told that a few 
individuals, whose sincerity I think is open to question, have 
likewise assumed a similar position. 

It is true the Constitution of the United States commits to 
the House of Representatives the duty and responsibility of 
originating reyenue measures, but the Senate is not relieved 
from responsibility because of that fact. This body is to con- 
sider tax bills as it considers other bills upon the calendar. 
Senators are vitally interested in the question of taxation 
and would be derelict in their duty if they gave their assent 
to measures calling for billions of dollars to be taken by the 
strong arm of the law from the pockets of the people without 
the most thorough examination of such measures. 

The power to tax is the power to destroy, and that power 
should be exercised with the utmost caution and haying in 
view only the welfare of the people. Governments have beeu 
overthrown and kings have lost their heads because of unjust 
taxation. No matter how high the ideals of people may be, they 
are, intensely practical when it comes to the question of 
taxation. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House spent weeks 
in drafting the tax bill which finally passed the House. 
Many persons appeared before that committee and gave testi- 
mony. After concluding its hearings the committee spent many 
days in completing its work. The House discussed at consid- 
erable length the provisions of the bill, and upon its passage 
it was referred to the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
That committee began a consideration of the bill on the 4th 
of January and has spent many hours nearly every day since 
then in this work. There bas been no partisanship, and all 
Senators have earnestly endeavored to prepare a bill which 
they believed would best serve the interests of the people. Of 
course, there have been differences of opinion—some dif- 
ferences which may not be reconciled—but there has been an 
earnest desire to conclude the work of the committee at the 
earliest possible moment in order that a measure might be 
reported to the Senate and passed at least by the 1st of March. 

I substantially agree with the statement of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmoxs], but I am unwilling that the 
Finance Committee shall be terrorized into reporting the bill 
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to the Senate before it is ready, and I am opposed to taking 
orders from newspapers or individuals who seek to force the 
bill through the Senate without proper discussion. 

it is absurd to contend that a bill of such importance should 
be rushed through the Senate within a day or two. An exami- 
nation of the bill as it came from the House reveals that it 
contains many important provisions. It has also many sec- 
tions that seem ambiguous and uncertain. There are many 
subdivisions dealing with controversial subjects. Many Senators 
will insist that estate taxes should be abolished; that there 
should be many changes in the surtax brackets provided in the 
House bill; that stamp taxes and various excise provisions in 
the bill should be eliminated. 

I shall not challenge attention to the numerous features of 
the bill which are bound to be provocative of discussion and 
controversy. Senators will want to understand these provi- 
Sions and express their views upon many questions raised by 
the bill as it will come from the Finance Committee. 

There are many persons who are favorable to the United 
States entering the World Court, and they are fearful lest the 
tax bill be given preference over the resolution now under 
consideration which calls for the adherence of the United 
States to the protocol. There are many in this group who are 
urging prompt action by the Senate upon the revenue bill. 

Mr. President, I have earnestly insisted that the United 
States become a member of the World Court. I offered a reso- 
lution in 1923 which was substantially the same as that which 
is now under consideration in the Senate calling for the United 
States to adhere to the protocol. But desirous as I am that 
affirmative action be taken upon that resolution, I am unwill- 
ing that the Senate abdicate its duty with respect to the 
revenue bill in order to more quickly secure the passage of a 
resolution which will provide for the United States becoming a 
member of the World Court. I am opposed to cloture, and 
therefore am unwilling to deny to the opponents of the World 
Court full opportunity to present their views, and I am also 
unwilling to apply any cloture rule when the revenue bill is 
under consideration. I want the World Court resolution 
adopted, and I am desirous that a suitable tax bill shall speed- 
ily be enacted into law. 

The present tax bill has added significance and importance, 
because it will largely determine the course to be pursued by 
the Federal Government in its fiscal policy of the future. It 
is important to determine what that policy shall be. Per- 
sonally, I believe that the revenues of the Government in peace 
times should be derived almost entirely from incomes, profits 
taxes upon corporations, and customs duties. Measures impos- 
ing burdens of taxation should have in consideration the ability 
to pay. From the profits derived by corporations a very large 
part of the expenses of the Government should be met, and 
from personal incomes a considerable portion of the expenses 
of the Government should be derived. 

There are many who believe that the Federal Government 
should obtain from the estates of decedents a part of its rev- 
enues. Still others insist that excise taxes should furnish a 
part of the revenues of the Government. I do not desire to 
further discuss this matter, but mention these points to illus- 
trate the difficulties and, indeed, the problems involved in the 
preparation of a suitable tax bill—one which, as I have stated, 
takes from the people $4,000,000,000 annually. I am sure that 
neither the Finance Committee nor the Senate will be fright- 
ened by these unfounded criticisms te which the Senator from 
North Carolina has referred. 

I hope that when the Finance Committee reports to the 
Senate, a bill will be submitted which will meet the situation 
and will relieve the people from the payment of hundreds of 
aoe of dollars in taxes which are now being collected from 

em. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, under the suggestion which 
I made a little while ago there would be provided, I think, 
ample time for discussion. I am sure the revenue bill will be 
before the Senate not later than next Tuesday; I am quite 
confident of that, and I hope it will be before the Senate 
earlier. Under the suggestion which I made a few moments 
ago something like 20 days would be allowed for debate and 
discussion. I have no doubt that all can be said by Senators 
that is desired to be said within that Umit of time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I would not at this time 
say anything with reference to the pending tax bill were it not 
for certain articles which have been published in the press, 
some of which I read this morning, saying that some of the 
leading Democrats of the country were not approving the 
action of the minority members of the Finance Committee. I 
do not know upon what ground some of the newspapers base 
their allegations and assertions. I have never heard a word 
from any Democrat in this country or receiyed any letter from 


any Democrat disapproving the suggestions made by the Dem- 
ocratic minority members of the Finance Committee. I do 
not think there is a word of truth in the statements which 
have been made in the press. I think they were conceived in 
the brains of the heads of some big publications in America 
who can not see anything but a reduction in taxes for them- 
selyes and who ignore that equality of treatment which should 
be a feature of every tax law. I do not care whether a news- 
paper is supposed to be Democratic or Republican, it ought 
to be fair in its assertions and its editorials. 

The minority members of the Finance Committee have done 
nothing more in the present instance than stand for what they 
have stood for in principle in the consideration of every pre- 
vious tax bill since the income-tax provision was first written 
into the law; and when we are told that we should accept, 
without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t” the bill 
passed by the House of Representatives without any consid- 
eration at all, merely because two or three months in the future 
the bill should be passed in order to give relief to the people, 
I say that those who make such assertions as that, for my part 
I do not like to have business conducted in that way. We 
never have followed such a course, and so long as I am a 
member of the Finance Committee, if I can help it, it shall not 
be followed now. 

There is not a Member of the House of Representatives who 
voted on the measure now before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate but recognized the inequality of some of the rates in the 
surtax charges. They do not attempt to justify the rates on 
incomes between $20,000 and $100,000. They said, “Oh, well, 
we have gotten together, and we had better not break down the 
coalition, but had better enact the bill into law as it came out 
of the committee.” They were afraid to change it, because, 
forsooth, some revenue might be lost, and they said, “ The Treas- 
ury can not stand it.” Mr, President, I say the Treasury can 
stand it, and, further, I assert that next year there will be a 
surplus in the Treasury if the bill should pass as it has come to 
us from the House of Representatives. I think that the adminis- 
tration and my very adroit friend before me [Mr. Watson] and 
his Republican colleagues on the committee believe that there 
will be a surplus next year and the following year; so that 
there can then be passed another tax-reduction measure in order 
to try to buy some votes in the election two years hence. 

The minority members of the committee have tried to adopt 
a permanent policy. We have tried to be constructive in the 
consideration of the pending tax bill. We have not attempted 
to play politics in the matter. If we had desired to play poli- 
tics, we should not have stopped in writing the income-tax and 
surtax provisions with a 20 per cent maximum surtax on in- 
comes in excess of $100,000, but we would have gone higher than 
a 20 per cent maximum surtax. We have tried to help the bill, 
find the majority know we have tried to help the bill. There 
is only an average reduction of 9 per cent given in the House 
bill as compared with present rates on incomes between $20,000 
and $100,000, while there is a 25 per cent reduction given on 
incomes up to $25,000 in the House bill and a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion on incomes above $100,000. By the provisions adopted by 
the minority members and suggested to the committee, but 
which were yoted down, so far as the reductions are concerned, 
we put the various classes of surtax payers on more of a parity. 
We made a reduction on an average of 24 per cent on incomes 
between $20,000 and $100,000. I can not for the life of me 
understand why any newspaper in this country that wants to 
treat all the taxpayers fairly and equitably should criticize and 
condemn the action of the minority members, 

I have never seen a committee in all my life work more zeal- 
ously than has the Finance Committee. There has been no poli- 
tics in the committee. The minority members suggested the 
elimination of the capital-stock tax, and it was eliminated in 
the committee not by the votes of the minority alone but by the 
vote of every member of the Finance Committee, 

Time after time motions made by minority members of the 
committee have been adopted by the votes of the majority 
members. We have not at all times in the consideration of the 
bill yoted along party lines. We haye merely suggested a 
program. We had hoped that the majority would adopt it and 
that the bill could be enacted into law as a nonpartisan meas- 
ure. 

Mr. President, I wish to say for the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] and the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine], as well as the other member of the Finance Committee 
who happened to be members of the Couzens investigating 
committee, that they have offered during the last two days 
certain suggestions in the administrative features of the law 
that will in time, in my opinion, be worth militons on millions 
of dollars to the American taxpayer, 
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The Finance Committee has not frittered away a moment 
of time in the consideration of this bill. Yes; we are going 
to try to get it out speedily and quickly; and, as one who is 
going to vote for the World Court resolution, I shall cast my 
vote to set it aside just as soon as we can in order to take 
up this tax revision bill. 

The minority of the Senate wants tax revision quite as 
much as the majority, We are not playing politics, and we 
are not going to be frightened or bulldozed by any paper in 
this country, I care not how large may be its circulation or 
how powerful its influence. Our views are based on sound 
principles. We stand on firm ground, and on that we will go 
to the country, whether it meets with the approval of the 
selfish interests or not, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as a further illustration of 
the propaganda to which I have referred, which is designed 
to frighten the people of the country and induce them to bring 
pressure upon Congress to act without due deliberation and 
consideration in the matter of the pending tax bill, let me say 
that a certain distinguished Democrat, high in the party's 
national organization, visited me on yesterday, and upon his 
leaving I was asked some questions by the press with refer- 
ence to my conversation with him. I was asked if he came, as 
they said had been rumored, to urge that Democrats cemse 
their objection to certain provisions of the revenue bill and 
allow the “ nonpartisan” bill of the House to pass without fur- 
ther amendment. I answered them that there was absolutely no 
truth in any such suggestion; that neither this man nor any 
other Democrat had ever suggested to me that we were en- 
dangering legislation reducing taxes by offering our amend- 
ments; and I added that I was certain, from my information, 
that the experience of all other minority members of the 
Finance Committee was similar to mine. 

I notice this morning in certain newspapers of the country 
that something is being made ont of that little visit. The 
statement is made that pressure is being brought to bear on 
Democrats by Democrats to withdraw opposition and let the 
House bill go through because of fear that otherwise there will 
be no tax legislation available to the taxpayer of 1925. That 
this little incident is being used to further the propaganda to 
which I bave referred is evidenced by the reports with refer- 
ence to it in some of the newspapers this morning. 

I want to say that there is absolutely no foundation for such 
statements and inferences. There has been no suggestion to 
me, as the ranking member of the committee, and I have heard 
of no suggestion coming to any other minority member of the 
Finance Committee from any source, except from the news- 
papers themselves and from the administration, that we are 
endangering tax reduction by our attempts to remedy certain 
gross injustices and inequalities in this bill. 

This is a species of propaganda that to me is repulsive, and, 
I repeat, cowardly, and is based upon no foundation at all in 
the facts of the case, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I believe that 
I ought to say just a word further. 

When an impression is being giyen to the country upon such 
an important matter as this it ought to haye, at least, some foun- 
dation. This impression which is being made or which is 
sought to be made upon the country is a very grave accusa- 
tion—that the Democratic Party is seeking to delay the pas- 
sage of a revenue bill and preyent the people from getting the 
benefit of tax reduction. I submit that that is a very serious 
accusation; and, in my judgment, no paper and no official has 
any right to try to give out such an impression unless there be 
at least some semblance of foundation for it, 

I have participated in the framing of a number of these 
revenue bills. I submit that there never has been a revenue 
bill which has reached its present stage so expeditiously as 
this one. In the first place, the House of Representatives was 
prompt to act. Even before the Congress assembled the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the Honse acted, and this bill is 
No. 1 on the calendar of the House of Representatives, It 
came over to the Senate promptly after it was considered and 
passed by the House, and upon the very first day of the reas- 
sembling of the Senate after the holiday recess the Finance 
Committee met at 10 o'clock in the morning, and it has been 
considering this bill ever since. I submit that there is not a 
single member of the Finance Committee, regardless of whether 
he is of the majority or of the minority, who will say that a 
single thing has occurred to indicate any desire on the part of 
anyone to retard the passage of this measure. On the other 
hand, it has been the expressed purpose, borne out by the action 
of every member of the committee, to see that this bill is 
passed in ample time to enable the people of this country to get 
the benefit of making their tax returns in accordance with this 
measure before the 15th day of March. 
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PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to give 
notice that on Saturday afternoon, after the address of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and that of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], who, I understand, has 
also given notice, I shall address the Senate in regard to 
some of the propositions advanced by the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Enoe] with reference to prohibition, 

THE WORLD COURT 


The Senate, in open executive session, resumed the con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on 
the part of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 
1920, and the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, with reservations, 

Mr. BORAN. Mr. President, I sympathize with the Sena- 
tors who have been brought under the lash of propaganda in 
the last few hours. If they had been experiencing it for the 
last two years they would have been more accustor 2d to it 
by this time. I venture to state, however, notwithstanding 
the protests, that the tax bill will be hastened through. In 
my opinion, it will be put through without much real debate 
upon its merits; and, aside from the World Court—because 
that can be taken up at any time—and aside from any interest 
which I may haye in it, I think it would be very unfortunate 
for this tax bill to go through without a thorough discussion 
upon its merits. While everyone, of course, would like to 
see it in operation in time to benefit those who will be bene- 
fited by it, it is much more important that when it shall be 
passed it be based upon sound principles of taxation. 

We have heard a great deal of late about repealing or low- 
ering certain taxes because “the war is over.” As a matter 
of fact, so far as taxation is concerned, the war is not over. 
We have a debt of some $21,000,000,000 resting upon us by 
reason of the war, and until that is settled and paid, so far 
as taxation is concerned, the war is not over. 

I am not sympathetic with the proposition of transferring 
the entire burden of the $21,000,000,000 of debi, and the three 
and a half billion dollars of annual Budget, and the vastly 
increasing expenditures of the Government, onto what might 
be called the ordinary or average taxpayer. I am not in favor 
of relieving great wealth from what it may claim is a burden 
so long as the war debts and the results of the war are still 
upon us. I trust, therefore, that we shall have time to con- 
sider the matter, even if we should not succeed in passing it 
as quickly as some who are to be benefited desire it to be 
passed. 


Mr. President, last evening the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
McKrxtey], in his brief address, said: 


Mr. President, 100 years ago the United States served notice on the 
nations of Europe that if any of them attempted to interfere. with 
Patagonia, located 8,000 miles from the United States, or any other 
country in South America, the United States would fight them. That 
notice, the Monroe doctrine, is still in force. 


Further on in his address he said: 


It is so easy for the demagogue to start with a half lie and half 
truth and build up a great scare, Speaking to Republicans, let me 
say the thinking men in our party haye no intention to lead us into 
the League of Nations or into foreign entanglements, , 


Mr. President, if we are to test the present program by the 
rules and principles heretofore laid down by the Republican 
Party and by the leaders of the Republican Party, and par- 
tienlarly those to whom we haye deferred with reference to 
these particular questions, that is precisely what is proposed— 
that we are to be led into European entanglements, and to 
become identified with European politics. AH asseyerations to 
the contrary, that is precisely what is proposed. 

For a brief time this afternoon I am going to test the present 
position of the Republican leaders by the standards which they 
have heretofore set up as to what constitutes entering Into 
European entanglements or becoming identified with European 
politics. I think we shall be able to see that if we are not in 
error now, we haye been tremendously in error for the last 
40 years, and if the standard which we are now setting up as 
a test of preserving us from foreign entanglements is the proper 
standard, we have been advocating an erroneous one heretofore. 

In discussing this matter I am not concerned about personal 
equations at all. If individuals have changed their views and 
their positions, it is not my purpose to discuss, and I could 
find no comfort in diseussing, the views of those particular 
individuals at this time. I am more interested to know 


whether, as a matter of fact, the policy which we are now 
asked to adopt squares with the policy which we have been 
advocating for the last 40 years and for the advocacy of which 
we have received the commendation of the American people 
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as ~ other great party has been commended in the same length 
of time. 

A great deal has been said since this debate began about the 
responsibility of individuals to their party, but I want to-call 
attention also to the responsibility of the party to the people 
who have sustained it and made it what it is. There is a 
responsibility to those who have accepted the teachings of the 
party, a responsibility which can not easily be put aside. 

Mr. President, the first political campaign with which I 
had anything to do was in 1884. While I was not at that 
time of an age to vote, I felt such keen interest in the can- 
didacy of Mr. Blaine and Mr. Logan that I thought I could 
help the voters intelligently to form an opinion as to what 
they should do. So I took a rather active part in that cam- 
paign, and perhaps more enthusiastically than I have in any 
campaign since. I had all the zeal which a brilliant leader 
is calculated to inspire and all the enthusiasm with which 
youth is so richly endowed. 

In the platform of 1884 was a definite declaration against 
foreign entanglements. It was one of the tenets of the great 
leader who was at that time our candidate, and played con- 
siderable part in the campaign. It had been previously and 
it has been ever since, a cardinal principle of the Republican 
Party, one of the cardinal tenets of Republicanism, as I have 
understood it. 

In other words, Mr. President, our relationship with the out- 
side world, whether with reference to arbitral tribunals, or 
plans and schemes for conciliation, or whether with reference 
to a World Court, has always been tested and measured by 
the extent to which they drew us into foreign entanglements. 
In so far as we could go without transgressing that fundamental 
rule, we have repeatedly asserted our willingness to go. But 
any proposition which appeared to infringe that rule, it has 
been the unbroken policy of our party to reject. We have 
declined to support any scheme of peace or arbitral tribunal, 
whatever it might be, which promised to identify us with 
European affairs. I do not know a principle of the party to 
which we have adhered so consistently, so persistently as this 
principle. It has made us invincible with a vast body of 
American voters. 

Let us refer to 1907, and test that rule as it was tested 
then. In 1907 Mr. Root was Secretary of State, and in his 
advice to the delegates upon the part of this Government, who 
were to attend The Hague conference, he used this language: 


The policy of the United States to avoid entangling alliances and 
to refrain from any interference or participation in the political affairs 
of Europe must be kept in mind and may impose upon you some degree 
of reserve in respect of some of the questions which are discussed 
by the conference, 


The object of that conference, Mr. President, was to set up 
an arbitral tribunal, a tribunal to which we could not be taken 
without our consent, a tribunal arbitral in its nature, and void 
of the advisory powers which have been attached to the present 
court. Nevertheless and notwithstanding we were considering 
alone the question of an arbitral tribunal, Mr. Root thought it 
necessary to advise the delegates that they must keep in mind 
the fact that no committal should be made which would in any 
way transgress the policy against participation in the political 
affairs of Europe. 

What, I ask, would have been the disposition of a proposal 
at that time which would haye taken us into the membership 
of a tribunal whose principal function or jurisdiction would be 
that of advising or counseling with reference to any question or 
point which European powers might see fit to submit to it 
through an organized institution, such, for instance, as the 
League of Nations? What would have been the position had 
the proposal been made at The Hague that the tribunal to which 
we were to adhere, and of which we were to become a member, 
should also be authorized to become an advisor and coun- 
selor with reference to European affairs upon the request of a 
foreign institution? 

Mr. Root calls attention also to the fact that the delegates 
to the first Hague conference put on record the following 
declarations: 

Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to 
require the United States of America to depart from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself 
in the political questions or policy or internal administration of any 
foreign state; nor shall anything contained in the said convention 
be construed to imply a relinguishment by the United States of 
America of its traditional attitude toward purely American ques- 
tions. 


The proposal which is now before the Senate does not pur- 
port, in my opinion, to incorporate that principle at all. It 


' has been said that the present court being an arbitral court, 
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one whose jurisdiction could be acquired only by consent, 
the Monroe doctrine could not be considered without the con- 
sent of the United States. Such was also the situation with 
reference to the tribunal, concerning which this particular 
reservation was made. But in addition to the arbitral powers 
of this court—and we should always keep that proposition 
in mind—there are the advisory powers of the court, the 
counseling powers, the consulting powers of the court, which, 
in my opinion, do take the tribunal into the political affairs 
of Europe. This tribunal can not exercise their jurisdiction 
as it did in the Karelian case and the Mosul case and not 
be drawn into the political affairs of all countries concerned. 

It is not proposed to even go so far as we proposed to 
go in 1899 and 1907 in the protection of our policy, notwith- 
standing, as I have said, there have been additional powers 
granted, which must necessarily, in my opinion, take us into the 
-affairs of Europe. Mr. Root further sald: 


These declarations have received the approval of this Government, 
and they should be regarded by you as illustrating the caution which 
you are to exercise in preventing our participation in matters of gen- 
eral and world-wide concern, from drawing us into the political affairs 
of Europe. 


Test the present court by the standard which was then an- 
nounced as the doctrine of the administration in power, and 
we have a court with arbitral powers, we will concede, some- 
thing similar to those which were then proposed, but in addi- 
tion to which it is called upon to render advice and counsel, 
according to the language of the covenant, upon any question 
or point in dispute which they may see fit to submit to it, 

Mr. President, the second proposition which has been funda- 
mental with the Republican Party and with Republican leaders 
has been that of codification of international law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Before the Senator leaves the other point 
I would like to ask him whether he recognizes any difference 
in obligation, with or without a reseryation, between The 
Hague conyention and this statute. In other words, was a 
reservation necessary in The Hague convention to save the 
United States from an obligation imposed in the convention? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think it was. 

Mr. LENROOT. That obligation is not found in the statute 
relating to the World Court? 

Mr. BORAH. I will come to that later in this debate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. BORAH. The second proposition, as I have said, has 
been that of the codification of international law. The able 
Senator from Ohio said a few days ago that that was but 4 
plan or a scheme which would indefinitely delay our adherence 
to the court, that it would take some length of time and be 
very difficult to accomplish, and if we should postpone our 
adherence to the court until we should codify international law, 
we should likely not adhere to it within any reasonable time. 
Of course it takes some time to codify international law, but 
let me call my friend's attention to the fact that it takes some 
time to establish a scheme of peace which will bring peace. 
You can not build a court or a plan for peace overnight which 
will stand against the dominance of the imperialistic and mill- 
taristic powers of the world. It has been realized from the 
beginning that if law and order are to be substituted for 
polities and force in international affairs, it could only be by 
the slow, silent building up of a code of international law, 
agreed upon and accepted by the nations willing to be bound 
by it. You can not set up a court of justice and expect it to 
operate effectively unless it is founded upon the solid founda- 
tion of a code of international law, accepted by the different 
nations of the earth as a guide for the determination of the 
principles which govern in international relationships. 

So John Hay, in his instructions to the delegates in con- 
templation of the second Hague conference, Some three years 
prior to its calling, stated that its effects would materially lie 
in the direction of further codification of the universal ideas 
of right and justice which we call international law. 

It was their idea from the beginning, Mr. President, that 
if we were going to erect a court other than a mere arbitral 
tribunal, if we were to have a real court, we must first have a 
body of law under which that court would operate, not the 
broken pieces of practice and customs and habits and the 
opinions of scholars found in books, but a code agreed upon 
and accepted by the nations of the earth, so that the different 
powers would know when they submitted their cause to a 
court under what rule that court was going to decide and by 
what law was to be.governed. How long would the Supreme 
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Court endure and who would tolerate it if it were not gov- 
erned in its decisions by a written Constitution and statutes 
enacted by the lawmaking body? Who would permit the 
Supreme Court of the United States to say what it thought 
the law ought to be and reach its opinions through writers on 
law and the customs and practices of the people? The court 
which is to Serve in the cause of peace and secure and hold 
ns support of nations must operate under a body of accepted 
aw. 

That has been the fundamental principle for 40 years, and 
now we are told that to continue to urge that principle is to 
signify our unwillingness to help in the cause of peace. What 
do we mean by codification? It is sometimes said that codifi- 
cation means nothing more than’ the gathering up of the dif- 
ferent customs and habits and putting them in a systematic and 
logical order. But that is not the sense in which the term has 
been used. I pause now to read the definition of codification as 
expressed by Mr. Root himself as to what the Republican Party 
has meant heretofore when it spoke of codification. This was 
his language: 


The process of codification fs not properly codification in the sense 
in which the term is used to apply to municipal law, What is called 
for now, and what we need when we speak of the codification of 
international law, is the making of law, and the necessary process is 
described in the report of Louis Renault which I have quoted. The 
ordinary codifier has to deal with existing law created by the dec- 
tum of superior power. He has to systematize, classify, arrange, and 
state clearly what he finds to be already the law, and if there be 
doubt it is to be resolved by appeal to some superior power. The 
task now before the civilized world is to make law where law has not 
yet existed, because of a lack of agreement upon what It ought to be. 
The process is necessarily a process of agreement quite different in its 
character from the process of codification and declaration by superior 
authority. Codification, properly so called, is, however, a necessary 
incident in this law-making process, because to extend the law with- 
out duplication or confusion we must know definitely what the law 
already is; and so far as the law-making process reaches conclusions, 
the statement of those conclusions may be called codification, 
although the process by which the conclusiong are reached must 
necessarily be entirely different from the process of codification. 


In other words, when discussing the question of codification 
and urging codification, we have meant the agreeing among 
nations as to what the law should be, the law does not. exist 
to establish a body of law by which nations should be gov- 
erned, intelligently submitted and affirmatively accepted and 
agreed to, and the nations thereby bound by it. I venture 
to say to-day, my friends, that just so sure as we fail to 
establish a code of international law the court will lave no 
more to do outside of its advisory opinions than the court of 
The Hague had. As said by Sir H. Erle Richards, the great 
international professor of Oxford, without a code of law 
agreed upon by nations the nations will not submit their 
cause to a tribunal; they will not take the chances upon a 
decision, the rules governing the court being absent. We are 
simply trifling with the cause of peace; we are setting up 
another arbitral tribunal. 

Further, I want to call attention to the language of Mr. Root 
as to what will be the effect of trying to establish a court 
without a code of law, and I ask my Republican friends to 
pay particular attention to his language. 


Any attempt— 
Said Mr. Root— 


to maintain a court of international justicé must fall unless there are 
laws for the court to administer. Without them the so-called court 
would be merely a group of men seeking to impose their personal opin- 
fons upon the states coming before them. The lack of an adequate 
system of law to be applied has been the chief obstacle to the develop- 
ment of a system of judicial settlement of international disputes, 
+ © © It is plain that in order to have real courts by which the 
legal rights of nations can be determined and the conduct of nations 
can be subjected to definite tests, there must be a settlement by agree- 
ment of old disputes as to what the law ought to be and provision for 
extending the law over flelds which it does not now corer. 


In order to have a real court, a court to which the nations 
will go, which in time will draw to it the confidence of the 
nations of the earth, we must have a code of laws which that 
court is to construe. As said by the able Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop] in his interview after he returned from 
Europe, it is the function of a court to construe law and not to 
make it. Here we are met with a proposition that to urge 
here or, as some of us have, elsewhere a codification of law in 
order that we may have an effective court, is contrary to the 
principles and policies which we have been taught for the last 
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40 years. I not only recall it as a matter of precedent, but I 
recall it because I believe it absolutely sound in principle. 

Let me ask these Republican friends of mine what questions 
they would submit to this court of any vital concern without 
first agreeing what the law should be by which the court should 
be guided? What question affecting peace or war, what ques- 
tion of great moment would you submit to this court without 
first agreeing as to the rules of law to govern them? Would 
the United States risk her interest before that tribunal if men- 
aced by war from Europe without first agreeing as to the law 
by which the court was to be governed? This is idle fustian 
to build another arbitral tribunal, 

Let us read a sentence from that again: 


Any attempt to maintain a cotirt of international justice must fail 
unless there are laws for the court to administer— 


Laws made by agreement. 

Mr.. President, we have just passed through a World War 
costing millions and billions of dollars and millions of lives and 
nearly wrecking civilization, and the only thing which we offer 
to a war-worn world at this time is a court without any body 
of law and to which no nation can take a wrongdoing nation 
without the wrongdoing nation’s consent. In other words, we 
are offering a proposition which our distinguished adviser in 
international affairs for 30 years has said must fail. The only 
hope for peace is a tribunal whose jurisdiction is absolutely 
controlled by the aggressive nation. 

Again he said—and I think this statement worthy of com- 
sideration from almost every conceivable standpoint of govern- 
ment, both domestie and international : 


Autocracy can protect itself by arbitrary power, but the people can 
protect themselves only by the rule of law. 


Let us apply that for a moment to the situation now with 
reference to the World Court, or after we shall have adhered 
to it, if we do. Suppose some powerful nation sees fit to violate 
a treaty right as against a small nation. Suppose Great Britain 
or the United States sees fit to seize territory belonging to some 
small or weak power. There is no law by which the weak 
power can be protected. There is no tribunal where it can be 
heard without the consent of the wrongdoer. There is no rule 
of conduct established by the nations of the earth to which the 
weak nation can appeal. How can a weak nation get the 
benefit of this court? Will the strong aggressive nation consent 
to be sued? Truly, as Mr. Root said, the strong powers, the 
great powers, the military powers, the autocratic powers, can 
protect themselves, but there is no means or scheme or plan 
within the compass of this proposition by which the small 
nation can be heard or can force a hearing without the consent 
of the wrongdoing nation. The strong nations sit upon the 
council and control the advisory jurisdiction. Then when you 
come to the arbitral jurisdiction they can control jurisdiction 
by refusing to arbitrate. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Under that state of affairs, if it is true 
that autocracy can get along without law, would it not be very 
convenient for autocracy to have a court to issue orders and give 
opinions not based upon any law except their own ideas and 
their own prepossessions? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; that would be convenient. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why should an autocracy ask the court for 
anything if it is all powerful itself? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. Root said it does not have to ask 
anyone for anything. He said an autocracy gives commands. 
It could command the court. 

Mr. BORAH. The strong nation might wish to influence the 
court as it was wanted and used in the Mosul case. I want to 
read another paragraph or two from Mr. Root, He was dis- 
cussing again the situation of the necessity for a body of law, 
and he gaye an illustration which I think may be helpful to us: 


There was one other subject which was quite important 


That is, when the jurists were considering the court— 


and that was the question whether countries in litigation were to be 
represented in the court. That was a difficult subject, because the 
first answer, if you were to ask any national or municipal lawyer, 
would be no. Yet upon very full consideration we all came to the 
contrary conclusion, and I have no doubt that it was quite proper, 
Of course, there are representatives of many countries in the court, 
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Every member of the court comes from a different country, and we 
had a provision that no more than one shall come from one country; 
but few small countries can be included in the court, and so we pro- 
vided that a country not included in the court should have a right to 
have a judge of its own people put into the court for the purposes 
of that case. 


Bear in mind, my friends, a majority of this court may 
render an opinion. 


And the reasons for it are these: The greatest obstacle to doing 
justice as between nations is a failure of nations to understand each 
other. I don’t believe anybody can appreciate that without actual 
experience. Many years ago I was called upon to argue in the 
Supreme Court of the United States a case relating to the effect of a 
French judgment in this country. I see Mr. Coudert in front of me 
smiling, because he remembers the case. There had been a suit 
brought by the administrator of the old firm of Alexandre, the maker 
of kid gloves, against A. T. Stewart & Co. over some contract for 
gloves. The suit was brought in Paris, and judgment was obtained 
there for, I don’t remember how many millions of francs, and suit on 
that judgment was brought here in the Circuit Court of the United 
States. Judge Wallace held the judgment to be conclusive, and he at 
that time said that it would be merely impudent for us to assert that 
the French system of obtaining justice was not just as good a system 
for doing justice as our own. 

I studied the subject very carefully, and I came to the conclusion 
that Judge Wallace was right—with a qualification, and the quall- 
fication was this: The French system was adapted to doing justice 
between people who had French ideas and did their business in the 
French manner, and an American would have very little chance under 
it. On the other hand, the American system is adapted to doing 
justice as between people who have American ideas and who do their 
business In an American way, and a Frenchman would have very 
little chance under it. Well, you find that difficulty everywhere in the 
international affairs, and in no other class of people in the world can 
you find it more inveterate than among lawyers. We passed hours 
and hours and days in that committee in discussing subjects where 
the only difference was not in our discussion or in what we were 
saying, but in a different set of ideas in the backs of our heads, and 
it requires experience to understand that there is such a difference of 
ideas. Lord Phillimore and myself, thé two representatives of the 
common-law system countries, found ourselves up against a granite 
wall very often, and I suppose that the continental lawyers found them- 
selves in the same attitude as to Lord Phillimore and myself. 


In other words, simply because these men take their position 
on this court, however high may be their character or however 
sincere may be their purpose, they can not disrobe themselves 
of the training of a lifetime as to the conception of law that 
has been bred into them through their own civilization. It 
must necessarily have its place and its effect, and, as Mr. 
Root has well said, the American would have little chance under 
their ideas and the Frenchman would have little chance under 
our ideas. So, Mr. President, in the Karelia case, which I am 
going to discuss in a few days, this very proposition which Mr. 
Root suggests came up. 

Mr. John Bassett Moore and Lord Finlay led the effort to 
preserve what they conceived to be the right line of conduct 
and the right principles for the court to observe. The Latin 
countries, with one exception, were insistent upon another 
standard and another principle. Upon that they divided, not 
because, Mr. President, one group were less intelligent or Jess 
learned or men of less integrity, but because, as Mr. Root has 
stated—and it is an axiomatic proposition—they had been 
trained under a different code of law and had a different concep- 
tion of a court and as to what a court should be. Nevertheless 
we are proposing to adhere to a court the established rule for 
whose conduct is that which is found in the minds and hearts 
of each one òf the judges. Each one must have his under- 
standing according to the rules and principles and conception 
under which he has been trained. 

Sir H. Erle Richards, one of the professors of international 
law at Oxford, has this to say: 

The application ef ascertained and recognized Jaw is a task which, 
within limits, may properly be entrusted to jurists, but the determina- 
tion of the law in cases in which the usage of different nations is not 
uniform, and indeed on some points is directly opposed, and as to 
which no set of principles have yet found acceptance, is a task beyond 
the competence of a judicial tribunal, 


Professor Richards states what must necessarily result, un- 
less there is a body of international law, and that there could 
be nothing more than a mere arbitral tribunal. He continues: 

Such differences must be settled by international agreement before 
they can be dealt with by judicial process. Take the familiar illustra- 
tion of the laws of war at sea. Here we are confronted with questions 


of vital importance to nations, involving for some of them issues not 
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in maritime warfare. * * These differences depend on policy 
rather than on principle and can only be composed by agreement. 


The author then says: 


It is because in the conditions which exist to-day an international 
rourt must haye some power of making the law as distinct from ex- 
pounding it that such a claim (selecting the judges for the particular 
case and consent to jurisdiction) is insisted upon. 


I affirm, therefore, that the policy of nonentangling alliances 
and the principle of codification haye been regarded and urged 
for years by Republican leaders as not only essential to our 
protection, but the latter particularly as indespensable to the 
establishment of a court of any worth or value. We have en- 
deavored, though building slowly, to build safely, permanently, 
and effectively. We were not advocating “feeble gestures.” 

Mr. President, my friend from Ohio [Mr. WIIIIsI, in his 
speech a few days since, appealed particularly to the declara- 
tion of the late President Harding with reference to our 
duty to adhere to the World Court, and he cited it as one 
instance where a Republican leader had indorsed the court. 
The Senator read the generalization which President Hard- 
ing incorporated in his speech at St. Louis, but he overlooked 
the specifications which President Harding declared to be 
indispensable to our entrance into the World Court. Of 
course, the late President was in favor of a court; we all 
know that. Of course, he was in favor of peace and of help- 
ing in any way that he thought he could to advance the 
cause of peace, and with what he said as to the desire for 
peace in his St. Louis speech we would all agree; but I wish 
to call the attention of Senators to the language of President 
Harding in his St. Louis speech as to what was necessary 
in order to protect the interests of the United States if it 
should enter the court. I am perfectly willing, Mr. President, 
to take that in connection with the paragraph read by the 
able Senator from Ohio as the true belief of the late President 
upon this subject; but it only confirms what I said in the 
beginning that those things which have been taught us by 
the Republican leaders are not found in this resolution; the 
standard which has been set up by Republican leaders is not 
found in this program. 

Mr. Harding said at St. Louis: 


In his never-to-be-forgotten Farewell Address, in which the first 
President compressed the gospel of our mutual interests at home and 
our proper relations abroad, he said: 

“Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. Cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this con- 
duct. And can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? 
* œ The experiment, at least, is recommended by every senti- 
ment which ennobles human nature, Alas, is it rendered impossible 
by its vices?” 


That is the quotation from Washington upon which Mr. 
Harding based his speech at St. Louis, reiterating again, Mr. 
President, that the principle of no entangling alliances is the 
fundamental principle upon which we build our entire scheme 
for the helping of other nations and that the waiving of that 
principle is not to be considered at any time. Then Mr. Hard- 
ing says: 

There admittedly is a league connection with the World Court. We 
can not hope to get anywhere except in the frankest understanding 
of facts. 


In connection with that statement there are two paragraphs 
to which I call attention. 


Two conditions may be considered as indispensable— 
That is to our adhering to the court— 
First, that the tribunal be so constituted as to appear and to be, 


in theory and in practice, in form and in substance, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, a world court and not a league court. 


That statement was made, Mr. President, after the message 
had been sent by President Harding to the Senate and after 
the reservations had been suggested by the Secretary of State, 
and it is now known to be a fact that the then President of 
the United States concluded that there was an additional reser- 
vation necessary; that there must be a complete separation of 
the league and the court before the United States could afford 
to enter or adhere to the court and he so declared in his St. 
Louis speech when he said that it must— 


appear and to be, in theory and in practice, in form and in 
substance, beyond the shadow of a doubt, a world court and not a 
league court. 
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He had concluded the reservations proposed were not 
adequate. 
I read the second indispensable prerequisite: 


Second, that the United States shall occupy a plane of perfect 
equality with every other power. 


What Mr. Harding had in mind at that time was the ques- 
tion of equality of votes with reference to the election of 
judges; that the United States must have an equality of posi- 
tion, an equality of power with any and every other nation 
when it adheres to the World Court. 

Mr. President, if this tribunal were confined in its juris- 
diction purely to arbitral questions, I would not regard the 
question of equality of votes as so important, but when I real- 
ize that it has its advisory powers and that European govern- 
ments are greatly concerned with reference to that jurisdic- 
tion I am unwilling that the United States should adhere to 
the court until the power of the United States is equal to that 
of any other nation. 

We saw in the Mosul case how important it was to Great 
Britain, and we shall see in the future how deeply interested 
they will be in selecting judges not only a judge from their own 
country, of course, as would be their right if they could secure 
his nomination, but in the panel as a whole. 

Do not forget, Senators, that upon the council as permanent 
members, sit Great Britain and France and Italy and Japan, 
and they also have their membership in the assembly. They 
practically control the question of advisory opinions, not after 
the opinion is asked for, but in the sense of what shall be sub- 
mitted to the court. Will anyone deny that Great Britain 
could block the asking of any advisory opinion which was ob- 
jectionable to her? Will anyone deny that France could block 
the asking of any advisory opinion which was objectionable to 
her? Will anyone contend that the four great powers, sitting 
permanently upon the council, can not block the asking of an 
advisory opinion unsatisfactory to them? 

Will anyone contend that they would not have practically 
all to say with reference to the form which the advisory 
question should take when it was submitted? Yet, notwith- 
standing we are not upon that council and would have no 
voice in submitting such questions and no voice in framing 
them, the proposition is that we shall enter the court with 
Great Britain having seven votes to our one in the selection 
of the judges. How much advantage in the name of heaven 
are we willing to give other nations? That is the question, 
Mr. President, to which Mr. Harding had reference when he 
said that an indispensable prerequisite was that of having 
equality of power with every other nation when we should 
enter the court. 

We have had in the last few weeks considerable discussion 
about how Great Britain, as it is claimed, is gouging the 
American people with reference to rubber. It is claimed that 
she is collecting from the people of the United States from 
$150,000,000 to $200,000,000 a year, which is a purely trust 
price in excess of fair price and that through the manipula- 
tion and aid of the Government, the price of rubber has been 
sent up some four times, and that Great Britain by reason 
of manipulation is now collecting from the American people 
something like $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 a year, and much 
complaint is being made about it. 

But, Mr. President, we can not successfully complain. There 
is no ground upon which we can complain with hope of ef- 
fecting a change of policy. Great Britain is simply taking 
advantage of the situation to protect herself economically 
and to recoup herself as best she can from the condition in 
which she now finds herself. She is doing what any nation 
would do and as the world goes she has a right to do. I do 
not believe that it will be within our power to change her 
policy in the slightest; but we can, Mr. President, in dealing 
with these great powers, to use an ordinary phrase, keep in 
our hands the eards which belong to us. 

We can keep the advantages which are ours. In my opinion, 
instead of contributing $3,500,000,000 to Great Britain in the 
debt settlement, it would have been wise, in view of the great 
competition in economic affairs in the coming years, to keep 
that within our control. We had better hold what is rightly 
ours than hope to protect ourselves through the gracious 
benevolence of a competing nation. 

And so it is here, Mr. President. We are going into a court 
for all time. We are adhering to a tribunal which is proposed 
to be permanent. Through all the sweep of the years we are 
to be there. Who knows what the situation will be 10 years 
from now or 20 years from now with reference to electing the 
judges in that tribunal of which we are to be a member? Who 
knows how strongly Great Britain will seek to control the 
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court, as she now feels justified in collecting some two hun- 
dred millions for rubber? 

I contend that it is only sanity, it is only ordinary prudence, 
it is only ordinary statesmanship, to keep within our control 
that which is justly ours and absolutely necessary to place us 
upon an equality with the other nations of the earth. I have 
here somewhere a statement made by Lord Balfour a few days 
ago in a speech in the House of Lords. I will put the exact 
words in the Record; but he said in substance that so long as 
the British Empire exists no one can doubt but that it will act 
as a unit, Certainly she will act as one body as against other 
nations. The moment she ceases to do so she will be torn 
asunder. No sensible man would expect her to act other than 
as a unit. No just man would want her to act other than as 
one body. Does anyone’ believe for a moment that if British 
interest were aroused that her seven votes would not be cast as 
a unit? We are indifferent to the most elementary rules of 
human conduct if we consent to trust our interests to a con- 
trolled electoral body, and seven votes as a bloc means control. 

It has been said that the statute provides that only one 
nationality shall be represented upon the court; but, unfortu- 
nately, that is not what the statute provides. 

The statute provides that— 


In the event of more than one national of the same member of the 
league being elected by the votes of both the assembly and the council, 
the eldest of these only shall be considered as elected. 


Canada is a member of the league; Australia is a member of 
the league; Egypt is a member of the league; and under this 
statute Great Britain could have a member, and either one of 
the other British members of the league—Canada, Australia, 
or any other member—could have a member on the court. 

But it is not alone with the membership within the British 
Empire that I am concerned. I am concerned with the stupen- 
dous power which a nation will have which enters that elec- 
toral college with 7 votes to 1 vote for every other nation. 
Men less astute, less farseeing than the British diplomat has 
proved himself for the last 500 years, could take 7 votes in 
that electoral college and dominate the election in a crisis or 
where they were greatly concerned. 

No provision is made here with reference to equality of 
vote in this resolution. We are voluntarily consenting to in- 
equality. We are conceding inferiority. 

Mr. President, coming down a little closer home to some of 
the views which have been expressed by leading Republicans 
upon this question, I want to call attention to an incident later 
in history. 

A few days ago the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Pepper] announced upon the floor here what seemed to 
be an abandonment of what was known as the Pepper resolu- 
tion. I take it that what he said indicated that he was not 
to urge this resolution. The press very generally treated the 
resolution as if it were an individual matter, representing 
only the individual views of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
and dwelt upon the matter as the abandonment of a propo- 
sition by an individual Senator. It is true, Mr. President, that 
we were indebted to the extraordinary legal acumen and indus- 
try of the able Senator from Pennsylvania in framing the 
resolution, but that resolution was the resolution of every Re- 
publican member of the Foreign Relations Committee except 
one, and he objected to it because it did not go far enough, 
not because it went too far. That resolution was framed 
after full consultation among all the members of the committee, 
after days and weeks of conference, into which we called other 
leaders of the party, and other leaders of the party consulted 
upon the outside. That was the resolution which represented 
the views and the policy of the Republican leaders as nearly 
as could be ascertained at that time. It would not be very 
material if it represented the view of a single individual, how- 
ever important that individual might be in this body; but we 
took up the Swanson resolution and considered it, analyzed 
it, passed upon it, rejected it, and denounced it as insufficient 
and inadequate to protect the interests of the people of the 
United States, 

With that resolution was filed a report, which report was 
the result of the combined views of the members of the com- 
mittee. I am going to read some portions of the report, be- 
eause I think it states as directly, explicitly, and conclusively 
as they can be stated the objections to this resolution. 

The report asserts that in reporting this resolution of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania the members of the committee 
were following the instructions of Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge, to the effect that we should enter the World Court 
but not the league. In other words, in the judgment of the 
committee, the only way in which we could enter the World 
Court without entering the league, under the instructions of 
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Presidents Harding and Coolidge, was according to the Pepper 
resolution. 

The report says: 

In reporting this resolution the committee has taken affirmative 
and favorable action upon the recommendation of President Harding 
and President Coolidge that we should adhere to the court but not 
to the League of Nations. 


Second, the report declares that if the resolution is adopted 
the President will be in a position, without further recourse 
to the Senate, to conclude promptly a reasonable and direct 
agreement of adherence. I read from the report: 


If the resolution is adopted, the President will be in a position, 
without further recourse to the Senate, promptly to conclude with 
the states now adhering to the court a simple, direct, and reasonable 
agreement. 


Third. It was declared that in this way, and in this way 
only, can we enter the court and not become legally identified 
with the league; that in no other way can we sever the legal 
relationship which it will sustain to the league, 

Now, my friends, we must not underestimate the intelligence 
of the American people. It is a dangerous thing to do. We 
declared within the last few months that the only way in 
which we could separate the court from the league and protect 
the Interests of the United States was according to the Pepper 
resolution. There are no conditions existing now that did 
not exis: then. There is nothing in this resolution now before 
tue Senate which brings it within the purview of the Pepper 
resolution. There is no change in the Swanson resolution. 
I want to ask in all sincerity, When you go before the Ameri- 
can people and say that the Swanson resolution is now suffi- 
cient and efficient, what will we say to what will be termed 
stultification when they read that report of the committee 
that the Swanson resolution is wholly inadequate and that 
only by the Pepper resolution can we protect the interests of 
the people of the United States? 

I read further from the report: 


On the other hand, the United States will remain, in that event— 
That is, in the event of the adoption of the Pepper resolu- 
tion— 
wholly free from any legal relation to the League of Nations. 


Fourth. It is declared by the report that the election of 
the judges by the league creates a direct legal relationship 
ol the court to the league. The report says: 

The provision of the statute that judges shall be elected by the 
Assembly and Council of the League of Nations creates a direct legal 
relation between the court and the league and between the league 
and any state that votes in its assembly or council. 


Here is a plain declaration that the present legal relation- 
ship of the court to the league exists and will exist, notwith- 
standing the terms of the Swanson resolution, and that the 
only way in which the legal relationship can be broken is by 
the adoption of the Pepper resolution. 

Fifth. It is declared that the court is now the legal adviser 
and counselor of the league, and—listen to this language— 
that the advisory power of the court creates “a highly dan- 
gerous * * * jurisdiction.” That is the language of the 
Republican members of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
What are we doing in this resolution to sever that relation- 
ship or to terminate that highly dangerous jurisdiction? Are 
we ready to submit to a program now that we once declared 
highly dangerous to our country. 

Says the report: 

Likewise, in harmony with this relation, the covenant of the league 
authorizes the council to treat the court as the legal adviser of the 
league by calling upon the court for advisory opinions. Of the nine 
matters so far dealt with by the court eight have been the subject of 
advisory opinions. The jurisdiction to give such opinions, whether or 
not it is impliedly sanctioned by the statute of the court, it is believed 
by the committee to be a highly dangerous and undesirable jurisdiction. 


Then we took up the reservations which were to be incor- 
porated in the Swanson resolution, analyzed them, and passed 
upon them. We also took up the Swanson resolution as a 
whole, and found it wholly insufficient to protect the interests 
of the United States or to sever the legal relationship of the 
court to the league. I read again from the report: 

In this connection the committee refers to Senate Resolution 220, 
introduced by Senator SWANSON. This resolution, like the com- 
mittee resolution, is based upon the Harding proposal. It resembles 
the Harding proposal in that it contemplates amendments affecting 
the United States alone; but it makes no attempt to specify what 
amendments are needed or to indicate how the disclaimed legal rela- 
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tion is to be avoided, It gives to the Executive an authority to 
bind the United States upon conditions which are those described 
by the Secretary of State, but it fails to present to the Senate the 
draft of any document in treaty form to the signature of which the 
Senate can consent. 

In other words, the Swanson resolution in effect approves the 
Executive proposal with certain amendments, but fails to perform 
the legislative function of giving it exact and concrete expression. 


There, Mr. President, is the latest announcement as to what 
the Republican leaders—if we may unmodestly term ourselves 
such; certainly some of them are, especially some who were 
consulted—believe is necessary in order to separate the court 
from the league. 

I ask in all sincerity, If the Swanson resolution was in- 
sufficient at that time, what is the situation now? It will 
not do to say that we are accepting a court which conforms 
to Republican teaching, a court which it has been said all 
over this country in the last six months is the outgrowth of 
American teaching, because we have adjudged it time and 
time again, times ont of mind, and declared that it was 
foreign to the principles which we have been advocating. 

Here is the origin of this court: 


The council shall formulate and submit to the members of the 
league for adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The court shall be competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international character which tbe parties 
thereto submit to it. The court may also give an advisory opinion 
upon any dispute or question referred to it by the council or by the 
assembly. 


I have read from the coyenant of the league. 

This is the court which had its origin at Versailles. The 
advisory power, which is now the principal function of the 
court, the most important jurisdiction of the court, that which, 
according to the able Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] 
will ultimately give power and efficiency to the court, was never 
heard of until it appeared at the conference at Versailles. It 
is in contradiction to every principle which we have advocated 
with reference to keeping out o? the political affairs of Europe. 
It is in contravention to the declaration made by Republican 
leaders repeatedly since the league came into existence. If 
there is any honor due, if this court shall prove efficient, if it 
shall prove an instrument for peace, the glory will belong to 
the men who sat at Versailles. In my own humble opinion, so 
far as the advisory powers are concerned, it will prove ineffi- 
cient, it will prove destructive, it will prove demoralizing, it 
will ultimately, as John Bassett Moore said, destroy or bring 
the court into disrepute, But if, on the other hand, it be shown 
that it is a desirable function and a desiravle jurisdiction, it 
had its authorship at that conference, and nowhere else. His- 
tory will accord the honor to those men. 

Mr. President, we have made two campaigns specifically 
upon the question of remaining out of European entangle- 
ments. We went to the country specifically upon that propo- 
sition in 1920 and 1924, and now it is proposed that we become 
a member of a tribunal which may be called upon by the same 
instrument which we condemned to render it counsel and 
advice upon any question in dispute which they see fit to 
submit to it. While we denounced the league and all con- 
nection with it as dangerous and un-American, while we called 
upon the people to give us power and we would protect them 
from all connection with the league, we are now proposing to 
become a member of a tribunal, which is the legal depart- 
ment of the league, which is the advisor and counsel of the 
league, which elects the court members and which furnishes 
the sole support of the court. Is this keeping our pledge, or 
is it keeping the promise to the ear and breaking it to the hone? 

I repeat, Mr. President, we should not underestimate the in- 
telligence of the American people. We may refine here, we may 
split hairs and say that this means thus and so, but we know, 
as a practical proposition, that that jurisdiction will draw the 
eourt closer and closer, and further into European affairs. It 
is not what the court is doing to-day, or what it may do to- 
morrow, but what is to be the final status of the court, bearing 
this relationship to the council, and the council being in con- 
trol of the initiative with reference to advisory opinions. In 
the stretch of the years it will inevitably come to be an insep- 
arable part of the political machinery of the League of Na- 
‘ions. That matter has been stated nowhere better than by 
the able Senator from Maryland, when he said that in pro- 
portion as this relationship was strong, or grew, it eommended 
itself to his judgment, and so it will be with reference to those 
who control the league. Through the power of election, of 
salaries, of control of advisory opinions. it will come to be 
nothing more than the counsel of the league. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boram] has referred repeatedly, in his able speech, to 
views expressed by Mr. Root, quite a number of which are 
found in an address by that statesman delivered before the 
American Society of International Law at Washington, on 
April 26, 1923, a copy of which I hold in my hand, in which 
Mr. Root earnestly advocated the adherence of the United 
States to the protocol for the World Court, the resolution 
covering which is before us. I ask that the entire address be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the addre of Mr. Root was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS AS PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law, WASHINGTON, APRIL 26, 1923 


The Permanent Court of International Justice, now in operation 
at The Hague, was established by a protocol signed on the 16th 
of December, 1920, and ratified by substantially all the civilised 
nations, great and small, with the exception of the United States, 
Germany, Russia, and Mexico. The court is composed of 11 jndges 
and 4 deputy judges, to act in case of Illness or absence, They are 
all required to be “independent judges, elected regardless of their 
nationality, from among persons of high moral character, who possess 
the qualifications required in their respéctive countries for ap- 
pointment to the highest judicial offices, or who are jurisconsults of 
recognized competence in international law,” and it is required that 
they shall represent the main forms of civilization and the prin- 
cipal legal systems of the world. They are elected for terms of 
nine years and are eligible to reelection, They reccived fixed salaries 
and are prohibited from exercising any political or administrative 
function while in office. The court elects its own president, ap- 
points its own. clerk, and makes its own rules. A session of the 
court is required to be held every year, and, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the rules of the court, the session begins on the 15th of 
June and continues until the calendar of cases is cleared. A quorum 
of nine judges is required for hearing and decision, except in certain 
special cases in which summary procedure is provided for, Before 
entering upon the discharge of his duties, each judge is required 
to make a solemn declaration in open court that he will exercise 
his powers impartially and conscientiously. 

The court is open to all states and only to states. The general 
jurisdiction of the court is of three classes: First, all cases which 
the parties submit to it; second, all cases provided for in treaties 
and conventions; third, as to all states which shall have signed a 
special clause contained in the protocol accepting compulsory juris- 
diction, all cases whatever between such states concerning (a) in- 
terpretation of a treaty; (b) any question of international law; 
(e) the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute 
a breach of an international obligation; (d) the nature or extent 
of reparation to be made for the breach of an international obliga- 
tion; (e) the interpretation of a judgment rendered by the court. 
The court has certain special jurisdiction over disputes in labor cases. 

The court is required to apply (1) international conventions, 
whether general or particular, establishing rules expressly recog- 
nized by the contesting states; (2) international custom as evi- 
dence of a general practice accepted as law; (3) the general prin- 
ciples of law recognized by civilized nations; (4) judicial decisions 
(without giving them binding force); and the teaching of the most 
highly qualified publicists of the various nations as subsidiary 
means for the determination of rules of law. 

This court does not supersede but is in addition to the old so- 
called Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, from which 
it differs widely. 

OLD “ couRnT”™ NOT A COURT 


The old court of arbitration was not, properly speaking, a court. 
It was merely a panel of persons available to act as judges, mado 
up by appointments of not exceeding four persons by each of the 
states taking part, and a clerk's office to carry on the administrative 
business made necessary whenever an arbitral tribunal was selected 
from this panel. 

Experience has shown that this plan of constituting the court 
specially for the purpose of each particular controversy was not a 
very good way for getting legal rights decided, because, as a general 
rule, arbitrators selected by one side or the other in a particular 
controversy tend to represent that side of the controversy, with 
the result that there is negotiation and compromise rather than 
judicial decision. Doubtless some controversics which involve fact 
and feeling rather than fact and law can most usefully be settled 
in that way, and for that reason the old so-called court of arbitration 
has been left and the new court, which is a real court, has been 
established, composed of permanent judges, whose selection has no 
relation whatever to any particular controversy, whose number is 
so great as to make their body superior to any special local in- 
fluence, who are conspicuons and distinguished figures in the inter- 
national world, who are members of a great institution, the high 
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reputation of which they must be solicitous to preserve, and who 
must necessarily year by year acquire increased competency for the 
discharge of their judicial duties. 

This is substantially the same kind of change which was made by 
the United States in 1787 when they abandoned the plan provided 
in the ninth article of the old Articles of Confederation for the ap- 
pointment of a special commission to hear and determine each con- 
troversy between States, and vested in one Supreme Court the judi- 
cial power to determine controversies between two or more States, 
under the third article of our present Constitution. 

The proposal that the United States shall adhere to the protocol 
of December 16, 1920, which established the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, is quite distinct from the question whether the 
United States should become a member of the League of Nations, so 
much discussed during the years 1919 and 1920, The two different 
projects approach the great problem of preserving peace from difer- 
ent angles and by different methods. They differ radically in their 
nature and in their effects. 

The organization of national representatives in an assembly and 
council provided for by the League of Nations covenant was in sub- 
stance provision for a special form of diplomatic procedure, adapted 
like all diplomatic procedure to deal with questions of national policy. 
The assembly and council are not composed of natural persons. They 
are composed of states represented by natural persons. It is not M. 
Bourgeois or Lord Balfour who speaks and votes in the council. It is 
the Republic of France and the British Empire speaking and voting 
through M. Bourgeois and Lord Balfour. It is not Sefior Agustin 
Edwards or Lord Robert Cecil who speaks and votes in the assembly 
of the league. It is Chile and South Africa speaking and voting 
through them. The honorable obligation of each individual taking 
part in the proceedings of the council and assembly is the obligation 
of a diplomatic agent toward his own country. There is none of that 
special personal obligation which constrains the conscience of a judge 
upon his oath and his self-respect to decide any controversy in ac- 
cordance with law and the facts, without subordination to political 
power. 

All diplomatic procedure has the purpose of avoiding or prevent- 
ing conflict. The methods are varied according to the requirements 
of the particular situation. An ambassador may call upon a foreign 
minister and discuss a question with him. Foreign offices may carry 
on extended correspondence, arguing the same matter of difference. 
The good offices or the mediation of a friendly power may come in to 
bring the parties together. Identic circular notes may be sent out 
to secure an expression of agreement on the part of several powers. 
Conferences may be called of a few powers specially interested in some 
particular controversy, such as the conference of ambassadors in 
London, by which Sir Edward Grey maintained peace after the Bal- 
kan wars; such as the naval conference in London in 1908 and the 
conference for the Umitation of armaments in Washington in 1921. 
More general conferences may be called to deal with many subjects 
of common interest, such as The Hague conferences, the Red Cross 
conferences. The meetings of the assembly and council of the League 
of Nations are diplomatic conferences beld at stated times and places. 
All the conclusions reached are reached by diplomatic agreement, just 
as truly as if those conclusions resulted from diplomatic correspond- 
ence or from conversation in a foreign office, or from a conference 
ad hoc, like the arms conference. 

To these stated conferences is furnished a secretariat rather more 
elaborately equipped to carry into effect conclusions that may be 
agreed upon than the ordinary secretariat which every international 
conference has to have. 

The Court of International Justice, on the other hand, completely 
excludes the essential characteristics of the league organization and 
procedure. 

JUDGES DO NOT REPRESENT STATES 


No diplomatic agreement is sought or attained. No member of the 
court represents or is at liberty to represent any state whatever. 

Their duty is not to deal with policies or agreements, but to decide 
questions of fact and law in cases brought before them. Each judge's 
obligation is not to represent his country or any country, not to 
execute the orders of any foreign office, not to reflect the policy of 
any goyeroment, but upon his own consclence to hear and decide 
upon the evidence and the law In accordance with his own personal 
judgment. 

The court Is absolutely independent and is subject to no control by 
the League of Nations or by any other political authority. 

It is plain that there is a line of cleavage between this court on the 
one hand and the political organization of the league on the other, 
which is the same as the line drawn by the Supreme Court of the 
United States between its own functions in dealing with judicial 
questions and the functions of the legislative and executive branches 
of our Government in dealing with political questions. This is not 
arbitrary but exists in the nature of things, because it is plain that 
states acting in the league organization could not really decide 
Judicial questions, while a court organized for the decision of such 
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questions could not decide questions of governmental policy without 
abandoning its function of a court and assuming the entirely different 
function of a political agent. 

There is sometimes a failure to appreciate the different offices of 
these two distinct methods of international procedure. 

The diplomatic method is the necessary method of dealing with 
immediate exigencies and dangerous crises in affairs. Under such 
circumstances there is no other way to prevent disaster. Argument 
and persuasion and explanation, the removal of misapprehensions, the 
suggestion of obstacles and advantages, conciliation, concession, stipu- 
lations for the future, and the still more serious considerations to 
which diplomacy may finally resort—all these are employed to deal 
with immediate and acute situations. The slow processes of judicial 
procedure are not adopted to deal with such exigencies. 

It should be observed, however, that these diplomatic processes have 
been going on from the beginning of history, and especially for the 
last three centuries since the Thirty Years’ War, and each diplomatic 
effort begins just where similar efforts began centuries ago. Maps 
change, trade changes, dominant powers change, means of attack and 
defense and of benefit and injury change, but the nature of man does 
not change, and the appeal of the expediency of the moment to human 
passions and desires is always the same. The achievements of diplo- 
macy dealing with successive international crises are reprieves of 
clvilization, not steps in the progress of civilization. 

On the other hand, consider the entirely different office of an inter- 
national court. The least of the benefits which such an institution 
can furnish is in its decision of particular cases. That is frequently 
of high importance, because, however unimportant in itself the question 
decided may appear to be, such questions are frequently the origins of 
general ill feeling, They frequently halt the whole progress of 
diplomatic effort toward a good understanding. One of the curious 
human features of international affairs is that two peoples will accept 
without irritation an impartial decision upon a question between their 
two countries when if the foreign minister of either country had 
agreed to the same thing voluntarily he would have been hung in 
effigy. 

IMPORTANCE OF JUDICIAL DECISION 


You will recall that in 1898 a Joint High Commission was created 
by Great Britain and the United States for the purpose of disposing 
of a great number of pending controversies between the United States 
and Canada. The Lord Chancellor of England, Lord Herschell, came 
over to head the British section and Vice President Fairbanks headed 
the American section. They met alternately in Ottawa and Washing- 
ton; they appointed committees; they discussed the numerous questions 
at issue, and they separated without being able to settle anything 
whatever, because neither party could yleld upon the Alaskan boundary 
question, - The Alaskan boundary question was determined by the 
decision of the tribunal which sat in London in 1908, and thereupon 
progress toward settlement of controversies began all along the line, 
and before the World War came, in 1914, every question had been 
settled, so that no controversies remained on the diplomatic calendar 
to hinder alliance between all the English-speaking peoples, It fre- 
quently happens in this way that a judicial question upon which 
neither side can yield without a sense of humiliation is like a key 
log of a jam, the removal of which sets free the whole mass to follow 
its natural course down the stream, In such a case it may be of yast 
importance to both countries to have a question decided, while it may 
be quite unimportant which way it is decided, 

More important is the part that the existence of adequate machinery 
for judicial settlement plays as a necessary feature of any process 
toward the outlawry of war. No one can expect a world free from 
controversy. Disputes will constantly arise so long as human nature 
remains the same. They must be settled in some way. If not 
settled peaceably, then from time to time, when they are important 
and exciting, they will lead to force. That can not be prevented by 
mere negatives. The only practical recourse is by furnishing some 
adequate means of peaceable settlement; and, throughout the entire 
field of disputes arising upon claims of right, human experience has 
devised no means of peaceable settlement so effectual as the oppor- 
tunity to secure the judgment of a competent and upright court of 
justice. 

More important also is the value of an international court as an 
agency in the development of international law, for there lies the path 
of progress. It is only by advance in the establishment of law that 
the peace-loving peoples of the world can move forward toward the 
permanent establishment of the rule of public right in lieu of impulse 
and selfishness and brutal force. i 

Consider the underlying conditions which make it dificult to main- 
tain peace. Chief among these are the essential differences of tem- 
perament and character, and traditions and preconceived ideas, and 
inherited modes of thought and feeling and action, and differing con- 
ceptions of what is just and right and permissible in conduct. Out of 
these arise inevitable misunderstandings and opposing views of na- 
tional rights and national duties. In this field interested motives 
find fertile soll for the cultivation of prejudice and passion and the 
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determination of patriotism on both sides to insist on one country’s 
supposed rights at all hazards, while one side or the other is surely 
mistaken, This process goes on among civilized peoples, the vast 
majority of whom on both sides are sincerely in favor of peace. 


RENDERS PUBLIC OPINION EFFECTIVE 


The one force which civilization possesses capable of checking this 
process toward conflict is this public opinion in favor of peace. How 
can that opinion be made effective? Why has it not been more 
effective in the past? The plain answer is that public opinion, when 
called upon to address itself to the living questions of the moment, 
is uninformed. It is ill-informed. It is frequently misinformed. It 
is differently informed in different countries, and if required to argue 
out in the heat of controversy, from first principles, the right and 
wrong of national action, or proposed action, it becomes confused and 
ineffective; it has no adequate force of crystallization. The plain 
remedy is to secure general agreement upon rules of right conduct 
between nations upon which the public of all civilized countries 
may base their judgment, so that universal opinion may be clear and 
potent. The rules must conform to the common conceptions of 
morality, but they must not be mere moral truths; They must trans- 
late moral truths into terms of action. They must be definite and 
certain, to be effective tests of conduct. Their formulation and ac- 
ceptance must inevitably be a long, slow process; but all advances 
in civilization have been by long, slow processes. It has been by 
such a process that the law of nations in its present extent has been 
built up. For centuries governments have been gradually discussing 
with each other the ways in which nations ought to act under such 
and such conditions, and rescuing from the great mass of tempera- 
mental differences certain matters of international relation upon which 
all nations could agree, and formulating rules which all nations could 
accept; and thus very gradually the field of difference has been nar- 
rowing and the field of agreement hes been enlarging. These rules 
constitute the law of nations. å 

We sometimes hear the remark that the World War has destroyed 
international law. The future would be dark, indeed, if that were so. 
But it is not so. It is true that many of the rules of international 
law designed to regulate the conduct of war were grossly violated. 
Upon this two observations suggest themselyes: One is that the whole 
field of international law to regulate the relations of nations in peace 
is unaffected. The other is that you can not destroy a law by break- 
ing it. The whole community of individuals or of nations can de- 
stroy a law by acquiescing in the breaking of it, but no lawbreaker 
can destroy the law he breaks. There has certainly been no acquies- 
cence in the wholesale violation by Germany of the law relating to 
war. On the contrary, it was the testing of Germany's conduct by 
these rules of international law which led the civilized world outside 
of the Central Powers to condemn Germany and was the chief element 
in forming the clear and definite public opinion which ranged against 
her the forces that led to her final defeat; and the essential basis of 
the reparations by the infliction of which Germany is being punished 
now is the German violations of law in beginning and carrying on the 
war by land and sea. The publie opinion of the civilized world found 
in the clear rules of the law which it had established a certain basis 
for its judgment, and it has reasserted and reenthroned the law which 
was apparently overwhelmed for the moment. 

Democracies can not live without law. Autoerats can issue com- 
mands, but democracies must govern themselyes by public opinion, 
and there can be no effective public opinion without established 
rules of conduct. A world of democracies must be governed by public 
opinion in support of law or it will be a world of anarchy. 

In this modern world of rapid change, the development of intér- 
national law by the old processes of diplomatic correspondence has 
not kept pace with the changing conditions calling for the applica- 
tion of law. Within our lifetime two new methods of expediting the 
process have been devised. The first is the holding of conferences for 
the purpose of discussing and agreeing upon additional and more 
effective rules—a process which ought to be resumed without any 
avoidable delay. 
court to pass upon questions of international law in dispute between 
nations and which, according to all human experience with courts 
of justice, will inevitably develop the law as it decides cases under 
the law. 

Dangerous as analogies are, when I hear expressions of little 
esteem for the slow processes of international law because they 
do not prevent excited peoples from the use of force, I can not help 
thinking of the relation between curative and preventive medicine. 
When a patient is laid low by an acute disease, it does not help him 
for the physician to talk about sanitary science. Medicine and 
surgery must deal with that case as best they can at the moment. 
Nevertheless, if future cases of disease are to be prevented, if the 
community is to be more healthful, if the death rate is to be lower, 
if there is to be less tuberculosis, less yellow fever, less typhoid, 
rules of sanitary conduct of life must be established and under- 
stood and followed and enforced by public opinion. The place to 
begin is in the beginning, before disease has taken possession and 
become acute. 
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The other is the establishment of this permanent 


SELF-RESPECT ENJOINS PARTICIPATION 


The question now presented is whether the United States shall 
take part with the other civilized nations in supporting the International 
Court of Justice, which the United States has so long urged those 
same nations to join her in creating. 

Manifestly, the presumption is in fayor of the United States sup- 
porting the court. Both self-respect and self-interest require that 
the United States should stand by its own policy. We can not 
decently urge the creation of such a court as this upon the rest of 
the world through a long series of years and then repudiate the 
court when they consent to it, unless we offer some adequate reason. 
Is there any such reason? 

Several suggestions have been made: 

(1) It is said that the court originated in the League of Nations 
and should therefore be avoided. 

The court did not originate in the League of Nations, It originated 
in the proposal of the United States to the first Hague conference 
of 1899. Upon the urgency of the United States in the Hague con- 
ference of 1907, the project was worked out and agreed upon in its 
essential features, except the method of Selecting the judges, and that 
conference adopted a resolution in these words: 

“The conference recommends to the signatory powers the adop- 
tion of the annexed draft convention for the creation of a court of 
arbitral justice and the bringing it into force as soon as an agree- 
Ment has been reached respecting the selection of the judges and 
the constitution of the court.” 2 

The difficulty which prevented a complete agreement upon the 
court in 1907 was very simple but very stubborn. The community 
of nations which was represented in the second Hague conference 
consisted of a small number of large and powerful states and a large 
number of small and physically weak states. Upon any question to 
be determined by a vote of states, the small states would haye com- 


‘plete control. Yet, the large states had greater population, greater 


interests to be affected by the court, and, as compared with the 
majority of the small states, greater experience and familiarity 
with the kind of questions the court would have to pass upon. The 
small states were jealous of their equal soyereign rights and would 
not concede superior rights of sovereignty to any other state, how- 
ever great and powerful, and so they insisted’ upon each sovereign 


state having one equal vote in the selection of judges to make up 
the court. 


On the other hand, the great states were wholly unwilling to submit 
themselves to the control of the small states, That was the difficulty 
upon which the court project stuck fast in the conference of 1907 and 
the solution of which was referred to the governments of the nations 
by the conference. During most of the time between the conference of 
1907 and the World War the Government of the United States was 
engaged in trying to work out with the other principal powers some 
solution of this question. Several plans were proposed and draft 
treaties were made and passed around from foreign office to foreign 
office without reaching any satisfactory conclusion up to the time of 
the war, During all this time America was urging the court upon the 
other powers under the administration of Mr. Taft, as it had urged it 
under the administrations of Mr. Roosevelt and of Mr. McKinley, 


HOW COURT CAME INTO BEING. 


At the close of the war, when the League of Nations came to be 
made, no power either to act as a court or to create a court was 
vested in the league, but the duty of finding a way of solving this old 
unsettled question, which already rested upon the foreign offices of the 
different powers, was imposed upon the council of the league by the 
fourteenth article of the covenant, which provided: 

“The council shall formulate and submit to the members of the 
league for adoption plans for the establishment of a permanent court 
of International justice.” 

The council was charged to submit a plan to the several states, just 
as the projects of The Hague conventions were submitted to the several 
states and became effective only through the several treaty ratifications. 

For the purpose of performing this duty of devising a plan to be 
submitted, the council invited 10 gentlemen from different parts of the 
world, supposed to be specially familiar with the subject, to meet as a 
commission to discuss and recommend a plan. In this commission 
there was one member from each of the following countries: France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Brazil, Holland, Norway, Spain, 
and the United States. Nobody represented any country They were 
all there purely as experts, as if physicians were called together to 
consult about a case or engineers to consult about a bridge. 

This commission found and recommended what seemed to them to be 
a reasonable solution of thè critical question. The solution was that 
as there were already in existence two organized bodies, one of which 
(viz, the Assembly of the League of Nations) was dominated by the 
smaller powers, and the other of which (viz, the Council of the League 
of Nations) was dominated by the larger powers, the judges of tha 
court should be elected by the separate concurrent votes of these two 
bodies, a majority vote in each being necessary to an election, and that 
this election should be from an eligible list of persons nominated by the 
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members of the old Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
from each country represented in that organization, In this way each 
class of nations—the small class of large nations and the larger class 
of small nations—would have power to prevent unjust or unreasonable 
conduct by the other class. 

This plan, with the details of which I will not detain you, was ap- 
proved and was submitted to all the states who were members of the 
League of Nations, and was accepted by those states by signing and 
ratifying the protocol of December 16, 1920. After the ratification of 
the protocol by the greater part of the civilized nations an election was 
held, and the plan worked admirably and resulted in the selection of a 
court of the highest quality, both of character and ability, which has 
organized and entered upon the discharge of its duties and has already 
disposed of a number of important and difficult questions. 


A WORLD, NOT A LEAGUE, COURT 


It should be observed that the protocol or treaty constituting this 
court makes it a world court and not a league court; and especially it 
should be noted (1) that all states, including the United States, are 
made competent suitors before the court; (2) that the citizens of all 
states, including the United States, are made eligible for election to be 
judges of the court, as the election and membership of a distinguished 
American indicates; (3) that all states which were members of the old 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, including the United 
States, are entitled to make nominations which shall form a part of 
the eligible list from which judges are to be elected. 

In the summer of 1921 the American group of members of the old 
Hague Court of Arbitration were formally invited, pursuant to the 
protocol of December, 1920, to make nominations for judges. The 
American group did not deer. it advisable to act officially upon that 
invitation at that time without some authoritative expression of the 
policy of the United States regarding the court. The members of the 
American group, however, other than Mr. Moore, did not hesitate to 
express their unanimous personal opinion that the wisest possible 
choice among the citizens of the United States for membership in 
the court would be Mr. Moore himself. (4) That in electing a judge 
the members of the Assembly and of the Council of the League of 
Nations are not exercising any power vested in them by the league 
or by the covenant. They are executing a special power vested in 
them by the treaty which creates the court and which authorizes them 
to act as special electoral bodies under the authority of the treaty. 
(5) That the protocol contains an express invitation to states not 
members of the league, including the United States, to become parties 
to the treaty by adherence. 

Only two things appear to remain to complete the full participation 
of the United States. One is that the United States shall undertake 
to pay its reasonable portion of the very moderate cost of main- 
taining the court. The other is that the United States shall have the 
right to be represented in the election of judges on the same footing 
as other powers, ‘The President has proposed, in a message to the 
Senate, that by adherence to the protocol the United States shall agree 
to contribute to the expenses upon condition that it is accorded the 
right to share in the election, 

(2) It is said that by adhering to the protocol the United States 
would in some way become entangled in the League of Nations, to 
which it does not wish to belong. 

This apprehension can result only from a lack of clear understand- 
ing of what is proposed. The protocol recognizes two distinct classes 
of states—one the states that are members of the League of Nations 
and the other states that are not members of the League of Nations. 
It is proposed that we adhere to the protocol expressly as a state 
which is not a member of the League of Nations. The only obligation 
we assume is to pay a sum of money toward the support of the court, 
the amount to be determined by our own Congress. The only right 
we acquire is to have a voice in the selection of judges. We may 
or we may not choose to litigate before the court. If we do choose 
to litigate, we establish no relation to anyone except the perfectly 
definite and well-understood relations of a litigant in any court. 

(3) It is sald that by reason of the fact that not only the British 
Empire but the self-governing dominions of that Empire have votes 
in the Assembly of the League of Nations Great Britain would have 
six votes to our one upon the election of judges. 

Whateyer cogency that argument may have had as bearing upon 
the question whether the United States should enter the League of 
Nations, in which the assembly bad important functions to discharge, 
it has no practical bearing upon the present question, for the reason 
that the vote in the assembly in the election of judges is a matter of 
no practical concern to the United States and it is a matter of no 
practical advantage to the British Empire. 

ALLOWS ONLY ONE NATIONAL JUDGE 


By the express terms of the protocol of December 16, 1920, no 
power can have more than one of its xationals in the court. The 
selection of that one national from each of the five great powers is 
secured by their votes in the council, sitting as an electoral body 
under the authority of the protocol. One of these will be the British 
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Empire. Another will be the United States, each having one vote, 
and only one vote. The difficult task of the assembly is to distribute 
the remaining 6 judges and 4 deputy judges, 10 in ail, among 
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between 40 and 50 smaller or weaker powers. The very essence 
of the arrangement for a separate vote by the assembly is tbat in 
that distribution there shall be no domination by the great powers, 
but the smaller powers shall have an opportunity to arrange the dis- 
tribution among themselves. The United States has no business to 
interfere with it, and ought not to wish to interfere. She could 
neither gain nor lose a member of the court by interfering. The 
British Empire could neither gain nor lose a member of the court 
by interfering. The self-governing dominions of the British Empire 
can not gain a member of the court by their yotes, because their citi- 
zens are all nationals of the British Empire, and there can be but 
one national of that Empire in the court. 

The objection is purely theoretical and formal, affecting no real 
interest of the United States, not worthy of consideration in view 
of the tremendous issues which depend upon securing universal sup- 
port of the civilized world for this great World Court of Justice, any 
more than the special relations which exist, or have existed, between 
the United States and Liberia, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Cuba, Nica- 
ragua, and Panama are entitled to consideration. The only real 
interest we have in the votes of the assembly is our interest, in 
common with all good and decent people in the world, that the best 
possible judges shall be elected; and if Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Albania, Poland, the Balkan States, the West Indies, and Central 
America are willing that these highly civilized self-governing nations 
confederated with the United Kingdom in the British Empire should 
take part with them in making the selections in which the great powers 
have no concern, we ought to be content, just as France and Italy and 
Japan are content, and be gratified, because we all know that it will 
make for the selection of a better court. 


COMPULSORY JURISDICTION 


(4) It is said that the jurisdiction of the court ought to be com- 
pulsory. To that I personally agree. The commission which formu- 
lated and reported the plan for the court recommended that jurisdic- 
tion should be compulsory, but some nations were unwilling to go to 
that extent. 

No one can say with reasonable confidence that the United States 
would not have been one of those unwilling nations if the question 
had been put to it. The uniform attitude of the Senate upon a long 
series of arbitration treaties has been an attitude of refusal to give 
to any tribunal whatever compulsory jurisdiction affecting the inter- 
ests of the United States upon any class of questions. At all events, 
some nations were unwilling to consent to compulsory jurisdiction. 
Was the project to be abandoned for that reason? That is not the 
way to make progress toward the adoption of any idea in this world 
of widely differing opinions and prejudices. The way to make progress 
is to secure agreement just as far as possible, get it recorded, get 
it acted upon so far as it permits action, commit the whole world 
to it as irreyocably as possible, and then upon the next occasion start 
on the basis of that agreement and try for a further step; and 
when that has been accomplished, try for a still further step. 
Patience and persistency and faith are the conditions of success in 
getting ideas adopted in a world composed of States in all stages 
of social and political development. If you exercise these qualities 
and your idea is right, you will win through, If you insist upon all 
or nothing at the outset, you fail. One should always remember that 
the only international agreement that is worth anything is a real 
agreement; that opinion and feeling can not be changed by force; 
that such a change is an internal process which naturally requires 
time. 

The protocol of December 16, 1920, secures the court upon the 
character and constitution of which the nations were ready to agree. 
It secures the jurisdiction of the court so far as the nations are 
ready to agree, and in two ways it opens the door for enlarging the 
jurisdiction of the court by making it compulsory just as soon as the 
nations become ready to agree. 

First. It confers jurisdiction not merely upon matters specially sub- 
mitted, but in the case of general treaties for judicial settlement, 
so that if any two nations are willing to have all juridical questions 
as between them judicially settled as of course they can make a 
treaty to that effect, and thereupon the court would have compulsory 
jurisdiction as between these two nations. 

Second. The door is kept open by the inclusion in the protocol of 
a provision under which nations who are willing to give the court 
compulsory jurisdiction may assent to such jurisdiction and thereby 
create it. Some 20, mostly of the smaller powers, have signed that 
optional clause, so that as between them the court has compulsory 
jurisdiction. If the United States wishes the court now to have com- 
pulsory jurisdiction, the natural course would be for the Senate to 
advise the President, in response to his message, that the Senate is 
ready to approve the signing not merely of the protocol but of the 
optional clause in the protocol which affords compulsory jurisdiction. 


STEP TOWARD OUTLAWING WAR 


I wish to express my warm agreement with what Senator BORAH 
has recently sald about outlawry of war. To that end I sincerely 
hope that the approval of the United States may be given to this 
international court, which represents the highest point yet reached 
by agreement of the nations in affording the same substitute for 
war by judicial decisions of international cases that has been so 
effective in doing away with private war among individuals. 

I hope also that, following upon that approval, the influence ot 
the United States will be employed to bring. about a new confer- 
ence of all the nations entitled to take part in the making of inter- 
national law, to formulate and agree upon the amendments and 
additions which should now be made to reconcile divergent views, 
and to extend the law to subjects not now adequately regulated, but 
as to which the interests of international justice require that rules of 
law shall be declared and accepted, 

I look forward with confidence to the time when the rules so 
formulated and accepted as universal law will declare all wars of 
aggression to be criminal violations of the law of nations. I look 
forward to the time when the refusal of any nation proposing war 
to submit to an impartial court the decision of the question whether 
facts exist to justify it in war upon defensive grounds will be deemed 
a confession of guilt, and I look forward to the time when the uni- 
versal opinion of civilization, having such a clear and certain basis 
for the formation of judgment, will visit upon the aggressor Its swift 
and heavy condemnation, against which no nation may prevail. 

War can not be outlawed by proclamation, or by resolution, or by 
mere agreement, or by mere force. War can be outlawed only by array- 
ing the moral force of the civilized world in support of definite rules 
of conduct which exclude war, and by giving to that moral force insti- 
tutions through which that force may be applied to specific cases of 
attempted violation. One of those necessary institutions is a court 
by whose judgment the great multitude who desire the peace of justice 
may know what is just. 

The question presented by the President's message is really only a 
question of moral support. The amount of contribution toward the 
support of the court to be determined by our own Congress would be 
negligible. We undertake to do nothing and to give nobody authority 
or power to do anything to us. The question is merely whether we 
shall give our moral approval to the establishment of the same kind 
of court which our Government has been urging for a generation, It is 
less than three years since both political parties in the United States 
practically agreed upon the American attitude, expressed by one of 
those parties in its platform in these words: 

“* + * stands for agreement among the nations to preserve the 
peace of the world. We believe that such an international association 
must be based upon international justice and must provide methods 
which shall maintain the rule of public right by the development of law 
and the decision of impartial courts.” 

Since that time the only proposal of any practical step toward 
giving effect to the bellef expressed in the words which I have just 
quoted is the proposal contained in this message of the President. 
No one has proposed any alternative method to give effect to that 
belief. 

Can it be that the people of the United States do not care whether 
or not anything is done to make it possible to outlaw war? 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to say a word with 
reference especially to that portion of the address of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] relating to the action of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with regard to the Pepper 
resolution, and his intimation that the views there expressed 
should control, or have a large measure of control, upon the 
action of Republican Senators, by reason of fhe fact that it 
was the view of the Republican members of the committee at 
that time. 

In the first place, the Senator is somewhat mistaken in his 
statement that the report was the unanimous action of the 
Republican Members. I voted for the Swanson resolution in 
the committee, as the Senator knows. That being voted down, 
I voted for the Pepper resolution. I never did join in the 
report which the Senator has read. 

With regard to that action, Mr. President, it was very appar- 
ent, from the attitude of the Senate and of the Republican 
members of the committee, at that time, that it was hopeless 
to expect ratification or favorable action by the Senate on the 
protocol upon the Swanson resolution. In view of the situa- 
tion in the committee and the Senate I was willing to vote to 
ratify upon the Pepper plan—I having myself introduced’ a 
resolution earlier—to show to the world that the United 
States approved this World Court, in principle, at least. 

The fact is, however, that at that time the public sentiment 
of the country had not expressed itself upon this question. 
The fact is that the resolution I introduced, and the Pepper 
resolution, which came from the committee, found practically 
no support in the country from any source. It was looked 
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upon, and I think unjustly, to a very large degree, as a trick 
to defeat favorable action upon the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Hughes. 

Time went on; President Coolidge renewed President Har- 
ding's recommendation, not as embodied in the St. Louis speech 
but on the original Hughes reseryations. We had a Republican 
convention. There were nine hundred and some delegates in 
that convention. In the committee on resolutions there were 
some members of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate who had voted for the Pepper resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is looking at me. I was not a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the Senator was not present at the 
convention at all. There came out of that committee this 
platform declaration: 


The Republican Party reaffirms its stand for agreement among the 
nations to prevent war and preserve peace. As an immediate step in 
this direction we indorse the Permanent Court of International Justice 
and favor the adherence of the United States to this tribunal as recom- 
mended by President Coolidge. 


And not one Republican member of that convention saw fit 
to rise upon the floor and urge the Pepper resolution or any 
opposition to the recommendation from the committee on reso- 
lutions of that convention. Is not the conclusion absolutely in- 
evitable that while there was a group of Republicans here who 
believe that a certain course should be taken, that that course 
did not meet with the approval of the Republicans of the 
United States, and so clear were the views of the last Repub- 
lican National Convention as to that proposition that not a 


word of dissent was interposed in the convention with regard 
to this convention pledge. 


The Senator from Idaho, if I understood him correctly, has 
undertaken to state 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves that 
point will he read the remainder of that plank of the platform? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is that we are opposed to entry into the 
League of Nations, i 

Mr. MOSES. And the last sentence is? 

Mr. LENROOT. “On tbis we stand.” 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; and on that I stand. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly; and if there is any Senator or 
anybody in the United States who believes that by adhering 
to the World Court we are thereby entering the League of 
Nations, and he is opposed to such action, he has the best 
reason in the world for opposing the court. For myself I con- 
fess that I can not understand the mental workings of anyone 
who would say that adhering to the World Court means that 
we join the League of Nations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the plank in the platform read 
as follows: 


We indorse the Permanent Court of International Justice and favor 
the adherence of the United States to this tribunal as recommended 
by President Coolidge. This Government has definitely refused mem- 
bership in the League of Nations and to assume any obligations under 
the covenant of the league. On this we stand. 


i Would not a good paraphrase to that sentence be as fol- 
ows: 

We indorse the Permanent Court of International Justice and favor 
the adherence of the United States to this tribunal as recommended 
by President Coolidge, provided that this Government shall never 
become a member of the League of Nations or assume any obligations 
under the coyenant of the League of Nations. 


Mr. LENROOT. The language is so clear that it does not 
need any construction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Is not that the only way to make the lan- 
guage consistent and harmonious? 

Mr. LENROOT. Even under the Senator's proposition I am 
still waiting for some one to show to the Senate and to the 
country where we assume any obligation under the League 
of Nations by adhering to the statute. ; 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? ; 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. There are two Senators now sitting not very far 
apart in this body who were members of the resolutions com- 
mittee of the Republican convention, who attended all of the 
meetings and heard all of the discussions. The specific convic- 
tion of that committee as reported to the convention was that 
we wanted to indorse the World Court and we wanted to make 
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it very specific that we did not mean entering the League of 
Nations, and we said both of those things. 

Mr. LENROOT. If I did not have such high admiration for 
the Senator from Missouri, I would say that it would be almost 
an insult to the intelligence of the members of the committee 
on resolutions who framed this plank if he thought they in- 
tended a construction that there was any qualification con- 
cerning our adherence to the World Court. 

Mr. BORAH. Can the Senator from Wisconsin tell me 
where that particular plank in the platform came from? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I do not know. I was not a member 
of it nor of the convention. 

Mr. BORAH. I venture to say it was not born in Cleve- 
land. It was carried out there to the convention, and the con- 
vention knew no more about it than if they had not been 
called. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the convention knew all about it 
when it was read to them. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I happened to have been a member of the 
resolutions committee referred to. The plank which the Sena- 
tor from Idaho has just asked about was a part of a tenta- 
tive platform prepared by a subcommittee and was just as 
much a part of the general platform as any other plank in the 
platform. As the Senator knows, or would have known had 
he been there, very few planks were written actually at the 
convention, nor was there time to write many planks there. 
The committee had no hesitation whatsoever in adopting the 
most cordial support of the World Court. There was discus- 
sion by the committee as to the wording with regard to the 
League of Nations, but it was decided that the wording as 
read and as finally written and as finally adopted by the con- 
vention was broad and specific and that there was no contradic- 
tion between the two. 

Mr. BORAH. All I desire to say is that I read that plank 
before it left Washington. I do not believe it was changed in 
the slightest. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suppose the intimation is that the plank 
was put in the platform at the request of President Coolidge. 
Though the Senator has not said that, I infer it, Let it rest 
that way if he chooses. President Coolidge received as large 
a majority, as the Senator and others haye spoken of many 
times, as the majority against the League of Nations in 1920, 
and every voter in the United States when he voted for Presi- 
dent Coolidge knew where he stood on the World Court. It 
was strictly in accordance with the resolution that is here 
before the Senate for action now. So there can be no con- 
tention that the people of the United States have been deceived 
in any respect regarding the matter. 

Furthermore, so far as public sentiment is concerned, I have 
never known in my 17 years in the House and Senate of any 
question that has been pending for so long with the precise 
time fixed for its consideration having been fixed so far in 
advance as in this matter. I have never known greater oppor- 
tunity for the expression of public sentiment upon any question 
pending in the Congress of the United States. And yet the 
complaint is made just upon the eve of voting upon the propo- 
sition that public sentiment has not had the opportunity to ex- 
press itself, Ah, but we are told it is going to have the oppor- 
tunity now. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to ask for information, because I am 
not very well informed about the Republican platform. Did not 
the late President Harding in that same St. Louis speech ad- 
Mice ee view that the judges ought to be elected by them- 
selves 

Mr. LENROOT. He did. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the understanding of the Senator from 
Wisconsin that there is any desire to have a reservation to 
that effect? 

Mr, LENROOT. I prefer to let the Senator from Idaho an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. BORAH. If we are going in with the provision to 


have them elected as they are going to be elected, I would just 
as soon they would elect themselves. 

Mr. LENROOT. Coming to another branch of the subject, 
the Senator from Idaho undertook to state to the Senate the 
Republican policy during the past 40 years with regard to en- 
trance into European polities. There is nothing that Senators 
have yet shown whereby our adherence to the statute of the 
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World Court means our entrance into European polities at all. 
It is true that Senators say they are going to show how danger- 
ous the obligations are that are incurred under this statute; 
that they are going to show later what evils exist in it; that 
they are going later to discuss the statute; but I think it is 
fair to say that with the exception of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. WILLIAMS], who spoke last Saturday, there has 
been no discussion at all by the opponents of the proposition of 
the statute which measures our obligations and which alone 
measures any obligation that we assume under the statute. 

The Senator from Idaho quoted former Senator Root at 
great length and other party leaders of the years gone by. 
I think I am correct in saying that neither Mr. Root nor any 
other Republican leader ever advocated that we should wait 
for the codification of international law before joining an inter- 
national court or trying to secure the establishment of one. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin suffer another interruption? 

Mr, LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Root was Secretary of State at the time 
of the second Hague conference in 1907. Delegates from the 
United States to that conference went there under instructions 
from Mr. Root. That conference actually prepared a statute 
for a world court which was to become immediately effective, 
codification or no codification, Which was to become imme- 
diately effective whenever the nations signatory could agree 
upon the method of selecting the judges. So we must assume 
that Mr. Root was perfectly agreeable, indeed sincerely de- 
sirous, of setting up a world court notwithstanding the very 
desirable codification of international law did not proceed, 

Mr. Root was a member of the committee that drafted the 
statute of this court. He knew that international law had not 
yet been codified, and yet he helped to set this court on foot, 
and after it was organized and established and in operation 
he made a speech before the American Society of International 
Law, which I sent to the desk a few moments ago to be printed 
in the Recorp, advocating adherence of the United States to 
that court. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thank the Senator. I was about to 
make reference to the same fact, showing conclusively not only 
the attitude of Senator Root but the attitude of the Republi- 
can administrations ever since 1897, a period of 28 years, in 
which the American policy was for the establishment of a 
world court without waiting for the codification of interna- 
tional law. 

Then, Mr. President, reference has been made by the Sena- 
tor to reservations that were attached to the convention creat- 
ing The Hague tribunal, and the Senator very frankly and 
correctly said that there would have been obligations assumed 
under that convention but for the reservations which were 
necessary to protect the United States. There are no such 
obligations under this statute. Let me point out one or two 
that existed and are found in The Hague convention of 1907. 
Article XXXVIII reads: 


In questions of a legal nature, and especially in the interpretation 
or application of international conventions, arbitration is recognized 
by the contracting powers as the most effective, and, at the same 
time, the most equitable means of settling disputes which diplomacy 
has falled to settle. 

Consequently, it would be destrable that, in disputes about the 
above-mentioned questions, the contracting powers should, if the case 
arose, have recourse to arbitration, in so far as circumstances permit, 


There is a very plain legal obligation of which we could 
be relieved in the cases mentioned only by the adoption of a 
reservation; but there is no such obligation in this statute— 
none whatever. There is not even an expression of opinion as 
to whether or not nations should resort to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Then there was another obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that the Senator from Wis- 
consin is now contending that if we do adhere to the World 
Court there will be no obligation, moral or legal, to arbitrate 
anything? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am; and that is not new. I have stated 
that from the beginning. I wish to ask the Senator whether 
he thinks that there is any moral obligation under The Hague 
convention to arbitrate anything covered by our reservations, 
such as the Monroe doctrine or anything else? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that I understood the Senator's 
question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have just read the section with reference 
to the desirability of arbitration. Does the Senator agree that 
there would have been a moral obligation to arbitrate but for 
the reservation? 
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Mr. BORAN. I think there would have been, and I think 
there is a moral obligation here, too. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator has yet failed to point it out. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Wisconsin must remember 
that the Senator from Idaho is not yet through. I have been 
laying the foundations for a debate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Right at that point permit me to say, Mr. 
President, that the resolution has been pending since the 17th 
of December last. Complaint has been made that we have not 
had an opportunity to hear from the country, and the state- 
ment was made upon the other side that we are commencing to 
hear from the country. Yes; some letters are coming from the 
country based upon misinformation and misrepresentation, ex- 
actly as was the editorial which was read from the desk this 
morning, where the clear implication by the writer of that 
editorial was that if we adhered to the statute the court with- 
out our consent might take jurisdiction of the claimed indebt- 
edness of a Southern State. 

Mr. BORAH. Evidently there are Senators here who think 
that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Senators who are supporting the court seem 
to think that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have not found any of them. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, they are offering reservations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but when such representations are 
indulged in, of course, it is natural to offer reservations. The 
first reservation in the so-called Swanson resolution I deem 
absolutely unnecessary, because I can not conceive, with all 
due respect to the Senator from Idaho, how it can be claimed 
eyen that there is any obligation under the covenant of the 
League of Nations in our adhering to the statute. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we have now this situation. 
Mr. Hughes, the former Secretary of State, who, above all 
other accomplishments, is an eminent lawyer, thought it was 
necessary to have a reservation so as to settle the question 
of the legal obligation which would exist upon our part if 
we entered the court. What does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin think Mr. Hughes had in mind, if there is no legal rela- 
tionship between the court and the league? 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not say there was no legal relation- 
ship. I said there was no obligation. f 

Mr. BORAH. If there is no legal obligation, what was 
Mr. Hughes driving at? 

Mr. LENROOT. Iam glad to answer the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. What are Senators offering reservations for? 
Why do they not agree to go into the court without them? 
If there is no legal obligation, if there is no obligation to 
arbitrate anything, if there is no connection with the league, 
why do Senators offer these reservations? They come here 
admitting that for which they criticize us for contending. 
We say there is an obligation; Mr. Hughes said there was 
an obligation, and he offered a reservation for the purpose 
of protecting us against that obligation. That is the conten- 
tion which Senators are making when they offer these reser- 
vations. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not remember former Secretary 
Hughes ever admitting that there was an obligation. There 
was a relationship, which we all admit. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, what was the necessity of the Hughes 
reservation? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am going to show; I am going to tell the 
Senator if he will be patient for a moment. 

Mr. BORAH. I will be patient. 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not read the mind of Secretary 
Hughes, but I think this is probably what ran through his 
mind: He was well aware of the probable attitude of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho and of the other Republican 
members of the Committee on Foreign Relations at that time, 
He had not forgotten what had occurred here previously. I 
have not any doubt that Secretary Hughes foresaw that which 
actually has happened; that cl would be made with re- 
gard to assuming obligations under the covenant of the League 
of Nations that could not be substantiated, but that the public 
might believe; and so he thought why have any discussion 
about it? Why not remove any doubt about it, by putting the 
reservation in? It can do no possible harm in that connec- 
tion; so why not have it inserted? 

Mr. BORAH. Why not have another reservation that can 
not do any possible harm? 

Mr. LENROOT. What is the reservation? 

Mr. BORAH. A reservation with reference to the Monroe 
doctrine. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will be very glad to say right now what 
harm that would do. 
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Mr. BORAH. Wait a moment. Before the Senator pro- 
ceeds, if he is going to speak on that subject, I want to say a 
word about the matter we have been discussing. The Senator 
said that Mr. Hughes undoubtedly anticipated that some Sena- 
tors here would say that there was a legal relationship, and 
not because Mr. Hughes believed that there was such a legal 
relationship—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not say relationship. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, a legal obligation; although, if there is 
a legal relationship there is a legal obligation; we can not 
split hairs on that. Mr. Hughes, anticipating that somebody 
might think that there was a legal relationship or legal obli- 
gation, not because he believed it, nevertheless as Secretary of 
State solemnly proposed a reservation not to meet a situation, 
but to meet somebody's debate. I do not think the Secretary 
of State is that kind of a character. 


Mr. LENROOT. I have not attempted to speak for the 
Secretary of State. I have stated what I thought probably 
ran through his mind, and I think it would not have been at 
all unnatural if it had done so in just that way. 

Mr. BORAH. I will tell the Senator what I think was 
running through Secretary Hughes's mind. When we were de- 
bating the League of Nations I addressed a public letter to 
Secretary Hughes who was then in private life, asking him 
what he thought would be our obligation or what would be 
the compelling power of article 11 in the league covenant. 
Mr. Hughes wrote back a public letter in which he said that, 
in his opinion, it created practically no obligation at all; that 
it would never be used; that he did not think there was any 
menace in it whatever. 1 think that Secretary Hughes had in 
mind the fact that after the league began to operate, article 
11 was the one article under which they proceeded almost uni- 
versally, and that it was not safe to assume what the construc- 
tion would be over there, and therefore he desired to separate 
the legal obligation which he did think existed. : 

Mr. LENROOT. That may be so. 

Mr. President, as to the Monroe doctrine, I prefer to discuss 
that question when it comes up, if the Senator has a reserva- 
tion to offer in regard to it. 

I wish to say a word now, and then I shall close, with regard 
to the question which has been raised concerning the equality 
of the United States with the other great powers in relation 
to advisory opinion. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Wr- 
Laus] touched upon that question the other evening and the 
5 from Idaho [Mr. Boram] has also touched upon it 
to-day. 

Of course, Mr. President, if the court should render ad- 
visory opinions at the demand or request of the council affect- 
ing questions to which nations not members of the league 
were parties as well as questions between members of the 
league, it is true we would be upon a basis of inequality, be- 
cause, as the Senator from Idaho has correctly stated, any 
member of the council could prevent the request for the giving 
of an advisory opinion because the action would have to be 
unanimous. But what is the situation as it exists to-day? 

The fact that we are not a member of the council and not 
a member of the league operates, under the construction and 
opinion of the court itself, as a veto in every case to the 
council asking for an advisory opinion upon any question to 
which the United States is a party, because the court has held 
that it has no jurisdiction to render to the council an advisory 
opinion in any such case. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT. Tes. 

Mr. BORAH. The court has so held by a majority 

Mr. LENROOT. By a vote of 7 to 4. 

Mr. BORAH. By a vote of 7 to 4; but the council of the 
league refused to accept that opinion and adopted a report in 
contravention of the principle which the court announced. We 
can not consider what the situation is to-day and be satisfied 
with that alone. The council which is now in disagreement 
with the court, four members of which agree with the council, 
is one of the elective bodies of this court, and no one knows 
what the majority of the court will be after the next election 
takes place. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator does not disagree upon the 
construction that I haye given with regard to the situation 
now, I think. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I agree with the Senator that by a vote 
of T to 4 they have rendered an opinion to the effect that they 
will not give an advisory opinion where a nonmember State 
refuses to come in under article 17. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Not merely under article 17, but under 
any article? 

Mr. BORAH. But article 17 was the particular article 
that was involved in that case. 

Mr. LENROOT. That was the particular article in ques- 
tion there, but it does not make any difference as to the 
particular article, a nation that is not a member of the league 
can not be inyolyed in an advisory opinion unless it expressly 
consents thereto. That consent may be given in two ways: A 
nation might consent, as iñ the case of Turkey, to the council 
taking jurisdiction of a dispute, in which case, of course, it 
follows that the council might take advice from the court, or 
get it in any other way that it saw fit, as to its own juris- 
diction or as to any other matter relating to the dispute for 
its own guidance and action; or it might, as it was attempted 
to get Russia to do in the Karelian case, get the assent of the 
court in a particular case, consent to its jurisdiction and to 
the rendering of an advisory opinion; but, in the absence of 
one or the other of those things, the court to-day has no juris- 
diction to render an adyisory opinion upon any question in a 
controversy to which a nation not a member of the league isa 
party, and, in fact, it has left open the question as to whether 
it even had the right to render an advisory opinion as between 
members of the league where the members of the league do not 
give their express consent thereto, 

Mr. BORAH. Would not the Senator consider it a serious 
matter if the court had decided the reverse and had held that 
they could render an advisory opinion in the absence of the 
nation concerned? 4 

Mr. LENROOT. In the absence of the nation either in the 
counell or in the court? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator willing, then, to risk the inter- 
ests of the United States upon the proposition that two judges 
may not change their opinion? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should want the United 
States to have the right to get out of the court if that situa- 
tion should change or I should want a reservation so phrased 
that if that occurred we would have that right. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it not a mere matter of prudence? This 
change may take place in the view of the court. When the 
inside history of the Karelia case is known—and it is known 
to some Members of this body—nobody will rely upon that 
decision, because it was a severe contest; and while four 
members dissented the council dissented from the court, and the 
proposition is considered unsettled at this time by the court it- 
self, or certainly by some members of the court. It is certainly 
unsafe for the United States to leave that situation unprotected 
by a reservation. 

Suppose that two members of the court were ill and two of 
the subjudges were called in. That of itself might change the 
situation. But in addition to that we have the possibility of 
change of view, and in addition to that we have the possibility 
or a change of judges at the next election; and then we would 
be in a position where if two judges should change their view, 
an advisory opinion could be rendered against the United States, 
or upon a matter in which the United States was interested, 
at the request of the primary powers of Europe, and to which 
we could not object, because we are not on the council, and we 
could not shape the question, because we are not on the coun- 
cil, and yet we would have all the influence and power and 
prestige of the court thrown against us in our absence and not- 
withstanding our refusal to consent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the only point I want to 
make at this time—and the Senator agrees with me—is that 
the court has so construed its own jurisdiction that unless 
there should be a change in the court the United States is 
fully protected with regard to advisory opinions affecting 
its own interests. 

Of course, we haye pending the fifth reservation relating to 
the question of advisory opinion. I am frank to say to the 
Senator from Idaho that I am perfectly willing to discuss that 
matter when we reach it, as to whether that should be modified 
or whether any better protection can be given to the United 
States. I do, however, want to make the point now, when this 
court is so severely criticized because of its personnel or for 
one reason or another, that the court has voluntarily construed 
its own jurisdiction to deny the right of the council to obtain 
from it an advisory opinion on any question to which a nation 
not a member of the League of Nations and not consenting to 
the advisory opinion is a party, thereby showing the independ- 
ence of the court from the League of Nations, and showing 
that it is exercising its own free and untrammeled judgment 
in the giving of advisory opinions according to the rules of in- 
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ternational law; and there is one well-settled rule with regard 
to that question which the court quotes in its opinion. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Idaho just what he means by saying that the council 
disregarded the opinion of the court in the Bast Karelia case. 

Mr. BORAH. I am going to discusss that subject to-morrow 
at length; but what I mean is that after the court rendered 
its opinion the member of the league representing Greece, 
Salandra, offered a resolution which stated in effect that the 
council did not agree with the construction placed upon article 
14 of the covenant with reference to the rendering of advisory 
opinions in the absence of one of the nations, and therefore 
that they reserved that matter for future consideration. That 
resolution was not adopted, but the resolution was incorpo- 
rated in a report, and the report was adopted; so, as the mat- 
ter stands now, the council has refused to accede as estab- 
lished to the principle which the court laid down in that case. 

Mr. WALSH. That is, the council expressed their view that 
the opinion was not correct? 

Mr. BORAH, Yes. : 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from Idaho to express great surprise with regard to the atti- 
tude of Republicans toward the World Court; and I gatltred 
from what he said that it was his opinion that it had not 
been the policy of the Republican Party in years past to favor 
entrance into the World Court. 

Mr. BORAH. No; we have always been an advocate of a 
world court, but not this one, and not one that is constructed 
upon the principles upon which this is constructed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Of course we could not have been in favor 
of this one, the Senator realizes, because it was not proposed 
at that time; but in 1912 the party adopted a platform, one 
of the planks of which states: 


The Republican Party earnestly favors all measures for the estab- 
lishment and protection of the peace of the world and for the develop- 
ment of closer relations between the various nations of the earth, It 
believes most earnestly in the peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes and in the reference of all justiclable controversies between na- 
tions to an international court of justice. 


Again, four years later, in 1916, the platform states: 


We believe in the pacific settlement of international disputes, and 
favor the establishment of a world court for that purpose. 


Mr. BORAH. Yes; I do not controvert that at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask whether we are 
going into legislative session? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That depends on the action the 
Senate may take. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to speak for four or five 
minutes in legislative session, if I may have permission. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to go on with this subject a 
little longer. We have been very lenient. It is only half-past 
4 now; and I think we ought to go on with this subject until 
5 o'clock, anyway. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names; 


Bingham 
Blease 
Borah 
Brookhart 


La Follette 
Lenroot 
McKellar 
McKinley 
McMaster 


Robinson, Ark. 


Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Smith 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Tyson 
Underwood 
Walsh 


Jones, Wash, 
Warren 


Kendrick 
Keyes Weller 
King Ransdell Willis 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, some years ago I announced 
my opposition to the League of Nations, When I was elected 
to this distinguished body, every man, woman, and child in 
my State knew my position in reference to the League of 
Nations and the league court. Therefore, I presume it was no 
surprise to any of them when they read in the public press 
that I had stated that I would not under any conditions or 
circumstances vote for our adherence to that court. 

It seems peculiar to me that those of us who oppose the 
league court are accused of being in favor of war and opposed 
to peace. That certainly can not apply to me. I do not know 
whether I am a coward or not, but I am absolutely opposed 
to war. I would not under any circumstances or conditions 
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criticize the men of the South who left this body and led 
what was called the secession movement in this country, but 
I think, sir, that it was a mistake. I think all wars are mis- 
takes. Yet there is no man who loves the memory and the 
names of the leaders of that movement, or who loved the 
Confederacy, or the Confederate soldier more devotedly than 
I, and I hope I have proven it in both my private and my 
official career. My father and three brothers and my mother’s 
four brothers were Confederate soldiers. 

When the war across the water was in progress, and it was 
said that this country should enter, as governor of my State 
I said, “No.” I fought against that with all the vigor within 
my. power. I did everything that I could to keep the people 
of the State of South Carolina from being in fayor of our 
entering that conflict. 

I went so far, Mr. President, in making public speeches 
throughout my State, that the Department of Justice sent men 
into Seuth Carolina who watched my home, and who watched 
me personally. They sent their hirelings and their spies, un- 
known, to the meetings where I spoke in South Carolina, 
endeavoring to get something for which they could put me 
in the penitentiary, as they said. I told them to come on. 
I made my speeches openly and above board. I fought the 
entrance of this country into that war, and I stated on the 
stump, publicly and openly and above board, time and time 
again, that the only thing this country would get out of 
that war would be widows, orphan children, fresh-made 
graves, and debts; and that is all we have gotten. 

We have less personal liberty in America to-day than we 
ever had in the history of this country and less national 
liberty and less protection of our homes. When I would 
deliver my speeches at various meetings, I would say, “All 
you people who would vote for war if you were in Congress, 
hold up your hands,” and out of audiences numbering any- 
where from 500 or 1,000 to 10,000, possibly 15 or 20 hands 
would be raised. When I would say, “ Those of you who are 
opposed to war, hold up your hands,” thousands would hold 
up their hands, indicating their opposition to this country 
entering that conflict. 

There came a time, however, when this country declared 
that it would go into that war. Then I came here to Wash- 
ington, to General Crowder, and asked him to allow me to 
raise a regiment. I said: 

“General, I do not know a thing about mili Affairs; I do 
not know anything about fighting as a soldier, but I want to 
raise a regiment in South Carolina. I want you to let them 
have the proper officers, but give me the privilege simply of 
going with them; and when they are ordered into battle, let me 
go in there with them, and I will promise you that if you will 
give me that privilege, I will give you a regiment of 25,000 
‘ Bleaseites’ in South Carolina who will make as brave soldiers 
as ever were on a field of battle.” 

They turned the backs of their hands to me. They said, 
“No; we do not want you.” But when they had conscription, 
they took my boys; they sent them into the trenches, and 
murdered them, fed them as cannon fodder. For what? To 
saddle an indebtedness onto the United States and to fill 
graveyards and make widows and orphans. 

What was the result? We were blacklisted in South Caro- 
lina; and when I say, “ We,” I mean my friends. For eight 
years not a political office was filled in that State by any man 
who was known to be my friend. When it was made known to 
the then President of the United States that some man in 
South Carolina wanted an appointment, all that had to be 
said was that he was a follower of Corse BLEAseE, and he was 
immediately turned down and placed on the black list, 

Yet we bought Liberty bonds. When Mr. McAdoo came down 
to our State with two or three holes in the seat of his breeches 
and walked up Main Street at the head of a crowd begging 
people to buy Liberty bonds, we bought. Of course, we knew 
it was a bluff, that he was not that poor—but we bought. We 
eontributed our soldiers as volunteers and under conscription. 
We did everything in the world we could to make America win 
that war. After she once said she was going in, then, in the 
words of another, it was— 


My country, may she ever be right; but right or wrong, my country. 


Mr. President and Senators, I am proud of the fact that I 
am the only man from a Southern State who is against this 
league court. I wish every Senator would vote for it and let 
me be the only man in the Senate to vote against it, because 
the day would come when this country would say, “That man 
certainly had at least the foresight to oppose the judgment of the 
Senate at the time of the passage of this iniquitous measure.” 

I come from that State of the American Union that can boast 
of more pure, unmixed American blood than any other State in 


this Union. If you were looking to-day through a committee 
for pure American blood itself, unmixed with foreign blood, 
you would go to the State of South Carolina and find more of 
it than you could find in any other State in the American 
Union. e stand for what is right. We fight for what we 
believe are our ts and our privileges, and we stand, Mr. 
President, honest in those things which we endeavor to carry 
into effect. 

I do not say this with any desire to brag, and I hope it will 
not be so considered, but within the last hour I have received 
a telegram from the State of South Carolina informing me that 
my brother, younger than I am by 12 years, was this day 
elected a member of the highest court in that State, the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina. I mention that only to 
show that I still hope we have a little standing back in South 
Carolina. 

Mr. President, I now want to read one of the political opin- 
ions of Mr. Thomas Jefferson, who I think must have been a 
Democrat. Since I have come to the Senate, I have not been 
right sure what a Democrat is. I have been thrown into some 
doubt about that matter. I see men over in the House who 
call themselyes Democrats yoting for things that look to me 
like Republicanism; but they all get together and vote for it, 
They say they want harmony. It reminds me of the times 
when Senator Tillman used to run for office. They would 
tell him he was a great fellow to stir things up, and say they 
wanted peace and harmony, Old man Ben would say, Les, 
that’s the trouble with you fellows. You want us to have the 
peace, and you want all the harm'ny.““ 

Mr. Jefferson said, and I think, properly: 


Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations—entangling 
alliances with none. * * + 

I have ever deemed it fundamental for the United States never to 
take active part in the quarrels of Europe. Their political interests are 
entirely distinct from ours. Their mutual jealousies, their balance of 
power, their complicated alliances, their forms and principles of govern- 
ment are all foreign to us. They are nations of eternal war. All their 
energies are expended in the destruction of the labor, property, and 
lives of their people. On our part, never had a people so favorable a 
chance of trying the opposite system, of peace and fraternity with man- 
kind, and the direction of all our means and faculties to the purposes 
of improvement instead of destruction. With Europe we have few 
occasions of collision, and these, with a little prudence and forbearance, 
may be generally accomodated. 


His efforts to secure peace and friendship with foreign powers 
seemed to have been, above all others, his greatest endeavors on 
behalf of the United States. 

Mr. President, if that was his attitude back at that time, 
when he could see as he did, how can we to-day dispute what 
he said? Ever since that was said by him Europe has been 
eternally in war, always in war, always in trouble, always 
struggling, and I am surprised that some people loye England 
as they do. My grandfather and grandmother left Liverpool 
and came directly to the United States of America, to Charles- 
ton, S. C., and I assume you would say that every drop of blood 
in my body is English, but I say it is American, and I tell you 
to-day that England has never had any use for America and 
she will never have any use for America. The international 
bankers of this country are to-day controlling the interests 
which are putting out this propaganda and which are trying to 
drive this country in opposition to the views of Mr. Jefferson. 

I will read to you from another gentleman, and I think if 
this resolution passes we ought to take down his statue. We 
ought to take down some of these memorials we have around 
here erected to him, and let us see if we can not convince the 
world that he was mistaken in his doctrines. In Washington's 
Farewell Address he stated: 


While then every part of our country thus feels an immediate 
and particular interest in union, all the parts combined can not fail to 
find in the united mass of means and efforts greater strength, greater 
resource, proportionably greater security from external danger, a less 
frequent interruption of their peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive from union an exemption from 
those broils and wars between themselves which so frequently afflict 
neighboring countries not tied together by the same government, which 
their own rivalship alone would be sufficient to produce, but which 
opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues would stimulate 
and embitter. 


That was the first President of this country speaking, the 
man to whom so many great monuments have been erected. 
That was the man whom, I presume, all the people of this 
country love, and in whose judgment they certainly have the 
greatest confidence, 
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Further on in that same address he said: fie e 855 loc League of Nations. I believe every man on 
kkel wi side o 2 Chamber, with only two or three exceptions, 
0 roe A baa clear ot permanent alliance with any | wants to get into the league court for that very reason. They 
want to laugh at and taunt Senators on the other side of the 
There is Mr. Jefferson. There is George Washington saying | Chamber and say, “ We locked the dog under the step and took 
in his Farewell Address, after having made for this country | you around to the back door and carried you in and introduced 
the start that gave it its liberty and its freedom, that— m 005 tao lenape court and the League of Nations before you 
ie le bur 1 ith any ren what was happening to you.” 
1 re AA mila pce N 3 iiberty , Some talk has been had about the court not having jurisdic- 
to do it : tion of certain matters; but who is to decide what matter they 
y shall pass on? That court will decide such matters, The 
There, Senators, we have speaking to us those two great men; | United States can not say what they will pass on, and no other 
those men who stand head and shoulders above almost any | Country can say what they shall or shall not pass on. When 
whose name could be mentioned; men who loved their country; | questions go there and come before that court for decision, 
men who did things, not for selfish interests, not to elevate | When the time comes for them to pass on various matters, they 
somebody, but for the sole and only purpose of eleyating this | can take up any question they please. Who would prevent it? 
country and making out of it the greatest country that God has | How could we get around it? To whom could we appeal? 
ever known. I call those two men to your attention and I call| What could we do? Of course nobody is going to decide what 
upon them to bear witness here to you that any man who op- they shall pass on except the members of the court themselves. 
poses the league, if he has no other reason for his opposition, | We could not help ourselves. 
can find for himself all that he needs in the Farewell Address] Our Supreme Court, composed of honorable men, great men 
of Washington and the words of Thomas Jefferson, to which I and good men, can pass on questions not submitted to it, and 
have referred, can do that in connection with any case that comes before them 
Ah, Senators on the other side of the Chamber, possibly some | if they care to bring in outside questions, and no one can help 
may criticize, but I do not fear to say what I am about to say. | himself, and there is no appeal. I say that it is my firm and 
I believe that just a few months ago God in His all-wise provi- | honest belief, backed by what I have learned by investigation 
dence and wisdom removed from the other side of the Senate | and what I haye heard, that with all the reservations and all 
the brainiest and one of the truest Americans, fearless, honest, the talk, when this court is finally established, if it ever is 
and upright, that has sat in this Chamber since John C. Cal- established, the judges of that court, and they alone, will be 
houn left it. I refer to the man who kept you from the League | the ones to say what they shall and what they shall not pass 
of Nations, the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts. | upon. 
If he were here to-day, I would like to hear him speak at Senators, why should we go into this thing? Are we afraid 
this time. of anybody? Who are we afraid of? What are we afraid of? 
When a schoolboy in this city I used to sit in the gallery | The international bankers that have their money invested 
at the other end of the Capitol and hear him speak. As a abroad? Surely the day has not come when, if Christ should 
visitor to this city I sat in the gallery of the Senate and heard | come back to earth, He could come in here and drive anyone 
him speak. I would love to-day, if it could be possible, that | out of the Senate Chamber as he drove certain people from 
he might come into this Chamber and to hear him tell Senators | another temple and for the same reason, I would not believe 
on the other side of the Chamber what his position would be | it; I can not believe it. But propaganda is being sent out by 
on this question after he made his fight on the floor of the the International bankers. I do not believe we would have 
Senate, after Warren G. Harding, a good man, an honest man, | been in the World War if people across the water had not 
a clean man, swept the country on a platform in opposition to | owed to American bankers so much money. I believe as 
the League of Nations, when the Hon. Calvin Coolidge was | firmly as I believe that God made me that it was a money war, 
made Vice President of this country on that same platform, | brought on to pay that indebtedness. Thousands of boys lie in 
If Mr. Coolidge had announced in his last campaign that he | their graves to-day and thousands of widows live in this coun- 
was in favor of entering the League of Nations some Senators | try, and the House and Senate are torn apart, all as a result 
would not be here now, and he would not be in the White | of the effects of that war. x 
House, provided the Democratic Party had shown a little more | I may be wrong, but I believe as firmly as I believe that 
sense at New York and not wrangled and fussed as they did | God sits on His throne that there never would have been any 
among themselves. war so far as America was concerned if it had not been for 
I would love to hear Mr. Lodge say what he would think of | the fact that those people over there owed money to the inter- 
this proposition. I would love to have him tell us that some | national bankers over here who had the power to drive the 
Senators are going back on the very people who elected them | American Nation into the war. That is why I fought our 
to the Senate; that they are going back on the very people who | entrance into the war. Why should we run and hide under 
elected Warren G. Harding President of the United States on a the skirt, for instance, of old Miss England? Are Senators 
platform opposing entrance into the League of Nations. scared? Are they afraid somebody will come over here and 
I did not vote for Mr. Harding, but I supported him. I had whip us? Are Senators afraid of that? Just get that out 
friends in other States than South Carolina, and I told my | of your heads, Senators. We have enough Army and Navy to 
people on the stump, man to man, that I was for Harding | hold any of them back until the boys could get here. The 
against Cox, because when he came to Washington and went to | boys do not need any uniforms. They would come with shot- 
the White House and knelt down at the shrine, and then went | guns, baseball bats, any way we wanted them. Just let them 
to New York and declared for the League of Nations, right | know we need them and they would fight. 
then and there he severed me from him politically. I would If we were low down and weak and some nation could catch 
not yote for any man in the world, Democrat or no Democrat, | us and choke us to death, if some nation could come along and 
who would tell me that he was in favor of the League of Nations | push us into the ocean, then I might get down, too, and say, 
or the league court. I do not care who he might be; I would | yes, we will go into something or other to try to keep from 
not vote for him. Senators sitting on the other side of the being driven into the Atlantic Ocean, like Andrew Jackson 
Chamber should not do it, because by doing so they vote | wanted to drive all the South Carolinians once because John C. 
against the people of the country who swept Mr. Harding into | Calhoun would not agree with him about something. But we 
office on this very issue. are not in that situation. We can whip any conntry in the 
There are many Democrats here who favor entrance into | world. We can whip the combined world if they try to come 
the league court; but why? Because they believe in their on American soil. I know we can do it, and if we can not, 
hearts that it will lead us into the League of Nations, and | then let us get an Army and Navy that can; and therefore I 
when they get us into the League of Nations they can taunt | wonder what we have to gain by entering any such thing as the 
Republicans by saying, “ Yes; you temporarily defeated us with | league court. I have sat here day after day und listened; 
Mr. Harding and kept us out of the League of Nations tem- | I have read a great deal, not as much possibly as I should 
porarily, but now we have put you in there,” and then they | have read, and I have not yet heard read a single sensible 
would go back to the American people and say that “the Re- | reason why America should undertake to tie herself up to 
publican Party betrayed you, and we, the Democrats, put you | something of this sort. What would we ever get out of it? 
in the League of Nations.” How would we be benefited? What good would it do here? 
Senators, how are you going to get around that? That is the | Where are we to get any benefit? Oh, it is said, it will keep us 
fact. That is political history and the political truth. I am | out of war. My belief is that it is just encouraging war. Such 
glad the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], honest, frank, | a foreign entanglement would enable them to tie the United 
and truthful as he is, said that that was his purpose. He said States up and take ns across their lap and spauk us, and when 
that he was for entrance into the league court because it would they got through spaukiug us they would shoye us out, and 
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in the past, which I shall present at a later time. 
fayor of not haying any war. I do not want war. 
necessary, which I hope it will not be, I will fight. 

I have always been told that a soldier’s first duty is to obey 
orders, prepared or not prepared, and that is what I stand 
here in the Senate ready to do at any time, just as I have 
done this afternoon, If necessary, I shall at a future time try 
to have something more, probably more important, to say along 
the line on which I have spoken this afternoon. I want the 
people of the country to know why we are asked to go into 
the league court. I want to present the situation to them, 
not on technicalities, not in legal phrases, not in legal terms, 
but as American citizens I want them to know where I stand. 
I want to let them know why I am in the position I occupy, 
why I am the only southern Senator in this body who is stand- 
ing here opposed to our entrance into the league court. I am 
not basing my argument on technical legal grounds or techni- 
cal grounds of any other kind; not at all. I am basing my views 
on what the men who made this country tell me, I am basing 
them on what my father told me when I was a boy. Iam trying 
to do as I believe to be right. I believe and I shall ever be- 
lieve that the greatest mistake this country could make would 
be in reference to this matter to enter the league court. 

I have an article on the French Revolution and the foreign 
policy of the United States which I would like to read in order 
that it might appear in the Recorp, but late as the hour is 
I shall not do so at this time. If there be no objection, I 
should like to be allowed to continue my remarks for a short 
time to-morrow after the Senate convenes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION WITH CLOSED DOORS 


Mr. LENROOT, I move that the Senate now proceed to the 
consideration of executive business with closed doors. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business with closed doors. After 
five minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, 
and (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.), under the order pre- 
viously entered, the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Friday, January 15, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


I am in 
If it is 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 14 
(legislative day of January 13), 1926 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


DeWitt C. Poole, of Illinois, now a Foreign Service officer of 
class 2 and a consular officer with the rank of consul general, 
to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America. 

teed Paige Clark, of New Hampshire, now a Foreign Service 
officer of class 6 and a consular officer with the rank of 
consul, to be also a secretary in the Diplomatie Service of the 
United States of America. 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION For Porto Rico 


Juan B. Huyke, of Porto Rico, to be commissioner of educa- 
tion for Porto Rico. Reappointment. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 


Lieut, Commander Andrew D. Denney to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 26th day of August, 1925. 

Lieat. Commander Jabez S. Lowell to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 16th day of November, 1925. 

Lieut. Commander Dallas C. Lalzure to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 23d day of November, 1925, 

Lieut. Samuel G. Moore to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 12th day of April, 1925. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant command- 
ers in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1925: 

George Marvell. 

Philip R. Weaver. 

Lieut. Edward E. Hazlett, jr., to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the 29th day of September, 1925. 

Lieut. George P. Lamont to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 19th day of October, 1925. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 22d day of October, 1925: 

Walter F. Hinckley. 

Ralph H. Smith, 
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the only way we could get back home would be to fight. They 
are fixing things for war, and I can not see any benefit to be 
gained, in view of the past history of this country. I have 
some statistics with reference to war, as to what war has cost 


The following-named lientenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 4th day of September, 1925; 

Norman S. Ives. 

Bailey Connelly. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John A. McDonnell to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 29th day of September, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Benjamin N. Ward to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 4th day of October, 1925. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior 
grade) in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1925: 

Alan R. Nash. 

Chauncey Moore. 

Anthony R. Brady. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Theo E. Cox to be a surgeon in the 
Nayy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 5th 
day of June, 1924. à 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be sur- 
geons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander 
from the 4th day of June, 1925: 

Franklin F. Lane. 

William T. Lineberry, 

James R. Thomas. 

Victor S. Armstrong. 

Earl Richison. 

Louis E. Mueller. 

Charles L. Oliphant. 

Herbert L. Shinn. 

Orville R. Goss. 


Chaplain Ernest L. Ackiss to be a chaplain in the Navy, with 
the rank of commander from the 3d day of November, 1924, to 
correct the date from which he takes rank as previously nomi- 
nated and confirmed. 

Chaplain Maurice M. Witherspoon to be a chaplain in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander from the 5th day of Jan- 
uary, 1925, to correct the date from which he takes rank as 
previously nominated and confirmed. 

Naval Constructor Ross P. Schlabach to be a naval con- 
struetor in the Navy, with the rank of captain from the 30th 
day of June, 1925. 

The following-named assistant civil engineers to be civil 
engineers in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander 
from the 27th day of December, 1925: 


Raymond V. Miller. Willard A. Pollard, jr. 
John J. Manning, William M. Angas. 
Vernon R. Dunlap. Lewis B, Combs. 
Valentine J. McManus. Hugo C. Fischer. 


Gunner Robert C. Williams to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign from the 20th day of December, 
1924. X% 

Machinist John M. Fitzsimmons to be a chief machinist in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 20th day of 
Angust, 1924. 

Machinist Charles R. Owen to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 25th day of 
February, 1925. 

Machinist George T. McBride to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 3d day of Octo- 
ber, 1925. 

Pharmacist Clarence J. Owen to be a chief pharmacist in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 28th day of 
July, 1925. 

Pay Clerk Joseph A. Paldi to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
December, 1924. 

The following-named chief gunners to be chief electricians in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 13th day of 
January, 1919: 

Michael Garland. 

Arthur S. Rollins. 

Chief Gunner Russell K. Young to be a chief electrician in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 5th day of 
August, 1920. 

The following-named chief gunners to be chief electricians in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 3d day of 
December, 1921: 

Charles A. Kohls. 

George H. Kellogg. 

The following-named chief gunners to be chief electricians in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 10th day of 
January, 1923: 

Alfred R. Eubanks, 

Thomas Flynn. 

Michael Burke. 


Charles H. Savage. 
Walter J. Pennell, 
Jobn C. Adams. 
Ernest A. Daus. 

Carl A. Broaddus. 
John E. Porter. 
Fenimore S. Johnson. 
David Ferguson, jr. 
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The following-named chief gunners to be chief electricians in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 2d day of 


July, 1923: 
Max P. Schaffer. Edwin Brown. 
Fred J. Pope. John Bjorling. 
Charles W. Pearles. Carl H. Snovel. 
Levi Herr. Elmer E. Callen, 


William Pollock. 
The following-named chief gunners to be chief electricians in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
September, 1923: 
Leslie W. Beattie. 
Edward H. Belknap. 
Oscar E. Dannegger. 
Daniel H. Love. 


Charles R. Brown. 
Holly C. Boots. 
Louis G. LaFerte. 
Roscoe C. Reese. 

Wallace C. Schlaefer. Edward F. Wilson. 

Ralph S. Lunney. Charles V. Hart. 

Chief Gunner John H. Hart to be a chief electrician in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 23d day of 
January, 1924. 

The following-named chief gunners to be chief electricians in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
February, 1924: 

Frank C. Szehner. 

William P. Montz. 

Chief Gunner Jesse E, Jocoy to be a chief electrician in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
March, 1924. 

Chief Gunner William R. Dillow to be a chief electrician in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
April, 1924. 

Chief Gunner Nat B. Frey to be a chief electrician in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
May, 1924. 

Chief Gunner Charles W, Piper to be a chief ele¢trician in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
June, 1924. 

Chief Gunner Milton Bergman to be a chief electrician in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 28th day of June, 
1924. 

The following-named chief gunners to be chief electricians in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
July, 1924: 

Linwood C. Gray. 

Christian Ohlschlager. 

The following-named chief gunners to be chief electricians in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
August, 1924: 

Biven M. Prewett. 

Wilber J. Meade. 

Isaac L. Glenn. 

Chief Gunner William H. Moore to be a chief electrician in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 21st day of 
October, 1924. 

Gunner Cowain V. Smith to be a chief electrician in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
November, 1924. 

Gunner Harry C. Woodward to be a chief electrician in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 12th day of 
December, 1924. 

The following-named gunners to be chief electricians in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 


December, 1924: 

Wilky D. Walters. Frederick Sherman. 

Joseph M, Anderson. John E. Malmberg. 

The following-named chief gunners to be chief radio elec- 
tricians in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 
5th day of August, 1920: 

Roger J. Swint. 

Howard A. Booth. 

Chief Gunner James A. Featherston to be a chief radio elec- 
trician in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 6th 
day of February, 1921. 

Chief Gunner Jesse J. Alexander to be a chief radio elec- 
trician in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 7th 
day of March, 1922. 

Chief Gunner Collins R. Buchner to be a chief radio elec- 
trician in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 4th 
day of January, 1923. 

The following-named chief gunners to be chief radio elec- 
tricians in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 


2d day of July, 1923: 
Roy Childs. 


Glen R. Ogg. 
Matthew Kenny. 


Allen J. Gahagan. 
Benjamin F. Schmidt. James R. Fallon. 
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Theodore Lachman. 
Samuel Taylor. 
John E. Fredricks. 


Casper H. Husted. 

Bruce M. Parmenter. 

Bea L. Jarvis. 

Walter F. H. Nolte. 

The following-named chief gunners to be chief radio elec- 
triclans in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 
24th day of September, 1923: 

Raymond Cole, Joseph A, Perry. 

William H. Recksiek. Carlton A. McKelvey. 

Gunner Charles H. Ripley to be a chief radio electrician in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
September, 1923. 

The following-named chief gunners to be chief radio elec- 
tricians in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 
15th day of November, 1923: 

Henry L. Bixbee. Frank B. Finney. 

Warren §. MacKay. William J. Murphy. 

The following-named chief gunners to be chief radio elec- 
tricians in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 
23d day of January, 1924: 

Frederick ©. Nantz. 

William J. Volkman. 

John P. Richardson, 

The following-named chief gunners to be chief radio electri- 
cians in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th 
day of February, 1924: 

Harold Osborne. Joseph S. Weigand. 

Thomas A. Marshall. Mars W. Palmer. 

Chief Gunner Richard J. Ostrander to be a chief radio elec- 
trician in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 
20th day of May, 1924. p 

Chief Gunner Hugh M. Norton to be a chief radio electrician 
in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day 
of July, 1924. 

Chief Gunner Donald H. Bradley to be a chief radio electri- 
cian in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th 
day of August, 1924. 

Gunner Neil Avery to be a chief radio electrician in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
August, 1924. 

Chief Gunner Edward J. Kreuger to be a chief radio electri- 
cian in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 21st 
day of October, 1924. 

Gunner Robert A. Littmann to be a chief radio electrician in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
November, 1924. 

Gunner Carroll L. Morgan to be a chief radio electrician in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
January, 1925. 

Gunner Obed E. Williams to be a chief radio electrician in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
February, 1925, 

Commander Frank C. Martin to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 4th day of October, 1925. 

Lieut. Commander Charles M. Yates to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 16th day of September, 1925, 

Lieut. Commander John F. Shafroth, jr., to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 16th day of November, 1925. 

Lieut. James M. Shoemaker to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of July, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Solomon S. Isquith to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 25th day of August, 1925. 

Ensign Wilber G. Jones to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1925. 


PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Zebedee Vick to be postmaster at Corona, Ala., in place of 
J. E. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired November 2, 
1925. 

ARIZONA 

Joseph P. Downey to be postmaster at Miami, Ariz., in place 
of J. P. Downey. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
17, 1926. 

CALIFORNIA 

Henry W. Nash to be postmaster at Stirling City, Calif., in 
place of H. W. Nash. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

Joseph N. Hollis to be postmaster at Gridley, Calif., in place 
of J. N. Hollis. Incumbent’s commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

Edward L. Dithridge to be postmaster at Baldwin Park, 
Calif., in place of A. M. Burris, Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired October 3, 1925. 
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of E. R. Costello. Incumbents: commission expires January 
17, 1926. 


COLORADO 

Cora E. Taggart to be postmaster at Wheat Ridge, Colo., in 
place of C. E. Taggart. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 17, 1926. 

Christopher C. Eastin to be postmaster at Kremmling, Colo., 
in place of C. C. Eastin. In*umbent’s commission expired 
November 9, 1925. 

Frank L. Barton to be postmaster at Haxtun, Colo., in place 
of F. L. Barton. Incumbents commission expires January 
17, 1926, 

IDAHO 

Chester O. Cornwall to be postmaster at Rupert, Idaho, in 
place of C. O. Cornwall. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 23, 1925. 

ILLINOIS 

LeRoy Howell to be postmaster at Zeigler, III., in place of 
B. F. Welch, resigned. 

Asa L. Kiser to be postmaster at Pittsfield, III., in place of 
B. H. Swan, resigned. 

Paul W. Gibson to be postmaster at Louisville, III., in place 
ee E: W. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expired August 16, 

Charles H. Spilman to be postmaster at Edwardsville, III., 
in place of ©. H. Spilman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 17, 1926. 

Koy Arseneau to be postmaster at Bourbonnais, Ill., in place 
2 Anna Byron. Incumbents commission expired December 

„1925. 

Arthur H. Gross to be postmaster at Atwood, III., in place of 
Lena Albers. Incumbent's commission expired November 9, 
1925. 

INDIANA 

Albert C. Heithecker to be postmaster at Plainville, Ind., in 
place of A. C. Heithecker. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Joseph T. Nighbert to be postmaster at Hanover, Ind., in 
place of J. T. Nighbert. Ineumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

Elmer L. McKnight to be postmaster at Fowler, Ind., in 
place of E. L. McKnight. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 17, 1926. 

Martha A. Barr to be postmaster at Edwardsport, Ind., in 
place of M. A. Barr. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
her 20, 1925. 

Joe B. Mayfield to be postmaster at Bruceville, Ind., in 
place of J. B. Mayfield. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1925. 

Charles W. Culbertson to be postmaster at Brazil, Ind., in 
place of J. A. Raper. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 27, 1925. 

IOWA 

Leona B. Christensen to be postmaster at Swea City, Iowa, 
in place of L. B. Garrison, to correct name. 

Sam L. Shales to be postmaster at Farmersburg, Iowa. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1925. 

George L. Evans to be postmaster at Elma, Iowa, in place 
of C. A. Rubly, deceased. 

John A. Edwards to be postmaster at Cumberland, Iowa, in 
place of G. A. Archer, resigned. 

Emily L. Gibson to be postmaster at Reinbeck, Iowa, in place 
of E. L. Gibson. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

Carrie H. Randall to be postmaster at Epworth, Iowa, in 
place of C. H. Randall. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

Alfred Wright to be postmaster at Denison, Iowa, in place of 
Alfred Wright. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

Ralph H. Halloway to be postmaster at Churdan, Iowa, in 
place of R. H. Halloway. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 17, 1926. 

KANSAS 

Mamie B. Stanard to be postmaster at Sublette, Kans., in 
place of M. B. Stanard. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

John A. Coffman to be postmaster at Sedgwick, Kans., in 
place of J. A. Coffman, Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

Ellen Farrell to be postmaster at Prairie View, Kans., in 
place of Ellen Farrell. Incumbents commission expires Janu- 
ary 16, 1926. 
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Ethel R. Costello to be postmaster at Acampo, Calif., in place 
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George W. Connelly to be postmaster at Plainville, Kans., in 
place: of G. W. Connelly. Incumbents commission expires 
January 16, 1926. 

Abram Troup to be postmaster at Logan, Kans., in place of 
as Troup. Incumbent's commission expires January 16, 

Albert F. Aderhold to be postmaster at Kinsley, Kans., in 
place of A. F. Aderhold. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 

Earl W. Davis to be postmaster at Grinnell, Kans., in place 
ey W. Davis. Incumbent's commission expires January 16, 

Shamus O’Brien to be postmaster at Florence, Kans., in place 
oe W. Killion. Incumbent's commission expired August 24, 

Estelle M. Johnston to be postmaster at Edmond, Kans., in 
Place of E. M. Johnston. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 16, 1926. 

Bertram W. Wernette to be postmaster at Dresden, Kans., in 
place of B. W. Wernette. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 16, 1926. 

Mary C. Carroll to be postmaster at Conway Springs, Kans., 
in place of M. C. Carroll. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 17, 1926. 

Debbie A. Strobel to be postmaster at Bunkerhill, Kans., in 
place of D. A. Strobel. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 16, 1926. ; ‘ 

LOUISIANA 

W. Z. Lewis to be postmaster at Alco, La., in place of C. L. 
Currie, removed. 

Lawrence J. Bonin to be postmaster at St. Martinyille, La., 
in place of L. J. Bonin. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

Mary S. Hunter to be postmaster at Pineville, La., in place of 
nm reg Hunter. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 

Auburton H. Barre to be postmaster at Mooringsport, La., in 
place of A. H. Barre. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

Joseph A. Barthet to be postmaster at Labadieville, La., in 
place of J. A. Barthet. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

Joseph H. Kurth, jr., to be postmaster at Kurthwood, La., in 
place of J. H. Kurth, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 17, 1926. 

Edwin R. Ford to be postmaster at Jonesville, La., in place 
of E. R. Ford. Incumbents commission expires January 17, 
1926, 

Jay T. Boone to be postmaster at Boyce, La., in place of J. T. 
Boone. Incumbents commission expires January 17, 1926. 

MARYLAND 

Joseph M. Armstrong to be postmaster at Annapolis, Md., 

in place of W. L. Marcy, deceased. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Forrest D. Bradshaw to be postmaster at South Sudbury, 
Mass., in place of M. M. Miles, removed. 


MICHIGAN 


Victor L. Hardes to be postmaster at Trout Creek, Mich., in 
place of V. L. Hardes. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. : 

J. Harry Wright to be postmaster at Sherwood, Mich., in 
place of J. H. Wright. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. A 

Augustus D. Thorp to be postmaster at Sand Lake, Mich., in 
place of A. D. Thorp. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

MINNESOTA 


John Jensen to be postmaster at Winger, Minn., in place of 
John Jensen. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

John A. Fridgen to be postmaster at Parkers Prairie, Minn., 
in place of J. A. Fridgen. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1925. 

MISSOURI 


John Black to be postmaster at Washburn, Mo., in place of 
E. O. Horton. Incumbent's commission expired December 19, 
1925, 

Leonard Ford to be postmaster at Morley, Mo., in place of 
Nelle Tomlinson, deceased. 

Charles F. Hamrick to be postmaster at Stover, Moa, in 
place of Floyd Rowland, Incumbents commission expired 
August 24, 1925. f . 
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Milton Wilhelm to be postmaster at Seligman, Mo., in place 
T Mon Wilhelm. Incumbent’s commission expires January 

, 1926. 

George P. Megaffin to be postmaster at Hunnewell, Mo., in 
place of G. P. Megaffin. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

Earle W. Phillips to be postmaster at Henrietta, Mo., in 
place of E. W. Phillips. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 19, 1925. 

Ruby W. Benecke to be postmaster at Brunswick, Mo., in 
place of R. W. Benecke. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

MONTANA 


Jesse D. Working to be postmaster at Wilsall, Mont., in 
place of J. D. Working. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

Edgar P. Mizell to be postmaster at Troy, Mont., in place 
— — P. Mizell. Incumbents commission expires January 17, 

Elbert L. Stackhouse to be postmaster at Thompson Falls, 
Mont., in place of E. L. Stackhouse. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 17, 1926. 

Charlotte M. Wells to be postmaster at Stockett, Mont., in 
place of ©. M. Wells. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

Alfred S. Opheim to be postmaster at Opheim, Mont., in 
place of A. S. Opheim. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

Richard L. Alldrin to be postmaster at Malta, Mont., in 
place of R. L. Alldrin. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

Ralph E. Rorabeck to be postmaster at Lavina, Mont., in place 
of R. E. Rorabeck. Incumbent's commission expires January 
17, 1926. 

George W. Fenton to be postmaster at Laurel, Mont., in place 
of G. W. Fenton. Incumbent’s commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

Charles A. Worthing to be postmaster at Lambert, Mont., in 
place of C. A. Worthing. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

Pearl E. Winfield to be postmaster at Jordan, Mont., in place 
of P. E. Winfield. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
17, 1926, 

John R. Stewart to be postmaster at Ingomar, Mont., in place 
of J. R. Stewart. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

Carroll E. Griffin to be postmaster at Glendive, Mont., in 
place of C. E. Griffin. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

James F. Blenkner to be postmaster at Broadus, Mont., in 
place of J. F. Blenkner. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

Elias O. Sorvick to be postmaster at Antelope, Mont., in 
place of E. O. Sorvick. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

NEVADA 

Jeanann M. Fay to be postmaster at East Ely, Nev., in place 
of J. M. Fay. Incumbent’s commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

NEBRASKA 

Joseph B. Hines to be postmaster at Wahoo, Nebr., in place 
of J. B. Hines. Incumbent’s commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

Mary M. Gleason to be postmaster at Platte Center, Nebr., 
in place of M. M. Gleason. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 16, 1926. 

Walter S. Tyler to be postmaster at Palisade, Nebr., in place 
of W. S. Tyler. Incumbents commission expires January 
16, 1926. 

John A. Schleef to be postmaster at Overton, Nebr., in place 
of J. A. Schleef. Incumbent's commission expires January 
16, 1926. 

Loren C. Sturges to be postmaster at North Platte, Nebr., in 
place of L. C. Sturges. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 16, 1926. 

Frank G. Frame to be postmaster at Fullerton, Nebr., in 
place of F. G. Frame. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 16, 1926. 

William S. Brown to be postmaster at Fairmont, Nebr., 
in place of W. S. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 16, 1926. 

William J. Stilgebouer to be postmaster at Danbury, Nebr., 
in place of W. J. Stilgebouer. Iucumbent's commission ex- 
pires January 17, 1926, 
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Loa Hubbard to be postmaster at Chambers, Nebr., in place 
= po Hubbard. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Lilla B. Sargent to be postmaster at Canaan, N. H., in place 
of E. M. Allen, deceased. 

NEW MEXICO 

Helen M. Lindsey to be postmaster at Portales, N. Mex., in 
place of H. M. Lindsey. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 20, 1925. 

NEW YORK 

Harry W. Brown to be postmaster at Larchmont, N. Y. in 
place of J. F. Maddock, resigned. 

John H. Stoddard to be postmaster at Stevensville, N, Y., in 
place of J. H. Stoddard. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
nary 17, 1926. 

Apollos A. Smith to be postmaster at Paul Smiths, N. Y., in 
sary 8 A. A. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired August 

Horace J. Howk to be postmaster at Mount McGregor, N. Y., 
in place of H. J. Howk. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

Harland N. Brown to be postmaster at Mayfield, N. Y., in 
place of H. N. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1925. 

Frank G. Heim to be postmaster at Lancaster, N. Y., in place 
oe G. Heim. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 

Fred F. Hawley to be postmaster at Lake George, N. Y., in 
place of F. F. Hawley. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

Fred M. Sealey to be postmaster at Hempstead, N. Y., in 
place of F. M. Sealey. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

Walter I. Terrell to be postmaster at East Quogue, N. Y., in 
place of W. I, Terrell. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 26, 1925. 

Fallah L. Quinlan to be postmaster at East Northport, N. X., 
in place of F. L. Quinlan. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 17, 1926. z 

Allie M. Merville to be postmaster at Bliss, N. Y., in place of 
rah Merville. Incumbent's commission expired November 17, 

5. 

Sheldon D. Clark to be postmaster at Bath, N. Y., in place of 

H. W. Bowis. Incumbent's commission expired May 18, 1924. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Blaney W. Hill to be postmaster at Snow Hill, N. C., in place 
of A. L. Beaman, removed. 

James L. Sloan to be postmaster at Davidson, N. C., in place 
of J. G. Gamble, removed. 

Amelia B. Stepp to be postmaster at Black Mountain, N. C., 
in place of A. B. Stepp. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1926. 

Bettie Martin to be postmaster at Biscoe, N. C., in place of 
Bettie Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired November 15, 
1925. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Noyes H. Whitcomb to bé postmaster at Flasher, N. Dak., in 
place of N. H. Whitcomb. Incnmbent’s commission expired 
November 18, 1925. 

OHIO 

John P. Locke to be postmaster at Tiffin, Ohio, in place of 
J. P. Locke. Incumbent’s commission expires January 17, 1926. 

Lloyd R. Wallace to be postmaster at Mount Victory, Ohio, 
in place of L. R. Wallace. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 9, 1925. 

Theresa Campfield to be postmaster at Dillonvale, Ohio, in 
place of W. S. Parlett. Incumbent's commission expired August 
5, 1925. 

Harold ©. Rogers to be postmaster at Caledonia, Ohio, in 
place of H. C. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

Ethel H. Somerville to be postmaster at Adena, Ohio, in place 
of E. H. Somerville. Incumbent's commission expires January 
17, 1926. 

OKLAHOMA 

Rose Crowder to be postmaster at Krebs, Okla., in place of 
Rose Crowder. Incumbent's commission expired November 9, 
1925. 

Minta J. Spraggins to be postmaster at Davidson, Okla., in 
place of M. J. Spraggins. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 17, 1926. ’ 
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Walter Waller. 
1926. 


Incumbent’s commission expires January 17, 


OREGON 


Elizabeth E. Johnson to be postmaster at Gresham, Oreg., in 
place of E. E. Johnson, Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Franklin T. Dindinger to be postmaster at Monaca, Pa., in 
place of F. T. Dindinger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1926. 

John D. Croasmun to be postmaster at Marlenyille, Pa., in 
place of K. L. McClellan. Incumbents commission expired 
November 23, 1925. 

John J. Mather to be postmaster at Benton, Pa., in place of 
5 5 Mather. Incumbent's commission expired November 23, 

PORTO RICO 


Jose Carrera to be postmaster at Humacao, P. R., in place of 
Jose Carrera. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

Franklin H. Bunker to be postmaster at Caguas, P. R., in 
place of Eugenio C. Manautou. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 4, 1924. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Deans Crumpler to be postmaster at Latta, S. C., in place 
of H. C. Finklea, resigned. 

Paul E. Bryson to be postmaster at Woodruff, S. C., in place 
of P. E. Bryson. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

David E. Sauls to be postmaster at Smoaks, S. C., in place 
of D. E. Sauls. Incumbent’s commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

John R. Cochran, jr., to be postmaster at Anderson, S. C., in 
place of J. R. Cochran, jr. Incumbent's commission expires 
Janyary 17, 1926. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Ira S. Myron to be postmaster at Volin, S. Dak., in place of 
I. S. Myron. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

Tillie M. Cowman to be postmaster at Gayville, S. Dak., in 
place of T. M. Cowman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 17, 1926. ; 

Leon W. Kreidler to be postmaster at Fulton, S. Dak., in 
place of L. W. Kreidler. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

TENNESSEE 


Albert C. Samsel to be postmaster at Tate, Tenn., in place of 
A. C. Samsel. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

Daniel C. Ripley to be postmaster at Rogersville, Tenn., in 
place of D. C. Ripley. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

Benjamin H. Livesay to be postmaster at New Tazewell, 
Tenn., in place of J. W. Chumley, removed. 

William N. Craft to be postmaster at Mosheim, Tenn., in 
place of W. N. Craft. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

Charles L. Bitner to be postmaster at Chuckey, Tenn., in 
place of C. L. Bitner. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1925. 

Robert C. Laws to be postmaster at Butler, Tenn., in place 
of R. C. Laws. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

Henry F. Marion to be postmaster at Blountville, Tenn., in 
place of H. F. Marion. Ineumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

Granville W. Harp to be postmaster at Jellico, Tenn., in 
place of G. W. Harp. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
17, 1926. 


TEXAS 

William T. Phillips to be postmaster at Stamford, Tex., in 
place of J. F. Adams, deceased. 

Fred W. Nelson to be postmaster at Clifton, Tex., in place 
of F. W. Nelson. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

UTAH 

Henry C. Ward to be postmaster at Myton, Utah, in place of 
H. C. Ward. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 
1926. 
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Walter Waller to be postmaster at Carter, Okla., in place of 
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George F. Flint to be postmaster at Chelsea, Vt., in place of 
G. F. Flint. Incumbent’s commission expires January 17, 1926. 


VIRGINIA 


Alonzo L. Jones to be postmaster at Virgilina, Va., in place 
— L. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires January 17, 

John P. Middleton to be postmaster at The Plains, Va., in 
place of J. P. Middleton. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

James L. Bailey to be postmaster at Stanley, Va., in place 
s T Dunlap. Incumbent's commission expired November 

William C. McCormick to be postmaster at Raphine, Va., in 
place of W. C. McCormick. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 17, 1926. 

Charles E. Welsh to be postmaster at Phoebus, Va., in place 
z 20 E. Welsh. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 

Blanche De Busk to be postmaster at North Holston, Va., in 
place of Blanche De Busk. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 17, 1926. 

William T. Hopkins to be postmaster at Newport News, Va., 
in place of W. T. Hopkins. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 17, 1926. 

John R. Rowland to be postmaster at Hollins, Va., in place 
of J. R Rowland. Incumbent's commission expires January 
17, 1926. 

Isaac A. Luke to be postmaster at Holland, Va., in place of 
I. A. Luke. Incumbent’s commission expires January 17, 1926. 

Jennie G. Phillips to be postmaster at Gloucester, Va., in 
place of J. G. Phillips. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 17, 1928. 

Mary L. Addison to be postmaster at Emory, Va., in place of 
M. L. Addison. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

WASHINGTON 


Thomas J. Smith to be postmaster at Spokane, Wash., in 
place of T. J. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
16, 1926. 

Ira G. Allen to be postmaster at Pullman, Wash., in place of 
I. G. Allen. Incumbent's commission expired August 5, 1925. 

Adam L. Livingston to be postmaster at Mabton, Wash., in 
place of A. L. Livingston. Ineumbent’s commission expires 
January 17, 1926. 

Frank R. Jones to be postmaster at Lacrosse, Wash., in place 
of F. R. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires January 17, 
1926. 

Hugh Eldridge to be postmaster at Bellingham; Wash., in 
place of Hugh Eldridge. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Lilly Moser to be postmaster at Paw Paw, W. Va., in place 
of G. A. Flora, resigned. 

Leonore V. Hood to be postmaster at Lowsville, W. Va. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1925. 

James W. White to be postmaster at Webster Springs, W, Va., 
in place of J. W. White. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 17, 1926. 

Lora F. Harvey to be postmaster at Gormania, W. Va., in 
place of L. F. Harvey. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

WISCONSIN 


Albert B. Van Vonderan to be postmaster at Coleman, Wis, 
in place of P. J. Love, deceased. 

Walter J. Nelson to be postmaster at Waupaca, Wis., in 
place of C. E. Ware, Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1925. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 14 
(legislative day of January 13), 1926 
MEMBER UNITED States SHIPPING BOARD 


Philip S. Teller to be a member of the United States Ship- 
ping Board for a term expiring June 9, 1928. 


UNITED States MARSHAL 


Daniel F. Breitenstein to be United States marshal, northern 
district of New York. : 
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UNITED States Coast GUARD 
George E. McCabe to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
To be captains 
Carlos Bean. 
Stephen ©. Rowan. 
Ralston S. Holmes. 
To be commander 
Elwin F. Cutts. 
To de lieutenants 
Terence W. Greene. 
Lawrence F. Blodgett. 
Harton I. Booker. 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Edwin V. Raines. 
Harold C. Patton. 
To be surgeons, with the rank of lieutenant commander 
Albin L. Lindall. Otis Wildman. 
Ely L. Whitehead. Robert W. Wimberly, 
Richard C. Satterlee. Leonard H. Denny, 
George L. White. James E. Miller. 

To be naval constructors, with the rank of commander 
Samuel J. Zeigler, jr. Everett LeR. Gayhart. 
Ernest M. Pace, jr. Earl F. Enright. 

To ve civil engineers, with the rank of lieutenant commander 
Paul J. Searles. Edward C. Seibert. 
Ben Moreell. William H. Smith. 
Robert L. Pettigrew. Henry Niemann. 
Carl A. Trexel. Edward L. Marshall. 
Kendal B. Bragg. Richard H. Gifford. 
Alden K. Fogg. George D. Wetsel. 
Robert E. Thomas. 

To be chief pay clerks, to rank with but after ensign 
George M. Eichel. 

Robert Stickel. 
Albert H. Richter. 
TOSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
John W. Storment, Austin. 
Gertrude Powell, Rockvale. 
CONNECTICUT 
Phillip V. Schilling, Springdale. 
IDAHO 
Willis M, Sears, Albion. 
MAINE 
Mary S. Bartlett, Belgrade Lakes. 
Anatole L’Heureux, Chisholm. 
Harry P. Jameson, Cornish. 
Malcolm B. Folsom, Greenville. 
Charles R. Folsom, Kents Hill. 
Montrose E. Hill, Old Orchard. 
Eugene S. Thurston, South West Harbor. 
Frederick J. Murphy, Van Buren. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Roy S. Bailey, Agawam. 
David N. Wixon, Dennis Port. 
Ursula G. Dehey, Hatfield. 
Charles E. Cook, Uxbridge. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Wilberforce H. Stiles, Endeavor. 
William G. Childs, Grand Valley. 
James J. Donnelly, Johnsonburg. 
Caroline E. Boyer, Kersey. 
Mae Van Buskirk, Kinzua. 
John A. Van Orsdale, Russell. 
Jeane C. Lewis, Weedville. 


VIRGINIA 
Beronica Marstellar, Virginia Beach. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate January 14 
(legislative day of January 13), 1926 


POSTMASTER 


Joseph C. LeSage to be postmaster at Huntington, in the 
State of West Virginia. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, January 14, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord, we would pause long enough to hear Thee say: 
“Thy sins be forgiyen thee,” Bless us with a fine mental dis- 
cernment, that we may not get our values confused or our 
standards lowered. May the spirit of truth and sincerity in- 
vade our lives at every point. In the hour of perplexity help 
us with the consciousness that God is infinitely stronger than 
the might of man. Impress us that the more sweetly human 
we act the more thoroughly divine we are. - To the sick give 
comfort, to the burdened give relief, to the doubting give trust, 
and to the sorrowing give peace and rest. Accept our humble 
petition as we thank Thee for all the good things that encour- 
ye and bless our lives. In the name of Christ our Savior, 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF AN APPOINTMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following ap- 
pointment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Pursuant to the act of Congress of March 1, 1919, the Chair appoints 
Mr. ELLIOTT as a member of the Public Buildings Commission to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Langley. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the speech of Gov. Albert C. Ritchie delivered in Chicago 
on the evening of January 8 be printed as a public executive 
document, as suggested by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bourton]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the address recently delivered by Governor 
Ritchie be printed as a public document. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I object. As chairman of the 
Printing Committee I feel I should do so. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I be allowed to extend my remarks in the Recorp by 
printing the speech of Gov. Albert C. Ritchie delivered in Chi- 
cago on the evening of January 8 last. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing the speech of 
Governor Ritchie. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I still renew my objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present, 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer; 

[Roll No. 10] 


Allgood Esterly Magee, Pa, Somers, N. Y. 
Bankhead Fairchild Merritt Stedman 
Beedy Flaherty Michaelson Stephens 
Bell Fletcher Montague Sullivan 
Berger Frear Morgan Thomas 
Bixler Free Morin Thurston 
Box Gallivan Newton, Minn, Tincher 
Britten Garner, Tex. Newton, Mo. Tucker 
Brumm Golder O'Connor, La, Vare 
Butler Haugen Parker Vinson, Ky. 
Canfield Hawley Patterson 8 
Cooper, Ohio Jenkins Ihillips Welald 
Crowther Johnson, Wash. Raker Whitehead 
Davenport Kendall Reed, Ark. Winter 
Davey Knutson Reed, N. X. Woodrum 
Drewry Leavitt Sanders, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. , Three hundred and sixty-nine Members are 
present, a quorum. 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to, 
LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members of the House may have five legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks on the bill H. R. 6773, the 
bill for the settlement of the Italian debt. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all Members may have five legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on this bill. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 6773, and, pending that, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi if any agreement can be reached in reference 
to time for debate, What does the gentleman say to four 
hours and the debate be concluded at the end of that time? 

Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I dislike very much to insist on 
more time. There has been very liberal debate on this settle- 
ment so far, but we must remember that the debate so far has 
been confined to a very few members of the committee, and 
there are quite a number of Members on both sides that would 
like to talk on this question. As I was saying, the time for 
debzte so far has been largely occupied by a few members of 
the committee who haye explained the technical features of 
this settlement. There are quite a number of gentlemen on 
this side, and I understand on the other side of the aisle, who 
are anxious to express their views on this settlement. I have 
requests for something like four hours’ time myself. I do not 
want to impose an unreasonable delay on the House, but I 
would like to satisfy those Members, and I have cut their re- 
quests down. I have shaved them two or three times until I 
have gotten to be a pretty good settlement maker myself. 
[Langhter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What does the gentleman say to five 
hours? 

Mr. COLLIER. Five hours only takes care of about 60 per 
cent of the requests for time which I have, and I hate to get 
into bankruptcy to my fellow Members over here. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Would the gentleman be disposed to 
agree that general debate should close to-day? 

Mr. COLLIER. That would be the same as five hours, would 
it not? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, practically. 

Mr. COLLIER. No; it will be like it was on yesterday. 
We had a gentleman ready to go on, and just about that time 
it approached 5 o'clock and a point of no quorum was made. 
That, of course, at that hour forced the committee to rise. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Let us agree on some time, say six 
hours. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man permit me to inject myself into this proposition? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. I would like to hear what the 
gentleman thinks about it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If I have been correctly in- 
formed, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cor LA] has re- 
quests for four hours, or a little more than four hours, and 
the gentleman from Iowa has requests covering about the 
same. Is that correct? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
that, but very nearly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The thought that is in my 
mind is this: The state of the public business at present does 
not require the hurrying of this measure. If we were in a 
strain to get to something else, of course it would be different. 
The gentleman knows I never try to interfere with the pro- 
gram of business, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is never an obstruc- 
tionist, and is always reasonable about these matters, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This is a matter of very 
grave importance. If you fix an arbitrary hour at which de- 
bate shall close, points of no quorum might intervene and take 
away a good deal of the time for debate. Why would it not 
be agreeable to the gentleman from Iowa and the gentleman 
from Mississippi to agree upon the time that they have re- 
quests for? I assume that everybody who wants time has 
made request for it now. That would cover, say, eight hours. 
Is the gentleman agreeable? Of course, that would carry it 
over to to-morrow. But why not let it go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Let us cut that down to seven hours. 
Or perhaps it would be better to let it run for a while. 
Possibly later in the afternoon we can reach a definite settle- 
ment, 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi suggests to me that possibly the suggestion of the gentle- 
man for seven hours can be brought within that time. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I suggest that qualitative analysis of the 
interest rate described in this settlement plan would make it 
seven hours and one-sixtieth. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, I withdraw my unani- 
mous-consent request, 


Well, perhaps not quite so much as 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 1 55 for the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Italy with the United States. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
will please resume the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6773, with Mr. Mappen in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 6773, which the Clerk will report by title.“ 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6773) for the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Italy with the United States, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to announce that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] has consumed 4 hours and 
42 minutes in the debate and the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Cottier] 4 hours and 45 minutes, a total of 9 hours and 
27 minutes. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, by agreement we have 
i that the gentleman from Mississippi shall use further 

e. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, while there are 
certain disagreements among the membership relative to the 
merits of the pending bill, I am sure that there is hearty and 
complete agreement on the part of the entire membership of 
this House in their genuine friendship for the rank and file 
of the Italian people. When we recall the history of that 
wonderful race it is always with feelings of admiration. The 
fact has just come into my mind that that country has fur- 
nished an outstanding character in world history in every 
important line of human endeavor. I wish I had the time to 
recount them. It. is inevitable, therefore, that I would ap- 
proach the consideration of this more or less disagreeable 
problem not only most sympathetically, but with a most anx- 
ious desire that my conclusions would not do the slightest 
injustice, either to the people of Italy or to the people of 


„America. I have followed the course of this question for some 


years with some attention. 

Some question has been made as to the wisdom or the ability 
exercised by the membership of the American Debt Commission 
in reaching the agreement with the Government of Italy as it 
is now pending before us for our approval or disapproval. As 
for myself, I have never for one moment questioned either the 
ability or the wisdom of my distinguished colleagues in the 
House—Judge Crisp of Georgia, and Senator Burron, of Ohio. 
[Applause.] I do not consider that we have in either House 
of the American Congress two more able or wise or conscien- 
tious legislators. After going over the entire facts and circum- 
stances pertaining to this debt question, however, I have been 
impelled to raise a question about the feelings of generosity 
which our two distinguished colleagues exercised in connection 
with this debt settlement. You know many of the wisest and 
ablest men who have ever lived have been big-hearted and 
whole-souled, and excessively generous, with the result that 
throughout their lives, while they were leading citizens of their 
country and were looked up to as the last word on all important 
questions, they were so excessively generous that they were 
giving away all they had and all they could lay their hands 
on. I have seen and heard of many instances where an able 
man has passed through life and finally died, when his friends, 
after paying tribute to his ability, would close by saying. He 
was generous to a fault.” I think that our two colleagues 
have strikingly erred in that direction. And, too, it is easy and 
tempting to be generous with other people's money. 

Now, the question of generosity extends to our home people 
as well as to the people of other countries. We have many 
millions of farmers, for instance, who are blanketed with near 
$11,000,000 of mortgages, crying out for equality, or leniency, 
or aid, or other cooperation. The question pending before the 
House is, in the light of all the facts and circumstances, pres- 
ent and prospective, when does generosity to Italy end and 
fairness and justice to the American taxpayers begin? To 
what extent shall we extend generosity to Italy at the expense 
of the American taxpayers? 5 

I had hoped, Mr. Chairman, that early after the war, when 
this debt commission was created, Congress would haye pro- 
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vided it with a sufficient number of economic experts who 
would keep themselves familiar with every phase of economic 
conditions here and in our allied debtor countries; study the 
equities pro and con, analyze the expenditures made under 
these loans, and keep our people, especially our Congress, 
informed at every stage as to all the important facts on both 
sides of this question. Then when we came to consider the 
pending bill the entire membership would have laid before it 
every essential fact and circumstance pertaining to the respec- 
tive contentions. But that was not done. The result was that 
we came to the consideration of this bill with a very small 
amount of visible facts. 

I have been constrained to reach the conclusion I entertain 
not so much upon the facts contained in the report made by 
the debt commission to the Committee on Ways and Means in 
the hearings as on facts that were omitted from the report 
which they laid before us. 

In order to remove some of the confusion and misapprehen- 

sion pertaining to this debt situation, I hope I may be par- 
doned for just a few moments while I point out the back- 
ground and bring the outstanding facts pro and con down to 
the present time. 
When America entered the war—and, by the way, my friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] was very particular to present 
a supposition as to what would have happened to us if we 
had lost the war. The real question that arises in that con- 
nection is what would have happened to Italy and the allied 
governments in Europe if we had not gone to their assistance 
and won the war for them. [Applause.} I feel somewhat like 
the drummer boy in Napoleon’s army. He said he did not 
know how to beat a retreat, but he could beat a charge. I 
can not conceive of America suffering defeat before any nation 
or any nations on the face of this earth. [Applause.] 

Now, what happened in the beginning? They were on their 
last legs. England had hundreds of millions of commitments 
due over here and no earthly way of meeting them. When we 
entered the war they were crying to us from every allied 
capital in Europe to come and come at once or the war was 
lost, Those are some of the circumstances in which we went 
in and under which this very debt question originated. 

When we entered the war we discovered that the United 
Kingdom had formulated a complete working arrangement 
with respect to the financing of the allied powers. That was 
agreed to and was in full operation and the American Goy- 
ernment acquiesced in it without a murmur or a quibble. 
Under the terms of that agreement every nation of the allied 
ranks was to do its own financing for all the armies and 
navies it might put into the war. It was to do that financing 
both at home and abroad. Each government thoroughly under- 
stood that fact and that agreement, and the latter was accepted 
as feasible and fair alike to each allied nation. It was under 
that agreement that these debts were contracted, 

It was soon discovered that Italy and France, as well as 
some of the other allied governments, did not have at hand 
within their own boundaries certain supplies, materials, and 
foodstuffs. The result was that they had to buy from the 
nearest and most convenient places where they were available. 
They could not transfer their money to make payments, in the 
depreciated situation of the exchanges. The lira in Italy 
could not pay for foodstuffs or munitions in France or Great 
Britain or its colonies, The result was that they agreed that 
when any of the allied governments needed supplies from 
America, Great Britain, or any other of the allied countries, 
they would go there and get them, and that the country from 
which they were purchased would do the financing and take 
their demand notes for the amount, with the further under- 
standing that those notes, as soon as the war was over, would 
be properly funded and terms of maturity, interest, and so 
forth, finally agreed upon. 

Under those solemn financing agreements the war was 
fought. America sent 2,000,000 men to Europe armed and 
equipped. She raised four and a half million men for the 
Army and Navy for the purpose of prosecuting the war. In 
addition to that she furnished and financed virtually $9,500,- 
000,000 worth of supplies, not only for the armies and navies 
of the other allied governments but to feed their civilian popu- 
lation in the rear, a thing equally important with the feeding 
of the armies. She took their demand notes as per agreement. 

The war ended and the peace proceedings came up. America 
went there and said, “ We raised four and a half million men; 
the war has cost us $24,000,000,000, omitting, of course, these 
allied loans amounting to $9,500,000,000, but we want nothing 
in the way of reparation.” [Applause.] France took her 
$5,000,000,000 of reparations I believe, and the other countries 
took their reparations. Nothing was said about their debts 
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A few months or a year after the peace treaty was negotiated 
would have been the better time. Certain rumors were cir- 
culated, however, during the Peace Conference, and these were 
the first outcroppings of the slightest disposition to cancel, 
scale, repudiate, or abandon these obligations by these other 
governments. Rumors cropped out that they wanted a gen- 
eral appraisement among All of the allied governments as to the 
total cost of the war from 1914 down. That rumor was 
promptly denied, however, by the heads of the allied govern- 
ments. 

Then, not long after the war, America, instead of engaging 
actively in international cooperation, economically and morally, 
to bring about an early adjustment of these debts and oppor- 
tunities for their gradual payment, when nobody at home or 
abroad was questioning them, went off into the woods by her- 
self and adopted the policy that has come to be known as 
moral and economic isolation and aloofness. I am not now 
talking about international political questions, 

I am talking about economic and moral cooperation at those 
critical stages, when these debt settlements were so necessary 
to enable those countries to stabilize their finances, balance 
their budgets, put their economic situation in order, and so 
proceed with their debt payments. The result was that we 
drifted farther away from our debtors, and the debts drifted 
farther away from us. In the meantime we found here at 
home gradually springing up a disposition to cancel our foreign 
debts, especially among manufacturers, who were later instru- 
mental in rearing and maintaining in this country a system of 
high tariffs, with a perfect network of retaliations, restric- 
tions, reprisals, and embargoes, thus setting a most damaging 
example to all of the governments of Europe which they pro- 
ceeded to follow, thereby strangling, to a great extent, ex- 
change or barter or trade between commercial countries, thereby 
preventing nations from acquiring favorable trade balances 
with which to pay external debts. Our debt situation went 
from bad to worse. 

The result was that the goyernments were seriously handi- 
capped in getting ready to assume and carry out these financial 
obligations to us, So this element in America set up a cry 
about reducing or canceling the debt. They said it would cost 
more to collect it and receive it than it would to cancel it and 
sell some more goods. According to that doctrine, we could 
proceed to sell goods and issue bonds here to pay for them 
and then cancel them and then sell some more goods. That 
gets nowhere, 

Many other theories were advanced. In the meantime, in 
Europe the politicians, bidding against each other for power, 
proceeded to educate their people, during this long delay and 
neglect of our debt situation, by us, to the effect that they 
not only should not pay these debts but that they really did 
not owe us a cent on earth, and that it would be an outrage 
to pay anything. 

The very people who were pleading with us to come and 
save their scalps in 1917 have been taught that while America 
was welcome into the war she was not really needed; they 
would have won, anyway. This is not the fault of the good 
people over there. They have been taught that by the politi- 
cians. These are some of the conditions that have developed. 

What is the verdict of the American people on this ques-- 
tion after seven years of useless delay and of discussion? 
We find that when pressed the heads of all of our debtor 
governments do not deny the legality of these debts. It is 
not possible to deny it. What is the verdict in America? 

I want to read very briefly from a statement made by Hon. 
John W. O'Leary, president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, who was acting chairman of the American 
delegation to the Third Congress of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Brussels June 25, 1925. At the meeting 
of the World Chamber of Commerce in Brussels last summer 
it was discovered there was ringing all through the debtor 
countries propaganda in favor of canceling these American 
debts. Then it was that Mr. O'Leary, speaking, as he be- 
lieyed, for the the American people, arose and said: 


It is indeed unfortunate that the people of debtor nations were not 
earlier advised that the indirect tax which they have been called upon 
to pay through inflatlon of currency is greater than the tax required 
to finance a funded debt in which principal payments were spread 
over a long period of years and interest placed at a low figure. The 
people of those nations are now faced with even greater obligations 
than in 1919 with much less strength to carry the burden. By all 
means let us strive to face the facts. 


Then he says: 
There is reason for encouragement. The progress already made 
since the last congress is amazing. At the Rome Congress of the In- 


to us at that time. It was not the best time to take them up. | ternational Chamber of Commerce but two short years ago this organi- 
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zation agreed unanimously that a constructive program for the solu- 
tion of the reparations problem was a condition precedent to any 
permanent improvement of world conditions. 


Then enumerating the improvement in the different countries 
he comes to Italy. This was in June, 1925, after a 
assembling of all the economic facts pertaining to each foreign 
country: 

Italy by virtue of a notable increase in national income has made 
appreciable progress toward a balanced budget and reduction of its 
internal and floating debts, Industry has been stimulated by increased 
stability and the diminution of labor unrest. Manufacturing enterprises 
continue to increase their production, there is less unemployment, and 
Italian machinery, textiles, and automobiles are extending their dis- 
tribution in the markets of the world. The financial and industrial 
recovery of Italy presents a striking example of efficient national 
effort. $ > > 

In practically every instance among the other allied countries steady 
progress is to be observed in spite of every difficulty and discouragement. 


Then he goes on to say: 


The belief was recorded at the Rome congress that the restoration 
and further expansion of commerce and industry could be secured only 
by maintaining the integrity of obligations. The congress agreed that 
the settlement of the problem of interallied debts between the nations 
directly involved should be brought about with the least possible delay 
in justice to all concerned, 


And finally: 


Our people believe that the next step to insure the success of our 
reparations problem and the cooperative increase of world trade so 
necessary to bring success to all of us Hes in the restoration of con- 
fidence among the people of the nations of the world. 

The first great step toward restoration of confidence lies in the 
assurance that all nations will meet their financial obligations. 
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From the point of view of our business men there can be no lasting 


confidence in international business agreements if governments fafl 
to recognize their obligations. The precedent is dangerous—more to 
those who owe than to those who are owed. The people of the United 
States are clear on this principle. They believe that experience has 
proven the soundness and wisdom of the principle. They have seen 
the pound restored to par largely through the confidence instilled by 
the funding of the British debt. They have eagerly welcomed the 
Belgian determination to fund their debt, not selfishly only, but because 
they know of the benefit this will bring to Belgium. 


Here is another witness of what American thought and de- 
liberate opinion was in the middle of 1924. The Republican 
platform of 1924 says: 


We have steadfastly refused to consider the cancellation of foreign 
debts. * * Our position has been based on the conviction that 
a moral obligation such as was incurred should not be disregarded. 
We stund for settlements with all debtor countries, similar in char- 
acter with our debt agreement with Great Britain. 

The justness of the basis employed has been formally recognized by 
other debtor nations. Thirty-five per cent of the total foreign debt is 
now in progress of liquidation. 

Great nations can not recognize the principle of repudiation. To 
do so would undermine the integrity essential for international trade, 
commerce, and credit. 


After nearly six years in which to learn Italy’s condition and 
ability to pay, the recent Republican National Convention is a 
powerful witness against the proposed debt settlement. 

Now, what are the terms? Our debt commission have very 
frankly stated to us that they were considering the idea of 
carrying out these principles to which I have called attention, 
but they found Italy did not have the capacity to pay. 

There is one striking phase of this record in that connection; 
you will find nowhere any disagreement between the facts as 
they were assembled about the economic condition of Italy and 
her ability to pay by the Italian Government and by our own 
Government. The facts seem to correspond entirely without 
the slightest disagreement. I have not seen them. They were 
not published for the benefit of each of us, but I have heard 
no question raised by any American debt official on the state- 
ment of economic facts prepared by the Government of Italy. 

In that situation we find this further outstanding point: 
Throughout this discussion and throughout the hearings the 
sole question considered was the present capacity of Italy based 
on the present facts—not upon prospective facts but upon pres- 
ent conditions in Italy. In these circumstances what did they 
agree to, and, as I say, I am only questioning the excessive 
generosity of these gentlemen and not their judgment or their 
ability or their patriotism. 

The present worth of $2,042,000,000 is $538,000,000 or 2614 
per cent of the total debt. The amount of cancellation by this 
agreement is one billion five hundred and three millions, if the 
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American should pay it off now. But we have other 
debts which will keep us busy for 25 to 30 years, so that we 
will be obliged to pay interest on these foreign debts for near 
80 while we are paying off the domestic war debt. 
the way, you notice that in the hearings there was no 
osure as to the average rate of interest of the Italian set- 
tlement until the chairman of the debt commission concluded 
his statement. It required a question or interrogation to 
bring out that the average was forty-two one-hundredths of 1 
per cent, as compared with 8% per cent on the British in- 
debtedness. 
Another fact that was not brought out in the hearings until 
3 when the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
was É 


What amount of the American loan was made to Italy after the 
war? 


We had seen the Debt Commission emphasize the difference 
between a war loan made prior to the armistice and one made 
afterwards in the case of the Belgium settlement. They 
finally ascertained and disclosed that six hundred and seven- 
teen millions of this loan was made by the United States 
Government to Italy after the armistice. Notwithstanding, 
there was still a general appeal made for leniency on the 
ground that it was a war debt. Under the terms of the set- 
tlement the present worth is $538,000,000, and it is only 87 
per cent of this postarmistice loan, and we scaled it seventy- 
eight million, or 13 per cent. 

That raises a question which we can not pass lightly by, 
and that is when should we begin not only to cancel all our 
war loans and interest, but when should we begin to scale 
the principal of the postarmistice loan? Six hundred and 
seventeen million dollars, and if you add the interest to that 
$617,000,000 as the debt commission computed the interest to 
the total debt. it makes $750,000,000. Subtract the present 
worth of the debt, $538,000,000, leaves 71 per cent of the total, 
a cancellation of 21 per cent of the postwar loan. There is 
nothing said about that anywhere in the record. Now what 
do we find? If you take the debt without interest, one bil- 
lion six hundred and forty-eight million, subtract the present 
worth, leaving out the interest—and, by the way, it has been 
lugged in here that we compound interest on Italy. After 
Italy had deliberately stayed away for seven years, refusing 
to make any settlement or pay any interest then comes here 
for settlement, we compound a little interest at the beginning 
of the period of 62 years, and the cry is raised that we are at 
fault in that matter. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman stands high in the councils 
of his party and was once the chairman of the Democratic 
committee, and so I think may speak for the Democratic 
position 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am only speaking for myself on 
this occasion. This is a matter upon which every Member 
of the House must take his own position personally. He 
can not shirk it or transfer it to any other person. [Applause.] 

Mr, TILSON. The opinion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is that this settlement is too favorable to Italy—— 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am coming rapidly to that point 
and will state the reasons for my opinion. 

Mr. TILSON. The position of the gentleman and the posi- 
tion of his party is that we should not have adopted a policy 
of “isolation,” but should have gone into the League of Na- 
tions so as to sit down at the same table with Italy and other 
nations 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman was out of the 
Hall evidently when I referred to that phase of the matter 
at the beginning of my remarks. I said I was not talking 
about political questions, but only economical and moral ques- 
tions. 

Mr. TILSON. I haye not missed a word of the gentleman's 
speech. I have been interested in it and I am only trying to 
get the present position of the gentleman and his party on 
these matters. It seems to me somewhat incompatible with 
the well-known position of the gentleman's party in the past. 

Mr, HULL of Tennessee. If the gentleman needs any en- 
lightenment, I want to say that it is not a party question and 
can not be made a party question. 

Mr, TILSON. I am giad that it is not. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. If I were playing politics I would 
be on the other side of the question. [Applause.] 

Now, on the 62-year payment plan this debt with interest 
at 4% per cent would amount to more than $5,500,000,000. 
Italy proposes to pay $2,407,000,000, but only 714 per cent of 
this total debt, or much less than one-fourth of this settlement, 
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in the next 31 years, or during this generation, and the other 
93% per cent of the total, or three-quarters of the amount of 
the settlement, is transferred to that nebulous, far-away period 
of time which embraces the next generation in which we are not 
so vitally interested, and over the affairs of which we are not 
in complete control. 

The people of the United States are called upon to assume 
and to pay of this total amount three billion and ninety-three 
million dollars. That amounts to $7,000,000 for each of the 
435 congressional districts of the United States, and we are 
called upon by our votes to transfer an average of $7,000,000 
from the Italian taxpayers to the people of every congressional 
district in the United States by the terms of this settlement. 
Take this in another way. Over a 62-year period as this settle- 
meut proposes, the United States would pay the entire princi- 
pal of $1,648,000,000 plus an amount of interest of $1,400,- 
000,000, making three billion and forty million dollars, while 
the Italian Government would pay $2,407,000,000 of interest. 
In other words, I bave stated it in that way in order to bring 
out emphatically that there is no possible difference in prin- 
ciple, or in law, or in equity, or in morals between cancellation 
of interest and cancellation of principal. It is just as long as 
it is short. The incontestible validity of each is the same. 

I have before me the London Economist, which is the out- 
standing economic publication in Europe. They have on their 
staff of correspondents in each industrial city of Europe the 
yery ablest and most reliable economic writers. On December 
19, 1925, just a few weeks ago, its correspondent in Turin, in 
Italy, brings out all the facts about the Italian debt. The 
methods of treasury bookkeeping in Rome are almost as com- 
plicated as they are in our own Federal Treasury. They are 
filled with technicalities and only an expert can understand 
them. He brings out the amount of the domestie debt, and 
the amount of the external debt, and converts it into English 
pounds, and I want to say that I consider this equally reliable 
with any special pleading that may be made by actual officials 
of Italy, for the purpose of this debt settlement. He says that 
the domestic debt is three and a half billion dollars, when 
pounds are converted into dollars, and then he adds that if the 
British settlement is gotten down as low as our settlement, 
they will be able to meet their obligations in the light of the 
present circumstances, to say nothing of future improvement 
in their capacity to pay. I shall not take the time to read all 
that he said. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman reads 
that, would he mind my asking a question? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Not at all 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind stating whether 
he approves of the British debt settlement? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I would have voted for it had I 
been here. 

Mr. BLANTON. We did remit interest, which England 
agreed to pay. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes; to some extent. 

Mr. BLANTON. And England is one of the greatest coun- 
tries in the world. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, I shall refer to that more fully a 
little later. Let us take up now the question of Italy's ability 
to pay. From this discussion, a stranger dropping into the 
gallery would have readily concluded that Italy was dead, 
economically or otherwise, and that the funeral sermon was 
being preached here. [Laughter.] You have heard loud wails 
about her poverty, her distress, her helplessness, and her in- 
solvency and bankruptcy, while there has been no discussion 
of the condition of the American taxpayer. Italy has a few 
resources, notwithstanding these reams of detailed figures which 
have been poured into the record by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mitts] and others—and, by the way, I am reminded 
that the strongest and most plausible argument in the entire 
speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mrs] was that 
Italy was so utterly destitute of internal domestic resources 
and supplies that she is obliged to import about 76 per cent of 
her foodstuffs and raw materials, and, therefore, that a coun- 
try in that miserable situation was and is utterly incapacitated 
to pay this or any other debt. 

The gentleman. from New York overlooked the fact that 
the United States herself imports 78 per cent of her food- 
stuffs and her raw materials. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] She only imports about 20 per cent of finished manu- 
factures, whereas Italy imports 24 per cent. The gentleman 
from New York has proven that America is more nearly bank- 
rupt than Italy. $ 

Mr. RATHBONE. And that is also true of Great Britain? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Still more so. 

Mr. RATHBONE. England has been importing foodstuffs 


for a great many years. i 
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Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes; and also raw materials. 
Just by way of illustrating that there are a few resources left 
in Italy, notwithstanding this horrible picture which has been 
painted, let me say that of labor she has 40,000,000 popula- 
tion, and in glancing at this let us visualize Italy as a great 
industrial plant, present and prospective, and in that way 
determine what her future capacity is. She is not proposing 
to and she is not asked to pay anything now. She has 
40,000,000 laborers, some of them quite skilled. Let us now 
take up the question of horsepower. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] yesterday illuminated that 
question to the House by saying that Italy does have some 
horsepower but that it is less than that of Rumania. He 
concealed the fact that Italy has 5,000,000 horsepower and 
that there are $300,000,000 worth of plants erected now and 
that nearly two-thirds of the horsepower is being put into 
operation. Italy has several good exporting industries, such as 
fruits, nuts, silks of all kinds, cotton textiles, and auto- 
mobiles, Next we come to merchant marine. Italy has taken 
her place with the great nations of the earth in shipbuild- 
ing. She has jumped from the eighth place before the 
war to the fourth place since the war. She has the most 
wonderful prospects on the sea, and these gentlemen in figur- 
ing on the capacity of Italy to pay are looking at just what 
exists in that country in the way of internal resources such 
as iron ore and coal. As a matter of fact, that is not the 
big point in the picture as I see it at all. We all recall how 
those ancient commercial cities were deyeloped by trading 
people, people who assembled goods from every part of the 
earth and distributed them and carried for other people. 

Do you remember how that little bunch of Phoenicians in a 
little narrow spot about 12 miles wide and 120 miles long, be- 
tween the mountains of Lebanon and the sea, built up by the 
carrying trade and by assembling and distributing goods, the 
great ancient commercial metropolis of Tyre and also Sidon, 
and how they later moved to the ancient city of Carthage and 
made that the center of world finance and commerce. And we 
remember how a little later the people of that small country of 
Holland, wholly incapable of support from its own internal 
resources, proceeded by the carrying trade and the assembling 
of materials from everywhere and the distribution of them, 
made Amsterdam supplant Carthage as the center of world 
commerce and finance. 

We then saw this power shifted to London. We have seen for 
generations two of the greatest distributing points on this 
planet on the north coast of Europe, London and Liverpool, 
where products were assembled in all the ports of all the 
seven seas and brought in there and in turn distributed to all 
the nations that people the world. We have seen these great 
cities rise and flourish that did not in the beginning have great 
manufacturing plants, and I call attention to the fact that there 
is no country on this planet better adapted to embark upon the 
general carrying trade and the distributing business than the 
country of Italy.. They have the labor, they have the ship- 
building capacity. They are there on the Mediterranean sur- 
rounded by wonderful markets. They are at the mouth almost 
of the Suez Canal, and I predict that if there are no wars in 
the next 10 or 12 years Italy will annually be assembling vast 
sums of national savings. You must remember that Italy is a 
young country, so far as being a united people or kingdom, or 
whatever it might be called, is concerned. 

Until after the middle of the last century it was made up 
largely of little kingdoms and republics, all at loggerheads with 
each other and all living in a detached manner with respect 
to each other, and she has only had some sixty-odd years in 
which to bring herself together and move forward, and during 
that time she has often been at war with some country, with 
the result that she came down to this World War, as the bal- 
ance of Europe did, merely an armed camp. She only became 
really united during the World War. So she has had no chance. 
Even at that she had $22,000,000,000 of wealth before the war, 
and all the standard authorities I find in the Library say that 
that has increased to $35,000,000,000 in 1924. Now, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] controverts that. I can readily 
understand how differences may arise among statisticians in 
that connection, because the lira in Italy has been fluctuating 
up and down; and a small fluctuation over there, it may be ever 
so small, means a difference of a billion dollars in wealth to 
Italy the way it is calculated. 

In that same connection the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bur- 
TON] referred to other economic conditions. He stated that 
the day laborer was getting $1.50 over there. You will find a 
marked difference between the purchasing power of the lira 
between goods and services in Italy and its purchasing power 
in dollars. If you doubt that go over there and try it. The day 
laborer may get a certain amount in lire, as shown by the 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. HULL of Tennessee. May I have 15 additional minutes? 
Mr. COLLIER. I yield the gentleman 15 additional minutes. 
Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will yield. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from Tennessee is making some 
very sweeping statements as to the assets and earning capacity 
of the Italian nation. I wonder whether the gentleman would 
be willing to be a little more specific and tell us, for instance, 
what the Italian merchant marine is earning; whether he will 
not be specific enough while mentioning the Italian imports 
also to mention the Italian exports and the means of paying, and 
whether, while mentioning its purchasing power, he will not be 
willing to be a little more specific and 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am coming right down the line, 
I will say to the gentleman from New York. [Applause.] 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield for one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr. RATHBONE. In addition to that, will the gentleman 
also kindly inform us as to the added assets of Italians through 
the acquirement of Trieste, Fiume, the Trentino, the southern 
Tyrol, and various parts of Africa? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. While that is very pertinent and 
I welcome such suggestions and information, I have undertaken 
to confine my inyestigations and conclusions to the cold facts 
as I have assembled them pertaining to the facts and figures 
of this proposed settlement. Now, the merchant marine, two 
and a half million tons. They handled at the different ports, 
for instance, more than 28,000,000 tons during last year of ship- 
ping. They balanced their budget in 1925 and they balanced it 
in 1926 by more than double the amount of the surplus in 1925. 
The German reparations, of course, comes in along with—— 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will yield, if he is through 
with shipping 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I should like to make this state- 
ment, and then I will be glad to go into details on any phase of 
this matter. 

Now as to the annual savings: You know we have been 
taught here in the last two or three days that almost everybody 
in Italy is impoverished and starying. The annual savings of 
Italy were $420,000,000 in 1924. We are near agreement as to 
tourists’ and emigrants’ remittances, which is around $260,- 
000,000. Five years from now a million and a half people in- 
stead of the present 600,000 will go in there every year to see 
that wonderful country. They have a couple of hundred million 
dollars invested there in their mechanical and metallurgical in- 
dustries. The investments of new capital in 1924 were 
$218,000,000. 

Here is another point, and this emphasizes the fact that the 
gentlemen who haye discussed this matter have kept their eyes 
on the present without looking into the future. I read from the 
proceedings of the American Chamber of Commerce of Italy: 


The financial situation of Italy has steadily improved since the war 
ended, and more especially since 1920, 

The budget deficits for the current financial year (July 1, 1924—June 
30, 1925) have considerably decreased; it is hoped that the budget 
can be balanced, and even that there may be a surplus in 1925-28. 

It was also found possible to reduce the domestic national debt to a 
considerable extent in 1924; and in February, 1925, Italy’s foreign com- 
mercial commitments were repaid in their entirety, so that now the only 
foreign indebtedness remaining to be settled is the important one of 
“ interallied debts.” 


Now, gentlemen have seriously urged that, because Italy was 
importing more machinery and more raw materials last year 
and the year before than usual, which is an unfailing sign of 
the increase and expansion of business, it is a sign and evi- 
dence, as they present it, of Italian decadence and distress. 
Here is a report of the American Chamber of Commerce con- 
cerning conditions in Italy last year, the year 1924; 

The year 1924 has been one of great prosperity for Italian commerce 
and industry. After the war and immediate postwar periods of dis- 
ordered and unproductive activity, the Italian people seems to have 
found itself and to have coordinated its productive powers. 


The point I make is that there is a steady and almost rapid 
development in the economic condition of Italy, which, in a 
small way, indicates to us her future probabilities of expansion. 

I have here another publication of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. The gentleman from New York [Mr. MILLS] 
would have you think that Italy’s wealth was just the same 
since the war as before. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crise] said, in effect, that they put an increase on increment 
taxes. But if the gentleman from New York is correct, that the 
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increment did not increase, then they got no taxes out of it, 
and the advantage from that phase of the matter could not be 
very great. 

You observe that the Government was able to pay promptly 
the interest on all their domestic bonds when they became due, 

The gentleman from New York also referred to what he 
considered a fact that the bondholders of Italy had lost 75 
per cent of the bonds. ‘They have lost it just like stockholders 
in America have lost on temporarily depreciated stock, who, how- 
ever, drew their full dividends on it all the time. 

Mr. MILLS. Does the gentleman mean to say that when 
a bondholder is paid interest in money which has depreciated 
30 per cent of its gold value, he is paid the interest in full? 

Mr, HULL of Tennessee. Well, the gentleman has opened 
up an endless point. I could point out fluctuations in values 
in this country. Things valued at a dollar a year ago are 
now valued at perhaps much less. But those things and con- 
ditions neutralize themselves. 

Mr. MILLS. Does not the gentleman know that Germany 
has 1 5 out her entire domestic debt by paying in depreciated 
marks? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I insist that the principal has not 
been paid except to a minor extent, but they are drawing 
their full interest. 

Mr. MILLS. They are drawing their interest in Italy in 
lire worth 20 per cent of what it should be. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. But the purchasing power of those 
lire is far greater over there than when you conyert it into 
dollars here. 

Mr. MILLS. The difference in the purchasing power is the 
difference between one-fifth and one-sixth. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. That is a difference of opinion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, great weight was placed on the burden 
of taxes over there, capital taxes and excess-profits taxes. 
This is the comment of this excellent International Chamber of 
Commerce authority on that general situation: 


The taxes are so vast and complicated that it is difficult to de- 
termine their incidence or make a clear distinction between taxes on 
earnings and taxes on acquired capital and excess-profits duties. 


But later on they elaborate on that by announcing that these 
taxes are about to be rearranged and that a new tax system 
is to be substituted for them. Italian tax returns may show 
but one citizen with an income over $60,000, as claimed, but 
the actual facts are far different. 

Here is an interesting point which is brought out by this 
same report, speaking about the depreciation of the lira in 
Italy. In the middle of 1924, when the allied-debt question 
came up very earnestly, the lira in Italy suddenly dropped, 
and it has been down ever since. There was a striking coinci- 
dence between the earnest agitation of this debt-settlement 
question and the prompt decline of the lira. 

Mr. MILLS. Is it not a fact that the lira has been pretty 
well stabilized in the last six months? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. They have got it down to about 
4 cents. 

Mr. MILLS. But has it not been pretty well stabilized in 
the last six months? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes; and it could have been stabil- 
ized in the last 26 months, in my judgment. 

Mr. MILLS. Will you gentlemen allow another question, 
an important question? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman tell us how it is possible 
to stabilize a currency until the budget is stabilized? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Oh, the gentleman goes into un- 
necessary recital of figures concerning the operation of the 
Treasury. I am not in a situation to take that up at this time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to another out- 
standing contention offered by the gentleman, and that is that 
Italy would be almost utterly bankrupt and utterly powerless 
to pay unless we cancel and wipe off $1,000,000,000 war debt, 
with all interest, and cancel $212,000,000 of the postwar debt 
with interest. 

If this is correct, and supposing they settle on that basis, 
then the total debt of America and England owed by Italy 
would be $1,210,000,000. Italy has $22,000,000,000 of wealth, if 
we accept the present figures of gentlemen of the opposition. 
Now, what percentage of her wealth is $1,210,000,000 and how 
does that bankrupt Italy? She has no other external debt. 
And that reminds me that I have during the past day or two 
wondered how gentlemen have gone along for seven years and 
have only suddenly discovered that Italy is in such a helpless 
and bankrupt condition. [Applause.] Why, even Italy herself 
seemingly has not made that discovery antil the last few 
mouths, and why, in the name of high heayen, if she had this 
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sort of a case, did she not come here seven years ago or five 
years ago, make her showing, be discharged, and with 
the stabilization of her industries? [Applause.] It is curlous 
to me from whence that great avalanche of facts has descended 
upon certain gentlemen during the last few months and sud- 
denly revealed Italy as stark naked, with scarcely nothing to 
eat and nothing with which to pay. Why, gentlemen, Italy is 
exporting tens of millions of dollars worth of many kinds of 
foodstuffs all the time—fruits and nuts, all kinds of fruits, all 
kinds of nuts, many kinds of cheese, and a number of other 
things that I might mention. 

But I want to be definite about how it is possible for the 
external debt of Italy of probably not over $1,210,000,000 to 
bankrupt that country, which has, say, at least $22,000,000,000 
of national wealth. If yon take the indebtedness of this 
country—Federal, State, and local—and add to it what is to 
be saddied on us through these foreign debts, our indebtedness 
would be $40,000,000,000, and it would be 10 per cent of 
$400,000,000,000 of national wealth in this country, which we 
have not got, All the time we are borrowing money—States, 
municipalities, and counties—up to 10 per cent of their valuation, 
There are many special relations between England and Italy 
which do not exist between us and Italy, so that England’s 
debt settlement with Italy may not be comparable with ours. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to suggest that the sulphur 
mines of Sicily are producing now 17 per cent of the sulphur 
production of the world, and which the Anglo-Sicilian Co. is 
handling in the manufacture and production of their rubber. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I thank the gentleman for his val- 
nable contribution. Now, the internal debt of Italy does not 
count in estimating her ability to pay her external indebtedness, 
because that neutralizes itself. That is a matter among them- 
selves. To offer that objection would be equivalent to a family 
saying, “It is true we owe you $10,000, but we owe each other 
$10,000, so we can not pay you.” The internal debt has noth- 
ing to do with Italy’s ability to pay its external indebtedness, 
and this is what the latter is reduced to, $1,210,000,000, if Eng 
land settles on our terms. 

Now, gentlemen, as anxious as I was to go along with my 
friends and colleagues, as well as with this commission, I could 
not conscientiously and consistently, in what I conceive to be 
fair dealing and fair play, go along with them in support of 
this settlement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has again expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. How much more time does the gentleman 
desire? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. At least 10 minutes. 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield the gentleman 15 additional minutes. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I suggested, when this matter 
came up before the coinmittee, that since the debt commission 
was only an agency created by Congress to arrange the prelimi- 
nary steps which would enable Congress to consider this matter 
logically and in an orderly manner, that when a government 
like England comes along and offers a pretty fair settlement, 
I would take it without quibbling and go along, but when a 
government, with the resources and with the possibilities ahead 
that Italy has, comes in here and offers a purely nominal 
settlement then we should present a counter proposition. They 
said Italy was opposed te delaying this: settlement because 
this large debt of two billion and some odd million dollars 
prevented her from borrowing money and developing her eco- 
nomic and financial condition. Then I said that since we had 
given Italy a moratorium of six or seven years, and now pro- 
pose five more years, why not give Italy a moratorium of six 
or eight years, scale her total debt to 50 or 60 per cent of the 
whole, and then let the two Governments at the end of those 
six or eight years determine her then ability to pay that 50 
or 60 per cent amount or such portion as she reasonably could 
pay. We would then be in a position far more accurately to 
judge of her ability, and if you cut it down to 50 or 60 per cent 
that would not interfere with Italy in financing in the mean- 
time. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] jumped to the con- 
clusion that I was in favor of scaling this debt on principle. 
I think I have generally explained that situation. I was speak- 
ing of the debt in the light of the present mess and jam into 
which we have negligently drifted during the past seven years, 
The Fordney tariff is undoubtedly a chief factor in the present 
debt-scaling situation. I was hoping that by continuing a 
moratorium for some six years we might save or 60 8 
cent of the Italian debt, and that means near 52,000,000, 00, 
interest included, on 414 basis, to the American taxpayers with- 
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ot ane material injustice to Italy. Why not avail ourselves 
0 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman knows I entertain a high regard 
for him, and he has made an able speech, as he always does. 
I would like the gentleman in his time to answer this: If 
Italy would not agree to pay the full amount of the indebted- 
ness and said she could not pay it, what remedy had the 
United States? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. With all due respect to my able 
colleague from Georgia, I want to defend Italy against even 
the imputation that she would go down in the future years as 
one of the great powers of the world that had made an out- 
right repudiation of a debt that was legally and morally due, 
[Applause.] 

While Italy might, as she has to-day, have suggested from 
time to time her lack of ability to pay a given amount, I can 
not conceive of her making an outright refusal to pay, not 
only in accordance with her present ability, which is the 
standard of the proposed settlement, but of her increased fu- 
ture capacity as well. Otherwise, what do international finan- 
cial obligations mean? Are they mere paper arrangements 
entered into for the time being only to be forgotten or brushed 
aside in future years? Something has been said about dealing 
most leniently with this debt in order to maintain securely the 
friendship of the people of Italy. I have too high an opinion 
of the Italian people to think for a moment that their peace 
and friendly intercourse can only be permanently secured by 
surrendering the just rights of our own citizens. The sanctity 
of international obligations in the past has been so solemn and 
unquestioned that a well-settled principle of the international 
code has been long in operation to the effect— 


that where one nation owes another a liquidated debt which it refuses 
or neglects to pay, the aggrieved party may seize on the property be- 
longing to the other, its citizens or subjects, sufficient to pay the debt 
without giving just cause of war. 


This remedy has been repeatedly resorted to in the past. I 
would be among the first to defend Italy against even the 
thought of a course of debt delay or evasion that would justify 
or remotely suggest the invocation of this international prin- 
ciple. To cancel uncontroverted portions of a peace-time obli- 
gation dne from another government, as is here proposed, iney- 
itably results in demoralizing effects upon both public and 
private international obligations. The effect upon national 
rights and character generally is bad. To maintain the integ- 
rity of such obligations is of far greater value to both nations 
than the small advantage to Italy of cancellation. 

Much has been said by the supporters of the proposed settle- 
ment about maintaining foreign friendships, foreign business 
customers, and aiding foreign debtors by scaling our debts to 
improve their trade and general economic situation. Secre- 
tary Mellon, in the hearings, referred to some of these phases, 
and gentlemen on the floor of the House have elaborated these 
suggestions. To my mind it is most inconsistent—I will not 
say entirely hypocritical—for those who have sponsored and 
supported our high tariffs and the narrow trade policies which 
accompany them to presume to express any real interest in the 
development of international trade affairs. Everyone knows 
that no nation can pay substantially on an external debt 
unless it can sel) to other countries of its goods or services 
a sufficient amount to accumulate a favorable international 
balance. This need not be confined alone to the debtor and 
creditor country. The debtor country, however, must sell 
somewhere. 

After the recent war no country in history was ever in such 
strong position as ours to extend its commerce throughout 
the world without serious opposition or impediment. We had 
vast surpluses of foodstuffs, raw materials, and finished manu- 
factures, whereas most of the balance of the world was de- 
nuded of each. Our European debtors were never in such 
need of foodstuffs and raw materials with which to go to 
work, stabilize their internal affairs, and gradually proceed 
with the payment of their external debts. This they could 
and would have done had we properly cooperated economically. 
Then it was that America turned away and assumed lead- 
ership in the enactment of extreme high tariffs and the isola- 
tion of commercial nations from each other with respect to any 
smooth flow of international trade, Other countries followed 
suit, so that to-day there are some 35 high customs walls in 
Europe and probably 50 in the world. 

International trade has been so stifled and impeded that it 
has scarcely reached the level of 12 years ago, before the war 
began. Most all unbiased economic authorities in America 
stated at the time of the enactment of the Fordney high tariff 
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that the cancellation of our foreign debts, or a large portion 
of the same, would be the outcome. The results of our narrow 
tariff and trade policies are now coming home in many ways 
to the American people and the American taxpayers; our for- 
eign debts are being scaled, and the Italian settlement virtually 
means that on one pretext or another they will be largely for- 
given during coming years. Germany's debt of $255,000,000 for 
our Army occupation, and her still larger debt for American 
property losses during the war, will probably be thrown in 
and junked with others. The signs all point in that direction, 
after many years of virtual neglect. 

And again, the Fordney high-tariff system, bristling as it 
does with all sorts of retaliatory, discriminatory, and reprisal 
provisions, with the boycott in the background, has both in- 
vited and challenged other nations to engage in economic 
holdups of the American people ad libitum, such as we see in 
rubber, coffee, tea, and other articles to-day. If we were bent 
on high tariffs and large reductions or complete abandonment 
of our foreign debts, why in the name of high heaven have we 
not been utilizing them during recent years to secure equality 
of trade treatment and fairness in trade practices on the part 
of other countries? There haye been: many splendid oppor- 
tunities, but none availed of by our Government. I desire 
in conclusion to illustrate the utter absurdity of our Gov- 
ernment calling on Italy to be a good customer of the United 
States for our surplus foodstuffs and other products in the 
face of an American tariff wall against Italy ranging as high 
as 98 per cent on lemons; 60 per cent to 90 per cent on silk 
fabrics and wearing apparel; $22 to $44 per ton on hemp; 40 
per cent on tomato paste, which American Italians greatly 
enjoy; 25 per cent to 29 per cent on cheese, virtually none of 
which kind is manufactured in America; 45 per cent on cotton 
fabrics; and 25 per cent on automobiles. In the face of this 
hollow mockery, we cooly ask Italy to buy from us $2 worth 
to each $1 we buy from her. 

When our debt against France was settled under the admin- 
istration of Andrew Jackson, our Government made certain 
tariff reductions, but no American industry was materially 
affected—no. more than any American industry would be now 
materially affected if our Government had prescribed a level 
of decent tariff rates, especially against its debtor countries. 
The absurdity of these extremely high rates against Italy is 
only equaled by the hypocritical talk we now hear about our 
desire to keep Italy prosperous and as a good customer. Italy 
purchased most of her wheat from Russia prior to the war, 
and she is now gradually turning to South America for her 
foodstuffs. She will purchase from us in the future the very 
minimum, on account of our tariffs. Had we not loaned coun- 
tries abroad some $11,000,000,000 with which in chief measure 
to pay for our exports, our international trade to-day would be 
at an astonishingly low level. 

The American Congress, in my judgment, can never justify 
its course before the American people and taxpayers in cancel- 
ing a substantial portion of the post-armistice debt of Italy, 
interest included, nor in determining the capacity of Italy to 
pay at the present time to the exclusion of any real considera- 
tion of her prospective ability to pay. The outright cancella- 
tion of postwar obligations to the extent just stated is a most 
dangerous precedent to establish. It rises far above all the 
considerations urged by the supporters of this bill. I have 
consumed too much time. I am indebted to the House for its 
indulgence and shall conclude. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, by direc- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 
(Applause. ] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I shall support 
the pending bill for the settlement of the Italian debt. The 
details of the proposed settlement have already been suffi- 
ciently discussed. By both advocates and opponents, the argu- 
ments for and against the measure have been elaborately pre- 
sented. I have asked time simply for the purpose of sub- 
mitting a few general remarks to indicate my own position 
and the reason for the vote which I shall cast. 

The settlement provides for the payment of the principal 
of the debt, and the objection to it rests upon the fact that 
the interest rates are very low. As seems to be admitted, the 
fundamental question relates to the capacity of Italy to pay. 
The question is whether Italy should be called on to pay 
more than is contemplated, notwithstanding that she avers her 
inability to do so, and notwithstanding the evidence which has 
led the Debt Commission and the Committee on Ways and 
Means to the conclusion that her contention is well founded. 
I desire to look at the question indicated in the same careful 
and unprejudiced way in which sueh an issue would be dealt 
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with by a court that might be intrusted with the duty of its 
determination, 

It is certain that many considerations which have been sug- 
gested during this debate would be discarded by a court as 
irrelevant, however appealing some of us may regard them. 
A court would not give weight to the circumstance that if the 
nations of Europe associated with us had failed, prior to our 
entrance into the war, to hold back the enemy, which in- 
volved a great expenditure of life and property, the German 
autocracy would now be dominating Europe and vitally affect- 
ing our commerce and prosperity, to the disadvantage of all of 
the people of this country. Nor would it give weight to the 
circumstance that at the time the loans were made there was 
a large body of opinion in the United States, which, to some 
extent found expression in Congress, which openly declared 
that Italy and the other nations which were being subjected 
to terrific pressure by the central powers, must be supplied 
with the means of carrying on the war, even though in the 
end the debts represented by the loans might prove uncollecti- 
ble. Nor would it give weight to the fact that since the close 
of the war there has been a change in the character of the 
Italian Government in the way of a recession from such 
democratic theories as constituted its former basis. On that 
point, much has been said which would be discarded as irrele- 
vant. Mussolini has been attacked with great vigor, and I 
shall not attempt to justify his policies and activities, but cer- 
tainly there is no reason for supposing that the ability of 
Italy to pay is less under his rule than it would be under a 
different system. If the relevancy of all that has been said 
against him were admitted, it might be replied that the speedy 
payment of the debt will tend to weaken, rather than 
strengthen, the power which he exercises, and hasten the day 
when a restoration of parliamentary government in Italy will 
be possible. What student of history does not know that 
economic and financial confusion is the very factor which af- 
fords the opportunity for arbitrary control, and leads to its 
exercise, while on the other hand, economie and financial sta- 
8 promot free institutions and the assertion of the popu- 

r will? 

Napoleon made his appearance in the midst of a condition of 
financial chaos which had overtaken his country, and he was 
soon in absolute control, and now, because of a somewhat 
similar condition obtaining, the French talk of a dictatorship. 
But we need not go so far afield for illustrations. It can not 
be forgotten that until the controversies as to how the debts 
contracted by the Confederation and by the States during the 
Reyolution were put in the way of being satisfactorily adjusted 
individuals of power and influence were distrustful of the new 
Government, and patriots feared that after a brief duration it 
would be supplanted by a government of another and an older 
form, and far from popular in character. 

Confining itself to the question of capacity to pay, a court 
would take notice of the situation in Italy in respect to its 
natural resources and the obstacles which confront it in ac- 
cumulating wealth, and in doing so it could not help recogniz- 
ing that in that respect Italy is incomparably inferior to the 
other nations associated with us in the war. This fact could 
not be ignored by any court, just as those of us who have 
traveled in Italy and observed the physical situation for our- 
selves can not ignore it. It is a small country, without those 
materials within its borders which the expansion of modern 
industry requires, and though throughout the future it may con- 
tinue rich in the artistic genius of its people, which has con- 
tributed so much that is glorious to civilization, it does not 
possess and it is not destined to acquire the riches which will 
enable it to pay the total of the great liabilities which it owes 
the United States and Great Britain. 2 

Beyond the general fact just stated, and even laying it out 
of view, I can not believe, nor do I think a court would find, 
that there is any lack of evidence on the question of Italy's 
capacity to pay. The Debt Funding Commission was created 
by Congress to discharge a most onerous and important task, 
one feature of which had to do with the Italian debt. 

The commission is an agency of our Government and entitled 
to something of our confidence in the correctness of its con- 
clusions, which were arrived at after face to face negotia- 
tions with representatives of Italy, and the examination of 
all the data they presented, after having verified that data by 
investigation made here and through the officials of our Gov- 
ernment abroad, and after having had the benefit of investi- 
gations conducted by responsible unofficial bodies which were 
concerned, as the commission was itself concerned, with effect- 
ing the best settlement possible. The commission can not 
be charged with undue leniency in the settlements made 
with Great Britain and other uations. It can not be 
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charged with sacrificing the interests of our country in negoti- 
ating those settlements and in declining to accept the offer 
made by France. What ground can there be for believing 
that it failed to examine the Italian case as carefully and 
laboriously as it did the other cases; what ground can there 
be for believing that the commission is playing fast and 
loose with the interests of our country, or that the Committee 
on Ways and Means, which is more famillar than we with 
the facts, brings the settlement before us with any lack of con- 
viction that it truly represents the ability of the Italian nation 
to pay? 

for one, I do not regard it as thinkable that should the 
bill be rejected and negotiations reopened a more favorable 
settlement will be secured. The truth is that Italy in the 
event of rejection could be expected to say that she had gone 
as far as possible, and that further negotiations will avail 
nothing. Instead of dallying with the matter, should we not 
obtain the promise which she is now willing to make and which 
she must fulfill unless she is to lose all reputation for national 
integrity and fair dealing? -Is not the something which is 
promised better than the alternative of receiving nothing? 

There is nothing new about the principle of the capacity to 
pay when the transaction involves an embarrassed and doubt- 
ful creditor. That principle is applied between an individual 
creditor and an individual debtor. It has been applied to pub- 
lic debts when on the one side or the other is a nation or a 
state. I need hardly remind my friends from the South that 
the principle was applied during the last half century to the 
settlement of certain public debts of communities that had been 
stricken and devastated by a protracted war. 

My distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] advo- 
cates a postponement of a settlement with Italy, upon the sup- 
position that her business will expand and her wealth accumu- 
late so that her capacity to pay will increase, But the sugges- 
tion is a modification of the principle itself, which imports, not 
the future capacity to pay, but the matter of present capacity. 
If the individual debtor is shaky, the wise creditor does not 
stand off and hope that he may become strong as time goes 
on, but he makes an arrangement which gives the debtor a more 
certain status for the future, and correspondingly gives the 
creditor a fairer prospect of realizing upon the promise which 
he accepts. The same rule applies to a debt due from one 
nation to another. An immediate arrangement of the terms 
of settlement is the just and safe thing, because it relieves the 
one nation of uncertainty in marking out the paths of its de- 
velopment and progress, so that it may increase its means of 
paying, and it therefore affords the other nation a sort of 
guaranty for which it could not otherwise hope. 

It is as much to the interest of this country as the debtor 
country—to the interest of our agriculturists, who desire good 
markets for their products, and of all other classes of our peo- 
ple, both producers and consumers—that the settlement of the 
Italian debt should be arranged without delay. 

The logic of the contrary view, which strikes me as wholly 
indefensible, is that we should have postponed settling with 
Great Britain, and now postpone settling with all of the other 
debtor nations, until, one after another, they may happen to 
improve their condition so as to pay all of the original loans, 
not only the principal sums, but interest in full, at some un- 
designated future time, And if I may be permitted to say so, 
I think such a suggestion is inconsistent with the fine policy 
outlined in a recent speech by the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee, who would like to see the nations of Europe in 
such economic accord with the United States as to eliminate or 
compose serious controversies which lead to hostilities and re- 
prisals, and often in the past have led to more serious results. 

Mr. PEERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. PEERY. As I understand it, at the time the English 
debt settlement was made, they were stating that all debtors 
would be treated alike. At that time Italy owed England and 
England had the right to expect to receive a part of the money 
she promised to pay. The gentleman from Virginia is a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee and I would like to 
ask him this question: What in your opinion will be the 
reaction in Great Britain to this Italian settlement if it goes 
through? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. We haye had no indication what- 
ever that England disapproves it. 

Mr. CRISP. May I answer the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Peery]? 4 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will yield. ; 

Mr. CRISP. England was not assured that it would be 
treated like other nations but on the contrary the commission 
refused to insert in the agreement a favored-nation clause, 
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Mr. PEERT. ‘The press carried the statement when that 
settlement was made that all debtors to the United States 
would be treated alike. 

Mr. CRISP. I am telling the gentleman the facts that trans. 
pired between the English and American commissions. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In other words, as I understand, 
the commission refused to put in the British settlement any 
prey giving Great Britain the assurance that she would 

treated exactly as the other nations. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman's understanding is correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And when France came here and 
asked the commission to write into the French settlement a 
provision to the effect that there should be a cancellation or 
remission in the event France should become unable to pay, 
the commission likewise declined to do that. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will yield, although I have little 
time left. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The statement, however, was made here 
in debate as an inducement to our adoption of the British 
settlement that that was conceived to be a measure of settle- 
ment which would obtain for all others. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. My friend remembers, however, as 
he is an able lawyer and familiar with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, that the court has declined to take as author- 
ity what is said in debate, on the theory, it is stated, that gen- 
tlemen who talk most are sometimes least liable to know what 
are the facts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. I desire to say that it was the same gen- 
tlemen who were advocating that settlement that now repudiate 
this statement, ; 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. However that may be, if we are 
going to delay until we can exact of all of the debtor nations 
the same terms that England made, it will be many and many 
a year before any settlement whatever can be made with italy 
and some of the other nations. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Upon the subject of debates not being 
recognized, the gentleman is an eminent lawyer and he must 
know that the Supreme Court in its decisions repeatedly re- 
fers to Elliott’s Debates, and the debates that took place in 
the Constitutional Convention as throwing a great light on 
the question. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But not so as to the debates which 
occur in the two Houses of Congress. The court will look at 
the reports of the committees, and in this instance would prob- 
ably look at the report of the Debt Funding Commission, but 
not, as I understand, at the expressions of individual mem- 
bers in the course of a discussion of a subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I not only wish to see this settlement go 
through, to relieve the uncertainty that overshadows Italy, 
but by relieving that uncertainty to remove our own uncer- 
tainty as to our future commercial and trade dealings with 
that nation. [Applause.] 

We complain about the poor condition of some of our indus- 
tries to-day, notably the agricultural industry, and as I have 
before said, there is hardly anything, in my opinion, that will 
tend more definitely to support our agricultural interests than 
to aid in placing European nations in position to furnish the 
markets which we need. 

Gentlemen ought to ask themselves before they vote in what 
direction they are going. None of us favor cancellation of the 
Italian debt. All of us realize that Italy can not come up to 
the terms of the British settlement. None of us can forecast 
into what a hopeless condition Italy, which is not only heavily 
indebted to us but to Great Britain (the total is about five 
billion dollars), will be plunged if the settlement which has 
been negotiated shall be rejected, and none can predict, if this 
business is postponed, when, if ever, we will be able to effect 
a satisfactory settlement. We are here to do something, and 
the gentlemen opposing this bill ought to be able to propose, 
and I have not heard them propose, some alternative of a prac- 
tical character. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dexwpsey] 15 minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, an examination of the facts 
in this case, in the order in which hey occurred, will clear 
up many of the objections which have been raised to the 
Italian debt settlement. First, I was very much pleased to 
hear the able and distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Hutt] say that this is not a political or partisan ques- 
tion, and it is very plain from the attitude of Congress and 
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political question. When the Democratic side consented to 
a bipartisan commission, and when that bipartisan commis- 
sion reported as it did, unanimously, the question ceased to be 
a party question and became immediately a national question; 
and so we can not yote in a party way and must vote as 
individuals, 

Let us take next the question raised by my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. Ratner], for whom I have both liking and 
respect. The objection was made by him that we should 
not close this settlement because of the character of the 
Government with which it is to be closed. This Congress 
referred this matter to a commission to deal with that very 
Government, and we are carrying out with that Government 
the settlement we negotiated with it. You can not raise an 
objection to concluding with a Government what the Congress 
has agreed to take up with that same Government, and so, 
of course, that question is not in the case. 

Then, Mr. RalNxx has been long a Member of this House, 
and he knows the benefit of the rules governing the House. 
He knows that the question whether a foreign country has 
a proper government is a most vital and delicate one, and 
yet he undertakes, without following the process of the rules, 
by reference to a committee of so important a question as 
that, to deal individually with the question. Of course, if that 
question is to come before the House, it would come before 
the House as the result of a reference to and solemn hearings 
by a committee, and a report of a committee, and not as the 
result of the action of a single Member of the House. 

Let us follow the other objections. The objections raised by 
gentlemen opposed to the settlement are briefly these: That we 
are not applying the test which the commission says is the 
test in the case—the capacity of Italy to pay. How do they 
raise the question? They raise it in two ways. Judge HULL 
says that the commercial outlook of Italy is most promising, 
and particularly the prospects upon the sea. Let us see about 
the prospects of Italy upon the sea. I have before me the 
tonnage carried by the various great nations in 1924, the last 
year for which we have any report. I find that there were 
earried on the sea altogether 43,000,000 tons, and that of that 
tonnage Great Britain carried over 22,000,000 tons. Great 
Britain has a population of 40,000,000 people and Italy has a 
population of 40,000,000 people. How much did Italy carry? 
In that same year she carried three and a half million tons, 
about one-seventh of the tonnage that Great Britain carried. 
How can you paint such an alluring, splendid, and promising 
future for Italy upon the sea when you have two nations of 
equal population, one of them carrying 22,000,000 tons of 
freight and the other carrying only three and a half million 
tons? Then we find Italy carrying only one-fifteenth of the 
commerce carried by France, Italy, America, and England. We 
are supposed in the United States to be making a failure in 
our efforts upon the sea. We hear much about the debts grow- 
ing out of the operations of our fleet by the Shipping Board, 
and yet the United States carried last year 15,000,000 tons, as 
against 3,500,000 tons carried by Italy. Therefore I can see 
nothing in Judge Hutt’s belief. It is not supported by an ex- 
amination of figures. I can see nothing in his hope that Italy 
will grow. suddenly great upon the sea. The figures support 
no such claim, they hold out no such promise, and there is 
nothing upon which to base a belief that Italy will suddenly 
grow great in commerce. 

Now, let us take the other means of wealth which those 
opposing this settlement say is a sound basis upon which to 
exact a greater sum in settlement. That is water power. Let 
us compare the water power of Italy and this country. The 
United States has 55,000,000 horsepower which can be de- 
veloped from its streams. With all of our wealth, with our 
financial ability to develop as rapidly as we need it, we have 
developed up to the present time a little over 10,000,000 horse- 
power. In nearly a century and a half of existence this 
Nation, the richest of all the nations in the world, has de- 
veloped only one-fifth of its water power. What can you ex- 
pect of Italy in its condition? What has Italy in the way of 
water power? She has more than the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Hv tr] stated. She is known to have, instead of 
5,000,000 horsepower, 6,000,000 horsepower, and it is estimated 
she may have as much as 8,000,000. She has developed 
2,500,000. We passed a general water power bill in 1920, five 
years ago. We had developed then 7,700,000 horsepower. We 
have developed less than 3,000,000 since that time—in five 
years. At the same rate of progress Italy, in proportion to 
the population of the two countries, not taking into account 
at all that the United States is rich and Italy is poor, would 
develop less than 150,000 horsepower a year. If we take into 
account Italy's want of financial strength, we would not esti- 
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mate that it would develop half as much per year as we do, 
or less than 75,000 horsepower. What does that amount to as 
an additional wealth to aid it to pay its debts? 

The two millions and a half horsepower already developed 
are, of course, taken into account in the estimate of Italy's 
present wealth. The three millions and a half horsepower yet 
to be developed are less than the power on the Tennessee and 
its tributaries aside from Muscle Shoals. How far would the 
power on the Tennessee and its tributaries go toward enabling 
our Government to pay a debt of over a billion dollars? As a 
matter of fact, our Government charges no fee or rental price 
for power sites, but assesses only-the nominal sum necessary to 
pay the expenses of the water power commission, and then 
when you talk about water power those who know anything 
about the subject know that there are power sites and power 
sites; that the value of water power depends largely upon the 
question of what it is going to cost to develop it. For in- 
stance, I live in the greatest water-power producing country 
in the world. 

We develop at the cataract, where we have a fall of 156 feet, 
and produce 20 horsepower per cubic foot per second. We can 
go downstream 4 miles and produce 9 horsepower more per 
cubic foot per second, and yet we are not doing it. Why? 
Because the estimated cost per horsepower developed is too 
great to make it profitable. So when you say that Italy has, 
we will say, 3,500,000 potential, undeveloped horsepower, in 
order to estimate its value we must first know how much it 
will cost per horsepower to develop it. Next, it is necessary to 
ascertain how much of it can be used where it is produced and 
how much must be transmitted to other places and what the 
cost of transmission will be. And after having ascertained all 
these facts we must learn whether there is or will soon be a 
demand for the power developed. No one pretends to know 
what it will cost to develop this power, what it will cost to 
transmit it, or whether any of it will be in demand; and with- 
out knowing these facts it is idle to call this undeveloped power 
an asset of any value at present or for a considerable time to 
come. 3 

The picture drawn by gentlemen of the progress Italy is to 
make in its commerce upon the sea and the wealth it is to 
accumulate from this undeveloped water power is wholly un- 
justified by a calm examination of the facts. We must dismiss 
the picture which these gentlemen honestly portray of a mar- 
velous progress by Italy in the near future and come down to 
a calm realization of her present conditions and her real 
prospects. 

What is the remedy which gentlemen propose who are op- 
posed to this settlement? Do they suggest that we shall get 
something more immediately? Why, no. : 

Based on this alluring picture as to trade upon the sea, 
which does not exist, as I have shown by the figures; based 
upon this picture as to water power, which is not going to 
be deyeloped as any substantial addition to her ability to 
pay—based upon those two things they say we hope that 
Italy will grow able to pay more in the future than she can 
pay to-day. And we say, gentlemen, she has not the com- 
merce upon the sea nor the water power, which will add so 
materially to her resources as to enable her to pay more. 

Now, just one moment about the underlying thought upon 
this settlement. The able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
HULL] says that since the World War we have stood aloof 
from the rest of the world and in isolation. Why, yes; to 
an extent we have. We say—and we have said to the na- 
tions of the world—we will ayoid entangling alliances. We 
will not bind ourselves to become involved in European 
affairs or disputes, but we say also that when any individual 
question presents itself, as this is presented, we will do the 
generous and fair thing; and so the Republican Party is 
living up to all of its promises, living up to the course of 
government in international relations it has marked out as 
safe, prudent, and wise. We are here to-day to perform and 
do a generous and a fair thing by Italy, and we are here to 
say again we are not going to make these broad promises 
which some gentlemen advocate, and we are not here to enter 
into alliances of an entangling nature, but we are ready 
whenever a question arises to act in accord with the tre- 
mendous resources and with the big heartedness of this 
Nation in order that we may make the nations of the world 
our friends in an enduring way and for all time, [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes te 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Broom]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, my friend from Illinois [Mr. Rarney], yesterday made the 
statement that I received my information with reference to 
Mussolini, the Fascisti Party, and Italy, from hobnobbing with 
royalty. Well, if that were true there would be no real 
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harm in it, but I would like to show to the gentlemen of this 
committee how I became interested in Mussolini and his gov- 
ernment, and how far back this took place, In 1919 my daugh- 
ter was sent over to Italy by the McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
cate to investigate and write up the situation in reference to 
D'Annunzio and Fiume. To get into Fiume, as you all know, 
was very difficult, as there was a blockade making it almost 
impossible to enter the city, but we had to try and find some 
way to get into Fiume. 

When we got to Milan we were told to try and see the pub- 
Usher of the paper II Popolo d'Italia. That was Mussolini’s 
paper at that time. He was the editor. My daughter and I 
called upon Mussolini, and we asked for some way by which 
we could get to Fiume to see D'Annunzio; this was in 1919. 

Mussolini gave us letters of introduction. He picked up a 
pen and scrawled “Dear D'Annunzio.” That “Dear D'Annun- 
zio” and the signature “ Mussolini” in one bold stroke spoke 
volumes of the future weight of that letter. Before my daugh- 
ter could thank him he dashed off several more, to important 
links along the road in Venice, Trieste, and at the D'Annunzio 
“frontier.” “I don’t want thanks,” he said severely; “I am 
giving you these so you can go back to America with the truth; 
good-by and good luck. Come back and tell me what you 
found.” That is what Mussolini wanted. He wanted the truth 
to be known. That was before we went into Fiume, in 1919, 
and three years before he became Premier, and he had no 
idea at that time of ever becoming Premier of Italy. In No- 
vember, 1919, when we were returning to Milan from Fiume, 
we went to see Mussolini, as my daughter wanted to thank him 
for his letters and assistance. He said, “Can you write what 
you want to say?” She said, “ Yes,” and he replied, “I will 
give you my editorial columns in my paper. Go home and 
write the article, and I will print it word for word as you 
write it.” 

This is a copy of Mussolini's paper [exhibiting], published 
in 1919, containing an article written in Italian, two columns 
in length, signed by my daughter, Vera Bloom. 

You have heard a great deal about Mussolini and what he 
stands for, and what he is trying to do, and his influence. 

Here is an article that was written one week after Mussolini 
had taken the office of the Premiership; this article was written 
by my daughter Vera on November 5, 1922, and published in 
the leading newspapers in the United States, and clearly indi- 
cates Mussolini's sentiments regarding Americans and the 
United States of America. 

I particularly wish to quote an incident mentioned in this 
article illustrative of his respect for the United States. D'An- 
nunzio had given us two cables to send to America—one a 
personal message to be sent to Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor; the other to the United 
States Senate, an appeal for Fiume. We had sent these mes- 
sages from the general telegraphic office in Venice and thought 
no more about them. When we called on Mussolini to thank 
him for publishin T the editorial we found him brandishing a 
copy of the Avanti, the supersocialist paper of Italy, of which, 
incidentally, he was the editor during his radical days. It 
seemed that somehow the socialists had obtained a notice of 
the telegrams and had used them as the foundatien of a despic- 
able article against D'Annunzio, Mr. Gompers, and ourselves. 
Mussolini said after reading the stories that were printed in 
these socialist papers, “The minute you get to Rome I want 
you to go to the American Embassy and tell your ambassador 
that Americans shall not be insulted this way and that he must 
make a strong protest at once. At once, do you hear?” “But 
what can we do?” I asked, “it is purely an Italian affair,” 
and Mussolini replied, “I will take care of the Italian end 
of it.” 

That was three years before he became Premier. That is 
what he thought of the courtesy that Americans should receive 
in Italy, and that is the man that they are trying to make out 
to be a man who commits murders, and so forth. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 
What position did Signor Mussolini oc- 


Mr. HUDSPET H. 
cupy at that time? 

Mr. BLOOM. In 1922 he was Premier for about one week. 
He became Premier in 1922, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But at that time he gave you those let- 
ters and passports he must haye been some Official. 

Mr. BLOOM. No. At that time he was publisher of the 
paper II Popolo d'Italia, which he has now turned over to his 

rother. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, I understood the gentleman said he gave 


you passports. 
Mr. BLOOM. No. Mussolini gave us letters, so that we 


could pass through the five blockades going into Fiume, We 
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had to go to Trieste and then to Abbazi and then over the 
mountains. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What were the blockades? 

Mr. BLOOM. I do not know the nature of them. All I know 
is that we got in, got through. My danghter was commis- 
sioned by the newspaper to write these articles, and here are 
the articles [exhibiting same]. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. Certainly. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Is it the gentleman's intention to put trans- 
lations in his remarks? 

Mr. BLOOM. They are not translations, They are all in 
English, except this one. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I had reference to the one in Italian. 

Mr. BLOOM. If you want me to, I can give you a lot of 
data about Mussolini, but there is no use in clogging the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BOYLAN. This article, however, is invaluable, is it not? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes; it is all right. I am giving you practically 
the same thing in English. 

Mr. BOYLAN. It is a digest of it? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. Now, in 1922 this was an honest opinion 
of Mussolini, who we knew was a friend of Americans in Italy 
and the United States. This is the article, not a translation, 
but the real article in English: 


I can only compare Mussolini and his men to what would have 
happened if the American Legion, led by a flaming hero, had become 
sick and weary of trusts, of graft, of incompetence, of stupidity, 
and feeling their youth, their intelligence, and their patriotism burst- 
ing within them, had organized to demand the right to try their ideas 
of a sane and strict administration, especially if they saw the country 
facing rank socialism and financial ruin. 

Garibaldi and his red shirts swept Italy 50 years ago as Mussolini 
and his black shirts sweep it to-day. This unique revolution of theirs 
may be a new solution of the after-the-war problems. 

It is a young, fierce, intense demand for law and order, but a 
demand that is not too youthful to disparage the older genius of the 
country, as Mussolini showed, for instance, in his choice of General 
Diaz for Minister of War. 

Mussolini is not a mere dreamer. He has known life at its hard- 
est—poverty, exile, not only from Italy, but Switzerland and Austria 
in turn—war, wounds, struggles, opposition, power. 

He has been torn all his life by the most violent reactions, so 
violent, in fact, that their very force sometimes throws him to an 
opposite extreme that would seem mere weakness in a less exceptional 
man. 

The fact that he has kept his balance on the top crest of a most 
staggering wave looks well for the future of his government. His 
first move is to demobilize his Fascisti troops and send them home— 
to work. He has already begun to slash off instead of meekly unwind 
the paralyzing red tape of Italian bureaucracy, One thing is sure, 
no matter how long he lasts, he will stand no nonsense from anyone. 

He ts something new and vital in the sluggish old veins of Euro- 
pean politics, It will be a great thing not only for Italy but for all 
of us if he succeeds, I think he will. A man isn't made of steel and 
stone for nothing. 


That was written about Mussolini one week after he took 
office, and that was our opinion of Mussolini at the time. Our 
opinion was formed after meeting him and was not, as the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rainey] said, an opinion ob- 
tained by hobnobbing with royalty. Mussolini is not and never 
has been any fea of royalty. 

The OHAI The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. . 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. One of our distinguished southern colleagues 
in the House, who went to Italy this past summer, tells me 
that there was less disorder and violence in Italy at that time 
than you would find in New York. Is that the case? 

Mr. BLOOM. You do not find any violence there, and you 
do not find any strikes. You must remember that Italy has not 
had a strike in years; not for 22 months. Everybody over 
there is working, and it is all due to Mussolini. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman gives us Mussolini’s senti- 
ment toward America when he was a private citizen. What is 
his sentiment to-day? 

Mr. BLOOM. I am going to tell you about it. I will give 
you a lot of sentiment, because I am full of it, 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 
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Mr. BOYLAN. In the gentleman's answer to the question 
asked by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], does he 
mean to imply that there is violence in New York? 

Mr. BLOOM. No; there is no violence in New York. Of 
course, there are crimes committed in New York, but you do 
not find much of it in Italy. 

Mr. BOYLAN. It is not the same in proportion to popula- 
tion, is it? 

Mr. BLOOM. No. 

oot BOYLAN. I wanted to have the gentleman make that 
clear. 

Mr. BLOOM. Of course, that is true. We have a new police 
commissioner in New York and I imagine he will change that 
condition. 

Now, I want to say that Mussolini did not march on Rome. 
The Fascisti marched into Rome without Mussolini, and 
two days after the Fascisti entered Rome the King of Italy 
sent for Mussolini, who was in Milan, to come to Rome and 
organize a cabinet, which he had the right to do under their 
form of government, because at that time he was a member of 
the Fascisti Party, which was the party in power at that time, 
as under the European form of government the leader of the 
party in power is automatically offered the premiership, 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. I just wanted to ask the gentleman whether 
he thinks it is necessary for me to vote to sustain this bill upon 
the proposition of sustaining or condemning Mussolini. 

Mr. BLOOM. I do not think that has anything to do with 
it at all. 

Mr. TINCHER. Then I can safely avoid paying much atten- 
tion to the gentleman's speech and the speech delivered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. BLOOM. Absolutely. {Applause.J] But I will say to 
the gentleman that when a foreign nation is attacked, as it 
was attacked on the floor of this House yesterday by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Ratxey], it becomes the duty of 
those who know the facts to rise on the floor of this Congress 
and tell the truth as to the facts. [Applause.] If anyone 
knows the true facts it is his duty to refute any misstatements 
which haye been made, whether the attack is on Italy, Ger- 
many, England, Belgium, or any other country or people. 
[Applause. ] 

The gentleman from Illinois has only referred to newspaper 
clippings and to reports and books of anonymous writers. 
What I am giving are facts obtained from official records. 

The sons of Italy in this country, I claim, are behind Mus- 
solini and the Fascisti government. Out of 40,000,000 people 
in Italy, 89,000,000 people are in favor of the Mussolini Faseisti 
government to-day. The Fascisti of Italy are certainly not to 
be blamed for the actions of all the supposed Fascisti organi- 
zations which are springing up in all countries of Europe, and 
even in this country. 

The world-wide interest in Italy to-day is undoubtedly due 
to the career and the achievements of her great Premier, 
Benito Mussolini, who, crashing out of obscurity three years 
ago, has remained the most powerful personality in Europe 
ever since. 

The constant question is, “Can Mussolini last?” Gentlemen, 
the answer is that Mussolini has lasted. Since he has been in 
power the governments of practically every European nation 
have fallen, in some countries not once but again and again. 

What has kept Benito Mussolini at the helm of Italy's ship 
of state for all this time? Achievement. 

It is his inspiration, his determination, his constant toll that 
has literally rejuvenated Italy and given her a second, a 
modern, Renaissance, 

Three years ago, at 39, this blacksmith's son held the destiny 
of Italy in his hands. 

At the moment when the red flag was a familiar sight against 
the blue Italian sky, and Italy tottered on the verge of bol- 
shevism, it was Mussolini, with his devoted Fascists behind 
him, who turned the fear of chaos and revolution into a reality 
of order and progress. 

With supreme power in his grasp, what did he do? He 
turned his revolution in favor of the King, enlisted his Fascists 
in the regular army, and settled down as Prime Minister to re- 
make Italy. 

He has taken nothing for himself, neither, titles, money, 
palaces, or social position for his family. His salary is only 
25,000 lire a year, which would amount to about $1,000 in 
American money. The gentieman from Illinois has stated on 
the floor of this House that he receives $70,000 a year, which 
is entirely incorrect. 

The gentleman from Illinois has also given you figures as 
to the enormous salaries that he says are being paid to the 
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King and his relatives. If he had taken the trouble to find out 
for himself, instead of taking the word of a Pueblo (Colo.) so- 
clalist newspaper, he would have learned that the King re- 
ceiyes 13,000,000 lire a year, which is $600,000, instead of the 
83,200,000 which the gentleman from Illinois stated yesterday 
is the King's salary each year. The gentleman from Illinois 
further declared that various relatives of the King each receive 
$200,000 a year from the Italian Government. On the contrary, 
three of those mentioned, the Duke of Aosta, the Count of Turin, 
and the Duke of the Abruzzi, all first cousins to the King, as 
well as retired general and admirals, together with the Duke of 
Aosta’s three sons, six people in all, receive a total of 1,000,000 
lire, or $40,000, a year, for all. The House of Genoa, the late 
Queen-Mother's relatives, also quoted by the gentleman from 
Illinois as receiving $200,000 each a year, actually receive 
the same total of $40,000 a year for the seven members of the 
family, who are all officers of the army or navy. 

Mussolini has freed Italy of her former great drawbacks, 
first by deyeloping her inexhaustible water power to electrify 
all of her railroads and industries. Second, he has developed 
extensive progressive agriculture, which increases her supply 
of foodstuffs, and completely eliminated the incessant strikes 
that formerly paralyzed the country. 

He is modernizing the railroad lines between the principal 
Italian cities, in some cases, as from Naples to Rome, shorten- 
ing the trip by half the time. 

He has practically cleared the Italian streets of vagrants 
by the simple expedient of giving them their free choice of 
going to work, to a charitable institution if they are helpless, 
or to one of Italy’s African Colonies, 

He has made punctuality and discipline Italian virtues. He 
has practically stabilized the lira and shown an encouraging 
advance in all the national finances. 

That such a vital and active period should have had so few 
proven regrettable incidents or misunderstood motives is in- 
deed remarkable when we realize that although bloodless, Mus- 
solini's “ Revolution“ has changed Italy for the better quite 
as radically as the revolution he averted would have changed 
it for the worse, 

The facts of what he has done, and through example in- 
spired his countrymen to do, speak for themselves. 

Italy has not only shown a willingness to pay but determina- 
tion to do, and if by untying her hands financially we make it 
possible for her to fulfill her great purpose, we shall have done 
a worthy thing for a nation that has always been our friend 
and benefactor, from the day nearly half a thousand years 
ago, when, let us always remember, one of her sons first set 
foot on American soil. 

Now, I have only a few minutes remaining, and in conclusion 
I want to read an editorial from the New York World. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarney] yesterday refer- 
red to what the New York World has sald with reference to 
this debt settlement and he quoted from the New York World 
several times. However, the references he made were from 
news articles, and I am now going to read what the New 
York World editorially said the other day with reference to 
this debt settlement. The New York World gives five good 
reasons for accepting this debt settlement and, to my mind, 
they are conclusive as to why this debt settlement should be 
accepted by this House: : 

1. The money we loaned to Italy before the armistice saved the lives 
of American soldiers. It would be proper, even if no other considera- 
tions were involved, to make due allowance for that fact. 

2. The money we loaned to Italy is spent. It was spent on no 
productive enterprises which now yield revenue. It was spent on 
guns and men. If anything is to be paid on the debt it must be 
paid from the proceeds of living economic enterprises. The bankers 
who assist those enterprises are bettering the chances of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, to collect at least his principal. 

8. The high interest rate which Italy is paying the bankers is 
not an indication of Italy's financial strength. It is an indication of 
Italy's financial weakness, From the beginning of time, the poorer 


the credit of the borrower the harder the terms of the loan, The 
lender must protect himself against the risk of not collecting. 
4. It Is possible for the bankers to exact 9 per cent of Italy. It is 


not possible for the American Government to exact 9 per cent of Italy, 
For the American Government loan to Italy is twenty times the 
bankers’ loan to Italy; it is a loan which represents past destruction 
rather than future earning power, and an attempt to collect 9 per 
cent on a loan of that size and character would smash Itallan credit. 

5. As Mr. Mellon has sald, “the entire foreign debt ls not worth 
as much to the American people In dollars and cents as a prosperous 
Europe as a customer.” A prosperous Europe will shortly buy enough 
from us to take care of Burope’s debt. A Europe without prosperity 
will neither buy nor pay her debt. 5 


I thank you. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr, COLLIER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastines]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I can not permit this bill 
to pass without registering my most vigorous protest. I was 
amazed when the Associated Press dispatches on November 
14, 1925, carried the news that a settlement was reached upon 
tle present basis. There is so much to condemn and so little 
to commend in the settlement that one hardly knows where 
to begin. 

Italy owes the taxpayers of the United States $2,042,000,000, 
in round numbers, calculated to June 15, 1925, A small pay- 
ment is made to round out the figures. We get no interest for 
the first five years, and only $5,000,000 is paid on the principal. 
Thereafter we receive the paltry and insignificant sum of one- 
eighth of 1 per cent interest for 10 years from June 15, 1930; 
during the next 10 years we receive one-fourth of 1 per cent 
interest ; during the next 10 years we receive one-half of 1 per 
cent interest; from June 15, 1960, to June 15, 1970, we receive 
three-fourths of 1 per cent interest; from 1970 to 1980 we re- 
ceive 1 per cent interest; and during the last seven years we 
receive 2 per cent interest. «The total amount to be received 
in full payment of the indebtedness of Italy to the United 
States, extending over a period of 62 years, principal and in- 
terest, aggregates the sum of $2,407,000,000. 

The British settlement provided for a payment of interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent during the first 10 years and 3% 
per cent during the remainder of the 62 years over which 
time for payment was given, If the same terms had been 
accorded Italy that were given to Great Britain—in other 
words, if the same rate of interest had been exacted of Italy 
that Great Britain is to pay, the taxpayers of the United 
States would receive $4,972,013,500. As compared with the 
British settlement, we lose in the Italian debt settlement the 
sum of $2,565,013,500. These figures are not taken from the 

report but were given by experts from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 

Calculated on a 4½ per cent interest basis, the amount we 
pay on our Liberty bonds, principal and interest, would aggre- 
gate $5,500,000,000. Italy proposes to pay, during the course 
of 62 years, $2,407,000,000. Only 714 per cent of this amount 
is to be paid during the next 30 years. On this basis we lose 
$3,093,000,000. This amounts to $7,000,000 for each congres- 
sional district. For my part I am unwilling to give this to 
Italy. Calculated on a different basis the present worth of 
the $2,042,000,000 which Italy proposes to pay over a period 
of 62 years, amounts to $538,000,000. We loaned Italy, since 
the armistice, $617,000,000. We do not even get this amount 
back, calculating the present worth of the amount Italy agrees 
to pay. We cancel three-fourths of the debt. During the com- 
ing 62 years Italy will repudiate the major part of the re- 
mainder. 

This is a very important bill, a very large sum of money 
is involved, yet but little consideration was given by the 
committee to this debt settlement; and no one appeared 
before it other than the members of the committee, except 
Secretary Mellon and Congressman BURTON. Although re- 
peatedly asked to give the gross figures that Italy would pay, 
principal and interest, and the gross figures that Italy would 
bave paid, principal and interest, upon the basis of the British 
settlement, these figures are not contained in the statement. 

It must be remembered that during the war the patriotism 
of our people was appealed to in every conceivable manner 
to purchase our bonds, bearing around 4½ per cent interest, 
and many of those who purchased bonds: were unable to 
retain them after the war and sold them at a discount, in 
some cases as low as 84 and 86 cents on the dollar. This 
was a frightful financial sacrifice by people who were not 
able to mike it. 

Assuming that we continue to pay 4½ per cent interest on 
our outstanding bonds, we lose in this settlement with Italy ap- 
proximately three billion one hundred million dollars. It must 
be remembered that this money due from Italy is not for any in- 
demnity, but is for money actually loaned to her. It is urged 
that the settlement was made in accordance with Italy's ca- 
pacity to pay. This is a new theory. So far as my investiga- 
tions go, I have never found that excuse pleaded before by one 
stable, solvent government to another as an excuse for not 
paying money actually borrowed. I remember when a bill was 
being considered by the House to authorize these foreign loans 
that our beloved former Speaker of the House, Champ Clark, 
stated that there was no case where any reputable government 
had ever declined to repay its money obligations to another 
government, 
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It is true that “capacity to pay” is taken into consideration 
in the settlement of war indemnities and damages of various 
kinds, but what I am trying to impress upon the attention of 
the House and the country is that we have no such-precedent 
for pleading “capacity to pay” in a settlement for money 
actually borrowed by one solvent, responsible government from 
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another. Neither was this argument used when the settlement 
was made with Great Britain. I remember hearing no mention 
of it upon the floor of the House. Great Britain pays us for 
the first 10 years interest at the rate of 3 per cent, and 3½ 
per cent during the remainder of the 62 years over which time 
payment is to be made. It may be argued that that is less 
than the rate of interest which our Government pays on our 
Liberty bonds, which is true, but the British settlement was 
justified upon the theory that our own bonded indebtedness 
would be refunded within a few years at a lower rate of in- 
terest and that therefore there would be no actual loss in the 
settlement with Great Britain. Capacity to pay did not enter 
into it, and Secretary Mellon in his statement before the com- 
mittee invited attention to the fact that we are able to refund 
our indebtedness at a lower rate of interest. He says, Secre- 
tary Mellon— 


But we have been borrowing money around 8 per cent on our 
Treasury certificates for six months or a year. There is a considerable 
portion of the debt at these lower rates. 


That is the only reason that I voted for the British settle- 
ment. If I had thought there was to be any loss to the tax- 
payers of this country in the British settlement, I would not 
have supported it. Great Britain’s capacity to pay was not 
taken into consideration. Then “capacity to pay” is one of 
these nebulous expressions which is catchy and easily used 
and is seized upon as an excuse in this instance. In the 
first place, as Secretary Mellon says: 


The capacity of a nation to pay over a long period of time is not 
gubject to mathematical determination. It is, and must be, largely 
a matter of opinion. 


A very small amount of this money is paid during the first 
25 or 80 years. Who would venture an opinion as to the 
capacity of Italy to pay within 25 years from now when the 
Using the same excuse 
then which is used now, the Italian Government would not be 
embarrassed in returning to the United States and asking for 
the cancellation of her indebtedness, pleading her incapacity 
to pay. 

We assert, with confidence, that the hearings do not show 
any detailed investigation of the capacity of Italy to pay. I 
have read every word of the hearings, and there is but little 
discussion of her resources, except a general statement, and 
there is no discussion in the hearings for the guidance of the 
committee of the domestic expenditures of Italy. She owes 
the United States $2,042,000,000, and it is stated that she owes 
Great Britain approximately $2,500,000,000, This constitutes 
her entire foreign indebtedness. She has a population of ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 people and an area of 117,981 square 
miles. It is stated in the hearings that Italy is able to bal- 
ance her budget, but we are not told the total amount of 
revenues collected from all sources, nor are we advised as to 
the total expenditures of the Italian Government. I was 
amazed to find that this was not closely scrutinized. The 
expenses of the Italian Army were not stated. The state- 
ment on the floor during this debate is that the expenses of 
the Italian Army are over $173,000,000. The King gets 
$3,000,000 annually. Under the Dawes settlement, Italy re- 
ceives from Germany for reparations $16,000,000 for the first 
year and a graduated increased amount each year thereafter, 
If Italy is able to settle with Great Britain upon the same terms 
as with us, she would pay to the two countries $11,000,000, or 
$5,000,000 less than she receives from Germany. If Italy were 
to. collect $1 per capita from her people, she would have 
capacity to pay, and it is stated in the hearings that the popu- 
lation has increased 2,000,000 since the war. 

In order that we may form some intelligent opinion as to the 
capacity of the Italian Goyernment to pay, assuming that as an 
excuse for the nonpayment of money actually borrowed, an 
itemized accounting of money collected by her from all sources, 
and of her expenses, should haye been shown at the hearings. 
The taxpayers of our country should not be compelled, through 
debt cancellations, to allow Italy to retain money to support 
revolutions and maintain large standing armies. Every eco- 
nomic pressure should be brought to bear upon her and every 
other European country to reduce armaments and thereby bet- 
ter secure the peace of the world. I repeat that no figures 
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tures by Italy on account of her army, though it is stated 
somewhere in the hearings that the expenses for the past year 
were less than for the year 1913. 

Does anyone here indorse permitting the Kingdom of Italy 
to spend $173,000,000 on her army and to pay the King $3,000,- 
000 annually, and pay the United States on its obligations 
only $5,000,000 without interest? We should have had accu- 
rate information on all other expenditures. We do not have it. 

In the consideration of the Italian settlement let us remem- 
ber two things: 

First. When the war broke out in Europe in 1914 Italy hesi- 
tated and jockeyed for position, and it was not known for 
some considerable time with which side she was casting her 
fortunes. She was looking out for political and financial ad- 
vantage and for territorial expansion. Finally, concluding 
that the advantage was with the Allies, for purposes not to be 
commended, she cast her fortunes with them. But little of her 
territory was invaded, and therefore little damage done to 
her industries, and her cities and towns were not laid waste, 
and therefore easier of rehabilitation after the war. 

Second. When President Wilson was demanding a fair and 
equitable settlement at Versailles, when the situation became 
tense and when he was pressing a plan that would provide for 
disarmament, the lessening of military expense, and for the 
peace of the world and against according to Italy extraterri- 
torial adyantages, you will recall the spectacular withdrawal 
of Orlando, heading the Italian representatives, and of his 
triumphal return to Rome and of the indignation meetings 
criticizing and condemning President Wilson and his efforts 
for an equitable settlement and providing for the permanent 
peace of the world. This is the Government for which the tax- 
payers of our country are asked to assume a burden of 
$2,565,013,500. 

Surely we are under no peculiar obligations to Italy. It is 
stated in the report that she assisted in fighting the World 
War. So did our own country, most gloriously and effectively. 
We tried to avoid the war, and only entered it on April 6, 1917, 
because our international rights were not respected but being 
daily violated. I need not further restate the causes of our 
entering the war here. Having entered it, we pledged our 
entire resources; we enlisted approximately 5,000,000 men in 
the Army and Navy; we threw about 2,000,000 of these across 
the sea and upon the battle front; and when the lines were 
wavering in July of 1918, as the enemy was making its suc- 
cessful advance upon Paris, we turned defeat into victory. We 
massed all our material resources; we spent approximately 
$23,000,000,000 in 17 months; and we have incurred sacred ob- 
ligations to the disabled and dependents of our country that 
will place an additional financial responsibility upon the tax- 
payers of our country for almost a century. Our present out- 
standing indebtedness is approximately $20,250,000,000. On a 
greater part of this we pay 4½ per cent interest. The debt 
with Italy and with the other nations should have been funded 
in such a way that their repayments could be calculated with 
certainty, applied to meet our maturing obligations, with au- 
thority in the Secretary of the Treasury to issue temporary 
certificates upon default of any government, and this would 
have permitted us, in anticipation of these payments, to more 
greatly reduce the taxes upon our own people. Everyone 
thought when the $10,338,000,000 was loaned to the 20 nations 
that these amounts would be repaid in full and that the 
money received because of these loans would be used to re- 
tire our outstanding obligations held by the taxpayers of the 
country. We are met, however, with a novel defense of the in- 
capacity of Italy to pay. There are thousands of tenant 
farmers throughout my country who were forced to mortgage 
their crops, and many of them are in distressful financial cir- 
cumstances, but incapacity to pay will not be successfully used 
by them in seeking a cancellation of any part of their indebted- 
ness, principal or interest. A very large number of the owners 
of land have their farms mortgaged to domestic and foreign 
corporations and to farm-land banks, but full payment is ex- 
acted and demanded, and incapacity to pay is not permitted to 
be successfully pleaded to save the homes of people in bad 
financial circumstances from foreclosure. 

If one were to present in this House a bill to cancel any 
part of the indebtedness of those who borrowed from the farm 
land banks throughout the country, using as an excuse their 
incapacity to pay, he would be looked upon with astonishment 
and his proposition would be ridfeuled. Yet in this bill we 
eancel $2,565,013,500 and compel the taxpayers of this country 
to make a gift to the Kingdom of Italy, to which we are under 
no obligations at all. I have frequently said to my own 
people, and I repeat it here, that I cast every vote in the 
House in what I conceive to be to the best interest of the 
people of my district and the Nation. 
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During the last few years everyone, without regard to 
party, local, State, and National, has been pleading economy 
and for a reduction of taxes. I do not believe in preaching 
economy en comparatively small things, and particularly 
against the internal development of our country, and, on the 
other hand, giving untold billions in the aggregate to foreign 
governments to whom we are under no obligations, This 
amount of money given to Italy would build a network of 
highways gridironing the entire country. It would provide 
for the reclamation of arid lands and make them productive; 
it would deepen many streams and make them navigable, and 
lessen freight rates, and could be used in many ways for the 
general prosperity of the country. 

I can not consistently vote for this bill or any other debt- 
funding settlement which places an additional burden upon 
the taxpayers of the country and at the same time insist that 
I am in favor of economy. 

The report states that Italy complains against certain of our 
legislation, including our immigration law, which restricts 
emigration to this country very largely, and that by reason of 
that law she loses a large sum of money which would be 
received from immigrants who remit money back home. It 
is reported that Italy also complains of our prohibition law, 
in that she is not able to export costly wines to this country, 
and, finally, she complains of our tariff law, which raises a 
barrier against the exportation of her goods to this country. 

These are domestic questions, and, of course, no foreign 
government will be permitted to interfere with our solution of 
them. I am as much opposed as anyone to the present high 
tariff bill, because it places an additional tax burden upon 
the consuming masses of the people of our country, but no for- 
eign country can dictate the domestic legislation of this country. 

It will be debated all over the country why this settlement 
was made. The debate will not end in Congress, nor will it 
end with this session of Congress. It will be discussed in 
every community, in the newspapers, periodicals, and maga- 
zines, and it will either be criticized or a justification of our 
action sought. 

There are four outstanding criticisms that I want to invite 
to your attention: 

First. The hearings disclose that a representative of the 
Italian Government came to this country in the summer of 
1925, interviewed the head of the Debt Funding Commission, 
and was told to return to his country, prepare his case on the 
basis of Italy’s capacity to pay, and return with the commis- 
sion. This enabled the Italian Government to most carefully 
and skillfully prepare its case and enabled them to return and 
present it in a most convincing way to our commission. 

Second. The sessions of the committee were executive, and it 
was stated that a settlement could not have been arrived at if 
the sessions had been open. Why? There is but one answer. 
If this settlement had been known fully to the American people 
while it was being negotiated, there would have been so much 
criticism as to prevent its being made. It was therefore neces- 
sary to make it in executive session, let it be approved by the 
President, and then let pressure be brought upon Congress to 
sustain the commission and the President in the settlement 
made. I venture the opinion that not 10 per cent of the Mem- 
bers of the House would vote for this settlement if the respon- 
sibility were fixed upon them as members of the commission. 
Then why was it made? 

Third. The financial interests of the country favored it, and 
the news dispatches from Rome on December 9th announcing 
that this settlement was approved by the Italian Government 
also announced a $100,000,000 loan made by large banking inter- 
ests in this country to the Italian Government. The loan was 
reported made at the rate of 7 per cent, and the bonds are to 
be sold at 9414, and it is stated in the debates in the Senate that 
the interest on the loan, plus the commissions, makes it cost the 
Italian Government about 14 per cent interest. A letter was 
subsequently read into the Record from the financial group 
represented by Morgan & Co,, stating that the group of bankers 
bought the issue from Italy on a basis of 90 per cent. In other 
words, on the $100,000,000 Italy pays the private bankers of 
our country $7,000,000 interest and a further discount, in all 
aggregating 10 or 14 per cent, and upon our own indebtedness 
of $2,042,000,000 it only pays $5,000,000 withont interest. Why 
do we insist that the financial interests compelled this settle- 
ment to the detriment of the taxpayers of our country? When 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Horz] before the committee 
urged a postponement of this settlement, insisting that it would 
be better to take time to thoroughly investigate the resources 
of Italy and her capacity to pay, it was very vigorously opposed 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mitrs], who insisted 
upon an immediate settlement in the interest of Italy, stating: 
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It is impossible, furthermore, for them [Italy] to obtain any new 
capital, And it is admitted that Italy needs new capital. 


Again, Secretary Mellon, before the committee, admitted that 
our Government had discouraged the financial interests in 
making these foreign loans until this settlement was made, and 
stated in reply to a question: 

That is, merely that the Government objected to those loans being 
made unless the debt settlement was arrived at. 


Of course, everyone appreciates that the less Italy pays to 
the United States the better able she will be to meet her obli- 
gations, principal and interest, upon her private loans made 
through the large financial interests of this country. 

Fourth. The following is taken from the Washington Post of 
January 11, 1925, and may furnish another excuse for favorable 
action upon this bill against the taxpayers of the country: 


Mussolini waxes highly critical at the American democracy on the 
ground that it's wasteful, but when it comes to a debt settlement 
reached by subtracting the size of our Italian vote from what isn’t in 
the Roman treasury and splitting the difference without interest, it 
probably is not any more wasteful than the G. O. P. 


It may be insisted that we state our position in eyent this 
bill shall fail to pass. Our Government should insist that the 
funding of our indebtedness with Italy should be exactly upon 
the same basis as that with Great Britain; that the principal 
and interest to June 15, 1925, should be paid in full, and that 
thereafter the same rate of interest should be exacted as in the 
ease of the agreement with Great Britain, and in the event 
that Italy is unable, because of economic conditions, tem- 
porarily to meet any of its payments they may be deferred, 
as it is provided for in this settlement, with a rate of interest 
which amounts to a penalty. Everyone agrees that the eco- 
nomie conditions of any country can not be measured with 
any degree of accuracy for a period as long as 62 years in 
advance, and therefore a longer time should not be given; but 
more leniency might be shown with reference to deferring 
payments which the debtor country might not be able to meet 
and the Secretary of the Treasury authorized to issue tempo- 
rary Treasury certificates to meet any defaulted payments, 

Finally, it may be asked, what course should be pursued if 
Italy or any other foreign government refuses to fund its in- 
debtedness to us? I would unhesitatingly vote for a resolu- 
tion directing the President to sever diplomatic relations, and 
I would bring pressure to bear upon the large financial inter- 
ests of our own country to prevent them extending financial 
aid to these foreign governments until their debts were funded. 
Take this action and results would be secured. There would 
be no more quibbling about settlements. They would be made. 
If the adjustment of these settlements had been pressed as 
vigorously aS were the French settlements about a century 
ago by President Jackson, they would have been funded with- 
out a cancellation of three-fourths of the amount. If we had 
more men of the type of “Old Hickory” in public life to-day, 
the rights of the taxpayers would be safeguarded and there 
would be no debt cancellations. 

The Mussolini government is at present the most tyrannical 
of all Europe, and, in my judgment, is entitled to less gener- 
osity at the hands of the liberty-loving people of this country 
than any other, and there is, therefore, no reason why special 
consideration should be shown to it or that we should entertain 
the expectation that that government will endure long enough 
to meet many, if any, of these future obligations. 

France and the other Governments with whom settlements 
have not been made will, of course, successfully plead their in- 
capacity to pay and urge cancellation or remission of a large 
part of the interest on their debts. There is no difference 
whatever in principle between nonpayment of interest and non- 
payment of principal. If an amount is due and it is ex- 
tended over a period of 62 years, and payment of principal is 
deferred, and interest is remitted, the taxpayers of our country 
are at the same time bearing the burden of the amount just 
the same as if the principal had been remitted. Let us make 
no mistake about that. ; 

These are the reasons which have impelled me to vote against 
this bill, and I trust that some member of the committee will 
offer an amendment to the pending bill which will provide for 
the same rate of interest on the deferred payments as paid by 
Great Britain, so that a test vote may be had on that particu- 
lar question. I regret I do not have the figures to show the 


total amount which the people of our country will lose in the 
aggregate upon all of these settlements, taking into considera- 
tion that we are now paying 434 per cent interest on the major 
part of our indebtedness, and we are reducing the rates of in- 
terest to all the debtor nations, and, so far as the Italian set- 
tlement is concerned, we are in effect charging no interest and 
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extending the time of payment over a period of 62 years. 
Mark my prediction here, that before many years have elapsed 
there will be a default in the payments agreed upon in this 
settlement and a further cancellation will be asked for upon 
the ground of Italy’s incapacity to pay. In the name of the 
people of my district and State, and in the name of the tax- 
payers of this country, I want to enter my vigorous protest 
against this settlement. [Applause.] 

»The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER}. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
we have had three days of interesting debate. I do not find 
myself in accord with everything that has been said, I shall 
not confine myself to the particular settlement now under dis- 
cussion, What I shall say will have equal application to the 
foreign debt settlements that have been made, the settlements 
that are before us now for approval, and the debt settlements 
that will come before us in the future. I have before me 
some remarks, the last word of which was typewritten last 
Monday, the day before this debate began. I find myself in 
the attitude of the judge who listened patiently to the argu- 
ments of attorneys on both sides of the case and as soon as 
the last argument was completed pulled out of his pocket a 
typewritten opinion which he had prepared before the argu- 
ments began. [Laughter.] 

We are about to give congressional approval to debt settle- 
ments negotiated by our debt commission with six foreign 
nations to which we loaned money during and following the 
World War. I do not want to shatter anybody's hopes. Some 
seem to be both happy and hopeful because these foreign debtor 
nations haye signed agreements to pay. There is no question 
about how much money each of these nations owes us. I agree 
we should have our money back. I am interested in these 
agreements to pay back our money. However, I am more in- 
terested in the problem of how these payments can or will 
be made over a long period of years. 

To secure or to coerce acknowledgments of these debts is a 
matter of interest. However, the questions of major interest 
to me are: (1) Have the nations or peoples owing us the 
power or disposition to sustain a will to pay over a long period 
of years; and (2) if they have such power or disposition, how 
will or can payments over a long period of years be made 
from one nation to another? These questions have received 
papang no discussion or consideration on the floor of this 

ouse, 

In approaching a solution of the problems incident to national 
and international debts we should, and if we would solve them 
aright we must giye more consideration to the economic real- 
ities of the situation. The problems of public debts are very 
real ones. They are of the earth earthy. We must look at 
things as they are, not as we would wish them to be. 

In the first place the major nations with whom we are 
dealing, with the exception of one, have neyer acquired debt- 
paying habits. Before the World War they did not repudiate 
their debts, but with one exception, to which I shall refer in 
a moment, they never made serious efforts to reduce the prin- 
cipals of their national debt. The nations whose debt opera- 
tions I have studied are Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Belgium. In Whitaker’s Almanack for 1901, a leading financial 
publication of Great Britain, I find this significant statement: 

Great Britain shares with the United States the feeling of duty, 
almost alone among the nations of the world, which leads these two 
countries to use every effort to redeem their national debts, 


I find that this statement is absolutely true down to this date 
as applied to the leading European countries. 

I have before me tables showing the growth of the national 
debts of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium, which I 
placed in the Recorp in connection with my speech on the rev- 
enue bill delivered in this House the 11th day of last December. 
I shall, with the permission of the House, again insert these 
tables in the Recorp in connection with my remarks to-day. 
According to these tables before me I find that Great Britain 
had a national debt as far back as 1688. Since that time Great 
Britain has never been free from a national debt. As this 
table of British debts shows, Great Britain has had periods of 
debt reduction. I shall not take the time to point them ont. 
Great Britain alone of the European nations that were in the 
late war has reduced her public debt somewhat since the war. 
Her debt at its peak was £7,831,744,300. To-day it is £7,646,- 
894,000, a reduction of a little over £180,000,000. 

From the table showing the growth of the national debt of 
France we begin with the year 1815, after the Napoleonic era, 
when France had a floating debt of 1,601,000,000 francs, There 


1926 


from 1868 to 1873; it increased from 12,000,000,000 francs to 
nearly 22,000,000,000 francs on account of the Franco-Prussian 
War. As a result of that war she was obligated to pay Ger- 
many an indemnity of 5,815,000,000 francs. To pay off this 
indemnity the additional debt incurred by the French Goyern- 
ment totaled over 8,000,000,000 francs. To pay off this in- 
demnity France borrowed two-fifths of that amount from 
abroad, another two-fifths was paid through the sale of for- 
eign investments that had accumulated before the war, and the 
remainder was made through the transfer of ownership of that 
portion of the Railroad of the East located in Alsace-Lorraine, 
together with the transfer of a small amount of gold and silver 
and paper money. Every franc of the indemnity was paid by 
France to Germany within a period of about two years. Inas- 
much as there has been no reduction of the national debt of 
France since that time, I think it can be truthfully said, as it 
has often been said, that the obligations incurred by France on 
account of the indemnity have never been paid. The national 
debt of France to-day is 421,000,000,000 francs, which at the 
normal rate of exchange amounts to over $80,000,000,000, while 
the national wealth of France is less than $60,000,000,000. 

The table before me shows that the national debt of Italy 
in 1875 was 8,471,000,000 lires: That was soon after the 
present dynasty came into power. The public debt of this 
country shows a gradual increase up to the World War, and 
a tremendous increase during the World War. To-day the 
national debt of Italy is 117,126,000,000 lires. 

Belgium came into existence as an independent nation in 
1830, In 1835 her national debt was 117,237,380 francs. The 
table shows a constant increase in the national debt up to 
the war, and a very rapid increase during the war. Her 
national debt to-day is 42,043,500,000 franes. 

I am not opposing these debt settlements which we have 
under consideration. I am simply trying to help you get your 
feet on the ground and to see things as they really are. These 
nations, with the exception of Great Britain, with national 
debts before the war small as compared with what they are 
to-day, never saw fit to tax their people sufliciently to enable 
them to reduce, much less to pay off, their national debts 
To date these nations haye shown no evidence of an improve- 
ment in their debt-paying habits following the war over what 
they were before the war. Instead of paying their debts they 
are borrowing money from every possible source. 

Under the law all moneys collected from foreign nations, 
either in the way of principal or interest, on these debts must 
be applied to the retirement of our own national debt. I am 
calling your attention to this fact because I do not want 
Members of Congress or the people of our country to become 
imbued with the idea that these debt settlements that we have 
made and that we are making to-day will likely result in 
ma lly lifting our own debt burdens. I want all those 
who give any thought to this problem to do some real realistic 
thinking. 

We all know the mental attitude of the various peoples of 
Europe toward these debts immediately following the war. 
I was in Europe in the spring of 1919. Then the attitude of 
men in high official positions in those countries was that we 
should not only cancel the obligations which we held against 
them but that we should in addition assume a proportionate 
part of the war obligations incurred by them prior to our 
entrance into the war. 

Some of these debtor nations have been willing for some 
years to settle with us on the basis‘that payments to us should 
be conditional on payments to them by Germany. Our 
Government has refused, and rightly so, to consider settle- 
ments on that basis. Even though most of these govern- 
ments have signed agreements, and one is about to sign an 
agreement, back of their heads is the thought that unless 
Germany pays them they will not or can not pay us. 

In the Chicago Tribune of January 7, 1926, I find this para- 
graph in an article by a well-known newspaper man, in speak- 
ing of the new ambassador from France, who will arrive iu 
this country soon, he says: 


M. Berenger will accept Mr. Mellon's oral pledge that the United 
States does not expect any nation to do the impossible, and that 
in case of unexpected developments, like the renunciation of the 
Dawes plan by Germany or other unforeseen action, France is en- 
titled to request a reopening of negotiations. 


I am not concerned whether Mr. Mellon did or did not make 
such an oral pledge. However, I think that this statement 
represents correctly the attitude of the French Government 
and the French people. 
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That the Italians have the same mental attitude is evidenced 
by a-statement made on page 22 of the hearings on these bills 
by the distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crise], who 
is a member of the Debt Funding Commission. He said: 

The Italian commissioner set out these facts, not in a complaining 
way, that about the only way Italy has of transferring any credits 
at all would be through these German reparations. 


On the same page of the hearings it was developed that the 
Italians were taking their reparations from Germany in the 
shape of supplies. Mr. Winston, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, said: 

Yes; they have taken it all in supplies from Germany, Pee more 
than they are entitled to. 


On the same page Mr. CHINDBLOM said: 


There would be no way in which Italy could transfer her payments 
to us unless we could accept raw materials or something of that sort. 


To which Secretary Mellon answered: 
As the reparation payments are working out, that would be true. 


These statements not only have a bearing on the mental atti- 
tude of France and Italy, but they suggest the difficulties that 
confront us when we begin to think on how payments can or 
must be made. I am not going into the problem of Germany’s 
capacity to pay. That Germany would or could be compelled to 
pay all war costs and debts is one of those postwar delusions 
which no longer has possession of normal minds. Germany's 
capacity to pay was gone into very thoroughly and exhaust- 
ively a few years ago by the Institute of Economics, which is 
sustained by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. In ali 
my research on the subject of international debt payments I 
have not found anything to contradict the findings and con- 
clusions of the Institute of Economics, to which I have just 
referred. The problem that confronts Germany in making pay- 
ments is identical to the problem that confronts every other 
debtor nation in making payments. 

Now, how can payments be made from one country to an- 
other over a period of years? There is only one way, and on 
that economists are agreed. Payments from one country to 
another over a long period of years can be made only if there 
is a favorable balance to the debtor country in its international 
trade and financial account. That means that in its trade rela- 
tions with the world the debtor nation must have a balance in 
its favor. The exports must exceed the imports. To the ex- 
port side of the ledger we add what is known as the invisible 
credits and from that total subtract the imports to get the 
favorable balance, if there is one. Of course, if the items on the 
export side of the ledger total less than the items on the import 
side of the ledger, it results in an unfavorable balance of trade. 

Assuming that a debtor country has a favorable balance in 
its international trade, that balance is not in the possession 
of or the property of the government. It is the property of 
those citizens who deal in international trade and finance. 
Before the government can take advantage of the favorable 
trade balance for foreign debt payment, that government must 
also have a budget balance. With the budget balance the 
debtor government can buy foreign bills of exchange or gold 
and transfer them to the creditor government in payment on its 
debts. To make such payment or payments, the trade balance 
must at least equal the payment or payments to be made and 
the budget balance must likewise equal the payment or pay- 
ments to be made. 

If there is either no trade or no budget balance, payment or 
payments can not be made without foreign borrowing. I shall 
not discuss the possibility of foreign borrowings by debtor 
governments to make payments on what they owe us, because 
I am sure that is not going to happen. Then, too, borrowings 
for that purpose under such circumstances have their limita- 
tions as well as disasters, 

Of our principal debtors, Great Britain alone has had a 
budget balance since the war. France has had a foreign trade 
balance, but not a budget balance. So much for this. I 
leave it for you to think about. 

We have heard a great deal during this debate about capac- 
ity to pay. On that, Secretary Mellon, on page 8 of the hear- 
ings, said: 


The capacity of a nation to pay over a long period of time is not 
subject to mathematical determination. It is and must be largely 
a matter of opinion. 


In so far as “capacity to pay“ is a determining factor in the 
solution of this problem, the opinion of the Debt Commission 
is probably as good as can be obtained at this time. Capacity 
to pay” is a fine theme for speculative conversation, but will 
it get the cash? sates 
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During recent years we have heard much about the sanctity 
of national and international obligations. Cancellation and 
repudiation of debts haye been denounced. I make this state- 
ment and I wish it could be contradicted: That since the war 
cancellation and repudiation of debts have been the rule and 
not the execption. Russia repudiated her debts. Germany 
and other central European nations have by inflation and other 
means canceled or repudiated their debts. France and Italy 
by inflation canceled or repudiated—call it by one or the other 
or both names as you like—80 per cent of their debts. Our 
Debt Commission in the settlements that have been approved 
and those before us for approval has had to deal with the 
cancellation of debts. Secretary Mellon, on page 2 of the 
hearings, in speaking of the British debt settlement, said: 


If we figure the present value of the settlement at 4½ per cent, we 
canceled 20 per cent of the debt. 


The Secretary calls it cancellation, because that is what it 
is. There is no use to mince words. Every debt settlement 
we have made canceled part of the debt settled. The same 
is true of the settlements before us. 

Another difficulty in the way is the political element. How 
long will existing governments endure? How long will the 
peoples back of existing governments sustain such govern- 
ments in foreign-debt payments? In a few years a new generation 
will come into its own, of whom the historian of the following 
generation will most likely have to say, “It knew not Joseph.” 

I have called your attention during the course of my re- 
marks to some unpleasant observations. There is no use to 
live in a fool's paradise or in the realm of make believe. The 
time is here to face facts squarely and to call a spade a spade. 
We should be paid back all of what we loaned, or as much 
as we can get, but I realize the many obstacles in the way. 
Maybe there are phases of international financial wizardy, 
of which I never heard, or which may be discovered soon, that 
will make the debtor nations both disposed and able to keep 
up these debt payments. 

For the last three or four years I have been of the opinion 
that not much, if any, financial or economic benefit or ad- 
vantage would come to us because of these foreign-debt settle- 
ments. In a number of public addresses in my district, I 
have told my constituents frankly that not much aid was to 
be expected from our European debtors in reducing our na- 
tional debt. My mind is still open for some one to point out 
the way of hope that will lead to regular payments over this 
Jong period of 62 years. I have heard much and read con- 
siderable on this subject, and listened diligently to the debates 
the last three days, with no resulting change in my views of 
three or four years’ standing. 

That brings me, in conclusion, to our own national debt. 
Our sinking fund applies to only about one-half of our national 
debt. For the retirement of the other half, so far as existing 
law is concerned, we depend on these foreign-debt payments. 

On the first day of this session I introduced a bill, H. R. 
219, to make the sinking fund applicable to our entire national 
debt. This bill has been before two previous Congresses. 
Under the provisions of this bill, if enacted into law, our 
entire national debt wiil be paid off in 20 or 25 years. The 
issue that bill presents is whether we will continue the Ameri- 
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ean policy of paying our debts promptly. A policy that here- 
tofore has compelled each generation to pay off its own debts. 
Or shall we Europeanize America by putting off until to- 
morrow what we can do to-day? Shall we pass on to the next 
generation the obligations and burdens which this genera- 
tion in wisdom or in folly voted and made? 

On the way we answer these questions and discharge the 
obligations that we made will depend whether future genera- 
tions will bless us or curse us. Let us face this issue man- 
fully and courageously with due regard for the future wel- 
fare of our Government and of our children who will sus- 
tain this Government after us. Our fathers turned this Gov- 
ernment over to us practically without debts. They paid the 
debts they made. It is our duty to pay the debts we make 
so that we can turn over this Government to our children as 
free from debts as it was when our fathers turned it over 
to us. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I submit for printing in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing tables and also H. R. 219: 

Statement of the debts of Great Britain 


1 Annual 

Debts Principal charge 
National debt at the revolution in 1688 £39, 855 
Increase during William III's reign.._.._.... as 1, 175, 469 
Debt at the accession of Queen Anne, 1702 1, 215, 324 
Increase during her reign. 1, 847, 811 
At the accession of George I, 1714 8, 063, 135 

aoring ar 323, 
At the accession of George IT, T 2, 739, 628 
Decrease during 12 years’ peace, ending 1739_ 708, 744 
At commencement of the Spanish war, 1730 2, 030, 844 
Increase during the war 1, 134, 881 
At end of the Spanish war, 1748 76, 812, 132 3, 105, 765 
Decrease during 8 years’ peace. .-.....-.......-.....-.. 1, 237, 107 412, 199 
At commencement of Seven Years’ War, 1756 74, 575, 025 2, 753, 566 
Increase during the war 52, 219, 912 1, 094, 283 
Arn oe era 126, 794, 937 4, 747, 849 
Increase during 13 years’ peace_...............--...---- 367, 476 44,330 
At commencement of American war, 1775. 127, 162, 413 4, 703, 519 
Increase during the war 104, 681, 218 4, 362,066 
At the end of American war, 1788 231, 843, 631 9, 065, 585 
Increase during 10 years’ peace 16, 031, 203 | 645, 653 
— — 
At commencement of French war, 1708. 247, 874, 434 9, 711, 238 
Increase during 9 years’ war 289, 778, 574 10, 557, 313 
At the peace of Amiens, 1802 TECA 537, 653, 008 20, 288, 551 
Increase during 13 years’ war 337, 783, 837 12, 377, 067 
Debt at the of Paris in September, 1815. . 900,436,845 | 32, 645, 618 
Decrease to Mar. 31, 1855. 91, 918, 397 4, 085 
Debt in March, 188 uni esnean 808, 518, 448 27; 864, 533 
Increase during two years of the Russian war. 30, 399, 995 810, 644 
Debt in March, 1857. .- 2.22222 --ss.cc eee ences 838, 918. 443 28, 681, 177 
Decrease during the past 41 years 200, 651, 951 3, 681, 177 
Debt in March, 1888 25, 000, 000 


Cost of interest 
and manage- 


Gross amount | Debt created 
ment red 


eemed in the year 


£25, 000, 000 £8, 885, 973 
25, 000, 000 7, 602, 502 
25, 000, 000 7, 183, 000 
25, 000, 000 6, 052, 791 
25, 000, 000 7, 019, 003 
23, 216, 657 7, 090, 919 
19, 835, 489 1, 460, 700 
21, 685, 532 4, 454, 303 
27, 282, 058 6, 236, 888 
27, 000, 000 10, 148, 985 
27, 000, 000 8,315, 100 
28, 025, 027 11, 852, 132 
28, 500, 000 13, 714, 432 
29, 500, 000 18, 029, 680 
28, 000, 000 8, 767, 968 
21, 757, 661 10, 442, 489 
24, 554, 004 28, 012, 949 
24, 500, 000 10, 487, 978 
24, 500, 000 13, 270, 716 
24, 500, 000 10, 208, 674 
22, 668, 896 8, 953, 015 
60, 249, 311 599, 598, 339 
127, 250, 493 | 1, 295, 573, 616 
189, 851, 066 201, 509, 133 

269, 964, 650 384, 325, 886 

332, 033, 708 987, 946, 296 


1926 
Total debt, funded and floating, of France 
Frances 
1914 (Dee. 31)_ 40, 008, 000, 000 
115 2 58, 465, 000, 000 
82, 504, 000, 000 
114, 200, 000, 000 
853, 000, 000 
000, 000 
524, 000, 000 
000, 000 
T apace 000, 000 
1913. 33, 637, 000, 000 000, 000 
1914 (July 31)_ 34, 188, 000, 000 
Growth of the public debt of Italy 
Lire June 80: Lire 
1, 000, 000 1910 s 3, 077, 900, 000 
33, 100, 000 1914... 14, 839, 759, 000 
7, 200, 000 1918 43, 414, 451, 498 
12, 867, 400, 000 
13, 430, 709. 000 
13, 285; 600; 1925 117, 126, 000; 000 
Growth of the national debt of Belgium 
Total francs Total francs 
— 117, 237, 380 | 1905 8, 246, 474, 123 
1846 — 279, 995, 12 T — 3. 839, 608, 193 
8 626, 578, 861 1914 (Aug. 15). 4, 592, 883, 549 
1919 3 000 


— 85,743, 000, 000 
42, 043, 500, 000 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 7, 1925. 
Mr. RAMSEYER introduced the following bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed: 


A bill (H. R. 219) relating to the sinking fund for bonds and notes 
of the United States. 


Be it enacted, eto., That subdivision (a) of section 6 of the Victory 
Liberty loan act is amended by striking out after the figures “ 1920,” 
where the same appear the third time in said subdivision, the follow- 
ing words “less an amount equal to the par amount of any obliga- 
tions of foreign governments held by the United States on July 1, 
1920," so that sald subdivision (a) of section 6 of the Victory Liberty 
loan act as amended will read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) That there is hereby created in the Treasury a cumu- 
lative sinking fund for the retirement of bonds and notes issued under 
the first Liberty bond act, the second Liberty bond act, the third Lib- 
erty bond act, the fourth Liberty bond act, or under this act and 
outstanding on July 1, 1920. Tue sinking fund and all additions 
thereto are hereby appropriated for the payment of such bonds and 
notes at maturity, or for the redemption or purchase thereof before 
maturity by the Secretary of the Treasury at such prices and upon such 
terms and conditions as he shall prescribe, and shall be available until 
all such bonds and notes are retired. The average cost of the bonds 
and notes purchased shall not exceed par and accrued interest. Bonds 
and notes purchased, redeemed, or paid out of the sinking fund shall 
be canceled and retired, and shall not be reissued. For the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1920, and for each fiscal year thereafter, until all 
such bonds and notes are retired, there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise approprlated, for the pur- 
poses of such sinking fund, an amount equal to the sum of (1) 2% 
per cent of the aggregate amount of such bonds and notes outstanding 
on July 1, 1920, and (2) the interest which would have been payable 
during the fiscal year for which the appropriation is made on the bonds 
and notes purchased, redeemed, or paid out of the sinking fund during 
such year or in previous years. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall submit to Congress at the 
beginning of each regular session a separate annual report of the action 
taken under the authority contained in this section.” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle. 
man from California [Mr. LINEBERGER]. : 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, it is natural that as 
a Freemason as well as a Member of Congress I should be 
interested in that which has been transpiring in Italy during 
the last few months in relation to the suppression of Masonic 
lodges and the persecution of the membership of this great 
order. 

The protests which have been voiced by Grand Commander 
John H. Cowles, thirty-third degree, of the supreme council 
of the Scottish Rite Masons, southern jurisdiction, came as 
no surprise to me. 

As an American I am a lover of liberty and freedom of con- 
science, and whenever these are jeopardized anywhere in 
the world I view tbe matter, as I have no doubt the yast 
majority of our citizenship does, with a degree of alarm and 
thorough disapproval. Furthermore, I believe that this is 
the historie position, not only of our people, but of our Gov- 
ernment; and on previous occasions when the Jews were 
being persecuted in Russia and the Christian Armenians in 
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Turkey, a diplomatic protest was voiced through our State 
Department as an expression of the sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people. 


That which has been taking place in Italy is without. 


precedent in the annals of modern Masonry. Members of a 
great order have been beaten, persecuted, and even murdered 
under a government which has suppressed the freedom for 
which Italian Masons under Garibaldi fought, and there has 
been substituted therefor a dictatorship, the like of which 
has not been known in modern times, 

The question may be asked, What have Americans or the 
United States Government to do with this matter? I reply 
that where freedom and liberty of conscience are suppressed, 
domestic as well as international peace, resting as it does 
at this time on none too firm a foundation, is threatened. 
I further reply that Italy is our debtor and that the Musso- 
lini government is now seeking a settlement of that debt 
on a basis which, if consummated, will result in the American 
people for a generation or more to come sharing in carrying 
the financial burden of a people dominated by a government 
whose principles and policies are antagonistic to those upon 
which this Government is founded. We have treated this 
Government most liberally—more liberally, in fact, than 


either Britain, France, or Belgium. This more favorable debt - 


settlement, which is proposed, is in effect a greater subscrip- 
tion to the stock of the government of the dictator than 
that involved in the settlement with our other three above- 
mentioned associates in the Great War. 

In all of these settlements we have entered into a virtual 
partnership with the nation involved. Shall we consummate 
a partnership with a government which attempts to literally 
crush that which is most precious to the American people, 
to wit, liberty under law and freedom of conscience? 

I do not attempt to answer this question here, but it is 
one which we, as individuals and Masons, must ask our- 
selves before we can supply an answer, based upon that 
careful deliberation and consideration to which this subject 
is entitled. The people of the United States—and particu- 
larly the great membership of our national Masonic bodies— 
will ask this question, and those in places of power and re- 
sponsibility should be in a position to supply the answer. 
Questions of high policy are inyolved, and it is a matter 
worthy of the most careful attention of our State Depart- 
ment and our National Congress, whose duty it is to give 
interpretation to the conscience of the American people in 
a matter so vitally affecting their material interests and 
political and spiritual ideals. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RATHBONE]. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, we ought to realize what 
it is that we face at this moment. It is proposed that we estab- 
lish a precedent, that we make the greatest financial remission, 
the most tremendous cancellation, the most colossal gift of 
the people’s money ever made by one nation to another in the 
history of this world. [Applause.] 

Is there anyone prepared to rise up and deny that state- 
ment? I hear no denial. 

Before we take such a step we should feel that we have 
good reasons and full justification for so doing. What are the 
nit? that are advanced for our making this tremendous 

t? 

First. We have been appealed to on what I may call the 
sentimental side. I yield to no one in the respect and the ad- 
miration I feel for the people of Italy. I have visited their 
beautiful country, and I pay my tribute to-day to what Italy 
has achieved in art, science, literature, and all things that 
make for the highest civilization. I should be only too glad to 
be of all possible help to that great nation, but the time has 
come for us to tell the truth, no matter whether it hurts or not. 

I maintain that we are under no moral obligation whatever 
in this settlement. Italy was not compelled to enter the war; she 
chose to enter the war. Her minister, Salandra, said that her war 
aim was “ consecrated selfishness.” Italy had long desired to ac- 
quire certain territory. She thought the war was a good gamble, 
and she took her chances on the result. As a consequence of the 
victory won by the Allies she did acquire most valuable territory, 
many thousands of square miles and many hundreds of thousands 
of inhabitants, many of whom are of a foreign race, whom she 
now holds in subjection. If the game she played costs more 
than she had anticipated, that ought not to be charged up to the 
American people. 

I repudiate here and now any assertion or any intimation 
that Italy saved the United States through the war. I am 
willing to be fair. I gladly pay a tribute to her soldiers and 
sailors and to their deeds of valor. I sympathize with all the 
sacrifices made by her people, but I am not willing to say 
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that Italy saved the United States from the rule of the Kaiser. 
It is not so. No power on earth, nor all the combined powers 
of the earth, would ever have been able to conquer America. 
[Applause,] Italy materially helped the common cause, and I 
thank Italy for what she did; but the debt is not all on one 
side. If Italy helped us, let me remind you that we saved her 
from defeat and ruin. [Applause.] 

There is not a well-informed or truth-telling person in the 
world to-day who would not admit that without the power of 
the United States being put forth as it was at the critical 
time in the World War the Allies could not possibly have won 
a decisive victory. Therefore I think in all fairness we are 
entitled to say that we are under no moral obligation to favor 
Italy in the matter of this settlement. 

Again, it is urged that it is for the best interests of both 
countries that this settlement should be made at once. Gentle- 
men, what is your hurry? Italy has waited all these years 
and made no effort to settle. Not one cent has been paid upon 
the vast sum which we loaned her. Are we in need of the 
paltry sum of $5,000,000 which she now offers us? Would it 
not be better to wait until the atmosphere has cleared and the 
future lay revealed before us? 

I doubt if there is an economist or statesman in the world 
that believes that this agreement, covering a period of so many 
years, will be carried out by the debtor nation. Caillaux has 
been quoted in this debate as answering this question in the 
negative. Many others have said the same thing. Senator 
Soot, of the Debt Commission, as quoted in the Literary Digest, 
has said that it was very doubtful if these payments would ever 
be made. What is the sense of entering into an agreement 
that we feel sure will not be kept? 

What sort of a business proposition is this for the United 
States? So far as I can see, we are certain to lose. We remit 
three-quarters of the amount of $2,042,000,000 which is owed 
us, but in return for this immense concession we have no re- 
liable assurance that we will be paid the other one-quarter of 
the amount due. 

But they say Italy is proposing to pay according to her ca- 
pacity. When we loaned her the money there were no condi- 
tions attached; nothing was said about her ability to pay us 
back. = 

The truth is that Italy's capacity to pay can not be accu- 
rately estimated at the present time. The world’s wealth 
increases by leaps and bounds. World trade has been dou- 
bling about every 25 years. Italy has acquired colonies which 
offer her an added field for development. It is said that Italy 
has no minerals or metals. But are we so sure of this? In 
this connection I quote from the Wall Street Journal of De- 
cember 5, 1925, from an article entitled “Italy’s future,” con- 
taining an interview with Mr. ©. W. Barron, who replied in 
answer to the question, What do you suggest for the future 
of Italy?’ as follows: 


I would recommend a thoroughly scientific survey not only for the 
possible greater agricultural development in middle and southern 
Italy, but a thorough survey looking to the possibility of the uncover- 
ing of underground wealth. r 

Our present scientific knowledge of the earth's crust is not suffi- 
cient for a thorough understanding of the wealth that Is beneath 
the soil, In the United States we have not uncovered our wealth 
by selence but by adventure, This is called in Texas and in the oil 
regions “ wild catting,"’ or the opening up of the earth as a gamble 
or speculation where there is no evidence of wealth, Consider for a 
moment what we have done in arid and poor regions in the South- 
west. Where we once had great American deserts, larger than Italy, 
we now have enormous wealth and factors in world development. 
I belleve you have undiscovered resources In Italy, and you can com- 
mand the labor and credit for thcir development. 


Moreover, may we not hope that through the approaching 
disarmament conference, or otherwise, the world may at last 
find a way to sweeping reductions in armaments and immense 
lightening of the burdens of taxation for all nations, which 
will render the problem of the payment of such debts far 
easier of solution? 

The evil results to be apprehended from this settlement are, 
to my mind, only too apparent. In the first place, it will be 
regarded as favoritism and will be bitterly resented as such, 
We have canceled something less than 20 per cent of the in- 
debtedness of Great Britain, about 60 per cent of that of 
Belgium, and have declined to make a settlement better in its 
terms for us than the one now proposed with Italy, with 
France. 

It is a fundamental trait of human nature the world over 
to resent discrimination. We may be sure that these other 
debtor nations will not stand by silen while this settlement 
with Italy is made. Gentlemen, you have to face, in my 
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judgment, an irresistible pressure for revision of the debt set- 
tlements all along the line. Already, gentlemen on this floor 
have spoken in favor of cancellation. A bill has been intro- 
duced providing that no better terms shall be given to any 
country than are accorded to France. 

If we are in favor of wiping out these obligations entirely, 
let us say so frankly and openly. I, for one, have never been 
able to feel that such a final result would be just to the Ameri- 
ean people, and I feel it my duty to sound the note of warning 
here and now and to oppose this bill because it opens the door 
for ultimate repudiation of all war debts. 

But the worst consequences will be, in my judgment, of an- 
other nature. We are told that we ought to “stabilize the 
currency of Italy.” Gentlemen, the real effect of this settle- 
ment will not be so much to “ stabilize the currency of Italy” 
as it will be to stabilize the present Government of Italy. Do 
you want to do that? Pass this bill, and what do you do? 
You give a subsidy to support imperialism, militarism, and 
tyranny. That is the plain, bald truth. [Applause.] 

Italy came here not so much to settle a debt as to borrow 
Some money. 

Two things are here before us which can not be separated— 
the debt settlement and the American loan. To my mind the 
loan is by far the more important of the two. I would be 
willing to show the utmost generosity toward Italy, but just as 
an American orator once thrilled this Nation by the words, 
“Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute,” so I would 
say, “ Millions to help Italy, but not a single penny to sustain 
a tyrant.” [Applause.] 

Is there any defendant of Mussolini in this House to-day? I 
pause for one to rise. There is none. The facts concerning 
his ruthless rule have been laid bare in this debate, and they 
will not be denied. He has trampled remorselessly upon the 
liberties of his people. He has destroyed self-government in a 
great nation. He has throttled free speech, abolished a free 
press, and is surrounded by a gang of hoodlums calling them- 
selves Fascisti, who commit every outrage with impunity, and 
glory in their country’s shame, There is no parallel in the 
world to-day to the cruel, lawless, merciless treatment of the 
people of Italy under the present régime of Mussolini. 

I am not speaking against Italy to-day; I am speaking for 
Italy. I want to help the Italian people. More important 
than the straightening out of their financial difficulties, more 
important than anything else we can do for Italy, is to save 
that country from despotism and ¢ruel wrong. When the 
blessings of free government, which Mussolini scoffs at, have 
been restored, when the principles of liberty that Americans 
have always proudly proclaimed have been upheld, when the 
people have turned their backs on Mussolini and look up once 
roe to the ideals of Mazzini, then Italy will be ready for our 

elp. 

It is said that if we turn down this settlement it will 
strengthen Mussolini and consolidate his people behind him. 
Do not be deceiyed. Is Mussolini a fool? Did he come here for 
$100,000,000 in order to be repudiated by his own country? 
No; he came here for the money to sustain him and keep him 
on his tottering throne, He knows perfectly well what effect 
this loan will have, 

If you pass this bill, it means that Mussolini gets the money, 
The Government of the United States has asserted the right, 
and has shown that it possessed the power, to put a ban upon 
these foreign loans. If we turn down this settlement, Musso- 
lini will not get the money; if we pass this bill, we open the 
door for him to secure the funds that are necessary to per- 
petuate him in office. With one hand he hands us $5,000,000, 
and with the other hand he takes from us $100,000,000. 

Then, with exultation, he will exclaim, “ My people, you see 
what a great man I am. I have obtained all this money from 
America. Now we can start in to carry out our imperialistic 
ambitions and our dreams of empire.” 

But if we slam the door in his face, his prestige will be gone. 
He will be without funds to carry out his schemes. He will be 
repudiated by the people, who are sick and tired of his rule. 
I venture the prediction that if he is turned down he will be 
through, and I for one shall be glad when he is through, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RATHBONE. Yes, 

Mr, BLANTON. Well, we turn him down, he is through. 
Then what? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RATHBONE. Yes, then what? One tyrant is gone. 
There is room for liberty. [Applause.] 

There will be freedom for Italy once more, which she has 
enjoyed for years. Italy has been self-governing, and every 
true American ought to want her to remain such. 


Through this loan you give our investors a stake in the 
perpetuation of this obnoxious tyranny. “ Where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also.” You will create an interest 
in many thousands of Americans in the maintenance of this 
jingoistie militarism, which is the greatest threat to world 
peace to-day. 

I will say to my friend from Texas that when the Italian 
people again enjoy their free government I shall be among the 
first to reach forth my hand and say, “ We are ready to help 
you to the utmost.” 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will permit one more ques- 
tion when he is through. If the alternative is communism in 
Italy, what about the 700,000 brave Italians who gave their 
lives for the winning of the war? 

Mr. RATHBONE. There will be no communism in Italy. 
Every government has been able to defend itself against the 
menace of communism except Russia, and she has greatly modi- 
fied it. What other countries have done Italy can do. 

Despotism is as bad as communism. Mussolini has his fingers 
now upon the throat of Italy, and it is for us to say whether 
he shall tighten or loosen that grip. It is idle to deny that the 
money that he will receive from us will not strengthen him. 
The following sentence contained in an article by Mr. Luigi 
Criscuolo, entitled “Italy’s mission at Washington,” shows 
most clearly the vital importance that the supporters of Mus- 
solini attach to the securing of this loan: 


The Italian Debt Commission at Washington must succeed in obtain- 
ing favorable terms for one reason if for no other—to preserve in 
Italy at this time a strong government, 


This sentence states clearly the real question before us, 
which is whether or not we wish to support and insure the 
continuance of this “strong government.” 

But it is not only the liberties of the Italian people that 
are inyolyed but the rights of other races who now groan 
under Mussolini’s rule. A quarter of a million people of pure 
Teutonic stock in the southern Tyrol have had their liberties 
destroyed and are to-day ground down beneath the heel of 
might, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RATHBONE. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I would like to say to the gentle- 
man that a year ago last summer, at the Interparliamentary 
Union at Geneva, a delegation representing the Germans of 
North Tyrol was protesting against outrages on their liberties, 
and that Italy would not allow them to use the schools and 

Mr. RATHBONE, The gentleman is right, and I defy any 
man who is familiar with what has been going on in the south- 
ern Tyrol, not 2 per cent of whose inhabitants are Italians, to 
deny that this liberty-loving people are suffering to-day under 
the worst form of tyranny. 

Are we under no moral obligation toward these people? 
President Wilson solemnly proclaimed as our war aims the 
14 points, and the ninth point reads: 


A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 


In his address of February 12, 1918, the same President also 
said: 


The peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from sov- 
ereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere pawns in a game. 


The Tyrol is one of the most ancient seats of Teutonie cul- 
ture. It is no more Italian than is the United States. It has 
produced many great men whose names enrich the pages of 
history, among them the Minnesinger, Walter von der Vogel- 
weide, 

These proud memories of the past Mussolini is now doing his 
best to destroy. A campaign of suppression has been in- 
angurated which includes the doing away with the German 
language, traditions, and schools, the restriction of the right 
of the people to dispose of their own property, the renaming 
of the streets in the Italian language, and many other forms 
of petty persecution. 

It is small wonder that the women of the southern Tyrol 
recently sent to the women of Germany a pathetic appeal: 


We can not bear longer this load of oppression, humiliation, and 
insult. For almost seven years a gruesome torturer has oppressed our 
country, All freedom here is dead; all joy murdered. In mute sorrow 
we see day by day our nationality gagged in customs and language, 
the memory of our heroes dishonored, the heritage of Tyrolese days 
of glory violated. And now the enemy is robbing us of our children. 
Relentlessly and shamelessly he tears them from our hearts and in 
foreign schools fills their minds with the poison of alienation from 
and contempt for their own people. And we German mothers have 
no weapon against such crimes. We can not even instruct our 2-year- 
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old children in kindergartens; not even after the close of school may 
we bring our children to German teachers so that they might learn 
our language. 

And none of the mighty ones of earth pays the slightest attention 
to these misdeeds. 


This splendid mountain people have always enjoyed liberty. 
In the days of Napoleon Bonaparte they rose against the 
oppressor and under their leader, Andreas Hofer, made a gal- 
lant and memorable fight to preserve their freedom. Although 
Hofer fell a martyr to their cause within the walls of Man- 
tua, they have never ceased to revere his memory. One thing 
is sure, that such a people, who in times past have suffered 
and fought for freedom, will not continue to submit forever to 
the destruction of their liberties. In the southern Tyrol we 
see another Alsace-Lorraine and the seeds planted of future 
wars, 

I for one am ready to listen to their cries of distress and 
to voice their appeal for justice to the American people. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We can not forget that not only this country but Italy ac- 
cepted the 14 points. On the strength of this our enemies laid 
down their arms. They trusted us, and we are morally bound 
to see to it that their trust shall not be betrayed. 

I defy any justification for the taking of the Southern Tyrol 
and the destruction of the liberties of its people. I am waiting 
for a justification. I hear none. How long shall we sit still 
while this wrong is done? 

You may say that it is none of our business, but I reply, in 
the words of our American poet: 


He's true to God who's true to man; wherever wrong is done 
To the humblest and the meanest ‘neath the all-beholding sun, 
That wrong is also done to us, and we are slayes most base, 
Whose love of right is for ourselyes and not for all the race. 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
one other question? 

Mr. RATHBONE. I will yield, but I will ask the gentleman 
to make his question brief. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I take it that in settling these foreign 
debts the gentleman has taken upon himself to right the wrongs 
of Europe. Is that the case? 

Mr RATHBONE. I say this, and I hope there will be no 
mistake as to my position: We have no right to use force, either 
direct or indirect, to employ our Army or Navy to right these 
wrongs. But there are two things we can do, We can speak 
out plainly and voice our sentiments, and we can refrain from 
giving money to back up wrongdoers. [Applause.] We can 
do that, and I am in favor of doing it. Does that explain 
my position? : 

I ain ready to answer for everything that I say. I detest 
imperialism. I loathe militarism. I hate tyranny wherever it 
is found. I repeat with the heartiest approval the words that 
once found an echo in every true American heart, “ Resistance 
to tyrants is obedience to God.” 

Oh, but you say, this is “interference.” Has not Mussolini 
interfered with us? In the Literary Digest for December 26, 
1925, in an article entitled“ Mussolini’s hand across the seas,” 
we find the following: 


Mussolini wants Italian centers—recreational, moral, and cultural— 
established in all countries where Italian nationals live, according to 
instructions issued to all Italian embassies, legations, consulates, and 
emigration offices, 

The dictator has already strongly hinted that Italians abroad should 
seek the ballot and so be in a position to influence foreign politics in 
favor of Italy. He has had a law drafted to extend his penalties 
abroad by confiscating the Italian property of any emigrant who dares 
to speak or write against Fascist rule. Last summer his friend 
Count Cippico intimated at Williamstown that Italy shonld haye the 
right to send her surplus population abroad in masses and to retain a 
hold upon its allegiance after it got abroad. Fascism, in short, ought 


to stride through the United States, Argentina, Brazil, the Levant, and 


other regions, scattering its benefits broadcast. 

The ingenious Premier may find it hard to believe that nations like 
the United States dislike the idea of a double allegiance. But he 
should certainly realize that his activities abroad begin to bear a cer- 
tain resemblance to the undertakings of Lenin and Zinovietf with the 
international. 


And again in the Literary Digest of January 9, 1926, we 
read: 

Dictator Mussolini, of Italy, recently delivered an address in Milan, 
in which he said: 

“ Once an Italian, always an Italian, to the seventh generation. No 
Italian worthy of the name would bring up his children in foreign 
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lands to forget his fatherland. The state must dominate. The state 
must be a source of fear to those who would dare to disregard dis- 
cipline. The state must rule and enforce respect at home and abroad.” 

The Italian Parliament only recently enacted a law making Mus- 
solini independent of Parliament, and the King delegated to him un- 
limited power and freedom of action by official decrees. Mussolini, 
therefore, did not exaggerate when he said the state must dominate, 
for he is the state. 

Mussolini is above Parliament, and the King has been made his 
vassal. Parliament is a puppet and must do his bidding. The sword 
has taken the place of reason in Italy. 


Is not the position taken by Mussolini, “Once an Italian, 

always an Italian,” the very thing that we are opposed to in 
this country? What true American is willing to tolerate a 
divided allegiance among any section of our population? Our 
people must rally, they will rally around the flag of their com- 
mon country, not as Italian-Americans, not as German-Ameri- 
cans, not as Irish-Americans, not as any other kind of Ameri- 
cans, but only as Americans, one and all. The sooner foreigners 
understand this clearly, the better it will be. 
But Americans have always claimed the right to sympathize 
with other peoples in their aspirations for liberty. Our an- 
cestors did not confine their hatred of tyranny and their faith 
in popular government to their own country. Their sympathy 
knew no such narrow bounds. Their hearts went forth to every 
people that longed for freedom. 

Our greatest statesmen did not hesitate to express their 
views; they were not afraid of being criticized for “ interfer- 
ence” in championing the rights of others. In these very 
halls, over a hundred years ago, Henry Clay pleaded for 
Greece in its struggle against the Turks, and also espoused the 
cause of the new Republics of South America. 

Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United States also de- 
livered one of his most memorable orations in behalf of Greek 
independence, stating: 

Our side of the question is settled for us, even without our own 
volition. Our history, our situation, our character, necessarily decide 
our position and our course, before we have even time to ask whether 
we have an objection. Our place is on the side of free institutions. 
* * + Does it not become us, then, is it not a duty imposed upon 
us, to give our weight to the side of liberty and justice, to let mankind 
know that we are not tired of our own institutions and to protect 
against the asserted power of altering at pleasure the law of the 
civilized world? 


Read also Webster’s letter to Huelsemann, the Austrian min- 
ister, in defense of the sympathy, which had been openly and 
enthusiastically extended by the American people to the Hun- 
garian patriot and reyolutionist, Kossuth. 

You good Republicans should recall the fact that a Repub- 
lican President, William Howard Taft, refused to recognize 
Huerta of Mexico, and you good Democrats should recall the 
fact that Woodrow Wilson did the same. If we could place an 
embargo on the shipment of arms to Huerta, do we not have 
the right to exert the influence of this Goyernment to prevent 
the loaning of money to Mussolini? 

At different times in the history of this country great political 
parties have not hesitated to adopt planks in their national 
platforms, as, for instance, was done in 1920 by the Democratic 
Party, as follows: 


The great principle of national self-determination has received con- 
stant reiteration as one of the chief objectives for which this country 
entered the war, and victory establishes this principle. 

Within the limitations of International comity and usage, this con- 
vention repeats the several previous expressions of the sympathy of 
the Democratic Party of the United States for the aspirations of 
Ireland for self-government. 


Great statesmen of other countries have also asserted the 
same right to speak for liberty and against tyranny. William 
Pitt did so in opposing negotiations with Napoleon and Glad- 
stone delivered some of his most eloquent orations in behalf 
of suffering Bulgaria. 

If we refuse to recognize Russia, how can it consistently be 
said that we have no right to refuse aid to Mussolini? 

I, for one, believe that we have a legitimate and honorable 
interest in these peoples across the seas, but aside from that, 
gentlemen, we have also a selfish interest. Let us not take a 
narrow view. This is not a mere money transaction. There is 
involved in this question the most important thing of all to 
humanity—the peace of the world. Are you sure that this 
hundred millions of dollars that you propose to allow to he 
loaned to Mussolini, this billion and a half of indebtedness 
that you would remit, will not be used to disturb world peace? 

Is this a suggestion which should not be made? Look at 
what Mussolini has done. Is not this the same man who seized 
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the island of Corfu, demanded an extortionate indemnity from 
Greece, and before that little country had a chance to pay that 
indemnity, or even negotiate a settlement, dispatched his war 
vessels and sent shells crashing into a hospital, taking the 
innocent lives of the inmates without a moment of warning and 
without a shadow of justification for his action? Do you not 
think that such a man is a menace to this and all other coun- 
tries? [Applause.] 

We ought to realize clearly that we have an interest in free 
government everywhere, for liberty is the best insurer of peace. 
Tyrants are only too prone to resort to war in order to keep 
themselves in power. Mussolini is a second edition of Napoleon 
I and Napoleon III. 

The peace of the world is a matter of vital concern to all 
nations, including our own. We can not view with indifference 
the threat contained for all countries in the bullying, saber- 
rattling, and empire-craving ruler of apy great nation. 

We fought the World War to insure to all peoples the right 
of self-determination, which is nothing more nor less than the 
principle we proudly proclaimed to the world in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, “ Government by the consent of the goy- 
erned.” The worst thing that could happen to this country 
would be for our people to lose the ideals of the fathers and 
no longer to believe in human liberty. 

I have observed with regret a spirit that appears to exist 
among certain classes of our people, which sneers at popular 
government and worships at the shrine of irresponsible power. 
I for one decry such a feeling, if it exists. 

Tyranny breeds tyrants. The contagion of autocracy spreads 
from one land to other lands. Already we hear voices pro- 
claiming that France needs a Mussolini and that the time is 
ripe for another Napoleon. 

In other countries there is the same restlessness, the same 
revolt against representative government, the same only too- 
apparent desire on the part of certain classes and individuals 
to impose their will on others by setting up a dictator. 

I will let you judge of this man from some of Mussolini's 
own words and those of his supporters, 

Just after the Locarno conference the paper, Il Tevere, 
which expresses Mussolini’s inmost thoughts and often antici- 
pates them, wrote: 


We ask that the nations should not grow effete by devoting them- 
selves to the cultivation of little olive trees. Peace speeches are all 
very well for the sons of France, England, and America. We—like 
Japan, who is also on her guard—wish to teach our children the use 
of arms eyen before they learn to speak. And when we speak of 
“peace” we shall always add the adjective “ Roman,“ as it is the 
only kind of peace that can be accepted and pursued when we bear 
the name of Italy and belong to the generation of Vittorio Veneto 
and of Mussolini. 


Mussolini himself, in a speech at Milan on October 28 last, 
5 the third anniversary of the March on Rome, 
said: 


I admit it, and I glory in it. I have imposed upon our nation a war 
discipline. You ask me, “ But is not the war over? Did it not end 
with a glorious victory in October-November, 1918?" My reply is 
that the military war is indeed over, but war in the sense of competi- 
tion between nations in the arena of world civilization still goes on. 
There are circles abroad which have not yet resigned themselves to the 
fait accompli of our new frontiers. Once for all, it must be said that 
if to-morrow these frontiers should be in the slightest way challenged I 
would beg His Majesty again to unsheath the sword. 


Before making his speech in the Scala Theater Mussolini 
said to the crowds of armed Fascists in the Piazza del Duomo: 


Soldiers of the legions, I shall expect you next year, though where is 
yet unknown. I am mathematically certain you will go where I shall 
tell you. I am sure you are ready to march toward danger, toward 
death, because you feel that life is nothing when the vital interests of 
the nation are in jeopardy. Up with your glorious guns! 


Not only does Mussolini demand that his frontiers be guar- 
anteed by the adjacent countries, no matter how inequitably 
the boundary lines may be drawn, but he has also declared thut 
such a frontier was “irrevocable” and that the Italian Govern- 
ment will defend it at any price. 

Very well then, let us say, you can pay the price, and the 
price is that you do not receive a cent of American money to 
support this injustice. 

Some say that Mussolini has given to Italy a good govern- 
ment. No tyrant can be good; all tyranny is bad. 

Despotism destroys the initiative and responsibility of the 
citizen who loses interest in a government in which he has no 
voice. It deprives the people of all the educating influences 


of self-rule. It is morally degrading and makes “dumb, 
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driven cattle” of a once free and enlightened people. It 
drives the opponents of the dictator, who have no legal re- 
dress, no way of throwing off his chains by constitutional 
means, to revolution and bloodshed. It foments discord and 
strife at home and incites to warfare abroad. It darkens 
intellectiial light, shuts down the press, prohibits the free 
expression of thought, puts padlocks on the lips and shackles 
on the mind. It is the foe of peace, the stumbling block of 
progress, the exact opposite of everything: which our people 
have believed in and for which we have stood from the be- 
ginning of our history. 

Oh, gentlemen, let us take warning. Back of us still looms 
the most dreadful calamity that ever happened to the human 
race, the great World War, with all its appalling losses and 
its awful lessons. As a result of that war 10,000,000 lie 
dead on the battlefields of the world. A great army of shat- 
tered human wrecks has been left to end their lives in misery, 
and untold billions of dollars, the accumulated savings of 
generations, have been swept away forever. [Applause.] 

This world is one. Science and invention have made it 
such. Our fortunes, the peace and welfare of our people are 
bound up with those of all other countries. 

We are about to have a disarmament conference. The hopes 
of the peoples of the world are centered upon its success. 
Would not this conference be more likely to prove to be what 
we so ardently hope, if the heads of governments participat- 
ing in it were not men of the type of Mussolini, who glory in 
war, but men who believed in peace? 

I want to see this country do all it can to bring about 
world peace. I take intense pride in the leadership of this 
Nation. I want to see the United States the economic, com- 
mercial, financial, industrial leader of the world, but most of 
all I want to see the United States the moral leader of man- 
kind and point the other nations to the dawn of a brighter 
and better day. [Applause.] 

You can not make certain the peace of the world unless it 
is founded upon justice. Ralph Waldo Emerson was right 
when he closed his great essay on Self-reliance with these 
words— i 


Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph of principles, 


I oppose this settlement as an aid to imperialism, a subsidy 
to militarism, a breeder of war, as favoritism between debtor 
nations, as undermining financial credit, which is at the 
basis of civilization, as supporting those who are crushing 
liberty, as a surrender by the United States of her proud posi- 
tion as the moral leader of the world. 

Let us stand by our principles—principles handed down to 


us by our fathers from the days of the Declaration of Inde-. 


pendence, true then and just as true now. Let me quote in 
conclusion the words of our great leader, Abraham Lincoln, 
who said: 


The authors meant it 
The Declaration of Independence— 


to be as, thank God, it is now proving itself, a stumbling block to 
all those, who in aftertimes, might seek to turn a free people back 
into the hateful paths of despotism. * * +, 


And again: at 


If we can not give freedom to every creature, let us do nothing that 
will impose slavery upon any other creature, 


Let us prove to the world to-day that we have not forgotten 
these principles of liberty, and that we have the courage to 
proclaim them. Let us stand for the right and, again in the 
words of Lincoln, “let us dare even to the end to do our 
duty as we understand it.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, of course, if 
this were a contest in oratory I would not join issue with my 
colleague [Mr. RATHBONE], but since this is a question of facts, 
and since my colleague has not stated any facts, I think it 
but fair that somebody rise on the floor and state a few of 
the facts. [Applause.] So I make that as my excuse for 
speaking. 

The gentleman says he is very much interested in the wel- 
fare of Italy, and that he speaks for Italy. God save Italy 
if that is the kind of argument to be made for Italy. When I 
want anyone to speak for me I want them to speak in such a way 
that what they say will redound to my advantage, but anything 
the gentleman has said in favor of Italy will not help Italy in 
days of stress. [Applause.] And neither would it help any- 
one else. Of course, he is a master of rhetoric, perhaps one of 
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the best in the country. He can excite applause anywhere, but 
when he gets through listening to the applause or when you get 
through making the applause what has he said that you can 
take away with you and consider as of any value? His voice 
is like a sweet musical instrument. [Applause.] He has a 
wonderful personality. I love my colleague, but I do not agree 
with him on any public question. [Laughter and applause.] 
I have never known him to cast a single vote during all of his 
membership in this House on the right side of any question. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Now, what are we considering? We are considering the set- 
tlement of Italy's obligation to America, and what is Italy's 
obligation? Italy owed the United States $1,648,000,000, 
That is the amount we loaned to Italy. Up to 1922 and from 
the time the loan was completed 4% per cent interest has been 
added to the amount of that loan, and since that time up-to 
now 3 per cent interest has been added to that. So to-day we 
have before us an obligation from Italy to America of $2,042,- 
000,000. That is nearly $400,000,000 more than we loaned her, 
and yet we say, or some of us say, we are making Italy a pres- 
ent of something, 

Now, the question is, are we? Are we going to get back 
the original loan we made to Italy? If we are, what more do 
we want? Of course, we must realize that this settlement is 
not upon a commercial basis. It would not be here if it 
were. The settlement would be made outside of this House 
if it were upon a commercial basis. But you can not collect 
more from an individual than he has, and the men who have 
had wide experience in the adjustment of great national and 
international problems have submitted their wisdom to us 
in the solution of the problem before us. 

What is the problem? It is that we shall agree to settle 
the debt owed by the Kingdom of Italy to the Government of 
the United States on the basis of the total loan made to 
Italy, 4% per cent upon that up to 1922, and 3 per cent 
upon that from 1922 to the day the report of the commission 
was made, $398,000,000, to be exact, more than we loaned. 

Now, some one says we are not collecting the amount of 
interest that ought to be paid by Italy on what they owe 
and the interest already added. It is true they are not paying 
a very large interest rate, but they are proposing to pay back 
every dollar we loaned, almost $400,000,000 besides, and the 
principal, including the interest accumulated on the loan, with 
a small rate of interest over a periad of 62 years. 

Some one says we ought to defer the settlement of this 
claim against Italy because in the 10-year period over which 
we might wait we may be able to get a better settlement than 
we can get now; but my own experience is that when you 
have a bankrupt to deal with the thing to do is to get all you 
can out of the case, and that is what we are doing here. 

America stands as the instrumentality through which the 
world has been stabilized since the war. She has been the 
leading light through which the stabilization of the world has 
come about. She has brought order out of financial chaos 
everywhere, and she still stands as the agency of the world's 
progress. She proposes now to make a settlement with Italy 
on as nearly a commercial basis as the facts will justify. She 
surrenders no rights, but she makes her contribution to the 
world’s stability by asking Italy to pay the total of her 
obligation to America, including the interest which has 
accumulated upon that obligation since the war closed, and 
on top of that the payment of a very small rate of interest 
over the 62-year period which has been allotted to every other 
nation that owed the United States. Is that an unjust thing 
to do? Is it unjust to the American taxpayer? What would 
the American people do if this matter were submitted to 
them? I predict that if all the facts which have been elicited 
in the consideration of this great problem were submitted to 
the American people upon the yery question now pending there 
would be practically a unanimous vote in favor of the adop- 
tion of this settlement as recommended by the commission. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If we were dealing with 
Italy alone, probably that might be correct; but does not the 
gentleman fear that this is not a settlement but an opening of 
settlements for the future? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no fear but what this settlement will 
stand upon its own legs; that it will have no influence what- 
ever upon the settlement of any other case; that it will open 
no case which has now been closed; and that in making the 
settlement recommended by the Foreign Debt Commission in 
this particular case we are doing what any sensible and wise 
business man would do if the case were submitted to him for 
adjudication, . 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it agreeable to the gentle- 
man to yield further? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. I always yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
man desire? 

Mr. MADDEN. I would not care to use more than five 
minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
five additional minutes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The debt settlements are ar- 
ranged oyer a period of 62 years, of which, of course, I have no 
criticism, but the vicissitudes of nations during 62 years are 
probably going to be various. If we looked back over our own 
history for 62 years, we would find times in which we could 
not pay if we were in the condition of any one of these debtor 
nations. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think 
that every nation with which we have made settlements upon the 
terms of the English settlement will take advantage of any 
temporary condition that may exist next year or 10 years from 
now or 20 years from now in order to demand the same terms 
as the Italian settlement? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, I realize no man living can look 
far into the future, and no man can tell what the ability to pay 
will be of any man or any country 20 years from now; but the 
terms of payment arranged in this settlement are so moderate 
I apprehend no nation on earth would find itself unable, under 
the most depressed conditions of the world, to pay them. 

It is not the business of the Republic of America to depress 
any nation with which it has had dealings, It is the business 
of the Republic of America to stabilize them all, and if I 
understand this settlement and the purpose of it, while pro- 
tecting America’s interests in the loans advanced, it also pro- 
poses to make the burden as light as possible upon those who 
have to pay. 

Italy has suffered much from the war. She lost 1,000,000 
of her favored sons and 600,000 of them are wounded beyond 
repair. She has taxed her people to the limit of their endur- 
ance. She has taxed even the capital of her people. She has 
very little resources. She has great responsibilities and great 
obligations to meet. This is not Italy’s only financial obliga- 
tion. She has obligations to meet of other nations who fought 
beside her in the war. We are doing, when we make this set- 
tlement, what I conceive to be one of the most important, one 
of the most easily defended acts that could have been pro- 
posed by any board to any body, and when we approve the 
action of the Foreign Debt Commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in this settlement with Italy we 
will have done one more great deed to establish America as 
the leading financial nation in the world and as the greatest 
instrumentality through which the stability of all the nations 
of the world may be achieved. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it agreeable to the gentle- 
man to yield further? 

Mr: MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That, of course, is a commer- 
cial argument. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all there is to it. 
is commercial. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I ask the gentleman, Is 
it all there is to it? If that was all, one could not escape 
from'the logic, but is it true that the commercial aspect is all? 
Is there not the danger of future complications? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will there be any more danger of future 
complications under the settlement if it is approved than there 
would be if we left it without approval? Is there anything 
to this question except the question of a commercial trans- 
action between nations; and if there is no other question in- 
volved, then there is only one thing to do, and that is to 
approve the recommendation of the Foreign Debt Commission 
appointed by the President of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am no 
defender of Mussolini. I do not defend any wrongs which have 
been charged against the régime of the present dictator of 
Italy. If it were my duty so to do, and I were called upon as 


How much more time does the gentle- 


The whole thing 


a judge or juror to decide proper punishment upon despots, I 
would begin with fixing proper punishment upon the greatest 
of them all, the German Kaiser, and no communist in this 
country would agree with my verdict, but I will guarantee 
that it would meet with the approbation of every lover of lib- 
erty aud of every hater of wrongdoing. For any oppression 
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Mussolini has visited upon others, for any violence or cruelties, 
for any injustice he has perpetrated upon Masons, and for any 
and all wrongdoings he has committed, I have nothing but 
condemnation. 

But this is not a question of righting the wrongs of Europe. 
This is not a question of punishing foreign despots. This issue 
is one of debt settlement alone. It is one of getting back for 
the American people every dollar possible, which they so pa- 
triotically and generously raised and sent abroad to save the 
civilization of the world. 

On this subject of agreeing with foreign nations on a funding 
of their war debts I have, from the beginning, taken a de- 
cisive and uncompromising stand, and that is that we will 
not cancel one single dollar, either of principal or interest, that 
they are financially able to pay us. 


MY RESOLUTION TO FORCE FUNDING 


Just as soon as we met in this first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, on December 7, 1925, I introduced in this House the 
following House Joint Resolution No. 7, to force these nations 
to fund their debts, to wit: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 7) to prohibit the Federal Reserve Board, 
its member banks, and all other governmental banking institutions 
from discounting any obligation, or directly or indirectly handling 
any banking transaction for, and from receiving, handling, or dis- 
counting any money, credits, or- securities of or for any nation, or 
the nationals thereof, that has defaulted in obligations due the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and failed and refused to fund such 
obligations, in violation of their understanding had with this Govern- 
ment at the time it advanced such loans; and to discourage American 
citizens and private banking institutions from rendering such bank- 
ing facilities 


Whereas all Americans, rich and poor alike, loyally submitted to in- 
creased taxation and generously subscribed to Liberty bonds to furnish 
finances loaned during the war by the Government of the United States 
to foreign countries; and besides mobilizing, training, arming, and 
equipping over 4,000,000 soldiers and sending large armies and sup- 
plies abroad at our own expense, every loyal American made personal 
sacrifices, in many instances borrowing the money at high rates of 
interest to pay for bonds, to the end that sorely needed succor could 
be sent abroad; and 

Whereas since the successful termination of the war certain forcign 
nations mostly benefited thereby have forgotten, disregarded, and ig- 
nored their obligations to this Government, and have failed and refused 
to fund same as agreed upon to this Government: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That when the President of the United States ascer- 
tains that any nation has made default in the payment of money obliga- 
tions to the United States Government, and has failed and refused to 
fund same in accordance with its understanding had with this Govern- 
ment, „or upon terms satisfactory to this Government, he shall certify 
such fact to the Federal Reserve Board, and thereafter it shall be 
unlawful for said Federal Reserve Board, its member banks, or any 
other governmental banking institution of the United States to dis- 
count any obligation, or directly or indirectly to handle any banking 
transaction for, or to receive, handle, or discount any money, credits, 
or securities, of or for any such forelgn nation, or the nationals 
thereof; and it shall be the duty of the President of the United States 
and ssid Federal Reserve Board in such case to discournge all Amer- 
ican citizens and private banking institutions In the United States 
from rendering such banking facilities and from making loans of any 
kind to such defaulting nation or to Its nationals. 


SAME RESOLUTION IN LAST CONGRESS 


And in the last Congress, the Sixty-eighth, I introduced this 
same resolution. And while it has never been taken up aud 
passed by Congress, still the President of the United States 
has adopted the policy expressed in it, and has giyen every 
foreign country to understand that until they fund their in- 
debtedness to the United States they need net send to New 
York to negotiate any loans, 

There are only three ways to collect a debt from a foreign 
nation: (1) For the nation to pay it voluntarily, (2) to send 
our Army and Navy there to subjugate and take charge of the 
country, and (3) to induce such nation to fund by denying all 
financial assistance which is so essential to every country to 
effect stabilization and rehabilitation. 

Communistic Russia has repudiated the tremendous debt that 
country so justly owes our Government. Until there is a 
change of administration there, and those people realize that 
no nation yet has ever survived history that has repudiated its 
national obligations, there will be no attempt made to fund 
same. 

And it is my firm belief that if it had not been for the fact 
that Italy needed money, and realized that she could get it no 
where else but on Wall Street, and that no negotiations would 

' be entered into with her by American bankers until she had 
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funded her debt to the United States that she would have made 
no overture us. 

But it was the moral persuasion, financially expressed in the 
terms of my resolution, which has been put into a policy pur- 
sued by the President of the United States that brought a set- 
tlement with Italy. 


GREAT BRITAIN DID NOT PAY ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


I was one of those who fought against ratifying the settle- 
ment with England. On February 9, 1923, I was one of the 
44 Members of this House who voted against the settlement 
with Great Britain. Our distinguished National Democratic 
leader [Mr. Hutu of Tennessee] says that he approves of that 
settlement. Our Democratic leader here on this floor, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] voted for that 
settlement. The distinguished orator from Illinois [Mr. 
RATHBONE], who so eloquently entertained us here this after- 
noon, says that he approves of that settlement. When we 
loaned that stupendous sum of money to Great Britain, she 
gave us legal obligations for same, and there is no attorney 
in the United States who could draw a better obligation or 
one more binding in law. England agreed to pay us 5 per 
cent interest until she funded and then to pay us the same 
rate of interest until final liquidation that our Government 
is paying on its bonds which it gave to raise this money 
that was loaned abroad. Yet, we remitted to England huge 
sums which she was under legal obligation to pay us. I 
yoted against this settlement with England, because I did 
not believe that it was the limit of the ability of Great 
Britain to pay. 

This is a question of ability topay. Great Britain, the proud 
mistress of the seas, upon whose dominions, it is said, the 
sun never sets, is rich and powerful, and I did not believe 
she had reached her capacity to pay and, therefore, I voted 
against it, We made remissions and concessions for Great 
Britain when it was not necessary, and now we are making 
remissions and concessions for Italy, because it is necessary. 

No one who knows the distinguished gentleman, our col- 
league from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD], or our colleague from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cottier] or our colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
Rainey} or our colleague from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] could 
accuse them of. insincerity, or of demagoguing, or of, playing 
politics on debt settlements, because we know they are sincere. 

We know that upon a great question like this they would 
not play polities, for they are conscientious and are sincerely 
following the dictates of their best judgment. But I have 
given careful study to this question and to the facts presented 
by members of the Debt Funding Commission, and by the 
Ways and Means Committee, and I have been able to find no 
excuse whatever for my turning down the proposed settlement 
agreed upon by the Debt Commission, unless it be upon the 
ground of politics. 

There is a great opportunity fer, and I will frankly admit 
there was temptation to, the political side of my nature to play 
politics. I could get up before the country and say that the 
three great Secretaries under Coolidge, the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Kellogg; the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon; and 
the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, with the Republican 
financial leader of the Senate, Mr. Smoor; and the great key- 
noter in the House of the Republican Party, Mr. BURTON, were 
giving away to Italy the money of the American people. There 
is a temptation sometimes to the political side of us to think 
of these things that could inure to our party advantage in 
a political way, but when the real facts were analyzed where 
would it leave us standing before the country? If you were 
to put me under oath, I would have to swear that I believe in 
the loyalty and patriotism for his country of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. [Applause.] 

I believe he is a loyal American citizen; but if you pin me 
down, I might tell you that when it comes to partisanship he 
is cold-blooded. [Laughter.] I might tell you that he is hard- 
boiled as a politician, and that when it comes to fighting across 
that aisle on party matters as a Republican, he is as mean 
as the devil sometimes. [Laughter.] But when it comes to 
being a patriotic, loyal American, I believe in him. I can re- 
member that when his whole party cut loose from the League 
of Nations he stood like the Rock of Gibraltar and preached 
the yery principles on which the treaty of Versailles was 
founded. And we would haye little connection with the Inter- 
parliamentary Union were it not for the splendid work of our 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. i 

There may be some people in the United States who will say 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bunrox] was overreached 
or that he was prompted by ulterior motives. There may be 
some people in the United States who will say that Secretary 
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Kellogg was overpersuaded or had in mind some interest other 
than that of the American people. There may be some people 
in the United States who will say that the distinguished Sen- 
ator who heads the great Committee on Finance [Mr. Smoor] 
was outgeneraled by Italy or that he laid down on the people 
of his own country. There may be some people in the United 
States who will say that our Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Hoover, had more sympathy for and interest in Premier Musso- 
lini and the Italian people than he entertained for the tax- 
payers of the United States. There may be some people in the 
United States who may believe that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Mellon, loves the nationals of a foreign country 
better than he does the interests of his own or that he may 
have acted from some ulterior motive. But how many people 
in the United States, of all political faiths, will you be able to 
find who will believe that all of these officials would act to- 
gether to betray their own country? I just can not believe it. 
And I do not believe that any appreciable number of Americuns 
would believe it. 

And if I had no confidence in the above-named five members 
of this Debt Commission, forsooth, because they were Repub- 
licans, I could not stop there and vote against this resolution, 
for this settlement was agreed to unanimously by all eight 
members of this Debt Commission, and the three remaining 
members, Congressman Crisp, former Congressman Richard 
Olney, and Mr. Edward Hurley, all happen to be prominent 
Democrats. 

Is it conceivable that these are men of unsound business 
judgment? That they are weaklings? That they are easily 
influenced? That they can be overreached? That they are not 
patriotic? Are we expecting the people to believe that these 
men would betray their country? That they would act from 
ulterior motives? That they would combine with New York 
bankers to rob Americans? That is exactly what we must be 
able to convince the American people of if we would have them 
approve of our turning down their unanimous agreement of 
settlement. 

Mr. Richard Olney was elected by Democrats and served here 
with us in the House. Most of you know him personally. 
President Wilson had confidence enough in the Americanism 
and honesty and good business judgment of Mr. Edward N. 
Hurley that he made him chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board and the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
handling hundreds of millions of dollars in cold cash for the 
United States. And, gentlemen, here would be my predicament 
if I turned down this report of the Ways and Means Committee 
and this settlement unanimously agreed upon by the Debt 
Funding Commission: I would be asked, “ What was the matter 
with the gentleman from Georgia, Judge Crisp, whose father 
was a distinguished Speaker of this House and whom the 
people of Georgia once sent to the United States Senate”? 
„Didn't you have any confidence in Mr, Crisp?” they would 
ask me. And I would be forced to answer them that to every 
one here CHARLIE Crisp is known to be one of the outstanding, 
stalwart Democrats of this House, a man of fine judgment, a 
good lawyer, a splendid parliamentarian, a legislator of rare 
attainment, and a man of strict integrity and honorable, 
sterling qualities, and in whom we all have the utmost con- 
fidence, [Applause.] Who in this Congress knows more about 
this debt funding than the gentleman from Georgia Mr. 
Crisp]? He sat on the inside council. But he weighed all of 
the evidence and the statistics gathered by our Government 
departments. He filed this report, and the Ways and Means 
Committee approved this report by a vote of 19 for to 4 
against it. : 

But the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ratner] says “he did 
not lay all his cards on the table; that he sat in executive ses- 
sion and he did not give us the source of some of his informa- 
tion; he didn’t come in and tell us all that he found out; that 
much of it was secret.” And yet at the same time during the 
speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ratney] I noticed 
that he would pull out document after document and say; “I 
can’t give you the names of this and that, because they are 
secret.” When he was decrying the value and the probative 
effect of testimony which had been before the Debt Commission 
he would pull out as proof of this assertion that he had better 
evidence as to the ability of Italy to pay than the evidence they 
considered, what did he bring before us? 

The gentleman from Illinois read from a red newspaper 
called L’Unione,” published in Pueblo, Colo. [Laughter and 
applause.] Our friend from Illinois [Mr. Rarnsone] said that 
some of the people ruled by the dictator of Italy were denied 
the right to speak in their own tongue by this despot Mussolini. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
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Mr. RATHBONE. I want to correct the gentleman. What I 
said was that there was discrimination against the German- 
speaking people. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what I said, “that Mussolini would 
not let them use their own language.” Who are these people 
that live in Pueblo, Colo., who read this L’Unione, published 
there in a foreign tongue? Are not they Americans? Oxght 
they not to speak the English language? Ought not their news- 
papers to be published in the English tongue? The L’/Unione 
brought in here by Mr, Rarney was in Italian. And it has been 
published there in thé Italian language, in Colorado, ever since 
1807. Is it not time they became Americans? They have had 
29 years to learn English. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Ina moment; I do not want to be diverted. 
There is a little article in this L’Unione from Washington, 
and I got one of our linguists in the House to translate it so 
that I could find out what was being reported from Washington 
in this authoritative red document introduced here to prove 
the ability of Italy to pay. [Laughter.] This little article says 
that there is a concerted movement on foot in the House of 
Representatives by the antiprohibitionists right now to repeal 
the eighteenth amendment and set aside the Volstead law. 
{Laughter.] It speaks of prohibition and the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the Volstead law as “a menace to the good morals of 
the United States.” That is its sentiment. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman now. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. My friend lays great stress on 
his belief in the patriotism and sagacity of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp]. Let me ask the gentleman why did he yote against the 
British settlement that these two gentlemen brought in? 

Mr. BLANTON. I personally know more about Great Brit- 
ain and her ability to pay than I do about Italy. [Laughter] 

I have been absorbing facts about Great Britain eyer since 
I was a child. I did not have to take their judgment on Great 
Britain. But I want to say right now that I believe the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], and Democratic Mr. Olney, and 
Democratic Mr. Hurley, and Secretary Kellogg, and Secretary 
Hoover, and Secretary Mellon, and Senator Ssoot, and the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], who have 
studied this question, who have had data furnished them by 
the Government, and who have heard and weighed all the eyl- 
dence, know more about Italy and her internal economics and 
ability to pay than I do, and I take their judgment in this 
instance. 

In deciding this question we are not only the judge and jury 
for the people of the United States but we are their attorneys 
and are expected to get for them every dollar possible. These 
eight men who form the Debt Funding Commission tell us that 
if we do not effect this settlement it is most likely that our 
Government will never be able to collect one dollar from Italy. 
Nineteen members of the Ways and Means Committee in report- 
ing this resolution favorably tell us the same thing. As 
against these 26 sworn representatives of our Government 
4 members of the Ways and Means Committee tell us that we 
might get more. Whose judgment are we to take? I would 
rather take the judgment of the 26 than that of the 4 If I 
were to vote against this settlement, and my vote caused this 
settlement to be rejected, and the American people should lose 
this entire debt, I would be responsible, and they would hold 
me responsible for such loss. I did not follow the Debt Com- 
mission on England, because I believed there was no chance of 
losing the money England owed us. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Just one word. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] was not a member of the commission 
when the British settlement was made, as indicated by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr. BLANTON. That does not make any difference. If he 
had brought in that report, I would not have supported it, 
because I had personal knowledge about England and used 
my own judgment, as I am using it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. t 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
two minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the alternative? They say that 
Mussolini is a despot. They say that he is a tyrant. They 
say that he murders the Masons, and that, therefore, we 
should not settle a debt with Italy. For about a quarter of a 
century I have been a thirty-second degree Scottish Rite Mason, 
and a Knight Templar Mason, and a Shriner. I do not believe 


in murdering Masons, but this is not a question of meting out 
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punishment for wrongs done Masons in another country. This 
is a question of debt settlement, pure and simple. The most 
appealing thing to me about Mussolini is that he proposes to 
fund the debts of his country, and nobody else has ever pro- 
posed that in behalf of Italy. 

Look at communistic Russia. What have they done about 
the sacred debt that they owe America? They have repudiated 
it. Look at France. Does she come in now and say that they 
will settle? No; her minister the other day repudiated that 
debt. I want to get back for our people every dollar possible. 
I am going to vote with the Debt Commission and with the 
19 members of the Ways and Means Committee, [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, my confidence in the Ameri- 
can commission which framed this settlement prompts me to 
support this bill. The splendid presentation of the facts made 
by our colleagues in this House, Judge Crisp and Senator 
Burton, members of the commission, constitutes an unanswer- 
able argument. 

Their advocacy of this settlement is a guaranty of its 
unpartisan character. They were our agents in the handling 
of a very intricate negotiation, and I am unwilling to believe 
that they have neglected or sacrificed American interests in 
the slightest particular. I believe we are, and properly ought 
to be, in honor bound by their determination. 

In saying this I do not mean to reflect on the judgment 
and sincerity of the able men who have opposed the settle- 
ment on this floor. I believe that they are patriotic as well 
as sincere, but I suspect that they have throttled their better 
judgment by a meticulous concern for the cold technicalities 
of business. They forget, or perhaps do not concede, that this 
subject is larger and broader than a mere business propo- 
sition. In its larger sense it is a gesture of humanity in the 
direction of world friendship and peace, tending, as no other 
act of the American Congress could possibly accomplish, to 
satisfy the werld that the American Nation is not a country 
of mere money grubbers, and that the prosperity of all of the 
nations of the world is the sincere concern of our highest- 
aspirations. 

If the foes of this settlement should conquer, it would confirm 
the libelous pictures so often drawn in the European press 
representing this Nation as an unrelenting, avaricious creditor. 

Humiliating as it is to see our country cartooned and libeled 
in the foreign press, it is more than patience can bear to find 
American writers—if they are Americans—libeling our country 
in our own press. 

For instance, in the Atlantic Monthly for December, 1925, 
there is an article entitled “John Hock Wants His Money.” 
The only apology that can be made for it is that it varies some- 
what the tone of mawkish sentimentality usually characteriz- 
ing most of the cancellation propaganda. It is humorous, but 
its humor has a vicious sting. 

It likens the United States to a certain John Hook, who sued 
for the value of his cattle, which had been commandeered dur- 
ing the Revolution for the use of the starving American pa- 
triots. Patrick Henry defended the action and laughed the 
plaintiff out of court. 

The obvious purport of the article is to put Uncle Sam, in 
the matter of the foreign debts, on the same plane with the 
avaricious farmer and laugh this country out of court. 

This is not a fair parallel. A nearer approach to a true 
comparison with the present situation arising out of the World 
War loans would be to put the United States, as one of the 
Allies, in the same relative position which the individual colo- 
nies occupied in meeting the problems incident to the financing 
of the Revolutionary War. 

If it is not known, it is time that it should be known that 
each of the thirteen Colonies contributed not only its quota 
of men but made its pro rata financial contribution to the ex- 
penses of the war. f 

The Colonies then were allies in the same sense that the 
nations arrayed against the Central Powers were allies. Not 
one of them asked a sister State to bear more than its own 
burden as to men or more than its own particular share of the 
financial responsibilities of the war. 

The following table will show how the Colonies assessed 
against themselves the financial responsibilities of the Reyo- 
lutionary War, and while the figures are modest, this table 
only shows the first general assessment which they levied. 
The important point is that they undertook to finance the war 
themselves in proportion to their respective estimated popula- 
tions, and having once fixed the allotment they did not after- 
wards resort to whining or seek to shift their responsibilities on 
their sister States in the great conflict: 
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Quotas of money Speman. 3 the Oolonies in the Revolutionary 
War, July 25, 1775 


New’, Hape ae wn ene 

Massachusetts Baß - 212i T 244.00 

Rhode Island EEDA ULE AD. FREES 71, 959. 50 

r a a aa Lk ae ROO OO 

N CERAN SEE T N E PARIS, 00 

% es ees 161 200,'50: 

372, 208. 50 

37, 219. 50 

310, 174. 50 

496, 278. 00 

248, 139. 00 

Bo Carolina 248, 139. 00 
Georgia (Georgia had not up to this united with the 

other Colonies), 
8, 000, 000. 00 


Then I present as a matter of collateral interest the following 
table, which shows the contributions of the respective States in 
man power: 


Quotas of men furnished by the 13 Colonies to the Continental Army 


nnr, rATdꝓddrered ee eens 12, 947 
f. d Oty SOT 
Rhode BRT oe A 908 
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These figures I offer as evidence that from its very inception 
this Nation has had a deep-rooted sentiment of fair play and 
mutual cooperation. I maintain that we have lived up to this 
throughout our national existence, and with the help of God 
we will continue to cherish those sentiments to the end of time 
With respect to the World War the understanding likewise 
was that each ally should bear its own expenses in conducting 
the fight on its own front. It was never contemplated that 
any one of the Allies should have to bear more than its own 
burden. I grant that they all bore their cross nobly, but I 
insist that it shall be conceded that we are entitled to 
similar credit in bearing our burden. 

We need not be ashamed to ask any ally of the World War to 
bear its own quota of the financial burdens of the war which 
it voluntarily assumed. 

I want it distinctly understood that in assenting to and 
firmly indorsing the Italian debt settlement before us I have 
no sympathy whatever with the notion that we are asking 
more than we are honestly entitled to. On the other hand, I 
do not agree with the arguments advanced here that we are 
settling for less than we are entitled to. We are entitled to 
that, which, under all the circumstances, there is a reasonable 
prospect of recovering. We ought not, and I am sure we do 
not, want to commit any nation to a settlement beyond its 
means of liquidating. 

The main consideration was the fixing and funding of the 
principal of the debt. That has been splendidly accomplished 
by the American War Debt Commission. 

This settlement concedes the justice of our position while 
at the same time permitting Italy to take the credit of fund- 
ing the principal of its debt. This I consider to be the master 
stroke of the entire negotiation. It permits both countries to 
maintain untarnished their individual self-respect. If our 
American commissioners had adopted an air of lofty conde- 
scension and made the rebates on the principal instead of on 
the interest, it would have debased a generous, brave nation 
and sowed the seed of future suspicion and enmity. The 
commissioners have done well. They have made a settlement 
with not the slightest taint of cheap commercialism and one 
which accords most admirably with the generous, humane and 
lofty traditions of American international policy. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, unlike my friend the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEAN- 
TON], I am going to be consistent in this matter. I voted with 
him against the settlement of the British debt, and I am going 
to vote against the settlement of this debt, and I have more 
reasons for voting against this settlement than I had for voting 
against the British debt settlement. I can not get the consent 
of my mind to support this bill, much as I would like to. 
There is no man in the House of Representatives for whom I 
have a-higher regard than I have for my friend Mr. Crisp. 
He is one of my friends, and I have the highest admiration and 
respect for him. I have great admiration and respect for 
every member of the Debt Funding Commission. I believe these 
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men are trying to do what they believe is honest, upright, and 
just, but the great fundamental trouble that we are up against 
here in this settlement is that it is hooked up with a 5100, 
000,000 loan, which is underwritten by Morgan & Co, and a 
number of New York bankers. If we could take that $100,- 
000,000 loan and disassociate it from this settlement, you 
would see very quickly a great number of Members who are for 
the settlement forsake it. 

At the time of the British debt settlement I had not been in 
the House of Representatives very long, and I had the temerity 
to make a speech at that time. I was elected to take my seat 
on November 20, 1922, and on February 9, 1923, I made a speech 
and gave my reasons why I opposed the British debt settlement. 
I have never seen any good reason why we should give away 
so much money to foreign people when we have so much dis- 
tress at home.. In that speech on February 9, 1923, among 
other things, I said: 


I can not now see how this legislation will help the taxpayers of 
this conntry, I can see how it may and will probably increase the 
value of the British and other foreign bonds held by certain financial 
interests in this country. 


I suspected then that there were bankers behind the settle- 
ment, but I did not know it, and I could not find any evidence 
that it was so, but I do find now that the Italian crowd would 
not have come to America at all—they waited seven years to 
come—if Mr. Coolidge and others of the administration had not 
notified these foreigners that unless they made some kind of a 
settlement they need not expect to receive loans at the hands 
of our bankers. Immediately along came the Italian crowd 
who desired to borrow $100,000,000. Let us figure it out and 
see just what the interest would amount to on this $100,000,000. 

In the 26 years that the Italian bonds are to run, they will 
pay these bankers or the people who buy the bonds sub- 
stantially the same amount that they pay the United States 
Government, with only a few million dollars of difference. 

There is another great reason why I oppose this settle- 
ment. The minute we make this settlement we merely in 
effect guarantee this hundred million dollars’ worth of bonds 
underwritten by Morgan & Co. What is going to happen down 
in my country. Every little bank, like the gentleman from 
Maryland said the other day, will be called upon by these New 
York bankers through their various correspondents to take 
some of these bonds and sell them to my constituents on a 
basis of 9414. The bonds will bear 7 per cent interest. I am 
going to tell you what I shall advise my people. We have a 
blue sky law down there, and I am going to advise the blue 
sky law officers of my State to investigate these bonds before 
they allow them to be sold in North Carolina, because I know 
that the crowd running the Italian Government now will never 
pay any money unless they have to. Take that hundred million 
dollar loan out of this question and you would have very few 
men favoring this settlement in this House. 

We have heard a lot of argument pro and con. Some gentle- 
men favor it on one side and some gentlemen oppose it on the 
other—leaders of the House. I heard the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. RATHBONE]. He seemed to get up the 
ire of another gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MapprEn], the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, both distin- 
guished Republicans. 

The only way Mr. MADDEN could answer the argument of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RATHBONE] was by saying that 
Mr. RATHBONE was always wrong and that he was always 
right. When I heard the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RATH- 
BONE] speak and when I heard him talk for human liberty it 
came to my mind there is royal American blood that flows 
through his veins, and I thought of the great liberator, the 
great Abraham Lincoln, and I said to myself there is a man 
who is talking like Abraham Lincoln would talk if he were 
here. I tell you that is one of the great speeches that has 
been made in this House since I haye been here. I do not 
think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] can brush it 
away and say that Mr. RATHEONE is on the wrong side of a 
question because he is always wrong. 

You men like myself—and I speak of the average Congress- 
man—we have to go back home and reckon with the folks. 
Mr. MappEN says we can explain our position. He may be 
able to explain his position, but I am never going to be able to 
explain to the voters of my district—and, by the way, there 
does not happen to be many Italians down there—why we 
give Italy nearly $3,000,000,000 of the money of the American 
people if I vote for this bill. You may, if you care to, vote for 
this settlement, you men who have Italians in your district, 
and may be able to explain, but I have no Italians in mine. 
I do not have to deal with them. They may be all right; I 
am not saying anything against these in America; I know 
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nothing about the Italian people themselves that is deroga- 
tory, but we have had some terrible evidence brought out 
during these debates about the government in power in Italy. 

If we are to deal with the present Italian Government as a 
matter of grace we should know that they are worthy of that 
consideration, 

The responsible authorities in this administration should 
say to the Italian Government that they should cease the 
outrages which are being carried on in Italy at the present 
time. Do these outrages exist? What is the evidence you 
ask? Complaint has been made by the proponents of this bill 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] gave anony- 
mous communications of these outrages, but, as was said by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarxey], such high authority 
as the supreme council of the thirty-third and last degree of 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, southern 
jurisdiction, United States of America, has made a thorough 
investigation of certain outrages permitted under the Mus- 
solini government, and they are responsible for the following 


details: 
SOME OF THE ATROCITIES IN ITALY 


Quarters in Milan invaded the day following the assassina- 
tion of Armando Casalini, a deputy in the Italian Parliament. 
Casalini was a Mason. In Milan one temple was completely 
destroyed and the other nearly so, and many articles were 
taken away. The damage was about 50,000 lire. 

In Venice the damage was slight, and the articles that were 
taken away were afterwards returned. 

The damage done in Bologna aud in Taranto was about 
20,000 lire. 

The damage done in Perugia and in Turin totaled about 
200,000 lire. 

In Palermo, after having broken down the door, furniture, 
statues, lights, pictures, and four Labari, the Italian flag—the 
same us those displayed in all the lodges of Italy—were taken 
away. The statues of Garibaldi, Mazzini, Rosolino, Pilo, Fran- 
cesco Crispi were broken and ‘the big portrait of Garibaldi 
slashed. The damage was about 50,000 lire. 

Temples in Florence, Leghorn, Succa, Arezzo, and Cecina 
have been devastated, and in some cases put to fire, and much 
of the paraphernalia taken away. 

These atrocities have been going on practically since Musso- 
lini came into power, with damages to the Masons of not less 
than a half million lire. 

Some of the more recent temples hurt were the temple in 
Parma and the supreme council of Italy's headquarters in 
Rome. 

According to a special cable to the New York World of 
October 7 from Paris, 18 Masons were killed in the rioting at 
Florence. 

The Masons have been disfranchised and none can hold any official 
position, 

Under these conditions large numbers have left the fraternity in the 
interests of their personal and material safety, and, of course, no one 
will Join the institution now. 


Under the new law almost any officer can prefer any sort of 
complaint and close up the lodge. Naturally, it is impossible 
for Masons to exist under these conditions. 

The regular Masons of Italy follow closely the American 
Masonry. The following are its six fundamental principles: 


Belief in God, Great Architect of the Universe. 
Immortality of the soul, 

The Bible on the altar. 

Respect toward all religions. 

Absolute nonpolitical tendencies. 

Respect toward the rights of the Masonic territories, 


The following press clippings taken from the Washington 
Star during these debates is of interest: 
ITALY BEGINS TO ENFORCE LAW AGAINST MASONRY—MUSSOLINI TAKES 
FIRST STEPS, ORDERING ALL OFFICERS TO DECLARE WHETHER THEY 
BELONG 


[By radio to the Star and Chicago Daily News] 


Rome, January 12.—Premier Mussolini has taken the first step to 
enforce the law against Masonry which Parliament voted last Novem- 
ber. As Minister of War, Navy, and Aeronautics, he has ordered all 
officers and Government employees under these ministries to declare 
“whether they had belonged to Masonry and when they ceased to 
belong, or, if they were still members, whether they cared to belong 
longer.” 

The answers will be made in sealed envelopes, to be sent directly to 
the ministry, which “ relies wholly on the officer’s sense of loyalty in 
telling the truth without fear of dismissal or other consequences, re- 
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served only for emplorees who, having mistakenly become Masons, 
Intend to continue as such.” (Copyright, 1926, by Chicago Daily 
News Co.) 


The following editorial from the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Jan- 
uary 4, 1926, has this to say: 


MASONS ASK DIPLOMATIC ACTION 


“Taking official cognizance of reports that members of Masonic 
bodies in some European countries are being persecuted, and even 
murdered, the supreme council of Scottish Rite Masonry, southern 
jurisdiction, has adopted resolutions calling on the American Gov- 
ernment to pretest to the foreign governments involved.” So runs 
the Associated Press announcement. But Grand Commander John II. 
Cowles explains that the resolutions are especially aimed at Italy. 

So far as we know this is something without precedent in the 
annals of Masonry or the annals of diplomacy, Members of the order 
have been beaten, have been murdered under Mussolini. Lodge rooms 
have been raided and wrecked by Fascist mobs. Masons have been 
disfranchised by the dictatorship, which, of course, means giving a 
free hand to the mobsters, But what has the United States to do 
with the matter? 

Theoretically no more than Cromwell had to do with the persecu- 
tion of the Vaudois by the Duke of Savoy, no more than Gladstone 
had to do with the Bulgarian atrocities, no more than Great Britain 
had to do with Turkish treatment of Armenians, no more than we 
have to do with disordered conditions In Haiti. A protest on humani- 
tarian grounds is always defensible, 

But practically our obligations are a bit more definite. Italy is 
our debtor. We have treated her most liberally; so liberally that 
both Britain and France are aggrieved. Perhaps in view of this 
virtual partnership with Mussolini we have assumed a certain yague 
responsibility. Perhaps we are not bound to be always a silent 
partner. This may well be in the minds of the leaders of our Masonic 
bodies in America. It is a consideration worthy of the most careful 
attention by our State Department. 


There was released on February 11, 1926, for the press the 
following: 


[From the Scottish Rite News Bureau, Washington, D, C.] 


FREEMASONRY’S PLIGHT IN ITALY—PREMIER MUSSOLINI PRACTICALLY 
Destroys ORDER—SITUATION INCOMPREHENSIBLE TO AMERICANS— 
CHARGES AGAINST CRAFT FALSE—RECENT ARTICLES ON SuBJECT— 
OUTLOOK For 1926 


Unhappy and deplorable, to say the least, is the situation of the 
Masonic fraternity in Italy, and the facts in the case are almost in- 
comprehensible to the avernge citizen of this country. 

Modern Italy owes much of Its existence to the patriotic efforts of 
great Masons like Garibaldi, Cavour, and others, and to the great Maz- 
zini. They are responsible for the molding into its present form the 
United Kingdom of Italy and its dependencies. 


MASONS LOYAL TO GOVERNMENT 


When Mussolini became Premier the regular Freemasons met and 
passed resolutions declaring their loyalty to the King, the country, and 
the Government. This act was in complete accord with the admonition 
given to every Freemason, namely, to be loyal and just to the govern- 
ment under which he lives and to which he owes allegiance. 

In the beginning, some of the Fascisti leaders, especially in north- 
ern Italy, were Masons, This fact is well known. Therefore, when 
the decree against Freemasons was made by the Premier, it came 
as a shock beyond credence. In response to inquiries, information 
believed authoritative was received to the effect that the decree was 
directed against the irregular Freemasonry, but time bas proven other- 
wise. Twelve or fifteen Masonic temples throughout Italy and even the 
headquarters of the supreme council of the Scottish Rite Freemasonry 
in Rome have been attacked and damaged, the records and equipment 
smashed, destroyed, or carried away, riots started, and even murder 
committed. The bitterness and animosity against- Masonry has in- 
creased, owing to shrewd and adroit propaganda charging it with 
being a political and secret organization instead of a fraternal one, 
which it truly is, and whose object is charity and universal brother- 
hood. - 

MASONRY FALSELY ACCUSED 


Dispatches, with nothing to indicate their true origin, have ap- 
peared in this country insinuating that Masons were linked up in some 
way with the murder of Matteotti and the attempted assassination of 
Mussolini. Matteotti was of the party in opposition to the Premier, 
and if the Masons were also opposed to Mussolini, it was inconsistent 
that they should be a party to putting out of the way Deputy Mat- 
teotti, an able leader who was seeking to thwart the subjugation of an 
entire people to the régime of dictatorship. Thus that charge against 
the Masons fell flat. 

Again, only one Mason has been named specifically in the dispatches 
published in this country as being implicated in the recent attempt 
against the Premier's life. While it is extremely doubtful if the 
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charge against General Capello—one of the Italy's most distinguished 
leaders in the World War and the recipient of many badges of honor in. 
recognition of his bravery and service—can be substantiated, were it 
true, his individual act would not be held chargeable against the 
other 60,000 Masons in Italy. 


ORDER NOW OUTLAWED 


Mussolini's decree against Freemasonry, in its more drastic form, 
bas recently become law. Masons are not permitted to hold office, 
and their names must be made public, thus subjecting them to discrimi- 
nation. Further, on the slightest pretext a lodge may be dissolved by 
police authority. Under these conditions Masonry can not exist. Those 
. who may be damaged either in body or purse must retire for safety’s 
sake, and fear of consequences will deter those who have a favorable 
opinion of the institution from uniting with it. 

The cabinet of Mussolini originally represented the leading political 
parties, and some of its members were Masons, but they have all 
resigned—the Liberals, the Populists, the Democrats—all except the 
Fascisti. General Diaz, Admiral Thaon Di Revel, and General Di 
Giorgio, names famous in the annals of the recent war, are among 
those who have resigned from the cabinet, and Mussolini has taken 
over the folios of Minister of Foreign Affairs, Minister of Marine, Min- 
ister of Aviation, Minister of Justice, etc., until he now holds a half 
dozen or more, It is claimed by James Murphy in last month's 
Atlantic Monthly that he does not desire to hold all these cabinet 
positions, but that he is unable tó get men of outstanding ability and 
public repute to accept positions in his cabinet. Giolitti, Orlando, and 
Salandra, three more IIlustrious names that ornament the brightest 
pages of Italian history, have gone over to the opposition. 

This same article by Mr. Murphy also explains the cheka, an or- 
ganization whose purpose is to spy upon any and every one, but 
especially upon the employees of the Government, and to report whether 
or not they are enthusiastic supporters of Fascism. 


VIOLENT MEASURES 


In the Josephinum Weekly of December 5 an article signed by E. 
Dahmus says: Every enemy of Mussolini knows what awaits him if 
he does not guard his tongue and pen. The press is never in doubt. 
The censor is unmerciful. Many an opposition newspaper has died 
a violent death, Hostile deputies are ejected from the chamber. 
Clubs are used as arguments, and broken skulls are often the result of 
disagreement with the adherents of Mussolini. The torch not infre- 
quently completes the punishment meted out to the enemy * * +$ 
it [Fascism] openly declares civil war on the opposition. It uses mur- 
der, pillage, and fire to win its battle.” 

Mussolini is Fascism, and he is the despot who in his speech against 
Freemasonry is alleged to have said that The sword is mightier than 
the pen. I believe very little in democracy, liberalism, and immor- 
tal principles. Masonry is a survival that has no decent reason for 
surviving in this present century.’ This is the ruler of Italy who 
would destroy Freemasonry, an institution whose members accept the 
Holy Bible as the rule and guide of their faith and conduct and who 
believe in the brotherhood of man. 


1926-—WHAT? 


This is the man who has created a government which, pleading poverty, 
agrees to liquidate its debt to the United States, beginning with small 
initial payments bearing the rate of one-eighth of 1 per cent interest, 
(the United States pays just thirty-four times this rate on its bonds, 
which were subscribed by citizens of this country to help make the 
loans that Italy now is given the privilege of liquidating on such favor- 
able terms), and then shortly after its first payment to the United 
States of $5,000,000 negotiates a loan with a private banking con- 
cern for $100,000,000 at 7 per cent interest, 

Mussolini’s régime and power seem more firmly intrenched than ever 
at the beginning of the new year, and he promises some surprises for 
1926. Will it be still greater expansion of his authority and reign? 


This debt settlement should not be made for either commer- 
cial, economic, financial, or humanitarian reasons. I trust 
the House will repudiate it. If it should prevail, let me 
“appeal to the leaders who favor this settlement and who 
stand high in responsible positions in this Government to 
see to it that these outrages in Italy cease, and cease at once. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER}. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, last month Con- 
gress was relieving the American taxpayers by passing a big 
tax reduction bill. This week we are asked to relieve the 
taxpayers of Italy by canceling three-fourths of their war debt 
to us. But the trouble with this generosity to the Italians 
is that every dollar of their war debt we cancel for them must 
be paid for by American taxpayers. Their debt to us is at 
present $2,100,000,000, including principal and interest. Our 
bonds were sold to obtain the money to loan to Italy, and 
no one contemplates American citizens will not have to pay 
our bonds in full, 
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The United States Debt Commission states that the cash 
value of Italy’s offer, which they have accepted, is $600,000,000, 
to be paid in 62 years. Italy only pays very small amounts 
for the first 25 years. Five millions per year for the? first five 
years, and without interest. But no sooner was the agree- 
ment made than the commission went to New York and bor- 
rowed $100,000,000 at a cost of over 9 per cent to her. In 
other words, she promised to pay $5,000,000 without any 
interest to the United States Government and borrowed $100,- 
000,000 at high rates of New York bankers. 

Most of our European debtors have followed the same plan. 
They at first refused to pay anything on their debts to Uncle 
Sam. When they find we are about the only country that has 
any money to loan they agree to pay Uncle Sam a little on 
their debt to him if they can borrow a whole lot from Ameri- 
can bankers. In the last five years they have borrowed in 
America ten times as much as they have paid or agreed to 
pay for that period. From various sources I learn that since 
the war American bankers have loaned in excess of five billions 
of dollars to various nations and industrial enterprises in 
Europe. England, Austria, Germany, Poland, France, Ru- 
mania, Italy, Ozechosloyakia, Serbia—in fact, call the roll of 
European nations and you will find them all up to their ears 
in American dollars in the American bankers’ feed trough in 
Wall Street. ` 

The English have made the best settlement. The Italians 
offer the poorest from the standpoint of the American tax- 
payer. If the Italian settlement is accepted, in five years we 
are promised twenty-five millions, without interest, on a debt 
of more than two billions. During the same period the Dawes 
plan provides that Italy will receive one hundred and forty 
millions in reparations from Germany. x 

Italy claims to Uncle Sam she is bankrupt and can not pay. 
To the American banker she makes a statement that she is 
solvent and the banker accepts it and loans the money. The 
debt proposed to be canceled to Italy will cost the American 
taxpayers two billions of dollars before it is finally paid. 

Mussolini, the Italian ruler, is a dictator as absolute as ever 
Cæsar was. He propeses to restore the Roman Empire. He 
declares democracy is a failure. He is to-day the most dan- 
gerous foe to democratic government in all the world. The 
American Government is founded upon democracy. If de- 
mocracy is denounced as a failure, the American Government 
is condemned and discredited. 2 

I have heard a great deal of consideration expressed in these 
debates for the Italian taxpayer. I am thinking most about 
the burdens of the American taxpayer. The line is very 
clearly drawn on this matter. Here are the interests of two 
governments and of two tax-paying peoples at stake—the 
American and the Italian Governments and the American and 
the Italian taxpayer. Do we stand for the Mussolini govern- 
ment or the American Republic? Mussolini, the dictator, or 
Uncle Sam, the democrat. As for me, I am going to vote upon 
the side of the American taxpayer and the American democracy. 
[Applause. J 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Boyian]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have sat here during the past three days and lis- 
tened to the various arguments pro and con relative to the 
settlement of the Italian debt question. I would not care to 
intrude myself into the debate, only a few points have come to 
my mind that I would like to take up with you. Of course, from 
time to time on this floor we hear about these terrible New 
York bankers. I hold no brief for them, but I know that vari- 
ous States and cities of our country are glad to come to these 
New York bankers in order that their industries may be 
financed. Let me say that the money furnished by these bank- 
ers is not necessarily New York money; it is money from 
thrifty and frugal investors throughout our entire country. 
After hearing the magnificent oration on liberty by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. RATHBONE], I felt that if he had 
continued but a few minutes longer the entire House would 
have marshaled behind him and hastened down Pennsylvania 
Avenue from there, probably to embark at Baltimore and pro- 
ceed to the annihilation of Mussolini. But I think that this 
is not a question as to whether or not we favor Mussolini or 
his policies. I think it is a question as to whether we are 
willing to help the Italian people. You gentlemen, all so 
experienced in political campaigns, know that you get up and 
say that you think so much about your opponent and you 
respect him as a gentleman and a scholar, but you are com- 
pelled to differ with him, and so on. So many gentlemen have 
gotten up on the floor here during the past three days and 
proclaimed from the depths of their hearts the love they have 
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for Italy; but, but, and there the but comes in, perhaps of Mr. 

ussolini. But, gentlemen, I think that all of us, familiar as 
we are with legislative procedure not only here but those of 
us who bave served elsewhere, know that necessarily we must 
leave much work to our committees. 

By the very nature of things they are created by the body 
for the purpose of relieving the entire body of much detailed 
work. You know as well as I, if the body had to consider 
everything presented to it, very little progress or headway 
would be made even if we were in session during the entire 
year. [Applause.] So, necessarily, we have to refer matters 
to various committees, And, speaking for the gentlemen of 
the House who have handled this matter, two better men or 
better equipped or able in every possible respect could not 
have been selected than those who were selected. I believe 
that the committee itself being necessarily a nonpartisan com- 
mittee, we should accept the repert of that committee. They 
have stated their conclusions here after a careful examina- 
tion of all the facts presented to them. 

Now, distinguished lawyers have addressed you relative to 
this debt settlement, and many of them have said that it is 
not a fair and equitable return for the money leaned. But 
take our personal experience: How many of us have been 100 
per cent successful in our investments? I would be delighted, 
and I know you would be, if any of the distinguished lawyers 
in this House could guarantee us a 100 per cent investment 
every time we speculated. They would have more clients than 
they could readily take care of. 

Now, the settlement, as the committee informs us, has been 
founded upon the ability to pay. You lawyers in the House 
know that when you are trying to effect a settlement with a 
man who is practically insolvent er going insolvent you accept 
the very best terms you can get. You can not get all that you 
want, and therefore you take the next best thing; that is, get 
the best that you can, ö 

To my mind the good will of Italy is of much more value 
than the concession that we are giving them in this debt settle- 
ment. It was stated here that several hundred milliens of dol- 
lars were expended by Italy annually in the purchase of 
American products and American-manufactured articles. Are 
you willing to lose this good customer? The opposition here 
has failed to offer any good alternative. You know, as expe- 
rienced legislators, that when the representative of an asso- 
ciation or corporation or an individual appears before you 
speaking for or against a bill you always give greater weight 
to the man who has an alternative proposition to offer you; not 
to the man who simply assails the proposed legislation and has 
nothing to offer instead of it. You give greater attention to 
the man who has some concrete proposition to offer you for the 
solution of the question at issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BOYLAN. May I have a few minutes more? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes 
more to the gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is rec- 
ognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I thank the gentleman. I would like to 
take this occasion to pay a tribute to the Italian-Americans 
of this country, and particularly to the Italian-Americans 
residing in the Empire State. During the war time thousands 
and thousands of them volunteered and were in training in 
the camps about New York; many of them unable even to 
speak the English language. Yet their characteristic love of 
liberty and that devotion to our country which had been 
enkindled in their hearts by gratitude for the opportunity 
offered them compelled them as a return to enlist in the vic- 
torious armic3 of America. 

The Italian people of our country are to-day doing the 
heavy work of America. They are the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water. In our city they have reached splen- 
did heights in every field of human endeavor. We have 
honored them for what they are. We have honored them 
for those characteristic traits which they have exhibited 
to us—frugal, industrious, thrifty, patriotic, liberty-loving, and 
law-abiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has again expired. 

Mr. BOYLAN. May I have another minute? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman one minute 
more, 

Mr. BOYLAN. I thank the gentleman. We consider them 
of such high worth and of such excellent character that we 
have even elevated them to the highest courts in our State, 
our supreme court. Some of them sit upon the highest crim- 
inal tribunals in our State and city. They are proying and 
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have proved their worth, socially, morally, mentally, and 
patriotically, in a way that reflects the greatest credit upon 
them as a race and as individuals. 

We should not hesitate like a man who, when a hungry 
man asked for food, said to him, “Wait until I investigate 
you. If you prove worthy, I will help you.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has again expired. 


Mr. BOYLAN. May I have half a minute? 
95 GREEN of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman half a 
ute. 


Mr. BOYLAN. Or like this man who went to a distinguished 
banker and asked for aid and said, “My children have been 
killed, my house has been destroyed, and my goods are scat- 
tered, and I ask you to help me in my dire trouble and 
tribulation,” and the banker responded—Would you approve of 
his action?—by pushing the button and summoning a mes- 
senger and saying, “Take him away; he i; breaking my 
heart.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, in my experience in this 
House I do not think I have ever had the pleasure of listening 
to as exhaustive and as intelligent a debate on any question as 
the debate on this bill. But while we have had some of the 
greatest speeches I ever listened to in the House addressed to 
oe 1 in controversy, we have also had some of another 

There are some features about this that I think are impor- 
tant. The thing that bothered me at the beginning of the de- 
bate was the question of what effect our settling with Italy 
on this basis would have on the other settlements; what Eng- 
land would think of our settlement; and whether it was good 
economic judgment to go ahead with the transaction; because 
it is purely a commercial proposition in my judgment. I do not 
think there is any Member in this House who would vote to 
indorse the kind ef government that half of these nations have, 
but we are not charged with that responsibility; and treating 
it as an economic proposition purely, Italy owes Great Britain 
more than she owes us; so that if we are dealing fairly, if we 
are not partial in this transaction, Great Britain can have no 
objection. 

If the Riggs National Bank owed a business institution a 
million dollars, I imagine that business institution would de- 
mand a million dollars. If one of the Northwest national 
banks that had paid all the assessments that can legally be 
assessed against it and had some debtor out there where they 
are closing them every day who owed it a large amount of 
money, the bank, if it were a man, would be a fool if he should 
say, “I will not make a compromise. I will have the last 
cent.” 

The President of the United States appointed a commission 
to approach this proposition from a business standpoint, with 
the policy of our Government stated, that we are not forgiving 
war debts, and with a President who said, “ We do not want 
to forgive the war debts; that will not be the policy of the 
Government.” 

Then that commission comes here and says that by reason 
of the financial conditions in Italy they have decided that this 
is the very best kind of settlement which can be made. I do 
not think it is fair to get up here and say that this bill is 
making a present to Italy of a lot of money. I do not know 
whether that is a sincere argument or not and I will tell you 
why. You can not give it to Italy unless Italy can pay it, 
while under this settlement we are getting the money from 
Italy that she got from us. Under the settlement it is true we 
are not getting a full rate of interest, and the commission says 
the reason for that is Italy’s inability to pay. 

As the result of the war and as an attorney I have had some 
clients who did not prosper, especially during the period of 
depression. I have made settlements for clients during this 
last recess where we took a long-time bond and did not pro- 
yide for the payment of any interest. Then I have made 
settlements for clients where we provided for the payment of 
a certain percentage. They did not want to go into bankruptcy, 
although they were practically broke, so they made those ar- 
rangements. They are to be congratulated on making those 
arrangements, so they can work it out and pay if they can. 
So the only question, I think, in this proposition is: Is this 
the best settlement the commission could have made with ref- 
erence to Italy's ability to pay? And the debate thus far has 
convinced me it is the best settlement that could have been 
made. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TINCHER. Yes; I am glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think 
that as a nation we can approach a settlement with a nation 
in the same attitude that an individual can approach an indi- 
vidual with reference to a settlement of his debt? 

Mr. TINCHER. I think I know what my friend means. In 
answer to the gentleman I will say not exactly, no, because 
you have not the same facilities with which to take the prop- 
erty of another nation that an individual has with reference to 
another individual's property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How much more time does the gen- 
tleman desire? 

Mr. TINCHER. I would like to have five additional minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield the gentleman five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Everybody is trying to ap- 
proach this, I think, in an honorable manner. Now, can we 
as a nation approach a settlement with another nation in the 
same spirit and under the same terms as the gentleman 
would approach me if I owed him money or as I would ap- 
proach him if he owed me money? Does it not go beyond the 
economic phase? 

Mr. TINCHER. Not necessarily. Of course, as I said be- 
fore, a nation has not the same facilities for collecting a debt 
from another nation that one individual has to collect a debt 
from another individual, but with reference to our war debt 
from Italy, every dollar we have coming to us we loaned to 
an ally. Now, when a nation says, “I can not pay you; here 
are my resources and here is my indebtedness,” and the debt 
commission figures out a way by which we get our principal 
by waiting for it, I think the reasonable thing to do is to ac- 
cept such settlement, 

Now, the thing which bothered me to start with was whether 
we could ask another nation to pay more if we made this sort 
of a settlement, but after listening to the members of the com- 
mission and listening to this debate—which, as I say, has been 
enlightening to me—I am convinced that no other nation can 
complain, and here is the best example: We had a most favor- 
able settlement with England, but England can not complain 
of our settlement with Italy because Italy owes England 
more than she owes us, and no doubt England wants to col- 
lect from Italy. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit, 
that goes to the economic question. Now, if it is to be settled 
upon an economic basis and if we are to accept the proposition 
that we can settle with nations the same as we can settle 
individual transactions between man and man, then perhaps we 
might accede to the gentleman's argument; but these are settled 
over the vicissitudes of 62 years. There is no complaint about 
that, but within that time conditions may arise in the nations 
with which we have already settled so that probably they can 
not puy for a year or two years. Now, is not this the mistake, 
that we are settling upon the question of capacity to pay when 
the capacity to pay might hereafter be taken into consideration 
and therefore not disturb the world? I do not know whether I 
make myself clear, 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; the gentleman does make himself 
clear. My answer is that it is not a mistake to settle now. 
These matters must be adjusted, and we can not wait for 62 
years or for 30 years or for 25 years to judge what the capacity 
of other nations to pay will be. I think the debts ought to be 
settled on the basis of what the outlook is for the Nation now, 
and I think we ought to get this behind us, even if we have to 
make some concessions. What the gentleman says about the 
vicissitudes of goyernment and of these nations is true. It may 
be that something will happen whereby some of these settle- 
ments can not be carried out. But of course this Congress and 
the commission can not be blamed for anything that happens. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Debt Commission will not 
be to blame for that, of course. There is no reflection on the 
Debt Commission. That commission was composed of as honor- 
able men as could possibly be congregated in this country, so 
far as I know; but this is not settling. Many of these gentle- 
men say that probably this debt, even under this settlement, 
can not be paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am sorry to have taken so 
much of the gentleman's time. 

Mr. TINCHER. That is all right. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman desire more time? 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman from Mississippi 
use some time now? 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it is 5 o'clock, and I think 
we have done a good day's work. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no further debate the Chair 
will order the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is 5 o'clock, and I think we ought to 
have a new shift. I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I can use 10 minutes now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I withdraw the point if the gentle- 
man wants to use some time. 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. SWANK]. 

Mr. SWANK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
can not permit this report on the Italian debt settlement to 
pass this House without voicing my protest against the same. 
This report contains the terms of settlement recommended by 
the Debt Commission created by Congress and these terms must 
be approved by the membership of this House before they be- 
come binding upon our Government. During the World War 
the United States made money loans to 20 nations to permit 
them to purchase supplies to carry on the war, and thereafter 
we continued to make loans to some of these governments. In 
loaning this money to them, a contract of payment was made 
and that contract should be kept just as the law of this 
country demands in individual cases. Contracts between nu- 
tions should be strictly adhered to as among individuals. These 
first loans carried interest at the rate of 344 per cent, which 
was the rate on the first Liberty bond issue. The interest on 
subsequent loans was later changed to 5 per cent. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, in the hearings on 
this question before the Committee on Ways and Means, page 
1, said: 

After the armistice the United States continued to make allowances 
to the Allies to complete their contracts in the United States and to 
purchase food and surplus war supplies from the United States. 
Relief was also extended to a number of the smaller nations largely 
born of the war. At the conclusion of the war period the Treasury 
held the obligations of some 20 nations, in general payable ou demand 
with interest at 5 per cent per annum. 


The Secretary further says: 


Great Britain was the first nation to recognize the desirability of 
putting its house in order. Great Britain owed some $4,600,000,000 
of principal and interest on its demand obligations. 


In the hearings referred to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] said: 


Armenia and Russia are out of the picture, Austria has a mora- 
torium of 20 years until 1943. To Liberia only $26,000, a trivial sum, 
was loaned. Nicaragua und Cuba have settled their indebtedness. 
Cuba has already paid her ten millions. That left 14 countries with 
which settlements were to be made after the appointment of the 
debt commission in February, 1922. With five countries—England, Fin- 
land, Lithuania, Poland, and Hungary—settlements have been made 
which have been approved by Congress. That leaves nine. 

There are pending here six settlements recommended by the commis- 
sion and approved by the President. Three remain outside. France 
bas an indebtedness of $3,340,516,043.72 principal and with interest 
amounting to $963,496,233.83. Yugoslavia has a principal indebtedness 
of $51,037,886.39 and Greece of $15,000,000. 


The principal of the Italian debt was $1,648,000,000, and with 
interest to the date of the present settlement amounts to the 
sum of $2,042,000,000, and this is the amount we now propose 
to settle at this time. On this settlement each Member of this 
House will record his views by his vote, if not in a statement. 
What should be done and on what terms should we settle with 
Italy? The Debt Commission in its negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of the Italian Government has taken into considera- 
tion the ability of Italy to pay. They extend the payments over 
a period of 62 years. Mr. Chairman, who is possessed of such 
far-seeing powers as to tell the ability of a government to pay a 
certain debt or to comply with a certain contract within a period 
of 40, 50, or 62 years from now? It is merely a guess, and no 
person can foretell the financial ability of a country at such a 
distant period of time. No American demands the “pound of 
flesh from Italy or any other country in these settlements, 
but we should be fair and frank with the American people. 
When campaigns were made for these Liberty loans for the 
purpose of raising this money to loan Italy the people were told 
that the money would be loaned at the same rate of interest 
that the American people paid. The promise of the Govern- 
ment is a sacred covenant and should be just as binding as any 
pledge to any foreign government. If we should find it impos- 
sible for a government to pay its debts now, then, of course, 
we would give them time to make the payments, and all that 
they should ask is a reasonable time and should comply with 
the terms promised, 
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The money was loaned Italy in good faith on the part of 
our people, and they neyer grumbled. It was used to help 
prosecute the war and the American people brought that war to 
a successful and speedy close. What we wanted to do was to 
end that slaughter and drive against civilization, and after 
we entered the conflict it soon ended. We helped with sol- 
diers, supplies, and money. Now the time has come for these 
nations to repay what we loaned them in this, the greatest of 
all wars. What do we want in this case? All that our people 
ask is for Italy to keep her contract to pay as was promised. 

Much has been said in this debate about the suffering in 
Italy occasioned by the war, and the number of Italian soldiers 
killed and wounded. I want to say that America suffered, too, 
and at this time many thousand American boys are sleeping in 
foreign soil ‘neath alien skies, and America saved Italy as she 
did the other allies in that war. 

Mention is made in the hearings of our exports to Italy and 
we have just heard by proponents of this proposed settlement 
about our prohibitive tariff on lemons which prevents our im- 
porting them from Italy. Why does not this administration 
remove this tariff prohibition on lemons and permit the people 
of this country to get lemons at a reasonable price? They are 
needed in our hospitals for the sick and by the people every- 
where, Why not give our children cheaper lemonade? That 
is one necessity that this administration should let us have, 
at least. That is what you have given the farmers of this 
country and it has proven to be a mighty bad lemon at that. 

The outrageous Fordney-McCumber tariff law has enriched 
the few in this country at the expense of the many and has 
increased the cost of everything the farmer has to buy. For 
American agriculture to prosper it is necessary that we sell 
our surplus in foreign markets, and that is impossible with 
such a high tariff law as we now have. 

In 1920 our exports amounted to the enormous sum of 
$8,100,000,000 and have fallen to $4,441,404,047 in 1925—11- 
month period. Our exports to Italy in 1920 amounted to 
$371,762,274, and in 1925—11-month period—they fell to $187,- 
670,566. And yet, Mr. Chairman, the majority report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means cites our high tariff as one of 
the reasons why Italy’s ability to pay is affected. On page 4 
of the report we find the statement that Italy's economic ability 
to pay is seriously affected by three laws of the United States, 
and the three mentioned are as follows: 


(a) Our immigration law. Prior to its enactment Italian immigrants 
to the United States remitted annually to their families in Italy from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred millions of dollars. Restricted 
immigration has lost to Italy this source of revenue. 

(b) The national prohibition law of the United States, which closed 
the market for the sale of Italy’s wines and liquors. 

(e) Our high tariff duties, which restrict the importation of Italy's 
goods inte the United States. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, let us hope that our immigration bars 
will never be let down and that immigration will be further 
restricted, for our first duty is to America, And, debt or no 
debt, Italy will never again be permitted to send her liquors 
oyer here to debauch our people. As for the tariff, I again ask, 
why does not this administration remedy that law? 

On the question of ability to pay it is not always the person 
with property whose credit is the best. Many times the man 
withont property, who is honest and industrious, has better 
credit than the man with property, and so it is with nations. 
The principal question is, Do they want to pay? 

It is now taxpaying time in this country, and many of our 
people will have to borrow money with which to pay their 
taxes, and they will not get that money for forty-two one 
hundredths per cent interest, either, as we give Italy in this 
settlement. Many families will haye to keep their little chil- 
dren ont of school on account of being unable to clothe them 
properly and to pay their taxes. Many of our farmers and 
business men who borrowed money from Government agencies 
would not have been forced into bankruptcy if the Government 
had shown them as much leniency as is given to Italy by this 
settlement. Our people, in many instances, deprived themselves 
to buy the Liberty bonds for the purpose of raising this money. 

I say that Italy can and should pay us what she owes. In 
the next five years Germany pays her in reparations the sum 
of $134,000,C00, and Italy promises in that period to pay us 
$25,000,000 without interest. 

The Secretary of the Treasury said that Italy owed us 
$2,042,000,000, and the average American would presume that 
to be the amount to be paid. Gentlemen of the House, what is 
the amount that Italy proposes to pay under the terms of the 
settlement now under discussion and as recommended by the 
debt commission and approved by the President? Is it the 
amount of the debt? Oh, no, Let us refer again to the hearing 
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on this proposal before the Committee on Ways and Means. 
On page 10 of the hearings we find this question propounded 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLprietp] to Mr. Mellon, 
the Secretary of the Treasury: 


Mr. OLDFIELD. What is the present value of this settlement? What 
would be its present value if it were paid off In cash today? 


Mr. Chairman, that is a fair question and I am glad that the 
gentleman from Arkansas interrogated the Secretary as he did. 
Mr. Olor mr is always on the job in the interest of the Ameri- 
can people. Did the Secretary of the Treasury reply to that 
question by saying the value would be the principal debt with 
interest as contracted? Well, let us see. On the same page 
of the hearings we find this answer to the question asked by 
Mr. OLDFIELD ; 


Secretary MELLON. The question of present value—that is an arbi- 
trary estimate, depending on what rate of interest you discounted. 
You could discount it at 6 per cent 

Mr. OLDFIELD (interposing). Say 4 per cent. 

Mr. Winston, I have two figures, one on a 4% per cent basis, which 
would make it $538,000,000, and one on a 3 per cent basis, which 
would make the present value $791,000,000. 


Mr. Chairman, we have offered us here now a proposal to 
settle a debt owed us and honestly contracted in the sum of 
$2,042,000,000, for the amount of $538,000,000. That is the 
amount we will get for our original debt if this settlement 
passes. Is it right? Is it fair to the American people—our 
constituents? By what interests should we be guided in casting 
our votes on questions of this nature? I believe in “ Peace, 
commerce, and honest friendship with all countries,” but our 
first consideration is to the people whom we represent. What 
do they say? 

Is there any Member here that believes this would be ap- 
proved by the American people if they were permitted to vote 
oh the same? I believe it would meet with overwhelming de- 
feat. The people know what they want and this settlement, 
on the terms proposed, would but increase the already heavy 
taxes upon our people. What Italy does not pay, our own 
citizens must pay. It is not selfishness, but is simple justice 
to our own folks. 

And, Mr. Chairman, remember the great cry now going up 
for assistance in this country, and especially from the great 
Central West, a request that the great agricultural interests 
be granted only the same consideration given to other favored 
industries. Yet, with this request before us, before we con- 
sider any legislation for the farmers, those who produce the 
necessities of life, we must ask Congress to remit to Italy 
$1,500,000,000 of her debt to us. We must first give that 
amount away before we can take time to consider agricultural 
legislation, Ah, Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture just met last Monday for the first time to consider agri- 
cultural legislation. Why, why this delay, when so many of 
our farmers are asking for relief? They ask for no special 
privilege not enjoyed by other industries, but only to be pnt 
on the same basis. Why, I ask again, Mr. Chairman, must 
we be in such a hurry to consider this debt settlement and 
delay agricultural legislation? When will this House have an 
opportunity to vote on some bill that the farmers of the 
country think will help them? Why not take that up ahead 
of this debt settlement question? With the continued depres- 
sion in agricultural products, something must be done. Why 
has this administration so delayed the consideration of legis- 
lation for agriculture? Ah, Mr. Chairman, when it comes to a 
prompt consideration of these foreign debt settlements, this 
administration is there with the speed, but not so when the 
farmers ask for consideration on an equality with others who 
enjoy the special legislation granted by a Republican adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Chairman, some have said that we must take the amount 
Italy offers or take nothing. They ask, how would we collect 
more? We could get the amount to which we are entitled and 
that without any trouble. What we need at this time is an 
Andrew Jackson or Theodore Rooseyelt in the White House. 
If either of them were now in the Executive chair, a proper 
settlement would be easy. A short time ago, Italy borrowed 
from Morgan & Co., of New York $100,000,000, and what was 
the rate of interest charged? Did Morgan & Co. say to Italy, 
you can not pay much interest and we will let you have the 
money for 0.42 of 1 per cent interest, according to your capacity 
to pay? Did Morgan & Co. say that to Italy? Not on your 
life. Morgan & Co. said she could pay 8 per cent interest, and 
that is the amount carried in that loan. 

Yes; Italy can pay Morgan & Co. the full amount she 
borrows and 8 per cent interest all right, but not so in case 
of the loan to the American Government. Mr. Mellon said 
the question had been raised why Italy could pay that rate 
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of interest to the bankers and yet not be able to pay the 
smaller rate which we have provided in the debt settlement. 
He said: 


Of course, that is an entirely different matter. To begin with, 
Italy can not possibly pay any such rate on her large indebtedness— 
of the magnitude of the debt she owes us. 


Well, if she paid the full amount of interest as provided, 
it would be much less than the interest on the amount bor- 
rowed from the New York bankers. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, it is easy for a Republican Congress 
to give away the people’s money to foreign countries. In 
the Sixty-seventh Congress, with the same administration in 
power that we now have, Congress, with the approval of the 
administration, gave $20,000,000 to Russia, leaned $5,000,000 
to Liberia, and the lower House in the Sixty-eighth Congress 
voted to give $10,000,000 to Germany. This last measure was 
killed in the Senate, and I yoted against them all in the 
House. When we spend the people's meney so lavishly in 
giving it to foreign countries, let us remember that “ charity 
begins at home.” 

Yes; a Republican Congress and a Republican administra- 
tion can giye our money to foreign countries and push 
through this Italian debt settlement; but let me inquire again, 
what are you going to do for agriculture? When are you 
going to pass a bill in the interest of agriculture? You have 
the President, you have the House, you have the Senate. 
Why do you not do something? You have had complete 
charge of both Houses of Congress since March 4, 1919, and 
full control of all departments of government since March 
4, 1921, and what have you done for agriculture, and what 
do you propose? Why does not some stalwart in the Re- 
publican ranks bring out another bill for an emergency tariff 
on wheat and other products of the farm? You were going 
to advance the price of all farm products by a tariff. Why 
do you not tell the farmers of Iowa and the Central West 
that you will give them some more tariff? Everyone knows 
the reason why. You can not fool them any longer by tariff 
promises. They now demand some of the favors given by 
the Republican administration to the favored interests of the 
East, who thrive on a high tariff at the expense of the other 
sections of the country and especially at the expense of the 
working people of the country. 

Since that great convention in Iowa a few days ago there 
has come to my desk a copy of the Washington Farmer, con- 
taining an article entitled “Good news for agriculture.” It 
Says: 

Indications from Washington that President Coolidge and Secretary 
Jardine are looking with favor on a plan to create a commission to 
supervise disposal of the surplus of major farm crops is certainly good 
news for American agriculture, 


Since when, Mr. Chairman, did the President and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture look with favor on such proposed legis- 
lation? The Republican administration defeated the McNary- 
Haugen bill, that the chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture so enthusiastically supported. The great wheat belt of 
the Northwest wanted that bill to help them in an emergency. 

The following bulletin just came to my desk: 


UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Orrice OF THE Secretary, 
(Press service) 


(Release morning papers, Saturday, January 9, 1926) 

The following statement is released from the office of the Secretary 
of Agriculture Jardine: 

“Following a conference yesterday afternoon with Congressman 
Dickmysoy, of Iowa, at which time H. R. 6563 was discussed, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Jardine stated that he believes this new bill may 
pave the way for more tangible consideration of the agricultural 
surplus problem. 

„This bill, introducea py Mr. Dickinson on January 4, said Sec- 
retary Jardine, * provides for the establishment of a Government board 
with broad powers to attack the surplus question In a scientific way.’ 

“Secretary Jardine indicated that he had some reservations as to 
certain portions of the bill. On the other hand, the Secretary has con- 
sistently favored the establishment of some such farmer-controlled 
agency. He has likewise been outspoken, both in public statements 
and in his annual report, printed in November, in fayor of utilizing the 
existing cooperative machinery and in exkending it for dealing with 
the surplus problem, He expressed satisfaction at recognition of these 
points in the Dickinson bill. Secretary Jardine said that he hoped to 
have the question further clarified In pending conferences with agricul- 
tural leaders.“ 
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Since when did the Secretary of Agriculture so consistently 
favor the Dickinson bill? Not in the last Congress when he 
was before the Committee on Agriculture. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, he was a member of the President’s agricultural confer- 
ence. The members of that conference at that time favored 
the proposed Federal cooperative marketing bill. That bill 
was opposed by the National Council of Farmers’ Cooperative 
Marketing Associations, representing more than 615,000 grow- 
ers of this country and doing an annual business of $600,000,000. 
It was opposed by nearly all the cooperatives and was defeated 
in Congress. 

It has fallen to the lot of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr, Mitts] to tell us in scientific terms what is wrong with 
the farmers of this country. He scientifically told us why 
Italy could pay Morgan & Co. 8 per cent on a $100,000,000 loan 
and could pay the United States Government but forty-two one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent interest. He says the Italians do 
not get enough calories. Probably that is the treatment this 
administration intends to give the farmers of the Corn Belt. 
It seems that the Republican leaders think the farmers of that 
section need more calories. Since hearing this debate I have 
come to the conclusion that that Debt Commission was incom- 
plete. What that commission needed was a dietitian, a chef, 
and a spaghetti cook. Such an addition to the commission 
might have been able to better figure out the calories required. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the great Corn Belt have lately 
been heard from by this administration. The farmers of that 
section and the business men held a convention and adopted 
resolutions that had an ominous sound to those now in charge 
of the Republican Party. The rank and file of the different 
political parties are honest in their political beliefs and all are 
8 for better government and greater equality before 

e W. 

I am glad to see the great people of the Corn Belt awakening, 
and it seems to be such an awakening that it was heard to the 
White House. But, Mr. Chairman, what will be done? I ask 
again, when will we be permitted to consider on this floor some 
measure for the good of the farmers of the country? How 
much longer will the President of this great Republic continue 
to turn a deaf ear to the earnest appeals of his countrymen? 
The people in Iowa, as in other parts of the North and North- 
west, have come to realize that the taxes placed upon them by 
the Fordney-MeCumber. Act taxes them for the benefit of a few 
greedy manufacturers of the East. 

They were told that it would benefit them, and they have 
awakened to the truth of the situation. They have come to 
realize that most of the great and enormous fortunes of this 
country have been accumulated under unequal laws of special 
privilege; and it is my honest conviction that special privilege 
has never been so intrenched behind the walls of any adminis- 
tration as it is now. But the people of the great Central West 
have girded themselyes and attacked the ramparts of special 
privilege and greed. If the farmers of the country would or- 
ganize and stand together like the seekers of special privilege 
then they would get relief and the same rights as those ex- 
tended to the more fortunate. And it looks like a great 
awakening is at hand. These people who have been deluded 
by the leaders of the Republican administration refuse longer 
to be fed on broken promises and unredeemed pledges. 

Gentlemen of this House, let us do something for the greatest 
of all industries, agriculture, the industry upon which all others 
depend. The farmers and other working people are entitled to 
the same treatment as other business enjoys. They ask but 
little and have not received that from this administration. 
I again ask the leaders of this House, When are you going to 
act for the great farming classes? This is not a political issue, 
but is simple justice. This Italian debt settlement is not a 
political question, but greatly concerns all the people of the 
United States. What is Congress going to do? For myself, I 
am going to vote against such a settlement that releases a for- 
eign government from its obligations and places a greater bur- 
den upon the backs of our own people. I hope that this pro- 
posal now before the House to settle this debt will be over- 
whelmingly defeated. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6773) 
to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom 
of Italy to the United States of America, and had come to no 
resolution thereon, 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLIER] if we can not make 
an agreement now to close general debate in two hours. 

Mr. COLLIER. I have requests for exactly 180 minutes, 
and some of these gentlemen have been sitting here for the 
whole three days asking me every 25 or 80 minutes when they 
can get in. They have prepared themselves, and while I do 
not. want to be unreasonable, I can not now agree to close 
debate in two hours. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to ask the gen- 

tleman from Iowa what is the hurry? 

Mr. COLLIER. And let me say further, there is not a single 
name on this list where the speaker will exceed 10 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Do all the gentlemen who are going 
to vote against the bill desire to speak? 

Mr. COLLIER. No; if that were so, it would take a larger 
paper than this I have in my hand. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will not consent, I will defer my request until to-merrow 
morning, when perhaps the gentleman will be able to make an 
agreement. 

Mr. COLLIER. I think, without doubt, the bill can be dis- 
posed of to-morrow. 


BETILEMENT OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, there is very little that I can add to what has already 
been said on the subject of the settlement of the Italian debt. 
Just why there should be opposition to the settlement with 
Italy I am not quite able to fathom out, since it is made ex- 
actly along the same lines as the settlements with England and 
the other countries covered by these various bills which we are 
now considering. 

This House is represented on the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission in the persons of the Hon. THEODORE Burton, rep- 
resenting the majority side, and the Hon. CHARLES R. ORISP, 
representing the minority, for both of whom the membership 
entertains the highest regard and holds the greatest respect 
for their ability and integrity; and the House will doubtless 
agree with me in the opinion that two abler men could not 
have been selected to represent this body on that commission. 

The Foreign Debt Commission pursued the same policy in 
arriving at a settlement with the Italian Government as it fol- 

lowed with all the others, and their one dominant interest in all 
of these settlements was to ascertain the “ full capacity to pay” 
of each country, and then to insist upon a settlement based 
upon its own determination of what each country could pay. 

In the settlement with Italy, as with all the others, the com- 
mission has insisted that the total amount of the principal 
owed should be paid in full; what reduction is made in the 
settlement represents a reduction in the amount of interest 
due, With that principle of debt settlement I am in thorough 
Soa I am not in favor of canceling any of our foreign 

ebts. 

In considering Italy's indebtedness and her capacity to pay 
it, it must be borne in mind that Italy owes to the Government 
of Great Britain a war debt of $2,500,000,000, and she is bound 
to settle her indebtedness with Great Britain just as legally 
and as morally as she is bound to settle her indebtedness with 
us; so that in determining Italy’s capacity to pay it must be 
based upon the fact that she has a war debt of more than four 
and one-half billion dollars to liquidate, instead of merely the 
two billion and more which she owes to the United States. 

There is some criticism of the commission’s settlement with 
Italy on the ground that the commission accepted the facts, 
data, and figures submitted by the Italian Government, through 
its representatives, as the basis upon which it reached its con- 
clusions as to her ability to pay. This argument is dissipated 
in the report which accompanies the bill, which was written 
for the committee by Mr. Cnisp, who is also a member of the 
Foreign Debt Commission. 

That the commission was fully cognizant of the extent to 
which Italy was able to meet her obligations from information 
which the United States had gathered through sources of her 
own, is further evidenced in the fact that the first offer made 
by the Italian commission on a 414 per cent discount basis had 
a cash value of $371,000,000 was flatly rejected, while the set- 
tlement that was agreed to on a 8 per cent discount basis has 
a cash value of $791,000,000, and when the agreement is fully 
carried out the United States will haye received for a debt of 
$1,648,000,000, the sum of $2,407,000,000, the difference being 
the amount of interest on the debt. 

Another contention is that while her representatives con- 
tended that if Italy were obliged to accept a settlement both 
as to principal and interest even upon the terms of the settle- 
men with Great Britain it would mean a bankrupt nation, 
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immediately after the settlement was agreed to by our com- 
mission, she was able to float a loan of $100,000,000, bearing 
interest at 7 per cent, through private banking interests; and 
it is contended that if Italy can pay 7 per cent interest on a 
private loan, she should be able to pay more than the mod- 
erate interest rates called for in her settlement with the United 
States, and the fact that she was able to float this loan is an 
indication that she is not a bankrupt nation. 

To my mind, the fact that Italy was obliged to pay 7 per 
cent interest on this loan, and the further fact that the bonds 
were offered to the purchasing public at 9444, is a true indica- 
tion of her poor financial condition. There is always a risk 
in floating a loan of this kind, and in this particular case there 


-is more than the ordinary element of risk, and therefore a 


high rate of interest must be paid in order to find a market 
for the bonds. The purchase of these bonds can not be safely 
regarded as an investment, but must be looked upon in the 
nature of a speculation. 

Contrast the price at which these high interest-bearing 
bonds were sold on the market with the bonds of Great Brit- 
ain, Netherlands, Switzerland, Germany, and other European 
nations, most of which bear less interest and all of which 
are selling at considerably above par, and you will get a defi- 
nite idea of the regard which the investing public has for the 
financial standing of the Italian Government. 

I venture to make the assertion that if the foreign debt 
commission had not reached the agreement with Italy, which 
we are now asked to approve, Italy would not have been able 
to float a loan of any kind through American banking interests. 

Although Italy did not enter the war until May 24, 1915, 
she suffered much during the little less than three years and a 
half in which she was engaged in the war. According to a 
publication of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, entitled“ Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great World 
War,” Italy’s casualties were as follows: 

Known dead 507,160; seriously wounded 600,000; otherwise 
wounded 462,196; prisoners or missing 1,359,000. 

Her property loss is estimated at $2,710,000,000, or about 
one billion greater than Great Britain. 

The same authority states that the actual net cost of the 
war to Italy, including interest on war debt to October 31, 
1918, only, amounted to $12,313,998,000 ; and this compares with 
a net cost to the United States of $22,625,252,843. 

The territory which she acquired is of little value to her, 
and the ports of Fiume and Trieste, which were awarded to 
her, add little or nothing to her national wealth or productive 
income. 

Italy has striven hard and has made considerable progress 
in her postwar reconstruction and rehabilitation. Like all 
other countries involved in the war, with the exception of Eng- 
land, her national currency has been greatly demoralized. 
The lira, which before the war was worth 19.65 cents, is now 
worth a little more than 4 cents. 

To stabilize her currency she must have gold to back up 
the lira, just as France needed gold to stabilize the franc, 
and it is for that purpose alone that the money which Italy 
will derive from the loan floated here will be used. 

By the imposition of the most burdensome taxes and by the 
enforcement of the strictest economy in government opera- 
tion, Italy has been able to balance her budget in so far as 
her internal affairs are concerned. 

The cost of her military establishment is below that of 1913. 
She has levied a 100 per cent excess war-profits tax and a cap- 
ital tax ranging up to 50 per cent. Under her income tax 
law she allows a married man an exemption of $40; and, as 
stated in the report which accompanies this bill, if Italy had 
the same tax exemptions as obtain in the United States, she 
would practically wipe out all of the revenue, which she re- 
ceives from her income tax laws. In less than four years, 
between 1920 and 1924, while taxes in England and the 
United States haye been materially reduced, Italy has in- 
creased her taxes 54 per cent, 

She has few natural resources and must import practically 
all of her raw materials and a large part of her food sup- 
plies. She can use a great share of the surplus products 
of American agriculture, if she has the money with which 
to buy them. In nine months she imported from the United 
States raw materials to the value of $200,000,000, while her 
exports to us amounted to only $53,000,000. She has plenty 
of water power and an abundance of cheap labor, but she must 
haye the money to put both to work, and with her increas- 
ing population—the greatest outlet for which has been shut 
off by our immigration laws—she is having a hard time to 
keep her man power at work and to supply her people with 
proper subsistence, 
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Italy’s per capita wealth is $5.33, as compared with $13.06 
for France, $14.75 for Belgium, $26 for England, and $33.33 
for the United States. Her average per capita income is $53, 
as compared with $136 for France, $164 for Belgium, $344 for 
the United Kingdom, and $514 for the United States. 

To force Italy to meet the same terms as carried in the 
settlement with great Britain, as stated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, would mean that $160,000,000 would have to be 
added to the present staggering tax burden of the Italian 
people; and it would force the people of Italy to a standard 
of living comparable only with some of the Asiatic countries. 

When we take into consideration all of the facts which have 
been developed by the Foreign Debt Commission, it is appar- 
ent that they have made as fair and equitable a settlement 
with Italy as could possibly be made, and nothing would be 
gained by delaying a settlement for any length of time. 

In order that Italy may reestablish her financial condition 
it is imperative that an agreement be reached immediately 
so that she may know what is expected of her in the way of 
repaying her foreign debts. To delay a settlement would quite 
likely be attended with the same results as that which attended 
the settlement with Germany. Every one agrees now that if a 
prompt settlement had been made with Germany, it would have 
turned out to be a very much better settlement than that which 
was finally accepted. 

I have every hope that with the approval of this debt settle- 
ment Italy's rehabilitation will make rapid advancement. It 
is worthy of mention at this time that there is now under 
way among the Italians of the United States a movement for 
raising a fund to help Italy to pay her debt to the United 
States, and it is my information that the Italians of my dis- 
trict are very generous contributors to this fund. This action 
is worthy of the highest commendation. 

Relations between the United States and Italy have always 
been of the friendliest sort. Those of her nationals who have 
come to America have done much toward the building up of a 
greater United States; some of them have returned to their 
native land, but most of them have remained here and have be- 
come good American citizens, helping in the development of our 
country in one form or another as laborers, as agriculturists, 
as skilled mechanics, as professional and business men, and in 
the arts and sciences; and when necessary they have answered 
the call to arms and have given their lives in defense of the 
Stars and Stripes. 

The settlement which has been agreed to by our Foreign 
Debt Commission is an evidence of our appreciation of Italy's 
efforts during the Great War and afterwards. It will do much 
to make closer the bonds of friendship between the two coun- 
tries and it will go far toward the financial rehabilitation not 
alone of Italy but of all Europe. 

Were Italy able to make a settlement of her debt to the 
United States in full, I believe she would be proud to do it as 
an expression of her appreciation of the assistance which we 
gave to her during the war and of the cordial relations which 
have so long existed between the two countries. : 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the pending bill in- 
volves an important question, both to the people of the United 
States and to the people of Italy. Oratory and discussion of 
immaterial matters will not solve the question. Reason must 
be substituted for oratory, and statesmanship for demagogism. 
Business principles should apply as far as applicable. 

When the United States entered the Great War, on April 6, 
1917, the Allies were in financial distress. It was immediately 
apparent that the prosecution of the war by the United States 
involved not only the raising and equipment of an army, not 
only the transportation of this army across the high seas, 
but that it also involved lending financial assistance to our 
allies. This assistance was provided by means of Liberty 
loans. The First Liberty loan act, passed on April 24, 1917, 
authorized advances of $3,000,000,000 to our allies. This 
amount was subsequently increased by successive acts until in 
July, 1918, the amount of $10,000,000,000 had been authorized. 
Further advances were made in surplus material and food- 
stuffs, until in all there was advanced to our allies the 
sum of $10,338,000,000. These loans are divided into two 
classes, prearmistice and postarmistice. Those prior to Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, were used in the prosecution of the war, in the 
purchase of munitions and foodstuffs, and those after Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, were used for food, for relief, and for rehabilita- 
tion. 

Our principal allies were, of course, Great Britain, France, 
and Italy. As evidence of the indebtedness of the allies, the 
Treasurer of the United States took what might be termed 
demand notes. The indebtedness of Great Britain, including 
the principal and interest, to December 15, 1922, amounted to 
$4,600,000,000; the principal obligation of France is $3,340,- 
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000,000; the original principal of the Italian debt was $1,648,- 
000,000, and with interest at 4% per cent to December 15, 1922, 
and 3 per cent thereafter to date of settlement, amounts to the 
aggregate of $2,042,000,000. In February, 1922, and by subse- 
quent acts of Congress, the World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion was created. It consists of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, Senator 
Smoot, and three Democrats, ex-Congressman Olney, of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Edward Hurley, of Illinois, and Congressman 
CHARLES Crisp, of Georgia. s 

Congress has heretofore recognized that it was impossible 
and beyond the capacity of the debtor nations to pay the full 
principal and interest of the loans, and that it was simply 
nonsense to talk of collecting to the last penny. The funding 
of the indebtedness has been emphasized since the war. The 
indebtedness ought to be settled, in order to stabilize the cur- 
rency of our allies, promote trade, and thus restore to Ameri- 
can exports their largest customers, the principal countries of 
Europe. The commission, therefore, was given authority to 
recommend settlements to Congress, and we have made reduc- 
tions in all the foreign settlements. 

The nations of Europe, with the exception of Great Britain, 
haye not been accustomed to reducing the principal of their 
public debt. The United States has reduced her public debt, 
and Great Britain has reduced hers in a smaller way. The 
countries of Europe will have to change their former economic 
system before their public debts are materially reduced. 

In opening negotiations through its constituted agents, the 
Debt Commission, the policy of the United States was an- 
nounced. The debtor nations must be treated separately, and 
each would be expected to pay according to his capacity. Full 
consideration would be given to their resources, their trade, 
and their economic situation. It was also announced that the 
integrity of the loans must be recognized, that the principal 
must be funded, and any compromise would have to be ih the 
matter of interest. Great Britain accordingly, on December 
15, 1922, settled her indebtedness, and if we figure the present 
value of her settlement at 4½ per cent we canceled 24½ per 
cent of the debt. This settlement was based on our conclu- 
sion as te Great Britain’s capacity to pay. It involved the 
principle already announced, but was not a formula for future 
debt settlements. The proposed settlement with Belgium, fig- 
ured on the same basis, involves a cancellation of approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the debt. We have under consideration 
the settlement of the Italian debt, recommended unanimously 
by the United States Debt Commission and approved by the 
President, which involves the cancellation of approximately 76 
per cent of the debt. The commission has reported, unani- , 
mously, that they have investigated the economic condition of 
Italy and her capacity to pay, and that the proposed settle- 
ment is fair to both countries. For debtor nations to pay more 
than their capacity means economic bankruptcy and social 
degradation. 

The impertant factors to be considered in determining the 
capacity of a nation to pay are its total budget, the total for- 
eign trade, and the total national income. These factors in- 
volve production in excess of consumption, the taxes the gov- 
ernment can collect, in addition to the sum required for its 
fiscal needs, and the ability ef the government to transfer to 
the foreign creditors the excess taxes so collected, which trans- 
fer can ordinarily be effected only by means of gold or by an 
excess of exported goods over imports. The approved method 
of foreign-debt settlements is by trade balance. 

The British-American settlement called for an annual aver- 
age payment of 4.6 per cent of the total British budget; the 
Belgian settlement for 3.5 per cent and the Italian 5.17 per cent 
to America alone, and to America and Great Britain 11.47 per 
cent of the total Italian budget expenditures, for it must be 
kept in mind that Italy borrowed 25 per cent more during the 
war from Great Britain than she did from the United States, 
which amount she still owes. If we consider the total budget, 
the total foreign trade, and total national income for a year, 
the burden of the British settlement represents 11.7 per cent 
of this sum, the Belgian settlement 7 per cent, and the Italian 
war debts to the United States and England combined 19.8 
per cent. 

Moreover, living conditions and the standard of income are 
much lower in Italy than in England or Belgium and very 
much lower than in the United States. 

In the settlement of foreign debts it must be kept in mind 
that no nation, except by the force of public opinion and its 
need for credit, can be forced to pay another nation. To 
insist upon impossible terms means the entire repudiation of 
the debt, for the only other alternative would be for the United 
States to go to war to collect. 
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A few other matters in the consideration of the Italian set- 
tlement must be kept in mind: Italy was exhausted by former 
wars before she entered the World War. Italy’s tax burden 
in the World War was equal to 30 per cent of her national 
wealth. She lost 652,000 men in killed and 458,000 men in 
wounded. She is the only nation to tax war profits 100 per 
cent and thus far is the only nation to levy a capital tax. 
She received no colonies of any material value and no annexa- 
tions that added to the sum total of her national wealth as a 
result of the war. The burden of taxation is higher than in 
any other country, and it is 38 per cent of her income after 
deducting a minimum for subsistence, and this minimum is cer- 
tainly lower than that of any other country. Incomes of $40 
and more are subject to income taxes in Italy. In other words, 
a married man is allowed an exemption of only $40 a year in 
Italy. If the present exemptions in the income tax of the 
United States obtained in Italy it would involve a cancellation 
of 99 per cent of the taxes she now collects. 

Moreover, the balance of trade is against Italy. Her imports 
largely exceed her exports. She has but few natural resources, 
and they are inadequate. She is lacking in oil, coal, iron, 
copper, cotton, and she imports at least 25 per cent of her food- 
stuffs. She has a much larger population, with a smaller ter- 
ritory, than France and has no outlet for this population. 
Italy maintains as a fact, and not as a criticism, that the in- 
come of Italy has been very materially reduced by the Ameri- 
can immigration law, by the American tariff, and the prohibi- 
tion law. In the interest of trade I wish that the tariff might 
be reduced, for I believe that the reduction would be of real 
benefit to the farmers as well as to all of the producers of 
America, but I would not sacrifice the benefits of restricted 
immigration and prohibition for the settlement of the Italian 
debt. 

But it must be said to the credit of Italy that she has bal- 
anced? her budget, and in balancing her budget her own cur- 
rency depreciated, and thus the citizens of Italy who had 
loaned money to their Government during the war suffered 
great losses. In the effort to restore and stabilize her currency, 
Italy recognized that her foreign debts must be settled. It 
must be kept in mind that no interest had been paid upon any 
of the foreign debts to the United States prior to their funding. 
Italy sent her representatives to the United States, acknowl- 
edged the debt, gave the United States commission a full state- 
ment of her capacity to pay, and after full investigation by the 
United States commission the proposed settlement was agreed 
to after having been proposed by the Debt Commission. 

Europe is our largest customer. Italy is one of our best cus- 
tomers. The territory should be developed, In 1923 she con- 
sumed one-third as much American cotton as Great Britain. 
In 1924 Italy purchased from the United States over $200,000,000 
worth of imports, and $72,000,000 of this amount was for cot- 
ton. Before the war Italy bought $125,000,000 worth of cotton. 
The stabilization of her currency means that she will be able 
to buy the cotton and wheat that she needs. 

The real interest of America in the stabilization of Europe 
is in the restoration and rehabilitation of our best customers. 
There can be no stabilization of Italy or any other country of 
Europe until the indebtedness to the United States is funded. 
The countries of Europe must be restored to their place as 
our best customers, and to their place in civilization. We 
have our part. By requiring the debtor nations to pay more 
than they are able to pay, we would make a China of 
Europe. 

During the course of this debate no one has maintained 
that Italy is able to pay in full. No one has suggested a better 
settlement than the settlement under consideration. I was 
profoundly impressed by the admirable discussion and the pro- 
found knowledge of the distinguished gentleman from Tennes- 
see, Judge Hutt, of economic conditions and of the history of 
foreign debts. But he admitted, after all of his criticism, that 
Italy was unable to pay. He concluded by saying that it 
might be well to remit 40 to 50 per cent of the indebtedness, 
rather than 70 to 75 per cent. He grounded this admission, 
however, not upon present capacity but upon future ability 
of Italy to pay. I reply by asking if it is not better business, 
if it is not better statesmanship, to compromise and effect a 
settlement based upon present ability rather than upon future 
possibility? 

We have maintained, since the closing days of the war, that 
the products of the American farmer and producer can not 
command a reasonable price until there has been stabilization 
in Europe, until our customers are able to buy; and we have 
advanced the theory that there can be no stabilization without 
debt settlement. I believe that the interest of the American 
taxpayer will be promoted by the prompt settlement of our 
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foreign debts. It is a question of whether the American tax- 
payer will be aided by the collection of a part, rather than bur- 
dened by the loss of all. We have not even collected the inter- 
est thus far. The collection of a part of the principal is better 
than no collection at all. Let us apply to the question sound 
business principles and sound business judgment. I should 
like to collect all, but everyone admits that full collection is 
1 A partial collection is better than no collection 
at all. 

But it is contended that the debt settlement should be ap- 
proved in order to enable the Italian Government to obtain 
further loans from international banks. It must be kept in 
mind that Italy had already negotiated, through three of her 
largest banks, a credit of $50,000,000 with Morgan & Co., in 
June, 1925. She was endeavoring to restore her currency and 
to put her house in order, for a settlement of her debt to the 
United States. Moreover, it must be kept in mind that only 
by means of these foreign loans have the American farmers, 
including the American wheat grower and the American cotton 
grower, been enabled to sell their products to Italy. The prin- 
cipal resources of Italy are her water power and her labor. 
These must be developed, and it requires capital to develop 
them, and the capital must be furnished Italy if her wealth 
is to increase, to enable her to discharge her foreign obli- 
gations. 

Much has been said in criticism of the present Government 
of Italy. We approach the solution of the debt question not 
as partisans, not as Republicans, not as Democrats, but as 
Americans. We desire to trade with Italy. Would it not be 
foolish of the American farmer if he were to say that he would 
not sell his products to Italy because he personally and indi- 
vidually did not approve of the present Italian Government 
and officials? As Americans, in the dealings between the 
Tnited States and Italy, the domestic political affairs of Italy 
are not relevant questions. There is an amity and a comity 
that must obtain between nations if peace and good will are to 
characterize the course of the dealings between those nations, 
All desire to collect the debt from Italy; with whom can we 
deal except the present Government? Who can say that a 
future government will be better? And in this connection, 
let us keep in mind the broad American principle, for which 
we have stood, and for which we shall stand, and. that prin- 
ciple is that the integrity of these debts must be recognized by 
all governments, both present and future. We love liberty, 
and we sympathize with the oppressed in Italy and elsewhere, 

If we desire to trade with Italy, we must settle with Italy. 
I believe that the American producers who must have a for- 
eign market for their products need these settlements. The 
cotton grower needs them, the wheat grower needs them, the 
American laborer needs them. The United States is more 
interested in a prosperous Italy and in a prosperous Europe 
than it is in the collection of the full amounts of the foreign 
debts. Each settlement must stand upon its own merits. I 
repeat that it is a small amount that we are able to collect, 
but it is the best we can do. Who has suggested, or who has 
advanced measures or means by which we can collect more? 

Again, what would the rejection of the present settlement 
mean? It has been approved by the commission, and it has 
been approved by the President of the United States. To re- 
ject the present plan means to reject the only successful effort 
toward the solution of this important debt settlement made 
since the war. The rejection of the settlement will not place 
the United States in an enviable position among the nations 
of the earth. We are interested not only in the collection of 
our foreign debts, but we are interested in the good will of our 
foreign customers. The rejection of the present settlement 
will retard peace and progress among the nations of the world. 
It will hinder; it will not help. The settlement will promote 
the prosperity of both creditor and debtor. It is idle to talk 
of giving to European powers from the pockets of American 
taxpayers. We are making no appropriations, but we are trying 
to collect an indebtedness on which nothing has ever been paid, 
and thereby really relieve the taxpayers, America will stand 
in the eyes of the civilized world, if the proposed settlement is 
rejected, in a very unenviable position, rather than in the posi- 
tion of the great humanitarian leader among the nations of 
the world. 

We maintain that there can be no real prosperity for the 
American producer, whether on the farm or in the factory, 
until America has assumed her rightful place around the coun- 
cil table of the nations in a manner consistent with her inde- 
pendence, and we further maintain that there can be no real 
prosperity for the great body of the American people until 
there has been a settlement of her debts and a stabilization of 
economic conditions of Europe. 


1926, 


Our loan was made to Italy as an ally, and as one friendly 
nation to another friendly nation. Let it be settled in the 
same spirit in which it was made. We have put our hand to 
the plow in the settlement of our foreign debts; let there be no 
turning back. The settlement with Italy means another mile- 
stone on the highway to international economic stability. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, there is very little that I can add to what has 
already been said on the subject of the settlement of the 
Italian debt. Indeed, very little can be added to what has 
been expressed in a most able manner by the proponents and 
opponents of the pending bill. Just why there should be any 
opposition to the settlement with Italy is somewhat mystify- 
ing to me, since it is made exactly along the same lines as the 
settlement with England and the proposed settlements with 
Belgium, Rumania, Esthonia, and Czechoslovakia, covered by 
various bills which we will consider as soon as we have passed 
the pending measure. 

No man possesses the infallible touchstone of truth, how- 
eyer, and men equally honest and sincere will frequently 
arrive at different judgments upon the same state of facts. 
I willingly and cheerfully conceded to others what I wish 
granted unto myself—sincerity of purpose and an honorable de- 
sire to promote our country’s good and to eleyate her standing 
among the nations of the earth. 

Let us look at the facts coolly, calmly, and judicially. as it 
were, and then pass judgment. A settlement with the ‘Italian 
Debt Commission was negotiated by the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission. The agreement*has been approved by the 
President, who has urged the Congress to ratify the same. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, as chairman of the American 
commission, and Giuseppe Volpi di Misurata, of the Italian 
Debt Commission, have signed the agreement, which has been 
reduced to writing. The approval of Congress is necessary to 
make this agreement effective. It has already been ratified and 
approved by the Kingdom of Italy, and the settlement will be 
binding and complete in all of its details if the Congress 
approves. 

The Treasury Department of the United States has $5,000,000 
of bonds of the United States issued after April 16, 1917, left 
with it in escrow by the Government of Italy, which are to 
become the property of the United States upon the ratification 
of this agreement by the Congress. Under the terms of the 
agreement these bonds are to constitute the first year's pay- 
ment due the United States by Italy. Except $199,466.34. 
paid in cash upon the signing of this agreement, these $5,000,000 
represent the only credit received by the United States from 
Italy on the amount of her indebtedness since the loans were 
made. The World War Foreign Debt Commission shortly after 
its creation invited the Kingdom of Italy and other debtor 
nations to the United States, with a view of funding their 
indebteđness—to send representatives to Washington. 

Italy has been frequentiy reminded by the Debt Commission 
and through diplomatic channels during the last several years 
that her indebtedness should be paid or funded to the United 
States Government. No steps in this direction were taken by 
Italy until the early summer of 1925. The Italian ambassador 
to the United States and Mr. Alberta, vice president of the 
Credito Italiano, about the 1st of June, 1925, conferred with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as chairman of the World War Debt 
Commission, and stated to him that the Italian Government de- 
sired to enter into negotiations with a view to funding its in- 
debtedness to the United States. They were informed upon 
their inquiry as to What would be the basis of a settlement 
upon the part of the United States that it must be predicated 
upon Italy's full capaċity to pay. The Italian ambassador and 
Mr. Alberta were informed that the American commission 
wanted complete information with regard to every phase of 
Italy's economic condition. This information was conveyed 
to the Italian Government by the ambassador and Mr. Alberta 
who returned to Italy. Data as to the economic conditions of 
Italy was at once prepared by the financiers and experts and 
economists of the Italian Government. This data was pre- 
pared in 23 pamphlets and represents Italy's side of the case 
as to her inability to pay in full her indebtedness to the United 
States. Our commission did not accept unquestioned this data. 
The American Government has instituted investigations of its 
own, through their treasury and commerce departments, before 
the pamphlets were prepared by Italy. American experts and 
economists checked the result of the Italian studies for the use 
of the commission. 

Memoranda prepared by the economic adviser of the United 
States State Department. by the statistical section of the United 
States Treasury Department, a report by the Department of 
Commerce, one by the Institute of Economics of Washington 
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prepared by Doctors McGuire and Moulton, a report prepared 
by the Bankers Trust Co., under the supervision of F, D. Kent, 
various documents and material submitted from time to time 
by the American Embassy at Rome were included in this inves- 
tigation by the American Government. During the negotiations 
the American ambassador at Rome and the commercial at- 
taché were in Washington and were frequently consulted by 
our Debt Commission. The facts and conclusions presented by 
the Italian documentation were critically examined by a sub- 
committee of the American commission, headed by Senator 
Suoor and including Hon, Edward Hurley, a prominent Chi- 
cago business man and former chairman of the United States 
Federal Trade Commission and of the United States Shipping 
Board, assisted by experts from the State, Treasury, and Com- 
merce Departments. In making the settlement the economical 
and financial situation in Italy was yery thoroughly examined 
and considered. After this exhaustive investigation it was de- 
termined by our commission and investigators that Italy's 
economic situation and her capacity to pay were correctly 
reflected in the facts presented in the Italian documentation. 
In substance here is the economic situation of Italy. She is 
the only nation of consequence whose military expenditures are 
less than they were before the commencement of the World 
War, as the expense of her army has been reduced below the 
cost of 1913. 7 

By a levy of high taxes and through the reduction of salaries 
and a number of civil employees she has been with no appre- 
ciable surplus, however, able to balance her budget. She is 
the only nation that has levied a 100 per cent excess war-profit 
tax and the Italian Government has also levied a capital tax, 
ranging from 4 to 50 per cent, payable over a period of 20 years 
which must be staggering to the minds of taxpayers in the 
United States. A married man is allowed an exemption of 
only $40 under the Italian income-tax law. She would lose 90 
per cent of the revenue she now receives if she had the same 
tax exemptions as obtain in the United States. There are only 
20 taxpayers in the entire Kingdom of Italy with incomes 
ranging from sixty thousand to one hundred thousand dollars. 
There are 25,677 taxpayers with incomes from forty thousand 
to one hundred thousand and 5,694 taxpayers with incomes 
ranging from one hundred thousand to over five million dollars 
in the United States. And yet Italy has only been able recently 
to balance her budget even with her high taxes and by the 
practice of strictest economy. ‘Taking into account the na- 
tional wealth and the national income, the burden of taxation 
in Italy is higher than in any other country, as it takes 38 
per- cent of her net income after deducting a minimum of sub- 
sistence. During the war Italy's burden was equal to 30 per 
cent of the national wealth. She lost 652,000 men and. 458,000 
of her youth were disabled and crippled for life. As a result of 
the war Italy received no colonies, though she did gain, includ- 
ing the ports of Fiume and Trieste and Brunn Pass, some 
Italian territory, 

Little was added to her national wealth and her productive 
income by the acquisition of this territory, however much it 
might mean to her from a sentimental consideration and strate- 
gically. The ports of Fiume and Trieste are undoubtedly of re- 
duced commercial importance, as the World War has changed 
the geography of Europe. Except silk, Italy has none of the 
principal raw material, All of her requirements in oil, coal, 
cotton, iron, and copper and a large part of her food she must 
import. In water power and labor she is rich, but before she 
can derive any substantial benefit therefrom she must have the 
necessary capital. Italy's trade balance has always been ad- 
verse. She has always been a large purchaser of our surplus 
cotton, wheat, and food products, and one of the best customers 
of the United States. Though she exports but $53,000,000, Italy. 
has imported from the United States raw material and food of 
the value of $200,000,000 during the past nine months. She 
will be able to purchase much greater amounts of cotton and 
wheat from the United States when her rehabilitation is com- 
plete, as she sorely needs them, but is unable to pay under her 
present economic condition. 

Now, let me dwell for a moment on one of America’s most 
vital problems, after stating the place from which I view this 
part of the panorama of our national life. I can speak sympa- 
thetically, though I am city born and reared, for back of me 
lie countless generations of agriculturists. I recognize with 


all others who haye given the matter any study that agriculture 
is the basis of our prosperity, greatness, and civilization, and 
its maintenance is therefore our greatest problem. True, indeed, 
are the words inscribed cyer the main archway of one of the 
notable buildings in the capital of the Nation: 


The farm, best home of the family, main source of national wealth, 
foundation of civilized society, the matural providence. 
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The desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

But it is almost pitiable to watch the giant force that lies 
within 6,000,000 farmers motionless and of absolutely no value 
to him and them collectively. It is remarkable that the intel- 
lectuality that necessarily must reside within the brain of the 
yeomanry of our land is apparently unwilling or unable to grasp 
the fundamental political value of a farmers’ union, which 
could in its mighty power subordinate the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its allies and contributing members, the 
associations of commerce and trade activities of the country, 
and even the highly necessary, patriotic American Federation of 
Labor. Such an organization could dictate to both of the great 
parties. Such an organization would urge the adoption of the 
settlement of the Italian debt. For what the farmer needs 
more than anything else on this earth is a market for his sur- 
plus products. : 

The United States should do everything in its power to put 
Europe on its feet, to put its mills in operation and its poor 
people to work, and by the riches and opulence that flow from 
employment and the production of goods create a demand for 
the surplus products of our farms and our facteries. It is in- 
conceivable to me how any man who knows that the prosperity 
of our cotton section and wheat section depends not only upon 
maintaining our own foreign markets, but in expanding them 
and creating new ones, can vote against this bill. The reasons 
are so clear and obvious to my mind for favoring this proposi- 
tion as to make elaboration a work of supererogation. Why 
this talk about surplus American capital going abroad? That 
is what every sane and thoughtful man should want to happen. 
For with such surplus capital invested in enterprises that would 
be productive and making for a widespread prosperity in 
European countries will come not only a great demand for our 
goods, but will make for an ability to pay the indebtedness due 
to our citizens and our country. 

Without that prosperity which can flow only from the invest- 
ment of private capital there is not a chance on earth of any 
of the European countries being able to pay the debts due our 
Government. But higher and above the payment of debts, and 
no one questions the correctness of the statement that payment 
can only come as a result of prosperity, and prosperity will be 
the effect of our efforts to stimulate production and employ- 
ment by the investment of our surplus capital—higher and 
above any other consideration, in my judgment, from the stand- 
point of American welfare, is the necessity of providing for the 
consumption of our surplus products, such as cotton and wheat. 
I can not repeat and reiterate too frequently that the greatest 
need for American agriculture, which presently languishes, is 
markets and more markets for our surplus products. 

Mr. Crisp, born and reared in the Southland, who is bone of 
its bone, flesh of its flesh, and blood of its blood, has so con- 
vineingly set forth the desirability of creating, extending, and 
maintaining markets abroad for our cotton and other products 
that I marvel that many men from the Southland are uncon- 
vinced and apparently are unmindful and even unaware of the 
splendid speeches that he has made along the lines I have 
indicated. When our cotton section is prosperous our money 
flows to New England and the Middle West for shoes and boots 
and clothes for our men, women, and children, But I need not 
dwell upon the national magical effects that flow from pros- 
perity in the cotton and wheat sections. Let me, before leav- 
ing the subject, add my voice to that of Mr. Crtsp’s as heard 
or should be heard thunderingly in his many notable addresses. 
Create a demand for cotton and wheat by aiding and assisting 
the peoples of Europe to put their mills in operation, and all of 
our agricultural problems will be solved. It is the truth that 
he has uttered— 


And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. 


But back to our subject. 

Italy’s economic ability to pay is seriously affected by three 
laws of the United States. The Italian commission cited these 
acts, not questioning the inalienable right of the United States 
to enact them, nor in a spirit of criticism or in a complaining 
way, but solely for the purpose of showing that Italy was 
rendered less able finacially to meet in full the obligation to 
the United States. 

(a) Our immigration law. Prior to its enactment Italian immi- 
grants to the United States remitted annually to their families in 
Italy from $150,000,000 te $200,000,000. Restricted immigration has 
lost to Italy this source of revenue. 

(b) The national prohibition law of the United States, which closed 
the market for the sale of Italy’s wines and liquors. 

(e) Our high custom duties, which restrict the importation of Italy's 
goods into the United States. 

The Italian Government is indebted to Great Britain for 
money borrowed to aid in the prosecution of the war to the 
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amount of $2,500,000,000. Creditor nations can make such 
terms of settlement with debtors as they see fit, but debtor 
nations must show no preference as between creditors. Italy 
is legally and morally obligated to settle her indebtedness with 
Great Britain on at least as favorable terms to Great Britain 
as this settlement. The Italian commission recognized this 
principle and stated that they would offer a settlement with 
England on the same basis. Italy, therefore, has a foreign 
indebtedness growing out of the war of over four and a half 
billions of dollars, an amount equal to the indebtedness of 
Great Britain. There is no comparison between the national 
wealth, ability to transfer credits, commerce, and financial con- 
ditions of the two countries. The commission in determining 
Italy's capacity to pay the United States was in duty bound 
to take cognizance of her indebtedness to Great Britain, which 
reduced her capacity to pay the United States. 

With Italy’s constantly increasing population, owing to im- 
migration restriction laws of the various countries, it is doubt- 
ful if Italy’s industrial development can keep pace with the 
increasing demand of her population for subsistence. 

With these conditions confronting the American commission, 
the commission realized that it was impossible for Italy to pay 
her indebtedness in full, principal and interest. The commis- 
sion has always insisted that the full amount of the principal 
owed by all the debtor nations should be paid in full, and if 
any reduction was to be made on account of economic condi- 
tions and inability to pay this reduction should be reflected in 
the interest rates. Italy was informed that no settlement 
could be made that did not provide for the repayment in full 
of the principal and that Italy would be expected to pay to her 
full capacity to do so. After intensive investigation and ex- 
tensive negotiations the American commission made an offer 
of settlement which it believed was the maximum of Italy's 
capacity to pay, and frankly advised the Italian commission 
that if the offer was not accepted it would be useless to nego- 
tiate further. After consideration the Italian commission 
finally accepted the American commission’s offer, which is em- 
bodied in the funding agreement made, which Congress is now 
asked to ratify. The American commission was able to get 
the Italian commission to agree to a settlement much higher 
than the Italian commission originally insisted Italy was able 
to pay. The present cash value on a discount basis at the 
rate of 4½ per cent of the first Italian offer of settlement 
was $371,000,000; the first offer of the American commission 
on a similar rate was $606,000,000. The present value of the 
settlement on a 4½ per cent basis is $538,000,000. The present 
offer of settlement on a 3 per cent discount rate is $791,000,000. 
It follows, therefore, that the American Debt Commission suc- 
ceeded in getting the Italian commission to agree to a basis of 
settlement much more favorable to the United States than 
Italy first proposed. 

The Kingdom of Italy is indebted to the United States for 
cash advanced to it by the Treasury in the sum of $1,648,- 
034,050.90. Interest was computed on this amount at the rate 
of 4% per cent per annum to December 15, 1922, and at the 
rate of 8 per cent per annum from December 15, 1922, to June 
15, 1925, these being the same rates of interest that applied 
to the British indebtedness to the date of its funding. The 
amount therefore due the United States at the date of funding, 
principal and interest, totaled $2,042,000,000, computed as 
follows: 

Obligations taken for cash ad- 
vanced by Treasury 
Accrued and unpaid interest at 


4 r cent r annum to 
555 18 1022 251, 846, 654. 79 


— $1, 899, 880, 705. 69 
Accrued interest at 3 per cent per annum from 
Dee. 15, 1922, to June 15, 19232 —.— 142, 491, 052. 93 


2, 042, 371, 758. 62 


$1, 648, 034, 059. 90 


Deduct 3 made on account of 


rincipal since Dec. 15, 19222 $164, 852. 94 
Interest on principal payments at 3 
per cent per annum to June 15, 
Tr... 7, 439. 34 
— — 172, 292. 28 
Total net indebtedness as of June 15, 1925. — 2, 042, 199, 466. 34 
To be paid in cash upon execution of agreement 199, 466. 34 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds- 2, 042, 000, 000. 00 


Of this total Indebtedness, $1,030,000,000 was loaned before 
the armistice and $616,869,197.96 after the armistice. 

Under the settlement the Italian Government agrees to the 
repayment of this amount upon proportionately the same sched- 
ule of annual installments over 62 years as applies in the agree- 
ment with Great Britain, except that during the first five yenrs 
the payments are to be five millions annually, and the balance 
of these payments is spread over subsequent years. During the 


first five years Italy is to pay five millions annually without 
interest. After the first five years interest is fixed at one- 
eighth of 1 per cent for 10 years, and then increases for suc- 
cessive 10-year periods to one-fourth of 1 per cent, one-half of 
1 per cent, three-fourths of 1 per cent, 1 per cent, and for the 
last seven years 2 per cent. When this agreement is fully car- 
ried out, for an original debt of $1,648,000,000 the United States 
will have received during the period a total of $2,407,000,000, 
$759,000,000 of the amount being interest. 0 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon; the Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Winston; Congressman Burton and 
Congressman Crisp, all members of the American World War 
Foreign Debt Commission, appeared before the Committee on 
Ways and Means and explained in detail the negotiations be- 
tween the two commissions, and the committee is of the opinion 
that, all facts and circumstances considered, the agreement as 
entered into is fair, equitable, and just to both Governments 
concerned, and represents Italy's full capacity to pay. 

As in the British agreement, Italy shall have the right to 
pay all bonds issued or to be issued under the agreement, as 
to both principal and interest, in United States gold coin of 
the present standard of value; or, at the option of Italy, upon 
not less than 30 days’ advance notice to the United States, in 
any obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, 
to be taken at par and accrued interest to the date of payment. 

Also, as in the British agreement, Italy, at its option, upon 
not less than 90 days’ advauce notice to the United States, may 
postpone any payment on account of principal falling due after 
June 15, 1948, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not 
more than two years distant from its due date. When two 
such payments have been postponed, Italy shall not have the 
right to postpone any other payment until the two payments 
in arrears have been paid in full. 

Some apprehension has been expressed as to the possibility 
or even the probability of Great Britain seeking to open anew 
the question of her indebtedness and making a new settlement 
upon the favorable terms granted Italy, and that France, too, 
may ask for similar treatment. If their capacity to pay is no 
greater than that of Italy, why not grant them the same terms? 
From my standpoint—and I can not repeat it too frequently, 
and I would continue to shout it if I thought I was only an- 
other John the Baptist in the wilderness—I am more concerned 
with the employment of the millions of poor people in Europe 
and the prosperity that flows from the busy click of machinery 
across the ocean than with any immediate payment of the debts 
due us. Our great bankers and financial seers know that the 
investment they are making will stand Europe again on its feet, 
will bring about a golden harvest, not only to investors but to 
the people over there, and through that prosperity as a basis 
for taxation enable the European countries to get the funds 
with which to pay their debts to our Government. There is no 
other way. Unless we put Europe on her feet she will go stag- 
gering to her destruction and fall, and not a cent can or 
should ever be collected from a prostrate people. There would 
be no satisfaction to us, then, in the miserable reflection of 
knowing that in a mad desire to squeeze blood out of a turnip 
we had failed to perform a sentimental and a fraternal duty 
that would ultimately have meant a harvest of gold in addition 
to having done the noble thing. 

I would rather see the Hay-Pauncefote treaty repealed, which 
would enable us to use the Panama Canal in such a manner 
that the Gulf and the Pacific ports could exchange products and 
trade on the same basis through coastwise vessels as now ob- 
tains in the case of Guif and Atlantic ports, even if the price 
of such a repeal were to postpone the collection of the British 
debt for 20 years. It was with that end in view that I moved to 
recommit the British funding bill with instructions to the 
Ways and Means Committee to add another paragraph to the 
measure providing that the act should not go into effect until 
the treaty referred to above was repealed. I shall always 
regret that the point of order made against my motion was 
sustained by the Chair. 

I am a believer in the value of commerce in promoting the 
peace of the world. I wanted it as free and unrestricted as our 
circumstances and conditions will permit. I want to send out 
our ships to the end of the earth, carrying our cotton, oil, 
wheat, and the products of our factories, foundries, and mines 
to all parts of the earth over the Seven Seas. My attitude to- 
ward commerce is so wonderfully illustrated in the marvelous 
lines that have a haunting melody for me that I can not refrain 
from making them a part of this speech. 


Hark to the song of the shuttle and loom, 


Keep up your commerce or crawl to your tomb, 
Study new methods, open new lines, 
Quicken your factories, foundries, and mines; 
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Think of Columbus, De Gama, and Howe, 

And waste not their labors by slacking it now. 

Work is life's currency, you must earn what you're worth, 

And send out your ships to the end of the earth. 
s * * * * . 


For full-bosomed mothers with wide-fashioned hips 
Will bear you good sons for the building of ships. 
Good sons for ships, good ships for your trade, 
That's how the peace of the earth will be made. 


Aye, send out your ships to the end of the earth filled with 
cotton and wheat; wheat to feed millions of human beings like 
ourselyes and cotton woven into clothes that will garment the 
millions who will become prosperous if we help them, but that 
will die naked and hungry unless we do our duty by ourselves, 
humanity, and God. Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days returned to you. But in addition 
the splendid humanitarianism expressed in the great Biblical 
adage, an enlightened selfishness bids us to be our brother's 
keeper in times of storm and stress. Our own safety requires 
us to prevent the economic paralysis of Europe, just as it would 
force us to fight a plague “ over there” for fear of its spreading 
its killing blast to our own people. 2 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, the Italian nation em- 
barked in the war for purely selfish reasons on the side of the 
Allies after dickering for a long time with both sides, and no 
doubt thinking that was the best chance for territory. Hence 
they are not entitled to be treated as being forced to fight in 
defense of self or the oppressed and weaker nations. The 
sum borrowed to the extent of over 600 millions was bor- 
rowed after the war, and hence not furnished for war pur- 
poses. The present value of the settlement is only 28 per cent 
of the entire debt, hence we are giving them 72 per cent of the 
600 millions as well as of the war debt. 

We here entered the war to break the power of autocracy, 
which was about to overwhelm the liberties of Europe and 
threaten free government the world over, and the retirement 
of the Kaiser was the result. Now we propose to give Musso- 
lini a settlement that will add immensely to his already dicta- 
torial power in Italy, and to-day he is a worse tyrant than the 
Kaiser ever dreamed of being, and yet we present him with 
$1,500,000.000 of American money in this settlement, a whole 
cotton crop of America at the very time when he is denying 
the right of the minority in parliament to enter the parlia- 
ment house unless they agree to stop opposing his measures. 
The most despicable tryant in modern history. 

It is impossible to reconcile this settlement with a“ belief in 
popular government and of honesty between nations, hence I 
oppose it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I shall not verge upon the diplo 
matic niceties involved, but content myself with voicing my 
own earnest protest, and, as I believe, the protest of my home 
people, against the debt settlement plan as proposed by the 
War Debt Funding Commission. 

In all the history of the Republic the Congress was never 
before asked to take such a step in the dark as it is now about 
to take. Here we are in consideration of a proposition to vote 
away nearly two billions of dollars of the public money to a 
kingdom over the sea, and yet no Member of this House, other 
than the small membership of the Ways and Means Committee, 
has ever been permitted to see or hear any evidence upon 
which to form judgment as to the right way to vote upon that 
proposition, Would it be right to ask an American jury to 
render judgment for or against a litigant before the jurors 
had been given opportunity to weigh the evidence in the case? 
Certainly not. And yet that is exactly what the Members of 
this House are asked now to do in this matter. Again and 
again I have asked Members to tell me what they know about 
the case. Again and again I have asked if they have ever seen 
or heard any official statement by the Italian Government us 
to her capacity to pay her debts. No Member has seen or 
heard any such evidence, and yet very soon every one of us 
will be called upon to say by our votes whether or not we shall 
approve this proposed settlement which cancels about three- 
fourths of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the 
Republic of the United States. 

Gentlemen talk learnedly of Italy's inability to pay any 
considerable part of her debt to our Government. We ask 
them to give us the evidence upon which they have reached 
their conclusions, The best reply we get to such requests is 
a statement that Italy practically told our Debt Funding Com- 
mission that she was not able to meet her obligations, and 
that we must accept the small amount fixed by the commis- 
sion as full settlement or charge the Italian debt of honor off 
our national books, I haye some acquaintance with some very 
high-type Italian gentlemen, and it seems to me that they 
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must regard this statement as an insulting attack upon the 
honor and integrity of the Italian Government and the Italian 
people. 

It has been impossible for me to harmonize the many con- 
flicting compilations of figures as to the amount of the sacrifice 
the American Government will make in dollars if this Mellon- 
ite debt settlement plan shall be approved by the Congress. 
And indeed it is nothing less than a Mellonite plan. Andrew 
Mellon, Secretary of the United States Treasury, has been the 
prime author and finisher of this plan. It has the backing of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce and the great syndi- 
cates of international bankers with which the Mellon name is 
so intimately and so authoritatively connected. As nearly as 
I may make figures talk intelligently to me they tell me that 
the money actually due to the United States from Italy at the 
present time is, in round numbers, $2,110,000,000, As nearly 
as I may understand the real value of the proposed Italian 
payments under this Mellonite plan it is a little over $500,- 
000,000. Perhaps I do not understand the science of figures 
as taught in the Mellonite school, but as nearly as I may un- 
derstand them they show that if this settlement shall be 
approved it will. be equivalent to settling upon the people of 
the United States the duty of paying taxes to make up the 
loss of more than a billion and a half dollars which this 
proposed settlement hands as a present to the Italian dictator. 

This proposed Mellonite settlement of the Italian debt is 
not less than a monstrous crime against the American people. 
During the late World War the people of my own State of 
Nebraska, and in other Western States, borrowed money at 
8 per cent interest in order to buy the war bonds issued by 
our Government, those securities bearing an interest rate of 
only 4 per cent. On such purchases they suffered an instant 
loss of 4 per cent, representing the difference between the rate 
they paid for borrowed money at the bank and loan associa- 
tions and the interest paid by the Government on its own 
promises to pay. Now it is proposed to cancel a considerable 
part of the debt now due by Italy, and charge the Italians only 
a fraction of 1 per cent interest upon the amount they now 
pledge themselves to pay during a long term of years. 

The very money which the American people made such sac- 
rifice to raise in order to buy Government bonds was loaned 
to the Italian and other foreign governments at half the rate 
which our people paid at the banks for that money. The home 
folks were compelled to make good the notes they signed at 
the banks when they borrowed the money with which to buy 
the Govewnment bonds, but not one penny of our Government's 
loans to Italy has been paid back to our National Treasury. 
In the war days our people were so jealous of the honor of 
our flag that we were ready to mob any citizen who forgot 
to lift his hat as the flag passed by. We were ready to crucify 
any person who spoke unkindly of our wonderful boys who 
went over the sea to fight for our country and our flag. We 
all agreed that any man who should attempt to buy or sell 
our Government's credit, represented by war bonds, at less than 
par, was not a true American. Following the war days our 
Government and people seemed to lose interest in maintaining 
the national honor. We permitted a giant syndicate of inter- 
national bankers to kick and cuff and spit upon the sacred 
credit of the United States Government, and the kicking and 
the cuffing and the spitting deflated the value of our Government 
bonds which the people had purchased at such great sacrifice, 
down to 80 cents on the dollar. Millions of American citi- 
zens of moderate means were compelled, by sickness or other 
adversity, to sell at 80 cents on the dollar those 100 per cent 
promises to pay which our Government had made. And now 
comes the most shameful feature of this proposed settlement 
of the Italian debt. It comes in form of the fact that those 
same international bankers who deflated our own war bonds 
to the mark of 80 cents on the dollar, were the chief instigators 
of this proposed settlement which has been presented to the 
Congress by the War Debt Funding Commission, and they are 
now the chief propagandists in favor of inducing the Congress 
to approve this unholy sacrifice of the money of the American 
people and the honor af the American Government upon the 
diplomatie alters of Europe. I challenge not at all the integ- 
rity of those who, blinded by partisan or other prejudice, are 
now supporting this proposed crime against the American peo- 
ple. To them it must appear in the garb of righteousness— 
but as for me, I should feel impelled to charge myself with be- 
trayal of my sacred trust as an American citizen if I should 
withhold from the contemplated crime the most condemnatory 
words within my power to speak or write. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
ever since I have been a Member of Congress, for the past five 
years, I have been an earnest advocate that the debts of for- 
eign nations owing us from loans made them during the great 
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World War should be liquidated in some manner or form. In 
my opinion such a settlement is the surest guarantee of peace. 

I have not been one of those who have insisted that we 
should mulct our foreign debtors to the last farthing, but I 
have consistently opposed the proposition that we cancel the 
debts and wipe the slate clean. That would have been a 
foolish course to have taken however magnanimous it wold 
have appeared in the eyes of some people. There would have 
been no curb placed upon our debtors and such action would 
have probably led to dire results. 

On the other hand, I have not been one of those who have 
advocated the United States playing the rôle of Shylock and 
demanding his pound of flesh. Such a course might easily 
have proven equally as disastrous as the other one. 

The reports of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
which we have before us for our consideration, present a 
sensible solution of this troublesome qnestion, and it seems tu 
me that the Members of the House of Representatives should 
adopt the resolutions presented and accept the terms as ar- 
ranged by our able and hard-working commissioners. They 
have completed a difficult task in a most commendable manner, 
and it is our plain duty to ratify the agreements that they 
have been able to make. We all have confidence in the ability 
and integrity of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and Repre- 
sentatives Burton and Crisp and the other members compris- 
ing the commission, and the sooner that we agree with the 
conclusions that they have reached, the better it will be for all 
concerned. In fact, I can see no other way out. The only 
alternative would be to refuse to ratify the agreements and 
insist upon full payment, and this would certainly lead to ill 
feeling. Of course we could collect our debts by shaking the 
“big stick” or by force, but that would be unthinkable when 
we are striving so hard for peace in the world and are about 
to take up the recommendation of President Coolidge to appro- 
priate $50,000 to pay the expenses of delegates to a conference 
to consider ways and means to bring about further disarm- 
ment, stabilize the world, and permit our debtors to return to 
a sound economic basis and liquidate their obligations in the 
course of time. 

I have no intention to attempt to reiterate the staggeriug 
figures involved in these transactions, They are fully and 
clearly set forth in the reports accompanying the resolutions, 
so that he who runs may read. Neither do I intend to attempt 
to answer the puerile criticisms that have been made that some 
nations have been favored above others. We all know that in 
each case the conditions are different and that the proposed 
settlements have been made on the basis of the ability of each 
nation to pay. 

It is sufficient to say that, approximately, our former allies 
owe us $11,000,000,000 in principal and interest. If they are 
given 50 years to pay and the average rate of interest is but 2 
per cent, they will have paid us at the end of that period a 
total of about $22,000,000,000, or nearly the entire amount we 
spent and wasted during the war period. Our total indebted- 
ness at the end of the war was $26,000,000,000. Since then 
in six years—we have paid off $6,000,000,000, or at the rate of 
$1,000,000,000 a year. This feat alone stamps Secretary Mellon 
as a financial wizard without a peer. At the same time taxes 
and governmental expenditures have been materially reduced, 
and if the same rate of progress is made during the next two 
decades the United States will be entirely free of its war debt 
and the principal and interest received from the foreign debts 
due us will permit the American people to enjoy further reduc- 
tions in taxation and continue this Nation as the strongest 
and richest and most fayored country in the world. These 
results, it must be remembered, will be brought about by con- 
tinued Republican control under the leadership of such men as 
now guide the destinies of that party. 

It is true that we are sacrificing huge sums in interest in 
agreeing to these settlements, but we had better lose that money 
and charge it off to profit and loss and the cost of the war than 
incur the enmity and ill will of the allies to whose succor we 
went in the hour of their peril and need. 

Opponents of these settlements say that under the terms the 
United States will ultimately pay the entire cost of the war 
and that Great Britain will get her money back by gouging us 
in the price of rubber. Secretary Hoover has taken this situa- 
tion in hand, and I think has pointed the way out for the 
American people. It might be argued with equal force that 
France would get her debt money back by gouging American 
tourists for wine and hotel bills, or that Italy would raise the 
ante on spaghetti or her other commodities of export, but such 
arguments are too silly for serious consideration. Let us settle 
these debt questions at once and for all time and get down to 
an economic basis that will enable us to enjoy the years of peace 
and prosperity that are just around the corner. 
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ing up to the agreement now before you. The men of our 
commission, whose ability, integrity, and patriotism are un- 
questioned, haye arrived at a settlement which does justice 
to the debtor nation and at the same time protects the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. Our President has approved of the pact, and 
we are urged by him to ratify. I trust that we will do so and 
in a way which will leave no question about our earnest desire 
to help in the rehabilitation of our sister nation and ally in the 
World War. 

“Italy's capacity to pay.” That is the basis of this settle- 
ment as in the other debt settlements. After reading the re- 
port of the Ways and Means Committee, which has reported 
the bill to the House, and listening to the statistics which 
have been produced in the debate as it has advanced, I be- 
lieve that that basis has been carried out in a fair and 
equitable way. Before the American commission received the 
pamphlets from the Italian Government setting out its capacity 
to pay, our Government, through its many channels of informa- 
tion, but more especially through its Departments of State, 
Treasury, and Commerce, made its own investigation. In this 
connection, I find myself most impressed by the statement of 
the gentleman from Georgia, who, in submitting the com- 
mittee's report, said: 


The result of the independent American investigation and this 
check by American experts coincided with the facts presented in the 
Italian documentation, and it was agreed by all the American in- 
vestigators that the facts as presented by Italy truly, accurately, and 
correctly reflected Italy’s economic situation and her capacity to 
pay. 


With a war debt of more than four and a half billions to 
liquidate and with a burden of taxation higher than that of 
any other country, Italy finds herself in dire straits. With 
few natural resources, she has to import most of her raw ma- 
terials. The great American market has been closed to her 
wines and liquors; she has been affected by our high custom 
duties and, because of our immigration laws, millions are no 
longer remitted by immigrants. It is said that the amount 
from this source alone formerly ran up close to the two hun- 
dred million mark a year. She does not question America's 
right to pass these laws. It is only pointed out that handicap 
is added to handicap in her efforts to pay. 

I believe the American commission is right in insisting on 
the full amount of principal being paid us by these debtor na- 
tions and any reduction should be made in interest rates. 
That is done here. 

Addressing Count Volpi, of the Italian commission, on No- 
vember 14, 1925, Mr. Mellon said: 


By the agreement we have just signed Italy recognizes to her full 
capacity the integrity of her international obligations; we have elimi- 
nated in the relations of the two countries a matter disturbing if 
unsettled; and we have added one more stone to the rebuilding of 
Europe's financial structure. 


In a statement to the press just after the agreement was 
reached on November 12, 1925, Count Volpi said in part: 


The entire delegation has been impressed with the fairness of the 
American commission and their evident desire to do justice to Italy 
and to protect the American taxpayer. Recognition has been given 
to the present difficult situation, and confidence has been shown in 
Italy's future. The settlement, as „finally made, is larger than we 
thought in the beginning we could agree to, Italy has, however, 
always met her international obligations, She has done so in this 
rase, The settlement is a long step toward restoration of economic 
peace in Europe, 


I have heard the gentleman from Illinois picture Mussolini 
as a man with a heart as black as night, and I have heard 
the gentleman from New York praise him as a man with a 
soul as white as a lily. Whatever they may say, surely, we are 
not going to judge the great Italian people by one man. I 
would rather judge them by their contributions to the progress 
and happiness of the world; by the splendid men they have 
sent to Washington to represent their Government; by the 
piain folk who have come from the shores of Italy and settled 
in my own district. There they are—many of them leaders in 
the business and financial world, prominent in Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, and Lion Clubs; others aiding in our Nation's progress 
in art and science and agriculture. 

When Italy's part in the World War was recounted on this 
floor, I thought of the time when, as mayor of my city in 
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Mr. SEGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I am 
going to vote for the bill containing the agreement for the fund- 
ing of the debt of Italy to the United States, and I desire to 
add my few words in praise of the admirable manner in which 
the American commission has conducted the negotiations lead- 
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northern New Jersey, I saw an Italian mother kiss her boy 
good-by as he left the station for camp in 1917. My two 
boys came back. I hope that her boy did. I never heard. 
I have heard both sides of this debate, and there is but one 
conclusion, I must vote “aye.” I hope that a majority of the 
House will do likewise. I firmly believe it will do much toward 
increasing the friendship of our nations and the peace of 
a war-torn world. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted to 
Members to extend their remarks in the Recorp upon the 
Italian settlement, I wish to say that many of the Members 
question this settlement as being the best settlement that 
could have been made with this debtor nation. 

Several have questioned the ability of the committee in 
meeting the foreign diplomats upon an equal footing and 
question the result obtained in behalf of the Nation in the 
conclusion arrived at, and the settlement agreed to by our 
American members as submitted for consideration and ratifi- 
cation by Congress. 

My own personal opinion is that our American commission 
represented in its personnel the best type of American busi- 
ness men, men who know finance and the resources of a 
nation to pay, backed up by a membership who have a human 
instinct that the Italian people as a people should have an 
opportunity to live and work out a future salvation; that the 
Italian resources were sorely tried during the World War; 
that the expenditures were too great for a nation with its 
limited revenue and its immense population to sustain; yet the 
necessity for its being on the side of the friendly allies who 
were backed by our Government both in men and financial 
assistance were necessary in the winning of the World War. 

It has been claimed upon the floor of the House that Musso- 
lini was a harsh, ruthless dictator that stopped at nothing 
5 85 way of crime to successfully carry his power to per- 
ection. 

My position is that we are dealing with the Italian people 
as a nation, a nation that will live and rehabilitate itself, 
and if Mussolini is the arch dictator as has been stated, that 
he will meet the fate of all dictators sooner or later; that the 
people of Italy are too intelligent, industrious, and self-reliant 
to permit their nation to decay. 

As a manufacturing people who need the raw product, they 
will come to the United States for the same, and it will assist 
in providing a market for our surplus products, viz, the 
1,500,000 bales of surplus cotton this Nation has in the 1925 
crop, for the surplus food products that the American farmer 
is now sadly in need of a market for. 

The argument made that the American must pay three- 
fourths of the interest upon the Italian debt may be true, but 
this principle remains, that if the Italian Government did not 
receive this settlement would they be in a position of accepting 
any other or more favorable settlement to the payment of our 
indebtedness. We were compelled to loan them money to win 
this struggle in behalf of humanity; that was absolutely neces- 
sary. When it became imperative that the United States enter 
the war on the side of the friendly allies it also became neces- 
sary to back these allies with resources to feed, equip, arm, 
and assist the Governments of the European nations with 
whom our Government became allied in that struggle that 
humanity could endure. 

It may have been Italy's intention to pay back to our Govern- 
ment every dollar borrowed, It may have been the desire of 
this Government, through the representatives delegated, to fix 
that responsibility that she pay back the principal borrowed 
with interest, but the nation is like the individual; the capacity 
to pay and meet the conditions in the best possible manner as 
to pay is an important element in the affair. That your com- 
mittee considered that capacity to pay and met the conditions 
in the best possible manner as to the situation as it existed in 
the debtor nation must be acknowledged to be true. This was 
absolutely necessary in order to giye the debtor nation an 
opportunity to rehabilitate itself. 

I believe that nations, like individuals, display in their 
affairs the intelligence of its policy of government through 
the success or failure of its ciitzenship. I am not one who 
decries the ability of our commission or one who sees no 
special ability reflected by the foreign commissioners in the 
results obtained. If the Italian debt has been reduced, as it 
has very materially, then this settlement which is spread over 
a period of 12 years more than a half century, or nearly the 
period that covers the span of the life of the average citizen, 
is a good one. To me this means that that country becomes 
a customer of our country for our raw material and will 
purchase some of the food products of our American farmer. 
I say that the American farmer needs a greater market for 
his produce. The Italian settlement, to me, offers a portion 
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of that market, both for food produets and for raw materials 
for manufacturing. ; 

Many of the arguments presented were very enlightening 
as to the real situation of the ability of the Italian Govern- 
ment to meet the conditions formulated by this proposed 
settlement. Many outside and extraneous circumstances sur- 
rounding the present political status of the Italian Govern- 
ment were brought into the argument, apparently for the 
purpose of creating prejudice in the minds of the members 
against accepting the terms presented by the commission. 
These matters, to my mind, gave those who presented them 
yery little advantage in their argument, but in the end reacted 
in favor of the agreement as made by the committee. 

One very dominant argument presented by nearly all of the 
opponents of the findings of the commission was that the 
membership of- the commission was able, honest, and had 
worked hard and faithfully for the best results possible. The 
House Members were especially lauded. Mr. Burton, veteran 
of wide experience and vast knowledge in both domestic and 
foreign affairs, and Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, whose intelligence 
and honor are above question in the House body and in his own 
State. To me, as a Member, who is guided by the honesty 
and ability of the commission appointed in behalf of our Goy- 
ernment, it did not seem consistent. To hear Members against 
the proposition after lauding the highest pitch of integrity, 
and then dropping to the level of the ordinary by saying that 
our members were outclassed by the Italian diplomats showed 
peculiar reasoning. I am one American that believes America 
leads in evyerything—in finance and in diplomacy as well. I 
do not admit as an American citizen that any foreign govern- 
ment has bad any adyantage in diplomacy, or by the humanity 
we have shown to our associates in war. I feel that the com- 
mission met the situation as it is and secured for us the most 
advantageous solution with justice and good conscience. 

My vote was cast for the settlement as presented by the com- 
mission, believing that their yerdict was the result of mature 
deliberation, with a humane desire that a great people like the 
Italians should not be overshadowed with a debt burden that 
would crush the very lifeblood out of them. 

I say the Italian people are a great people and have builded 
a great nation. They make worthy and responsible citizens of 
our Government, and the American-born and educated Italian 
quickly adopts American manners and in many pursuits shows 
~ more industry than many of our lineal Americans. The Italian 
people are a worthy people and should receive the support of a 
generous America to rebuild and rehabilitate their country. 
In conclusion let me say that the debt settlement on an intelli- 
gent basis, as our Government has gone about it, is one way to 
outlaw war. Sixty-two years of debt paying, in my opinion, 
will deter the European powers from engaging in war. I am 
not skeptical that any war is going to occur for some years 
between the enlightened powers of Europe. The warfare that 
the United States must make is the warfare of the manufac- 
ture and sale of goods for export trade. Europe with its cheap 
labor and its war burdens to pay is going into industrial activ- 
ity heretofore unheard of. I am one Member who thinks that 
the commission acting for this Government did its duty and 
secured the best results possible in the settlement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, without being opposed to the 
amount of money contained in the agreement which provides 
for the funding of the Italian debt to the United States, I am 
forced to vote against the bill as drawn, because it does not 
make a distinction between war loans and a loan made after 
the war. During the war we loaned the Italian Government, 
in round numbers, $1,000,000,000. After the armistice we made 
another loan to Italy of $600,000,000. 

The present bill puts both these sums together, and the debt 


is funded on that basis. Had the amount of the debt settle- | H 


ment been so applied that the postarmistice debt had been paid 
in full or nearly in full and the prearmistice debt scaled down 
to a point so that the same sum of money now contained in the 
bill would have applied, I should have gladly supported it. I 
think we should go slow in making wholesale cancellations of 
postwar loans. I am ready to go as far as anyone in the 
interest of humanity in scaling down the amount of war debts 
based upon the ability of the debtor to reasonably pay, but 
certainly a distinction should be made in these settlements 
between money we lend a country when it is engaged in a war 
on our side, in which we, too, are engaged, and money we lend 
a country after that war is over. In the Belgian debt settle- 
ment the funding of the prearmistice and the postarmistice 
debts were made separate, In the Italian debt settlement this 
was not done, and because I feel that in its present form the 
bill is bad I shall vote against it. It is not more money I want 
from Italy for the debt she owes us, but an application of the 
money she has agreed to pay us, keeping in mind the distinction 
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between a war loan and one made after the war. I am sorry 
that, although I would gladly support the funding agreement 
as to amount, if the distinction had been made between war 
loans and postwar loans, that I am forced to vote against it 
because of the principle involved. What I suggest would not 
cost Italy one cent more than she has agreed to pay us, but 
would certainly put our own country on firmer ground for any 
future consideration of this subject which may arise. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Morton D. Hutz, by unanimous consent, was given leave of 
absence for four days on account of important business. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was 1 to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 


January 15, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


283. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, transmitting report 
that miscellaneous items were improperly charged by the 
joint select committee to the District of Columbia in the ad- 
justment of the accounts with the United States as to June 
80, 1922, was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
5850. A bill authorizing an appropriation for the payment 
of certain claims due certain members of the Sioux Nation of 
Indians for damages occasioned by the destruction of their 
horses; without amendment (Rept. No. 89). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8794. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the counties of Lancaster and York, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, to jointly construct a bridge across the Susque- 
hanna River between the borough of Wrightsville, in York 
County, Pa., and the borough of Columbia, in Lancaster 
County, Pa; with amendments (Rept. No. 90). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 5027. A bill authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River between the municipalities of 
Rochester and Monaca, Beaver County, Pa.; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 91). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 533. 
A bill for the relief of Henry Simons; without amendment 
8 a No. 92). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 534. 
A bill to remove the charge of desertion from the record of 
Benjamin S. McHenry; without amendment (Rept. No. 93). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 818. 

A bill for the relief of Willigm A. Glasson; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 94). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
ouse, 
Mr, FURLOW : Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1459. 
A bill for the relief of Wiliam Lentz; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 95). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1598. 
A bill for the relief of Robert E. A. Landauer; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 96). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1721. 
A bill for the relief of Francis Forbes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 97). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1962. 


A bill for the relief of Charles F. Getchell; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 98). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2172. 
A bill for the relief of Joseph A. Choate; without amendment 


(Rept. No. 99). . Referred to the Committee on the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2315. 
A bill for the relief of J. W. La Bare; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 100). Referred to the Committee.of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2745. 
A bill to correct the military record of Tennessee McCloud; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 101). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2787. 
A bill for the relief of John T. O'Neil; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 102). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
2987. A bill for the relief of Samuel T. Hubbard, jr.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 103). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3107. 
A bill for the relief of Estle David; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 104). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3448. 
A bill for the relief of John Solen; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 105). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3624, 
A bill for the relief of Hannah Parker; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 106). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4287. 
A bill for the relief of Jacob F. Webb; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 107). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4576. 
A bill for the relief of James A. Hughes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 108). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4884. 
A bill for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias Harry Austin; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 109). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5126. 
A bill for the relief of Henry Shull; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 110). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6226. 
A bill for the relief of Edward N. Moore; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 111). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 6847. A bill to correct the military record of Thornton 
Jackson; without amendment (Rept. No. 112). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2966) granting an increase of pension to Cora 
Hubbard; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6838) granting the distinguished-service cross 
to Capt. Hurley E. Fuller; Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

A bill (H. R. 1143) granting a pension to Harry E. Pang- 
burn; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 7 

A bill (H. R. 6604) granting an increase of pension to 
Editha F. Berry; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 7660) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Parsons, W. Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7661) authorizing the erection of a 
public building at Keyser, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7662) authorizing the erection of a public 
building at Philippi, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7663) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and for the enlargement, extension, and remodeling of the 
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Federal building in the city of Morgantown, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7664) granting pensions to the officers 
and soldiers who served in the West Virginia State troops in 
the late Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7665) to increase pensions of those who 
have lost limbs or have become totally disabled in the same, 
or have become totally blind, in the military or naval service 
of the United States; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BIXLER: A bill (H. R. 7666) to provide for the 
erection of a public Federal building at Mercer, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 7667) for the erection of 
a Federal building at Aurora, Mo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 7668) to levy an im- 
port duty on crude feldspar; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 7669) to provide home care 
for dependent children; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 7670) to 
enlarge and extend the post-office building at Taunton, Mass.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 7671) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to take control of and tronsport the necessities of life, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreigu 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COLTON; A bill (H. R. 7672) to provide for the 
protection of the Dinosaur National Monument, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 7673) extending the time 
for filing claims for refunding estate tax on ground that the 
statutory inheritable interest of the surviving spouse was 
included in the net value of the estate; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAILE: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 6) re- 
quiring scientific study of values and relative values by the 
Bureau of Standards; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 7674) for the relief of 
Capt. H. Bert Knowles; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7675) to authorize the use of a special can- 
celing stamp in the Salem, Mass., post office; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 7676) granting a pension to 
Phoebe A. Chadsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7677) granting a pension to Samuel Saw- 
ver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 7678) for the 
relief of the New York Canal & Great Lakes Corporation, 
owners of the steamer Monroe and barge 209; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 7679) making H. C. Gib- 
son eligible to receive the benefits of the civil service retire- 
ment act approved 1920; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7680) to provide for the reappointment 
of Maj. Chauncey S. McNeill, subject to certain conditions; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7681) to reimburse the city of Martinsburg, 
W. Va., for the cost of paving Federal property; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7682) to reimburse the city of Philippi, 
W. Va., for the cost of paving street abutting Federal property ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7683) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Keyser, formerly New Creek, 
W. Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7684) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Presbyterian Church at Keyser, formerly New Creek, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7685) for the relief of Wildey Lodge, No, 
27, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of Charles Town, 
W. Va.; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7686) for the relief of Willis B. Cross; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7687) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia C. Payne, daughter of Gen. Joseph Hooker and widow of 
deceased Civil War pensioner James R. Payne; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7688) granting an increase of pension to 
Pary McNair; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H.-R. 7689) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin T. Jones, Spanish-American War veteran; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7690) granting a pension to Robert 
Gohr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 7691) granting an increase of 
pension to Erle C. Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7692) granting 
a pension to Ella C, Maddux; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 7693) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah S. Link; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 7694) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Royal O. Tyler; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr, CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7695) 
for the relief of Joseph W. Skill; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7696) for the 
relief of Alton Norman Parker; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 7697) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie B. Darby; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7698) granting an increase of pension to 
Ferdinand Puehringer; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7699) granting 
a pension to Jemima Fritcher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 7700) for the relief of John 
W. Page; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 7701) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline Bartlett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 7702) granting an increase 
of pension to Hattie I. Priest; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 7703) for the relief of James 
F. McCarthy ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 7704) for the relief of the 
First National Bank of Walthill, Nebr.; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7705) for the 
relief of George W. Phillips; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KIEFNER; A bill (H. R. 7706) granting a pension 
to Christopher Stotler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 7707) granting an increase 
of pension to Rose M. Painter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 7708) granting a pension to 
Ida Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7709) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma C. Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 7710) authorizing the 
granting of war-risk insurance to Maj. Leslie MacDill, Air 
Service, United States Army; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 7711) to correct the 
military record of William W. Woodruff; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. “ 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7712) 
for the relief of Joseph W. Jones; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 7713) granting a pension to 
Benjamin F. Clarkson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7721) granting an increase of pension to 
Louise Kramer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7722) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7723) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucretia Belle Gaines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7724) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Coffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7725) granting an increase of pension to 
Orra M. Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 7726) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Rosalia M. Burroughs; to the 
Jommittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7727) granting an increase of pension to 
Annette Wilcox Calkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7728) granting a 
pension to Isaac Blake; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 7729) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mathilda Young; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 7730) granting an increase 
of pension to Abigail B. Decker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7781) granting 
an increase of pension to Nancy C. George; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 7732) amending act of 
March 4, 1925, for the relief of employees of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 7733) granting a pension te 
James J. Potvin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 7734) for the relief of 
Thomas D. Edwards; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 7735) granting a pension to 
Emma S, Planck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7736) granting an increase of pension to 
Charity Ann Utter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7737) granting an increase of pension te 
Jennie La Mar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


. PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

875. Petition of sundry patrons of the United States Postal 
Service, asking legislation be enacted to place the appointment 
of postmasters by civil service; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

376. Petition of the Mercer County Rural Letter Carriers 
Association, favoring the passage of H. R. 4045, amending the 
civil service retirement act; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

877. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of Sacramento City High 
School Board of Education, Sacramento, Calif., indorsing mili- 
tary training in high schools; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

378. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Evidence in support of H. R. 7531, 
granting a pension to Rachel A. Boyer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

879. Also, evidence in support of H. R. 7530, for the relief of 
A. W. Wallace; to the Committee on Claims. 

380, By Mr. YATES: Petition of 100 newspaper publishers 
and commercial job printers of northern Illinois, including 


By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 7714) granting an increase | Walter J. Staats, editor Reporter, Downers Grove, III.; I. 8. 


of pension to Louise Merritt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 7715) for the relief of 
Frank W. Tucker; to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 7716) providing for the surrey | 


of the Arkansas River and of the rivers and lands east of the 
Rocky Mountains and south and west of the Arkansas River to 
its conjunction with the Mississippi River, of the lands adjacent 
to said rivers; of the rivers and water courses crossing said 
territory, and of the lands adjacent to them, for the purposes of 
flood control, irrigation, water and electric power, and naviga- 
tion; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7717) granting 
an increase of pension to Lydia M. Hail; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 7718) granting a pen- 
sion to Laura Bell Garland; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
S10D8, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7719) granting a pension to Dora Alice 
Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7720) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa L. Wright: to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


Dunn, editor News, Divernon, Ill; George N. Dieterich, editor 
Beacon-News, Aurora, III.; U. S. G. Blakely, editor Enterprise, 
Plainfield, III.; George S. Faxon, editor News, Plano, III.; and 
others, urging legislation prohibiting printing of envelopes by 
the Government at a price less than they can be purchased 
wholesale from the paper houses; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE 
Frivay, January 15, 1926 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 13, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expi- 
ration of the recess. 


NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION (H. DOC, NO. 219) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry: 


1926 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the request contained in the resolution 
adopted by the National Forest Reservation Commission at its 
meeting of January 7, 1926, I transmit for appropriate action 
by the Congress a copy of the resolution in question and a copy 
of the letter from the Secretary of Agriculture referred to 
therein, 

CALvINx COOLIDGE, 

Tue WHITE House, January 15, 1926. 

(Copies accompanied similar message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives.) 

FISCAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA (8. DOC. No. 39) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Comptroller General of the United States, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on certain items improperly charged 
by the Joint Select Committee on Fiscal Relations to the Dis- 
tricf of Columbia in the adjustment of the accounts of the 
United States as of June 30, 1922, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed. 

REPORT OF THE GEORGETOWN BARGE, DOCK, ELEVATOR & RAILWAY CO. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the Georgetown Barge, Dock, Ele- 
vator & Railway Co. for the year ended December 31, 1925, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr, WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Wyoming 
Federation of Women's Clubs, protesting against any extension 
of the boundaries of the Yellowstone National Park, which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Wyoming 
Federation of Music Clubs at Douglas, Wyo., favoring the re- 
moval of the admission tax on musical entertainments, espe- 
cially concerts, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution adopted by the executive 
committee of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America fayoring the participation of the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented memorials numerously signed 
by sundry citizens of Milwaukee and Waukesha County, Wis., 
remonstrating against the participation of the United States 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 588) for the relief of A. T. Whitworth, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 39) 
thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1058) for the relief of James 
H. Kelly, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 40) thereon, 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 2511) granting an increase of pension to Delia 
Bacon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MEANS: 

A bill (S. 2512) to authorize the Comptroller General of the 
United States to relieve Fred A. Gosnell, former disbursing 
clerk, Bureau of the Census, and the estate of Richard C. 
Lappin, former supervisor of the Fourteenth Decennial Census 
for the Territory of Hawaii, and special disbursing agent, in the 
settlement of certain accounts; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 2513) granting an increase of pension to Algernon 
S. Reaves; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 2514) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Wheaton, III., for the use and accommodation 
of the post office and other Government offices in said city; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2515) authorizing the Postmaster General to inves- 
tigate and adjust claims for additional compensation arising out 
of contracts for star-route, screen-wagon, and other vehicle 
service entered into prior to June 80, 1919; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 
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By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 2516) for the establishment and maintenance of a 
forest experiment station in Pennsylvania and the neighboring 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 2517) for the relief of First Lieut. Robert A. Hill, 
rp tl of Engineers, United States Army; to the Committee on 

8. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 2518) for the relief of the school district of the 
township of Tinicum, Pa., the township of Tinicum, Pa., and 
Delaware County, Pa.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2519) to enable the board of supervisors of Santa 
Barbara County to maintain a free public bathing beach on 
certain public land; to thé Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 2520) to provide for the erection of a Federal 
building at Duluth, in the county of St. Louis, in the State 
of Minnesota; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 2521) for the relief of J. W. Braxton; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. N 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 2522) to authorize the award of a medal of honor 
to Capt. Richard Drace White, United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. r 

A bill (S. 2523) granting retirement pay to Christ Roesch; 
to the Committee on Civil Service, 

A bill (S. 2524) for the relief of John H. Rhinelander ; 

A bill (S. 2525) for the relief of Maria Maykovica; and 

A bill (S. 2526) to extend the time for the refunding of 
taxes erroneously collected from certain estates; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 2527) granting a pension to Susan Hughes; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2528) permitting landowners who have suffered 
damages on account of prosecution and maintenance of the 
improvement of the Wisconsin and Fox Rivers in the State of 
Wisconsin to institute action in the Court of Claims or the 
United States district court for the recovery of such damages; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 2529) to amend an act approved May 7, 1906, 
entitled “An act providing for the election of a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives from the Territory of Alaska”; 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) providing for the filling 
of a proximate vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution of the class other than Members of 
Congress; to the Committee on the Library. 


AMENDMENT TO THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 6707, the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 20, after line 17, to insert: 

“To pay the Omaha Tribe of Indians of Nebraska, in accordance 
with the act of Congress approved February 9, 1925, estimated for by 
the Budget Bureau and forwarded to the House of Representatives 
by the President and printed in House Document No. 617, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, second session, the sum of $374,465.02.” 


COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks a very 
brief article from Aviation on the leadership of France in 
the development of commercial air transportation. The Sen- 
ate has already passed a bill looking toward the promotion 
of the use of aircraft in commerce. I would like to give 
Senators the opportunity to see how a country that does not 
have any separate department of the air, but does haye com- 
mercial aviation under a separate bureau, successfully con- 
ducts air transportation. I would like to have Senators see 
the figures which this article contains. 

Also I would like to call their attention to the fact that it 
has been necessary in France, which now apparently leads the 
world in commercial air transportation, to have all airdromes, 
air ports, and flying fields owned by the Government, just as 
harbors and seaports are owned by the Government. Air ports 
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must be owned by the municipalities, States, or the Federal 
Government and leased to users. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from Connecticut is granted, 

The article is as follows: 


{From Aviation, January 11, 1926] 
AIR TRANSPORTATION J 


FRANCE LEADS WORLD IN DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL AIK TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


According to a report received by the transportation division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, a recent survey of French commercial air lines for 
the five-year period 1920 to 1925 shows that France leads all nations 
in the development of commercial air transportation, although the 
number of companies has steadily decreased. After increasing from 
12 in 1921 to 17 in 1922, the number of lines has decreased to 9 in 
1924, showing a tendency to abandon unsuccessful routes and concen- 
trate on the development of the long important services with an in 
crease in the efficiency of the companies. 

This increase in the efficiency of the companies is noteworthy, as, 
with the same number of pilots—90—in 1924 as in 1921, and 15 less 
planes, the lines carried 16,729 passengers, 1,934,756 pounds of ex- 
press, and 1,174,571 pounds of mail, and flew 2,266,649 miles In 1924, 
as compared with 10,619 passengers, 577,368 pounds of express, and 
76,819 pounds of mail, flying 1,460,219 miles in 1921. 

With reference to the air-mail traffic, it is worthy of mention that, 
with one exception—the Lafécoere Co., operating between France and 
North Africa—the mail traffic cared for by the French companies 1s 
practically negligible. The Latécoere Co. in 1924 carried 1,157,254 
pounds, or 9814 per cent of the total of 1,157,254 handled by all French 
lines. 

Probably the greatest deterrent to the more rapid development of 
air traffic, as in other countries, is the fear of accident and lack of 
confidence of the traveling public in the safety of airplanes as a means 
of travel. The reduction in the number of lives lost on regularly 
scheduled flights of French lines from 14 in 1920 in 528,164 miles of 
lying to 6 in 1924 in 2,266,649 miles of flying, or one fatality in each 
377,774 miles flown, as compared with one fatality in each 37,726 miles 
in 1920, indicates satisfactory progress in the direction of safety and 
reliability. 

All airdromes and landing fields in France used by commercial avia- 
tion companies are owned and maintained by the French Government. 
The companies pay for the accommodation and services rendered. The 
French Government heavily subsidizes the commercial air transporta- 
tion companies, and it is said that they are the most complicated and 
liberal of any in Europe. The appropriations included in the French 
budget of 1924 and 1925 for civil aviation were, for the fiscal year 
January 1 to December 31, 1924, 138,463,850 francs; and for 1925, 
152,581,700 francs. 

In addition to the furnishing of cash subsidies and the provision of 
landing fields, the Government controls the licensing of pilots and 
planes and furnishes wireless and meteorological seryice, aids in the 
planning of new routes, and conducts experiments in night flying, ete. 


PROPOSED BOULDER CANYON PROJECT 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few days ago I received, as 
chairman of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, a 
report from the Secretary of the Interior favoring the Govern- 
ment participation in the construction of the proposed Boulder 
Canyon project for the protection and development of the 
lower Colorado River Basin. I have not the report itself be- 
fore me, but I have an excerpt from the report of the Secre- 
tary approving of the project which I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
January 12, 1926. 

Construction of the proposed Boulder Canyon project for the protec- 
tion and development of the lower Colorado River, at an estimated cost 
of $125,000,000, thraugh a bond issue by the United States, was recony 
mended to-day by Secretary Work, of the Interior Department, in a 
report submitted to the Senate Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, 

Suggesting modifications in the present Senate bill, the Secretary de- 
clared that the general plan and purpose of the measure, which was 
to regulate and control the flow of the river below the dam to prevent 
floods, to increase the water supply for irrigation, to provide domestic 
water supply, to generate electric energy, and contribute to the gen- 
eral prosperity of the southwestern part of the country, had his support 
as a national undertaking to be carried out and administered by the 
Federal Government. Stating that the Federal Government should 


preferably be intrusted with the protection of such rights or dis- 
tribution of its opportunities or with its international] relations, he 
said that all uses of the andertaking can be coordinated and the fullest 
benefits realized best by central control. If the proposals in the Sec- 
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retary’s report are adopted, protection of the upper Colorado River 
States is assured. 

Discussing the building of the project through a national bond issue, 
Secretary Work asserted that it should be a sum sufficient to provide 
for the construction of the dam, the power plant, and the all-American 
canal, and that an additional sum should be included in the authoriza- 
tion to pay interest on bonds sold during the period of construction 
and until such time as the revenues will meet in the interest charges. 
Providing the money for this development through a special bond issue, 
he continued, would obviate disturbance of the regular fiscal opera- 
tions of the Government and would also obviate provision by the 
Budget for the money needed during construction. The bonds could be 
sold as the money would be needed, the construction extending over a 
period between 5 and 10 years, if work were carried on at a rate to 
secure the greatest efficiency. 

The Secretary expressed opposition to the allotting of power priv- 
ileges, as proposed in the Senate bill, and advocating the bullding of a 
unified power plant by the Federal Government as more efficient and 
cheaper, resulting in the elimination of controyersies between appli- 
cants and long delays in their adjustment. Continuing, he stated that 
the area for the location of separate plants was restricted and allot- 
ments would not be equal in value. Some allottees, therefore, would 
have an advantage over others, which would result in the creation of 
operation and administration controversies that unified development 
by the Government would avert. 

Transmission lines for the distribution and retailing of electric power 
from the Government central plant, the report proposed, should be 
financed by the purchasers. To secure the greatest economy, main 
transmission lines leading to different localities should be constructed 
for joint use. This plan of power development, the reports asserts, is 
not an experiment, having been adopted by the Federal Government with 
satisfactory results in the construction of other reclamation works 
where the generation of power is incident to irrigation development. 
Salt River, Minidoka, Lahontan, and Guernsey were cited in illustration. 

The report also discusses at length the proposed all-American canal, 
pointing out that the existing contract with the Mexican Government 
gives the use of half of all the water diverted to that country, and 
suggests the revision of this agreement, the sale of water for domestic 
uses and for the irrigation of lands under the provisions of the recla- 
mation act and the Warren Act. In conclusion, Secretary Work pre- 
sents a financial statement showing the estimated capital investment 
and annual operating expenses and receipts under the proposed plan 
of construction and operation through a Federal bond issue. 

The total cost of the project is estimated at $125,000,000, includ- 
ing $41,500,000 for a 26,000,000 acre-foot reservoir, $31,600,000 for 
1,000,000 horsepower development, $31,000,000 for the all-American 
canal, and $21,000,000 for interest during construction on above five 
years at 4 per cent. The annual gross operating revenues are esti- 
mated at $12,300,000, of which $10,800,000 would acerue from the sale 
of three and six-tenth billion kilowatt hours of power at three-tenths 
cent and $1,500,000 from storage and delivery of water for irrigation 
and domestic purposes. The fixed annual charges are estimated at 
$6,200,000, representing $700,000 for operation and maintenance, 
storage and power; $500,000 for operation and maintenance of the 
all-American canal; and $5,000,000 for interest on $125,000,000 at 4 
per cent. The annual surplus is estimated at $6,100,000, thought to 
be sufficient to repay the entire cost in 25 years. The report in full 
follows: 

“I have received your letter of December 23, transmitting, with 
request for report, a copy of S. 1868, entitled ‘A bill to provide for 
the protection and development of the lower Colorado Rivyer Basin,’ 

“ Instead of discussing the provisions of this bill, section by section, 
I desire to submit some suggestions regarding the policy and pro- 
cedure to be followed in this development and the legislation required 
to secure the desired results. It is assumed that the dam and reser- 
voir to be created are essentially those described in a report of the 
Bureau of Reclamation dated February 28, 1924, which proposes a 
dam 550 fect high, and a reservoir to impound 26,000,000 acre-feet 
of water, and that the all-American canal for connecting the Colorado 
River with the Imperial and Coacholla Valleys is substantially the one 
described in Senate Document No. 142 and in the report of the All- 
American Canal Board published in 1920. 

“It is my understanding that the primary purpose of this scheme 
is to reguiate and control the flow of the river below the dam, so as 
to lessen the menace from floods to low-lying land below, to increase 
the water supply for irrigation in seasons of drought, and provide an 
adequate water supply at all seasons of the year for household and 
industrial uses in growing cities and towns, and to generate electric 
energy both as a means of making this project a financially solvent 
undertaking, and contributing to the general prosperity of the south- 
western part of the country. The general plan and purpose of this 
measure has my support, and I favor it being made a national under- 
taking, to be carried out and administered by the Federal Government. 

“Interstate and international rights and interests involve the di- 
versified benefits from the construction of these works, the walting 
necessities of cities for increased water supplies, the large develop- 
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ment of latent agricultural resources, the protection of those already 
developed, and the immense industrial benefits which may come from 
the production of cheap power, which together appear to render the 
construction and subsequent control of these works a measure of such 
economic and social importance that no agency but the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be intrusted with the protection of rights or distri- 
bution of its opportunities. Al uses can be coordinated and the fullest 
benefits realized only by their centralized control. 

I shall therefore consider this development as including three 
features: 

“(1) A dam approximately 550 feet high, creating a reservoir holding 
26,000,000 acre-feet of water. 

“(2) Works for the generation of electric power. 

“(3) An all-American canal starting at Laguna Dam and delivering 
water to the Imperial and Coachella Valley Canals, 

“The reservoir should be regulated primarily to safeguard the val- 
leys in Arizona and California, including Imperial Valley with its pres- 
ent extensive development from the destructive effect of large floods. 
Water levels in the reservoir would be raised during flood periods and 
lowered at other times, thus equalizing the discharge of the river below 
and securing a regulated flow for irrigation and power. The water so 
Impounded should be sold to cities requiring it for domestic purposes 
and other municipal uses and to irrigation districts, like that of the 
Imperial Valley, desiring a complete or supplemental water supply 
under the provisions of the Warren Act, payment to be made for a 
definite volume of water each year, 

“The electric energy generated should be sold to the highest and 
best bidders, with due regard to public interest, at the switchboard of 
the power plant. Contracts should not exceed 50 years In duration. 
Transmission of power and its distribution to be provided by the pur- 
chasers, 

Water supplied for domestic, industrial, or irrigation uses should 
be delivered at the dam, at points along the river agreed upon, and at 
the terminal of the all-American canal. Prices for this water should 
be such as to at least repay all of the cost of operation and mainte- 
nance of the canals and an equitable part of the operating expenses of 
the dam. This, with the revenues from power, will, we believe, repay 
the entire investment in this development, with 4 per cent interest. 

“The money for this development should, I believe, be provided by 
a bond issue of the United States. It should be for a sum sufficient 
to provide for the construction of the dam, the power plant, and the 
all-American canal. An additional sum should be included in the 
authorization to pay interest on bonds sold during the period of con- 
struction, and until such time as the revenue will meet interest 
charges. Providing money for this development through a special 
bond issue will obviate disturbance of the regular fiscal operations of 
the Government. It will obviate provision by the Budget for the 
Money needed during construction. The bonds could be sold as money 
would be needed. Construction would extend over a period of between 
5 and 10 years if work were carried on at a rate to secure the greatest 
efficiency, 

“In the sale of water to irrigation districts and municipalities the 
provisions of the reclamation act and of the Warren Act would apply. 

“Sach an adjustment of burdens and benefits should stimulate irriga- 
tion development because of the generous terms on which water will 
be supplied, and at the same time result in a considerable revenue 
from the water furnished for irrigation, domestic, and industrial uses. 
But the money-earning feature of this development is power. The 
revenues from the sale of power will, it is believed, alone repay the 
entire cost of these works with interest at 4 per cent, 

“With this general outline of the development program favored, I 
submit comments on features of the bill which are approved and others 
which it is believed should be modified, 

The necessity for the all-American canal and the size and cost of 
this canal depend largely on whether the existing concession under 
which water is now diverted from the Colorado River at Hanlons 
Heading and carried through Mexico to trrigators in the Imperial 
Valley can be modified. If it can not be, then the all-American canal 
becomes an indispensable part of this development. 

“ Under this contract or concession the Mexican Government gave a 
corporation permission to build and operate a canal across Mexican 


+The Sociedad de Riego y Terrenos de la Baja California S. A, 
is authorized to carry through the canal which it has built in Mexl- 
can territory and through other canals that it may build, if con- 
venient, water to an amount of 284 cubic meters (10,000 cubic feet) 
per second from the waters taken from the Colorado River in terri- 
tory of the United States by the California Development Co., and 
which waters this company has ceded to the Sociedad de Riego y 
Terrenos de la Baja California S. A. It is also authorized to carry to 
the lands of the United States the water, with the exception of that 
mentioned in the following article, From the water mentioned in the 
foregoing article enough shall be used to irrigate the lands susceptible 
of irrigation in Lower California with the water carried through the 
canal or canals, without in any case the amount of water used ex- 
ceeding one-half of the volume of water passing through said canals, 
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territory, to irrigate land in California on condition that Mexican irri- 
gators be given, if they desire it, one-half of all the water diverted into 
this canal from the Colorado River. Hence the canal has to be double 
the capacity required to meet the needs of California. The river has to 
supply double the water needed in California, and the rights of Mexicans 
to water under this concession grow as the irrigated area is extended 
in California. 

“The canal now supplies water for the irrigation of over 400,000 
acres in California, and irrigators in Mexico at present require water 
for the irrigation of 200,000 acres, But Mexican irrigators are 
entitled, under this concession, to double the volume they are now 
using, or for enough to irrigate as many acres as are now irrigated 
in California. That is more water than the unregulated flow of the 
river will now supply. As the Mexican irrigators are on the upper 
end of the canal, the pinch of scarcity, when it has come in the past, 
or when it may come in the future, falls first on irrigators in the 
United States, which country supplies the water, all the construction 
cost, and all the money advanced for operation. It is unfair to 
California irrigators now and will be even more so after the reservoir 
is built. 

“Tt is physically possible to irrigate much more than 400,000 acres 
from this canal in Mexico. If this concession remains in force without 
any amendment and the canal continues to be used as now, the 
irrigated area in Mexico will continue to extend. The volume needed 
to be diverted from the river would be more than the direct flow at 
the low-water season, and the area irrigated in California would be 
subject to ruinous uncertainties and loss, If storage is provided, a 
part of the water for the irrigation of lands in Mexico would, under 
this concession, have to be supplied from the reservoir, as this canal 
would be the only means of conveying water to the Imperial Valley. 
and it ean be operated only if the terms of the Mexican concession 
are complied with. 

“Tf, however, the Government of Mexico would consent to a modi- 
fication of this concession and definitely limit the volume of water to 
which Mexican irrigators would be entitled, then the future use of 
the present canal would be economical and desirable, a smaller high 
line could be built and utilized mainly for the irrigation of the higher 
lands of the Imperial and Coachella Valleys. Thus far, no negotia- 
tions for the modification of this concession have been made. It is not 
known what the attitude of the Mexican Government would be, and 
plans for this development should therefore include provision for an 
all-American canal as an essential part of the scheme. 

“The building of a unified power plant by the Federal Government 
in the place of allocating power privileges, as proposed in the bill, 
is regarded as more efficient and cheaper. It will obviate contro- 
versies between applicants and long delays in their adjustment. In 
the end, results will. I believe, be superior to those possible under an 
allocation of privileges. The area for the location of separate power 
sites is restricted. Allotments would not be equal in value. Some 
allottees would therefore have an advantage over others. It would 
result in the creation of operation and administration controversies 
to be avoided and which a unified development will avert. 

“ The transmission lines for the distribution and retailing of this 
power should be financed by its purchasers. To secure the greatest 
economy, main transmission lines leading to different localities should 
be constructed for joint use. This plan of power development is not 
an experiment. It has been adopted by the Government with satis- 
factory results in the construction of other reclamation works, where 
the generation of power is an incident to irrigation development. 
Salt River, Minidoka, Lahontan, and Guernsey are illustrations. 

“ Section 6 provides that no part of the construction cost of the dam 
anil the appurtenant works shall be charged against any lands irri- 
gated by the waters of the reservoir. If the all-American canal is to 
be considered as an appurtenant work the bill should be amended. It 
is believed that the sales of water from this canal will return not only 
the cost of operation and maintenance, but pay construction costs with- 
out interest, as is done on other reclamation projects, f 

“All revenues from power, irrigation, and domestic water supplies 
should be placed in a common fund and used for the payment of in- 
terest, operating expenses, and build up a sinking fund for redeeming 
the entire bond issue. 

In order to give assurance before any large expenditure is incurred 
that the anticipated revenues from this development will be obtained, 
the bill should contain a provision that before any bonds are issued and 
sold, and before awarding any contracts for construction, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall secure the execution of contracts with irriga- 
tion districts, municipalities, and corporations, on terms to be fixed, 
for the delivery of all water to be supplied for irrigation, domestic, and 
municipal uses, and shall obtain definite commitment for the purchase 
of power from responsible bidders in an amount to insure a sufficient 
return from this development to repay the money to be expended with 
interest within a period of 50 years. 

„Section 8, which prevides for the distribution and use of all water 
for irrigation, power, and otherwise, in accordance with the Colorado 
River compact, seems well conceived and is a necessary part of this 
legislation. This appears to afford ample protection and assurance to 
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those States included in the upper division of the watershed against 
the creation of a priority of right through the building of these works, 
which would impair in any way their right to the volume of water 
guaranteed to that division in the compact. I suggest for consideration 
amendment to the effect that the benefits to be derived from this de- 
velopment shall be available only to those States or the citizens of 
those States which have ratified the compact. 

“I suggest the amendment of section 9 as follows: In line 1, page 
11, strike out the words ‘the proportionate share’ and insert in lien 
thereof the words ‘an equitable share in accordance with the benefits 
received.’ After the word ‘lands, in line 15, insert * subject, however, 
to the provisions of subsection O of section 4, act of December 5, 1924 
(43 Stat. 702).’ The first amendment suggested is designed to avoid 
the necessity of fixing a flat rate charge without regard to the classi- 
fication or quality of the land. Experience has shown that a flat rate 
charge is undesirable in some cases. The second amendment I believe 
of prime importance. If soldiers and sailors are to be given a prefer- 
ence, experience has shown that provision should be made for selection. 
This is desirable for the protection of all prospective entrymen, soldiers, 
and sailors, as well as civilians. 

“ Since section 1 provides for the building of a dam either at Black 
Canyon or Boulder Canyon, 1 suggest that line 11, section 10, be 
amended so as to designate the subfund there mentioned as the ‘ Colo- 
rado River Dam fund’ which would be applicable tn either case. The 
present designation might possibly prove a misnomer. I suggest the 
following proviso be inserted at the end of section 10 of the bill: 

Provided, however, That no work shall be begun and no moneys 
expended on or in connection with the works or structures provided 
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Mr. BLEASE. I will yield to the Senator from: Maine, and 
in doing so I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst ‘ess Lenroot Schall 
yard Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham Frazier McKinley Shipstead 
Blease George McLean Shortridge 
Bratton Gillett MeMaster Simmons 
Brookhart Glass MeNary Smith 
Broussard Goff Means Smoot 
Bruce Gooding Metcalf Stanfield 
Butler Greene Moses Stephens 
Cameron Iale Neely Swanson 
Caraway Harreld Norris Trammell 
Copeland Harris Nye Tyson 
Couzens Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Deneen Johnson Pepper Walsh 
Dill Jones, N, Mex. Pine Warren 
Edge Jones, Wash. Pittman Watson 
Edwards Kendrick Ransdell Weller 
Keyes Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Fernald King Reed, Pa. Williams 
Ferris La Follette Sackett Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
We are not in open executive session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are in legislative session. 

Mr. LENROOT. I move that the Senate proceed to executive 


for in this act until the respective legislatures of at least six of the | business, in open executive session, for the consideration of 


signatory States mentioned in section 13 hereof shall have approved 


the Colorado River compact mentioned in said section 13, and shall | 
have consented to a waiver of tbe provision of the first paragraph of | session, resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 5, pro- 
article 11 of said compact making the same binding and obligatory | viding for adhesion on the part of the United States to the 
when it shall have been approved by the legislatures of each of the | 
seven signatory States, and until the President, by publie proclamation, | Permanent Court of International Justice, with reservations. 


shall haye declared that the said compact has been approved by and 
become binding and obligatory upon at least six of the signatory 
States.’ 

“An approximate estimate of cost, operating expenses, and income 
leaves no question as to the ultimate solvency of this undertaking 
if carried out along the lines proposed. The main source of revenue 
will be power and the rate assumed is lower than the wholesale prices 
now being paid in the West. Those of which we have information 
range from 3½ to 8 mills per kilowatt hour, measured at the switch- 
board. As the largest consumers of this power would be distant, a 
low figure of 3 mills per kilowatt hour at the switchboard has been 
assumed in the estimates which follow—Colorado River Development: 

“ BOULDER CANYON RESERYOM ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 
“ Capital Investment 
“ Estimated cost for: 


26,000,000-acre-foot reser voir $41, 500, 000 
1,600,600 horsepower ae development. 31, 500, 000 
The all-American canal: , 000, 000 


ps at pS RAIS Re Ea IIR sas LOS IR OL ARE 21, 000, 000 
ti Soe 325000; 000 
“Annual Operation 
“ Estimated B e revenues from : 
Sale 3,600,000,000 kilowatt hours power at cent 10, 800, 000 
Storage and delivery of water for irrigation and 
domestic purpose 2 le 1, 500, 000 
TO ae sel a A NS Phe alk ole Ered S. eT 
=—— 
“ Estimated fixed annual charges for: 
Operation and maintenance, storage and power 700, 000 
Operation and maintenance, all-American canal 500, 000 
Interest on $125,000,000 at 4 per cent , 000,000 
6, 200, 000 


“ Estimated annual surplus, $6,100,000, or thought to be sufficient to 
repay the entire cost in 25 years. 

“The height of this dam as fixed will not prevent the construction 
of the proposed dams at Diamond Creek or Bridge Canyon. The ap- 
proval of this project should epen the way for other development, 
and encourage the construction of projects above this dam for devel- 
opment of irrigation, power, or other purposes. 

“Although the difficulties of construction and magnitude of the pro- 
posed structure compared with any other for similar purposes are 
unprecedented, assuming that it is a feasible engineering possibility, 
the Reclamation Bureau of the Department of the Interior, as now 
organized, with its present commissioner, is competent to construct 
the works contemplated in S. 1868. 

“With the amendments suggested, I recommend the favorable con- 
sideration of this bill by Congress.” 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. FERNALD. I understand that the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Brease] is entitled to the floor on the World 
Court resolution. Will he yield to me for a few remarks? 


Senate Resolution 5. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, in open executive 


protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute for the 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President— 


If we lose the smallest share of freedom we have, we have no one 
to blame but ourselves. This country is ours to govern, ours to guide, 
ours to enjoy. (William McKinley, jr.) 


Mr. President, it is a matter of serious consideration for an 
orthodox and conservative Senator to speak and vote against 
his party's President and many of his party’s leaders. Nothing 
but the most urgent necessity, based upon a Senator's convic- 
tion after deliberate and serious consideration, will justify 
such a position. This is the first time in my long political 
career when I have felt that the welfare of my country and a ' 
majority of the people thereof demands positive action on my 
part in opposition to what I have no doubt is the honest con- 
yiction of other members of my party. 

I agree with all great political leaders from the foundation 
of the Federal Government that party organization and party 
government is necessary if the social organization of which we 
are a part is to function. In all matters national party author- 
ity and party regularity appeal to me strongly. 

I am preeminently a nationalist. I believe in a strong na- 
tional authority based on the Federal Constitution—a noble 
document framed and amended in the spirit of nationalism. I 
am fortified in my position by the historic characters that 
e so clearly and majestically on the pages of American 

story. 

In his historic Farewell Address Washington said: 

Against the Insidious wiles of foreign influences the jealousy of a 
free people ought to be constantly awake, since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of repre- 
sentative government. * * The great rule of conduct for us in 
regard to foreign nations is, in extending our commercial relations, to 
have with them as little political connection as possible. So far as 
we have already formed engagements let them be fulfilled with perfect 
good faith, Here let us step. Europe has a set of primary interests 
which to us haye more or less a very remote relation. Hence, she 
must be engaged in frequent controversies the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns, Hence, therefore, it must be unwise 
in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in ordinary vicissitudes of 
her polities or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her friend- 
ships and enmities. Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a different course. * * Why 
forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why by interweaving our destiny with 
that of any part of Europe entangle our peace and prosperity in the 
toils of European ambition, rivalship interests, humor, or caprice? It 
is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with any por- 
tion of the foreign world. 

John Adams said: 


We ought not to involve ourselves in the political system of Europe 
but to keep ourselves always distinct and separate from it if we can. 
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Monroe said: 

We owe it, therefore, to the candor and to the amicable relations 
subsisting between the United States and those—European—powers to 
declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and prosperity. 


This is the famous Monroe doctrine—a declaration in which, 
according to the late President Angell, of Michigan University: 


Monroe held the trumpet, but John Quincy Adams blew the blast. 
John Quincy Adams said: 


The interference of Europe, therefore, in those concerns—American— 
should be spontaneously withheld by her upon the same principles that 
we have never interfered with her's, and that we might be called in 
defense of our own altars and firesides to take an attitude which 
would cause our neutrality to be respected and choose peace or war, 
as our interest, guided by justice, should counsel. * * Far from 
conflicting with the council or policy of Washington, it is directly 
deducible from and conformable to it, 


Jefferson wrote to Thomas Paine: 


We shall avoid implicating ourselves with the powers of “urope. 
+ + + They have so many other interests different from ours that 
we must avoid being entangled in them. 


: Again Jefferson wrote: 


We have a perfect horror at everything like connecting ourselves 
with the polities of Europe. * * * Peace is our most important 
interest. 


Lincoln said: 


We have left to every nation the exclusive conduct and management 
of its own affairs. 


Cleveland said: 


I maintain the tendencies of a line of precepts from Washington's 
day which proscribes entangling alliances with foreign states. 


Again Cleveland said: 


The Monroe doctrine, upon which we stand, is strong and sound, 
because its enforcement is important to our peace and safety as a 
nation and is essential to the maintenance of our distinctive form of 
government. * It can not become obsolete while our Republic 
stands, 


Unfortunately there are many in these so-called progressive 

days who argue that the doctrines and beliefs of the early 
statesmen and their followers are old-fashioned; that condi- 
tions have so changed that the old rules do not apply; that the 
United States has been swept along by the swift tide of 
events, and a new era has dawned. It is charged that nation- 
alism has given way to internationalism, that we are no longer 
an “isolated” nation but a part of the international “ brother- 
hood of man.” It is urged that the old beacons and landmarks 
have disappeared and the ship of state has launched upon the 
high seas of internationalism uncharted, it is true but iney- 
itable! No longer, it is said, do we need the restraints of the 
Federal Constitution. The Nation is free! 
_ While our soldiers were on the battle fields of Europe in 
the cause of nationalism, many remained at home in safety, 
not only evading their duties and responsibilities but sowing 
seeds of doubt and disloyalty in the abode of nationalism. It 
was said frequently: The immoral aim of national expansion 
and self-sufficiency gives way to the moral aim of the brother- 
hood of mankind and the solidarity of human interests.” 
Again it was said: “There must be a partial surrender of 
these ambitions which nationality has inhibited.” Said still 
another: “Nationalism is an instrument created by disor- 
ganization, and can serve only disorganization.” 

To-day there exist active organizations and propagandists 
seeking to destroy the spirit of American nationality and to 
rob the United States of its birthright. Many of our school 
histories are rewritten with the spirit of American nationality 
omitted. Lecturers and writers from foreign lands preach the 
doctrine of internationalism and seek to rob us of all our 
forbears held most dear. I, for one, insist that these gentlemen 
who come here to represent foreign nations shall not under- 
take to dictate to us what our policy shall be. 

Edward Everett Hale told the story of nationalism in his 
tale, The Man Without a Country. Said Nolan, repenting his 
folly: 


If you are ever tempted to say a word or to do anything that shall 
put a bar between you and * * + your country, pray God in 
His mercy to take you that instant home to His own heaven; 
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* œ and for your country and for that flag never dream a dream 
but of serving her as she bids you, though the service carry you 
through a thousand hells. 


Now it is proposed by many to turn back the hands of the 
clock and submerge nationalism in some sort of international- 
ism. How can a person be a citizen of America and at the 
same time a citizen of the world? Who would care to ex- 
change the American for an international flag? Some one has 
said, “A nation is a collective memory and a collective hope. 
It is cemented in remembered sacrifice and maintained by ex- 
pected devotion.” Nationalism has stirred the souls of mil- 
lions, given the world its best poetry and song, and tuned the 
harp strings of melody to the heart throbs of humanity. 

The historic fight in this very Chamber over the covenant 
of the League of Nations stirred the souls of Americans as 
never before. It was a battle between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism—between national independence under the Con- 
stitution and a partial and perilous surrender of our national 
sovereignty. The dangers underlying that suggested experi- 
ment were portrayed by master hands in a masterly manner. 
The Senator who, in this Chamber—the late Henry Cabot 
Lodge—stood in the front line of defense and unceasingly and 
tirelessly refused to compromise with unrighteousness and 
wrong, holds a high place in American history. He led not in 
a political or party battle but in a battle for national existence. 
I am proud of the fact that I labored and voted to reject that 
covenant, which meant a surrender of national independence, 
and foreign entanglements and alliances. 

The national election of 1920, testing public opinion once 
aroused, yindicated the course of the band of defenders whose 
numbers were small at first but triumphant in the final battle. 
The bitterness of that struggle has passed with the passing of 
the two great antagonists; but the principles then at stake 
now appear a second time in this Chamber. Again the Nation 
calls for defenders, 

The ostensible background of the covenant of the League of 
Nations and its child, the International Court of Justice, is 
the mystic word “peace.” The idea of an international court 
dates back to the Middle Ages. It is not my purpose here to 
review the long lists of movements, national and international, 
to promote international peace. Suffice it to say that as early 
as 1832 the Legislature of Massachusetts expressed the opinion 
that— 


some mode should be established for the amicable and final adjust- 
ment of all international disputes instead of resorting to war. 


Between 1851 and 1874 many resolutions were adopted in 
Congress favoring some international arrangement as a com- 
plete substitute for war. In 1881 Mr. Blaine, Secretary of 
State, invited the governments of the American nations to 
participate in a congress to be held in the city of Washington 
November 24, 1882, “for the purpose of considering and dis- 
cussing the methods of preventing war between the nations of 
America.” In 1888 and again in 1890 Congress adopted a joint 
resolution inviting nations to accept arbitration as a peaceful 
means of settling disputes. 

The meeting of the Interparliamentary Union in 1894 led to 
the first Hague conference of 1899 and the establishment of 
The Hague Court of Arbitration, one of the most important 
enactments of the close of the nineteenth century and rightly 
called “the first parliament of man.” 

In his instructions to the American delegates Secretary Hay 
said: 


The proposed conference promises to offer an opportunity thus far 
unequaled in the history of the world for initiating a series of nego- 
tiations that may lead to important results. * * * The proposal 
of a definite plan of procedure (to establish an international court) 
would express the desires and aspirations of this Nation, 


The first Hague conference, strangely born in Russia and 
brought to life in August, 1898, had for its purpose universal 
peace, the diminution of armaments, and the prevention of 
armed conflicts by diplomacy. Twenty-six states were repre- 
sented. The final act, dated July 29, 1899, provided for a 
treaty or convention establishing an international court of 
arbitration. There were two other conventions or treaties, 
both prefaced on the assumption that wars in the future would 
be inevitable. 

In their final report to the Secretary of State, under date of 
July 31, 1899, the American delegates said: 


Attention is ealled to the fact that the entire plan for the tribunal 
and its use is voluntary, so far às the sovereign states are concerned, 
The only seeming exceptions to this rule are contained in article 1, 
which provides that the signatory powers agree to employ their efforts 
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for securing the pacific regulation of international differences; and 
article 27, which says that the signatory powers consider it to be a 
duty, in the case where an acute conflict threatens to break out 
between two or more of them, to remind those latter that the perma- 
nent court is open to them. The obligation thus imposed is not legal 
or diplomatic in its nature. These articles merely express a general 
moral duty to itself. In order, however, to make assurance double 
sure and to leave no doubt whatever of the meaning of the conven- 
tion affecting the United States of America the commission made the 
following declaration in the full session of the conference held July 
25: “Nothing contained in this convention shall be construed as to 
‘require the United States of America to depart from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in 
the political questions or policy of international administration in any 
foreign state; nor shall anything in the said convention be construed 
to imply a relinquishment by the United States of its traditional atti- 
tude toward purely American questions.” 


Compulsory arbitration was found impossible, but The Hague 
court was a step in the direction of world peace without a sur- 
render of any national sovereignty or rights. Each of the sig- 
natory powers remained independent as before. The convention 
was ratified by the American Senate. 

In discussing the proposal for a second Hague conference in 
1907 Secretary Root called specific attention to the importance 
of keeping clear the distinction between matters “ which belong 
to the proyince of international law and those which are con- 
yentional as between individual governments.” The final act 
of The Hague conference of 1899 kept this distinction clearly in 
sight. In other words, the Secretary warned against the sur- 
render of the rights and sovereignty of individual states, 

In his instructions to the American delegates te the second 
Hague conference of 1907 Secretary Root said: 


The policy of the United States to ayoid entangling alliance and to 
refrain from any interference or participation in the political affairs 
of Europe must be kept in mind and may impose upon you some degree 
of reserve in respect of some of the questions which are discussed by the 


conferees. 


If the same degree of caution had governed the American con- 
ferees at Versailles in 1918 and 1919 probably there would now 
be no dispute over the covenant and the World Court. 

Quoting the reservation in the first Hague conference relat- 
ing to America’s “departure from its traditional policy,” Sec- 
retary Root said: 


These declarations haye received the approval of this Government, 
and they should be regarded by you as illustrating the caution which 
you are to exercise in preventing our participation in matters of gen- 
eral and world-wide concern from drawing us into the political affairs 
of Europe, It should be your effort to bring about in the second con- 
ference a development of The Hague tribunal into a permanent tribunal 
composed of judges who are judicial officers and nothing else.. 
The court should be made of such dignity, consideration, and rank that 
the best and ablest jurists will accept appointment to it, and that the 
whole world will haye absolute confidence in it. 


Forty-four nations were represented at the second Hague con- 
ference and took part in the proceedings. The American res- 
ervation covering its traditional policy was repeated word for 
word in the agreement of 1907. 

The establishment of a permanent court was proposed by the 
American delegation. Its foundations were broadly and fairly 
laid. The principle of compulsory arbitration was unanimously 
admitted in the abstract, but when it was proposed to incor- 
porate this principle in a concrete case or series of cases insur- 
mountable difficulties arose. 

Of the second Hague conference Secretary Root said: 


It presents the greatest advance ever made at any single time to- 
ward the reasonable and peaceful regulation of international conduct, 
unless it be the advance made at The Hague conference of 1899. 


Under the provisions of The Hague court, each signatory 
power selected four persons or judges to serye for six years. 
Mark you, each power or state, as a sovereign nation, selected 
four judges. 

The Hague Court of Arbitrotion is still in existence; and 
there is no question which can be brought before the League of 
Nations court that can not be brought before The Hague court. 
The Hague Court of Arbitration has jurisdiction over any ques- 
tion brought before it voluntarily by the powers. When the 
World War began in 1914 there were two cases pending before 
The Hague court, and in 1915 there were three cases, 

The suecess of The Hague tribunal raised the hopes of our 
people. The New England Arbitration and Peace Congress of 


May, 1910, resolved: 
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That in The Hague conference we see the beginnings of an inter- 
ternational legislature; in The Hague arbitration tribunal we see a 
world judiciary. 


The National Arbitration and Peace Congress in 1907 praised 
the work at The Hague. 

Every step of the United States, official and otherwise, until 
1917, was a step toward world peace; yet there never was a 
thought of surrendering any portion of our sovereignty or en- 
tering into European politics. Unfortunately, the cry of 
“peace” gave rise to a specific species of individuals who 
preached “ peace at any price.” 

In his message of December 6, 1904, President Roosevelt said: 


Generally peace tells for righteousness; but if there is a conflict be- 
tween the two, then our fealty is due first to the cause of righteous- 
ness, even though that path leads to war. „It is as much 
the duty of a nation to guard its own rights and its own interests as 
it is the duty of an individual so to do. A great free people 
owes it to itself and to all mankind not to sink into helplessness before 
the powers of evil. + I have asked the powers to join with 
this Government in a second Hague conference, at which it is hoped 
that the work already begun at The Hague may be carried some steps 
further toward completion. * * * We continue steadily to insist 
upon the application of the Monroe doctrine. * * + Our protesta- 
tions in behalf of peace would neither receive nor deserve the slightest 
attention if we were impotent to make them good. 7 


5 his message of December 5, 1905, President Roosevelt 
said: 


There are persons who advocate peace at any price, who tliink it 
unnecessary for nations to be ready to defend their rights. These 
persons would do Irreparable harm to any nation that adopted these 
principles. * * * There are demagogues of peace just as there 
are demagogues of war. We have scant sympathy with the senti- 
mentalist who dreads oppression less than physical suffering. * * * 
As the world is now, only that nation Is equipped for peace that knows 
how to fight, and that will not shrink from fighting if ever the condi- 
tions become such that war is demanded in the name of the highest 
morality. 


Theodore Roosevelt won the Nobel prize in May, 1910, with 
his essay on International Peace. Mr. Roosevelt's sugges- 
tions relative to a league of peace and a world court were 
predicated on the one declaration that each contracting state 
must recognize the territory and sovereignty of all others, 
He had in mind the enlargement and extension of The Hague 
tribunal so as to make a real international court of justice, 
He had no thought of a league such as exists now in Europe, 
nor a court operating under such a league. 

The World War began in 1914. For two years America was 
hovering over a volcano; our neutral rights were disregarded; 
our citizens drowned by submarines, our commerce on the high 
seas destroyed. The “peace at any price” cry partially para- 
lyzed the national spirit and made America apparently help- 
less. Enemies within sowed seeds of disloyalty and treason in 
our hour of distress. While the flames were drawing nearer 
and nearer nothing was done, until at last, goaded by patriots 
and defenders, the United States of America turned and smote 
its adversary. It was a war of righteousness and amply justi- 
fied, albeit the cost was great. 

Out of the charred and smoking ruins and broken hearts 
there came a reaction quite as perilous to America as war. 
It was a deliberate effort on the part of high but misguided 
officials to trade America for a mess of pottage, falsely called 
world peace. 

On November 3, 1919, in this Chamber I said: 


In the ratification of the instrument before us—the covenant of the 
League of Nations—we are departing from the policies laid down by 
the founders of the Government and the makers of the Constitution and 
those early founders of the Republic who, looking down through the 
ages, never dreamed of such entangling alliances as this document 
stipulates. * * * Washington in his parting address and in in- 
spiring words almost of a prophet, warned us against the very doc- 
trines which are embodied in this treaty. * * But this Republic, 
standing alone, going straight forward in the course laid down by the 
founders, has kept its bearings, grown in national wealth and pros- 
perity, and to-day we present a country that is the wonder and admira- 
tion of the world. > Since part 18 of the peace treaty is pre- 
sumably in the interest of labor, not much careful scrutiny has been 
given it until recently. * * * To my mind that section contains 
possibilities of harm to American labor and infinite danger to Ameri- 
can industry. * *® As all know, the trend is strong in Europe 
toward the nationalizing of all private capital and industry, toward 
socialism and almost bolsheyism. * Win this proposed labor 
organization called the international labor conference bring labor and 
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industry into closer sympathy and understanding, or will it simply 
promote the doctrine and the cause of socialism, even bolsheyism? 
* * * When the delegates met at Amsterdam in July, 1919, to 
recognize the international trades-union eongress, the delegates reas- 
sembled into a socialistic conference. * I bave an abiding 
faith that in the solution of this problem + * the Members of 
this Senate * * + will preserve the principles which have been 
bequeathed to us by former generations, and will give to posterity not 
a mongrel flag of international character but a nation complete in its 
own majesty and greatness, with one purpose, one Government, one 
flag! 

I might state that in December, 1922, the International Peace 
Congress met at The Hague under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trades Unions, when anticapitalist and 
antimilitarist resolutions were adopted and the reconstruction 
of society along socialistic ideas urged. At this conference the 
Third Internationale was sung and the red flag waved. 
This took place at The Hague, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Trades Unions, inspired by the provisions of Part XII 
of the peace treaty, known as the labor section. 

On the night of November 19, 1919, the Senate closed debate 
on the covenant of the League of Nations. On that memorable 
occasion the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], one of the 
86 7 Ba! the group, backed by the public when the light was 
et in, d: 


Call us little Americans if you will, but leave us the consolation 
and the pride which the term “American,” however modified, still im- 
parts. But if our vision has been circumscribed, it has at 
all times * been clear and steady. * If we have 
erred, it is because we have placed too high an estimate upon the wis- 
dom of Washington and Jefferson, too exalted an opinion upon the 
patriotism of the sainted Lincoln, 


In the words of Dr. Edwin Anderson Alderman, who recently 
delivered a notable eulogy in honor of the late President 
Wilson: f 


The details of this controversy are a sea of fascinating but futile 
conjectures upon which I shall not embark. 


It is enough for me to say that the vote of the American 
people vindicated my position and yote against the covenant of 
the League of Nations. 

But out of this covenant comes another problem as important 
and far-reaching as that of 1918-19, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. Essentially the same questions arise 
now that arose in the struggle over the covenant. 

Article 14 of the covenant directs the Council of the League 
of Nations to formulate plans for a court that would be— 


competent to hear and determine any dispute of an international char- 
acter which the parties might submit to it— 


And which might— 


give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it 
by the Council or Assembly of the League of Nations. 


Soon after the treaty of Versailles came into force the council 
of the league invited a committee of jurists to draw up a plan 
for such a court. When this committee met at The Hague 
numerous suggestions were laid before it. After five weeks of 
deliberation a draft scheme was prepared and presented to the 
council. With some modifications, notably in the matter of 
ety jurisdiction, the plan was accepted in December, 


| The “statute” of the court was “adjoined” to the protocol 
of December 16, 1920, which really was the resolution of ac- 
ceptance, open to be signed by the members of the League of 
Nations. The assembly's resolution provided that “as soon as 
this protocol has been ratified by the majority of the members 
of the league the statute of the court shall come into force.” 
September 5, 1921, the protocol had been signed by representa- 
tives of 42 members of the league and ratified by 29. 

The statute of the court provides for a membership of 11 
judges and 4 deputy judges. On September 14, 1921, the Assem- 
bly and Council of the League of Nations proceeded to the elec- 
tion of judges, with representatives of 42 members of the league 
participating. The nations having judges, as recorded in the 
official record of the League of Nations, are: Spain, Italy, 
France, Cuba, Great Britain, Switzerland, Netherlands, Japan, 
Denmark, Brazil, and the United States, and of those 11 judges 
the names of 10 can not be pronounced correctly by any Ameri- 
can citizen in this country. Of the 11 judges, 10 are foreigners 
to 1 American. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FERNALD, I do. 
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Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. FERNALD. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. FERNALD, 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. FERNALD. Possibly. 
poe LENROOT. Does the Senator think he could pronounce 

at? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know whether I could or not. 

The powers having the deputy judges are Rumania, China, 
Serbia-Croat-Slovene State, and Norway. I can pronounce the 
last. Not an American! Of the four not a single American! 

The statute of the World Court contains 64 articles. All the 
states agreeing to and signing the statute of the court agree 
to accept as compulsory the jurisdiction of the court in con- 
formity with article 36, paragraph 2, which comprises: 

First. The interpretation of a treaty. 

Second. Any question of international law. 

Third. The existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of international obligation. 

Fourth. The nature or extent of the reparation to be made 
for the breach of any international obligation. 

The last sentence of this article—36—is very important and 
significant. It reads: 


In the event of a dispute as to whether the court has jurisdiction 
the matter shall be settled by the decision of the court. 


The statute provides—article 1—that the new court “ shall 
be in addition to“ The Hague court. 

"Observe that article 16 provides that ordinary members of 
the court can not exercise “ any political or administrative func- 
tion,” but deputy judges may. Then comes this sentence: 

Any doubt on this point is settled by the decision of the court, 


Section 17 provides that no member may participate in the 
decision of any case in which he has previously taken an active 
part. Then comes this sentence: 

Any doubt on this point is settled by the decision of the court. 


Article 27 relates to transit and communication, particularly 
eases referred to in Part XII (ports, waterways, and railways), 
of the treaty of Versailles. In other words the European World 
Court may be called upon to settle cases touching disputes over 
ports, waterways, and railways. It is not difficult to see how 
far-reaching this might be. Disputes over ports might involve 
important domestic matters; even the tariff. 

Article 32 provides that the salaries and retiring pensions of 
the judges shall be fixed by the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Article 33 provides that the expenses of the court shail be 
borne by the League of Nations in such manner as the assembly 
shall decide. 8 

Article 36 declares that 


the jurisdiction of the court comprises all cases which the parties refer 
to it and all matters specifically provided for in treaties and conyen- 
tions in force. 


Article 37 provides that when a treaty or convention provides 
for “a tribunal” to be instituted by the League of Nations, the 
court of the league will be the tribunal, 

Article 60 provides that the judgment of the court is final 
without appeal. 

I hope the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] will not 
leave the Chamber. I shall refer to him in a very short time. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I was about to leave the Cham- 
ber in response to a card handed me, but it always gives me 
so much pleasure to hear the Senator that I shall remain. 

Mr. FERNALD. I shall in a short time refer to a matter 
which I think will be very interesting to the Senator. 

The roots of this controversy over the European World Court, 
go deep down into the principles of the American Constitution 
and Government; and because of it, the people of the United 
States are hopeful that the United States has both the inclina- 
tion and time to think its way through the maze of aspirations, 
assumptions, contradictions, and irrelevancies surrounding the 
problem. The amazing fact is that so many Americans haye 
joined aliens in spreading abroad oceans of propaganda that it 
is difficult to tell what is truth and what is fancy. 

Here are a few essential points to which I wish to call your 
attention at the outset: 

First. The Permanent Court of International Justice is part 
of the covenant that created it; it was organized and is main- 
tained by the League of Nations as its judicial branch and 
special counsel. 

Second. The Permanent Court of International Justice is a 
tribunal coordinate jurisdiction with other interna- 
tional tribunals, and, therefore, is not a supreme court. 


What is the name of the American? 
Jobn Bassett Moore. 

What is the name of the English judge? 
I do not recall. 

Is it F-i-n-l-a-y? 
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Third. The United States Senate has alternate proposals sub- 
mitted for its consideration, any one of which may promote the 
outlawry of war through amendments of existing international 
instruments. 

Fourth. The League of Nations has established the World 
Court not only to determine disputes of an international char- 
acter but to give advisory opinions to the council of the league 
whenever the council requests it. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the President and 
the Secretary of State, the Senate has before it Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 5 providing that the Senate advise and consent to the 
adhesion on the part of the United States to the European 
League of Nations’ protocol of December 16, 1920 (the World 
Court protocol) on five conditions: 

First. That it does not involve the United States in the 
League of Nations; 

Second. Equal participation with the league assembly and 
council in the election of judges; 

Third. Share in the court’s expenses ; 

Fourth. The statute shali not be amended without consent 
of the United States; and 

Fifth. The United States shall not be bound by any advisory 
opinion: of the court. 

There are important, and not to say amusing, differences of 
opinion as to the exact connection and relation between the 
European league and the World Court. 

In his letter of February 17, 1923, to the President, Secre- 
tary of State Hughes stated: 


In order to avoid any question that adhesion to the protocol and 
acceptance of the statute of the court would involve any legal rela- 
tion on the part of the United States to the League of Nations or the 
assumption of any obligations by the United States under the covenant 
of the League of Nations, it would be appropriate, if so desired, to 
have the point distinctly reserved as a part of the terms of the ad- 
hesion on the part of this Government. 


This “question” raised by Mr. Hughes, of itself, reveals a 
doubt; and that doubt involves a very lively suspicion, to say 
the least, that there is a close connection between the Euro- 
pean league and the World Court. In fact, to me there is no 
doubt whatever that the covenant and the court are so inter- 
twined as to preclude any separation of the two. Having re- 
jected the covenant, how in the name of logic or consistency 
can we join and accept the league's world court? 

In his last message to Congress President Coolidge said: 


The court appears to be independent of the league. The court 
derives all authority from the statute and is so completely independent 
of the league that it could go on functioning if the league were dis- 
banded, at least until the terms of the judges expired. 


But what about “after the terms of the judges expired”? 
Could the court continue then to function without the League 
of Nations? If not, the court is dependent upon the league. 

5 Senator Swanson said in his speech in favor of the World 
ourt: 


The court is an institution absolutely distinct from the league. It 
derives its powers from its own statute and not from the covenant of 
the league. 


Senator Bruce, in his speech also supporting the World 
Court, said: 


The court is an auxiliary of the league, empowered to render de- 
cisions and advisory opinions which the league has the organ to carry 
into effect, 


There did not appear to be much doubt in the minds of the 
signatories of the Versailles treaty on this point, for in article 
415 of the treaty the court is referred to as “ The Permanent 
Court of International Justice of the League of Nations,” and 
in article 386 of the treaty there are references to the League 
of Nations or to the jurisdiction instituted for the purpose by 
the League of Nations. In the proceedings of the advisory 
commission to formulate the proposed court one member said: 

Finally there is the last point of view which we must take in order 
to envisage the necessary relations between the League of Nations 
and the International Court of Justice, and the close solidarity which 
exists and will always exist to an increasing degree between their two 
actions, 


The president of the league court at its opening session said: 
The court is one of the principal organs of the league. 


What is the body of law the World Court is to apply? Is 
it the treaty of Versailles and the decrees issued thereunder, or 
the resolutions passed and agreements negotiated by the coun- 
cil of the league? In the absence of any other con- 
siderable body of international law, the United States may well 
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hesitate to give its support to a court whose main function 
appears to be to construe the terms of the treaty of Versailles 
and the agreements negotiated by the council of the league. 

Under article 14 of the covenant creating the league court, 
it is provided that the court may give an advisory opinion on 
any subject submitted to it by the assembly or council. While 
it is true that in some States, even in my State, Maine (article 
73 of the State constitution), the legislature may ask the su- 
perior courts for opinions on important questions of law and 
upon solemn occasions, 2s was done in the famous fusion count- 
out episode in the early eighties, nevertheless the league court 
goes far beyond this and does not limit these opinions to points 
of law, but includes any question in dispute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mercarr in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Maine yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Senator say that the Supreme 
Court of Maine, under your constitution, may give advisory 
opinions to certain other departments of the State govern- 
ment? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Supreme Court of Maine part and 
parcel of the State government under your constitution? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; it is. The Senator is right about that. 
I repeat, the league court goes far beyond what may be done 
in our State, and does not limit its opinions to points of law, 
but includes any question in dispute, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. ‘President, will not the Senator give 
his authority for that statement? 

Mr. FERNALD. I happened to be governor at the time. 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean as to the league court. 

Mr. FERNALD. I suppose there is a difference of opinion 
between the Senator and me on this. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to have the Senator give his 
authority for the statement he made. 

Mr. FERNALD. Before I get through I think I will be 
able to clear that up. In this regard the league court is 
preeminently the private counsel of the league. 

Again, in the matter of advisory opinions, friends and sup- 
porters of the World Court do not appear to agree, 

Senator SwANson says: 


The advisory opinions are not binding when given, 


Senator Bruce, whose word I am willing to take, as a 
lawyer, says: 

The court can render advisory opinions at the request of the 
council or assembly of the league, which command implicit obedience 
or unswerving acquiescence. 


Does that answer the Senator's question? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. I would like to get back to the Sena- 
tor’s statement that the court has held that it is not confined, 
in the giving of advisory opinions, to questions of law, but 
may give an advisory opinion upon any subject. I would like 
to have the Senator’s authority for that statement. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think by looking over the protocol the 
Senator will find the answer to that question. 

Again, there appears to be a decided difference of opinion 
as to who enforces the decisions of the court, and whether 
they can be enforced at all. 

My friend Senator WIIIS says: 


Who, it is asked, enforces the judgments of the World Court? I 
reply, Senators, that these decisions are enforceable only by an en- 
lightened and a civilized public opinion, just as are the decisions 
of the court across from this Chamber [the United States Supreme 
Court], a court which certainly requires neither armies nor navies 
to enforce its decrees. 


But my friend from Ohio must know that the United States 
Supreme Court is backed by the entire Army and Navy, if 
need be; by the Chief Executive, who is Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, and who takes an oath to see to it that 
the laws are enforced. This was signally demonstrated in 
1894 during the Pullman car employees’ strike, when an in- 
junction issued by the United States Supreme Court when 
defied was backed up by President Cleveland, who sent United 
States troops to Chicago to enforce the injunction. 

There appears to be a difference of opinion as to whether 
the constitution of the court or the covenant of the League of 
Nations is the supreme law of the court. Certainly if the deci- 
sions of the court are enforced by the league, and if the court 
ean render no decision contrary to the terms of the covenant, 
and if the covenant provides, as it does, that no treaty can be 
made by any signatory to the covenant contrary to the cove- 
nant, it looks very much as if the supreme law of the court is 
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the covenant. At all events, when lawyers disagree, Is it not 
time for laymen to be on their guard? ; 

I am very glad the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] is 
present. In all the discussions of every question before this 
body I have found him not only eminently fitted to discuss 
them in an intelligent way, but absolutely honest in his convic- 
tion and every statement that he has made. I am going to 
quote a little more from him in a moment. 

The effect upon the Monroe doctrine resulting from Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the World Court is another matter that 
confuses the thought of many, even advocates of the court, 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] said: 


The United States would assume no new embarrassment and create 
ho new conditions affecting the Monroe doctrine by adhering to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 


The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] said: 


I do not doubt the time will come when the Latin countries of this 
hemisphere will be far more disposed to look to the League of Nations | 
than to the Monroe doctrine for their security. 


While it is true that the terms of the league covenant ex- 
clude “ treaties of arbitration or regional understandings like 
the Monroe doctrine,” nevertheless, since the United States is 
not a party to the covenant, it is possible that the assembly or | 
the council might ask the court for an advisory opinion on this | 
matter; and if the United States adheres to the World Court | 
it must adhere to the opinions of the World Court, notwith- | 
standing the proposed reservation, or be subject to moral and 
perhaps economic oppression. | 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President; will the Senator yield? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? | 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Win the Senator state in what particular 
the court rendered any political opinion in that case? 

Mr. FERNALD. In its decision, sir. 

` Mr. LENROOT. Has the Senator read the opinion? 

Mr. FERNALD. I have. Iam not a lawyer, however, and I | 
can not go into legal technicalities. | 


Mx. LENROOT. Did the Senator find anything in the opinion | 
to sustain his statement? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; in the opinion of the court and the 
decision it rendered. : 

Mr. LENROOT. Was there anything except the construction 
of a treaty involved in that case? 

Mr. FERNALD. I am talking about the decision of the 
court, not the construction of language on any technicalities. 
The opinion of the court was in favor of Great Britain: If the 
Senator will allow me to conclude my speech, I shall be glad. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is making statements that, with 
due respect, are not at all warranted with reference to that 
question. 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator will allow me to finish my 
address, I think before I close I will haye answered his ques- 
tion, 

It is conceivable that the Monroe doctrine may be wholly 
obliterated by the court and league and the coyenant of the 
league substituted. 

That the court may render opinions in political matters is 
shown by its decision in the dispute between Great Britain 
end Turkey over Mosul, The league asked for an opinion, 
and the court granted the league the right to inquire, and the 
league and the court together decided in fayor of Great Britain, 
as Great Britain desired. Turkey is not a member of the 
league, and is obliged to submit or fight. 

It is a matter of serious thought whether, even with the pro- 
posed reservations attached, the United States by adhering to 
the European World Court can altogether escape the penalties, 
economic boycott, and perhaps military force which are essen- 
tial parts of the machinery of the league and, through the 
league, of the court. At all events, the perils are sufficiently 
apparent to place us on our guard. 

Can the league and its World Court assume jurisdiction over 
domestic questions and make them international? The fact 
that the international court may be called upon to interpret 
article 405 of the treaty with respect to what constitutes lessen- 
ing protection afforded to workers within a state, or with re- 
spect to the manner of administering a domestic law, comes 
bear to interference in domestic labor matters. 

Already it has been decided that the World Court has power 
to decide whether a matter is international or domestic, In 
the so-called Morocco case, between Great Britain and France, 
the court decided that the question of naturalization may be 
international. If naturalization, why not immigration? Sup- 
pose Japan should ask the council of the league to request the 
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court to render an opinion as to the tight of the United States 


to exclude the Japanese. If the United States accepts the 
Statute of the court and agrees to abide by it, even with the 
proposed reservation, the court might embarrass the United 
States by deciding that immigration under certain conditions 
may be an international question. 

Unless the question of immigration to the United States is a 
domestic question wholly, the United States is in peril. Why 
run the risk of these perils when there is no need of it? Why 
imperil the Constitution of the United States in fayor of a 
covenant of a European league harnessed to a world court? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator said he is not a lawyer, and 
yet he Is discussing and making assertions on matters of law. 

Mr. FERNALD, My judgment is only that of a layman and 
a farmer. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator is making absolute state- 
ments of law. 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not think I have said anything that 
even lawyers would disagree to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see. Does the Senator say if we 
adhere to this statute the court can pass on matters of immi- 
gration? 

Mr. FERNALD. I say they may. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the jurisdiction as now maintained 
by the court, may they? 

Mr. FERNALD. I think they may. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is all. I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. FERNALD. Why give a European league or a European 
on jhe right to tamper with our Constitution, even indi- 
rectly? 0 

Suppose after the United States adheres to the World Court 


| statute and signs the treaty embracing adherence to the world 


statute the matter of the interpretation of any treaty of which 
we are a party should be brought before the World Court, and 
that the interpretation of the same treaty should be brought 
before the United States Supreme Court; would the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court or the World Court prevail? 


e 


Furthermore, since the United States has made many com- 


| mercial treaties involving trade, commerce, tariff, and shipping, 


another serious matter suggests itself. Our recent commercial 
treaty with Germany, as revised and amended by the Senate, 


| permits the United States to impose discriminating duties in 


favor of goods brought into the country in American vessels, 
Will the World Court interpret such a treaty as the Senate 
intended? In view of the fact that the whole economic trend 
of the coyenant of the League of Nations is toward the break- 
ing down of all “economic barriers,” which means a destruc- 
tion of all protective tariffs, there is peril lurking in the power 
of the league through the World Court, in case we adhere to 
the statute of the court. 

Finally it is interesting, suggestive, and very important to 


| note two opposing and contradictory reasons why many of the 


adherents of the World Court favor signing on the dotted line. 
Some say they are in favor of America’s adherence because they 
are quite sure that with reservations we will be entirely safe, 
wholly divorced from the covenant of the league. This was the 
position of some of my friends in 1919, who voted for the 
covenant with reservations. Doubtless they believe it will be 
possible for the United States to make love with the court and 
avoid all embarrassing entanglements with the court's parent, 
the league. 

On the other hand, there are others of my friends who believe 
we should adhere to the World Court because it actually is the 
first step toward entrance into the European League of Nations. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] said very frankly: 


The entry of the United States into the World Court would doubtless 
be eventually followed by its entry into the League of Nations. 


These various and conflicting views and opinions make the 
proposed experiment of doubtful value to the United States, 
nay, a step away from our traditional attitude and a long step 
toward European entanglements. a 

A novel question has been raised as to the right of the United 
States to enter into an agreement, contract, or treaty—and the 
proposed World Court protocol is a treaty—to surrender any 
part of our national rights, or threaten to surrender any part 
of our rights by treaty. 

Under the law a treaty, like an act of Congress, is the supreme 
law of the land. An act of Congress, if contrary to the provi- 
sions and terms of the Constitution, may be set aside by the 
Supreme Court. Can a treaty, which is a part of the supreme 
law of the land, be set aside by the Supreme Court if found 
unconstitutional? 
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Crandall on treaties says? 


No case has arisen in which a treaty has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. 


However, there are cases where the Supreme Court has set 
aside a portion of a treaty as being in violation of certain 
provisions of the Constitution. 

Obviously a treaty in violation of the Constitution is void; 
but who decides whether a treaty is void in case of dispute? 
While no treaty thus far has been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court, there is no reason why that power might 
not be exercised and that a real case might arise. 

The claim is made by some of my friends that my party 
platform adopted in national convention declares in favor of 
the World Court. I submit that this plank in my party plat- 
form was thrust in without consideration, without knowledge 
of the facts, and without the knowledge of the members of 
my party. It was not properly a party measure or subject. 
I refuse to be bound by it under these circumstances. 

In the minds of many there is a strong conviction that any 
contract, agreement, or treaty with foreign countries that 
surrenders or impairs our national sovereignty is contrary to 
the fundamental principles of the Federal Constitution. 

In the last analysis it can not be denied that the United 
States is as fully able to promote world peace ontside of the 
league and outside the court as inside those organizations. If 
America is willing to send men, guns, ammunition, and bil- 
lions of dollars to help win a war for righteousness, it is willing 
to devote its men, talents, and money to promote peace; but 
it must act independently and nationally, so far as sovereignty 
is concerned. 

I stand where I stood in the historic struggle against the 
covenant of the League of Nations. In principle the struggle 
in which we are now engaged is essentially the same as that 
of seven years ago. I hear the voice of our departed leader in 
this Chamber saying: 


1 am an American, I will not surrender what I believe to be the 
independence of the United States nor indorse a policy that means an 
abandonment of the policy we have hitherto pursued. 


I, too, am an American. I am for world peace, but I refuse 
to indorse “peace at any price.” I am for American inde- 
pendence, not isolation. I repeat what I said seven years ago 
in this very Chamber: 


I have an abiding faith that in the solution of this problem the 
Members of this Senate will preserve the principles which have been 
bequeathed to us and given to posterity, a Nation complete in its own 
majesty and greatness, with one purpose, one Government, one flag! 


Mr. BLHASE. Mr. President, I think if we ever have a 
contest in the United States to determine who is its poorest 
reader, that I can easily win the prize. So if any Senator has 
any other business to attend to I shall not consider it the 
slightest discourtesy if he declines to listen to my reading. 

There was delivered in this country at one time an impor- 
tant message by a very distinguished gentleman, and I think 
that of all times that this is the time that the American 
pee should have it recalled to their attention. It was as 
‘ollows: 


Friends and Fellow Citizens: The period for a new election of a 
citizen to administer the executive government of the United States 
being not far distant, and the time actually arrived when your thoughts 
must be employed in designating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to me proper, especially as it 
may conduce to a more distinct expression of the public voice, that I 
should now apprise you of the resolution I have formed, to decline 
being considered among the number of those, out of whom a choice is 
to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be assured, 
that this resolution has not been taken, without a strict regard to 
all the considerations appertaining to the relation which binds a 
dutiful citizen to his country; and that, in withdrawing the tender 
of service which silence in my situation might imply, I am influenced 
by no diminution of zeal for your future interest; no deficiency of 
grateful respect for your past kindness; but am supported by a full 
tonviction that the step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the office to which 
your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform sacrifice 
of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a deference for what 
appeared to be your desire; I constantly hoped that it would have 
been much earlier in my power, consistently with motives which I 
was not at liberty to disregard, to return to that retirement from 
which I had been reluctantly drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, had even led to the preparation 
of an address to declare it to you; but mature reflection on the then 
perplexed and critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and 
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the unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled 
me to abandon the idea, 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, extordal as well as internal, 
no longer renders the pursuit of inclination iacompatible with the 
sentiment of duty or propriety; and am persuaded, whatever par- 
tiality may be retained for my services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not disapprove my determination to 
retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous trust, 
were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge of this 
trust, I will only say that I have, with good Intentions, contributed 
towards the organization and administration of the Government the 
best exertions of which a very fallible judgment was capable. Not 
unconscious in the outset, of the inferiority of my qualifications, ex- 
perience, in my own eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of others, 
has strengthened the motives to diffidence of myself; and, every day, 
the increasing weight of years admonishes me more and more, that 
the shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. 
Satisfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my 
services they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political scene, 
patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is to terminate the career 
of my political life, my feelings do not permit me to suspend the deep 
acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved 
country, for the many honors it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it has supported me; and for the 
opportunities I have thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable 
attachment, by services faithful and persevering, though in useful- 
ness unequal to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be remembered to your praise, and 
as an instructive example in our annals, that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable to mislead 
amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of fortune often 
discouraging—in situations in which not unfrequently, want of success 
bas countenanced the spirit of criticism,—the constancy of your sup- 
port was the essential prop of the efforts, and a guarantee of the 
plans, by which they were effected. Profoundly penetrated with this 
idea, I shall carry it with me to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens 
of its beneficence—that your union and brotherly affection may be 
perpetual—that the free Constitution, which is the work of your 
hands, may be sacredly maintained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue—that, in fine, 
the happiness of the people of these States, under the auspices of 
liberty, may be made complete by so careful a preservation, and 80 
prudent a use of this blessing, as will acquire to them the glory of 
recommending it to the applause, the affection, and adoption of every 
nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your welfare, 
which can not end but with my life, and the apprehension of danger, 
natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, and to recommend to your fre- 
quent review, some sentiments which are the result of much reflection, 
of no inconsiderable observation, and which appear to me all impor- 
tant to the permanency of your felicity as a people. These will be 
offered to you with more freedom, as you can only see in them the dis- 
interested warnings of a parting friend— 


Was he a friend? Did he so prove himself and has this 
country so acknowledged him by erecting to his memory monu- 
ments the greatest that the world has ever known? If one of 
those should ever decay, another will take its place, grander 
and greater, if it should be possible. Even this very city bear- 
ing his name is evidence of the fact that Washington was not 
only : friend but a father to those whom he addressed on that 
occasion— 


a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal motive to Dias 
his counsel, 


What motives could he haye? Mr. President, there was no 
additional honor that could be given him. He had been Presi- 
dent of these United States, the greatest honor that a man can 
have on this earth; it is second to none, Washington also had 
the loye not only then but has now of every man, woman, and 
child in every civilized nation who loves a man. 


Nor can I forget, as an encouragement to it, your indulgent reception 
of my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of your 
hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify or confirm 
the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people, is also 
now dear to you. It 18 justly so; for it is a main pillar in the edifice 


of your real independence; the support of your tranquillity at home; 
your peace abroad; of your safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. 


But, as it is easy to foresee that, 
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from different causes and from different quarters much pains will be 
taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the conviction 
of this truth; as this is the point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of Internal and external enemies will be most con- 
stantly and actively (though often covertly and insidiously) directed— 


What internal enemies? Men like the international bank- 
ers of this country to-day who are supplying vast amounts of 
money to spread propaganda under the pretense of promoting 
world peace; who are trying to induce the people of the coun- 
try to go into the league court and tell us that if we do not go 
in we are against peace; that our entrance into the court is the 
only way to prevent war, They would have us to go into the 
court, with one man on its bench who is our friend and the 
others who are sitting on that bench well-known political ene- 
mies of the United States; so that, if we go into it, this country 
may as well quit thinking about collecting the debts owed us by 
foreign governments. It will not then be necessary for the 
Senate to discuss any questions relating to those debts; the 
House of Representatives will not need to take up any time 
in discussing debt questions, for if we shall go into this court 
they will wipe out the indebtedness for us, and they will leave 
this country to carry not only her own but the indebtedness of 
the other nations of the world 


it is of infinite moment, that you should properly estimate the immense 
value of your national union to your collective and individual happi- 
ness; that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it as of the 
palladium of your political safety and prosperity; watching for its 
preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever may 
suggest even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned; and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the 
sacred ties which now link together the various parts. 


What a prophecy! Ah, Mr. President, I said yesterday that 
I thought it was a mistake that Senators who then sat in this 
Chamber from the South, my section of the country, the section 
that gave me birth and the section which I love, should have 
left this Chamber when they did, and I believe that if they had 
listened to these words of Washington they would not have 
gone, 


And indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of our country from the rest. 


Calhoun, with all of his ability, with all of his statesmanship, 
and with all of his love of country, Mr. President, must in some 
way have overlooked and disregarded that advice, and those 
who followed him here in latter days must have seen a vision 
of another kind. I do not speak of it disparagingly. God 
forbid; but when George Washington in this address says to 
the people of the American Nation that we should indignantly 
refuse to listen to any argument or any cause that would 
alienate any part of our country from another; when we look 
back to 1860; when we go to Arlington; when we visit other 
burial grounds in the South and in the North and see the 
tombstones there; when we read the history of this country; 
when we read the history of the Civil War, ought we not to 
stop and consider before we allow a foreign country to do for 
the American Nation what an internal difference of opinion 
almost succeeded in doing? 

If George Washington was right in speaking of our separat- 
ing ourselves as a great Union, and if the Southern Confederacy 
lost her cause fighting as she did—and no braver men have 
ever gone upon the battle field than they were—do you not think 
that these words of his as to people across the ocean, people 
who do not speak or write our language, should command our 
attention at this time? Do you not think it is time for us, in 
view of the conditions we have right at home, to stop and con- 
sider before we court war with other nations of this world? 

Mr. President, I said something yesterday about the last war. 
I do not want to say too much about it, because I know that 
there are some people who in their hearts to-day regret the 
position they took at that time. The Democratic Party must 
regret it. I do not say that they do, nor do I charge any man 
with doing anything but what be believed was honest and 
right; but I saw before me when I was Governor of South 
Carolina a man in the President's office called a Democrat, 
elected, however, because the Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and the candidate from New York did not shake 
hands, elected by Republican votes, undoubtedly. The only 
Democratic President this country has had since the Civil War 
elected by Democrats was Grover Cleveland, of New York. I 
saw a Democratic majority in the Senate; I saw a Democratic 
majority in the House. Have I seen it since? Where are 
Lloyd-George, Clemenceau, William Hohenzollern, and all the 
rest of the people who were in the lead and controlling the 
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various countries when they declared war? Where are they 
to-day? Some of them I hope, Mr. President, are in heaven; 
but as I read my Bible I have my most serious doubts, for it 
says, Thou ‘shalt not kill“; and if there can be any greater 
crime than feeding American boys as cannon fodder to make 
somebody pay a debt, then I can not understand what that 
Good Book that I love so well says. 

Who has the majority of the Senate to-day, and has had it 
for some time? Who has the majority of the House over 
yonder? Gentlemen may talk and smile and be happy, but, 
in my opinion, there is but one way for the Democratic Party 
to regain a majority of either body, and that is for men who 
call themselves Republicans to be so foolish and so misled as to 
vote for a league court. 


For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. 
Citizens by birth, or choice, of a common country, that country has a 
right to concentrate your affections. The name of American, which 
belongs to you in your national capacity, must always exalt the just 
pride of patriotism, more than any appellation derived from local 
discriminations. With slight shades of difference, you have the same 
religion, manners, habits, and political principles— 


What did he mean by “the same religion,” Mr. President? 
Why, all of us, no matter to what church we may belong, are 
working to the same end. I never argued with a man about 
his religion. I do not care what church he belongs to. The 
only thing I am interested in is whether his church leads by 
its doctrines to the same future happiness that my church 
leads to. If it does, whether he be Catholic or Jew or gentile 
or what, I can take his hand and say: “I will march with you 
in the fight for that which gives all the praise to Him who 
creates both man and nations.” 

I have no sympathy with the theory of evolution, although 
in some respects I have pretty nearly changed my mind since 
I came to Washington. When I see a man sitting in a restau- 
rant smoking a cigarette and blowing the smoke in the face 
of a perfectly respectable woman, I have my doubts whether 
God created him in His image or not—serious doubt—and when 
I sce some other things going on in Washington it makes me 
very seriously doubtful. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the distinguished Senator 
yield? $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bruce in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr, BLHASH. I do. 

Mr. NEELY. I should like to know how my friend from 
South Carolina feels when he sees a woman smoking a cigarette 
and blowing the smoke in a man’s face, as I frequently see 
around these hotel lobbies? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the Senator does not want an 
answer to that question—not in the Senate Chamber, at least. 
I will not say what I think about that here. I will tell the 
Senator privately what I think about it. 

952 NEELY. Mr, President, if the Senator will yield fur- 
er—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina further yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BLEASE. Certainly; I yield with great pleasure to my 
friend. s 

Mr. NEELY. I assume, from the statement the Senator has 
made, that he feels about that just as I do. 

Mr. BLEASE. I imagine so, because I know the Senator, 
and he and I have talked together a good deal. 

Mr. President, as I said here the other day, I do not believe 
in this political fight on religion. I do not believe in saying 
that a man should not be nominated for office because he pro- 
fesses one creed or another. All I want to know is if he is on 
my side of the house, if he believes in his Creator, and if he 
endeavors to carry out with some modification the Ten Com- 
mandments. I expect him to modify some of them, because I 
think we all do. 

With slight shades of difference you have the same religion, man 
ners, habits, and political principles. You have, in a common cause, 
fought and triumphed together. 

Think of that—all of us! 

The independence and Hberty yon possess are the work of joint 
eounsels and joint efforts; of common dangers, sufferings, and suc- 
cesses, 

Mr. President, that was no truer then than it is to-day, I 
think it will be admitted that the State from which I come 
did her part in the Revolutionary War. Old South Carolina 
has marked many of the places where those battles were 
fought. She furnished her quota of soldiers. She furnished 
some of the greatest generals that that war had. She furnished 
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men as brave and true as were furnished by any State in the 
American Union. I think it will hardly be disputed that, had 
it not been for Francis Marion it is possible that we would 
not be an America to-day. Along with Sumter and the other 
men who came from South Carolina and fought, we took our 
part. George Washington, in his address, simply reminds us 
of that fact. 

In the Spanish-American War I think it can be truly said 
that South Carolina and the entire South furnished her quota 
of brave and true soldiers. In fact, Mr. President, I think 
it was in that war that Gen. Joseph Wheeler, in going up 
a certain hill, called out: “At em, boys; the damned Yankees 
are coming!” The old gentleman had a vision of battles that 
he had been in before, and he led them in there. Men from the 
South left this Senate Chamber to go into that war; and in 
the last war that we had I want to read just a little statement 
to call attention to the fact, as Washington said, that all of us 
were taking our part. 


The One hundred and eighteenth Infantry of the Fifty-ninth Brigade 
of the Thirtieth Division was one of the greatest regiments in France. 
It was a part of the Thirtieth Division when they made the great 
attack on the Hindenburg line, between Cambrai and St. Quentin, on 
the 29th of September, 1918, in conjunction with the 'Twenty-seventh 
American Division, British, Canadians, and Australians, and broke 
through the Hindenburg line at that point, which was considered 
impregnable. This regiment, in addition to having received a great 
number of decorations of different kinds for bravery on the field of 
battle, received the greatest number of medals of honor—which is the 
highest decoration that is given by the War Department for service 
in war and bravery in battle—that was received by any reginent in 
the whole American Army of 4,000,000 men. 


This regiment was a National Guard regiment composed 
largely of South Carolinians, and was known as the South Caro- 
lina regiment; and one of its commanding officers, one of the 
bravest of the brave, in part as a reward for his services to his 
State and to his Nation, adorns the Senate Chamber to-day in 
the presence of Gen. Lawrence D. Tyson, of Tennessee. He 
was there fighting from the South; not for the South, but for 
the world. 

If Washington could know these things—God knows how he 
knew them unless He told him—if he could see these things and 
know them when he wrote this Farewell Address, does it not 
seem that, even thongh his tongue lies silent in the grave, yet 
we to-day, weak mortals that we are, in view of these prophe- 
cies and these predictions haying been fulfilled as he said, could 
stop and consider? 

I read this again: 


You have, in a common cause, fought and triumphed together; the 
independence and Liberty you possess, are the work of joint counsels, 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address themselves 
to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those which apply more 
immediately to your interest.—Here, every portion of our country finds 
the most comnranding motives for carefully guarding and preserving the 
union of the whole. 

The North— 


Some people to-day speak of the fact that there is no division. 
I say that as Americans there is no division, I have not a 
thing in this world against a man because he is from the North 
or the East or the West. I love all of the citizens of America. 
If a man is a true-blooded American, and stands for American 
principles, I love him. I do not care whether he be a Repub- 
lican or a Progressive, a Socialist or a Democrat—if he loves 
America and loves American principles and stands ready to de- 
fend them at all hazards, I loye him. We say to-day that we 
know no North, no Hast, no South, no West; and George Wash- 
ee knew it. He could see it back at that time. I continue 
reading: 


The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, protected 
by the equal laws of a common government, finds in the production of 
the latter, gréat additional resources of maritime and commercial enter- 
prise, and precious materials of manufacturing industry.—The South, 
in the same intercourse, benefiting by the same agency of the North, 
sees its agriculture grow and its commerce expand. Turning partly into 
its own channels the seamen of the North, it finds its particular navi- 
gation invigorated; and while it contributes, in different ways, to 
nourish and increase the general mass of the national navigation, it 
looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength, to which itself 
is unequally adapted. The East, in a like intercourse with the West, 
already finds, and in the progressive improvement of interior communi- 
cations by land and water, will more and more find a valuable vent for 
the commodities which it brings from abroad, or manufactures at 
home— ) 
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Mark you, he names them all—the North, the East, the South, 
and now the West. 


The West derives from the East supplies requisite to its growth 
and comfort—and whit is perhaps of still greater consequence, it 
must of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, influence, and the future 
maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the Union— 


How true! And to-day Senators are standing upon the floor 
of the Senate from States in the West calling upon the States 
of the East, just as Washington in his Farewell Address said 
they would, for protection— 


Any other tenure by which the West can hold this essential advan- 
tage, whether derived from its own separate strength; or from an 
apostate and unnatural connection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious, 


I hope Senators will take note of that; any connection. with 
any foreign power must be “intrinsically precarious.” All the 
way through he is citing to us the trouble and the danger which 
attend interfering with other people, or going across the water 
— help them, or letting them come over here to take charge 
of us 


While then every part of our country thus feels an Immediate and 
particular interest im union, all the parts combined can not fail to 
find in the united mass of means and efforts, greater strength, greater 
resources, proportionably greater security from external danger, a less 
frequent interruption of their peace by foreign nations— 


Listen to this, “a less frequent interruption of their peace” 
by staying away. Virtually he says that. He does not put in 
the words “staying away,” but virtually he says that. I con- 
tinue reading— 
and, what is of inestimable value, they must derive from union, an 
exemption from those broils and wars between themselves— 


How prophetic and how pathetic! 


they must derive from union an exemption from those brolls and wars 
between themselves 


I repeat, Mr. President, that he must have seen somehow or 
somewhere, even away back at that time, John ©. Calhoun's 
shadow in the Senate. He must have seen and almost heard 
Robert Y. Hayne's debate with Daniel Webster in this Chamber. 
Mr. Calhoun resigned his place in the Cabinet; and Mr. Hayne 
resigned his seat in this body that Calhoun might come back 
into it, because some people thought that he was an abler 
champion of those things than the man whom South Carolina 
took from this floor and made the governor of the greatest 
State in the American Union. Then he goes on— 


which so frequently afflict neighboring countries not tied together by 
the same government; which their own rivalship alone would be sufi- 
cient to produce— 


Listen to this; it is George Washington speaking— 


but which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues, would 
stimulate and embitter. 


Did that not happen in the war of secession? Ask yourselves 
that question. You men whose people were in the Union Army 
and you men whose people were in the Southern Army, ask 
yourselves if George Washington did not write the truth, the 
absolute truth, when you recollect the history of what went 
on in the foreign countries, they endeavoring to and actually 
interfering in the war commonly called the Civil War. but 
which I call the War of Secession. How did Washington know 
it? How could he see it? He spoke of the inestimable value 
of the citizens of this country, standing shoulder to shoulder, 
face to face, man to man, predicting what would happen when 
it did separate, as it did, and coming on down to to-day and 
telling what would happen if this country ever divided. Here 
he says to your league court— 
which opposite foreign alliance, attachments, and iIntrigues— 


I wonder why he used that last word? Why do you suppose 
that a man who loved everybody; who loved God; who loved 
the little children; who loved the trees; who loved the water, 
as is proved by his building that fine house at Mount Vernon; 
who loved the birds and proved that by the preservation of 
those wonderful forests around his home; who loved everything 
that had life in it, whether it were a human being, an animal, 
a bird, or a fish, or a fowl, even a tree or a bush or a flower— 
why would a man with that love in his heart use the word 
“intrigues” ? It was absolutely foreign to his nature, but it 
was used as a warning to the then American statesman—and 
to you to-day—to stay out of foreign alliances, attachments, 
and intrigues. 
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Hence, UMkewise, they will avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under any form of government are in- 
auspicious to liberty, and which are to be regarded as particularly 
hostile to republican liberty. In this sense it is, that your union 
ought to be considered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the 
love of the one ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 


Great words; but not mine. I never had and never will 
have sense enough to write as Washington wrote: 


These considerations speak a persuasive language to every reflect- 
ing and virtuous mind— 


Every Senator on this floor has a reflecting and virtuous 
mind, so he was speaking directly to the Senate of 1926. 


and exhibit the continuance of the Union as a primary object of 
patriotic desire. Is there a doubt whether a common government can 
embrace so large a sphere ?— 


That is his question. 


Let experience solve it. 
case were criminal. 


There is this man again, with all this love that I haye de- 
scribed, and which you know was in his heart, actually using 
the word “criminal.” Who is a criminal? I do not know, 
since I haye come to Washington, If a fellow goes to a 
restaurant in Washington and pulls out a bottle of liquor and 
sets it down on a table, and takes a young lady in with him, 
and they drink the liquor, and the police come along and see 
the liquor, they take the girl—she is American—put her in 
the Black Maria and put her in the guardhouse. I believe 
they call it “police station” up here in Washington. Down 
in my country we call it the “guardhouse.” They put that 
American girl in the guardhouse for being in the restaurant 
where the liquor was, but the police say to the boy, “ You can 
go free. You come from another country.” The American 
girl is a criminal, and she must be locked up and humiliated. 
Somebody says, Well, the right kind of American girl would 
not have been there.” I do not know about that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I have never yet seen a bad woman whom some bad man 
did not make a bad woman. 

‘Sitting over at another table were three other young ladies, 
who had nothing to do with the liquor there, who were merely 
there as I would have been there, or any Senator would have 
been there, getting something to eat. They were taken core 
too, and locked up. So I do not know what Geor; rge W 
ington was talking about when he said “criminal.” I 155 
practiced criminal law, and I made it a specialty for 85 years, 
and thought I knew what a criminal was until I got to Wash- 
ington. I have changed my mind. I sometimes ask myself 
the question now, if some fellow were to slip up behind the 
President and stick a stiletto in his back, or carry him off 
some place and poison him, whether we would have to carry 
him back across the water to try him. 

Down in my country you would not. If we did not have a 
court, a court would assemble that would take care of the 
ease. But up in this country if one were to poison the Presi- 
dent, I suppose they would have to carry him back across the 
water and try him over there; and if they had a jury of his 
countrymen, I know they would not think about convicting 
him for just killing a little, one-horse American. I do not 
mean that I think the President is “ one-horse,” but that is the 
term they would use. I reckon they would turn the criminal 
loose and appoint him ambassador to some country down 
south, or in Peru or some other country, rewarding him for 
what he had done. That is what you are leading up to. 

Tall about anarchy, talk about lawlessness, talk about not 
letting the people come into this country. I was with the 
Secretary of State on that Countess Karolyi matter. I be- 
lieved in keeping her out, and if I ever get a chance I am 
going to vote to sustain the Secretary on that question. But 
if the authorities keep on right here in this great city of 
Washington allowing people to live most disgraceful lives, to 
debauch if they possibly can the women of this country, to 
feed liquor to the women of this country, and claim protection 
of foreign embassies, I tell you, Senators, that you who make 
the laws of this country are going to be responsible when the 
common people of the country rise and take the law in their 
own hands. The people can not understand it. They will not 
long stand it. 

Down in my section of the country if the governor of my 
State were to go around with liquor in his pocket—they used 
to aceuse me of doing it, and drinking it in the hotels. I never 
carried much, but I did drink it, and I will admit that. But 
if the governor of my State can do it, do not you think that 
the poor fellow down in the field, plowing a one-eyed ox in the 
hot sun, is justified in thinking he has a right to do it? Why 


To listen to mere speculation in such a 
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has not the cotton-mill boy the same right, when he works 
all the week from Monday morning early daylight to late dark 
Saturday night, working to make goods for us to wear and to 
make money for the South and for the North, too—and I am 
glad to say we have a lot of northern capital in our State and 
we want more in its legitimate uses and purposes. Why has 
not the boy who works like that as much privilege as some 
little half-negro from a foreign country coming over here 
should have? Why not? The cotton-mill and other working 
boys sent me to the United States Senate from South Caro- 
lina, and they ought to have, whether they have or not, and 
without interference, the same rights and the same privileges 
that any man has in this country, I do not care whether he is 
in the city of Washington or where he is, or under what flag 
he sleeps. 

I just imagine, thongh I do not know, that that is the kind 
of a criminal George Washington was speaking about. 


We are authorized to hope that a proper organization of the whole, 
with the auxiliary agency of governments. for the respective subdi- 
visions, will afford a happy issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such powerful and obvious motives 
to union, affecting all parts of our country, while experience shall not 
have demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be reason 
to distrust the patriotism of those who, in any quarter, may endeavor 
to weaken its hands, 


Not who do it, but who may endeayor to do it. Now, Sen- 
ators, here on the fourteenth page of his address is where 
Washington speaks to the Senate of to-day: 


In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, it occurs 
as matter of serious concern, that any ground should have been fur- 
nished for characterizing parties by geographical discriminations,— 
northern and southern—Atlantic and western; whence designing men 
may endeavor to excite a belief that there is a real difference of local 
interests and views. One of the expedients of party to acquire influ- 
ence within particular districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and 
aims of other districts. You can not shield yourselves too much against 
the jealousies and heart burnings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations: they tend to render alien to each other those who ought 
to be bound together by fraternal affection. 


I expect some day, Mr. President, to present to the Senate 
my views along that line on the question of State rights. I 
shall not take the time of the Senate to-day to do it. 

In 1905 I had the honor of representing the county of New- 
berry in the State senate of my State. A bill came down there 
that they called the Dick bill, introduced by a Congressman 
from the State of Ohio. It passed the first reading and went to 
the committee, came out and passed its second reading. I was 
a young man and I had been told to keep my seat in the State. 
senate for the first session and not open my mouth. I knew 
very well that that was impossible, but I took the advice as best 
I could for a while. When nobody made any objection to the 
bill I got up in my seat and said that I objected. They asked 
me what was my objection. I told them then, as the record 
will show, that the bill was conceived for the purpose of putting 
the military forces of the country under Republican control. 

I speak frankly, and have no apologies for anything I may 
say in this Chamber or outside, and am responsible for every- 
thing I say outside and would not claim any immunity with 
any man or set of men. I believed then and I believe now 
that that bill was conceived by the Republican Party in Con- 
gress for the purpose of putting under their control the entire 
military body of the South. 

I fought the bill as best I could and held it up for some 
days. But the people of South Carolina, like a lot of other 
people, love money. We had senators and representatives 
there who swallowed it because somebody told them the United 
States Governmest would give them more money for the State 
military forces than they were then getting. That was the 
opening wedge for the stealing—and, in the words of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] I use the word “stealing” in its 
nastiest sense. That was the opening wedge for the stealing 
from the States of the Union of their rights and trying to pre- 
tend and to make believe that the soldiers of the Confederacy 
fought for an unjust cause. What was the result? Just 
what I said. They got control of the military force; but I 
must admit that it slipped out of their hands at a very impor- ' 
tant time. It slipped into the hands of one styling himself a 
Democrat, but in my opinion as far from being a Democrat as 
Theodore Roosevelt, one of the brainest and greatest Presi- 
dents this American country has ever had. 

Gradually they passed on, and when they got all of the 
States to agree to their plan and got the machinery under their 
control then they began to do what they would not have dared 
ty do otherwise. Inch by inch and foot by foot and yard by 
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yard they stole the rights of this Union and endeavored to 
carry out Hamilton's idea of government instead of standing 
by Thomas Jefferson’s and George Washington's. 

On they came, gradually and gradually. They sent General 
Pershing down under the pretense of catching Villa. I would 
like to know what his real orders were. He was no more 
sent down there to catch that “sucker” than I was. They 
sent him down there under the pretense of catching that 
fellow for the purpose of training the American boys down in 
that country for the very World War that they had promised 
that Wilson, if he was reelected President of the United States 
of America, would keep us out of, but which he sent us into to 
save the indebtedness of the international bankers of this 
country. It was a farce and a falsehood on its face to the 
American people. 

Why did they not catch Villa? Why did they not bring him 
back? Because that alleged Democrat did not want to lose 
the men that they were preparing by physical culture and 
physical training to go across the ocean to keep Morgan and 
his crowd from losing their American money. That is the 
truth about it. There is no doubt about it. As I said awhile 
ago, every man that took part in that war, every one of them, 
knew eventually that that was the purpose of it. The Ameri- 
can people got on to Woodrow Wilson and retired him, and I 
helped them to accomplish it. The other countries retired 
Lloyd-George and Clemenceau and the Kaiser, and all the bal- 
ance of them as soon as they got a chance at them, and a good 
many Senators in this Senate that voted for the war went out, 
and many Congressmen who voted for the war went ont. 

I do not want to criticize any Senator—I would not do that 
for the world—but I just want to say this much for myself, 
that if I ever sit in this Chamber and vote to conscript an- 
other man’s son, so help me God I expect to resign. I shall 
not vote to put in the law a clause exempting me, nor will I 
use my influence to keep mine from doing their part in that 
fight. If I had been in the Senate at the time, I would have 
voted “nay” when the proposition was made to exempt all 
Senators and Congress from that fight. I love the memory of 
the man who, at the other side of the Capitol, resigned and 
said, “ Yes, I haye voted to send others, so I will resign and 
go myself.” He did so and is in his grave to-day, and he de- 
serves a monument from the country, and I have been sur- 
prised that long ago some of his colleagues have not introduced 
in the body on the other side of the Capitol a bill to erect in 
this city a monument to the man who had the nerve and the 
courage and the manhood to go where he was sending the boys 
of mothers, to go as his mother’s boy where his mother’s boy 
was sending other mothers’ boys. 


The inhabitants of our western country have lately had a useful 
lesson on this head: they have seen, in the negotiation by the execu- 
tive, and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at the event throughout 
the United States, a decisive proof how unfounded were the suspi- 
cions propagated among them of a policy in the General Government 
and in the Atlantic States— 


“Proof, how unfounded ”—just as it is here. Speaking about 
tongues to-day, Senators are familiar with the line— 


When this poor, stammering tongue lies silent in the grave. 


Washington's stammering tongue lies silent in the grave, but 
he speaks to you in these words, as true as when they were 
spoken by him on earth. He was the greatest of all these. 
Senators can not find in words greater truth or greater 
prophetic statements, in so far as their limitation goes, than 
were made by the first President of this American Union. 
Washington continues— 


and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate of the treaty with 
Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how unfounded were the suspicions 
propagated among them of a policy in the General Government and in 
the Atlantic States unfriendly to their interests in regard to the Mis- 
sissippi. They have been witnesses to the formation of two treaties, 
that with Great Britain and that with Spain, which secure to them 
everything they could desire, in respect to our foreign relations, towards 
confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their wisdom to rely for 
the preservation of these advantages on the Union by which they were 
procured— 


Answer that question, you Senators who are in favor of this 
league court. George Washington asks it, not I. If I asked 
it, you could pass it over without paying any attention to it; 
it might be unworthy of your very learned and distinguished 
consideration; but George Washington asks you that question: 
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Will it not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation of these 
advantages on the Union by which they were procured? will they 
not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such they are, who would 
sever them from their brethren and connect them with aliens? 


Listen to that. 
Will they not henceforth be deaf— 


Deaf as was Taylor, whom you put on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the other day. 


Will they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such they are, 
who would sever them from their brethren and connect them with 
aliens? 


Mr. President, I do not see how Washington could have stated 
it any plainer if he had been here right now—to-day. 

Who are aliens? Everybody knows that. Washington knew 
it. Do Senators consider the judges they are going to have 
over yonder will be anything but aliens? 


Will they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such they are— 


Washington would not even concede that there would ever be 
any. With all of his wisdom and all of his forethought and 
all of his foresight, he could not even conceive, Mr. President, 
that there would ever be any such, because he says: 


if such they are, who would sever them from their brethren and con- 
nect them with the aliens? 


Sever us from William Howard Taft! Seyer us from the 
learned and distinguished gentlemen who sit yonder as com- 
panions of that great man, the man whom this country has 
honored as no other man has ever been honored—and I doubt 
if it will ever happen again in the history of this world—by 
being chosen President of this great Nation and Chief Justice 
of the greatest court on earth, an honorable man, a man, Mr. 
President, who proved by going down in defeat that neither 
power hor money could make him cringe at the knee of any 
man or set of men. 

Sever us from him and his court! Why are they not satis- 
factory to us? God knows they are satisfactory to me; and I 
am just about as hard to please about a court as is anybody, 
because courts have decided against me so many times that 
sometimes I feel like they do not know any law, and I think 
it over seriously, and then I think they are right and that I do 
not know any law. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, George Washington was right in his warning 
that we should stay out of those things which would connect 
us with aliens. What are we going to get by disregarding 
Washington's advice? What is it to be? I have not heard 
anybody say yet where we are to get an advantage. What are 
we to get? Where is our advantage to be? “Stop war.” Why, 
it is a breeder of war. Those foreign judges are going to 
decide against us. We are not going to aceept the decision. 
Senators want to remember one thing. They are not going to 
be here always. Some of them who are here now may not get 
back here after the 4th of March, 1927. I know just exactly 
how long I am going to be here if I live. I shall be here until 
the 4th day of March, 1931. Then, if I am alive and have good 
health and my people shall say, “We want you to stay,” I 
shall stay; but if they shall not want me to stay, it will not 
hurt my feelings a bit, for along that line I have a wonderful 
record, Mr. President. I have been beaten a whole lot more 
than I have been elected. [Laughter.] 

So I do not worry about being defeated; in fact, my younger 
brother told me once when I was defeated, “I am glad they 
beat you.” I asked, “ Why, boy?” He replied, “ Because some- 
how or other you are greater in defeat than you are in vicpory.” 
I suppose that is because I have more sense when I get beaten 
and keep my mouth shut better than I do when I get elected. 
{Laughter.] 


To the efficacy and permanency of your Union a government for the 
whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, between the parts 
can be an adequate substitute; they must inevitably experience the 
infractions and interruptions which all alliances in all times have 
experienced, 


What alliances? All alliances. 


Sensible of this momentous truth, you baye improved upon your first 
essay, by the adoption of a Constitution of government better calculated 
than your former, for an intimate union, and for the efficacious man- 
agement of your common concerns. This Government, the offspring 
of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed. 


Think about those words, uninfluenced and unawed"! I 
should like for him to have been President when some people 
in this country said, We want a war with England so as to 
get our money.” I should like to have been standing behind 
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the door and heard what old man George said. He would not 
have said. Come in,“ and then passed around a bottle of wine 
and invited them to dinner—I would guarantee that, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and he would not have gone over to the Pope of Rome 
and counseled with him as to the advisability of advocating a 
league of nations or a league court before he mentioned it to 
the American people. 


This Government, the offspring of your own choice, uninfluenced and 
unawed, adopted upon full investigation and mature deliberation, com- 
pletely free in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and containing within itself a provision for its 
own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and your sup- 
port— 


Now, Senators, listen— 
Respect for its authority, compliance with its laws— 
What words! 


Respect for its authority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence in 
its measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true 
liberty. The basis of our political systems is the right of the people 
to make and to alter their constitutions of government. But the 
constitution which at any time exists, until changed by an explicit and 
authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The 
very idea of the power, and the right of the people to establish govern- 
ment, presuppose the duty of every individual to obey the establisbed 
government, 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations and 
associations under whatever plausible character, with the real design 
to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular deliberations and 
action of the constituted authorities, are destructive of this funda- 
mental principle, and of fatal tendency.—They serve to organize fac- 
tion, to give it an artificlal and extraordinary force, to put in the 
place of the delegated will of the nation the will of the party, often a 
small but artful and enterprising minority of the community; and, 
according to the alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the 
public administration the mirror of the ill concerted and tncongruous 
projects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans digested by common councils, and modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above description may 
now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, in the course of 
time and things, to become potent engines, by which cunning, ambi- 
tious, and unprincipled men, will be enabled to subvert the power of the 
people, and to usurp for themselves the reins of government, destroying 
afterwards the very engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your government and the permanency 
of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that you steadily 
discountenance irregular opposition to its acknowledged authority, but 
also that you resist with care the spirit of Innovation upon its prin- 
ciples, however specious the pretext. One method of assault may be to 
effect, in the forms of the constitution, alterations which will impair 
the energy of the system; and thus to undermine what cannot be 
directly overthrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the true 
character of governments, as of other human institutions: —that expe- 
rience is the surest standard by which to test the real tendency of the 
existing constitution of a country :—that facility in changes, upon the 
eredit of mere hypothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual change 
from the endless variety of hypothesis and opinion: and remember, 
especially, that for the efficient management of your common interests 
in a country so extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is 
consistent with the perfect security of liberty is indispensable. Liberty 
itself will find in such a government, with powers properly distributed 
and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, little else than a name, 
where the government is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of fac- 
tion, to confine each member of the society within the limits prescribed 
by the laws, and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the State, 
with particular references to the founding them on geographical dis- 
crimination. Let me now take a more comprehensive view, and warn 
you in the most solemn manner against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party generally. ji 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, having its 
root in the strongest passions of the human mind.—It exists under 
different shapes in all governments, more or less stifled, controlled, or 
repressed; but in those of the popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and æ truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened by 
the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which in different 
ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is 
itself a frightful despotism.—But this leads at length to a more formal 
and permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries which result, 
gradually incline the minds of men to seek security and repose in the 
absolute power of an individual; and, sooner or later, the chief of 
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some prevailing faction, more able or more fortunate than his com- 
petitors, turns this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation on 
the ruins of public liberty. 


Is there an effort to do that to-day, Mr. President? Is there 
an effort by some one, or is there an effort by some party, to 
foist upon this country this league court and try to make 
political capital out of it? Go back to the people and to “the 
purpose of his own elevation on the ruins of public liberty.” 

As I said yesterday afternoon, this country answered that 
question. The American people answered that question by giv- 
ing to President Harding the largest popular vote and the 
largest electoral vote that any man has ever received in the 
history of the American Nation. Those people knew more 
about this Farewell Address than the Senate knew. ‘Those 
people knew that the Democratic Party was endeavoring to 
foist this League of Nations upon this people, and I believe 
conscientiously for the purpose of endeavoring to make, throngh 
his egotism and vanity, the then President of the United States 
the president of the World— 


- The disorders and miseries which result, gradually incline the minds 
of men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual— 


What do you think about that? 


The disorders and miseries which result, gradually incline the 
minds of men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual— 


Who ever had more power than this Congress gave to an 
individual? George Washington saw it. That individual— 
Wilson—was absolute monarch of all he surveyed, king of 
kings, judge of judges. He kicked out whom he pleased and 
put in whom he pleased. He kicked out whoever would not 
agree with him, gave him the toe of his boot unceremoniously 
and unkindly. What was the result? ‘The first time the Ameri- 
ean people had a chance to speak, they obeyed George Wash- 
ington. The little school children would read his words to the 
parents at night. The men who could not read and write had 
it read to them. What was it that George Washington said? 


The disorders and miseries which result, gradually incline the minds 
of men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an indi- 
vidual— 


They saw it, and they spoke in no uncertain terms— 


and, sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing faction, more able 
or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposition to the 
purpose of his own elevation on the ruins of public liberty. 


I repeat, as I said yesterday, that we have less individual 
liberty, we have less State sovereignty, we have less protection 
for our homes and our firesides to-day than we have ever had 
heretofore; and in my opinion it came from egotism and from 
the White House of the American Nation. 


Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind (which never- 
theless ought not to be entirely out of sight) the common and con- 
tinual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to make it the 
interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and restrain it. 


The American people did, thank God! 


The common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufi- 
cient to make it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage 
and restrain it. 


And they did discourage it, and when Cox went up to the 
White House and knelt down and said, “I consecrate my all 
to thee, Mr. Wilson, and not my country,” they slapped his face, 
and properly so, because George Washington told them to do it. 


It serves always to distract the public councils, and enfeeble the 
public administration. It agitates the community with ill-founded 
jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of one part against 
another; foments occasional riot and insurrection. It opens the door 
to foreign influence and corruption— 


Oh, Mr. President and Senators, listen to that! 
It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption. 


We have it in Washington. You opened the door to foreign 
influence, and God knows you have the corruption from it right 
here in Washington—liquor sent over from Baltimore under 
protection for foreign embassies that they and their people 
might have a big Christmas, drink liquor, drink wine and 
champagne, frolic, and have dances. Oh, they had a glorious 
old-time Christmas Day, but the poor little devil who drove a 
street car all day in the snow, or drove his hack and had to 
beat his arms to keep warm, or worked down here in a ditch 
somewhere and quietly slipped out and got his little half pint, 
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put it in his hip pocket, and slipped around in somebody's closet 
or maybe slipped home and took a little drink, whose feet were 
wet after he had been working hard all day, and who was cold 
and felt like he would just have a little appetizer—some scoun- 
drel paid by the Government in the shape of a nasty, dirty spy, 
calling himself a prohibition agent, looking in the window, runs 
in and grabs him and slaps him in jail for 30 days and works 
him with a pick and shovel. Meanwhile the embassy people 
in their uniforms and their stripes and their fine hats and 
clothes drink all the liquor they want, and do everything they 
wish at variance with the laws of the Nation, and our people, 
our law officers, sit back and say: “Good morning, Mr. Ambas- 
sador. Good morning, Mr. Consul. Not only you but your 
attaché, your little automobile driver, are exempt from the 
American law.” 

Great God, what a country! What an enforcement of law, 
charged up to somebody—I do not know whom; but when I go 
back to old South Carolina I am going to tell them what is 
going on in Washington. Of course, the only good it will do 
will be just te inform them, because there is no power on 
God's earth, and never has been and never will be, to get them 
to vote the Republican ticket. There is no use in arguing 
that, so it will not do the Republican Party any harm to tell 
it in South Carolina; but there are States in the American 
Union that ought to know what is going on in Washington, 
and the voters there ought to be apprised of it and asked the 
question: “Do you approve of this administration upholding 
this kind of thing?” 

International law? Have we not the power to repeal it? 
Have we not the power to say that we will not permit trucks 
to haul liquor? If they have a right to have liquor in these 
embassies, where does the right come in to haul it, to transport 
it? Where is the international law that gives them the right 
to transport it from Baltimore into the embassies in Washing- 
ton in trucks, and where are your prohibition-enforcement 
officers? 

Prohibition? Why, any man who thinks this country has 
prohibition is an ignorant fool. The only man in this country 
that has prohibition is the poor deyil who has not the money 
to buy liquor, and everybody knows it; and if he does not 
know it, it will not take him long to find out if he will just 
walk slowly along up the street and look like his lips were dry. 
Why, they have soliciting agents all over the city, and they 
come into the Senate Office Building and they go into the 
House Office Building and they come under the dome of the 
Capitol; and yet some people stand up and talk about our hav- 
ing prohibition. Yes; we have it; we have it for the poor 
devil who has not the money to buy, and that is all. 


There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful checks 
upon the administration of the government, and serve to keep alive 
the spirit of liberty. This within certain limits is probably true: 
and in governments of a monarchial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spirit of party. But in those 
of the popular character, in governments purely elective, it is a spirit 
not to be encouraged. From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose. 
And there being constant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by 
force of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to 
be quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it should consume. 


Oh, Mr. President, those words “a fire!” This league court 
is “a fire“ —mark the prediction—“ not to be quenched.” 


A fire not to be quenched; it demands a uniform vigilance to pre- 
vent it bursting into a flame, lest instead of warming, it should 
consume, 


Consume whom? Do not you Senators know? As every 
student who has ever studied history knows, those countries 
over yonder think more of each other than they do of us. It 
is perfectly natural; and do you not know, that if England 
did not want to use us she would not have a thing to do with 
us? Do you not know that if you go into this league court, 
and a question comes up affecting the American Government, 
those judges yonder are going to decide against this country 
before they decide against their own countries and those coun- 
tries hand in glove with them? I know it. 

I do not say they are corrupt—no—but I do not care what 
man you put on a bench, and I do not care who he is, he has 
within his heart the same feeling that any other man has. 
That is where some people make a mistake. They think a 
judge is superhuman, as they do about a preacher. Some 
people think a preacher is away up yonder. He is if h> is the 
right kind of one; it is the greatest calling on earth; but they 
are human beings, They are subject to the same temptations 
and the same influences and everything human that we are 
subject to; and when one of them falls he does not deserve 
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any more condemnation than any other honorable or so-called, 
supposed-to-be honorable citizen. 

I do not care who the judge is or from whence he comes. 
An American judge sitting on that court would be obliged to 
feel more or less kindly toward America. You may say he 
would not be influenced by that. He is bound to be if he is a 
true-born American citizen, and the judge of every other 
nation will be just like our judge. Those fellows will com- 
bine against us, and, as I said yesterday—I repeat to-day— 
they will pick us up and spank us; they will get us in the 
league court, and the only way we will ever get out will be to 
fight our way out. 


It is important likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its administra- 
tion, to confine themselves within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one department, to 
encroach upon another. The spirit of encroachment tends to consoli- 
date the powers of all the departments in one, and thus to create, 
whatever the form of government, a real despotism. A just estimate 
of that love of power and proneness to abuse it which predominate iu 
the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this posi- 
tion. The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, and 
constituting each the guardian of the public weal against invasions 
of the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country and under our own eyes. To preserve 
them must be as necessary as to institute them. If, in the opinion 
of the people, the distribution or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected by an amend- 
ment in the way which the Constitution designates. But let there be 
no change by usurpation; for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed. The precedent must always greatly over- 
balance in permanent evil, any partial or transient benefit which the 
use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports— 


That referred to the members of foreign legations being 
allowed to drink liquor, to get drunk and desecrate our laws, 
to abuse our women, while we hold up our hands and say, 
“Under international law they can not be arrested.” That is 
what Washington referred to right there. The old man must 
have been in a restaurant and had a champagne supper the 
night before he wrote this— 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports— 


Have we got that in this country to-day? Why not? Be- 
cause our higher officers do not obey the law in many cases, 
and that encourages the subordinates; because our churches 
are divided, preaching fool doctrines like evolution and all 
other kinds of stuff. The churches say, Come on and go with 
us. Follow our creed and follow our doctrine.” Yet, bless 
God, they can not agree among themselves as to what is the 
creed and what is the doctrine that leads to God. If they 
can not agree among themselves on their doctrine, if they can 
not unite as one great body, divided into factions, leading one 
great army on to salvation, how do they expect the poor way- 
farer, who probably can neither read nor write, to accept their 
creed and their doctrine as the proper way to salvation? 


In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politiclan— 


I do not know whom he was talking about then— 
The mere politician— 


I have some men in my mind, men who go to the national con- 
ventions, both Democratic and Republican, whom I think Wash- 
ington was talking about when he used that word— 


The mere politican, equally with the plous man, ought to respect 
and to cherish them, A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the 
security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious 
obligations desert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation 
in courts of justice? and let us with caution indulge the supposition 
that morality can be maintained without religion. Wfatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect, that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary spring 
of popular government. 


What a great sentence. He could have stopped with that 
sentence and yet immortalized himself. 
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It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary spring 
of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with more or less 
force to every species of free government. Who that is a sincere friend 
to it can look with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation 
of the fabric? : 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge, In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion, it should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish public 
credit. 


I have looked closely at Washington's language, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I can not see where he says, “Go to war because a 
few individuals of your country lend money to poor creditors 
across the water,” or that “ You must take your armies and kill 
people to get back a little silver that somebody owes you.” 
I have looked carefully for that. I got my magnifying glass to 
see if I had not left out a sentence, but I can not find that— 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish public 
credit. 


I do not know why he did not put in there, seeing as far as 
he did, “ In 1916 or 1917 do not go to war across the water to 
collect money for international bankers.” If he had had that 
in there, it might have served some purpose, 

One method of preserving it is to use it as sparingly as possible, ayoid- 
ing oceasions of expense by cultivating peace, but remembering, also, 
that timely disbursements, to prepare for danger, frequently prevent 
much greater disbursements to repel it— 


A fine sentence, That is why I am in favor of a big Army 
and a big Navy. I do not mean a great, big, overwhelming 
concern, but I am in favor of us having a department of avia- 
tion, with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINoHAul], who 
is now sitting on the other side, at the head of it. I am in 
favor of having a great Army, a foundation, a substantial 
Army, and a Navy strong enough, with good ships and good 
transports, standing ready at all times, strong enough to hold 
the nations of the world back until, if it be necessary, the 
boys from the plows can get on their mules and join you in 
the camps; strong enough to say to the world, “ You can not 
whip us.“ You need never be uneasy; the best way in the 
world, I have always found, to keep a man from jumping on 
you is to keep him thoroughly advised that if he does jump 
on you you are going to beat him up. That is the best way 
to keep him off you. That is why I am in favor of the Ameri- 
can Nation standing always ready, I do not care whether 
you call it republicanism or democracy or what you call it. I 
stand openly and flat-footedly and aboveboard for a large 
Army and a large Navy. Yet I have no desire to be a private 
soldier. I do not want to be a private soldier in any military 
camp. I haye seen some private soldiers in my life who made 
me feel that if I had to take a choice I would just as leave 
be a toothless preacher at a chicken dinner as to be a private 
soldier. [Laughter.] 


Avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt— 


There you are. That is good advice for a young man, much 
less to a nation, because paying interest ruins many a poor 
devil. I know it shook me pretty hard several times in my 
life— 


not only by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the debts which unavoidable 
wats may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity 
the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. 


There-is your war debt. Listen to this: 


Not ungenerously throwing upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. 


Yet there are people in this country who want to carry debts 
over 40 or 60 years, want to put them on some other people's 
children and grandchildren and great-grandchildren instead 
of taking care of them themselves. 


The execution of these maxims belongs to your representatives, 
but it is necessary that public opinion should co-operate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it is essential that you should 
practically bear in mind, that towards the payment of debts there 
must be revenue; that to have revenue there must be taxes; that no 
taxes can be devised which are not more or less inconvenient and 
unpleasant— 


He surely told the God's truth then, you all know— 


that the intrinsic embarrassment inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice of dificnities) ought to be a 
decisive motive for a candid construction of the conduct of the gov- 


| efnment in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures 
for obtaining revenue, which the public exigencies may at any time 


dictate. 
Observe good faith and justice towards all nations— 


That is my doctrine— 


Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct, and 
can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to 
give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a people 
always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt 
but, in the course of time and things the fruits of such a plan would 
richly repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it. Can it be that Providence has not connected 
the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experiment, 
at least, is recommended by every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential than that 
permanent, inveterate antipathles against particular nations and pas- 
sionate attachments for others, should be excluded— 


Are we doing that? Are we dealing with all nations fairly and 
squarely to-day? Are we dishing out to each one of them the 
same we are handing ont to the other? Are we feeding them 
from the same trough, letting them drink from the same 
spring? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential than that 
permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular nations and pas- 
sionate attachments for others, should be excluded; and that, in place 
of them, just and amicable feelings towards all should be cultivated. 
The nation which indulges towards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its ani- 
mosity or to its affection, either of which is sufficient to lead It astray 
from its duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nation against an- 
other, disposes each more readily to offer insult and Injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable 
when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence, fre- 
quent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. The 
nation prompted by ill will and resentment, sometimes impels to war 
the government, contrary to the best calculations of policy. The gov- 
ernment sometimes participates in the national propensity, and adopts 
through passion what reason would reject; at other times, it makes 
the animosity of the nation subservient to projects of hostility, in- 
stigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. 
The peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of nations, has been 
the victim, 


Listen to those words: 


The peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of nations, has been 
the victim. ? 


That is as will be the case here if we go into this league 
court. They have judges on that court who, if they should 
come over here and sit, do not speak our language, and so 
we could not tell what they were talking about. The common, 
ordinary American lawyer could not practice before them. It 
is a court of their own making. They could sit here and even 
“cuss” the American judge and he would not know what in 
the world they were talking about. They could make up their 
minds and write their opinions sitting right there in front of 
him and he could not tell what they were doing. 


So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for another pro- 
duces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, facilitat- 
ing the Illusion of an imaginary common interest, in cases where no 
real common interest exists— 


And I do not know where any common interest exists be- 
tween us and England except let England drag us to death 1n 
the money market at all times— 


and infnsing into one the enmitieg of the other, betrays the former 


into a participation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without 
adequate inducements or justifications. 


Was not that our case in the last war? Did we have any 
excuse or justification for going into that war? I do not think 
so. Did we get any reward from it? I do not think so. Oh, 
but some hold up their hands and say, “ Well, if America had 
not gone over and taken part in the war, Germany was going 
to come over here and get America.” I do not believe there 
was a man or woman in the whole German Empire that ever 
had any such idea. I do not believe that even the Kaiser 
eyer had any such idea. His idea was to control that conti- 
nent over there. His idea was to be boss of that continent, 
and he had sense enough to know, if he has any sense at all, 
that he could not come over here and take charge of this 
country. 
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T still maintain that we did not have any business over there. 
That is one reason why in this Senate that I love to look down 
upou the seat now occupied by the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reen]. Once, since I have been here, I voted against 
the views of the Senator from Missouri, when I voted accord- 
ing to the opinion and the judgment of the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. But I love and honor “Jim” Reep. I 
think he won the greatest victory the American Nation has 
eyer known when he went back to St. Louis in the face of 
money and machinery and corruption, the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and beat them and came back here and took his seat 
in the Senate. May God bless him. 

I love the memory of the late Robert M. La Follette. I had 
loved him for years. I loved him for his position. When he 
walked in on the floor of the Senate one day after I came here. 
I went over to his seat and shook his hand for the first time 
in my life. I hesitated a little bit, because I did not know 
just exactly what he would think about it. But since he has 
gone from this world I thank God that it was my privilege 
at one time to shake hands with that man who knew nothing 
but the right, who feared neither God nor man, and who made 
for the common people of this country a servant that it will 
take them a long time to replace in this body. 


It leads also to concessions, to the favorite nation, of privileges de- 
nied to others, which is apt doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessarily parting with what ought to have been 
retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to re- 
taliate in the parties from whom equal privileges are withheld; and 
it gives to ambitious, corrupted or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the fayorite nation, facility to betray or sacrifice the interests 
of their own country, without odium, sometimes even with popularity— 


There are the international bankers flat-footedly— 


To betray or sacrifice the interests of their own country, without 
odium, sometimes even with popularity— 


Yes; the international bankers are without odium; they are 
popular. They spread out their fangs of corruption and de- 
ceit and use their money to endeayor to spread propaganda into 
the country to make the common people of the country believe 
that something is best for them when they know that it means 
their ruin and their slavery. 


gilding with the appearances of a virtuous sense of obligation, a com- 
mendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for public 
good, the base or foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or in- 
fatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such attach- 
ments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened and inde- 
pendent patriot. How many opportunities do they afford to tamper 
with domestic factions, to practice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion— 


He is talking about the international bankers again— 


to influence or awe the public councils!—Such an attachment of a 
small or weak, toward a great and powerful nation, dooms the former 
to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence 


I read yesterday what Thomas Jefferson said on this ques- 
tion—that great Democrat, that great American, the man who 
towered head and shoulders above the men of his day when 
it came to government and to intellectual attainments— 


Agalust the insidious wiles of foreign Influence, (I conjure you to 
believe me fellow citizens) the jealousy of a free people ought to be 
constantly awake; since history and experience proye, that foreign in- 
fluence is one of the most baneful foes of republican government. 


That is what your father is saying to you, Senators— 


The jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly awake; since his- 
tory and experience prove, that foreign influence is one of the most 
banecful foes of republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, 
must be impartial, else it becomes the instrument of the very Influence 
to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Excessive partiality for 
one foreign nation and excessive dislike for another, cause those whom 
they actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other, Real patriots, who may 
resist the intrigues of the favorite— 


There he uses the term “intrigue” again— 


Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of a favorite, are liable 
to become suspected and odious; while its tools and dupes usurp the 
applause and confidence of the people, to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, in 
extending our conrmercial relations, to have with them as little political 
connection as possible, 
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Does anyone in the Senate set himself up as the equal of 
George Washington? Does anybody in the Senate have the 
idea somewhere up in his cranium that he is the equal of George 
Washington and that he has done as much for this country as 
George did? Listen to him, Senators, Democrats, Progressives, 
and Republicans: 


The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, in 
extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little political 
connection as possible. So far as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith :—here let us atop. 


Here let us stop—where? 


So far as we have already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled 
with perfect good faith— 


There, he said, let us stop. 


Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, or 
a very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in frequent con- 
troversies. 


Listen to that language. They have been fighting ever since 
he died. Here is what he said about it. They were fighting 
him before he died, and they have been fighting among them- 
selves every since he died, just like he said they would do. 
I mean since he passed out of this world. I do nat think he is 
dead. I think he has just passed on. 


Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, or a 
very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in frequent contro- 
versies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. 


Senators, what can be more plain? That is as plain as the 
English language could possibly write it. 


Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her policies, or the ordi- 
nary combination and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 


Warning us there, as he has all the way through, to stay out 
of foreign alliances, and to stay out of the league court. 


Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue 
a different course. If we remain one people, under an efficient govern- 
ment, the period is not far off when we may defy material injury from 
external annoyance— 


“From external annoyances.” That is what Senators say 
they are trying to avoid by this iniquitous court 


when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we 
may at any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected— 


How true! When Germany and the remainder of the world 
were fighting away back yonder in the French Revolution, when 
our President stood back and said, “ We will have nothing to do 
with that fight,” our neutrality was then just of the kind to 
which George Washington refers here; and in the great war 
that has just ended, so long as America kept her hands out of 
it, just as Washington said, we pursued a course— 


As will cause the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon, to be 
scrupulously respected. 


Germany respected us. Her allies respected us. England 
respected us and her allies respected us. As long as we main- 
tain that attitude, as George Washington said, just so long we 
shall be respected— 


when belligerent natlons, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation, when 
we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall 
counsel, 


Senators, I wish to read that over. If Washington were 
talking about the very question that is pending here now, or 
were making a speech on this floor, he could not have put it 
stronger— 

When belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation, when we 
may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall 
counsel, 


He did not say as guided by four judges who can not speak 
the American language, who can not read the American Consti- 
tution possibly, and who have to have an interpreter to read it 
to them; he did not “say leave it to them,“ but he said “we, 
the American people, should remain in a position where we can 
say whether we shall have peace or war guided by justice.“ 


Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit 
our own to stand upon foreign ground? 


Answer that question. “Why quit our own to stand upon 
foreign ground?” That is what we are proposing to do. 
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Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 


I do not believe there is a man living in this conntry to-day 
who could write a stronger argument against this league court 
than George Washington has got right here in one paragraph. 


Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe. 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 


„Then Washington says, as will be found on page 33 of his 
Farewell Address: 


It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with any 
portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now at Hberty 
to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of patronizing in- 
fidelity to existing engagements. I hold the maxim no less applicable 
to publie than private affairs, that honesty is always the best policy. 
I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be observed in their gen- 
nine sense. But in my opinion, it is unnecessary, and wonld be unwise 
to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establishments on a 
respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust to temporary alli- 
ances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are recom- 
mended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our commercial 
policy should hold an equal and impartial hand; neither seeking nor 
granting exclusive favors or preferences; consulting the natural. course 
of things; diffusing and diversifying by gentle means the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing; establishing with powers so disposed, 
in order to give trade a stable course, to define the rights of our mer- 
chants, and to enable the government to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be from time to time 
abandoned or varied as experience and circumstances shall dictate; 
constantly keeping in view, that it is folly in one nation to look for 
disinterested favors from ansther; that it must pay with a portion of 
its independence for whatever it may accept under that character ; 
that by such acceptance, it may place itself in the condition of having 
given equivalents for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more, There can be no greater error than 
to expect, or calculate upon real favors from natien to nation. It is 
an illusion which experience must cure, which a just pride ought to 
discard.” 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old and 
affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the strong and 
lasting impression I could wish; that they will control the usual cur- 
rent of the passions, or prevent our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny of nations, but if I may even 
latter myself that they may be productive of some partial benefit, some 
occasional good; that they may now and then recur to moderate the 
fury of party spirit, fo warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue— 


Another warning against “foreign intrigue "— 


to guard against the impostures of pretended patriotism; this hope 
will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare by which 
they have been dictated. i 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have been guided 
by the principles which have been delineated, the public records and 
other evidences of my conduct must witness to you and to the world. 
To myself, the assurance of my own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my proclamation 
of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanctioned by 
your approving voice, and by that of your representatives in both 
Houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure has continually gov- 
erned me, uninfinenced by any attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate’ examination, with the aid of the best lights I could 
obtain, I was well satisfied. that our country, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, had a right to take. and was bound, in duty and 
interest, to take a neutral position. Having taken it, 1 determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to maintain it with moderation, per- 
severance and firmness. 

The consderations which respect the right to hold this conduet, it 
is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only observe that, 
according fo my understanding of the matter, that right, so far from 
being denied by any of the belligerent powers, has been virtually ad- 
mitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, without any- 
thing more, from the obligation which justice and humanity impose on 
every nation, in cases in which it is free to act, to maintain inviolate 
the relations of peace and amity towards other nations. 


The toducements of interest for observing that conduct will best be, 


referred to your own reflections and experience. With me, & pre 
dominant motive bas been to endeavor to gain time to our country to 
settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and to progress, without 
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interruption, to that degree of strength, and consistency which is neces- 
sary to give it, humanly speaking, the command of its own. fortunes, 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I am 
uncenscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too sensible of my 
defects not to think it probable that I‘ may have committed many 
errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to 
avert or mitigate the eyils to which they may tend. I shall also carry 
with me the hope that my country will never cease to view them with 
indulgence; and that, after 45 years of my life dedicated to its service, 
with an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be con- 
signed to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actuated by 
that fervent love towards it, which is so natural to a man who views 
in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for several genera- 
tions; I anticipate with pleasing expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize, without alley, the sweet enjoyment of par- 
taking, in the midst of my fellow citizens, the benign influence of good 
laws under a free government—the ever favorite object of my heart, 
and the happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 


That document, Mr. President, was signed by George Wash- 
ington on the 17th day of September, 1786. Since that time 
this Nation has grown from a very small beginning to be the 
greatest country in the world. I hope that every Senator in 
this Chamber will take that message to his home and at his 
leisure reread it and think it over very carefully. I would 
not dictate to any man what he shall do. Far be it from me 
to attempt to influence any man to go against what he believes 
to be his conscientious convictions; far be it from me to think 
that the remarks which I have made on this subject to-day or 
that the remarks which I may make on it later will influ- 
ence any man to change his vote; far be it from me to ask 
any man to subscribe to what I have said in my talk on this 
subject, either about nations or policies or people; but so long, 
Mr. President, as God gives me the power, whether it be on 
the floor of the Senate or on the hustings in South Carolina, 
or wherever it be, I propose to raise my voice in defense of 
the common people of this Nation. If Senators in this Cham- 
ber and Representatives at the other end of this building will 
go back to their States, allow this question to remain in 
abeyance until the next session of the Senate, and assemble 
their people together and tell them what this thing means, 
explain it to them in the proper light, then, while the bankers 
may vote for it, while some lawyers may vote for it, while 
what is called the “aristocracy — Which means very often 
those who are living on the debts of their daddies and grand- 
daddies—may vote for it, the common, honest people who 
make their living in the sweat of their faces and who at night 
assemble their little children around their bedsides and, after 
reading to them a chapter from the Great Book, have them 
kneel and say their prayers to God and then put them in their 
beds, lisping “Now I lay me down to sleep "—those people will 
show you where they stand on this question. And that will 
be for America and for God. 

Mr. FERRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The’ VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ark. 
Bingham ess Lenroot Sackett 
Blease Frazier McKellar Schall 
Bratton zerry McMaster Sheppard 
Brookhart Gillett MeNary Shipstead 
Broussard Glass Means Smith 
Bruce Goff Metcalf Stephens 
Butler Gooding Moses wanson 
Cameron Hale ‘Trammell 
Caraway Harris Norris Tyson 
Copeland Harrison Nye alsh 
Couzens Heflin Oddie Warren 
Curtis Howell Overman Weller 
Deneen Johnson Pepper Williams 
Din Jones, Wash. Pine Willis 
Edge Kendrick Pittman 

Edwards Keyes i Reed, Mo. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A guorum is present. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. President, the debate in the Senate upon 
the merits and demerits of the World Court has been illumi- 
nating. Able Senators have gone into lengthy discussions of 
the relation of the World Court to the League of Nations. 
The functions of the World Court have been clearly and force- 
fully expounded. I realize that I have not the ability to 
enlarge upon these discussions. I doubt very much if they 


can be materially enlarged, except by tedious repetition. 


The World Court has been under discussion for several 


years, and the greatest statesmen in the world have made their 
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contributions, The discussions on the Senate floor are, broadly 
speuking, a consensus of these opinions. These discussions 
are contributed by two groups of Senators—one group advocat- 
ing the entrance of the United States into the World Court; 
the other group maintaining that such entrance is unwise, and 
that serious dangers are involved in such entrance. No one 
will question the patriotism and sincerity of the able Senators 
who have shared in these discussions, 

No sane man asserts that the League of Nations, the World 
Court, or any other international organization is a panacea for 
perpetual peace. The causes of war exist and always will 
exist so long as the natiens of the earth are not in absolute 
isolation. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], in his foree- 
ful speech, made this clear. It is all the more necessary, 
therefore, that nations plan for the minimum of destruction, 
and forever try to avoid a world cataclysm. 

Our boys were assured that they were entering the World 
War to end war, and for no other purpose. To what extent 
have we fulfilled our promises? 

I quote the following from the text of the armistice day 
proclamation issued by John R. McQuigg, national commander 
of the American Legion, on December 11, 1925: 


In so far as in us lies, we owe it to those who fell on Flanders 
Field and elsewhere—fell in a belief that they were fighting a war to 
end wars—to see to it that their desires and dreams for peace come 
true, 


I am positive in my own mind that all of the boys are in 
full sympathy with this declaration. The only question is, 
How can their desires and dreams for peace be made to come 
true? In this proclamation I find the recommendation of “ the 
immediate adherence of the United States to a permanent 
court of international justice.” 

Important changes have occurred since George Washington 
issued his warnings to the United States. The industrial 
world has been revolutionized. In the last 75 years more 
progress in science and invention has been made than in all 
the centuries preceding the beginning of this period. This 
progress was made in the hope that life could and would be 
conserved. In the World War, through the demands of the 
cave man’s instincts and impulses, science and invention were 
turned into agencies of destruction. In the world of matter, 
in the world of things, man has proved himself a giant. In 
the world of human nature he has proved himself a pigmy, 
The demand of the hour is for human engineering whereby the 
test of every enterprise shall be the making of men instead of 
the exploitation of things. 

The United States has from time to time caught a glimmer 
of light and recognized the all-important fact that human 
relations are subject to laws, and therefore subject to improve- 
ment. In this debate there has been displayed an extraordi- 
nary degree of skepticism born of fear. Human nature is 
fundamentally the same the world over. In the smallest social 
unit the element of distrust works for disintegration. Lack 
of faith in the nobler emotions of man opens wide the gate for 
the ravages of the lower emotions. Distrust works for the 
destruction of the home, the community, the State, the nation, 
and the world. Human nature is not static; it is dynamic. 
It is a long road man has traveled—from the plane of primi- 
tive man to the plane of savagery, from the plane of savagery 
to the plane of barbarism, and from the plane of barbarism 
to his present place in civilization. I have faith in his fur- 
ther progress. I admit that just now there seems to be a 
slump in the human-nature market. The world is not going to 
the devil, although his present investments are extensive. 

The world is one big family. Time and distance have been 
annihilated. National isolation is a thing of the past. The 
United States is becoming more and more industrialized, and 
is therefore increasingly involved in international affairs. The 
more highly industrialized a nation is the more dependent it 
is upon other nations of the world for huge quantities of raw 
materials, such as coal, iron, oil, copper, timber, food, and so 
forth. The foreign trade is assuming greater and greater 
importance to the United States. 


In 1913 the American imports amounted to $1,813,000,000; in 
1924 to $3,450,000,000, while the value of exports in 1913 were 
$2,466,000,000, and in 1924, $4,311,000,000. 


Judge Gary has estimated that the United States— 


with only 6 per cent of the world’s population and 7 per cent of the 
world’s land produces the following proportions: Iron and steel, 40 per 
cent; lead, 40 per cent; silver, 40 per cent; zinc, 50 per cent; coal, 
52 per cent; aluminum, 60 per cent; copper, 60 per cent; wheat, 25 
per cent; corn, 75 per cent, 
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It is obvious that the prosperity of this country as well as 
the welfare of the people of other lands is dependent upon 
heavy exports of our surplus goods. 

Enormous sums of American capital are now being invested 
in foreign fields. The overseas investments of our citizens are 
likely to increase steadily, especially so that we now possess, 
fortunately, half the entire coal supply of the world. Thou- 
sands and thousands of American citizens are the holders of 
foreign securities, and consequently are financially concerned 
with international relations, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
suffer an interruption there? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; although I am not going to discuss tech- 
nicalities. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will not discuss them; but I 
wanted to ask if the Senator believes that we ought to entangle 
ourselves in European affairs because some Americans have 
gone over there to speculate? 

Mr. FERRIS. Not at all. There is a difference as to 
motive. 

The whole tendency of modern commerce and finance is to 
make the entire world an economic unit. Mankind is divided 
into about 60 nations, each of which claims absolute sover- 
eignty. I am not going to take the time to designate the char- 
acteristics of nationalism. Nationalism would not be a menace 
if we could eliminate international industrialism, but that is 
out of the question. If the nations of the earth were isolated, 
nationalism would be of minor importance. The major conse- 
quence, therefore, of the economic interdependence and political 
divisions is imperialism, and imperialism leads to militarism. 


In order to protect national honor and national interests the peoples 
of Europe spent $40,000,000,000 upon armies and navies during the 
period from 1871 to 1913, the rank in total expenditures for armaments 
being: France, $8,568,000,000; Great Britain, $8,401,000,000; Russia, 
$7,581,000,000 ; Germany, $7,434,000,000. 


But even with huge armies and navies, nations do not feel 
secure, so they form military alliances. Alliances lead to 
counteralliances, culminating in the balance-of-power system, 
with continents divided into two great armed camps. 

Under this régime occasions for war, as in 1914, will con- 
tinue to arise. It is clearly evident that the nationalist com- 
petitive system is a menace to world peace. It is imperative, 
eee that some way should be found to break the vicious 
circle— 


nationalism, imperialism, militarism, alliances, balance of power, crises, 
war, 


This leads up to the question, What kind of international 
organization is needed? At the present hour the need for an 
international court seems to be imperative, In order to be 
effective a court must have 
i (1) An adequate basis of law upon which to base its deci- 
sions; 

(2) Permanent judges of high ability, wide experience, and 
unquestioned moral integrity ; 

(3) Compulsory jurisdiction; and 

(4) The confidence of the litigant nations. 

All of these factors are present in the World Court as it is 
now organized. I will admit that if militarism, with the other 
menace of nationalism, is to prevail throughout the world no 
agency can be established whereby peace can be maintained. 
Ordinarily preparation for war means war. 

To the common man who is unfamiliar with technical dis- 
tinctions the objections to the World Court seem trifling, or at 
least not commensurate with the needs of the nations of the 
earth. The most enthusiastic advocates of the World Court 
are not foolish enough to anticipate that it is a divine organi- 
zation, an organization that can adjudicate to the entire satis- 
faction of the entire world under all circumstances. It has 
already been stated on the floor of the Senate that the Supreme 
Court of the United States illustrates in large measure the 
fundamental method of the World Court. We are not treading 
on new ground; we are not traveling on imaginary roads. In 
so far as I know, the humblest citizen of the United States 
recognizes the superb functions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

In the industrial world, in fact in all of the ordinary affairs 
of life, from the smallest to the greatest, we appeal to experi- 
ence. The temptation to throw our own long experience into 
the discard arises largely from fear, from a lack of confidence 
in the nations of Europe. We are familiar with their long rec- 
ord of warfare. I know how reckless these nations have been 
in their struggles for conquest, in their rivalries for power. 
Some of us find it difficult to realize that they can cherish any 
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worth-while feelings for peace and good will. Has there been 
a change in the hearts and minds of the leaders in these great 
nations since the armistice was signed? I for one believe that 
the evidence is overwhelmingly in fayor of an affirmative an- 
swer. The formation of the League of Nations and the World 
Court constitute an unanswerable argument in favor of this 
answer. 

From the standpoint of experience we have a right to say 
that the World Court has been in operation sufficiently long to 
demonstrate to the world that it can and does successfully per- 
form the functions that the advocates of the World Court pro- 
claim to-day. Under existing conditions in Europe it looks to 
me that this is a time for exhibiting our patriotism after the 
manner we exhibited it during the World War. 

I recognize that entering the World Court is in a sense an 
adventure. But the United States knows something about the 
spirit of adventure: The landing of the Pilgrims was an ad- 
venture; the Revolutionary War was an adventure; the Civil 
War was an adventure; the Spanish-American War was an ad- 
yenture; our entering the World War was an adyenture. Ad- 
venture seems to be a fundamental element in human nature, 
In making an adventure it is always wise to consider the 
foundations for the adventure. To-day the United States is the 
only great Nation on the earth that is not practically bankrupt. 
Probably not a single Senator in this body as much as believes 
that there is even a possibility that any one of the European 
nations will ever get out of debt. In fact, when we are abso- 
lutely frank about the matter, we do not anticipate that they 
will ever be able fully to discharge their obligations to the 
United States. I am not hinting that we should cancel any 
of the debts. Canceling debts will not, in my judgment, pro- 
mote international safety. 

The United. States has a large portion of the wealth of the 
world. It has the larger part of the gold of the world. The 
United States is in a position, if it were so disposed, to lead 
in the field of international relationships. We Americans are 
sure that we have no disposition to entertain notions of con- 
quest. We did not enter the World War for that purpose. 
Our purpose was specific and definite—to make the world safe 
for democracy. Our own continued prosperity depends upon 
our cooperative relations with the other nations of the earth. 
I have already indicated that we are one big family, and we 
are in a position to do more for the big family than possibly 
all the other nations combined. 

Call entering the World Court an adventure. The question 
is, Shall the United States make the adventure? I hold that 
our entering the World Court would be an event that would 
signalize a turning point in the world’s history. I am not a 
prophet or the son of a prophet, but I have the right, the same 
as other men, to express my hopes and possibly even use my 
imagination. I believe the conduct of the United States in the 
World War demonstrates clearly that we are a peace-loving 
Nation, and if we were to enter the World Court, we would 
not endanger our own welfare nor become a menace to the 
welfare of other nations. We would become a beacon light to 
the world. 

I can not bring myself to believe that even now European 
nations are plotting the destruction of our great Republic. If 
secret diplomacy can be foreyer banished, if the people can 
have an opportunity to express their wishes, there is not any 
question in my mind but what the nations of the earth can 
intermingle and can maintain a peaceful family. 

Practically all of the great nations of the earth are at this 
hour dependent upon the United States for a considerable por- 
tion of their industrial prosperity, and it would be exceedingly 
difficult for the nations of Europe to be prosperous without con- 
tributing to the prosperity of the United States. 

I admit that my arguments—if they can be called argu- 
ments—do not grow out of technical analyses, nor out of the 
feeling that war is a necessary evil. I can not understand 
the philosophy of some Senators with reference to the motives 
of the nations_that are now in the League of Nations and 
that are now using the World Court. If we are not going to 
enter the World Court, what international plan can be de- 
vised to prolong world peace? We have no reason to believe 
that wars are forever in the past. But there is no excuse for 
the statesmen of the world, or even the statesmen of the 
United States, to continue the dilatory tactics that have char- 
acterized our conduct since the close of the World War. 

In concluding my brief address I read four quotations, one 
very general in its character, by William James, our great 
American psychologist and philosopher, now deceased. My 
second quotation I take from the annual message of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and to this quotation I attach great importance. 
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Likewise a quotation from Hon. Elihu Root, which relates 
to the independence of the court, and the third from Charles 
E. Hughes concerning our opportunity to maintain the su- 
premacy of law among the nations. 

In these quotations there is no new subject matter, but the 
main issues are focused in these quotations, so as to at least 
avs the common man some faith in the virtues of the World 


I do not know when this first quotation was written, but I 
ake it was written before the World War. Mr. James 
said: 


Organize in every conceivable way the practical machinery for mak- 
ing each successive chance of war abortive. Put peace men in power; 
educate the editors and statesmen to responsibility. How beautifully 
did thelr trained responsibility in England make the Venezuela Incident 
abortive. Seize every pretext, however small, for arbitration methods 
and multiply the precedents; foster rival excitements and invent new 
outlets for heroic energy; and from one generation to another the 
chances are that irritation will grow less acute and states of strain 
less dangerous among the nations. Armies and navies will continue, 
of course, and fire the minds of populations with their potentialities of 
greatness. But their officers will find that somehow or other, with no 
deliberate intention on anyone's part, each successive “Incident” has 
Managed to evaporate and to lead nowhere, and that the thought of 
what might have been remains their only consolation. (From “ The 
Remarks at the Peace Banquet,” by William James, taken from “ The 
Philosophy of William James, taken from his own works,” published by 
the Modern Library, New York, p. 259.) 


Now, from the annual message of President Coolidge to Con- 
gress, December 8, 1925. I know Senators are perfectly famil- 
iar with this, but we are having here every day in the Senate 
the fundamentals of the World Court thrashed over and over 
and the same kind of opposition. It might be just as well to 
formulate systematically day by day some of the things splen- 
did men have said elsewhere, as well as what splendid men say 
in the Senate: 


{From the annual message of President Coolidge to Congress December 
8, 1925] 


WARS CAN BE ADJUSTED BY AN INTERNATIONAL COURT 


It is difficult to Imagine anything that would be more helpful to the 
world than stability, tranquillity, and international justice. We may 
say that we are contributing to these factors independently, but others 
less fortunately located do not and can not make a like contribution 
except through mutual cooperation, The old balance of power, mutual 
alliances, and great military forces were not brought about by any 
mutual dislike for independence, but resulted from the domination of 
circumstances. Ultimately they were forced on us. Like all others 
engaged in the war, whatever we said as a matter of fact, we joined an 
alliance. We became a military power. We impaired our independ- 
ence. We have more at stake than anyone else in avoiding a repetition 
of that calamity. Wars do not spring into existence. They arise in 
small incidents and trifling irritations that can be adjusted by an inter- 
national court. We can contribute greatly to the advancement of our 
ideals by joining with other nations in maintaining such a tribunal, 
If we are going to support any court, it would not be one that we have 
set up alone or which reflects only our ideas. Other nations have their — 
customs and their institutions; their thoughts and their methods of 
life. Ifa court is going to be international, its composition will have 
to yield to what is good in all these various elements, Neither will it be 
possible to support a court which is exactly perfect or under which we 
assume absolutely no obligations. If we are seeking that opportunity, 
we might as well deciare we are opposed to supporting any court, 


The next is from Mr. Root, and I think an appropriate head- 
ing over this would be “ The court is independent ard is subject 
to no control by any political power.” This was on April 26, 
1923: z 
THE COURT IS INDEPENDENT AND IS SUBJECT TO NO CONTROL BY ANY 

POLITICAL AUTHORITY 

Speaking on behalf of the World Court in an opening address as 
president of the American Society of International Law, on April 26, 
1923, Hon. Elihu Root, former Secretary of State, and one of the 
founders of the World Court, said, in part: 

“No diplomatic agreement is sought or attained. No member of the 
court represents or is at liberty to represent any state whatever. 

“ Their duty is not to deal with policies or agreemeuts, but to decide 
questions of fact and law in cases brought before them. Each judge's 
obligation is not to represent his country or any country, not to execute 
the orders of any foreign office, not to reflect the policy of any govern- 
ment, but upon bis own conscience to hear and decide upon the evidence 
and the law in accordance with his own personal judgment. 

“The court is absolutely independent and is subject to no control by 
the League of Nations or by any other political authority, 
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“War can not be outlawed by proclamation or by resolution or by 
mere agreement or by mere force. War can be outlawed only by array- 
ing the moral force of the civilized world in support of definite rules 
of conduct which exclude war, and by giving to that moral force insti- 
tutions through which that force may be applied to specific cases of 
attempted violation, One of these necessary institutions is a court by 
whose judgment the great multitude who desire the peace of justice may 
know what is just.” J 
WE HAVE NOW AN OPPORTUNITY TO MAINTAIN THE SUPREMACY OF LAW 

AMONG TITE NATIONS 


(Hon. Charles E. Hughes, former Secretary of. State, at a testimonial 
dinner given in his honor at New York City, November 10, 1925) 


We can not profess allegiance to the cause of international justice 
without maintaining the institutions of international justice. We have 
now an opportunity, without sacrificing any national interest, to sup- 
port and buttress the new Institution to maintain the supremacy of law 
among the nations, I trust that we shall not miss that opportunity by 
failing to support the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

When other nations seek to promote the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes how can we afford to count ourselves out? We are 
happy to think that after long years peoples are emerging from the 
black night of hatred and distrust into a new day of reason and accord. 
But controversies will not be lacking. Economic, racial, and national 
interests will inevitably clash. : 

Our chief contribution to peace will not be in demands for formulas, 
in resolutions of mass meetings, in documents and declarations calling 
for the outlawry of war, but in the exhibition of a temperate disposi- 
tion, in self-restraint manifested in the contreversies that concern us, 
in the absence of threatening gestures, in the readiness to support the 
government seeking reasonable solutions of difficult questions. 

It is a great privilege to serve the American people; it is a higher 
privilege to seek to interpret the generous sentiments which for the 
most part animate them. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we have now had four 


hours of open executive session. Would it be agreeable to the 
Senator from Wisconsin if we now went into legislative session? 


Mr. LENROOT. I think we ought to run longer in open 
I understand the Senator wishes to speak — 
10 or 15 minutes, and I shall be willing at a quarter to five to 


executive session. 


move to go into legislative session for that purpose. 
Mr. COPELAND. That course is agreeable to me. 
Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in discussing the propo- 


sition of entrance of the United States into the World Court 


I shall content myself mainly with presenting an alternative 
cooperative proposition. By “ cooperative” I do not mean that 
term in the usual leose sense in which it is used. I mean 
genuine cooperative economics, which I shall define definitely 
and distinctly as I proceed. 

The organization, the Jurisdiction, the merits, and the asso- 
ciation of the court with the League of Nations have all been 
quite fully discussed. My attitude toward the court is not so 
much concerned in those propositions. Itis rather fundamental, 
because I do not regard a technical law court as the proper 
agent of genuine cooperative economics. I do not believe that 
the international forces of the world can be properly based 
even upon a complete system of international law. I believe 
they must be based upon the principle of arbitration, because 


we have so many grades of civilization, so different in their | 


ideas and their ideals, that it is impossible to meet them with 
a universal and a uniform statute such as we would call inter- 
national law. I believe we must meet them in the circum- 
stances in which they live and settle them upon the principles 
of common sense in a court of arbitration. 

The particular court provided here, if we really enter the 
court, which is not conceded by the resolution, would decide 
its own jurisdiction and it would make its own laws. It has 
no legislative department to prescribe its laws. Those prin- 
ciples are entirely un-American. They violate the most funda- 


on January 8, 1918—the famous 14 points of world peace. 
It is a landmark in the history of the world, because upon its 
foundation principles must be built every future political 
structure for the peace of the world. The fact that part of 
these points failed in the peace treaty and that the treaty 
failed of ratification does not detract from the greatness or 
lower the grandeur of Woodrow Wilson's conception. There- 
fore I come not fo scoff and detract but to extol, amplify, and 
vitalize these great principles. 

The first question to determine is the cause of this failure 
of civilization in world war. No safe remedy can be sug- 
gested until the cause is known. If I fail in designating the 
true cause, my argument fails. 

In the motor car the engine is indispenable, the starter 
quite necessary, the transmission, the gear, and the brake 
essential to successful operation, the radiator useful, and the 
pneumatic tire both protection and comfort, but the fuel is 
the force that drives the car, In modern civilization the fuel 
that has driven governments is competitive economics. And 
competitive economics has driven many other things. It has 
driven scientific research usually to the profit of the capi- 
talist and the penury of the scientist. It has given ex- 
ploration on sea, land, and air, sometimes to the glory of the 
explorer, but again to the profit of capital. It has driven 
mechanical invention beyond the wildest dreams of our 
fathers, but too often the inventor went to poverty while 
the financial support went to fortune. And it was competi- 
tiye economics that drove the nations of the world into almost 
universal war. Competitive economics has failed. The states- 
manship of the world, founded upon the system of competitive 
economics, has failed. 

I can not leave this conclusion of failure without citing the 
situation in our own country, where we have reached the 
highest pinnacle of competitive finance. A distinguished United 
States Senator avers that 92 per cent of the men who go into 
competitive business in the United States ultimately fail. 
Another distinguished Senator, an expert upon this question, 
puts the percentage at 96 per cent. These figures have been 
disputed by propagandist writers, but none have offered a more 
accurate or convincing estimate. Any system with such a per- 
centage of failure is a failure per se. It fails in its own 
household. Any estimate that I have ever seen leaves only the 
conclusion of disastrous failure. If competitive economics has 
failed both in its own household and in the administration of 
international peace, a technical law court founded upon its 
principles can not succeed. The technical law court is the most 
potent governmental force in the competitive economic system. 
| The proposed World Court is of the same model, procedure, and 
purpose. It will fail, as all competitive systems have failed. 

If world peace is impossible upon the system of competitive 
economics as it exists to-day, is there any other system far 
enough developed to warrant practical consideration? Yes; it 
| is suggested by Wilson in substance in point 3 of his address. 
Is it taught in any of the great universities of America? No. 
What is it? Cooperative economics. It is taught in the high 
schools of Denmark, in the cooperative union schools of Great 
Britain, and in most of the civilized countries of the world, 
| but it is almost unknown as a system in the schools of the 
United States. Oh, yes; we talk of cooperation, but it is an 
incidental matter and not as a complete system that will better 
serve the needs of advancing civilization. 
| It is denied the right to become a complete system by the 
| laws of most of the States, and it is only recently mentioned in 
| the national statutes. We are perhaps the only civilized coun- 
| try in the world that by law prohibits the farmers and laboring 
| people from organizing their own savings in cooperative banks, 

with cooperative reserve bank, and all under their own control. 
| I quote from Myron T. Herrick, Rural Credits, page 479: 


There are no Federal or State laws in the United States under 


mental doctrine of Americanism. I believe if we really entered | which the farmers might organlze themselves into systems, with credit 


a court with such power it might result in the most autocratic | 
institution ever devised by the minds of men. While that is 
true, I believe there is a different system, and it is that system | 
which I shall discuss. 

Any system of international statesmanship that results in a 
thing like the World War is a failure. Up to date the World 
War is the biggest net economic result of our civilization; 
therefore the balance sheet is still in the red. It will take | 
more than a generation to pay the debt of this stupendous 
folly and start again in an even race. It was the driving 
ferce of these dismal facts that raised Woodrow Wilson to a 
higher plane of modern statesmanship. His guiding hand re- 
strained the spirit of war and sought to make it a “war to 
end war—to make the world safe for democracy.” This great | 


ideal reached complete expression in his address to Congress 


societies as the basic units. The laws of Massachusetts on credit 
unions of 1909, of Texas on rural credit unions of 1913, and of New 
York on credit unions as finally enacted in 1914 provide for the organ- 
ization of associations intended for thrift and small credit for feeble 
folk. Texas limits the leans to $200, at not over 6 per cent, for pro- 
ductive purposes, thus absolutely preventing large undertakings, while 
the restrictive measures of all four laws render them useless for rural 
hanking and credit systems. All require the members to be natural 
persons; none allows associational members. This alone would prevent 
credit societies from being the basic units of a system. AN forbid 
the acceptance of deposits from outsiders, thus closing the greatest 
source of funds for operatioris. All require share capital and pro- 
hibit the societies from doing any other business and from using their 
funds for any other purpose than that of making loans. This rejec- 
tion of Raiffeisen principles is the most serious and regrettable defect 
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in the laws. The farmers of the United States are capable and 
independent men, and they should have the right under the laws to 
organize themselves as best suits their own ideas or circumstances, 
whether it be In associations with shares or without shares, or with 
collective liability, limited or unlimited. Moreover, they should be 
able to decide for themselves whether they will have syndicated local 
associations or just one Raiffeisen credit soclety for each neighborhood. 
They have no choice under any of these laws, and thus the play of 
private initiative and freedom of action is blocked. 


My own investigations sustain this statement. I want to call 
upon American colleges generally now to prepare textbooks 
and start complete courses in cooperative economics. I do not 
mean incomplete and fake cooperation, but a genuine system 
such as I now describe. 

There are three basic principles in the cooperative enter- 
prise: 

1. One man one vote. Capital does not vote. 

2. The earnings of capital are limited. They never should 
exceed the rate of wealth increase. Men hire capital and 
not capital hires men. 

3. The net earnings are distributed back to the producers 
and consumers in proportion to the business transacted with 
the enterprise. This is the trade dividend. 

There are other rules of operation, such as all transactions 
shall be for cash or its equivalent. No money shall be loaned 
or invested for speculative purposes, and one-fourth of the net 
earnings shail be kept in the business for growth surplus and 
retirement of capital, but only the three foregoing principles 
are basic. 

The logical place to begin cooperative organization is with 
cooperative schools, which I have already suggested; then 
with cooperative credit. Individual cooperative banks will suc- 
ceed where all other business is competitive. After a sufi- 
cient number is organized, they can organize the reserve with 
all the powers of the Federal reserve bank. But one banking 
system is needed for all cooperative enterprises. The trade 
dividend in the bank is paid to the depositors and the bor- 
rowers. All the stock, if any, in the reserve bank is taken by 
member banks. The vote is in proportion to membership. 
The profits of the reserve are distributed to the member banks 
and by them to their individual members. 

After this credit system is sufficiently organized and the 
farmers have their own deposits under their own control, they 
are ready to organize processing plants, storage plants, and 
marketing associations for all their products. Labor in Great 
Britain has already taught us how to organize cooperation. 
They did not start with credit, and the penalty was many 
failures, such as we have had in the United States. That is 
all corrected now, and they have a complete and powerful 
credit system, which has turned their thousands of enterprises 
into the soundest and most permanent success in the world. 

It was in 1843 that 28 flannel weavers at Rochdale, Eng- 
land, began saving thelr pennies to organize a cooperative 
store. I have a special personal interest in this history, be- 
cause the late Daniel Wilde, of my home city, was born in 
this town and lived there when the weavers opened their little 
store. He told me the history many years ago and excited 
my interest in the cooperative movement. 

By December, 1844, they had saved a pound each, and with 
this $140 started their store with four foodstuffs upon the 
three basic principles I have just stated. Cooperation had been 
tried before, but had always failed. Prior to this time co- 
operatives had sold at cost, and failed when loss had over- 
taken them. The Rochdale pioneers sold at the usual profit, 
and retaining one-fourth of the net profits in the business dis- 
tributed the balance back to the members in proportion as 
they traded with the store. This store was the first and met 
with the contempt of the community, but its members were 
loyal and persistent and finally increased and brought it to 
success, After this other like stores were organized in the 
neighborhood, and the idea spread until there were several 
hundred. They then met in conference and decided that they 
could do better with their own cooperative wholesale, and the 
famous cooperative wholesale society, known now the world 
over as C. W. S., was organized upon these same three simple 
principles. All the capital in the wholesale was taken by 
the stores. It did not vote. The stores yoted in proportion 
to their members. The earnings of the capital were limited 
to 5 per cent. One-fourth of the net profits were kept in the 
business and the other distributed back to the stores in pro- 
portion to their trade with the wholesale. 

After a time it was learned that most of their failures 
were due to lack of credit or the dependence of credit upon 
a hostile competitive banking system. The banking depart- 
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ment for receiving deposits was organized In the stores and a 
reserve bank in the wholesale. It was further determined 
that the whole system would be strengthened if they could 
manufacture some of their own produets. A soap factory was 
started, which has grown to be the greatest in the world. 
All together, when I visited them in 1923, they had developed 
158 of the greatest factories in Great Britain, producing nearly 
everything essential to our present civilization. They had the 
biggest automobile factory, they had the 11 biggest flour mills, 
and shoe factories that are making 4,000,000 pairs of shoes 
per year. The turnover of the reserve bank was two and a 
half billion dollars the year before. The wholesale is many 
times larger than any private wholesale in the world, and it 
has branch wholesales in many other cities. 

It writes more than one-half of the life, accident, and un- 
employment insurance in Great Britain. This great coopera- 
tive organization is now doing business all around the world. 
Its world-wide character and universal development is more 
typical of world-wide Britain than any other organization in 
the Empire. Its membership is four and one-half million heads 
of families, and nearly all of the disputes and differences 
among this vast number of people are settled in courts of 
arbitration, without resort to the technical courts of law and 
without lawyers. These arbitration courts are so greatly de- 
veloped that English statesmen have described them as a state 
within a state. 

Within this system are the cooperative schools training the 
cooperative business men and managers for all these enter- 
prises. They are the ablest, the most practical, the most 
sensible, and the most successful business colleges that have 
ever been devised. This vast business system, the greatest, the 
soundest, the oldest, the most successful, and most enterprising 
ever organized in the world, is founded and operated strictly 
and exclusively upon the three basic principles I have stated. 
These three principles are nothing more than the golden rule 
translated into business. 

I attended the great congress of this system at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1923, and that congress by unanimous vote decided 
to join an international cooperative exchange. Such an ex- 
change between Sweden, Norway, and Denmark is already in 
existence, having been organized since the war. The capital 
stock is all subscribed by the national wholesales. The earn- 
ings of the stock are limited, and after saving about one-fourth 
of the net for use in the business the other three-fourths are 
distributed back to the wholesales in proportion to their busi- 
ness with the international exchange, From the wholesales 
it goes back to the individual enterprises and thence to the 
individual members. This arrangement removes every cause 
of international greed and aggression. With this system of 
exchange between nations there are left no economie causes 
of war. With such a system should go courts of arbitration, 
and in this method there is real promise of world peace. 

All of this is not a vision or a dream; it is practical and 
sound business fact, in existence on a very large seale in all 
of the countries of Europe. Great Britain is only an example. 
Its growth since the war is almost beyond belief. In fact, this 
growth is so-tremendous that it may be truly said that co- 
operative economics is the only system that has survived the 
war. In our own country among farmers it has grown to a 
turnover of more than $2,500,000,000 per year. 

But now you ask, How can the United States promote and 
establish such a system as a substitute for the World Court? 
My first answer to this is that the World Court as we propose 
to enter it is but an academic proposition. After we have 
entered we are still outside, and submit nothing to it until 
we reach a more specific decision so to do. We are in that 
relation to it now. This proposition to enter the World Court 
is without substance and without merit. Mr. Bryan's treaties 
of peace and arbitration, which he negotiated while Secretary 
of State and which were approved by Mr. Wilson, have more 
merit than the resolution now pending for entrance into the 
World Court with all its reservations. Instead I shall now 
propose to you a cooperative plan of world peace. 

Before I start on that, let we say that last night I clipped 
from a local paper, the News, this item: 

i FARMER’S INCOME 

Department of Agriculture economists haye figured the average 
yearly income of a farmer for the last crop year was $510 plus home- 
grown food yalued at $336. 

Mr. President, that item shows that the total economic re- 
ward of the average farmer of the United States is $846 a 
year gross. Out of that he must live, buy his clothing and 
machinery, pay his taxes, and all of the other expenses of 
farming—$846 a year! Along in the next column to this I 
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ity in almost every other line, while the farmer must live on 
this meager reward. 

There exists at the present time a tremendous. depression 
in agriculture in the United States.. Agriculture is not only 
basic, but it is also the greatest business we have. In 1923, 
eyen after the depression, there were still invested in it sixty 
billions of capital and there were 6,500,000 farms. Perhaps 
there was an average of two men and boys on each farm who 
could each take a hand. making a total of 12,000,000 workers. 
This does not include women and children who worked the 
year round on those farms, 

The gross production of this sixty billions of capital and 
12,000,000 workers was only about twelve and one-third billions 
of dollars. During the same year, however, there was invested 
in manufacturing in the United States about forty billions of 
capital, and about 9,000,000 workers were employed. The 
gross production of manufacturing was $60,000,000,000 in value, 
only ten billions of it going to labor. About thirty-four billion 
was raw material, which is greatly duplicated, because the raw 
material of one plant is the finished product of another. There 
were enormous profits in these raw materials. These forty bil- 
lions of capital and 9,000,000 workers increased this raw ma- 
terial value by over $25,000,000,000. If this be taken as their 
gross production, then two-thirds as much capital and two- 
-thirds as many workers in manufacturing were able to produce 
twice as much in gross value as the farmers of the United 
States. When these facts are known, the economic discrimina- 
tion against agricniture can no longer be denied. The condi- 
tion is universal all over the United States. 

My own State claims to be, and is able to prove that it is, the 
best agricultural spot in all the world. A map of Iowa can not 
be laid down on any other spot in the world that produces so 
much in agricultural products, producing one-tenth of the food- 
stuffs of the whole United States. This was true from 1912 
to 1922. Since Iowa produces more from nature, her wealth 
increase ought to have been greater, but such is not the fact. 
The wealth of the United States between those dates increased 
at the compounded rate of 5% per cent a year, but the wealth 
of Iowa increased only at the rate of 2% per cent a year. This 
condition is not peculiar to Iowa, but describes the condition of 
agriculture everywhere in the United States, It has brought 
more than a million farmers to bankruptcy, and still more are 
shuddering at its border. : 

A Senator from a New England State told me that practically 
all the farmers of his State are bankrupt at this moment. His 
own farm incurred a deficit of $8,000. While that is true of the 
farmers, the wealth increase in that State was at the rate of 
over 9 per cent per year. 

This condition has been brought about largely by govern- 
mental action. A law of Congress fixed a value upon the 
railroads of $19,000,000,000 at a time when the market value 
of their securities was only $12,000,000,000. This law finally 
fixed a rate of return upon this inflated value of 5% per cent 
at a time when the entire wealth increase was only 5% 
per cent. 

As we have seen, the laws of the United States and of the 
various States have given a competitive banking system a 
monopoly of credit which lends money to speculators in Wall 
Street at 3 or 4 per cent, while the farmer who produces the | 
food of life must pay 6 to 12 per cent. In addition to this, the 
competitive Federal reserve system deflated the farmers in the 
gross sum of $20,000,000,000 in their capital and $17,000,000,000 | 
more in crops, while it deflated other business only about. one- 
fifth as much in proportion. 

Again, the Government of the United States by law. estab- 
shed a protective tariff system that enables American industry 
to fix the price of its products at its factory, while the farmer 
must sell in the competitive markets of the world. 

The corporation laws permit the organization of great eco- 
nomic corporations which bave an advantage because of that 
organization, and they are protected by the law. Under this 
system of laws it is impossible for the farmers and the laboring 
people of the United States to organize great cooperative 
systems such as I have described in England. i 

It is, therefore, my pròposition that the Government at the 
present session of Congress establish a governmental export 
corporation with adequate capital to handle all of the export- 
able surplus of agriculture. While only from 8 to 12 per cent 
of agricultural products are exported, still it is the biggest part 
of. our international exchange, and amounts to about $2,000,- 
000,000 a year. It will require a capital of perhaps $1,500,- 
000,000 to handle these products. 

Farmers are entitled to ask this of the Government, because 
already, since the railroads were turned back they hare re- 
ceived $536,000,000 in cash to guarantee their expenses and 
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war-time return during the first six months after they were 
returned to their owners, In addition to this, the Treasury 
has loaned them over three hundred million more. If the 
farmers are entitled to as much in proportion, they would 
get forty-five hundred million dollars; but fifteen hundred 
million is all they are asking. This export corporation will 
bid cost of production plus a 5 per cent profit for agricultural 
products. The tariff will then protect these products up to 
that price level, and the domestic market will be stabilized 
at that price. The surplus will be sold in the competitive 
market of the world. One agency can get a better price than 
many agencies competing with each other. If there is a loss it 
will be distributed back to the farmers in proportion to the 
amount of their production. Such loss may reduce the 5 per 
cent profit to about 4 per cent but will leave the farmers more 
prosperous than they have ever been. 

I further propose that all cooperative organizations of 
both producers and consumers be permitted to subscribe for 
cooperative stock in this organization, as the farmers have 
done in the Federal land bank. When enough of this stock 
has been subscribed the Government will be repaid its invest- 
ment, and the organization will continue as a great national 
cooperative, which also has been done in the Federal land 
bank, For a credit system to support this great cooperative, 
I propose that the intermediate credit bank be changed into 
a cooperative reserve bank, with all the powers of the Federal 
reserve bank, including the right to issue money upon the same 
security, and that permission be given to organize cooperative 
national banks everywhere and complete the system. I con- 
cede to the commercial interests the right to haye their own 
competitive banking system with reserve bank and all under 
their own control; but I demand in behalf of the farmers and 
the people who labor with hand or brain the same right under 
the law to organize a cooperative system with cooperative 
All of this can be 
accomplished at the present session of Congress by the passage 
of a bill, with slight modifications, which has nearly passed 
before. This will probably be the biggest issue of the present 
session of Congress. 8 

Now, to complete the plan of international cooperation I 
propose that this bill shall contain a provision authorizing the 


‘export cooperation to join an international cooperative ex- 


change, and I propose to extend the Bryan and Root treaties 
of arbitration to all the countries of the world, made com- 
pulsory, if necessary. Most of the great comntries are in- 
cluded now. I want the farmers of the United States to have 
the same right and to be organized in a cooperative system 
as efficiently as the farmers of Denmark. I want the laborers 
of the United States to be organized into a cooperative system 
as efficiently as the laborers of Great Britain. I want the 
two systems federated together by a cooperative credit system 
which they themselves control, I want the completed federa- 
tion to join an international exchange. The proposed World 
Court would not be an aid to such an organization, but rather 
a hindrance and a detriment. It stands for the present com- 
mercial system, which means war. I am opposed to war. I 
propose to end it upon a cooperative principle consistent with 
the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount and the 14 points of 
world peace. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate now 
return to-open legislative session. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed legis- 
lative session, 

THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, I send to the desk a reso- 
lution which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 115) was read, as follows: 


Whereas anthracite coal mining has been at a stundstill for months, 
and in consequence the bins of dealers. and consumers are empty; 
and 

Whereas the conference between the coal operators and miners has 
ended in failure; and 

Whereas there is imminent danger to the public health and wel- 
fare because of the lack of an essential fuel, for which substitutes are 
unsatisfactory and unduly expensive: Therefore be it 

Reavlved by the Senate (the House of Representatives coneurring), 
That the President is authorized to take whatever steps are noces- 
sary and proper to bring about an Immediate resnmption of anthracite 
coal mining. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this is a matter of supreme 
interest to every citizen of my State, and I think I may say 
to every citizen of every northern State. 
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Four weeks ago to-day I called the attention of the Senate 
to the coal situation and begged that the Senate would not 
adjourn for the holidays until some effective action had been 
taken to deal with this great problem. Since that time there 
have been continued conferences between the operators and 
owners of the mines and the miners. That conference has 
finally adjourned without arriving at any conclusion. In con- 
sequence the strike continues, and the country will be without 
coal through all the cold months of the winter. 

I am not going to speak about this matter because of the 
suffering which takes place in the homes of the miners of 
Pennsylvania. I have no doubt that, because they are deprived 
of income, many members of miners’ families will die during 
the winter. 

I am not going to speak either, Mr. President, from the 
standpoint of the merchants in that great section of Penn- 
sylyania, merchants who are deprived of all income because 
their natural customers are unable to pay their bills because 
of the strike. 

I am not going to speak of it from the standpoint of politics. 
I can quite understand why the President hesitates to deal 
with this matter.. I do not doubt that the President is puzzled 
as to what his powers are—what he could do—and I do not 
want to embarrass him in any way whatever. However, I am 
vitally interested in this, because thousands of citizens living 
in my city and in my State are deprived of anthracite coal, 
who are paying exorbitant prices for bituminous coal, for which 
their stoves are unsuited, and in consequence of the situation 
sickness and death are marching the streets. 

I saw a statement made by the health officer of Washington 
a few days ago in which he said that there are hundreds of 
cases of pneumonia in this city, undoubtedly due to the fact 
that householders are unable to get fuel. 

This is an important matter. If we were to deal with it 
purely from the economic standpoint, if we were to think 
only of what it means to the railroads involved, that would be 
important enough. In this connection, I want to insert in my 
remarks, as a part of them, a statement I hold in my hand 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission, showing how the 
incomes of the coal-carrying railroads have fallen off since the 
beginning of the strike. For instance, the income of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western in September last year was 
nearly $2,000,000 less than it was in the previous September. 
In October it was a million and a half less than during the 
same month the year before. So on down through the list, the 
Delaware & Hudson, the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, the Lehigh 
& New England, the New York, Ontario & Western, the Cenfral 
of New Jersey—a tremendous falling off in income because of 
the fact that these railroads normally carrying anthracite coal 
have no cargoes for their cars. That means losses to the 
stockholders, many of them widows and orphans, persons per- 
haps haying no other source of income. From that standpoint 
it is worthy of our attention. 

I ask permission to have these figures inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Freight revenue 


Name of road 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western: 


7 Sa AB EY — — 84. 437, 360 

DS Tee Gl BASES Ee ESS SS RS 5, 911, 931 
Delaware & Hudson: 

7ͤéòVW 2, 058, 400 

bo) RAE thn DURE EMSA ABER AE ELE 8, 323, 245 
Erie: 

1925_.. 7, 319, 795 

1921 ars 8, 271, 389 
Lehigh Valley: 

.... Ae gn 4, 802, 705 

— ee 6, 118, 148 
Lehigh & New England: 

UT SoU RS ea RUE, ait 408, 455 

MBM oneness — 552, 762 
New York, Ontario & Western: 

1925 $20, 879 

851, 829 


— 29, 521, 111 
27, 833, 521 


Mr. COPELAND. That the falling off in revenue is due to 
the anthracite strike is shown by the fact that other railroads 
in the eastern section, such as the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio, show an increase in receipts where the anthracite car- 
riers show a marked decrease. 
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Mr. President, I regret that this matter comes up so late in 
the day, at a time when the attendance on the floor is small, 
because I wish I might picture to every Senator how many 
thousands of families live in my city and in other great centers 
of population who will suffer because of the coal strike. We 
haye a square mile in New York City, 1 square mile, where 
live 500,000 persons. There is not another square mile like that 
on the face of the earth, not in India, China, or the islands of 
the sea—a half million people in 1 square mile. I can take 
you to thousands of so-called homes in that square mile where 
12 live in three rooms, where 4 sleep in the kitchen every night. 
In hundreds of these so-called homes the people live in inside 
rooms, without any light or ventilation. These people have no 
central heating plant; they have no storage facilities. Every 
morning the householder goes out with a bucket to get coal, 
just the same as the mother goes out to get a loaf of bread or a 
bottle of milk. They are dependent upon an unceasing, un- 
failing daily supply of coal, which under present conditions they 
are not getting. 

Mr. President, this situation is fraught with imminent danger 
to the public health and welfare. It is not one which we can 
disregard. It is one which must be given early attention by 
somebody. 

It will be recalled that under a law passed in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress a coal commission was appointed. I hold in my 
hand a copy of the report of that commission, a commission 
made up of distinguished men—John Hays Hammond, chair- 
man; Thomas R. Marshall, late Vice President; Clark Howell; 
George Otis Smith; Edward T. Devine; and Charles P. Neill. 
Simply to mention these names must carry weight with the 
country. 

There are many things in this report which every Senator 
should read, and in order that I may be sure Senators are 
informed regarding it, I am going to read two or three brief 
extracts. The report is made under date of September 22, 
1923, to the President and Congress of the United States: 


The United States Coal Commission in rendering its final report 
reiterates the premises stated in its earlier reports. The coal-mining 
industry is not only one of the largest in our country, but its uninter- 
rupted service is essential to the well-being of the whole people. 


That bears out what I sald about the need in my city, and I` 
have no doubt that what is true of New York City is true of 
Boston, of Buffalo, of Chicago, and of every one of the cities in 
those sections where anthracite coal is burned. 


The condition of this key industry affects directly and in large 
measure the prosperity of all American industry; the large public 
interest in coal raises fundamental questions touching the relation of 
private right to public welfare; but underlying these questions in 
economics and law are the issues of peace in the industry and justice 
to the individual—issues that strike deep into the heart of American 
institutions, 


The next paragraph reads: 


An unfailing supply of coal at the lowest prices, consistent with just 
returns to mine workers and mine owners, is what the public needs 
and can rightfully demand of the coal industry. 


The public is not getting that. It is not getting an unfailing 
supply of coal at prices within reach. , 

I hold in my hand a letter I received this morning from the 
editor of a weekly newspaper in my State, and this is what he 
Says: 

RICHMONDVILLE, N. I., January 13, 1928. 
Hon. ROYAL 8. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Sm: As one of your constituents, please let me urge you 
to do something to bring immediate as well as permanent relief in the 
fuel situation. The poorer people are actually suffering, and the 
middle classes are almost at the end of the rope. We have no coal, 
little of the substitutes, and zero weather. Coke and soft coal doled 
out in small quantities at $16.40 a ton plus delivery charges. It is 
time for Congress to pass a law with teeth in it that will afford the 
country relief. It is evident that there is at the bottom of this strike 
willful collusion, Neither side wants to settle, and both are in it to 
bleed the people. The country people are up in arms. Somebody will 
hear from them next fall, 

Yours respectfully, 
S. G. SHAFER. 


Think of it! Bituminous coal selling at $16.40 a ton plus 
50 or 60 cents a ton necessary to deliver it, making $17 a ton. 
How can the poor people in this village be warm and com- 
fortable? Their furnaces and their stoves are not suited for 
that sort of coal, either. I assume that I am one of those who 
“will hear” if something is not done. But, aside from any 
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possible political effect, simply as a matter of decent appeal 
to humanity, we should take action in this matter. 

In New York City we normally pay $10 or $12 a ton for 
anthracite coal and for bituminous coal half of that, while 
now the price of bituminous coal is far in excess of anything 
ever charged before for anthracite coal, and of course 1 ton 
of anthracite coal is more effective than 2 or 3 tons of bitu- 
minous coal. 

In harmony with the thoughts expressed in that letter I have 
here under oath an appeal from the Herkimer County Board 
of Supervisors, saying they have no coal in the county and 
that if relief is not provided at once much suffering will 
follow as a result of such shortage. I ask permission to have 
this printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE or New York, 
County of Herkimer. 


Resolution by Mr. Pullman 


Whereas from the reports of the different coal dealers and the 
residents of Herkimer County there appears to be a serious shortage 
of coal and otber fuel in this county, and it some relief is not pro- 
vided at once much suffering will follow as a result of such shortage: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Board of Supervisors of 
Herkimer County, hereby petition the Hon. FREDERICK M, DAVENPORT, 
Congressman from this district, Hon. James W. WapswortH and Hon. 
Roya S. Corxtaxb, United States Senators from New York State, to 
use all honorable means to bring about some relief from this situa- 
tion. And be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this resolution be forwarded by 
the clerk of this board to Hon. FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT, Hon. JAMES 
W. Wapswoerrn, and Hon, ROYAL S. COPELAND, 


Mr. COPELAND. The Coal Commission continues, in its 
report: 

Food and water alone outrank coal among the necessaries of life. 
An uninterrupted supply of these three is a requirement of urban 
life as we know it to to-day. © * * Anthracite ministers to 
health and comfort in several million homes. 


Mind, you, Senators, this is the report of a commission ap- 
pointed under an act of Congress to investigate this subject. 
These are some of the solemn conclusions of that commission: 

This dependence upon coal is not only country-wide but all-embrac- 
ing, Every man, woman, and child in the United States is the benefi- 
dary of coal. So it is that absolute public necessity is back of the 
demand for continuous service from the coal mine and from every 
agency responsible for the transfer of coal from mine to place of use 
As the direct source of the energy that turns most of the wheels of 
an industrial nation, coal affects the community at large to a degree 
that is net generally realized until the continuity of this service is 
threatened, Twice within four years both transportation and industry 
have been threatened with partial paralysis due to wage disputes in 
the coal industry, The dependence of our whole industrial structure 
upon the continuous production of coal has been too obviously demon- 
strated in these two instances to leave room for any further debate 
on the relation of coal to the public interest. 


I ask permission to have inserted at this point, in order to 
save the time of the Senate, what appears on page 264 of the 
report, headed “ Use of Federal powers.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


USE OF FEDERAL POWERS 


Both to protect the public and to promote the normal development 
of this great basic industry, the commission recommends the use of 
the powers of the Federal Government over interstate commerce, recog- 
nizing the fact that under our constitutional system a substantial part 
of the responsibility rests on the State and local governments and 
should remain there, and that an even larger part rests on the in- 
dustry itself and the public which it serves, “The public” includes 
investors in coal lands and properties, coal operators, and miners, sell- 
ing agents, and retail dealers, as well as industrial and domestic con- 
sumers; and it is the aim of the commission, in view of the facts 
presented In its reports, not only to protect the legitimate interests 
of the industry but to utilize to the fullest extent the good will and 
resources of the industry itself in putting to an end the disgraceful 
evils which have developed and which the commission hag described. 

Existing organizations in the industry—of operators, miners, and 
dealers—furnish the naturai point of departure for the reforms and 
improvements that are essential. When it became necessary to create 
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a Federal reserve system of banking, it was recognized that such a 
system could best be put into effect through the banking industry. 
The function of the Government is that of supervision, with substan- 
tial powers of regulation. The same principle bas been applied for a 
longer time to the railroads, This may be regarded as the character- 
istically American and constitutional method of dealing with such a 
national problem as is now presented in the coal industry, The com- 
mission has aimed to make such proposals as will increase rather than 
decrease the sense of ility within the industry. A legitimate 
pride in workmanship, fair practice, in operating and commercial 
enterprise will be developed not by taking over from an industry its 
own natural functions and placing them in the hands of the Govern- 
ment but by such measures as will insure public knowledge and will 
create public confidence that abuses are in a fair way to be removed, 
and that service is constantly improving. This means drastic regula- 
tion when necessary as a last resort for those who will not voluntarily 
give the service on reasenable terms; but it means also a reasonable 
attitude on the part of the Government and the public toward ſuves- 
tors who risk their capital either in operating or in marketing, and 
toward miners who risk their lives in a Jaborious and hazardous 
occupation. 


Mr. COPELAND. I also ask to have printed in the Rxconp 
a paragraph, on page 265, on the constitutional basis for what 
Congress might do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Constitutional basis: The Congress of the United States is by the 
Constitution authorized to “regulate commerce among the several 
States.” The railroads have already been declared to be interstate 
common carriers and to be within the regulatory power of the Con- 
gress exercised through lawful decrees of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The power to regulate involves the power to require 
the use of this means of transportation in the way that will best 
serve the interest of the several States of the Union. The regula- 
tion of commerce in coal among the several States involves the right 
to know the cost of its production, whether the investment on which 
a return is claimed is fairly estimated or inflated, what profits are 
made by owner, operator, and dealer, and what are the earnings and 
working conditions of the miners. 


Mr. COPELAND. I also ask to have printed a paragraph 
appearing on page 269, headed “A Federal license to ship or sell 
coal in interstate commerce.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A FEDERAL LICENSE TO SHIP OR SELL COAL IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


The most convenient and practicable of the various possible methods 
of exercising the right of contro] over interstate commerce in coal 
would appear to be the licensing of all who desire to ship coal from one 
State to another or to buy and sell in interstate commerce, whether as 
operators, wholesalers, or jobbers. Reasonable conditions, logically 
growing out of the inherent power of the Government and implied in 
its exercise, would naturally be attached to the granting of the license, 
and violation of these conditions would be cause for suspending or re- 
voking the license. 

The main purpose of the Federal regulation here recommended would 
be the stabilization of the industry and the protection of the public 
interest. Any incidental advantages, however desirable in themselves, 
should be sought only gradually and as experience shows them to be 
feasible. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to- 
night to ask for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 
If I am rightly advised, under the rules it must go over until 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair say to the 
Senator from New York that owing to the form in which the res- 
olution is presented—that is to say, not a joint resolution—and 
the purpose which the resolution seeks to effect, the Chair is of 
the opinion that the language of the resolution will necessarily 
have to be changed in some particulars so as to constitute a 
joint resolution and take the regular course of such a reso- 
lution. 

Mr. COPELAND. If it were, then, just a Senate resolution 
it would take the course I suggest and could be acted on to- 
morrow? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If it were a mere Senate 


resolution, the Senator is correct; but even so the Chair is of 
the opinion that the action contemplated by the resolution is 
in the nature of legislation and could not be effectuated by a 
mere Senate resolution; that is to say, the Chair is of the 
opinion that a mere Senate resolution can not authorize the 
President to take certain steps. 
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Mr. COPELAND. As I now understand the Chair, it will be 
necessary that the resolution shall be referred to an appro- 
priate committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. And after consideration be reported from 
the committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, 

Mr. COPELAND. Can the Chair suggest any other method 
of getting earlier action than the one he has stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; but the Chair prefers 
to do it in consultation with the Senator rather than having 
the matter going into the Recorp as a colloquy between the 
Chair and the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Perhaps the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones}, who is much interested, could make a suggestion. 
The thing about it, if I may say so, is that I want to get early 
action. Perhaps the Senator from Washington will help us. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was about to suggest that I 
do not see how we can give the President authority to do some- 
thing that he has not authority to do now without the action 
of both Houses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the position the 
Chair takes in the matter; but inasmuch as the Senator from 
New York is now at the desk, the Chair will go forward with 
his conversation publicly, and will say that in the opinion of 
the Chair the resolution may be drawn in form as a mere Sen- 
ate resolution requesting the President to take action. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Washington surely does 
not take the position that the President, through his Attorney 
General and the Department of Justice, can not proceed 
against the Coal Trust without action by either branch of 
Congress and authority other than has already been placed 
upon the statute books? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senator from Ala- 
bama addressing his inquiry to the Chair or to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
ington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I did not suggest anything 
of the kind. The Senator certainly misunderstood me. I said 
if it was intended that the resolution be so worded as to give 
the President authority which he does not now have, it would 
have to be done by action of the two Houses. b 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly; but we claim he already has 
authority. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not arguing that at all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my patience has been tried 
considerably by the way this matter has been passed from one 
person to the other. Everyone seems to shirk responsibility in 
the matter. We read in the newspapers every few days that 
something is going to be done, but it has not been done. The 
people are being held up. Coal already taken out of the 
ground and stored away has been sold to the public for nearly 
double the price for which it formerly sold. Men in large con- 
cerns, who had to have coal to operate their machinery and 
carry on their industry, wired in advance of the strike, “ Can 
we have 100 or 500 tons of coal immediately?" The answer 
would come back, “It is very doubtful. Coal will advance 
very greatly, and it is doubtful whether we can fill your order.” 
Then a wire would be sent, “ We will pay so much per ton.” 
But coal has gone up and up, and the public has been held 
up while these very rich mine owners have been making mil- 
lions and millions of dollars through the distress and misfor- 
tune of the public. It is time something is done to relieve the 
situation. . 

Mr. COPELAND. With the consent of the Senate, I will 
withdraw the resolution which I sent to the desk and instead 
will submit a mere Senate resolution requesting the President 
to take action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution now pre- 
sented by the Senator from New York will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 115), as follows: 


Whereas anthracite coal mining has been at a standstill for months 
and in consequence the bins of dealers and consumers are empty: and 

Whereas the conference between the coal operators and miners has 
ended in failure; and 

Whereas there is imminent danger to the public health and welfare 
because of the lack of an essential fuel, for which substitutes are un- 
satisfactory and unduly expensive: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, requested to take whatever steps are necessary and proper to 
bring about an immediate resumption of anthracite coal mining. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know whether the 
Senator intends to ask action to-day or not? 


It is directed to the Senator from Wash- 
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Mr. COPELAND. No; my thought about it is that it should 
go oyer until to-morrow, but to-morrow it is my purpose to call 
it up for action by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair ask the Sen- 
ator from Washington whether it is the purpose to adjourn 
to-night? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is. \ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution, then, goes 
over under the rule, and to-morrow will be a resolution coming 
over from a previous day. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope that every Senator, no matter 
whether he may happen to live in the section involved in this 
critical situation or not, will come to appreciate what it means 
to the people who do live in that section. It is a matter of life 
and death to thousands of persons in America. It is a matter 
which must be acted upon at the earliest possible moment in 
order that the imminent peril may be dispersed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator's resolution 
will lie on the table. 


COLORADO RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp certain letters and data giving 
the views of Hon. Fred T. Colter, a prominent citizen of 
Arizona, on the all-important question of how the great Colo. 
rado River should be developed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I inquire 
if this relates to the Colorado River proposition? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; it does. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] put something in the Recorp this afternoon—— 

Mr. CAMERON. But this matter has not been placed in the 
Recorp, I will say to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is not covered by what the 
Senator from Oregon placed in the Recorp to-day? 

Mr. CAMERON. No. 

Mr. McNARY. No; I placed in the Recorp the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior. The statement now presented 
was offered to the chairman of the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, but was so long and inyolyed that it was 
denied printing. The Senator from Arizona now desires to 
have it printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The letters and data are as follows: 


PHOENIX, Ariz., December 23, 1925. 
Hon. CALVIN COOLIDGR, - 
President of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 


We are sending you to-day copies of my printed brief and letter 
of which we are circulating 10,000 copies protesting against the 
Albert B. Fall-Arthur P. Davis-Boulder Canyon-Diamond Creek-tri- 
State compact-Colorado River compact conspiracy to steal the Colo- 
rado River from our Nation and use it to build a Japanese empire 
in Mexico to compete with American agriculture, commerce, and labor, 
and breed a war with Japan, leaving an irrigable empire in Arizona 
and California a desert forever. 

This question whether our own country or Mexico shall have the 
Colorado River for reclamation affects our national future so stu- 
pendously that we most earnestly urge you to personally inform your- 
self of the facts by reading this brief. 

American land speculators in Mexico and power trust manipulating 
scheme vastly overshadowing Teapot Dome in magnitude, controlling 
Boulder Canyon propaganda by subtly concealed influences, and suppres- 
sion of facts will win profit of many hundred million dollars if either 
public ownership Boulder Canyon scheme or private ownership power 
trust Diamond Creek scheme were adopted by National Government. 

We oppose Boulder Canyon, Diamond Creek, and Colorado River 
compact, and tri-State compact, for reasons stated In brief and advocate 
the Glen-Bridge dams and highline plan, for which your support will 
be asked, that will develop 6,000,000 horsepower and reclaim 7,000,000 
acres from Colorado River in Arizona and California and will serve 
the quickest and maximum flood control and development of river. 

The Colorado River compact and the Arizona committees’ tri-State 
proposal to California and Nevada is subversive of our national rights 
and grossly unjust to Arizona, and this State will never ratify either. 

SENATOR Frep T, COLTER, 
President Aricona Highline Reclamation Association, 


SUMMARY OF ARIZONA’S POSITION ON COLORADO RIVER 
(By Fred T. Colter) 


Arizona is a new and sovereign State, entirely covered by and depend- 
ent on its only river, the Colorado, Ninety per cent of the power and 
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nearly one-half of the irrigation and drainage area of the entire Colo- 
rado River system is within Arizona. 

The law of prior appropriation and beneficial use solely rules and 
requires filing and due diligence. This is Arizona's safety and base for 
her sovereignty, regardless of who has jurisdiction over the river bed 
and adjoining lands. 

Arizona is using her rights under this law by filing on the unappro- 
priated waters for irrigation and power on many projects, including the 
Glenn Canyon, Flood-Control, Irrigation and Power Dam, the Bridge 
Canyon, Flood-Control, Irrigation Power and Diversion Dam, and the 
Arizona Highline Canal, diverting water by gravity to irrigate 3,500,000 
acres of land in Arizona and develop power that would more than pay 
for all projects. 

Under the law of prior beneficial use Arizona can continue with 
the development. The United States Government or any State or 
States can not prevent it. 

Any plan that does not recognize and provide for the above develop- 
ment would ruin Arizona as well as the maximum development of the 
river, and would result in the compact. 

Arizona should appropriate millions of dollars to keep up priority 
and continued diligence in this plan. Arizona can cooperate with Cali- 
fornia and Nevada only on the aboye higk-line plan, which fully and 
quickly provides for Yuma and Imperial Valley flood contro! and pro- 
vides gravity water for Los Angeles through the Bridge Canyon Diver- 
sion Dam and the Arizona high-line canal (if Arizona permits the 
water to go out of the basin) and provides for a Califórnia, all- 
American canal, and provides for the quickest maximum development 
of the entire river. 

Arizona is ruined and trapped into the compact if she enters into 
an agreement with California and Nevada to divide the water or to 
build any dam at or near Boulder. 

The courts and water commissioners are the only source equipped 
and authorized to equitably and quickly divide water. Even they do 
not attempt the impossibility of dividing unappropriated water, or 
water in perpetuity. 

Any power or flood-control dam, whether built by Arizona or the 
Government, that does not combine the power with irrigation through 
on all-gravity Arizona high-line canal would ruin Arizona, and the 
maximum development of the river and the water, and priority would 
go to Mexico and the power interests, endangering our peace and 
industries; No agreement with California or Nevada, to build any 
kind of a dam at Boulder, or near Boulder, could be made to protect 
Arizona's rights, because they have no authority to act for Mexico 
and the power trust. 

The other and older Colorado River Basin States have enjoyed their 
legally protected growth and have become wealthy by the long use of 
the law of prior appropriation, and they have applied it for a bun- 
dred years in the future. 

Therefore, Arizona, to protect her life and growth is compelled to 
notify and require California and all basin States, Mexico and land 
owners in Mexico, and power interests to recognize Arizona's aforesaid 
right in this law of prior beneficial use. 

Arizona would endanger all her legal and aforesaid rights if she 
were to be misled into being compensated through royalty tax on 
power, or by power, to relinquish her rights in the law of prior 
appropriation and beneficial use, 

Ender the law of prior beneficial economical use, which encourages 
development and economy, there would be plenty of water in the river 
for future use, but if we entered a compact to divide water, it would 
leave a great shortage of water and destroy development, growth, and 
economy. i 

Faithfully yours, 
Frep T. COLTER, 
President Arizona Highline Reclamation Association, 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., November —, 1925. 


UNITED STATES SENATE COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am filing with you facts in behalf of this State on the 
water power for the Bridge Canyon storage, diversion, and power dam, 
the Glen Canyon storage dam, and the Arizona Highline Irrigation & 
Power Canal, as described in the attached certified copies and maps of 
my filings for the State, by the approval of the governor, for the irri- 
gation and power for same, made in the years 1923 and 1925, with the 
State water commissioner. You will also find inclosed a brief and 
showing prepared and compiled by myself of our due diligence on same, 

Following is a summary in part, showing the intense efforts, dona- 
tions, and expense and due diligence of the citizens and the State exer- 
cised during the past years in filing on water, building plans, surveying, 
gathering data and maps, converting people from false propaganda, 
obtaining engineering facts for financing construction work on the 
Colorado River for the development of the Glen Canyon storage dam, 
the Bridge Canyon diversion and power dam, and the all-grayity Arizona 
Highline Canal, irrigating three and one-half million acres of land in 
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Arizona, which will generate more than enough power to finance the 
building of these projects. 

At the same time, in accomplishing this great development and 
priority for Arizona, our strenuous efforts were exercised and neces- 
sary to defeat the Colorado River compact, the supplemental camou- 
flage compact, the Boulder Canyon Dam, and Diamond Creek power- 
dam schemes as well as a treaty with Mexico, all of which schemes 
are based on and resulting in the same as the Fall-Dayis report on 
the Colorado River, which is unfair. These are all great exploitation 
schemes, any one of which would have destroyed the above plan for 
the development of millions of acres of land in Arizona and in Call- 
fornia. They would all destroy hundreds of other smaller reclamation 
projects in the State. 


SHORT SUMMARY, IN PART, OF DUB DILIGENCE EXERCISED 


Surveys made and data gathered under the supervision of George H. 
Maxwell, by Robert Williams, and Messrs. Reid & Baker, and others, 
of the lower line on the Arizona high-line canal in surveys of 1920, 
1921, and 1922. 

Surveys made in 1925 by the Arizona Engineering Commission on a 
higher high-line canal. 

At the request of and through the efforts of the Arizona Highline 
Reclamation Association, the citizéns of the State and the Governor 
of Arizona a survey was made by George W. Sturdevant and Edward 
L. Stam at a stil] higher elevation in 1923, 

Survey made by Colonel Trott and Mr. Parker on the highest diversion 
point yet made for the highest canal. This survey was made in 1924. 

Every survey shows greater practicability, economy, and possibilities 
of a high-line canal, as all surveys will in the future. 

Irrigation and power filing made for State by Senator Fred T. 
Colter, president of the Arizona Highline Reclamation Association, Sep- 
tember 20, 1923, on the Glen Canyon Dam, Spencer Canyon diversion 
dam, and the Arizona high-line all-gravity canal, irrigating three and 
one-half million acres of land in Arizona. 

Fred T. Colter files for the State, on April 11, 1925, on the Bridge 
Canyon diversion dam, 6 miles above Spencer Dam, These irrigation 
and power filings were made supplemental to the 1923 filings and 
amendatory thereto. 

Legal advice and assistance for filings were donated by Wylie Jones, 
ex-attorney general, and John R. Hampton. 

Fred T, Colter notified the Federal Power Commission of above filings 
in 1923 and made power filings for and on behalf of the State of 
Arizona on all high-line projects in 1925. 

Protest filed against the Diamond Creek power dam permit by Fred 
T. Colter, the Arizona Highline Reclamation Association, and with 
the help of legal advice and assistance from leading attorneys of the 
State. 

A suit is now being prepared for the filing in the courts to give 
notice to those concerned to be restrained from ever giving permit for 
Diamond Creek power dam. 

George H. Maxwell files brief against issuance of Diamond Creek 
power permit in 1923. 

Governor Hunt requests the State water commissioner not to renew 
the Diamond Creek permit, which request was complied with in 1923, 

The Federal court in 1923 held Girand of the Diamond Creek Power 
Dam project to be in trespass and enjoined him from proceeding. 

Governor Hunt calls for $100,000 appropriation from the seventh 
legislature to obtain facts and surveys on the Colorado River. 

Fred T. Colter, senator from Apache County, introduced in the sixth 
legislature, in 1923, resolutions for the filing on water and power in 
the Colorado River. Resolution No. 5, in full, is attached hereto. 

In 1925 in the seventh legislature Fred T. Colter introduced eight 
resolutions to defeat the compact and to get the State to appropriate 
$100,000 for the filing and obtaining of engineering data, and two of 
these resolutions are attached hereto. 

The seventh legislature appropriated $50,000 for surveys on the 
Colorado River and the United States Government to match this ap- 
propriation with a like amount. 

The Arizona Highline Reclamation Association and the people ot 
the State worked for and initiated and introduced a measure, No. 306, 
submitted to the people for the appropriation of $100,000 for surveys 
and data of the Colorado River in the general election of 1924. 

A part of the due diligence for the future is the preparation by the 
high-line association and the people of Arizona to submit for the vote 
of the people a $1,000,000 appropriation for the Colorado River sur- 
veys, data, and filings. This should be done in order to finance and 
continue our protection and diligence and to cope with Mexico's easy 
and continued appropriation of our water, and to cope with water 
filings made, and many millions of dollars having already been spent 
for surveys by California and the power trusts in all of the Colorado 
River Basin States. 

The filings and due diligence exercised by the Highline Reclamation 
Association is imperative and required by law for Arizona to enjoy ber 
sovereignty, priority, and protection, and to get the maximum develop- 
ment on the Colorado River for Arizona and the Nation. 


We shall notify Mexico and her water appropriators (the State and 
Nation should do likewise) to cease from appropriating any water, and 
if they do so it is subject to our prior filings and appropriations and 
at their hazard. 

In addition to the State's expenditures and diligence exercised, in- 
eluded in the above summary, citizens have spent and donated much 
money and time to assist in establishing Arizona's priority under the 
high-line plan. 

The people are not exercising this energy and expense to prove the 
practicability of the highline canal and other projects but to estab- 
lsh priority and a base for future financing as unquestionable, simple, 
common sense demands and knows that a large river as the Colorado 
River, which runs hundreds of miles in the boundarles of Arizona, 
from an elevation of 500 feet to over 3,000 feet, higher than 6,000,000 
acres of rich, level land in Arizona, that that water by gravity can 
economically be put on this acreage; when with this fall, which is 
enormous, the power would more than finance the irrigation develop- 
ment. 

Irrigation for land is imperative for a nation’s economical and finan- 
cial welfare. No nation or state should give away a natural resource 
for the simple reason that it is not practical to-day for development. 
It would be disastrous to do so, The future development of these 
natural resources is her life, Especially is this true of irrigation re- 
sources, which is the food, home, and clothing of the people. 

I sincerely desire to call attention to the false propaganda by the 
power trusts, that there is an oversupply of irrigation products in 
Arizona and the Nation. «We even import the products we can use 
and raise in our own country. 

I also call attention to the power trusts’ false propaganda that there 
is not water enough in the Colorado River from the Arizona-Glen 
Canyon high-line canal. This is not true, for there is plenty of water 
for all of these projects if the water Is divided naturally, economically, 
and according to our present tested laws. 

This is not taking into consideration the fact that the Colorado 
River water will double its present flow in the future, due to over- 
and-over seepage and reflow and repumping of water and additional 
precipitation, Another fact to be taken into consideration is that 
through the economic use of irrigation water in the future we will 
grow better crops with one-third the water now being used for the 
same crops. 

This propaganda is being used to fool the people into discouraging 
irrigation development together with the power development, which 
should be done. The two must go together. In order to control 
power dams and develop them they would destroy irrigation alto- 
gether. If the Government or State built only power dams, irriga- 
tion would lose its priority, and the water of the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado River would be of no use for irrigation of Arizona's 
lands, but would, through the flow of gravity, irrigate Jands in Mexico 
for Mexico's benefit and for the benefit of American land speculators 
who own land in Mexico. 

This propaganda is being used in the Colorado River Basin States 
to fool the people in order to get a compact over between the several 
States, or to get a treaty with Mexico over, to divide the waters of 
the Colorado River, to exclude or limit irrigation on the Colorado 
River in the United States of America. If this is done, then only 
power dams could be built, giving the power to the power trusts 
and monopoly on 6,000,000 horsepower which can be developed in 
Arizona, which is as much power as is now being developed by water 
over the entire United States of America. Ninety-six per cent of the 
power to be generated in the entire Colorado River Canyon wilt be 
generated in the boundaries of Arizona. This would leave the water 
for irrigation to flow down the natural river bed by gravity to water 
lands in Mexico, as stated before, leaving millions of acres of land 
in Arizona and the United States of America a desert forever. It 
would result in the profits of hundreds of millions of dollars to a 
few. It would result in the building of a Japanese empire at Ari- 
zona's border and a future seaport, to breed war with Japan, and 
compete with our own labor, products, and industry, which would 
be disastrous to this country. 

Irrigation has preference over power. The two should be developed 
together. If irrigation comes first, the power will not be impaired; but 
if power is given preference, the frrigation projects are destroyed. 

We solemnly and sincerely pray that you give the proper and favor- 
able recognition to these filings and unusual diligence which will give 
the prior beneficial, economical, maximum continued development of 
the entire river for the use and benefit of the United States of 
America and the State of Arizona. 

By doing this we will forever stamp out and forego the greatest 
exploitation scheme ever known. Our efforts have proven and are con- 
tinually proving this. 

It is my desire to cooperate with you to the fullest extent In this 
great national development, I have been donating my services during 
the past and will continue to do so in the future until the danger is 
over. 

Faithfully yours, Freep T. Corres, 
President Arizona Highline Reclamation Association, 
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Buronn THe UNITED STATES SENAT ComMMITTER ON IRRIGATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


In the matter of irrigation and power filings made by Fred T. Colter, 
for and in behalf of the State of Arizona, to build the Glen Canyon 
Storage dam, Bridge Canyon diversion dam, and the Arizona high- 
line canal, to irrigate 3,500,000 acres of and in Arizona 


A SHOWING IN FAVOR OF SAID FILINGS 


(Submitted by Fred T. Colter, State senator and president of the 
Arizona Highline Reclamation Association, setting ferth the reasons, 
history, due diligence exercised in establishing priority in support of 
said filings and irrigation. Setting forth objections to the Colorado 
River compact or proposed supplemental compact, Boulder Canyon 
power dam, Diamond Creek power dam, which would destroy the 
said proposed projects in Arizona and the economical maximum deyel- 
opment of the Colorado River and leave"a desert forever 6,000,000 acres 
in Arizona and the United States of America.) 


Title Declaring the Use of Water for Irrigation as Indispensable to Life 
and Civilization, Arizona Has 42 Per Cent of the Irrigation System 
of the Two Basins and 90 Per Cent of the Lower Basin of the Colo- 
rado River Within Her Boundaries and 96 Per Cent of Its Power 
System Within Her Boundaries, The Colorado River Compact or 
Supplemental Compacts and Boulder Canyon and Diamond Creek 
Dam Schemes Destroy Irrigation Forever and Destroy Priority and 
Maximum Beneficial and Economical Use of Water, Protesting 
Against the Colorado River Compact as Unfair Division of Water, 
Regardless of Established Facts and Laws. Leaving Arizona's Mil- 
lions of Acres of Land Now Practical for Irrigation a Desert For- 
ever. If California and Nevada Gave Arizona All the Water Appor- 
tioned to the Lower Basin, the Colorado River Compact Prohibits 
Arizona From Using Any of the 10,000,000 Acre-feet Left Unappro- 

` priated to the United States of America. It Is Imperative Arizona 

Hold and Protect the Filings Already Made on the Glen Canyon 

Storage Reservoir, the Spencer and Bridge Canyon Diversion Dams, 

and the Highline Canal. Proving the Glen Canyon Arizona Highline 

Canal Practical From the Surveys of Its Opponents Who Composed 

the Arizona Engineering Commission and Who Proposed the Parker- 

Gila Project as a Subtile Scheme to Give the Water to Mexico to 

Which Arizona Is Entitled. Regarding the Scientific Application of 

Water for Irrigation Purposes Which Will Irrigate Double the Amount 

of Land. Asking for Appropriation fer Surveys. Indefinitely Post- 

poning the Colorado River Compact and Any Amendments Thereto 
and Protesting Against the Issuing of Any Power Permits Except 

Arizona's Filings on Dams Near and in the Colorado River Grand 

Canyon, . Until the Securing of Proper and Correct Information 

Necessary Has Been Accomplished, in Order to Get Correct Facts on 

Water to Safeguard Irrigation and Protect Our Own State of Arizona 

From Monopoly of Its Natural Resources and to Prevent Their Ab- 

sorption to Create a Menace to Our National Peace and Prosperity 

by Building Up a Vast Irrigation Area in Mexico— . 

Present just and legal use of water would increase the average flow 
of the Colorado River from 24,000,000 to 50,000,000 acre-feet in the 
future. 

Power-trust propaganda stating we have oversupply of products, the 
truth is we are importing these products. Their object is to destroy 
irrigation in order to monopolize power dams. 


DIAMOND CREEK DAM DESTROYS ARIZONA HIGHLINE PLAN 


The Arizona Highline Reclamation Association plans only con- 
structive, feasible, economical plan for Arizona and Nation. Pans are 
operating in the past and present, 

“Priority and diligence" Arizona's watchwords. 

Fourteen dangers of the compact (or supplemental compact) and 
Boulder and Diamond Creek Dams, 

Supplemental camouflage, masked compact, vetoed by the Governor 
of Arizona, 

IMPORTANCE OF IRRIGATION 


The use of water for irrigation is necessary to life and civilization, 
and Arizona has 42 per cent of the entire irrigation system of the 
Colorado River within her boundaries. Arizona has 90 per cent of 
the irrigation drainage area system of the lower basin of the Colorado 
River. Arizona has 96 per cent of the power of the entire Colorado 
River system within her boundaries. This is as much power as is 
being generated by water in the entire Nation. 

The appropriation and use of waters of the Colorado River, and its 
application to the development of irrigation industries in Arizona, 
are of such vast importance to the United States of America and tha 
State of Arizona and the people of Arizona, that disposition thereof 
should not be made or considered except to file and establish priority 
until after complete investigation and surveys of the potential possibil- 
ities of this river have been completed, and a thorough, faithful, and 
intelligent consideration of the best ways and means of its use and dis- 
tribution are decided upon, as the resulting benefit and application of 
the waters of the Colorado River and its tributaries within the State 
of Arizona are her common property and heritage. 
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There was being proposed a six-State Colorado River compact, leav- 
ing Arizona out entirely, which was a frame up of political and influ- 
ential power trusts and owners of millions of acres of land in Mexico 
who want to monopolize power and take water which rightfully be- 
longs to the United States of America and appropriate it for use for 
their lands in Mexico. This six-State pact was a move to bluff Ari- 
zona into ratifying the pact or supplemental pact. 


THE SUPPLEMENTAL PACT IS A MASKED PACT 


If the compact is ratified, the power trusts get complete control of 
the power by building the Boulder power dam that they advocate, and 
the American land interests in Mexico get the water by the law of 
contracts and gravity. This would be as true if the compact were 
ratified with amendments or supplements, which amendments failed to 
give the lower basin, at least, all the surplus or remaining water in the 
Colorado River, which would pe 10,000,000 acre-feet which is unap- 
portioned to the United States of America either in the upper or lower 
basin under the Colorado River compact as formulated at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. For example, the compact gives the upper basin 7,500,000 
acre-feet, which is more than the upper basin States could ever use. 

The lower basin States were apportioned 8,500,000 acre-feet, which 
is insufficient to irrigate millions of acres which can be, and should be, 
irrigated in the lower basin States. The total amount of water appor- 
tioned to the upper basin and lower basin by the compact ig 16,000,000 
acre-feet, out of which amount both basins are to guarantee Mexico's 
deficiency, if the remaining surplus of 10,000,000 acre-feet would not 
be sufficient for her to use in dry years. The 10,000,000 acre-feet re- 
maining is arrived at after taking 16,000,000 acre-feet from the total 
average of 26,000,000 acre-feet, including present used water, seepage 
and reflow waters in the entire Colorado River system in the United 
States of America. In dry years there would be no surplus but a 
deficiency in United States of America, 

The above condition is a serious and threatening danger to 
Arizona, as she has only the Colorado River to depend upon for the 
development of her natural resources for agricultural purposes, and 
the Colorado-Wyoming decision substantiates the beneficial, econom- 
ical, prior appropriation, and continuous -use of water as between 
States, and as Arizona is a young and growing sovereign State, it 
is absolutely necessary to demand that she get her rights and hold 
the filings already made for and in behalf of the State and make 
other necessary filings for and in behalf of Arizona. 

The Colorado River compact, as formulated at Santa Fe the 14th 
day of November, 1922, has, from the date it was drawn, been 
threatening the welfare of the State of Arizona, the like of which 
has not confronted any State in the history of our Nation, relative 
to the development of her natural resources for agricultural and 
industrial purposes. The compact flagrantly upsets the tested basic 
laws of our Government, which so fairly govern the development of 
these natural resources and is the substance and essence of unfairness, 
and would cause endless litigation. 

The Colorado River compact or proposed supplemental compact posi- 
tively deprives Arizona from developing projects which mean much 
to her future welfare, and deprives her of her rights by the unfair 
division of the waters of this mighty river to the lower-basin States 
by absolutely paving the way for the construction of the Boulder 
Canyon Dam at the extreme lower end of the canyon, and thus con- 
trolling the entire Colorado River waters. 


LOWER BASIN TREATY TO DIVIDE THE WATER THE COMPACT ALLOTS NO 
REMEDY 

Any agreement among the lower-basin States, viz, Arizona, California, 
and Nevada, proposing the division of the waters among themselves, 
which the compact allots to the lower basin would not change any of 
the scores of evils of the compact, even if Arizona were given all the 
water allocated to the three lower-basin States, but would only com- 
pound the many eylls in the compact. by this additional tri-State com- 
pact and would destroy several hundred irrigation projects over the 

State of Arizona and leave 6,000,000 acres of land a desert forever, 
This preconceived, long-planned, subtle, well-worded compact is so 

masked that individuals, perhaps innocently, misled by their propa- 
‘ganda a great majority of the people and the members of the sixth and 
seventh legislatures in which I served into thinking it was all right, 
The sixth legislature assembled, and without definite information for- 
tunately defeated the passing and ratifying of the compact by a very 
narrow majority, but saved temporarily at least the welfare of Ari- 
zona’s future development, notwithstanding that every effort, influence, 
and intimidation which existed was used to force the compact through 
the legislature somewhow, even before engineering and legal data had 
been obtained, 

INTRODUCED SEVERAL RESOLUTIONS IN SIXTH AND SEVENTH LEGISLA- 
TURES TO DEFEAT PACT AND MAKE APPROPRIATIONS FOR DATA AND TO 
FILE ON WATER. i 
During the. sixth and seventh legislatures as senator I presented 

several resolutions asking for the apprepriation of money to get 

necessary data so we could file on Arizona's irrigation and power 
rights, but all the resolutions failed to pass in the sixth legislature. 
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After such failure it became absolutely necessary that individual 
citizens of Arizona give their time, money, and personal work to 
help obtain this information and to help awaken the public sentiment 
and the people. I, personally, having spent most of my life and a 
great deal of money in reclamation work in the laying out and 
building of irrigation projects in Arizona, and spending several mil- 
lions of dollars for the improving and developing of lands there 
under to the highest state of cultivation, could, through this expe- 
rience see the great danger to which Arizona was subjected, and I 
sacrificed money and all my time for three years during and since 
the sixth and seyenth legislatures, and volunteered my services 
and money to help safeguard Arizona’s interests and expect to until 
this fight is won; and to obtain facts and engineering data in behalf 
of Arizona. In this attempt it required the moral and financial 
assistance of multitudes of loyal Arizonians, and they readily responded 
to the call. In conjunction with them the governor assisted. We 
thus obtained much information and accomplished a great deal to 
enlighten a majority of the people of the State of Arizona to realiza- 
tion of the dangerous position in which this State would be if the 
Colorado River compact had been ratified, or ever should be ratified. 


ARIZONA CITIZENS’ MONEY AND TIME GET RESULTS 


From this information and assistance we obtained the postponement 
of the Diamond Creek permit; the Sturtevant-Stam survey of Glen 
Canyon all-gravity high-line canal project, and the filings on these 
projects for and in behalf of the State of Arizona, made September 20, 
1923, by myself as trustee for and on Glen Canyon storage, irrigation, 
and power dam, the Spencer Canyon diversion dam and power dam, and 
the Arizona high-line canal, an all-gravity project which will irrigate 
3,500,000 acres. I made for the State again on May 11, 1925, sup- 
plemental filing on the above and filings on Bridge Canyon diversion 
and power dam, 

Much reliable information and education from a great relief map of 
the State of Arizona, showing the proposed irrigation and power 
project which could be developed for Arizona, was made. This map 
was on exhibit at the State fair in 1923 and will be at State fair for 
1925, and has been until now on exhibit in valuable space donated 
for that purpose through the courtesy of Messrs. Garnett and Gibbs 
in the Grand Central Market, Phoenix, Ariz. 

During the seventh legislature, January, 1925, upon requests of 
Highline Reclamation Association and many citizens who assisted and 
helped in this fight during the past three years, Governor Hunt au- 
thorized the recently completed Frank Trott Survey of the Bridge Can- 
yon and Spencer Canyon Dam sites, etc., on the Colorado River. These 
two dam sites are the two best In the entire Colorado River Canyon. 
Through this survey there was ascertained a tunnel running from 
either Bridge or Spencer Canyon to Topock, 62 miles in length, which 
lies between the Sturtevant-Stam survey and the Arizona Engineering 
Commission Survey, 

The Arizona engineering commission survey tunnel is 92 miles long 
and their high-line project was estimated to cost $225 an acre with 
only near one-half the acreage to bear the costs. The Sturtevant- 
Stam survey report estimated the cost with only 30 miles of tunnels 
at $80 per acre, and the Trott survey did not go over the Sturtevant- 
Stam survey, except the upper end. Mr, Trott recommends through 
his investigation, and other information obtained, that it is essential 
that the State of Arizona appropriate at least $100,000 for a complete 
survey of these projects. 

After survey of Bridge Canyon Dam by Trott and Parker, which 
proved to be one of the best diversion power dam sites on the Colorado 
River 6 miles above Spencer Canyon Dam, I on May 11, 1925, made 
supplemental irrigation and power filings on Bridge Canyon diversion 
and power dam, Spencer Canyon diversion dam, Glen Canyon storage 
dam and Arizona high-line canal with water and power to irrigate 
three and one-half million acres of land in Arizona. 

Together with assistance received from many citizens; the numbers 
of which are too numerous to mention, throughout the State, including 
engineers and reclamationists such as Reid & Baker, Robert Williams, 
engineers, and George H. Maxwell, executive director of the National 
Reclamation Association, we have compiled enough data for some 
information and a basis to establish due diligence and protect the 
filings, 

FORMERLY MISLED PEOPLE SEE DANGER IN COMPACT, THEREFORE COMPACT 
LEADERS INTRODUCB IT UNDER MASK IN TAÐ FORM OF A CAMOUFLAGH 
TRI-STATH COMPACT—SAMBE IB VETOED BY GOV. GEORGE w. P. HUNT OF 
ARIZONA 


When the anticompactors first started on their fight in 1928 in the 
sixth legislature the majority of the people, having been misled, wera 
in fayor of the Colorado River compact formulated at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. However, through constant application and hard work, cov- 
ering a period of several years, the people of this State finally 
awakened and the majority of the citizens were against the compact, 
and when they elected their representatives for the seventh legisla. 
ture a majority of the senators elected were against the Colorado River 
compact, 
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When the seventh legislature convened in the winter of 1925, after 
the hardest struggle ever fought in any legislature the supplemental 
tri-State pact resolution was passed, which was identical with the Colo- 
rado River compact in contents, and was put forth in a resolution form 
so as to evade the governor’s veto and the referendum to the people. 
Thanks to our governor, the day was saved, for he vetoed the compact 
resolution. 

This resolution was, in effect, the Heard plan, which is synonymous 
to the compact, and it was this camouflage plan the compact repre- 
sentatives presented. The people had been fooled again, However, we 
had awakened them to the dangers of the compact, and when they 
found this resolution was only another form of compact embodying the 
same dangers to their State, they arose in protest. 


TRI-STATE CONFERENCE 


This resolution provided for the appointment of à committee by the 
president of the senate, Mulford Winson, and the speaker of the house, 
Charles MacMillian, both strong compactors, said committee to consist 
of five members and to convene with like committees from the Nevada 
and California Legislatures. They thus thought they could perhaps 
control the situation. ‘The California and Nevada committees were 
strong compactors; that was foreseen. They were also all strongly in 
favor of the Boulder Canyon scheme, and were, of course, desirous of 
meeting with the committee in sympathy with their methods in Ari- 
zona. These committees were appointed by the Messrs: Winson and 
MacMiilian, regardless of the fact that the governor of the State had 
already vetoed their resolution. These committees were entirely com- 
posed of those tuking the lead favoring the compact resolution in the 
legislature. 

It developed the governor would appoint a committee to convene 
with committees from California and Nevada, so the Governors of 
Nevada and California, with their committees to save exposure, agreed 
to have a conference with Governor Hunt. The governor was not 
afraid to appoint a committee, and accordingly he appointed one, which 
committee was the official committee. The committee from California 
and Nevada met with the governor's committee and plainly showed 
their ridiculous attitude toward trying to solve a great problem where 
many were concerned, 

They met at Phoenix, Ariz, and, of course, showed themselves as 
ridiculous by refusing to confer unless we first agreed to the building of 
the Boulder Canyon Dam. 

This awakened the people of Arizona, and I think the alarm will 
spread and they will get busy to see to it that positively nothing is 
done to jeopardize Arizona’s interest or that no man runs for office 
unless he is 100 per cent right on the Colorado River question. 

Our great danger as a State now lies in awakening the people to the 
danger of the Diamond Creek power dam permit, which is almost as 
dangerous as the Colorado River compact and the Boulder Dam 
project. 

SUFFICIENT DATA ALWAYS AVAILABLE TO DEMAND THE REFUSAL TO ISSUE 
DIAMOND CREEK PERMIT 


There hag been for several years sufficient State and Government 
information, geological engineering maps, elevations to see the dan- 
ger of compact, Boulder Canyon power dam and Diamond Creek power 
dam. Can it be possible that with this information, and the water 
in the Colorado River running at an elevation of approximately 2,000 
feet above 6,000,000 acres of desert land, that a Diamond Creek power 
permit was once given to destroy this irrigation? It was in justice that 
Governor Hunt requested Arizona State water commissioners to refuse 
extension of Diamond Creek permit, and in compliance with this re- 
quest the commissioners did refuse in 1924 to extend the said permit. 

The Diamond Creek Dam, if built, would destroy the Bridge Canyon 

diversion dam to Highline Canal to irrigate three and one-half million 
acres, 
The alarming need for irrigation and engineering data for Arizona, 
demanded and assisted by High Line Reclamation Association, governor, 
and citizens of the State were positively required to establish priority, 
due diligence and action, and a more exact’ program for best and quick 
development of the river. 

When many special and larger interests are in the different States 
united in filing on the Colorado River waters, spending millions of 
dollars in proposing, destroying uneconomical development on the river, 
and destroying Arizona's irrigation life, naturally Arizona has cause 
for alarm and cause for the expenditure of millions of dollars for 
engineering information to protect and develop her now practical proj- 
ects as well as the future. 


HIGH-LINB PLAN BEST FOR ARIZONA AND NATION 


The Arizona High Line Reclamation Association plan is the maximum 
economical development of the Colorado River for Arizona and the 
other Colorado River Basin States. This association offers the only 
constructive plan for development, and we have been putting our plan 
into operation for the last several years and are continuing our plans 
of development. We have the assurance of the Government in our 
work, as the Government is the people and the law, and our plans 
Serve all the laws and the people of Arizona and the Nation. 
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Other States may stop power dams such as the Boulder Dam and 
the Diamond Creek Dam, for such dams interfere with irrigation, 
which is the basis of life and civilization, but neither they or the Gov- 
ernment could stop us from irrigation development and the develop- 
ment of the power goes with it, of the unappropriated waters of 
the Colorado River, especially when our plans give maximum, eco- 
nomical, beneficial development of the river, as we have filed and 
used due diligence and protected our filings, and would not interfere 
with the legal upper States stream development. Under the plan 
there is plenty of water, and the river will double is flow in the 
future, 

ARIZONA NEEDS MILLIONS FOR SURVEYS 


Arizona should appropriate millions of dollars to protect ber rights. 
She should have adequate surveys for her development of irrigation 
and power rights and continue to establish her priority. Arizona need 
not fear for her power dams, as they are in Arizona and can not be 
taken out of the State; but with irrigation no individual, munici- 
pality, state, or government can own water; they can own only the 
beneficial, economical maximum, prior continued use of water, and 
the laws require filing and due diligence to establish this. We have 
used every effort to do this against unheard-of opposition and obstacles 
which were put into our path continuously. We will continue to use 
diligence. 

MONOPOLY SPENDS MUCH FOR EXPLOITATION AND PROPAGANDA 

The large power interests and American speculators in Mexico have 
spent millions of dollars to try to exploit us, and in surveys and filings, 
The big power companies and American-Mexican land Interests have 
spent millions of dollars to try to exploit Arizona. Los Angeles alone 
voted one-half million on one plan to survey the taking of the water 
to Los Angeles from the Colorado River, which involves storage dams, 
1,700 feet pump lift, and 65 miles of tunnels, and they are not even 
in the Colorado River system, and a few months after their survey 
they voted two millions to commence and prepare for construction. to 
use it after 30 years, when they claim they will have exhausted their 
own water, 

_ Yet we have publications and people who are unpatriotic enough to 
fight even small appropriations for surveys and facts on the Colorado 
River, when we have millions of acres of now thirsty desert land. 


“ OVERSUPPLY OF PRODUCTS ” FALSE POWER TRUST PROPAGANDA 


There is Power Trust propaganda going on in Arizona and the 
United States that is misleading people into thinking we are having 
an oversupply of irrigation land and its products. 

Nothing is so untrue, for in Arizona and the Nation we are shipping 
large quantities of all kinds of raw and manufactured and packing 
products which we are raising and packing right here, 

Anyone should know it takes a large volume of production to make 
a good, economical, and competing market. No state or nation is 
poor or suffers from oversupply ; but its wealth depends on the amount 
it can ship out and export. But, of course, to discourage irrigation 
would make power projects alone, which they could easily monopolize, 

GLEN CANYON, ARIZ., HIGH-LINE SURVEY 


After adjournment of the sixth legislature, May, 1923, it was neces- 
sary to in some way get financial assistance from the State and from 
patriotic citizens, both Republican and Democratic, as this is a non- 
partisan fight, and then file on the rights to which Arizona as a State 
was entitled. We accomplished this after months of serious struggle 
and great opposition, with the assistance and self-sacrificing work of 
many citizens of Arizona. 

The survey of the Glen Canyon, Arizona, high-line canal turned 
out more favorable than was expected by anyone, and with the engi- 
neering data thus secured, we had partial but enough facts before 
us to enable us to file on the State’s power and irrigation water 
rights, which I did in behalf of and as trustee for the State of 
Arizona, with the consent of the governor. We now have partial 
information enough to counteract the dangerous propaganda which 
has been spread broadcast; such as that the Federal Government 
would not permit filing on reservoir sites along the Colorado River, 
because the Federal Government owned some of the lands along the 
river. The Federal Government consists of the people and the 
peoples’ laws, and acts only as a protectorate, permitting Arizona or 
any other State to file on her rights, and holding control or with- 
drawing from entry of resources is only so as to protect the inhabi- 
tants of the State from monopoly. 

FALSE STATEMENT 


Another false statement made by the propactors was that the 
water of the Salt and Gila Rivers was not covered under the allot- 
ment made by the compact. As a matter of fact, the compact dis- 
tinctly states that the water allotted includes that of the Colorado 
River and all its tributaries, and it is an absolute fact that the 
Colorado River compact is not needed, as our laws provide amply 
all the necessary avenues for immediate reclamation development and 
flood control. We have compacts between nations only, as there are 
no enforcible laws to rely on. It would be preferable to live under 
an absolute monarchial form of government than to live under an 
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unelastic compact form of government between several States, which 
compact bound up all the natural resources of the States, under 
it in perpetuity, giving the States no right to develop their own 
natural resources as provided for under the Constitution of America, 
which our forefathers laid down for us. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENT IS LIFB 


The life of a nation Nes in the development and the protection of 
her natural resources, especially agricultural. The natural and legal 
principles of irrigation is based on beneficial, economical, maximum 
continuous, and prior use of water. This principle would be entirely 
destroyed by the Colorado River compact and the building of the 
Boulder Canyon Dam or any other solely power dam in the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River. Under the Colorado River compact 
Arizona would contract away seven-eighths of her legal and inherent 
irrigation rights and lose control of her power rights in the Colorado 
River, and 96 per cent of the power to be generated in the canyon 
of the Colorado River lies within the boundaries of Arizona, which 
is as much power as is now being generated all over the United States 
of America by water, and this would be lost to Arizona forever; and 

Whereas Arizona has 42 per cent of the entire drainage area of 
the Colorado River within her boundaries, which is her inherent and 
legal percentage of irrigation and her power equity in the waters of 
the Colorado River system, and which amounts to nearly 12,000,000 
acre-feet, notwithstanding the deduction from the 8,500,000 acre-feet 
to the lower basin by the compact, of the water already used for 
irrigation in the three lower States, the compact only gives Arizona 
a fighting chance with Nevada and California for a part of 3,500,000 
acre-feet of unappropriated water. Therefore it is absurd to attempt 
to try to divide the water with California and Nevada, for if Arizona 
got it all there would be an inefficiently small amount to serve her 
needs. 

AMERICANS GRAB WATER FOR THEIR MEXICAN LANDS 


It is easy to understand that the Americans, who own millions of 
25-cents-an-acre land in Mexico, would be materially concerned in get- 
ting a compact ratified, which would give them the Boulder Dam, and 
thereby give them valuable irrigation rights which they do not now 
have for the development of their lands In Mexico, The water from 
the base of the Boulder Canyon Dam would necessarily flow to Mexico 
after irrigating only the lowlands in the bottom of the valley. The 
proposed Parker-Gila project would not change this. It is a delusion 
and would neyer be built because for many years it will be uneconomi- 
cal to pump water 200 feet and tunnel it 80 miles for irrigation with- 
out water power to go with it. The Glen Canyon highline gravity canal 
project, which bas power to pay for same would irrigate the deserts 


in the United States with the compact and Boulder Dam out of the | 


way. 
POWER-TRUST GRAB 

It is easy to undersand that the great power interests would be 
markedly concerned in getting the compact, making possible the con- 
struction of the Boulder Dam, which would control the entire canyon 
if built, first, giving the power interests control of 96 per cent of the 
power generated in the entire Colorado River Canyon, and the entire 
Colorado River system. 

The only dam high enough up the river to irrigate the arid lands of 
Arizona is the Glen Canyon Dam, which is in Arizona; but which the 
compact tries to place in the Upper Basin, completely out of Arizona's 
control. If the water 1s divided as stipulated under the Colorado River 
compact, it must be used for power only, and can not be used for 
irrigation, except for Mexico's millions of acres, and only a small 
acreage in Arizona, stated in the Fall. Davis report to be 230,000 acres, 


PACT MEANS POWER DAMS ONLY 


The compact or supplemental tower-basin proposed compact so ap- 
* portions the water that would result in the building of the Boulder 
Dam, which is chiefly » power dam, and which is 700 feet too low to 
ever irrigate millions of acres of Arizona’s lands, the water is used 
by the power interests for California, for the United States has and does 
refuse to go into the power business; and the water runs by the law 
of gravity down the natural bed of the river, evenly without floods, 
to Mexico to irrigate without expense to them the lands owned by 
American land specniators in Mexico. 

The compact or supplemental lower-basin proposed compact so di- 
vides the waters of the Colorado River that only power dams can be 
constructed, and the power trusts would have complete control by 
building their dams of the entire Colorado River system, giving only 
a minimum of the water to be used for irrigation to the United States, 
and the maximum amount is given for the irrigation of lands in 
Mexico: This would build up a Japanese Empire just below the line 
to compete with our peace and prosperity. 

WITHOUT PACT IRRIGATION IS SUPREME 


If irrigation is given preferente, then millions of agricultural homes 
will be built on irrigated lands, and these homes would need control 
of the power to pay off the irrigation bonds. If the water is used 
exclusively for power, then the power dams will absorb all the money 
available in the money market needed to pay for the irrigation proj 
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ects, whereas we do not lose a kilowatt of power if irrigation is put 
e, power; but exclusive power dams hold up irrigation for cen- 
es. 

Naturally, great power interests fight irrigation projects when 
they interfere with their compact and their power dams, such as the 
Boulder Dam and Diamond Creek Dam. 

GLEN CANYON HIGH LINE NOW PRACTICAL 


The best proof of the practicability of the Glen Canyon high-line 
canal project is not only our engineering reports, but we can prove 
the feasibility of this project by the engineering reports of its oppo- 
nents. I refer to the report of the Arizona Engineering Commission, 
which has been published in pamphlet form by the Arizona State water 
commissioner, 

The services of E. C. LaRue, chairman of this commission, were 
loaned to the State of Arizona by the United States Geological Survey. 
Arthur P, Davis appointed P. Preston and W. S. Norviel, the deposed 
water commissioner of the State of Arizona, appointed R. E. Turner 
to serve on this commission. Albert B. Fall was Secretary of the 
Interior, and Arthur P. Davis, the deposed head of the United States 
Reclamation Service, who made the engineering report upon which the 
compact was based, recognized in conformity with article 8, para- 
graph C of the compact, the giving of 40 per cent of the water of the 
Colorado River to Mexico and 60 per cent to the United States of 
America. They were strong advocates of the compact. W. 8. Norviel 
was one of the signers of the compact, Soon after he granted the 
dangerous Diamond Creek power permit. 

LaRue sent in a minority report to Governor Hunt presenting a 


complete understanding of the laws governing irrigation and the wel- 


fare and interest of the people of Arizona and in the Colorado River 
Basin. In his report to the Governor of Arizona he said that many 
of the larger irrigation projects in the lower basin were no more 
visionary than other projects which have already been approved in the 
upper basin. He also stated that a more complete and detailed survey 
should be made of the Colorado River to protect the projects in 3 
and Californla for future development. 

The majority report of the Arizona Engineering Commission on an 
Arizona high-line canal was evidently made to discredit such a canal, 
The survey was on a lower level than that of the Glen Canyon Arizona 


high-line canal, which the Arizona Highline Reclamation Association . 


sponsored and was so low that it made necessary a 92-mile tunnel and 
another 28-mile tunnel. The elevation that this commission gave their 
high-line canal was so low that it would only irrigate 2,000,000 acres of 
land, which would not include any of the valuable acres in and sur- 
rounding the Salt River Valley. At the same time the commission estl- 
mated the cost of their high-line canal project exceedingly high. But 
after all the pains they took to discredit the proposed Glen Canyon 
high-line canal, the total construction cost, as the commission fixed it, 
only amounted to $225 per acre. 


POWER PAYS FOR HIGH LINB 


One- fourth of the power to be generated in the Colorado River would 


pay for this, The power generated by their high-line canal system 
would pay off the cost of construction in 20 years. Who would want 
to give away an irrigation project that only cost $225 per acre when 
they are now paying as much as $800 per acre for water in some pare 
of California. 

Because of rapid strides in the fields of invention and science a 
project that would cost $225 an acre now might cost only $50 in the 
not distant future. It has not been much over 100 years since George 
Washington's time, yet in that period of time we have greatly lowered 
the cost of construction, 

HIGHEST LINE MOST FAVORABLE 


The Arizona High Line Reclamation Association, as well as many 
citizens of Arizona, know that by making a survey on a higher level 
than the one made by the above-mentioned engineering commission, 
would enable us to avoid long and deep tunnels and most of the other 
difficulties that the commission found. By our higher level survey at 
the 2,000-foot level, we were able to bring in under a canal for irri- 
gation practically double the acreage that the commission showed in 
their report. 

We are able to prove that we could water by gravity all of the 
best lands surrounding the Salt River Valley and nearly all of those 
surrounding the Lower Florence and Casa Grande Valleys. These 
lands are near and surrounding paved highways and cities like 
Phoenix and Tucson, and will carry more than double the reclamation 
expense burdens that can be carried by land not so favorably located. 

We cut down the tunnelage to one-fourth of that shown by the 
Arizona. commission's report. Using the Arizona Engineering Com- 
mission’s report, It is proof that the Glen Canyon highline canal 18 
practical to irrigate 3,500,000 acres of land by gravity, and to develop 
sufficient power to pay for the entire project in 40 years, 


PACT, BOCLDER-DIAMOND CREEK DAMS DESTROY HIGHLINE 


The Colorado River compact, Boulder and Diamond Creek Dams 
would forever destroy the Glen Canyon all-gravity high-line canal as 
well as hundreds of smaller projects in the State, as the compact 
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includes the waters of the tributaries of the Colorado River. The 
division of the waters under the compact leaves Arizona a desert 
forever and destroys the economical development of the entire Colo- 
rado River Basin. 

It is not an argument in favor of the Colorado River compact to 
say that the Glen Canyon high-line canal project is not feasible now. 
No State has ever been asked to deed away her natural resources 
because the development of these natural resources may not be 
feasible now. A project which may not be feasible to-day will prove 
entirely feasible later on. 

For example, the Columbia Basin project, nearly as large a project 
as the Glen Canyon, Ariz., high-line project costs more and has more 
difficult problems to overcome, yet it was approved by General 
Goethals, This project also involves six States and Canada, but they 
needed no compact for water diversion before commencing work on 
the project. The Fall-Dayis Colorado River compact or Boulder 
scheme would forever deed away Arizona’s natural resources and her 
right in the power and water in the Colorado River. It gives the 
water to Mexico and the power to the power interests. 

It is no argument to say we are unable to finance the Glen Canyon 
high-line canal project at this time. Whenever any meritorious project 
is ready for financing, then it will automatically finance itself. As 
any new project is developed it presumably begins to bear a portion 
of the taxation necessary to build it. 


POWER WOULD FINANCE 


Certainly the cost of construction of the Glen Canyon high-line 
canal is not such a problem as our opponents favoring the compact 
and Boulder Dam try to feign and pretend. The strongest opposers 
of the Glen Canyon Bridge Arizona high-line canal are misleading the 
city of Los. Angeles and people in California to oppose the Glen Can- 
yon Arizona high-line canal, when they—California—could be better 
served and at a cheaper cost of construction under the Glen Canyon 
Arizona canal project system. By obtaining $500,000 for survey 
investigations, these shrewd interests have proposed the construction 
of a canal from the Colorado River to Los Angeles and southern Cali- 
fornia. This proposition is to pump lift the water 1,706 feet and 
tunnel it 65 miles. 

In comparison to this kind of a project, the Glen Canyon Arizona 
high-line canal project, a gravity project, would be very much more 
feasible, doing away with pump lifts and save the waste forever of 
300.000 electric horsepower and serve Arizona and California, 

If the American-Mexican land interests and power interests get 
what they want, they will have to work by inciting with frenzy and 
alarm the people of southern California and Yuma Valley and the city 
of Los Angeles through a scare of shortage of water in Los Angeles 
and southern California. 

The flood menace in Yuma and the Imperial Valley is a smoke screen 
behind which is concealed a scheme to build the Boulder Canyon Dam 
and get the compact ratified and give the water to Mexico and the 
power to the power trusts. 

It is a known fact that if the Boulder Dam advocates would foster 
a bill or proposition which embraced flood alone it would have no 
opposition by the people or the Congress of the United States of 
America with irrigation protected in the United States. 

There are three different ways by which they can proceed to accom- 
plish their maligned and concealed objects. First choice, the ratifica- 
tion of the Colorado River compact; second choice, the construction 
of the Boulder Creek Dam; third choice, some other power dam in 
the Colorado River Canyon at same low level as Black Canyon or 
Boulder Canyon Dam, or like the Diamond Creek Dam, or a dam so 
far down as to prevent the building of the Spencer or Bridge Canyon 
Dam, an irrigation and power diversion dam. 


PARKER-GILA PROJECT LANDS SERVED CHEAPER THROUGH HIGH-LINE 


The Parker-Gila project is approved in the Arizona engineering 
report, and at times referred to by LaRue to irrigate 600,000 acres 
in Arizona, recognized as feasible. This project has 30 miles of tun- 
nels and a pump lift of 200 feet. This project was estimated to cost 
$168 per acre and the annual pump lift cost per acre from 
six to twelve dollars, which would be an equivalent minimum in addi- 
tion to $100 per acre, making cost per acre $268. This project would 
not have the electric power to pay for the project, and even this 
Project could not be built under the Colorado River compact, because 
the compact fails to apportion enough water for this amount of 
acreage in the lower basin over and above the now vested and used 
water rights. 

La Rue states that there is not enough water for even the Parker- 
Gila project if Mexico gets water for 820,000 acres. And even though 
the Colorado River compact, which gives Mexico water for more than 
820,000 acres of land and guarantees Mexico’s deficiencies, were held 
in abeyance untill a treaty between Mexico and the United States had 
been made which did not give Mexico the water, even in that event, 
before the Colorado River compact could be ratified the compact would 
have to be amended so that the lower basin would get more water 
than the present compact gives it, before we could finance or build 
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either the Parker-Gila project, to irrigate 600,000 acres of land, or the 
Glen Canyon gravity-flow high-line canal project, to irrigate a much 
larger area, There is plenty of water for all if no compact, Boulder, 
or Diamond Creek power dams are permitted. 

The last-mentioned project would cost much less per acre than the 
Parker-Gila project and would develop electric power to pay off the 
cost of construction of the project. 

Taking the Arizona engineering commission's report, their own fig- 
ures show their high-line project to cost $225 per acre, which costs 
less than the Parker-Gila project, which the Arizona engineering re- 
port and La Rue said was practical now. 

The Parker-Gila project acreage could all be served under the Glen 
Canyon all-gravity high-line canal with no more tunnelage than the 
estimated tunnelage in the Parker-Gila project, with its 200-foot lift, 
and the acreage under the Glen Canyon high-line project being $90 per 
acre, costing much less than any of the three plans mentioned, and is 
nearer and surrounding larger towns and highways, which would make 
the cost of construction per acre easier to bear. 


GRAVITY SAVES WATER AND POWER 


Arizona lands can practically all be served by gravity irrigation, 
Pumping irrigation by power from the original underground water 
should only be done after ascertaining every possibility of obtaining 
upper-stream gravity irrigation. as the natural and original under- 
ground water will soon be pumped out; but an upper-river gravity flow 
of water will be everlasting as applied on the surface and furnish an 
everlasting and multiplying and reflow underground supply to be 
pumped and divided over and over and finally reaching its destina- 
tion to power channels and the main stream of the river to be diverted 
again upon lower lands. Wasting power by pumping when gravity 
irrigation can be accomplished is nothing less than criminal, 


GRAVITY, ECONOMICAL USB AND DUTY OF WATER WILL THRIDBLE PRESENT 
FLOW OF COLORADO RIVER 


The exercising of the guarded, natural, legal, maximum, beneficial, 
economical use of water, the present average flow of the Colorado 
River system of 24,000,000 acre-feet, which includes the present used 
rights, will easily double the river's present flow for the future. This 
does not include that the present duty of irrigation water will serve 
two or three times the acreage in the future. 

Hence the injustice, danger, impossibility (even with the facts 
which we haven't) of dividing and binding future use of water, the 
courts don't attempt this, and the courts and water commissioners are 
the only just and legal source to even apportion or adjudicate present 
used or vested rights, 

Reclamation and irrigation fs only in its infancy in the United 
States. One proven principle has been established which has not been 
put into general practice, and that is the application of economical 
irrigation use and duty of water to the lands, which will be done in 
the future as necessity demands, and that proven principle should be 
taken into consideration when the estimation and division of water 
for the present and future proposed projects and development of the 
Colorado River Basin is being made. This proyen principle includes 
the science of the application of irrigation water to lands, taken to- 
gether with the science of dry-land cultivation farming. 

A better crop will be grown in the future with from two-fifths to 
three-fifths the amount of water that is now being used in the present 
extravagant and unscientific, uncultivated methods of irrigation 
farming. 

DISGRACE OF EXPLOITATIONS 


Conservation of the natural resources have always been the ery or 
demand, The Nation in the past has failed to realize the danger until 
these resources have been exploited and exhausted, unless by accident, 
by an awakening, some exploitation scandal is uncovered in time, 
There has been the forest and land exploitations. Alas! ‘There has 
been the shuddering disgrace of the mineral and oll exploitations 
such as the Guggenheim coal fraud and the St. Clair-Albert B. Fall 
oil conspiracy. May the High Power awaken the patriotic, civic, and 
social conscience of the people to exert every effort to shield and 
develop Arizona’s immense irrigation power rights—her very life and 
prosperity to the West. Haste and indifference could develop a giant 
scandal greater than all the past frauds combined. 


POWER TRUSTS ADVOCATE PUMPING 


This is the water electric power age. The irrigation age will always 
be an important fundamental age. Electrical power is needed with 
irrigation. Power can not be replenished; it can be economized and 
protected from exploitation, 

The Grand Canyon in Arizona has as much power as is being used 
in the whole United States. Could it be possible that a few individuals 
be misled to deceive the hard-pressed people and the State of Arizona, 
due to haste and no information to be extended to the exhaustion and 
exploitation of the State’s power and irrigation resources, permitting 
the waste of power, to let water be pumped 200 to 1,700 feet, when 
gravity water diversions are possible and practicable, and give the spe- 
clal interests a permanent key to the power of the Colorado River - 
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Grand Canyon that would be forever exploited, Special interests would 
prefer pumping irrigation to gravity so as to make a market for the 
power. 

It is unfair to ask Arizona to be a party to the compact meaning 
Boulder Dam project or Diamond Creek Dam, which allows the delivery 
of water out of the Colorado River system into another drainage area, 
when Arizona herself has millions of acres of rich fertile land that is 
now practicable to irrigate. 

The compact adroitly sponsors irrigation first, but divides the water 
so as to prevent the Colorado River system from using the water for 
irrigation. Arizona's only reclamation and agricultural resources le In 
the Colorado River Basin, as Arizona bas no other river system within 
the boundarles of its State on which to depend for the development of 
her lands. Other Basin States in the Colorado River have other river 
systems for their use, 

Beneficial economical use is the basis of appropriation of water 
according to the statutes of Arizona, and the United States statutes 
and this law of prior appropriation has been tested by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Colorado-Wyoming decision. 

Irrigation comes before or with power, as agriculture is the basis 
of life, home, and the future of the country. 

Any rights now granted to private capital or even municipality, 
State, or Government for electric power in the canyon of the 
Colorado River by the Government or State without the proper pro- 
tection and safeguarding of the agricultural reclamation rights would 
be a great loss forever to the people of Arizona and all other States 
of the basin, and we must take into consideration irrigation in con- 
junction with power, 


ANY TREATY MUST BE BASED ON PRESENT LAWS 

The Boulder Canyon Dam and the Colorado River compact, Diamond 
Creek Dam gestroy this sacred reclamation law, and this is one 
of the dangers of compacts of any kind between States governing 
river development except the agreement would follow the tested, 
satisfactory laws as standards or as a basis. It would be a physical 
and practical impossiblity for an agreement to justly apportion water 
between States without all the legal, physical, and engineering facts 
being ascertained and compiled in all districts and States in the | 
drainage area, and of the entire river system, and then only vested | 
and used water rights could be apportioned. 

No court would make any attempt to apportion and adjudicate water 
without all the facts and information, and even then the courts do not 
attempt the impossibility and injustice to divide future water, but 
only vested and perfected rights, Arizona can not get justice unless 
that is done. Arizona only contends for her natural, legal, and just 
percentage and equity in the waters of the Colorado River; and the | 
fact that Arizona is contending for her rights on such a basis could in | 
no way interfere with the entire and proper developments of the Colo- 
rado River in all thé basin States. 


GUARD OUR LAWS PROTECTING NATURAL RESOURCES 


Our forefathers who inspired our Constitution and laws, based upon 
the freedom of progress, growth, and protection of the weak, minority, 
and new growth, saw that these laws and natural principles were 
required for humanity that we might progress. These same laws, Con- 
stitution, and natural principles apply to and include the natural 
resources—animal, vegetable, mineral life—the basis upon which we 
subsist, especially the natural resources—life, water, and land—which 
is food and homes. The compact destroys the above laws and natural 
principles that we must rely on to get quickest and best results in the 
development of the Colorado River for Arizona and the Nation. 

No person, political representative, or organization is American that 
don't protect our above-mentioned sacred laws and principles, and the | 
only real way this can be done is to be more concerned in our political 
representatives and issues of the day. Don't be misled by the most 
damaging slogan ever known to history,“ Keep this out of politics.” 

All the other basin States of the Colorado River and the power trusts 
and Mexican land interests have and are getting engineering and filing 
data for their individual selves and States, and have spent millions 
of dollars in obtaining information for their protection and use. Arl- 
zona has little information, and should do likewise in order to facilitate 
a quick development of the Colorado River and to protect herself in 
establishing priority economy and due diligence the only course, 


| 


MORE DATA NEEDED TO CONTINUE ESTABLISHED PRIORITY AND DUR 
DILIGENCE j 


The policy of the legislature and the people should be to provide | 
by suitable legislation and appropriation for the making of complete | 
surveys and engineering investigations and filings regarding the possi- 
bilities of using the unappropriated waters of the Colorado River for 
irrigation and for power within this State, also for the investigation 
by competent legal authorities of the present statute of our rights to 
the use of waters and for the protection and preservation of such 
rights as practical now or in the future. 

That further consideration of the Colorado River compact and the 
supplemental Boulder Power Dam and Diamond Creek Dam proposed 
between the seven States of the Colorado River Basin which was pro- 
posed by the representatives of the several States at Santa Fe, N. Mex., | 
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on November 24, 1922, or any amendments or supplements should be 
indefinitely postponed, so as to properly protect the interests of Ari- 
zona and the United States of America by obtaining engineering and 
legal facts in order to hereafter obtain, if necessary, a compact be- 
tween the States which would be fair, constitutional, and In conformity 
with tested and fair reclamation laws. 

The granting of power permits, compacts, and water rights to special 
interests or for the building of the Boulder Canyon Dam or any other 
similarly situated dam as Diamond Creek power dam would destroy 
agricultural development, would be ill-considered, premature, unwise, ' 
and in violation of constutional rights and Federal Statutes and of 
section 7, chapter 64, Session Laws of Arizona, 1921, to wit: „That 
when the proposed use conflicts with the vested rights or is a menace 
to the safety or against the interest and welfare of the public, the 
application shall be rejected”; and is against the will of the people 
of Arizona, and will indefinitely delay the adjustment of the rights 
and claims of the various States in interest, interfere with the flood 
control of said river, and hinder the development of the irrigation 
and power uses thereof; irrigation, home, food, and clothes, the base 
of life, and that we urge the State water commissioner and the 
Federal Power Commission to withhold approval of any power site, 
except filings made on sites for the State of Arizona, on the main 
stream of the Colorado River within or partly within the State of 
Arizona, until the people of the State and the United States have 
determined the proper course to pursue to obtain a systematic de- 
velopment to cover flood-water control, irrigation, and power sites, 


ALL NEW FACTS PROVE HIGH-LINE PROGRAM CORRECT 


Every survey made by Arizona of her possibilities in the Colorado 
River discloses new and startling facts favorable to Arizona and in- 
creased irrigation; and all the several surveys and investigations indi- 
cate that in addition to unquestioned, stupendous power Arizona will 
find herself possessed of the feasibility to irrigate several millions of 
aeres of land within her borders, both of which would prove an un- 
developed heritage greater than possessed by any other State, 

When this great resource is possible of realization, should any legisla- 
ture or governor or people deliberately do anything by a false step or 
misdirected action to destroy this opportunity, such a move would con- 
stitute a blunder so gigantic as to have no equal in American history, 


| and would bring to Arizona's representatives just hate of the people 


that is to come, while they weep for an empire that was lost. 

The terms of the compact, or supplemental compact, are such as to 
forever prevent such a development; part of these terms being found 
summarized in the following particulars: 

1, The division of the water gives the upper basin more than it can 
use and to the lower basin much Jess than it can use, even much less 
than Arizona might be able to use. By this provision Arizona would 
give away by contract rights to water she now possesses under decision 
of the United States Supreme Court sustaining the law of prior and 
beneficial use. 

2. Arizona’s control of her reclamation resources is destroyed by the 
right given to other States to come into Arizona and build dams for 
their own use. 

3. The great sources of water on the Gila and Little Colorado Rivers 
now in use and protected by the law of prior and beneficial use are 
jeopardized. 

4, The right of the upper basin to deliver in any number of years 
less than 10 all the water the lower basin would be entitled to during 
the 10-year period would make the supply of the lower basin erratic, 
uncertain, and fatal to successful financing. 

5. The water not divided for 40 years would not be used by Arizona 
nor any other State, but would be lost for all time to all States, be- 
cause when regulated it would be appropriated by lands in Mexico 
which can not now use it, due to uncontrollable floods. 

6. It being impossible now under the compact, it would remain so 
forever, as it would never be possible to amend the compact in any 
way to shake the hold of the upper basin on the extraordinary an 
special advantages secured to it. 

7. Places Glen-Canyon Irrigation Dam, the key to the Colorado 
River, in the upper basin, out of Arizona's reach and jurisdiction. 

8. The compact places Arizona, in any question relatiye to the 
development of the Colorado River, alone with the field against her 
and allows water to be taken out of the river basin. 

9. Compact divided the water to the lower-basin restricting irriga- 
tion dams, such as Glen Canyon Dam, providing for the building of 
the Boulder Dam, and the Diamond Creek, power dams only, thereby 
disturbing their own dual purpose of aiding irrigation storage, saving 
millions of acres of land from the desert. The compact would destroy 
economical irrigation development of Colorado River so as to hinder 
the increase of the present average, 24,000,000 acre-feet flow, which 
will double in the future. 

10. No treaty with Mexico by the United States would give the 
United States or Arizona any rights to the 10,000,000 acre-feet of 
Arizona’s water if we sign the compact or the compound supplemental 
lower-basin compact. 

11. Its character as a legal document is unknown to the courts, 
and its every provision would be subject to attack in law and equity, 
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thus consuming a generation in litigation and rendering useless the 
efforts of a generation just passed in developing the great and only 
righteous method, the law of prior beneficial and economical use. 

12. No supplemental agreement or compact of water division with 
States of the lower basin will cure any of the defects, and this should 
not only be stated but shouted from the housetops until Arizona is 
ready to act with engineering facts. 

Arizona is in a most fayorable position with respect of having the 
support of the Nation in its use of the great river for the reason 
that the more water that drops through the canyon the more power 
will be developed, and the more water used for irrigation on lands in 
the United States the greater will be the agricultural development and 
the greater number of homes will be established. 

The present tested laws of prior beneficial continued use together 
with the greatest use will receive the approval of the Nation. The 
lower basin is financially able now to develop the river according to 
its present needs, and to protect its future rights, Investigation may 
show, that in addition to what the needs of Arizona might be, that 
a joint development in unit structure might be desirable and prove 
most economical, resulting in a division of costs, and it is highly 
probable that a conference should be held with the States of the Colo- 
rado River Basin to discuss plans, decide on large and definite devel- 
opment after Arizona acquaints herself with all the facts with re- 
spect to her ability to use the resources of the Colorado River in order 
that she may be on an equal footing with the States, manicipalities, 
and private interests that might be in the conference, and which haye 
expeuded many millions of dollars in ascertaining their facts for their 
own benefit in shameful contrast to the pitiful efforts of Arizona to 
date. 

If Arizona enters any such conference she should know not less but 
more than other parties to the conference, because she will have 
many times the interest at stake; and if she is not as fully prepared 
with a thorough knowledge of all her opportunities in the river she 
will be forced into the position of a supplicant, in which she should 
be given a sovereign status, all with but one result, the loss of her 
heritage, because she was not properly prepared to defend herself in 
her rights to the Colorado River. 

FRED T. COLTER. 


ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the National 
Spectator, entitled “ Jail for child debauchers.” 

There being no objection the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From The National Spectator, January 16, 1926] 
JAIL FOR CHILD DEBAUCHERS 


There is one necessary amendment to the prohibition enforcement 
laws of the United States, and of the several States, upon which 
all citizens, whether they be dry or wet, ought to be able to agree. 
As the law stands now the sale of liquor is prohibited. ~at under 
the law it is no worse an offense for a bootlegger to sell synthetic 
poison called whisky or gin to a boy or girl of 18 than it is to 
sell the same stuff to a man of 50, who ought to know better than 
to drink it. 

There has developed a breed of human rats who make a business 
of selling alcoholic hootch to children. If they are caught at this 
contemptible business they are merely guilty of having violated the 
prohibition law. A modest fine settles the account, and these vermin 
are turned loose to sell more poison to other children. The law 
should be changed. The selling of liquor to children under 21 years 
of age should be made a felony, punishable by long terms of imprison- 
ment at hard labor. 

Let no one delude himself or herself that the bootlegging traffic 
among children of 16, 18, or 20 years of age is not proceeding at a 
wholesale rate. Any person who has anything to do with a dance 
given at a private home or at a country club anywhere in this country 
knows perfectly well from actual experience that the liquor problem 
among the young people is the most serious problem with which they 
have to deal. 

There is not a hostess nor a country club entertainment committee 
in America who does not know from actual observation that the 
problem is one of the greatest seriousness. No large dance is given for 
young people anywhere without the appearance of this problem. We 
know of cases where young men—by which we mean children of 20 or 
less—refused to go near a dance where measures were to be taken to 
prevent any drinking. 

The youth of the country is being debauched by a gang of criminals 
who make a business of selling bootleg whisky and gin to the children. 
In the days before prohibition the saloon keeper who sold liquor to 
minors soon felt the heavy hand of the law upon him. That offense 
was more serious than any other violation of the liquor laws. The 
selling of liquor to children now should be made a felony, with a 
penalty attached to it that would make the rat caught at that par- 
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oe. crime realize that the wrath of a people was being visited upon 
im, 

It would seem as if men who differ violently on the principle of 
prohibition itself might easily come together in favor of adopting an 
amendment to the present law for the protection of children. Such an 
amendment to the law should possess teeth, claws, talons, tusks, and 
horns in sufficient force to drive into obseurity the skulking sneaks 
who peddle booze to infants. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and the Senate 
(at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, January 16, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 15 
(legislative day of January 13), 1926 
Fonxrax SERVICE 
= TO BE CONSUL 
Robert M. Scotten, of Michigan, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 4 and a secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a consul of the United States of America. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE BRIGADIER GENERAL 


Col. Joseph Dugald Leitch, Infantry, from January 19, 1926, 
vice Brig. Gen. John McA. Palmer, to be retired from active 
service January 18, 1926. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


To be chief of Coast Artillery, with the rank of major general, 
for a period of four years from date of acceptance, with rank 
from March 20, 1926 


Col. Andrew Hero, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Gen. 
Frank W. Coe, Chief of Coast Artillery, to be retired from 
active service March 19, 1926. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


To be assistant to the Surgeon General, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for a period of four years from date of 
acceptance, with rank from March 3, 1926 
Col. James Madison Kennedy, Medical Corps, vice Brig. Gen. 


James D. Glennan, assistant to the Surgeon General, who re- 
tires by operation of law March 2, 1926. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 


First Lieut. Melvin Thistle Means, Medical Corps Reserve, 
with rank from January 9, 1926. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONEL 


Lieut. Col. Louis Stewart Chappelear, Adjutant General's 
Department, from January 8, 1926. 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Maj. Charles Leslie Mitchell, Infantry, from January 8, 1928. 
Maj. Robert John West, Infantry, from January 8, 1926. 


TO BE MAJORS 


1 James MacKay, Finance Department, from January 8, 
26. 
Capt. Thomas Scott Pugh, Finance Department, from Janu- 
ary 8, 1926. : 
TO BE CAPTAINS 


First Lieut. Harvey Shelton, Infantry, from January 8, 1926. 

First Lieut. Hugh Bryan Hester, Field Artillery, from Janu- 
ary 8, 1926. 

First Lieut. James Mahan Roamer, Infantry, from January 
10, 1926. 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 


Second Lieut. Wray Bertrand Avera, Field Artillery, from 
January 8, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Charles Fox Ivins, Infantry, from January 8, 
1926. 

Second Lieut. Walter Daniel Buie, Infantry, from January 
10, 1926. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 15 
(legislative day of January 13), 1926 
STeaMBOAT INSPECTOR GENERAL 
Dickerson N. Hoover to be supervising inspector general. 
Unirep STATES Coast GUARD 


Detlef F. A. deOtte to be captain. 
Claude 8. Cochran to be captain (temporary). 
Eugene Blake to be commander. 
Edward S. Addison to be commander (temporary). 
Stephen S. Yeandle to be lieutenant commander. 
Louis W. Perkins to be lieutenant commander (temporary). 
PosTMASTERS 
GEORGIA 
Robert L. Lovvorn, Bowdon. 
Maggie Edwards, Canton. 
John P. Herring, Climax. 
-James L. Weaver, Ellijay. 
Franklin W. Withoft, Fort Valley. 
NEBRASKA 


Clarence L. McEntaffer, Emerson. 

Luther A. Howard, Hyannis. 

Harry H. Woolard, McCook. 

W. Monroe McDaniel, Minatare. 

Charles C. Wake, St. Edward. 

Charles A. Smiley, Shubert. 

Julius C. Moore, Waterloo. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Carlie A. Guy, Angier. 

Sallie F. Troy, Bolton. 

Thomas E. rwell, Catawba. 

Sion H. Rogers, Clarkton. 

David W. Alexander, Connellys Springs. 

Walter Hogan, Ellerbe. 

Roscoe C. Chandley, Greensboro. 

Joshua P. Jessup, Hertford. 

Hannah J. Pate, Hope Mills. 

Abram W. Titman, Lowell. 

Sallie K. Wilkins, Magnolia. 

George H. Hodgin, Ramseur. 

John T. Benbow, Winston-Salem. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, January 16, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who, art clothed in the infinite glory of holiness, and 
who maketh righteousness to shine forth as the noon-day sun, 
hear our prayer. Do Thou magnify the relations between our 
Souls and Thee. May they be set forth in actual life, in practi- 
cal conduct, in daily intercourse, and thus life shall be trans- 
formed into the beauty of a sweet song. In all the circum- 
stances we may be placed, if need be, give us power to do, to 
dare, and even to suffer. May we cherish the forgiving spirit. 
Give wisdom and direction to the labors of this day. And our 
firesides, Lord, if any members of our families are sick or 
afflicted, O if they must suffer the darkness of the night, give 
them abiding hope to welcome the coming of the dawn. In the 
name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. x 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
leave of absence be granted indefinitely to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] on account of illness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague [Mr. Cooper] may be given 
leave of absence indefinitely on account of illness. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a speech 
delivered by Gov. Albert C. Richie, of Maryland, at Chicago 
on the 8th of January last. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
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ede speech delivered by Governor Ritchie. Is there ob- 
ection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
let me ask the gentleman a question. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Lixruicum] knows that personally 
for him I would do anything honorable, and I would not deny 
him the right to put into the -Record anything that he himself 
has spoken either out in the country or here on the floor of 
this House; but what he seeks to put into the Recorp now is 
a speech by the Governor of Maryland, who is seeking to in- 
veigh the country against the constitutional law of the land. 
Does the gentleman wish to disseminate that kind of doctrine 
among the American people? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There is no such doctrine as that in the 
governor's speech. 

Mr. BLANTON. The newspaper reports say that the goy- 
ernor in that speech did denounce the eighteenth amendment 
and also the Volstead law, and said that they were nonen- 
forcible, and also said the time had come when the people of 
America should rise up and in effect nullify the provisions of 
this law; and I ask the gentleman whether that newspaper 
report is correct? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is absolutely incorrect. Governor 
Richie is opposed to the centralization of power in the National 
Government and strongly in favor of State's rights. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does he denounce the eighteenth amend- 
ment in that speech? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. He was not in favor of it nor of the Vol- 
stead Act; he could not be and believe in local self-government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does he not denounce it? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. He thinks it was unwise legislation, as 
I do also; but, says he, So long as it exists it should, of course, 
be upheld and respected. But just as good citizens of the 
South feel that refusal to obey the fifteenth amendment in- 
volves no moral issue and is no violation of their individual 
conscience, so many feel about the eighteenth amendment.” 

Mr. BLANTON. It is in the Constitution; and it being con- 
stitutional law, I am under oath to uphold the Constitution. 
He does announce the revolutionary doctrine that people have 
the right to disobey the Constitution when they feel that it 
involves no moral issue and is no violation of their individual 
conscience. That is a dangerous doctrine, and I object to it 
being broadcast by the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 11] 

Allgood Crowther Hull, Morton D. Reed, N. Y. 
Bankhead Davenport Johnson, III. Schafer 
Beedy Davey Kendall rs, Fla. 

ll Drane Manlove Shallenbe 

ixler Fairchild Mead mers, N. Y. 

Brand, Ohio Flah Merritt Sullivan 
Britten Fletcher Michaelson Thurston 
Burdick Fredericks organ neher 
Bu eh Nelson, Wis. Vare 
Butler Gallivan Parker Vinson, Ky, 
Canfield Golder Parks oigt 
Carss Haugen Phillips Woodrum 
Cooper, Ohio Hawley er Wurzbach 
Cooper, Wis. Hudspeth Rayburn 


The SPEAKER, Three hundred and seventy-seven Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask the attention of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLIER] to see if we 
can not come to some agreement in respect to closing the time 
for general debate. What does the gentleman from Mississippi 
say to an agreement that general debate shall close in two 
hours and a half? 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the liberality 
with which time has been granted on the other side; but I still 
have a number of promises which I have made to gentlemen for 
5-minute speeches and a few 10-minute speeches. I think we 
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could get through with two hours of general debate on a side 
and then proceed with the vote. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then I suggest that we let genera) 
debate close in three hours. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Iowa 
yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. The gentleman from Iowa remembers the 
time when he was a new Member here and that when he 
wanted to deliver a speech he wanted to deliver it mighty bad. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, he did not get the opportunity. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Next to having the toothache the worst 
thing I can think of is for a man to want to make a speech on 
this floor and be denied that sacred privilege. It seems hardly 
fair now for the gentlemen who have talked ad libitum on 
this matter to say to those who have not spoken, “ You shall 
not pass.” This does not affect me, for my time is already 
allotted. But I am for the other fellow, who wants a chance. 
Give us two hours on a side. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I shall make a final proposition to the 
gentleman, and I hope he will not force me to close general 
debate by motion, because if I do I shall ask still less time 
than that which I now propose. I ask unanimous consent that 
debate close in three hours, and I shall give the gentleman 10 
minutes extra of that, thus cutting off that much on our side. 

Mr, COLLIER. What was the alternative the gentleman 
stated about closing debate? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will have to move to close debate 
in two hours and a half and keep half of it. 

- Mr. COLLIER. If the gentleman will give me 15 minutes 
more I will call it square. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Very well, then. Mr, Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that general debate be closed in three 
hours, with the understanding that of that time 15 minutes 
which would belong to the affirmative be yielded to the nega- 
tive. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to three hours, of which 
15 minutes that belongs to the affirmative be yielded to those 
opposed to the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think the gentleman misunderstood me. I want, say, an hour 
and 55 minutes. You are already six or eight minutes ahead 
of me, I think. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That gives the gentleman so much 
more time. 

Mr. COLLIER. I know the gentleman is very generous and 
I appreciate that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I am making a very fair propo- 
sition to the gentleman. The gentleman gets an hour and 45 
minutes, and it seems to me that the gentleman is ahead. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I will make another proposi- 
tion to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee, as 
he may throw some light on the subject. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What will be the disposition 
of the gentleman from Iowa when the matter comes up for 
amendment under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, 1 do not see why it should take 
any time under that. It is absolutely necessary that we 
reach a vote. 

Mr. COLLIER. I am helping solve the problem, if the gen- 
tleman will be a little more liberal. I think we could get 
along with an hour and 45 or an hour and 50 minutes, if 
the gentleman will permit one or two or three five-minute 
speeches on the bill when it comes up for amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Four five-minute speeches, say two 
on a side? 

Mr. COLLIER. Two on each side. Give us an hour and 
50 minutes and then two five-minute speeches and I will ac- 
cept that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman give me five minutes? 
If not, I shall object. Will the gentleman from Mississippi 
give me five minutes? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. BERGER. Thank you. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] 
The Chair hears none. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF 
STATES 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House 

resolye itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
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state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
et R. 6773) making a settlement of the indebtedness of 
taly. $ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved- itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
3 of the bill H. R. 6773, with Mr. Mappen in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
W of the bill H. R. 6773, which the Clerk will report 

y title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I shall avail myself of 
the privilege of extending my remarks which has been given 
to all members of the committee, and therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
I shall not spend any time whatever upon the economic phases 
of this question except to say that, having heard the state- 
ments before the Committee on Ways and Means and having 
studied the available documents as thoroughly as within my 
power, I am satisfied that upon business and economic con- 
siderations the Members of this House not only have the right 
but, from my viewpoint, it is their duty to support, approve, 
and ratify the settlement recommended by the commission, 
But others, particularly the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GARRETT], have raised the question as to whether 
other considerations than economic questions may control upon 
this question. I concede there are other viewpoints. When 
we made these loans to our allies or our associates in the 
World War we received and accepted only notes of hand 
signed and delivered by the diplomatic representatives of the 
various countries then residing in Washington. I have seen 
these documents in the Treasury Department. They were gen- 
erally due in six months and bore interest at 5 per cent 
Nobody believed that to be a permanent arrangement. The 
terms cut no figure at the time the loans were made. If we 
had asked 7 or 10 per cent interest and made the principal 
due in 80 or 60 days, the loans would have been accepted by 
the borrowers. It was no time for quibbling on terms of pay- 
ment. The fate of these nations and of our own Republic 
was at stake. In fact, the general theory was merely that our 
debtors would make us whole in our borrowings from our own 
people to the extent of these loans. It has been shown in 
this debate that Members of both the House and the Senate 
not only appreciated but vigorously expressed the view that, 
no matter what the prospects might be for repayment, the 
loans had to be made; and they were, in fact, made as a part 
of the joint enterprise of winning the war against a common 
enemy. Of course, it was intended that each nation, borrow- 
ing from another, would repay in accordance with its ability. 
The phrase “capacity to pay” was not “nominated in the 
bond.” Capacity to pay is always a condition precedent in 
private as well as international loans. When the capacity to 
pay comes into question in matters of private borrowing, pri- 
vate individuals sit down for conference, for arbitration, and 
for settlement, or they have recourse to the courts, They 
secure a judgment, they secure a writ of execution, and make 
a levy for the payment of such portion of the indebtedness as 
may be covered by the available property. 

That can not be done in dealings between nations. The only 
way payment might be enforced would be by the process of 
war. We might occupy territory. We might levy upon per- 
sonal property or tangible property. We might hold that 
property. We might take it and seize it and convert it to our 
own use. We might even take control of industry and trans- 
portation and trade, and still we would not be beginning to 
eollect the amount of these international debts. We can not 
compel the people of these nations to labor and produce in order 
to pay their national debts to us. 

It has been said that the peace of the world is dependent 
upon the willingness or “the will to peace.” So I say the 
payment of an international debt is dependent on the willing- 
ness of the debtor nation to pay. We can do nothing toward 
securing the payment of an international debt, except by force, 
unless we are willing to sit down with the debtor nation, 
through its representatives, and reach an agreement which 
they are willing to make and which they are able to make. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
man five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I say that unless we are willing to sit 
down with our debtors and reach an agreement with them, 
whieh they are willing to make and which they are able to 
make, we can do nothing toward securing the payment of these 
international debts; unless we reach a conclusion upon such 
terms as the people of those nations believe are fair and 
equitable to them. This is exactly what has been done in this 
case. 

Gentlemen say, “ Let us reject this proposal and sit down and 
wait for something to turn up.” Oh, my friends, sod upon sod 
will be “turned up” over our graves before we settle these 
debts if we do not do it in a spirit of amicable arrangement 
with these nations. It is true something may “turn up,” but 
will it be a better condition among the Italian people, more 
stability in their finances and in their currency? It is foolish 
to hope such a condition will arise if we reject this settlement. 
Many years will pass before the opportunity to negotiate will 
come again, and then only when the Italian people themselves 
come and make a proposal. 3 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? r; 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman feel 
that we are discussing capacity to pay a little too early? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; I do not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, You are taking capacity to 
pay into consideration in fixing the basic chance, Why should 
not the capacity to pay be taken up 10 or 15 or 20 years from 
now? : 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman think any private 
business man when he makes a compromise with a bankrupt or 
an insolvent would do that? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; but I think this matter 
can be approached—— 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am not approaching it merely from 
the individual point of view. I say we can do nothing in this 
matter unless we make an amicable arrangement with our 
debtors or unless we resort to force and the arbitrament of 
arms in order to compel payment, and no one of us wants 
to do that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course that is true; but I 
fear still the gentleman does not get the point of my objec- 
tion. This is not a settlement, except with Italy, and it is 
not a settlement even with Italy, according to the statements 
made by the members of the commission who have addressed us. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. With whom is the settlement if not 
with the Government of Italy? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Within 10 or 20 years every 
government with which we have already settled or with those 
with whom settlements are pending will find themselves in a 
position in which they can not pay, and will turn to us and 
point to this Italian settlement. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then the gentleman would make no set- 
tlement with anybody at this time? The gentleman's objection 
holds as well to the British settlement and to every other set- 
tlement we have made, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It does not hold with the 
British settlement. I supported that settlement gladly. That 
was the standard that ought to be fixed. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. But that settlement was a compromise 
with the British Government, and it was based on the capacity 
to pay. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No. The words “capacity to 
pay” were not brought into that debate. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. They may not haye been used in the 
debate, but the argument certainly was that the agreement 
provided all we should require of Great Britain, and that with 
the acceptance of that amount we should consider the debt 
squared. We did not enforce the notes of hand at 5 per cent 
interest which I saw in the Treasury Department, payable in 
six months. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. And is it not a fact that when the debt was 
assumed we canceled a great amount? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. We canceled enormous amounts 
in every case. We started out with the idea of compromising in 
settling or funding these debts. 

Now, if any gentleman on this floor can propose a better set- 
tlement, if any gentleman on this floor can show how the 
United States can obtain better terms, then I think valid objec- 
tion might be made to this settlement; but until that is done, 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
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it is my firm conviction that this settlement stands unchallenged 


in this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the proof that the proposed agreement with 
Italy not only represents Italy's “capacity to pay,” but is in 
fact the most favorable settlement we can obtain at this time 
is concededly overwhelming. Certainly no competent evidence 
to the contrary has been adduced. I shall not dwell at this 
time upon the economic factors which have been so fully stated 
and discussed by my colleagues on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crise], also a member 
of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mitts], and the other distinguished 
member of the commission, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton]. Of all our European debtors, with the possible ex- 
ception of Austria, to whom we have granted a moratorium 
of 20 years, Italy is certainly the least able to pay her indebted- 
ness to us. We therefore haye a right to extend to her more 
favorable terms than to any other of these nations, and the 
other nations have no right to complain. As has been often 
said, a creditor may always grant a preference to a debtor, 
Besides, all of our settlements haye been on the basis of 
capacity to pay, and all of our debtors have received substantial 
reductions upon the agreements made by them when the loans 
were obtained, from Great Britain down. 

Some gentlemen have scoffed at the presentation of this case 
by the Italian commission. They have asked how do we know 
their statements to be true? It is a sufficient answer that our 
own commission verified and accepted the facts. That answer 
relieves the Italian commission and places the responsibility 
upon our own commission, appointed by the President pur- 
suant to the law passed by us and confirmed in their appoint- 
ment by the Senate of the United States. Do we repudiate 
the basis of the settlement, the ability of the debtor to pay, or 
do we reject the evidence offered by our own commission? 
Those are, at least in my opinion, the only proper grounds upon 
which we may refuse to approve this settlement. Neither my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. RatHsone] nor any other Mem- 
ber of the House can escape responsibility for his duty to his 
own country by claiming that he is legislating for the benefit 
of the Italian people by creating a situation which he thinks 
will overthrow the present Italian Government. We are not 
legislating for the Italian people. They would indeed be for- 
tunate if their economic resources equaled their capacity to 
govern themselves. 

The only alternative to acceptance of the pending agreement 
is, of course, indefinite postponement of the entire matter, 
postponement and delay until Italy returns with some other 
proposal. If our rejection of this agreement results in the 
economic demoralization of Italy—akin to the experience of 
Germany—our chances for settlement with Italy will be nil, 
at least for a long time to come; but even if Italy should sur- 
vive such a blow to her economic stability the morale of her 
people would be disturbed and the natural and inevitable re- 
sentment of our treatment of a proposal which they consider 
fair would prevent a renewal of negotiations. The Members 
of this Congress, of course, have the right to reject this settle- 
ment, but the consequences of such action might be very grave. 
One thing is certain; we have no means of compelling better 
terms than are offered here. Upon the facts, they are honorable 
and fair to both countries; their acceptance by us will not 
only contribute to the stability of Italy and the balance of 
Europe, but will improve and enlarge our commerce with a 
great nation with which we not only have had great trade 
and a large market for our surplus products, but during all 
of our history amicable and cordial relations. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. LUGE. So far as I haye observed, no emphasis has been 
given in the course of this debate to one of its most important 
elements of the matter. There may have been passing reference 
to it, but no isolated treatment; and yet it most gravely affects 
the merits of the agreement in the pending bill. 

I refer to the element of the change in the purchasing power 
of money. A dollar is worth what it will buy. The amount 
that a dollar will buy has been constantly changing in the 
years since this money was lent, There haye been such in- 
creases in the purchasing power of the dollar that to-day, 
measured in materials, in merchandise, in goods, Italy, if it 
repaid to-day the face value of its debt, would pay one-fourth 
more than she received. This addition to Italy's responsibility 
is more thap three times as large as the interest which the 
pending bill proposes to charge up to date and is in addition 
thereto, Taking the two things together, were Italy to meet her 
obligations in full to-day, she would pay us material values 
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more than a third larger than those she hag received. Now, 
this is indisputable. 

If I turn to the future, you may doubt my capacity to fore- 
east. In truth it is not given to man to know the future, but 
men in their ordinary relations try to know the future by the 
past. Taking that test, looking at the past you may conjecture 
what may be the changes in this burden in the course of the 
next 62 years, After the high point of prices in the course of 
the Napoleonic wars it took England 40 years to deflate, to get 
all the gas out of the balloon, and in that time prices dropped 
by more than three-fifths. After our Civil War it took just 30 
years to deflate, and in the course of that time prices dropped 
by one-third. Exact computation is impossible, but the nearest 
estimate that can reasonably be made will be that if the agree- 
ment in this resolution should be carried out and history re- 
peats itself Italy in the end will have repaid to the United 
States—measured in materials, measured in merchandise, meas- 
ured in goods—the full amount of her original obligations, 
together with a normal rate of interest, and possibly an exces- 
sive rate of interest. The result is that all argument in this 
debate, based upon the idea that we are overgenerous with 
Italy, that we are too liberal, is absolutely unwarranted. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] for the pur- 
pose of making a correction in his remarks. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when I 
addressed the committee on Wednesday I stated that, accord- 
ing to my information, the $100,000,000 loan made by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. to the Italian Government had been sold by the 
Italian Government at 86 and marketed at 94. J have re- 
ceived a letter from the firm of J. P, Morgan & Co. correcting 
those figures, which, in all fairness, ought to be inserted in 
the Recorp. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter may be read and the Recorp corrected accordingly. 

Mr. MILLS. May I ask the gentleman to have the letter 
read? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have sent it to the Clerk's desk for that 


purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man sufficient time to have the letter read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

New YORK, January 14, 1926. 
To the Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mn. CONGRESSMAN: Certain statements have recently been 
made in Congress concerning the commission paid by the Italian Gov- 
ernment in connection with its loan of $100,000,000 obtained in this 
market last November. Some of these statements have been to the 
effect that the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co, received 8 per cent and 
9 per cent commission for arranging this loan. 

The facts of the matter are as follows: The Italian Government 
bonds were offered to the public at 94% per cent of par. They were 
sold by the Italian Government to the original purchasing group at 
90 per cent of par. The difference, 444 per cent, represents there- 
fore the total cost to the Italian Government for all commissions, 
expenses, etc. Out of the 4% per cent mentioned our firm received 
as compensation for its work in negotiating the loan, forming and 
managing the syndicate, etc, slightly less than one-fourth of 1 per 
cent. The firm was a member of the purchase and selling syndicates 
and shared with other members of the syndicates in exact propor- 
tion to the responsibility undertaken in the compensation which 
flowed to such syndicate groups. The selling syndicate consisted of 
nearly a thousand banks and bond houses located all over the United 
States. 

From the foregoing you will readily see that the statements made 
as to the amount of commissions involved were very far wide of the 
mark. 

Respectfully yaqurs, 
THOMAS W. LAMONT. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILsoN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it is my desire to be and I be- 
lieve that I am usually judicially minded as to all matters that 
it becomes my duty to consider. It has been my experience that 
there are usually two sides to almost every question, so that 
even after I have taken one side or the other I always try to 
have due respect for the opinions of those who hold a different 
view. On this question of the acceptance of the Italian debt 
settlement I have tried hard to find the merits of the opposition. 
For more than three days I have listened attentively to the de- 
bate, and as a result must say that so far as I have been able 
to discover there has been no argument advanced against the 
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acceptance that could not be easily refuted, and no ground 
has been taken in opposition to it that seems to me at all 
tenable. I have therefore come to the conclusion that so far 
as our action on this matter is concerned there is really but 
one side to the question. The arguments in favor of the propo- 
sition have not been answered... More and more clearly they 
appear to me to be unanswerable. 

It seems to me fortunate that this is not a party question, 
and I am glad that gentlemen on the other side of the aisle 
have contributed their full share of the overwhelming argu- 
ments in favor of accepting the settlement recommended by our 
Foreign Debt Commission. While it is not a party question, 
still, as a matter of party pride, I sincerely hope that no one 
who belongs on this side of the aisle will feel constrained to 
vote against the acceptance of the settlement. 

Now, what is the situation? When the rest of the world was 
in a death grapple with the Central Powers we loaned Italy a 
little over a billion and a half of dollars to be used in prosecut- 
ing the war. It was not loaned for use in productive enterprise 
or for the construction of public work. It was loaned with the 
knowledge and expectation that it was to be destroyed in the 
holocaust of war. It was used to the last cent to win the war. 
Italy borrowed from others even greater sums, and all was ex- 
pended in the same way. These sums, enormous as they were, 
represent only a fractional part of what Italy expended on 
the war. 

The war left Italy in the economic condition so clearly and 
accurately described here by those who with painstaking thor- 
oughness have investigated the facts. What is the situation 
that now confronts us? Italy owes the debt. It is an honest 
debt, and every impulse of national pride, honor, and patriotism 
would urge payment in cash at once were such a thing pos- 
sible, but it is not possible. Everyone knows this. To fund 
the debt and pay normal interest is equally impossible. No 
one who comprehends the situation at all would advocate this 
or believe it possible. Then, what are the alternatives? Shall 
the United States use the Army and Navy to collect such a 
debt? No one in his right mind would even suggest so pre- 
posterous a proposition. [Applause.] 

What is proposed by those who are unwilling to accept the 
proposed settlement? “ Wait until some future date when it 
may be more clearly ascertained what Italy can pay,” is the 
favorite proposal we have heard here. When considered in 
view of its certain effects this is an absurd proposition. The 
very uncertainty created by postponing the settlement would 
make the rehabilitation of Italy impossible. Uncertainty is 
itself one of the strongest deterrents to business and pros- 
perity. Uncertainty is what is now hurting Italy more than 
any other one thing. In the present economic condition of 
Italy, if the United States and Great Britain shall refuse to 
make a settlement that can be carried out and shall postpone 
fixing the amount to be paid to a day uncertain, both coun- 
tries had as well write off the books the debt against Italy. 

It is often said that it is a Yankee trait to answer one 
question by asking another, but the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] the other day went the Yankee one better. 
He asked a brief, simple question that answered the entire 
speech of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. An 
array of objections to the proposed settlement had been pre- 
sented by the able gentleman from Arkansas—all that could 
be thought of or imagined. The gentleman from Texas rose 
and in his characteristic fashion shouted: “What are we 
going to do?” If we don’t do this, what are we going to do? 
Every alternative that has been suggested falls to pieces like 
a house of cards when the cold facts of the situation are fairly 
applied to it. 

The refusal to accept this settlement will probably mean 
that we shall lose first our money, second a good customer 
in our markets, and third a real friend. The acceptance of it 
will not only be making the best of an unfortunate situation, 
but will give the greatest boon that one friendly nation can 
give to another, by removing an obstacle, otherwise insuper- 
able, that now blocks the road to rehabilitation. It will help to 
give the brave and struggling people of that historic nation 
courage as well as credit, and at the same time will place our 
own country where it belongs—at the top of the list of wise, 
friendly, helpful nations. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I bad not ex- 
pected to express myself on this subject of the foreign debt 
settlements except by my vote. Because I had hoped they might 
tend to stabilize conditions I wanted to support all these pro- 
posals for settlement. Therefore I had endeavored to keep 
an open mind so as to be able to make up.my decision from the 
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information furnished during this debate by those who have 
studied the question and who should know. After listening 
to the debate on both side we are forced to the conclusion that 
this particular settlement with the Kingdom of Italy would 
amount to a cancellation of about 75 per cent of the Italian 
debt due the United States of $2,042,000,000. The principal 
reason given in behalf of this proposal is that it represents the 
full capacity of Italy to pay. And that about sums up the in- 
formation given us by the proponents of this measure. 

You ask us by this bill to cancel three-fourths of the Italian 
debt. Let us consider what is involved in this proposition. 
With our entry into the war we found Great Britain largely 
furnishing the so-called sinews of war. We further found if 
the Allies succeeded we must to a great extent take the place of 
Great Britain as paymaster, so the United States entered upon 
a program of financing the war for all the Allies. 

This was done by the United States lending to each of its 
allies certain specific amounts, taking their promise to pay. 
Then came the important thing, and that was how to secure 
the funds for financing this gigantic scheme. We secured 
these funds from the sales of bonds to the American people. 
Not only the rich but the “butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker,” each contributed to his full capacity, and a portion of 
these funds were loaned to foreign governments. Since the 
bonds have been issued, the only way to liquidate and retire 
them is by taxation on these same American people, so this 
eancellation involves not only men of wealth but the merchant, 
the banker, the farmer, the professional man, the laboring 
man, and so on, who must each pay his share. 

But we are reminded by the proponents of this proposition 
that it represents the “full capacity of Italy to pay.” In 
connection with this they have pictured the destitute condition 
of the Italian people. All of us sympathize with the Italian 
people under these conditions, but some of us can not forget 
there is also destitution among some of the very American 
people who contributed to these loans and who must pay the 
taxes. Let me again repeat what I called attention to the 
other day during an interrogatory with the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. This money which was loaned to 
Italy was borrowed from the American people and a portion 
of it borrowed from the farmers of this country, Many of 
these same farmers are under somewhat similar contracts, 
haying borrowed money from the Federal Government under 
the Federal farm loan act. They are unable to pay; mort- 
gages are being foreclosed, and their homes are being swept 
away. Yet we hear not one word from this administration 
about settling with these heavily burdened American farmers 
in accordance with their “ capacity to pay.” 

Some of the advocates of this measure express serious doubts 
as to Italy’s ability, or Italy's ultimate intention, to pay 
even this 25 per cent of her obligation. If she can not pay 
the amount set forth in the agreement, then pray tell me why 
make the settlement. Would it not be better to defer this 
settlement until Italy could put her nation’s affairs on at least 
a more stabilized basis and then perhaps be in a position to 
make a settlement which might be more nearly equitable and 
fair? 

The real honest-to-goodness reason for making this settle- 
ment at this time seems more or less obvious to some of us. 
We learn that a certain Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York 
City, and his business associates have agreed to furnish a loan 
of $100,000,000 to the Kingdom of Italy on which they are to 
realize the munificent sum of 8 or 9 per cent interest, but 
that loan can not be consummated and the money delivered to 
Italy until this debt-settlement measure is passed through Con- 
gress. So the question very naturally arises in the minds of 
some of us, Is it not possible that pressure for approval of this 
agreement at this time is not so necessary for the settlement 
of world conditions as-it is to stabilize the $100,000,000 loan 
of the house of Morgan? 

As you all know, I descend from a race of people who if 
in their primitive state had one single virtue on the face of 
the earth it was fidelity to their obligations, and much as they 
might sympathize with Italy they have not very much respect 
for any person or any nation who seeks to evade the meeting 
of a just financial obligation. [Applause.] 

Our friend from Connecticut [Mr. Tirson] takes us back 
to the time when these loans were made. He tells us Italy 
borrowed this money not for the purpose of industry but for 
the purpose of war. That might be true of a portion of the 
debt, but we all know that more than $600,000,000 of this 
money was loaned to the Italians after the armistice, for re- 
habilitation of their industrial institutions. But even if the 


money were borrowed for war purposes, that is all the more 
reason why the fullest possible settlement should be made. 
What were the conditions at the time this money was loaned 
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to Italy? All of these countries were locked in deadly embrace 
with a powerful enemy. They were engaged in mortal com- 
bat with a foe which seemed to be their superior. The Brit- 
ish and French Armies had been swept back toward the coast 
on the western front. The Austrian forces had driven the 
Italian Army across the Alps, almost down into the sea. 
They were all about to be overwhelmed by the powerful Ger- 
man-Austrian war machine. They came to us with out- 
stretched hands, seeking not our moral support, but our physi- 
cal assistance and our financial aid. We responded. We not 
only furnished counsel and advice, but we taxed the American 
people, to use the language of that time, “until it hurt,” to 
furnish money and to furnish men, in order that the entity 
of these nations might not be destroyed and the German war 
lords completely dominate the Eastern Hemisphere. Is it 
fair now to say that the aid given, the money loaned under 
such circumstances should be repudiated and the obligation 
of these nations thus treated as a “scrap of paper”? 
My friend from Connecticut [Mr. Tirsox] further asks— 


suppose Italy refuses to make any other settlement. What are we to 
do? Enlist the young men of our country into an army, load these 
forces on warships, and send them to that faraway foreign country 
for the collection ef this debt by methods ef war? 


Let me remind my friend that this obligation made in the 
year 1926—eight years after the war is over—can be no more 
sacred and binding than that made in 1917 and 1918, when 
the Italian Government and other European governments were 
about to be destroyed by the German war lords. Suppose, as 
some of the proponents fear, that Italy after a series of years 
should refuse to pay the obligation provided in this settlement? 
What would my friend from Connecticut then do? Would he 
muster this force of young men and send them forth to battle 
for the collection of this debt as he now challenges us? No, 
Mr. Chairman, we all know too well his kind, sympathetic 
character, his devotion and love for his fellow countrymen to 
believe for one minute that he would be willing to sacrifice 
the life of one splendid American boy for ail the money in 
the world. But the question is, What would the gentleman 
do to enforce collection under this settlement that can not be 
done under present conditions without this agreement? 

Much as I desire to help with any fair program this admin- 
istration may have for stabilization, I can not bring myself 
to support this plan which surrenders and cancels three-fourths 
of the Italian debt, a loan made in perfect good faith, and 
which action must necessarily fasten an additional burden of 
taxation on the American people. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ursuaw.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as a Geor- 
gian and as a Democrat I felt a peculiar thrill of pride when 
I saw my good friend Mr. Crisp stand up before this House 
as the mouthpiece of the Debt Funding Commission and the 
Ways and Means Committee to give the report on this impor- 
tant national and international matter. It is hard for me to 
pack into words my real admiration for that princely parlia- 
mentarian, that golden-hearted gentleman, and that real states- 
man, CHARLES R. Crisp. We think down in Georgia that he is 
fit to be governor or United States Senator, and even wise 
enough and noble enough to be President of the United States. 
I stood up with those who helped to give him his deserved 
oration at the end of his masterly speech. But this did not 
mean that I agree with all things he said, and in order to 
keep my conscience on top with my oath of office here and to 
my country, I am compelled to take the other side of this 
question. 

First of all, I wish to enter my protest against the imputa- 
tion that those of us who oppose the proposed Italian settle- 
ment are inclined to be callous or lacking in the milk of 
human kindness. 

I think if I have made a reputation on the floor of this 
House for one thing more than any other, unless perhaps it is 
that of being bone-dry in precept and in practice, it is the 
reputation of being rather “easy” with the funds of the 
Treasury. I plead guilty to the soft impeachment. I am 
charged and pleasantly chided by some of my colleagues with 
voting for every increase for underpaid and overworked Gov- 
ernment employees and everything else that means human 
relief. I remember with something of pride—and I think you 
gentlemen ought to remember with something of gratitude— 
that I stood practically alone as a pioneer in the battle to 
increase your salaries, and two years before the vote was ever 
taken I issned a nation-wide statement telling why I believed 
with all my heart that salaries of Congressmen ought to he 
increased. I canght the arrows of criticism in my devoted 
bosom and walked off with them for the sake of my dear 
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impoverished and suffering colleagues. [Laughter.] And I 
venture there is not one of you who honestly opposed that 
increase of pay who does not now rejoice at the return of 
every pay day. [Laughter and applause.] 

I merely mention this as a gentle reminder that I do not 
rest complacently under the charge that those’ of us who 
oppose these settlements are guilty of inhumanity, if you please, 
or lack of business vision. 

No more beantiful thing has been said on the floor in this 
debate than the tribute to the devoted homes of the Italians 
during the war, when Mr. LAGUARDIA described the flag of the 
United States wrapped around the image of the Redeemer of 
man as Italian patriots prayed for victory. If it were a ques- 
tion of poverty, if famine or scourge or pestilence now held 
Italy in their grip, I would try to be the first to vote to fill 
our vessels with food and clothing to plow the deep that they 
might hurry succor to a nation in suffering; but, as has been 
brought out in this debate, Italy is not a nation in rags. 

It was a striking argument of Mr. Oxprietp that when 
Italy's representatives were in the counting houses of the bank- 
ers of New York negotiating a great loan of $100,000,000 they. 
wore princely broadcloth and gave every possible argument 
that they were amply able to meet this loan in stable commer- 
cial terms; but when they came before the Debt Commission 
to pay us they staggered in rags, according to the doctrine of 
the opposition. : 

Listen! I frankly believe that a nation that is able to pay 
its King $3,000,000 a year, as one speaker stated here, or 
$600,000, as stated by another; a King who was left a rope of 
pearls 220 yards long, valued, according to the New York 
World this morning, at $45,000,000, is not so poverty stricken 
and helpless as to deserve all that is proposed in this bill; and 
if I be charged with dealing indelicately in these personal 
things, I simply answer that my argument is clearly legitimate 
in refuting the claim that Italy's poverty justifies our voting 
away more than a billion dollars of American money when 
so many sections of our own country are staggering under 
financial distress; and here in a Washington paper of two 
days ago is a statement that Italy’s representatives in England 
are asking better terms of England because of the terms made 
by the United States; and Lloyd-George says he has just been 
to Italy and he reports that Italy is in a splendid state of 
prosperity and that unemployment is practically unknown. 

S OUR ANGLO-SAXON FELLOWSHIP 

It is in my heart to give suffering humanity the benefit of the 
doubt, and especially has this been true concerning our legis- 
lative and financial treatment of our allies, I stood without 
apology for the British debt settlement, because I felt that the 
amortization plan by which that colossal debt was settled was 
both safe and humane, I felt also that if it was to be made a 
standard by which the other foreign debts were to be dis- 
charged, we would do well to make good terms with our mother 
country, knowing that England, like France, had been “ bled 
white” by that horrible war, and feeling that by all the ties of 
blood and common ideals in the upward march of humanity 
England and America must give to each that stable handclasp 
which is necessary to calm the fevered pulse of this restless 
world. I am willing to admit, as was brought out so clearly by 
Mr. Crisp and Mr. Mitts, the astute financial statesman from 
New York, that the condition of Italy is worse financially than 
the condition of England, but I am not prepared to accept the 
blunt statement of the proponents of this Italian settlement 
that if we do not accept the present offer we will get nothing 
at all. I think that such a statement is an unjust indictment 
of the ideals and the honor of the Italian nation. 

: INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONAL HONOR 

The statute of limitations concerning any financial obligation 
does not affect an honest man, and there should be no differ- 
ence in the standards of honesty between an individual and a 
nation. If, as Mr, Cerise so forcibly brought out, Italy is anxious 
to do the square thing, this debt is just as safe without giving 
a new note as it would be if a new agreement were entered 
into and a new note were signed. Having shown that we do 
not wish to drive a hard bargain with Italy, and haying been 
patient, as her financial condition demanded, by carrying this 
debt for seven years. without payment of any part of principal 
or interest, Italy must know—lItaly does know—that the big 
heart of Uncle Sam is sympathetic and responsive to her pres- 
ent needs; and if Italy is feeling so depressed that she does 
not now feel like entering into a better agreement with us, 
why not leave the matter open a while longer, with present 
interest. accruing, and then on some fine morning when Italy 
has had a good breakfast and her present big loan of a hundred 
million dollars from Morgan & Co. has enabled her to start 
bravely on the road toward commercial recuperation and 
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emancipation, let her representatives be called around the 
council table to negotiate a settlement that will give more of 
equity and justice to the people of America, who are compelled 
to pocket and absorb the difference between what Italy owes. 
and what Italy is now able to pay? 
A SOLUTION OFFERED 

I still think that I offered a good solution in the form of a 
question during Mr. Ouprretp’s speech when he was asked by 
friends of this measure to propose an alternative. If we are 
going to do business at all with a great big going concern like 
the Italian Government, with 40,000,000 population; a Govern- 
ment of tremendous resources, that is able to borrow a hundred 
million dollars from American bankers and repay it in satis- 
factory terms, then I think it is certainly as much as Italy 
could ask that we settle on a 50-50 basis instead of a basis of 
25 to 75 in favor of Italy. It would simply mean in round 
numbers that instead of a present value of a half billion our 
settlement would have a present value of approximately a 
billion dollars. If Italy proposes to keep house at all, she 
should agree to such a settlement on such easy terms as the 
American people would gladly grant. Think of it! Here we 
are in America, not able, according to administration claims, 
to put forward a public-building program during the seven 
years I have been in Congress. This great sum that we are 
giving Italy would erect post-office buildings all over America. 

I confess that as I listened to the cogent argument of Mr. 
Crisp, Mr. Mitts, and Mr. Burton as they portrayed the pathos 
of Italy's condition I felt an almost irresistible inclination to 
let fall upon the altar of Italy's desolation one of those— 

Lachrymal drops which flow 
Down Virtue’s check for another's woe. 


[Applause.] 

But as I think of the decimated ranks of American agricul- 
ture—as I think of the abandoned farms in the drought- 
stricken section of the South and the plague-stricken section of 
the West—I mean legislative plague—as I think of the thou- 
sands of these guardians of our basic industry who have to 
pay 8 and 10 and 12 per cent for money, if they get it at all, 
or lose their farms because they are not able to pay a smaller 
rate on the amortization plan to Government banks organized 
especially for their preservation, I would simply be ashamed 
to look at myself in the glass and ashamed to look these 
farmers in the face if I were to vote to let the Italian Gov- 
ernment, with its great army and navy and all its varied 
resources, haye money at less than an average rate of one-half 
of 1 per cent while our own Government pays from 4 to 5 per 
cent, and these farmers themselves are glad to get money at 
more than twice that much. Again I declare that a 50-50 
settlement is all that Italy should ask and all that the United 
States Government should grant. The proposition that cancels 
75 cents out of every dollar of Italy’s obligation is a reflection 
on the glory of Italy's past and the dignity and power of Italy's 
present. à : 

UNWILLING TO SUPPORT SUCH DICTATORSHIP 


The truth is, gentlemen of this House, I must not be charged 
with inhumanity on the one hand or the lack of business vision 
on the other when I declare to you very frankly that I am 
unwilling to make such a contribution of America’s hard- 
earned dollars at such a stressful time as this to the type of 
government which Italy is now presenting to the world. 

If we be told, as we were yesterday, that it is none of our 
business to suggest to Italy her failures of government in form 
and practice, I answer that it becomes very much our business 
if we are asked to make a contribution to that Government, 
whose present policies are inimical to the freedom and safety of 
humanity and the highest ideals of our Christian civilization. 
When we remember that Mussolini has been making googoo 
eyes at the Vatican’s temporal influence ever since he came 
to power; when we remember the Vatican's recent manifesto 
eoncerning its right to control all governments in their civil 
affairs—a position also in consonance with the proclamation of 
Leo XIII—When we remember that Masons have recently been 
shot down under protected and unpunished fanaticism, and 
that less than a week ago Mussolini’s goyernment issued the 
edict that all patriotic Masons must be separated from the 
Government service, surely this remarkable but dangerous 
Italian dictator must have iridescent dreams of being Prime 
Minister of a new and revised edition of the “ Holy Roman Em- 
pire” or the sacred Italian conclave for the proposed salvation 
of the world. No patriotic American, either Catholic or Prot- 
estant, believes in such a reign of intolerance as Mussolini 
presents for our support, and in the absence of another Gari- 
baldi to save Italy from herself I propose to do my part of 
that salvation, both as an American freeman and a member of 
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this lawmaking body, by declaring, like Ethan Allen at Ticon- 
deroga, “In the name of the Continental Congress and the 
Great Jehovah,” that I will not willingly surrender 75 cents 
out of every dollar of American money as a contribution to 
such Italian dreams and schemes. I believe that the great 
heart of the Italian masses is in the right place, and for their 
sake, as well as for the sake of the burdened masses in our 
own generous America, I propose to redeem this conviction 
with my vote. 

As I have thought with deep concern about the present con- 
dition of Italy—as I have listened to the shocking revelations 
detailing the medieval proscriptions and cruelties that have 
characterized the dash and the deviltry of Mussolini’s admin- 
istration—an administration of such insidious schemes and 
plans that the tentacles of the Facisti are being discovered 
widely over other nations, even in our own supposedly free 
America, I have not been able to get away from that dramatic 
story of Garibaldi, who, being born on the 4th of July, carried 
with him until his latest day much of the spirit and the 
ideals of the United States of America. When he, as a soldier 
of fortune, but also a friend of humanity, led in the revolution 
which freed from dictatorship a South American republic and 
the grateful people offered him financial reward, he proudly 
answered, “George Washington would not have accepted such 
a thing, and I will not.“ And when he returned to his native 
Italy and found a positive night of political and ecclesiastical 
serfdom, his soul burned within him that he might see Italy— 
united Italy—foreyer free. Calling about him a little group 
of almost idolizing patriots, Garibaldi made a straight line on 
the ground with his sword and stepping across that line he said 
to his startled and wondering followers: “On the side where 
you stand you will find ease and comfort and food and clothes, 
long life and slavery; but on the side where I stand yon will 
find hardship and hunger, nakedness and privation, starvation 
and death, freedom and immortality. On which side will you 
stand?” And those ragged and battle-scarred Italian heroes 
rushed across the line to their gallant leader, without one lag- 
gard or coward left behind. 

I believe in my soul that Italy needs another unselfish Gari- 
baldi to-day to save her from herself—or rather, to save that 
beautiful land of song and story, of history and glory, of slav- 
ery and suffering, but of boundless opportunity. For Italy's 
emancipation and transformation, I rejoice that all America 
has been able to do—in all thet America has been able to con- 
tribute, but it is better for that part of Italy that is now in 
America—yes, and better for that part of Italy that remains 
beneath the ambient blue, the balm and calm of her own won- 
drous skies, that we give to Italy no kind of settlement that 
will take from America the millions of dollars which our own 
people so much need, while we rob Italy of that full measure of 
self-respect which is so essential to both individual and na- 
tional honor. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottrns.] [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, the terms of this debt settle- 
ment carry rates that would be absurd between corporations. 
It is proposed to take the debt of $2,042,000,000 that Italy 
owes the United States and let Italy pay one-fourth of it and 
the taxpayers of the United States pay three-fourths of it. 
The theory upon which the settlement is made is that Italy is 
unable to pay more and hence we should take this amount or 
secure nothing at all from that Government. 

There are many outstanding reasons why the settlement as 
proposed should not be made. In our settlement with England 
we were assured the settlement made then would be the basis of 
future settlements between our Government and the other 
debtor governments, and a large number of settlements were 
made with countries less able to pay than Italy, and these 
governments are already complaining because Italy has received 
a far better settlement than was given them. The Belgian 
press is filled with criticism of our Government because of the 
favorable terms given to Italy, and the same is true, too, to a 
more limited extent with the press of the other countries with 
whom we haye settled. Then, too, there is no disguising the 
fact that this settlement will redound to the very great benefit 
of the international bankers, whose loans will be made good and 
Italy will be a future field for investment for them where large 
profits can be made. There is still another objection which 
carries weight to my mind, and that is the fact that if this set- 
tlement is ratified it will mean the reopening of all the settle- 
ments that have been made, for while I concede that debtor 
nations have no legal right to complain they will claim the 
moral right to a settlement as fair as that granted Italy, and 
in the end this will mean that they will get settlements as 
trifling as the one made with Italy. The people of Europe 
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generally look upon this country with envy and criticism, and 
this settlement will accentuate that feeling of hostility. 

There is still another reason why this settlement should not 
be made. Italy can pay more. It can pay as much as Great 
Britain and on the terms given her. The Italian Government 
has a balanced budget, its railroads and telegraph lines and 
other businesses are in a prosperous condition. Its total in- 
debtedness amounts to about four and a half billion dollars, 
and a nation worth eight times this amount should have no 
difficulty in paying a debt of this size. Other countries are 
doing it, individuals have done it and very much more, and a 
nation of the potential wealth of Italy can do as well 

The financial journals of this country and England are a 
unit in stating that economic conditions in Italy are sound. 

The Journal of Accountancy of December 25, 1925, in com- 
menting on the debt settlement says: 


These Americans were found not to be avaricious shylocks, but very 
lenient folk, to whom those who owed could pay on almost any terms 
which the debtors named. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle of June 20, 1925, 
in commenting on the soundness of Italian financial condi- 
tion, stated that— 


the very fact that the Morgan loan of $50,000,000 (referring to a 
loan made in advance of the recent Morgan loan of $100,000,000) 
was granted to those Italian banks of issue with no real guaranty 
and at the most favorable terms is clear confirmation of the high 
rating of Italy’s credit among foreign bankers and investors. 


And, on the same subject, the Board of Trade Journal of 
July 10, 1925, says that— 
from the point of view of British export trade it may be stated that 
the present economic condition of the country (referring to Italy) is 
such as justly to inspire confidence in the credit and stability of the 
market. 


The Trade and Engineering Supplement of May 23, 1925, 
noting the improved conditions in Italy which has been going 
on since the war, has the following to say: 


The economic conditions of Italy have immensely improved in every 
direction in the last few years. Agriculture, Industry, commerce, 
employment, savings, and trade in general are at present very 
promising, although Italy must import a great deal of raw material, 
such as coal, cotton, steel, etc., a certain amount of grains for feed- 
ing her population. 


In this connection, it may be stated that bank deposits in- 
creased from 1914 to 1924 nearly 500 per cent. Foreign trade 
has increased and excess of imports over exports have di- 
minished. 

An article by Luigi Einandi in the Economical Monthly Sup- 
plement of November 29, 1924, in discussing the sound eco- 
nomic conditions in Italy, is very high in his praise of these 
conditions. A part of his statement is as follows: 


These indices of increasing well-being go far to justify the assump- 
tion that, in spite of political uncertainties and the arduous struggles 
for a return to normal conditions of public and social life, the founda- 
tions of Italian economics are strong and the outlook for the future 
is promising. 


And I might add that since this article was written Italian 
economic conditions have greatly improved. 

The foreign information department of the Bankers Trust 
Co. of New York, one of the most reputable financial institu- 
tions of the country, in discussing financial and economic con- 
ditions in Italy in the Economic World of November 14, 
1925, after stating that these conditions are sound, gives the 
comparative tax burdens of Italy, France, the United States, 
and Great Britain, and in discussing these comparative tax 
burdens, says: 

The following table gives a comparison of the tax burdens of Italy, 
France, the United States, and Great Britain, pre-war and for the 
latest fiscal year. These figures are expressed in 1913 gold dollars. 
It will be noted that the per capita burden of taxation is lighter for 
Italy than for any of the other countries. This is due to the density 
of Italy's population, and is perhaps not much of a guide as to tax- 
able capacity. A better guide would be a comparison of taxation with 
the national income. But even on this basis we find that the taxable 
burden of Italy is not much greater than that of the United States 
and very much less than that of Great Britain or France. 


From this statement, if this statement is correct, and I am 
sure it is, otherwise the Bankers Trust Co. of New York, a 
concern engaged in business of an international nature, would 
never have made it, because it can not be said it is ignorant 
of Italy's condition, then Italy certainly is not entitled to 
better terms than those granted Great Britain. Italy is not 


only prosperous but progress has been made in its commercial 
and industrial capacities, as well as in its financial conditions ; 
but I also call to your attention the fact that taxes, too, have 
been reduced. A description of this policy of tax reduction was 
given in A Monthly Survey of Italian Trade and Industry, 
published by the Association of Italian Corporations under date 
of May 1, 1924, as follows: 


The tax on income from professions or personal property has 
not been raised, but the number of taxpayers increased in 1923 by 
152,515 units. The tax on sales is no heavier, and exemption has been 
granted to foodstuffs and fuels, but its mechanism has been altered 
and its yield has increased. The land and house tax is levied at 
lower rates, but on revised valuations and progressive rates have 
been changed into proportional. The accumulation of capital essential 
to the economic growth of the nation has been encouraged by repealing 
inheritance duties between next of kin and lowering the rates in other 
cases; industrial expansion is favored by exempting from income tax 
revenue derived from foreign branches of Italian concerns, and the 
investment of foreign capital in Italy is encouraged by granting a 
like exemption to the interest on Italian bonds held abroad and on 
foreign loans made for approved purposes. The tax on managers and 
directors of share companies has been repealed, that on bills of 
exchange has been greatly reduced, and that on recelpt stamps low- 
ered 80 per cent. By developing the wealth on which revenue can 
be raised and casting the fiscal net so as to catch all who should come 
within its meshes, the National Government is placing permanent taxa- 
tion on a basis which will enable the nation to pay its way without 
crippling its economic growth. 


These quoted statements clearly indicate that the Italian 
capacity to pay is not nearly so small as some would have you 
believe, and I prophesy that if this settlement is made that 
after the lapse of a very short time Italian economic and finan- 
cial conditions will be pictured by financial papers as perhaps 
the most favorable in Europe. I see no reason why the Ameri- 
can people should tax themselves to pay three-fourths of this 
debt. They were led to believe by the Italian Government that 
Italy would pay her obligations to this country, and she cer- 
tainly should carry out these promises. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri, Mr. Chairman, as a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, I had hoped to speak at 
greater length than now, but on this fourth day of debate and 
with a restless House, I can speak only briefly in the time 
allotted me. 

I quote in part the bill “ authorizing settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of Amer- 
lea as introduced: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America made by the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission and approved by the President upon the 
terms and conditions as set forth in Senate Document No. 3, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, first session, is hereby approved in general terms as 
follows: 

The amount of the indebtedness to be funded, after allowing for 
certain cash payments made by Italy, is $2,042,000,000, which has been 
computed as follows: 

Obligations taken for cash ad- 

vanced by Treasury $1, 648, 034, 050. 90 

Accrued and unpaid interest 


at 4 r cent per annum 
to Da, 115 1922 251, 846, 654. 79 


Accrued interest at 3 per cent per annum from 
Dec. 15, 1922, to June 15, 1925... 


$1, 899, 880, 705. 69 
142, 491, 052. 93 
2, 042, 371, 758. 62 


. OS a i a 7, 439. 34 
— ö 172, 292. 28 
Total net indebtedness as of June 15, 1925. 2, 042, 199, 488. 34 
To be paid in cash upon execution of agreement 199, 466. 34 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds. 2, 042, 000, 000. 00 

“The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments 

on June 15 of each year up to and including June 15, 1987, on a 

fixed schedule, subject to the right of the Kingdom of Italy to post- 

pone such payments falling due after June 15, 1930, for two years, 

such postponed payment to bear interest at the rate of 4% per cent 
per annum.” > 


The proposed settlement comes to this House with the unani- 
mous approval of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
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appointed by the President of the United States, and which 
negotiated a settlement with the Italian Debt Commission. 
The President has approyed the agreement made and has urged 
Congress to ratify the same. It awaits the approval of Con- 
gress. The Government of Italy has already ratified and 
approved it. 

Shall we approve- and settle the matter, or refuse to accept 
the judgment of a great ‘fact-finding commission, composed 
of three members of the Cabinet, prominent Members of the 
Senate and House and prominent citizens, and Democrats hold- 
ing no official position? Shall we join with the President. in 
this approval or refuse to approve for political or other rea- 
sons. No suggestion is made by those who oppose, except that 
we postpone the settlement until some future time. What hope 
is there for any better settlement, if any at all, if this be 
rejected? No suggestion is made that we can get any better 
Settlement by delay. Invited to come, notified that credits in 
this country would be discouraged until debt settlements were 
made, the Italian commission came and met with the commis- 
sion of the United States. After a thorough examination of 
the condition and resources of Italy by expert authorities of 
the United States, and based upon their capacity to pay, a 
settlement was agreed upon. President Coolidge, in submitting 
1 ea 8, 1925, the agreement reached on November 14, 


I believe that the settlement is fair and just to both Governments 
and recommend its approval. 


Speaking for myself, I can not refuse to give full faith and 
credit to the finding of facts by a great commission composed 
of men of the highest character and unquestioned ability, and 
I shall not vote to postpone the settlement longer. What 
benefit can be obtained by a refusal to ratify the settlement? 
We can not obtain more than Italy is able to pay. Reject the 
settlement and Italy might well say, “We agreed to terms 
which your own fiscal agents have conceded represents our 
paying capacity. That is the best we can do. We have done 
what we could to make a fair settlement.” The United States 
could not collect by force of war or by economic pressure. 
We must take this or get nothing. The good faith of the 
transaction is involved. “Plain common-sense business sug- 
gests settlement on the best terms obtainable consistent with 
Italy’s financial condition and help to hasten her to solvency, 
stability, and prosperity.” Secretary Mellon well says— 


the entire foreign debt is not worth as much to the American people 
in dollars and cents as a prosperous Europe as a customer. 


The sooner we settle these foreign debts, with due regard 
to their capacity to pay, the better for us and for them. 

The report of the Ways and Means Committee as filed by 
Judge Crisp, a member of that committee and of the Debt 
Commission, well states: 


Italy’s trade balance has always been adverse. Italy is one of 
the best customers of the United States, being a large purchaser of 
our surplus cotton, wheat, and food products. During the past nine 
months Italy imported from the United States raw material and food 
of the value of $200,000,000, and she exported to the United States 
$53,000,000. Her imports from America were nearly four times her 
exports to this country. If Italy's rehabilitation is completed, she 
will be able to purchase much greater amounts of these surplus 


‘agricultural products from the United States, which she sorely needs 


but which, under her present economic condition, she is unable to buy. 

American agriculture languishes, and its greatest need is a market 
for its surplus products. Nothing will contribute more to the rehabili- 
tation of agriculture than extending its markets, and the committee 
is of the opinion that the stabilization of the currencies in Europe 
and the restoration to normal industrial and economic conditions 
will contribute more to providing this market than anything else. 
The South and West, the great agricultural sections, are vitally 
interested in broadening their markets, and a definite settlement 
of these international obligations will go far toward bringing about 
this desired end. . 

The standard of living in Italy is lower than that of any other 
important nation. It was frankly stated by the Italian commission 
that in southern Italy the standard of living was far below that of 
the humblest and poorest of American citizens. 


Senator McKINLEY, of Illinois, representing a great agri- 
cultural section, said : 


There is a crying need at this time for a foreign market for our 
corn, our wheat, and our hog products. 

Europe needs all the food we can sell her. One hundred millions of 
people in Italy, Germany, England, Austria, and Hungary are living on 
half rations. Why? Because working conditions haye never become 
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settled since the war. What will settle them? An assurance of con- 
tinued peace. With peace in sight all workmen will earn steady wages 
and with tbeir earnings buy our food products. 


Trade and commerce are the life of a nation. Our surplus 
products of farm and factory must find markets or else pro- 
duction must lessen and prosperity end. 

The Italian Government is indebted to Great Britain for 
money borrowed to meet the demands of the World War to 
the amount of $2,500,000,000, while she owes us over two bil- 
lions. Italy is legally and morally obligated to settle her 
indebtedness to Great Britain on at least as favorable terms 
as with us. What a mighty legacy of war to an impoverished 
nation! 

Italy has been largely driven from our shores by our immi- 
gration laws. But we want her trade and to sell her our raw 
material and surplus products. Her commerce with us is re- 
stricted by our high-tariff laws. She buys more than she sells 
to us. She has no gold to buy except as she may borrow. 
More than half of the gold of the world is locked in the vaults 
of our Federal reserve banks and in the Treasury of the United 
States. She needs money to pay her labor to work up the raw 
materials and for food that she would purchase from us, but 
she is told she can not borrow here until she has reached a 
settlement agreement with the United States. Her ability to 
pay has been lessened by our own deliberate act. She now 
struggles courageously for existence. She is one of the great 
historie nations. 

The Roman Empire once dominated the world. She has 
fallen from her high estate. She was one of our allies in the 
World War, into which she was reluctantly drawn. Her pres- 
ent poverty of resources is due largely to the debacle of that 
war, and in which she lost 600,000 men fighting for her existence. 
I have not lost my sympathies for our allies with whom we 
joined forces in the World War to repel the aggressions of 
imperial Germany, dominated by military power, greedy for 
conquest and world control. Our fortunes were linked to- 
gether in a common cause. The United States was drawn into 
that war. She could not with honor keep out. It would have 
been cowardly to have failed to make common cause against a 
eommon foe, eager for world domination. Our allies were 
destroyed without our help, and when victory perched upon 
the joint efforts of allies driven together by necessity, a fair 
settlement of loans made for food and war supplies purchased 
in this country at war prices should be reached, to the end 
that peace and commerce may be on the way rather than strife 
and ruin. The history of the world gives us the example of 
yictors differing about war settlements. When Alexander the 
Great died, drunken after his world conquests, his generals 
fell apart and warred with each other over the spoils of war 
and divisions of territory. So with the Cæsars—after the 
death of Julius Cæsar, when they warred with each other for 
power and control. Such it seems has been the history of all 
times and countries. Let not history repeat itself here in 
the aftermath of the World War. Let us avoid as far as we 
ean the criticism of our allies. So common to hear criticism 
of England, France, Italy, and Russia—all our allies in the 
death struggle over yonder. 

We are loaning and investing in Germany hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to help Germany build again, and no one com- 
plains. She is the best conditioned of any country in Europe 
and is no more liable to meet her obligations than our former 
allies whom we now criticize in their inability to pay in fnll. 
Some are reluctant to find fault with Germany after the war, 
perhaps, for fear it may offend German voters on election days. 
It is safe to attack France and Italy; they count not in country 
districts as voters. 

Germany lost the war; it is said she has won the peace. No 
foreign foe trod her soil nor laid waste her fair country. The 
armistice was signed on French soil, reparations agreed on, 
afterwards scaled and readjusted, capacity to pay being the 
basis of settlement; a further readjustment may come; a re- 
stored Germany loving peace and not war is desired. 

The war left all Europe poor. It left this country the richest 
in all time. It has grown in aggregate wealth by leaps and 
bounds, though unequally distributed among individuals and 
classes and sections, now estimated to be worth $360,000,000,000 
or more. Imperial Rome with Carthage destroyed and all 
other nations prostrate at her feet, their commerce gone, Rome 
commenced to decay. Every great civilization has gone in the 
same way. Onr hope for safety is in peace and the banishment 
of war. This is no time to arouse prejudice and passion be- 
tween nations or classes, and here in the settlement of this 
controversy let us not take counsel of our fears and prejudices 
but, rather, of our hearts and judgments, to the end that a bet- 
ter feeling may exist among nations as well as individuals. As 
for myself, I prefer to be on good terms with myself, taking 
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counsel of my better judgment and my own conscience as to the 
right, after careful consideration of all the facts and conclusions 
as given us by the Debt Commission. 

I have given careful study to this entire matter. I have 
heard the testimony and the lengthy discussions here and have 
reached no hasty decision. The commission is entitled to credit. 
We do not postpone the settlement of bankrupt estates. When 
great business institutions fail we settle at what per cent we 
can get. I held in abeyance my judgment until after full dis- 
cussion. I complain of no one for his conclusion nor his yote, 
whatever his reasons may be or whatever may have entered into 
his decision. None of the settlements suit me entirely, any more 
than the revenue bill, but we can not always have our way, so 
we must accept compromises. I have been reluctant to vote for 
any bill or measure that extended the burdens over another 
generation. I would rather settle for less than leave so large 
a part for payment by a generation not yet born and in nowise 
responsible for the debts made. I prefer that each generation 
should take care of its own burdens. 

I lived in the Southland and saw the devastation of a civil 
war and the slow recuperation of the South. Poverty was the 
legacy of that war, and it took years to rebuild. I saw Southern 
States readjust and some cancel and others repudiate their in- 
debtedness, and it seemed to me for just reasons. 

After the Civil War the debt of Virginia was readjusted 
after a great political struggle, capacity to pay the basis— 
first having by legislative act allotted two-thirds for Virginia 
and one-third for West Virginia, and bonds issued for payment 
running a century, earlier interest payments 2 per cent and later 
3 per cent—the Federal Government owed at the end of the 
war not quite $3,000,000,000, and now, over 60 years after the 
war, it still has unpaid $600,000,000 of that debt. The French 
spoliation claims, a legacy I believe of the War of 1812, more 
than 100 years old, adjudicated by the Court of Claims, are 
still largely unpaid by our Government. 

In dealing with foreign countries about debt legacies of war 
let us be tolerant of their viewpoint and their judgment that 
they should be scaled and generous settlements made. We 
have more to gain by the profits of trade and commerce than 
exactions for payments that will not be made. Let us not drive 
Europe to commerce and trade with others. A prosperous 
Europe and her trade is a necessity to us. With an unsettled 
debt confusion and ill feeling will result. You can not force 
payment. You can not seize property or customs in any port 
of Europe without war. No collections except by amicable 
agreement and friendly settlement. Europe to-day is trying 
to bring peace and friendship into this old world of ours. 
More than 50 nations are banded together to perpetuate peace 
and to banish war. Europe is responsible for Locarno, the 
agreements there made, the greatest advance for peace in the 
world’s history, a very beacon light for all nations to lend a 
helping hand for a better world. Give evidence of your 
friendly support by a fair and generous settlement now, when 
no better one, you well know, can be made. It will be worth 
millions of dollars to us in trade. While if you withhold ap- 
proval, trying to enforce a different settlement, you have lost 
millions and gained nothing. 

If you complain of the talk of cancellation, it was talked in 
the Halls of Congress here when the loans were made. It was 
heard over yonder in Europe. It was advocated by great lead- 
ers in this country—Bryan and Cox and other Democratic 
leaders. Why do you complain of the echo over in Europe, 
in their distress, when some hope-of great generosity was held 
out from this side. Personally, I stood for collection on fair 
terms from the first. Great Britain offered to cancel all and 
wipe the slate clean. Great Britain and France before the war 
were the creditor nations of the world. 

To-day the United States of America is the one outstanding 
creditor Nation of the world. She can not hold her high place 
without trade and commerce and friendly relations with the 
world. She can not live and preserve her wealth and her 
civilization merely as a money lender. She is the greatest 
Nation to-day in all the world. , Let her continue to be a beacon 
light and example for all nations. 

We are not free from criticism, even in comparison with 
other nations. The Italian Government is attacked. So is the 
Russian and other Governments. We can not establish ideal 
governments in other countries, but what is sought to be done 
is for the people rather than their governments. We talk about 
tyranny in other countries and an absence of liberty and free- 
dom of press and speech. Recently a citizen of Manila was 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment in jail for an alleged 
crime of speaking disrespectfully of Gen. Leonard Wood, Gov- 
ernor General of the Philippines; for saying he was an op- 
pressor, autocrat, and despoiler of liberty—a big tree without 
a shadow—the same General Wood whom special interests 
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songht to make the Republican nominee for President by the 
expenditure of enormous sums of money. 

Further recurring to the loan made by Morgan & Co. to Italy 
and the high rates of interest charged, the following statement 
was made by the insertion in the Recorp of a letter written 
by Thomas W. Lamont, of the banking firm of Morgan & Co., 
which handled the $100,000,000 loan recently negotiated in New 
York by Italy. Lamont, a Democrat and former member of 
Cleveland's Cabinet, denied that Morgan & Co. had received a 
rate of 8 or 9 per cent in arranging the deal. He declared that 
the flotation of the loan cost Italy 4½ per cent, and that the 
profit ef Morgan & Co. in handling the transaction was slightly 
less than one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

I only make this quotation to show that we may. be mistaken 
when we charge that undue exactions have been made for 
interest by those who have leaned Italy money so sorely 
needed by every country in Europe more largely loaned and 
invested in Germany than in any other country. We do not 
complain. We want countries impoverished by the World 
War to be restored to normal conditions, Our sympathies 
are with the masses in all countries in all lands struggling for 
better conditions. The heartbeat of the world is for peace. 
War is the curse of the ages. Think of it, more than 80 
per cent of all revenues collected in the United States is 
expended for wars gone by and for wars that may never 
come. Cut down these enormous contributions for war pur- 
poses and help to encourage the world to disarm so that the 
hearts of the people of the earth may no longer beat in fear of 
war and that hope may fill the breasts of mankind. 

What is gained by postponement? Better terms? No. 
Harsher settlements, then readjustments will surely follow. I 
am thinking not so much of possible readjustments in the 
future as I am thinking of the spirit of the Locarno pact and 
the hope for an agreement at Geneva that may result in fur- 
ther disarmament in all countries. We are in the midst of the 
stream. We can not turn back. The settlement may be lib- 
eral—a payment of all the principal and interest extended 
over a long period of years—better than a settlement too 
harsh. The business and producing world wants rest and 
increase in trade and commerce—a necessity for the producers 
of the United States. Our surplus products of farm and fac- 
tory must find a market abroad or else we lose far more than 
we can possibly gain by postponing a settlement with a bank- 
rupt nation. 

With an open mind I have heard the testimony and the 
debate—anxious to reach a correct conclusion, Though toler- 
ant of the views of others and of those of my colleagues who 
would repudiate the settlement, I have not been able to follow 
with sufficient appreciation their assaults upon our allies nor 
their appeals to prejudice and possible nonapproval of some of 
our constituents. I would rather appeal to their judgment, 
their heart, and their conscience, and for a better feeling 
among all peoples. Nations lack sufficient confidence in each 
other; due largely to appeals to prejudice, passions, and ig- 
norance and to class hatreds, the bane and curse of all ages. 
We need less of that. The biggest part of nations, as well as 
individuals, is good. Let us cultivate that better part. A 
struggle for existence is the heritage of the larger portion of 
the children of men in all countries in all ages, due largely 
to the greed and ambitions of those responsible for war and 
conquest. Take heed of the past. The nations in ages gone 
by that fattened and grew in riches and power by the conquest 
and destruction of rival countries fell later into decay and 
ruin, and their boasted civilization lives only in history. Let 
the lessons of the past be of help to us in the settlement of 
differences in the present and for the future. 

The very extension for 62 years for the payment of these 
foreign debts is a confession of the inability of these nations 
to pay in the near future what they owe the United States and 
would pay if they could. Debts, the heritage of war, are a 
curse. - 

Mr. Chairman, I wish I could say all I want to say. I do 
not know what controls the judgments of my colleagues. I 
find no fault with any man’s views. Each man is a judge of 
his own conduct, taking counsel of his own conscience. I must 
be on good terms with myself. If not, how can I expect the 
respect of others and the confidence of those who have trusted 
me in the past. I have no right to take counsel of my fears 
or my prejudices, but should be guided by my own eonscien- 
tious sense of duty, taking counsel of my heart and mind. 
Let us not leave this matter in confusion and send it back 
because of the possibility that a future generation may be able 
to offer us more, If I had my way I would not put this 
burden upon unborn generations in no wise responsible for 
the debts of war. I would have shorter settlements even if 
the amounts paid were smaller and paid by those who made 
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the debts, both as regards our own and foreign debts, paying as 
rapidly as reasonably possible the principal, reducing thereby 
the interest and lessening the taxes by lifting the burdens of 
debt. What of the future? Peace is being established in 
Europe. They bid us to join in the effort to perpetuate peace 
on earth and good will among men. 

This great Nation of ours is lending a helping hand. From 
its aggregate wealth, increasing by leaps and bounds, hundreds 
of millions of dollars are being loaned to help build the nations 
of Europe, and those who have loaned so largely will want peace 
and not war, for only through the renewed energies of those 
people in peace can they expect repayment. The influence of 
millions loaned will be to reduce armaments for destruction 
and to encourage peace, trade, and commerce among all na- 
tions, for thus alone can repayment come. What of the future? 
The barriers between the nations of Europe may be broken 
down. Trade barriers may be unshackled and ultimate free 
trade may come between the countries of Europe as now exists 
between the States of these United States and lower tariff 
walls between the nations of all the world, and then with the 
burdens of debt, the legacies of war, reduced and paid, and war 
banished wherever possible by the combined efforts of all na- 
tions, we will need less taxation and more economical govern- 
ments will result, and the beacon light of liberty and industrial 
freedom, with a busy world dealing along lines of peace, will 
cast its light around the world and witness the lifting of the 
shadows of the darkened past and the realization of the dream 
of the centuries—peace on earth and good will among men in 
all climes—and into outer darkness will be thrust the demon 
of war, the eurse of mankind, and in its place will come relief 
and happiness. It may be a dream, but it is the dream of a 
Christian world, the dream of humanity in all ages, gilded now 
by a new hope as republics are born and the crumbling of the 
imperial power of military dynasties before the onward march 
of a new civilization. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER]. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, the short time 
allotted to me is hardly enough to express the views of an 
entire party, but I shall do my best. 

Let me begin by saying that our diplomacy and our dip- 
lomatists are the butt of ridicule in Europe and always have 
been. What our great statesmen do not know about the Old 
World would fill a library. This is due to the fact that our 
American schools have not taught much about the history, the 
geography. the ethnology, and the economic conditions of 
Europe. Therefore, our people do not know much about the 
conditions across the Atlantic—or in the rest of the world, for 
that matter—and they are very happy and satisfied. But since 
we always were a world apart from the rest and self-sufficient, 
we were self-satisfied and even pretended to be proud of our 
ignorance. 

As for this settlement, it is not a settlement. It is simply 
a repudiation of the debt, You get nothing of the principal— 
not one cent, if you please—and you get 1.8 per cent of the 
interest, spread in payments over a period of 62 years. Why 
not cancel the whole thing and kiss the money good-by? [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] It would be a more honest way of 
doing things. 

For my part, I would be in favor of canceling all of the debts 
of our “associates” in the late war right now on two condi- 
tions: First, that all should disarm; and second, that they 
should treat Germany in-the same way that we treat them. 

As the thing is now, the settlement is made simply to please 
plutocracy, to please high finance, to please that part of Wall 
Street which is best characterized by the international banking 
house of Morgan & Co, And in order to make it possible for 
Morgan to float a $100,000,000 loan to the Mussolini govern- 
ment the United States must make a gift of $2,000,000,000 to 
Italy. That is what this so-called settlement means. 

It will strengthen the hand of Mussolini. 

The proposition before us, however, is the natural and con- 
sistent continuation of our war policy. You all know that I 
believed and still believe that it was a criminal error for our 
country to take part in the world slaughter. All the predic- 
tions I have made as to the results of the war to make the 
world safe for democracy” have come true. And more has 
come true than I have predicted. 

We plunged into this war nevertheless. Now we have to pay 
the price. Only we pay the price in an abnormally stupid way. 
And without making use of our war experience to protect the 
world and ourselves against a repetition of the same sort of 
calamity. 

The World War ought to be over. Nominally it is over. But 
there are more soldiers under arms in Europe to-day than there 
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were in 1913. And there always will be until the hellish pact 
of Versailles is abrogated. I say again I would be willing to 
forget the entire indebtedness of over $11,000,000,000 on condi- 
tion that all the nations of Europe disarm completely and that 
they also treat their debtor Germany the same way we treat 
our debtors. 

As it is now, all the nations of Europe together, including 
Great Britain, are to pay us $200,000,000 a year—and some of 
our statesmen think that will be impossible. The same states- 
men, however, pretend to believe that it is absolutely necessary 
and possible for Germany alone to pay $600,000,000 a year in 
reparations. 

However, what is the use of talking about this? 

The United States went into this war as a consequence of 
many years of propaganda in the press, schools, churches, bill- 
boards, playhouses, and everywhere else—a propaganda never 
before equaled in the history of the world. Some simple folks 
who read only capitalist papers still believe it was a war to 
make the world safe for democracy—with the example of Italy, 
Spain, Greece, and Russia before them. 

It was the propaganda of the Allies, well named the All-Lies. 

And we still are the associates of the All-Lies. 

I have read carefully the speech of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Rarvey] in the Recorp. I believe that Mr. RAINEY 
has rendered a public service by making this speech. I have 
here a good deal of material about the despotism, terrorism, 
and murderous activities of the Fascisti in Italy. The book I 
hold in my hand is an English translation of an Italian book 
by the late Giacoma Matteotti, a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, who was murdered for writing the book. He de- 
scribes the reign of murder and terror in Italy. 

This Italian settlement is also typical of the character of our 
statecraft. Mussolini had some of his Italian professors write 
a number of pamphlets to tell the United States what Italy 
could pay or, rather, what it could not pay. 

And our statesmen simply accepted these screeds at their face 
yalue as the gospel truth. They forgot the old adage that it is 
the business of diplomats to lie abroad for the benefit of their 
country. They forgot that the Italians have grown up in the 
school of Machievelli. And, last but not least, they forgot that 
it would be a question of life and death for any professor in 
Italy, even if he did not consider it his duty to lie for the 
benefit of Italy, if he wrote what Dictator Mussolini did not 
want him to write. At any rate, our Government did not send 
an expert commission to Italy to find out the facts. 

As for conditions in Italy, postwar reaction and postwar des- 
potism have nowhere reached the extremes they have reached 
in Italy. 

Benito Mussolini, who until 1914 was very much of a com- 
munist himself, has now outdone the communists a hundred- 
fold. 

At the present time no papers, other than Fascist and com- 
munist, are permitted to exist in Italy. Freemasons, Catholics, 
liberals, conservatives, and trade unions fall under the same 
ban. The best men and women of Italy have been driven out 
of the country. 

Mussolini is evidently striving to establish some kind of 
Fascisti-communism. 

I shall give you just a few words more about Mussolini and 
the Fascisti propaganda. The paper which I hold in my hand 
is Il Popolo, an Italian nationalist paper printed in New York 
City. The paper is rather favorable to Mussolini. It is the 
edition of yesterday, Thursday, January 14. I do not speak 
Italian, but I have studied Latin, and know enough to trans- 
late Italian. 

Here are just a few lines purporting to be a special cablegram 
from Rome: 

Roberto Farinacci, the secretary of the Fascisti of Italy, sets 
down the conditions under Which they will permit the Catholic 
Party, called there the Populist Party—I Popolari—to enter the 
Chamber of Deputies in Rome. Here are the six conditions: 

First. They have to declare in writing that Mussolini is a 
superior spirit. He is a superman. 

Second s 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BERGER. Not now. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what the Kaiser said. 

Mr. BERGER. The Kaiser and I were as good friends in the 
past as are Mussolini and I at present. 

Second. That there is no question about the high morale 
possessed by the Fascisti. 

Third. That there is no question about the justice of the 
Fascisti régime. 

Fourth. That Don Sturzo, the founder of the I Popolari 
Party, is the biggest scoundrel in the world. 
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Fifth. That the Catholic Party in leaving the chamber with 
the other parties in 1924 carried on a contemptible farce. 

Sixth. That the Fascisti possess the confidence of the Italian 
pers and that the Populists, the Catholic Party, represent 
nobody. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BERGER. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. BERGER. Now, for the benefit of my friend from 
Texas, I just want to say again that Mussolini was in 1914 a 
leader of the socialists who came nearer to the communist 
point of view than any other socialist in Italy. Even now he 
has suppressed all the papers except the Fascist and com- 
munist. He is now making goo-goo eyes at Russia. And the 
final outcome in Italy may be some sort of Fascisti-communism, 
if Mussolini does not go the way of Julius Cæsar and other 
tyrants [applause], which may happen. I know from history 
the Italian way of doing. [Applause.] 

I am against this so-called settlement because it would not 
settle anything. It will simply make it possible for Mr. Morgan 
to lend Mussolini $100,000,000 or $200,000,000, which he will 
use for more militarism. They spent $179,000,000 for the army 
last year, although they claim they can not pay more than 
$5,000,000 a year to the United States. They will use the money 
o Fascisti propaganda everywhere, including the United 

tates. 

I am against this settlement because it is bound to reopen 
the settlement with Great Britain and other countries. I am 
against it because it means that we haye to make a gift to- 
Italy of almost $2,000,000,000 in order to enable the interna- 
tional capitalists, of which Mr. Morgan is the most shining 
example, to do business with the Fascisti and make Italy a 
safe place for the investments of usurious bankers. I am 
against this settlement because it is continuing the late Mor- 
ganatic war policies up to the present time. The United States 
of America has sacrificed enough in life and treasure for the 
benefit of the plutocrats and international bankers. 

It is time to stop. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Witson], [Applause.] 

Mr WILSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I hope that you will not think me pre- 
sumptuous in making a statement in regard to this Italian 
debt settlement which I think represents the sentiment of my 
people and certainly the convictions of my own heart. 

There seems to haye grown up a precedent in legislative 
bodies that those of us who are not fortunate enough to have 
at our command the information that is available to the com- 
mittees which consider legislative matters should accept, with- 
out question, the recommendations of those committees. But 
as long as I am privileged to represent my district in this 
body, I intend to use my own judgment with the lights that 
I have and to vote my own convictions in reference to matters 
tonching the welfare of my people. [Applause.] 

It was revealed here the other day that the commission 
representing our country in regard to this Italian debt settle- 
ment had much confidential information that they haye never 
shown, and perhaps never will show, to the rest of us who 
are privates in the ranks but who are attempting honestly 
and conscientiously to represent the people of the United 
States, 

As much as I would like to follow the leadership of the 
worthy and distinguished men who worked out this settle- 
ment with the representatives of the Italian Government, I 
can not and I will not do it. 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] said 
here yesterday upon this floor, in a very impassioned speech, 
that he thought it was time for the United States to pay at- 
tenfion to its own business. I heartily agree with the gentile- 
man; and that is the reason that I can not vote to approve 
this debt settlement and, in my humble judgment, commit this 
outrage against the taxpayers of the United States. I think 
this settlement is a monstrous injustice to my own people and 
I shall not yote to approve it. [Applause.] 

Some ge..tleman said in the debate that he thought the sen- 
sible and patriotic thing to do was to approve this settlement. 
Of course, the inescapable inference was that those of us in 
this body who dared to oppose it were lacking in patriotism. 
I resent this insinuation with all of my being. Has it come to 
the point in this country when a representative of the Ameri- 
can people who dares to stand for the protection of the tax- 
payers of the United States in the settlement of an honest 
debt with a foreign nation i; unpatriotic? 
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They tell ns that the approval of this settlement, which 
amounts to nothing more or less than a gift of $2,000,000,000 
to the Italian Government, will strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between the two nations. My personal experience, 
even though limited, has taught me that friendship bought 
with gold is never sincere and always of short duration. 
[ Applause. ] 

If the United States, in this great conflict recently waged 
upon the other side of the sea, by virtue of the human sac- 
rifices that she made upon the altar of liberty, did not convince 
Italy and the other allied powers that we were their friend 
and the friend of all mankind in every worthy and laudable 
undertaking, then it will now be impossible to convince them 
of our sincere friendship. [Applause.] 

Do you hope to buy now with gold that which, perchance, 
you could not purchase with human blood? 

Personally, I think this country has been mighty good to 
Europe. We stood for years upon the brink of this great 
catastrophe and prayed, if it was possible, that the bitter cup 
of war might not be pressed to the lips of this Republic. We 
had nothing to do with the starting of this conflict. And we 
were drawn into it, like a chip into a maelstrom upon the high 
seas. Against our will and over our protest we entered the 
conflict. But like America has always been, when she put her 
hand to the plow she never looked back until the great task 
she undertook was successfully completed. 

Of course we loaned money to our allies, but I take it that 
the people of the United States thought at the time the money 
was loaned to the foreign powers allied with us in this conflict 
that those who were the beneficiaries of our generosity would 
not only be willing as soon as they were able to pay back to the 
United States Government the money they had borrowed from 
us, but I for one indulged in the presumption that the powers 
to whom we loaned these vast sums of money would have in 
their national heart a sufficient amount of gratitude and appre- 
ciation to pay back to this country with a willing hand the 
money that we furnished them in their hour of crisis and peril. 

We spent much of blood and money in this warfare, and we 
became at the conclusion of it what President Garfield once 
prophesied we would become, “the Messiah,” or the saviour of 
mankind. 

When Italy and the other allied powers sat around the con- 
ference board, dividing up what they had obtained out of this 
struggle, the United States stood there and asked for not one 
dollar or one foot of territory—for nothing save the privilege 
of seeing to it that every country was given a square deal. 
And now, not satisfied with our contribution to that war, they 
make another draft upon us, in the form of a request for what 
amounts almost to a cancellation of an honest debt. 

No, as Some gentleman charged here yesterday, I do not 
want the United States to be a Shylock; to require the foreign 
governments to pay us at a time when we know they are 
unable to comply with our demands, But neither do I want 
my country to be unmindful of the duty it owes the people of 
the United States. 


The Italian debt, as I understand it, is $2,042,000,000. Under. 


this settlement, which we are asked to approve, a virtual 
moratorium is declared by us for the first five years. From 
the fifth year to the fifty-fifth year the interest ranges from 
one-eighth of 1 per cent to 1 per cent, and from the fifty-fifth 
year to the sixty-second year the rate of interest will be 2 per 
cent. And $616,000,000 of this amount was borrowed by Italy 
from the United States after the cessation of hostilities and 
after peace had been reestablished. 

Of course, Italy pleads her inability to pay the debt. And, 
of course, the information gained from Italian sources bears 
out her contention. Not able to pay the United States? But 
since she pulled the wool over our eyes in the debt. settlement 
she has borrowed from Mr. Morgan's banking firm $100,000,000, 
and the same “ poverty-stricken ” Italy agrees to pay that bank- 
ing institution 7 per cent interest on the money borrowed. Count 
Volpi, who came over to this country as a representative of the 
Italian Government in an effort to effect this debt settlement, 
and who talked much about a financially demoralized Italy, 
goes back to his native country and talks much to his own 
countrymen about a surplus in the Italian treasury. 

I think I speak the sentiment of the great masses of the 
people of the United States when I say that our people are now 
laboring under the very definite impression that we have spent 
enough blood and money upon these governments in Europe. 
{Applause.} 

I think it was in the Sixty-seventh Congress that $70,000,000 
was taken out of the pockets of the taxpayers of the United 
States and donated to the Russian people. In my humble 
judgment, it was a violation of the Constitution of the United 
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States and a violation of a solemn duty we owed to the people 
of this country. 

In the last Congress a measure was introduced in this House 
by a gentleman from New York which attempted to take from 
the pockets of the taxpayers and people of this country 
$11,000,000 to be given to the German people. I think, if I 
know anything about the sentiment of the people of the United 
States, they are growing tired—with as much poverty and dis- 
tress as exists in our country—of giving away money to Euro- 
pean powers. 

The United States should be willing at all times to lend its 
moral support to the peoples of the world everywhere in honest 
efforts put forth to rehabilitate the world and to establish peace 
and justice upon the face of the earth. 
reat HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. WILSON of Mississippi. I have not taken up much of 
the time of this Congress, and I will wait and let the gentle- 
man speak on prohibition when he chooses. -{[Applause.] 

But I have no confidence in that kind of friendship that you 
have to buy with American dollars. 

And I may be in the minority in this body, but I for one in- 
tend to stand here and to vote against not only this Italian 
debt settlement but against any other measures that continue 
this monstrous practice of tuking dollars out of the pockets of 
the American taxpayers and giving them as a freewill offering 
to the people of Burope. 

I heartily agree with Will Rogers that the United States has 
never lost a war and never won a conference; and so far as I 
am concerned, I will not vote to indorse and sanction what, 
in my judgment, is another failure of the representatives of 
the United States Government at the conference table. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I asked the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
son] to yield, so that I could ask him a question. I would now 
like to ask him in my own time. 

The gentleman said the people of the United States are now 
laboring under the very definite impression that we have spent 
enough blood and money on the governments of Europe. I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he is in favor of the United 
States joining the League of Nations? 

Mr. WILSON of Mississippi. Yes; and the gentleman's party 
has been in favor of our country entering the heart of the 
League of Nations, which is the World Court; and you have 
never done it yet. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I voted against the entrance of the 
United States into the World Court, the heart of the League 
of Nations, as the gentleman calls it, when the matter came up 
in the last Congress. 

Mr. WILSON of Mississippi. You are not in favor of giving 
moral support to The nations over yonder to rehabilitate them- 
selves, and yet you want to give them money. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The purpose of those abroad who 
want us to enter the League of Nations is not to obtain our 
moral support. They want men and money with which to 


prosecute wars. 
of Mississippi. 


Mr. WILSON 
opinion, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That is the opinion of the gentle- 
man’s party also, 

It is very interesting, gentlemen, to hear gentlemen as elo- 
quent as the gentleman who has just spoken, talk about join- 
ing the League of Nations at one time and then protesting 
against this debt settlement on the ground that it is giving 
money to Italy. 

During the debate on the ratification of the British debt 
settlement I said on the floor of this House that I believed that 
the money that was advanced during the war was a debt, and 
I believed that that money should be repaid. I voted for the 
British debt settlement as a fair settlement. 

I have listened with a great deal of interest here to the 
chairman of this committee [Mr. GREEN of Iowa], to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Muas], to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], 
and the other gentlemen who have discussed this question, and 
I have heard only one speech that was not proper to be made 
on this question, and that was made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Rarney]; and now for the first time, I have heard 
a gentleman trying to introduce the question of prohibition into 
a question of a debt settlement. 


That is the gentleman’s 
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I will say to the gentleman from Mississippi that the only 
comment I make on his speech is that it indicates he does not 
know the difference between American prohibition and a foreign 
debt settlement. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. What kind of a settlement would 
the gentleman get from Italy if it were left to the League of 
Nations to decide? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am sure if it were left to the de- 
cision of the League of Nations we would not get anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. May I haye one minute more? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield the gentleman one minute 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog 
nized for one minute more. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to remind the gentleman that he 
“whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad.” 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I suppose the gentleman from Texas 
refers in that to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILSON]. 

I said when the British debt settlement was discussed that I 
felt that in justice to the American people the war debts due 
the United States should not be canceled. We settled the 
British debt, and it is to the everlasting credit of the British 
people that they settled the debt as the creators of the old Eng- 
lish common law were wont to treat all their moral and finan- 
cial obligations. They settled the debt without claiming it was 
not a debt or making suggestions that we are a lot of money 
grabbers because we did not cancel the debt. 

I should like to see the Italian debt settled on the same basis 
as the British debt, but because of circumstances over which 
neither Italy nor ourselves have any control this can not be 
done. ‘ 

I predict that this House will ratify the settlement that the 
Debt Commission has made and which the President has ap- 
proved by a vote of at least 2 to 1. We can not well do 
otherwise. 

The proposed settlement is as follows: 


The amount of the indebtedness to be funded, after allowing for certain 
cash payments made by Italy, is $2,042,000,000, which has been com- 
puted as follows: 

Obligations taken for cash ad- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


$1, G48, 034, 050. 90 


251, 846, 654, 79 


Accrued interest at 3 per cent per annum from 
Dee. 15, 1022, to June 15, 1925222 


$1, 899, 880, 708. 
142, 491, 052. 93 
2, 042, 371, 758. 


$164, 852.94 @ 
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7, 139. 34 


172, 292. 28 


Total net indebtedness as of June 15. 1925. 2, 042, 199. 466. 34 


To be paid in cash upon execution of agreement 99, 460. 34 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds. 2, 042, 000, 000, 00 

The principal of the bonds shali be paid in annual installments on 
June 15 of each year up to and including June 15, 1987, on a fixed 
schedule, subject to the right of the Kingdom of Italy to postpone 
such payments falling due after June 15, 1930, for two years, such 
postponed payment to bear interest at the rate of 4½ per cent per 
annum. The amount of the annual principal instaliment during the 
first five years shall be $5,000,000. The amount of the principal in- 
stallment due the sixth year shall be $12,100,000, the subsequent 
annual principal instaliments increasing until in the sixty-second year 
of the debt-funding period the final principal installment shall be 
$79,400,000, the aggregate principal installments being equal to the 
total principal of the indebtedness to be funded into bonds. 

The Kingdom of Italy shall have the right to pay off additional 
amounts of principal of the bonds on June 15 and December 15 of any 
year upon 90 days’ advance notice. 

The bonds to be issued shall bear no interest until June 15, 1930, 
and thereafter shall bear interest at the rate of one-eighth of 1 per 
cent per annum from June 15, 1930, to June 15, 1940; at the rate 
of one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1940, to June 
15, 1950; at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per annum from June 
15; 1950, to June 15, 1960; at the rate of three-fourths of 1 per cent 
per annum from June 15, 1960, to June 15, 1970; at the rate of 1 per 
cent per annum from June 15, 1970, to June 15, 1980; and at the 
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rate of 2 per cent per annum after June 15, 1980, all payable semi- 
annually on June 15 and December 15 of each year, 

Any payment of interest or principal may be made at the option 
of the Kingdom of Italy in any United States Government obligations 
issued after April 6, 1917, such obligations to be taken at par and 
accrued interest. 


The report of the Ways and Means Committee, made by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], deals exhaustively with 
the present and probable future economic conditions of Italy. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, and the Debt Com- 
mission have gone fully into the matter. There is in the 
pending discussion nothing of political or partisan considera- 
tion, Mr. Bunrox, a Republican, and Mr. Crise, a Democrat, 
speaking solely as Americans, here made the statements as to 
the ability of Italy to pay. 

Mr. Cnisr's report says: 


The economic and financial situation in Italy was very thoroughly 
examined and considered in making the settlement. The resuit of 
the independent American investigation and this check by American 
experts coincided with the facts presented in the Italian documenta- 
tion, and it was agreed by all of the American investigators that the 
facts as presented by Italy truly, accurately, and correctly reflected 
Italy's economic situation and her capacity to pay. 

Italy's economic situation is, in substance, as follows: 

The expense of her army has been reduced below the cost of 1918, 
and Italy is the only nation of consequence whose military expendi- 
tures to-day are less than they were before the commencement of the 
World War. 

By the reduction of a number of civil employees, a reduction of 
salaries, and a levy of high taxes, Italy's budget is now balanced, but 
with no appreciable surplus. 

Italy alone of all the nations has levied a 100 per cent excess war 
profit tax, and the Italian Government has also levied a capital tax 
ranging from 4 per cent to 50 per cent, payable over a period of 20 
years. Under the Italian income tax law, a married man is allowed 
an exemption of only 840. Following is a comparative income tax 
statement of several countries, which clearly shows the great burden 
imposed upon the Italian taxpayer: 


Income taxes 


Income Í 
Belgium 


Italy 


$20.15 

107.70 
238. 45 
413.35 
619. 90 


If Italy had the same tax exenrptlons as obtain in the United States 
she would lose 99 per cent of the revenue she now receives from her 
income tax laws. In the entire Kingdom of Italy there are only 20 
taxpayers with incomes ranging from sixty thousand to one hundred 
thousand dollars, whereas in the United States there are 25,677 tax- 
payers with incomes from forty thousand to one hundred thousand 
dollars, and 5,694 taxpayers with incomes ranging from one hundred 
thousand to over five millions of dollars. Even with her high taxes 
and by the practice of the strictest economy Italy has only recently 
heen able to balance her budget. The burden of taxation in Italy, 
taking into account the national wealth and national income, is 
higher than that of any other country, 38 per cent of her net income 
after deducting a minimum of subsistence. 

Italy’s burden tn the war was equal to 30 per cent of her total 
national wealth. She lost 652,000 men, and 458,000 of her youths were 
disabled, 

Italy received no colonies as a result of the war. She did gain some 
Austrian territory, including the ports of Fiume and Trieste and Brunn 
Pass. This acquisition of territory added comparatively little to the 
national wealth and productive Income of Italy, but meant much to her 
from a sentimental consideration and strategically. The World War 
changed the geography of Europe, and the ports of Fiume and Trieste 
are of reduced commercial importance. 

Italy has none of the principal raw materials except silk. She nrust 
import a large part of her food and all of her requirements In oil, 
coni, cotton, tron, and copper. She is rich in water power and cheap 
labor, but she must have capital to develop her water power before 
she can derive any substantial benefit therefrom, 

Italy's trade balance has always been adverse. Italy is one of the 
best customers of the United States, being a large purchaser of our 
surplus cotton, wheat, and food products, During the past nine months 
Italy imported from the United States raw material and food of the 
value of $200,000,000, and she exported to the United States $53,000,- 
000. Her imports from America were nearly four times her exports 
to this country. If Italy's rehabilitation is completed she will be 
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able to purchase much greater amounts of these surplus agricultural 
products from the United States, which she sorely needs but which, 
under her present economic condition, she is unable to buy. 

American agriculture languishes, and its greatest need is a market 
for its surplus products. Nothing will contribute more to the re- 
habilitation of agriculture than extending its markets, and the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the stabilization of the currencies in 
Europe and the restoration to normal industrial and economic con- 
ditions. will contribute more to providing this market than anything 
else. The South and West, the great agricultural sections, are vitally 
interested in broadening their markets, and a definite settlement of 
these international obligations will go far toward bringing about this 
desired end. 

The standard of Hving in Italy is lower than that of any other 
important nation. It was frankly stated by the Italian commission 
that in southern Italy the standard of living was far below that of 
the humblest and poorest of American citizens. The calories of food 
consumed are less than in any other hation and are provided by the 
coarsest and cheapest of fats. This is not from choice but from the 
stern necessity of poverty. 

Italy’s economic ability to pay is seriously affected by three laws 
of the United States. The Italian commission cited these acts, not 
questioning the inalienable right of the United States to enact them, 
nor in a spirit of criticism or in a complaining way, but solely for the 
purpose of showing that Italy was rendered less able financially to 
meet in full the obligation to the United States. 

“(a) Our immigration law. Prior to its enactment Italian immi- 
grants to the United States remitted annually to their families in Italy 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred million dollars. | Restricted 
immigration has lost to Italy this source of revenue. 

“(b) The national prohibition law of the United States, which 
closed the market for the sale of Italy’s wines and liquors. 

“(¢) Our high custom duties, which restrict the importation of 
Italy’s goods into the United States.” 

The Italian Government is indebted to Great Britain for money bor- 
rowed to aid in the prosecution of the war to the amount of $2,500,- 
600,000. Creditor nations can make such terms of settlement with 
debtors as they see fit, but debtor nations must show no preference as 
between creditors. Italy is legally and morally obligated to settle her 
indebtedness with Great Britain on at least as favorable terms to Great 
Britain as this settlement. The Italian commission recognized this 
principle and stated that they would offer a settlement with England 
on the same basis, Italy, therefore, has a foreign indebtedness growing 
out of the war of over four and a half billions of dollars, an amount 
equal to the indebtedness of Great Britain. There is no comparison 
between the national wealth, ability to transfer credits, commerce, and 
financial conditions of the two countries, The commission in determin- 
ing Italy’s capacity to pay the United States was in duty bound to take 
cognizance of her indebtedness to Great Britain, which reduced her 
capacity to pay the United States. 

With Italy's constantly increasing population, owing to immigration 
restriction laws of the various countries, it is doubtful if Italy’s indus- 
trial development can keep pace with the increasing demand of her 
population for subsistence. 

With these conditions confronting the American commission the com- 
mission realized that it was impossible for Italy to pay her indebtedness 
in full, principal and interest. 


After the above statement, what can we do? Those who 
oppose the pending settlement say wait a few years and see 
what happens. Advocates of the League of Nations say join 
the League of Nations and then settle the Italian debt. The 
old proverb is, “ Quick payments make fast friends.” We can 
not be sincere friends with any nation and no nation is likely 
to be a sincere friend of ours as long as there is between us 
the eternal question of “How much do I owe you.” 

The pending settlement is the best for us and the fairest for 
Italy we can make. 

During the late war, it was essential that Italy hold her 
frontier. If the enemy had gotten to Rome and to the Medi- 
terranean ports, the result to our allies would have been very. 
grave. J 

Italy held her frontier. We sent American troops to help 
her, but we were able to send only a scant brigade of Infantry, 
aside from our ayiators of whom the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] was one.. The units of that brigade were 
sent from place to place on the Piave and the Togliamento to 
spread the rumor that American forces were present in great 
numbers.. We did our best, considering our condition to send 
troops.” Italy is now doing her best, “considering her condi- 
tion to pay.” 

In August, 1924, I inspected the Italian front, where the 
Americans had -served and where some American soldiers 
died. I saw enough of economic conditions in Italy to realize 
that the report of our Ways and Means Committee is correct. 

I hope you ratify this settlement, and I know you will by a 
2 to 1 vote. [Applause.] 
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Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
Committee, in almest all of my preprimary speeches while I was 
running for Congress I pledged the people of the great State 
of Florida that I would unalterably oppose the cancellation of 
our foreign war debts. A pledge once made to me is solemn 
and binding. Therefore, I would not feel right if I did not, at 
this time, register my ou against the passage of H. R. 
6773, which said bill, in my mind, almost completely cancels 
the debt now owed by the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America, this debt amounting to $2,042,000,000. 

Under the provisions of this bill we get no interest for the 
first five years and get only $5,000,000 principal. Thereafter 
we receive the minimum sum of one-eighth of 1 per cent interest 
for 10 years from June 15, 1930; during the next 10 years we 
receive one-fourth of 1 per cent interest from June 15, 1960, to 
June 15, 1970. We receive three-fourths of 1 per cent interest 
from 1970 to 1980. We receive 1 per cent and during the last 
7 years we receive 2 per cent. The total amount to be received 
in full payment of the indebtedness of Italy to the United 
States extending over a period of 62 years, principal and 
interest, aggregates the sum of $2,407,000,000. 

The provisions of this bill can not even be compared to the 
provisions of the bill for settlement of the British debt, which 
passed the House before I was a Member of it. This British 
bill allowed the United States Government 3 per cent interest 
and upward for all unpaid amounts and assured the people of 
the United States full payment of principal. 

Under the Dawes settlement Italy receives from Germany for 
reparations $16,000,000 for the first year and a graduated 
amount each year thereafter, and her receipts from other re- 
sources will bring her annual receipts far over $20,000,000 
annually for the next few years. Now, under the proposed bill 
why has not your committee provided that the United States 
would receive her large payments and her large rates of interest 
at the time when Italy is receiving under the Dawes settlement. 
If that were done there would be a hope that Italy would pay 
her indebtedness to us, but when you stretch out her payments 
over 62 years, beginning with the minimum and going to the 
maximum, it is practically the cancellation of 75 per. cent of 
the amount she owes us, because she will grow less and less 
able to pay. It is true her income from industries possibly 
will increase, but this is not in comparison with which she will 
receive from the huge sums she will get under the Dawes 
settlement. 

During the war our ministers and orators went over the 
country patriotically and earnestly calling upon the American 
people to buy Liberty bonds, to which request they nobly re- 
sponded and purchased to the limit, even some of them bor- 
rowing the money to do so. At that time they were pledged 
that their bonds would draw interest and that also the money 
loaned to foreign nations would be fully paid to the United 
States, together with interest thereon, the passage of this 
bill, my fellow Members of the committee, is a breach of this 
solemn pledge made to the American people at the time when 
our country faced greatest disaster. Many of these bonds 
were sold by their purchasers at a discount, and do you mean 
to tell me that it would be equitable and fair for the tax- 
payers of the United States now to forfeit and donate to the 
Italian Government approximately $2,000,000? If this bill 
should become a law, it will cost to every family in the United 
States of America $175. Can you consistently ask me to vote 
to shoulder a tax obligation of $175 upon every family in the 
second congressional district of the State of Florida. I shall 
never vote for any such arrangement. 

If your Republican Party desires to cancel the debt owed 
by Italy to the United States, why do you not-come out in the 
open, call it a party issue, and cancel it and shoulder all the 
responsibility therefor? As long as I vote the Democratic 
ticket—and I shall do so, so help me God, the rest of my life— 
I shall never vote to compel the taxpayers of America—the 
farmers, the laborers, and those so little able—to pay this 
great burden which should be paid by the Italian Government, 

Some of you advanced the idea, better the theory, that Italy 
is impoverished and unable to pay, but may I remind you 
that on November 20, 1925, J. P. Morgan loaned to the Italian 
Government $100,000,000. Surely Morgan had to have a show- 
ing and knowledge that the loan was good before he made it. 
These Italian emissaries appeared in New York in fine clothes, 
rich linens, and boastful minds and secured the loan; now 
they come to us, so to speak, in rags and with empty hands 
and ask us to donate 75 per cent of their lawful debt. 

Mr. Speaker, some have gone so far as to say that if the 
settlement is rejected we will never receive anything from 
the Italian Government, but may I suggest, emphatically, that 
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the national Integrity of Italy will eventually compel her to 
pay in full. 

Italy is not a pauper nation. May I remind you that she 
has 40,000,000 people and an area of 119,000,000 square miles 
of land; 46,000 workers in her quarries; 200,000 fishermen 
bringing in a vast amount of wealth from this source; 243,000 
industrial establishments with 3,000,000 workers employed in 
them; about 800 silk spinning mills, probably the greatest 
silk spinning country in the world; also produces 263,000 
metric tons of sugar annually, and has colonies extending over 
an area of 46,000 square miles. Yet those of you who would 
pass this iniquitous bill contend that she is an impoverished 
nation and unable to pay. Her per capita tax is one of the 
smallest in the world. Her vast resources, together with her 
more than $20,000,000 income annually under the Dawes 
reparation settlement, easily enables her to pay every cent of 
what she owes the United States, together with a rate of 
4 or more per cent of interest. 

The debt of the United States is more than $20,000,000,000. 
We are paying on this debt 4 per cent interest or more per 
annum, and yet this bill provides that Italy, who owes us 
about two and one-half billion dollars, shall pay on an average 
of less than 1 per cent interest per annum, and in addition 
thereto that which will amount to approximately the cancella- 
tion of 75 per cent of the debt. 

It is not the taxpayer of the foreign powers that I feel it my 
duty to protect and represent, but it is of the citizens of the 
great State of Florida and other sovereign States of America. 

Much has been said about the great economy practiced in 
Italy in order for her to meet her obligations. Yes; this sup- 
posed economy is practiced in this Mussolini government; yes; 
the Roman government, the one which you are undertaking by 
the passage of this bill to so greatly favor. The King of Italy 
receives a salary of $3,250,000, and the Duke di Genova a 
salary of $200,000, and the Duke d’Aosta—yes; this great duke 
who would have overthrown the king instead of repelling 
Mussolini, as the King desired him to do—is compromised with 
under this unstable Mussolini government and receives a salary 
of $200,000 a year; the Duke degli Abruzzi a salary of $200,000 
a year, the Count di Torino a salary of $200,000 a year, and 
Prince del Piemonte a salary of $200,000 a year; the Duke di 
Cariganano receives a salary of $200,000 a year, the Prince 
Letizia $200,000 a year, and Mussolini a salary of $30,000 a 
year as premier; for the ministerial functions he discharges 
outside of those of premier he receives $40,000 a year, making 
$70,000 in all, and he probably receives other amounts. The 
officers of his black-shirted Fascisti receive salaries in the 
aggregate of $480,000 a year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and fellow Members of this committee, 
this is the vastly extravagant government which you would 
compel the United States taxpayers to contribute toward the 
maintenance of. You already know too well the tyranny of 
this man Mussolini, how he is murdering citizens through his 
guards, the Fascisti troops tearing down buildings, blowing up 
temples, and driving lawful religious citizens from his domains. 
He boasts about his power and tyranny and, in my opinion, he 
has a vision of a great second Roman conquest of the world, 
in which he will take his soldiers and conquer the world, re- 
construct Rome, and place all nations at his feet. I put you 
on notice here and now that I shall not cast a vote here for 
this bill, which, in my humble opinion, will foster this tyran- 
nical Mussolini goyernment in Rome. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Kvare} eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for eight minutes. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I would be inclined to yote for 
a large reduction of all the European loans, because I favor 
anything that has even a remote resemblance to humanitarian 
principles. Indeed, I would be glad to vote for the complete 
cancellation of all the indebtedness of the European nations if 
I could be convinced that that would accrue to the benefit of 
the common people of those devastated countries; and, further, 
if I knew that they needed it more than some of our people 
need it. The nearest I have come to being swayed to vote for 
this settlement was when I listened to speeches like that given 
by the gentleman from New York, my good friend LAGUARDIA, 
or the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore], who have put it 
on a high plane and have spoken of it as a Christian act to be 
done in a Christian way, of justice tempered with mercy. I 
appreciate the fact that they are actuated by the highest mo- 
tives of patriotism and Christianity; and it is hard, gentlemen, 
it is hard for a person who has endeavored to preach the prin- 
ciples of the Nazarene for a number of years to turn a deaf ear 
to appeals of that kind. But, my friends, I am convinced that 
this is not going to help the common people of Italy. It is going 
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to help the aristocracy of Italy. It is going to help give more 
power to a dictator, more power to an autocrat, more power 
to an insufferable and bloody tyrant. Little good it will do 
the people of Italy. 

And the plea of Christian charity loses its appeal when I con- 
sider the fact that these same people, who now come asking for 
a virtual cancellation of this debt and can give us only 
$5,000,000 a year on that debt for a number of years, can spend 
$173,000,000 for thelr army. When they do that their plea 
loses its appeal with me. Let them wipe out the $173,000,000, 
ora large part of it, used in preparation for killing and injur- 
mg people, and I will go far toward a cancellation of the whole 

ebt. 


It is not only the tyrants of Italy who will be benefited. It 
is first and foremost the international bankers who have been 
acting as fiscal agents for foreign governments in this country. 
They dragged us into the war with their lying propaganda, in 
order to help collect their debts. They profiteered on the Amer- 
ican people during the war. Now they are at the bottom of this 
whole proposition again. Have you heard of their loans being 
funded, their private loans? I have not. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Mitts] says: 


I can not conceive of our Nation in the position of an overgrasping 
creditor haggling over the last penny of a debt. 


Oh, no; and yet the money power, which he so ably repre- 
sents on the floor of this House, does haggle over the last penny 
of a debt when it is concerned. He says further: 


I can not eoncelve of our Nation insisting on payments so large that 
they could not be met without the sweating and degradation, social 
and economic, of 40,000,000 honest and industrious human beings, 


Beautiful sentiments these, I wish a little of the same sym- 
pathy might be accorded the 40,000,000 farmers of this Nation, 
who are also sweating and in degradation. The best speech 
made on the floor of this House against this debt settlement 
was the speech of about half a minute made by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Canrzel, who asked very pertinently: 
What about the funding of the Federal loans to the farmers? 

And I repeat the question: Have you heard of these loans 
being funded? I have not. [Applause.] 

I would like to see it done; and yet this is a proposition 
to saddle on the backs of those farmers and laborers an addi- 
tional $2,000,000,000 of taxes, because in the end they are the 
ones who will have to pay. 

I ask, Why this feverish hurry? Why must we hurry with 
the settlement now? We are not getting very much, so let us 
wait. If Italy is near bankruptcy, then let Italy get on its 
feet; let us wait until she is able to pay and then make a 
settlement. Everybody knows why it hus to be hurried: To 
Stabilize conditions and enhance the value of the privately 
owned securities. Why not fund the farmers’ debt. Fund that 
debt for 62 years, the debt of the farmers of the Nation, 
They are the backbone of the Nation. They have built this 
Nation, and scores of them are committing suicide because they 
are driven to it by the money changers and the money power of 
this Nation. But you do not make any move to fund their 
debt; and I will venture the prophecy that when we come to 
discuss agriculture on the floor of this House, and it becomes 
a question of doing something for the farmers, the same people 
who are now talking about the degradation of Italy will turn 
down all our pleas for the betterment of the farmers. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. AYRES. Suppose at the close of the Civil War a Euro- 
pean nation had demanded a settlement on the part of this 
Nation of some two billion dollars. The chances are that we 
could not haye made a satisfactory settlement. But with 10 
years we could have made complete and satisfactory settlement, 
or at least we could have made arrangements to do so. Would 
they not under those circumstances have waited for some years 
until we had gotten on our feet? 

Mr. KVALE. I think the gentleman is entirely correct in 
his contention, As I have already pointed out, let us give Italy 
a few years and then make a settlement. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Sreagary]. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to criticize 
the Debt Funding Commission, and certainly I do not wish to 
eriticize the Members of the House of Representatives who 
served on that commission. I want to say, however, that I 
think it unfortunate that the House of Representatives should 
have to approach the consideration of this question in the way 
the matter is presented to us. In my humble judgment it 
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would haye been much better if we had left the matter entirely 
alone until the Congress was ready to take up the question in 
its own way in meeting the responsibility which is ours. I 
think it would have been much better if we had appointed a 
Committee of the House of Representatives representing all 
political factions and shades of thonght and the yarious points 
of view represented on ‘this floor to take up this matter in its 
own way during a session of Congress and while in touch 
with the Members of the House and thus go about the task 
as representatives of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. This would have been a safer course for us than 
merely to name two Members of the House to sit with those 
representing the Executive and the various departments com- 
posing the commission. : 

In this connection I want to say that I question the wisdom 
of having committees of Congréss sit during vacation to pre- 
pare legislation. I think it the better practice, whether in deal- 
ing with the settlement of foreign debts or in the preparation of 
tax legislation, to have all committees representing Congress 
sit in a regular way while Congress is in session and while in 
touch and communication with the entire membership of the 
House, whom they are to represent. 

1 think I am fairly familiar with the history of the negotia- 
tions through which the Italian debt settlement was reached. 
T read such accounts as were carried in the press and have read 
the hearings, if such they may be called, conducted by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House. That committee was 
searcely permitted to conduct any investigation. No one was 
heard by the committee except those favoring the settlement 
recommended by the commission, and nothing was said in oppo- 
sition to the plan submitted except by members of the Ways 
and Means Committee. So great was the haste to rush the 
bill into the House that even members of the Ways and Means 
Committee hardly found opportunity to present objection to the 
bill embodying the proposed plan of settlement. A matter of 
such vast importance to the taxpayers of the country should 
have had a most thorough and searching investigation by the 
Ways and Means Committee and the fullest inquiry into every 
phase of the transaction. No reasonable expense should have 
been spared in going to the bottom of the whole problem. The 
Debt Funding Commission should not have hesitated to devote 
all necessary time and incur all necessary expense in hiring 
experts and securing all possible assistance in gathering com- 
plete information before reaching a conclusion. Instead of 
doing this the record shows that the Debt Funding Commis- 
sion based its conclusions and its actions upon representa- 
tions made by the Italian Government, subject only to the 
verification of representatives of some of the departments of 
our Government. Even such information as the Debt Funding 
Commission possessed was not known to all the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee which reported the bill 
before us. 

The plan which we are asked to ratify involves the settle- 
ment of a debt amounting to $2,042,000,000. This amount is 
made up of $1,031,000,000 loaned during the war and $617,- 
000,000 loaned after the signing of the armistice, with interest 
at 4½ per cent per annum to December 15, 1922, and 3 per cent 
per annum from that date to June 15, 1925. The rate of interest 
now being paid by our Government is 4% per cent per annum. 
So no one can contend that the amount stated is not justly due 
us by the Italian Government. 

This is no small matter to the taxpayers of the United States, 
who furnished this money and who are still paying interest on 
the bonds through the sale of which the money was raised. 
The people of the United States have a right to expect this 
money to be paid. We, as their Representatives, have no right 
to attempt to give away this enormous fund or any portion of 
it. No man has a moral right to attempt to make huge gifts 
out of the funds of others. The people of the United States 
expect their Representatives to be just and reasonably generous 
to all our allies in the Great War who fought side by side 
with us to preserve the liberties of mankind, but they do 
not expect nor desire that we shall cancel any of the debts 
due us by our allies upon considerations of generosity or mere 
sentimentality. 

It should not be forgotten that the influences now attempting 
to drive through Congress this settlement with the Italian 
Government are the same under which the settlement with 
Great Britain was put over. I would not compare the two 
cases in every particular. I appreciate the great part being 
played by the people of England in leading the world 
back to a basis of stability and peace, and I recognize that 
so much is not to be expected of the people of Italy. But 
the purchasers of rubber in America, if nobody else, will cer- 
tainly agree that those of us who opposed the British settle- 
ment were justified in not taking the word of our statesmen 
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who attempted to make us believe that the settlement with 
Great Britain represented the highest achievement in states- 
manship and wisdom. . 

We find ourselves, eyen at this early date, at the mercy 
of the British rubber trust, as result of which Great Britain 
will collect cut of us in extortionate prices for rubber enough 
to pay off her entire indebtedness in less than a decade. 

The debt that Italy owes us is founded upon the highest 
moral and technical consideration. The money loaned was 
used by the Italian Government to save its life, and no higher 
consideration than this can be found to support any coutract. 
The American people raised this money at great. sacrifice. 
They bought bonds in response to the appeal made to their 
patriotism to back up the policies that obtained in the con- 
duct of the war in which we were engaged. In many instances 
the purchasers of these bonds were forced to sell them at 
enormous losses. They were sacrificed under pressure to the 
bondholders who reaped vast profits at the expense of the 
small inyestors that came to the rescue of the Government 
in its hour of need. The same bondholders are the guiding 
spirits of the present policy under which we are asked to 
cancel practically all the war debt of Italy and transfer the 
burden to the people of our own country. already bowed down 
under a weight of excessive and unjust taxes. 

The figures show that the cash value of the settlement we 
are asked to make is only $535,000,000, based on the rate of 
interest our Government now pays—the loan to run over a 
period of 62 years.. This means that we are canceling the debt 
to an amount in excess of the sum loaned during the war. 
I append hereto a table showing the exact figures: . 
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Under this plan Italy is to pay $25,000,000 during the first 
five years. During this time, at the rate of 4.1 per cent per 
annum—the amount now being paid by our Government—we 
will pay $418,610,000 interest on the bonds through which we 
raised the money now due by Italy. The extension of the debt 
over a period of 62 years is of itself practically a cancellation, 
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It amounts to an agreement among those now living that this 
debt shall in large part be pald by somebody else to somebody 
else after all of us now living are dead. 

There is no way to justify this settlement unless upon the 
ground that Italy can not pay in full. The cancellation pro- 
posed can not be justified except upon the ground that we can 
not collect. So far as I am concerned, there is no proof to 
convince me that Italy can not pay. There is nothing to show 
that this debt can not be collected. 

The population of Italy is about 40,000,000. They possess 
about $35,000,000,000 of wealth. The Italians are a proud, his- 
toric people; they have contributed much to the history of 
civilization; they are a productive people; they have 46,000 
square miles of colonies; they have vist industrial estab- 
lishments, with several million men employed in them; they 
have a vast silk industry; a great wealth of sea food. She 
has quarries representing much wealth; her bank deposits 
are four and one-half times what they were before the war; 
there has been an increase of population of more than 2,000,000 
since the war. 

Germany, defeated in the war, with her colonies taken, after 
losing one of the most fertile provinces in the south of Ger- 
many, with the great Ruhr district occupied for a long time 
by the victorious forces of her enemy, is required to pay 
$600,000,000 annually. But the nations who get this $600,- 
000,000, which we are helping them to collect, are to pay us 
next year only a little over $200,000,000. 

Italy will collect from Germany in 1927 about $20,000,000. 
During the next five years she will collect about $190,000,000. 
This means that she will collect in reparations during that 
time about $160,000,000 in excess of the amount to be paid us. 
During the next 40 years Italy will collect more than $1,000,- 
000,000 in reparations from Germany above the amount that 
will be paid us under the settlement proposed. 

It will be remembered that Germany is to pay her reparations 
over a period of 40 years. I should like to have some one 
explain why Italy is unable to pay us an amount equal to the 
reparations collected from Germany during the time those repa- 
rations are being paid. If Italy is not able to pay such an 
amount during the time she is collecting German reparations, 
how can it be figured that we may rely upon Italy to make her 
largest payments to us after the time covered by the pay- 
ment of German reparations? 

In this connection I desire to submit an advertisement in the 
New York Commercial of November 20, 1925: 


$100,000,000 KN DOM or ITALY EXTERNAL LOAN SINKING Füxd 7 PER 
Cent Gotp Boxps—To be Daren Decemser 1, 1925—To Mature 
DECEMBER 1, 1951—INTEREST PAYABLE JUXB 1 AND DECEMBER 1 

EXCEPT FOR THA PURPOSES OF THE SINKING FUND, THESE BONDS ARE NOT 
SUBJECT TO REDEMPTION UNTIL JUNE 1, 1941, ON AND AFTER WHICH 
DATE THEY MAY BR REDEEMED, AT THE OPTION OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
ON ANY INTEREST DATE, AS A WHOLE BUT NOT IN PART, AT 100 PER CENT 


A cumulative sinking fund which, it is estimated, will redeem the 
entire issue by maturity, will be created by the Kingdom of Italy by 
annual payments of $1,500,000 on September 15 of each year, beginning 
September 15, 1926. Such payments, together with sums equal to the 
interest on all bonds previously acquired for the sinking fund, are to 
be applied on the succeeding December 1 to the redemption, at 100 per 
eent, of bonds drawn by lot, 

Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin of the 
present standard of weight and fineness in New York City at the office 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., without deduction for any Italian taxes present 
or future. 

Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100, not inter- 
changeable, 

J. P. Morgan & Co., fiscal agents. 

His Excellency Count Giuseppe Volpi, Minister of Finance of the 
Kingdom of Italy, authorizes the following statement in connection with 
this issue: 

BUDGET 

The Italian Government's budget is balanced. Since 1922 the bud- 
getary situation has been undergoing steady improvement, and in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, actual revenues amounted to 20,- 
456,000,000 lire, and expenditures to 20,247,000,000 lire, resulting in 
a surplus of 209,000,000 lire. The Government's budget for the current 
fiscal year (ending June 30, 1926), as passed by the Itallan Parlia- 
ment, shows an estimated surplus of over 177,000,000 lire, and in- 
cludes estimated payments on the intergovernmental debts. Receipts 
for the first three months of the current fiscal year, according to pro- 
vislonal returns, showed an excess of about 168,000,000 lire over 
expenditures, 


PURPOSE OF ISSUB 
The Italian Government has available resources and revenues suffi- 
cient for its current requirements, both domestic and forelgn. It 
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proposes, therefore, to devote none of the proceeds of the present loan 
to ordinary expenditures but to hold the entire amount as a gold 
reserve available for currency stabilization purposes, leading to the 
final steps in the Government's definite fiscal and financial policy, of 
which a completely stabilized currency is a vital part. 

GOVERNMENT DEBT 

Since 1923 the Italian Government has made progress in funding 
igs fleating debt and in reducing the outstanding amount of its total 
internal debt. On June 30, 1923, the total internal debt amounted 
to 95,544,000,000 lire; on June 30, 1925, it stood at 90,841,000,000 
lire, a reduction of over 4,700,000,000 lire. With the exception of a 
very limited amount of bonds issued in London prior to 1914, the 
present lean constitutes the entire Italian Government external debt 
in the hands of the public. The Government's indebtedness to the 
United States Government has been funded under an agreement dated 
November 14, 1925, subject to ratification by the United States Congress 
and the Italian Parliament. This agreement provides for payment 
over a period of 62 years, beginning with payments of $5,000,000 
annually during the first five years, gradually increasing during the 
life of these bonds to approximately $26,500,000 in the twenty-fifth 
year and to approximately $31,500,000 in the twenty-sixth year, The 
Italian Government's only other intergovernmental debt is that to the 
British Government, discussion of which is under way. 

The above bonds are offered for subscription, subject to the condi- 
tions stated below, at 94½ per cent and accrued interest, to yield 
over 7.48 per cent to maturity and over 7.56 per cent to the average 
maturity date. 

All subscriptions will be received subject to the issue and delivery 
to us of the bonds as planned and to the approral by our counsel of 
their form and validity. 

Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
at 10 o'clock a. m., Friday, November 20, 1925, and will be closed 
in their discretion. The right is reserved to reject any and all appli- 
cations, and also, in any case, to award a smaller amount than 
applied for. 

The amounts due on allotments will be payable at the office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co, in New York funds te their order, and the date 
of payment (on or about December 9, 1925) will be stated in the 
notices of allotment. 

Temporary bonds or interim receipts will be delivered, pending the 
preparation and delivery of the definitive bonds. 

Application for the listing of the definitive bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange is to be made by the Italian Government. 

J. P. Morgan & Co.; First National Bank, New York; 
Guaranty Co. of New York; Harris, Forbes & Co.; 
Lee, Higginson & Co.; Brown Bros. & Co.; E. H. 
Rollins & Sons; Spenser Trask & Co.; National Bank 
of Commerce in New York; The Equitable Trust Co. 
of New York; New York Trust Co.; Corn Exchange 
Bank; Bank of the Manhattan Co.; Seaboard National 
Bank; Empire Trust Co.; J. & W. Seligman & Co.; 
Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Co. (Inc.); Hayden, 
Stone & Co.; Redmond & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co.; J. G. White & Co. (Inc.); 
The National City Co., New York; Bankers Trust Co., 
New York; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. (Inc.); Mechanics & Metals National Bank; Ameri- 
can Exchange-Pacific National Bank; Chemical Na- 
tional Bank; National Park Bank; Clark, Dodge & Co.; 
Bonbright & Co. (Inc.) ; Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 

New YORK, November 20, 1925. 


The representation is made that Italy has balanced her 
budget; that her revenues exceed her expenditures to the 
amount of 209,000,000 lire; that she is funding her floating 
debt and reducing her total internal debt; that— 


the Italian Government has available resources and revenues sufficient 
for its current requirements, both domestic and foreign. 


These are the representations that come from the Italian 
Government when American money is needed at this time, yet 
in the face of all these facts we are asked to vancel practically 
the entire amount of Italy’s war debt to us because of her 
inability to pay. g 

I can not bring myself to believe that, as a Member of Con- 
gress, I am justified by the facts in accepting this contention, 
I shall not accept it. I shall not, upon these facts, vote to 
transfer this enormous burden to the backs of the American 
taxpayers. 

We are told that representatives of the Italian Government 
say, in substance, that if we would collect our debt we must 
remove tariff restrictions upon imports from Italy, repeal our 
prohibition laws, permit Italy to pay us in liquors, or remove 
eur immigration restrictions in order that Italian immigrants 
may come to the United States and accumulate funds to be 
sent back to Italy with which to pay her indebtedness. 
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should be removed in order to collect our debts. No man in 
the United States is more uncompromisingly opposed to the 
present tariff laws than I am, but that is a matter for the 
American people to determine in their own way. I would 
rather cancel the debt than have it paid in poisonous liquors 
to debauch our youth and corrupt our politics, and the last 
thing I would ever be willing to do, as a Representative in 
Congress, would be to tear down our immigration laws and 
open our doors to any people who want to come here for the 
purpose of supporting another government, or who are unfit 
to become American citizens in whose hands it is safe to trust 
the destiny of this great Republic. — 

Those who kept informed during the time the Italian Debt 
Commission was in this country could not fail to observe the 
connection between the negotiations conducted in Washington 
with representatives of the Government of the United States 
and the negotiations conducted in New York with the inter- 
national bankers and bondholders there. In fact. it seems 
that the Italian commission spent almost as much time in 
New York as they did in Washington. It is all right for our 
bankers to loan the Italian Government money, I have no 
quarrel on that score. and I should have no criticism to offer 
if the negotiations in New York had been conducted upon their 
own merit and separate and apart from the Government's claim 
against Italy. But the evidence is overwhelming that the two 
transactions were handled at one and the same time with the 
Government getting the bad end of the bargain. 

The taxpayers of the country will not relish the idea of 
standing aside and canceling their debt to enable the Italian 
Goyernment to borrow of international bankers at usurious 
and oppressive interest rates. 

The newspaper reports show that immediately after con- 
summating the settlement with the Government of the United 
States the Italian Debt Commission took up their negotiations 
in New York, In New York the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle contained the following report of the persons of the 
Italian Debt Commission in New York on November 21, 1925: 


(The Commercial gnd Financial Chronicle] 


THOMAS W. Lamont, or J. P. Morgas & Co., ENTERTAINS ITALIAN 
Desr COMMISSION 


New YORK, Norember 21, 1925. 

Count Volpi, Minister of Finance of Italy and chairman of the 
Royal Italian War Debt Commission, and his associates on the com- 
mission were the guests of honor at a luncheon given at the Recess 
Club on Wednesday by Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Among those present were Judge E. H. Gary; Thomas Cochran, of 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; Mortimer L. Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Dr. 
Mario Alberti, Italian War Debt Commission; James S. Alexander, 
president National Bank of Commerce; Frederick W. Allen, of Lee 
Higginson & Co.; Clarence Dillon, of Dillon, Read & Co.; George 
F. Baker, jr., vice chairman First National Bank; George Whitney, 
of J. P. Morgan & Co.; H. B. Baker, vice president National City Co.; 
Prof. Alberto Beneduce; Mortimer N. Buckner, chairman New York 
Trust Co.; Commissioner Gino Buti, Italian War Debt Commission; 
Lewis J. Clarke, president American Exchange-Pacific National Bank; 
Paul D. Cravath; George W. Davidson, president Central Union Trust 
Co.; Moreau Delano, of Brown Bros. & Co.; Walter E. Frew, presi- 
dent Corn Exchange Bank; Jobn H. Fulton, president National Park 
Bank of New York; Giovanni Fummi; Count Dino Grandi, Italian 
War Debt Commission; Charles Hayden, of Hayden, Stone & Co.; 
Alvin W. Krech, chairman Equitable Trust Co.; Count Lelio Bonin 
Longare, Italian War Debt Commission; Dr. Albert Pirelli, Italian 
War Debt Commission; Luigi Podesta, Banca D'Italia; Gino Ravenna; 
Charles S. Sargent, of Kidder, Peabody & Co.; E. H. H. Simmons, 
president New York Stock Exchange; Lloyd W, Smith, of Harris, 
Forbes & Co.; Benjamin Strong, governor Federal Reserve Bank; 
Myron C. Taylor; Arthur M. Anderson, J. P. Morgan Co.; Albert A, 
Tiiney, president Bankers Trust Co.; Albert H. Wiggin, president 
Chase National Bank; and William Woodward, president Hanover 
National Bank. 


While in New York the Italian Debt Commission obtained a 
loan through J. P. Morgan & Co. in the sum of $100,000,000. 
One-half of this amount was paid to the Morgan firm for a loan 
made prior to that time. We are advised that the Italian Gov- 
ernment paid commissions amounting to 9 per cent, and inter- 
est between 7 per cent and 8 per cent per annum, the bonds sell- 
ing at 9444. 

When we remember that the loan actually made to Italy 
amounted to only $50,000.000, it will be seen that the commis- 
sions on that amount alone amounted to 18 per cent. 
Gentlemen ask what we are going to do if we do not accept 
the settlement now under consideration, To say the least, 
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we could leave the matter alone for further developments, We 
could, certainly, afford to wait five years, during which time 
we only collect $5,000,000 annually. No one can tell how 
rapidly recovery and improvement may come in Italy. If we 
admit all that is claimed as to her inability to pay, we should 
at least avail ourselves of any improvement in conditions that 
may come, and not attempt to consummate a settlement at a 
time when conditions in Italy are the worst ever known, if 
we are to accept the contention of some gentlemen who have 
taken part in this debate. 

If we want to give away the vast sum which we are about 
to surrender in this settlement, it seems to me we should at 
least attempt to direct its use along lines that would do credit 
to our generosity. Certainly, that can not be said of any gift 
to the Government now in control of the destinies of the 
people of Italy. 

The cancellation we are asked to make will not inure to the 
benefit of the Italian people, but will result in bolstering up 
the credit of the present autocratic and tyrannical control— 
a régime under which the people of Italy are denied voice in 
their Government—a despotism under which the masses in 
Italy are crushed with a cruelty that is shocking to the world. 
No one denies these things; no one on this floor offers to 
defend the present Mussolini government. 

I submit a copy of resolutions adopted by the supreme 
council of Scottish Rite Freemasonry for the southern juris- 
diction of the United States: 

Resolution by a special committee 

Resolved, That this supreme council learns with extreme regret that 
brethren of legitimate bodies of our rite, as well also of other legiti- 
mate Masonic bodies existing in many of the countries of Europe, are 
still being persecuted because of thelr opinions and membership in such 
Masonic bodies; that the rooms and meeting places of such bodies have 
been broken into by marauding bands of lawless people and the prop- 
erty, records, and equipment of such bodies therein have been destroyed 
or carried away; that individual members have been taken into custody 
by officers of the law, their dwelling houses searched and ransacked, 
and they themselves subjected to criminal inquisitions and espionage 
for no other reason than their membership above said; that such mem- 
bers have in numerous instances been set upon and beaten in the streets 
of the cities where they reside, and in some cases they have been 
mortally wounded or brutally murdered. 

That this supreme council considers that such acts, whether author- 
ized or tolerated by the governments of the countries referred to, are 
violative of the fundamental rights of the individual and shocking to 
the sense of civilized society. That as citizens of a free Republic 
we can not contemplate such acts with anything but a feeling of ex- 
treme horror, and can not extend toward the governments permitting 
such acts that spirit of friendship which should characterize our rela- 
tions of amity with all ciyllized and well-ordered nations of the world. 

Therefore we do hereby record our solemn protest against such acts 
of persecution, and respectfully pray the proper authorities of our Na- 
tional Government to take steps to advise the nations in which such 
offenses are committed that the same Is looked upon with disfavor by a 
large body of the citizens of our country and considered to evidence 
a contemptuous disregard of the universal principles of humanity upon 
which all governments are founded if their very existence is to be other 
than a menace to the peace of the world. 

* Fraternally submitted. 
Epwarp C. Day, 
P. S. MALCOLM, 
G. N. Moraay, 
P. W. WEIDNER, 
Sam P. COCHRAN, 
Committee. 


This is the kind of government that is to benefit by this 
settlement. I shali not lend my vote to any such undertak- 
ing. So far as I am concerned, I shall insist that this debt, 
along with all others of like kind, shall be paid, or that the 
nations owing them shall submit conclusive proof of their 
inability to pay, or confess before the world that they are 
bankrupt in honor and good faith. If we can not collect, I 
shall not vote to prostitute the high and holy purpose for 
which this loan was made. I shall not yote for cancellation 
of any part of this debt in order to strengthen the hold of 
the present autocratic and despotic power now fastened upon 
the unhappy people of Italy, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHnson]. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
STEAGALL], who preceded me, undertook to estimate what might 
be paid under certain circumstances by Italy 30 years from 
now. This leads me to say that I am saddened by the thought 
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that when every Member of this Congress has gone to his last 
long rest the probabilities are that our successors, the Mem- 
bers of Congress 30, 40, and 50 years from now, will be on this 
floor discussing this and other war debts. 

Mr. Chairman, when war. broke in Europe, the investing 
public of the United States owed $5,000,000,000 in Europe. 
Prior to the war, we had owed more, for much American de- 
velopment, railroad building and the like, was done with Euro- 
pean capital. During the war that five billion was paid, and 
after the war we found that European governments and peoples 
owed our Government and our investors $22,000,000,000— 
twenty-two thousand million dollars—a staggering sum, A 
moderate interest on that amount is a tremendous sum. If 
even the interest flows in, and none of the principal, it will 
affect everything in the world—food, taxes, tariff, stability of 
governments, besides causing a certain amount of inflation 
here that will, in my opinion, more than offset the benefits 
we think, in our ignorance, that we are receiving because the 
world’s gold flows freely to this Nation. 

In my opinion, the debt settlement with Italy is probably 
the best that can be made. It is an effort to save something 
from the wreckage. It is not for us to say what kind of goy- 
ernment Italy has, or might have had, or should have. I pre- 
sume the choice there was between fascism and straight com- 
munism. Eyen yet it may go one way, or it may go another. 
But it is for us to look at the general Italian situation. Let 
us remember all the time that there are 40,000,000 people in 
Italy; that their outlet for their population is not great; that 
their excess of births over deaths is 400,000 per year; that 
they have exported manpower for 40 years—systematically 
for 20 years—in an effort to have the returned income earned 
by that manpower in other parts of the world help to sustain 
Italy; and, apparently, the time is coming all too soon when 
Italian population will have no place in all the world to go. 
Indeed, my friends, we may wonder where the excess popula- 
tions of the other countries of Europe will go. 

Italy wrestles with that problem now. Japan struggles with 
it. And excess population is beginning to be a problem in 
England. Without singling out any country, it is fair to say 
that affairs are not so good in all of Europe. We take a quick 
look at the map of Europe and think that it is a large part 
of the globe, but it is not. The population of all Europe is, 
perhaps, 476,000,000, or in round numbers a little more than 
four times the population of the United States. During the full 
hundred years prior to the year 1900 the population of Europe 
increased only threefold. The population of the United States 
increased fifteenfold during that period. In 1800 we were 
5,000,000; in 1900 we were 75,000,000. To-day we are probably 
115,000,000. We are increasing at the rate of almost 2,000,000 
a year, and it is apparent to nearly all of us that we can no 
longer take care of and absorb Europe's excess population. 

The world’s population, on last uncertain estimates, was 
1,750,000,000. The world's population is said to be increasing 
at the rate of 2 per cent per year. Experts used to say that 
population doubled in 25 years. Apparently it does not these 
days. More than one-half of the people of the earth live in 
Asia. But it is Europe we are discussing now, and one nation 
in Europe—Italy—for a remission of war indebtedness. Italy 
is face to face with a condition which makes me, for one, 
think that any sum we can get now, or any settlement, is a 
clear gain. We have not heard the last of war debts, and I 
am in hopes that as these debts come before us for discussion, 
including the debt of France, we may discuss them with a view 
to lower interest rates, in the hope of striking a balance with 
the rest of the world; in the hope of holding up standards 
of living in other countries than our own. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, in the brief time at my dis- 
posal I can do little more than express in a very general way 
the reasons which influence me in voting against this debt 
settlement with the Kingdom of Italy. 

Personally, I entertain the most friendly feelings toward the 
people of Italy. I am happy in the fact that cordial relations 
exist between the two Governments. I have, in common with 
every Member of this House, the very highest respect and 
regard for the members of the American Debt Commission, and 
particularly the two Members from this House, my friends, 
Judge Crisp, of Georgia, and Senator Burton, of Ohio. There 
are none in the House more able or more conscientious as legis- 
lators, and certainly none are held in higher esteem and re- 
gard by their fellow Members. I regret that I can not agree 
with them in their conclusion upon this debt settlement. Each 
one of us represents the taxpayers of this country. We are 
asked to vote to cancel 75 per cent of Italy's indebtedness on 
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the theory that Italy is unable to pay a greater sum. What 
evidence, I ask you, what facts have been presented to us, 
upon which we can reach a fair and deliberate conclusion to 
cancel more than $1,500,000,000 of the indebtedness of Italy to 
the American people. 

Gentlemen haye justified their position in favor of this propo- 
sition on the ground that they are going to follow the American 
Debt Commission. One gentleman said yesterday that he knew 
nothing about this proposition, that he knew nothing about the 
ability of Italy to pay, but that he was going to follow the 
American Debt Commission in the matter; he said that he yoted 
against the British settlement although that settlement was 
recommended by the American Debt Commission. He said he 
did so because he himself was familiar, and had been familiar 
for many years, with the financial condition and the economic 
situation of Great Britain. 

The inevitable answer to him is that if the American Debt 
Commission was wrong, as he thinks, in its recommendations as 
to Great Britain, then it may be equally wrong as to the recom- 
mendation for the settlement with the Kingdom of Italy, 
[Applause. ] 

We have a direct and personal responsibility in this matter. 
This settlement can not be made without the approval of a 
majority of this House. We can not avoid our individual re- 
sponsibility by hiding behind the American Debt Commission. 
We have a direct responsibility to the taxpayer. They do not, 
for only three of their number were elected by the people. 

Again, I ask, What evidence have you or I, representing as 
we do the American taxpayers, upon which to come to a con- 
clusion in this matter? I have read the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee, and I find there only three pages 
in these brief hearings of a prepared statement by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury relating to Italy in which he expresses 
the very firm opinion that we ought to settle as the American 
Debt Commission has reported, supplemented by the statement 
of Mr. Winston, the Undersecretary. But there are no defi- 
nite facts or figures presented. 

It is said that the Italian experts presented to the American 
Debt Commission 23 pamphlets, in which they exhaustively 
discussed the economical condition of Italy. How many of you 
have seen those pamphlets? Why is it that you and I when 
we are called upon to vote upon the settlement of this great 
debt of Italy to the United States are denied the experts’ re- 
view of the facts presented in these pamphlets? I understand 
that not even the members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
25 in number, except possibly a fayored few, had an opportunity 
to examine the pamphlets on which the American Debt Com- 
mission based its conclusion. These ex parte statements of 
Italian experts are what might be called their pleadings, and 
you and I as the jurors for the taxpayers are called upon to 
decide the case without eren being permitted to read the 
pleadings and without any proof being offered to substantiate 
them. 

Oh, but they say they had the Treasury experts to check 
up and verify them for the commission, and my friend from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] in the course of his speech held in his 
hand a small bundle of papers which he said was the result 
of the investigation of the Treasury experts. But he said they 
were handed him in confidence and he could not present them 
to you. If these investigations verify the ex parte statements 
of the Italian experts, what is the objection, international or 
otherwise, to making them public? If they do not verify them, 
then you and I ought not to be asked to approve this report 
and recommendation of the American Debt Commission, 
[Applause.] 5 

I can not overlook the fact that all the money loaned the 
foreign governments by our country during and since the war, 
aggregating $10,000,000,000, was collected from the American 
people at a great sacrifice to them, and that any cancellation 
of either the principal or interest will be made at the expense 
of the taxpayers of this country, who must continue to pay 
more than 4 per cent interest upon the public debt which was 
incurred in part to make these loans and at some time pay 
these bonds in full at their maturity. 

I am perfectly well aware that if these debts are settled at 
this time, owing to the present economic conditions in Europe, 
the United States must be lenient and must be liberal in the 
settlement. There is no disposition on the part of anybody, 
or any Member of the House, to deal otherwise with our Gov- 
ernment’s debtors. I voted for the British settlement, which 
canceled 20 per cent of Great Britain’s indebtedness with a 
graduated rate of interest of 3 and 344 per cent over a 62-year 
payment period. I understood at the time that the British 
settlement was to be the guide and basis of settlement with 
other nations of their debts. [Applause.] 
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It was so understood at the time by everybody, and the Re- 
publican Party in its national platform, and upon which it 
went to the country in 1924, declared, in substance, that it was 
opposed to the settlement of any of these foreign debts except 
upon terms substantially similar to those made with Great 
Britain. Yet here we find that party breaking that solemn 
pledge to the people. 

I understand the British settlement has been the basis of 
all settlements thus far made, except in the case of Belgium, 
where special equities existed, and Italy, where no such equities 
were set up. 

In the case of Italy, we are asked to cancel not 20 per cent 
of her indebtedness, as was done with that of Great Britain, but 
75 per cent. Instead of paying 3 and 3% per cent interest, Italy 
is to pay a minimum of one-eighth of 1 per cent and a maxi- 
mum of 2 per cent, or an average of forty-two one-hundredths 
of 1 per cent, and this in the face of the fact that settlements 
have been made with the small and weak governments on the 
Baltic Sea which have been organized since the war on the 
basis of the settlement with Great Britain. It is said in ex- 
planation of this that the money was loaned to these countries 
after the armistice. But it is also a fact that more than one- 
third or practically three-eighths of the principal debt owed 
by Italy was also advanced after the armistice. And yet the 
Debt Commission took no cognizance of this fact in the settle- 
ment. Consideration was given to the amount loaned to Bel- 
gium after the war. Why was Italy alone excepted? I have 
not been able to understand why so great a distinction was 
made. All countries should have been treated as nearly alike 
as possible, bearing in mind, of course, the ability of the yari- 
ous countries to pay. It seems to me that no one can possibly 
justify this wide distinction. I can not understand why it was 
done, unless it was for the purpose of enabling New York 
bankers to loan a large sum to Italy at a high rate of interest. 
It certainly had that effect, for we are told that before the 
ink was hardly dry on the debt settlement the same Italian 
commissioners went to New York City and through the Morgan 
interests quickly and easily negotiated a loan of a hundred 
million dollars at 7 per cent interest, a loan which Mr. Morgan 
declared Italy would be able to easily repay. These bonds were 
sold to the Morgan banking interests at 90 cents on the dollar 
and are to be marketed at 94% cents, thus leaving 4½ per 
cent commission for the bankers and making the loan cost 
Italy more than 8 per cent interest. And yet we, representing 
the taxpayers, are asked to accept interest at one-eighth of 1 
per cent, and in explanation of such a request are told that 
Italy's finances are such that she can pay no more. I am satis- 
fied that this big banking interest knows more about the re- 
sources of Italy and her ability to pay than even the Debt Com- 
mission, and that it would not haye made this recent huge loan 
if there had been any doubt about its repayment. Of course 
they favor this settlement, for the more we sacrifice the tax- 
payers in their loan the easier and safer it will be for them 
to make large foreign loans at fancy rates of interest, 

Under the agreement Italy is to pay $5,000,000 for a period 
of five years, during which no interest is to be paid. In the 
sixth year the interest is to commence at the rate of one 
eighth of 1 per cent, with the payment of $12,000,000, increas- 
ing a few hundred thousand each year thereafter. We are 
told through the news dispatches that Great Britain is going 
to demand and insist upon a payment of $33,950,000 annually 
by Italy on the debt which she owes Great Britain. This 
morning’s dispatches tell us that speculation in London, where 
negotiations are now pending, is that the minimum amount 
which will be paid to Great Britain in the settlement of her 
debt will be £8,000,000, or nearly $40,000,000 annually. 

In view of these facts I can not bring myself to vote to 
sacrifice the taxpayers whom we represent in this settlement 
by canceling so large a part of the debt owing them and which 
represents money they advanced at such a great sacrifice to 
themselves. As has been pointed out, under the terms of this 
proposed settlement less than three-fourths of the amount 
now due will be paid at the end of 32 years. Not even the 
money advanced after the armistice to enable Italy to purchase 
supplies will have been paid in a generation, and at that time 
the American taxpayers will doubtless be still paying interest 
on the remaining part of our public debt which was in part 
floated to enable the United States to make this loan. 

Ts it any wonder that Mussolini, the head of the Italian 
Government, and the Italian papers have acclaimed this set- 
tlement as a most lenient one, or that Great Britain is re- 
ported to be amazed at the liberality of the American Debt 
Commission in the settlement of this debt. 

I repeat, I feel that we should be considerate and liberal 
in the settlement of these debts, but I also feel that we should 
not forget we are representing the American taxpayers, and 
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that it is their debt and not ours that we are so generously 
forgiving. 

The payment of $5,000,000 for five years amounts to nothing 
on a debt of over $2,000,000,000. If the ability of Italy to pay 
is now so uncertain, I would rather wait a few years until 
Italy has more clearly reestablished her financial position 
before making a settlement which is to run for 62 years and 
on the terms proposed. I predict that it will be only a few 
years before the American taxpayer will realize how greatly 
and unnecessarily his interest has been sacrificed if this pro- 
posal is approved. : 

These are some of the reasons which impel me, Mr. Chair- 
man, to vote against this settlement. I regret to disagree 
with the Debt Commission, but I can not do otherwise under 
the facts as I see them. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr; Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MorrHeap]. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I did not 
ask for sufficient time to enter into a general discussion of 
this subject, believing that there were others, perhaps, who 
were better informed and more desirous of expressing their 
opinion than I. So I only asked for a few minutes. 

As a general discussion it seems to me that there have been 
two elements given consideration: First, charity or mercy; and, 
second, inability to pay. 

To me as an American citizen a precedent was established 
that has never been excelled in the history of the world from 
a charitable standpoint. That was the attitude assumed by 
the American Government when we entered the war, in a 
declaration coming from this House and from the Chief Ex- 
ecutive that we entered not upon a war of conquest but a war 
for humanity. Was there any declaration of similar character 
by our allies? If so, I fail to note it in any instance. We also 
furnished to the world the men as well as the finance to win 
the war. We have not only been charitable in not asking for 
rewards in this great struggle, but we have been considerate 
of the financial conditions of Europe, and for more than seven 
years we have asked nothing in the way of settlement. Nor 
are we at this particular time insisting upon the debtor coun- 
tries meeting their obligations to us. Charity, benevolence, 
humanity, are grand. It appeals to me that we have made a 
record unexcelled. Has our great generosity been returned in 
kind by our allies in this great World War? What has been 
the general comment of the foreign press? What has been 
stated here as a condition that would have existed had we lost 
the war? Have we in a single instance been given credit for 
furnishing the power and the foree in the way of finance and 
men to win the war? Have our allies in the war granted to 
us at its close credit that was justly and rightfully due us? 
And if they had, in the interest of humanity, in a charitable 
way, it would appeal to me more than a threat to repudiate the 
debt. 

Mr. Chairman, my mind has been open, and I have endeayored 
to hear both sides of the question without prejudice. If evi- 
dence presented for and against are of similar importance, my 
sympathies are with the parties that have to pay where too 
great a hardship is imposed. 

This is a debt, as has been stated many times here on the 
floor of the House, that grew out of the World War. The 
money was secured from the people of America by the sale of 
United States Government bonds, and in many instances, from 
my own personal observation, the purchasers borrowed the 
money from banks, paying 7 to 10 per cent interest; and many 
times by purchasers who were not financially able to make the 
purchase without personal sacrifice. 

Whether by a direct edict from the head authorities of our 
Government or not, at least by local parties, coercive methods 
were used on many American citizens compelling them to buy 
bonds, when they were not financially able to pay for them, and 
who afterwards sold them at a great financigl loss. 

The arguments presented in favor of the settlement as pro- 
posed is that the debtor nation can not pay more. To me this 
means that they are insolvent. If insolvent, all the creditors 
both public and private, should pool their interests and adjust 
the claims in the same proportion. If this settlement is made 
by America, spread out over a term of more than 60 years, 
with comparatively no interest, it means a 75 per cent loss to 
the American people. 

The arguments have not been conclusive to me that the 
Italian Government is insolvent. In fact, it has been stated 
by many Members, with evidence to corroborate their state- 
ments, that the entire debt of the Italian Government, both 
public and private, does not exceed one-fourth of the assets 
of the Italian Government. 

True, if we accept their proposal and in a manner cancel 
the obligation due us, it puts certain interests in this country 
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in a position to loan to the Italian Government large sums of 
money, accepting of the Italian securities, and then selling 
them to the uninformed American citizens. These securities 
give the interests opportunity to collect large commissions, and 
if the Italian Government is insolvent the American people 
who made the sacrifice in financing the war will again be the 
loser, and the bankers who manipulate the deal will be paid 
their commissions and will be the beneficiaries, as they have 
been during the entire World War and since, 

In that case the American people lost when they were com- 
pelled to buy the bonds and pay a high rate of interest; they 
lost when they sold the bonds below par, and by the cancel- 
lation of this debt by the American Government the selfish 
interests will be enabled to float a large amount of the Italian 
securities, and if, as they state, the Italian Government is 
unable to pay, the American people will lose their investments 
made at this time. x 

If chaotic conditions exist in Italy as reported, it would 
justify us in waiting for a more opportune time to settle. If, 
as urged by the Debt Settlement Commission, to accept this or 
nothing, a settlement would not place us in a better position, 
as the settlement is drawn out over a long period of years, with 
but very little interest, as stated. 

The bill under consideration is of far-reaching importance. 
Not only does it concern the Italian settlement, but settlements 
to be made with ether nations. I have living in my district, in 
the capital at Linceln, a great many Italian citizens. We class 
them among our very best people. They have assumed respon- 
sibilities of American citizens, are thrifty, investing their earn- 
ings in homes and American securities, are honest, industrious, 
law-abiding people, and my acquaintance with them convinces 
me they are as much interested in good government and the 
success of our form of government as I am. Any act of mine 
would be with the full thought and purpose of being to their 
interest, the same as I would any of my constituents of other 
nationalities. . 

I am endeavoring to represent some 800,000 people and must 
use my judgment as to my vote upon this question. I can see 
no good reason at this time for the cancellation of the obliga- 
tion of the Italian Government to the people of the United 
States, and by so doing place ourselves in an embarrassing 
position when called upon by other debtor nations to make the 
same terms, virtually cancelling the obligations due us, and for 
money advanced by our people, who made a great sacrifice in 
raising it. To me the settlement as proposed would be the old 
method of “Heads you win, and tails we lose.“ [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman’ from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwary]. 

Mr. McSWAIN, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not care to make a speech; I merely have something 
to say, Following the example of some of the worthy leaders 
on both sides of the House who had access to information con- 
fidential, which I, as an ordinary private in the ranks, have not, 
I ask that during these few minutes I be not asked to yield. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold that this settlement is fair neither to 
Italy nor to the United States. Why? Because it is under- 
taken in this matter to take this one fixed point of time, the 
present, and by ascertaining the facts as they exist now deter- 
mine what Italy can do 62 years from now. It is ascertained, 
as a matter of fact, that at the present time Italy can pay only 
$5,000,000 a year, and yet they say as a fact that Italy 62 years 
from now can pay $79,000,000. 

Like the gentleman from Oklahoma, I come from a race who 
believes in paying debts. Howeyer, my people came from 
Scotland 196 years ago, and a Scotchman also believes in col- 
lecting debts. If Italy gets better, then as an honorable people, 
worthy descendants of the great nation from which she sprang, 
worthy of her history and traditions, she will want to pay every 
dollar that she owes, and our friends on the commission say 
that she wishes to pay. If she gets worse than she is now, 
and is unable to pay, then the people of the United States do 
not propose to exact it. Yet we are asked here to fix by this 
one point of time, the present, what Italy can do through the 
next 62 years of time. 

Gentlemen on the other side of this question have been ask- 
ing us who oppose this settlement a question, and it is a very 
important question. That question is, What is your alterna- 
tive? They say to us, “Are you not practical statesmen? Have 
you not got some solution?” This commission was authorized 
by Congress to negotiate with all of the debtor nations, and 
they say that since the commission has cme to the only agree- 
ment possible with Italy, it is up to us in good faith to accept 
that agreement, and then they hurl at us this question of what 
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is our alternative. They ask us who are opposing this settle- 
ment, whether we are not willing to assume responsibility and 
be constructive statesmen and do something. They ask us 
whether we propose to hold our hands and assume a negative 
position, which is one of irresponsibility. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer those gentlemen what seems to me as a practical man of 
affairs an example that this commission had before them for 
the adjustment of this matter. No one can read the future. 
You can not tell whether Italy will get better or worse. They 
had before them the treaty of Versailles, that fixed the indem- 
nity that the German people must pay, but said that so far as 
reparations were concerned the stipulated payment might be 
scaled by the Reparation Commission created by that very 
treaty, if it were shown in the future that Germany is unable to 
pay, relief might be had, And, as a matter of fact, the 
Reparation Commission and the Dawes Commission have scaled 
this indemnity fixed by the treaty down to something like 50 
per cent of the amount fixed in the treaty itself. 

The commission could have come to some such agreement 
with Italy; they could have said, ‘Gentlemen, we can not read 
the future and you can not read it, but let us see what you 
can pay for 10 years. If all that you can pay for 10 years 
is $5,000,000 a year, very well; pay it, but you will owe a 
balance at the end of 10 years, and then we will have a re- 
statement of the account; we will meet again and see if you 
can not pay more. If you can not pay even the $5,000,000, then 
a generous Congress may wipe it all off, but if you come back, 
as certain sections of our country came back after the Civil 
ae then we will have a readjustment and you will pay what 

ou can. 

Mr. Chairman, the section of the country from which Judge 
Crisp and I come has come back within the last 85 years. 
Sixty-two years ago the men of that section and some of yours 
were still contending on the Virginia Hills. Fifty years ago 
(the very year that I was born) Federal troops still occupied 
the State of South Carolina as really as allied troops occupied 
the Ruhr. Still there remained the ashes of homes of culture 
and refinement and wealth; still the blackened chimneys stood 
as mementoes to the Nation’s calamity. But about 85 years 
agoa period of reconstruction began, and I ask you, What 
has taken place in those 35 years? Within the section where 
I live, the Piedmont section, has been reorganized and recon- 
stituted, so that as you ride along the double-track line of the 
Southern Railroad you will never be out of sight of a factory, 
great powerful institutions of industry, causing our people to 
throb again with a sense of power. 

We are asked to ratify an agreement to cancel 75 per cent of 
the Italian debt. We are asked to make a donation of a bil- 
lion and a half dollars to the Italian Government. We are 
asked to approve of a schedule of payments ranging from 
$5,000,000 each year for the first five years to $79,400,000 on 
the sixty-second year. I can not vote for such a proposition 
on the theory that Italy is unable to pay for the money she 
received with which to buy munitions and supplies to save her- 
self from Austria and Germany. The ground given for the pro- 
posed settlement is that Italy is unable to pay more. But, 
whatever may be Italy's condition now, and from personal ob- 
servation I know it is bad in many ways and for many rea- 
sons, yet, it is unfair both to the people of the United States 
and to the people of Italy to assume that her condition will 
remain bad for the next 62 years. It is impossible for us to 
foretell what 62 years will bring forth. Conditions may be 
much worse than they are now, but the spirit of optimism and 
the lessons of history combine to lead us to believe that condi- 
tions will be far better 62 years from now than they are to- 
day.. We should remember that 62 years ago the armies of the 
North and the South, representing the man-power of the Nation, 
and taxing to the last dollar the resources of the whole Nation, 
were contending on the plains of Virginia, and when the sur- 
render. came, 62 years ago, the whole Nation was impoverished 
and the South reduced to destitution and suffering and humilia- 
tion indescribable. We must remember that 50 years ago South 
Carolina was still occupied by Federal troops, and they were 
not withdrawn until after the inauguration of President Hayes 
on March 4, 1877. And yet, what has happened in South Caro- 
lina? Fifty years ago our people were almost homeless and 
almost hopeless. But about 35 years ago they caught a new 
vision and formed n new resolution and faced about to a future 
of power and of prosperity. 

Though we haye no coal and little other mineral wealth, 
yet vast power was running to waste from the mountains to 
the seaboard, and we began to harness that power and to 
connect it up with spindles of industry, and we summoned the 
patriotic industrious Anglo-Saxon people from the remote farms 
and mountain sides to assemble in towns and cities and to 
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devote themselves to constructing a new civilization on the 
ruins of ante belleum glory. And now, to-day, as you ride 
through that section of the State that I have the honor to 
represent, on every hand are mighty throbbing hives of indus- 
try giving employment to tens of thousands and using the 
power that a few years ago wasted itself in foaming tides 
against the rocks. Just 15 years ago there was a barren field 
producing but a scanty crop of cotton, and to-day there stands 
a great factory producing a beautiful and marvelous fabric 
that rivals the silks of Italy, even when spun and woven by 
the fairest hands of France. 


THE RAW MATERIAL FALLACY 


It is a common fallacy, one that the theory of those pro- 
posing this bill rests on, that no country may be prosperous 
and able to meet her obligations unless she has a large supply 
of such raw materials as coal, or iron, or copper, or gold and 
silver, or forestry. Of course, there was a time in the economic 
history of the world when this theory was sound without 
exception, but under modern conditions of transportation both 
by land and by water, the soundness of this view exists no 
longer. The nation which has climate plus power, both man 
power and economie power, is the nation that is sure to be 
prosperous, provided the man power is directed by intelligence 
and inspired by ambition. The great wealth attained by Eng- 
land during the nineteenth century was due, not to the fact 
merely that she had coal, but to the fact that this coal was an 
agency of power. Not until the steam engine was invented 
whereby coal might be converted into mechanical energy did 
the vast coal deposits of England add 1 cent to her wealth. 
During the Middle Ages when at times the English popula- 
tion was impoverished by war and stricken by a partial fail- 
ure of crops, accompanied sometimes by pestilential diseases 
that swept the population like a tornado, there was great 
suffering. Then the vast coal deposits of England were value- 
less.as a source of wealth. 


THE POWER POSSIBILITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN ON THE DECLINE 


Gentlemen state in debate on this question that if Italy had 
anything like the pro rata and per capita wealth of Great 
Britain they would not consider making a settlement with 
Italy on a basis less liberal than that made nearly three years 
ago with Great Britain, and yet the prospect in Great Britain 
is not bright. Her almost sole source of wealth for the future 
must be commerce, Her deposits of coal are nearly exhausted. 
Already they are sinking shafts more than 3,000 feet 
to the lowest levels of coal deposits and working strata or 
layers not more than 12 inches thick. This renders the cost of 
producing coal so great as to render the power thereby pro- 
duced too expensive to be used successfully in competition with 
hydroelectric power, and, of course, the quantity of coal is con- 
stantly diminishing. No new coal deposits are being formed, 
and England has no great possibility of hydroelectric power. 
Her mountains are low and her rivers short. On the contrary 
it is admitted that there is at least 6,000,000 horsepower of 
electric energy in Italy. As this will be developed in the future 
it will be far easier to carry the raw materials of metals and 
of fiber, such as silk, wool, and cotton, to the sources of power 
than it will be to carry the power to the sources of the raw ma- 
terial. Even in the United States iron ore is transported hun- 
dreds of miles to the blast furnaces which are situated at or 
near the sources of coal supply. 


PROSPECTS FOR ITALIAN PROSPERITY 


Italy can not consistently plead that she will remain im- 
poverished for the next 62 years. To make such a plea is to 
confess that she will make no effort to develop her hydroelec- 
tric power, and thereby develop her manufactures, and thereby 
increase her commerce, and thereby multiply her wealth. The 
streams run on undiminished forever. Unlike the coal supply 
it need not be mined, and it is never exhausted. Unless the 
power is harnessed it continues forever. We. must assume, 
therefore, that Italian industry is wide awake, that her people 
know what can be done, and that they are willing to make the 
effort to accomplish these results, and that as a result her peo- 
ple will be busy, building power plants, constructing and equip- 
ping factory sites, and converting the raw materials brought in 
her own bottoms from all quarters of the globe into those fab- 
ries and commodities that mankind both desires and needs. 


OTHER USES OF HER WATER POWER 

In addition to textile fabrics this power may convert her 
clays into aluminum ware to meet and compete with the great 
American monopoly, and from the by-products of this industry 


they may operate great pottery plants to produce vessels for 
the multifarious needs of civilized man. 


* 
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AGRICULTURAL WEALTH IN [ITALY 


It is true that agriculture in Italy at present seems on the 
decline. It is true that her soils are impoverished from her 
8,000 years of tillage. It is true that one may ride over vast 
stretches of her territory and find a very sparse rural popula- 
tion producing very meager crops. But this condition may be 
cured by intelligence and energy. Italy has a climate highly 
conducive to plant life. By means of this same hydroelectric 
power she may take nitrogen from the air, phosphates from her 
granite, and potash from the seas that lie on her shores, and 
thus reconstruct and rebuild her worn soils and enable them to 
produce not merely adequate food crops to feed the Italian 
population, but it is possible, if the Italian soil is properly 
fertilized, to support a population twice that now living in Italy. 

OTHER COUNTRIES HAVE OVERCOME HANDICAPS 

What was the condition in Denmark just 75 years ago? Her 
people were in bankruptcy and despair, and yet to-day, by rea- 
son of industry, by intelligent farm methods, by cooperation in 
the producing and in the sale of farm products, the people of 
Denmark are the most prosperous farm people in the world. 

How are the Netherlands able to support their dense popula- 
tion? It is not due to mineral wealth, and yet, despite the tax 
upon her strength to maintain her dikes, her people are prosper- 
ous, her credit is good throughout the world, due to the thrift, 
the energy, the intelligence of her people. 

Why is it often said that the Scotch people have a mortgage 
on the rest of the world? It is certainly not due to her fertile 
soil, because her barren plains and rocky mountain sides are 
incapable without the most expensive fertilization to produce 
the simplest forms of food. The reason is that the Scotch 
people have used 100 per cent of their resources. They have 
worked intelligently and energetically. They haye managed 
their internal affairs wisely. They are not loaded by an un- 
profitable weight of parasitical officeholders and tax enters. 

} WHAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE 


Gentlemen proposing and supporting this bill have asked us 
opposing it a very pertinent question. What is your solution, 
they demand. I recognize the force of this. It is easy to criti- 
cize, but it is hard to lead. It is easy to be destructive, but it is 
difficult to formulate policies and to offer solutions for existing 
situations. Therefore, to be fair with the commission that had 
been created by Congress to enter, if possible, into some sort of 
an agreement with our foreign debtors, we must offer a reason- 
able alternative to which they might resort, or otherwise be 
3 to admit that our position is meticulous and without 
merit. 

My thought is that it was unwise to undertake to settle the 
future capacity of Italy to pay upon the basis of her present 
capacity. If she can only pay $5,000,000 this year it can not be 
safely said that 62 years from now she can pay $79,000,000. 
Therefore, there should have been a flexible clause in the settle- 
ment. There should have been a provision for a restatement of 
the account every 10 years. 

If Italy rapidly recovers, we should expect her to pay in full 
and she will desire to pay her obligations in full. On the con- 
trary, if Italy becomes more desperate in her economie con- 
dition then she will not be able to pay even that which she 
promised to pay by this new agreement, and we would not 
expect payment. Therefore, if at the end of every 10 years 
commissions representing these respective nations had come 
together to decide what Italy could pay for the next succeed- 
ing 10 years they could have arrived at a solution far more 
just both to Italy and the United States. Our commission was 
studying Italy and her economic condition for only a few brief 
months immediately before this settlement. The study was 
made in America, and largely upon the representations made 
by Italy’s special pleaders. It was the duty of the Italian 
commissioners to obtain all the concessions possible for Italy. 
They are to be congratulated upon their success; but if this 
commission should be a continuing body, and our American 
commissioners and their successors in office continue to study 
Italy's capacity to pay for the next 10 years, and pursue that 
study both at long range and upon Italian soil itself, then at 
the end of the first 10 years our commissioners would know 
what they were doing, and they would not be at the disad- 
vantage that they were under these negotiations, and we would 
not be blundering in the dark about the facts. 

There was precedent for this method of settlement. The 
treaty of peace with Germany in article 234 provided that the 
Reparation Commission should have the power to modify the 
time of payment and the form of payment of the reparations 
stipulated by the treaty, and subsequent history that is in 
the minds of us all demonstrates the wisdom of that provision. 
Even when the Reparation Commission could not satisfactorily 
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adjust the problem, the Dawes Commission was created by spe- 

cial international agreement and worked out a solution by re- 

ducing reparations and by fixing the mode and method of pay- 

ment that establishes a modus vivendi for central Europe. 
MUSSOLINI 

Much has been said in this debate about Premier Mussolini 
and his methods of government in Italy. The advocates of the 
bill have argued that it is entirely irrelevant to the issue here 
to consider who is the Italian Premier and what are his meth- 
ods of government among the Italian people. Strictly and tech- 
nically that may be true. After the eloquent speech by the 
gentleman. from Illinois [Mr. Ratuesons], the distinguished 
and influential chairman of the Appropriations Committee, an- 
other gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Mappen], with much en- 
ergy and feeling denounced both Mr. RATHBONE and his ad- 
dress, and said that he had not mentioned a single fact, and 
thereupon Mr. Mappen proceeded to mention many figures. 
Figures may be the signs and symbols of facts, but they do 
not always represent facts. On the contrary, a man’s person- 
ality and character, good or bad, is always a fact, and Musso- 
lini is a fact in Italy, and he is a fact in the world, and he is 
one of the facts and factors in this settlement. 

It is true that Mussolini has had no defender upon the floor 
of this House during this debate, save one alone, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BLoom]. Naturally Mr. Broom is grate- 
ful for the courtesies and favors received at the hands of Mus- 

solini, and especially because these benefited the charming and 
talented daughter of the gentleman from New Yorko Italiano. 
This gratitude is ariple justification for the defense advanced 
by Mr. Broom, but it may be entirely possible that Mussolini 
has many powerful friends within the district of this distin- 
guished gentleman. While Mussolini has had only one open 
defender, yet it is manifest that his methods of administration 
have many sympathizers both in the Congress and in the coun- 
try. Though I have visited Italy since Mussolini has been 
premier L am in no position now to pass final judgment upon 
the merits or demerits of his methods of administration. My 
visit was brief and my means of communication very limited 
and I found most of the people very reticent in discussing the 
Mussolini government. For this there is doubtless ample rea- 
son. But if it be a fact, as represented here by several gentle- 
men, and especially the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
that Mussolini is an out-and-out usurper under threat of force, 
that he holds his position by reason of mere physical power, 
that he suppresses all opposition by resort to lawless violence, 
even to assaults and perhaps to murder itself, then it would be 
entirely competent for our Government to say to Italy that we 
could not make any concession of which he might be either 
directly or indirectly the beneficiary. 

There is precedent for such a position by our Government, 
eyen precedent that tests the very heart and nerve of Ameri- 
canism. Recently when we went into the World War and 
while we were prosecuting the World War we said to the 
German people that we would not permit an armistice with 
them, we would not make peace with them, so long as the 
Kaiser and the hereditary hair-trigger power exercised by him 
were in the saddle and riding amongst the German people. We 
expressly declared that we were not making war upon the 
masses of the German people, the misguided and deceived and 
suppressed victims of the militaristic machine of which the 
Kaiser was the spokesman and leader, and subsequent facts 
have demonstrated the wisdom of that position and of our 
course, Already the German people are beginning to realize 
that America was her best friend in entering the war, and I 
predict that before this generation shall have passed from the 
earth, it will be the universal consensus of opinion among the 
masses of the German people that America proved to be her 
great beneficiary by entering the war to shake from the backs 
of the German people the military machine that the Hohenzol- 
lerns had buckled upon them. 

Just a few years before that our Government refused to rec- 
ognize the government of Huerta in Mexico, because he 
achieved his seat of power by violence and in defiance of con- 
stitutional methods, and thereby in the end we best proved our 
friendship for the masses of the Mexican people themselves. 

Further, I believe that by refusing to recognize and treat 
with the communistic order in Russia under Lenin and Trotsky 
we will prove our friendship for the patient, long-suffering, 
credulous, but loyal and faithful, peasants of Russia. Already 
the rural population in Russia is fretting under the yoke of 
communism. Already the thinking and unselfish people in the 
cities are silently preparing for the overthrow of bolshevism. 
And the time can not be long delayed when the error of that 
régime of injustice, of violence, of murder, will take possession 
of the minds of the whole mass of the Russian people, and 
they will shake off that communistic strait-jacket that binds 
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aes energies, restricts their souls, and benumbs their very 
ng. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the personality of the ruler of a foreign country and the kind 
of the régime conducted by him is a very important factor in 
deciding what favors we shall grant to his government. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE AS AN EXAMPLE 


If there is any single policy that the American people of all 
partisan groups agree to as expressive of our national life 
itself, it is the Monroe doctrine. In these later times many 
have thought that the Monroe doctrine represents American 
selfishness ; that it represents a policy on the part of the United 
States to dominate over other American countries; that at bot- 
tom it evidences the hope and purpose of the United States to 
monopolize the resources of her sister American republics, 
But these views are all false. The Monroe doctrine is an 
expression of the humanitarian impulses of the people of this 
Republic. The political heirs at law of the old Federalists 
criticized the Monroe doctrine when it was first promulgated, 
on the ground that it was no business of this country who 
exercised sovereign power over the South American countries. 
The European ruling dynasties had entered into the Holy Al- 
liance, after the overthrow of Napoleon Bonaparte, and had 
started out to restore the old order, such as the Bourbons of 
France, and they were trying to turn back the clock of time 
that struck in the French Revolution. So they promised the 
King of Spain that they would aid him to repossess his colonies 
in South America, that had achieved their independence during 
the Napoleonic wars under the leadership of the South Ameri- 
can Washington, that great soldier and patriot, immortal 
Bolivar. But the United States was still throbbing with a love 
for the principles of human liberty announced in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Thomas Jefferson had again epitomized this conception of 
government in his first inaugural address. He had been suc- 
ceeded in 1809 in the Presidency by James Madison, who was 
his premier as Secretary of State. The second war for inde- 
pendence, to wit, the War of 1812, had been fought and won, 
and the American people had rededicated themselves to the con- 
ception of human liberty that the great Jefferson had been 
voicing for nearly 50 years. Madison had been succeeded by 
the friend of Jefferson, James Monroe, and John Quincy Adams 
was Secretary of State. When the plans of the Holy Alliance 
became known the question presented itself to them of what 
they should do about it. It was easy to say as gentlemen sup- 
porting this bill now say, “It is none of our business—let the 
South American people settle these questions for themselves. 
If Spain can again impose her yoke of tyranny and oppression 
upon these people, it is no affair of ours.” Yet to the heart of a 
genuine loyer of liberty and to the mind of a loyal friend of 
humanity that answer was unsatisfactory. Monroe had the 
benefit of the counsel of real Democrats and genuine Republi- 
cans. Madison was still living, and Jefferson was still living, 
and the records show that Monroe consulted with both of them 
as to what to do, and the records show that this venerable 
prophet of democracy from his beloved retreat at Monticello 
penned as brave words as his brave heart had ever dictated 
when he wrote back that we should let the proud and haughty 
dynasties of Europe know that America, throughout all her 
boundaries, both north and south, was henceforth to be the 
home of freedom; that these United States were to be not only 
the champion but the defender of freedom. Hence Monroe, by 
his message to the Congress, told to the world that this country 
of the United States would not sit in silence and see despotism 
and hereditary tyranny restored in South America. 

SOME WARNING LESSONS 

Gentlemen talk as if this Italian debt were being paid. They 
say we are giving up three-fourths of the debt in order to get 
one-fourth. They say that it is like the case of an insolvent 
debtor who is unable to pay all his debts, and his creditors 
accept a part rather than nothing. But the analogy fails 
utterly. In the case of the creditors of a bankrupt debtor the 
estate is reduced to cash and the actual money is divided 
amongst the creditors and accepted in full discharge of the 
debt. Not so here. We are not being paid by Italy. The truth 
is that we are exchanging an obligation in writing, representing 
over $2,000,000,000, for an obligation in writing representing 
only about $500,000,000. It is like the case of a creditor who 
surrendered a worthless note for $1,000 for another worthless 
note of $250. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am an 
optimist in all things, but I hope I am not a mere idealist in 
anything. I always insist upon keeping my feet upon the solid 
ground. Therefore I am compelled to believe that this debt 
will never be paid, and, like it, most of the other debts due to 
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this country will never be paid in full. The time of settlement 
is prolonged too far into the future. It is the life of two 
generations of men. In the 62-year stretch of time ahead of us 
no man can foresee what will come to pass, but I am compelled 
to fear and believe that these debts will rise from time to time 
to plague us, to provoke irritation, and may be the source of 
very serious trouble. We have no means of enforcing collec- 
tions save by war, and it would be silly to go to war for that 
purpose only. Even if we should resort to that method of 
enforcement, it would be practically certain that all the debtor 
nations would combine to resist and America would be held up 
as the great Shylock, the gold-loving war lord, the aggressor 
upon weak and defenseless nations, and perhaps the world 
might combine against us as it did against Germany. This is 
a gloomy picture, but if men are to guide their steps aright 
during the present hour they must not only look backward to 
learn the lessons of history but they must also look forward 
to follow the tendencies and to see what will be the probable 
ontcome of certain courses of action. 

` THE WAY OF AMERICA 


America can not live by force and will not try to win and 
hold the friendship of the world by force. America is a new 
voice in world affairs. America must not adopt the standards 
of dollar diplomacy. America must not confess that her life 
and soul are circumscribed within the circumference of a silver 
dollar. America must still be a friend of humanity if she is to 
be a genuine friend to herself. I am one of those who believe 
that “America hath a mission all her own—to preach and 
practice before the world the dignity and divinity of man, the 
glorious claims of human brotherhood, and the soul's allegiance 
to none but God.” This spiritual conception of America alone 
can save America. It was this solely that first gave America 
her life; it breathed in the Declaration of Independence and is 
incorporated in every State constitution as well as in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. It alone explains our history. It alone 
interprets the Monroe doctrine. It alone translates the sig- 
nificance of the Civil War. It alone gives us the key to the 
Spanish-American War. It alone reveals to us the significance 
of our part in the World War. America to continue strong and 
powerful must in all meekness and humility confess herself to 
be the friend and servant of mankind. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Wrap]. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, every once in a while when 
I read the newspapers and read the criticisms of Congress they 
say that Congress is a body that talks, and it talks with little 
or no effect. I want to say that this debate, no matter what 
the outcome of it is going to be, has been of value, because 
this is the first time, at least since I came to Congress, that 
we have been able to get under the hide of Wall Street. It is 
the first time since I came here that Wall Street has felt called 
upon to set itself right with Congress and with the people. 

Wall Street and Mr. Morgan have been hammered in these 
debates and the letter from the Morgan banking house ad- 
dressed to Mr. LAGUARDIA, and by him inserted in the RECORD 
to-day, shows that for once Wall Street feels that even Congress, 
for which it ordinarily has nothing but contempt, might be able 
to reach the ear of the American people. This also shows that 
Wall Street feels that it is one of the vitally interested parties 
in this debt settlement. Wall Street has been hammered here 
before and taken no notice of it. 

I have sat and listened to these debates with great interest. 
It has been said here time and again that we are in honor 
bound to accept this settlement on account of the reckless 
statements made here at the time we were taken into the war. 
It was said here that Senator CUxuixs, of Iowa, had said dur- 
ing the debates that he was willing to make the European 
countries fighting Germany a present of $3,000,000,000. I do 
not wonder at that, because he was willing to make the rail- 
roads of this country a present of eyen a greater sum of money. 
The transportation act that bears his name is leyying upon 
the United States a burden bigger even than the interest load 
saddled on us by the war. The indirect tax levied each year on 
the American people in increased railroad-freight rates under 
the Esch-Cummins law is bigger than the whole interest sad- 
died upon the American people by the World War. My own 
State, Minnesota, is just now beginning to realize this in a 
very vivid manner, so intrenched are the railroads under this 
law in their special privilege of levying taxes on the American 
people at will that the only way discriminations complained of 
can be remedied is by raising rates so that the lowest rates 
will be as high as the highest. I do not wonder that that 
gentleman was extravagant with his promises and proposals. 

It was said here that Mr. Fordney, who was a Member of 
the House, and Senator McCumber, who was at that time a 
Member of the Senate, were willing to make a present of a 
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similar magnitude to the European countries then fighting with 
Germany. I do not wonder at that, because those two gentle- 
men were willing to make the industrial barons of this cougtry 
a present of four billions a year, and we are paying it now, 
besides paying for the war. The Fordney-McCumber tariff law 
saddles a tax of $4,000,000,000 on the consumers of America 
each year, and these gentlemen knew that such would be the 
case, For them a sum like $4,000,000,000, that they were will- 
ing to give to the Allies, was a mere bagatelle; it was a good 
investment for the interests that they looked out for, for the 
reason that the war was the best excuse for the putting on the 
statute books the most outrageous tariff law that was ever 
enacted. The longer the war went on the surer were the tariff 
barons of getting the highest protection. 

Some of the gentlemen that are opposed to this settlement, 
but who were here and yoted for the war and yoted to loan 
money to the Allies, have in this debate been charged with 
having changed their minds. Extracts of a speech made by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarney] during the war crisis 
have been read, they have been contrasted with the stand 
he now takes, and it has been said that the difference between 
his words then and now is the difference “between Philip 
drunk and Philip sober.” I say it is about time to become 
sober for all. The country demands a sober Congress now. The 
Congress that counts the pennies it gives to agriculture should 
now act different than during the war, when it acted like a 
drunken sailor. 

I wish to speak as one who was sober during the war and 
who is sober now. I was not here and voted for the war, nor 
voted huge sums of money for the European powers who 
fought Germany; but I was on the firing line and sold Liberty 
bonds, helped to raise the money you voted away. I am 
going to vote on this measure so that I can look my farmers 
in the face and say that I kept faith with them. 

Every man that sold Liberty bonds during the war told 
those who bought them that these bonds were backed up by 
the national wealth of England, France, Italy, Belgium, and 
the rest, and that Uncle Sam would see to it that they paid 
when the war was over. They would make Germany pay. 
They are making Germany pay now; they do not spare her. 
We told the investors in Liberty bonds that it would be a 
good investment. You men who were here in Congress told 
us to tell the people so, and we did. Now, it is being pro- 
posed to lift nearly all of Italy’s war burden and put it on 
the shoulders of the American taxpayers. 

I speak as one representing a great farm State that did 
its share along with all the other States to raise money to 
finance the war? The farming West is bleeding under the 
burdens of the war that are yet upon its shoulders. Reference 
has been made in this debate to the fact that it would be 
unjust to hold Italy to the terms of the loan because a dollar 
now is not of the same value as it was during the war when 
this money was loaned to her. I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the money that the farmers borrowed to buy Liberty 
bonds with, the proceeds of which went to finance Italy and 
the rest, has not been of the same value the last six years as 
when he contracted his debt. It has taken nearly three times 
the amount of farm products to pay the dollar the farmer owes 
now as compared with the doliar he borrowed. During the 
last six years, between the dates of June 30, 1920, and June 
80, 1925, 2,534 banks busted in the United States as an after 
effect of the war. 

In eight western farming States casualties of the war in 
bank failures have been as follows during this period: Iowa, 
173; Minnesota, 151; North Dakota, 275; South Dakota, 194; 
Nebraska, 103; Kansas, 87; Montana, 171; and Oklahoma, 159, 
making a total of 1.313, or more than half of all the bank 
failures of the country, leaving 1,221 for the remaining 40 
States, the greatest number of these falling on farm States 
in other parts of the country, The bank failures in the West 
are chargeable directly to the war, out of which grew the trans- 
portation act and the high protective tariff act. It is no wonder 
that the gentlemen in this House that speak so glowingly about 
generosity come from the States that profited by the war, and 
that have been reaping the benefit of the Esch-Cummins law 
and the Fordney-MeCumber tariff act. During these last six 
years there were no bank failures in New Hampshire and none 
in New Jersey. Vermont and Rhode Island each had only one. 
Delaware had none, Maine and Connecticut had only 2 each, 
Maryland had-5, New York had 8, Massachusetts 17, and Penn- 
Sylvania only 26; a total for these 11 rich, coupon-clipping 
States of 62, or less than half the bank failures in ny own State, 
Minnesota. I shall not vote to rake some more chestnuts out of 
the fire for New York, for Wall Street, and the financial centers 
of the East. My people have learned their lesson. In my vote 
I shall not do the bidding of the gentleman from New York 
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[Mr. Mitts]. the dictator of this House; nor of Mr. Mellon, the 
dictator of Congress; nor of Mr. Morgan, the dictator of the 
finagcial policy of our country; nor of Mussolini, the dictator 
of Italy. Every mother’s son from New York in this House 
will have to vote for this bill. They may rail against Wall 
Street at other times, but now is when it is more important to 
stand up for Wall Street than it has been since the war. They 
tell us that it is a good business proposition to vote for this 
settlement, for if we do not take what is now offered us we will 
get nothing. Just as if we do not know that the American 
dollar rules the world, just as if we did not know that the 
American dollar sets the value on pound sterling, france, lire, 
crown, and whatever other countries’ money is called. They 
will knock on our door again. 

Thé question has been raised here, What are you going to 
do about it if you are not willing to vote for this settlement? 
I should let it ride. I say we will do the same thing with 
Italy as bankers out West do with the farmers. After the 
deflation struck the West they had to let them be on the 
farms until the time came when they were able to pay at 
least the interest. We will have to do the same thing with 
Italy. In my mind we will in 10 or 15 years be able to make 
just as good a settlement with her as we are able to make 
now. I am willing to give Italy all reasonable time, but I 
am not willing to adjudge her a bankrupt and discharge her 
from her obligations without her having made an honest 
effort to pay us a single cent. If our western farmers could 
bave settled their obligations for less than 25 cents on the 
dollar and been given 62 years to pay in, what a pleasure life 
would have been for them. 

When war was declared and money was loaned to Italy, it 
was not only “business”; at least the mass of the people did 
not think so; so in the winding up of this affair there is 
something more than business involved. We loaned Italy 
money te save herself; we ourselves went to war to help her, 
and unitedly we should all save democracy. Now, when we 
pause a little and want to see how Italy has safeguarded 
“ democracy,” they shout at us that that has nothing to do 
with this question. 

Mellon and Morgan, who have cooked up this debt settlement, 
have of course no time to think about democracy, so they call it 
“business.” I hate to think that the thousands of our boys 
that died in the war died for “ business”; I hate to think that 
the thousands that suffer lingering death as a result of the war 
suffer it for “ business.’ The American bankers come before 
Congress and ask that we show a special favor to the man that 
in his own country has killed the“ democracy ° that we went to 
war to safeguard. Why do they doit? Because he is their idol. 
Do you not remember the editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
when the Sixty-eighth Congress balked at the Mellon tax plan, 
in which it prayed that some Mussolini might arise in our coun- 
try, and that he would lead an army of black shirts on Congress 
to teach Congress what it ought to do? 

Would George Washington or Thomas Jefferson ever have 
dreamed that the American Congress would be asked to vote 
a vote of confidence in a tyrant like Mussolini? Because that 
is what we do if we pass this bill. This settlement stands or 
falls with Mussolini. If we accept the settlement he offers us, 
America sets its stamp of approval upon him and his bloody 
régime. 

I believe none of the European countries that owe us money 
growing out of the war will ever pay us, for that reason the 
account may as well stand open, so we will have an excuse not 
to loan them any more until they pay what they owe. No 
European government to-day expects to last very long, so the 
important part about their debt settlements with us are the size 
of the first few payments, say the first five years. The great 
magazine The Nation, speaking along this line, says: 

That is as far ahead as any European country need look in these 
changing times. 

And further on it comments: 

Incidentally we accept from Italy for the first five years a percentage 
amounting to only a fourth of that which we so cavalierly refused from 
France. 

The whole settlement revolves around Mussolini, and he will 
very likely die with his boots on. I do not care to have him 
die that way. I wish rather to see him fall like the French 


cabinet fell when it could not affect a settlement with the 
United States, Should Mussolini be able to effect a settlement 
four times as advantageous as that turned down from France, 
he will sit tight in the saddle for some time, and he is liable 
then to do very much mischief before an assassin’s bullet finds 
him. That is the way that dictators end; that is what history 
teaches, and history trundles along the same old ruts as before. 
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We are not here dealing with the great Italian people. They 
have had their freedom practically taken away from them; 
they are not allowed to even discuss this settlement. Laws 
have been passed in Italy that make Mussolini, as Premier, 
only responsible to the King and no longer to Parliament. 
The cabinet members are no longer to share responsibility for 
their respective administrations. The King is only a figure- 
head; the Premier becomes an absolute potentate, and his 
will becomes supreme. 

Through their peculiar form of government Mussolini is in 
complete control of both the State and city governments 
throughout the land. 

Much has been said here about the state of the Italian 
finances. Here is what James Murphy says in The Nation, 
and he has been on the ground: 


One of their immediate purposes of securing dictatorial control of 
the municipalities is the facilitation of Fuscism's shady finance, It 
is well known that a favorite trick practiced since Mussolini got con- 
trol of things is to falsify the state budget by transferring state ex- 
penses to the municipal budgets. All the municipalities’ budgets show 
a deficit, but this does not appear in public. 


He continues: 


American financiers who have visited Italy have been too simple- 
minded to spot the trick, They have also been too simple-minded to 
ask for the treasury accounts and collate them with the budget. And 
so Fascisti financial bluff has gone ahead triumphantly. Mussolini 
wants to show the unwary Yankee how splendidly everything is going 
In Italy so that he can raise a loan in the United States. We need not 
ask into what pocket the money is to go. John Bull was not so easily 
taken in when Minister De Stefani went to London to talk business. 


If a great business establishment becomes so involved that it 
must come to the bankers for assistance, the first thing that the 
bank does is to find out about the general manager, if he is 
honest and efficient and has the right capacity. If they have 
no faith in him, they turn down the loan, and the borrower 
must look around for a better manager, for one that will suit 
the demands of the banker. In this case the banker is the 
people of the United States, and Congress acts only as the 
board of directors. It is a dead-sure thing that the people 
of this country have no faith in Mussolini, even though Wall 
Street has. The people of the United States do not reckon 
everything in dollars and cents only; they reckon in human 
rights and in happiness, justice, and respect for law and order. 

From the World Almanac for 1926, Just off the press, we 
learn something of what has happened in Italy lately: 

Premier Mussolini forced a bill through Parliament on November 18, 
1923, reforming the electoral law so as to assign two-thirds of the 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies to the party obtaining the largest 
number of votes in the elections, the remaining third being distributed 
proportionately among the minority lists. 

In the election of April 6, 1924, the Fascista therefore won 856 
seats in a bloc, the Catholic Party won 39 seats; other constitutional- 
ists, 45; Socialists, 46; Communists, 19; Republicans, 7; Slavs and 
Germans, 4, 

This was out of a total membership of 535. 


The complexion of the house elected in May, 1921, was: Consti- 
tutionalists, 275; Socialists, 122; Catholics, 107; Communists, 16; 
Republicans, 7; Germans, 4; and Slavs, 4. 


How does this square with American ideals; have they kept 
faith with us who went to war to safeguard democracy“? 

It has been played up time and again in this debate that 
Mussolini had saved Italy from communism, and that Italy 
should be allowed to have any kind of government she chooses. 
But if she wanted communism? It does not appear that Musso- 
lini has stamped out communism at that, for even with the 
manipulation of the election laws that was put over in 1923, 
there are now three more communists in Parliament than there 
was before. 

Quoting from the World Almanac further, I ask how do you 
like this for election reform; even the city of Washington 
would balk at it: 

Partial municipal suffrage was granted women in the law passed 
May 16, 1925. It was restricted to women over 25 who had been 
decorated or were mothers or widows of war dead, guardians over 
children, literate, and paying annual taxes of not less than 40 lire. 
Municipal self-government was taken away from Rome in October, 1925, 
and the city administration placed in the hands of a governor ap- 
pointed by the Government by royal decree. He will have full powers 
hitherto possessed by the mayor, aldermen, and council. 

Doubt has been expressed here as to whether or not Mussolini 


has put on press censorship or persecuted the Freemasons. The 
publications that have been put into the Recorp to prove those 
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charges have been branded as not authentic and of doubtful 
origin. This is what the World Almanac has to say about it: 


A rigorous press censorship iaw passed In July, 1924, was put vigor- 
ously into effect on January 1, 1925. Fascists and anti-Fascists dis- 
turbances continued throughout the year. A bill aimed at the sup- 
pression of Freemasonry was passed and followed by many serious 
disorders. 


However much our big financiers like Mussolini, it would 
seem certain that when the people rid themselves of him they 
will be sure to repudiate much of what he has done. Let us 
wait and finally deal with the Italian people. Italy is not so 
poor, and let us believe that she is honest. The income from 
her tourist traffic alone Is sufficient to finance her debt to us. 
Then she has art treasures that she can sell to Mr. Morgan. 

Those that speak about this settlement as good business are 
very inconsistent, for in one breath they say she is so poor, 
and in the next breath they say that if we allow this settle- 
ment to go through then she will come to the aid of our 
farmers by buying our farm products. I want to protest 
against this bill being a farm-relief measure. If Italy pays 
nothing on account now, she must now have more money to 
spend for food and other farm products than she will have 
after she begins to pay debts. This bill is very likely along 
the line of farm-relief measures that we can expect in this 
Congress. 

Those that speak about “good business” also plead for 
mercy for Italy, our friend and ally. Those that ask for 
mercy should also show mercy. Has Italy shown mercy against 
the conquered foe or against the unfortunate people that live 
in the territory that was given her in the war settlement? 
What about the golden rule? 

Italy did not come into the war through unselfish motives; 
she did not go in to help us win the war for democracy. She 
came tnto the war through a gentleman’s agreement, the secret 
treaty of London of 1915, between Lord Grey and the Italian 
war cabinet, and one of the most flagrant violations of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s 14 points was the ceding of south Tyrol 
to Italy. This Province has a German-speaking population 
of 230,000. President Wilson afterwards recognized this as a 
gross mistake. In so going into the war Italy broke her trea- 
ties with Germany and Austria, but that, of course, was her 
business. A scrap of paper. 

When men stand on this floor and plead with tears in their 
eyes for mercy for Italy, let me ask, What mercy has she shown 
to Tyrol? No minority exists in Europe to-day that are receiv- 
ing such harsh treatment. The population of south Tyrol has 
been German for over 13 centuries, yet will you in vain scan 
the pages of history to find such methods used to stamp out 
language and national traits so quickly as are now employed 
by the Italians against these people. 

The first thing murdered was the compulsory school system 
that had practically wiped out illiteracy. The small children 
are growing up in complete ignorance; they are not allowed 
even in the kindergarten to use the language of their homes, 
and they do not understand their Italian teachers. Much has 
been said in this debate about how Italy reduced her arma- 
ments, reduced the size of her army. In spite of the fact that 
they pledged the Tyorlese exemption from military service, the 
young men of Tyrol are conscripted and sent to south Italy 
where they do not understand the language, to serve as soldiers, 
and Italian soldiers are quartered in the old town and villages 
of south Tyrol. Is that showing mercy? 

Italian workmen are busy with cold chisels cutting away 
the German inscriptions on the mileposts along the roads. Even 
gravestones must bear Italian inscriptions. How would you 
like to have the same done to you? Recently a 74-year-old 
woman was arrested because she had not changed the legend 
on one of her saints pictures into Italian. 

Pictures of Andreas Hofer are confiscated. How would you 
like to be told that you could not have a picture of George 
Washington on your wall? Talk about having helped to win 
the war for democracy! 

Recently a fifteenth century statue of the celebrated mountain 
troubador, Walter von der Vogelweide, in the public square at 
Bozen, was torn down to make room for a statue of King 
Emmanuel. While we have no historie figure that directly cor- 
responds with von der Vogelveide, how would you like to have 
a statue of Longfellow moved to make way for that of any king, 
dead or alive? Talk about piety! 

But the crowning deed of all in stamping out the German 
people of south Tyrol all at once, all traces of German culture, 
all the finest traditions handed down through the centuries, 
every sacred memory of the past, was the ban that was placed 
on Christmas trees through the German parts of south Tyrol. 
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The fir tree, that with the German people always has been a 
symbol of the Christ Child, was tabooed. 

Where would we hang the Mellon Christmas gifts to some 
of our people that the majority leader spoke so touchingly 
about when the revenue bill was passed if we had no Christmas 
tree to hang them on? 

These atrocities, I believe, should not be laid up against 
the Italian people, but they -are chargeable to Mussolini and 
his Fascisti. 

Much has been said here about the virtues and the fine quali- 
ties of the Italian people. I concur in those things. But let 
us tell them that, no matter who is responsible for the treat- 
ment of Tyrol, in the eyes of the world it is laid against the 
Italian people until they clean house. When I think of Musso- 
lini I wonder how the country that produced Garibaldi could 
produce him. What a heaven-wide contrast. 

I for one do not want to vote a vote of confidence in Mus- 
solini, the man whose hands are dripping with blood like no 
man’s in modern times ever were. When I was a small boy iu 
the country of my birth over on the other side of the ocean my 
father sometimes took me up on his knee, and he talked to me 
and showed me the mountain peaks of history, and among 
those I can well remember that he pointed out that one of the 
greatest men who lived in the nineteenth century, one of the 
greatest men who ever lived in the history, was Garibaldi, who 
delivered Italy. But he had no use for international bankers, 
and the international bankers could not use him, He had no 
lust for power; his soul was white and pure as the snow of 
the Alps. His was a life of service and sacrifice. After haying 
delivered Italy, without informing anybody, he boarded a small 
ship at Naples and returned to his rocky island home at 
Caprera, accompanied only by three or four of his nearest 
officers. He refused the gifts the King had proffered him and 
took with him but a sack of grain to sow on his patch of land 
at Caprera. 

George Brandes, speaking of folk heroes and their ideals, says 
of Garibaldi: 


His ideals were freedom of peoples, freedom of thought, civilization, 
the brotherhood of nations, He was free from superstition, as he was 
free from selfishness and cowardice, 


Oh, when I think how my father loved the memory of Gari- 
baldi, when I think of how that history when I was a boy 
stirred me time and again, I can not vote for Mussolini. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, it was rather amusing to 
hear the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson] the Re- 
publican leader, in his speech a few moments ago, refer to 
this Italian debt settlement proposition as a nonpartisan ques- 
tion, and in the same breath mildly admonish the membership 
on the Republican side of the House to stay on the reserva- 
tion. A nonpartisan mensure seems to be a strong Republi- 
can proposition that is put through by a combination of reac- 
tionary Republicans and misguided Democrats. [Laughter.] 
It reminds me of the negro preacher who explained to his 
congregation that, while the Bible did say that the lamb and 
the lion lay down together, it never gave any account of the 
lamb ever getting up. [Laughter.] 

We are asked here to support this “ nonpartisan” measure 
which will amount to a cancellation of more than $2,000,000,000 
of the Italian debt to the United States. Some of you may 
deny that it amounts to an absolute cancellation; but I want 
to call your attention to the fact that it extends the payment 
of the part not canceled for a period of 62 years, and that in 
all the history of civilized governments no international debt 
has ever been paid that was extended beyond the life of one 
generation, No man in this House can deny that statement, 
or point to a single instance in history in which a debt owed 
by one nation to another, and extended beyond the life of one 
generation, has ever been paid. You are simply canceling the 
entire debt. You are giving to Italy more than $2,000,000,000 
which they owe us, and for which we have outstanding bonds 
which the American people must pay. $ 

But even the advocates of this measure, putting it in the most 
favorable light, admit that the passage of this bill means the 
cancellation, in effect, of more than $1,500,000,000, Or, as has been 
said by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt] in his able 
argument on yesterday, it means the cancellation or giving back 
to Italy an amount equal to about $7,000,000 to every congres- 
sional district in the United States. When you vote for this 
measure you are passing back to your people a bond issue 
amounting to $7,000,000 to each congressional district, or more 
than $40,000,000 to the average State, to be paid by your people, 
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their children, and their children’s children throughout the 
years to come. 

Some men in the course of this debate have asked what would 
have happened to the United States had it not been for Italy 
during the World War. I ask you what would have happened 
to Italy if it had not been for the United States? [Applause.] 

They told us that we were fighting the war to make the world 
safe for democracy. That was the international slogan. It 
was an inspiring phrase that originated with the President of 
the United States and echoed throughout the world, even down 
to the front-line trenches. It even went beyond our lines and 
found a responsive sentiment among the soldiers of the enemy 
that finally burst forth in the German revolution that hastened 
the close-of the war. But to-day, instead of the world being 
safe for democracy, Italy is in the grip of the Fascisti and is 
absolutely ruled and controlled by Mussolini, one of the most 
consummate dictators of modern times. He eyen sneers at 
democracy. He is quoted in an Italian paper as saying: 


We must never glve the enemy a moment's rest; we must smash and 
tear down all the dizzy nonsense of our opponents . We have 
shown the impotence of the old parties, and they have no right or 
reason to exist any longer. * * We must forever give battle to 
democracy, 


In an editorial in the New York Evening World on January 
8, 1926, we find this striking statement contrasting the Ameri- 
can attitude with that of Mussolini: 


We stand for free speech, and Mussolini does not; for a free press, 
and Mussolini does not; for constitutional government, and he does 
not; for representative government, and he does not; for the subordil- 
nation of the military to the civil authority in times of peace, and he 
does not. We are a democracy, and he has established a tyrannical 
autocracy. 


He has attempted to destroy every institution that he could 
not control, and has especially directed his vengeance-at organ- 
ized labor and the Masonic fraternity. If we were in Italy 
under the Mussolini régime, more than 800 Members of this 
House and about 60 Members of the Senate would not only be 
debarred from holding office, but you would not even be per- 
mitted to yote, merely because you happen to be members of 
the Masonic fraternity. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle of January 4, 1926, speaking of 
the protest of American Masons against the outrages of Mus- 
solini, says: 

So far as we know, this is something without precedent in the 
annals of Masonry or the annals of diplomacy. Members of the order 
have been beaten, have been murdered under Mussolini, Lodge rooms 
have been raided and wrecked by Fascist mobs. Masons have been dis- 
franchised by the dictatorship, which, of course, means giving a free 
hand to the mobsters, 


One instance is given in which 18 Masons were killed by 
the Fascisti mob at one time. I wonder if it ever occurred to 
those Members who have been appealing for the passage of 
this measure, and emphasizing Italy's sacrifices in the war, 
I wonder if it eyer occurred to them that those very men 
who fought so valiantly in that conflict are being outlawed 
and murdered and their sacred institutions destroyed by the 
bayonets of the Fascisti mobs. 

But Members tell us that we should not consider the ques- 
tion of humanity in this transaction. They say we have 
nothing to do with their internal affairs, But the American 
people have never hesitated to protest in behalf of persecuted 
humanity. It seems to me that when we appeal to other 
nations to put a stop to the commission of outrages against 
any people or any class, we manifest a higher degree of mag- 
nanimity than we do when we confine our policies within the 
circumference of a silyer dollar. [Applause.] 

What is the object of this measure? It is to enable Mus- 
solini to borrow money in New York with which to perpetuate 
his régime. We are doing this to strengthen the hands of 
Mussolini after all our struggles to make the world safe for 
democracy. 

The Fascisti, you understand, consists of only a small band 
of Italians of which Mussolini is the head. It is a closed cor- 
poration. They do not want any more members, and they 
will not admit any more. So those who are on the outside 
of this select ring must suffer whatever indignities the Fascisti 
desires to impose. 

But Members tell us that we should not refer to these 
things in connection with the passages of this measure. That 
we have no right to discuss the internal affairs of other nations, 
But, Mr. Chairman, this is not a settlement with the Italian 
yo The chances are that it will not redound to their 

efit. Instead of thus helping Mussolini at the expense of 
the American taxpayers to continue his dictatorship and carry 
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out his boasted plans to restore the glory of ancient Rome, 
I believe we should follow the policy advocated by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] to grant a moratorium for 
a limited number of years until the people of Italy can restore 
their government and their country to their former conditions 
of peace and confidence, in order that whatever settlement we 
may make with the Itallan people may not be rushed through 
by some financial power at home or abroad, but that it may 
be based upon a common desire to promote the best interest 
of both nations and to contribute to the progress and happi- 
ness of mankind. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas IMr. BLACK]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr, Chairman, the law under which 
these foreign loans were originally made provides that all the 
money we get on these settlements shall be used in the retire- 
ment of the public debt. The money loaned was obtained by 
the sale of bonds, and whateyer part of it is not repaid will 
have to be paid by the American taxpayer. That much of the 
proposition will not be disputed by anyone. I am one who 
believes, and have believed all along, that the Government of 
the United States can well afford to be liberal and generous 
in these settlements, both as to terms of payment and rates of 
interest, and for that reason I supported the British debt settle- 
ment, and I have never had the slightest doubt that my vote 
on that settlement was a right one. I am perfectly willing to 
now concede that when you compare the ability of the Kingdom 
of Italy to pay with the ability of Great Britain to pay we 
are bound to conclude that the Kingdom of Italy is not so able 
to pay. But even after giving all credence to that fact and 
making full allowances for it, I do not see how any gentleman 
in this House can conclude that this Italian debt settlement 
meets with the measure that the American people have a right 
to expect. 

Now, you can take the original indebtedness of $1,648,000,000. 
There is added to it interest at 4½ per cent up to the date of 
the funding of the British debt settlement, December 15, 1922. 
Then there is added to it 3 per cent interest to June 15, 1925, 
Then taking from this sum the small cash payment that was 
made by the Italian Government, you have $2,042,000,000. The 
annual interest on that amount at the nominal rate of 1 per 
cent would be $20,000,000, and during a period of 80 years, if 
we had funded this debt on a basis of the nominal rate of 1 per 
cent and no payment on principal, it would mean that we would 
collect $600,000,000, and yet if you will turn to page 9 of this 
report, Exhibit 74, and add up the entire payments for 30 
years you will find that they only equal $575,000,000, with no 
interest at all for the first 5 years, one-eighth of 1 per cent for 
the next 10 years, one-fourth of 1 per cent for the next 10 
years, and so on, and the amount will scarcely equal the $600,- 
000,000 we would collect if we were funding this debt at 1 per 
cent interest per annum. : 

Now, there is another thing that is lost sight of in this debate 
by gentlemen on the other side. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Titson] talked about our loaning Italy $1,500,- 
000,000 during the stress of war. He forgot to mention that we 
loaned only $1,030,000,000 during the war period and that we 
loaned $617,000,000 after the signing of the armistice. We 
would have gone to the limit of liberality and generosity if we 
had funded that $1,030,000,000 which we loaned Italy prior to 
the armistice under the terms of this present settlement, with 
its low rate of interest, and had funded the $617,000,000 which 
we loaned after the armistice was signed on the same terms as 
the British settlement, to wit, 3 per cent interest during the 
first 10 years and 84 per cent interest thereafter, Eren the 
Belgian settlement is a better settlement than the one we are 
asked to support for Italy. It goes entirely too far along the 
road of generosity at the expense of the American taxpayer. 
Therefore I shall yote against the approval of the settlement. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Perry]. 

Mr. PEERY. Mr. Chairman, this is a nonpartisan question. 
We have tangible evidence of that fact in our own Virginia 
delegation. All of the delegation occupy seats on this side 
of the aisle. We are all more or less partisan, and on parti- 
san issues we usually stand together. But there is a family 
division this time. Two of the members of the delegation, 
esteemed friends of mine, one the dean of the delegation, Mr. 
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Montacve, and the other, Mr. Moore, both distinguished 
lawyers and profound statesmen, have declared in favor of 
this debt settlement on the floor of the House. I am but 
recently a new Member of the House I have followed these 
distinguished elder statesmen on many questions. It is with 
regret that I find that I can not follow them on this question. 
But the duty resting upon each Member of this House in- 
volves the discharge of an individual responsibility. 

I approached this settlement with an open mind. I have 
naught but the kindliest feelings for the people of Italy. They 
are a splendid people, great in history, and illustrious in 
achievement, Since the Congress by resolution authorized the 
creation of the commission and the commission thereby became 
our agents in the negotiations, although their action was to be 
subject to our approval, I felt that we should go as far as 
possible in upholding the work of the commission, and I now 
feel that the work of that commission is not to be lightly 
esteemed. It is made up of able and distinguished men. The 
two Members from this branch of the Congress have enjoyed 
a long and distinguished service here. They are highly 
esteemed. They are patriotic statesmen. And so I followed 
with interest the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], the 
Democratic member of the Debt Commission, in his fine pres- 
entation of the case to this House on behalf of the commis- 
sion. I also was an attentive hearer of the speech of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutts], who is recognized as 
an authority on financial matters on the Ways and Means 
Committee. These two gentlemen in their arguments gave us 
a unique blending of the ideal and the practical, of the altru- 
istic and the selfish. They said we should approach this 
proposition with a broad view and with a world outlook; that 
we should not approach it as a grasping creditor, seeking to 
exact the “last pound of flesh,” and I heartily agree with 
them in this view. But they then became very practical and 
argued that if this settlement does not go through we will 
lose a good customer. That appeal was addressed more di- 
rectly to the representatives from the cotton-growing States 
of the South. 

In announcing the principle controlling these foreign-debt 
settlements, the gentleman from Georgia used this language: 


These loans are not political loans.. They are legal loans. The 
sacredness of international obligations demands that they be paid to 
the full capacity of the nation to pay. 


And he told the House that the fundamental basis of settle- 
ment was capacity to pay and that this settlement represents 
Italy’s full capacity to pay. He said that he was presenting 
the case to us as he would present it to a jury. And so we 
become the jury on this question of fact. And when I con- 
sider the evidence in an effort to arrive at a fair and just 
determination of the question, I encounter trouble. The eyi- 
dence is conflicting. Trouble arises from this fact: I am not 
a financial expert. I take it that there are but few financial 
experts in the House. We must accordingly look to experts 
as to what is Italy's full capacity to pay. 

We have two sets of experts in this case, one the Mellon 
experts, and the other the Morgan experts. And, strange to 
say, these experts fail to agree. The Mellon experts, in collab- 
oration with the Italian experts, say that Italy is upon the 
verge of bankruptcy and that this is all that Italy can pay; the 
other experts, the experts of J. P. Morgan & Co., also in col- 
laboration with Italian experts, say to the people of this 
country that Italy's economic and financial condition is such 
that she can safely secure a loan of $100,000,000 to be covered 
by bonds payable in 25 years; that she can pay upon that loan 
$7,000,000 a year in interest in gold coin of the United States 
and an additional $1,500,000 in gold per year upon a sinking 
fund, making a total of $8,500,000 a year; that this is reason- 
ably sure notwithstanding the fact that after paying commis- 
sions to J. P. Morgan & Co. and other discounts, Italy will only 
receive from the $100,000,000 loan, $90,000,000 net. Yet the 
Mellon experts tell us that the utmost limit of Italy’s capacity 
to pay on a loan now amounting to more than $2,000,000,000 
is only $5,000,000 a year on the principal for the next five years 
without any interest for that period and for the next succeed- 
ing five years a little more than $12,000,000 a year with inter- 
est for that period at one-eighth of 1 per cent. 

It seems strange that the experts of Mr. Mellon and Mr. 
Morgan, two kindred spirits in the financial world, do not 
agree, but there is total and utter disagreement between them 
as to Italy’s capacity to pay. And so as a juror I have seri- 
ous doubt and look for further evidence. What about the 
Italian experts? Here we encounter a singular and a rather 
unusual circumstance. The same Italian experts seem to 
have collaborated with the Mellon and Morgan experts with 
entirely different results, 
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Count Giuseppe Volpi was the head of the Italian Debt 
Commission to our country, This commission furnished de- 
tailed information to our commission as to the economic and 
financial condition of Italy. The agreement of settlement was 
made November 14, 1925. On November 20, 1925, an adver- 
tisement appeared in the New York Times over the signature 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. and a number of other Wall Street 
bankers, advertising the $100,000,000 loan to be made to Italy 
and offering the bonds for sale to the American public. After 
stating the particulars of the loan a significant and reassuring 
statement was appended thereto. In this statement it is said: 


His excellency, Count Guiseppe Volpi, the Minister of Finance of 
the Kingdom of Italy, authorizes the following statement in connec- 
tion with this issue— 


Mark you, this Count Volpi is the same man who was the 
head of the Italian Debt Commission and furnished the evi- 
dence of Italy’s financial and economic condition to our debt 
commission and the man who signed the agreement of settle- 
ment on behalf of the Italian Government. But this author- 
ized statement from him, says: 


The Italian Government's budget is balanced, Since 1922 the budg- 
etary situation has been undergoing steady improvement, and in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, actual revenues amounted to 20,- 
456,000,000 lire, and expenditures to 20, 247,000,000 lire, resulting in 
a surplus of 209,000,000 lire. The Government's budget for the current 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, as passed by the Italian Parliament 
shows an estimated surplus of over 177,000,000 lire, and includes esti- 
mated payments on the intergovernmental debts. Receipts for the first 
three months of the current fiscal year, according to.provisional returns, 
showed an excess of about 168,000,000 lire over expenditures, 


J. P. Morgan & Co. put the stamp of their approval upon 
this proposed loan, which they offer to the investing public of 
America. I have always heard that the reputation of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. for safe and sound finance is world-wide. The 
prestige of their name and reputation is back of this loan. They 
have financial experts who devote their lives to keeping posted 
on the financial conditions of foreign governments. They say 
in substance to the American public: “Here is a good loan, 
backed by good and ample security. Come and buy ——." And 
as further assurance to the investing public they add this state- 
ment of the Italian minister of finance and head of the Italian 
Debt Commission to the United States as to the safe and sound 
economic and financial condition of the Kingdom of Italy. 

Not only do the financial experts disagree on this question, 
but I also find evidence of disagreement between the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] and the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Murs]. The gentleman from Georgia in speaking of the 
$100,000,000 loan said: 


As to the international bankers, they get a commission, probably, out 
of floating the loan. They will sell the bonds of Italy to the investing 
public. The banker will get his money back, and the investor who 
gets the bonds, in my Judgment, will find it “a long way to Tipperary ” 
before he gets his. 


A rather severe indictment of the constituents of the gentle- 
man from New York! And if it should prove true the prestige 
of the house of Morgan will suffer decline when default occurs 
and the purchasers of the bonds fail to get their money. But 
the gentleman from New York on this point says that the situa- 
tion of Italy, though deplorable, is such that “ new capital must 
be attracted by good and secure terms.” In other words, while 
he argues that Italy can not pay to the United States on the 
loan of over $2,000,000,000 more than the inconsiderable sum 
here proposed she is yet able to make “ good and secure terms” 
to Morgan & Co. on the $100,000,000 7 per cent loan. 

But the gentleman from New York says there is a difference 
between a private loan and the loan to our Government. Why, 
of course we should not, and do not expect Italy to pay to the 
United States an interest rate of 7 per cent. But the im- 
portant fact is that the underlying security is essentially the 
same. Both are alike backed by the national honor and ca- 
pacity of Italy to pay. 

But there is another significant bit of evidence on this ques- 
tion of Italy’s capacity to pay. Under the German reparations 
settlement Germany is to pay Italy for this year $16,000,000, 
$20,000,000 for the next year, $19,000,000 for the third year, 
$32,000,000 for the fourth year, and $47,000,000 for the fifth 
year, a total of $134,000,000 over this five-year period. During 
this same five-year period under the proposed settlement we 
are to receive only $25,000,000 without interest. 

The only debts owing by Italy to foreign Governments are 
to Great Britain and the United States. The debt of Italy to 
Great Britain is about 25 per cent greater than the debt of 
Italy to the United States, and so, if Italy should settle with 
Great Britain upon the same basis as this proposed settlement 
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to the United States, Italy would only be required to pay dur- 
ing this five-year period to both the United States and Great 
Britain approximately the sum of $55,000,000, while she is 
entitled during that period to receive from Germany the sum 
of $134,000,000. 

But we are told that there is uncertainty as to the payment 
of these reparations by Germany. Yet the gentleman from 
Georgia in his speech told us of the wonderful come-back that 
is being made by Germany since the reparations settlement. 
He described the situation in these words: 

The Dawes Commission met. They scaled the amount of repara- 
tions that Germany was to pay. They fixed definite, certain, com- 
plete annuities that Germany must pay, and when that was agreed 
to, what happened? Germany went to work. Conditions of the coun- 
try became stabilized, Germany's commerce developed, and Germany 
has been able to meet those specific definite payments under the 
Dawes agreement to the Allies, and she has met them. 


He further tells us that in 1923 Germany bought from the 
United States $149,000,000 worth of cotton and that in 1925 
her cotton purchases mounted to $231,000,000. The report 
of Mr. Mellon filed with the Debt Commission indicates that 
the financial and economic condition of Germany is contin- 
ually improving. Recent press reports carry the statement 
that a huge iron and steel merger is taking place in Germany 
and that they are preparing to meet all competition in world 
markets in the iron and steel trade. In view of these facts 
I can not reach the conclusion that there is not a substantial 
hope that these reparations payments will be made. 

Under this state of the evidence I am regretfully forced 
to the conclusion that this settlement does not measure up to 
the standard announced by the gentleman from Georgia as the 
fundamental basis of settlement, and that it does not repre- 
sent Italy's full capacity to pay. 

Then, if our commission has been too generous to Italy in 
‘this settlement the next question is, Should we follow them 
to the limit of their generosity?’ 

One of the maxims of the law is that— 


A man must be just before he is generous. 


I take it that the same principle should apply to a nation. 
Is the settlement just to the taxpayers of America? To the 
extent that it does not represent the full capacity of Italy to 
pay it is pro tanto a loss to the taxpayers of our country. 

The amount to be funded is $2,042,000,000. The present 
value of the proposed settlement on a 414 per cent basis is 
$538,000,000. The settlement, therefore, is in effect a cancella- 
tion of approximately 75 per cent of the entire debt. It is 
the cancellation of an amount that is greater than the total 
amount of money loaned to Italy during the war. Not only 
that, it is a cancellation of a portion of the debt for money 
loaned to Italy after the close of the war; $616,869,197.96 was 
loaned to Italy after November 11, 1918, and under this settle- 
ment all over $538,000,000 of the postwar debt is canceled. 

I have reached the conclusion that this would be going too 
far out of justice to the taxpayers of America. 

Another question arises in connection with the proposed set- 
tlement, and that is this: Would it promote international good 
will and tend to insure world peace? The one great need of 
the civilized world to-day is some reasonable guaranty of 
world peace. The sorrow and suffering and anguish of the 
World War brings this need vividly home to all the nations of 
the earth, and I feel sure that the people of this country would 
gladly back any reasonable moyement that would hold out sub- 
stantial hope of world peace. But here is the situation with 
reference to the settlement of these foreign debts. More or 
less ill feeling has already arisen toward America in connec- 
tion with this matter. England, who has just cause for pride 
in caring for her national obligations, was the first to come 
forward and make settlement of her debt. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] tells us that the commission did not give 
any assurance to Great Britain that all other settlements by 
America with foreign nations would be made upon the same 
basis, and we, of course, accept his statement as true. But the 
attitude of this administration was announced to the people of 
this country and to the people of the world in 1924 in its plat- 
form in the following language: 

In fulfillment of our pledge in the national platform of 1920 we 
have steadfastly refused to consider the cancellation of foreign debts. 
+ + + We stand for settlements similar in character with our debt 
agreement with Great Britain. 


I do not know what the attitude of the high officials of Eng- 
land may be with reference to this settlement by the United 
States with Italy. International good will, however, does not 
rest solely upon the attitude of the high officials of the Gov- 
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ernment.’ It rests upon the attitude and feeling of the rank 
and file of the people, who compose the Government, 

It oceurs to me that the probable reaction on the mind and 
feeling of the average citizen of England to this settlement 
would be one of disappointment and complaint. They will 
argne to themselves: England is the best debtor of the 
United States. England was the first to come forward and 
make settlement. It was the solemn declaration of the party 
in power in the United States that all foreign debt settlements 
should be similar in character with the British debt settlement. 
And yet the United States, having gotten the settlement with 
England and the bonds in her possession coyering the settle- 
ment, now comes to the settlement with Italy and makes a set- 
tlement which is in effect a cancellation of three-fourths of 
her debt. And Italy is one of the debtors of Great Britain 
and Great Britain had the right to receive her debt from Italy 
and to apply the same upon her debt to the United States. 
The United States by her action will virtually force England 
likewise to cancel three-fourths of her debt from Italy. 

We are told that settlements have also been made and ap- 
proved with Finland, Hungary, Lithuania, and Poland, all of 
which substantially conform to the basis of the British settle- 
ment. I ask again, What will be the probable reaction in 
these countries to the settlement with Italy which is so 
much more favorable to Italy than the settlements made with 
these countries? It seems to me that the reaction will be bad, 
the tendency and inevitable result will be, net to promote good 
will and further the hope of world peace; but that, on the 
other hand, it will probably result in more ill will on the part 
of the people of these countries toward our country. 

This settlement affords a precedent for the settlement of 
the debts of other nations which have not yet been made. Can 
there be any doubt that France, who has not yet made settle- 
ment, when she again comes to the question of settlement, will 
ask us if it can be possible that this great country of ours will 
ask France, whose sacrifice in lives and property was greater 
than that of any other nation, whose soil is soaked with the 
blood of the heroes of all the allied nations, that France, who 
lent her aid to our country in her struggle for independence, 
is not to receive as favorable consideration as was given to the 
Kingdom of Italy? 

I believe it has been stated by some one in this debate that 
France's capacity to pay is greater than Italy’s capacity to 
pay. If that be true and our commission insists upon the same 
fundamental principle of settlement, a difficult situation will 
confront us when we come to make settlement with France. 
Not only will the settlement prove an embarrassing precedent 
to our country in the foreign-debt settlements yet to be made 
but I fear that it will rise up again in the future and prove 
embarrassing in connection with the debts of the countries 
with whom settlements have already been made. These debts 
are funded over a period of 62 years.. During that period 
many and different ministries will of necessity come and go. 
Kingdoms may be supplanted by republics and many great 
changes in the form of government will probably occur. In 
the course of these changes, and eyen without the changes, 
financial distress may come to many of these nations with 
whom settlements have been made, and when such distress 
comes and difficulty arises in meeting the payments provided 
for, they will come back, not to this Congress but to some 
future Congress, asking for a reopening of the debt settle- 
ments already made. It seems to me, therefore, that this 
settlement not only affords an embarrassing precedent for the 
settlement of other foreign debts but that it affords a very 
strong argument for a further discounting of the debts upon 
which settlement has already been made. 

And now, coming to the very practical argument that if we 
do not make this settlement we will lose a customer. What 
is the situation on this point? 

There is a very great difference between a mere customer and 
a satisfied customer, Italy is by no means a satisfied cus- 
tomer of the United States. Why, when her Debt Commission 
came here they told our commission that one of the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of their making payment arose 
from the fact that our country keeps out the products and 
goods of Italy by its prohibitive tariff. They said in effect, 
“We need your cotton, your coal, your copper, and other 
things, and you need our products and goods, but when we try 
to send you our goods and products you arbitrarily impose a 
prohibitive tariff upon their importation.” 


Why, the United States, for example, levies a tariff of 99 per 
cent upon the lemons of Italy imported into the United States. 
She will only buy when she can not buy elsewhere, and then 
only sparingly. Practical and constructive relief could be 
afforded to the people of Italy and to the people of other coun- 


tries as well on this question of foreign debts by a reduction of 
this prohibitive Fordney-McCumber tariff. 

But the gentleman from Georgia and the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, although, in substance, admitting 
that they are not in love with the terms of this settlement, hold 
up their hands in desperation and ask, “ If not this settlement, 
then what?” In other words, they say that we are between 
the devil and the deep blue sea. What can we do about it? 
Well, if I found myself in that unfortunate situation, with no 
compelling necessity to fly either to the one or the other, I would 
mark time for a while and stand still. Italy throughout the 
past seven years has declined to make payment or any settle- 
ment. She has had an involuntary moratorium for this period. 
Why not give her a voluntary moratorium for the next five 
years? And if not a voluntary moratorium, let the involuntary 
moratorium continue a while longer. Let us not forget, gentle- 
men of the House, the fact that this is not payment, except 
for the cash payment of $199,000 and the $5,000,000 for the first 
year; it is but a substitution of a new promise to pay, evi- 
denced by bonds. And this new obligation to pay is from 
whom? It is from a Government headed by Mussolini, a die- 
tator and a man who shows but little consideration for the 
rights of the people; a man who is surely riding to a fall. 
And so I say it is not payment that we are getting. It is but a 
new promise to pay from a Government that will some time be 
supplanted by a different Government. 

The plan of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] 
offers a practical and businesslike solution of this situation. 

In any event, I am unable to reach the conclusion under the 
facts now before us that we should approve this settlement. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has eight minutes remain- 
i 


ng. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppieston], [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, as the final speaker of 
the opposition to the Italian debt settlement I wish to use the 
little time at my disposal in a sort of summing up oh a single 
aspect of the debate. 

For the sake of contrast I place my attitude as that of an 
old-fashioned Democrat in opposition to that of the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. TS ox], who is the majority leader. 
He has fayored us with his visualization of the results which 
may follow from approving this settlement. I have also ana- 
lyzed the situation and I visualize results which, it seems to me, 
will follow. My conclusions are in sharp conflict with his. 

They are— 

First. We are exchanging one promise to pay for another 
mere promise to pay. The settlement is not a cash settlement; 
it is merely the acceptance of a promise to pay in the future. 
There is no guarantee and no surety, yet we are scaling down 
our debt to 25 cents on the dollar. 

We are accepting the promise of a reyolutionary and usurp- 
ing government, representing nothing but force, for the promise 
of an honorable and a constitutional government, which repre- 
sented the Italian people. We are accepting in lieu of a legal 
and binding promise the promise of a man on horseback, who 
for the moment merely has seized upon the reins of govern- 
ment of a great nation. We are exchanging a promise, which 
eyery honorable Italian is bound to recognize, for a promise 
for which no patriotic Italian can feel any respect. 

Second. By accepting this settlement we are doing an ex- 
ceedingly grateful thing for Morgan, of Wall Street, and the 
other international bankers who have recently made the $100,- 
000,000 loan to the Italian Government. It was not their 
purpose in making the loan to make a permanent investment 
for themselyes and to collect the interest on the loan. They 
bought the bonds to make the commissions and for resale at 
a profit. They bought them to unload upon credulous Ameri- 
can investors. The acceptance of this settlement will enable 
them to sell the bonds and to pocket the millions that they 
will have made in commissions and what not. And the Ameri- 
can people who are led to buy the bonds may collect the debt 
when it matures, if ever they can. 

Third. By accepting a new Italian promise to pay our debt 
at about 25 cents on the dollar we establish a precedent for 
the settlement of the French debt on similar terms. Let it be 
understood that the Governments of neither of these countries 
want to pay anything at all, nor would pay anything except 
that they feel that it is to their selfish interest to do so. 
They dare not resort to open repudiation. France would like 
a 25-cent or even a 10-cent settlement, or, better still, a wip- 
ing clean of the slate without any payment whatever. 
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France will insist upon the Italian settlement as a model 
for her own. France will demand that her debt also be scaled 
to the minimum. France will point to her war sacrifices, 
which, after all, were much greater than those of Italy, and 
ask that they be set off against the billions which we loaned 
her to enable her to meet her enemies. France will come 
armed with an array of “poverty figures” backing her claims 
for a reduction. If we settle with Italy for 25 cents on the 
dollar, who can disapprove a similar settlement with France. 

Fourth. By accepting the settlement we will pave the way 
for future Italian loans in the United States. Already, on the 
faith of having made this unconfirmed agreement with our 
Debt Commission, Italy has borrowed a hundred millions from 
our “international bankers.” With the settlement finally ap- 
proved, Italy will be able to make other loans from these 
bankers, who in turn will pass them on to our credulous 
fellow citizens, who must hold the bag. 

The settlement therefore will be a basis for the abstraction 
of several hundred millions additional from American pockets, 
vast sums which in all probability will never be repaid. By 
accepting the settlement we are merely giving license to Italy 
for a raid on American investors, who are not familiar with 
the unstable character of the present Italian Government. i 

Fifth. We will add enormously to the prestige of Mussolini 
and his faction. We will rehabilitate him. We will give him 
countenance before the nations of the world. We will 
strengthen him among the people of Italy, for by. putting 
through this settlement so favorable to Italy he will demon- 
strate to them that he is able to do something. We are 
perpetuating him in power. 

We are giving stability to that which is writ upon water. We 
are saddling upon the helpless back of Italy this Old man of 
the sea,” who has mounted it. We are postponing the day of 
Italian liberty. 

[At this point the gavel fell] 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, to speak of liberty is not the signal for 
the gavel to fall in this Chamber. [Laughter and applause.] 

We are postponing the time when the liberty-loving people of 
Italy may enter into their own. We are making the conditions 
harder upon them. We will make the explosion when it does 
come more terrific than if the corrective forces were permitted 
to assert themselves in due course. Thé longer the hand of 
this usurper lingers.upon the throat of Italy the more desper- 
ate will be the revolt when it does come. 

Gentlemen are afraid of communism, and there haye been 
hints upon this floor that some would like to see Mussolini 
perpetuated in power as one who throttles radicalism with the 
strong hand. Let me say to them that they are merely inviting 
in Italy a greater explosion when it does come. The time for 
autocracy is not in this period of the world’s history. Its days 
are passing away. It is not possible—it can not be, God will 
not let it be—that a great people like the Italian people can be 
held permanently under subjection to a despot. It is merely 
a matter of a little time. Italy will come. Her people will be 
free again. The power of Mussolini and his faction will 
crumble into dust and men will wonder that it ever was. 

By this settlement and by adding to Mussolini's prestige and by 
enabling him to secure other loans it may well transpire that 
we make a condition in Italy from which they can be released 
only by a bloody reyolution comparable to that which occurred 
in Russia. We may be inviting communism in its most desper- 
ate and bloody form when we do this thing. 

What, then, is the spirit of Fascism? Down the centuries 
rings the Roman arrogance: 


Let the carrion rot; there are no noble men but Romans, 


“The Brenner Pass is but the beginning; it is not the end, 
One Italian is worth a thousand other men.” That is the spirit 
of Fascism. Indeed, gentlemen, it is the ravings of mania. The 
spirit which it expresses bespeaks an effort for world conquest. 
It is a grandiloquent dream of world power and of world em- 
pire. 

This megalomaniac dreams of himself as wearing the toga 
of the Cæsars, with Rome rehabilitated and rebuilt and again 
sitting on her seven hills, the mistress of the world, drawing 
tribute from every land and clime. He dreams of Rome re- 
stored, with himself as its great and central. figure. He dreams 
of himself as a Colossus bestriding civilization. He uses the 
House of Savoy as his puppets for the moment. He merely 
bides his time. 

By making this settlement we give him countenance and 
strength. We enhance his prestige and enable him to borrow 
vast sums in our country with which to finance his “black 
shirt” legions and to strengthen his hold on Italy and probably 
eventually to cast a challenge to the world. 
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Ah, gentlemen, by making this settlement, it may well be 
that you are handing to a glory-mad usurper a torch with 
which to set the world on fire. It may well be that you are 
contributing to another world conflagration, with incalculable 
cost of blood and treasure even to peaceable America. [Ap- 
plause.] i 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman | 
who opened this debate prefaced his remarks by asking what 
we would have received from our loans to the Allies if 
Germany had won the war. Let me ask what the Allies would 
have paid had Germany won the war: Had it not been for 
American money and American troops the Allies would to-day 
lie prostrate and dismembered. And they would be paying 
to-day in reparations and indemnities sums so stupendous that 
the amount which they owe us and which they are now seek- 
ing to repudiate would seem infinitesimal in comparison. 

The advocates of this proposal to give Italy all of the prin- 
cipal and part of the interest which she owes us seem to take 
the position that America and not Italy was the favored na- 
tion in this transaction. Let us see just what disposition was 
made of the benefits accruing from this loan. Italy secured 
territory which she had coveted for centuries. She exacted 
vast indemnities from Germany and Austria. She received 
commercial concessions and advantages which have enabled 
her in the short time that has elapsed since the war to rise 
from fifth to third place among the shipping nations of the 
world. She drank deep of the cup of victory and sated to 
the utmost age-old hatreds and racial antagonisms. 

What material advantages did the United States reap from 
the war? None. Not a square foot of territory. Not a dol- 
lar of indemnity. Not a single commercial concession. 
America poured into Europe during the war an unending 
stream of money, men, and munitions of war. She taxed her 
citizens as American citizens have never been taxed before. 
She brought back broken in body and health the flower of her 
young manhood, the sacred duty of whose support will not be 
fully discharged in the next hundred years. And now, Italy, 
one of the nations which were the immediate beneficiaries of 
that sacrifice, refuses to repay even the interest on the money 
loaned her on her solemn promise to pay. > 

This debt is for cash borrowed by Italy from the United 
States and for which the Italian Government gave its promis- 
sory note. The United States did not have this great sum in 
the Treasury or in international balances when the loan was 
negotiated. Therefore it had to be borrowed from the Ameri- 
can people in order to lend it to Italy, and the American Gov- 
ernment sold Liberty bonds to secure it. That was eight long 
years ago. Every year of that eight the United States Goyern- 
ment has been paying 4½ per cent on these bonds, and in all 
these eight years the Italian Government has never so much | 
as offered to pay one penny’s interest on her debt, much less | 
the principal, and now comes forward with this amazing 
proposition to pay a sum which would amount to only a part 
of the interest and none of the principal, and on even this | 
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French Government in America. Our troops returning from 
France brought accounts of merciless profiteering on American 
soldiers during the war, and of the hostile attitude of the 
French Army and the French people toward all things Ameri- 
can. The French Government in settling with the United 
States at the close of hostilities exhibited a rapacity and a 
disregard for American rights which did not tend to further 
endear French interests to the American people. As a result, 
the attitude of America toward France had so changed by 
the time her representatives reached Washington that it was 
early decided to let some other nation better intrenched in the 
good graces of the American people open negotiations and se- 
cure terms which would pave the way for cancellation. With 
that in view Italy was selected to make the attempt, with 
the expectation that having established a precedent, it would 
then be a simple matter to secure similar terms for France. 
This plan is indicated in a circular letter issued by a New 
York bank in which the statement is made: 


Should an agreement be reached with Italy similar agreements on 
the French debt are almost inevitable. 


So the question of cancellation of the Italian debt and the 
cancellation of the French debt may to all intents and purposes 
be considered as one and the same proposition. In cancelling 
the major portion of the Italian debt, as here proposed, we 
are in effect cancelling the major portion of the French debt. 

The interest of the banking houses of Wall Street is even 
more obvious. During the war and since the close of the war 
the securities of European governments have fallen to unheard- 
of low levels. Fabulous quantities of these depreciated Eu- 
ropean bonds have been bought up by American and interna- 
tional banking interests for a mere song. And undoubtedly, 
even at these low prices, they paid all they were worth under 
present conditions. For with the great debts which these coun- 
tries owe the United States, and which should have priority, 
such bonds are worth hardly more than the paper on which 
they are printed. 

But if the United States, out of overflowing generosity, and 
in appreciation of the altruistic sentiments so eloquently ex- 
pressed by the affable and genial gentlemen sent by Italy and 
France to conduct these negotiations, can be prevailed upon to 
cancel our debts or to reduce them to a minimum, as is here 
proposed, then all other obligations of these European coun- 
tries, including the cheap bonds so thoughtfully acquired by 
our banking friends, will immediately advance to par. And in 
a night these great banking interests will have been endowed 
With collossal fortunes beside which the radiant dreams of 
Midas pale into insignificance. When we vote to cancel any 
part of the debt of Italy and France we not only vote that 
much more taxes upon the American people but we vote that 
much more loot into the pockets of every holder of European 
bonds. We by that vote bestow upon the speculators of Wall 
Street, who are moving heaven and earth to secure ratifica- 
tion of this settlement, wealth beyond the dreams of human 
avarice. 

In addition to that, we are thereby voting money to finance 


| European wars. France is now waging a war of devastation 
inconsiderable amount they propose to pay us in the beginning | 
interest at the rate of one-eighth of 1 per cent. Since making in northern Africa, and Italy has just announced to the world 


iti borrow h milli llars | that she proposes to reestablish upon the Mediterranean the 
5 72 Go af to sari . per 7 | ancient Roman Empire. And when we vote them these billions 
missions. We are to-day paying 414 per cent on this money we | We are voting directly into their war chests the means where- 
borrowed to lend to Italy, and Italy is herself paying Morgan | With to crush the Riffian nation, fighting for liberty against a 


foreign invader, and we are voting funds with which to re- 
& Co. approximately 8 per cent on loans made since the war, | ’ 
but she proposes to pay us one-eighth of 1 per cent on a mere | establish beyond the Alps the reincarnation of the empire of the 


fragment of this sacred loan from the American people. | 

And the situation is rendered all the more puzzling to the 
average American, accustomed to pay his honest debts, by the 
fact that Italy could pay this entire debt without taxing her 
people or taking one cent from her national treasury. Germany 
and Austria are paying Italy in annual installments an in- 
demnity larger than her debt to the United States. With one 
hand she exacts every mark of the reparations given her by 
the Dawes commission and with the other she tightens her 
purse strings and refuses to repay the American loans which 
made victory possible and without which she would now be 
paying reparations to Germany instead of receiving them. 

But Italy should not bear alone the odium of this attempt to 
repudiate her obligations. Cooperating with her, and eventu- 
ally the chief beneficiary in this attempt to cancel war debts, 
is France, the prime mover and aggressive advocate of cancella- | 
tion from the day of the armistice. And working with z 


hand in glove is a powerful group of American and international 
bankers who expect to reap even greater profits in these inter- 
national settlements than they made during the war. 

France, indeed, made the first attempt but soon realized that 
she was handicapped by the increasing unpopularity of the 


Cæsars whose spirit of conquest and imperial despotism reached 
its flower in Nero and Caligula. Are the people of the United 
States willing to be taxed for these purposes? 

It is true that the metropolitan newspapers and the mails 
have been crowded for months with propaganda put out in 
an effort to persuade the American people that by giving 
away their money to foreign nations our own funds, like the 
widow's handful of meal and cruse of oil from which she fed 
the prophet Elijah, will miraculously continue to increase and 
produce. All such arguments belong in the same category 
with the statement that 2 subtracted from 4 leaves 6. This 
stream of propaganda has been disseminated at tremendous cost 
and with a very definite purpose in view, but any taxpayer can 
figure out for himself who will be benefited when the burden 
of repaying these millions is taken from the European tax- 
payer and placed on fhe American taxpayer. That is exactly 
the proposition before us, and it does not require the assistance 
of any great financial experts from Wall Street to enable the 
average citizen to analyze that question for himself. Some one 
must pay the Liberty bonds we sold to lend this money, and if 
the Italian taxpayer does not pay them the American taxpayer 
must. 
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The principal argument advanced in behalf of this amazing 
proposal to excuse Italy from the payment of the money she 
borrowed from us is lack of what they call “capacity to pay.” 
The average layman who has been accustomed to discharge his 
financial obligations and to expect others to do likewise, finds it 
difficult to understand how a borrower proposes to excuse him- 
self when his note falls due by merely saying he lacks “ capacity 
to pay,” especially when there is every evidence of his having 
ample resources at hand. If that custom is going to be adopted 
there are some of us who would like to take advantage of it. 
It has been shown that Italy has enjoyed an unprecedented post- 
war prosperity, that her bank deposits have broken all records, 
that she has since the war become the third shipbuilding nation 
in the world, that her income from tourists is in excess of $200,- 
000,000 annually, that she produces a controlling percentage of 
the world's production of raw silk, and, most significant of all, 
that she is receiving and will continue to receive annually in 
gold marks for the next 40 years, vast amounts in reparations 
from Germany under the Dawes settlement. 

And in this connection, while Italy and France are asking 
for a cancellation of what they owe, it is interesting to note 
just what they are doing toward cancellation of debts which 
other nations owe them. Are they generously reducing the 
amounts due them from Germany and Austria under the Dawes 
settlement, in the same proportion that they are asking us to 
reduce what is due us? Not a mark, not a franc, not a lire will 
they consent to remit either from the principal or the interest 
of the war penalties from the dismembered German and 
Austrian Empires. 

More than nineteen hundred years ago One great in authority 
Said: 

And when ye pray say * * +*+ 
our debtors. 


And again in the greatest sermon of all time 


For inasmuch as ye mete it unto another, with the same measure 
that ye mete withal, so shall it be meted to you again. 


Would it not come with better grace, and could we not be 
expected to listen with a more sympathetic ear to the plausible 
arguments of the distinguished European diplomats if, before 
asking us for a remission of their obligations, they had given 
evidences of their real attitude toward such a beneficent course 
by a similar remission of obligations due them. And might it 
not be well for American advocates of cancellation who urge 
upon us the evils which will befall labor and industry if we 
insist on payment of the money due us to consider that neither 
Italy nor France seems to have had any apprehension whatever 
of any such eyils befalling French and Italian labor and in- 
dustry through the payment to them of the German reparations, 

There is one argument advanced by Italy, however, which 
is deserving of more than passing interest, and that is the 
argument that America has erected such a high tariff wall that 
Italy can not sell her products in America’s markets. Even 
her lemons are shut out by an exorbitant tariff. That argu- 
ment is valid, for with a lower tariff Italy could pay a very 
considerable part of her debt in commodities and at the same 
time lower the price to American consumers, And if our good 
friends from Wall Street who are so interested in giving away 
the Nation’s money really want to help Italy, why not lower 
the tariff instead of giving away some billions of American 
dollars. By lowering the tariff they could help Italy, and at 
the same time benefit America by reducing the present high 
cost of living. If these gentlemen want to help Italy in that 
way. they may count on my heartiest cooperation and support. 

But the American consumer seems to be the last person 
to be considered in this orgy of generosity. Great compas- 
sion and concern haye been expressed on account of the reduced 
standard of living in France and Italy, but nothing has been 
said about reduced standards of living in the United States. 
Italy has but to send over engaging and ingratiating diplomats 
with a plausable tale of woe and ask to have her note canceled, 
and immediately we are eager to do her that little courtesy. 
But if a farmer out in Missouri who owes the Farm Loan 
Board a note comes in with a hard-luck experience and with a 
plea for a little more time in which to meet his note, what kind 
of commiseration and courtesy does he receive? The sheriff 
rises, hammer in hand, and says: “ Gentlemen, how much am I 
bid?“ I agree with these open-handed gentlemen who advocate 
friendship and amity between nations; I am an ardent advocate 
of international comity myself. But I am in favor of dis- 
pensing a little charity at home before we start in on Europe. 

And there are other strong reasons why the American 
farmer is entitled to prior consideration in this matter. The 
farmers of America pay a fourth of the taxes of the Nation. 
In proportion to income they pay the highest tax bill by far 
of any industry in America to-day. They have a vital in- 


forgive us our debts as we forgive 
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terest in this proposition to add these billions of dollars of 
foreign debts to the ever increasing burdens of the American 
taxpayer. 

The American farmer has already contributed more than his 
share to Italian welfare and prosperity. During the war 
the Government, under Mr. Hoover's direction, fixed the price 
of wheat at less than half its market value in order to pro- 
vide cheap bread for the Allies. At least half the flour eaten 
by Italy during the war was a free gift from the American 
farmer. Incidentally, we hear much in condemnation of price 
fixing these days, but nobody had anything to say against it 
then. Cotton was just as necessary to win the war. Steel 
was even more necessary in the prosecution of the war. 
And numerous other commodities were essential for war pur- 
poses but nobody thought of putting a price on anything but 
the farmer’s wheat. And so it came about that we shipped 
millions of bushels of wheat and countless cargoes of flour to 
the Allies in Europe and sold them at less than half the farmer 
could have got for them in an open market, a gracious gift of 
billions of dollars made by the American farmer direct to the 
people of Italy, France, Belgium, and England. 

Again, in frenzied, high-pressure campaigns they sold in 
every country village in America more bonds than the rural 
communities could possibly digest. They were urged to buy 
till it hurt, and they bought till it hurt and bought again. 
Every other industry and section of the country bought like- 
wise but with constantly advancing wages and prices and 
steadily increasing prosperity they were able to hold their 
bonds. But the farmer, crushed by a deflation deliberately 
loosened upon him by the same interests which fixed the price 
of his wheat, was forced to throw his bonds on the market, 
and bonds for which he paid $100, brought as low as $84. 
And again the farmer had made Europe and Wall Street a 
present of something like $16 on every $100 bond he bought. 
He gave half his wheat. He gave a sixth of his bonds. And 
now they are asking for the bonds themselves in order to 
save the French and Italian farmers from paying taxes while 
we increase our own farmers’ taxes to make up the donation. 

There is no more patriotic citizen in the Republic than the 
American farmer. He was willing to give his wheat and will- 
ing to give his bonds if it was necessary to win the war, and 
he gave both without a murmur, but there is a limit to even 
the patience of the farmer, and that limit has certainly been 
reached when they ask us, in addition to these gifts, unappreci- 
ated as they are, to pay Italy's taxes for her in time of peace. 
We pay our own taxes, although out on the farm it has been 
for the last five years a severe struggle to do it, but we pay 
them or the sheriff steps in and sells the farm. And we are 
willing to let the Italians and the French do as much for 
themselves. 

We have considered the attitude of Italy and France toward 
debts due them from other nations. Have you wondered what 
would be their attitude on this question if we owed France and 
Italy instead of their owing us? Fortunately we have an 
exact historical parallel, a case directly in point. 

During the Revolutionary War France was at war with Eng- 
land and was glad of an opportunity to cooperate with the 
American colonies in their struggle for independence. Pre- 
cisely the same situation obtained then as during the World 
War, with this significant exception: That in the Revolutionary 
War it was France who had the resources and we who needed 
loans, and France who advanced us money to fight the common 
enemy. What happened when the war was over and it was 
time to settle our debts? Was there talk in Paris then that. 
the war obligations should be canceled. Not on your life. Not 
a word was said about wiping war debts off the slate. And 
the young Republic, poverty stricken and threadbare, emerg- 
ing from a devastating struggle, fought on her own hearth- 
stone, struggling to establish a government, and with the most 
serious financial problems to deal with, paid back to France 
every dollar of that loan with interest. If that was the proper 
procedure in 1776 why is it not still good doctrine in 1926? 
You can safely conclude that if we owed France and. Italy 
instead of France and Italy owing us they would exact the 
uttermost farthing, as they are to-day exacting it from Ger- 
many. And I have pride enough in my American citizenship, 
and faith enough in the integrity of my Government and in 
America’s sense of justice and honor, to believe that we would 
discharge every obligation without a question, both principal 
and interest, to the last dollar, 

There is another phase of the matter which should not be 
overlodked in passing upon this momentous question. The 
Allies, sad to say, have shown a deplorable lack of appreciation 
of all the favors shown them by the United States in what was 
probably the greatest crisis of their history. America gave 
without stint. She poured into the empty treasuries and 
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granaries of destitute and defeated Italy, England, and France 
a never-ending stream of gold and grain and munitions and 
every civil and military necessity. And she gave her boys. 
From every fireside they marched away to fight Italy's 
battles, hold England’s front-line trenches, and save France’s 
capital. Legions of them sleep this afternoon in an alien soil 
beneath the poppies of Flanders or the lilies of France, far 
from the motherland that gave them birth. And yet for all 
they gave, for all the sacrifice of those who at home waited for 
the boys who never came, America is the most hated Nation in 
Europe to-day, and American citizens visiting Europe this 
summer were jeered and insulted with cries of “ Who won the 
war”? 

In commenting on the open enmity against the United States 
among the allied nations, where we would naturally expect 
to find only gratitude and regard, an editorial in this week’s 
issue of the American Legion Weekly says: 


We are despised and rejected of all the nations. With them the only 
popular thing in America is her gold. Unless you speak the language 
and disguise yourself, you pay three prices for everything, It is per- 
fectly legitimate all around the globe to financially get ahead of an 
American. 

France is the most open and impolite of all our allies, They often 
said to me they won the war and in fact we had done very little 
and deserve no praise; and, of course, should wipe out all war debts. 

While the United States was endeavoring to settle the debt question 
with Belgium, the newspaper Le Noir, of Brussels, set new limits to 
good taste and politeness by calling us worse than the Boche: 

America treats Belgium worse than the perjured power which violated 
Belgium's neutrality and was responsible for the World War. 


Another editorial says: 


It is no uncommon thing to hear in France that the United States 
is strangling that country, after its sacrifice to save the United 
States and the world from Prussian inyasion, But when you ask 
what the United States has collected, or what the United States has 
done to France except to pour men and millions into France during 
the war, and good customers and millions of more dollars after the 
war, and what it has collected of France, either on war account or 
the army supplies passed over to France after the war, there is no 
response, 


France charged the United States for every service rendered 
our soldiers. She charged us for the use of French ports, 
both for ships bringing troops and ships bringing Red Cross 
supplies. She charged rent for the muddy ground on which 
our soldiers camped, for the railway stations through which 
we ran our own trains drawn by our own locomotives carry- 
ing men and munitions to the front to hold back the enemy 
their own soldiers no longer dared face. She charged rent 
for the roads over which we marched and the battle fields 
on which American bayonets sayed Paris and the French 
Republic. 

They charged us over $200,000,000 on a collection of bogus 
claims and refused to pay us a cent in return for the use of 
transports and railroads, which carried food and supplies 
shared with the French Army. And at the close of the war 
when there was no other bidder for the vast quantities of Ameri- 
can supplies stored in warehouses which we had built in France, 
they bid them in at a price that practically amounted to con- 
fiscation and immediately proceeded to use them in the equip- 
ment of troops for service in Africa and the Ruhr. And 
now they come for more. Apparently they consider Uncle 
Sam as a sort of fat Santa Claus to be robbed and insulted 
with impunity, and it must be confessed that if we permit them 
to succeed in this last raid on the United States Treasury they 
are to be warranted in that conclusion, 

But the cancellation of Europe's debts to the United States 
is a more serious matter than is represented by the mere sums 
of money involved, as large and as important a consideration 
as that is. It is fraught with possibilities and a significance 
which may be felt both at home and abroad for generations to 
come, 

Regard for treaties, for the sanctity of contract, is the foun- 
dation stone upon which civilization must be reared. Of what 
avail are promises and protestations of peace and arbitration, 
and what reliance can be placed upon international covenants 
with nations so ready to regard as “scraps of paper” their 
notes for cash received in gold? To permit any weakening of 
Europe's sense of responsibility, its regard for its solemn obli- 
gations, is a blow at civilization itself. And it is America’s 
duty in the world and to posterity to demand of all nations a 
scrupulous and exact fulfillment of their obligations and agree- 
ments. Any other course sets back the clock of the world's 
progress a hundred years, 
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No doubt that was one of the chief considerations which 
President Coolidge had in mind when he said in his first mes- 
sage to Congress: 

I am opposed to the cancellation of these debts, and believe it for 
the best welfare of the world that they should be liquidated and paid 
as fast as possible. 

I do not favor oppressive measures, but unless money that is bor- 
rowed is repaid credit can not be secured in time of necessity, and 
there exists besides a mora] obligation which our country can not 
ignore and no other country can evade. 


I suggest that foreign governments intent upon repudiation 
and cancellation weigh well these pregnant words of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. On some future day when Europe 
is again at war, their favorite pastime, and they again come 
knocking at the Treasury at Washington and at the bank 
account of the average American citizen for funds with which 
to buy shrapnel and poison gas, they may have occasion to 
recall their supercilious attitude in the year 1926, when they 
are saying, in the words of their champions on this floor, 
“Take it or leave it. It is that or nothing.” Europe may 
chuckle in her sleeve to-day as she outgenerals our credulous 
22 overtrustful diplomats, but eventually she must pay the 

ddler, 

Mr. Chairman, every dollar of this debt that we do not col- 
lect from Italy must be paid by American taxpayers. There is 
no alternative. Reduced to its last analysis, the proposition 
before us to-day is whether the Liberty bonds represented 
by this debt are to be paid by the Italian people who bor- 
rowed the money, who spent it, and who solemnly promised to 
repay it, or whether they are to be saddled upon the already 
overburdened shoulders of our own taxpayers, These bonds 
must be paid by Italy and France or they must be paid by 
the United States, and as between the three I have no choice 
but to vote for my own country. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, in the short time re- 
maining, because I shall only use a short time, I can touch only 
ne some of the points most strongly urged in opposition to this 

As every one knows, a commission consisting of some of the 
greatest statesmen and financiers of the country, and some of 
the most distinguished and prominent Members of this House 
and Senate, made a settlement of the debt of the Kingdom of 
Italy to this country, a settlement which was at once so gener- 
ous and yet so just to a nation whose financial affairs were in 
a desperate condition, that it appealed to the judgment of 
nearly every one in this country, and at the same time it 
saved to our Treasury what nearly every one regarded as a 
hopeless and worthless claim. It brought, moreover, out of 
international discord and dispute, accord and friendship be- 
tween two great nations. It was so manifestly to the advantage 
of both the United States and Italy that articles which have 
appeared in the press of this Nation have shown its approval 
by an overwhelming majority of this country. 

I confess, Mr. Chairman, when I brought this bill into the 
House I had anticipated but little real contest over it, but 


‘into this accord of nations, this manifestation of friendship, of 


good feeling, of justice, and of generosity, there was inserted 
a gloomy figure, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY], who 
in private life is one of the most amiable, good-natured, and 
hospitable of gentlemen, but who on this occasion seemed to 
desire to earn the reputation of a disturber of international 
peace, of a promoter of international discord, and eyen as a 
repudiator of a settlement made by a commission selected as I 
have stated. For two hours and a half before this committee— 
it seemed to me longer, and possibly to some of the other gen- 
tlemen also—the gentleman harangued this committee, chant- 
ing like Poes Raven “foreyermore”—Mussolini, Fascisti; 
Fascisti, Mussolini; Mussolini, Fascisti—and that has been 
echoed by a number of gentlemen on the other side, even my 
distinguished friend from Alabama [Mr. Hupp.eston], who has 
just closed the debate in opposition. 

All these gentlemen talk as if the course of Mussolini or the 
course of the Fascisti and the domestic affairs of Italy had 
something to do with Italy’s ability to pay its debts, when 
everyone knows that it has no bearing thereon. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am on the most friendly rela- 
tions with the gentleman from Illinois, I have great admira- 
tion for his assiduousity, and I wish his zeal in the pursuit of 
his legislative duty was imitated by more Members of this 
House; but it is extremely unfortunate that his energy should 
be devoted to gathering from irresponsible sources, like some 
obscure sheet out in the State of Colorado, matters that have 
nothing whatever to do with the subject before the House, and 
which can only promote difficulty with a friendly nation. I 
wish also, in common with other Members of the House, that 
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this same energy could be occasionally, just once in awhile, 
devoted to some useful purpose instead of obstruction and dis- 
sention. 

Then there is the other gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. RATH- 
BONE} who outdid his colleague in denunciation of Mussolini, 
and in the exuberance of his eloquence seared above the 
empyrean dome, but whose feet in the course of his argument 
never touched the ground. He told you that if the settlement 
was rejected it would be the dawn of a brighter day for Italy 
and a glorious era of liberty would come to that nation, but if 
the gentleman had devoted a tithe of the time that he gave to 
preparation of his sentences in ascertaining the facts in this 
case, I feel sure he never would have talked in such a manner. 

What was the situation before Mussolini came into power in 
Italy? Armed bands of communists and bolshevists roamed all 
over that country, destroying property, taking life, defying the 
Government that was too impotent or too imbecile to stop them. 
The railroads were blocked, and trains ran only when com- 
munists and bolshevists said that they might. Factories were 
seized by communists and bolshevists and sometimes closed; 
sometimes they attempted to run them. Unemployment and 
beggary was everywhere, and an ever mounting deficit faced an 
almost empty treasury. And this, I suppose, was the dawn 
of a brighter era for Italy, which my friend from Illinois 
wants to bring back to it, God forbid that it should ever come 
to this country, or that it should even come again to Italy. 

Now, in what respect are we concerned with Mussolini and 
his government. Just in one way. Out of all this chaos, this 
disorder, this defiance of law, this destruction of property, 
arose a strong man supported by the vast majority of the 
people of Italy, and who are we to tell the people of Italy 
whom they shall select to control their Government. The dis- 
order and destruction was quelled by a strong arm, the fac- 
tories were turned over to the rightful owners, and once more 
the wheels of industry commenced to turn. The parasites and 
grafters that had been looting the treasury were discharged, 
And most wonderful of all, this great deficit that menaced 
the nation’s treasury was wiped out within a short time after 
Mussolini came into power. 

And let me say to you, gentlemen, for your particular notice, 
that up to the time when Mussolini took charge of Italy there 
never was a whisper, not as much as a suggestion, of paying 
one penny to this Government—not a penny. 

The Government, as it stood before he came into power, could 
not have paid a dollar. It could not have paid if it would, and 
the communists that controlled affairs up to that time would 
not have paid anything if they could. 5 

Now, gentlemen, this argument has been taking the most 
extraordinary turn. Gentlemen have talked as if we were 
taking something out of the Treasury of the United States and 
handing it over to Italy, when the fact is that the question 
before this House at this time is whether we will take some 
money that Italy has offered to us. By some strange inverted 
logic they have turned the facts in this case upside down. I 
am at a loss to understand how any gentleman can believe 
that if we take the money from Mussolini it will add to his 
power, but if we refuse the $5,000,000 that is now in the Treas- 
ury waiting for us to add it to our funds that that is going to 
destroy and overwhelm the Mussolini Government. If we re 
fuse to take the sum now offered us, they say in some mys- 
terious way it will operate against the Mussolini Government. 
It will do nothing of the kind. 

What will be the situation if this settlement Is rejected? 
The cabinet of Mussolini will go forth saying, We have 
offered all that is fair, all that is just and right, and now we 
take the money back that we have offered you; we will put it 
in our treasury and pay it out for other purposes; we have 
shown the world that we want to pay our debts as far as 
possible; but we are done with the United States.“ They will 
say it is the last time we will ever make any proposition, a 
proposition that the Mussolini Government had to fight for in 
his own country in order to get permission to make it. 

Giving Italy something by this bill? Mr. Chairman, we gave 
them that money years ago. We gave it when Italy was strug- 
gling through the mountain passes shedding its blood in a com- 
mon cause with us and our men were fighting with them, side 
by side. 

We gave it to them then, never thinking whether we would 
ever get it back again. We gave it in a great cause, and a 
great Nation like we are ought now to be generous. [Ap- 
plause.) 

But what will happen if we refuse this offer? Only a few 
weeks ago some member rose in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties and denounced in the most scathing terms the people of 
the United States as Shylocks and the course of this country 
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in attempting to collect the debt from France as the personifi- 
cation of usury. He was wildly applauded, something in the 
same way as the applause accorded the statements of the two 
gentlemen from IIIinols when they were presenting this case 
to you; and yet his statements could have only the same 
effect as the statements made by those who have so violently 
attacked the Italian Government, namely, to promote hatred 
and ill will between two friendly nations. [Applause.] 

We are told that we ought to reject this settlement. If we 
now reject this settlement, this country will become the target 
of every blatant demagogue in any foreign legislature who 
wants to have his country repudiate the debt that it owes us. 
If we reject this settlement they will say, “ What is the use 
of our offering fair terms to America? They are nothing but 
a collection of Shylocks and usurers anyway. Why should we 
talk to them?” And, worse than that, if we are guilty of the 
folly of rejecting this agreement on account of Mussolini and 
Fascism, if we refuse to take the money offered to us for no 
other reason than that they are in charge of Italy’s affairs, 
the guffaw that will be raised in Europe will reach to the very 
shores of the Atlantic on this side. It is bad enough that 
we should be classed as Shylocks when we are trying to be 
generous, but, for Heaven's sake, let us not put ourselves in 
the position where we will be denounced both as Shylocks and 
as fools. [Laughter and applause.] Giving Italy something? 
Not to-day. We gave it long ago; and now we want to give 
Italy and its people our friendship, our hope for their future, 
our best wishes that they may be successful in rehabilitating 
their country. That is all we are giving to Italy. 

There are some who say this settlement is in the interest 
of Morgan & Co., of New York, but the Morgan loan is Italy's 
only salvation. Italy must have capital or it can not recover. 
Without it its man power and its waterfalls are useless. 
Moreover, the Morgan loan is an accomplished fact. Italy has 
that money now. It is entirely immaterial what we do at this 
time so far as that loan is concerned. 

There are some that say the settlement should have been 
postponed. What would have been accomplished by the post- 
ponement? Have we learned no lesson from the experience of 
our allies with Germany? Every day while we wait Italy 
has been sinking in the quicksands of financial distress. To 
go longer simply invites destruction. Let us do the fair 
thing, the just thing, the generous thing, and approve this 
settlement. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has expired, and the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America made by the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission and approved by the President upon 
the terms and conditions as set forth in Senate Document No, 3, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, is hereby approved in general terms 
as follows: 

The amount of the indebtedness to be funded, after allowing for 
certain cash payments made by Italy, is $2,042,000,000, which has been 
computed as follows: 
Obligations taken for cash ad- 

vanced by Treasury 
Accrued and unpaid interest at 


4% per cent per annum to 
Dee. 15, 1922 251, 846, 654. 79 


Accrued interest at 3 per cent per annum from 
Dec. 15, 1922, to June 15, 1925 


$1, 648, 034, 050. 90 


$1, 899, 880, 705. 69 
142, 491, 052. 93 
2, 042, 371, 758. 62 


CAST eg PAs Ss AAS A 7, 439. 34 
— 172, 292. 28 
Total net indebtedness as of June 15, 1925. 2, 042, 199, 466. 34 
To be paid in cash upon execution of agreement 199, 466. 34 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds- 2, 042, 000, 000. 00 


The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments on 
June 15 of each year up to and including June 15, 1987, on a fixed 
schedule, subject to the right of the Kingdom of Italy to postpone 
such payments falling due after June 15, 1930, for two years, such 
postponed payment to bear interest at the rate of 4½ per cent per 
annum. The amount of the annual principal installment during the 
first five years shall be $5,000,000. The amount of the principal 
installment due the sixth year shall be $12,100,000, the subsequent 
annual principal installments increasing until in the sixty-second year of 
the debt-funding period the final principal instaliment shall be $79,- 
400,000, the aggregate principal installments being equal to the total 
principal of the indebtedness te be funded into bonds, 
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The Kingdom of Italy shall have the right to pay off additional 
amounts of principal of the bonds on June 15 and December 15 of any 
year upon 90 days’ advance notice. 

The bonds to be issued shall bear no interest until June 15, 1930, 
and thereafter shall bear interest at the rate of one-eighth of 1 per 
cent per annum from June 15, 1930, to June 15, 1940; at the rate of 
one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1940, to June 15, 
1950; at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 
1950, to June 15, 1960; at the rate of three-fourths of 1 per cent per 
annum from June 15, 1960, to June 15, 1970; at the rate of 1 per 
cent per annum from June 15, 1970, to June 15, 1980; and at the rate 
of 2 per cent per annum after June 15, 1980, all payable semi- 
annually on June 15 and December 15 of each year. 

Any payment of interest or principal may be made at the option of 
the Kingdom of Italy in any United States Government obligations 
issued after April 6, 1917, such obligations to be taken at par and 
accrued interest. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. There is an angle of approach to this 
very important matter that I wish to make. In what I say 
there will be no reflection upon the very able commission, 
there will be no reflection upon the Italian Government, and 
there will be no discussion of the matter as an economie propo- 
sition. I assume that when the Congress retained to itself 
the power to pass upon the adjustments made by the commis- 
sion it was intended that we should try to pass upon them 
intelligently and patriotically. Therefore I do not think it is 
necessary to apologize for expressing an opinion. 

Here is the matter that has worried me from the beginning 
touching this settlement. It means a reopening of the other 
settlements, not to-morrow, perhaps, not next year, perhaps, 
maybe not 10 years from now, but some time in the vicissitudes 
that accompany the life of nations these settlements, it will 
be insisted, shall be reopened; and they will point not to the 
British settlement—which I gladly supported—but to the Ital- 
ian settlement as a precedent. Sixty-two years is the time 
given for this settlement. There is no complaint about the 
time, but let us think back over our own history for 62 years. 
There have been times within that period when it would have 
been embarrassing for us to pay, had we been in debt. The 
time will come with these nations with which we have already 
made settlements and with those with whom we will make 
settlements in the next few days when they will be unable to 
pay, and they will ask for a moratorium. Not only will they 
ask it, but they will point back to this Italian settlement and 
demand not only a moratorium but the forgiveness of a part 
of oe debt. Why, it is as certain to happen as men continue 
to live. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
see has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended for five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I thank the committee, and I 
do want to say this if I may: I am somewhat embarrassed here 
at times by reason of the honor which my Democratic col- 
leagues have shown me in selecting me for the particular posi- 
tion which I happen to hold, because of the fear that what I 
may say may give a political aspect to a question. There is 
no political or partisan aspect to this question, and every gen- 
tleman is entirely free. I am not seeking to induce any indi- 
vidual for any sort of partisan or political- purpose to vote 
against his own judgment, but I am merely expressing my 
own views concerning this matter and mentioning the thing 
that troubles me concerning it. I feel responsibility about this 
as a legislator. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not going to settle things. It may 
have settled matters temporarily, enough to enable Italy to 
get a loan, and I have no complaint to make about the loan. 
It does seem to me, however, that the Executive department, 
which has been restraining individuals from granting loans 
until a settlement was made, might very properly have con- 
tinued its withholding until the Congress had passed upon this 
Proposition; but that is neither here nor there. That is not im- 
portant. The important thing is that within the next genera- 
tion, maybe to-morrow, maybe next year, maybe 10 years from 
now, our successors here are all going to have to fight this 
old question over and over again. I have no criticism to make 
of the commission. The commission moyed along the lines that 
it had laid down, but here is an appeal to another body. 

It would be infinitely better that this settlement were not 
made at all than to have all settlements reopened with other 
nations, 
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Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Gladly. 

Mr. MILLS. I would like to ask the gentleman what is his 
solution? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, my thought would be— 
of course I can not solve it alone—my thought would be that 
every nation should have accepted the terms that we laid down 
at the time of the British settlement, and then, after that had 
been agreed upon, we would have been free to deal with the 
“capacity to pay” at the time when they ask a moratorium. 
The trouble with the present condition is that you have con- 
sidered “ capacity to pay” at the beginning and not at the time 
of payment. Does not the gentleman think that is pretty 
sound? 

Mr. MILLS. I am afraid that is not strictly so, because, of 
course, the payments increase with years. May I say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the figures submitted by the 
commission showing what Italy would have to pay under the 
terms of the British settlement were such that it was unthink- 
able that Italy could meet the British terms. That being so, 
what could we do? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I wish to answer the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, He says we should not have shown discrimination in 
favor of Italy. First, I say it would have been unworthy of 
a great nation like the United States to say to all her debtors, 
“We will not take into consideration your condition. We 
will not consider whether you are rich or poor, but we will 
make one hard and fast rule. If we settle with a wealthy 
country, like Great Britain, with enormous investments 
abroad, on a certain basis, you, without a dollar of invest- 
ments abroad, poor, struggling, must settle on exactly the 
same basis.” What kind of a friendship would the different 
nations feel we had for them if we had made that kind of a 
rule? Then, too, as a question of plain business common 
sense, if a creditor has two embarrassed debtors, one of whom 
is able to pay 80 cents on the dollar and the other only 30, 
should there be no discrimination between them? Would a 
private creditor manage settlements in that way? The com- 
mission from the start and the Congress in approving settle- 
ments have recognized the right and the desirability of making 
different conditions with different nations. The delegates 
from Great Britain insisted at great length that they should 
have the most-favored-nation clause. That was refused, and 
it has been refused in other cases. So much from the stand- 
point of precedent. Still further, has the fact that we have 
proceeded to make more favorable settlements with one coun- 
try than another prejudiced the payments or led to requests 
for readjustments? Great Britain has not taken advantage 
of certain privileges for postponement since we made that 
settlement 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee rose. 

Mr. BURTON. In a moment. We voted here in this House 
a moratorium for Austria until 1943, by no means the poorest 
nation of Europe; but in all the arguments presented by 
various foreign delegates to the commission there has not been 
a whisper in reference to that. After we had agreed upon 
this settlement with Italy, Rumania came forward and we 
settled with her on practically the same basis as with Great 
Britain, and the argument of the settlement with Italy was 
not once urged by the delegates, although they sought to take 
advantage of every point. Now, as to the idea of settling on 
the British basis at this time and making a readjustment 
thereafter. In the first place, that would have been abso- 
lutely impossible; and more than that, every argument is for 
final disposition of the case. Everyone knows that the longer 
the time these debts are allowed to run before final agreement, 
the more difficult it is to make a settlement. That is true in 
the case of a private debtor; that is the case with a public 
debtor as well. Delay means additional argument for cancel- 
lation or for leniency. 


The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with It. 


The purpose of settling these debts can not be most favorably 
accomplished unless—and we have been delayed too long 
already in some of these settlements—agreement is reached at 
this time. So, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I must most 
decidedly oppose the argument of my good friend from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Garrerr]. In these closing minutes of the debate 
I would call attention to certain considerations as to these 
debtors. Every argument against this settlement has ignored 
the difficulty of making transfers of great sums of money 
abroad. I spoke briefly on that point on Wednesday. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. I listened with a great deal of interest 
to what the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSExER]I said. He 
brought out forcibly the fact that practically no nation of 
Europe had diminished its debt before the war. That applies 
particularly to Italy. Whatever her debt has been abroad, 
when obligations matured there have been other borrow- 
ings to take their place. That government in Italy was formed 
in 1861, and there has been a steady increase with occasional 
exceptions in indebtedness ever since. Here is $2,042,000,000 
as the principal sum due to the United States. Do you 
believe she can begin now and make transfers abroad to us to 
pay that sum on any such basis as, say, $50,000,000 a year? 
Why, it is impossible. I regret I can not go further into this 
question of international transfers. It was taken into account 
by the Dawes agreement and the agreement of London. I 
advise gentlemen to read them. Provision was made for grant- 
ing moratoriums and even for releases in case transfers were 
not possible. 

Do not forget this—and much of this debate has overlooked 
it—that these debts to us are not of the same kind as the 
loans that, for instance, England made before the war. 

These loans were made for construction, for betterments in 
the respective countries, such as the building of railroads and 
the purchase of ships, objects which increased productive ca- 
pacity. These loans from the United States were associated 
with the processes of destruction, of waste, of war. Instead 
of the countries which are indebted to us being in better con- 
dition because of the use made of these loans they are in a 
condition infinitely worse, and that will make repayment much 
more difficult than it has been in the past, I am sanguine that 
these foreign debts will be paid. A sense of national obliga- 
tion and a desire for the maintenance of credit wiil have a 
potent influence upon the’ debtor nations; but then there 
should be a settlement for another reason—the welfare of the 
countries with which we are dealing. No country can adjust 
its fiscal system with a lot of debts hanging over it like a 
threatening cloud. An adjustment is of the most vital impor- 
tance. Belgium has recently agreed on a settlement and also 
Italy; the French have thus far refused. Not long ago the 
French franc had a greater gold value than the Belgian fraue 
or the Italian lira. Now the franc in France is worth 3.83 
cents; the Italian lira is worth 4.04. The Belgian franc, which 
was below the French franc, is quoted at 4.54. 

What does that show? It shows most decisively a restored 
and a more settled Europe is essential. We should take into 
account their capacity and present situation. We should ex- 
tend all reasonable leniency, especially in the earlier payments. 
It is essential for the benefit of all our debtors to make a set- 
tlement now. 

In conclusion just a word about settlements with Great Brit- 
ain and Italy. If you take into account the wealth of Great 
Britain, that enormous Empire, with all her resources, why 
the settlement with Great Britain as compared with the pro- 
posed settlement with Italy is more favorable to her than that 
with Italy. I make that statement most unqualifiedly. 
Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I want to strike out the last two 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am going to 
take only a few minutes of your time. I discussed this matter 
quite at length the other day. I simply desire to say to you 
now, as a member of the Debt Commission, that the commission 
has no desire to coerce you as to how you should vote. We 
could not do it if we tried. Under the law we were to make 
negotiations and present to you what we thought was the best 
settlement we could make, and ultimately it is for Congress to 
say whether or not that settlement shall be made the judgment 
of Congress. The commission has presented to you the very 
best agreement we could get. We have presented you the 
economic facts. We have appealed to your reason and judg- 
ment and not your passion or prejudice. 

Now, much has been said to the effect that we have waited 
so long to make the settlement and that the Italian settlement 
ought to have been made when the settlement was made with 
Great Britain. This commission has tried day in and day out, 
from the day it was organized, to get all debtor nations to come 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BURTON. May I ask for five minutes additional? 
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here and try to settle, and they would not come. How could 
we make a settlement when they would not come? We made a 
settlement at the earliest possible moment we could. 

Now, much has been said—and I am going to leave the mat- 
ter with that statement—that we are in effect surrendering so 
much of the American taxpayers’ money. Gentlemen, this set- 
tlement gets to the American taxpayers some money, and with- 
out a settlement you are getting no money. [Applause.] This 
settlement is not giving up a dollar of money that the United 
States now has. These loans are over seven years past due, 
with no payments on them; and if any Member of this House 
can get up and show whereby this Government can collect this 
full amount of $7,000,000 for each congressional district, as 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HuLL] has said, I say a 
greater than Solomon has arisen, and I will take back every- 
thing I have said, and I will vote against this bill. 

But it can not be done. It is impossible, and the House 
knows it is. The proposition is pure theory. 

In conclusion, I belieye that this is the best settlement you 
can get from Italy; that it is all you can get: it is this or 
nothing; and as it puts some money into the Treasury, thus 
relieving the American taxpayer to that extent, I am going te 
yote for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill to the House without 
amendment, with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
committee rise and report the bill back to the House without 
amendment, with the recommendation that the bill do pass, 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. MAppen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, having in charge 
the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the Kingdom of Italy to the Government of the United 
States of America, had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with the recommendation that the bill without 
amendment do pass. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 257, nays 133, 
answered “present” 8, not voting 38, as follows: 


{Roll No. 12} 
YEAS—257 
Ackerman Connery Griest Leavitt 
Adkins 8 Pa. Griffin Lee, Ga. 
Aldrich Coopen Ohio Hadley Lehlbach 
Allen Hale Letts 
Audrew Cramton Hall, Ind. Lindsay 
Anthony Crisp Hall, N, Dak. Linthicum 
Appleby Crosser Hardy Luce 
Arentz 5 Hawes McLaughlin, Mich 
Auf der Heide Cullen Hersey Mera hlin, Nebr. 
Bacharach rry Hickey Leod 
Buchmann Darrow Hill, Md. 8 
Bacon Dempsey Hoch acGregor 
Bare iain, Iowa hee lad 3 
rbour oladay agee, 

Beedy Dickinson, Mo. Hooper eee abg 
Beers Dickstein pec Magrady 
Begg oe acl Hudso Mapes 
Black, N. Y. Doyle Hull, William E. Martin, La. 

land Dyer Irwin Martin, Mass. 
Blanton Eaton Jacobstein Menges 
Bloom Elliott ames Merritt 

les Ellis Jenkins Michener 

Bowles Esterly Johnson, III. Miller 
Bowman Fairchild Johnson, Ind. Milis 
Boylan Faust Johnson, S. Dak. Montgomery 
Brand, Ohio Fenn Johnson, Wash. Mooney 
Brigham Fish A Kahn Moore, Ohio 
Britten Fishe earns Moore, Va. 
Brumm Fitzgerald, W.T. Kelly Morin 
Burtness Fort emp Morrow 
— — yous Bence Murphy 

atler a Neison, Me. 
Campbell Freeman Ketcham Newton, Minn, 
Carew Frothingham Kiefner Newton, Mo. 
Carpenter Fuller Kiess Norton 
Carter, Calif. Funk Kindred O'Connell, N, Y. 
Celler Furlow King O'Connell, R. I. 
Chalmers Gambrill Knutson O'Connor, La. 
Chindblom Garber Kunz O'Connor, N. X. 
Christopherson Gibson Kurtz Oliver, N. Y. 
Clague Gifford LaGuardia Parker 
Cleary Glynn Lazaro Patterson 
Cole Gorman Lea, Calif. Perkins 
Colton Green, lowa Leatherwood Perlman 
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Phillips Sinnott conp Weller 
rter mith Tha Welsh 
rall Sosnowski Thayer Wheeler 
ratt Speaks Thompson White, 
Purnell Spearin Tilson ite, Me 
Quayle Sproul, fn. Timberlake Whitehead 
mseyer Sproul, Kans. Tincher nn 
Ransley Stalker Tinkham iNiams, III. 
Reece Stephens Tolle Rien Tex, 
Itobinson, Iowa Stobbs Treadwa 8 
Robsion. Ky. Strong, Kans. Underh W. 1 seh 
Rogers Strong, Pa. Updike 38 on 
Rowbottom Strother Valle Woodruff 
Rubey Summers, Wash. Vare Wurzbach 
Sabath Swartz Vestal Wyant 
Sanders, N. Y. Sweet Vincent, Mich, Yates 
Scott Swing Wainwright Zihlman 
Sears, Nebr. Swoope Walters 
ger Taber Wason 
Shreve Taylor, N. J. Watres 
Simmons Taylor, Tenn. Watson 
NAYS—133 
Almon Eslick Lankford Rouse 
Andresen Evans Larsen Rutherford 
Arnold _Frear Lineberger Sanders, Tex. 
Aswell Fulmer Little Sandlin 
Ayres Gardner, Ind. Lowrey Schnelder 
Barkley Garner, Tex. Lozier Sears, Fia. 
Beck Garrett, Tenn. Lyon Sballenberger 
Berger Garrett, Tex. eClintie inclair 
Black, Tex. . Gasque cDuffie mithwick 
Bowling Gilbert McKeown Steagall 
ox Goldsborough MeMillan Stedman 
Brand, Ga. Goodwin McReynolds Sumners, Tex, 
riggs Green, Fia McSwala Swank 
Browne Greenwood Major Taylor, Colo. 
Browning Hammer Mansfield Taylor, W. Va. 
Buchanan Hare Milligan Thomas 
Bul winkle Hastings Moore, Ky. Thurston 
Busby Hayden Morehea Tillman 
Byrns Hill, Ala. Nelson, Mo. ‘Tucker 
Cannon Hill, Wash, Nelson, Wis, Tydings 
Chapman Howard Oldfield Underwood 
Collier Huddleston Oliver, Ala. Upshaw 
Collins ite Parks Vinson, Ga 
Connally, Tex. Tull, Tenn. Peavey Voigt 
Cox Jeffers Peery Warren 
Davis Johnson, Ky. Pou Weaver 
Deal Johnson, Tex. cus Wefald 
Dominick Jones on Wilson, La. 
Doughton Keller Rainey Wilson; Miss, 
well Kincheloe Rankin Wingo’ 
Drane Kop Rathbone Wright 
Drewry Kale Rayburn 
river Lampert Reed, Ark 
Edwards Lanham Rom que 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—8 
Carter, Okla. Harrison Montague 
NOT VOTING—38 
Abernethy Davenport Hau Reid, Til. 
Allgood Davey Hawley chafer 
Bankhead Fitzgerald, Roy G. Hull, Morton D. nell 
T Flaherty McFadden Somers, N. Y. 
Bixler Fletcher Manlove Stevenson 
Burdick Fredericks Mead Sullivan 
Canfield French Michaelson Vinson, Ky. 
Carss Gallivan Morgan Woodrum 
Cooper, Wis. Golder Raker : 
Crowther Grabam Reed, N. Y. 


So the bill was passed, 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 

Mr. Gallivan (for) with Mr. Bell (a 
Mr. Mead (for) with Mr. Vinson o 
Mr. Davey (for) with Mr. Schafer 
Mr. Sullivan (for) with Mr. Carss 
Mr. Bixler (for) with Mr. Harrison 


inst). 


3 
against). 
against). 


Kentucky (against), 


Mr. Davenport (for) with Mr. Fletcher (against), 
Mr. Reid of Nlinois ig with Mr. Woodrum (against). 
Mr. Burdick (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). 

Mr. Montague 5 with Mr. Abernethy (asnast). 

Mr. Somers of New York (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 

Mr. Graham (for) with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma (against). 

Mr. McFadden (for) with Mr. Allgood (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Raker. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay,” but desire 
to withdraw my vote. I am paired with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Brxier, who, if he had been present, would 
have voted “ yea,” and I would haye voted “nay.” 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. GRAHAM. If he were 
present I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea,” but desire 
to withdraw my vote. I am paired with the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Mr. ABERNETHY, who, if he were present, 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce that if my 
colleague, Mr. Morton D, Hurt, were present, he would vote 
for the passage of this bill. He is not present, because he was 
called away on important business. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 
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The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr, FRENCH. No, Mr. Speaker; I was attending a con- 
ference in the Speaker's office and did not know of the roli 
call, : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman was not in the Hall? 

Mr. FRENCH. I was not in this Hall. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman does not bring him- 
self within the rule. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote, 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; I was outside. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman does not bring him- 
self within the rule, 

Mr. FRENCH. I desire to inquire whether the bells an- 
nouncing this roll call were rung in the Speaker's office? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair presumes so. 

Mr. FRENCH. I want to be recorded as present, and I 
wanted to vote “ yea,” but I heard no bells. 

The SPEAKER. The rule for qualification is that the gen- 
tleman must have been present in the Hall. 

Mr. FRENCH. I was attending a conference, but it was not 
a conference which would excuse me; it was not a conference 
between the two Houses. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I was not in my 
seat when my name was called, and only one bell was rung 
in my office. If I had been present, I would have voted “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall when his 
name was called? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I was not, but only one bell 
was rung in my office. If I had been present and entitled to 
vote, I would have voted “ yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Green of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE—NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION 
(H. DOC, NO. 219) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and ordered printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the request contained in the resolution 
adopted by the National Forest Reservation Commission at its 
meeting of January 7, 1926, I transmit for appropriate action 
by the Congress a copy of the resolution in question and a 
copy of the letter from the Secretary of Agriculture referred to 
therein. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tne Wuire House, January 15, 1926. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 

The Chair announced the appointment of Mr. Wyant, Mr. 
Hupson, Mr. Taner, Mr. BULWINKLE, and Mr. Troixds as mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


l By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. Somers of New York, for an indefinite period, on 
account of the death of his mother. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, after consultation with 
gentlemen upon the other side, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remaining five bills for the settlement of foreign debts now 
upon the calendar be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole, and I will state that if the request is acceded to 
the bills will go over until to-morrow morning. I understand 
this Is satisfactory to the gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, is that because the gentleman is fearful there will 
not be a quorum present in the House? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; but I do not think there is any 
particular contest about them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair permit a parliamentary in- 


quiry? Could that be granted by unanimous consent, being 
bilis affecting the Treasury of the United States? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, the Chair thinks if there was no 
objection they could be so considered. 

Mr. BLANTON. For instance, by unanimous consent could 
an appropriation bill taking money from the Treasury be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole? 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so, if unanimous con- 
sent was granted. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. Is not this the only effect of considering the 
bills in the House instead of in Committee of the Whole? There 
is no general debate and the bills come up under the five- 
minute rule, and if the point is made, 218 Members are re- 
quired to consider them instead of 100. 

The SPEAKER. Exactly so. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Iowa a question. Has his request been agreed to? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It has not been agreed to. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. I reserve the right to object, to ask how 
much time will be granted for debate? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa; I am inclined to think all the time 
the gentleman wants. I have not heard of anybody who wants 
to contest these bills particularly. 

. Mr. McKEOWN. I think we ought to know something 
about it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
some time. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not want any time for myself. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The gentleman would be entitled 
to one hour in his own right. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to know something about it before 
I agree. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
word for it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will there be ample time given? I simply 
want to know that there will be no effort to shut off men who 
want to get some information. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. Oh, there will be plenty of time to get 
information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Speaker, may I 
have the attention of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] 
and the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tirson]? Will 
these bills probably be all that will be considered to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope we may consider, in 
addition, the resolution in regard to the preparatory work 
for the limitation of armament conference, involving an au- 
thorization of an appropriation of $50,000 to pay for the pre- 
liminary work. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am quite familiar with 
that; but I want to ask the gentleman if it is really expected 
that you will be able to get that up to-morrow. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; that, in addition to these bills. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There are a number of Mem- 
bers interested in that resolution, I will say to the gentleman 
from Connecticut, who want to be here if they know it is 
coming up. 

Mr. TILSON. It is my intention to bring that up imme- 
diately after the debt settlement bills are disposed of. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And that will be all. There 
will be nothing in addition to that? 

Mr. TILSON. I anticipate that will take the day. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 38 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, January 16, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon, 


I will see that the gentleman has 


I hope the gentleman will take my 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

65. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
reports from the Departments of Commerce, Interior, and War, 
and the United States Shipping Board, relative to money re- 
ceived during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, which was not 
paid into the General Treasury of the United States, and the 
payments, if any, made from such funds during said fiscal 
year, and 26 reports from the heads of other departments 
stating that no moneys haye been received during the fiscal 
year which have not been covered into the Treasury, and calling 
attention to the report of the acting director of supply, dated 
November 25, 1925, covering moneys received by the Treasury 
Department during the fiscal year ended June 80, 1925; Com- 
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mittee on Ways and Means discharged, and rereferred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

271. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and suryey of Appomattox River, Va., up to Peters- 
burg (H. Doc. No. 215); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed. 

284. A communication from the President. of the United 
States, transmitting proposed legislation affecting the use by 
the War Department of an existing appropriation for the settle- 
ment of claims, employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co. (H. Doe. 
No. 216) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

285. A letter from the secretary of the American War Mothers, 
transmitting a report of the American War Mothers for the 
year ending January, 1926; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

286. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the legislative establishment, Library of Congress, for the 
fiscal year 1926, in the sum of $25,000 (H. Doc. No. 217) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

287. A letter from attorneys for the Georgetown Barge, Dock, 
Elevator & Railway Co., transmitting annual report of said 
company for the year ended December 31, 1925; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

288. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the office of public buildings and public parks of the Na- 
tional Capital for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, in the 
amount of $140,000 (H. Doc. No. 218); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
7348. A bill for the relief of Joseph F. Becker; withont amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 113). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1830) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Wise; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3534) granting an increase of pension to Louise 
W. Henderson; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5136) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
Meckel; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3404) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
A. Sumner; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1652) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
S. Phelps; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7646) granting an increase of pension to Laura 
Smith ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6478) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Cotter; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2967) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Stubbs; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7527) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth Estes; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7414) granting an increase of pension to Estella 
Bolster ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLEARY: A bill (H. R. 7738) to amend the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress approved June 30, 1922, relative 
to the elimination of commissioned personnel and their retire- 
ment as warrant officers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 7739) to provide for the 
condemnation of land for the opening, extension, widening, or 
straightening of streets, avenues, roads, or highways in accord- 
ance with the plan of the permanent system of highways for 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 7740) for the erection of a 
Federal building at Jackson, Jackson County, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STHAGALL: A bill (H. R. 7741) to construct a bridge 
across the Choctawhatchee River, near Geneva, Geneva County, 
Ala., on State Road No. 20; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 7742) for the erection of a 
post office to be located upon the site now owned by the United 
States Government at Rutherfordton, N. C.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7743) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a post office at Canton, N. C.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 7744) for the erection of 
a Federal building at Lamar, Mo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 7745) to authorize the sale 
of part of United States Veterans’ Hospital property at Broad- 
view, III.; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 7746) to amend the national 
prohibition act, to provide for State local option, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 7747) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Mannington, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 7748) for the adjustment of 
water-right charges on the King Hill irrigation project, Idaho, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7749) for the adjustment of water-right 
charges on the Boise project, Idaho, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7750) for the adjustment of water-right 
charges on the Minidoka irrigation project, Idaho, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H, R. 7751) to provide for main- 
taining the corps of cadets at the United States Military 
Academy at the strength now authorized by law, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 7752) to authorize the leas- 
ing for mining purposes of land reserved for Indian agency and 
school purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R. 7753) to amend section 
1868, Revised Statutes of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 7754) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 7755) to designate a building 
site for the National Conservatory of Music of America, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. WELLER: A bill (H. R. 7756) to fix the salaries of 
certain judges of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: A bill (H. R. 7757) to provide 
for the erection of a public building at Hoboken, N. J.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 7758) placing first, second, 
and third class postmasters in the competitive classified serv- 
ice; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 7759) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Honesdale, in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7760) to amend section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Joint resolution (H, J. Res, 114) 
directing the Secretary of War to allot war trophies to the 
American Legion Museum; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 115) provid- 
ing that the United States pay her proportionate share of the 
expenses incurred at any official conference, interchange, or 
committee held under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
its council or assembly, to which conferences, committee, or 
interchange the United States shall send her duly accredited 
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representative, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 3 

By Mr. KIESS: Resolution (H. Res. 88) to print the report 
of the committee to inyestigate the economic conditions of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States as a House document; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. TILSON: Resolution (H. Res. 89) amending para- 
graph 2 of Rule XXI; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 7761) granting an increase of 
pension to Frances Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 7762) granting a pension to 
William Zimmerman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BIXLER: A bill (H. R. 7703) granting an increase 


-of pension to Sophia Elder; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 7764) to confer rights, 
privileges, and benefits of honorable discharge to Benjamin F. 
Helmick and his dependents; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7765) granting a pension to George M. 
Hovatter ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7766) granting a pension to Jacob Har- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7767) granting a pension to W. R. Murphy; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 7768) granting a pension to 
Marie Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 7769) granting a pension 
to Lucretia Burton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 7770) granting a pension 
to Hannah Meagher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (II. R. 7771) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Rose R. Kirkland; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 7772) granting a pension to 
Orval E. Jenks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7773) for the examination and survey of 
Hueneme Harbor, Calif, with a view of construction of a 
breakwater for the harbor; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 7774) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Eyans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 7775) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frederick A. Emery; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 7776) for the reimburse- 
ment of Emma Pulliam; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (II. R. 7777) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank Lytle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 7778) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alice L. Cassidy; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7779) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary T. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7780) granting a pension to Harney Effing; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 7781) for the relief of Al- 
bert Bowen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7782) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucinda McGhee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7788) granting a pension to Charles T. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 7784) granting an increase 
of pension to Isabel Hart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 7785) for the relief of 
Franklin Gum; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 7786) for the relief of F. C. 
Wallace; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7787) for the relief of Edward Young; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 7788) granting an increase 
of pension to Rebecca Hess; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7789) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Brenaman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7790) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7791) granting 
an increase of pension to George T. Reid; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7792) granting a pension to 
Lillian M. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 7793) for the relief of 
Irvin Leonard Garver; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 7794) granting a pension 
to Sarah D. Dewit; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7795) granting a pension to Nancy Blitz; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7796) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeanette Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 7797) for the relief of 
Rebecca E. Olmsted; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 7798) for the relief of Wilbur 
Stookey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 7799) for the relief of 
William Chinsky; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7800) for the relief of Olaf Nelson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 7801) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Lewis M. Kennedy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 7802) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah J. Blake; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 7803) granting an increase 
of pension to Poppie H. Winslow; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWOOPE: A bill (H. R. 7804) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy A, Blakeley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7805) 
granting a pension to William A. Hawkins; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 7806) granting an increase 
of pension to John E. Stinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 7807) for the 
relief of Lucy Sanford; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 7808) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George A. McHenry; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7809) for the relief of H. H. Hinton; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. YATES; A bill (H. R. 7810) granting a pension 
to Cora Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

881. By Mr. BEERS: Petition of the vice president of the 
Potomac Sayings Bank, recommending paving of Wisconsin 
Avenue, Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

382. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution urging the passing of a 
bill to return the property of enemy aliens; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

388. By Mr. FENN: Petition of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Branch 60, Stamford, Conn., requesting sup- 
port of the Stanfield-Lehibach bills (S. 786 and H. R. 7) propos- 
ing amendments to the civil service retirement act; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

384. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Petition of J. M. Wise 
and sundry letter carriers of Piqua, Ohio, requesting enactment 
of H. R. 7; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

385. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Frank W. Whitcher, 
of the Frank W. Whitcher Co., Boston, Mass., recommending 
early and favorable consideration of H. R. 5840; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

886. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition of the Jefferson County 
Press Association, asking support of H. R. 4478, opposing the 
governmental practice of selling special-request envelopes; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

887. By Mr. YATES: Petition of the Grundy County Farm 
Bureau Federation, praying that Congress pass a law based on 
the principle of a farmers’ export corporation, providing for 
the creation of an agency to handle the surplus of farm prod- 
ucts; also praying for the passage of an amendment to the 
pure food act so that corn sugar be not classed as a substitute; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

388. Also, petition of the estate of R. W. Roloson, by R. M. 
Roloson, executor, 209 South La Salle Street, Chicago, protest- 
ing against injustice done by the 1924 Federal estate tax act 
and asking that provision for a refund be incorporated in the 
new revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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SENATE 
SATURDAY, January 16, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: ‘ 


Our Father, Thou dost love us. We sometimes forget our 
devotion to Thee and to the work of Thy kingdom in the world; 
but we humbly beseech Thee to consider us patiently, tenderly, 
and enable us to extend Thy word and walk in Thy ways, so 
that whatever comes to us we may be enabled to fulfill Thy 
good pleasure. Hear us, we beseech of Thee. Guide our 
thoughts this day to Thy glory. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Wednesday, the 13th instant, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed @ bill 
(H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of 
the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Keyes Robinson, Ark. 
Bayard Ferris Hing Sackett 
Bingham Fess La Follette Sheppard 
lease Fletcher Lenroot Shipstead 
rah Frazier McKellar Shortridge 
Bratton George McKinley Simmons 
Brookha Ger McLean Smith 
Broussa Gillett McMaster Smoot 
Bruce Glass Me Na Stanfield 
Butler Gof Metca Stephens 
Cameron Gooding Moses Wwanson 
Capper Greene Neel Trammell 
Carawa Hale Norris son 
Copeland Harreld Nye Underwood 
Couzens Harris dle ralsh 
Curtis Harrison verman Warren 
Dale efin epper Watson 
Deneen Howell ne Wheeler 
Dill Johnson *ittman Williams 
Edge Jones, N, Mex. Ransdell Willis 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo, 
Erust Kendrick 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. MAYFIELD] is detained from the Senate by illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented memorials numerously signed 
by citizens of Waukesha, Sauk, and Chippewa Counties, Wis., 
remonstrating against the participation of the United States in 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FERRIS presented memorials numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Kalamazoo, Detroit, Fort Huron, Allegan, 
and Owosso, Oakland, and Wayne Counties, Mich., remonstrat- 
ing against the participation of the United States in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolution adopted at a meeting of 
the Associated Irish Organizations, of Cincinnati, Ohio, pro- 
testing against the participation of the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, which were ordered 
to He on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Clarkston, Wash., praying the repeal or removal of 
the so-called war and nuisance taxes, especially the tax on in- 
dustrial alcohol used in the manufacture of medicines, home 
remedies, and flavoring extracts, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petition of J. W. McCarty and 
215 other citizens in the State of North Dakota, praying the 
repeal or removal of the so-called war and nuisance taxes, espe- 
cially the tax on industrial alcohol used in the manufacture of 
medicines, home remedies, and flavoring extracts, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorials of H. E. Salter and 63 
other citizens and of T. O. Soine and 62 other citizens in the 
State of North Dakota, remonstrating against the participation 
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of the United States In the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented resolutions adopted by the board 
of directors of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
pressing gratification at the terms of the debt settlement 
arrived at with the Italian Government and favoring the tak- 
ing up of the French debt-settlement question with assurances 
to the Government of France that further examination of the 
situation will be made by our Government, which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Connecticut, favoring the repeal of the 
Federgl gift and estate taxes and a substantial reduction of 
the income surtaxes, and the elimination of the tax-publicity 
provision of existing law, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Metal Polishers’ 
International Union, of Hartford, and Local Union No. 418, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America, of Naugatuck, in the State of Connecticut, praying 
a congressional investigation of the plans and activities of the 
so-called Bread Trust, which were reférred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the consolidating 
divisions, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of 
New Haven, Conn., protesting against the participation of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions and papers and telegrams, in the 
nature of petitions, from the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of the State of Connecticut; the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Unions of Hartford, Willington, Cromwell, and Can- 
terbury; representatives of more than 40 churches in Tolland 
County; the Scandinavian Grand Lodge of Connecticut, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars; the New London County 
and Sound Beach Leagues of Women Voters; the Plymouth 
Woman's Federation; the World Court Committees of New 
Haven and Waterbury; and of sundry citizens of Cornwall, all 
in the State of Connecticut, in favor of the participation of 
the United States in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a communication from J. C. Tracy, presi- 
dent of the New Haven (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce, set- 
ting forth the results of a referendum taken among its mem- 
bers and of the service clubs of New Haven relative to the 
participation of the United States in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present a telegram in the nature of a 
petition, which I send to the desk, and ask to have printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tampa, FLA., January 15, 1926. 
Hon. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

We appreciate your efforts toward cigar tax ređuction and thank 
you for results so far obtained, but wish to make further appeal in 
favor of Class D and E, as individual judgment of our members is that 
the high revenue stamps rates on class D cigars selling above 15 
cents and up to 20 cents, and class E cigars selling above 20 cents need 
a more substantial reduction than proposed. We base our plea on the 
facts that class D cigars are now paying a 400 per cent increase and 
class F) cigars a 500 per cent increase over former rate. Tampa is a 
large producer of the class D and E cigars, employing the highest 
skilled labor on such cigars, and they come in direct competition with 
the imported article. To foster and preserve this home industry a 
more substantial reduction in taxes we feel Is urgently needed, and if 
our plea of a 50 per cent reduction is granted on such classes, we will 
still be paying a 100 per cent increase on class D and 150 per cent in- 
crease on class © over the former rates, which would still leave a sub- 
stantial burden on these classes, 

Gratefully yours, 
THs CIGAR MANUFACTURDRES ASSOCIATION OF TAMPA, FLA. 


Mr. GREENE presented the following joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Vermont, which was ordered to lie 
on the table: 

Whereas we believe that the United States of America should no 
longer fail to take advantage of every opportunity that may be offered 
whereby her powerful influence may be exerted in an attempt to pro- 
vide some method by which international disputes may be settled by 
arbitration under law, instead of resorting to physical warfare, usually 
ending not in a just settlement but with a continued hatred and spirit 
of revenge. 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That we con- 
sider it most desirable for the United States Senate, without further 
delay, to adopt such method as may seem best to express a desire and 
purpose for the United States to participate in the World Court on the 
Harding-Hughes terms, as approved by President Coolidge, in order 
that our infiuence may be felt and good accomplished thereby; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to forward copies 
of this resolution to Senators Frank L. Greene and Porter H. Dale and 
Congressmen Frederick G. Fleetwood and Ernest W. Gibson, with a 
request that this action of the legislature receive their prompt 
attention. 

W. K. FARNSWORTH, 
President of the Senate. 
ROSWELL M. AUSTIN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Approved February 10, 1925: 

FRANKLIN S. BILLINGS, Governor. 


STATE OF VERMONT, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY or STATE. 

I hereby certify that the foregolng is a true copy of a joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution relating to the participation of the 
United States in the World Court,” approved February 10, 1925, 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal at Montpelier this 11th day of February, A. D. 1926. 

LSRAL. J RANSON C. MYRICK, 

Deputy Secretary of State, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2298) to amend section 3 of the act approved Sep- 
tember 14, 1922 (ch. 307, 42 Stat. L. pt. 1, pp. 840 to $41; Rept. 
No. 42); and 

A bill (S. 2475) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the equitable distribution of captured war devices and tro- 
phies to the States and Territories of the United States and to 
the District of Columbia,” approved June 7, 1924 (Rept. No. 43). 

Mr. KING. From the Committee on the Judiciary I report 
back without amendment the bill (S. 2119) to amend section 
37 of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
penal laws of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909, as 
amended. I wish to state that on Monday next I shall file a 
report to accompany the bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


BATTLE FIELDS OF APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE, VA. 


Mr. CAMERON. From the Committee on Military Affairs I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 1493) to 
provide for the inspection of the battle fields and surrender 
grounds in and around old Appomattox Court House, Va., and 
I submit a report (No. 41) thereon. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill just reported by the 
Senator from Arizona. The bill provides for an appropria- 
tion of only $3,000. The expenditure is to be made for the 
purpose of marking the historical spots on the battlefield of 
Appomattox. It is similar to other bills which have been 
passed here a number of times as to other historical battle 
fields. Persons having knowledge with reference to the events 
which took place at Appomattox Court House and vicinity are 
rapidly growing less in number, and it is desired that these 
historical places shall be designated by markers while those 
who are familiar with the locality are still living. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is there a unanimous report on the bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. The bill is unanimously reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Lips proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 

ollows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created, to be com- 
posed of the following members, who shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of War: 

(1) A commissioned officer of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army; 

(2) A veteran of the Civil War who served honorably in the military 
forces of the United States; and 

(3) A veteran of the Civil War who served honorably in the mili- 
tary forces of the Confederate States of America. 

Sec. 2. In appointing the members of the commission created by. 
section 1 of this act the Secretary of War shall, as far as practicable, 
select persons familiar with the terrain of the battle fields and 
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surrender grounds of old Appomattox Court House, Va., and the 
historical events associated therewith. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the commission, acting under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, to inspect the battle fields and 
surrender grounds in and around old Appomattox Court House, Va., 
in order to ascertain the feasibility of preserving and marking for 
historical and professional military study such fields. The commission 
shall submit a report of its findings to the Secretary of War not 
later than December 1, 1926. 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000 in 
order to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill 

887 
Pe fr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, before the bill is 
passed—it was read rather hurriedly—I should like its author 
to make some explanation of it. 

The VIGH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson], who introduced the bill, has made an explanation 
of it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will again state, for the benefit of the 
Senator from Missouri, that this bill is similar to other bills 
which have been passed proposing to mark historical spots on 
battle fields. As the persons who participated in the battles 
on those battle fields are rapidly passing away, it is important 
that early action be taken. This bill proposes an inspection of 
the battle field and surrender grounds in and around old 
Appomattox Court House, Va. It is proposed to locate the 
places where the historical and important events occurred and 
to designate them by markers. A commission is provided to 
do this work. I will state that this bill is similar to bills 
which have heretofore passed having the same object in view 
with reference to Petersburg, Chancellorsville, and other fields 
of battle during the war between the States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the bill appropriate any 
money? 

Mr. SWANSON. It only provides for an appropriation of 
$3,000 to pay the expenses of the commission, to enable them to 
make a report. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The bill merely provides for the 
appointment of a commission to report? 

Mr. SWANSON. It provides only for the appointment of a 
commission to report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me ask the Senator from 
Virginia whether the bill makes the appropriation or simply 


authorizes it? 
I think the bill merely authorizes the ap- 


Mr. SWANSON. 
propriation. - 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that would be the 
proper course. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Let the portion of the bill in refer- 
ence to the appropriation be read. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the bill does not authorize an appropria- 
tion, I think it should do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the por- 
tion of the bill referred to. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Bec. 4. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000 in order 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


~~ VICE F The question is, Shall the bill 
ss 
The bill was passed. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEES ON INDIAN AFFAIRS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 

Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment two resolutions (S. Res. 90 and S. Res. 97) 
authorizing certain standing committees of the Senate to hold 
hearings. They are in the usual form, and I ask unanimous 
consent for their immediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 90) submitted by Mr. Harretp Decem- 
ber 15, 1925, was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-ninth Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to em- 
ploy a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to 
report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid 
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out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of the 
Senate, 


The resolution (S. Res. 97) submitted by Mr. Watson Decem- 
ber 21, 1925, was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-ninth 
Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
100 words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with 
any subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate. 


CLARA PISER LUDES AND OTHERS 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment the resolutions (S. Res. 87 and S. Res. 
96) authorizing certain payments to the families of former em- 
ployees of the Senate, and I ask unanimous consent for their 
present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 87) submitted by Mr. Carrer Decem- 
ber 14, 1925, was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Clara Piser 
Ludes and Pauline Piser Merritt, sisters, and John Piser, brother, of 
Amy R, Piser, late assistant clerk to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, six months’ compensation at the rate she was receiving by 
law at the time of her death, said sum to be considered as including 
funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


HARRY T. VAN FLEET 


The resolution (S. Res. 96) submitted by Mr. WIIIas Decem- 
ber 21, 1925, was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Harry 
T. Van Fleet, son of John M. Van Fleet, late the supply clerk in the 
office of the Superintendent of the Senate Office Building, six months’ 
compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 2530) authorizing the use of the funds of any 
tribe of Indians for payments of insurance premiums for pro- 
tection of the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tor- 
nado, and hail; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 2531) granting a pension to Margaret J. Bur- 
bridge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2532) providing for the erection of a Federal 
building at New Martinsyille, W. Va.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 2533) for the relief of R. P. Rueth, of Chamita, 
N. Mex.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2534) transferring Fort Niagara, in the State of 
New York, from the jurisdiction of the War Department to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior, etc.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McK BELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2535) granting a pension to Lissie Young; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: 

A bill (S. 2536) allowing claims for the recovery of taxes 
paid on distilled spirits in certain cases; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S..2537) to provide for the condemnation of land for 
the opening, extension, widening, or straightening of streets, 
avenues, roads, or highways, in accordance with the plan of the 
permanent system of highways for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 2538) granting an increase of pension to Julia A. 
ee (with accompanying papers); to the Committee or 
P 
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By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 2539) granting a pension to Florida J. Jack; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 2540) granting an increase of pension to George 
H. Naylor; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 2541) to create a Federal agricultural marketing 
board, to prescribe its duties and define its powers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 2542) granting an increase of pension to Alice B. 
Barnard (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2543) granting an increase of pension to Hannah 
Hardsock (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 2544) for the relief of Henry C. Davidson; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2545) amending the Statutes of the United States 
as to procedure in the Patent Office and in the courts with re- 
gard to the granting of letters patent for inventions and with 
regard to interfering patents; 

A bill (S. 2546) amending section 52 of the Judicial Code; 
and 

A bill (S. 2547) to protect trade-marks used in commerce, to 
authorize the registration of such trade-marks, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 2548) to enable the Postmaster General to make 
contracts for the transmission of mail by aircraft at fixed rates 
per pound; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2549) granting pensions to certain scouts who 
served in the Nez Perce War of 1877; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 2550) for the relief of Berton F. Bronson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2551) for the relief of Stanton & Jones; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2552) to authorize the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office to dispose by sale of certain public land in the 
State of Kansas (with accompanying papers) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 2553) for the relief of Hiram B, Hatt; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2554) granting a pension to James Hickson (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2555) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Highley (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2556) granting a pension to Samuel D. Jarman 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2557) granting an increase of pension to Harriett 
Lemmons (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2558) granting a pension to Mary J. Miller (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2559) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Mathews (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2560) granting an increase of pension to Eliza C. 
Munsey (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2561) granting a pension to Pinckney H. McCord 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2562) granting an increase of pension to Minerva A. 
Humbert (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2563) granting an increase of pension to Warren E. 
Harvey (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2564) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Harper (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2565) granting an increase of pension to Samuel F. 
Hoover (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2566) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Haxton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2567) granting an increase of pension to Anna E. 
Glassford (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2568) granting an increase of pension to Lydia S. 
Gibson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2569) granting an increase of pension to Frances W. 
Cochran (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2570) granting an increase of pension to Eliza S. 
Bowen (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2571) granting a pension to Elizabeth D. Burton 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (5. 2572) granting a pension to James Anderson (with 

accompanying papers) ; 
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A bill (S. 2578) granting an increase of pension to Katherine 
Norman (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2574) granting an increase of pension to John E. 
Pickard (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2575) granting an increase of pension to Phebe L. 
Pitzer (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2576) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
Rogers (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 2577) granting an increase of pension to Lorinda C. 
Rand (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2578) granting an increase of pension to Kate 
Settles (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2579) granting an increase of pension to Ida M. 
Smith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S, 2580) granting a pension to Eliza Thompson (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2581) granting an increase of pension to John Siddle 
Thompson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2582) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Tolbert (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2583) granting an increase of pension to Harriet A. 
Williams (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 2584) to promote the development, protection, and 
utilization of grazing facilities on public lands, to stabilize the 
range stockraising industry, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CAMERON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 6707, the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 27, strike out lines 13 to 23, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“For continuing construction of the Coolidge Dam across the canyon 
of the Gila River near San Carlos, Ariz., as authorized by the act of 
June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L. pp. 475, 476), $450,000, to be immediately 
avallable, reimbursable as printed in said act: Provided, That said 
sum, or 80 much thereof as may be required, shall be available for 
purchase and acquiring of land and necessary rights of way needed in 
connection with the construction of the project.” 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I send to the desk the bill (S. 
2152) for the relief of Lawrence Harvey, which was er- 
roneously referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. I ask 
that the Committee on Naval Affairs be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSES. On December 8 I introduced a joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 2) for the relief of George Horton. Through 
my own inadyertence the joint resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It should properly go to the 
Committee on Claims, and I ask unanimous consent that that 
change of reference may be made. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations will be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, and it will be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MOSES. On behalf of the senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. McKinney], I ask also that a change of reference be made 
of the bill (S. 2215) for the relief of James E. Simpson, which 
was introduced by that Senator on January 5 and referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. I ask that the 
bill be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads will be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill, and it will be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of 
America was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 


mittee on Finance. 
AGREEMENTS INCIDENT TO RECOGNITION OF MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I submit a Senate resolution which I 
send to the desk and ask that it may be read. I shall then 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 116) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State is hereby requested, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, to furnish the Senate with 
copies of all agreements and understandings with Mexico which were 
precedent to or conditions of the recognition of the present Mexican 
Government by the Government of the United States, concerning any 
and all articles of the Mexican constitution and any and all legisla- 
tion enacted or to be enacted by the Mexican Government pursuant 
to the provisions of its constitution, and in particular copies of any 
agreements or understandings regarding exploitation of petroleum 
deposits and other natural resources or the refunding of the Mexican 
foreign public debt of which the Department of State has ever been made 
cognizant by individuals or companies of United States citizenship and 
all papers submitted by United States Commissioners John Barton 
Payne and Charles Beecher Warren, whose conference in Mexico 
City in the summer of 1923 preceded recognition. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the resolution go over under the 
rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over under 
the rule. 


OPERATION OF FOREIGN SHIPPING BY AMERIOAN CITIZENS 


Mr. CAMERON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
117), which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Whereas it has been brought to the attention of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States of America that cer- 
tain citizens of the United States, formerly operators of tonnage 
owned by the United States of America, having been allocated this 
tonnage for the period of approximately five years and haying estab- 
lished valuable connections abroad and built up a business from which 
considerable revenue could be acquired, have recently severed their 
connection as managing operators for tonnage owned by ‘the United 
States of America and become affiliated with foreign owners operat- 
ing foreign-flag tonnage in direct competition with American-flag ton- 
nage in the trade route formerly operated by them in behalf of the 
United States Shipping Board and United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation; and 

Whereas it has been brought to our attention that certain other 
operators of tonnage owned by the United States of America and 
operated in behalf of the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in addition to thelr responsibilities as managing 
operators for United States tonnage, also represent foreign owners 
and act as agents or operators for foreign-flag tonnage to the detri- 
ment of American-flag tonnage: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the aforesaid operators who have recently affiliated 
themselves with owners and operators of foreign tonnage and also any 
other operators or agents now managing American- flag tonnage in be- 
half of the United States Shipping Board who are also acting in the 
eapacity of managers or agents for foreign-fiag tonnage, competing 
with tonnage owned by the United States of America, be stricken from 
the list of active operators of any tonnage owned by the United States 
of America and operated in behalf of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I send to the desk two 
papers in reference to a form of World Court and ask that 
they may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The papers are as follows: 


A ReaL WorLD COURT 
(George Joerns) 


The antidote for alkali poisoning is an acid. The antidote for acid 
poisoning is an alkali. Blind, unreasoning adherence to any kind 
of a World Court, however lofty the motive, negates common-sense 
effort to lessen or abolish the probability of future wars. 

What causes war and the vehicle that sets war in motion are two 
entirely different propositions. Preventative and curative medicine or 
surgery are different propositions. The difference is acknowledgment 
that cause continues to exist. 

The vehicle that sets war in motion is political. There is none 
other. The nomenclature matters not; be it a kaiser or a congress; 
a parliament or a regency. A sustained world peace follows only if 
and when that vehicle is well harnessed. The League of Nations is 
such vehicle. Is the present Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice adequate harness? Can it ever be adequate? Can transient reser- 
vations of one or more sovereignties ever cure any organic inadequacy? 
Will of] and water mix? 

Senate Document No. 9, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, The 
League of Nations, its Court, and its Law, by David Jayne Hill, emi- 
nent anthority on international law, is illuminating. Quoting there- 
from with releyant continuity emphasizes the ultimate tendency of 
interpreted league law becoming the main body of all international 
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law, the vital interests of nonleague members to the contrary not- 


withstanding. Result, the ultimate transfiguration of our dear old 
Unele Sam into a judicial eunuch. And condescendingly they made 
bim court crier, (The Year 2000, or Looking Backward.) 

Mr. Hill states: 

“Whether the United States ever becomes a member of the league 
or not, acceptance of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
established by the league will unquestionably go far to solidify and 
perpetuate the system which the league represents. This, I think, is 
incontestable. At least, it is the hope and expectation of those who 
most consistently support the league. Lord Robert Cecil, since re- 
turning from his mission in the United States, has not only expressed 
with confidence his belief that the league is destined to be the sole 
international authority in the world—and this includes America as 
well as Europe, Asia, and Africa—but that the United States will be 
forced to enter the league if it wishes to exercise any international 
influence. Lord Robert's words are: 

In any case, I am convinced that the league is bound to go on 
and is bound to grow in strength. In the process of time it will, 
therefore, inevitably absorb all the more important international 
questions. It will become the sole international authority in Europe 
and the world. All countries desiring to take part in international 
affairs will have to use the league machinery for that purpose, for 
there will be no other of importance,’ 

“The central question at this time, therefore, should be, What, from 
the nature of its origin, authority, and dependence, is the relation of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice to the league and to the 
league's fundamental law, the covenant? It will be heré maintained 
that the league's court will be the expounder and defender of the 
league’s organic law above all the other so-called law international, 
whether customary or written, and that as the Supreme Court of the 
United States is bound by the Constitution, the source of its own 
authority, so the Permanent Court of International Justice is bound 
by the covenant whose provisions and will of its adherents are the only 
sources of this court's authority. What is even more important for the 
United States to consider is that formal adhesion to the court honor- 
ably involves loyal acceptance and support of its opinions and deel- 
sions.” 

Referring to Mr. Root's just criticism of the first draft of article 14 
of the league covenant, authorizing the establishment of a permanent 
court of international justice, Mr, Hill states: 

“This frank and just criticism no doubt stimulated the framers of 
the covenant to new efforts in order to satisfy the critics, and it 
resulted in a new formulation of article 14. So slight, however, was 
the change in the text of the article, and so little has since been done 
to meet Mr. Root's criticism, that there is still no redress provided for 
a state that is wronged, unless the state that has committed the wreng 
agrees to appeal to the court. The criticism is to-day (Angust, sige 
as valid as when it was written.” 

Mr, Hill goes on to state: 

“The jurisdiction of the court over cases where a state has been 
wronged by another, upon the complaint of the injured state, was set 
aside, and the statutes adopted by the league offer no remedy whatever 
for the injury of a weak state by a strong one or for the annoyance 
of a strong state by a weak one. As for the recommendations regard- 
ing international law, no action has been taken or even promised. I 
therefore have no hesitation in repeating here words used by me in 
1919: 

The attitude of this covenant, even in its revised form, toward 
international law is indeed surprising. It nowhere makes reference to 
it except briefly in the preamble, and it does not even there commit 
itself to the support of it or the improvement of it. It speaks of 
“understandings of international law,“ but it does not admit the au- 
thority of international law as an accepted corpus juris to which civil- 
ized nations have already agreed. It does not state whose “ under- 
standings’ are to be applied, and it does not inform us where or how 
any “understandings " are to be obtained. It leaves the subject with 
ground for Inference that they are to be discovered, if at all, only in its 
own decisions.” 

“The really serious aspect of these omissions should not escape our 
attention. If the members of the league are not willing—and only 14 
of them have expressed their willingness—to submit to the court all 
really justiciable cases, it is illusory to pretend that this court can con- 
tribute in any manner to the peace of the world. If the nations refuse 
to submit strictly legal questions to judicial decision, it means they 
either have the intention of being deliberately and incorrigibly arbi- 
trary in their conduct or that they so distrust the court that they do 
not expect justice from it. Unless the court is dishonorable, the failure 
of justice would lie in the inadequacy of the law. The remedy for this 
is the perfecting of the law, but this recommendation of the committee 
of jurists the league has rejected. What the league desires is not the 
clarification of international law by a process of codification and com- 
mitment to fixed rules. It prefers that its court shall develop inter- 
national law by its decrees, What then is to govern its decisions? At 
this point it is necessary to inquire whence the court derives its 
authority, 
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“The immediate source of authority is the protocol which the United 
States is expected to sign and ratify. This protocol is a treaty and 


has the form and authority of a treaty, It binds all those states whose 
governments sign and ratify it to obedience to the statute of the court 
and conformity to its decisions, whatever these may be. If it were not 
so the protocol would have no value and meaning. 

“If it were asked, By what authority do the members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States sit here and render decisions binding on the 
Nation? the answer would be: They do this by the authority of the 
Constitution of the United States. This would, of course, imply that 
they do it because the Constitution was adopted by the separate States. 

“ In like manner the answer to the question, By what authority do 
the judges of the Permanent Court of Justice sit at The Hague and 
render decisions affecting the destiny of nations. The true answer 
would be, They do it by the authority of the covenant of the League 
of Nations ; and it would be perversion of the truth to say that they do 
it because they were constituted a court by the separate action of a 
certain number of soverelgn states. These states have acted only as 
members of the league, and in the strictest sense the court is the 
league’s court. The court’s primary charter of existence is the covenant 
which provides for its creation, The statute of the court is an act of 
legislation by the league, and the authority for that legislation is the 
covenant which authorized it. 

It has been correctly said that this court is the private court’ of 
the league. If instead of 52 members the league as a ‘ military alli- 
ance’ consisted of three or four members, no one would question this. 
But the great number of its adherents, so long as it is limited, does not 
alter its charecter. It only renders it the more formidable as a domi- 
nating international influence.” 

Mr. Hill states an interesting possible contingency in the case of 
China: 

“China is a vast country, frequently in a state of commotion, with 
a weak government, and has been and is the victim of encroachments 
and pretensions by other powers which mast independent nations would 
not endure. China is also a member of the League of Nations, and 
before resorting in any way to violence is under obligation to arbitrate 
every controversy under the articles of the covenant, but has no re- 
course to the Permanent Court of International Justice for a remedy 
for any form of imposition without the consent of the powers with 
which she may have disagreement and from which she may suffer 
wrong. Being without remedy, would it be strange, would it even be 
culpable, if some military leader, acting in the name of the state, 
should oppose encroachment and thereby commit an act which would 
be held in violation of the covenant? If this should happen, the 
covenant would require, and the league’s court would affirm, that all 
commercial, financial, and personal relations between China and all 
other states should be completely cut off and prohibited. 

“The United States, not being a member of the league, would have 
no voice in this matter. The league being above the law and not 
answerable for its actions, and all the great powers having declined 
to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the court, no case could be 
brought before it by the United States; but all the same, in its ad- 
visory capacity, the court would declare the perfect legality of this act 
of excluding all trade and all financial or personal relations and inter- 
course with China and virtually the whole western Pacific by the 
nationals of the United States. If the United States had, through its 
membership in the court, committed Itself to the acceptance of the 
court’s decisions it would find itself honorably as well as legally barred 
from protest against being thus excluded and its trade destroyed, 
regardless of the motives that had prevailed in producing the situation. 

“Tf, on the other hand, the court were really a world court, not 
bound by the provisions of the covenant, it would consider the obliga- 
tions of the league as not in any way permitting it to determine the 
rights of the United States by Its action as a military alliance; and if 
the league were really at war with China, the laws of neutrality being 
in operation, the cost of effective blockade would be so great, as com- 
pared with blockade by legally accepted decree, that the blockade 
might never be undertaken.” 

In conclusion Mr, Hill states: 

In the presence of these facts it would be a disregard of the inter- 
ests of the United States and the rights of its citizens to participate 
in this court by the payment and election of its judges and the recogni- 
tion of the legality of its decisions so-long as it remains the court of 
the league. The indispensable first step to membership is that the 
court be entirely detached from the League of Nations and made in the 
true sense a world court, In which all recognized sovereign states 
should have a share in the choice of judges and be judged under a 
common law. 

If the league, which is admitted to be a “ military alliance," de- 
clines to take this step, it can not well escape from the charge that 
the Permanent Court of International Justice is not only permanently 
a private court, as a part of the machinery of the league, but in some 
of its effects a court-martial in relation to states not members of the 
league. 

Elihu Root and David Jayne Hill are two of our most distinguished 
and learned jurisconsults. The opinion of neither can be lightly 
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swept aside. Their achievements are the labor of years. The ordinary, 
everyday individual hesitates to advance his own ideas in these cir- 
cumstances. However, give pause and reflect on the verdict of seem- 
ingly inarticulate millions, who by a 7,000,000 majority emphasized 
their distrust of a political League of Nations. This distrust is not 
peculiar to our own nationals. It is world-wide. 

Indiscriminate strictures lead us nowhere. There is hardly anyone 
who at one time or another is not the victim of circumstances. How- 
ever, the immediate problem is to advance safe premise for the meeting 
of rational minds. 

The writer here proposes a world court of sovereign states. Under 
a 1924 copyright, he has set forth a three-court world court. The 
present Permanent Court of International Justice becomes the Old 
World court, without undue interference with the League of Nations. 
A New World court is instituted in the Western Hemisphere. Cap- 
stone to these two lesser courts, a world court completely disassociated 
from the League of Nations is instituted. The whole matter has been 
condensed in pamphlet form. (Copy attached.) 

This three-court plan requires the judges to be selected with regard 
to nationality. Not regardless of nationality. This plan brings the 
peoples of participating soyereignties closer to the instituted courts and 
therefore closer to each other. It makes the Monroe doctrine the 
common property of the Western Hemisphere. It obviates future con- 
gestion in each jurisdiction. It leaves the codification of international 
law to a body completely disassociated from the League of Nations. It 
provides that now lacking—an international court of appeal. 

In the opinion of the writer, this attempted disassociation of a 
world court from the League of Nations will not bring in its train too 
heavy a diplomatic responsibility. The little nations on this hemi- 
sphere now adhering to the league and the league court know that in 
any future cosmic explosion they won't even be star dust, let alone 
meteors but briefly visible to the naked eye. The little nations of the 
Old World likewise realize that, barring some substitute for a political 
league of nations, they can temporarily safely abide in the shade of 
the league until one or more of the great nations of the league fall on 
each other's throats. At present, if two or more of the great nations, 
members of the League of Nations, went to war in spite of the spirit 
of Locarno, the little nations, like so many disturbed sparrows, might 
twitter until we quit writing notes. They might not even twitter that 
long. Under the three-court plan they would be rightfully favored 
with representation not now theirs, ¥ 


(Copyright 1924 by George Joerns) 


MAKING DEMOCRACIES SAFH FoR THE WORLD—A THREE-COURT WORLD 
COURT 


(George Joerns, lieutenant commander, United States Navy, retired) 
SUMMARY 


This plan emphasizes the necessity of a line of cleavage between the 
functions of the projected courts in dealing with international judicial 
questions and the functions of sovereign legislative and executive 
branches in dealing with international political questions. Japanese 
immigration is an international political question. The recently adju- 
dicated Norwegian shipping claims was an international judicial ques- 
tlon. Accumulating unadjudicated international judicial questions are 
menace, 

Prior to the World War such safe line of cleavage was practically 
nonexistent. Except by resort to brute force there was no appeal from 
misdirected international political zeal. Our own early frontier set- 
tlements retrospectively furnish apt analogy. Before the advent of 
courts every man was law unto himself. Disputes of present everyday 
nature were settled with a six-shooter. The tide of civilization sweep- 
ing onward left established courts in its wake, Men gradually gave 
up going about armed. The processes of law replaced the direct action 
of physical might. 

Nations are collections of individuals. They compositely reflect in- 
herent human psychologies. Under pressure of immediate domestic 
needs they forced stabilizing judicial machinery upon their domestic 
political leadership. Steeped in immediate domestic concerns, they 
lacked the larger vision. Instituted domestic checks and safeguards 
naturally caused certain political energies to gravitate toward un- 
guarded international outlets. Unharnessed international political 
leadership immediately had tendency to assimilate primitive frontier 
reactions. 

The three-court plan affords the United States opportunity to cooper- 
erate with other nations to achieve and preserve the peace of the 
world, It is simple. It divides the world into two spheres—the Old 
World and the New World—each under the jurisdiction of a court. 
By superposition of a third, or world court, it gives states of differ- 
ent jurisdictions judicial access before a common tribunal. The 


Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague remains distinct and 
separate outlet. The Permanent Court of International Justice, by- 
product of the League of Nations, becomes the Old World court under 
this three-court plan. 
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The states of the Old and the New World, respectively, fil the 
panels of the courts of their respective jurisdictions. Australasia and 
ultimately the Philippines join all states in filling the panels of the 
World Court. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice is general pattern 
and guide as to personnel, jurisdiction, and rules of procedure of 
cach of the three courts. Additional suggestions by the writer are 
included, 

Basic sovereign reservations are generally enunciated. The con- 
stitutional prerogatives of the United States Senate are emphasized. 

Penalties to be Imposed only by the senior or World Court are pro- 
vided. Buch penalties are imposed by sentence after due process of 
law, and then only two-thirds of the court concurring. These penalties 
consist of economie boycott or embargo over limited periods of time. 
They may embrace any or all commodities of commerce, excepting 
human or animal foodstuffs, exported by the offending state or states. 
Roycott of a penalized state is joined by all the other states signatory 
to protocol constituting the World Court. 

To determine the feasibility of a proposition work out its reciprocal. 
It it works both ways, adopt it. 

Organically healthy fermenting humanity constantly throws off the 
pus politicus. If temporarily unable to throw off this pus, the result- 
ant is a prostrate Russia. Change of administration in our own 
America is exemplar of the working to the surface and expulsion of 
toxice political poisons. The League of Nations was political in con- 
ception. It is perforce political in execution. Hence its preordained 
failure. The League of Nations should be restricted to a great inter- 
national information bureau on matters relating to education, eco- 
nomics, social service, and kindred subjects. 

Successful building presupposes solid foundation of one or more 
major premises. The superstructure of a stable world court and its 
corollary, a sustained world peace, rests upon three fundamentals. 

(a) For some tens of thousands of years the world has traveled 
upon its collective bellies. The millennium is not yet. 

(b) Force pyramided upon force (militarism) is ultimate self- 
destruction. 

(e) Representative democracy will evolve safe intervening stabilizer, 
or perish, 

War is the economie eruption of too highly concentrated peace. 
Humanity bas inherent two major psychologies. (1) Superintentness 
upon its Immediate tasks, thus Iimited perspective. (2) The herd 
instinct which impels each to cling tenaciously to his own fireside. 
There have been more wars than revolutions, The population of 
Belgium is 700 to the square mile and of the United States, 
20. Superimpose upon a dense population the stress of converg- 
ing economic pressure and the leadership of politicians wholly intent 
upon retention of prestige, power, patronage; the fuse is lit. Politi- 
cal leadership no longer able to create issues, meaning, take from one 
constituent and give to another, often chooses the alternative—war. 
The eruption of blood and tears having temporarily ceased, there is 
realignment and counteralignment. To date this cycle has been endless. 

The best practicable plan by which the United States may cooperate 
with other nations to achieve and preserve the peace of the world 
must in the first instance be a simple plan whose framework may be 
instantly visualized. The problem is unwieldy unless first broken up 
into its component spheres. Premature injection of working details 
clouds horizon. Details are always subject to change or reservation. 

Briefly, it is proposed to set up an Old World court, a New World 
court and capstone thereto, a world court. Under this plan com- 
pulsory participation of the United States in European wars, if any 
such are in the future found unpreventable, does not follow. Neither 
is such participation implied. 

The Old World court is already in being, namely, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, by-product of the League of Nations. 
Its jurisdiction should be confined to the peoples and continents of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, excluding Australasia and the Philippines. 
Its name should be altered to fix its jurisdiction. Old World signa- 
tories to the protocols establishing it and the Old World in general 
should alone prescribe its functions. Other signatories meanwhile 
should effect orderly withdrawal. 

The New World court should be instituted by the nations and in- 
dependent dominions of North and South America under the auspices 
of the Pan American Union. The Monroe doctrine then becomes 
emphasized common property of the Western Hemisphere. f 

The previous omission of Australasia is now noted. The exclusion 
of the Philippines was reservation, reservation conditioned upon 
ultimate Philippine independence. Pending such independence it is 
proposed to admit Astralasia to membership in the World Court with 
one judge. With the ultimate independence of the Philippines it is 
proposed to award to Australasia (Australia and New Zealand) a 
total of two judgeships and a third judgeship to the Philippines. 
These Pacific entities, Australasia and ultimately the Philippines, 
members of neither the Old World court nor the New World court are 
to be initially eligible as members of the World Court, Australia and 
New Zealand to meanwhile effect orderly withdrawal from the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 
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The personnel of the World Céurt might then consist of a certain 
number of judges nominated by the Old World and a certain number 
nominated by the New World. Add thereto the one or three judges of 
the aforenamed Pacific entities and a constituted court of an odd- 
numbered membership evolves. Such odd-numbered membership would 
make the World Court a smoother agency in the development of 
international luw. A natural function of a world court is the making, 
codification, and interpretation of international law. The formula- 
tion and agreement upon amendments and additions to international 
law in order to reconcile divergent views. The extension of interna- 
tional law to subjects not now adequately regulated, but as to which 
the interests of international justice require that rules of law shall 
be declared and accepted. Population, importance in the economic 
scale, and sane altruism should dictate not only the size of the World 
Court but also the size of the Old World court and the New World 
court subsidiaries thereto. 

Picking the personnel of either of the three named courts is matter 
of evolvement by concerned sovereignties after due conference and 
agreement. “The Permanent Court of International Justice, now in 
operation at The Hague, was established by a protocol signed on the 
16th of December, 1920, and ratified by substantially all the civilized 
nations, great and small, with the exception of the United States, 
Germany, Russia, and Mexico. The court is composed of 11 judges 
and 4 deputy judges, to act in case of illness or absence. They are 
all required to be ‘independent judges, elected regardless of their 
nationality from among persons of high moral character, who possess 
the qualifications required in their respective countries for appointment 
to the highest judicial offices, or who are jurisconsults of recognized 
competence in international law,’ and it is required that they shall 
represent the main forms of civilization and the principal legal sys- 
tems of the world. They are elected for terms of nine years and are 
eligible to reelection. They receive fixed salaries and are prohibited 
from exercising any political or administrative function while in office. 
The court elects its own president, appoints its own clerk, and makes 
its own rules. A session of the court is required to be held every year, 
and, unless otherwise provided by the rules of the court, the session 
begins on the 15th of June and continues until the calendar of cases 
is cleared. A quorum of nine judges is required for hearing and deci- 
sion, except in certain special cases in which summary procedure is 
provided for. Before entering upon the discharge of his duties, each 
judge is required to make a solemn detlaretion in open court that he 
will exercise his powers impartially and conscientiously.” (Root.) 

The foregoing working pattern can be imitated so far as practicable 
in the ultimate constitution of a New World court and a world court. 
Suggested orderly withdrawal into their own spheres relieves Old 
World congestion in the matter of court memberships and clarifies 
zones of interest and jurisdiction. The writer is well aware that 
probably the Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague 
is absolutely independent of and is subject to no control by the League 
of Nations or by any other political authority. That it completely 
excludes the essential characteristics of the league organization and 
procedure. However, popular concept is the reverse and prejudice 
will not be sufficiently allayed until sphere jurisdiction is emphasized by 
the three-court plan herewith submitted. Prevalent prejudice also 
lessens by inclusion of proviso that where an independent dominion of 
a federated empire or the mother unit itself of such federated empire 
is an immediate party at interest in litigation before the court, that 
all nationals of such federated empire temporarily abstain from sit- 
tings of the concerned court until the litigation in question is finished 
before that court. This proviso to apply likewise to all litigant 
states, be they plaintiff or defendant. If in the present state of 
world opinion this proviso be too drastic, then no power should have 
more than one of its nationals sitting on the court in such Instances. 

The personnel of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
(projected Old World court) Is already qualified and functioning. A 
relieved membership congestion and possible increased representation 
thereon to Old World states has been indicated. The question of 
membership resolyes itself into representation of the primary nations 
yersus the representation of the secondary nations and independent 
dominions. China, Japan, Russia, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, and Spain might be listed as primary nations. Remaining Old 
World self-goyerning states and Independent dominions may be listed 
as secondary nations. If each of the primary nations above named are 
accorded one judge, the secondary states would have to share in rota- 
tion the distinction of representation upon either the Old World court 
or the World Court. 

Norway, Denmark, and Sweden could alternate. Alternation is 
accelerated if panel eligibles of secondary nations serve terms of five 
years. The term of a nominated national of a primary nation to 
be nine years. We must not handicap this three-court plan with a 
too cumbersome personnel. Therefore five or more entities, such as 
the Hedjaz, Liberia, Siam, Persia, and Egypt, might rotate their repre- 
sentation with three-year terms, Thus accelerating the judicial edu- 
cation of these political fledglings. 

Under this three-court plan, at least as pertains to the New World 
court and the World Court, membership nominations should be for- 
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warded by the executive branch of a sovereignty to a sovereign con- 
firming body. Failure to nominate or failure to confirm within speci- 
fled time Umits should automatically within quorum limitations invest 
the sitting membership of the concerned court with the requisite 
authority to fill such vacancy out of hand by a majority vote of the 
sitting panel after due selection of a national eligible as nominee. 
Judges of all three courts should be subject to recall by their own 
nationals. Recall to be initiated by a majority of the lower body of a 
legislative assembly and to be effective only by subsequent affirmative 
popular referendum. 

The proceedings before these courts shall be public. Finding of 
fact may be accomplished in closed court. The findings, however, and 
the individual vote of each member shall be immediate public record. 
This applies likewise to sentence in the case of the World Court. 

The personnel of the New World court naturally furnishes numerical 
pattern for New World membership upon the World Court. The 
numerical paucity of New World primary nations is, as regards World 
Court membership, slightly relieved by the advent of the already men- 
tioned Pacific entities, Australasia, and ultimately the Philippines. 
Meanwhile New World panel, both as to New World court and as to 
World Court membership, is contributed by the primary New World 
states—Canada, the United States, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, and Ecuador. The secondary states can share rotation mem- 
bership as outlined for the Old World court. Thus the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, and Cuba can rotate judgeships every three years. 
Bolivia, Colombia, and Venezuela likewise. Uruguay and Paraguay 
could rotate their Judges once every tive years. The Central Ameri- 
can Republies of Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Salvador, Honduras, 
and Guatemala to share three-year rotation in two groups of three 
each. The nationals of a secondary nation in no instance to simul- 
taneously occupy seats in both the World Court and in one of the 
other two courts of lesser jurisdiction. 

The panel of the World Court is then initially made up of members 
from the 16 so-called primary nations. Eight from the Old World and 
eight from the New World. With the five groups of New World 
secondary states as a basis and the ultimate division of Old World 
secondary states into five groups by some standard of logical appor- 
tionment, 10 additional members are added to the World Court panel. 
This panel is now 26 members. Add thereto the 1 or ultimately 3 
members to be contributed by the Pacific entities, and a total World 
Court membership of 27 or 29 results, This is large, but not neces- 
sarily too cumbersome. The total conld be always reduced by the 
automatic temporary withdrawal of the nationals of litigants before 
the court. 

Established, separate and distinct from the three-court plan just 
outlined, is the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, It 
should continue to function. Here parties in controversy, if they 
prefer, may have their differences settled by judges of their own 
choice appointed for the oceasion. Or they may arbitrate differences 
of an international character not otherwise provided for, and, in the 
absence of an agreement to the contrary, to submit-them to afore- 
said Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. This addi- 
tional avenue of disposition of disputes of a justicieble nature should 
be kept open as safe alternative outlet. Signatories availing them- 
selves thereof should be denied further cause for action in elther of 
the three courts of primary jurisdiction, namely the Old World conrt, 
the New World court, and the World Court. The Pacific entities, 
Australasia and ultimately the Philippines, when themselves party to 
controversy, might in certain cases desire choice of access, 

Sittings of each of the three courts should be pertodically shifted 
regardless of other factors. This geographical rotation might occur 
once every three years in the case of the two courts of lesser jurisdic- 
tion (three-court plan) and once every five years in cnse of the World 
Court. Rotation should be in sequence of primary nation component 
geographical membership. The impress left by propinquity and con- 
tact is obvious. 

Within their respective spheres the courts under the three-court 
plin are to be open to all states and only to states. The general 
jurisdiction of these courts to be “of three classes: First, all cases 
which the parties submit to it; second, all cases provided for in 
treaties and conyentions; third, as to all states which shall have 
sigucd n special clause contained in the protocol acceptiag compul- 
sory jurisdiction, all cases whatever between such states concerning 
(a) interpretation of a treaty; (b) any question of international law; 
(c) the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a 
breach of an international obligation; (d) the nature or extent of 
repuration fo be made for the breach of an international obligation; 
(e) the interpretation of a judgment rendered by the court.” (Root.) 
The courts to have such certain other special jurisdiction as may from 
time to time be assigned to them. 

The courts to be “required to apply (1) international conventions, 
whether general or particular, establishing rules expressly recognized 
by the contesting States; (2) international custom as evidence of a 
general practice accepted as Jaw; (3) the general principles of law 
recognized by civilized nations; (4) judicial decisions (without giv- 
ing them binding force) and the teaching of the most highly qualified 
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publicists of the varlous nations as subsidiary means for the determi- 
nation of rules of law.“ (Root.) 

The World Court to be the court of original jurisdiction where 
the involved sovereignties are of different jurisdictions. The World 
Court to be the court of last resort where one of the litigants before 
either of the conrts of lesser jurisdiction (three-court plan) appeals, 
Sole ground for such appeal to be an alleged endangered peace of the 
world. The World Court shall in such case be the sole judge as to 
whether such cause for action within its jurisdiction has been estnv- 
lished and shall not assume jurisdiction unless by a two-thirds vote 
such cause for action has been established, 

Under the three-court plan, participating sovereignties may collec- 
tively or Individually enunciate fundamental reservation as to what 
is not to be justiciable, Immigration; the exclusion of nonassimilable 
immigrants; the doctrine of the division of church and state; ques- 
tions involving the tarif or other matters of Immediate domestic con- 
cern are basic reservations over which there can be no future quib- 
bling or an alleged cause for action. 

The proof of the pudding will now be succinctly stated, namely, 
the solemn obligation of each signatory to the three-court plan to sub- 
mission to defined jurisdiction where another signatory or signatories 
are the plaintiffs. Barring previous protocol accepting compulsory 
Jurisdiction, such submission, however, to be mandatory only after 
affirmative majority vote by the proper legislative branch of the pros- 
pective defendant sovereignty. In case of the United States, the 
United States Senate. Filibusters, however, to be barred. This addi- 
tional safeguard will tend to bridge the gap of Inadequate treaty or 
convention. 

More than 20 of the smaller states unable to bear the burden or 
competitive armament have signed protocol accepting compulsory Juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice. Public 
opinion in the remaining states must be conceded much additional 
weight. 

The foregoing Is not Utopia. Practical expansion Is possible. Na- 
tions have signed treaties binding themselves to walt one year before 
going to war. Yet one nation not signatory to such treaties can 
start a conflagration. Under this three-court plan, assume two na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere in controversy. The new World 
Court Instantly takes cognizance, either on its own initiative or by 
certification of a New World neutral that trouble is brewing. The 
parties to controversy are immediately enjoined from going to war 
for a period of one year. This not to the prejudice of subsequent 
process of law. Violation of this injunction by either transfers this 
case to the jurisdiction of the World Court regardless of the consent 
of either. Transfer of jurisdiction to be only by certificate of the 
court of lesser jurisdiction. Either or both parties at interest now 
become Hable to penalty imposition, Not only is sphere jurisdiction 
emphasized but conflagration is smothered in its incipiency, 


PENALTIES 


Advancing the proposition of economie boycott seems paradoxical 
in the submitted premises. However, bear in mind the usefal analogy 
of a domestic judiciary. Due process of law continues as buffer 
between inherent right and popular clamor seeking outlet through 
legislative political channels. ‘The facilities of judicial contact be- 
tween nations, hitherto conspicuous by their absence, are established. 
The parties to controversy have further time to visualize conse- 
quences and reflexes. Stiff-necked ministries will lend more atten- 
tive ear to submerged constituencies. A saner public opinion will be 
the more immediately aroused. Weighted by judicial counterweight 
the international politician ceases to be world menace. His hitherto 
docile constituencies will cultivate lesser tendency to international 
fratricide. Gap between performance and promise lessens, Human- 
ity draws closer instead of chasing political zephyrs in ever-widen- 
ing circles. Judicial propinquity and contact lessen gap between ram- 
pant idealism and human rapacity. Political propinquity and con- 
tact has tendency to keep this gap fixed or widening. 

Imposition of economic boycott or embargo should be denied the 
courts of lesser jurisdiction. It should be solely the prerogative of the 
World Court. The two lesser courts, particularly the Old World court, 
would very quickly create economic constipation if exercising such pre- 
rogative. Human greed and rapacity is intensified by Old World den- 

| sity of population, Tendency to create economic barriers should be 
minimized. 

The covenant of the League of Nations contains a sweeping penalties 
clause. Strange mixture, political and economic, aggravates rather 
than ameliorates the possibility of war. A rat will fight. The genus 
politicus (a condition, not necessarily an individual) remains in post- 
“tion to touch the button setting in motion military force. Net result, 
continuing expensive military and naval overhead and racial bitterness. 

Economic boycott or embargo should be limited to articles of com- 
merce exported by an offending state. Foodstuffs, human and animal, 
should be excluded from the proscribed list. Revolutions are caused 
by dearth of bread; wars by excess of luxuries. He who does not 

| sell can not buy. Precisely, Imposed penalties should be indeter- 
minate or extend over limited periods of time—1 year, 18 months, ete. 


At any time, at the option of the court, penalties may be remitted, 
decreased, or increased. However, each penalty imposition or action by 
the court to be by concurrence of two-thirds of the previously defined 
quorum, Finding of fact and all other judicial processes of the court 
to be by a majority concurrence of the previously defined quorum. 

Listing of the articles of commerce aforesaid is a matter of detail 
it is not proposed to enter into here. Suffice to state that if an offend- 
ing state is a heavy exporter of cosmetics, wines, ete., and having been 
duly adjudicated against in the World Court, remains recalcitrant, 
such state will immediately commence to feel the internal political and 
economic reflexes coincident therewith, Even the threat of internal 
economie derangement, temporary or permanent, is deterrent. The 
attendant possible untoward economic reflexes of the other state or 
states actual or prospective parties to controversy before the World 
Court will tend to cause such states to proceed with caution; or even 
having won their respective cases, themselves subsequently voluntarily 
ask not withdrawal of judgment but mitigation or remission of sen- 
tence. 

It is useless to deny that the United States, with its great annual 
volume of inyports, would not make its share of imposed penalty bear 
heavily upon an offending state, The world would be the more likely 
spared the asinine spectacle of an impasse pointing the irreparable 
economic ruin of Europe or other area. Created quick facility of 
adjustment solves such situations. Absence of such facility compels 
the world to look on in childish helplessness, 

Backed by an aroused public opinion, such imposition would be 
effective until sentence had expired. The greatest buyer of all nations, 
the United States, leader of enlightened public opinion, sufficient in 
its own great natural resources, could by adberence to promulgated 
sentence quickly advance the cause of reason, not military force. 
British continental prestige is restored, The safety of France is 
assured. 

Let us admit that if Greenland and Iceland were at each other's 
throats that this plan would be signal success. Contrariwise, if 
Patagonia glowers at Terra del Fuego across the Straits of Magellan, 
the plan becomes dismal failure. Since when does the exception prove 
the rule? 

A start has to be made somewhere, sometime. The simplest of begin- 
nings is a step forward, Another deluge of blood will scarcely leave 
fit material from which to fashion any kind of a beginning, A begin- 
ning, even predicated largely upon reservations, would be advancement. 
Aroused, informed, and through the decades an incrementally enlight- 
ened international public opinion will ultimately nullify all but con- 
ceded basic reservations. Sane progressive disarmament will be acceler- 
ated. Modern communication is. drawing the world closer together day 
by day. Established haven of safe, judicial appeal alone is wanting. 

It can’t be done,” but here it is, 


THE COAL SITUATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further concurrent 
or other resolutions, the Chair lays before the Senate a resolu- 
tion coming over from the preceding day, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 115) submitted 
yesterday by Mr. Copeland, as follows: 


Whereas anthracite coal mining has been at a standstill for months 
and in consequence the bins of dealers and consumers are empty; and 

Whereas the conference between the coal operators and miners has 
ended in failure; and 

Whereas there is imminent danger to the public health and welfare 
because of the lack of an essential fuel, for which substitutes are un- 
satisfactory and unduly expensive: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, requested to take whatever steps are necessary and proper to 
bring about an immediate resumption of anthracite coal mining. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move that the resolution 
just read be placed upon its immediate passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the resolu- 
tion be agreed to? 

Mr. ODDIE. It seems to me, Mr. President, that as matters 
now stand it would be well to postpone action on the resolution 
because the Committee on Mines and Mining has before it and 
is considering a bill which is very broad in its scope and 
covers the operation of the anthracite as well as the bituminous 
industries of the country. ‘ 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. ODDIE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand that the Committee on Mines 
and Mining has before it a bill which contemplates that the 
Federal Government shall take over ‘the bituminous mines and 
the anthracite mines and all other mines and operate them? 
If so, does the bill provide for the method by which this shall 
be done? Shall it be by seizure under a military force; by con- 
demnation; or what method does the Senator indicate will be 
recommended by the committee by which the Federal Govern- 
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ment shall engage in private enterprise and take over the min- 
ing industry of the country? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the legislation to which I have 
referred does not cover the field which the Senator from Utah 
has just suggested. It is very broad in its scope, but it does 
not provide for Government operation of the mines. I con- 
sider the bill conservative in form. I am opposed to any more 
Government interference or operation in industry than is abso- 
lutely necessary. I consider the bill now pending before the 
Committee on Mines and Mining conservative in tone and in 
substance; but I do not feel that the time has come for action 
on that bill as yet, because it has been referred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, from which source I believe advice should 
come in regard to the proposed legislation. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very much interested 
in what the Senator from Nevada has said and am encouraged 
to think that some committee of Congress is moving forward 
in a matter which is of vital importance to every citizen of 
this country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I notice the Senator’s resolution is simply a 
Senate resolution. It does not provide for any method, and, 
of course, as a matter of law a Senate resolution can not do 
anything of that kind. The resolution is merely a request to 
the President to do whatever he can. I understand, however, 
the President has already stated that, in his judgment, there 
is not anything that he can do. So where will we get even if 
we should adopt the resolution? 

I should like to state further, if I may, while the Senator has 
kindly permitted me to interrupt him, that I gave notice two 
or three days ago of my intention to address the Senate on the 
subject of the Tariff Commission. I have been prevented from 
doing that for three days now, because the Senate has not 
adjourned in the evening but has taken recesses. I expected 
to make that address immediately after the routine morning 
business this morning. I ask the Senator if he has any idea 
how long his resolution will take? It is part of the routine 
morning business, but perhaps it will take all the time of the 
morning hour. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
ask the Presiding Officer if the motion, haying been made before 
1 o'clock, is debatable? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I make the point 
of order under Rule VII, section 3, that the motion is not in 
order at this time. That section of the rule reads: 


Until the morning business shall have been concluded, and so announced 
from the Chair, or until the hour of 1 o'clock has arrived, no motion 
to proceed, to the consideration of any bill, resolution, or report of a 
committee, or other subject upon the calendar shall be entertained by 
the Presiding Officer, unless by unanimous consent. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is before the Senate 


as coming over from the preceding day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I am making the point of 
order against the motion of the Senator from New York that 
it is not in order regularly under the rules, The rule says that 
no motion to proceed to the consideration of a resolution shall 
be entertained before 1 o'clock, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the resolution, which is in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It may be that the motion made 
by the Senator from New York is not necessary; perhaps the 
resolution can be proceeded with without such a motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not necessary. The 
motion that is in order is a motion to agree to the resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I am merely making the point 
of order against the motion of the Senator from New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 
If, however, the Senator from New York makes a motion to 
agree to the resolution, it will be in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I make that motion to agree to the reso- 
lution, Mr, President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is debatable. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I should like to ask the Senator if he will 


yield to me in order that I may make a motion to refer the 
pending resolution to the Committee on Commerce. 


. 
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Mr. COPELAND. No. 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not want to take advantage of the Sena- 
tor’s yielding to make that motion if it is objectionable to him. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not yield for that purpose at this 
moment. 

Mr. PEPPER. I will defer my motion, then, until I can get 
the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I simply want to understand clearly the status 
of the matter. As I understand, this is a resolution coming 
over from a preceding day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
from the preceding day. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the debate upon it limited to five minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is up to 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, I am very sorry, indeed, to 
witness this evidence of a desire on the part of some Senators 
to delay action on a resolution so simple as this, a resolution 
requesting the President of the United States to take what- 
ever steps are necessary and proper to bring about an imme- 
diate resumption of anthracite coal mining. 

Mr. President, I read this morning in the Washington Post 
that President Coolidge has not much influence with the ad- 
ministration.” I can quite understand why the President 
would say, as he did, or as it was intimated yesterday was the 
feeling of the White House, that the administration is power- 
less to help the situation until Congress enacts legislation em- 
powering him to act in industrial disputes. 

I do not blame the President for not wanting to take any 
action in this matter until he knows what the sentiment of 
Congress is. There is nobody in the United States who knows 
what the United States Senate thinks about the coal situation. 
There is nobody in this country who knows whether or not 
Congress has any desire to relieve the intolerable coal situa- 
tion. The purpose of this resolution, if it is passed, is to let 
the President know that the Senate takes a sympathetic inter- 
est in this problem. 

I can not speak for any other Senator, but my mail is filled 
with letters from persons in my State complaining about the 
present situation. One of two things is true in every commu- 
nity in my State. Either there is no anthracite coal at all to 
be had and dependence must be placed on unsuitable substi- 
tutes or else the price of anthracite is so high that the common 
man can not buy it. 

A man came to my office this morning, a resident of my State, 
and said that in his town coal is selling at $33 per ton. I do 
not care how much anthracite coal there is in that town; so 
long as it is selling at $33 per ton the average citizen can not 
buy it. 

Why should the Senate hesitate for a moment in the passage 
of a resolution which merely suggests to the President our 
sympathetic interest and requests him to take such action as 
may be proper and necessary? 

Do you know what it means to delay this matter? It means 
that everybody who has any coal on hand has a chance to sell 
it at an exorbitant price, and it means further that coal-dust 
and slate and all sorts of improper fuels are foisted upon the 
public because they have nothing else to burn. 

I assume, Mr. President, that it has been decreed that this 
resolution is not to be acted upon to-day, that it must be re- 
ferred. I want to say to every Senator who votes against the 
passage of this resolution that the people in the North who 
burn anthracite coal will think it is a very cruel thing that 
there should be a delay, and they will be asking why it is. 

So, Mr. President, without delaying the Senate further, I 
appeal to every Senator here to take this simple action, in 


It is a resolution coming over 


order that the President may be encouraged to take whatever | 


steps he may consider proper to take under the circumstances, 
At the present moment he does not know what is the attitude 
of Congress. He does not know what is the attitude of the 
Senate. In the name of tens of thousands of families in my 
city and in my State who go out every day with a bucket to 
buy a little coal and who are charged exorbitant prices for 
anthracite if they can get it—but who in most instances are forced 
to take substitutes—I beg of you to take this step to indicate 
to the President the desire of the Senate that some effective 
action be taken to relieve the situation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the anthracite coal regions 
lie for the most part within the limits of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, The Senate may be well assured that the failure 
of the Senators from Pennsylvania to make a proposal for 
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legislative action in the matter of the strike has not been due 
to any indifference upon our part to the terrible conditions 
that obtain in the mining regions of Pennsylvania; it has not 
been due in the least degree to indifference to the publie dis- 
turbance, the industrial unrest, the enormous loss to the mine 
workers themselyes, and the interruption of production by the 
operators. If we have failed to bring forward a legislative 
proposal here, Mr. President, it is merely because we have not 
been able to formulate a measure which has seemed to us 
helpful in the present situation or one likely to relieve the 
conditions of suffering in those distressed parts of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania of which I am particularly think- 
ing at the moment. 

This resolution, Mr. President, is not a resolution which 
tends in the least degree to relieve the situation but rather 
to aggravate it. The Senator who proposes it speaks of some 
of us as if we were banded together to obstruct a settlement 
of the strike. Quite the reverse is the case. The Senator has 
described his resolution as a simple proposal. Perhaps I shall 
not dissent from that if I am at liberty to put my own inter- 
pretation upon the language used. 

This is a Senate resolution which, if it has any justification, 
is justified as advice to the President. In order that advice 
may be useful it must be definite and specific. In its present 
form it merely puts into legislative language a thought some- 
thing like this: We call upon the President of the United 
States to think of something to do which the Senate itself has 
been unable to think of.” That is not a dignified or intelligent 
resolution for us to pass. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. If the desire of the Senator is to give the 
President something more than advice, to give him authority, 
then, of course, a Senate resolution is not the right vehicle 
through which to communicate the authority of Congress to 
act. Either this resolution ought not to have been introduced 
or it ought to have gone much farther than it has gone. As it 
stands, I repeat, it is merely a kind of a legislative sob. It 
expresses the hope that the President will have some idea on 
this subject which the Senate has been unable to conceive or 
to formulate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

Mr. PEPPER. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 

I do not think that a resolution in this form is one which 
the Senate can properly pass; but, Mr. President, I do not 
want to be in the position of objecting to the passage of a 
resolution that is definite, constructive, and practical. There- 
fore I am going to move the reference of this resolution to the 
Committee on Commerce, to the end not that we may have 
delay but that if the committee, with the valuable aid that 
the Senator from New York can afford it, is able to formulate 
some suggestion worthy of being transmitted to the President, 
then we may act upon that suggestion and transmit it; but I 
submit that in its present form the resolution certainly ought 
not to pass. 

I, therefore, Mr. President, move the reference of this 
resolution to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania why he thinks the Commerce 
Committee should have jurisdiction of the resolution? 

Mr. PEPPER. I specified the Committee on Commerce not 
with great thought or deliberation but merely because, this 
being an industrial question, it occurred to me that that was 
the proper committee. I shall be entirely willing to have it 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor or any 
other committee that Senators might agree upon. 

Mr. REED of Missouri obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. PEPPER] a question. Why not amend the motion 
so as to refer the resolution to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, as the chairman of that committee says that it is now 
considering this question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am very glad to accept the suggestion, Mr. 
President, and will amend my motion so that it will read a 
motion of reference of the pending resolution to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri has the 
floor. Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut? 

Mr. RHED of Missouri. Does the Senator desire to ask a 
question? 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to ask a question. Did I correctly 
understand the Senator from Kansas to say that the Committee 
on Education and Labor is now considering the question? My 
impression is that the Committee on Mines and Mining is now 
considering it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I was mistaken; it is the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. I thought it was the Committee 
on Education and Labor. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Oppe] is the chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. As I have stated, the purpose of my motion 
is not to send this resolution to any particular committee for 
any ulterior reason, and least of all to, delay intelligent action. 
I should like to send it to a committee which will give prompt 
and careful consideration to it, and which, if there is in it the 
makings of a practical suggestion, will report it out at as early 
a date as possible for the action of the Senate. If the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining is the proper committee, if that is 
the committee which at present has this important subject 
under consideration, I shall ask the reference of the resolution 
to that committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator amends his motion to 
that effect? 

Mr. PEPPER. I so amend the motion. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from New 
York, 

Mr. COPELAND. If I may be permitted to ask a question 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, I should like to ask him 
if he remembers that during the Presidency of Theodore Roose- 
velt we had a situation similar to this, and Mr. Roosevelt in- 
vited the operators and the miners to the White House. They 
met there at 9 o'clock, and he gave them until 11 to find a way 
to settle the strike, and they found a way. 

It is my Judgment, Mr. President—and I want to ask if the 
Senator from Pennsylvania does not agree with it—that if the 
President of the United States in this crisis would call the 
operators and the miners to the White House, the mining of 
coal would be resumed within a very few days. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator from New York if he does not know that the “ big stick” 
has dwindled very perceptibly? 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to say, Mr. President, that 
I have tried this morning to keep politics out of this question 
and to put it on as high a plane as possible. But in response 
to the question of the Senator from Missouri I will say that 
in the matter, so far, we are using a willow wand and not a 
big stick. The “big stick” is needed; and if Senators could 
know as I know what the suffering is in the great cities when 
we haye a situation like this, there would not be any hesita- 
tion to apply the “ big stick.” 

I was health commissioner of New York when we had two 
situations like this to deal with, and I know what happens 
in those tenement hemes in the slums when there is no coal 
to be had. I appeal, in the name of those people, to have 
relief by the quickest possible method of relief; and that is 
the reason why I am anxious to have this resolution passed 
upon this morning. Then, by courtesy of the Senate, I intend 
to offer for proper reference another resolution which I be- 
lieve has in it a hope of a more permanent solution of this 
problem. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Missouri I will respond to the question of the 
Senator from New York by saying that I do recollect clearly 
the incident to which he refers, and add that if it was his 
intention to express by this resolution advice to the President 
of the United States to do likewise, his resolution is singularly 
deficient, because it suggests nothing of the sort, gives to the 
President nothing in the way of suggestion, and if it proposes 
anything, proposes the consideration by the President of a 
subject which it is perfectly well known he has under con- 
sideration already. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Yes; if I can do so and keep the 
floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hesitate to press the matter, I will say 
to my friend from Pennsylvania, because I know how acute the 
political situation is in his State, and I would Ea want to em- 
barrass anybody involved in it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield again. 

Mr, PEPPER. I would like to congratulate the Senator 
from New York upon the success with which he has kept 
politics out of his proposal. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think I am the 
guilty party for having referred to the size of the “big stick.” 
I did that with the utmost respect, and I am not very sure but 
that it would have been a good thing if we had never had a 
“big stick” in this country. I am inclined to commend the 
President when he says that he does not propose to go outside 
of his legal authority in undertaking to deal with this situation. 

To my mind this is a government of law. A man who hap- 
pens to be President of the United States has no more right to 
exercise power which he is not authorized to exercise than any 
private citizen has such a right. In so far as the President of 
the United States recognizes the rule that this is a government, 
not of men, but of law, I commend his administration. 

There is one thing that interests me in this matter more 
than another; and I am going to drop into the vernacular, 
because it is the only language in which I can express my 
thought. The thing that interests me is the continued “ passing 
of the buck.” I know there is not a man in the Senate who 
understands that term, because you all look equally stupid and 
unresponsive when I mention it. 

The thing that interests me is the passing of responsibility. 
It is pretty boldly intimated that the President should, by 
seme sort of threat or coercion, compel one or the other of the 
parties to this controversy to yield. I do not think the Presi- 
dent ought to do anything of the kind, and if we want force of 
any kind applied we ought to be courageous enough to author- 
ize that force by a statute of the land. 

To my mind it is an intolerable condition in any great coun- 
try when two organizations of men, controlling some great 
natural product, can so demean themselves that because of a 
quarrel between these two bodies of men a hundred million 
people, to a greater or less extent, can be made to suffer. If 
such a condition exists, and can be remedied by any public 
authority, then this body, in connection with the House of 
Representatives, ought to take the responsibility of enacting 
the necessary remedial legislation. I have no interest in the 
matter from the political standpoint, and if we could eliminate 
all politics from this and similar questions, I think it would not 
be long before we would arrive at the conclusion that a con- 
spiracy to freeze the people of the United States ought to be 
made a high crime and misdemeanor. 

Why do we not do that? Because organizations of capital 
upon one side are potential, and organizations of labor upon 
the other side are potential. I believe that my entire public 
record, as well as my private record, sustain me in the state- 
ment that I have consistently, almost throughout my life, 
adyocated the cause which is generally termed the cause of 
union labor. I believe that any set of employees have the 
perfect right to organize, and, as an organized body, to de- 
mand a better wage scale, or better working conditions, or 
other remedies which they think are necessary, and they have 
the right as an organized body, in my opinion, to quit at 
one time for the purpose of accomplishing their desires. But I 
deny utterly that they have the right then to go further and 
say that they will prevent other men from working. I deny 
the doctrine that any set of men, whether they number 2 or 
2,000,000 men, have the right to say to any other set of men 
that they can not work at any time or at any place where they 
can find employment, and at any wage satisfactory to them. 

As long as strikes were confined to contests between a par- 
ticular employer and his employees the evil to which I have 
just referred was not of such magnitude as to demand general 
attention by the Congress, but when the system of organization, 
either among capitalists or among laborers, extends itself so 
that a disturbance or dispute between these two bodies results 
in the dispute not being confined to the employees of a par- 
ticular company or the employers who operate a limited indus- 
try, but takes shape so that a dispute between an individual 
employer and his employees draws into it all of the capital 
upon one side and all of the labor on the other side, so that 
the entire country is embraced, we have arrived at a situation 
which does demand serious thought and, if necessary, some very 
determined action. 

A general coal strike in the United States has many times 
been threatened, and some three or four times we have had 
such a strike. In each of those instances, if the strike had 
been perpetuated a few weeks longer than it was, there would 
haye been. general and widespread suffering in the country; 
thousands of people would have suffered, and many of them 
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would haye frozen, and the industries of the Nation would 
have been literally paralyzed. These disputes have sometimes 
‘arisen over and grown out of local conditions. So we have 
two great bodies, one of capital and one of labor, engaging in 
an industrial warfare which might be as dangerous to the 
Republic as the invasion of our territory by a foreign enemy, 
and which might produce, and is very likely to produce within 
a short space of time, untold suffering, 

That is a condition which can be remedied only by legisla- 
tion. It can not be remedied, I will say to my friend from 
New York, by this resolution. This resolution would confer 
no authority. The Senate would take no responsibility under 
it. The Senate is unwilling to take any responsibility. The 
Senate is unwilling to use the “big stick.” The Senator from 
New York would like to have the President use the “ big stick” 
and take the responsibility. I think the President is right 
when he says that he is willing to do what he can in an 
amicable way to try to get these parties to agree, but that until 
he has the force of law back of him he refuses to usurp au- 
thority. If the Senate is ready to meet the question as men 
ought to meet questions, to accept responsibilities as they 
ought to accept them, and to devise a statute which will make 
these great public calamities impossible, then I am willing to 
take my share of the responsibility along with my brother 
Senators, 

Mr. President, a while back we had a threat to tie up all of 
the railroads of the United States. If the transportation sys- 
tems of this country were tied up for 30 days, absolutely tied 
up, there would be starvation in every city, there would be an 
absolute industrial paralysis, and there would be a greater 
financial loss to this country in 60 days, in my opinion, than 
the entire cost of the World War that was visited upon 
America. 

Is there no remedy for a thing of that kind except for the 
President arbitrarily to assume the authority to seize the 
railroads or to seize the mines and to throw in the militia 
and the Regulars and by force and arms usurp the powers of 
a dictator? Is there no other remedy than that? I say there 
is. There is a remedy whenever the Congress sees fit to rise 
to the occasion. Some day it will rise to the occasion, but I 
imagine it will wait until some dreadful calamity has fallen 
upon our country, What I say, although it wiil be miscon- 
strued by some, is that the best doctrine that was ever an- 
nounced for the benefit of those who belong to organized 
labor was that Organized labor will disintegrate and will be 
destroyed whenever organized labor takes a step as radical as 
has been threatened in the past and produces a general publie 
calamity. When that time comes all the members of organized 
labor will discover that they are also members of the great 
body of the American people and that they suffer keenly as do 
all the rest of the people. 

I see no use in the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
New York, but I am ready to join with the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Pennsylvania and other Senators 
in enacting laws that will vest in some proper authority the 
power to meet these great emergencies and to protect the 
American people. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I agree fully with the Senator 
from Missouri that as this is such a grave problem politics 
should not enter into it in uny manner whatever. The problem 
should be handled as some of our great problems that affect 
the West, in which Senators from both parties work in har- 
mony as they have worked this summer, with never a thought 
as to what party they belong to, but simply looking to the 
welfare of the West and the practicability of the legislation 
under consideration. 

Mr. President, the problem has been before the Committee 
on Mines and Mining for several weeks. I know that the mem- 
bers of the committee have been watching the coal situation 
with grave concern. We are as sympathetic as any men can 
be toward those who are suffering as the result of the unfor- 
tunate condition that faces the country because of this coal 
condition. I have not consulted with the President about the 
matter, but I will say, knowing the man as I do, that he is as 
sympathetic as any man can be for those who are suffering, 
and is as anxious as any man can be that this great problem 
be settled in a practical, intelligent, and humane way. 

As chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining I have 
not made any move to force the legislation, because I have 
believed that it would embarrass a situation which is already 
overburdened with embarrassment. I have believed from the 
start that we should watch it carefully, study it to the very 
best of our ability, and act when the time came; but while the 
negotiations looking to a settlement of the dispute have been 
under way I have corsidered that it might stir up trouble which 
would only aggravate the situation. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

se ODDIE. I yield. 

NORRIS. Has the Senator's committee been holding 
oe because of the negotiations that haye been going on? 
ve ODDIE. I will not say wholly because of the negotia- 

ons. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator said they did not want to act 
because of embarrassment that exists now. Does not the 
Senator think that the point has been reached where Senators 
ought to act, and that we ought to take some steps to enact a 
law that would relieve not only the pending situation but re- 
lieve any similar situation that might arise in the future? 
Why should we delay any longer? 

Mr. ODDIE. If there is any blame whatever for any delay, 
I want to assume responsibility for it. I believe that the legis- 
lation before our committee is of vast importance to the future 
welfare of the coal-mining industry. It is primarily based on 
scientific and intelligent fact finding. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. About what time will a bill be reported 
out from the Senator's committee? Does the Senator think a 
bill could be reported out to the Senate, passed by the Senate, 
and passed by the House in time to take care of the situation 
during the cold weather that is facing us in the North? 

Mr. ODDIE. That is a difficult question to answer. I de- 
plore, as much an anybody can, the unfortunate situation that 
exists, and I have hoped every day that daylight would appear 
in the problem and that this great conflict would be settled 
satisfactorily to all concerned—the public, the miners, and the 
operators. 

The legislation to which I have referred has been referred to 
the Department of Commerce. There are highly trained scien- 
tific men in that department who have been studying the mat- 
ter, but I can not predict when a report will come from them. 
I believe that before long we will get a report of some kind 
on this legislation that has been submitted to the department 
for its consideration. I believe the Department of Commerce 
is amply well equipped and qualified to give us a scientific and 
peaches report on this legislation that we have submitted to 

em. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand it now, the Senator is wait- 
ing for the Department of Commerce to tell the committee what 
to do. I would like to call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that the experts who are working for the Department of 
Commerce probably can not keep the people who are suffering 
from cold and the others who are paying exorbitant prices to 
keep warm from undergoing the hardships which they are now 
enduring. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Senators are proceeding upon 
the theory that the failure of the Congress to legislate upon 
the subject is due entirely either to the negligence of the two 
bodies or their fear of the political influences which would 
resist such legislation. No subject can be of greater im- 
portance to the people of the country than the protection of 
citizens against combinations or conspiracies which deprive 
them of the comforts and the necessities of life. But I would 
like to know from the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], and from other Senators 
how they propose to deal legislatively with the punishment of 
combinations or conspiracies with respect to mines that are not 
in operation, whether they be coal mines or other mines? 

It has been held by the Supreme Court of the United States 
that Congress has no power to regulate labor engaged in manu- 
facture. I think while we are discussing the subject we ought 
to deal with it in perfect frankness, A constitutional amend- 
ment may be required to give Congress the power to protect the 
country against a combination on the part of operators and coal 
miners which has for its result, whatever may be its purpose, 
misery and indescribable suffering to the people of the country. 
But in my judgment the subject is full of difficulties when 
viewed from the standpoint of the question of the power of 
Congress to regulate the matter, taking into consideration the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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If the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppe] were to report from 
his committee a provision dealing with the question, would he 
say that any laborer or organization of laborers who combine 
among themselves or with capitalists or organizations of capi- 
talists to prevent the operation of coal mines shall be guilty of 
a crime against the United States; and if so, from what clause 
of the Constitution would he derive that power? 

Years ago, when the situation to which the Senator from Mis- 
souri referred during his remarks arose respecting the railroads 
of the country, when a national strike appeared imminent and 
it looked as if the railroads of the United States would be 
closed down, I stood in this body and demanded of the Congress 
that it exercise its power under the clause of the Constitution 
giving Congress plenary control over the regulation of inter- 
state commerce, to say to both railroad owners and railroad 
employees that they could not carry their differences to an 
extent which would paralyze the commerce arteries of the coun- 
try and bring hunger, poverty, and death to the countless mil- 
lions of consumers in the United States who are dependent for 
their very living on a continuance of the operation of the rail- 
roads in commerce. But the Congress did not avail itself then 
of the power that it knew it had in the face of a threatened 
condition which meant ruin to the country. 

And now, while we are considering the situation, we might 
just as well go into it thoroughly. There is not the slightest 
likelihood that the Committee on Mines and Mining can agree 
upon a bill which would give the President the power or would 
give any other agency in the country the power to deal with the 
subject adequately, for the reason that grave doubt exists as to 
our power to legislate effectively on the question. It is one 
thing to agree that an eyil exists, that an abuse is being perpe- 
trated. It is quite a different and a more difficult thing to 
abolish the evil and prevent a recurrence of the abuse. I com- 
mit myself here and now without qualification to the exercise 
of all the power vested in the Congress of the United States by 
the Constitution of the country to prevent combinations which 
have for their effect, if not their purpose, the freezing of the 
people of the United States who are compelled to use coal for 
fuel. 

It is said that the President's power to deal with the question 
is doubtful; that we have given him no authority. What au- 
thority can we give him without amending the Constitution? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. EDGE. With great regard to the Senator’s study of this 
situation, is it his opinion that the situation could be relieved 
at all through State legislative action? In other words, that 
the mines being naturally, in the very order of things, intra- 
state, the State legislatures could delegate power to State 
executives beyond the power that can be delegated to the Gen- 
eral Government? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Without doubt most of the 
States would under their constitutions haye complete power to 
deal with the subject, either as police regulations or under 
other provisions of their constitutions. 

Mr. EDGE. Is not that, then, almost an answer to the prob- 
lem as we are facing it to-day? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is not a complete answer, 
because the States fail to exercise their power, the President 
fails to take any action, Congress does not legislate upon the 
subject, and there is throughout a failure of governmental 
authority to function touching the question. 

The reason for this failure I shall not attempt at this time 
to define, but it is entirely possible that if the President 
wanted to do so without employing the “ big stick” and with- 
out exercising any unlawful authority, he could induce the 
operators and the miners to effectuate an agreement. If that 
were accomplished, it would not justify the failure on the 
part of Congress to deal with the subject legislatively, and 
the President's intervention or mediation in the matter ought 
only to be expected, if at all, as emergency action. 

It has come to be almost an annual event, as regular as the 
recurrence of Christmas and the Fourth of July, that the 
owners of anthracite mines and the men who work in- them 
cease production as winter approaches. The inevitable conse- 
quence is that the small supply of the product on hand is in- 
creased almost immeasurably in price. Every ragged urchin 
and every poverty-stricken widow, where fuel is required, is 
compelled to suffer, to pay extortionate prices for the benefit 
of those who act as if they have no regard or consideration for 
social relations or obligations. 

It is all right to say that the President has no authority to 
deal with the question, and I am not going to request him to 
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do it if he does not want to do it. If he feels that he can not 
do it, I am willing that he shall take the course which he is 
prompted to take under his oath; but it is significant that not 
only during the reign of him who wielded the “ big stick ” instead 
of the scepter, and even during the administration of the amiable 
and tender-hearted President, Mr. Harding, when the crisis had 
been reached during his term, when the coal stoves in the tene- 
ment houses in New York and other great communities in this 
country were being closed, when they who were suffering were 
drawing their rags closer about them and shivering on the verge 
of despair, Mr. Harding used his influence to cause the mines 
to be operated. So, Senators, it is not altogether a question 
of authority; the subject is affected with obligations and neces- 
sities, and any man or officer who thinks he can be helpful in 
terminating the situation which every Senator here deplores 
must find his excuse in his own conscience and his own con- 
ception of responsibility for failure to employ that influence. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nevada yield to me for just a moment in this connection? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] will recall that President Harding sent a message to 
Congress on this subject. He therein outlined the difficulties 
and he stressed the pressure that was brought, the control that 
was exercised, and all that sort of thing. As a result of that 
message Congress proceeded to legislate. It created a Coal 
Commission. That Coal Commission was composed of very able 
and patriotic men, such as former Vice President Marshall and 
Mr. John Hays Hammond. The commission worked on this 
subject and made a study of it for some months—for a year or 
more, perhaps. It finally made a great report to Congress in 
four volumes, which I have here before me. It outlined certain 
recommendations, 

It would seem unnecessary now to ask for any further fact 
finding on the subject. The facts are all given to us in this 
report; the whole situation is disclosed; all the conditions are 
set forth, and the recommendations of that commission are 
very clear and definite. So it would seem unnecesary to go 
into any further study of the subject or to ascertain any 
more facts, either by reference to the Commerce Department 
or any other department. The queston is whether we want 
to enact the legislation as recommended by the coal commis- 
sion, and, if so, why that legislation is not proposed, and 
why we do not take it up and seek to solve the problem along 
the lines recommended by that commission? If there is any- 
thing further needed or if the recommendations of the com- 
mission are not approved by the President, why is there not 
something else submitted to us on the subject, some different 
recommendations, or some kind of action suggested for Con- 
gress to take respecting this very great problem? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President. the legislation to which I have 
referred and which is now before the Mines and Mining Com- 
mittee of the Senate embodies many of the recommendations 
of the coal commission. There have been some changes to 
meet conditions which have been altered somewhat since that 
report was made, but in many respects the bill contains many 
of the recommendations of the United States Coal Commis- 
sion. The legislation to which I have referred was Originated 
before the present crisis in the anthracite industry occurred; 
so it is not before us to-day as remedial legislation for that 
particular crisis. I believe, however, if the legislation now 
proposed had previously been in force and effect that the 
present crisis might have been averted. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. I assume that this resolution of mine will be referred to 
the Senator's committee, and I wish to ask, in all seriousness, 
is there any likelihood whatever that the Senator’s committee 
will bring to us a proposal for legislation which will be of any 
benefit whatever in the present strike? Is it not a fact that a 
report will come in about the time warm weather commences, 
when no coal will be needed? In other words, is it not true 
that the reference of this innocent resolution to the Senator's 
committee will have no effect whatever in the effort to find a 
solution for the present difficulty? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I can not say that the assump- 
tion of the Senator from New York is correct at all, because 
the Committee on Mines and Mining is exceedingly anxious 
that something should be done to help the situation if it is pos- 
sible so to do. 
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The bill to which I have referred and which is now before 
the committee is of very broad scope; it will require the care- 
ful study of the Senate; it can not be passed on in a day. 

I should like to assume a little more responsibility. I can 
not speak for the Secretary of Commerce or say what his ideas 
are or when he will report this bill or what his report will 
contain. I met him some days ago, just for a few minutes, and 
referred to this bill and told him I hoped he would have it 
studied very carefully. He said he would. I then suggested 
that, in my opinion, it was not wise to agitate this question at 
a time when both parties to the controversy were negotiating 
and trying to come to an agreement. So I do not want all the 
blame for any delay, if any attaches, to be placed on the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should like to have 
the privilege of answering the question asked by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Fietcuer}]. He asked why it was that the 
President did not submit a remedial suggestion and why Con- 
gress did not consider this question. I can answer that. We 
are too busy regulating the affairs of the world to regulate our 
own interstate commerce. We have spread ourselves out so 
that we are undertaking to take care of everybody, and the 
result is we are failing to take care of the family at home. 
I should like to see the attention of Congress directed just for 
a little while to the business of Congress and the business of 
the people of the United States, and I think we will find we 
have problems enough to engross all our talents and all our 
abilities, whether they be great or small. I invite the attention 
of Congress to the United States of America and to the wisdom 
of letting the rest of the world take care of its own business. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, one or two state- 
ments have been made in this debate which I do not think 
ought to go unchallenged. In all the discussion of this anthra- 
cite strike it has been assumed that the sufferers were the 
shivering women and children who buy their coal by the paiT 
in New York City and consumers of that sort. 

Mr. President, nine-tenths of the United States and all the 
rest of the world get along very comfortably with the use of 
bituminous coal. There is twice as much capacity for the pro- 
duction of bituminous coal in the United States to-day as there 
fs demand for the product, There is no reason in the world 
why those communities that have been using anthracite coal 
can not use bituminous coal, and as a matter of fact that is 
what they are doing to-day, and it is very much cheaper than 
anthracite. So that the shivering women and children who 
draw their rags around them and go out with their pails to get 
fuel can buy a perfectly good and safe fuel for less than an- 
thracite costs when there is no strike, and that is what they 
are doing in New York City at the present time. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, during the war there was 
developed a very large capacity for the production of by- 
product coke, which is entirely fitted for use in the same grates 
and furnaces that have been built to burn anthracite. We 
have a larger production of that fuel to-day than we ever had 
before, and it can be and is being used generally as a substi- 
tute for anthracite. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, then, who lives in a great coal-producing State, thinks 
that no suffering is occurring because of the strike? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am just about to state what 
I think on that subject. I am coming to that exact point. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I want to understand the 
Senator's position. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In addition to an oversupply 
of bituminous coal and a very large supply of by-product coke, 
which can be used as substitutes, we have to-day in America 
a larger supply of fuel oil at a lower price than we have ever 
known before, and that can be and is used for domestic 
heating and for industrial purposes. So when we talk of 
suffering, Mr. President, we make a mistake if we direct our 
attention to that small area in the United States which burns 
anthracite coal habitually. The people of that area are merely 
deprived of a luxury to which they have become accustomed ; 
but they can turn to much cheaper substitutes that supply a 
greater heating value per ton than the anthracite for which 
they cry. 

Senators talk of suffering. I will tell you where the suffer- 
ing is. It is in the mining regions of Pennsylyania; and no 
picture of distress that has been painted by those who are 
trying to sympathize with the consumers is in the least 
adequate to depict the suffering that exists to-day in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, where this coal is mined. Yet I have 
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not heard one voice lifted for the 155,000 miners and the 
million of other people whose welfare depends on those 155,000 
miners; I have not heard one voice lifted to depict their suffer- 
ing, because not only are they compelled to turn to another 
fuel but their whole income is cut off; and to-day we are 
haying bankruptcies among all the small tradespeople up 
there; we are having a distress among the miners and their 
families that is beyond any picture that has been painted here 
of the distress of the consumer. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
Senator, for my own information, what are the wages paid in 
the anthracite mines? What wages were paid when they were 
running? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The wages that are paid in 
the anthracite mines are zero. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I said “when they were running.” 
Before these men struck what were the wages paid? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They had a fairly good scale 
of wages. Of course, it varied according to the employment 
There were a hundred items in the scale. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What was the general average of 
it? Can the Senator give us an idea of that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 1 do not believe I can. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have heard the statement made 
that the poorest paid man in the mines—I do not mean the 
individual, but in classification—received $7 a day. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, no; I do not think the wage 
was anything like that much. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Are they paid generally by the ton, 
or are they paid by the day? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They are generally paid by 
the tou, by the amount of their output. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is it not true as a general proposi- 
tion that the miners working in anthracite mines had a scale 
of wage which would enable an industrious, able-bodied man to 
earn from twenty to thirty and thirty-five dollars a week, and 
is not the dispute whether they shall have more than that, and 
is not that the reason they are suffering—because they quit? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, the reason they are 
suffering is because they quit, They thought that their pay was 
inadequate, and they quit, as they had a perfect right to quit, 
in order to get higher pay 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Just as the Senator or I would 
do if we were not satisfied with the pay we were getting. I 
want to say this, however, about coal-mining wages: It looks 
very pretty when you see the statement in the papers that this 
or that coal miner, by working industriously, has made a large 
sum per day or per week; but let us not forget that of all the 
businesses in which a large number of men are engaged in this 
country, there is none which includes so many days of idleness 
as does coal mining. In my own region in Pennsylvania I am 
told that the average work per week which a coal miner can 
get is well under three days; and when we talk about his wages 
per day we must remember that he is lucky to get three days 
out of seven at that rate, with the other four bringing him in 
no pay at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, a year or more ago, 
when we had this question before the Manufactures Committee, 
we went into the question of wages. I will try to produce the 
figures later in the day; I do not want to trust to my recollec- 
tion; but my recollection is that among the classified em- 
ployees, speaking of the coal industry generally, the lowest 
wages were $5 per day. è 

It is truc, as the Senator states, that there is a great sur- 
plus of mine labor; but are we to understand, then, that if 
there are two men where there should be one, and therefore 
each of them works only half the time, each of them must 
haye wages based upon the scale that he would be paid if he 
were working all of the time; and, therefore, that he has 
the right to quit, as he does have the right, but having volun- 
tarily quit, to complain because he does not draw wages 
for which he refuses to work? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course I do not mean that 
the community ought to support a large number of miners in 
semiidleness. The situation arose, as the Senator will recall, 
out of our demands in war time, when we adopted every ex- 
pedient to increase our coal production, and there were drawn 
into coal-mining in this country about 200,000 men more than 
were needed for the peace-time requirements of the country. 
We are now in the middle of a period of reconstruction in the 
industry, and we are suffering throughout the whole coal 
industry from the same economic laws that we haye seen 
working out in agriculture, only we have not been able to 
develop a “coal bloc,” and we have not been able to bring 
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the needs of the industry to the attention of the country as 
has been so effectually done with agriculture; but it is the 
same thing. : 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I hesitate to question any state- 
ment of fact made by the Senator from Pennsylvania with 
reference to the coal industry, because it is a very great 
industry in his State. My recollection of the figures, however, 
is that we had for many, many years this surplus of labor in 
the mines, not only the anthracite but the bituminous mines. 
I think there was a time when the miners, because there was 
a surplus of labor and because therefore it could be done, had 
great outrages put upon them by their employers, and that 
it became necessary for these men to organize. The question 
I am concerned with now, howeyer, is whether this strike 
is not to raise wages that already are very reasonable wages, 
and, if so, whether we need shed any tears over the man 
who is hungry because he refuses to work. I do not see it 
that way. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if the Senator 
could go with us into these towns in northeastern Pennsylvania 
where anthracite comes from, and could see the suffering on 
the part of people who haye not any say about whether the 
mines should resume or not, I know that his heart would be 
touched. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It would be; and that is just where 
these strikes illustrate their evil, because, as the Senator states, 
people in no manner responsible for the strike suffer—business 
men, small institutions; and as far as they are concerned that 
argument only sustains the argument I tried to make of the 
necessity of doing something to stop these industrial wars. I 
still ask the Senator, however, to examine the figures and see 
what these wages are, or I will try to do it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I shall be very glad to do it; 
but I do not want to undertake to give figures from memory 
where I may be wrong. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not, either. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I say to the Senator, fur- 
ther, that we are all agreed that there is a necessity to do 
something to stop these strikes that bring frightful suffering; 
but when we say there is a necessity to do something we are 
like the old fellow who watches the fire and says,. Why doesn't 
somebody do something?” ‘There is no help in that kind of 
ejaculation; and yet that is just what this resolution of the 
Senator from New York is, in substance. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I agree to that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He is lifting up both hands to 
Heaven and saying, “ Somebody do something!” That does not 
help us in the least toward any solution of the difficulty. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. COPELAND, and Mr. 
HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield first to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: Mr. President, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] has very properly painted the 
picture of the misery and suffering that is occurring in the 
homes of the miners who are out on strike. The statement that 
he makes is an added reason; it contributes great force to the 
declaration that in the event the operators of mines and their 
workers are unable to agree some way must be found to operate 
the mines; and the quicker they get that in their minds the 
quicker will come relief and protection not only to the helpless 
women and children who find it necessary to use coal as fuel 
but to those who are dependent upon the workers in coal mines. 

I have not attempted to say that the blame is upon the work- 
ers. I have not attempted to say that it is exclusively upon 
the owners of the mines. I have said that, since they have 
failed to reach an agreement, and are perpetuating a condition 
which, if contfiued long enough or if repeated often enough, 
will destroy the lives of thousands of helpless people, there 
must be found a remedy, if it is necessary to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States to that end. 

This country can not be dependent always upon the whim or 
caprice of the men who own mines or of the men who work in 
the mines. The latter have a perfect right to quit work, of 
course, but they have no right to combine, as many circum- 
stances tend to show they have done, to prevent the operation 
of the mines, to prevent others from working who are willing 
to work, to prevent owners from operating their mines who 
are willing to operate their mines, and thus bring misery, if 
not death, to thousands of people. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I can answer 
that by saying that, so far as I know—and I think I would 
know it if it had happened—there has not been a single case 
of violence in the course of this strike against anybody who 
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was trying to work. There has been no picketing of the mines, 
there has been no influx of men who wanted to work there, and 
no violence shown by the strikers. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It has often been said that 
there is a combination between the strikers themselyes and the 
owners of the mines to prevent the operation of the mines. 
Does the Senator think the circumstance he has just mentioned, 
in view of the course other strikes generally take, tends to 
3 the truth of the assertion that that combination 
exists? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I do not, for the reason 
that I think the preventive lies in our State law, which requires 
the licensing of anthracite miners.. There are elements of 
danger and difficulty in anthracite mining which do not exist 
in other branches of mining. The veins are very much folded, 
and anthracite mining is a skilled employment. Unless one has 
a miner’s license, he can not be employed in a mine. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Therefore there is nobody te 
take the places of the miners who are out on strike? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely; that is the fact. 
That brings the Senator right up to the interesting constitu- 
tional question, What would he do if he were a despot in 
America? Would he compel the men who have those licenses 
to go back to work in those mines, to arbitrate the question of 
their wages, and fix them by any system he pleases? Does 
the Senator think that America for one minute will stand for 
anybody with a big stick undertaking to force those men back 
to work against their consent? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly not; and I have 
said so repeatedly during the course of the discussion this 
morning. But I have said also that I believe if the President 
of the United States wanted to do so, if he chose to intervene 
in the matter he could accomplish results similar to those ac- 
complished by Mr. Roosevelt, and results similar to those 
accomplished by Mr. Harding. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am interested to hear the 
Senator say that, because perhaps his suggestion would make 
the resolution more specific. He agrees with me, now, that it 
does not give the President any help at all in just calling on 
him to do something. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I said that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. How would the President go 
about taking action? The Senator would not have him operate 
the mines with a standing army? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The resolution, as it now stands, would at 
least give the President an opportunity to say just what he 
thought his powers were, and just how helpless he is in the 
matter, because, as the Senator from Arkansas has so ably 
and well pointed out, the public has a great interest in this 
situation, and the public is suffering. The President, who 
speaks for the public in this country, ought to be called upon, 
and should be allowed, to state to this body just what he 
thinks about the situation, and should let us know, if he has 
not the power, in order that we may give it to him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield further to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I stated in my former re- 
marks, which perhaps the Senator from Pennsylvania did not 
hear, that I thought the President could mediate, if he chose 
to do so, and settle the controversy between the workers and 
the mine owners, but that I had no disposition to urge him to 
do that if he did not choose to undertake the task. I made 
that statement in the beginning. 

I still think that if the President wanted to mediate this 
controversy he could do it in a few days. There is a question 
underlying the policy which such action would involve which 
is worthy of consideration. Evidently the President wants 
Congress to take the responsibility, and I think I have shown 
that the Congress has doubtful authority, if any, to deal with 
the subject. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, within the last 
48 hours I understand that the operators have offered to 
reopen the mines at once if the men will go back under a five- 
year working agreement and leave the question of wages to 
arbitration. They offered to continue to pay the wages in effect 
at the moment the strike was declared, and to leave the ques- 
tion of a rise or decrease in wages to arbitration. The men, 
as was their full right to do, have refused to accept any such 
arrangement. There is plain notice to the President that if 
he calis them in and asks them to go to work, and to arbi- 
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trate the question of wages, he will simply be refused. What 
is the use of his making the same proposition that has just 
been turned down? The President is powerless, partly because 
we have given him no power, and it is not fair to ask him -to 
make threats or bluffs when every man knows that in his hand 
there is no power, largely because Congress has not given him 
any, and Congress has not given him the power because it did 
not know how to do it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if the Senator 
is saying that to me, or thinks he is replying to anything I 
have said upon the subject, I am utterly unable to under- 
stand why he does so, because I said in the beginning that I 
was not in fayor of urging the President to take action unless 
he wanted to do so. But I still have the opinion that if he 
desired to mediate the difficulty he could do it, and I believe 
his intervention in the matter would end the trouble in three 


days. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if I was looking 
at the Senator from Arkansas, it was probably only because 
of the pleasure of doing so. I was addressing my remarks to 
the whole Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
vania overwhelms me. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I should like to refer to the 
statement of the Senator from Pennsylvania regarding the use 
of substitute bituminous coal. I will ask the Senator if it is 
not a fact that the production of bituminous coal during this 
time of interrupted production of anthracite has increased to a 
very large extent? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It has increased to a consider- 
able extent, but not to such an extent as to enable the Pennsyl- 
vania mines to reopen where they are closed up because of 
Giscriminatory rail rates. 

Mr. ODDIE. I will ask the Senator from Pennsylvania if 
he has heard that the increased production of bituminous coal, 
because of this strike in the anthracite industry, will amount 
to something over 100,000,000 tons a year? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, no, Mr. President; I do not 
think it would amount to so much. As I recall the figures, the 
total production of bituminous coal in the whole country is 
about 500,000,000 tons a year. I do not think there has been 
anything like a 20 per cent increase. 

Mr. ODDIE. But a very substantial increase? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I state the figures with hesita- 
tion, because I do not recall them exactly. 

Mr. ODDIE. In the opinion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, has not a large amount of that increase gone to the 
former consumers of anthracite? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think a considerable part of 
it has; yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania to refer the 
resolution of the Senator from New York to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. : 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from 
Pennsylvania did not wish to be unfair. He said that great 
emphasis had been placed on the suffering of the poor in New 
York. He did not give me the honor to listen yesterday to 
what I said, and he has not read the Recorp. At the very be- 
ginning of my remarks yesterday, I may say to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, I used this language: 

I am not going to speak about this matter because of the suffering 
which takes place in the homes of the miners of Pennsylvania. I bave 
no doubt that, because they are deprived of income, many members of 
miners’ families will die during the winter. 


The Senator spoke also about the miners. I said yesterday: 


I am not going to speak either, Mr. President, from the standpoint 
of the merchants in that great section of Pennsylvania, merchants 
who are deprived of all income because their natural customers are 
unable to pay their bills because of the strike. 


So we did make reference yesterday to the suffering in the 
Senator's State. The Senator says that we stand up and ask, 
like the old chap, “Why does not somebody do something?” 
If the Senator will read the pending resolution he will find 
that it is directed to the President of the United States. The 
President is the “somebody” we are asking to do something, 
and I simply recall history to the Senator’s mind, that other 
Presidents under similar circumstances have done the same 
something which the present President might do if he were 
so inclined. > 


The Senator from Pennsyl- 
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There has been a charge, too, about the miners, and refer- 
ence made to the miners’ license law. I would not have that 
changed. I know what it means to these men to go down into 
the coal mines of Pennsylvania. I have seen them without 
legs, without arms, without eyes, their skin tattooed with 
coal from premature explosions. They must know how to do 
that business; otherwise they are not entitled to go down into 
those mines at all. But there has been a charge of lack of 
definiteness, and I send to the desk a proposed joint resolu- 
tion, which I will ask, out of order, to have received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. I also ask 
to have it read from the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the joint 
resolution will be received and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and it will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res, 42) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States during the present anthracite coal 
strike to supervise or take possession and assume control and 
operation of any anthracite coal mine, and for other purposes, 
was read the first time by its title, the second time at length, 
and referred to the Committee of Interstate Commerce, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States during the 
continuance of the present anthracite coal strike be, and he hereby is, 
directed and empowered, in the interest of national security and the 
general welfare, to supervise or to take possession and assume control 
and operation of any anthracite coal mine or equipment, and to super- 
vise or operate the same in such manner as may be needful or de- 
sirable for the duration of the present strike, which supervision, pos- 
session, control, or operation shall not extend beyond June 1, 1928. 

Src. 2. That while operating, or causing to be operated, any such 
anthracite coal mine the President is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to fix the price of anthracite coal at the mines and to fix the 
compensation of the miners and others employed in such mines, 

Sec. 3. That the President be, and he hereby is, authorized and em- 
powered to designate the Interstate Commerce Commission as Federal 
fuel distributer during this emergency, which commission shall have 
full power, under the direction of the President, to deal with the trans- 
portation and distribution of anthracite coal. 

SEC. 4. That any operator or owner, whose mine, business, and 
appurtenances shall have been taken over by the President, or super- 
vised by him, shall be paid a just compensation for the use thereof 
during the period that the same may be taken over or supervised, 
which compensation the President shall fix: Provided, however, That 
if the compensation so fixed by the President under the above pro- 
vision ghall not be satisfactory to the person or persons entitled to 
receive the same, such person or persons shall be paid 75 per cent of 
the amount so determined, and shall be entitled to sue the United 
States to recover such further sum as, added to the sald 75 per cent, 
will make up such amount as will be just compensation therefor, such 
suit or suits being hereby authorized under the appropriate section 
of the Judicial Code of the United States. 

Sec. 5. That the sum of $10,000,000 be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to enable the President to carry out the provisions of 
this Act; such appropriation being hereby made immediately avail- 
able and to continue available until expended or covered into the Treas- 
ury by the President. 


Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator from New York desire 
to have a vote now upon the pending resolution? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Pepper] to refer the resolution to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it seems to me that while we 
are discussing the question of the President’s attitude toward 
what he ought to do it is just as well that we Should remind 
ourselves that the President has not left us in doubt as to what 
the duty of Congress is and what we ought to do. I should 
like at this point to read from the message of the President 
addressed to the Congress at the opening of the present session 
8 single paragraph dealing with the subject now before the 

enate. 

The President said: 


At the present time the National Government has tittle or no 
authority to deal with this vital necessity of the life of the country, 
It has permitted itself to remain so powerless that its only attitude 
must be humble supplication, Authority should be lodged with the 
President and the Departments of Commerce and Labor, giving them 
power to deal with an emergency. They should be able to appoint 


temporary boards, with authority to call for witnesses and docu- 
ments, conciliate differences, encourage arbitration, and in case of 


threatened -scarcity exercise control over distribution. Making the 
facts public under these circumstances through a statement from an 
authoritative source would be of great public benefit. The report of 
the last coal commission should be brought forward, reconsidered, and 
acted upon. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the resolution goes to the calendar. 
THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate Resolution 5 in open execu- 
tive session. Pending that motion I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has given notice several times 
of a desire to speak somewhat briefly upon the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and I am willing to withhold the motion if he desires 
recognition now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
‘to the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin, pending which 
the Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am asking recognition pur- 
suant to the notice which I gave, and under the procedure of 
the Senate running over a century I am entitled, I think, to 
preference in recognition even over the Senator from Wisconsin 
in making his motion to go into open executive session. But 
the Senator has kindly withheld his motion, so that question is 
not involved. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
will proceed. 

THE TARIFF COMMISSION 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Tariff Commission is a 
quasi judicial body. It was established after several years of 
discussion and consideration both in and out of Congress. 
The establishment of the Tariff Commission came about as a 
result of a feeling on the part of Congress, and I think of the 
country, that there ought to be some body nonpartisan in its 
operation, judicial in its work, unbiased by partisanship or 
party feeling that usually pervades the atmosphere in the enact- 
ment by Congress of a tariff. So that all parties to a great 
extent finally reached the conclusion that some organization 
permanent in its character ought to be established by law for 
the purpose of giving this kind of scientific and unprejudiced 
information to the President and to Congress, so that they 
could act intelligently upon the tariff question. 

We have as a result the Tariff Commission. I believe there 
will be no dispute by all students of the question that I have 
outlined its purpose and the reason for its existence properly 
and fairly. There are those, however, who believe that the 
Tariff Commission should be used as an instrumentality parti- 
san in its nature for the purpose of carrying out a partisan 
purpose to building a tariff without regard to scientific informa- 
tion. I believe that President Coolidge belongs to that class. 

In my discussion of the question I want to state, I think 
with all fairness, that I have in my mind or in my heart no 
prejudice of any kind against President Coolidge, and I am 
not charging him with dishonesty or malice in holding the 
view that I think he holds; and yet, at the same time I do not 
want anybody to take what I say on this branch of the subject 
as an apology for what I do say. I think he has misconstrued 
not only the law but the spirit of the law, and that he has 
undertaken to use his high office in the control of that com- 
mission contrary to the real spirit and intention of the law 
itself. In order that I may be absolutely fair in the discussion 
of the proposition as far as the President is concerned I am 
going to call the attention of the Senate to the opinion ex- 
pressed by one of his best friends and supporters that in my 
idea as to his conception of his duty I am correct. I want to 
read a few extracts from an article written by William Allen 
White, whom everybody knows is one of the President's best 
friends and always has been. This article appeared in Col- 
lier’s Weekly for December 26, 1925. In making a comparison 
of different Presidents, Mr. White said: 1 


The Scotch in Wilson— 
He was there referring to President Wilson— 


made him save what he could, but he invested his money chiefly in 
municipal bonds, State bonds, and such securities as would not, under 
any circumstances, be affected by his presidential attitude. He would 
no more have invested in United States Steel than in a smuggling 
enterprise. Yet, because Coolidge believes in the power of the esoteric 
and mystical qualities of business to produce a happy people, he 
would no more question an industrial investment than he would the 
bonds of the American Bible Society. 

After his election in 1924 President Coolidge felt definitely the 
mandate to reconstruct American Government along the lines of his 
own deep conviction that the business of America is business. One 
by one the various commissions of Government—the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, the Tariff Com- 
mission—accepted the dictum of the President that the business of 
America is business. 


Again, Mr. White said: 


When one understands that faith in a consecrated commerce which 
shall redeem the world, one may understand why Coolidge would 
frankly load his Tariff Commission with avowed high-tariff protec- 
tionists who feel it their duty not to sit as unbiased judges upon 
questions scheduled, but as avowed advocates of protected industries. 
We can also understand how he would conscientiously refuse to inter- 
vene to stop the prosecution of a United States Senator who had once 
been acquitted upon a clearly trumped-up charge. 

His mental process in these two cases is simply this: Without a 
high tariff the owners of many of the little mills of New England 
would either have to close their doors or cut down their capitaliza- 
tion to comport with the physical value of their plant, and either 
alternative would disturb the vested right, the right of the mill worker 
to his grandfather's job or the right of a stockholder to his grand- 
father’s dividends. 

The theoretical right of the millions of consumers to commodities 
at lower prices would not seem a paramount right when opposed by 
the definite vested rights of labor or of capital. 

Coolidge thinks concretely. He takes no chances. His feet are on 
the ground of a beaten path. He knows his way. In the matter of 
Senator WHEELER’s prosecution Coolidge would not interfere with the 
ordinary processes of justice to save a Senator from second prosecution, 
because the interference would imply a sympathy with the Senator's 
unsound economic beliefs, and so give an impression that the White 
House put justice before business. It would violate his creed and 
bemean his life to do a thing which might be construed as truckling 
to the disturbers of traffic even by making toward them a generous 
gesture which guaranteed them justice outside of the courts. 

Coolidge has his faith; he lives up to it. He is obeying a mandate. 

Those who held opposing views to the President, who held that 
justice rather than business is our reason for being a country, were 
appalled at the way Coolidge turned the Federal Trade Commission to 
his uses of prosperity. 


Later on Mr. White said: 


The President's mystic faith in the divine ordination of wealth to 
rule the world and promote civilized progress is evidenced in his op- 
position to the inheritance tax. He seems to feel rather deeply that 
interference with the accumulation of fortunes, however great, is 
wicked perversion of natural law. 

For the doctrinaire cult which holds that great fortunes should be 
disbursed at death, first, to equalize opportunity in a new generation: 
second, to produce necessary revenue; and, third, to eliminate the 
danger to organized society from vast sums snowballing the wealth of 
the community into the few hands, Calvin Coolidge bas expressed a 
rather definite scorn. 


I think, Mr. President, that in what I shall say I will not 
necessarily go as far as did his friend William Allen White in 
describing his attitude. 

In 1924 there was a very important investigation going on by 
the Tariff Commission with regard to the question of sugar. 
It is my opinion that President Coolidge used the great power 
of his office to influence the Tariff Commission, which ought 
to have been absolutely independent of any interference either 
from him or from any other source in the world, for the pur- 
pose of delaying the report that it was generally understood 
was going to be made to the President recommending a reduc- 
tion of the tariff on sugar. 

We must remember that at that time there was a cam- 
paign on. President Coolidge himself was a candidate of one 
of the great political parties for reelection. One of the mem- 
bers of the Tariff Commission at that time was David J. 
Lewis, a man who I presume is personally acquainted with 
most of the Members of this body. I have known him myself 
for a great many years, and I exaggerate in no sense the 
truth when I say that those who know Dayid J. Lewis know 
that he is a man of the highest honor, a man of great ability, 
a man of unlimited courage and also unlimited industry. He 
had been a member of the Tariff Commission since the estab- 
lishment of that body. His term expired in September dur- 
ing the campaign of 1924. 

It was generally known in the discussion that had been going 
on in the consideration of the sugar question that Mr. Lewis 
was in favor of making a report to the President without 
waiting for the Campaign to end, without in any way taking 
into consideration that the partisans of one of the great 
political parties were demanding that it be delayed until after 
the election. 

It was known also that, so far as Mr. Lewis's personal view 
was concerned, he was not a protectionist; at least, not a high 
protectionist, and it was generally believed that he had joined 
or would join when the report was made in a recommendation to 
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the President that the tariff on sugar should be reduced; but 
nowhere, Mr. President, during all of the discussion or all of 
the debate was it ever even intimated that Mr. Lewis's attitude 
was going to be determined by his personal views. It was 
conceded, I think, that his attitude and his official action would 
be controlled by the investigation that the Tariff Commission 
should make under the law and the questions submitted to 
them. 

Congress would not be in session until the next December. 
Mr. Lewis's term of office expired in September. If the Presi- 
dent failed to reappoint Mr. Lewis, it would have been a very 
bad political stroke from a partisan standpoint, as everybody 
conceded. If he did reappoint him, and reappointed him in | 
good faith, then it would become his duty when Congress con- 
yened to send his name to the Senate. He did reappoint Mr. 
Lewis in September. That being a recess appointment, Mr. | 
Lewis would hold under the law only until the expiration of 
the next session of Congress, providing his name was not sent 
to the Senate. When Congress reconvened in December, the 
President did not send in the name of Mr. Lewis or any other | 
name during that entire session of Congress. So Mr. Lewis’s 
commission of appointment by the President expired on the 
4th of March, when Congress adjourned. He appointed his 
successor, a different man, immediately upon the convening of 
the Senate in special session and the nomination was confirmed. 
He obtained the benefit politically, whatever it might be, in 
his campaign of ‘appointing Mr. Lewis until the campaign was 
over. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LA FoLLETTE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Nebraska the other day, while 
I was speaking, raised the question regarding the duration of | 
recess appointments. I think the Senator raised the question | 
as to whether when a man was given a recess appointment and 
then reappointed, but not confirmed, he held his office during 
the time of the consideration of the confirmation? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. I have made some little investigation of the sub- 
ject, and my understanding is that such appointees do hold 
during the period when the nomination is under investigation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that that question 
does not arise in the case of Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. DILL. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Because the President never did send his 
name to the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. The other day I had not made an investigation 
of the matter, but the question was raised and nobody seemed 
to know about it. My understanding now is that such an 
appointee continues to hold until the confirmation is acted upon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, everybody, except those on the 
inside, expected that the name of Mr. Lewis was going to be 
sent to the Senate when Congress reconvened, but it was not. 
The whole session went by without the President taking any 
action. 

There were some, however, who had different ideas, perhaps, 
some who were politically close enough to know, I might 
digress here to say, and I have a great many newspaper clip- 
pings here bearing out the statement, when the appointment 
of Mr. Lewis was made in September, while the campaign was 
on, the Republican newspapers of the country supporting Mr. 
Coolidge made great capital out of it, and properly so, I 
thought, They were able to say that here was a President 
appointing a man who did not agree with him on the general 
tariff issue; a man who by his service had shown that he was 
a good member of the commission, that he had done his duty 
faithfully as he understood it, and that the President was will- 
ing and had shown his willingness by his action again to 
appoint that man to the commission. 

There were some believing as to the rates of duty on sugar 
that we ought not have any reduction of the tariff, and know- 
ing that Mr. Lewis was perhaps in favor of a reduction of the 
rates on sugar, who for a moment were shocked at the Presi- 
dent because he had reappointed this man. There appeared in 
the official organ of the Home Market Club of Boston, of which 
Mr. Marvin, the then chairman of the Tariff Commission, was 
secretary when originally appointed to the commission, a dis- 
cussion of the appointment of Mr. Lewis. The journal to which 
I refer is a high-protectionist organ, which the man who be- 
lieves in a tariff wall as high as it can be reared would natu- 
rally expect to defend the course of anyone who sought to 
bring about that kind of a. tariff and would naturally be ex- 
pected to condemn anyone who was fighting to get a reasonable 
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tariff or no tariff. The Protectionist of October, 1924, had this 
to say: 

President Coolidge has filled the vacancy in the Tariff Commission 
which would have existed upon the expiration of the term of David J. 
Lewis, of Maryland, Democrat, by reappointing Mr. Lewis. This action 
has caused some surprise, in view of the situation existing in the Tariff 
Commission which has prevented that body from functioning normally, 
partly through the instrumentality of Mr. Lewis. But it should not 
be inferred that the President is unaware of the conditions within the 
commission or that he will permit them to continue. More thun this 
can not be said at this time without violating confidence, but readers 
of the Protectionist may rest assured that the Tariff Commission will 
in due time be pulled out of the morass into which it has fallen and 
that no one who is looking for executive efficiency in that body will be 
disappointed. 8 


Mr. President, when the election was over there happened 
what it was intimated in the article I have just read would - 
happen. When the election was over and Congress reconvened 
the name of Mr. Lewis was not sent in. He was permitted io 
go out of office and the name of another man was sent in later 
and confirmed. 

About the time that Mr. Lewis's term expired Commissioner 
Culbertson, a member of the Tarif’Commission and a very close 
friend of the President, was called to the White House, and, as 
I understand it. was directed to report to Mr. Lewis that the 
President was going to reappoint him, but the President 
had a condition attached to the reappointment. I can not 
better state that condition to the Senate and to the country than 
by reading a letter which Mr. Culbertson wrote to Mr. Costi- 
gan, another member of the commission, who at that time was 
in Colorado spending his vacation. 

This letter, together with the memorandum which he in- 
closed, explains the situation entirely and sets forth just what 
occurred. Mr, Culbertson, whom most of the Senators know, 
a yery able man, who had likewise been on the commission for 
a good many years, though he is now in the Diplomatic Service, 
was in the habit of writing memoranda of things that oc- 
curred from day to day. He made one in this case; and he 


wrote to his brother commissioner, who was in Colorado, 


and inclosed a copy of that memorandum, Now I am going 
to read the letter. It is on the letterhead of the “ United States 
Tariff Commission, William F. Culbertson, vice chairman,” 
and is dated Washington, September 9, 1924: 


My Dran Costigan: You will perhaps have seen to-day in the press 
that Mr. Lewis was reappointed yesterday. I reached Washington 
Sunday evening and had not been in my office very long Monday morn- 
ing before I was sent for by the President. The result of my inter- 
view is covered by a memorandum, a copy of which I inclose. 

When I returned to the office I took the President's suggestions up 
with Lewis, and later he reached the decision that he would not 
write the letter of resignation requested by the President. He, how- 
ever, went to see the President during the afternoon, and I presume 
he will write you the details of what took place. In general this is 
what happened— 


Before I read the remainder of the letter, I am going to read 
the memorandum. because it comes in very properly at this 
point. It is as follows: 


Contemporary memorandum of the interview with the President, 
September 8, 1924: 
Shortly after I reached my office this morning 


This is Mr. Culbertson speaking now— 


Shortly after I reached my office this morning—about 9.30—I re- 
ceived a request over the telephone to come to the White House to 
see the President. I went over immediately. The President was 
reasonably cordial. He began by saying that the subject of the inter- 
view was Mr. Lewis’s reappointment. Mr. Lewis's term as a member 
of the Tariff Commission expired yesterday, The President stated 
that he intended to. reappoint Mr. Lewis but that he desired that 
Mr. Lewis prepare and give to him a letter of resignation as a member 
of the Tariff Commission, At first I did not fully comprehend the 
nature of this request. 

I spoke of Mr. Lewis's term having already expired. Then the 
President explained that he wanted Mr. Lewis to submit his resigna- 
tion under the new commission to be effective In case he (the Presi- 
dent) desired at any time in the future to accept it. 

The President at this point called in Mr. Forster, one of his secreta- 
ries, and instructed him to make out Mr. Lewis's commission of reap- 
pointment as a member of the Tariff Commission, effective to-day. 

The President then handed me a sheet of White House paper, so that 
I could take down the tenor of the letter which he wished Mr. Lewis 
to write. I wrote down the following words: “I hereby resign as a 
member of the Tariff Commission, to take effect upon your acceptance.” 
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I raised the objection at this point that an unqualified resignation of 
this kind would imply on the record that Mr. Lewis did not desire to 
continue as a member of the Tariff Commission, The President replied 
that this was a matter for Mr. Lewis to decide. In explanation of his 
request the President said that he desired to be free after the election 
concerning the position filled by Mr. Lewis. He said that if he were 
not elected the Democrats might undertake to hold up other appoint- 
ments which he made during the next session of the Senate, and he 
implied that he desired to use the reappointment of Mr. Lewis for 
trading purposes in case of necessity. 

I thereupon asked the President whether I could haye his assurance 
that if be were reelected Mr. Lewis would be continued as a member of 
the Tariff Commission, He said that he could not at this time make 
any commitments. 

We then talked of other matters, and at the end the President asked 
me to have Mr. Lewis see him during the afternoon, when he sald he 
would give him his commission. 


I will read the rest of the letter addressed to Mr. Costigan: 


He went into the President's office, and the President had before him 
the commission. He took up his pen apd signed it in Lewis's presence, 
He then turned to Lewis and asked him whether he had “that letter.” 
Lewis then explained that he did not feel free to furnish the President 
with the letter which he requested. Lewis sald that the President was 
visibly disturbed and said with a little heat that it did not make any 
difference anyway; that the position would be held only at the pleasure 
of the President. Lewis then sald to the President that only the two of 
them knew that the commission was signed, and be suggested that the 
President was at liberty to destroy the commission. The President, 
however, did not respond to this suggestion, and Lewis left the Presi- 
dent's office with his commission. A little later he was sworn in. 

Thus ends another curious chapter in the Tariff Commission's his- 
tory. It indicates clearly, I think, that there is a line beyond which 
the President will not go in opposing the principles for which the 
three of us have stood in the development of the Tariff Commission. 

We miss your counsels very much, but I suggest that you stay in 
the Colorado climate until you are certain that your return here will 
not bring with a return of your hay fever. 

Very cordially yours, 

Hon. Epwanp P. COSTIGAN, 

Palmer Lake, Colo. 


Mr. President, I have talked personally with Mr. Lewis, and 
he corroborates everything that is in that memorandum. This 
committee, when it is appointed to investigate the Tariff Com- 
mission, I suppose will put Mr, Lewis on the stand—I hope 
it will—and put him under oath, and send for Mr. Culbertson, 
if you will. 

I noticed the other day, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DILL] put into the Recorp a telegram 
from the President in which he said in so many words that 
before he had appointed a certain man to a position he had a 
certain understanding with him, and that the man had not 
carried out that understanding, and that therefore he de- 
manded his resignation. I wondered then and I wonder now, 
Mr. President, how many resignations the President is carrying 
around in his pocket of men whom he has appointed, who have 
accepted the conditions which Mr. Lewis refused to accept. 
To my mind it is an indirect but a very forceful method of in- 
fluencing the official action of members of commissions and 
other officials of the Government contrary to their own con- 
victions, and therefore contrary to law. 

With a knowledge that the man who gave you your ap- 
pointment holds your resignation in his hands and can file it 
at any moment he sees fit, how many men are there, human 
as men are, who will under all circumstances and under all 
conditions fail to deviate from the path that they believe to be 
right, when they know that the man with their resignations 
in his pocket wants them to take another course? 

Mr. President, on this occasion I will not go any further. 
However, before this question of the investigation of the Tariff 
Commission is disposed of I do intend to add another chapter 
which seems to me to demonstrate further, and even to a 
greater extent than what I have already said, that the Presi- 
dent, according to his peculiar idea of his duty and his right 
to control independent bodies, is, in my judgment, violating 
the laws of the land. If we are to have that kind of a gov- 
ernment, if the Tariff Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Ship- 
ping Board are to be controlled and handled through secret 
understandings with the man who makes the appointment, then 
why not abolish them all and let the President be a Mussolini? 
And why not extend the principle to the courts? Are there 
any judges now sitting upon the bench who have signed resigna- 
tions that they have placed in the hands of the President? Is 
this a common thing? Is this secret understanding that the 
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President himself claims he had with Haney common with other 
officials of the Government? 

These are some of the things that this committee, when it is 
appointed to investigate the Tariff Commission, will very 
properly consider. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
whether he does not think this is a novel way of campaigning; 
that is, appointing a man to office during a campaign and 
holding his resignation so that it can be accepted as soon as 
the campaign is over? 

Mr. NORRIS. When I take up this subject again I am 
going to throw some new light, I think, on the reason for this 
procedure. When the President asked for this resignation I 
do not believe that he expected to accept it as soon as the 
election was over. He at least would not accept it before the 
election. S 

Mr. DILL. The memorandum which the Senator read indi- 
cated that that was the purpose, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but there would be only a short time 
after the election until he could remove Mr. Lewis from office 
by simply refusing to send his name to the Senate, and that 
is what he did. To me the resignation asked for looks more 
like a club to put fear in the heart of Mr. Lewis. 

And thus endeth the first chapter. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] that 
the Senate proceed, as in open executive session, to the con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution No. 5. 

Mr. LENROOT. I withhold the motion for a moment. 

Mr, CURTIS. Before the motion is put I should like to 
submit a unanimous-consent request. 

I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes its 
business to-day it take a recess until 12 o'clock Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, Monday is Calendar Monday. 
We have not had the calendar called for some time. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is nothing on the calendar, J think, that 
is of enough consequence to have it considered on Monday. 

Mr. MOSES. If that is the case, we can dispose of the 
calendar in very short order on Monday. 

Mr. CURTIS. I submit the request. 

Mr. MOSES. I am constrained to object, on account of 
Calendar Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I move that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business to-day it take a recess until 12 o'clock 
Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
moves that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it 
recess until 12 o'clock on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to. ` 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President. the other day I 
gave notice that at the conclusion of the speech of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] I would wish to submit 
some remarks. I do not desire to interfere with the executive 
business, but I wondered whether or not the Senator expects 
to take all the afternoon in open executive session? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator that I understand 
the speech of the Senator from New Hampshire will occupy 
probably no more than an hour. 

Mr. MOSES. I assure the Senator from Washington that I 
shall not detain the Senate long. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that I am not particular whether I 
have a quorum of the Senate here or not; I shall speak more 
for the Record than anything else. If the Senate can come 
back into legislative session without interfering with the Sen- 
ator's executive business before adjourning. so that I can 
make my address, it will be all right with me. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator that later on we 
will go back to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of Senate Resolution 5, 
providing for adhesion on the part of the United States to the 
protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, with reservations. 
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Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, inasmuch as I have attempted 
to present a discussion with some degree of continuity, I ask 
that my colleagues may be good enough to refrain from inter- 
rupting me until I have finished, at which time I shall be glad 
to take on all comers with such ability as I may possess. 

Mr. President, the lineage of the protocol which we are con- 
sidering is not without interest. 

It first came to this Chamber, in embyronic form, on Thurs- 
day, July 10, 1919, when President Wilson submitted to us 
the treaty of Versailles, the fourteenth article of which, the 
same being the fourteenth of the 26 articles which comprise the 
covenant of the League of Nations, reads as follows: 


The council shall formulate and submit to the members of the 
league for adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice, The court shall be competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international character which the parties 
thereto submit to it. The court may also give an advisory opinion 
upon any dispute or question referred to it by the council or by the 
assembly, 


This is the sole authority upon which the so-called World 
Court rests. I will not delay the Senate with any philological 
discussion, but it is interesting to observe that the French and 
English texts differ materially. The latter reads “may give” 
an advisory opinion. The former reads “ donnera,” which upon 
its slenderest translation means “will give.” Moreover, this 
is a form of French verb which is used both juridically and 
in a military sense, and when thus employed carries with it a 
mandatory meaning, 

The treaty of Versailles came into force January 10, 1920, 
and at the second meeting of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions M. Bourgeois proposed the formation of a committee of 
legal experts to draft a scheme for the organization of a 
court as contemplated in article 14 of the league’s covenant. 
This committee was promptly provided for, and on February 
18, 1920, the council invited 12 jurists to accept membership. 
The letter of invitation to these eminent gentlemen—among 
whom was an American whose great name is now freely in- 
yoked in behalf of this protocol—could have left no illusions 
as to the source of authority from which the committee's action 
would flow, for it declared that “the court is a most essential 
part of the organization of the League of Nations.” 

The sessions of the committee were opened on June 17, a 
day memorable in the annals of American independence, but on 
this occasion far otherwise, as I believe; and they closed July 
24. At the first regular meeting of the committee Mr. Root 
endeavored to persuade his colleagues that their work should 
begin where the labors of the second Hague conference left 
off; but the committee as a whole was unwilling to accept this 
view. Its members were not, however, averse to an expression 
of appreciation of the yalue of the labors of the first and 
second Hague conferences, and it adopted and made public a 
declaration to the effect that “the committee begins its de- 
liberations by rendering in first instance homage to the labors 
of the peace conferences of The Hague.” Thus, Mr. Root was 
politely handed a few kind words and a glass of water; and 
though Mr. Root throughout the sessions of the committee 
battled valiantly to produce a real court to which litigant 
nations must repair, the children of his thought received 
scarcely more nourishing treatment at the hands of his col- 
leagues. Whenever Mr. Root made a proposal which moved 
directly toward the establishment of a real court, the course of 
his colleagues seemed almost invariably to “accept in prin- 
ciple and to amend in detail.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon each of the successive steps 
through which the committee passed, but the whole structure 
of the court, as the committee reported it to the Council of 
the League of Nations, was so cast that the court was given 
compulsory jurisdiction within a limited and specifically con- 
fined class of cases. To this extent it was a real World Court, 
and a definite provision was made for an international con- 
ference with continuing powers for the codification and ad- 
yancement of international law. 

THEY WORKED FOR THE LEAGUE 


At no time, however, was there any misapprehension on the 
part of the committee of jurists that they were working under, 
if not for, the League of Nations. I haye already quoted from 
the letter of invitation which described the court as “a most 
essential part of the organization of the league.” At the first 
gathering of the committee and prior to its formal opening 
session this was still further emphasized when M. Bourgeois 
described the league and the court as complementary to one 
another and spoke of “the close solidarity which exists and 
which will always exist to an increasing degree between their 
two actions.” M. De Lapradelle, the French member of the 


committee and its rapporteur, similarly stated that “the new 
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court, being the judicial organ of the League of Nations, can 
only be created within this league”; and Mr. Root himself was 
constrained to shape his course in accordance with these views. 
At one point in the proceedings he declared that the court 
would haye to be “articulated ” with the “political organiza- 
tion of the league”; and on another occasion he said that he ap- 
proached the problem of the court with two fundamental ideas, 
the second of which was that “the court should form part of 
the system of the League of Nations.” And upon another occa- 
sion M. Bourgeois said that it was necessary for the court to 
have the league and it was necessary for the league to have 
the court, and that “the legal phase of the league will be as 
dependent upon the political phase as the political phase is 
upon the legal phase.” 

The proposal of the committee of jurists, containing as it 
did the active structure for a real World Court, was presented 
on August 3, 1920, to the secretary general of the League of 
Nations, who at once forwarded copies of the proposal to mem- 
bers of the league with a request for suggestions. These sug- 
gestions in turn were referred to M, Bourgeois for a report to 
the council. a 

THE COMMITTER SET THE SNARE 

The council adopted certain modifications in the committee's 
plan as recommended by M. Bourgeois. The effect was to elimi- 
nate even the limited compulsory jurisdiction recommended by 
the committee of jurists and changing the essential judicial 
character of the court to that of a mere tribunal of arbitration. 
From the council the report of the committee thus modified 
passed to the Assembly of the League of Nations, where a 
committee of 37 members, under the chairmanship again of M. 
Bourgeois, who seems to have been ubiquitous in all the pro- 
ceedings, fell upon it; and further modifications were made, 
following which the draft was adopted in the form in which 
it now comes to us. That the framers of the so-called court 
had constantly before them the hope of inducing the United 
States into adherence to it is plain from the beginning of the 
transaction. The committee itself set the snare by providing 
that the court “should be open of right to the States mentioned 
in the annex to the covenant,” this being the position of the 
United States; and the committee of jurists explained this 
special privilege to us as “owing to exceptional circumstances 
which everyone believes to be only temporary“ and under which 
the United States had not joined the league. 

And further, Mr. President, when the report of the committee 
of jurists was presented to the League of Nations Mr. Hagerup, 
of Norway, frankly declared to his colleagues in the Assembly 
of the League of Nations on December 13, 1920, that “It [the 
court] is the first step leading to the entrance of the United 
States into the league.” So that the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland is not without authority for his somewhat blazing 
indiscretion the other day. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, in view of that statement, does 
the Senator still persist in asking that he be not interrupted? 

Mr. MOSES. I think I must. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire declines to yield. 

Mr. MOSES. And here I discern, Mr. President, what seems 
to me to be the central thought of the proponents of this court 
as it stands in pressing for our adherence, namely, that it 
constitutes the first step in the entrance of the United States 
into the League of Nations, 

At any rate, sir, our adherence to this protocol can be of 
no adyantage to us so far as access to the court is concerned. 
We may to-day resort to it upon the conditions set forth in 
the statute and upon no others; and in so doing we shall incur 
no obligations under the covenant of the League of Nations 
such as attach to league members and other nonmember states 
who, differing from us, are not mentioned in the annex to 
the covenant. Before leaving the aspect of the problèm pre- 
sented by the modifications in the committee plan as made by 
the Council and Assembly of the League of Nations it may 
be worth noting that the modification which deprived the 
court of its significance as a real tribunal of justice was of 
English origin and was argued for and was presented by 
Lord Balfour. Upon this point division arose between the 
great and small powers represented in the league; and a 
compromise was finally reached to the effect that the princi- 
ple of obligatory jurisdiction should be embodied in the stat- 
ute of the court, but that it should not be binding upon signa- 
tories to the statute. Accordingly, two protocols of signature 
were prepared, one for the statute of the court and a special 
protocol for obligatory jurisdiction which is without effect 
unless signed separately and is limited in its operation to its 
signatories. Herein alone the so-called court is worthy of its 
designation and it has been given this authority without con- 
ditions by one nation only—the great Republic of Haiti. All 
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others have adhered to the optional clause under time limita- 
tions and under conditions of reciprocity. Of the great powers, 
France alone has even signed the optional clause; and it is only 
for a period of 15 years and upon the condition of reci- 
procity and other stipulations which apparently invalidate the 
signature. 

IT IS NOT A WORLD COURT 

Great Britain has not signed, nor has Japan, nor has any 
nation possessing any considerable armament on land or sea. 
In Europe the optional clause is operative as between only 12 
states, each of whom is negligible in a military sense. In Latin 
America it is possibly operative emong 6 nations; in North 
America it is inoperative, as it is also inoperative in Asia and 
Africa. No disputes have come to the court under the optional 
clause, and it requires only scanty knowledge of geography 
and of economic and of military resources to recognize that the 
nations signatory to this clause adhered to it under the plain 
knowledge that they had nothing to lose. 

In the progress of the discussion here, Mr. President, we have 
been repeatedly assured—and even more frequently I have 
read in newspapers which are devoted to the League of Na- 
tions—that some 48 countries belong to this court. I regard 
this as a considerable exaggeration, to say the least. The num- 
ber of countries which have actually ratified this protocol is 36. 
And of these there are 5—namely, Australia, Canada, India, 
New Zealand, and South Africa—which are not really inde- 
pendent states at all. There are some 60 independent states 
in the world, so that this court accordingly can not be much 
more than half of a world court at the best calculation. For 
example, the Irish Free State does not seem to belong to the 
court at all. It is not listed among the members of the court 
in the court’s report and is not listed as having at any time 
even signed the protocol. Among the nations of this continent 
there are 15 which either have never signed at all, or else after 
signing have not ratified the protocol. It does not seem, Mr. 
President, that there is any general tumultuous movement on 
this side of the ocean to assume membership in this court. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, while the statute of the so-called 
World Court and the method pursued by the various signatories 
to the optional clause of this protocol may seem to limit the 
effect of the court’s action upon the United States—which effect 
we may further limit by appropriate reservations—there still 
remains a fundamental and detrimental characteristic of the 
tribunal which may be found in its organic law, namely, the 
covenant of the League of Nations. The covenant under its 
fourteenth article empowers the court to “give an advisory 
opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it by the 
Council or by the Assembly“ of the League of Nations. This, 
Mr. President, means any case and every question; and it is not 
limited to a controversy submitted by the parties thereto. 

It is not necessary further to discuss the difference between 
the French and English texts of the treaty of Versailles other 
than to repeat that the form of the French verb which is em- 
ployed makes it the plain duty of the court to render opinions in 
such cases. Under this authority, as I see it, there is no question 
affecting the relations of the United States and other powers 
concerning which the court may not be required to render an 
advisory opinion. There certainly is no legal obstacle to pre- 
vent the Council of the League of Nations from submitting to 
the court the question of the competence of any of our debtors 
to pay the money which they owe us, or from asking the court 
to render an opinion on the subject of immigration or upon the 
question of our tariffs; and inasmuch as the question of inter- 
national waterways is expressly dealt with in the treaty of 
Versailles and the court has special jurisdiction over matters 
rising out of treaties which have been lodged with the League 
of Nations, there is no legal obstacle whatever to bringing before 
the court the question of tolls in the Panama Canal. 

*THE DANGER TO THE UNITED STATES 

In point of fact, Mr. President, some of these questions which 
I have enumerated as possible to be brought before the court 
to our detriment haye lain in the minds of foreign statesmen 
as wholly probable. For example, last September a former 
minister of finance of Italy, Signor Paratore, writing in the 
Giornale d'Italia, said with reference to the Italian debt to us: 


If our standpoint be not accepted on the other side of the ocean, 
we may bring the case before the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, 


And as for the question ot immigration, it may be worth 
while to quote the language actually used by the Japanese 
Government in its contention that certain of our laws are vio- 
lations of treaties and are, therefore, international subjects suit- 
able for international settlement. 

On June 4, 1913, the Japanese Government addressed a for- 
mal note to the Government of the United States regarding the 
land law of the State of California, and in it said: 
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The measure is internationally racially discriminatory, and looking 
at the terms of the treaty between our two countries they (the Japa- 
nese Government) are equally well convinced that the act in question is 
contrary to the law and spirit of that compact. 


And as recently as May 31, 1924, the Japanese Government 
addressed another note to our Government saying that the immi- 
gration law of 1924 is “in disregard of international under- 
standing.” It therefore follows, Mr. President, that if the 
Japanese should carry the question of our treatment of Japa- 
nese immigrants to the Council of the League of Nations the 
council could in turn send the legal international contentions 
involved to the court. And it must be remembered that the 
court in its decision regarding the Tunisian question has al- 
ready held that questions which were originally domestic in 
their nature may become international through appeals under 
treaties. Under such a circumstance we would find ourselves, 
if we became members of this court, sitting in a judicial body 
which could proceed to handle a domestic question which is 
purely our own upon the theory of its having become interna- 
tional. The decision in such an event I predict would be 
against us, and this adverse decision would be fortified by our 
own presence in the usurping body which had assumed to deal 
with the subject. 

It is no adequate response to these suggestions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to say these things will not happen. On the part of 
those who hold as I do with reference to this protocol it is 
sufficient for us to point out that these things may happen. 

In considering the question of the advisory opinions to be 
rendered by the so-called court, certain facts stand out with 
prominence as we examine the history of this court's develop- 
ment. The original American draft for the covenant of the 
League of Nations contained not even an allusion to the crea- 
tion of any court. The Hague Tribunal of Arbitration was in 
existence and established at our instance. For us and, as we 
thought, for all the world, it was sufficient. The British view, 
however, was contrary. In their draft for the covenant of the 
League of Nations an explicit provision was made for a new 
court; and in the end their view prevailed. It must be noted, 
however, that in the first finished draft of the covenant which 
was adopted by the Peace Conference on February 14, 1919, 
its fourteenth article provided competency for the court “to 
hear and determine any matter which the parties recognize as 
suitable for submission to it for arbitration.” Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, “arbitration” and “ judicial sentiment” were separated 
by none of the finespun distinctions now thrown out by those 
who seek to show that the Geneva court differs in essential 
quality from The Hague tribunal. The fact is that the reul 
character of the new court was not brought to light until the 
final draft of the covenant was adopted by the Peace Con- 
ference on April 28, 1919, and a further grant of power to the 
court was giyen by its authority to render “an advisory opin- 
ion upon any dispute or question referred to it by the council 
or by the assembly.” 

THE APOLOGIST FOR THE LEAGUE 


Here, Mr. President, the court stands forth as what it is, a 
league court—not differing from the old court in its procedure 
or in its jurisdiction or in the judicial conclusions it will 
arrive at; but organized on plans formulated by the League of 
Nations and existing to serve the league as lawyer and 
apologist. 

For example, if the league contemplates a line of action 
it may consult the court. If the “advisory opinion” of the 
court runs along with the league’s purposes, its conclusion may 
be hailed by the league as the assembled judicial conscience 
of the world, and the league may then proceed upon asserted 
legal-moral ground to carry out its preconceived policy. If, 
however, the advisory opinion of the court should run counter 
to the league's purposes it may then be held as purely “advis- 
ory,” and may be disregarded. In other words, the court as 
constituted is merely a cog in the machine for the aggrandize- 
ment of the League of Nations; and the United States, which 
has twice repudiated the league, is now asked to adhere to 
a court which exists as a buttress in the league’s formidable 
lines established either for defense or aggression. 

American opinion has always stood in opposition to this 
function of the proposed court; and Mr. Root’s conception of 
the court, as expressed by him during the proceedings of the 
advisory committee of jurists, was that its judges should be 
“ judicial officers and nothing else.“ At another time, Mr. Root 
declared plainly that he was “opposed to the court’s having 
the right to give an advisory opinion with reference to an 
existing dispute.” Thus far, it may be remarked in passing, 
Mr. President, the court has rendered no advisory opinion 
which did not deal with an existing dispute. Mr. Root further 
remarked that, in his opinion, the granting of this function 
to the court was a “ violation of all judicial principles.” 


EN 
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JOHN BASSETT MOORE’S OPINION 


Later, when the court came to be organized and Mr. John 
Bassett Moore found himself one of its judges, he presented 
a memorandum on the subject of advisory opinions in connec- 
tion with the framing of the rules under which the court 
should function; and declared that the true province of a 
court is to “decide” and to “end” disputes. He argued that 
the advisory function may be appropriately exercised only by 
law officers of ‘the states affected and “duly established for 
the purpose.” He further declared that to impose upon the 
court the duty of giving advice, which could be fréely rejected, 
“would reduce the court to a position inferior to that of a 
tribunal of conciliation.” It was his opinion that it is hardly 
compatible with the design of this court that it should be 
obliged to render on request opinions lacking any element of 
authority or of finality.” 

Mr. Moore’s memorandum urged that the— 
moral authority of judicial decisions is derived chiefly from the fact 
that they have the authority of law and legally bind the parties to the 
dispute. If deprived of this effect, their so-called moral authority 
would promptly vanish— 


And he added— 


the giving of advisory opinions, either on actual disputes or on theoreti- 
cal questions, is not an appropriate function of a court of justice. 


Mr. Moore's contention did not prevail, and he found himself 
in the ranks of the vanquished with Mr. Wilson and Mr. Root. 

In point of fact, Mr. President, the court has functioned much 
more largely in an advisory capacity than as a judicial body, 
and its record fully entitles it to the appellation which the 
senior Senator from Idaho has given to it as a “department of 
justice for the League of Nations.” : 

The court has handed down 18 decisions, embracing, however, 
only 16 questions, because in two instances a single issue was 
affected by two decisions. Of these decisions, 12 came in the 
form of advisory opinions, and each of these arose out of dis- 
putes on the Continent of Europe or in Mediterranean coun- 
tries or in the near eastern protectorates or mandatories 
exercised by European powers. Fourteen of them arose out of 
disputes regarding the peace settlements which the United 
States refused to ratify, and one of them, the Mosul case, grew 
out of a treaty to which we were not even signatory. Only 
fonr of them were brought to a conclusion by authoritative 
judgment of the court and the remainder were sent back by the 


court to the League of Nations for the latter to dispose of in 


its own way. 
WHAT THE COURT HAS DONB 

Under advisory opinions, the court has dealt with the inter- 
pretation of article 889 of the treaty of Versailles; with article 
896 of the same instrument; with a dispute regarding the 
character of the treaty of Dorpat between the Russian Soviet 
Government and Finland; with article 12 of the treaty exe- 
cuted by Poland in pursuance of article 93 of the Versailles 
treaty; with article 4 of the Germano-Polish treaty; with arti- 
cles 81 and 87 of the treaty of Versailles; with certain pro- 
yisions established by the treaty of London in 1913; with a 
controversy arising from article 2 of the Lausanne convention 
of January 30, 1923; with article 104 of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles; with article 3 of the definitive treaty of Lausanne; 
with article 380 of the treaty of Versailles; with an individual 
dispute arising from a contract entered into by a Greek subject 
in 1914 with the then existing Government of Turkey; with 
article 179 of the treaty of Neuilly; with various articles 
of the Germano-Polish convention with regard to Upper Silesia ; 
and with the Mosul boundary question. 

The court was not permitted to deal with the Greco-Italian 
dispute involving the occupation of Corfu, nor with any of the 
yexed questions arising from the relations of the Government 
of Great Britain to that of His Majesty the King of Egypt. 
Indeed, there is no manner in which Egypt, however despoiled 
or oppressed, can ever bring her case before the so-called 
World Court except through the intermediary of the British 
Government; and it is not without significance, Mr. President, 
that no case involving the action of a nation armed and will- 
ing to defend itself has been brought before the court, unless 
we exclude the Mosul controversy, the end of which is not yet. 

Therefore, judging the future of the court by its past, we 
shall, if we adhere to this protocol in its present form, find 
ourselves spending altogether too much time dealing with peace 
settlements to which we are not a party and dealing with 
them, too, through advisory opinions rendered to a body which 
the Senate has twice rejected and which the country twice, 
and by phenomenal majorities, has refused to join. In 1919 
and in 1920 we disentangled ourselves from the outrageous 
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peace settlements contained in the treaty of Versailles and its 
cognate instruments; yet the court to which we are now asked 
to adhere spends the greater part of its energies in advising 
the League of Nations how to carry out purposes which we 
repudiated six years ago. 

WHEN THE COURT COMES TO AMERICA 

There is, however, nothing in the structure of the functions 
of the court as it now exists to assure that most of its time, 
or indeed any of its time, shall continue to be deyoted to Euro- 
pean affairs. The truth is that at any minute the court may 
find its attention turned to a eis-Atlantie situation. because 
there is no lack of legal power on the part of the League of 
Nations to send to the court a demand for an advisory opinion 
on matters touching the vital domestic policies of the United 
States, and this whether we wish it or not. This power of the 
league is ably set forth and amply proven in a discussion upon 
the History of the peace conference published by the British 
e for International Affairs in Volume I, chapter 6, 
part 3. 

It is therein further shown what steps may be taken under 
the covenant of the League of Nations to bring this about, and 
they are: 

First. Under article 11 of the covenant of the League of 
Nations any member of the league is free to bring to the coun- 
cil of the league any dispute which may arise with another 
state, and it matters not whether this other state is or is not 
a member of the league. In point of fact, the language of this 
article is much more comprehensive than this summary states 
it; because “any war or threat of war, whether immediately 
affecting any of the members of the league or not,” is declared 
“a matter of concern to the whole league”; and the league is 
not only authorized but directed to take “any action that may 
be deemed wise and effectual.” In this same article it is de- 
clared to be the friendly right of each member of the league 
to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council any 
circumstances whatever affecting international relations which 
threaten to disturb international peace or the good understand- 
ing between nations upon which peace depends.” 

Second. Having this case before the council, the complaining 
nation is free to argue that the dispute falls within the defini- 
tion of justiciable questions as set forth in article 13 of the 
covenant of the League of Nations. 

Third. The decision on this point is, of course, in the hands 
of the council, and, equally of course, it constitutes a matter 
of procedure” and therefore is to be determined by a majority 
yote. 

Fourth. With such a majority vote the Council of the League 
of Nations may send the question to the so-called court for 
an advisory dpinion, wholly regardless of the wish of either 
of the contestants, : 

Under this procedure the way is readily open to Japan, 
for instance, to take to the League of Nations and through 
the league to the so-called World Court its grievances growing 
out of statutes enacted in Western States which the Japanese 
may claim to be in contravention of our treaties with them. Since 
treaties are indubitably international documents, this question 
raised in this way is international in its character and the 
court necessarily would take cognizance of it. In any event, 
Japan could readily claim that these statutes threaten to dis- 
turb the good understanding between nations upon which peace 
depends, and therefore would have a firm foothold from which 
to approach the League of Nations and its court. Should 
these circumstances arise and inasmuch as all decisions of 
the court are reached by a majority vote, and while it may 
be advisable for the United States to stake its all in such a 
controversy as I have outlined upon the robust qualities of 
John Bassett Moore, than whom there is no abler jurisconsult 
in all the world, I fear that his colleagues upon this bench, 
ranging from Sefior Don Altamira, of Spain, down to Chung- 
Hui Wang, of China, most of whom represent our debtor 
nations whose affection for us is of dubious quality, will apply 
the golden rule to the contention of Japan and will deal with 
her as they would like to be dealt with in the event of a con- 
troversy with the United States. 

PRESIDENT HARDING’S FORESIGHT 

That this contingency and others perhaps more important 
lay in the mind of President Harding when he submitted this 
protocol to us on February 24, 1923, can not be doubted, In 
his letter to the Senate under that date he took— 
note of the objection of our adherence because of the court's organi- 
zation under the auspices of the League of Nations and its relation 
thereto— 
and transmitted a letter from the Secretary of State which 
affected to indicate— 


1926 


how with certain reservations we may fully adhere and participate 
and remain wholly free from any legal relation to the league or 
assumption of obligation under the covenant of the league. 


Mr. Hughes in his letter pointed out “one fundamental ob- 
jection to adherence on the part of the United States to the 
protocol and acceptance of the statute of the court in its present 
form,” namely, that only members of the League of Nations are 
entitled to a voice in the election of judges. Mr. Hughes recog- 
nized “the validity of this objection” and proposed a reserva- 
tion to obviate it. In all he proposed four reservations, and in 
this form the project lay before the Senate at the final adjourn- 
ment of the Sixty-seventh Congress, March 4, 1923. 

President Harding, speaking in New York on the 24th of 
April following, discussed the question of the court, admitting 
that it is “not all that some advocates of the court plan would 
have it to be,” declaring anew that the United States had “ defl- 
nitely and decisively put aside all thought” of entering the 
League of Nations and— 


that it does not propose to enter now by the side door or the back door 
or the cellar door. * * It is not for us. The Senate has so de- 
clared, the Executive has so declared, the people themselves have so 
declared. Nothing could be stamped more decisively with finality.” 


President Harding returned to the subject twice during his 
last and ill-fated trip to Alaska. At St. Louis on the evening 
of June 21 he devoted an entire speech to a discussion of the 
court and advocated our adherence to it with two conditions 
which he said— 


may be considered indispensable— 

First, that the tribunal be so constituted as to appear and to be, 
in theory and in practice, in form and in substance beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, a world court and not a league court. 

Second, that the United States shall occupy a plane of perfect 
equality with every other power. 


And again he said with an emphasis which drew applause, 
“The league is not for us.” 

President Harding's successor did not neglect his inheritance 
of this protocol; and in his annual message delivered Decem- 
ber 6, 1923, he commended the court— 


to the favorable consideration of the Senate with the proposed reserva- 
tions clearly indicating our refusal to adhere to the League of 
Nations. 


He described the court as— 


merely a convenient instrument of adjustment to which we could go 
but to which we could not be brought. 

Similarly, in his annual message read before Congress on 
December 3, 1924, he spoke again of “the conditions stated 
in the recommendation” previously made and added the fur- 
ther condition— 
that our country shall not be bound by advisory opinions which may 
be rendered by the court upon questions which we have not voluntarily 
submitted for its judgment. 

This court— 


He concluded— 


would provide a practical and convenient tribunal to which we could 
go voluntarily, but to which we could not be summoned. 


And again, similarly, in his annual message to this Congress 
read here December 8, 1925, he enumerated the conditions under 
which we should grant our adherence to the court and argued 
in support of them, 


THIS COURT IS UNNECESSARY 


I do these two Presidents the honor of taking them at their 
word. I agree that the court which we are considering con- 
stitutes little more than a gesture. In this respect, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I go further. I believe this court, wholly aside from its 
structural and functional defects, to be an unnecessary and 
somewhat expensive piece of machinery. Except for its per- 
manent personnel and for the regularity of its times of meeting 
it presents no feature essentially different from the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration already functioning at The Hague. 
On the other hand, its predominant function of giving advisory 
opinions, as shown by its proceedings thus far, and its intimate 
and controlling connection with the League of Nations present 
to me insuperable obstacles to its acceptance in its present 
form. Nor are these obstacles sufficiently overcome through 
the reservations which accompanied the protocol when it came 
to us or which have since been offered. Even with them this 
court remains, to use the language of President Harding, a 
“league court and not a world court.” 

I was one of those, Mr. President, who voted to report from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations the resolution numbered 
234 in the Sixty-eighth Congress; and I had something to do 
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with the conferences which preceded and which produced that 
report. The intention of those of us who then cooperated 
was—and my intention is now—to secure “the establishment 
of such a court intended to include all the world.” In the ex- 
amination which we then had of the court as proposed to us 
we found— 

First. That the court owes its origin and its jurisdiction to 
article 14 of the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Second. That the protocol now before us was framed by 
the League of Nations and that the secretariat of the League 
of Nations is its custodian. 

Third. That the protocol expressly proclaims itself to be a 
contract between “ members of the league only”; that none but 
members of the League of Nations have signed it, and that 
none are eligible to sign it excepi members of the League of 
Nations and states mentioned in the annex to the covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

Fourth. That nominations for judges of the court may be 
made only by the national groups at The Hague which belong 
“to the states mentioned in the annex to the covenant and of the 
states which shall have joined the league subsequently.” In 
this connection it will be recalled that the national group of the 
United States appointed under The Hague convention of 1907 
was invited by the secretary general of the League of Nations 
to make nominations for this proposed court. On that occasion 
the members of the group declined upon the ground that the 
invitation was for them to perform functions under a treaty 
to which the United States was not a party and in respect 
of which they had no authority. In 1923, however, upon the 
express wish of the Secretary of State, this position was 
reversed and our national group under The Hague convention 
forwarded to the League of Nations nominations to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of Judge Barbosa, of Brazil. I 
will not stop now, Mr. President, to inquire whether this par- 
ticipation of our national group at The Hague in a function 
provided by a treaty to which we are not a party infringes 
the rights of the Senate or impairs the integrity of conyentions 
generally, but the suggestion is worth pursuing. 

Fifth. That the administration of the court, the fixing of 
its salaries and pensions, the payment of its expenses, and the 
determining of the conditions under which the court shall be 
open to parties other than members of the League of Nations 
are matters which are wholly in the control of the League of 
Nations. 

Sixth. That the advisory functions of the court are exercised 
solely at the instance of the League of Nations, thus indicating 
the close and peculiar relation of the court to the league and 
affording for the league in its own court an apologist for the 
league’s actions. 

Seventh. That the organic law of the court, wholly regardless 
of the body of precedents which may in time be set up, is the 
covenant of the League of Nations, this being the court’s pri- 
mary source of authority. Under the terms of this organic 
law for the court all members of the League of Nations have 
solemnly undertaken the abrogation of all stipulations in ex- 
isting treaties inconsistent with the covenant and have agreed 
not to enter into treaties inconsistent with it. In other words, 
Mr. President, the standard yardstick for the measurement of 
all treaties to be entered into by members of the League of Na- 
tions is the covenant of the League of Nations, which covenant 
is the fundamental law of the proposed court. 

Eighth. That the personnel of the court, being selected by the 
League of Nations and for a definite term of years, is, upon 
the expiration of such term, wholly at the mercy of whatever 
whim may actuate the League of Nations for the time being. 
And in this connection we should not lose sight of the fact that 
individual judges may be dismissed from the court through 
action of their colleagues, which action is wholly open to the 
possibility of being prompted by the League of Nations. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. President, it was our inten- 
tion in May, 1924, and it is my intention now, to pursue the 
course designed, as one member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations graphically expressed it— 


to cut the umbilical cord into which so many strands had been woven 
to connect the court with the League of Nations. 


This figure of speech, sir, is not strained. A court which 
has no origin save under an article of the covenant of the 
League of Nations; a court whose preliminaries were super- 
vised by a committee of jurists drawing their power from a 
fiat of the Council of the League of Nations; a court which 
functions under a statute which has been overhauled if not 
man-handled by both the Council and Assembly of the League 
of Nations; a court whose judges are elected by the League of 
Nations; a court whose judges may be completely changed 
periodically by vote of the League of Nations; a court whose 
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will be pensioned as the League of Nations may determine; a 
court which spends two-thirds of its time with League of 
Nations’ problems submitted to it only by the League of Na- 
tions—such a court conceived, nourished, and led by the 
League of Nations can not in truth be deemed a world court 
at all. Such a court stands forth solely as a league court. 
To such a court we can not adhere unless we are willing to 
discard the first of President Harding’s indispensable condi- 
tions. As for the second of the indispensables set forth by 
President Harding it suffices only to point out in the language 
of the report of May 22, 1924, that when we come to take 
part in the election of judges under this protocol and cast 
our votes from the outer precincts of the annex we will cast 
1 vote in the council and 1 vote in the assembly; while at the 
same time we shall see seven parts of the British Empire 
sitting as full members of the league and casting 7 votes 
in the assembly: and 1 in the council—a disparity which 
completely vitiates the assertion of President Harding that 
we must enter this court in such wise that the United States 
shall occupy a plane of perfect equality with every other 
power.” 
THE FUTURE DISPARITY AGAINST US 


This disparity, Mr. President, will probably run increas- 
ingiy against us. I observe from the proceedings of the League 
of Nations at Geneva that the British Empire is training up 
still other “self-governing” parts which will doubless in due 
time be presented as worthy of membership and voting power 
in the Assembly of the League of Nations. The “registry of 
treaties ” published by the League of Nations shows that inter- 
national understandings are now signed not only by Great 
Britain and India and the Irish Free State and Canada and 
South Africa and Australia and New Zealand, but also from 
time to time by such noble and outstanding independent 
nations as Iraq and Southern Rhodesia and the Federated 
Malay States and Tanganyika. Any one of these novel off- 
springs of the British Empire can, of course, be admitted any 
time to the Assembly of the League of Nations without any 
necessity of consulting the United States, and we will then 
see the British Empire with 11 or 12 votes against our 1 in 
the assembly. 

The reservations before us are inadequate to provide either 
of the Harding indispensables. This has been my opinion from 
the first, Mr. President, but with advancing years I find myself 
increasingly distrustful of my own unaided conclusions. 
Accordingly, I have taken counsel with men who completely 
correspond to the definition of “jurisconsults of recognized 
competence in international law,” as set down in the statute 
of this court. Their opinion coincides with mine: That the 
reservations now drafted are insufficient for the purpose in 
mind. 

Far better for this purpose, Mr. President, are the provisions 
contained in the resolution of ratification submitted in De- 
cember, 1923, by the senior Senator from Wisconsin. Better 
eyen than these are the proposals contained in the resolution 
offered by the late Senator Lodge of Massachusetts; and best 
of all are the proposals contained in the resolution reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations in May, 1924. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, there rests in my mind an ir- 
reducible minimum of reservation and amendment through 
which to bring about the adherence of the United States to the 
so-called court. 

First. To provide so that future revisions of the statute of 
the court shall be brought about not by the league but by 
independent general international conferences such as Mr. 
Root struggled for in the committee of jurists. 

Second. To provide that the court shall no longer be elected 
by the League of Nations but shall be chosen as well as nomi- 
nated by the national groups of the existing Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. 

Third. That the pay, pensions, and expenses of the court 
shall be met not by contributions to the general treasury of 
the league, thence to be allocated as the league sees fit, but 

. through the permanent administrative council or the interna- 
tional bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague—bodies still existent and still capable of functioning 
and open to no implication that they are attempting to carry 
forward the ambitions of the League of Nations to become a 
supergovernment of the world. 

Fourth. To provide, not as now proposed that the advisory 
opinions rendered by the court to the League of Nations shall 
not be binding—as they are not in any real sense—but to pro- 
vide absolutely that such opinions shall not be rendered at all. 

I am not affected, sir, by the argument that none of these pro- 
posals which I have outlined can be made use of because the 
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These nations have never had the question put to them. It 
is my opinion that the nations of the Old World, regardless of 
Locarnos achieved or projected, still find themselves in a 
muddle from which they can not be extricated by their own 
efforts; a muddle which arises from the treaty of Versailles, 
the provisions of which were cunningly contrived to bring us 
into Old World controversies in the rôle of an umpire, a rôle 
which I indubitably believe would now be thrust upon us if 
we shall adhere to this court in its present form. 

It is my opinion further that the statesmen of the Old World 
look upon our adherence to this court as a step, and a long 
step, toward membership In the League of Nations, our ab- 
stention from which they have already called “only tem- 
porary.” It is my opinion that we may impose whatever con- 
ditions we will upon entering this court and that Old World 
statesmen will “run for luck” in the hope finally to enmesh 
us. At any rate, Mr. President, an attempt at what I have 
suggested may easily be made. At every capital we have a 
diplomatic representative, who is, no doubt, alert, energetic, 
and capable. A circular instruction dispatched from the De- 
partment of State will reach each of these representatives 
almost overnight. Another day will suffice for submitting a 
note verbale at each foreign chancellery, and but little time 
would be lost in receiving their replies. If they should refuse, 
we have lost nothing. If they accede, we shall have sayed our 
independence, 

In any event, Mr. President, the vote upon this measure will 
come in due season, I shall not seek to delay it. Though 
differing from the Vice President with regard to the conduct 
of debate in this Chamber, I am not an offender who has 
sought to exercise license under rules which guarantee liberty. 
When this vote is taken, I shall vote my convictions; and my 
convictions upon the entire subject of our foreign relations 
are deep and sincere and abiding to the extent that no price 
is too great to pay for standing by them, I will not cast my 
vote under any circumstances for any measure which in any 
degree makes or tends to make the United States in any sense 
a party to the odious bargains which stuff the treaty of Ver- 
sailles—an instrument which we have twice rejected in this 
Chamber and which the people, in a great and solemn refer- 
endum and in an election equally great and more joyous, haye 
twice repudiated; an instrument which this court of the 
League of Nations spends most of its time trying to interpret. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, bre the Senator yields 
the floor, I desire to ask him a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MOSES. Les. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator has repeatedly made the state- 
ment that the council might ask the court for advisory opin- 
ions upon questions to which the United States is a party. 
Will not the Senator complete the statement by also stating 
that the court has held that if such request was made it had 
no jurisdiction to render any such advisory opinion without 
the consent of the United States, we not being .. member of 
the League of Nations? 

Mr. MOSES. Four members of the court held to the con- 
trary, however, and the opinion as expressed by the Council 
of the League of Nations was that those four were right and 
the other seven wrong. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am asking about the doctrine of the 
court. 

Mr. MOSES. I agree that the court, by 7 to 4, has held 
that; but I am unwilling to commit the fortnnes of the United 
States to the caprices of seven men, two of whom may change 
their opinions. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator did make the statement 
and would have the inference drawn that the court did have 
jurisdiction to render an adyisory opinion, whereas it has 
itself held that it has not. 2 

Mr. MOSES. And I maintain still that, in spite of the 
decision in the Eastern Karelia case, to which I assume the 
Senator from Wisconsin refers, the Council of the League of 
Nations is still free to send to the court any question which it 
chooses to send there, regardless of the parties thereto, and 
is free to exert its pressure upon the members of the court 
to render an opinion along the line of its desires. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why, of course it is, because the court is 
independent of the council and the council is independent of the 
court in that respect. 

Another question: Does the Senator really think that the 
British Foreign Office controls the vote of Ireland in the 
League of Nations? 
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Mr. MOSES. I do not; but as for the other five I would be 
willing to gamble something with the Senator that it does. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, 1 should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire one question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understood the Senator to say that the 
Japanese immigration question could be considered by the 
World Court. 

Mr. MOSES. I made that assertion. I believe it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator think it could consider any 
question that affects our interests unless this country should 
consent to it? 

Mr. MOSES. As it now stands? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. Absolutely. I think it could consider any 
question and any case, regardless of us, as the matter now 
stands. Of course. we may make an effective reservation 
against that sort of thing. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Ido not agree with the Senator on that at all. 

Mr. MOSES. It is difference of opinion, of course, that 
produces debate in the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not think it could consider any question 
that affects the United. States unless the United States spe- 
cifically and directly consents for it to do so. 

Mr. MOSES. I doubt if even the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] will go that far. The Senator from Wisconsin 
admits that the council may send it to the court. 

Mr. LENROOT. It may send it to the court, but the court 
as now constituted would refuse to render any such opinion. 

Mr. MOSES. No; I do not agree that the court as now 
constituted would refuse to do so. I say the court has once 
refused to render such an opinion. I have seen the Senate of 
the United States on two successive days reverse itself; and it 
is much more easy for a controlling body like the League of 
Nations to bring pressure upon seven men in a court than it is 
for even the most eloquent arguments to affect the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from New Hampshire is too 
familiar with the Senate to undertake to cite whatever the 
Senate does as a precedent for any other body doing a similar 
thing. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I send to the desk a pro- 
posed reservation on the subject of the World Court, and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the reser- 
yation will be read. 

The proposed reservation was read and ordered to lie on the 
table, as follows: 


Mr. Frazier offers the following, intended to be proposed as reser- 
vations to the resolution of adhesion on the part of the United States 
to the protocol of signature of the statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice: 

“Whereas there is now a universal cry from the hearts of all 
humane people for something that will assure future peace, and, in 
considering the United States becoming signatory to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, our constituents look to us that we 
leave no leaf unturned now that may contribute to that end, consistent 
with our country's future good; and 

“ Whereas the Senators, with the statutes of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice and other voluminous matter bearing upon the 
subject at their command, honestly differ so widely even as to the 
probable results of our becoming a signatory thereto, it behooves us to 
place every honorable safeguard against any such calamity as some 
Senators foresee; and 

“Whereas our duty to other nations and the benefits which will 
mainly accrue to them is the principal reason advanced by its pro- 
ponents for our becoming signatories, it being generally admitted that 
our doing so can not entail any injury to other nations, but may be 
injurious to us; and 

“Whereas the other reason advanced by the proponents is the possi- 
bility of universal disarmament upon land and sea, and the great 
benefits—financial and otherwise—that would surely flow therefrom, 
without thelr making any due consideration or proper allowance for 
the almost insuperable difficulties which prevent that accomplishment, 
and which, as admitted by its most ardent proponents who have 
studied the matter, will require many years; and 

“Whereas it seems that no assurance is possible that the conduct 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice will meet with the 
approval of the people of the United States, nevertheless it is prac- 
ticable to insure them against physical damage, from any of the great 
dangers which some of its opponents have pictured, by making our 
Signature dependent upon the establishment, under jurisdiction of the 
League of Nations, of an international police of the seas by a small, 
armed police force, and the destruction of all other armed vessels 
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upon, beneath, or above the seas, which, unlike disarmament on land, 
can be done at once, as the seas are international highways, and re- 
serving to the United States the right to withdraw from the court, 
as well as that of any nation to withdraw from the jurisdiction of the 
police of the seas, which, in that case, would resolve itself into a 
free-for-all race by all nations to regain thelr navies, an unlikely pro- 
cedure but one which the United States would not be the last to 
accomplish ; and 
“Whereas it seems that with such a provision attached to Senate 
Resolution 5, Sixty-ninth Congress, special session, introduced by the 
Senator from Virginia, all objections thereto might be withdrawn and 
the measure perhaps receive the unanimous support of the Senate; 
“ Now, therefore, the following is intended to be offered as a reserva- 
tion to the resolution of adhesion on the part of the United States to 
the protocol of signature of the statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice: 

“1. The signature and the adherence of the United States to the 
| statute of the Permanent Court ôf International Justice is condi- 
tioned and dependent upon the establishment under direction of the 
League of Nations of an international police of the seas and the 
destruction of all armed vessels for use upon, beneath, or above the 
seas, except such small vessels as are needed for police purposes by 
the international police of the seas. 

“2. That the adherence of the United States to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is conditioned upon the affairs of said 
court and said international police of the seas being conducted in a 
manner satisfactory to the Congress of the United States; and should 
the affairs of said court or said international police of the seas be 
conducted unsatisfactorily to the said Congress, then and in that 
event the United States may at any time withdraw from such court 
or from tke international police of the seas, or both; and if the 
United States should withdraw from the international police of the seas 
it may proceed to reconstruct its Navy.” 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I have no idea of making any 
reply to the observations of the Senator from New Hampshire 
as a whole, if for no other reason because I do not see that 
those observations have imported any new element whatever 
into the discussion of the pending resolution. The only thing 
in the remarks of the Senator from New Hampshire to which 
I desire to refer is his statement that in my address to the 
Senate in relation to the World Court I was guilty of “ blazing 
indiscretion,” 

If it is indiscretion to avow a sincere, an earnest belief that 
this gréat Nation should enter the League of Nations, I gladly 
subject myself to the imputation of indiscretion. How easy 
would it be for me to retort that perhaps the Senator from 
New Hampshire has that turn of mind which has little patience 
with the frank expression of honest convictions; but I shall 
not do so. On the contrary, I say that a more candid, a more 
persevering, a more inveterate votary of error I have never 
known in my life. 

The Senator from New Hampshire believes in a little Amer- 
ica. I believe in a great America. He believes that this Nation 
should shut itself out by a wall of selfish exclusion from all 
the interests of a common humanity. 

I believe that its great power, its great wealth, its great 
prestige should be brought into relations of cooperation with 
the effort which the other civilized powers of the world are 
making to promote the cause of international peace and justice. 

Should the Senator not be reelected to this body, I trust 
that he will seek at least a seat as a legislative representative 
of some county in his State, because I am free to say that it 
seems to me that the breadth of his horizon as a statesman is 
far more in keeping with the limits of a county than with the 
great boundaries of the United States of America. 

There are some Moseses who lead the people out of the wil- 
derness and there are some who lead the people into it, and 
in my humble judgment the Senator from New Hampshire 
belongs to the latter class. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it is nearly 4 o'clock, and, 
if no one else desires to speak on the World Court, I move 
that the Senate return to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed legislative 
session. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, usually I wel- 
come interruptions, but this afternoon, under the conditions 
existing, I shall ask that I may be allowed to proceed without 
interruption. 
SIX YRARS OF NATIONAL PROHIBITION 


The sixth anniversary of national prohibition is an inspira- 
tion as well as a challenge to all good citizens. The observance 
of the law by the large majority and its enforcement in spite 
of a highly organized, well-financed opposition, who seek to 
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restore the brewers to power, have evidenced the deep-seated 
strength of this policy of government. Among the many suc- 
cessful achievements of the past six years the following are 
notable: 

POPULAR 

The popular approval of prohibition and the demand for its 
enforcement have been testified by the people in three national 
primaries and elections, where larger numbers of candidates 
pledged to enforcement have been chosen at each successive 
eontest than in the preceding one. 

State enforcement codes have been adopted by popular refer- 
enda votes in California, Massachusetts, and Missouri, and wet 
amendments defeated in several States. 

Popular organizations have been formed in many parts of 
the Nation to express the demand for prohibition enforcement. 
Notable among these is the woman's national committee for law 
enforcement, representing 10,000,000 women, and scores of 
other national organizations demanding enforcement of the law. 

Polls of large groups of representative people indicate no 
decrease in their support of prohibition, but an increase in their 
insistence on enforcement. The two surveys of the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, of Baltimore, are the more+important of these 
studies from the business standpoint. 

LEGISLATIVE 

In the more than 50 successful Federal, legislative, judicial, 
and administrative battles for prohibition enforcement the out- 
standing legislative victories in these six years are the fol- 
lowing: 

Adoption of the national prohibition act and the supplemen- 
tary prohibition act; the continued appropriations for enforce- 
ment; the enlistment of the Coast Guard in enforcement; and 
the concentration of liquors in Government warehouses; and 
use of rum-running autos and vehicles by enforcement officers. 
Thirty-three States had prohibitory laws when the eighteenth 
amendment became operative. Since that date all the remain- 
ing States have adopted codes save Maryland. In New York 
the code was subsequently repealed, while in two States the 
laws were declared invalid by the courts, but will be reenacted. 

JUDICIAL 

The Supreme Court has given decisions sustaining the 
eighteenth amendment, the Volstead Act, and other enforce- 
ment legislation. It has in the past year upheld the law per- 
mitting the search and seizure of rum-running autos without 
search warrants; upheld the Georgia prohibition statute, which 
makes it unlawful to possess liquors acquired before the law 
became effective; and established the power of Congress to 
regulate manufacture and distribution of nonbeverage alcohol. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


The Executive and Justice Departments have announced the 
policy of prosecuting all offenders of the law, large and small, 
and declare that— 
the Federal Government will use all its resources for prohibition 
enforcement. 


New regulations proyide for better supervision of industrial 
alcohol plants and the control of nonbeyerage liquors, to curb 
the illicit use of industrial alcohol, the illegal use of wine in- 
tended for religious rites, and the use of potable liquors in non- 
beverage alcoholic preparations. Whisky is eliminated as an 
ingredient in proprietary medicinal preparations. The Coast 
Guard, the Customs Service, and the Prohibition Department 
have been coordinated for prohibition enforeement under an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Antismuggling treaties have been negotiated with nine na- 
tions, headed by Great Britain. Three other treaties are now 
awaiting completion. 

A constant increase in penalties imposed on liquor law viola- 
tors has advanced the average fine in the Federal courts from 
$140 to $200 since 1920, and the average jail sentence from 21 to 
43 days since 1923. Padlock injunctions in 1925 were 90 per 
cent higher than in the preceding year. Fines and penalties 
imposed in Federal courts last year totaled $7,934,854.69, nearly 
replacing the $9,201,534.06 expended for Federal enforcement 
through the Prohibition Unit. In some States 90 per cent of 
the cases made by Federal officers are tried in State courts and 
are not included in this amount. 

STATE LEGISLATION 

State enforcement codes have been strengthened in 1925 in 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, and Wyoming. Massa- 
chusetts last year repealed the law requiring an annual vote on 
license. Wet measures were defeated in a majority of the 
States. 
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THE LAW VIOLATOR PAYS THE COST OF ENFORCEMENT 
Few States have statistics showing the cost of prohibition 
enforcement or the returns from fines imposed on violators of 
these laws. Such States as do compile this data show that 
the bootlegger pays the cost of his own apprehension and con- 
viction. Wisconsin spent $184,850 in four years for enforce- 
ment and collected in fines $1,391,417. Wyoming spent $52,500 
and assessed fines of $73,000 in 21 months. Ohio’s expenditure 
was $105,202.02 for 1925 and her receipts $2,202,764.24. In 43 
counties in Illinois they expended $47,560 and collected in 
fines $300,811. 
ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND MORAL BENEFITS 
The by-products of prohibition have affected favorably every 
phase of our national life. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has said: 


There can be no doubt of the economie benefits of prohibition. I 
think increased temperance over the jand is responsible for a good 
share of the enormously increased efficiency in production. ‘There can 
be no doubt that prohibition is putting money in the family pocket- 
book. 


Henry Ford, Judge E. H. Gary, Roger Babson, and many 
other business authorities agree with Mr. Hoover. 

The first economic result from prohibition was the decrease 
in drink-caused poverty, which to-day is less than 25 per cent 
of the former amount. The United States Census Bureau re- 
ports the lowest pauperism ratio in our history. The second 
economic result is the stimulation of retail trade, home build- 
ing, savings, and insurance by the diversion of the former 
drink bill of $2,000,000,000 per year from destructive to con- 
structive channels. The third result was the increased indus- 
trial production, the lowered cost of manufacturing due to 
decreased industrial accidents, elimination of blue Mondays, 
standardization of output per worker, and the multiplied de- 
mand for goods by a sober nation. 

Drunkenness has decreased. Intoxication arrests are 350,000 
fewer than in the last wet year in spite of increased police 
severity. The United States Census report just issued shows 
91,367 commitments to penal institutions for drunkenness in 
1923, against 170,787 in 1910, while the penal population of the 
country on July 1, 1923, was 109,619, against 111,498 on Jan- 
tary 1, 1910, a drop from 121.2 per 100,000 to 99.7 per 100,000, 
This census report shows fewer convictions for serious crimes 
than in 1910. 

The death rate has declined from an average of 13.92 in the 
five wet years, 1913-1917, inclusive, to 11.9 for 1924, the latest 
year for which the Census Bureau has estimated the rate. Had 
it not been for the increases in deaths due to automobile acci- 
dents, the death rate would have decreased even more, and 
would more accurately have indicated the beneficent effect of 
prohibition on the national health. 

Alcoholic insanity has been reduced approximately two- 
thirds. Delirium tremens cases are few to-day. Under license 
hospital wards were crowded with these eases. Drink cures 
once numbered 275, all busy. To-day about a score survive, 
but most of these are forced to add a general hospital or sani- 
tarium business to their former specialty. 

The political gains from prohibition are inestimable. The 
United States Senate Committee on the Judiciary reported on 
the widespread political corruption practiced by the brewers 
and the liquor trades. Popular government by majority will 
has succeeded to the saloon boss and the brewery cliques. Leg- 
islators and public officials are to-day more responsive to the 
will of the people than ever before. 

The increases in church membership and attendance, the re- 
spouse of youth to-day to summons for life service and Chris- 
tian stewardship, the general interest in new idealism and 
altruism in national and international relationships, and the 
new note of service that pervades business and industry, as well 
as religious circles, testify to the moral gains of the Natio’ 
since it freed itself from the licensed liquor traffic. s 

MORAL EQUIVALENT OF WAR 

Prohibition offers the moral equivalent of war. Man must 
struggle or become a weakling. For the horrors of fratricidal 
warfare, where man fights man, society substitutes to-day a 
battle against the unsocial forces which sap civilization. Chief 
among these is the liquor traffic. The moral fiber of our citi- 
zenship is strengthened as we thus fight “against spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” The increased leisure, luxury, and 
freedom from manual toil, made possible by industrial advance, 
new efficiency, and inventive genius, might weaken the race 
through self-indulgence if humanity's moral muscles were not 
hardened through self-control, battle for advancing ideals, 
deeper sense of responsibility for the weaker ones, and that 
eternal vigilance which is the price of liberty. 
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The strength and weakness of this age is revealed in the 
diagnostic clinic of prohibition. The eighteenth amendment 
was born into an atmosphere of disrespect for all law. For 
years, according to the American Bar Association, we had a 
mounting criminal ratio. Prohibition revealed the part played 
in the lawlessness by the liquor traffic, provided the means 
to curb it, and to-day is placing in prison cells notorious crimi- 
nals who seemed immune from prosecution, although they had 
yiolated many laws before convicted of breaking the Volstead 
Act. Prohibition created no new crimes, made no new crimi- 
nals, and developed no additional lawlessness. It merely re- 
vealed existing crime, criminals, and causes of lawlessness, 
and provided one means of correcting these evils. 

The senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epse], on Decem- 
ber 14, addressed the Senate at length in support of the bill 
which he has introduced providing for the modification of the 
Volstead Act to permit the sale of beer containing alcohol of 
2.75 per cent by weight. The Senator offered as the reason 
for the introduction of his bill, the alleged failure of the Vol- 
stead Act as a means of enforcing the eighteenth amendment. 
In order that there might be no misapprehension of his 
attitude upon the prohibition question, the Senator called 
attention to the fact that he was one of the Senators who 
yoted against the Volstead Act when it was originally passed. 
He also set forth his present position when, after submitting 
an argument in favor of 2.75 per cent beer, he declared: 

If, upon further study and investigation, any better or more prac- 
tical method to secure relief than I have suggested, presents itself, I 
stand pledged to lend every aid to help bring about such an accom- 
plishment. 


The Senator has made it clear, therefore, that he is op- 
posed to the Volstead Act. His position upon the prohibition 
question in general has also been shown by his votes in this 
body upon measures relating to prohibition enforcement. He 
voted against the antibeer bill“ which prohibited the brew- 
ers from manufacturing beer for medicinal purposes; and he 
also voted against the treaty with Great Britain for the sup- 
pression of liquor smuggling. When, therefore, the Senator 
suggests that the arguments of Senators who have consistently 
voted for prohibition are not persuasive because of their 
prejudice in favor of the principle, the question naturally 
arises with reference to prejudice against prohibition upon 
the part of the senior Senator from New Jersey, for in his 
argument in favor of 2.75 per cent beer the Senator declared 
that he would favor an amendment legalizing the sale of wine, 
did he believe such an amendment would stand the test of 
constitutionality. The Senator admits by this statement that 
he would favor. the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
beverages. The issue raised by the proposal of the Senator 
from New Jersey, however, will not be settled upon the basis 
of personal prejudice. It must be judged upon facts and ex- 
perience. In applying this test the various points adduced by 
the Senator from New Jersey will be discussed. 

BASIS OF THE SENATOR'S ARGUMENT 

The Senator from New Jersey admits that under the eight- 
eenth amendment, which prohibits the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors, no beverage which is intoxicating, 
in fact, may be legalized. The Senator moreover admits that 
the definition of one-half of 1 per cent by volume, which is-the 
limit of alcoholic content in permitted beverages at the present 
time, is sufficient to prohibit the legal sale of any beverage 
which is intoxicating in fact. But the Senator insists that 
the alcoholic content in permitted beverages may be increased 
from one-half of 1 per cent by volume to 2.75 per cent by 
weight without legalizing a beverage which is intoxicating 
in fact. ‘ 

The principal reason urged by the Senator for a change in 
alcoholic content of permitted beverages is the alleged viola- 
tion of the present law by those who demand alcoholic stimu- 
lants. This is equivalent to requesting a change in the law, 
beeause it is alleged the law is being violated. This raises the 
fundamental issue involyed in this question, namely, whether 
a constitutional policy adopted by the greatest majority ever 
given any amendment to the Constitution and the law enacted 
for the enforcement of that policy shall be respected and en- 
forced, or whether the people of the United States are willing 
to concede defeat and surrender their law-making prerogative 
to the dictates of an irreconcilable minority. The fact that 
violations of the law occur is the very strongest argument 
which can be made for the continued existence of the law. 
Furthermore, all of these violations have their origin in the 
alcoholic appetite liquors foster. It is illogical to suppose that 
by ‘increasing the alcoholic content in permitted beverages, 
violations will cease. 
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The Senator seeks to draw a distinction between the prohi- 
bitions of the eighteenth amendment and the prohibitions of 
the Volstead Act. He suggests that under the amendment 
Congress is vested with legislative discretion in determing what 
beverages shall be regarded as intoxicating liquor, and that 
any definition which Congress may fix is valid as long as it 
does not legalize liquor, in fact, intoxicating. There can be no 
dispute upon that point. Congress has already acted. It has 
defined intoxicating beverages to be those which contain as 
much as one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has sustained this defini- 
tion as valid under the eighteenth amendment. In Rhode 
Island v. Palmer (253 U. S. 350) the court declared: 


Congress did not exceed its powers under the United States Constitu- 
tion, eighteenth amendment, to enforce the prohibition therein de- 
clared against the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes by enacting the provisions of the Vol- 
stead Act of October 28, 1919, wherein liquors containing as much as 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, and fit for use for bever- 
age purposes, are treated as within that power. 


The Supreme Court in the same opinion also declared: 


The declaration in the prohibition amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution that “the Congress and the several States shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation “ does 
not enable Congress or the seyeral States to defeat or thwart the pro- 
hibition, but only to enforce it by appropriate means. 

THE PROPOSAL NOT NEW 


The proposal of the senior Senator from New Jersey that 
the definition in the Volstead Act be amended so as to permit 
the sale of 2.75 per cent beer and at the same time give to the 
States a wider latitude in enforcing within their confines the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution is not new. The 
same proposal was submitted to Congress by the brewers at 
the time the original Volstead Act was passed and was re- 
jected. Practically the same proposal was presented in bills 
introduced in the Sixty-eighth Congress. The House Judiciary 
Committee held hearings but declined to report a bill. The 
Same arguments which justified the rejection of the proposal 
then apply now, only with greater force, since the experience 
of the Government with the brewers during the fiye years 
since the eighteenth amendment has been in operation. There 
were good reasons which prompted Congress to adopt the one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol content of the Volstead Act. 
These reasons still exist, 

The proposal of the senior Senator from New Jersey sug- 
gests two fundamental inquiries. First, would an amendment 
permitting the sale of beer containing 2.75 per cent of alcohol 
by weight be legal? It is proposed to show in this discussion 
that beer of that aleoholic strength would be intoxicating in 
fact, and therefore such an amendment would conflict with the 
manifest purpose of the Constitution. The second inquiry is: 
If beer containing 2.75 per cent of alcohol by weight is intox- 
icating in fact, and therefore prohibited by the Constitution, 
nevertheless within the limits within which Congress may fix 
the alcoholic content of permitted beverages under the eighteenth 
amendment up to the point when it becomes intoxicating in 
fact, is there any point to which the present alcoholic content 
may be legally increased, and if so, what is that point, and 
would an amendment to the law permitting such an increase be 
either wise, justifiable, or satisfactory? This phase of the 
question raised by the senior Senator from New Jersey will be 
considered and the reasons given why, in my judgment, such an 
amendment would be neither wise, justifiable, nor satisfactory. 
At the same time, the facts justifying the definition of intox- 
icating liquor in the present law will be stated. 


TESTS BY WHICH QUESTION IS TO BE DETERMINED 


There are two simple tests to be applied by Congress in 
defining intoxicating liquors under the eighteenth amendment. 
First, the constitutionality of any proposed definition. Secend, 
what definition will more nearly effectuate the purpose of the 
people in adopting the eighteenth amendment. It is elementary 
that constitutional provisions are to be construed in the light 
of their purpose. 

BEER CONTAINING 2.15 PER CENT OF ALCOHOL BY WBIGHT.IS INTOXICATING 
: LIQUOR 


Beer containing 2.75 per cent of alcohol by weight is equiva- 
lent to 3.42 per cent of alcohol by volume. Beer of that alco- 
holie content would be intoxicating to many people. The ordi- 
nery preprohibition beer contained from 3 to 5 per cent of alco- 
hol by yolume. The courts took judicial notice that such liquors 
were intoxicating. - By drinking an added quantity of 2.75 per 
cent beer the cumulative effect within five to seven hours would 
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in many instances produce intoxication. The evidence upon 
this question was before the committees of Congress at the 
time the original Volstead Act was passed and similar evidence 
was submitted to the Judiciary Committee of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress at the hearings on the 2.75 per cent beer bills during 
that session. Dr. Harvey Wiley in his affidavit declared: 


That he has in these various capacities had occasion to make 
analyses of beer and other alcoholic liquors and has observed the 
effect of such liquors upon the human system and their intoxicating 
qualities. 

That the effect of alcohol on the human animal is always toxic, no 
matter how small the amount nor what its degree of dilution. 

That there are four stages of this toxic action, or alcoholic poisoning, 
as follows: 

The first stage marks the beginning of the toxic effect. If the quan- 
tity of aleohol is small, even the subject may not be conscious of any 
toxic effect. It may, however, be measured by the delicate methods 
now in use of determining the changes produced in the brain and the 
memory and in the nerve sensibility of the subject. These determina- 
tions show that even in very small quantities alcohol produces a dis- 
tinctly toxic effect. The functions of the intellect are at once harm- 
fully affected and the sensibility of the nerves of the eye and the so- 
called knee-jack test Is to a measurable degree sensibly affected. In 
my own case, in former days, I noticed that when playing against an 
opponent of equal strength, where as a rule the results would be 50-50 
over a series of games, they became 75 to 25 in his favor if I should 
drink a single glass of beer. I describe this kind of alcoholic intoxica- 
tion as one in which the subject himself is not conscious of it and 
where ordinary observation fails to detect it, 

The second stage of alcoholic intoxication is one in which the sub- 
ject, if he is at all attentive to such matters, feels that his condition 
is unusual. There is a certain feeling of warmth wholly illusory and 
due to a partial paralysis of the peripberal nerves, which allow a 
greater quantity of blood in the capillaries. There is also a certain 
feeling of elation and an apparent freedom of speech, due to a specific 
influence of the coordinating organs of the brain. There is at the 
same time a very great depression of intellectual acuteness. This con- 
dition may or may not be observed by the bystander, just In propor- 
tion as the subject has greater or less control of his actions. 

The third stage of alcoholic’ intoxication is one in which the ordi- 
nary symptoms of drunkenness are manifested. These symptoms 
vary with the individuality of the victim, He may become taciturn 
and morose or he may be boisterous’ and voluble or even hilarious, 
His control of locomotion and other muscular moyements is more or 
less disturbed and he may display an acute locomotor ataxia. All of 
his companions know that he is drunk. 

There is a fourth stage of alcoholic intoxication in which the 
victim sinks into entire insensibility. His face and breathing remind 
one of a person suffering from apoplexy and in extreme cases death 
supervenes. 

That the visible signs of intoxication are not produced by the last 
drink, but depend upon all that bave preceded it for many hours. 
Thus the first drink is as much the cause of the visible intoxication 
as the last. That the effect of alcohol in the liquid drink is cumula- 
tive; that it is not necessary in order to produce intoxication that 
the human stomach should hold at any one time a liquid containing 
a sufficient amount of alcohol to produce signs of intoxication; that 
the effect of alcohol remains in the human system and the water 
passes through it; that the continued consumption of alcoholic liquids, 
even with a low per cent of alcohol, will produce intoxication; that 
the amount of alcohol it takes to produce signs of intoxication de- 
pends upon various conditions; the state of resistance at the time 
the alcohol is taken; the habit of the drinker; his general physical 
condition; age; ability of the body to burn the alcohol that reaches 
the blood quickly before the maximum concentration reaches the 
intoxicating stage. These and other conditions enter into the 
determination whether the liquor in question bas sufficient alcohol in 
it to intoxicate. 

Beer, which is a malt liquor containing 2% per cent alcohol by 
weight, which equals 3c per cent alcohol by volume, has a sufficient 
amount of alcohol to intoxicate an average person in the quantities 
often consumed. With this amount of alcohol In the liquor many 
people could consume enough to produce intoxication by the amount 
which could be held in the stomach at one time. The walls of the 
stomach are very distensible, and greater quantities than a quart of 
liquid may be consumed by many people within a few moments. 

Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, president of the American Medical 
Association, in his affidavit, stated: 

The question as to whether beer containing 2% per cent alcohol 
is intoxicating or not is not a matter of scientific medical opinion 
but a matter of common knowledge and common sense. It is a matter 


of common knowledge that beer which has been heretofore sold in 
the United States containing from 3½ to 4% per cent alcohol is 
definitely intoxicating and that an individual can get drunk on 
If, for example, the 


a limited number of bottles of such beer, 
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ordinary individual became more or less intoxicated on half a 
dozen bottles of beer which contained from 3½ to 4% per cent 
alcohol, it is a perfectly plain, common-sense proposition that the 
same individual would become just as intoxicated by drinking, in- 
stead of six, say, eight bottles of beer containing 2% per cent 
alcohol. There can be absolutely no doubt but that beer containing 
2% per cent alcohol is an intoxicating beverage in that an individual 
can become drunk on the amount that is frequently consumed. 


Similar affidavits were submitted by Dr. George Higley, 
professor of chemistry of Ohio Wesleyan University, Dr. W. A. 
Evans, of the University of Illinois Medical School, and other 
well-known scientific authorities. 

Beer containing as much as 3.42 per cent of alcohol by 
volume is therefore an intoxicating liquor prohibited by the 
Constitution. It is clear that Congress could not license the 
sale of such liquors. Such a measure would be declared un- 
constitutional by the courts. To so amend the law as to with- 
draw the penalties from the sale of liquors containing less 
than 3.42 per cent of alcohol by volume, as is proposed by the 
bill of the senior Senator from New Jersey, would be to 
attempt to accomplish by indirection what could not be done 
directly. It would be an effort to evade the constitutional pro- 
vision adopted by the people through their elected representa- 
tives. In short, it would mean that Congress would deliber- 
ately become, through the passage of such a law, the accessory 
to a plan to nullify the constitutional mandate in the few 
States where the State law would permit the sale of such in- 
toxicating liquors. Constitutional provisions of this charac- 
ter are not self-executing. 

DUTY TO HNFORCE THB AMENDMENT 

The Senator from New Jersey, in effect, declared that there 
was no duty upon the part of Congress to pass an act for the 
enforcement of this provision of the Constitution. He said: 


And, of course, it was not incumbent upon Congress to pass any 
act, as many of the provisions of the Constitution have no regula- 
tory measures. 


This is in direct conflict with the expression of Chief Justice 
White of the United States Supreme Court in the national pro- 
hibition cases, wherein he declared: 


As the prohibition did not define the intoxicating beverages which it 
prohibited, in the absence of anything to the contrary, it clearly, from 
the very fact of its adoption, cast upon Congress the duty not only of 
defining the prohlbited beverages but also of enacting such regula- 
tions and sanctions as were essential to make them operative when 
defined. 


That there is also an equal duty upon the part of the States 
has also been expressed by the courts. The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts declared: 


By the eighteenth amendment concurrent power to enforce ‘ts pro- 
visions is conferred on Congress and upon the several States, The duty 
rests as strongly upon one as upon the other. 


Prior to the eighteenth amendment the States, in the exercise 
of their police power, had practically unlimited authority in 
the enactment of legislation relating to intoxicating liquors, 
saye such limitations as were imposed by the commerce clause 
of the Constitution. Through the ratification of the eighteenth 
amendment, the States adopted the two conditions which the 
resolution imposed, namely, a prohibition of the manufacture, 
sale, and so forth, of intoxicating liquors and the condition of 
the obligation for enforcement provided by the concurrent 
power clause. By the ratification of this amendment the States 
surrendered the authority they had theretofore possessed to 
legalize the liquor traffic. They committed themselves to the 
policy of prohibition and provided the assistance of the agen- 
cies of the Federal Government to aid them in enforcing it. It 
is needless to say that it was intended that this policy should 
be given effect. 

Legislation is necessary to provide the machinery and penal- 
ties for its enforcement. The suggestion that Congress may 
disregard its obligation to enact enforcement legislation pro- 
poses a species of nullification. Abraham Lincoln in his debate 
with Senator Douglas at Quincy, Ill, on October 13, 1858, 
in reply to the suggestion that Congress might withhold legis- 
lation necessary to give effect to its provisions declared: 


If you withhold that necessary legislation for the support of the 
Constitution and constitutional rights, do yon not commit perjury? 
I ask every sensible man if that is not so? That is undoubtedly just 
so, say what you please. 


It is, of course, possible to defeat a constitutional provision 
by withholding the penalties necessary to make it effecfive, 
but such a course is destructive of constitutional government. 
Each Member of Congress is required to take an oath to sup- 
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port the Constitution. The Supreme Court of the United States 
had declared that— 


the concurrent power provided by the amendment does not enable 
either Congress or the several States to defeat or thwart the prohibi- 
tion, but only to enforce it by appropriate means. 


There is no justification for attempting to legalize liquors 
which are intoxicating, in fact, simply by removing the penalty 
upon their sale. Those who desire to see the sale of intoxi- 
eating liquors legalized have their remedy by a repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment, Let them seek their relief through 
legal and orderly methods rather than through an appeal to 
the Members of Congress to do violence to the Constitution in 
disregard of their oaths of office. The advocates of 2.75 per 
cent bear by weight or 3.42 per cent by volume deny that such 
beer is intoxicating, in fact: but the burden is upon them to 
prove their case, and there is evidence from reputable scien- 
tists that it is. Everyone knows beyond dispute that the | 
present definition, fixing the alcoholic content at one-half of | 
1 per cent, is sufficient to prevent the legal sale of intoxicating 
liquor. What justification can be urged to exchange a defini- 
tion whose sufficiency to prevent the legal sale of intoxicating 
liquor no one disputes for one which is seriously challenged. 
Congress must be governed by the purpose of the amendment 
and experienced in dealing with the liquor evil. 

A DEFINITION OF INTOXICATING LIQUOR NECESSARY 


It is well established by general experience in the enforce- 
ment of prohibition laws that if the law is to be enforceable, | 
intoxicating liquors must be definitely defined in the statute, 
and not left to the varying opinion of different juries. In many 
of the early ordinances, local option laws, and State statutes, 
the term “intoxicating liquor“ was not defined. The question 
was left to the determination of juries in cases as they arose. | 
This was found unsatisfactory, and with practical uniformity | 
the States adopted definitions of intoxicating liquor similar to | 
that later adopted by Congress in the Volstead Act. The Fed- 
eral Government had a similar experience. 

This was brought very clearly to the attention of Congress 
by the letter of Attorney General Palmer setting forth the 
difficulties of the Government in the enforcement of some of the 
regulations designed to give effect to war prohibition. The | 
Attorney General said (vol. 58, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Septem- | 
ber 5, 1919, p. 5185): 


The importance of this matter bas been very much emphasized by | 
our present efforts to enforce the war prohibition act. The claim is | 
being made that beer containing as much as 2% per cent of alcohol | 
is not intoxicating. And if this must be made a question of fact to be | 
decided by each jury, but little in the way of practical results can be | 
expected, 


It is necessary, therefore, to fix by legislation some definite 
standard by which the intoxicating qualities of beverages may 
be determined. This standard must of necessity be arbitrarily | 
fixed. i 


SCIENTIFIC DETERMINATION OF DEFINITION IMPRACTICABLE 


This question is incapable of scientific determination. Alco- | 
holic stimulants affect people differently, depending upon a | 
number of conditions, such as age, tolerance to its use, and so | 
forth. No two individuals are affected alike. What will in- | 
toxicate one will not intoxicate another. Furthermore, there 
is no agreement upon what constitutes intoxication. Toxic | 
effect begins with the first drink. Is the intoxication to be | 
determined by the effect upon the brain and the higher nerve 
centers or by its later effect upon the muscular movements and 
general physical condition of the individual? These questions 
are not new. | 

The States under local option laws and in State prohibition | 
laws had experimented with various forms of definition of | 
intoxicating liquor prior to the adoption of national constitu- 
tional prohibition. This was pointed. out by Mr. Justice | 
Brandeis in the opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Ruppert v. Caffey, wherein he said: 


A survey of the liquor laws of the States reveals that in 16 States 
the test is either a list of enumerated beverages without regard to 
whether they contain any alcohol or the presence of any alcohol in a 
beverage, regardless of quantity; in 18 States it is the presence of as 
much as or more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol; in 6 States 1 
per cent of alcohol; in 1 State the presence of the “ alcoholic principle.” 


THE SITUATION WHICH CONGRESS FACED 


When Congress faced the duty of enacting legislation for the 
enforcement of the eighteenth amendment it was confronted by 
the fact that the liquor laws of 34 of the States defined intoxi- 
eating liquors as those which contained as much as one-half of 
1 per cent of alcohol by volume or less, These definitions were 
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in most instances adopted after experience. Many of the States 
had experimented with other forms of definition. The practi- 
cal question, therefore, was: Should Congress provide in the 
Volstead Act a standard which experience had shown in the 
States to be necessary to the effective enforcement of the law, 
or should it provide the 2.75 per cent standard requested by the 
brewers, which did not obtain in a single State and which had 
never been successfully applied in any of the 48 Commonwealths 
of the Union? Naturally Congress adopted the standard which 
generally obtained and experience suggested. 
THE PURPOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


The purpose of all prohibitory liquor laws is to prevent the 
use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals expressed it thus: 


It is important to remember that the ultimate end sought in prohibi- 
tion legislation is not the prevention or restriction of mere sale of 
intoxicants, but the prevention of their consumption as a beverage. 


In speaking of the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of Everards Breweries v. Day (265 U. S. 554, 558) expressed it 
thus: 


Its purpose is to suppress the entire traffic in intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage. > 


There never was any doubt upon the part of anyone as to 
what was contemplated by the eighteenth amendment. The 
brewers of the country were among its most bitter opponents, 
because they realized that if adopted it was intended to put 
them out of business, Their suggestion to exempt 2.75 per cent 
beer at the time the original Volstead Act was adopted, as 
already pointed out, was rejected. The evils which grew out 
of the sale of intoxicating beverages, at which prohibition was 
aimed, were due to the alcohol they contained and its effect 
upon the human system. Aside from the legal question raised 
by the proposal of the Senator from New Jersey, there is also 


| presented a practical question. Which definition of intoxicat- 


ing liquors more nearly conforms to the purpose of the amend- 
ment—a definition which is sufficiently comprehensive to pro- 
hibit the legal sale of beverages containing a sufficient amount 
of alcohol to encourage the alcoholic appetite or a definition 
which would increase the alcoholic content in permitted bever- 
ages? If the purpose of the eighteenth amendment is to be 
accomplished, the definition of intoxicating liquors must be 
sufficiently comprehensive to protect the individual who is most 
susceptible to the stimulating effect of alcohol as well as the 
average individual or the individual who is least susceptible 
to its influence. 


IMPRACTICABILITY OF ANY PROPOSAL TO INCREASE THE ALCOHOLIC CON- 
TENT IN PERMITTED BEVERAGES 
The senior Senator from New Jersey bases his appeal for a 


change of law upon alleged popular dissatisfaction with the 
existing law. The Senator, on the other hand, disclaims any 


| intention to legalize liquors which are intoxicating in fact and 


admits that any statute attempting to do that would contra- 
vene the Constitution. What reason is there to believe that an 
increase in the alcoholic content, but not to a point which 
would render beverages intoxicating in fact, would satisfy 
those who demand alcoholic stimulants. It is the alcohol that 
causes the demand, and a beverage not containing alcohol in 
sufficient quantities to render it stimulating or intoxicating 
would not satisfy those who clamor for a change in the law. 
On the other hand, it would render the law more difficult of 
enforcement. ; 

There would have to be places where such liquors could be 
manufactured and sold. This would mean the reopening of 
the breweries and the return of the saloon, for no matter what 
the places where such liquors were distributed were called they 
would soon assume all of the characteristics of the old-time 
saloon. It would be just as difficult to make the brewers keep 
their beer within the 2.75 per cent limitation as it now is to 
confine them to one-half of 1 per cent. The higher the alcoholic 
content the greater the demand for the beverage, and the boot- 
legger and illicit distiNer would still compete under such a sys- 
tem. The opponents of the eighteenth amendment would not be 
placated, the friends of prohibition would not be satisfied. 
Such a change would mean only a concession to lawlessness 
with no compensating benefits. 


UNIFORM APPLICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Thirty-three States had adopted prohibition prior to the date 
upon which the eighteenth amendment became effective. 
Ninety per cent of the territory of the country was dry. Sixty- 
eight per cent of the people lived in dry territory. 

One of the causes which Jed to the adoption of the eight- 
eenth amendment was the manner in which the brewers and 
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liquor dealers in formerly wet States sought to introduce 
liquors into dry States in violation of the policy of the State 
expressed in its laws. 

The amendment contemplated not only the forbidding of the 
manufacture and sale of beverage intoxicants but that this 
policy should uniformly apply throughout the United States. 
Chief Justice White expressed this in his opinion in the case 
of Rhode Island v. Palmer (258 U. S. 350), in which, in speak- 
ing of the amendment, he said: 


In the first place It is indisputable, as I have stated, that the first 
section imposes a general prohibition which it was the purpose to make 
universally and uniformly operative and efficacious. 


After the adoption of the amendment Congress naturally 
adopted the definition of liquor which obtained in approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the States and fixed a definition suffl- 
ciently comprehensive to prevent any State legalizing the sale 
of beverages which if shipped into another State would con- 
travene its laws. 

It is rather a novel suggestion that Congress should legislate 
in such manner that the Constitution of the United States may 
operate within a State in accordance with the intensity of the 
alcoholic thirst of the people. Yet this, in effect, is the theory 
upon which the advocates of modification of the Volstead Act 
base their appeal. s 
THE PRESENT LAWS IN 38 STATES WOULD PROHIBIT THE SALB OF 2.75 

PER CENT BEER 


Even if the proposal to legalize 2.75 per cent beer were 
adopted and its validity sustained by the courts, such beer 
could not be sold in 88 States where it is prohibited by State 
law. At present the laws of 21 States prohibit all alcoholic or 
malt liquors, while in 17 States liquor containing as much as 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume is prohibited, five 
States have adopted the Federal law by reference, two States 
have a 1 per cent standard, and three States have no code, so 
that as a practical matter such a change in the Federal law 
would not legalize 2.75 per cent beer in three-fourths of the 
States. On the other hand, from the States in which it 
could be sold it would be shipped into other States in violation 
of the State law. In those States where the sale of such beer 
was prohibited by State law much confusion would result be- 
cause of the standard obtaining in the Federal law and a dif- 
ferent standard in the State law. Instead of aiding enforce- 
ment such a change would result only in increased difficulties 
of enforcement. 8 

BEER EXPERIMENT REPUDIATED 

Prior to national prohibition in several of the States and 
Territories the experiment was made of trying to promote tem- 
perance through restricting the sale of malt liquors and per- 
ae the sale of mild beers only. Massachusetts tried it in 

70. 

According to the report of Canadian commissioners sent 
about 1874 or 1875 to inquire into the workings of the pro- 
hibitory law there were committed to the Suffolk County jail, 
Boston, in 1867, under the dry régime, 3,736 persons. In 1870, 
when beer was legalized, but nothing else was, there were 
5,262, a difference in favor of prohibition of 1,562. There were 
committed to the city prison of Boston in 1867 under the dry 
régime 10,429, and in 1870, a wet year with only beer legalized, 
12,862, a difference in favor of prohibition of 2,433. This report, 
quoting Judge Borden, has the following to say about New 
Bedford: 

The number of criminal prosecutions in the court from May T to 
October 1, 1870, under the prohibitory law, was 200; same time in 1871 
under the same law was 219; same time in 1872 under the beer 
law 454. The cases named in 1871 include 83 for drunkenness and 46 
assaults; in 1872, 274 cases of drunkenness and 67 for assaults. Be- 
sides the total of 454 this year 41 persons arrested were allowed to 
go without prosecution, which is about three times the number dismissed 
in that way during the same months in 1871. 


In no State or Territory has the so-called “ mild beer” policy 
been long retained. Such statutes after trial have either been 
repealed and the sale of all forms of liquor legalized or a 
complete prohibition of the sale of all forms of liquor has been 
adopted. 

STATE CONTROL A FAILURE 

Since prohibition has outlawed the licensed saloon that in- 
stitution has few defenders. Conscious of the odium that at- 
tached to the former grog shops, those who desire to see the 
sale of alcoholic drinks legalized invariably propose that the 
place where the proposed alcoholic drinks shall be dispensed 
be given a different name. This is pure subterfuge. A man 


ean get just as drunk in a Government saloon as in a privately 
owned one. It is not the building where liquors are sold that 
causes the harm. It is the liquor which is dispensed. Govern- 
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ment control of the beverage liquor business in the United 
States has been a failure wherever it has been tried. The fol- 
lowing concerning the dispensary system in South Carolina 
submitted by Hon. D. C. Roper, former Commissioner of Ir 
ternal Revenue, to the Fifteenth International Congress Against 
Alcoholism is illuminating: 


While the dispensary system, revised and amended in 1890, 1896, and 
1897, lasted 12 years, very early in its administration the public con- 
science began to revolt against it. In the warfare for its repeal Gov- 
ernor Tillman, by this time a United States Senator, was heartily 
enlisted and he was largely instrumental in securing the passage of an 
act in 1907 which abolished the State dispensary and left at the mercy 
of the people 75 county dispensaries then In existence. Under the 
local-option privileges granted in this law 22 counties immediately 
voted to close their dispensaries. In 1909 the legislature took another 
advanced step by passing a state-wide prohibition act, except as to 
counties that had voted for the dispensary under the law of 1907. The 
state-wide dry proposal submitted to the voters by the legislature was 
carried by a large majority in 1915 and the state-wide prohibition law 
enacted as the result of this election went Into effect January 1, 1916. 

The evils brought by the liquor traffic to the community were nu- 
merous and diverse. It is substantially accurate to say that the dila- 
tory Influence which it exercised could be measured principally by the 
amount of alcoholic liquor consumed, the extent of immorality and 
lawlessness which it promoted, and by the baneful and demoralizing 
influence upon politics and government which it produced. Measured 
by these three tests, it seemed certain that the South Carolina dis- 
pensary law did not Improve conditions, but made them worse; but 
undoubtedly under the dispensary régime the amount of liquor intro- 
duced and consumed in the State was increased and there was cer- 
tainly no improvement in the way of moral betterment or law enforce- 
ment or in the effect of the liquor traffic upon State or local politics, 

Nevertheless there is sound philosophy in the statement that the South 
Carolina dispensary law rendered a service to the people of that State as 
well as of the Nation by demonstrating as probably could not have 
been done in any other way the fallacy of the State monopoly method 
of handling the liquor question. 


When the revenue incentive is present in connection with 
government control of the liquor traffic it invariably results in 
the worst form of political activities and completely defeats 
the temperance purposes such plans are alleged to promote. 

NO COMPROMISE ON LIQUOR QUESTION 


Advocates of 2.75 per cent beer legalizing contend that it 
would compose the differences of opinion between opponents of 
prohibition and the supporters of the policy. This argument 
completely overlooks the point of difference between the two 
views. Almost without exceptions those who oppose prohibi- 
tion do so because they desire the sale of intoxicating liquors 
to be legalized. They will not be content with any change in 
the law, save one that will permit the return of liquors that 
will intoxicate in fact. Such a change can only be legally ac- 
complished by an amendment to the Constitution. On the other 
hand, those who believe in prohibition do so because they are 
convinced of the public evils arising from the sale of alcoholic 
beverages. Knowing that it is the alcohol that is the cause of 
the evil, this vast majority of our citizens will never com- 
placently accept any change in the law which tends to restore 
the legal sale of alcoholic beverages. Furthermore, those who 
support the eighteenth amendment and the present law know 
that the proposal to attempt to legalize 2.75 per cent beer is 
but the entering wedge in the battle for the return of distilled 
spirits as well. The senior Senator from New Jersey admits 
in his argument for 2.75 per cent beer that this is but the 
ester step in the program, for in his summarization he de- 
clares: 


Granting the legalizing of a 2.75 per cent beverage would not solve 
the problem, it would accomplish much. 


The compromise argument of beer advocates also overlooks 
the fact that before the adoption of national prohibition the 
people in the States had made compromise after compromise 
with the advocates of liquor in an effort to solve the problems 
growing out of its regulated sale. Every system of control, 
short of actual prohibition, was tried out in the States before 
prohibition was finally resorted to. These ranged all the way 
from laws which permitted the sale of liquors under low 
license, high license, sale of liquors in groceries in limited 
quantities not to be consumed on the premises, the system of 
Government-operated dispensaries, the prohibition of the sale 
of hard liquors, and restricting sales to so-called mild beers, 
all of which proved ineffective and unsatisfactory. The liquor 
traffic has respected and obeyed no law from the time of the 
whisky rebellion in 1783, when a small tax on distilled spirits 
was resisted, down to the present time. It violated the license 
laws, the Sunday closing laws, the laws against the sale of 
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liquor to minors and females, laws prohibiting the sale on 
election day, and interstate shipment laws. Even in the day 
of the licensed distillery and saloons, the Internal Revenue 
Department for decades constantly employed a large corp 
of officers who did nothing else but suppress illicit distilling. 
In fact, of this experience the majority of the American people 
formed the conviction that the liquor traffic is one which can 
not be regulated. It must be exterminated. 

The brewers were among the worst class of violators of the 
law. This was conclusively proven by the testimony of the 
subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary in 1919, which made an 
investigation of the unpatriotic activities of the brewing in- 
dustry. This committee in its report found (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, September 5, 1919, p. 5187): 


With regard to the conduct and activities of the brewing and 
liquor interests, the committee is of the opinion that the record 
clearly estublishes the following facts: 

(a) That they have furnished large sums of money for the purpose 
of secretly controlling newspapers and periodicals. 

(b) That they have undertaken to and have frequently succeeded 
in controlling primaries, elections, and political organizations. 

(c) That they have contributed enormous sums of money to politi- 
eal campaigns in violation of the Federal statutes and the statutes of 
several of the States, 

(8) That they have exacted pledges from candidates for public 
office prior to the election. 

. (e) That for the purpose of influencing public opinion they have 
attempted and partly succeeded in subsidizing the publie press. 

() That to suppress and coerce persons hostile to and to compel 
support for them have resorted to an extensive system of boycotting 
unfriendly American manufacturing and mercantile concerns. 

(g) That they have created their own political organization in 
many States and in smaller political units for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect their own political will, and have financed the same 
with large contributions and assessments. 

(h) That with a view of using it for their own political purposes 
they contributed large sums of money to the German-American 
alliance, many of the membership of which were disloyal and un- 
patriotic. 

(i) That they organized clubs, leagues, and corporations of various 
kinds for the purpose of secretly carrying on their political activities 
without having their interest known to the public. 

(j) That they improperly treated the funds expended for political 
purposes as a proper expenditure of their business and consequently 
failed to return the same for taxation under the revenue laws of the 
United States. 

(k) That they undertook through a cunningly conceived plan of 
advertising and subsidation to contro) and dominate the foreign-lan- 
guage press of the United States. 

(1) That they have subsidized authors of recognized standing in 
literary circles to write articles of their selection for many standard 
periodicals. 

(m) That for many years a working agreement existed between the 
brewing and distilling interests of the country by the terms of which 
the brewing interests contributed two-thirds and the distilling interest 
one-third of the political expenditures made by the joint interest. 


The brewing interests owned and controlled many of the 
saloons operated prior to prohibition. Beer represented ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the quantity of intoxicating liquor 
consumed. In the face of these considerations it is evident 
that there can be no compromise upon this question. 


BREWERS HAVE NOT OBSERVED THE LAW SINCE NATIONAL PROHIBITION 


The following taken from the evidence submitted for the 
House Judiciary Committee for the Sixty-eighth Congress, at 
the hearings on the 2.75 per cent beer bill, shows that the con- 
trol of the breweries had been one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems since the Volstead Act has been in force. Many of them 
have attempted to operate in open defiance of the law. They 
have erected high walls to conceal their activities, have built 
barricades and in other ways attempted to obstruct officers of 
the law in their efforts to inspect and supervise them. Fraud- 
ulent practices have been resorted to in the attempt to obtain 
permits. When the permit of a corporation has been revoked 
the principals have frequently sought to reorganize the cor- 
poration in the name of different officers, in the attempt to 
circumvent the law. The following is the record: 

It has been necessary to seize 127 breweries operating in 
violation of the law, 50 of which were nonpermit breweries. 
In most instances libels were filed looking to the forfeiture 
of the property used in violation of the national prohibition 
act. 


Number of brewery site Sead 991 
Breweries operating with permits 410 
Brewerles suspected of operating without permits 581 
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ae cited to show cause why permit should not be 


NOVO IG a ri espace desis 75 
Permits actually revoked ae 40 
Applications for renewals disapproved on account of viola- 

LPS PERE ICR EEN MA Soe SEE Pat NA EO 186 


Major violations ESP, RE Seo Ble LIAN SHEED PE RTI 475 
Informations prepa Ea Rend STE Sc At 
Indictments prepared 

Injunctions prepared 
Convictions. —— 
Total Ana 


Temporary injunctions secured 

Permanent injunctions secured 25 
Total offers in compromise accepted... ese 
Contempt proceedings institute 10 
Convictions for eontempt—— = 5 


Aggregate jail and penitentiary sentences 13 years 3 days. 
WHO WANTS BEER? 


Stripped of all the camouflage with which the subject is 
clothed in the usual discussions of the questions there are 
fundamentally but two underlying reasons for the clamor for 
beer. First, the alcoholic appetite which demands it and sec- 
ond the avarice of those who desire to exploit the weakness 
of their fellowmen for profit. The American people have deter- 
mined that the liquor business is a great public evil. They 
have expressed their view by amending the Constitution which 
is the fundamental law. Congress has recognized the judgment 
by adopting the Volstead Act and fixed the alcoholic content 
in permitted beverages at a point which will protect against the 
cultivation of the alecholic appetite under sanction of law. 
The people of the United States having taken this progressive 
step will not yield to the dictates of appetite or avarice and 
permit them to become the guide of legislative action. 


NO MERIT IN 2.75 PER CENT BEER THAT WILL MAKE THE LAWLESS 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC LAW-ABIDING 


There is no peculiar merit in 2.75 per cent beer which will 
justify the claim that its sale if permitted would cure liquor 
lawlessness. Reference is made to violations of the Volstead 
Act, but it must be remembered that most of these violations 
have their origin in the alcoholic appetite developed under the 
former wet régime in force since the inception of the Govern- 
ment. What reason is there to believe that if Congress would 
amend the law to permit the sale of 2.75 per cent beer the 
liquor traffic would suddenly have a change of heart? 


WETS SLANDER CHARACTER OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


The claims of the wets concerning the liquor lawlessness of 
the American people are slanders upon the character of our 
citizenship. That such claims are grossly exaggerated is 
plainly apparent when we consider the example set by the 
people of the State of New York. In that Commonwealth 
when the opponents of prohibition, by a stroke of political for- 
tune, temporarily gained control of the legislative assembly, in 
order to give vent to their prejudice against the prohibition 
policy, they repealed the enforcement law and left the State 
for the first time in her history without a statute for protec- 
tion against the evils of the liquor traffic. Yet under such cir- 
cumstances, in this State having thè largest population, the 
greatest foreign element, close to the border and the seacoast, 
the self-restraint and general observance of the law has given 
eloquent testimony to the patriotic and law-abiding character 
of her citizenship. In this State the opponents of the eight- 
eenth amendment have done their utmost to encourage liquor 
lawlessness, but without pronounced success. 

That there are violations of the Volstead Act is true. No 
law is universally respected. But that conditions in the United 
States, with the licensed saloon abolished by the Volstead Act, 
even in those communities where the law is least enforced, are 
vastly improved over what they were formerly few will dispute 
save those whose judgment is warped by prejudice inspired by 
thirst or avarice. A statute when it approximates 100 per cent 
of observance passes beyond the realm of law and becomes em- 
bedded in the customs of the people. An illustration of this 
is found in the laws against slavery and dueling in the United 
States. But until custom has finally been established the law 
is the weapon with which the majority of the people must pro- 
tect the public interest. . 

Violations of the Volstead Act are but the protest of the mi- 
nority against a constitutional policy expressing the progress of 
social ideals of the people in this democratic Republic. Viola- 
tions of such a statute are to be expected until the thoughtless 
minority who oppose social advancement catch the vision of 
social progress. The history of America from the hour of the 
Declaration of Independence to the present has been one of ad- 
vance in the struggle for a better order. Success has been due 


to the fact that the people have never surrendered to the 
forces of reaction. Advanced positions taken by the majority 
have been maintained in the face of relentless opposition until 
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the minority, through education and experience, have caught 
step with the spirit of progress. America to-day will not retreat 
at the demand of the advocates of booze. 

ALLEGED INCONSISTENCIES IN THE VOLSTEAD ACT 


The Senator from New Jersey has pointed to the provision in 
the Volstead Act which permits the possession of liquors in the 
home, when such liquors were acquired before the law became 
effective. This he declares to be a discrimination in favor of 
the wealthy as against the poor. This argument is without 
merit. The law applies to all alike. Any individual who had 
the means could lay in a stock of liquors before the law became 
effective. One individual may own a yacht and ride in a private 
car, this is due to his greater purchasing power, not to the 
fact that he has any greater right under the law to purchase 
than has his less fortunate neighbor. 

The argument also completely overlooks the reason why the 
possession of liquors bought before the law became effective 
was not declared unlawful. The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Barbour against Georgia had left unde- 
cided the question of the constitutional power of a legislative 
body to enact such a statute. To have included such a pro- 
vision in the Volstead Act would have raised serious constitu- 
tional questions as to the validity of the statute. The Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Samuels against Mc- 
Curdy, on March 2, 1925, passed upon this question and upheld 
the power to prohibit the possession of such liquors. Will 
those Senators who claim the provision of the Volstead Act to 
be discriminatory aid in amending the law so as to prohibit the 
possession of such liquors, and thus remove the discriminations 
of which they complain? 

THR FRUIT-JUICH PROVISION 


Criticism is made of the provision of the Volstead Act which 
permits the housewifes and farmers of the country to conserve 
their fruits by converting them into nonintoxicating cider and 
fruit juices. It is said it is a serious injustice to permit this, 
and, on the other hand, to prohibit the brewers to make beer 
or the citizen to manufacture home brew. There is no merit in 
the contention. The law expressly requires such cider and 
fruit juices to be nonintoxicating. It is a provision which per- 
mits the conservation of quantities of fruit which would other- 
wise be annually wasted. No similar reason for conservation 
existed for a like exemption with reference to home brew. If 
the provision has been abused, as alleged, it can be safeguarded, 
though from the enforcement standpoint the difficulties arising 
from abuses under this section have by no means been as great 
as those arising from the brewers, whose privileges the pro- 
posed bill would enlarge. 

THE 200-GALLON TAX-EXEMPTION CERTIFICATE 


Reference was also made to the former Treasury Department 
regulation, recently repealed, which permitted individuals de- 
siring to manufacture not exceeding 200 gallons of nonintox- 
icating fruit juices in the home to file a notice of intention to 
secure exemption from taxation under the internal revenue 
laws. This was a regulation issued under the tax laws. It 
did not purport to legalize the production of fruit juices which 
were intoxicating in fact. The text of the regulation declared 


The nonintoxicating fruit juices thus manufactured tax free may 
not be commercialized or sold. 


Congress did make a distinction in the definition of intoxi- 
cating liquors, between beverages manufactured and sold for 
commercial purposes and those made for domestic consumption 
in the home. Beverages put on the market for sale were re- 
quired to contain less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by 
volume, while fruit juices for domestic consumption in the 
home may develop alcohol in excess of one-half of 1 per cent 
without violating the law, but they must be kept nonintoxicat- 
ing in fact, or the maker is subject to the penalties of the law. 
Congress recognized that the great problem in enforcement 
would come from those who engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of beverages for commercial purposes. As to such bey- 
erages, a fixed definite standard was established which would 
facilitate enforcement and at the same time protect the com- 
mercial manufacturer of nonintoxicating beverages who may 
know with certainty when his product is within the law. On 
the other hand, it was recognized that the housewife would 
not have the facilities for determining alcoholic content, so 
as to arrest fermentation at the point when it reached the 
precise point of one-half of 1 per cent by volume, and as to 
this class of beverages made under such circumstances, there- 
fore, an exception was made, and they were required to be 
kept nonintoxicating in fact. If this exemption has been 


abused to the extent the Senator from New Jersey claims, it 
should be safeguarded; but it is strange logic which would 
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urge one provision which it is allege 1 has been abused as a 
reason for creating another provision which would also be 
abused. 

A VOLSTEAD ACT A SUCCESS 

The senior Senator from New Jersey asserts that the Vol- 
stead Act has been a failure; that it kas provided “concoctions 
that have broken down the public health and cause unspeak- 
able suffering and fatalities”; also that we have become a 
lawless Nation, whereas prior to the eighteenth amendment 
“ temperance was fast gaining a foothold and crime was de- 
ceasing.” It is asserted with equal confidence that the Vol- 
stead Act is not a failure. No one claims that it is 100 per cent 
enforced. No law is. But even in States where there has been 
the least measure of State cooperation n its enforcement, such as 
in New York and Maryland, the conditions to-day are immeas- 
urably better than in the former saloon days. The charge that 
the Volstead Act has broken down the public health falls flat 
when contrasted with the reports of the crude death rate per 
100,000 as published by the United States Census Bureau, 
which shows that the death rate dropped from 14.8 in 1917 
to 11.4. 

Lawlessness was not decreasing prior to the Volstead Act. 
It was annually becoming a problem of serious proportions, 
What would have been the result in the country if the Vol- 
stead Act had not outlawed the saloon with all the evils and 
incentives to crime with which it was surrounded. It is con- 
ceded that crime is altogether too prevalent in the United 
States; the Volstead Act did not cause this, it only revealed 
the situation. The way to prevent crime is not to be found 
through making easier of access alcoholic beverages which are 
generally conceded to be one of the greatest causes of crime 
but by enforcing the laws, studying the defects in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and applying the remedy. Bankers con- 
cerned by the occurrence of robberies do not propose that all 
bank vaults be left unsecured and unguarded, likewise those 
who are genuinely concerned about preventing liquor lawless- 
ness do not propose to facilitate it by withdrawing the securi- 
ties against it, thus making it easier to violate the law of the 
Constitution. 

The attitude of the senior Senator from New Jersey upon 
this point is consistent with his record upon the question of 
prohibition enforcement. The Senator declared: 


At the same time, put all the power of the Government back of 
real efforts to stop the importation of hard liquors. We shall never 
get prohibition by hunting flasks. I approve heartily of the efforts 
to go after the smugglers, the rum runners, and the Canadian 
specials. 


Yet, when the treaty with Great Britain to prevent liquor 
smuggling was before the Senate, the senior Senator from 
New Jersey was one of the seven Members of the Senate who 
voted against this measure designed to aid the Government in 
the suppression of this form of lawlessness. 

PEOPLE OPPOSED TO BEER 


The sentiment of the country for temperance has grown 
stronger year after year. This temperance sentiment was de- 
manding not only the prohibition of distilled spirits but the 
prohibition of malt liquors as well. In State after State where 
the question of permitting the sale of malt liquors as a means 
of promoting temperance was submitted to a vote of the people 
the decision was against beer. 

Ohio has had two referendums on beer; the first in 1919, 
when a 2.75 per cent measure was voted on. The vote stood 
ee against, 474,007 for, or a majority of 29,781 against 

T. 

In 1922 a similar measure was voted on. The vote was 
908,522 against and 719,505 for, or a majority of 189,017 against 
beer. 

Michigan voted on April 7, 1919, on an amendment to the 
State constitution to allow the manufacture and sale of all 
vinous and malt liquors. It was defeated by a majority of 
207,520 votes. 

California voted on the Harris Act to enforce national pro- 
hibition in 1920. The vote was 465,537 for, or a majority of 
65,062 against this measure. 

In 1921 the Wright Enforcement Act was submitted to the 
people, and they approyed it by a vote of 445,976 for to 411,134 
against, or a majority of 33,942 for enforcement. Two years 
previously the code had been defeated by a majority of 60,000. 
The question of the alcoholic content was the principal issue 
in the last election. 

Oregon voted in 1916 on an amendment to permit the manu- 
facture and sale and delivery of 24 quarts of beer to any one 
family within four successive weeks, as they had been per- 
mitted to import previously. 


1926 


The majority against this proposal was 54,626. 

Washington voted on a beer bill in 1916 and defeated it 
by a vote of 245,399 against to 98,843 for, or a majority of 
146,556 against beer. 8 

At the same election they voted on a hotel or general liquor 
bill, which was defeated by a vote of 263,390 against to 48,354 
for, or a majority of 215,036 against. 

Arizona voted on a “ personal-use“ amendment in 1916 and 
defeated it by over 12,000 majority. 

Colorado voted in 1916 on a measure, which declared that 
“beer was not an intoxicating liquor within the meaning of 
the prohibition clause of the Constitution” and providing for 
the manufacture and sale of beer for home consumption. It 
was defeated by a majority of 85,792. 

It is not true, therefore, as some contend, that the people 
were turning from hard liquors to mild beer as a temperance 
measure. There was less beer consumed in 1917, immediately 
preceding national prohibition, than in 1913 and 1914. The 
fact is, the people of the States had so much difficulty with 
the brewers in enforcing prohibitory laws that in 26 out of 
the 33 States which adopted prohibition prior to the eighteenth 
amendment laws were enacted which either prohibited all 
malt liquor, or liquors containing any alcohol. In other words, 
the one-half of 1 per cent limitation was not applied generally 
to malt liquors. The Supreme Court of the United States sus- 
tained the right of the States to enact such laws in the case of 
Purity Extract Co. v. Lynch (226 U. S. 192). In this case the 
statute of Mississippi which prohibited all malt liquors was 
upheld, although it was shown the beverage in question was 
nonintoxicating and contained no alcohol. Similar provisions 
were contained in local option laws in some of the States which 
were wet when the eighteenth amendment was ratified. 

In the face of these facts it is utterly futile to contend that 
the people did not intend by the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment to prohibit the sale of beer containing as much as 
2.75 per cent of alcohol by weight. There was not a single 
State where such a law obtained when the eighteenth amend- 
ment was submitted, and at no election where the question has 
been voted upon since that time have a majority of those 
voting in the election approved such a plan. 

2.75 PER CENT BEER A SUBTERFUGE 


The advocates of 2.75 per cent beer admit that the end they 
seek is the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. The senior 
Senator from New Jersey declared: 


If I had the power I would amend the eighteenth amendment to 
provide for a reasonable distribution of hard-spirited beverages. 


He also declared in favor of intoxicating wine when he said: 


I would favor such an amendment did I believe it could stand 
the test. s 


In other words the present purpose is to secure all the alcohol 
possible under the eighteenth amendment. This is not a tem- 
perance move. It is the initial state of a campaign to restore 
the liquor traffic. The eighteenth amendment inaugurated a 
prohibition policy. It was deliberately enacted by legal meth- 
ods. The 2.75 per cent beer proposal is an attempt by oppo- 
nents of prohibition to accomplish by indirection what they 
can not accomplish directly, and this to be justified upon the 
claim that lawbreakers will not obey the present law. America 
has never yet surrendered to lawbreakers. Those who oppose 
the eighteenth amendment have the right to seek its repeal, 
but when realizing their inability to secure the repeal of the 
amendment they advocate its disregard, they preach nullifica- 
tion, This strikes at the very vitals of constitutional govern- 
ment, for if one constitutional safeguard may be ignored others 
may be also, and ultimately anarchy will result. Irrespective 
of views upon the wisdom of the policy of prohibition, patri- 
otism requires that as long as it is a part of the Constitution 
it must be obeyed, respected, and enforced. America will never 


exchange the tried and tested advantage of constitutional gov- 


ernment for the foaming froth on a stein of 2.75 per cent beer. 

The evil effects of certain kinds of propaganda against the 
enforcement of the eighteenth amendment appear in the utter- 
ances of irreconcilable wets from day to day. To advocate 
that this part of the Constitution is wrong and a vicious assault 
on personal liberty without calling attention at the same time 
to the responsibility of every citizen to obey laws legally en- 
acted has a very dangerous effect upon those who fail to think 
clearly about their obligations as citizens. 

Individualism has been overemphasized and obligations to 
society ignored until dangerous doctrines are being proclaimed 
by so-called intellectuals who are, in effect, advocating a doc- 
trine of individualistic anarchy. 

In the Yale Daily News of January 8, a Boston lawyer by 
the name of Robert Dickson Weston pictures the horrible 
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conditions that would obtain if everybody obeyed the eighteenth 
amendment, as follows: 


Then the dreary Puritanical paradise of the prohibitionists will be 
established * „ è we shall be sunk up to our ears in a slough of 
despond. 


He then says: 


On the other hand, if everybody disobeys the law, prohibition will 
be killed. A short, sharp attack of bribery and corruption 
will do much less harm than a long régime of grape juice and piffle.’ 

It is a little difficult to understand how intellectual, patriotic 
citizens in a college town like New Haven would tolerate such 
unreasonable utterances. The effect of them upon certain of 
the editorial staff of the paper was reflected in the same issue, 
which says: ~ 


The quickest way to get rid of this kill-joy statute and monument of 
intolerance is not to obey the law but to disobey it and thus to force 
its repeal. * * * Hypocrites, busybodies, and fools bave caused 
the present problem ; wise and good men must solve it. 


The solution of the present situation is, according to these 
intellectual wiseacres, to defy a part of the Constitution which 
was adopted by the largest majority of any part of our national 
organic law. If those who are opposed to this amendment can 
successfully defy it because it conflicts with their thirst and 
their ideas of personal liberty, similar minorities can defy 
other parts of the Constitution successfully, and the whole 
fabric of constitutional government will crumble. This Yale 
periodical should read and heed the words of Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft, a former professor of Yale University: 


A citizen who is in favor of the enforcement of only the laws for 
which he has voted, and in the principle and wisdom of which he 
agrees, is not a law-abiding citizen of a democracy. He has some- 
thing of the autocratic spirit. He is willing to govern but not be 
governed. He is not willing to play the game according to the rules of 
the game, 


Or, as Chief Justice Taft said at a recent meeting of the Yale 
alumni at the Capital City: 


The safety of society is in obedience to law. If you Hke the law 
or not, as long as it is regularly adopted it is our business to obey it. 

To obey the law is to be a true democrat. If every man thinks that 
every law must suit him in order to obey it, he is not a democrat but 
an anarchist. * * * Young men should be trained to know that 
to be patriotic and democratic members of society they must realize 
not only what it means to obey but to instill the act of obedience in 
others. 


If this youthful editor of the Yale News would get in touch 
with the teachings of George Washington he might get a better 
vision of his obligation as a citizen of this Republic. The 
Father of our Country, in his Farewell Address in 1796, said: 


The basis of our political system is the right of the people to make 
and alter their constitutions of government. But the Constitution 
which at any time exists, till changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. 


If this Boston lawyer and youthful Bolshevik editor would 
get acquainted with those who set the standard of loyal citizen- 
ship in the Republic, they would revise their opinion. Their 
individualistic theory is in strange contrast with that of Presi- 
ner Coolidge’s inaugural address on March 4, 1925, when he 

d: 


In a republie the first rule for the guidance of the citizen is obedi- 
ence to law. Under a despotism the law may be imposed upon the 
subject. He has no voice in its making, no influence in its administra- 
tion; it does not represent him. Under a free government the citizen 
makes his own laws, chooses his own administratiors, which do repre- 
sent him. Those who want their rights respected under the Constitu- 
tion and the law ought to set the example themselves of observing the 
Constitution and the law. While there may be those of high intel- 
ligence who violate the law at times, the barbarian and the defective 
always violate it. Those who disregard the rules of society are not 
exhibiting a superior intelligence, are not promoting freedom and inde- 
pendence, are not following the path of civilization, but are displaying 
the traits of ignorance, of servitude, of savagery, and treading the way 
that leads back to the jungle. 


We might also suggest that these advocates of personal lib- 
erty and self-determination read the timely warning to private 
citizens and public officials by the judicial section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. It says: 


The judicial section of the American Bar Association, venturing to 
speak for all the judges, wishes to express this warning to the Ameri- 
can people: Reverence for law and enforcement of law depend mainly 
upon the ideals and customs of those who occupy the vantage ground 
of life in business and society. The people of the United States, by 
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solemn constitutional and statutory enactment, have undertaken to sup- 
press the age-long evil of the liquor traffic. When for the gratification 
of their appetites or the promotion of their interests lawyers, bankers, 
great merchants and manufacturers, and social leaders, both men and 
women, disobey and scoff at this law, or any other law, they are aiding 
the cause of anarchy and promoting mob violence, robbery, and homi- 
cide; they are sewing dragon's teeth, and they need not be surprised 
when they find that no judicial or police authority can save our coun- 
try or humanity from reaping the harvest. 


If these wiseacres of a wobbling faith in the Republic think 
they can advocate the violation of one law without undermin- 
ing respect for other laws, let them read these words of discre- 
tion and wisdom from Judge Broyles, of Georgia, after referring 
to Macaulay's prophecy that this Republie would fail from 
lawlessness within, who said: 


If thls prophesy is not to be fulfilled, the tide of lawlessness which 
is sweeping the Nation must be arrested and the cause of it destroyed. 
Our laws and the Federal Constitution stand like a dike to arrest the 
tide; but if there is a single break in the dike, it will disappear, and 
we will be engulfed in the rushing waters of lawlessness. For the offi- 
cers or the people to permit laws to be violated is a deadly attack upon 
the Government. Its contagion spreads from one law to another. It 
distills its deadly poison into the arteries of our jurisprudence. It 
palsies the power of high officials. It assassinates the vital process of 
orderly control. It is a prolific source of disease to the whole social 
order and jeopardizes the life of the race. 


The time has come for loyal citizens of the Republic to speak 
plainly on this question. We can not classify violators of the 
Constitution into two classes—respectable and disrespectable. 
The person who will not obey the eighteenth amendment be- 
cause it conflicts with his thirst is just as bad a citizen as the 
one who violates other parts of the Constitution because he 
does not like our property laws or other theories of gov- 
ernment. 

A college professor or student or college president who advo- 
cates nullification of the Constitution is not a good citizen of 
the Republic. He wants all the combined blessings that come 
from society on the one hand and yet enjoy all the personal 
liberty and freedom that belongs only to the savage on the 
other. 

If this Republic fails, as most other republics have, it will 
be because patriotic citizens surrender to this kind of false 
doctrine of individualistic anarchy. The issue will be cleaner 
cut everywhere until the question is settled right. This Gov- 
ernment is based upon the proposition that when the constituted 
majority in a legal and orderly manner adopt a constitutional 
provision of law it is sacredly binding upon all. 

The man or the woman who does not accept that theory of 
government ought to be manly enough to move to some other 
country where his individualistic doctrines are recognized as 
the policy of government. This Nation is what it is to-day be- 
cause the majority, when a public question has been settled, 
abides by the will of the majority. There is no other way out 
if this Republic is to endure and to carry out the purpose of 
those who founded it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I had intended to defer to a later 
date a reply to the Senator from Washington. In fact, I should 
very much have preferred to await the public hearings on the 
part of the subcommittee of the Committee on.the Judiciary, 
which I understand will shortly be named to consider all that 
is presented by those who desire to come before them in con- 
nection with the bills now pending relating to or proposing 
amendments to the Volstead Act. However, the Senator from 
Washington has made several statements to which I desire 
briefly to allude, and there have been other occurrences in the 
past few days outside of this Chamber to which I think some 
attention should be paid. 

With all due respect to the Senator from Washington—and 
no Member of this body knows better than he my respect for 


him—as I analyze the views expressed by most of the defend- |. 


ers of the Volstead Act, they proceed on the theory that it is 
almost criminal to suggest amendments to that sacred law; 
that when one does suggest remedial ideas or thoughts which 
might alleviate the present spirit of protest and challenge he 
immediately invites nullification of the Constitution; he allies 
himself with the underworld; he, as expressed in the closing 
remarks of the Senator from Washington, should leave this 
country, because in his judgment and through his conviction he 
feels that this intolerable condition might be remedied by sane 
amendments. I must take emphatic exception. 

I take the position, Mr. President, and I shall continue to 
take the position, refusing to condone present conditions, that 
to endeavor to suggest remedies to relieve this situation is much 
more patriotic than to defend it. 
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I am not to-day going into the detail that I should like to 
indulge in connection with the discriminations, the incon- 
sistencles of the Volstead Act as I see them. They invite 
protest and more. I covered that subject rather exhaustively, 
and I hope comprehensively, in this Chamber a month ago. 
Since that time the determination of our own Department of 
Justice not to appeal decisions definitely establishes and 
legalizes those discriminations. 

In other words, and in order to alleviate a well-known oppo- 
sition throughout the country six years ago, section 29 of the 
Volstead Act was so framed or amended that it would permit 
ciders and fruit juices or wines to be produced in the home for 
home consumption, with a proviso that they should not go 
beyond the point of nonintoxication. This was, of course, con- 
sideration for the farmers who were emphatically and success- 
fully protesting. 

The Department of Justice and the Prohibition Department 
from the passage of the act six years ago, however, took the 
position, and endeavored to establish it in various ways in the 
Federal courts, that this privilege meant that one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol, as provided in another section of the act, 
would be the maximum permitted. The Government has been 
defeated in this contention, starting with the Hill case down 
to a recent case in West Virginia which brought about the 
conclusion to which I have referred. In other words, as the 
result of that decision—and I have a photostat copy of the 
opinion, a portion of which I will ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp without reading—it was established that a citizen could 
produce wines and ciders ad libitum to any strength, regardless 
of the general prohibition of one-half of 1 per cent, presumably 
not intoxicating, but that the burden of proof of intoxication 
was entirely on the Government. — 

Let me quote from the opinion: 


In his brief T. A. Brown, Esq., United States attorney, says: 

In order that the question may be settled squarely on the construc- 
tion of the last clause of section 29 [of the Volstead Act], the Govern- 
ment concedes here and now that the said wine was not, as a matter of 
fact, intoxicating.” 


The Government insists that the defendant is guilty because the jury 
found from the opinion of the police officers that the concoction con- 
tained as much as one-half of 1 per cent alcohol, and contended that 
this concoction or beverage, although not intoxicating, comes under the 
general prohibition in the act defining liquor, and that the defendant is 
subject to the pains and penalties prescribed generatly in the act. This 
brings us squarely to the interpretation of the last clause of section 29 
of Title II of the national prohibition act, which is as follows: 

“The penalties provided in this act against the manufacture of liquor 
without a permit shall not apply to a person for manufacturing non- 
intoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for use in his home, but 
such cider and frult juices shall not be sold or delivered except to per- 
sons having permits to manufacture vinegar.” 

We were interested in the argument of the Government brief in this 
ease, but are forced to the conclusion that whatever Congress may have 
meant by inserting the above clause in the prohibition act, we are bound 
to consider and accept the plain language of It. We are forced to the 
conclusion that Congress intended to take out of the general class of 
intoxicating liqnors nonintoxicating ciders and fruit juices made by one 
to be used exclusively in his home, and therefore put nonintoxicating 
vinegar and such fruit juices in a different class, and required that 
before a person can be convieted under the act for manufacturing such 
vinegar and fruit juices same must be proved by the Government to be 
in fact intoxicating, 

We therefore hold that in all such cases it is necessary to prove 
that such vinegar and fruit juices are in fact intoxicating before a 
conviction can be had. 

This view of this section is unanimously held by the court, and, 
as the writer of this opinion was a member of the lower House of 
Congress when this act was passed, he can say without doubt that the 
foregoing construction of this section was the intent and meaning of 
Congress. This provision now under consideration was not a part 
of the bill as it passed the House of Representatives, but was inserted 
in the Senate after a number of speeches had been made by persons 
complaining that the “ grandmother and housewife” were going to be 
“penalized and made criminals,” if they made blackberry cordials or 
blackberry wines for use in their own home. In order to meet such 
objection on the part of such critics of the bill, this provision was 
agreed upon and inserted in the Senate after a conference of Members 
and Senators deeply interested in the passage of the act and the suc- 
cess of prohibition. A different interpretation than this one placed 
upon the act would be to totally disregard the plain language of the 
Congress which inserted this provision in the Volstead Act for the 
purpose of making a different rule for conviction of persons who make 
nonintoxicating vinegar and fruit juices exclusively for their home 
uses. 
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We still have some protection, though not as much as some 
of us feel we should have, under the fourth amendment to the 
Constitution, which prohibits the invasion of homes, without 
warrant, by police officials. So it is perfectly obvious, Mr. 
President, that the result of that decision is—and the Attor- 
ney General has made the public statement that he will not 
appeal the case to the Supreme Court—that homes throughout 
this country having fruits from which wine and cider can be 
made will produce it as they please, and do. Over 45,000 
permits were solicited and secured in one State—California— 
alone under the old system of issuing permits, which, as the 
Senator very correctly says, only exempted the tax and in no 
way related to the question of contents. Forty-five thousand 
permits alone were asked for by the citizens of California, 
which under that system permitted 200 gallons nontacable per 
permit, or 9,000,000 gallons of wine in one State alone; and 
yet the claim is made that this concession was only to protect 
a few housewives with their preserving, and that this country 
is satisfied with absolute prohibition. 

Speaking of wine production, permit me to insert some infor- 
mation re consumption of grapes, without reading: 


[Richman & Samuels (Ine.), commission merchants, car-lot distributors 
fruits and produce] 
8386 WASHINGTON STREET, 
New York, December 19, 1925. 
Hon. Senator Warrer EDGE, of New Jersey, 
Care the United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I take this oportunity of addressing you after noticing 
through the newspapers your wonderful efforts in revoking the present 
prohibition law. You are absolutely right when you say it is making us 
lawbreakers instead of law-abiding citizens. 

I happen to be in the fruit and vegetable business, and am inclosing 
statistics from the United States Government report showing the ship- 
ments of the State of California alone of grapes in carload lots—just 
imagine in 1925 almost 2,000,000 tons of grapes; at least 75 per cent 
of these were the so-called juice grapes. What becomes of them? 
Don't they, in your opinion, become wine that is mostly made by 
families? 

Is this not against the law? Would it not be better with the 
young folks in the homes, knowing that it is against the law, to make 
this wine? Would it not be better that this law be revoked and that 
light beer and wines be allowed in the homes without any restriction? 
Is it not human nature to want the things that we are not allowed to 
have? In my opinion there is just one way; let us have prohibition 
in full force or not at all. 

I admire the wonderful stand you have taken, and thought perhaps 
these figures would be of some service to you. I wish to add that you 
may at least add 5,000 carloads per year of 13 tons to the cars that 
were shipped out of other States besides the State of California. I am 
a man that travels considerably throughout the United States and 
constantly engage in discussions on the subject of prohibition and 
have yet to find, deep down in their hearts, anybody who is actually 
in favor of it. 

Let us have light wines and beer, and let the Government sell the 
whisky the same as they do in Canada. 

Very truly yours, M. SAMUELS. 
California—Grape car-lot shipments, 1920 to 1925 


1920: 26,974. 1921: 82,879. 1922: 43,884. 1923: 55.342. 1924: 
57,318. 1925, to December 12: 72,255.. 


[New York Sun, November 23] 
CALIFORNIA GRAPES FLOOD CITY 


Unprecedented shipments of California grapes, totaling by the end 
of the season probably 17,000 cars, 3,500 more than a year ago, have 
been received in New York this fall. Last month 8,118 carloads 
were received, double the quantity shipped in 1922 and fourteen times 
that of October, 1918. 

Of the total it is estimated that not more than 20 per cent is 
served to the consumer on the stem. The rest reaches him eventu- 
ally in bottles. The demand here is heaviest for the “juice” 
varieties—the grapes which are eventually drunk. 

Receipts of all other fruits combined were far less than California 
grapes alone this October, Although apple supplies have been un- 
usually heavy, they were less than one-third as large. California 
grapes receipts were ten times as heavy as those of grapefruit, 
fifteen times heavier than oranges, and fortyfold greater than lemons. 
New York City received almost as many cars of grapes in this single 
month as California shipped in an entire season 10 years ago. 

The demand for “juice” grapes was very brisk until the supplies 
became exceedingly heavy about the middle of October. Heavy sup- 
plies, poor quality, and cold weather all at the same time slowed up 
the demand considerably and reduced prices. Since then the buyers 
have had things much their own way and many a “juice” grape 
purchaser has been able to get his seasonal supply at low prices. 
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One of the most outstanding features of the season has been the 
consistently high prices paid for the Alicante variety, generally con- 
sidered the most excellent of all for wine making. This has sold at 
high prices even when table grapes and less desirable juice“ varieties 
were selling for less than freight charges. 

With the 16,000 or more carloads of grapes which California ship- 
pers have provided there seems to be small prospect that the oasis 
of Manhattan will become a desert for a while at least, 


Can one shut their eyes to these facts? 
On the same subject: 


[Los Angeles Times, December 17] 


OREGON NEEDS CARS-——-CALIFORNIA GRAPE SHIPMENTS CAUSE DEARTH OF 
FREIGHT STOCK 


Medford, Oreg., December 16.—Assertion that shipment of wine 
grapes from California had caused a fruit-car shortage in Oregon was 
made by B. W. Johnson, pear grower of Monroe, Oreg., at a meeting of 
the Oregon State Horticultural Society here to-day. 

The Volstend Act,” said Johnson, “has so increased the shipments 
of wine grapes from California that the railroads can not keep up with 
the demand for ears, and therefore a car shortage in Oregon is almost 
inevitable, 

“In 1923 California shipped 44,000 cars of grapes, and this year the 
State shipped 80,000 cars.” 


Is it not very much better, Mr. President—for we are, all 
certainly for common-sense temperance or a temperate con- 
dition—to have a compromise law that will possibly bring that 
about than a prohibition law which does not prohibit, but 
invites discriminations and breeds defiance of law? 

A moment ago I used the word “compromise.” The Senator 
referred to the compromises year after year, leading up to the 
passage of the prohibition law, and how ineffectual they had 
been. With all the difficulties prior to 1920, Mr. President, 
with all the disappointments of the various compromises to 
that time, the situation in this country was in no way as bad 
as the situation to-day. You now have all the evils, if you 
frankly face the situation and admit the indisputable facts, 
of the days before prohibition—yes; and the saloons as well, 
only hidden from view—plus wide corruption in the public 
service, increased alcoholic insanity, increased drunkenness. 
home barrooms, and development among young boys and young 
girls of the use of the flask, never heard of before prohibition. 
You have all those evils and, in addition, a general disregard 
for law that threatens the very foundations of the Republic. 

Yes; perhaps the attempted compromises leading up to the 
passage of the prohibition amendment were from time to time 
unsatisfactory; but the conditions, as bad as they were, were 
never comparable to the deplorable and intolerable conditions 
existing in this country to-day. 

When I spoke on this subject a month ago I tried to be 
very conservative. I endeavored to present the situation with 
the hope I could encourage a recognition of this situation, with 
a consequent getting together and seeking a remedy. Stubborn 
insistence that nothing can be done or that the Volstead Act is 
a sacred document is not a statesmanlike way to meet this 
problem. I introduced the 2.75 bill because, as I clearly indi- 
cated, I believed that that was as far as we could go under 
the terms of the eighteenth amendment. However, in view of 
the decisions I have referred to as to wines and ciders, and 
now that every citizen is permitted to manufacture those bev- 
erages up to the point of proven intoxication, how can we in 
justice, without rank discrimination, refuse to permit another 
large proportion of our population who. prefer a cereal or malt 


beverage to haye just exactly the same privilege? Either give ` 


all the same privilege or none. Do not use the subterfuge you 
are protecting a few housewives with their preserving. 

I will probably amend my proposal. I am prepared to elimi- 
nate the 2.75 per cent. I recognize that that is an arbitrary 
figure. I can name, and did name, many scientists who insisted 
that it is nonintoxicating to the average citizen. The Senator 
names others who insisted the other way. I am willing to use 
the same formula that the courts and the Department of Jus- 
tice have accepted as to the other beverages and permit citi- 
zens to likewise brew malt or cereal beverages up to the same 
point of “proven intoxication.” 

How can you consistently deny that privilege to one large 
class of our citizens and permit other citizens to have a similar 
privilege? 

The Senator from Washington read very rapidly in address- 
ing the Senate this afternoon, and I may not have caught his 
meaning entirely, but I understood him to say that I was mts- 
taken in the assertion I had made in my previous address that 
before prohibition went into effect this country was rapidly 
reaching a position where the people were not drinkers of hard 
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liquor and spirits. Only yesterday in my own State a rep- 
resentative of the Anti-Saloon League, Mr. Edward B. Dun- 
ford—their paid agents are on my trail very regularly and con- 
sistently these days—made a speech in northern New Jersey, 
and after expressing his compliments to the senior Senator in 
various ways for his address before the Senate a month ago, 
made this statement, or at least it appears in the press copy 
sent out for publication, and I assume he made it: 


Beer represented 90 per cent of the liquor traffic before prohibition. 


If the contention of the Anti-Saloon League representative 
is correct, then I emphasize the statement I made before, that 
this country was rapidly becoming satisfied with malt and 
cereal beverages rather than becoming addicts of hard liquor. 
The defenders of this act should compare notes before taking 
the stump. 

Mr. President, as I said at the outset, I am not going to take 
the time to go into details to-night. This subject has been 
introduced, not to provoke a controversy, but to try to find a 
remedy for one of the most serious public problems this Nation 
faces. I have approached it in that spirit. I propose to con- 
tinue its discussion in that spirit. I will accept all these de- 
nuuciations from paid agents of the Anti-Saloon League—many 
absolute, deliberate mispresentations—without paying much 
more than passing attention to them, if I even do that, because 
the problem is one of much more importance than an inter- 
change of personalities. 

When misrepresentations reach a point, however, so deliber- 
ate as one from Mr. Dunford’s speech, I feel that, in the inter- 
est of the reforms we are seeking, some attention must be 
given. I quote: 


In the first vote in the House of the Sixty-ninth Congress, which 
wets proclaimed would be a test, the wets were able to muster only 17 
votes to 139 for the drys, with at least 175 dry Members having left 
for the Christmas holidays. 


This same statement was made recently by Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler. 

This is a deliberate misrepresentation. One of the reasons 
we are haying, and perbaps will continue to have, great diffi- 
culty in reaching a solution of this problem is the dissemi- 
nation of these canards, sent out to the country with the hope 
they will impress the country. As a matter of fact and as a 
matter of record, an amendment was suggested to an appro- 
priation bill in the House, the Treasury and Post Office bill, 
which provided, as I recall it, an appropriation of $250,000 
to the prohibition department to secure evidence of violation 
of the law. The amendment was proposed by Congressman 
Tucker, of Virginia, a man who, though I do not know him 
personally, I am told has always been a dry, if you wish to 
use the designating term of wet and dry, has always voted 
with the drys, and always counted on that side. He offered 
an amendment, I understand, because he felt it was contrary 
to public policy to buy evidence in the way it had been pur- 
chased by some of the prohibition officials. 

Further, I am informed that many Members of the House 
who have been conspicuous in their opposition to the Volstead 
Act took absolutely no part in the House discussion, while, on 
the other hand, Members of Congress who had opposed the Vol- 
stead Act originally—Congressman Mappen, for instance—voted 
for the appropriation and against the amendment, and yet this 
is hailed as a great dry victory. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If that be a test, I call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that last year, when the appropria- 
tion bill for the Treasury Department was before us, this very 
amendment went through the Senate; from which it might be 
deduced that the Senate was entirely wet. There was no dis- 
senting vote. 


Mr. EDGE. So far as I am concerned, it will have my 


yote in the Senate when it comes here again, and it always 
has had my vote. I do not believe in fighting a law with which 
I may be in disagreement, by trying to prevent its enforce- 
ment. Quite the contrary. I will give the prohibition depart- 


ment, as I always have, every possible help. They can haye all 
the appropriations, within common sense and reason, they ask 
for, in order that we can have perhaps all the sooner a real 
answer to the question whether this law is possible of enforce- 
ment. 

Mr. Wheeler when he summed up the alleged advances made 
in the past year in enforcement of the Volstead Act stated: 
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The popular approval of this policy of Government has been in- 
creased by the improved health of the Nation, the drop in drunkenness, 
crime, and alcoholic insanity, 


Mr. President, how much better it would be if proponents of a 
continuation of this law without amendment would adhere 
somewhat to the facts. I am not going to read volumes of sta- 
tistics which disprove this statement, but in view of an asser- 
tion made also by the Senator from Washington, and in 
view of this assertion in Mr. Wheeler’s statement, and in 
view of the fact that Mr. Wheeler in a further statement issued 
only a day or two ago, summing up six years of probibition, 
made an unqualified statement of decreased deaths, I wish to 
say that only yesterday I secured from the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, a table dated January 15, 1926, 
signed by W. M. Steuart, Director of the Census, giving some 
statistics which I will give the Senate. In Mr. Wheeler's state- 
ment dated January 16, 1926, he said: 


The improved health of the Nation is registered in a decrease in the 
death rate from an average of 13.92 under license to 11.9 in 1924, 
according to the Census Bureau, with a still lower rate possible for 
1925. 


Senator Jones of Washington has twice repeated these figures. 

I asked for only one report from the same bureau, because I 
thought that would be more conclusive than any other. 

I asked if they had a record of the deaths reported to them 
in recent years from alcoholism. I thoroughly appreciate 
reports of arrest for drunkenness are properly subject to more 
or less question. But I do contend that if a doctor says in his 
death certificate or report that the death occurred from alco- 
holism, we certainly have a right to conclude it was from alco- 
holism. Anyhow, I wished to check up Mr. Wheeler's state- 
ment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. EDGE. Yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I just wanted to inquire if the Senator 
had seen the testimony of Mr. Jones, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, before the Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, page 359, where Mr. Jones said that last year 
there were more arrests for drunkenness than there were the 
year before? 

Mr. EDGE. All of the information I have bears out that 
statement, Mr. Wheeler to the contrary notwithstanding. I 
do not think many others will dispute that statement. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New Jersey yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. In this connection I would like to call the 
Senator's attention to some figures I got from the chief of 
police of the city of Washington to-day. The Senator will 
recollect that a short time ago I called attention to the fact 
that every year for a considerable number of years there had 
been registered a steady increase in arrests for drunkenness 
in the city of Washington. 

In 1924 the number of arrests for drunkenness in Washing- 
ton was 10,354. The figures that I obtained to-day from the 
chief of police of Washington show that the total number of 
arrests for drunkenness in the city of Washington in 1925 
was 11,160. 

Just one more interruption, and I will be done. I was 
waiting for the Senator to call attention to figures which have 
recently been given out by the United Press in regard to 
fatalities resulting from the use of poisonous liquor and alco- 
hol in the United States in 1925. The dispatch of the United 
Press, under date of January 14, says: 


Poisonous liquor and alcoholism took a toll of 1,517 lives during 
1925, according to figures received from 25 leading cities in the 
country. 


This represents an increase of more than 400 over the figures 
of last year, which were obtained in practically the same cities. 

Mr. EDGE. I thank the Senator. I repeat, this Census De- 
partment report has been the most appalling demonstration, 
so far as statistics furnish information, which has come to my 
attention and I assume will be accepted—alcoholism in one 
column, cirrhosis of the liver, which I presume is another 
form of alcoholism, in another—but I will not even read that. 
Under alcoholism there is a range of increase from 1920, the 
first year of prohibition under the Volstead Act, to 1924, the 
last year for which the figures are obtainable, which shows 
increases up to 900 per cent. Understand, this is the same Gov- 
ernment bureau Mr. Wheeler quotes. 


N 
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Just let me read a figure or two as an example. These 
figures are based on a population of 100,000, one death per 
100,000. 

In the State of California it goes from 35 in 1920 to 133 
in 1924. 

In the State of Connecticut it goes from 14 to 63. 

In the State of Colorado it goes from 7 to 29. 

In the State of Illinois it goes from 47 to 239. 

In the State of Indiana it goes from 16 to 47. 

In the State of Massachusetts it goes from 70 to 269. 

Understand, this is per 100,000 inhabitants. 

In the State of Minnesota it goes from 20 to 62. 

In the State of Missouri it goes from 14 to 101, something 
like 700 per cent, as I figure it hurriedly. 

In the State of New Jersey, my own State, it goes from 28 to 
136, not a greater proportion than in some of the others. 

The State of New York, 123 to 569; the State of Tennessee, 
21 to 24; the State of South Carolina, 8 to 22; the State of 
Rhode Island, 8 to 52; and so on. 

Mr. President, I think these figures should be impressive. 
How can Anti-Saloon League officials deliberately deceive in 
this indefensible manner? These figures must demonstrate 
to all the sincere—and I know they are sincere; certainly the 
Members of this body are, though I would not say so much for 
some others outside—to every sincere proponent or defender 
of the act as it is—the deception practiced. If the death rate 
has decreased, certainly prohibition did not contribute to that 
result, but, on the contrary, greatly added to the death toll. 

I insert this table of deaths from alcoholism and cirrhosis 
of the liver from 1920 to 1924, inclusive: 5 


Deaths per 100,000 population from alcoholism and cirrhosis of the liver 


Cirrhosis of the liver 
Area 


Registration 
area, exchi- 
siveof Hawaii 

Registration 
States 


California 
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1 Nonregistration; admitted to the registration area at a later date. 

If those who represent or essay to represent the Anti-Saloon 
League, who seem to designate themselves the protectors of 
the Volstead Act and who place it in a position beyond criti- 
cism or amendment, would adhere to facts when defending this 
sacred measure, perhaps there would be less reason for misun- 
derstanding. 

This should forever dispose of claims of fewer deaths through 
prohibition. 

Yes, Mr. President, I am also in favor of a modification of 
the eighteenth amendment, which we can not, of course, pro- 
vide through legislation. But in view of the length of time 
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necessary to bring that about I contend that we have no moral 
right to continue the discrimination that is so apparent under 
the recent decisions of the courts of the land and acquiesced 
in, naturally and properly, by the Department of Justice. I 
wish some of our friends who deem this act sacred would 


be as generous as some of the others who originally were- 


proponents of the most drastic Volstead Act and absolute pro- 
hibition, but who have been—what shall I say; fair enough?— 
I do not like the term; but who have recognized the situation 
as it exists? 

Let me read from the real leader and originator of the prohibi- 
tion movement in this country, at least in our day and gen- 
eration, known as “Pussyfoot” Johnson. His name is Wil- 
liam E. Johnson. He is a man whom I admire immensely, a 
man who I am confident in his early interest in this work was 
trying to bring about real temperance rather than impossibili- 
ties. This is what he said, according to the New York World 
of Sunday, January 10, following his arrival in this country 
after a visit abroad: 


Some good men drink and some do not. Drinking is a matter of 
personal taste. A man has a right to drink if he pleases and can 
obtain the necessary liquor. 


I do not mean to say for one moment that Mr. Johnson in 
any way means to infer there that the law should be broken. 
He said later: 


My whole effort now is directed toward stopping the promiscuous 
sale of liquor. I think society as a body has a right to protect itself 


from rum sellers, who let children, chronic drunkards, and other irre- 


sponsible persons obtain their wares. 

When asked whether he thought the present prohibition laws of 
this country protected these irresponsible persons any more than the 
laws which licensed unscrupulous persons to distribute liquor before 
the Volstead Act was enacted, he pondered for some time and then 
refused to answer point-blank. 


He recognizes the problem. He is not satisfied to say that 
the Volstead Act is a sacred document, and that the Members 
of Congress who are trying to find a remedy are in league with 
the underworld and defying and tearing down the Constitution. 

Is it a nullification of the Constitution to try to make the 
oe Act comply with the Constitution? I ask that ques- 

on. 

The bill I have introduced proposes that very thing. If it 
does not comply with the Constitution, then of course, when 
referred to the Supreme Court of the United States, as it natu- 
rally would be if it became a law, they, and they alone, would 
have the power to say whether it was unconstitutional or other- 
wise. Why fear a reference to the Supreme Court of the 
United States? If, as the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] contends, 2.75 per cent alcoholic content is intoxicating, 
then we need have no fear, because I assume that the Supreme 
Court of the United States would so decide. If a spirit of 
reasonableness, that we sometimes have heard of at least in 
recent years as having considerable influence on the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, entered into their deliberations they 
might conclude that the act could be so amended within the 
meaning of the eighteenth amendment, and that it might allevi- 
ate the spirit of protest and challenge, and that the country 
would not go to the merry bow wows so far as the drink habit 
is concerned, by trusting our people just a little bit more than 
we trust them now. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Apropos of what the Senator said about the 
increase of drunkenness among young persons, I would like to 
call attention to an extract which I have taken from the Akron 
Beacon-Journal, published at Akron, Ohio, in the State repre- 
sented in this body by our friend, the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Witts}, who took such a very active part in one of 
the earlier discussions at the present session on the subject 
of prohibition. The extract is in these terms: 


Jupor Says PROHIBITION CAUSES MORE INTOXICATION OF JUVENILES 


“Inability of the prohibition law to enforce prohibition is causing 
an increase in the number of young boys and girls who become in- 
toxicated,” declared Judge H. C. Spicer Wednesday in juvenile court 
when two boys, aged 15 and 16 years, were before him on charges of 
delinquency. They had been intoxicated on an automobile ride. 

“During the past two years,” said Judge Spicer, “ there have been 
more intoxicated children brought into court than ever before. Pro- 
hibition, it seems, makes procuring of intoxicants by children an 
easy matter.” 
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“Prohibition, judging from the experience of this court, is also 
making misery for wives and children of drunkards. Complaining 
wives and mothers come in here almost daily saying that before pro- 
hibition their husbands did not become intoxicated. 

“Every session of juvenile court finds at least one boy arraigned 
on charges of intoxication, and frequently there are young girls. They 
believe it smart to obtain liquor in violation of the law, become in- 
toxicated, and take joy rides. This is also causing the ruln of many 
innocent girls. Licensed saloon keepers refused liquor to minors be 
cause they feared their licenses would be revoked, but now the boys 
and girls get it easily. Liquor is more common in the households than 
it was in the days of the licensed traffic.” 


Mr. EDGE. Apropos of the interruption of the Senator from 
Maryland, which I welcome, in referring to our distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrs], I ask per- 
mission to place in the Recorp a statement inserted in the 
Recorp a year ago by that Senator. I wish to bring it forward 
as part of my remarks to illustrate the point I am immediately 
going to touch upon. The statement is a report of the necessity 
of increased Federal prison facilities because of the overcrowd- 
ing of the three Federal prisons at Atlanta, Leavenworth, and 
MeNeil Island. Asa matter of fact, there were more prisoners 
than they actually had accommodations to take care of at that 
time. The statement was introduced by the Senator from Ohio 
on the oceasion of the consideration of a bill to provide for 
another prison or reformatory, and it apparently so impressed 
the Senators that the bill passed providing quite a large appro- 
priation and, as I recall it, without a division. I ask per- 
mission to insert that statement in the Recor» in connection 
with my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


The number of Federal prisoners has been increasing so rapidly 
that the limit of accommodations in the three Federal penitentiaries 
has already been exceeded. ‘The normal capacity of the three peniten- 
tlaries is 4,935 men. On January 8, 1924, there were actually in 
confinement 5,558 prisoners, an excess of 628 men. Physicians state 
that this overcrowding makes adequate hygenic measures difficult and 
endangers the health of the prisoners, Additional overcrowding will 
further jeopardize the health of the inmates. Overcrowding also pre- 
sents a grave problem in morals and discipline. Aside from these 
considerations, however, unless additional accommodations are provided 
within the next few months the Goyernment will be in the anomalous 
position of convicting men with no place provided for their Incarcera- 
tion. This will be clearly seen from the following facts and figures: 

The population of the three Federal penitentlaries increased from 
2,340 on June 30, 1912, to 4,296 on June 80, 1921, and to 6,616 
on June 30, 1923, a gain of 166 per cent in 11 years and a gain of 
30.7 per cent in two years. Stating the same facts in a different 
manner, there was a daily average of 1,985.7 prisoners confined during 
the fiscal year 1912. In 1921 this daily average increased to 3,792 and 
in 1923 to 5,323.29, a gain of 168 per cent in 11 years and a gain of 
40.3 per cent in the last two fiscal years. 

Comparison of the actual number of prisoners in confinement on 

January 31, 1923, with the actual number confined on January 8, 
1924, shows an increase of 378 men during that period, This num- 
ber would have been augmented to 624 men except for the fact that, 
due to excessive overcrowding, 251 military prisoners were trans- 
ferred to the discipiinary barracks of the War Department. On June 
30, 1923, there were pending in the United States district courts 
criminal cases to the number of 67,534, and indications are that 
convictions during the present year will greatly exceed those in the 
last. 
The necessity for another Federal penal institution is imperative. 
In establishing such institution, rather than make it another peni- 
tentiary, many considerations urge the establishment of a reforma- 
tory in which may be confined young male first offenders between 
the ages of 17 and 80 years. At the present time this class is con- 
fined in the overcrowded penitentiaries along with the older and 
hardened criminals. These youthful first offenders should by all 
means be segregated and subjected to separate treatment and special 
reformative methods, 

The actual figures as issued by the Department of Justice are given 
in full as they appear in the CONGRESSIONAL Rucorp of December 30, 
1924, pp. 1044 and 1045. 

First will be given the names of the Federal prisons and their 
normal capacity: 

Normat capacity 
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The various statistics are: 


Number of commit. 
ments during the fis- 
cal year ending— 


EE eS CIS SAE Sip eat 2,638-2,091— 542, or 25.9 per cant, 
---- 2,506—-1.907= 599, or 31.4 per cent. 
VES AAE A EAA seen > 477— 298= 179, or 60.1 per cent. 


SS TTT 5,516 ~4,296=1,320, or 30.7 pet cent. 
Percentage of increase in number remajning in prison, 11 years (1912 to 1923); 


Atlanta 2.633 — 954 1,679, or 178 per cent. 
Leavenwort 2,503 —1,165 1,341, or 115.1 por cent. 
4177 — 221 256, or 115.8 per cent. 


0 5.616 —2,340 =3,276, or 140 per cent. 


Average daily population, fiscal year 
ending— 


June 30, | June 30, | June 30, 
1921 1922 1923 


1,830 | 2,170 | 2,372 
1,721 | 2, 243.7 | 2,473. 16 
Hl 372.8 478. 128 


44 3, 792 | 4, 786. 5 | 5, 323. 283 


Percentage of increase in average daily population, 2 years (1921 to 1923): 


Atlanta 2.72 —1,830= 542, or 29.6 per cent. 
Leavenworth _. . 2,473.16 —1,72L= 752.16, or 43.7 per cont. 
McNeil Island 478.128— 241= 237.13, or 89.3 per cent. 
F 5, 323.2883, 702 = 1.58 J. 288, or 40.3 per cont. 
Percentage of increase in average dally population, 11 years (1912 to 1923): 


2.372 — 767 =1,605, or 200.2 per cent- 
~-.- 2,473.16 —1,083 1,90. 16. or 128.3 per cent. 
478.128— 135.7= 342.428. or 252.3 per cent. 


Ponder over the following portion of the “number of prisoners re- 
maining in prison on January 8, 1924.” All under prohibition, of 
course, 

Number of first offenders between ages of 17 and 30, inclusive: 


E111 RA Dak Deel) .... Pye Le ee Ua R one SEE, 893 

Tp Ra faa a fo Poi TE Soa en Se RO Ee es LE 745 

r .. 108 

CCC “1, 740 

One thousand seven hundred and forty-six out of a total of 5,555, or 
31 per cent. 


Briefly summed up, the facts appear thus: 

First. United States prisons are housing 1244 per cent beyond normal 
capacity. 
_ Nore.—This would have been increased 251 military prisoners who 
were transferred to the War Department on account of lack of room, 
so that the real percentage is in excess of 17½ per cent beyond 
capacity. 

Second. One hundred and forty per cent increase in prison 11 years, 
1912 to 1923, 

Third. Thirty and seven-tenths per cent increase remaining in prison 
two (prohibition) years, 1921 to 10923. 

Fourth. Forty and three-tenths per cent increase in average dally 
population in the two prohibition years above named. 


Mr, EDGH. In contrast with the above, I wish to quote from 
a statement by Mr. R. V. Johnson, field secretary of the board 
of temperance, prohibition, and public morals of the Methodist 


~ 


Episcopal Church, in our own city of Washington, D. C., in 
which he said: 

Prohibition bas not increased crime or lawlessness in this country. 
To prove this fact we have only to look at the records of the prisons 
of this country. We find that prison population in the last 5 years 
has decreased over 50 per cent, that arrests for drunkenness have 
decreased more than 60 per cent, and arrests for nonsupport of fami- 
les and cruel and inhuman treatment have decreased over 75 per cent. 


That is the type of propaganda that men who sincerely want 
to find some remedy meet day after day. Absolute contradic- 
tions. Wayne B. Wheeler and Reverend Johnson issue state- 
ments of that Kind, disputed by men who are in their own 
ranks, 

The reversal of feeling to which I referred a few moments 
ago on the part of those who were originally proponents of the 
act, after six years of observation, to me is one of the develop- 
ments that make it encouraging that we will find a solution. 
Everyone knows, or knows of, Rev. Sam Small, the veteran 
temperance lecturer and evangelist. He has spent his life in 
the service. He attended the last session of the Anti-Saloon 
League in Ohio. I will not read his statement because Senators 
have probably seen it, but I ask permission to have it printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, permis- 
sion is granted. 

The statement is as follows: 


[From the Minute Man] 
A PROHIBITIONIST CONFESSIONAL 


(By the Rey. Sam W. Small, veteran temperance lecturer and evan- 
1 gelist, in the New York World November 29) 

I am not satisfied with national prohibition “as is.” 

It is not the prohibition that I have publicly contended for during 
85 years, from 1885 to 1920. 

It is not the prohibition that I have shed my body's blood for on 
eight occasions during those years. 

The present status of prohibition under the eighteenth amendment 
and the Volstead Act, after over five years of so-called national enforce- 
ment, is a bitter disappointment of the faith that led to their enact- 
ment, $ 

Fresh from attendance upon the biennial national convention of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America and from hearing the expressed views 
of antisaloon leaders, governors and ex-governors of States, Senators 
and Representatives In the Congress, active officials of the Federal 
Prohibition Unit, bishops of churches, judges and prosecuting attorneys, 
editors of great newspapers, and women of reform organizations, I am 
deeply impressed by the continuity of the question, Will prohibition 
prohibit?” 

The problem as presented now by the prohibition leaders is how to 
obliterate the traffic in and use of alcoholic intoxicating liquors 
“root and branch,” as they put it, from the daily business and habits 
of the American people. All of the advocates of that policy frankly 
admit that it is one of the largest contracts ever undertaken by a self- 
determining Nation through the agencies of civil government. They 
hold that the presence of the prohibition amendment in the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic, affirmed as properly there by the Supreme Court 
of the Nation, is conclusive evidence that a majority of the people wish 
that prohibition policy exploited to its fullest limits. 

But the holding of this latest “crisis convention" in Chicago this 
month, in advance of the convening of Congress in December, was tö 
advertise how far the enforcement of the prohibition law has failed up 
to date to secure desired effect, to locate responsibility for the failure, 
and then to propose agreed-upon remedies for the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. 

Conferences between those concerned in the convention's objectives 
revealed that some of them are coming to realize that probably national 
prohibition was brought into law and action before the people were 
fully prepared to enforce it. One of the outstanding leaders of the 
cause on the floors of the Congress said so wuch to this writer at the 
convention and explained the reasons that have brought him to that 
conclusion, 

The prohibition policy was winning its way by State adoptions in all 
sections of the Union. Thirty-two States, by constitutional amend- 
ments or legislative action, had provided for state-wide prohibition 
before the eighteenth amendment was submitted to the States, One 
other State, Kentucky, adopted the state-wide policy while the amend- 
ment was yet pending and unratifſed. 

But there were 15 States, among them those of the largest popula- 
tiens, that had not adopted the policy, and some of them had but 
recently rejected it by large popular majorities. Hence the belief still 
prevails with many prohibitionists that the blanket national policy was 
applied too soon, The answer of the more ardent prohibitionists is 
to point to the ratification of the amendment by the legislatures of 
45 of the 48 States within the short period of 13 months. Also that 
among the ratifying States were the largest in population, such as 
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New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Minois. Only New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island failed to ratify; and New Jersey has since 
done so. It is upon that record that radical prohibitionists stand and, 
with the difficulty of amending the Federal Constitution back of them, 
declare with every sense of certainty that the amendment will not be 
repealed within any calculable time. 

I have found some sincere believers in the prohibition policy who 
yet think the steps taken by the antissloon people in framing the 
amendment and in legislating to enforce it were beyond the original 
objectives for which the league was formed and supported. 

The name “Anti-Saloon League” was clearly indicative of the work 
it was. organized to accomplish. That was to suppress the legalized, 
licensed dramshop. It was generally denounced as the source of drink 
evils and the generator of crime, poverty, and a host of social evils, 
It was constantly in the publle eye, and its products constantly in 
the courts, the prisons, and the poorhouses. 

For over a hundred years of our national history legislative skill 
and social wisdom had been taxed to find safe and tolerable restric- 
tions that could be imposed on those institutions, and without satis- 
faction. Promoting, multiplying, and magnetizing saloons became the 
joint enterprise of liquor profiteers and liquor politicians. They jeered 
at every sentiment of national sobriety and bludgeoned every demand 
for social safety and decency. To save their existence and business 
they fought the antisaloon proposition with every weapon and bitter- 
hess, and eventually forced the religious and temperance people to 
fight for drastic national prohibition. 

The earliest proposals to amend the Federal Constitution and estab- 
lish a national prohibition policy—such as those by Blair, Plumb, 
Ballon, and others, in the seventies and eighties—dealt almost ex- 
clusively with ardent spirits, with distilled liquors, native and foreign, 
and would not have affected fermented beverages of ordinary type. 
The movements of that day aimed at “hard liquors.” Indeed, they 
were then disposed to agree with the earlier view of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, that mild brews would be a panacea against fiery liquors. But 
the friends of the liquor trade fought those propositions with as much 
vehement bitterness as they now do the Volstead Act itself. 

It should be remembered that when Congressman Richmond Pearson 
Hobson presented his famous prohibition amendment in 1914 he was 
hilariously ridiculed in and outside of Congress, by publicists and by 
press, for restricting prohibition to the “sale” phases of the liquor 
traffic. The wording of his proposed amendment was: 

“The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, importa- 
tion for sale, of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, and 
exportation thereof, are forever prohibited.” 

Such eminent opponents as Congressmen Mann, Underwood, Henry, 
Gallivan, Carlin, and a score of others derided the repetitions “for 
sale” in the resolution and declared there could be no genuine prohibi- 
tion upon those terms; that it really would set up a “ free liquor” 
régime, because it would leave every one free to distill and brew his 
own liquors; and that under this Hobson plan there would be uni- 
versal drunkenness without regulations or restraints, 

In reply to the savage attacks made upon his proposition Congress- 
man Hobson stated that he and those whom he represented did not 
believe the Federal Government should be empowered to go further 
than to control and prohibit “the commercial features of the liquor 
traffic.” “The people have the right,” he said; “to determine what 
manner of manufactures and commerce they will permit within the 
Nation, but there are ancient and inalienable rights which they may 
not deny and prohibit.” 

When he was challenged to name those indefensible rights, Hobson 
said : 

“The object of forbidding the sale is to avoid even a suspicion of 
any desire to impose sumptuary legislation upon the American people 
or to invade the rights of the individual and the home.” 

On the floor of the House of Representatives he again declared: - 

“I want my colleagues to understand from the start, and, so far 
as we can have them, the American people, that there is no desire, 
no intent on the part of this resolution to invade either the individual 
rights or inherent liberties of the citizen, or to climb over the wall 
that civillzation—particularly the Anglo-Saxon civilization—has built 
around the home.” 

Because it was pronounced “a free-whisky measure" the Hobson 
resolution failed to carry in Congress. It was the tenor of the 
criticisms launched against it that forced the prohibitionists to frame 
the Sheppard-Webb amendment in the comprehensive terms it now 
carries in the Constitution. 

Those are the facts of history which explain why the Anti-Saloon 
League changed its plan of campaign from a crusade against the 
saloon to a drive against every phase of legalized beverage liquor 
commerce. : 

This writer, as one of the head-line speakers of the amendment 
campaign, made thousands of speeches in churches and to other as- 
semblies, repeating everywhere the assurances contained in the quota- 
tions from Hobson. All of us strenuously combated the charge that 
we sought to deny the individual citizen bis right to have and drink 
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what he pleased; we only denied that any man bad an inalienable 
right to run a barroom and conduct a commercial manufactory of 
drunkards. Such was our main argument, and with it we won millions 
of voters to support the proposition of decommercializing the drink 
traffic. 

On the other hand, the opponents of national prohibition predicted 
that our success would remove all regulatory restrictions upon the 
traffic; that moonshining, bootlegging, and smuggling would be enor- 
mously increased, and that the transfer of police power from the 
States to the Federal Government would tremendously increase the 
mechanism and expense of enforcing all antiliquor laws. 

All those- predictions, at which we hooted, have come true, The 
convention at Chicago was a great wholesale complaint against just 
those evil results, 

No one present there ventured to deny that moonshine stills and 
bootleggers cover the country as the locusts did the land of Egypt. 
While. most of the States have adopted enforcement acts in concur- 
rence with the Volstead Act, nevertheless the authorities in charge of 
them have almost wholly looked to the Federal officers to detect, chase, 
capture, and convict the violators of the law. 

When that condition was forecast in the debates over the amend- 
ment in Congress, the reply of its friends was that the States, to pre- 
vent being overrun by Federal foreign spies, snoopers, and enforce- 
ment officers sent out from Washington, would be foremost in the use 
of their own officers and In securing to themselves the fines, for- 
feitures, and convicts from prohibition enforcemént. 

But all those local benefits have not been experienced. On the con- 
trary, the Federal forces have been planted all over the-country and 
have sought, for either honest or dishonest purposes, to take entire 
charge of prohibition enforcement. 

The consequence has not only been a flood of official scandals, evi- 
dences of corruption, instances of unwarranted outrages upon private 
rights, and the demonstration that the Volstead Act is practically unen- 
forceable in its present terms and with all the machinery possible for 
the Federal Government to employ. Hence the silly demands we hear 
for more drastic legislation and the use of the armed forces of the 
Nation. 

I am a 100 per cent prohibitionist. I was whole-heartedly in the 
fight years before the present leaders got actively into it—even before 
some of them were born, and eight years before the Anti-Saloon League 
was founded by Dr. Howard Hyde Russell in Ohio. No man can dis- 
count or deny my devotion to the cause, and I want now what I have 
wanted for these 40 years; that is, the abolition of the liquor saloon, 
and in nearly all the States that is now accomplished, Secondly, the 
suppression of the manufacture and transportation and importation of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. 

Those two objectives constitute the heart and lungs of the eighteenth 
amendment. Unfortunately, in my judgment, the Anti-Saloon Leaguers 
have gone far beyond those original objectives and have used their in- 
fluence to enact laws that are designed to control every act relating 
to liquor, however private, personal, and even permissible under the 
terms of the law. 

When the eighteenth amendment was being framed it was strenuously 
urged to use in it the words “alcoholic liquors” rather than “ intoxi- 
cating liquors,” but on the committees of Congress who handled the 
amendment there were able lawyers and ex-judges who saw both the 
injustice and the futility of attempting to outlaw every kind of liquor 
that contained any percentage of alcohol. They sald in plain speech 
that the chief purpose in setting up national prohibition was and is 
to delegalize the making of and commerce in liquors that are generally 
and necessarily “intoxicating.” 

In other words, at that time the whole avowed purpose of those who 
were promoting the amendment was to put a national stamp of ille- 
gality upon liquors of any kind that are actually “intoxicating.” It 
was acknowledged that whether any particular liquor is classifiable as 
“intoxicating liquor” Is a question of fact, dependable upon convincing 
proof, and is not a matter of opinion—not whether Wayne Wheeler or 
Sam Small or any other person thinks it is “intoxicating.” It is an 
issue to be determined by expert definition, by cumulative human ex- 
perience, and by the testimonies coming from courts and corrective 
institutions. 

For instance, the issue has been presented in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the introduction of 58 separate bills to legalize the 
manufacture and sale of 2.75 per cent beer in such States as may elect 
to have it, on the ground that such beer is not an “ intoxicating 
liquor.” 

The proponents of those bills say such beer is not “intoxicating” in 
fact, and therefore should not be included in the prohibition of the 
eighteenth amendment. The opponents of those bills contend that such 
beer is “intoxicating.” But who knows positively, irrefutably, whether 
it is so or not? 8 

I have for five years sought every avallable authority and evidence 
on that question, and yet I do not know whether or not 2.75 per cent 
beer is necessarily and invariably “intoxicating.” But I want to know 
the truth about it and am ready to welcome any investigation that 
will get that truth and establish it incontestably, 
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I find all over the country men who are as pronounced prohibi- 
tionists as myself who are anxious to have that question finally settled, 
They, like myself, do not belleve that the Volstead standard that any 
liquor with more than one-half of 1 per cent alcohol content must be 
accounted “ intoxicating” is elther true or reasonable. 

It is the insertion of that drastic and irreducible minimum of alco- 
holic content that has caused millions of men in America to pronounce 
the standard a “palpable lie on its face" and to resist or condone 
those who do resist such a definition of an “intoxicating liquor.“ 

The answer of the Anti-Saloon Leaguers and dry legislators {s that 
-“the law does not say that any liquor with more than one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol is, in fact, intoxicating,” but they hold that there- 
must be a base line of alcoholic content from which to project enforce- 
ment, and that one-half of 1 per cent alcohol content has been found 
in State experience to be the most ascertainable and feasible standard 
for enforcement purposes, 

The reply made to that Is the double one that while one-half of 1 per 
cent may be feasible for taxation it is not indubitable for intoxication ; 
and, second, what a State establishes as a standard for itself is not 
to be generally accepted as an incontestable standard. 

There were men who have been long in Anti-Saloon League service 
and are yet, but will not consent to be personally quoted and so “ get 
in bad” with their league leaders, who are puzzling over “the way 
out” of the present conditions of law defiance, official derelictions 
and corruptions, and the broken hopes of those who brought prohibi- * 
tion into the national policy. Incidental benefits to individuals, fami- 
lies, industries, and morals they publish and emphasize, but the crimi- 
nal increases, the perjuries, murders, moral poisoning of officials, 
judicial truculencies, and social demoralizations they do not attempt 
to deny and deplore. 

Unless I have utterly lost all of my half-century experiences as a 
newspaper man and evangelist in gauging public sentiment, I can say 
with surety that the discontented public, whether for or against prohi- 
bition per se, is anxious to have a thorough and honest investigation 
of the present status of prohibition and how to make it enforcible and 
satisfying. 

Congress and the friends of the eighteenth amendment should cease 
to camouflage actual conditions and face them frankly and fearlessly, 
seeking and applying whatever solution may be found rational and 
constitutional. 

This question of why prohibition is not being effectively enforced 
is the most universal and acute issue being discussed by our American 
people and press. It is up to Congress to find out the answer and 
legislate upon the facts to the satisfaction of the people. 

Congress and the people know that both personal and partisan 
politics have honeycombed and rotted the national enforcement service 
from the hour that the Prohibition Unit was formed in the Treas- 
ury Department after the enactment of the Volstead law. I have 
inquired into the operations of the unit in more than 20 States and 
found in all of them the agreement that lax enforcement and immuni- 
ties for lawbreakers are almost wholly owing to the power of politi- 
cians to nominate and control the enforcement officials, This is 
capable of irrefutable proof—but will Congress dare to bring it to the 
surface and cure the corrupting eyil by divorcing prohibition enforce- 
ment from all political control? I doubt it. 

Another thing that persons who want practical prohibition and 
whose jobs, personal or political, are not dependent upon the Anti- 
Saloon League, would ask of Congress is a full and comprehensive 
investigation of the 2.75 beer proposition. What they want Congress 
to find out definitely and finally is whether that sort of beer is or is 
not “intoxicating,” and deal with the subject accordingly. In plain 
words: 

If such beer is intoxicating, keep it under the amendment ban; 

If it is not intoxicating, let those States have it that want it, but 
rigidly prohibit them from exporting it into other States that do not 
want it. 

The charge by the Anti-Saloon Leaguers that such action would be 
“a surrender to the outlaws” is pluperfect poppycock. The demand 
for a decision of this widely mooted question ig not influenced by what 
brewers, beer-suckers, bootleggers, or booze politicians want. Their 
outeries are negligible and, taken en bloc, would get no attention or 
response from any type of prohibitionists. Certainly, they do not 
affect me. 

The demand comes, in fact, from those who want that truthful and 
reasonable legislation that will make prohibition appeal to the honesty, 
loyalty, and law-abiding spirit of the commonality of our American 
citizens. Until we can get that popular reaction, prohibition will be a 
delusion and a failure, 


Mr. EDGE. When Reverend Small said, “It is the inser- 
tion of that drastic and irreducible minimum of alcoholic con- 
tent,” referring to the one-half of 1 per cent, “that has caused 
millions of men in America to pronounce the standard a pal- 
pable lie on its face and to resist or condone those who do 
resist such a definition of an ‘intoxicating liquor," he stated 
a palpable truth. As the article shows, he then went on to 
demonstrate his point in a very strong statement. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator mean that Reverend Small is 
indicting the present Volstead Act? That statement sounds 
like it. 

Mr. EDGE. I certainly assume that to be the intention of 
the article, which the Senator from Ohio has probably read. 

Mr. FESS. No; I have not read it. It is quite surprising 
to me. 

Mr, EDGR. The Senator will find that the entire article is 
in the same strain as the sentence which I have just read from 
it. 

Mr. FESS. I know Reverend Small and have heard him 
many times, but I never heard him make any such statement 
as that. 

Mr. EDGE. I read from his statement exactly as it ap- 
peared in the New York World, 

Again demonstrating the recognition and realization of man 
after man who originally enlisted in the forces, who thought 
we could prohibit in this country, the Rey. George W. Sandt, 
of Philadeiphia, the new president of the Lutheran Ministerium, 
which, as I understand it, is an organization of which the 
yarious Lutheran ehurches of the eastern district are mem- 
bers, I ask permission to place in the Record a statement from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of Saturday, January 9, regarding 
his utterances at that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


Boorieccer WORSE THAN THE SALOON, Dr. SANDT ASSERTS— THINKS 
Votsreap Act SHOULD BE MODIFIED TO RELIEVE SITUATION—NEW 
Heap ov LUTHERAN MINISTERIUM URGES OBSERVANCE OF Law, 
HOWEVER 
Although it is the duty of every Christian citizen to obey the 

eighteenth amendment, prohibition has brought with it something far 
worse than the saloon, the bootlegger, Rev. Dr. George W. Sandt, the 
new president of the Lutheran Ministerium, declared yesterday after 
his election to succeed Rev. Dr. H. A. Weller, who was buried 
yesterday, > 

Doctor Sandt is the editor of the Lutheran, the official organ of 
the National Lutheran Church, with offices at Thirteenth and Spruce 
Streets. He was elected ad interim president by the executive com- 
mittee of the ministerium, which met yesterday. 

“Congress should modify the enforcement law,” Doctor Sandt con- 
tinued in discussing prohibition. “ But while the law is on the books 
it is the duty of every Christian citizen to obey it and to have nothing 
whatever to do with those whose policy it is to flout it. 

“The law is entirely too drastic. I do not believe that one can 
reform society effectively by legislation. Now that the law is passed 
J would be the last one to disregard it or urge its repeal at this 
time unless there existed something better as a substitute. 

“The eighteenth amendment has brought us something far worse 
than the saloon in the creation of the army of crimina! bootleggers. 
If one could see a way to modify the present law it would greatly 
improve conditions. 

“TJ can not see a way out myself, but I have constantly hoped that 
some bright legislator or statesman would solve the situation.” 

ACCEPTS POSITION UNTIL SEPTEMBER ONLY 

Doctor Sandt most emphatically declared that he accepted the posi- 
tion only until September and under no condition would he be a candi- 
date when the regular election is held at the meeting of the minis- 
terium next June in Allentown. 

The new president is conservative in theology. The merger of the 
two Lutheran synods whose jurisdictions overlap in this city and 
throughout this section of the State, he feels is not yet advisable, 
because of the problems now existing. 

The two synods are the ministerium, which is generally considered 
to be the most conservative in the country, and the synod of eastern 
Pennsylvania, which is held to be the most liberal, 

Doctor Sandt has been editor of the Lutheran since 1896 and has 
written several books on historical subjects, and also some dealing 
with the problem of church unity. He was a delegate to the Lutheran 
World Conference in Sweden in 1911 and to the League to Enforce 
Peace, which met in Washington in 1915. As president of the minis- 
terium he will have jgrisdiction of over 600 churches. 

Rey. Dr. J. H. Waidelich presided as chairman of the committee 
yesterday. 


Mr. EDGE. I agree with every word he uttered. Another 
clergyman, Right Rey. Charles Fiske, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Central New York, wrote a recent magazine article, 
an excerpt from which I ask permission to have printed in the 
Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 
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The article is as follows: 
[From the Minute Man] 
A CLERGYMAN WITH COURAGE 


Right Rev. Charles Fiske, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Central 
New York, in a recent magazine article wrote: 

“The paid uplifter and reformer is a nuisance and many a good 
cause has been ruined by his pernicious activity. Nowhere has the 
evil of such commercialized service been more serious than in the 
churches. For a time all of them were hypnotized into engagement 
of social service ‘experts.’ These experts were hired and fired. Most 
of them had to make their own jobs,’ and in endeavoring to magnify 
their office they stuck their busy fingers into other people's pies until 
the synods and conventions which engaged them were tried to the 
limit. Often they were parlor socialists or doctrinaires who plunged 
their ecclesiastical organizations into unauthorized action in legis- 
lative halls and committed them to poorly digested programs of social, 
economical, and industrial reform. 

“ Ecclesiastical counselors to State legislatures, amateur advisers 
in industrial relations, and youthful critics of the present economic 
order were so numerous that one could not shake a stick at them col- 
lectively, much less hit them individually on the head. 

“Among Protestant denominations of the more violent type paid 
secretaries and reform organizations became a menace as well as a 
nuisance. Good men have mourned over their activities and the people 
who are not naturally pious have been driven from indifference to 
bitter antagonism. They have engineered political blocs, forced 
through laws which only a small minority desired, held up legislation 
by demands for social and industrial reforms which could not be 
enforced. They have hung like hornets about the heads of legislators 
until the better type of politician has retired to private life and men 
of the baser sort have been. pushed into the making of laws which 
they themselves do not obey and in whose real worth they have never 
bad any faith.” 


Mr. EDGE. The Rey. Alfred Duncombe, pastor of the First 
Reformed Church, in an address to the Long Branch Rotary 
Club, made certain statements, a newspaper item with refer- 
ence to which I ask permission to have printed in the RECORD 
without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The statement is as follows: 


DRY LAW MAKES CRIMINALS, PASTOR TELLS THE ROTARIANS 


Lona BRANCH, December 18 (A. P.).—The Rev. Alfred Duncombe, 
pastor of the First Reformed Church, in an address to the Long Branch 
Rotary Club to-day, said that prohibition was in many respects the 
worst thing that could have come to pass in America. 

He asserted that he had been unable to discover any passage of 
the Bible directly teaching prohibition, but concluded his address with 
an appeal for law enforcement. 

Prohibition, the minister remarked, had brought on an era commonly 
referred to as the Flask age.” The law had made large numbers of 
formerly law-abiding citizens criminals, he added. 

Assailing the principle of the statute throughout his address, the 
Rev. Mr. Duncombe advised his hearers, however, that since it was a 
part of the Constitution of the United States, every loyal and patri- 
otic citizen, despite his personal feeling about its merits, must do all 
in his power to aid in its enforcement. 


Mr. EDGE. Dr. Copeland Smith, pastor of the Grace Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, of Chicago, in an address on the sub- 
ject, “Why is Chicago more criminal than London?” made a 
similar criticism of the law, which I desire to have printed in 
the Rroorp, without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


[From the Peoria (III.) Transcript, November 24] 
A COURAGEOUS METHODIST e 


Dr. Copeland Smith, pastor of the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Chicago, in an address on the subject, “ Why is Chicago more 
criminal than London?” explains that one reason is the attempt to 
enforce prohibition in a community where a considerable portion of 
the citizenship is opposed to laws against the use of intoxicants. 

This position, unique for a Methodist minister, is the result of a 
lifetime in the pulpit, spent in London and Chicago. Amply experi- 
enced to understand and explain slum life in both cities, the Reverend 
Doctor Smith feels sure the Britisher is naturally more law-abiding 
than the American and more reluctant to make criminal laws until 
sure they are the unexpressed will of the masses, 

“The phlegmatie Britisber,” Doctor Smith continued, “is not yet 
persuaded that England is ripe for prohibition. If the majority in 
England should vote for prohibition, they would aid in its enforcement. 
However, I think in such a case there would be an increase in crimes 
of violence by those who would resist the law.” a 
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Mr. EDGE. Dr. R. D. Linhart, the pastor of Faith Evan- 
gelieal Lutheran Church, of Detroit, two or three weeks ago 
preached a similar sermon, which was widely printed in the 
press of the country. I ask permission to have it inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Derrorr Pastor Denounces Dry Laws—Says CONDITION IS “APPALL- 
ING ''"—ASSERTS PROHIBITION HAS Not BEEN AND CAN Nor Bu A SUC- 
CESS—LIKES ONTARIO’s SYSTEM 


The belief that prohibition is not a success and can not be a success, 
and that Government liquor regulation on the Ontario plan would be 
best for the country, was expressed by the Rev. R. D. Linhart in bis 
Sunday evening sermon at Faith Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

“The eighteenth amendment to our Constitution prohibits the 
manufacture and the sale of intoxicating liquor,” said Mr. Linhart. 

“The passing of that law, of course, abolished the saloon—an in- 
stitution that was a curse to humanity. 

“But has this law forbidding entirely the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquor worked successfully? Has it proved a blessing to 
our Nation? Has it prohibited the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor? If so, then we truly have prohibition. I wish that were 
the case. I think it would be the ideal thing. But I'm here to tell 
you to-night that prohibition has not been a success and that it can 
hot be a success. 

HIS INVESTIGATION 


“In order that I might speak intelligently on this subject I've done 
some investigating. I've gone into some of our institutions where the 
real condition is to be found, and I've talked with the heads of these 
institutions and with some of the heads of the police department, and 
I want to tell you, my friends, that we have a condition resulting from 
our prohibition law that is appalling. 

“The manufacture and sale of liquor is still proceeding on a larger 
scale and in a more destructive fashion than ever before. It is now 
a business of the underworld, with little restraint or control, and is 
bringing ruin and disgrace on our land. 

“When Police Commissioner Croul said some time ago that there 
were at least ten times as many blind pigs operating in the city of 
Detroit as there were saloons formerly I'm fully convinced that he was 
right. Thousands of homes in our city have been converted into blind 
pigs, and the situation is going to be far worse unless something is 
done to stem this awful tide. 

“As far, therefore, as prohibition prohibiting the manufacture and 
the sale of intoxicating liquor is concerned, the law is a failure. More- 
over, I am fully convinced that it can not be a success, and I'll tell 
you why. 

“The very Constitution of the United States recognizes and upholds 
the sacredness of the home, and rightly so. Every man's home is his 
castle, and there he is free to protect himself from anyone who would 
molest him in that home, 

HOW IT WORKS 


“But at the same time It makes impossible the enforcement of the 
prohibition law, for it gives protection to the bootlegger in his home. 
Thus, as one of the inspectors of the police department told me the 
other day, no officer dare force an entrance Into the bootlegger’s home 
without a search warrant from the court, and that can be granted 
only when there is positive proof given that liquor is being made and 
sold there. 

“It is evident to me, therefore, that the prohibition law can not 
be enforced, and the sooner the American people recognize that fact, 
the better. Then we will be able to put something better in its place. 
And I hope that something will be done soon, for the existence of this 
law, which means little more than the paper on which it is written, 
has brought about a condition of disrespect for law that is deplorable, 
and which threatens to ruin the very foundation of the American 
Government. 

“ Public sentiment is not in sympathy with this law, and no law can 
ever be-enforced that does not have the people back of it. The disre- 
spect which the American people have for this law has bred a spirit of 
rebellion that is ready to disobey not only the prohibition law, but with 
it all American law, and I think that the awful crime wave that is 
sweeping our land is partly the result of it. 


EFFECT ON HOME 


“There is another condition which has resulted from the prohibfiton 
law, and that is its demoralizing effect. There ought to be no place on 
earth so sacred and so dear to us as the home. But what effect is it 
going to haye on the countless number of young men and young women 
who are being reared to-day in homes that have been turned into boot- 
legging establishments? Not only is it going to train up a generation 
of drunkards, but it threatens to wreck the very foundation of all 
society, viz, the home. 

“And there is another great evil which must be mentioned, and that 
is what we may term murder and suicide. The poisonous liquor that 
is being made and sold to-day is bleeding America to her death, Not 
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long ago one of the heads of the police department told me that they 
raided a large still and they found about two wagonloads of empty 
boxes marked ‘ concentrated lye,’ used in order to make their product 
work fast, in order to get it on the market in a short time. 

“Brethren, I will not vote in favor of the bootlegger. The bootleg- 
gers want prohibition. It’s going to mean millions for them, and it has 
made millionaires out of many of them. 

“ When we voted for prohibition perhaps it was the best way to put 
the saloon out of business, But now we must adopt a policy that will 
close up the blind pigs and put the bootlegger out of business. 

“I repeat it, that prohibition is not the best solution. I am con- 
vinced that what the Christian citizen wants, what he is ready to back 
up, what is best for our country, and what is permissible in the sight 
of God is a modification of the present prohibition law, such as we have 
over In Ontario, Canada.” 


Mr. EDGE. Now, without referring further to the state- 
ments of ministers—and I have selected only a few in my 
possession—I should like to refer to some statements of law 
officers showing their experience. I believe that statements 
from such a source should have some effect on this body. The 
chief of police of the city of Indianapolis during the present 
month wrote an article in which he frankly admitted the im- 
possibility of enforcing the law. Indiana, as I recall, has 
passed one of the most drastie prohibition laws—I think I am 
correct about that—of any State in the Union. Yet the report 
of the chief of police of the city of Indianapolis, the largest 
city of the State, is to the effect that it is impossible to enforce 
the law in that city. I ask permission to print his statement 
in the Recorp at this point. 

7 a VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 

e 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


IIndianapolis, Friday, January 1, 1926] 


RIKHOFF Sees Neep For Dry Law CHANGas—CitTes DIFFICULTINS 
IN ENFORCING PROHIBITION IN INDIANAPOLIS 


(By Herman F. Rikhoff, police chief) 


The prohibition law, its success or its failure, is one of the most im- 
portant questions which can be discussed to-day. During the year 
1925 I have tried, through this department, to cope honestly with 
the infractions of the law, as I have the three preceding years of my 
administration. A discussion of prohibition and bootlegging can not 
be made for 1925 without considering the previous years of prohi- 
bition. 

To every fair-minded, unprejudiced, and clear-thinking person there 
are salient features of the prohibition law which can not be escaped. 
Let us consider them one by one. 

I am not in favor of the return of licensed saloons. Nine out of 
every ten persons who read this will agree with me. If they were 
questions, ninety-nine out of every hundred persons would agree with 
me. There is no denying that home conditions, generally, and spe- 
cifically in the poorer sections of our city, are better since the 
“corner saloon” has gone. Luckily, or was it guided by Provi- 
dence, the saloons left before our streets were filled with motor 
cars? Have you ever stopped to think how safe you would be on the 
streets if parties of motorists could stop at any corner and buy a 
round of drinks? In the days of horses and bicycles the speed demon 
which seems to infect those who have had “one too many“ could 
not do the damage which it can do now with the high-powered auto- 
mobiles. 

REBELLIOUS OPINION 


All citizens in our country are not in sympathy with the prohibition 
law as it now stands. Public sentiment to some extent is rebellious 
against it. That is evident from the large number who violate this law. 
Many who would never violate any other law do violate the liquor law, 
This shows that something is wrong, either with the law or each and 
every individual who violates it. A law which will satisfy the majority 
of the people, enforced to the letter, will make, in my estimation, prohi- 
bition a success. This means concession on both sides. 

During the year 1925, to the date of December 10, this department 
made 2,017 arrests for “ blind tiger.” Of that number 621 were con- 
victed in our city court. Just about 31 per cent. There were 2,586 
arrests for drunkenness. Of that number 1,963 were convicted, or 
about 72 per cent. There were 488 arrests for operating a motor 
vehicle under the influence of liquor—a charge which is on our 
statute books to-day as a misdemeanor when it should be a felony 
with a heavy penalty. Of this number there were 236 convictions, 
or about 53 per cent. It is entirely too hard for my officers, using 
their vernacular, to “make a case” in court. There are too many 
legal loopholes. Reader, do you think that a man should be stag- 
gering drunk before you would consider him unfit to operate a motor 
vehicle? 

CITES CANADA 


By way of comparison, our neighboring country to the north, Canada, 
has practically rid itself of the charge of “drunkenness.” To be 
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arrested on the street or in a public place drunk means one year in 
Jail. Yet Government distilled liquor is sold by the Government be- 
tween certain hours of the day. This liquor is sold mainly for medici- 
nal purposes and its use is respected by the citizens. In private, I 
have had many of the best doctors admit to me that for some sick- 
nesses certain liquor is the best remedy that can be used. In Canada 
there are no saloons, and beer and light wines are sold in cafes and 
restaurants only when food is ordered. ` 

The violations of the liquor law are doing more damage to our boys 
and girls—the men and women, fathers and mothers of to-morrow. 
We bear and read so much about “ what will become of our younger 
generation.“ Is it begining to get disgusting to you? Perhaps. The 
fact that the situation is bad enough to cause so much discussion is 
reason enough why we men at the head of our homes, city, county, 
State, and Nation should do something about it. Twenty years ago if 
a young man came to a dance or any other social gathering with liquor 
on his breath he was “ put ont.” ‘To-day the young man with a flask 
on his hip, even if it is filled with “white mule” too vile to feed to a 
dumb animal without violating the humane society law, is the popular 
boy. This is true in all classes from the lowest to the highest—in the 
public dance hall or at the formal dances of our high schools and 
colleges. 

YOUTH NOT TO BLAME 


I can not say I blame the boys and girls themselyes entirely. 
They are carried along by the ways of the time. “Oh, everybody 
does it,” they say, We can not expect them to see through our 
mature eyes what dangers lie ahead. It is time for some one to 
change the style. Perhaps they have wrong examples before them. 
Father, if you have your own bootlegger or your pre-war private 
stock, can you blame son for“ mooching some off of the old man?“ 

It is not for me to criticize the prohibition law except for the good 
it may do those who are not in a position to see the bad side of it as 
I, in my opinion, have seen. It is only for me and my department to 
enforce the law to the best of our ability. No body of prohibition 
officers has been successful in enforcing the prohibition law in its 
entirety. 

I am sincerely and deeply interested in the public good. I want the 
prohibition law to be successful I want a law that will satisfy the 
majority of the people, with penalties for violation of the law strong 
enough to scare every bootlegger out of our country and keep the 
persons who will drink Inside their own homes and away from the 
wheels of their automobiles. For the sake of our young nren and 
women I want “white mule," “alcohol cokes,” “synthetic gin,” 
to go. 

Can the liquor law be modified enough to quench that desire of 
human nature to get “that which is forbidden“ without crippling the 
real cause for prohibition? 


Mr. EDGE. Chief of Police Graul, of the city of Cleveland, 
made a statement, which is printed in the Cleveland press on 
January 4, giving the total of arrests in that city from 1921 
to 1925, showing that there were 31,566 in 1921 and 64,680, or 
more than double, in 1925. Still we read statements of secre- 
taries of prohibition organizations claiming a 50 per cent de- 
crease in arrests. 

I ask permission to insert the statement in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection. the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DRY? DRUNK ARRESTS ARB TWICD 1917S 


CLEVELAND, JANUARY 4, 1926. 

A total of 23,393 persons were taken to police stations in 1925 
charged with intoxication, Police Chief Graul announced late Monday, 

This is more than in 1917, the year before prohibition, when the 
total was 12,194, 

Of those brought in last year charges were placed against 7,673 and 
15,720 were golden-ruled. In 1917, 1,207 were held and 10,987 were 
golden- ruled. 

Compared with 1924, a large increase is shown. 
placed under arrest and 12,658 were golden-ruled. 

Liquor-law arrests in 1925 totaled 4,560, of which 568 were held for 
Federal authorities. 

Total arrests in 1925 were 64,680, or more than twice as many as 


Then 6,613 were 


in 1921. Here are the total arrests for the last five years: 
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Mr. EDGE. Our own Department of Justice in asking for in- 
creased appropriations made the statement that the criminal 
cases of the country had increased 500 per cent since 1912. 

Mr. Buckner, district attorney of New York City, in a recent 
address made an illuminating statement concerning deaths 
from poison liquor. I ask that an article from the New York 
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Times of December 17, 1925, relating to his address may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the article was ordered printed in 
the Recorp as follows: 


Porson Liquor TOLL RISING, Sars BUCKNER—TELLS ALDINE CLUB 511 
Have Diep Fron Prouisrrion Drinks THUS Far THis Yuar— 
ReaL Rum Row is im Ciry—99 Per Cent or SEIZED Liquors 
Founp TO CONTAIN POISON, Says DISTRICT Arrorney—ALconon 
FLow Cueckeo—Bor 40,000,000 GALLONS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT 
WENT INTO BOOTLEG TRADE IN 1924, He Apps 


Armed with health-department figures showing a steady increase in 
deaths from alcohol poisoning here and records of a Federal chemist's 
analyses indicating the presence of polson in almost 99 per cent of 
50,000 samples of seized liquors, United States Attorney Emory R, 
Buckner. issued a grave warning against “ prohibition liquor” yester- 
day in an address at the Aldme Club in the Fifth Avenue Building. 

After declaring that “the real rum row” was no longer afloat, but 
had established itself throughout the city, and that the forces of 
Prohibition Administrator John A. Foster were wholly inadequate to 
cope with the situation, Mr. Buckner said: 

“I do not believe in Coué-ing the people into the bellef that ‘every 
day in every way prohibition is getting better and better.“ Read 
the toll taken in this city alone by poison liquor. Do not. believe 
me; look up the city health department's records which will show 
you that from 87 deaths from alcohol poisoning in 1918, the toll 
has increased to 511 deaths from that source In the first 11 months 
of 1925. 

“T believe that if prohibition is to be enforced the United States 
Government must organize to enforce it. If it is not to be enforced, 
I, for one, am strongly in favor of its repeal or modification.” 

TELLS SOURCE OF BOOTLEG SUPPLY 


Echoing the recent statement of Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, 
head of prohibition enforcement work, that the diversion of industrial 
alcohol into bootleg channels was probibition’s greatest menace and 
the consumer’s largest source of supply, Mr. Buckner declared that 
a sufficient number of permits had been issued for the use of indus- 
trial alcohol for tollet preparations to keep “all the women in the 
world in perfumes for the rest of their lives.” 

Improved inspection at denaturing plants, according to Mr. Buckner, 
had reduced their distribution of alcohol about 50 per cent in the 
last three months. After saying that the output of denatured alċo- 
hol had increased from 23,000,000 gallons in 1921 to 67,000,000 
gallons in 1924, Mr. Buckner deduced that, allowing for a “ legiti- 
mate increase” of 1,000,000 gallons a year, there still remained 
40,000,000 gallons in 1924, which “unquestionably ” had gone into 
the bootleg trade. 

The health department figures produced by Mr. Buckner showed 
deaths from alcohol poisoning in New York City for the last eight 
years to have been as follows: 


“The answer to this startling toll of death,” Mr. Buckner continued, 


“is prohibition liquor. During the last two years the Federal chem- 
ist attached to my office has analyzed 50,000 samples of liquor seized 
by prohibition agents and policemen. These were not poor men's 
liquors but represented stuff that was sold to all classes. More than 
98 per cent of these samples contained some of the poison that the 
Government had put into the denatured alcohol from which they had 
been manufactured, . 


Mr. EDGE. Doctor Higgins, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Prison Association, former chairman of the board of parole 
and master of the house of correction, speaking before the 
Laymen’s League of the Unitarian Church at Taunton, Mass., 
says: 

Prohibition has been responsible for a terrible amount of crime and 
most of the moral breakdown that we have witnessed in the past few 
years. 


Mr. President, the statements I have quoted are not merely 
the opinions of individuals as individuals. I have had come 
to my desk literally thousands of letters from every State in 
the Union on this subject. I haye not attempted to bring 
those letters to the Senate or congest the Recorp with them, 
but am simply picking out the statements of a few men who 
stand out prominently because of their responsibility, because 
of their contact with the public in church and other lines of 
work. Their statements can not be questioned and have been 
made in a desire to contribute to a solution of this problem. 
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Federal Judge William B. Sheppard, of Pensacola, Fla., but 
sitting in the Federal district court at Los Angeles, made a 
statement which I ask permission to print in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From a Los Angeles newspaper] 
CHANGr tx Dry Law Favorrp—Juper Hops MODIFICATION MIGHT AID 

Exrorcement—Acr DECLARED PASSED IN Wak- Tun HYSTERIA— 

COURT, HOWEVER, SAYS STATUTE MUST BE ENFORCED 


A frank opinion that modification of the national prohibition laws 
might result beneficially to the Nation as a whole was given yesterday 
by Federal Judge William B. Sheppard, of Pensacola, Fla., now sitting 
in the Federal district court here. 

The opinion was given after a jury in his court had been ont a long 
time before it brought in a verdict of guilty in the cases of D. W. 
Armstrong and Fred Wallace, charged with liquor-law violations. 
Judge Sheppard took occasion to remark that the verdict must have 
been a compromise verdict, In view of the testimony, and commented 
upon the apparent reluctance of juries in some quarters to convict. 

“The prohibition law,” the judge insisted, “reflects the sentiment 
of the majority of the country, and, as long as it is part of the 
statute law of the Nation, it must be enforced. It was adopted right 
on the heels of the war and probably was the result of the activi- 
ties of the Anti-saloon League and other organizations who took 
advantage of the hysteria of the time, and thereby grafted into the 
Constitution the eighteenth amendment, but it is the law to-day and 
is entitled to as much respect as any other statute.” 

MAJORITY RULES 


“The majority rules in this country and the minority must bow 
in submission in a democratic government. Personally, I may not 
be in accord with the provisions of the Volstead Act in its entirety, 
but it the question of prohibition were submitted again I would walk 
to Pensacola, if necessary, to vote against the saloon.” 

The judge last night amplified his stand on the subject with the 
following statement: 

“In my experience since the adoption of the national prohibition 
act in many sections of the country there is an evident reluctance of 
juries to convict offenders under the law. There is a prevalent opinion 
that Congress went to extremes in the provisions of the law. 

“Undoubtedly it was an abrupt change in the sentiment of the 
country, and the inhibition against beer and light wines, the moderate 
use of which, according to general belief, is not inherently intoxicating. 

“Jt was undoubetdly true that many ordinarily law-abiding people 
in sympathy with the enforcement of the criminal laws generally dis- 
regard the prohibition laws, and others, not so much in sympathy with 
the general enforcement, observing the election exercised by others, are 
avowedly against prohibition, and this sentiment hampers enforcement 
to an extent that it paralyzes the attempts of those charged with the 
enforcement of the prohibition laws. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


“Speaking from experience, I doubt that strict enforcement of the 
Volstead Act is possible. Congress may in its wisdom adopt some 
modification which will make the law more capable of enforcement 
and generally more efficient for the purposes intended—namely, tem- 
perance. 

“In view of the reported policy of the Treasury Department—that 
of a uniform drive for the more strict enforcement throughout the 
country—it may be demonstrated that some modifications of the law 
are necessary. Perhaps an adoption of the methods already in force 
in Canada—that Is, permitting the use of light wines and beer at meal 
hours, and possibly a Umited dispensary system under the Federal 
supervision—might he the solution of the difficult legislative problem. 

“I believe those who support unselfishly the policy of temperance 
would look with favor on some such experiment, because it is a humili- 
ating admission that past enforcement has not been an entire success, 
Probably the greatest calamity of inefficient enforcement is the tendency 
of the younger population of the country to flout the law and indulge 
under cirenmstances which entails results far-reaching and desultory. 

“ Probably the crime wave that is so unusual and unaccountable may 
be, in a measure, attributable to inefficient enforcement. At any rate, 
the exhibitions of intemperance among the young, notwithstanding the 
law, is a thing that should cause grave concern among those who wish 
the best for posterity.” 

Judge Sheppard has been in Los Angeles for two months, filling the 
position left vacant by the resignation of former Judge Bledsoe. He is 
scheduled to leave for his home in Florida in another week. 

“I have enjoyed myself here immensely,” he declared last night, 
“and I must say that nowhere in the country have I seen such un- 
precedented development and industrial enterprise, due, I think, in a 
great measure to the spirit and vitality of the inhabitants. It has cer- 
tainly been a pleasure for me to have come to California.” 

Judge Sheppard has been living at 5357 Loma Linda Street, Holy- 
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Mr. EDGE. I have before me, Mr. President, a very inter- 
esting statement from Commissioner Alan G. Straight, the 
head of the State department of public safety of the State of 
Michigan, Michigan, of course, being on the border.. He made 
a report following the holiday liquor floods which were al- 
leged in the press, in which, among other things, he said: 


The stories of large hapls of choice liquors and big boats by the 
State police are true, but these seizures mean yirtually nothing when 
compared with the total operations of the rum runners, 


I draw your attention to that statement, Mr. President, be- 
cause of its significance. We hear much about an arrest here 
and there or a confiscation here and there, and, perhaps, some 
people do feel that we are getting somewhere in the enforce- 
ment of the law, but when an official charged with a duty on 
the spot knows the facts dissipates any such idea it should 
make us think. 

The head of the University of Michigan, Dr, Clarence Cook 
Little, recently called the country’s prohibition an international 
joke and made some other remarks about it which I ask per- 
mission to have printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Withont objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Special to the New York Herald-Tribune] 
HEAD OF MICHIGAN ON THE DRY CHAOS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., December 10.—“ unforeement of the country’s 
prohibition is ‘an international joke’ rather than ‘a national scandal,’ 
but most of the humor is eliminated by the unwholesome effect the 
‘unbusinesslike fallure to face the issue’ has had in fostering ‘a 
good deal of disrespect for law in general,“ Dr. Clarence Cook Little, 
president of the University of Michigan, told a meeting of Grand 
Rapids Luncheon Club to-day. 

Doctor Little said the country had been groping along blindfolded 
in its efforts to enforce the law, and recommended a survey to show 
exactly the scope of the problem created by the prohibition law and 
the cost which its complete enforcement would entail. 

~“ There have been efforts to enforce the law and to prevent importa- 
tion of intoxicating liquors,” Doctor Little said. These efforts have 
failed. New personnel has been appointed, new methods tried. These 
have failed. Much money has been spent, some lives lost, and a good 
deal of disrespect for law in general has appeared. 

“Ts it not time to ask for a businesslike handling of this whole situa- 
tion in order that we may bring up youth In an atmosphere more 
nearly freed from hypocrisy? 

“The problem is for the Nation as 2 whole to solve. The first step 
is an investigation as to the resources in personnel, equipment, and 
money necessary to patrol and defend our international boundaries 
and coast lines against Invasion by contraband goods. The public has 
never had a businesslike estimate of the magnitude of the problem as 
a whole. We can not possibly enforce the law by violent local efforts 
now here, now there. Until we know the probable cost of upkeep of 
an adequate enforcement along all our borders and coasts, we can not 
take intelligently even the first step in meeting the standards which our 
own legislation has set.” 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the 
subject in detail, but will refer to a matter which the Senator 
from Maryland also referred to a moment ago, and that is the 
influence of present conditions on the younger generation. In 
my judgment that is far and away the most serious situation 
we are facing. Senators probably all read of the so-called 
Bouchard orgies in Kansas City, Mo., and of the accompanying 
details. That in itself is simply one incident that happened to 
be made public because of an accident occurring on the high- 
way while members of the party were returning from the orgy, 
resulting, as I recall, in the death of two or three of the party. 
I ask permissin to print the newspaper article in the RECORD 
bearing on that incident. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Kansas City Star, December 16, 1925] 


BOUCHARD ORGIES TO JURY—PART OF THE TESTIMONY IS ORDERED TOLD 
IN LOW TONPS—STATEMENTS OF YOUTHFUL DRIVER HELD IN DEATH 
OF THREE COMPANIONS TELLS OF HIS DEBAUCHES AT TRABUE'S PLACH 


An admission with an oath by Lynn Bouchard, 16 years old, that he 
was drunk, and the boys and girls with him had been drinking the 
night their motor car crashed into a truck and killed three, was related 
in the testimony of Ross Jones, assistant prosecutor, at Bouchard’s 
trial to-day. 

Bouchard’s statements on the wreck, as testified to by Jones, 
sketched for a jury which includes nine fathers, was a setting of 
reckless dissipation by boys and girls of high-school age. Part of 
the evidence, a signed statement relating to a previous “ party” 
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in which Bouchard participated with boys and girls of the same age, 
whose names were not made public, was unprintable. This party“ 
did not include those who were in the fatal motor-car crash. 


TELLS OF ORGIES 


When Howard L. Jamison, assistant prosecutor, offered to read 
the statement of Bouchard containing an account of the previous 
orgy at the resort of Brent Trabue, 1118 East Fifteenth Street, as 
well as the events on the night of the accident with a different 
crowd, Ira Burns, attorney for Bouchard, objected, but was overruled. 

Jamison suggested that he would leave out the name of one girl 
mentioned in the statement, with Mr. Burns’s permission, because 
investigation tended to show she had no part in the affair. 

“Go ahead and read it all,” Burns said, “I'm not giving my con- 
sent to anything. Read it all.” 

Judge Porterfield told Jamison to read 
tone so that none but the jurors could hear. 


MOTHER IN COURT 


The jurors listened gravely, and In the court room there was a 
restless stir as the monotonous drone of the reading proceeded. Among 
the spectators sat the mother of Bouchard, who had accompanied 
her son to the court room to-day, as she did yesterday. Bouchard 
sat back of his lawyers, generally resting his face in his hands and 
looking serious and attentive. 

Part of the statement related that Trabue expressed disgust at the 
coarseness of the conduct at that “ party,” and told the boys and girls 
he would kick them out if they were not more discreet next time. 
The same things happened again, however, the statement related, and 
Trabue did not kick them out. 

It was at Trabue's place that Bouchard said be bought beer the 
night of the fatal accident, Jones testified. Jones testified Bouchard 
got wine the night of the accident at the home of Frank Kilgore, 2743 
Jarboe Street. 


the statement in a low 
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QUESTIONED HIM AT HOSPITAL 


The first question he asked Bouchard the morning after the accident, 
when he visited him at the general hospital, Jones said, was whether 
he was drunk. Jones testified Bouchard replied: 

“Do you suppose if I had not been drunk I would have hit that 
damned truck?” 

When he was asked if the others with him were drunk, Jones testi- 
fied Bouchard said they all were drinking. Then Bouchard's mother 
interrupted and told Bouchard he shouldn't make such statements, 
Jones testified. 

Jones testified he was standing near when C, H. Austin, a reporter 
for the Star, told Bouchard three of his companions had died as a 
result of the accident and heard Bouchard exclaim: 

“My God, and I was the cause of the whole thing!” 

On cross-examination Burns tried to bring out that Jones got state- 
ments for the prosecutor and “got them in the most favorable way 
for the prosecutor to bring about a conviction.” Jones said he tried 
to get the correct information. Burns then questioned Jones on how 
he bad formed the opinion the reputation of Trabue and Kilgore was 
bad, as he had stated in his testimony. 

QUOTES KILGORE’S WIFE 

“Bouchard, for one, told me it was bad,” Jones sald, “ Kilgore's 
wife told me Kilgore had made 52 gallons of wine in his basement, and 
there are the statements of a negro maid and three frequenters on the 
Trabue resort.” - 

A request by Burns that all testimony on the reputation of Kilgore 
and Trabue be stricken out was overruled. 

Dr. Thomas Cooper, assistant city chemist, testified over the objection 
of Burns, who said Doctor Cooper’s name was not entered on the back 
of the information until yesterday. Doctor Cooper said he found the 
quart bottle found at the wreck contained wine which was 14.74 per 
cent alcohol, not an unusual alcoholic content, but certainly an intoxi- 
eating one. 

TELLS OF FINDING LIQUOR 

Evidence to indicate liquor was found at the wreck and that the 
street was well lighted at the time of the crash was introduced to-day 
in the testimony of two patrolmen who were among the first at the 
scene, 

Maurice Barry, of the Nineteenth Street police station, told the jury 
the call to the accident came in about 12,15 o'clock, as he remembered, 
and that when he arrived at the wreck he found a quart bottle half 
filled with amber-colored liquor in an overcoat in the wrecked sedan, 
He didn’t know whose overcoat it was, he said. He turned the bottle 
over to the police department. 

The bottle was introduced in evidence and shown to the jury over 
the objection of Burns. 


“STREBT WELL LIGHTED” 


in response to questioning by the State, Barry said he could see the 
wreck in the street as soon as he turned the corner from Eighteenth 
Street into Walnut, at least two-thirds of a block. He said the street 
was well lighted. 
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Bouchard’s attorney questioned Barry closely on eross examination 
on whether he was sure the bottle introduced was the same he had 
found. Barry said he had turned it in to the station just as other 
evidence was turned in, and that so far as he knew it had not left the 
possession of the police department and the city chemist. The bottle 
bore an identification tag of the police property room, but no other 
label. 2 

“LOOKED LIKE PEACH BRANDY” 


The testimony of William W. Adams, patrolman, followed closely 
that of Barry. He said he saw two victims of the wreck, a girl and 
a boy, when he arrived about 12.30 o'clock. He identified a half-pint 
bottle without a label, exhibited in evidence, as one he had seen a 
police chauffeur, W. R. Creech, pick up. He said in reply to a question 
that the liquor in this bottle looked like peach brandy to him. Adams 
said the street was well lighted, and that he could see the truck and 
the wrecked sedan lying north of it at least one-half block. 


Mr. EDGE. I also ask permission to have printed in the 
Record statistics showing the arrests for drunkenness in the 
District of Columbia from 1918 to 1925. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From The Washington Herald] 
D. C. DRUNKENNESS GROWS 200 PER CENT IN EIGHT YEARS 

There was a stirring debate in the Senate yesterday relative to 
drunkenness in the District following the adoption of the Volstead 
law. Here are the facts from the report of the District Jail, showing 


the total commitments, the number committed for intoxication, and 
the per cent of intoxication commitments compared with the jail 
population from 1918 to 1925: 


PAP KSSH H 
28288288 
appre mi 
28888888 


Mr. EDGE. Speaking of statistics, here is a survey that 
not been successfully refuted : 


[From the New York Times, November 23, 1925] 


DRUNKENNESS GAINS, VOLSTEAD ACT FAILS, SAYS LEAGUB REPORT— 
SURVEY COVERING 457 CITIES SHOWS ARRESTS FOR THAT CAUSE EQUAL 
1914 LEVEL—MARKED BFFECT ON DRIVERS—WASHINGTON POLICE SAY 

> 58 WERE CHARGED WITH INTOXICATION IN 1918 AND 616 IN 1924—GAIN 
IN TOUNOG OFFENERS—WISE RESTRICTIVE MBASURE ADYOCATED BY 
MODERATION LEAGUE IN PLACE OF BONE-DRY LAW 


A radical survey of conditions under prohibition made by the Mod- 
eration League (Inc.), composed of men from all walks of life who 
are interested in restoring temperance, indicates that drunkenness, 
which took a sharp drop after the Volstead Act went into effect, in 
1918, has already increased to the preprohibition level and “ that 
drunken drivers and drunken children have increased far above any- 
thing known before in this country.” 

The league concludes that the Volstead Act has “failed utterly to 
accomplish its purpose to promote temperance and sobriety, that 
conditions “have become worse, not better, each year,“ with the 
“next generation” drinking as never before. After declaring that 
there seemed to be no hope that in its drastic form the Volstead Act 
would accomplish its purpose, the league suggested that a’ greater 
degree of temperance could be obtained by a wise restrictive law 
rather than a “bone-dry law which does not command the respect 
of a large part of the people.” 

In support of its assertion the league in a report issued yesterday 
set forth that police records of 350 towns with more than 5,000 
population show that the arrests for drunkenness in 1914 were 
506,737, and 498,752 in 1924. The more than half a million arrests 
dropped to 226,700 in 1920, and rose sharply every year after that 
until 1924. Figures from 457 places between 1920 and 1924 show 
an increase in such arrests from 258,974 in 1920 to 565,026 in 1924. 


INCREASE IN DRUNKEN DRIVERS 


Drunkenness dropped during 1918 and 1919 when war-time restric- 
tions on alcoholic liquor were in force and there was a further drop 
in 1920. In 1921, according to the league, there was an enormous 
increase, which continued every year until 1924, which had the same 
amount of drunkenness as preprohibition years. 

“Perhaps the most curious result of national bone-dryness is the 
remarkable increase in the number of drunken drivers,” the report 
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says. The number of drunken drivers before national prohibition 
was more or less constant from year to year, showing only smal] fluc- 
tuations with a tendency toward gradual rise commensurate with the 
increase In the number of automobiles. 

“ Coincident, however, with the enactment of the Volstead Act, 
which became effective at the end of 1919, drunken drivers began 
to increase amazingly, and the increase has continued year by year 
since then. 

„The figures when plotted on charts show curves which are almost 
flat before the Volstead period and which thereafter shoot skyward at 
an astonishing angle. 

“tf this sort of thing happened in only a few instances, it might be 
attributed to purely local causes; but the fact that it has occurred 
everywhere, almost without exception, leads to the confident belief that 
it is due to one general cause, the Volstead Act, with which it was 
coincident.” 


ARRESTS IN THIS CITY 


The increases in drunkenness under the Volstead Act have been enor- 
mous, the report says, In New York City, for example, the arrests for 
this cause from 1916 to 1919 averaged 161. In 1920, the first dry 
year, they rese to 834, dropped slightly in 1921, and then skyrocketed 
to 944 by 1924, an increase of 484 per cent above the preprohibition 
level, according to the survey. 

Chicago shows substantially the same result, Arrests there were 
282 in 1919 and 1,523 in 1924, an increase of 440 per cent. Washing- 
ton, D. C., shows 53 arrests for drunken driving in 1918 and 616 in 
1924, an increase of 1,062 per cent. In Milwaukee arrests were 10 in 
1918 and 11 in 1919. They reached 292 in 1924, an increase of 2,554 
per cent. 

Figures reported from other cities show increases in arrests in 1924 
over 1919, the last wet year, as follows: 


Per cent 
Boston AV EDEN —::!.. ET SE Sete Meee E 
Branton oso a eb ieee 578 
Providence... _-._-.+--_...-_-~--1—-.-.---~.-----------. SS DA 
AAS Gen ce ese Lae ae PE I eee OD: 
Worcester i A E iene — 448 
Maw Hareb CO a A a ls San seen eee ASA 
Tron aso oh en eee „ 
Minneapolis TALS IS a PON 9 


“The number of automobiles has of course increased, but this in- 
crease has been much too small to explain the large increase in drunken 
drivers,” the report continues. ‘ The total number of vehicles in the 
United States shows that the increase since as far back as 1914 has 
been very uniform from year to year, with no unusual spurt after 1919, 
like the figures for drunken drivers show, 

“Motor vehicles in the United States increased from 1919 to 1924 
only 182 per cent, whereas drunken drivers increased in the same 
period about 354 per cent on the average. The difference of 222 per 
cent is clearly attribntable to the Volstead Act.“ 


RESULTS OF FLASK DRINKING 


In Massachusetts, automobiles, according to the survey, increased 
161 per cent between 1919 and 1924, and revocation fer drunken 
driving increased 693 per cent during the same period, “The difter- 
ence of 532 per cent must be laid at the door of the Volstead Act,” 
the report says, and continues: 

“The reason for this enormous increase in drunken drivers seems 
fairly clear. After prohibition, one could not purchase intoxicants, 
or at least safe intoxicants almost anywhere, as previously. This 
necessitated procuring. an ample supply—a case or bottle—in advance, 
and it was then toted around on the hip or in the ear and con- 
sumed in transit. Drinking before prohibition was largeiy indoors; 
and after prohibition, from a flask on-the road. 

“The most pathetic feature of it all is that prohibition was -in- 
tended to stop this very thing. One of the strongest arguments for 
prohibition ran as follows: This is a motorized age and the auto- 
mobile is a dangerous instrument which must be kept out of the 
hands of intoxicated people; therefore, ban intoxicants,’ 

“The result, unfortunately, has been precisely the contrary to 
what the prohibitionists intended and prophesied.” 

After pointing to press reports concerning the increase in drinking 
among boys and girls and the paucity of statistics on this subject, the 
survey reveals that the police department of Washington, D. C., bad 
kept records of arrests of young persons for drunkenness. These show 
that arrests of those under 22 years of age averaged 44 a year for 
the four preprohibition years from 1914 to 1917. A bone-dry law was 
enacted in Washington before national prohibition became effective and 
the survey shows that youthful drunkenness increased. In 1918 it 
rose to 73 and by 1924 it had reached 282, an increase of 540 per 
cent in arrests above the preprohibition level. This condition, the 
survey says, “merely confirms what is known to exist in the rest 
of the country.” 

WORSE IN “ DRY ” STATES 

“One of the interesting things disclosed by the survey is that while 
conditions in former ‘wet’ States are now about the same as 1914,” 
the report says, “in former ‘dry’ States, which had some form of a 
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State prohibition or semiprohibition law before the eighteenth 

amendment was adopted, conditions are worse to-day under the bone- 

2 Volstead Act than they formerly were under their own State dry 
ws.” 

“Dry” Indiana was given as an example. From 6,473 cases of 
drunkenness in 1914, the number increased to 11,379 in 1924, a. 
much greater increase than that of the “wet” States. Arrests in 
Indianapolis increased from 1,121 in 1914, to 4.976 In 1924. 

The survey shows the following table of arrests for intoxication 
in some of the principal cities for 1914, 1920, and 1924; 


1924 

h a usin AS A r AA 837 
Connecticut: ` 8 
4, 891 4,511 
1.377 1,107 
2,025 2.251 
534 429 
52, 823 86, 072 
2, 509 2, 560 
1,121 4, 976 
72 1, 625 
1, 162 1,158 
3, 681 72 1,878 
1,509 559 860 
59, 159 800 89, 536 
5, 432 685 4, 385 
2,49 19 1,895 
14 uw 58 
1, %83 12 2, 068 
2, 021 767 1, 736 
6, 553 363 7, 249 
8, 765 640 3, 747 
3, 091 139 2, 699 
1,004 393 1,335 
2.154 630 1, 757 
31 211 492 
57 36 S4 
1,214 847 1,255 
2,219 4,118 
13,713 11, 135 
B. O41 13, 086 
45 460 
6 673 8⁴¹ 
20 25 
Cincinnati 1.817 1,895 
Dayton... 1.345 1.011 
Pennsy! sae ph < i 55.700 
Pittsdurab 20, 567 25, 401 
Seranton 2,377 2, 756 
Monongahela City 432 BA 

* Includes disorderly conduct 


FOR A WISE RESTRICTIVE LAW 


The league's conclusions follow: 

“When we consider that drunkenness generally has already in- 
creased to the preprohibition level, and that drunken drivers and 
drunken children have increased far above anything ever known before 
in this country, we can not escape the conclusion that the Volstead 
Act has utterly failed to do what it was intended to do, namely, pro- 
mote temperance and sobriety. Moreover, since conditions have be- 
come worse, not better, each year, and with the ‘next generation’ 
drinking as never before, there seems to be no hope that the Volstead 
Act in its present drastic form will accomplish its purpose in the long 
run. 

“From ise experience, before national prohibition, of the States 
which bad restrictive laws, from the experlence of the whole country 
during the restrictive years 1918-19, and from the experience of the 
Canadian Provinces, we believe that a greater degree of temperance 
can be attained by a wise restrictive law than by a bone-dry law 
which does not command the respect of a large part of the people. 

“We are also of the firm conviction that such a policy of wise re- 
striction would have the incidental] advantage of eliminating almost 
entirely the scandalous corruption and bribery of public officials, would 
stop the growth of the bootlegging millionaire class, would check disre- 
spect for law, and would in addition produce a handsome national 
revenue.“ 

The officers of the Moderation League (Inc.) are Austen G. Fox, 
chairman of the board; William de Forest Manice, secretary and treas- 
arer; Stanley Shirk, research director; and Thomas W. Therkildsen, 
executive secretary. The executive committee consists of E. N. Brown, 
Franklin Remington, and George Zabriskie. 

The directors and advisory board members include John G. Agar, 
Abel E. Blackmar, Dr. Joseph A. Blake, Newman Carlton, Gano Dunn, 
William N. Dykman, Harrington Emerson, Bishop Charles Fiske, Haley 
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Fiske, James P. Holland, Dr. Samuel W. Lambert, Arthur Lehman, 
William Barclay Parsons, Lewis S. Pilcher, Dr, Henry S. Pritchett, 
Prof. Michael I. Pupin, William C. Redfield, Kermit Roosevelt, Elihu 
Root, James Speyer, Martin Vogel, and Dr. William H. Welch. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I can say with real feeling that 
I admire the sincerity of my good friend from Texas [Mr. 
Suxpparp], and am sorry to disagree with him as to methods, 
but for his information—perhaps he knows about it already—I 
ask permission to have printed in the Recorp the result of 
what is termed, I believe, an official survey of the bootlegging 
condition in a section of his own State, namely, in Dallas, Tex. 
The sheriff obtained the information, as I understand, upon 
the request or demand of citizens, and issued a report that a 
survey of bootleggers shows an annual harvest of $11,233,000.02 
in the city of Dallas. 

Mr. MOSES. What is 2 cents for? 

Mr. EDGE. I am not so sure what the 2 cents is for. 

The Times-Herald of that city prints an editorial which I will 
read. It is as follows: 


{From the Times Herald] 
STARTLING STATISTICS 


Sheriff Marshall has estimated that, from the best information ob- 
tainable, something like $11,232,000 worth of illicit liquor is sold in 
Dallas every year. 

That amount, it is explained, represents the bootleg value, at gallon 
rates of $12 per, rather than at pint rates, which would double the 
total. 

And that amount, it is further explained, Is distributed among sonre 
300 persons who, despite arrests by city, county, State, and Federal 
officers, are engaged in the illegal sale or manufacture of the contra- 
band. 


In other words, 300 salesmen. 


It appears that every time one moonshiner or one bootlegger is 
arrested some one else takes his place, else the law violators would 
all be in jail, for the sheriff's office alone arrested more than 100 boot- 
leggers and moonshiners during the first 90 days of the present ad- 
ministration. 

Underestimated or overestimated as the startling statistics may be, 
they are at least able to show that the prohibition law to date bas not 
served to prohibit. 

Liquor is still being made, sold, and consumed. 

And if Dallas is an average city, at the same rate there would be 
something like $5,000,000,000 worth of liquor consunred in the Nation 
annually, for Dallas has about one four-hundredth of the population 
of the Nation. 

Incidentaily, it is to be remarked that the sheriff's estimates do not 
include smuggled rum or prescription liquor consumed here. 


I ask to print in the Recorp at this point another article 
from a Dallas newspaper bearing on the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


Survey OF Boorteccers SHOWS ANNUAL HARVEST OF $11,232,000.02 
In DALLAS 


Results of an extensive survey which has been made by Sheriff 
Schuyler Marshall at the request of Rev. Atticus Webb, superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League of Texas, reveal that $36,000 is the approxi- 
mate daily income of Dallas bootleggers from the illicit sale of whisky 
in this county. 

On a six-day week basis, the survey, arrived at from information 
furnished by bootleggers In the county jail placed in the hands of 
expert mathematicians, shows the startling fact that Dallas boot- 
leggers are reaping an annual “whisky harvest” of approximately 
$11,232,000.02, 

The sheriffs department started making the survey several weeks 
ago on receipt of a letter from Mr. Webb, who explained he wanted 
the information “for no political purposes,” but to make comparisons 
of present-day prohibition conditions with conditions as they were in 
Dallas when 199 saloons were here in 1915, 


INTERVIEWS “ LEGGERS ” 


Deputy Sheriff Miller Gardner was assigned to interview all boot- 
leggers in the jail here on present conditions. Here are a few of the 
high lights of what the survey shows: 

There are approximately 300 men in Dallas making a living selling 
bootleg whisky. 

Each one sells on an average of 10 gallons of whisky a day. 

They get $12 per gallon for it. 

It costs them $3.65 a gallon to make it. 

Thus these 300 men are making $36 per day, or $11,232,000 an- 
nually, working six days a week. 

The 3,000 gallons sold daily costs only $10,950 to manufacture and 
nets a revenue of $36,000. Profit, $25,050. 
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In a year these 300 bootleggers sell 936,000 gallons of whisky for 


$12 per gallon, netting $11,232,000. It cost $3.65 per gallon, a total 
of $3,411,400. Thus a profit of $7,817,600 in a year. 

“But it doesn’t pay at that,” says one of the men Interviewed in 
jail. He is held on a charge of violating the Dean law and willingly 
aided the officers in establishing a basis for the survey. 

“ Bootleggers make plenty of money selling whisky, but they get 
caught sooner or later,” he explained. 

“Out of the tremendous amount of money made by bootleggers and 
illicit whisky manufacturers, it's not hard to guess who reaps the 
greatest financial benefit. 

“It is the lawyers who represent bootleg clients.” 


Mr. EDGE. I did not read the editorial or ask to have the 
article printed in the Recorp in any spirit of criticism of Texas, 
because I say freely and frankly that in my judgment the same 
conditions, in greater or less degree, exist in every city in 
every section of this country to-day. 

I also ask to have printed in the Recorp an article from the 
El Paso Herald referring to the smuggling across the line ` 
from the Mexican side. Just as there is wholesale smuggling 
on the Canadian border, so there is on the Mexican border. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the El Paso Herald) 

The price of holiday liquor, by the way, is cheaper than in many 
years. The El Paso market has been overstocked and they are selling 
the stuff at little more than the purchase price on the other side of 
the river. 

Down-town bootleggers are quoting whisky at $5.50 a quart, with a 
few of them selling as low as $4.50. Tequila brings the regular price 
of $1 for the small bottles and $2.50 to $3 for the quarts. 

There is a decided drop in the Madero cognac market, the down-town 


venders asking $4, while in a number of places it can be bought at 
$3.50. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, we are looking for a remedy for 
the situation, and, in my judgment, it is of great importance 
to provide a remedy. However, we are not going to get a rem- 
edy by any other method than common-sense deliberation. 
We may not be able to provide a remedy on the floor of the 
Senate; I very much doubt if we can; but, perhaps, we can 
interest the country and possibly men will sit around the table 
and recognize the situation we are facing. In order, at 
least, to have a remedy presented in concrete form to the 
American public, I have gone to some trouble to collect four 
or five reviews of the situation, in the so-called wet Provinces 
of Canada. Senators, perhaps, know that all the Provinces 
in Canada, with the exception of Ontario, have voted 
for some degree of wetness. Various surveys of the result 
of those experiments haye been made by experienced, able, 
and talented writers and social students. I have several arti- 
cles published as a result of those investigations, and I ask 
permission to print them in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, It is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Cleveland Press] 
REVIEW OF CANADIAN SITUATION 


SALOON IS GONE IN CANADA—GOVERNMENT LIQUOR MONOPOLY NOT RETURN 
TO OLD EVILS 


[This is the sixteenth of a series of articles by Gilson Gardner 
reporting the operation of liquor laws in the various Provinces of 
Canada.] 

(By Gilson Gardner) 

What light does the experience of Canada throw on questions raised 
by the recent Federal Council of Churches’ report on the “social ex- 
periment” of prohibition in the United States? 

First. The council's report calls attention to “a falling away on the 
part of the religious and moral forces from the crusading enthusiasm 
which brought about the new régime.” 

This “falling away is to be noted in Canada also. But in Canada 
it is not a matter of surmise, as it ís, to a large degree, in the United 
States. In Canada every Province has been tested by frequent elec- 
tions, the vote being on the liquor question solely. And in all the 
Provinces what amounts to a revolution of sentiment is registered 
between the years 1915-1919 and 1923. 

SYSTEM REPUDIATED 

Canada went into prohibition in the former period with all the 
enthusiasm with which the United States ratified its eighteenth amend- 
ment. That enthusiasm not only has abated but the overwhelnflug 


majority in all western Provinces, with almost a majority in Ontario, 
has repudiated the system which was adopted in both countries under 
the name of prohibition, 
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In Canada this does not mean that “drys” have become “wets” 
or that the voter has been decelved or seduced by the liquor in- 
terests.’ It means that Canada found the weaknesses of so-called 
prohibition—the corruption, bootlegging, and general disregard of 
law—to have cheated the hope of a really dry“ or sober state and 
to have justified experimenting with a different plan for achieving 
the same end; that is, the State-monopoly plan. 


SALOON IS GONE 


The Federal Council of Churches’ report notes the passing of the 
saloon. It says: 

“Taken by itself the banishment of the saloon is one of the ont- 
standing social facts of contemporary American history. And there 
seems to be not the least doubt that the country has accepted with 
satisfaction the passing of the saloon. Its memory inspires few tears, 
and seldom is a voice raised in the interest of its return.” . 

This paragraph can be duplicated, almost verbally, from any report 
of the Canadian liquor commissions, The reversal of public opinion 
in Canada is not a call to the saloon to come back. The Canadian 
saloon has gone the way of the American. saloon. The “tavern” is a 
very different thing from the saloon. There are no “hard drinks 
to be had in a “tavern” or „beer hall” and no bar. So far as 
anyone may discover, the “evils of the saloon” are not a part of the 
present Canadian plan, 

ENFORCEMENT LAX 


The churches’ report speaks of the nonenforcement of America’s 
prohibition laws. 

“The problem,“ it says, “is chiefly a moral problem, arising out of 
the widespread violation of the law. It is noteworthy that even In 
those inland areas where there is evidence of growing success in the 
enforcement of the law the characteristic evils arising out of its viola- 
tion are found in disquieting measure.” 

That was the Canadian story in every Province from Quebec to Van- 
couver, Up to 1919 all of Canada was “ dry "that is, all of Canada 
was under “war-time prohibition.” Even Quebec was nominally so. 
And all of Canada was during that period wet“ with the same illicit 
“ wetness’ and the same defiance of law that is noted in the United 
States. 

CHECK IMPOSSIBLE 


Even in the Province of Alberta, where prohibitionists were strong: 
est, and even under the united-farmer government, when farmer-prohi 
bitionists were in complete control of government, it was found impos- 
gible to check the flow of illicit drink. At the same time crimes of 
violence increased and disregard for law became so scandalous that the 
whole community arose and demanded some different way of handling 
the liquor problem. 

With reference to public opinion and prohibition in this country and 
its possible change the churches’ report says: 

“When we reach that vague and elusive factor, the opinion of the 
general public, there is little basis for anything but surmise. It may 
be said with a good deal of assurance that many populous sections of 
the country would now reverse the verdict if they had the chance, but 
there is much reason to believe that most of the States, taken as a 
whole, still would vote affirmatively.” 


FAVOR QUEBEC PLAN 


Canada’s experience throws light on this. Elections in Ontario, 
Canada’s one remaining large dry Province, show the cities “wet” 
and the rural comoffnities “ dry.“ In last fail’s referendum, when the 
prohibition majority of 180,000 was cut to 50,000, it was the country 
vote that saved the day for the “drys.” But in all the other Prov- 
inces (the small maritimes only excepted) both country and city voted 
for the Quebec plan. i 

One reason why the Quebec plan has made progress in the other 
Provinces is because it inciudes “local option” features, in accord- 
ance with which a “dry” community can remain“ dry” if it so desires 
and votes; that is, it can refuse to have a “liquor store“ or State 
dispensary or licensed beer venders located in such community. Even 
in Quebec, where the State dispensary system started, less than half 
the province by population and more than half by area is dry. 


MONOPOLY FAVORED 


The overwhelming vote in the western Provinces must not be In- 
terpreted as a vote for the evils of the liquor trafie as it existed 
before the effort to curb those evils. 

The overwhelming antiprohibition vote of Canada's electorate was a 
vote for the alternative of “the Quebec plan.” 

It unquestionably registers a conviction in the minds of the Canadian 
people that government monopoly and sale of spirits, wines, and beers 
“as beverages produces less lawlessness, less political corruption, and 
probably less actual drunkenness than the unenforced or perhaps unen- 
forceable prohibition statutes. 
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[From Current Events, Montreal] 
Liquoz LAWS OF THE PROVINCE or QUEBEC 


For centuries the drink question has been agitating public opinion 
throughout. the world. Total prohibition is more challenged than ever 
as an effective remedy for the evils arising out of the liquor traffic. 

On ove point there is no possible discussion—the immoderate use of 
alcohol is clearly detrimental, not only to the individual but also to 
society, The advisability or the inadvisability of drinking liquor mod- 
erately is, however, another question. 

Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams, formerly a leading advocate of prohi- 
bition, sums up his disappointment in this way: “ Nearly three years’ 
experience bave proved one point definitely—prohibition does not 
prohibit.” 

We, of Quebec, wished to retain for our Prevince that liberty which 
is dear to our people, who will not tolerate that we dictate to them 
what they may or may not drink. 

Therefore, we enacted our liquor law. This law provides that the 
Government alone may buy or sell strong liquors— through a com- 
mission, 

THE COMMISSION 

For this commission we chose men of the highest standing and pres- 
tige, known throughout Canada for their ability and integrity: 
Hon. L. C. Cordeau, former magistrate of Verdun, who resigned his 
function to be appointed chairman; Zr. Justice Carroll, of the Court 
of King’s Bench; Dr. Merrill Desaulniers, who resigned as member of 
the legislative assembly to become commissioner; Napoleon Drouin, 
formerly mayor of Quebec and also a successful and widely known 
manufacturer; and W. C. Hodgson, of Hodgson, Sumner Co. (Ltd.). 


DIGEST GF THE LAWS 


This commission established stores in cities where alcohol is sold in 
sealed packages, but in limited quantities—one bottle at a time. The 
stores ure open between the hours of 9 a. m. and 6 p. m. daily, except 
Saturdays, when the hours are 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. On holidays and 
election days the stores are closed. The sale is made openly, freely, 
and without stealth. The alcohol is pure. Before being placed on 
sale it is submitted to analysts in the service of the commission. 
Wines and beers are sold in licensed hotels, restaurants, steamboats, 
dining cars, and clubs at meals (only between the hours of 9 a. m. 
and 10 p. m. daily, except on legal holidays) by holders of a permit, 
which the commission grants to the best of its Judgment, and without 
influence from anyone whomsoever. 

No store for thé sale of alcohol or wine or beer may be opened in a 
municipality which is opposed to it. Municipal autonomy and the de- 
sire of citizens is thus respected. 

Ever since May 1, 1921, when the new system became law, open tes- 
timony to its moral success and effective results from the viewpoint of 
temperance has been offered by all unbiased and unprejudiced men. 

Mr. George Buchanan Fife, whose report was published in the New 
York Evening World, and Mr. George McAdam, whose findings were 
reported in the New York Times, concludes that the Quebec liquor act 
had proved highly successful, especially in reducing drunkenness, boot- 
legging, and the illicit manufacture of impure liquor. The people being 
behind the law, the law is observed. The use of light beer and wines 
is Increasing, with a converse decrease in the use of hard liquor. 

Quebec may well be confident that it has solved the liquor problem. 
Total prohibition can not be the ultimate solution. If the futility and 
general failure of prohibitory laws in the United States and elsewhere 
did not serve as evidence, we would still be sufficiently warned by the 
earnest entreaty of Montesquieu, ‘I shall ever repeat that mankind is 
not governed by extremes but by principles of moderation.” 

The Government has introduced this liquor act as temperance legis- 
lation. To redeem their pledge, not only must they raise the level 
of temperance aboye that which existed under previous systems, in- 
cluding probibition, but they must keep the Province from relapsing 
at any time into the least alcoholic excess. Over four years of prac- 
tical test has shown the wisdom of enactment. Under its influence, 
temperance is more and more the rule among the great masses of our 
people. 

Knowing by the experience of our neighbors what an organized 
and active minority can do, we can not forget that the Antisaloon 
League of the United States is planning to make a bone-dry“ world 
by 1930, and that our Canadian prohibitionists are aiming at nothing 
short of federal prohibition. 

Prohibitionists show the weakness of their cause from the fact that 
they deem it necessary to put the question beyond the reach of our 
provincial jurisdiction. 

Even if promoted by prohibitionists whose sincerity of purpose can 
not be questioved, any agitation aiming at federal prohibition will be 
highly resented by the Province of Quebec. 

In order to better resist such an unwarranted attempt, all should 
keep well in mind that Prohibition will work great injury to the 
cause of temperance. It is a species of intemperance within itself, 
for it goes beyond the bounds of reason in that it attempts to control 
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a man's appetite by legislation, and makes a crime out of things that 
are not crimes. A prohibition law strikes a blow at the very princi- 
ples on which our Government was founded.” 


{From the American Legion Weekly, January 15, 1926] 
AMERICA’S HAPPY DRINKIXG GROUND 
(By Samuel Taylor Moore) 


In a preceding article in the American Legion Weekly I made the 
statement that the magnet attracting increasing numbers of citizens 
of the United States into Canada every year was the fact that alcoholic 
stimulants are freely on sale in a majority of the border Provinces. 
Booze is not the sole attraction, but it is an increasingly important one, 
How the tourist business in the Dominion has grown is reflected by the 
fact that last year the money spent by American sightseers exceeded 
the expenses of the Canadian Federal Government. 

The budget of the Dominion Government in 1924 amounted to 
$351,000,000, which includes the maintenance of a transcontinental 
railroad system operating at a tremendous deficit, Tourists from the 
States spent $353,000,000, The 1925 revenue from United States vis- 
itors will greatly exceed the total of last year. 

In such a complex question as the liquor traffic Quebec offers the 
most interesting field for study in the Dominion, because it is the only 
Province to remain consistently wet. The entry of a state governnrent 
into the liquor business is a social experiment with interesting conse- 
quences, moral and economic, 

Beyond such results is a condition of vital importance to the United 
States, for undeniably Quebec is the present base for bootlegging opera- 
tions into the North Atlantic States, 

When national prohibition became, in a manner speaking, effective, on 
July 1, 1919, it was to Canada that the American smugglers turned to 
secure supplies of contraband. The volume of wet goods flooding over 
the border rose to amazing proportions by 1921. Then it declined, 
being confined chiefly to ale and beer. The reason for the desertion of 
Canada by bootleggers was the development of an easier and cheaper 
source of supply—rum row. Until a few months ago the flotilla of 
foreign-registered rum ships lying outside our territorial jurisdiction 
enjoyed steady patronage. It was much easier to smuggle liquor in 
from 12 to 20 miles off the coast than to make an overland run of some 
300 miles. 

The United States Government, at a cost of $30,000,000 or more, 
has driven the floating booze bases from the seas. It was done quickly 
and efficiently. This task accomplished, there remains little work to 
engage the active attention of the doubled personnel of the Coast Guard 
and the hundreds of specially designed new ships which were put in 
service for that particular mission in the North Atlantic. 

To-day the Coast Guard north of Cape May is, in effect, a vigilant 
(and expensive) reserve force, easily maintaining a position that will 
never be threatened so long as it remains guarded. But should effort 
be relaxed the “enemy” would promptly return. Meanwhile the boot- 
legging industry has merely reverted to the tactics abandoned in 
1921. Once more Quebec is the chief base of operations. And while 
most members of the recently created “law enforcement division“ 
of the Coast Guard lack useful employment, a customs patrol which 
averages one guard to every four roads leading from Canada to the 
United States is sweating to dam the new flood of bootleg liquor cas- 
eading in from the north. 

Before considering border conditions, however, it is perhaps worth 
while to consider the balance sheet of Quebec's experiment in running 
what is practically a government liquor monopoly. What have been 
the effects of the experiment? 

Prior to 1919 the sale of wines, beers, and spirituous liquors in 
Quebee was generally unrestricted. In that year and continuing until 
May 1, 1921, the provincial assembly authorized a modified form of 
prohibition. Although wines and beers were sold as freely as formerly, 
so-called hard liquors could only be secured on presentation of a 
medical prescription. The experiment proved highly unsatisfactory in 
several phases and the present law was offered as an experimental 
solution. 

Briefly, all wines and liquors on sale in Quebec are retailed through 
stores conducted by a liquor commission. There are 90 such stores 
scattered through the Province, the majority being in the larger cities. 
The law provides that only one bottle may be sold to a customer at 
one time. The location of the stores is governed by local option, Ale 
and beer is manufactured and distributed as always, merely being 
subject to a tax of 5 per cent of the wholesale value, payable to the 
commission. In grocery stores it is as much of a staple as bread or 
sugar, sold In case lots. Only wines and beers may be served with 
meals in licensed hotels and restaurants, compelling the drinking of 
hard liquors in private. Ale and beer may also be purchased in licensed 
taverns, which are the nearest approach to the former barrooms. The 
consumer must be served at a table while seated; there is no self- 
service. 

The commission began operation without a dollar of capital. It was 
financed by Quebec bankers wholly on paper. In the first three years 
it paid a total net profit of $12,500,000 into the provincial treasury 
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and created a reserve of almost $2,000,000 for Its own contingencies 
in addition to purchasing plants and equipment, In addition it paid 
to the Dominion Government in customs, excise, and sales taxes con- 
siderably more than $19,000,000. The provinelal budget of Quebec 
is only little more than $20,000,000 a year. Should the liquor com- 
mission be entitled to pay gross profits into the treasury of their own 
State, the proceeds would reduce taxation 50 cents on the dollar. 

The gross receipts the first year amounted to $15,200,000. The sec- 
ond and third year the returns were just under $20,000,000. The 
figures for the year ending May 1, 1925, have not yet been made public. 
I am able to present them, however, and they show an interesting con- 
dition. The gross revenue is $2,000,000 less than in the preceding two 
years. Temperance advocates, as distinguished from prohibitionists, 
claim a feather for their caps, for the decrease in the consumption of 
hard liquors has been attended by an increase in the sale of wine, ale, 
and beer. Whether former drinkers of hard stuff have turned to less 
potent beverages to assuage their thirst remains a matter of some con- 
jecture, for the heavy American patronage creates a complex situation, 
The year of 1924 was not up to snuff from the standpoint of tourist 
traffic. That may be one factor, for it will be recalled that an official 
of the commission estimated that 40 per cent of the business trans- 
acted by the commission was with Americans. 

Study of the annual report of the commission emphasizes that the 
great volume of trade is not with the native Canadians. Stores serv- 
ing a wholly native section seldom exceed $200,000 for a year’s receipts, 
Stores readily available to Americans, and adjacent to dry Ontario, 
vary all the way from $400,000 to well in excess of $1,000,000, 

But the truly amazing balance of the Quebec experiment is to ba 
found in a survey of morality as evidenced by police records. The 
manner of keeping records for arrests and convictions is fairly uniform 
throughout the nine Canadian Provinces. Of first importance is the 
relation of booze to major crime, criminologists being agreed that the 
two are closely interwoven. The figures I quote cover convictions for 
indictable offenses, as distinguished from minor infractions of law, 
during a three-year period—1921-23, It should also be borne in mind 
that Quebec and Ontario are the two most populous Provinces, each 
containing slightly in excess of one-fourth of the total population of 
the Dominion, including the two largest cities, Montreal and Toronto. 
For every 100,000 of population the average number of such convic- 
tions throughout the Dominion was 166.8. 

In Quebec the average was but 114, being bettered only by the small 
maritime Provinces of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, with 
21 and 66, respectively. The average in Ontario, which was legally 
bone dry during the period, was 237, the highest of any Province. 

Objections to the foregoing figures might be raised on the grounds 
that the police and court officials of one province might have been 
less competent or aggressive than others. I have before me figures 
for the year 1922 containing a complete list of offenses known to 
the police, as distinguished from convictions for crime. They in- 
clude four categories, theft, burgalry, highway robbery, assaults, and 
similar offenses against the person. For every 100,000 of population 
the average for the Dominion was 1,414.3. As in the list of con- 
viction statistics, Quebec's position remains seventh with only 928.8. 
Ontario's situation appears immeasurably improved under this classi- 
fication, for it drops from first position to sixth with a figure of 
but 1,212.1, The province of Alberta is the bad boy of the Dominion 
family with 2,598.4. It is worthy of note, however, that in the 
classification of assaults, Quebec is last on the list, with fewer such 
crimes per thousand of population than even diminutive Prince 
Edward Island. Much is made of that figure in view of the con- 
tention that alcohol rouses the fighting blood of the consumer. 

Statistics on arrests for drunkenness in the four-year period 1920- 
1923 are not so valuable as a source of comparison because they 
merely give totals, rather than an average according to population. 
It is eloquent that the total average for wet Quebec is but 8,792 
a year, while dry Ontario is represented by a figure of 12,738. And it 
is also a fact that many persons arrested in Quebec are guests from 
other provinces enjoying the privileges of the moister state. In the 
little city of Hull, Quebec, just over the river from Ottawa, Ontario, 
and a favorite resort of rebels against prohibitory statutes, four 
residents of dry Ontario are arrested for drunkenness to every one 
native son. 

Restricted prohibition in Quebec accounted for a decided increase in 
drunkenness, the number of convictions per 100,000 of population 
jumping from 300 in 1919 to 525 in 1920. Under the régime of the 
liquor commission there has been a steady decrease to below the 1919 
figure. A three-year average on a population basis in the two princi- 
pal cities shows that wet Montreal had but 787 convictions for 
drunkenness to 855 in dry Toronto. 

The latest available figures in Montreal show that arrests for 
drunkenness have steadily decreased in the metropolis from a total 
of 6,363 in 1921 to 1,218 in 1924. In the city of Quebec the decline 
is less marked, but none the less substantial—875 in 1921 to 645 in 
1924. 

One other inevitable comparison which must be made relates to 
enforcement of the liquor law. Members of the provincial constabu- 
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lary and local police departments are generally relieved of responsi- 
bility for prosecuting violations by a special squad of police, paid and 
maintained by the liquor commission from its own revenue, There 
are 24 men in the force, and in 1924 they prosecuted 1,695 cases of 
violation, with 1,199 conyictions and 246 failures to convict, the 
balance being either withdrawn or pending. The revenue derived by 
fines and seizures amounted to $168,000 and the total expense of the 
service was but $70,000—a net profit of roughly $100,000, 

When Rum Row was flourishing and hard liquors were easily ob- 
tained off the coast bootlegging from Canada was confined almost ex- 
clusively to beer and ale. Because of the bulk and comparative cheap- 
ness of the latter beverages no skipper would bother to load such a 
cargo. There were and are many outlets from the Quebec breweries 
to the bootleg industry, for, as I have mentioned, the commission 
merely collects 2 tax of 5 per cent on gross sales—anyone may pur- 
chase ‘such beverages in quantity. A quart bottle of ale, with a 
wholesale value of 15 cents in Quebec, commands $1.50 by the time 
it is served over the bar of a New York speak-easy. 

The guarding of the border is a prodigious task. For every four 
highways crossing into the United States there is but one customs 
guard in the second district, the most important territory bordering 
on Quebec. No man can be vigilant for twenty-four hours, seven 
days a week. Other problems include the smuggling of narcotics and 
allens. In Montreal's Chinatown on a Sunday I have seen a street 
of gambling housés running wide open and scores of newly-arrived 
Chinese awaiting a chance to slip into the States. 

The miracle is that such a limited foree can begin to cope with 
the smuggling problem, yet 2 prominent American bootlegger in 
Canada with whom I talked damned the efficiency of the traveling 
customs patrols. 

Up to midsummer of 1925 in the second district 65 trucks and 
automobiles had been seized, carrying cargoes of whisky, champagne, 
and liquors. And highways offer only one mode of transport. There 
are a score of railroad lines ¢rossing into Canada in the East, and 
freicht-car shipments of contraband are increasing each month. Con- 
ccaled in eamonflaged freight cargoes are huge caches of booze of 
various varieties. Such shipments are indeed a problem, since it is 
impossible to inspect every freight car. At Ogdensburg, N. Y., 20,000 
freight cars pass through in a single year; at Rouses Point, 60,000. 

With nothing but admiration for the accomplishments of the 
United States Government officers one fact remains. Liquor remains 
plentiful—such as it is—in the Eastern Atlantic States. It is no 
longer coming in from the seas in unlimited quantities. The one 
remaining base for such supplies is Canada. The conclusion is inevi- 
table that bootleg booze is now coming from that section. Wholesale 
prices for the stuff have advanced only enough to cover the trans- 
portation of a longer haul. Retail prices have fluctuated little. 

Such are the varied phases of rum selling in and rum running 
from the empire to our north. 
present consequences quite paradoxical from the standpoint of mor- 
ality. As a reporter of facts in the wet régime in Quebec I have 
attempted to be neutral, But I can not resist the temptation to 
quote a prominent Montrealer with whom I talked. 

“Jf the business men of Quebec want to enjoy a maximum tourist 
influx Pa suggest that the Government make an earnest effort to 
stop American bootleggers from operating here,” he declared. We 
could do it if we wanted to. Then when you Americans were robbed 
of your only source of half-way decent liquor, Quebec would experi- 
ence a steady invasion that would make the present annua] gathering 
look like a church attendanee in fine golf weather.” 


{From the Minneapolis Times] 
BEER 1s SERVED IN ALBERTA 


[Editor's note: This is the twelfth ef a series of articles by Mr. 
Gardner reporting the operation of liquor laws in the yarious Prov- 
inces of Canada.] 

(By Gilson Gardner) 

CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA (by mail).—Real beer may be had here by 
the glass, or the bottle, in a place which resembles the old “bar.” 
But now one sits down to a small table and tells the waiter. 

This is the first place since Quebec where this could be done. 
„Beer balls,” or “taverns,” maintained by approximately 300 hotels 
in the principal cities of the Province, are part of the plan of Al- 
berta’s government contro] of alcoholic beverages. 

The “open bar” and brass rail have not been restored. The bar 
has an inhospitable fron grating in front of it, and there is no lunch, 
free or otherwise. Nor music. Just beer. 

Otherwise, Alberta is much like the other government contro] Proy- 
inces. It has 25 “stores,” located in the principal centers of popula- 
tion, for the sale of spirituous liquors. It has the permit system, by 
which the purchaser pays $2 a year or 60 cents a purchase, and has 
his purchases credited to his permit. 

In this Province the “stores” keep open later—from 10 a. m. to 
6 p. m. in rural districts and 8 p, m. in city districts. This is done to 
cut out the small “ after-hours” bootlegger. ; 
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Alberta is among the more recent converts to this “ wet" experi- 


Summed up, they would appear to |= 
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ment. The law has been operating since May 10, 1924. Incidentally, 
at the end of its first year it had turned over a profit of $1,020,000 
to the provincial government in addition to what the liquors had 
paid in excise taxes and import duties. 

The Alberta Liquor Commission is composed of one man, R. J. Din- 
ning, of Lethbridge, formerly manager of the Bank of Montreal. He 
is, to all intents and purposes, the czar of the liquor traffic. He seems 
to be not a fanatic either way, and his administration is giving gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

This Province was formerly the chief stronghold of prohibition. In 
1915 the voters ratified a prohibition proposal by a majority of 
20,786 out of a total vote of 97,453. Eight years later, November 5, 
1923, they voted by a majority of 39,077 out of a total vote of 
162,267 against prohibition. This mandate has been worked out in 
the present governmental control plan. 


AGAINST BOOTLEGGING 


Why this change of sentiment? The reaction, it is universally ad- 
mitted, was not against successful prohibition; it was against boot- 
legging and the general flouting of the law. Prohibition here prohibited 
nothing but the decent and moderate consumption of drink and the 
collection of a Government revenue from the industry. The bootlegger 
flourished under Government auspices, The Government sold in 1920, 
$2,760,182 worth of liquor for “medicinal” and “ manufacturing” 
purposes, and this liquor, of course, found its way into the hands of 
unscrupulous druggists, doctors, and others, and was consumed by the 
bootleg patrons, 

There were bootleggers everywhere. The “doctor's prescription” 
liquor was everywhere. Every principal hotel had its carousing party, 
and there were “parties” i: increasing numbers in the residential 
districts and an evident increase of drinking among women and young 
girls. 

The Alberta people did not like this. The Albertans are terribly law- 
abiding. At least, that is their tradition. Many of them are settlers 
from the “dry” rural sections of the United States. They are the 
“farmer government“ people, devoted to the initiative and referen- 
dum, government ownership, widows" pensions, woman's suffrage, 
prohibition, and such-like “reform” ideas, and the Protestant churches 
which preach prohibition flourish here. 


WOMEN VOTED 


In the second election—the wet election of 1923—the women voted. 
Also the returned soldiers, and both these elements evidently voted 
against the “crime and bootleg” variety of prohibition. 

Being told that the best-informed and fairest-minded man in the 
Province is Chester A. Bloom, of the editorial department of the Cal- 
gary Herald, I asked him what he thought of the working of the 
Alberta act. > 
I honestly think it is good,” he said; “I bave no prejudices either 
way, and I think I can form a fair judgment. It seems to me after all 
a matter of psychology. Make it difficult to get drink and it immedi- 
ately interests people to get it. Make it the ordinary thing and a 
great majority of people leave it alone. Under the old so-called prohl- 
bition régime hotel parties and residence parties became a public 
nuisance. I had to leave the principal hotel at Edmonton, where I 
covered the legislature, because of the noise and roistering would not 
let me sleep nights. That is all changed. There is nothing smart 
about having liquor now. A man can get his beer and drink it quietly. 
If he gets noisy he is suppressed. Hotels have to be very careful about 
their licenses. I am convinced there is less drinking by women. The 
excitement of serving drink has disappeared. Anybody can serve it. 
It is not smart any more, and so of the young man and the hip flask, 

“The chief of police of Calgary, and this is typical as a city, says 
there is little change in the statistics of arrest. If anything they 
have fallen off. Perhaps there is a slight increase in the arrests for 
driving automobiles while under the influence of liquor. That was to 
be expected. £ 

“ Of course, the big gain is in restored respect for law. We are a 
law-abiding people. The quick prosperity of the bootlegger and the 
Increasing disregard of law were hard things for our people to bear. 
If liquor was to be sold or drunk, we felt it would be better „to 
have it done legally and to divert the revenue from the bootlegger 
to the public treasury. Our taxes have been high and times hard and 
we were glad to bave the revenue. But that was not the main thing. 
The big thing was to get back our respect for law, and to gct rid of 
the bootlegger.” 

New Liquor Law IN CANADA Sotves PROBLEM or DRINK, PEOPLE AND. 
CHURCHMEN BAY—SAL00N AND Irs Evits ELIMINATED BY GOVERN- 
MENT TAKING OVER THE BusixesS—DRUNEENNESS REDUCED 75 PER 
CENT, IT IS ESTIMATED 


(By George Buchanan Fife, staf correspondent of the Evening World) 
MONTREAL, June 11.—There is in effect in the Province of Quebec 
a new law in reference to the possession and sale of alcoholic beverages 
which the officials and the people of the Province believe to be a solu- 
tion of the liquor question. 
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The law has received the indorsement of high churchmen of the two 
principal denominations represented in the Province, and is regarded 
by them as a temperance measure. Those who administer it call it 
“a law of temperance and liberty.” 

It is far from prohibition. It permits the reasonable purchase of 
liquors, wines, beers, and ales, and also permits their resale under 
certain conditions, but it requires that all original purchases must be 
made from a commission established by the Provincial government. 

To this end the Province of Quebec has gone into the wholesale 
and retail liquor business and set up shops for the cash sale of liquors, 
wines, and cordials. It has fixed a scale of prices at which these shall 
be sold, and prescribed hours for their sale. While preserving and 
protecting individual brands and labels, the commission has devised 
its own outer wrapping for each bottle, affixed its own label, and 
sealed the cork with a government stamp. 

WHAT THE NEW LAW HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


What the new law has accomplished is this: 

Abolished the saloon. £ 

Taken the enforcement of the law out of the hands of the municipal 
police. 

Practically killed the business of “ bootlegging.” 

Forbidden the sale of spirits to those who drink to excess, to mental 
defectives, to those who, by extravagance, are rulning their families, 
to persons below 18 years of age. 

Reduced drunkenness about 75 per cent. 

Placed beer within reach of those who want it by the glass. 

Submitted to chemical analysis all spirituous liquors so that their 
purity might be guaranteed to the purchaser. 

Provided severe penalties for violations of the law. 

Probibited the sale of spirituous or malt beverages save between 
the hours of 9 a. m. and 10 p. m. and made Sunday and certain 
holidays and feast days bone-dry periods. 

Created its own police department to enforce the law. 

This new law is only six weeks old, but from the reports which have 
come to the commission that body has many reasons to believe that the 
law is a Success. 

In addition to those accomplishments, the new law is permitting 
the Province to earn a profit on the sale of liquors and spirituous 
beverages which, with the fees charged for sale permits, is expected 
to yield an annual revenue of about $1,000,000. This sum is to be 
expended for educational uses and for the purpose of paying the in- 
terest on bonds issued for highway improvement. 

The chief city in which the new law is being tried out is Montreal— 
Quebec is still under a previously passed Federal law and is dry by 
her own choice—and there one may purchase alcoholic beverages with 
little more difficulty than before the new act became effective. The 
sole noteworthy restriction is that the purchaser may buy only one 
bottle of “ hard liquor“ at one time in one place, but he may purchase 
as much wine as he likes. 


WHERE SPIRITUOUS DRINKS MAY NOT BR HAD 


Furthermore he may buy wine or beer by glass or bottle in any 
hotel, restaurant, steamboat, dining car, club, or other establishment 
recoguized by the commission as serving meals. He may not, however, 
buy a glass of strong drink in any of these places, though there is 
nothing in the law to prevent him from taking it there “on the hip” 
and serving himself—nothing, that is, save the “corkage” a hotel 
or restaurant is likely to charge him. 

As an indication of the volume of business being done in Montreal, 
for instance, weekly returns from some of the shops established by the 
commission run as high as $15,000 or $16,000, and have touched 
$18,000 on the day before a holiday, One little shop in Peel Street, 
which may be taken as representative, rings up between $2,500 and 
$3,000 daily on its cash register. 

In considering the foregoing figures the reader must remember that 
when the commission came into being on May 1 last and, empowered 
by the new law, took over every drop of wine and liquor in the Proy- 
ince, it did so at the prices the vendors had paid for these beverages, 
many at war prices, and was compelled to fix a bigh price in accord- 
ance. Furthermore, about three weeks ago a Federal import tax of $10 
per gallon on alcoholic liquors was ordered by the Government at 
Ottawa, which just doubled the former tax. When the time comes that 
the commission shall have exhausted the stocks thus purchased and go 
into the importation business on its own account, prices will be mate- 
rially reduced. At present the commission is doing a small amount of 
importation in order that its customers may have the brands they 
desire, because the commission is determined that it will do every- 
thing in its power to make the people content with the new law and 
its administration. 

The liquor situation of today in Quebec came about through an 
eight-year process. Eight years ago the provincial government at 
Quebec appointed a liquor commission, being urged to this by the 
temperance people, who complained of the abuses in the liquor traffic 
and the great number of drinking establishments. The commission, 
composed of Judge A. G. Cross aud Judge H. G. Carroll, of the court 
of appeals, and Judge A. Tessier, of the superior court, made a report 
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suggesting curtailment of the number of drinking places, the suppres- 
sion of bars, and an experiment along the lines of liquor legislation 
in Sweden and Norway. In these two countries the state controls the 
liquor traffic, 

But this suggestion was not acted upon by the Government of the 
day, and those in favor of prohibition launched a movement which 
eventually brought the city of Quebec under the law known as the 
Scott Act, which is a permissive act, permitting local option. Mont- 
real rejected it, but it became operative in the city of Quebec on 
May 1, 1918. The Scott law forbade the sale of spirits save by 
prescription of a physician, 


WHERE THE OLD LAW PROVED A FAILURE 


The result of this was that certain physicians in the city began a 
profitable trade in prescriptions, the law was not enforced and yendors 
paid little heed to it. In a word, the Scott Act did not work as the 
prohibitionists had hoped it would. 

A change in affairs which would affect and benefit the entire 
Province was seen to be imperative, and it was also recognized that 
whatever change should be ordered must take strict account of the 
temperamental characteristics of two radically different peoples living 
in the Province, the French and the Anglo-Saxon. A law must be 
framed which would serve for both and admit of an infinitesimal 
amount of abuse and evasion. 

When the present Premier, Louis A. Taschereau, came into office in 
July, 1920, one of the first things to engage him was the liquor ques- 
tion. He and his advisors realized that the incentive to gain was the 
principal source of troubles in the situation and that this could be 
overcome only by creating the Province as a vendor. Thus came about 
the present act, known as the local law, which was passed by the 
council and assembly of Quebec on February 25, 1921, becoming effective 
May 1, last. 

The new law follows somewhat the Swedish and Norwegian enact- 
ments and creates a commission which it clothes with absolutely au- 
tocratic power to deal with the liquor problem. It is a law aimed at 
the violator in no uncerfain terms and affixes punishments to make the 
bootlegger pause. If he is caught, he has no alternative of a fine; he 
must go to jail for a period of not less than a month, and the court 
may give him three. 

The commission appointed under the law consists of Hon. George 
Simard, former provincial councillor, chairman; Judge Carroll, of the 
old commission, vice chairman; Sir William Stavert, formerly assistant 
manager of the Bank of Montreal; A. L. Caron, a manufacturer of 
Montreal; and Napoleon Drouin, a manufacturer of Quebec. The head 
offices of the commission were established in Montreal, with a branch 
office in Quebec, and as soon as the commission was named it had to 
begin work at top speed, as the act was effective in every locality 
which was not then under the Scott law. 5 

One of the first provisions of the new law was that every vendor 
authorized under preceding laws had to make a statement to the com- 
mission showing all the alcoholic liquor belonging to him or in his 
possession or under his control, and put it immediately in the posses- 
sion of the commission. It was a confiscatory act, and regarded as 
such, because the commission let it be known that it meant business 
even in such a drastic act. So far as beer and ale were concerned, 
the commission decided to let the brewers handle their own business, 
under license and supervision, of course, because these malt liquors 
were considered too bulky for handling by the local government. 


COMMISSION TOOK OVER GREAT STOCKS OF LIQUORS 


With the filing of the vendors’ statements and simultaneous sur- 
render of their holdings the commission came into possession of 
seyeral million dollars’ worth of liquors and wines. In case of the 
great wholesalers and also in those of the large hotels in Montreal 
and elsewhere it was evident to the commission that to seize their 
stocks physically and place them in a warehouse, as the act pro- 
vided, would be to cause great damage to fine wines, thousands of 
gallons being in huge maturing casks. So the commission bought these 
Stocks in bulk, paying the vendors only their cost price, and imme- 
diately resold them to their owners without moving them from the 
premises. The stocks of the wholesalers were left to be drawn from 
as the commission needed them for individuals, and those of the hotels, 
restaurants, and clubs were left for disposal by them to patrons 
taking their meals in these places. 

Stocks of small dealers, such as grocers, retail wine merchants, 
saloon keepers, and the like, were collected and placed in warehouses 
in Montreal and Quebec. In the latter city the warehouse was in- 
stalled to supply the commission store, which dispensed and still dis- 
penses spirits upon medical prescriptions, as the Scott Act prevails in 
that city. 

With this liquor on its hands, estimated to-day to be worth about 
$6,500,000, the commission proceeded to establish “stores” for its 
sale. The law permits it to establish them “in such cities and towns 


as the commission may choose, and to the number that it decides.” 
At present there are between 50 and 60 in the Province, 80 in 
Montreal, 3 in Quebec, 1 in Huss on the Ontario border, 2 in Sher- 
brook and Three Rivers, and the others scattered. It is contemplated 
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that when the commission reaches its “peak load“ there will be 
100 such stores throughout the Province. 

Although the commission is the sole liquor merchant in the Province, 
it permits a liberal resale of wines, liquors, and beers by authorized 
persons upon payment of certain fees. These are, in the order in 
which they are mentioned In the act: 

1. Any person in charge of a recognized hospital, who may charge 
the patients for what is dispensed to them, He pays no license fee. 

2. Every person having a trading post or industrial or mining 
establishment in New Quebec or other territory in the northern parts 
of the Province, who may sell to employees and to the people living 
in the territory. The fee for such license is $100. 


DRINKS FOR THE TRAVELER PROVIDED FOR 


3. Any person in charge of any hotel, restaurant, steamboat, dining 
car, club, or other establishment recognized by the commission as serv- 
ing meals. The sale is limited to wine or beer by glass or bottle and 
must be drunk on the premises during the meal by the traveler, boarder, 
or club member and his companions. The license for this privilege 
costs a hotel or restaurant in a city $300, in a town $150, and $100 
elsewhere. A boat license costs $300, and each dining car serving 
drinks must pay $100. City club licenses cost $400, clubs elsewhere 
paying $200. Dining rooms of other establishments pay $200 in the 
city and half that amount elsewhere. 

4. Any person in charge of a grocery or store may sell beer alone, 
bat not less than a bottle, and it may not be drunk on the premises. 
In the cities of Montreal and Quebec—so the law reads—there is re- 
quired a duty of $25 and 125 per cent of the annual value or rent 
of the premises, provided that in no case shall the duties on such 
permit be less than $300 nor more than $500. In any other city the 
tariff is $300, in any town $225, and in any part of the Province $150. 

5. Any person in charge of a tavern, but in a city or town only, 
may sell beer by the glass, provided it be consumed on the premises, 
A tavern in Montreal pays a fee of $500 if the annual value or rental 
of the premises be $500 or less, and so on up a scale to $1,500 if the 
value or rent be $25,000 or more. In the city*of Quebec the first fee 
is $500 if the rent or value of the premises be $200 or less, and rises 
to $1,200 if the valne be $10,000 or more. In other cities, and in 
towns, the size of the license fee depends upon the number of tayerns, 
decreasing as they increase. > 

6. Any person in charge of a banquet may sell beer and wine, to 
be consumed on the premises, upon payment of $10, unless the banquet 
be held In an already licensed place, when there is no extra fee. 

7. Permission Is giyen to sell In a summer resort hotel or in an 
amusement-park restaurant for six months or less at half the hotel 
license fee, and for a similar period in a tavern similarly located for 
one-haif the tavern fee. 

Arrayed against these permissions and fees is a list of penalties, not 
the least of which lies in this sentence from the act: “ The commis- 
sion may cancel any permit at its discretion,” and this, as was called 
to the writer’s attention, may be done with or without statement of 
reason for such cancellation. That the commission is determined to 
enforce the law is embodied in this warning it issued a short time 
ago to permit holders: 

MUST BE NO TRIFLING WITH THE LAW 


“Permittees who in the past have shown little regard for the law 
are warned that they can not entertain any hope of immunity in the 
future. Those who doubt their ability to resist temptations put in 
their way to violate the law had better devote their energy and enter- 
prise to more suitable callings and leave this particular field open to 
others better able than they to carry on a business of this kind in 
conformity with the requirements of the law,” 

In the first place the “bootlegger” gets short shrift under the 
new law. He faces, in addition to costs, “imprisonment for a term 
of three months, which the court may reduce to one month.” So far 
no three-month terms have been imposed. A week ago a man was 
discovered selling whisky “off the hip” to farmers in the Bon Se- 
cours Market in Montreal, and he went up for a month instanter. A 
short time afterwards a large touring car was caught on the Victoria 
Bridge speeding toward King Edward’s Highway and Rouses Point, 
which is 40 miles away on American soil. The car was heavy laden 
with whisky. Now it and the whisky are the property of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, and the unlawful purchaser who was in the machine 
is awaiting trial, with the three months staring him in the face. 

Nor are the penalties light for other violators. Sale of any un- 
authorized liquor or to any interdicted persons or for any other con- 
sideration saye money makes the culprit liable to a fine of $1,000 
for the first offense, with three months in jail for subsequent offense. 

Refilling bottles or changing labels, selling out of hours, selling to 
persons not 18 years of age, and employing any woman in a tavern 
other than the tavernkeeper's wife are some of the offenses punish- 
able by a fine of $100 with a month's imprisonment for a second 
dereliction. A beer seller is responsible to the tune of not more than 
$500 damages for selling to an interdicted person and for $1,000 
damages for any act of violence or damage which this person may 
commit. And if such a person takes his own life or is killed while 


intoxicated, the seller may have to pay $1,000 damages. 
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CREATED ITS OWN POLICE FORCE 

That the new law may be rigidly enforced, the commission has 
created its own police force, placing its organization in the hands of 
Brig. Gen. Edouard de B. Panet, a soldier of 17 years’ experience, who 
went over in 1914 with the first Canadian contingent and fought 
throughout the war; and its fieldwork under J. L. Chartrand, who 
has had many years’ experience in police work. The present detective 
force comprises 60 men on duty night and-day in two shifts in 
Montreal and 40 in Quebec, with about 100 scattered elsewhere in the 
Province. 

These men are ununiformed and have been selected with especial 
care and only upon the personal recommendation of one or the other 
of the heads of the department. The powers with which these agents 
are invested are of a piece of the power which clothes the commission. 
Although by a document signed by any member of the commission they 
are empowered to make search and seizure, they can act in many in- 
stances without warrant—if they suspect illegal traffic or possession, 
Under the same- ruling they may seize any vehicle, of land or water, In 
which liquor is being illegally transported, confiscating, of course, all 
liquor so taken. They are empowered, where admission is resisted, to 
foree an entrance to any boat, vehicle, or building in their search for 
illicitly held liquor, provided they suspect its presence, 

Just now there are pending about 60 cases of violation of the law, 
which are in the hands of Dayid R. Murphy, counsel to the commis- 
sion. The convictions so far obtained number only two, the others 
awaiting trial. So determined was the commission to make it clear to 
the people of the Province that violators would be prosecuted that on 
May 2, the day after the law went into effect, there were 15 cases 
recorded. 

FIFTY GOVERNMENT “ STORES" TO START WITH 


As the liquor commission had to undertake on May 1 the entire 
liquor business of the Province, the population of which is nearly 
8,000,000, it was compelled to start with an organization which, the 
commissioners believe, will suffice for some time to come. The opening 
of new stores to the number of about 50 will occur as communities 
request them, and as there are usually four clerks to a store 200 addi- 
tional employees can handle the business. 

The headquarters of the commission are at No. 63 Notre Dame 
Street East, Montreal, where there are 50 employees. The four ware- 
houses of the commission, where bottles are wrapped and labeled and 
where cask wine is bottled, require the services of 160 persons, and 
there are 30 more in the shipping department at No. 34 St. Paul 
Street East, The stores established have a total of 200 salesmen, and 
the detective force amounts to about 200 more. This makes a total 
of 640 employees, aside from the commissioners and less than half a 
dozen bureau chiefs, 

So far as salaries are concerned, the personnel receives the customary 
wage for clerical and secretarial work, The pay of the chairman of the 
commission is $14,000, that of the vice chairman $9,000, and of the 
other three members $8,000 each. 

For the stores established by the commission a price list has been 
devised which suffices to yield the Province a profit of about 25 per 
cent. Reference to the price list shows that, save in the case of some 
wines, which are obviously placed within reach of the peasantry and 
the less favored of fortune, the cost to the consumer is well above 
what it used to be. The new impost of $10 a gallon and the gener- 
ally increased cost of spirits, not forgetting the price at which the 
commission was compelled in all justice to pay the vendors upon the 
spirits taken over, is to be blamed for the prices. There is assurance, 
however, that these will decrease in time. 

PRICES THAT PREVAIL IN THE “STORES ” 


Just now in the commission's stores alcohol sells for $3.75 a quart, 
Good brandy costs from $4.30 to $3.05. Champagnes range from 
$7.50 to $3.00 per quart, with pints from $3.95 to $2. Gin is quoted 
at from $4.35 for a 43-ounce bottle to $2.70 a quart. The brands 
with which we are most familiar in this country are priced from $3.15 
to $2.70 per bottle, a fifth of a gallon, Irish whiskies are $4.90 for 
imperial quarts, the full quart of this country, to $3.20 per bottle. 
Scotch whisky is listed at from $6.20 (imperial quart) to $2 per 
bottle. Brands well known in the United States sell at figures rang- 
ing from $4.55 to $3.45. Canadian whiskies cost from $2.90 to $3.20. 
American whiskies are not quoted. Rum sells at $5.65 a liter, and as 
low as $3.85 a bottle. Yellow chartreuse is listed at $4.60 a liter; 
green chartreuse at $3 a half liter, the costliest on the list, with the 
others, crème de menthe, crème de cacao, curacao and blackberry and 
cherry brandies at $2.90. Clarets sell as low as 40 cents a quart 
and as high as $1.25. Sauternes have the same range. Native port 
is quoted at 25 cents a quart, mass wine (for church use) being 75 
cents a quart. The vermouths, both Italian and French, have a com- 
mon price of $1.65 the bottle. i 

ONE BUSY “ STORE ” AND HOW IT IS RUN 


In Montreal one of the representative shops run by the commission 
is at No. 151 Peel Street, between the Windsor Hotel and St. Catherine 
Street. It is a small, single store, but during three periods in the 
day its large cash register is ringing like a chime of bells. Here five 
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clerks are on duty, and the receipts from those three periods 
early forenoon, luncheon time, and late afternoon—average between 
$2,500 and $3,000 a day. The afternoon that your correspondent was 
in this shop there was a constant stream of customers. 

All the wares of the shop were in full view on the shelves, each 
bottle wrapped in brown paper bearing the label of the commission 
and the price of the contents. Men looking like brokers (which is 
the outward sign of prosperity according to New York perception) 
came in in groups and pairs and singly, looked over the shelves, or 
failing to see just what they wanted asked for this brand or that. 
Sometimes it was forthcoming from a rear shelf, sometimes the clerk 
in attendance would reply, “ Sorry, sir; all out of that; more in next 
week.” Then the patron would take another squint at the shelves 
and make a selection. Once in a while the clerk would call off the 
brands in stock of the commodity desired and thus help the customer 
to make up his mind. The purchases of wines and whiskies were 
about evenly divided. 


NO SIGNS FOR THE THIRSTY WAYFARER 


One peculiarity of the commission’s shops is that if one did not 
know their whereabouts he could never find them, because the com- 
mission forbids the display of any sign outside, or of any commodity 
in the show window to indicate the business within. But this is 
searcely a hardship, because probably any man one might stop on the 
street could direct a prospective customer to the nearest oasis. Under 
the influence of the law, man's proverbial aversion to carrying a 
bundle through the streets has quite disappeared in Montreal, but if 
it is persisted, the commission would gladly send the purchase home 
by parcel post. In fact, it does thousands of dollars worth of this 
shipping business and has devised a special package composed of two 
thicknesses of corrugated paper for the bottle, which, in turn, is 
surrounded with absorbing sawdust so that, in case of breakage, the 
other mail matter will not be injured, 

Liquors so purchased are for home consumption or for transporta- 
tion—for instance, to one's club, where one may keep what he pleases 
in his locker and have cocktails or highballs or anything he pleases 
made from his purchases. The club is looked upon by the commission 
as a man’s other home or other castle, as it were, and has no inten- 
tion of interfering with him so long as he keeps within the present 
law, 

A LAW OF TEMPERANCE AXD A LAW OF LIBERTY 


Chairman Simard, of the commission, sald to your correspondent: 
“We consider this a law of temperance and a law of liberty. The rea- 
son for its enactment lies in the fact that the majority of those living 
in the Province are of French antecedents and temperament. They 
are very conservative as to their personal liberty. They want to be 
able to take a drink when they want It without having to hide during 
the process. No law should say to me that I shall not drink, because 
it is bad or because some one else doesn't drink. Therefore, it was 
the will of the majority that there should be no prohibition, but that 
there should be temperance in drinking. 

“In framing the law the two temperaments of the two peoples 
living in the Province, the French and the Anglo-Saxon, were thought- 
fully considered. Those who desire to have alcoholic beverages may 
have them under this law by petitioning the commission to open a 
store, in their community, for example. A great number of the 
1,200 parishes in the Province have voted for local option and are 
dry or wet, as they desire. If they vote to be dry, the commission is 
prohibited from establishing a store there, and the brewers are pro- 
hibited from distributing beer. But, careful of personal liberty, the 
law permits any man living In such dry community to come to Montreal 
or to any other place in which a commission store exists and there buy 
bis spirts. 

“If he disagrees with the sentiment which brought about local 
option in his community he is free to have his drinkables, but he can 
not buy them in his own community. It is an eminently reasonable 
law, since it forces nothing upon any community. But we have as- 
suredly accomplished one thing, we have destroyed the saloon. Another 
institution we are destroying utterly is the bootlegger. What he is 
attempting to sell now is the stock he secreted or that some one else 
secreted prior to May 1. When that stock is exhausted he can get 
no other save through purchase from the commission, Then What will 
he do for a business? 

“The commission is determined to use all its efforts to prevent the 
sale of liquors outside the Province—to America, for example. Already 
requests for sales in America have been made to the commission, but 
naturally they have been refused at once. 


LAW A FACER For “ DRYS” AND LIQUOR DEALERS 


Sir William Stavert, who has charge of the finances of the commis- 
sion, owing to his long banking experience, said: “This new law is a 
courageous piece of legislation. It flies in the face of both the pro- 
hibitionists and the liquor dealers. But both sides have recognized it 
as sane and worthy of trial. It is a demonstration of the sanity and 
conservatism of the people of the Province. We are striving to arrive 
at what the whole world is seeking—temperance in the true meaning 
of the word. 
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“Public opinion is strongly behind those who are trying to bring this 
about. Even the great wholesalers and vendors of liquors who were 
put out of business by the law are ready to admit that conditions 
which hitherto prevailed were unsatisfactory and that the present plan 
deserved trial. And they admit, too, that the present plan is bound to 
be a success if properly administered.” 

In the city of Quebec and in supervision of all liquor traffic in that 
municipality and the surrounding countryside Judge Carroll has his 
office. There are only three stores in that city juat now, because the 
new law is not in effect there, the physician's prescription being the 
only passport to alcoholic stimulant. But the liquor is the property of 
the commission and is dispensed by it, The chief store is at No. 48 
Palace Hill, a big double store, with seven assistants, under Manager 
Ripp, and all of them busy filling physicians’ prescriptions. The in- 
come of this store alone per day is between $700 and $800. Brandy, 
Scotch whisky, and gin are the most popular items prescribed, as many 
as four cases of brandy, five of Scotch, and four of gin being disposed 
of daily. The prescriptions are not alone from Quebec City, but from 
the countryside for a distance of 20 miles or more along the St. Law- 
rence, The wine sales in this shop average $50 a day and include 
champagnes. The selling period is from 10 o'clock in the morning till 
7 in the evening, with a Saturday closing at 2 o'clock. 


LAW MUST BH ARBITRARY BUT REASONABLE 


“I believe that a full year will be required to give this new law a 
reasonable test,” said Judge Carroll. “ When I read or hear criticism 
leveled at the law in its details I am impatient. The law should be 
looked at as a whole, as a measure which has in it the spirit to accom- 
plish great good, and not in details which have not as yet been put to 
the test. I am sure of one thing, that the law, even in its present 
form, is bound to decrease abuses in the liquor traffic in the Province. 
A liquor law must be arbitrary, but it must at the same time be 
reasonable. It is useless to say to people ‘You shall not drink!“ but 
you can say Tou must drink in moderation!’ And that is the spirit 
of the new law. 

“Prohibition now exists in every Province of Canada save in Quebec 
and British Columbia, and the latter has, of its own accord, followed 
our leadership and drafted a law like ours, which becomes operative 
on June 15. 

“One great good which comes of the law is this, that no individual 
has any incentive to increase the sale of Uquor. Also the physician's 
prescription, which was a thing abused and forged, is eliminated as a 
liquor producer, Also there is elimination of private gain in the 
traffic. The law permits the concentration of the business in the large 
centers and practical prohibition in the rural districts, 

“A safety valve for these districts is provided through a person's 
ability to go to a center and get his liquor, or that person may write 
to the nearest store and have the liquor sent to him provided he 
pays cash and transportation charges. 

“Within a short time I expect to see the new law apply to the 
city of Quebec. It will either come about through referendum to 
the people, many of whom are eager to try out the plan, or, in case 
the plan is a great success, the Government may suspend the Scott 
Act so far as we here are concerned. Quebec is the only large city 
in the Province in which the Scott Act is in force, and in its three 
years of application it has brought anything but good results. It 
could hardly be expected to work satisfactorily where physicians’ 
prescriptions could be bought for 50 cents and when the law pro- 
vided that the issue of a prescription for other than strictly medicinal 
purposes meant a fine of only $20 for the first offense and $40 for 
any subsequent offense." 


— 


[From the Minute Man! 
QUEBEC 


Quebec has temperance. The United States has prohibition. 

The Federal Government is deprived of a preprohibition revenue of 
upward of a billion dollars. It is spending this year about $30,000,000 
in the endeavor to enforce prohibition; in addition to that its courts 
are jammed with Volstead cases, the cost of which can not be even 
estimated. The Federal courts resemble all over the country the old- 
time police courts of any municipality. They have no time for the 
exercise of their legitimate functions. 

Some 65,000 Volstead cases were disposed of in 1924, mostly of the 
pint-bottle variety. There is a strange scarcity of the higher-up 
cases—we mean where millions are involved. The poor and friendless 
violators make up the number of cases. Agents are rated according 
to the number of arrests and convictions to their credit—not jury 
convictions because the ratio of such is very small—which are gener- 
ally pleas of guilt by the poor, who can not afford lawyers. 

The same is true of the States; monstrous invasions of people’s 
rights are common everywhere. 

The Frankenstein of anarchy stirs with life. The people are more 
and more voicing their hatred for laws to which the poor are subject 
and from which the rich are exempt. In their exasperation they may 


not discriminate very long as to which law they hate. 
Quebec is law-abiding. 


The United States is lawless. 
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Quebec is prosperous. The United States is debt ridden. 

All because “common sense” is exercised in Quebec, The United 
States as yet enjoys the “common sense“ of the mad-dog variety. 
Sanity was never bred by a fanatic—religious, moral, or any other 
kind. 

The evidence of Quebec's “common sense” is contained in the 
report of its liquor commission for the year ending April 80, 1924, 
as presented by the New York Times. 

Quebec expects to pay its war debt in addition to taking care of 
its schools and roads in 20 years. 

The report follows: 


[Special to the New Yorn Times] 


Qursrc, January 31.—The reports of the Quebec liquor commission 
for the year ended April 30, 1924, shows gross receipts of $19,812,781, 
with a net operating profit of $4,417,097 and a surplus of $4,604,370, 
in addition to $1,000,000 applied to reserve for working capital and 
$150,000 reserve for insurance. The revenue from seizures was 
81,337,273. 

Liquor to the value of 812,749,090 was purchased during the year. 
From 1921 to 1924 the gross receipts were $54,724,255, the net oper- 
ating profit for the period being $10,605,365. The provincial govern- 
ment received $12,462,869. 

Increased consumption of wines and beers is shown by the report. 
The sales of wines increased from 183,170 gallons in the first six 
mouths of 1923 to $16,131 in the first six months of 1924, or 72.5 per 
cent. The sale of spirits decreased from 841,004 to 322,516, or 5.42 per 
cent, in the same period. 

It is shown that 25,238,355 gallons of beer were manufactuted and 
sold in the Province during the year. The sales amounted to $14,- 
639,650, while the total amount of beer produced, imported, and ex- 
ported was 26,228,488 gallons, with a value of $15,278,875. 

Beer furnishes another instance of the increased use of light alco- 
holic beverages. During 1921 and 1922 the consumption of beer re- 
mained practically stationary at around 22,000,000 gallons a year. 

Of the 86 commission stores in operation in the Province, 67 are 
located In Montreal City and district. The store at 180 Peel Street, 
Montreal, holds the record for the amount of liquor sold, this totaling 
$1,322,615. 

It is noteworthy that the stores showing the largest sales are 
located in districts which are threnged by American tourists. The 
store at 180 Peel Street is near the big hotels which are frequented by 
Americans while visiting Montreal. The store at 142 St. Antoine 
Street and 404 Bleury, with sales of $924,591 and $568,156, respec- 
tively, are also in the heart of the district. 

The amount of liquor sold in the time of year when Americans 
usually visit the Province far exceeds the usual sales. In January, 
1928, 27,768 gallons of wine were sold as compared with 37,350 gallons 
in June. In March, 1924, 48,645 gallons of wine were sold as com- 
pared with 50,728 gallons in June. In March, 1923, 52,440 gallons 
of spirits were sold as compared with 58,992 gallons in June. In 
1924 the sale of hard liquors showed a general decrease. 

The Province of Quebec, which at the time of the last census in 
1921 contained more than one-fourth of the total population of 
Canada, furnished in 1922 only 18.35 per cent of the criminality of 
the entire dominion. 

In 1919, 301 persons per 100,000 were convicted for drunkenness. 
In 1920, under the prohibition régime, the figure swelled to 525 per 
100,000, while in 1923, after three years of actual operation of the 
commission, the figures fell to 267. In Montreal in 1920, 7,008 arrests 
were made for drunkenness as compared with 1,218 in 1923. In the 
city of Quebec 1,163 arrests were made in 1920 as compared with 288 
in 1923. 


Mr. EDGE. I should like also to print in the Recorp the 
photograph which I hold in my hand [exhibiting]; but under 
the rules governing the publication of the Recor, photographs 
can not be printed without special permission. This is the 
photograph of seven little girls who are orphans to-day because 
their father, who was a workman in a factory, going inno- 
cently to his work, got in the way of a prohibition agent's 
bullet, as did one of our own colleagues, and was ‘killed. 
Those seven children to-day have neither father nor mother. 

Here is another interesting view from a well-known edu- 
cator: 

DECEMRER 10, 1925, 
Mrs. VICTOR A. SEGGFRMAN, 
P. O. Bow 76, Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 

Dnan Mapame: I have read with attention your letter of December 8, 
which reveals to me the fact that you are sincerely in the dark as to 
the meaning and effects of the attempt to establish nation-wide pro- 
hibition by constitutional amendment. 

In five sbort years this has proved to be the most colossal failure in 
the history of government, and judged by its consequences the most 
immoral undertaking on which any government ever embarked, 
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Remember that prohibition has nothing whatever to do with tem- 
perance. Indeed, being itself intemperate, it contradicts temperance 
at every point. 

Remember that prohibition has nothing to do with the suppression of 
the liquor traffic. Indeed, it has developed that traffic to an unheard 
of extent, and has brought to those who engage in it unsupervised and 
untaxed profits so colossal that they represent the revenues of the 
kingdom. It has restored the liquor traffic to States and sections from 
which it had almost, if not entirely, disappeared, and it has brought 
in its train a corruption and immorality, publie and private, that 
never can be measured, 

Remember that prohibition is something quite different from the 
suppression of the saloon. It is true that the saloon has almost every- 
where disappeared from view, but in tens of thousands of cases it has 
only been driven out of sight. In the Province of Quebec, on the other 
hand, where a rational, sensible, and moral attempt has been made to 
deal with the liquor problem, there are no saloons and no liquor traffic. 
Where the United States bas so signally failed, the Province of Quebec 
has triumphantly succeeded. We are a hundred years behind our 
neighbors in dealing with this social problem. They have found a 
democratic and an ethical solution and one consonant with common 
sense, with civil liberty, and with free institutions; we haye reverted to 
the methods of the Dark Ages and of czarist Russia and are daily vio- 
lating fundamental and righteous laws in the futile and lawbreaking 
attempt to enforce a foolish and untruthful law. 

Remember that prohibition affronts both the Christian and the 
Jewish religions. There are two elements, and only two, which the Lord 
Jesus Christ both used and blessed. One was bread, and one was 
wine. For nearly 2,000 years wine has been a sacred symbol in the 
Christian church. Under such circumstances for a mere human being to 
say that the use of wine is immoral is plainly anti-Christian. There is 
nothing more moral or immoral in the use of wine made from grapes 
than there is in the use of bread made from wheat. Lack of self- 
control, excess, and overindulgence, which lead to drunkenness and te 
gluttony, are the immoralities ; not the wine made from grapes; not the 
bread made from wheat. Gluttony and drunkenness are vices and may 
easily rise to the height of sins, but there is not the slightest element 
of morality or immorality in the objects of food and drink themselves. 

No immoral and unreasonable public act can long stand. The same 
argument was made for slavery 75 years ago that is made for prohibi- 
tien to-day. As slavery was driven out of the Constitution and out of 
the country, so prohibition will be, and we shall develop a plan to abol- 
ish the saloon, to suppress the liquor traffic, and to reduce drunkenness 
to a minimum, which will be in accordance with both the traditions of 
Christianity and the principles of the American Government. 

The most eager supporters of the present system are the paid lobby- 
ists of the Anti-Saloon League, who make their living out of it, and the 
bootleggers, who do the same. 

To drive prohibition out of the country has become a moral issue, 

Very truly yours, 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


Mr. EDGE. I said that I would not refer to thousands of 
letters which I have received, but I did, after looking over 
many of them—I can not look over all of them—pick out 
four or five which to me were typical of the thought of the 
average citizen. All which I have heretofore presented has 
been the experience of the official or of men in public places. 
Five or six of these letters, however, appealed to me very 
strongly—I am not going to read them—as showing the experi- 
ence of the man on the railroad, the conductor, the old soldier 
in a home, the farmer in the ordinary pursuit of his labor 
and responsibility, and one or two others of similar character. 

I desire to quote a brief extract from the letter of an old 
soldier in a soldiers’ home, which reads as follows: 


It also does me good to hear a few lines in the press now and then, 
especially on prohibition and the way you see it. We have a new way 
to get booze down here—not that I get It. Get three cans of canned 
heat; take the contents in center of handkerchief and squeeze; to the 
product add contents of one bottle ginger ale; and there you are. 


I haye not brought here any letters from societies which 
are organized for either the purpose of amending the Vol- 
stead Act or who may have passed resolutions opposed to the 
act, though I have received many of them. I have even 
received resolutions, which to me are most extraordinary which 
have been passed by a city council of a town, unanimously 
and signed by the mayor, complimenting me on having 
addressed the Senate on this subject and having criticised 
the Volstead Act. A municipal body elected by the people. 


With the permission of the Senate I desire to put a few of the 
letters I have received in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to 
do so will be granted. 

The letters are as follows: 
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Warrer E. Epox, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Mr Dear Sm: I take a great interest in what is transpiring in the 
House and Senate during each session and try to keep up the reading 
of the RECORD. 

; I read with great interest your remarks on the question of prohibi- 
tion a few days ago and I am sure that you are exactly right with 
reference to the matter. 

I am employed as a freight conductor on the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road, and haye been running between Kansas City, Mo., and Roodhouse, 
III., for 21 years. I recall the time when there were only two licensed 
towns between these two points, and it was absolutely impossible for 
anyone to purchase liquor at any town other than the two licensed 
towns. It is true that during those times there was a considerable 
amount of travel on the passenger trains to those towns, and there was, 
of course, some trouble with men who would imbibe too freely and try 
to get on the trains. 

I noticed that Senator WILLIS, of Ohio, made reference to that 
feature of enforcement, which, no doubt, be tried to convey the idea 
that because of this class of travel on the trains it was due to pro- 
hibition. I would say to the gentleman or anyone else that it has 
reached the point where it is unnecessary for that same element to 
leave town in order to get a sufficient supply of liquor to get soused,” 
because there is an available supply in the little town where they are 
now living. 

While I am not a man who uses liquor, I feel safe in saying to you 
that it is possible to buy liquor, such as it is, in any town between 
Kansas City and Roodhouse. On the 9th day of this month I was 
passing through a little town—Hillview, III.—and as we pass right in 
front of the main street of the town it is easy to see what is going 
on. I noticed one gentleman for whom the main street was made too 
narrow, and that included the width of the sidewalk. He did not have 
to leave home to get the load he had. 

On the 10th day of this month I was in the sidetrack at Higbee, 
Mo., and there was a traveling salesman who had been for three days 
trying to sober up enough to get out of town, and each time he would 
seem to be In condition to make the next train he would go over in 
town somewhere and reload his tank, and the last I saw of him he was 
lying sprawled ont on a dirty waiting-room floor mumbling to those 
who were standing over him, “ Fo’ Go’ sake, boys, my wife's comin’; 
keep you d—n mouth shut; don't say nothin'.“ 

I set out a car at a little town near Kansas City by the name of 
Grain Valley, Mo., and, due to the fact that there is no agent on duty 
during the night hours, it is our duty to place the waybills in a box 
near the bay window on the station. I opened the bill box to put the 
bill in it and found a half-pint bottle full of something that smelled 
more like turpentine than it did like something for a human being to 
drink. 

I am inclosing a piece that I wrote some time ago, and if there is 
anything about ſt that you would like to use, you have my permission. 
I would like to bave it back, however, after you bave finished with it. 
I feel as you do. Permit the sale of a harmless beer and the boot- 
legger will immediately be put out of business and many American 
youth will be saved. Congress will have to do the job, because the 
bootlegger would vote down anything that would run him out of 
business. ‘ 

Very truly yours, . 
R. McD. SMITH, Jr. 
Srcamors, KANS., December 31, 1925. 
Senator EDGE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Degar Sm: I note by the press that the test vote on the prohibi- 
tion law will come up before the Senate soon, and as an American citi- 
zen and one deeply interested in the welfare of the people of these 
United States will give my views on the present law and its enforce- 
ment. I voted for the prohibition amendment, thinking Congress would 
pass a law regulating the sale of intoxicants that had some redeeming 
feature in it, but I found I was fooled, and on account of the same the 
country is overrun with bootleggers and bad whisky. It's almost im- 
possible to have a social gathering here now without a lot of rough- 
neck drunks attending. Our jails and penal institutions are filled 
with young men and some girls. When saloons sold beer and whisky 
drunken girls were an unusual thing, but now it’s common, and unless 
we can have a law regulating the sale of light wines and beer based on 
common sense and reason, better repeal the law and save lots of lives 
and millions of dollars. There are lots of people in this locality, like 
myself, thoroughly disgusted with the manner and methods of the law's 
enforcement. I firmly believe if light wines and beer could be manu- 
factured and sold under State or Government restrictions, it would be 
a grand improvement over the law we have. It appears to me that the 
ones intrusted with the enforcement of the law have lost sight of all 
other laws, and on that account all manner of crimes are on the in- 
crease. If you can use this to any advantage, you are at liberty to do 


so. I am over 80 years of age and a native-born American and would 
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like to have a little common sense and reason Incorporated in some of 
our laws, so that a majority of the people would have some respect for 
them. 
I am yours truly, 
J. F. Mayo. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 16, 1925. 
Hon. Water E. EDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Senator Eben: I note by the newspapers that you have 
introduced a bill in the Senate providing for a modification of the 
Volstead Act. I have also read an account of your address in the 
Senate on the wet and dry question, delivered Tuesday, December 15. 
Please accept my personal congratulations and also the thanks of our 
association for the sensible position you have taken as a legislator on 
this piece of sumptuary legislation, the Volstead Act. I can assure you 
we are in full accord with the sentiments expressed in your admirable 
address on the date above mentioned. 

Sincerely yours, * 
JAMES MALONEY, 
President, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
of the United States and Canada. 


Kansas Crry, KANS., December 15, 1925. 
WAIT E. Epas, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR SENATOR: In the press to-day I note with deep satisfaction 
the stand you have taken relative to the modification of the Volstead 
Act. 

I want to extend my congratulations for the move you have just 
made, as it will have the tendency to reestablish some of the liberties 
to the American people that have been denied them by the constitu- 
tional amendment. Not that I am a drinking man, in any sense, 
for I have thrice voted for prohibition, but have discovered too late 
that I have thrice been mistaken, as it appears to me at this writing, 
more than any other time, what we need in this country is less law 
and more liberty; or, in other words, to get back to the teachings 
of Washington and Jefferson. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
E. E. HARTER, 
401 North Serenth Street, Kansas City, Kans. 


Mr. EDGE. I wish to conclude by expressing the sincere 
hope that all of us will enter upon this great responsibility 
impersonally and will invite a cooperation that will help solve 
what to me is the most serious problem that has faced this 
country, certainly since the World War. 

When we recognize the facts as presented, when we recognize 
the facts as we know them without their being presented 
through the method or medium of statistics, when we recog- 
nize the facts as we come in contact with them day by day 
when we meet our fellow citizens outside the public limelight 
and they all practically admit the situation, can we, as public 
servants, sit supinely by and defend an act under which this 
country has reached such a deplorable, intolerable, indefensible 
position so far as observance of or reverence for the law is 
concerned? Some of us will remain at our posts irrespective 
of insinuations that to propose remedies subjects us to sug- 
gested deportation. To amend an unworkable law is not an 
invitation to violate a law. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
only a few minutes. 

We have been given voluminous statistics to show the de- 
crease of drunkenness and the consumption of hard liquors in 
this country since the advent of prohibition. My purpose is 
merely to call attention to, and to put into the Recorp, state- 
ments which contradict this absolutely, and which show that 
the contrary is the case. 

We have in the hearings before the Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, in support of the appro- 
priations for the Treasury Department now pending, held only 
a few wecks ago, the statement of Mr. James E. Jones, who is 
the Director of Prohibition in the Treasury Department in 
Washington. Mr. Jones being, as these hearings show, prac- 
tically in charge of the administration of the prohibition law, 
is, of course, familiar with the statistics. 

A number of Senators have urged before the Senate, and 
have by means of publicity made an effort to show, that the 
consumption of liquor has decreased and that drunkenness has 
decreased. 

On page 359 of these hearings, which are on the desk of 
every Member here, Mr. Jones was asked by the chairman of 
the subcommittee the following questions: 
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“The CHAIRMAN, Have you a record of the number of arrests for the 
year before? 

Mr. Joxes. It is in your previous hearing. The number was 68,161. 
In addition to that, there were 12,918 persons arrested by State 
officials assisted by Federal agents during the fiscal year 1925. Our 
agents haye been instructed to cooperate as far as possible with State 
officials, so as to get them to do the work themselves if we can. 

The Cnamuax. That makes about 75,000? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. That, of course, is more than it was during 
the previous year. In addition to that, there were 1,473 people arrested 
by State officers on information furnished by Federal officers. That 
is, where the State officers made the arrests themselves. 


Reading a little further, we will find the reason why they 
urged State officers to cooperate with them. 

Mr. THATCHER, who was a member of the committee, pro- 
pounded this question: 


Mr. THATCHER. And they were prosecuted in the State courts. 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir. 2 

Mr. Burrr: That has been found to be more advantageous. 

Mr. Jonws. We think it is more advantageous, because in many 
States punishment is more severe than under the Federal act, and 
the dockets of the State courts are not as congested as the dockets of 
the Federal courts. 


So wherever in any State statutes are found to be more severe 
in the infliction of punishment these officers make a request 
upon the local authorities, the State authorities, to accompany 
them, so as to inflict a greater measure of punishment than 
that provided under the Volstead law. Notwithstanding this 
increased penalty, the prohibition enforcement department find 
that arrests have increased; but this is also shown by the 
court records that are given here. 

We find on page 374 that Mr. Jones, under the heading of 
“Convictions,” gave the number of people who were convicted. 
Mr. Jones testified as follows: 

The convictions under the national prohibition act in Federal courts, 
in which prison sentences were imposed, for the last four fiscal years, 
were as follows: In 1922 the number of convictions was 22,749; the 
total jail sentences aggregated 1,552 years; and the average sentence 
was 24 days. In 1923 the number of convictions was 34,069; the total 
jail sentences aggregated 2,003 years; and the average sentence was 21 
days. In 1924 the number of conyictions was 37,181; the total jail 
sentences aggregated 3,497 years; and the average sentence was 34 
days. In 1925 the number of convictions was 39,072; the total jail 
sentences aggregated 4,569 years; and the average sentence was 43 
days, as against 34 days for the previous year; 21 days for 1923, and 
24 days for 1922. 


You will see, Mr. President, that from the year 1922, when the 
convictions were 22,749, they increased until during the year 
1925 they aggregated 39,072, which is an increase of practically 
7,000 during that period of three years; but, further, we find 
this significant statement made by Mr, Jones in this hearing. 
He followed the figures given by adding this very significant 
statement : 

As I have stated before this committee a number of times previously, 
we can never enforce this law by fines. It is no better, we think, than 
low licenses. 


Our friends who are supporting the prohibition law, and who 
are against modification so as to have it conform to the spirit 
of the eighteenth amendment, should not try to misrepresent 
the honest convictions of people who are in sympathy with it, 
but, due to their familiarity with the facts and the figures, are 
bound to admit them, as Mr. Jones says, and I wish to repeat 
what he said: 


As I have stated before this committee a number of times previ- 
ously, we can never enforce this law by fines. It is no better, we think, 
than low licenses. 


So when we are confronted with an admission of that kind 
on the part of the Director of Prohibition we should realize 
that these are facts and try to meet that situation and not try 
to misrepresent to the country the actual experience of the 
administrators of this law. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Jones means that the law must be supple- 
mented by imprisonment, does he not? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Certainly; and that is what I was about 
to take up. Does the Senator advocate penal servitude for a 
man who violates the prohibition law? 

Mr. FESS. I will very quickly vote for imprisonment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Would the Senator advocate capital 
punishment? 
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Mr. FESS. Oh, not necessarily. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Not necessarily? 

Mr. FESS. I do in some cases. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. In some cases the Senator would? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I thought so; and that is what you are 
bound to come to under prohibition. You can not enforce it, 
nor can you change the habits of people and the appetites of 
people for a thing which they do not in themselves regard as 
being immoral, simply by statutory law, unless you go back to 
the days when they hung a man for stealing a slice of bread— 
a practice which has been abandoned by civilization ages ago. 
You are now advocating a return to such penalties, and I am 
not surprised at it. The logic of the arguments advanced by 
the prohibitionists will lead them to that conclusion, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr: FESS. Why not enforce the law by imprisonment, if 
that is the effective way, rather than permit the low license? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that there is not a single case cited here of these 
thousands of cases where imprisonment was not imposed. It 
was imposed in every one of them. Take the statistics for 
1922: There were 22,749 convictions. The total jail sentences 
aggregated 1,552 years. They are not merely fines. There was 
a jail sentence imposed in every one of those cases cited during 
1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925. That is why I ask if the Senator 
is in favor of penal servitude or capital punishment, because 
your jail sentences are not accomplishing absolute prohibition 
any better, according to Mr. Jones, than your low license did. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Jones was speaking about the necessity 
of the imprisonment element added to the fine. That is the 
only thing to which I was calling the Senator's attention. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But Mr. Jones's statistics—the Senator 
has it, or, if not, he can easily get it—does not deal with any 
cases except those where imprisonment was inflicted as a 
penalty. He does not deal with the fines at all. Those are 
prison terms. 

Mr. FESS. But the commissioner said that the law can not 
be enforced by fines. He does not mean that it can not be 
enforced by imprisonment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I construe that to mean exactly as the 
Senator's position is, that it must be made a felony and not 
remain a misdemeanor. 

Mr. FESS. Why should it not be a felony? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is a question of opinion, as to 
what it should be. 

Mr. FESS. A violation of a statute that is important is not 
men a misdemeanor. It may reach the stage of being a 
elony. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What is a felony, may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. FESS. A felony is an offense that is punishable by im- 
prisonment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Only such offenses are made felonies as 
are immoral or crimes in themselyes, per se, and not merely 
regulatory ordinances. 

Mr. FESS. Let me state to the Senator that, having tried 
the fine and the fine having proven ineffective, I am ready to 
vote for an amendment to the Volstead Act, providing the 
amendment is to be more rigid, that will give greater effective- 
ness in its enforeement; and I am ready to try imprisonment 
if the fine is not effective. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am sure the Senator is. I prefer to 
accept the other alternative, however, and that is to modify 
the Volstead law so as to make it conform in spirit and letter 
to the eighteenth amendment, rather than to send people to 
the penitentiary for violating the prohibition law. 

Mr. FESS. Here is what disturbs me: The people who oppose 
the eighteenth amendment and also oppose the Volstead Act 
are now very anxious to change either if they can and give 
as the reason for changing that neither can be enforced. That 
does not appeal to me. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not know why the Senator should 
say “now,” because so far as I am concerned I have always 
been in favor of modification of the Volstead law. I was op- 
posed to it, because I thought it was not in keeping with the 
eighteenth amendment and contravenes it. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is opposed to the present law for 
the same reason that he opposed it originally? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Certainly. I have had no reason to 
change my position. I have more reason to oppose it now than 
I had then, because my argument them was merely an as- 
sumption, and the facts have turned out to be much more 
serious than I anticipated. 

Mr. FESS. The suggestion of an amendment to a law has 
considerably greater force with me if it comes from somebody 
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who is a friend of the law rather than from somebody who is 
an enemy of it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator contend that a pro- 
hibitionist is more loyal to his Government or more capable 
of proposing an amendment to the law than an antiprohibi- 
tionist? 

Mr, FESS. I contend that a man who believes in the en- 
forcement of a law is more friendly to the law than one who 
opposes the enforcement of it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. To be sure; and if we should follow 
the Senator from Ohio, we would hang people for violating 
the prohibition law. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, that is no argument. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is an argument. We are warned 
beforehand that we can not follow the Senator. If the Sena- 
tor will advocate an amendment of this law, we will all gladly 
vote for it; but he is advocating the infliction of more severe 
penalties for a violation of the law. 

Mr. FESS. That is the sort of an amendment I would be 
willing to vote for. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why does not the Senator offer one 
simply to modify the Volstead law, instead of to send people 
to the penitentiary? He should offer one to try to meet the 
situation which all admit exists at this time. 

Mr. FESS. It will be offered in time. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I hope so. 

Mr. EDGE. Is it not a fact, Mr. President, that the so- 
called defenders of the Volstead Act refuse to admit that it 
needs amendment? Therefore it seems to be unescapable that 
any amendment must be offered by those who are opposed to 
the Volstead Act, like the Senator from Louisiana. I voted 
against the Volstead Act six years ago when it was before 
the Senate, and expressed my reasons then for my action, 
and because the prophecies we made then have turned out 
to be true, with interest, as the Senator has said, is no rea- 
son why we should not be continuing consistently our efforts 
to correct what we regarded as a mistake. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If we pursued any other course, we 
would be inconsistent. 

Mr. EDGE. Exactly. 

Mr. FESS. It would appear to me, if the Senator will per- 
mit, that you can not take as the view of the whole United 
States one which comes from the metropolitan district of New 
York City. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Oh, no. 

Mr. FESS. Or New Jersey. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I interrupt the Senator to say that 
I am taking the report of the Director of Prohibition for the 
whole United States? 

Mr, FESS. In which he is appealing for a more rigid 
regulation because fines alone are not effective. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is the Senator’s interpretation. 
Mr. Jones does not say that, but he says that fines are no more 
effective than low licenses, and we abandoned the low-license 
system 50 years ago. When the movement for prohibition was 
under way, wherever prohibition had not been adopted there 
were high licenses and the regulation of saloons. 

Mr. EDGE. I would like to ask the Senator a question. As 
I understand the colloquy between the Senator from Louisiana 
and the Senator from Ohio, it has now reached the point where 
the Senator from Ohio is prepared to have a violation of the 
Volstead Act treated as a felony, the crime being the possession 
of, the manufacturing, or the consuming of a beverage containing 
one-half of 1 per cent alcohol, providing it is not wine or cider. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. If it is wine or cider, then he is still an inno- 
cent citizen. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It may be 8 or 10 per cent. That is the 
ruling of the department, and it was purposely so written, as 
I understand it. The designation of one-half of 1 per cent in 
the beginning of the act made it a crime to consume or to use 
or sell or transport anything containing over one-half of 1 per 
cent; but when they dealt with fruit juices they were afraid 
to tackle such a large portion of their constituency in the rural 
districts who had apples and fruit juices, and they wrote a 
separate statute. 

Mr. EDGH. In other words, it was a subterfuge, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. As I called to the attention of the Senate 
in 1921, when the first regulation to enforce the prohibition 
law was written, the regulation was written and sent to Con- 
gressman Mott, of New York, who was the owner of an ale 
factory, accompanied by a letter in which the opinion was 
given to him that beer and ale were not intended to be included 
in the statute. Then that letter was recalled and the regula- 
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attempt was made three years ago by Congressman HILL to get 
a ruling on fruit juices, but the department refused to give it, 
until finally Mr. Hitt had to cause his own arrest and go to 
court in a case in which the court held that a beverage made 
from fruit juices had to be intoxicating in fact. 

Mr. EDGE. That has gone through several courts. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; that has gone through seyeral 
courts. 

Mr. EDGE. And it has been accepted by the Attorney 
General. - 

Mr. BROUSSARD. We find people who advocate this law, 
who subscribe to it, because they have not proposed any amend- 
ment to that part of it, who would send a man to the peniten- 
tiary and hang him for making 1 per cent beer. 

Mr. EDGE. One-half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Over one-half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. EDGE. No; one-half of 1 per cent. 

e That would be included. That is low 
enough. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Who would hang a man for making 1 per 
cent beer? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I trust that the Senator from Texas 
would not hang anybody for anything. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Who would hang a man for making 1 per 
cent beer? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Would the Senator hang a man for 
violating the Volstead Act? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I would not. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I did not think the Senator would. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epox in the chifir). Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I understood the Senator from Ohio to say 
sor he might be in favor of the infliction of capital punish- 
ment? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio answered the Senator 
from Louisiana when he asked him if he believed in capital 
punishment in any case, and I said I did in some cases. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Oh, no; I did not understand the Sen- 
ator to say that. 

Mr. FESS. For murder in the first degree. 

Mr. SHHPPARD. The Senator from Ohio misunderstood 
the question of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I have not yielded to the Senator from 
Texas. Let the Senator from Ohio answer and explain what he 
meant. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio explained his statement. 
The Senator from Louisiana asked the Senator from Ohio 
whether he was in fayor of capital punishment in any case. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. For violating the Volstead Act. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator said in any case, and I replied, 
“In some cases.” The “some cases” I had in mind are cases 
of murder in the first degree. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, The Senator's statement is in the 
REcoRD. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I just want to say that I am afraid that 
capital punishment applied to violations of the Volstead Act 
would result not only in the decapitation of a good many ordi- 
pery citizens but perhaps of a good many officials in Wash- 
ngton. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Now, I will continue with the figures 
given by Mr. Jones, because after dealing with the convictions 
the inquiry very naturally would. occur, how many cases are 
pending. It is possible that more cases were tried in 1923 than 
in 1922. Let us see if there are fewer cases left on the docket 
after the increase of convictions. On page 375, Mr. Jones was 
asked by the chairman: 


How many cases are there? 
Meaning cases pending. Mr. Jones replied: 


At the close of the fiscal year 1921 there were 10,865 cases pend- 
ing; at the close of the fiscal year 1922 there were 16,713 cases pend- 
ing; at the close of the fiscal year 1923 there were 23,052 cases 
pending; at the close of the fiscal year 1924 there were 22,380 caseg 
pending; at the close of the fiscal year 1925 there were 25,334 cases 
pending. 


So that while there were 10,365 cases pending at the close of 
the fiscal year 1921, we find that at the close of the fiscal year 
1925 there were 25,334, which is an increase of 150 per cent. 


Those are cases under the national prohibition act— 


tion was never issued. That is a matter of record here. An Said Mr. Jones. 
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Mr. President, I do not think these figures may be suc- 
cessfully contradicted. I am inserting them in the RECORD 
merely for the purpose of enabling people to get the accurate 
records. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Did the Senator give the amount of the 
fines? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; those are jail sentences; they are 
not fines. There are no fines mentioned. Those are prison 
eases. The Senator will find them on pages 374 and 375 of 
the hearings before the Subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

There is another question to which I merely want to call 
attention. The Senator from Washington referred to the fact 
that the courts have held that the designation of one-half of 
1 per cent is constitutional. A great many people are impressed 
with the idea that when a court has held that such a pro- 
vision is constitutional it can not be changed. It merely means 
that the definition of an intoxicating liquor is one purely within 
the discretionary powers of Congress. It will be remembered 
that during the World War, when we had 2.75 per cent beer, 
the court held it was not intoxicating. And for the same rea- 
son it was declared that beer containing over one-half of 1 
per cent was intoxicating. A court can not legislate in this 
matter. It must accept the definition fixed by the Congress, 
and whatever the Congress fixes as the amount is accepted by 
the court as being the limit. The fact that the Volstead law 
defined intoxicating liquor as that containing one-half of 1 
per cent is merely a holding that the Congress had the author- 
ity to enact such a foolish law. That is all it means. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, six years ago to-day na- 
tional prohibition went into effect. The operation of national 
prohibition in the United States for six years finds this measure 
of increasing benefit to the United States. During 1925 hun- 
dreds of leaders in industry, education, and trade in this 
Nation publidy emphasized the value of prohibition. Judge 
E. H. Gary, of the Steel Corporation, said that he was more and 
more satisfied that prohibition legislation should have been 
passed and continued without amendment, and that it should 
be more rigidly imposed. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if the Senator would rather not 
be interrupted, I will not interrupt him, but I did want to ask 
him if the fact had been called to his attention that an explicit 
statement has been made that Judge Gary himself is in the 
habit of using intoxicants as freely as he sees fit to do so, not- 
withstanding his very strong views about the expediency of 
prohibition generally. That statement was made by no less a 
person, as I recollect, than Capt. W. H. Stayton, the head of the 
National Association Against Prohibition, and it has never been 
denied, so far as I know. 

. SHEPPARD. He is a truthful man, nevertheless. 
BRUCE. Who is? 

. SHEPPARD, Judge Gary. 

. BRUCE. So is Captain Stayton. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then the Senator may take his choice 
between the two. : 

Mr. BRUCE. We have no means of knowing how truthful 
Judge Gary is, because he has never replied to the charge. 

Mr. BLEASH, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. Is Judge Gary the only man the Senator 
from Maryland knows of who favors prohibition for other 
people but drinks liquor himself? 

Mr. BRUCE. I sometimes honestly doubt whether anybody 
is sincerely in favor of prohibition, except the Senator from 
Texas and the Senator from Washington, two of the worthiest 
Members of this body. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Whether Judge Gary drinks or not, I do 
not think the force of his statement is affected. Judge Gary 
said he was more and more satisfied that prohibition legisla- 
tion should haye been passed and continued without amend- 
ment, and that it should be more rigidiy imposed. 

President J. E. Edgerton, of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, said that the abnormal lawlessness of the time 
could not reasonably be attributed to prohibition; that but for 
prohibition the general reyolt against constituted authority in 
every field of activity that has followed the World War would 
have had an infinitely worse effect; that a blind tiger was 
less dangerous than one with two good eyes. Arthur R. Bax- 
ter, Indiana manufacturer, said that from an economie stand- 
point prohibition was the greatest asset of America. W. B. 
Storey, president of the Santa Fe Railway system, said that 
from the standpoint of railroad operation the eighteenth 
amendment had been very helpful to that system; that it had 
reduced greatly drinking among the rank and file of the em- 
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ployees in spite of the bootlegging which was going on. Carl 
R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific Railway system, said 
that the national prohibition laws had greatly aided that 
system’s efforts for sobriety among employees. J. P. Reeves, 
treasurer of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co., said 
that he is still firmly of the belief that prohibition as fixed 
by the eighteenth amendment was an epochal step for Ameri- 
can welfare. M. M. McCall, Alabama banker, said that he 
did not see how anyone fayoring better living conditions could 
possibly favor any slackening of our prohibition laws. Rock- 
well D. Hunt, professor of economics, University of Southern 
California, said that the Nation’s decree against the liquor 
habit was a just judgment; that the beneficial results of pro- 
hibition are being felt on all sides. Otis N. Pierce, Massa- 
chusetts manufacturer, said that as an employer he knew 
that prohhibition was of great benefit to the laboring class; 
that his welfare workers were strongly in favor of it on this 
account. W. H. Cowdery, Ohio manufacturer, said that as a 
result of prohibition employees who formerly wasted a portion 
of their wages in drink were better workmen, better husbands, 
fathers, and citizens. S. S. McClure, the famous New York 
editor, said that he regarded prohibition in America as one of 
the most important advances made in civilization. 

These are typical instances of the testimony of numerous 
Americans in the front ranks of American life during the sixth 
year of national prohibition. What an inspiration these state- 
ments should bring to us all. What renewed determination to 
make prohibition in the coming year a greater blessing than 
ever before. Undoubtedly as a result of prohibition the average 
American is to-day in better economic condition than ever be- 
fore., While he is still far from complete economic independ- 
ence, his life expectancy is longer, his savings greater, his runge 
of opportunity larger, his pursuit of happiness more certain of 
realization than in the era of the open saloon. 

Prohibitionists fling this challenge to the wets. If they say 
that nation-wide prohibition is losing its hold on the American 
people, we challenge them to a vote at any time in either House 
of the American Congress. Three Houses have been elected 
and every seat in the Senate has been the subject of an elec- 
tion since national prohibition went into effect. If prohibition 
is less strong to-day than then, the vote in either House is the 
surest test. That vote will show that prohibition retains its 
popularity, supremacy, and permanency. 

Richard H. Seott, president of the Reo Motor Car Co., re- 
cently presented the effect of prohibition upon industry from 
the business man's viewpoint in the following statement: 


The business man sees prohibition’s results, not in terms of moral 
issues or personal appetites, but In the dual terms of business—produc- 
tion and distribution. Especially noteworthy have been the cffects 
upon production. The efficiency of the average worker was increased. 
Factories were more nearly able to work up to the reasonable expecta- 
tion of their machine power. Instead of dulled minds, unsteady 
muscles, and jumping nerves after the holiday of Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday, the workers began the week on Monday with full power. 
From being one of the poorest production days of the week, Monday 
became as good a day as any on the calendar. The slackened pace 
formerly noted after the noonday visit to the saloon for a glass of 
beer vanished. The efficiency of the factory force was increased and 
steadied. 

Fewer machines were Idle because of the absence of workers through 
illness due to drink. The labor turnover, a costly factor in manufac- 
ture, dropped and bas remained comparatively low. For almost the 
first time production engineers were able to estimate with accuracy the 
output and the production costs of any unit of a plant. 

The average cost of industrial accidents is about $3,500, according 
to the recently published estimates based on Illinois experience, Where 
prohibition was genuine these accidents decreased greatly, lowering 
production costs by millions of dollars. 

These factors in the business problem—increased efficiency per 
worker, continuity of machine output due to fewer absences of workers, 
lowered labor turnover, and fewer accldents—would have been suf- 
cient to change the red-Ink figures of loss to a substantial profit so 
far as production is concerned. In each of these factors prohibition 
turned the tide. 

Distribution is the other element in business. Products must be 
sold. Prohibition created new markets for our products. New stand- 
ards of living were set, 19 per cent higher than when prohibition ar- 
rived, according to Secretary Hoover. Instead of a pail of beer, the 
worker bought ofl and gasoline. Better homes, better furniture, better 
clothes, more amusement were demanded. The wage check that once 
went into the bartender’s till began to travel to the local merchant. 
The increased production made possible by sober workers was con- 
sumed steadily by a sober Nation. We made and bought more goods 
than we had believed this country could absorb. In the automobile 
business we have several times passed the “saturation point” set by 
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very careful business students. Every economie theory would seem to 
justify the belief that we were overproducing in many lines and were 
due to pass through a period of depression until we absorbed the sur- 
plus of products. All signs fail in dry weather, however. The saloon 
is closed. The bootlegger is making a lot of noise but not doing busi- 
ness enough to interfere with trade. The great mass of the people 
are sober, making money, buying luxuries as well as necessaries of life, 
banking undreamed sums, and keeping business steadily on the high 
plane of prosperity in spite of all the prophets of disaster. 

The credit business done in the past five years has been one of the 
most significant and interesting developments to a business man. 
Automobiles, houses, clothes—anything and everything—can be bought 
on credit. It is the essential fabric of business. No other era or 
country ever saw the parallel of the present American extension of 
credit to practically everybody who desires it. Men who could not 
have “hung up the bartender for a drink in the old days are now 
considered good risks for a motor car. To our coinage motto, “In 
God we trust,” we have added the new one, seen in thousands of ad- 
vertisements and on multitudes of stores, Your credit is good here.” 
Prohibition raised the credit rating of practically every human being 
in America. 


The relation of prohibition to prosperity is set out by the 
Secretary of Commerce, Hon. Herbert Hoover, in an interview 
which appeared recently in the Christian Science Monitor. 


There can be no doubt of the economie benefits of prohibition, he 
said, . 


The published interview continued as follows: 


Mr. Hoover declared that whereas the moral effects can not be cor- 
rectly or accurately ascertained, one can get an exact measure of prac- 
tical results in commercial affairs. He stated that since the war produc- 
tivity has increased from 25 per cent to 30 per cent instead of 15 per 
cent which would haye been the expected increase caused by the in- 
creased population and other factors, He said: 

“There can be no doubt of the economic benefits of prohibition. 
Viewing the temperance question only from this angle, prohibition has 
proved its case, I think increased temperance over the land is respon- 
sible for a good share of the enormously increased efficiency in pro- 
duction, which statistics gathered by the Department of Commerce 
show to have followed passage of the dry law. 

“Exhaustive study from many angles of production over average 
periods 10 years apart, before and since the war, would indicate that 
while our productivity should haye increased about 15 per cent due 
to the increase in population, yet the actual increase has been from 
25 to 30 per cent, indicating an increase of efficiency of somewhere 
from 10 to 15 per cent.” 

Pointing out specific instances of where this unparalleled increase 
in efficiency has shown itself, Mr. Hoover mentioned agriculture, 
He said there has been no increase in the number of farmers during 
the decade, and yet agriculture has increased its average exports from 
about 7,500,000 to 17,500,000 tons annually. This would show, he 
said, that the individual farmer has increased his efficiency in pro- 
duction from 15 to 30 per cent. 

Mr. Hoover showed that this increase in productivity in farming 
and in other pursuits has resulted in increasingly high standards of 
living for the Nation, giving to more people motor cars, electric 
lights in houses, more telephones, and better living quarters. The 
rough total of all this gain shows, he said, that America can supply 
each person with the same amount of commodities that he consumed 
10 years ago, with a saving of the services of 3,000,000 persons whose 
time could be devoted to other work. 


BUILDS NATION’S SAVINGS 


Mr. Hoover stressed the fact that he was not confusing the increase 
in productivity which he said was due to prohibition, improved labor- 
saving devices, and the elimination of wastes in industrial administra- 
tion with the ordinary increment that would arise from increased 
population and the increased dollar figures due to higher prices. The 
increase for which he found prohibition largely responsible, he said, 
was over and above this natural increase, and was an actual gain in 
commodities anc services, per capita of the population. 

“There is no question in my opinion,” Mr. Hooyer told the Monitor 
representative, that prohibition is making America more productive.” 

He indicated that if the arguments on the pro and con of temperance 
were confined to this one issue, namely, of whether or not the dry law 
_ is showing itself financially valuable to the country, there could be no 

doubt that it was putting money in the American family pocketbook. 


Mr. President, prohibition is giving us every day, in my judg- 
ment, a better and happier United States. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence] referred to the city 
of Dallas, Tex. I want to say that the amount of bootleg liquor 
sold in Dallas and its great tributary territory, according to 
the estimates of the official quoted by the Senator from New 
Jersey, is exceedingly small in comparison with the amount sold 
in preprohibition days. 
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generally. There has been a vast decrease in drinking and 
drunkenness in the United States when we compare the present 
situation with the situation before the advent of nation-wide 
prohibition. 

NOTICE OF SPEECH 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to give notica that 
at the earliest opportunity on Monday I shall occupy the time 
of the Senate for a few moments with a speech. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. FESS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened and (at 6 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate, pursuant to the order pre- 
viously made, took a recess until Monday, January 18, 1926, at 
12 o'clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 16, 
1926 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION or Porto Rico 
Juan B. Huyke. 


PROMOTIONS 1~ THE ARMY 


B. Frank Cheatham to be Quartermaster General, with the 
renk of major general, Quartermaster Corps. 

Harry Cooper Barnes to be colonel, Coast Artillery Corps. 

John Carlyle Fairfax to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 

Allan Francis McLean to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 

Otto Wilhelm Gralund to be major, Finance Department. 

Horace Grattan Foster io be major, Finance Department. 

Jess Garnett Boykin to be captain, Cavalry. 

John Charles Macdonald to be captain, Cavalry. 

Hugo Peoples Rush to ba first lieutenant, Air Service. 

John William Wofford to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

William Schuyler Woodruff to be major. 


PosTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Joseph P. Downey, Miami. 
IDAHO 


Justin B. Gowen, Caldwell. 
Louis E. Diehl, Eagle. 

Harold P. Kahellek, Fernwood, 
Chester O. Cornwall, Rupert. 


ILLINOIS 


Arthur H. Gross, Atwood. 
George E. Simmons, Avon. 
Roy Arseneau, Bourbonnais. 
Paul W. Gibson, Louisville. 
Leroy Howell, Zeigler. 
NEVADA 
Jeanann M. Fay, East Ely. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Noyes H. Whitcomb, Flasher. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Craig M. Fleming, Chambersburg. 
Samuel W. Koppenhaver, Halifax. 
Lloyd H. Bressler, Hegins. 

Paul A. Hepner, Herndon. 

Anna M. Eisenhower, Intervilla. 
Ralph E. Kelder, Matamoras. 
Dunham Barton, Mercer. 
Thomas H. Kelly, Moores. 
Charles H. Welch, Mount Union. 
Ulysses Breisch, Ringtown. 
Hugh A. Feeley, Silver Creek. 
Pearson H. Hinterleiter, Topton. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


William A. Dalziel, Davis. 

Leon W. Kreidler, Fulton. 

Tillie M. Cowman, Gayville. 
Myrtle M. Giles, Lane. 

Adeline P. Shoun, New Underwood, 
Ira S. Myron, Volin. 
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Hugh Eldridge, Bellingham. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Lora F. Harvey, Gormania. 
Leonore V. Hood, Lowsville. 
Lilly Moser, Paw Paw. 
James W. White, Webster Springs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarunbax, January 16, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by its Clerk, William Tyler Page, who read the following 


letter: 
THE SPeaker’s Room, 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., January 16, 1926. 


I hereby designate Hon. Joux Q. Tivson to preside during my 
absence. 
NICHOLAS LONGWoRTH. 


Mr. TILSON took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, who art above all and over all, we beseech Thee to 
hear us while we wait in Thy holy presence. On the breath 
of our prayer is the confession of our sins—forgive us. 
Deepen our sympathies toward all men who are burdened. 
Give us the promise of the daydawn, living in the inspira- 
tion of faith ahd hope. Broaden our understanding of all 
the needs and problems of our country. May we continue to 
have those aspirations that make character chivalrous, brave, 
and true. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a 
speech delivered by Gov. Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, at 
Chicago, on the Sth day of January last. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing therein a speech delivered by Governor Ritchie. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BEERS. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, if they were 
the gentleman’s own remarks I would not object, but they are 
the political remarks of a governor whose speech incites people 
against the Constitution. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I say to the gentleman from Texas 
that he is entirely mistaken. There is nothing in the speech 
against the Constitution. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have read the speech myself. In effect it 
advises Americans that they haye the right to disobey the Con- 
stitution when they feel that it involves no moral issue, and 
they feel that it is no violation of their individual conscience, 
which is a dangerous doctrine. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman withhold 
it a moment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will withhold it. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, with reference to the extension 
of my remarks bearing on the debt settlement of Italy, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert a small article from the New York 
World of yesterday and my comments thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to include an excerpt from the New 
York World in extending his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEERS. For the present I object. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may extend some of my own feeble remarks in the RECORD 
with reference to the Italian debt settlement. - 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, have not all Members been 
given that right in the House for five legislative days? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That permission has been 
granted for five legislative days. 

THE REVENUE BILL OF 1926 


Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 1, the reye- 
nue bill, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the REC- 
onn on the bill H. R. 1. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 10 years ago no 
one could have convinced me that I would live to see the House 
of Representatives pass a revenue bill such as H. R. 1, the like 
of which no king or emperor ever dared to impose upon the 
people of any nation. England, Italy, Japan, France, Germany, 
Russia—not a single great nation has dared to exempt the war- 
made rich as America does under the terms of this bill. When 
the recent gag rule was adopted by the House at the beginning 
of this session, by the close vote of 208 to 196, a number of 
Members, including myself, predicted that this was but a fore- 
runner of legislation so reactionary in character and unscrupu- 
lous in principle as to require secrecy and darkness by which to 
pass it rather than daylight and information. Accordingly, de- 
bate has been limited, amendments prohibited, and the ways 
greased so that the bill can go through without the slightest 
5 without even the dotting of an “i” or the crossing 
0 a “ ” 

Under the conditions in America during the last 20 years 
the holders of 213 great fortunes exercised more actual politi- 
cal power than any 213 officeholders in the United States. At 
their dictation Presidents are nominated by the two major 
political parties; members of the Cabinet and -foreign repre- 
sentatives are selected, and their henchmen fill positions such 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Tariff Commission, 
and the like, where the Government comes in contact with 
them. Their influence reaches into the House and Senate, 
where many Members of Congress dare not oppose them. If 
there is anyone so unsophisticated as to doubt the truth of 
these assertions, just let him denounce the system known as 
“big business,” presided over by these 213 aristocrats and then 
be so bold and disrespectful of his betters as to run for Congress 
or the United States Senate. I say, just let that unbelieving 
individual announce his or her candidacy for either office in 
any State in this Union and he will soon learn of the political 
power in the hands of 213 persons, who under the terms of 
this tax bill are given the right to hand that power down from 
father to son. 


FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAX VIRTUALLY REPEALED 


Mr. Speaker, the virtual repeal of the inheritance and gift 
taxes and the abolition of the publicity clause I regard as of 
the utmost importance to the people of the United States; 
more vital, even, than the 50 per cent reduction of the taxes 
of those 213 individuals with incomes in excess of $500,000. 
Already more than 60 per cent of the wealth of this Nation is 
being handed down from father to son, and a greater portion 
of this is owned or controlled by a dozen families, many of 
whose members reside in Europe. In order to avoid paying 
their share of the inheritance and income taxes, millionaires 
would divide up their fortunes and turn them over to their 
sons and daughters in the form of gifts before they died; so, 
to stop this leak in our tax laws, the Progressives in Con- 
gress amended the law in 1924 by inserting a provision that 
all such gifts should be taxed. But this Congress not only 
proposes by this bill to give the rich of America the greater 
tax reduction, but they go Secretary Mellon one better and 
repeal the gift tax passed by the last Congress. Where we, 
in 1924, rosined the seams and filled the splintered hatches 
of the national revenue ship against evasions by the rich, it 
is now proposed to pull out all our calking, open up the leaks, 
and at the same time put the bureaucratic thumb screws upon 
those whose incomes are small. 


THE PUBLICITY CLAUSE—WHY IT IS REPEALED 


In order that there might be no possible hitch in the plans 
of these 213 aristocrats of wealth, they have repealed the 
limited publicity clause placed in the law during the last 
session. This provision was mild as compared with the pub- 
licity clause in the Wisconsin law, but it was felt to be 
irksome to the immensely rich, and therefore it was repealed, 
Under the Wisconsin provision more than $6,000,000 in back 
taxes has already been collected. The very act of repealing 
the publicity clause is an acknowledgment of the truth of the 
charges in the Couzens report and in the independent press of 
the country, namely, that the present administration of the 
United States Treasuzy will not stand daylight inspection, 
nor will the returns of these individuals of immense wealth 
bear the public gaze. They propose tə pay taxes and collect 
refunds amounting to millions of dollars in «bsolute secrecy; 
they want the people of the United States to take their honesty 
for granted, 
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WHO GETS THE SLICES OF THE TAX-REDUCTION MELON 


About 6,000,000 people in America pay income taxes. That 
means that there are approximately 39,000,000 adult men and 
women in America who had no taxable income in 1924. Of 
these 6,000,000, 213 individuals had a greater cash income than 
all the other 109,000,753 persons in the United States. These 
are the same 213 persons who, under the terms of this bill, are 
to receive the lion’s share of its benefits, According to last 
year’s returns, three taxpayers made returns on incomes over 
$5,000,000. Their combined incomes amounted to $27,955,319, 
and they paid $11,000,000 in taxes. Under the old act. incomes 
of $5,000,000 paid about 45.35 per cent, while under the pro- 
posed rates in this bill it would be about 24.83 per cent of the 
net income. We are giving a reduction to these three taxpayers 
of $5,344,464.32. This is more than the reduction given to the 
2,000,000 taxpayers with incomes of $4,000 and less. During 
the same period three other taxpayers reported incomes over 
$4,000,000 and less than $5,000,000. Their total income was 
$13,310,057, and their combined taxes were $4,247,317. We are 
reducing the taxes of these three persons $2,616,701.12. 80 
that the six highest taxpayers under this act will receive a 
reduction of $7,961,165—over a million dollars each, 

There were 74 ta payers who made returns on incomes over 
$1,000,000. Of these, 36 reported incomes of $1,000,000 and 
over, 13 from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, 15 from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000, 4 from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, 3 from $4,000,000 
to $5,000,000, and 8 with $5,000,000 and over. Now, one of 
the purposes of an income tax law is to discourage the accumu- 
lation of enormous fortunes. Great accumulations of wealth 
in the hands of a few individuals in the form of huge private 
fortunes carries with it control of our economic system, con- 
trol of our food supply, of our fuel supply, our clothing and 
building supplies; it further tightens the grip a small group 
of industrial barons now hold on the happiness, the welfare, 
the prosperity, health, indeed, the very lives, of the consumers 
of this country. 

Gentlemen, this bill is not an income tax law. It is an 
effort to abolish the income tax law, the inheritance tax, and 
gift tax by continually reducing the income-tax rates and 
finally abolishing them altogether and repealing the inher- 
itance and gif: taxes so that a sales tax may be foisted upon 
the consumers of the United States. It is a millionaires’ tax 
bill. Why, its provisions are such that even the “ well-to-do” 
class are ignored—only the extremely rich are favored. 

Those with incomes between $10,000 and $44,000 are given no 
reduction at all in surtaxes. There are nearly 3,000,000 such 
taxpayers, while 44 millionaires are given $20,000,000 re- 
duction in surtaxes alone, in addition to the many other benefits 
conferred upon them by this bill. It is just such a bill as 
they desire; it has the whole-hearted approval of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mitts], reputed to be many times a 
millionaire, who is a Republican member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and helped draft this bill, and who has at 
all times been in accord with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Mellon. 

On the other hand, people paying more than 50 cents must 
still pay a war tax on their theater seats. A man who buys 
a Ford car must pay a war tax. Likewise, the poor man who 
deeds his land to another or gives his banker a mortgage or 
note, or takes out an insurance policy, must pay war taxes, 
This means, gentlemen of the House, that nearly a hundred 
million people in America must continue to pay a tax on busi- 
ness—a nuisance tax—in order that a hundred greedy auto- 
crats may escape their fair share of the tax burden. 

REPUBLICANS JUMP INTO LIND 


Dozens of Republican Members, including the able and es- 
timable chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. 
GREEN], have completely reversed their positions on the im- 
portant questions in this bill. What changed them? I have 
talked with many of them on such matters as the repeal of 
the capital-stock tax; they all said it should be repealed, that 
the little revenue it produced could be better secured by a 
small increase in the corporation income-tax rates, but Secre- 
tary Mellon said “No!” and it remained. 

WRITING YOUR OWN TAX BILL 


Augustus Cæsar once said in substance that the only privi- 
lege people should ever receive at his hands was that of pay- 
ing taxes. Perhaps this is the origin of Mellon’s philosophy 
wherein he has told the people through the press that “ paying 
taxes is a governmental privilege which enhances the patriotism 
of those made to pay,” and he therefore felt that “every citi- 
zen should pay some portion of the tax burden.” He proposes 
by the terms of the pending bill to save himself and 43 other 
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multimillionaires over $20,000,000 by reducing their 1926 taxes. 
He proposes, as Secretary of the Treasury drawing a salary of 
$15,000 a year, to pass a law which will reduce his own taxes 
$854,000 for the year of 1926. 

Paying taxes makes one patriotic, Mr. Mellon says, yet he 
denies himself- this great privilege in order that $854,000 of 
patriotism may be disseminated upon those with little or no 
incomes with which to pay. Think of it! Surely it is bad 
enough that we must work and worry and save to pay the 
taxes which the rich have shirked, without having a member 
of the President's Cabinet standing over us, scoffing at our 
patriotism as we dig. 

Some Republican leaders call this Coolidgeism, but Lincoln 
would have called it by another name. No one ever charged 
such former Presidents as Harrison, McKinley, or Roosevelt 
with being radicals or socialists, and how long do you think 
any one of them would have allowed a member of his Cabinet 
to remain in office had he made such a public utterance? 
And how long do you think any of these great Presidents 
would have retained in his Cabinet, as Secretary of the 
Treasury at $15,000 a year, a man who uses his office to 
create a law which relieves himself of $854,000 in one year, 
to say nothing of refunds made to his own companies in 
secrecy amounting to many millions? 

In what I have said above I would not have anyone feel 
that I am opposed to wealth as such. Next to human beings 
wealth and property are the finest things on earth. I do not 
wish to abolish wealth, but I would, so far as possible, have 
this Government so conducted as to abolish poverty. I be- 
lieve in protecting property, but I do not believe in protecting 
it at the expense of human rights and the welfare of the 
people of this country. When the protection of property means 
the suffering of humans; when individual rights are sacrificed 
in order to extend the rights of property, then I must take 
the side of human rights and vote against this bill which has 
for its purpose the further exemption and protection of enor- 
mous aggregations of property from the burdens of taxation 
at the expense of the consumers of America. 

I fully expect the Progressives in the Senate to rewrite this 
bill; to include in it the inheritance-tax rates of 1924, the 
gift tax, and the publicity clause, so that it may more nearly 
conform to the 1924 revenue act. I hope that the Senate will 
abolish the nuisance taxes, the capital-stock tax, and put the 
surtaxes back to 35 or 40 per cent, where they belong, at least 
until our war debt of twenty billions is paid. I will then be 
glad to vote for the bill when it comes back to the House for 
adoption of the conference report. 


THE FRENCH DEBT 


Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on a resolution that I 
recently introduced in the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaxer, under the permission granted 
me by my colleagues, I desire to insert in the Recorp the text 
of the resolution which I introduced last week asking that 
terms as favorable as those which we yesterday voted for the 
Kingdom of Italy be extended to the Republic of France. 

In substance, as I explained on Wednesday, we have agreed 
to wipe off from the account with Italy a sum equal to that 
which the United States loaned to Italy for carrying on the 
war. We only ask Italy to repay in the next 62 years an 
amount equivalent to that which the Italian Government bor- 
rowed after the armistice. 

In view of the fact that France lost nearly 1,700,000 of her 
youth in the war, while Italy lost about 700,000, and that the 
devastation in France caused by the war was fivefold that in 
Italy, justice and equity would seem to demand at least equal 
forbearance toward France. 

The following is the text of the resolution (H. J. Res. 101): 
Joint resolution authorizing the extension to the Government of France 

of as favorable terms for the settlement of its obligations as have 

been or may be granted to any of the other governments asso- 
ciated with the United States in the World War in the settlement 
of similar obligations 

Whereas the acts of April 24 and September 24, 1917, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to establish credits for governments “ then 
engaged in war with the enemies of the United States“ declared that 
these credits were “for the purpose of more effectually providing for 
the (our) national security and defense and prosecuting the (our) war, 
and these acts were adopted at a time when the United States, then 
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engaged in war, had no trained troops with which to oppose the enemy, 
and the credits so authorized were intended to make available for the 
troops of other nations associated with us the iron, steel, copper, chemi- 
cals, shells, rifles, powder, explosives, and sundry other supplies which 
they could use in holding back the enemy and which then existed or 
could be produced in the United States in abundance; and 


Whereas a considerable part of what is to-day charged against the 
Government of France is the cost (at war prices paid to American 
manufacturers) of such supplies used by French soldiers during a 
period of approximately 14 months after our entrance in the war, 
when the United States was unable to contribute men in substantial 
numbers, and such supplies represent the principal contribution made 
by the United States to the prosecution of the war during the greater 
part of the 19 months of our participation, in which time hundreds of 
thousands of the youth of France were mutillated and killed while our 
troops were being mobilized and trained; and 

Whereas the Government of France confronts to-day a most serious 
financial situation— 

(1) Because of debts amounting to more than 300,000,000,000 francs 
incurred in the prosecution of the war, to which have been added 
debts amounting to approximately 80,000,000,000 francs incurred in 
restoring the homes, schools, and churches, the stores, factories, and 
mines, the bridges, railroads, and farms of France destroyed by the 
armies of the world, including our own; 

(2) Because of inability to recover from the ex-enemy governments 
but a small fraction of the reparation for such destructioh promised 
by the terms of the armistice, which our Government not merely 
agreed to but formulated; 

(3) Because nearly 200,000 of the 893,000 buildings destroyed in 
France have still to be rebuilt, and annual pensions have to be paid 
to widows, erphans, and dependent parents of 1,700,000 French sol- 
diers who dicd in the war and to more than a million mutilated and 
disabled French veterans (a heavy burden because of the numbers in- 
volved, even though the individual pension rarely reaches a fifth of 
the amount paid to our own war victims) ; 

(4) Because the money of France, seven years after the war, is 
depreciated to less than a fifth of its former value, so that all that 
the French people had saved and invested in bonds or savings accounts 
before the war, and all that they loaned to their Goyernment for 
carrying on the war has already lost more than four-fifths of its value; 

(5) Because the French people in recent years have been taxed to 
fully 20 per cent of their total income, or nearly double the heavy 
percentage prevailing in the United States, and their treasury has 
been unable to meet bonds, maturing this year amounting to many 
billion francs, without vast additional issues of paper money, which 
threaten the misfortunes of further depreciation, on all of which 
accounts the Government of France has greater financial difficulties 
to overcome than at any time since the end of the eighteenth century; 
and 

Whereas in the period of America’s most extreme need France gave 
generous aid to the United States not only (1) in loans, when no 
other country would extend her credit (on some of which interest was 
remitted, but also (2) in outright gifts of money, and above all (3) 
through an expeditionary land and sea force, which contributed indis- 
pensably to the victory at Yorktown and our independence, which is 
estimated to have cost France over $700,000,000, and for which she 
asked no recompense whatever; and 

Whereas the situation is to-day reversed, and while France is in 
extremities, the United States occupies, as President Coolidge has said, 
“a position unsurpassed in former human records,” being far more 
prosperous than before the World War, with no ruins to repair, a 
currency that is unimpaired, half the world’s gold in our vaults (the 
greater part of which bas been drawn from other countries since the 
World War began), and being able to provide liberally for our own 
war yictims, to reduce taxes, and at the same time pay off annually 
a billion dollars of the Government's debt: 

Resolved, etc., That the World War Foreign Debt Commission is 
urged to take account of the circumstances and equities heretofore 
named and is authorized to extend to the Government of France as 
favorable terms for the settlement of its obligations as have been or 
may be extended to any of the other governments assoclated with the 
United States in the World War for the settlement of similar obliga- 
tious. s 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, if all the unanimous consents 
have been disposed of, I renew my point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
makes the point that no quorum is present. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms was directed to 
notify the absentees, the Clerk called the roll, and ‘th 
Members failed to answer to their names: 


e following 
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[Roll No. 13] 
Abernethy Davey Lehlbach uayle 
Allen Dempse Linthicum Rater 
8 Flake 12 Maoa d. d 2 N. Y. 
e agra: nders, 0 

Bankhead Fredericks ead 7: r : 
Beedy Gallivan en Smithwick 
Bell Gambrill Merritt Somers, N. Y. 

Golder Michaelson Sproul, Kans, 
Bixler Goldsborough Mills Stevenson 
Boylan Graham Montague 
Britten Hardy Morgan Sullivan 
Burdick Hawes Morin Swarts 
Butler Hawley Nelson, Wis, Swoope 
Canfield ~ Hudson ewton, Minn. Tucker 
Carew Hull, Morton D. Norton are 
Celler Johnson, III. O'Connell, N. Y. Wefald 
Chindblom Johnson, Tex. O'Connor, N. Y. Weller 
Collins Johnson, Wash, Oliver, N. Y. Welsh 
Connolly, Pa. Keller Parker Winter 
Cooper, Wis. elly Parks Woodrum 
Crowther Kless Perlman Yates 
Crumpacker Kindred Phillips 
Cullen LaGuardia Pou 
Davenport Lampert Pratt 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this roll 339 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF BELGIUM TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, according to the agree- 
ment made yesterday, I call up the bill (H. R. 6774) to au- 
thorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the Government 
of the Kingdom of Belgium to the Government of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, before entering 
upon the program as arranged yesterday, for the benefit of a 
number of gentlemen who are interested, let me inquire 
whether there is any probability that the naval appropriation 
bill will be reached to-day. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can only, give my opinion about it, 
with reference to the length of time which will be taken by 
these bills. It would be my judgment that when we have 
finished these bills and taken up the report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules in respect to the disarmament conference, we 
will haye concluded the business for the day. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am wondering whether we 
can not have an understanding now that the naval appropria- 
tion bill will not be taken up to-day? 

Mr. SNELL. I think that would be quite safe. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have an idea that it will 
not be reached to-day. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not think that it will be reached 
anyway. 

Mr. SNELL. This is Saturday afternoon. We have four 
bills to consider in respect to the indebtedness, and then the 
resolution from the Committee on Rules on the disarmament 
conference. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And that will conclude the 
business then for the day will be the understanding? 

Mr. SNELL. I think that will be quite fair enough. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
calls up the bill H. R. 6774, the settlement of the indebtedness 
of Belgium to the United States, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Government of the Kingdom of Belgium to the Government of the 
United States of America made by the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission and approved by the President upon the terms and conditions 
as set forth in Senate Document No. 4, Sixty-ninth Congress, first ses- 
sion, is hereby approved in general terms as follows: 

The indebtedness to be funded has been divided into two classes, 
that incurred prior to November 11, 1918, called the prearmistice in- 
debtedness, and that incurred subsequent to November 11, 1918, called 
the postarmistice indebtedness. 

The amount of the prearmistice indebtedness to be funded is $171,- 
780,000, which is the principal amount of the obligations of Belgium 
received by the United States for cash advances made prior to Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. The prearmistice indebtedness is payable in annual 
installments without Interest over a period of 62 years, the first pay- 
ment falling due June 15, 1926. Belgium is to pay the following 
amounts on the dates specified: June 15, 1926, $1,000,000; June 15, 
1927, $1,000,000 ; June 18, 1928, $1,250,000; June 15, 1929, $1,750,000; 
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June 15, 1930, $2,250,000; June 15, 1931, $2,750,000; June 15, 1932, 
to June 15, 1986, inclusive, $2,900,000 per annum; June 15, 1987, 
2,280,000. 

The amount of the postarmistice indebtedness to be funded after 
allowing for certain cash payments is 824,000,000, which has been 
computed as follows: 


Principal aa obligations for cash 


advance $175, 430, 808. 68 


26, 314. 491. 66 


29, 818, 933. 39 


$201, 745, 300. 84 

Principal of obligations for war 
material sold on credit 

Accrued and unpaid interest at 44 
per cent per annum to Dee. 15, 


211212 OEE SE Srl 491, 359, 24 


30, 310, 292. 63 

Total Indebtedness as of Dec. 15, 19222 232, 055, 592. 97 
Accrued interest thereon at 3 p cent per annum 

from Dec. 15, 1922, to June 15, 1925 17, 404, 169. 47 


Total indebtedness as of June 15, 1925 249, 459, 762. 44 
et: 


Payments on account of inter-“ 
est received between Dec, 
15, 1922, and June 15, 1925, 
on obligations for war ma- 

c 

Principal payment of $172.01 

made Aug. 7, 1923, together 

with interest thereon at 3 

er cent per annum to 
1 8 


$3, 442, 346. 20 


181. 58 
3. 442. 527. 78 


Net indebtedness as of June 15, 1928 — 246, 017, 234. 66 
17, 234. 66 
246, 000, 000. 00 


To be paid in cash upon execution of agreement 
Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds 

The principal of the bonds issued for the postarmistice indebtedness 
shall be paid in annual installments on June 15 of each year up to 
and including June 15, 1987, on a fixed schedule subject to the right 
ef the Government of the Kingdom of Belgium after June 15, 1935, 
to make such payments in three-year periods. The amount of the 
first principal installment shall be $1,100,000, the annual principal 
installments to increase until in the sixty-second year the amount of 
the final principal installment shall be $9,600,000, the aggregate prin- 
cipal installments being equal to the total principal of the postar- 
mistice indebtedness to be funded into bonds. 

The Government of the Kingdom of Belgium shall have the right to 
pay off additional amounts of the bonds on June 15 or December 15 
of any year upon not less than 90 days’ advance notice. 

The bonds issued for the postarmistice indebtedness shall bear 
interest from June 15, 1925, in the amounts and on the dates set 
forth in the following schedule: December 15, 1925, $870,000; June 
15, 1926, $870,000; December 15, 1926, $1,000,000; June 15, 1927, 
"$1,000,000 ; December 15, 1927, $1,125,000; June 15, 1928, $1,125,000; 
December 15, 1928, $1,250,000; June 15, 1929, $1,250,000; December 
15, 1929, $1,375,000; June 15, 1930, $1,375,000; December 15, 1930, 
$1,625,000 ; June 15, 1931, $1,625,000; December 15, 1931, $1,875,000; 
June 15, 1932, $1,875,000; December 15, 1932, $2,125,000; June 15, 
1933, $2,125,000; December 15, 1933, $2,375,000; June 15, 1984, 
$2,375,000 ; December 15, 1934, $2,625,000; June 15, 1935, $2,625,000 
until and including June 15, 1935, and thereafter at the rate of 314 
per cent per annum, payable semiannually on June 15 and De- 
cember .15 of each year, until the principal of said bonds shall have 
been paid. 

Any payment of interest or principal may be made at the option of 
the Government of the Kingdom of Belgium in any United States 
Government obligations issued after April 6, 1917, such obligations 
to be taken at par and accrued interest. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes in explanation of this bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. k 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, the debt commission has pre- 
sented to the Congress for approval 11 settlements with debtor 
nations, Nine of these settlements are on practically the same 
basis as the basic agreement with Great Britain, made early 
in 1923. Two are exceptions. First, Italy, which was disposed 
of yesterday, and, second, Belgium, as presented in the pend- 
ing bill. The differences as compared with the British settle- 
ment in the agreement with Belgium are of two kinds. First, 
the prearmistice debt of $171,780,000 is to be paid in 62 install- 
ments without interest. The settlement of the postarmistice 
debt, which, with interest up to June 15 last, amounts to ap- 
proximately $246,000,000, is very much the same as that with 
Great Britain. There is, however, one exception, that for the 
first 10 years part of the interest is abated. Instead of 3 per 
cent, arbitrary amounts are fixed for each semiannual payment, 
and the general rate is about 1.4 per cent instead of 3 per cent. 
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Thereafter for the remaining 52 years it is the same as in the 
British settlement; that is, 34% per cent, payable semiannually. 

The reasons for this discrimination may be grouped under 
three heads. First, there is the attitude of Belgium during the 
war and her losses resulting therefrom. In the year 1831 a 
treaty was made which was signed by Prussia, France, Eng- 
land, and perhaps other powers, agreeing to respect the neu- 
trality of Belgium. Such a treaty was vitally necessary, be- 
cause she was on the highways between nations which had 
frequently been at war and were likely to have contests in the 
future. In 1870 Gladstone, then Prime Minister of England, 
at the beginning of the Franco-Prussian War, demanded assur- 
ance from Prussia and France that they would respect the 
neutrality of Belgium. Prussia was the first to answer, mak- 
ing the promise. At the beginning of the late war Germany 
demanded the right to pass through Belgium for the invasion 
of France. To those of you who are students of the Scriptures 
this demand was on all fours with the request of the children 
of Israel under Moses to pass through the Kingdom of Edom, 
as related in the book of Numbers. The Israelites said that 
they would pass on the king’s highway and do no damage and 
pay for whatever they took. When permission was refused 
they did not make the attempt. Germany made the demand 
on Belgium, and it may be said that as a result of that Bel- 
gium, the country which had least at stake in the subject 
matter of the great controversy, suffered most of all. The 
controversy between Austria and Serbia was no matter of Bel- 
gium's, and the rivalry between England and Germany was no 
matter of hers. The contest between Germany and France, 
with all of its stored-up hatreds, was one from which Belgium 
desired to abstain. Strictly observing her obligations to the 
countries and the principles of neutrality, she refused the 
demand of Germany. 

A contest ensued, one of the most unequal the world has 
ever seen, and yet the little army of Belgium stood up stal- 
wart and courageous against the mighty armies of Germany, 
the most formidable military power ever organized for war. 
The unequal struggle could last only a brief time. Belgium 
was overwhelmed, but in the meantime France had opportunity 
to prepare and England to send some of her soldiers across the 
channel. What was the future course of Germany toward 
Belgium? Her country was occupied by German troops, de- 
posits in banks were confiscated, tens of thousands of her 
skilled workmen were transferred to Germany and there sub- 
jected to abject slavery in munition and ordnance plants. 
Thousands of them died. Her factories were dismantled, 
machinery and raw materials transferred to Germany. No 
nation ever suffered more than Belgium at that time. 

When the commission came here, of which M, Theunis, for- 
mer Prime Minister, and Baron de Cartier, the Belgium am- 
bassador to the United States, were members, and presented 
their case, I may say it was presented with most marked abil- 
ity, and with the manifest intention to deal fairly and hon- 
estly with the United States. That is one consideration. The 
second point that I make is that President Wilson, at the time 
of the making of the Treaty of Versailles, promised that as 
regards the prearmistice debt of $171,780,000, the United 
States would look to Germany exclusively for payment, 

The same promise was made by Lloyd-George for a much 
larger debt, some $500,000,000, and by Clemenceau for France 
for some $600,000,000. Now it was known Mr. Wilson did not 
have final authority in this matter, but Belgium trusted that 
promise and abated her claims against Germany, diminished 
the demand for early reparations from $1,000,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000, and abandoned a claim for reparation for 6,200,000,000 
paper marks that Germany had placed in forced cireulation 
during the occupancy of Belgium. Of these latter Belgium 
had to take care after the close of the war. In view of this, 
in view of the fact that England and France have followed 
the recommendations of their Prime Ministers on large 
amounts, how can the United States justify her refusal to 
make favorable terms with Belgium? Thus favorable terms 
were made for the payment of that amount without interest 
over a space of 62 years. Now, on the third point, what was 
the capacity of Belgium to pay? 

I think Belgium is more competent to pay than Italy. 
She is a great. industrial nation and has been for 300 years. 
She sends her brick, her glass, and other products into the 
United States notwithstanding our protective tariff. She sends 
her steel and her iron and her machinery all over the world, 
and although her area is small, only 11,000 or 12,000 square 
miles, she has rich coal mines, producing some 30,000,000 tons a 
year, and her farm lands are of excellent quality. I remember 
one time visiting the famous battle field of Waterloo, and right 
on the battle field was one of the finest wheat crops I have 
ever seen. The average yield of wheat on Belgian farm land 
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is 25 to 30 bushels per acre, nearly twice as much as in the 
United States. And she has the Congo Colony, which has not 
helped her much yet, but is said to contain some of the richest 
iron-ore mines in the world. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not wish much further time, but I ask 
for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BURTON. As compared with Italy, based on 4½ per 
cent, the present worth of the settlement with Italy is 25.3 per 
cent. At 3 per cent it is 36.79. The settlement with Belgium 
is very materially larger. On the basis of 4½ per cent the 
present worth is 46.75 per cent, and at 3 per cent it is 62.63. 
Now, let us look at the other side of the picture. I have made 
this comparison with Italy. With Italy the trouble is that 
fundamentally she is lacking in resources. She has an ex- 
hausted soil and especially she is without minerals vital to 
industry, while Belgium is in a far better condition. But Bel- 
gium, in view of the terrible struggle of the war and the great 
accumulation of domestic debt and a very large debt that is due 
England and France, a foreign debt; in view of a greatly in- 
creased budget, is limited in her capacity to pay. So when we 
think of the war there is no country to which we ought to be 
more liberal or more friendly. We do not believe in royalty, 
but I do not think any royal personage ever came to this 
country who was received with quite as much acclaim as 
Albert of Belgium when he was received here in this House 
and in this country. [Applause.] And among those who have 
visited us were the Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward VII. 
the unfortunate Nicholas, afterwards Czar of Russia, and the 
present heir apparent to the English throne. Our relations 
with Belgium are close and friendly. She is a small country, 
and she has performed her international obligations to the 
letter. What better proof of it can be than, small as she was, 
she dared defy the might of Germany for a principle, for 
liberty, for the preservation of an international obligation. 
If there shall be established an era in which peace and justice 
shall prevail so that nations small and great shall stand upon 
an equality, Belgium will surely be in the forefront. [Ap- 
plause.] Thus we should make a favorable settlement with 
her. I believe, Mr. Speaker, I have nothing to add. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BURTON. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. I understood the gentleman to state the indebt- 
edness of Belgium to Great Britain was some $500,000,000? 

Mr. BURTON. About that. i 

Mr. DENISON. And to France something over $600,000,000? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Can the gentleman state whether the in- 
debtedness of Belgium to those countries has been funded or 
settled? 

Mr. BURTON. No; they are taking certain portions, or in- 
tending to pay certain portions, from reparations. I do not 
think much has yet been paid. These amounts are to be col- 
lected from reparations. 

Mr. ANDREW arose. 

Mr. BURTON. I am not sure but what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts could state. 

Mr. ANDREW. I rose to ask a question. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think there is any considerable sum 
that has been yet paid to Great Britain or France from repara- 
tions by Germany to Belgium, but I am not sure. 

Mr. DENISON. So the indebtedness from Belgium to those 
two countries has not been settled or funded in this manner? 

Mr. BURTON. Belgium has no direct, you may say also no 
indirect, responsibility. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDREW. I wanted to ask my friend whether he feels 
that the moral obligation of our country to Belgium is thor- 
oughly met by this agreement in so far as the prearmistice 
debt is concerned? Or, if I may ask the question a little more 
specifically, the gentleman stated that Great Britain had loaned 
to Belgium before the armistice $500,000,000, and that France 


Is there objection? [After a 


had loaned to Belgium for carrying on the war $600,000,000,- 


and that we had loaned her $171,000,000. I also understood the 
gentleman to say that an agreement was made by these countries 
with Belgium in which our President on behalf of our country 
promised that none of that prearmistice debt would be asked 
from Belgium. The French have asked none of the $600,- 
000,000 and the British Government have asked for none of the 
$500,000,000, although both of thesé countries need the money 
far more than we do. The United States alone has asked 
Belgium to repay the prearmistice loans, 
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Mr. BURTON. I do not want to answer that question by 
yes or no. I have always maintained this position, that the 
United States should not be placed on the same footing with 
those foreign nations. We were not subject to the same immi- 
nent danger. We gained no colonies or territorial expansion 
by the war. We went into that contest largely—and I will 
Say it here and elsewhere—from motives of altruism, for the 
maintenance of the cause of liberty in the world, and not for 
our own preservation. [Applause.] That being the case, you 
can hardly take as a basis of our settlements with other coun- 
tries their settlements with each other. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman may 
proceed for two minutes more, I want to ask him one more 
question. 

Mr. LOWREY. I would like to ask that the gentleman be 
given time enough for me to ask him a question also. 

Mr. ANDREW. I ask that his time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Make it three minutes. I do not 
think we should prolong the discussion. 

Mr. FISH. It should be borne in mind that the gentleman 
from Ohio is himself one of the commissioners. It will not 
take more than five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object—and I do 
not intend to—is the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. AN- 
DREW] now arguing concerning the Belgian settlement or 
something that he has in mind in reference to France? 

Mr. ANDREW. Nothing further than the Belgian settle- 
ment. 

I wanted to ask the gentleman this question: If I under- 
stood him correctly, Belgium waived part of her claim 
against Germany on the ground that she would not be asked 
for the settlement of the prearmistice debt, 

Mr. BURTON. Belgium cut it down from $1,000,000,000 to 
$500,000,000. 

Mr. ANDREW. And were the moral equities of the case 
sufficiently met by our simply remitting the interest rather 
than the principal of the prearmistice debt, when our Presi- 
dent had promised not to ask for the principal? 

Mr. BURTON. It is a question in answer to which you can 
not rest entirely upon moral issues or contractual issues or 
political issues. I do not feel called upon to answer that ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts. [Applause.] 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Can the gentleman from Ohio give us the 
comparative population of Belgium and Italy and the com- 
parative per capita income of the two? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not know the per capita income of 
Belgium. She has between eleyen and twelve thousand square 
miles of territory. Her population, according to the last estl- 
mate, is 7,666,000. The number of square miles in Italy is 
119,000, and from that you must subtract a good deal that is 
not readily cultivated because of mountains. Her population 
is about 40,000,000. The situation in Italy wayld be best de- 
scribed by comparing it with France. France has a territory 
of 212,000 square miles and a population of 500,000 less than 
Italy. The income of the Italians per capita has been esti- 
mated at $101 per year, from which you must deduct an 
irreducible minimum for subsistence, while the annual income 
of an American is estimated at something like $600 per capita. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. Can the gentleman tell the House whether, in 
the discussion of the French debt, any offer has been made to 
wipe off a part of the debt in exchange for the French islands 
of Guadaloupe and Martinique and others in the Caribbean 
Sea? 

Mr. BURTON. Well, the French ambassador, who arrived 
in this country just a few days ago, is a senator from the West 
Indies, from one of those islands, I believe, and if we agreed to 
any such proposition as that, what position would he be in? 
[Laughter.] I am unalterably opposed to any bartering by 
which we shall take over any of those islands. We have 
enough tropical problems on our hands already, without taking 
on any more of them. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I can add nothing 
to the very able, full, and complete analysis of this agreement 
with Belgium as made by the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton]. He thoroughly covered the matter. 

I do not myself believe that it is necessary for the House 
to go into the consideration of the economic situation in Bel- 
gium. I think Belgium is very well able to pay the amount 
called for in this agreement. As a matter of fact, I have 
seen in the press the statement that when the Belgian debt 
commission returned to Belgium they said that they could meet 
these payments out of the German reparations without levy- 
ing any additional taxes. 

To my mind, gentlemen, there is only one question involved 
iz. this case. I am sure this House would not desire the little 
Kingdom of Belgium, after its heroic, sacrificial conduct, to 
be required to pay more than Great Britain was required to 


y. 
ow, the commission has separated the indebtedness of Bel- 
gium into two categories: The amount loaned prior to the 
armistice and the amount loaned subsequent to the armistice. 
The amount loaned prior to the armistice was $171,000,000. 
The amount loaned subsequent to the armistice was $246,- 
000,000. Now, when the negotiations were being held in Eu- 
rope which resulted in the treaty of Versailles being agreed 
to, the Belgian Government refused to continue negotiations 
there unless they were given the priority on German repara- 
tions to the extent of $2,200,000,000, contending that the Ger- 
man Army of occupation had ruthlessly damaged Belgium to 
the extent of a billion gold marks by damage to property, by 
taking personal property, money, machinery, and so forth, and 
moving it to Germany. Belgium had a further claim of $1,200,- 
000,000 of gold marks on account of paper marks which the 
German Army of occupation had issued in Belgium and forced 
the people of Belgium to accept. 

When the armistice was over Belgium had to redeem those 
worthless German marks to the extent of $1,200,000,000. 

During the negotiations the American Government, repre- 
sented by the President of the United States, the French Gov- 
ernment, and the English Government agreed that if Belgium 
would reduce her claims for priority on German reparations 
from $2,200,000,000 to $500,000,000, they would agree to sub- 
stitute themselves as debtors for Belgium for the prearmistice 
indebtedness, to be collected out of German reparations. In 
other words, these three Governments agreed that if Bel- 
gium would reduce her claims these three Governments would 
waive all claims of indebtedness against Belgium for the 
prearmistice debt and that these Governments would look 
to the German Government, out of reparations, to pay back 
this prearmistice indebtedness of the three nations. Under that 
agreement Belgium continued to affiliate and negotiate, and the 
result was the treaty of Versailles. In that treaty these three 
Governments agreed to waive all claims of indebtedness against 
Belgium for the prearmistice amount advanced to her, and 
Belgium agreed to waive her claims for priority on German 
reparations to the extent of $2,200,000,000. 

Mr. LARSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN. The gentleman used the figures $1,000,000,000 
a while ago, 

Mr. CRISP. Dollars is correct. Those figures are also used 
in the report. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not true that a good deal of the repara- 
tion money which Belgium will get from Germany will have 
to be spent in rebuilding the devastated area, for instance, 
around Louvain, Malines, and Namur? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not think there is any question about it. 
This agreement was made. Of course, the signatory powers 
to the treaty of Versailles knew that no treaty was binding 
on the United States unless it was ratified by the United 
States Senate. The United States Senate, acting clearly 
within its constitutional powers, refused to ratify the treaty 
of Versailles. Therefore the agreement as made there was not 
a legal and binding obligation on the United States, and the 
commission in considering a settlement with the Belgians 
fully realized that and so stated, that we were not legaliy 
bound to remit all of the préarmistice amounts and look to 
Germany. However, the commission did think, in view of all 
the circumstances, in view of the waivers made by Belgium, 
in view of the sacrifices she made, in view of her conduct 
during the war, in view of her devastation, her financial con- 
dition, and all that, that the United States could at least waive 
interest on this prearmistice advancement to her. Belgium 
finally agreed to refund in full the prearmistice amount ad- 
vanced her without any interest, either accruing to date or 
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accruing in the future. So this settlement simply obligates 
Belgium to pay back the actual principal loaned her prior to 
the war in specific payments, based on the plan of the pay- 
ment of principal by Great Britain. 

Now, as to the postarmistice indebtedness. In the settle- 
ment the same rates of interest are computed on that as was 
computed in the settlement with Great Britain. 

Mr. BURTON. May I state that during the first 10 years 
there are arbitrary amounts paid, the average of which is 
about 1.4 per cent, This is somewhat less than the British 
payment, which is 3 per cent. 

Mr. CRISP. I will say to my colleague that I was under 
the impression that in the first few years there were less pay- 
ments to be made but that the deficit was to be funded. 

Mr. BURTON. No; it is 344 per cent flat after 10 years. 

Mr. CRISP. I thank my friend for correcting me, because 
of course, I want to give the facts. But their interest up 
to the date of settlement is computed just as that with Great 
Britain, 4½ per cent and 3 per cent, and then it is funded, 
and I stand corrected that for the first 10 years the rate 
of interest is graduated, running up so that at the end of 
the eleventh year it reaches 3% per cent, which is the same 
amount of interest that Great Britain pays. 

Now, gentlemen, the whole amount of interest that will be 
paid to the United States under this settlement over the whole 
period of time, including the amounts where interest is waived, 
will net the United States 1.84 per cent of interest. In the 
settlement with Italy the average rate of interest running 
over the whole period is 0.83 per cent, while in the settle- 
ment with Belgium the United States will net 1.84 per cent. 
There is no comparison between the ability of Italy and Bel- 
gium to pay. Belgium is able to pay much more than Italy. 
Their economic condition is very different. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Can the gentleman advise the House 
whether or not England and France advanced any money to 
Belgium after the armistice, as we did? 

Mr. CRISP. I can not answer that question, I do not know. 
Now, gentlemen, that is all I have to say. I am going to ask 
leave to extend my remarks by printing in the RECORD a 
copy of the report, and I do that simply for this purpose: 
The report contains a copy of the agreement, so that anybody 
who is investigating this matter, from a legal or other stand- 
point, will be able to have the report before him as well as 
the agreement, which is copied in the report, and in that way 
he will have the whole matter before him without having to 
go and look for executive documents. In this way he will 
have the whole matter before him in one Record. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in the manner indicated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Crisp, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted the 
following report to accompany H. R. 6774: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6774) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of 
the Kingdom of Belgium to the Government of the United States 
of America, having had the same under consideration, report it back to 
the House without amendment with the recommendation that the bill 
be passed. 

The World War Foreign Debt Commission negotiated a settle- 
ment with the Belgian Debt Funding Commission, composed of Bon 
de Cartier de Marchienne, F. Cattier, E. Francqui, and G. Theunis. 
The President has approved the agreement and has urged Congress 
to ratify the same. This agreement has been reduced to writing 
and signed by the Secretary of the Treasury as chairman of the 
American Debt Commission and by the members of the Belgian Debt 
Funding Commission. This agreement is subject to the approval of 
Congress and to the approval of the competent authorities of the 
Kingdom of Belgium. 

In reaching the settlement, the indebtednes of Belgium was divided 
into two categories, to wit, the amount of money loaned Belgium before 
the armistice, November 11, 1918, amounting to $171,780,000, and the 
amount of indebtedness accruing after the date of the armistice, total- 
ing to date of the settlement $246,000,000. When the treaty of Ver- 
sailles was signed, it contained a provision obligating Great Britain, 
France, and the United States to cancel the prearmistice indebtedness 
of Belgium and substitute as debtor the Republic of Germany. During 
the negotiations leading up to the treaty of Versailles the Belgium 
Government claimed that the German troops, which had completely 
occupied Belgium during the war, had ruthlessly done war damage to 
Belgium in amounts estimated at $1,000,000,000; that most of the 
machinery in the industrial plants and much of the movable personal 
property of Belgium had been removed to Germany; that during the 
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period of occupation Germany had caused to be printed and circulated 
in Belgium paper money which the Belgian people were forced to ac- 
cept; that at the conclusion of the war Belgium had redeemed this 
worthless currency, issuing its own currency in exchange therefor, the 
loss to Belgium on this account being estimated at 51, 200,000,000. The 
Belgian Government insisted that they had a prior lien on German 
reparations to reimburse these amounts, and stated that they would 
not continue in the conference unless this was agreed to. President 
Woodrow Wilson, the head of the American representatives, and the 
representatives of Great Britain and of France prevailed upon Belgium 
to waive these claims upon condition that her prearmistice indebtedness 
to said nations should be canceled and Germany substituted as the 
debtor nation. In consideration of this, Belgium further agreed to 
reduce her claim for priority on German reparations from $2,200,000,000 
down to the sum of $500,000,000. The treaty of Versailles contained a 
provision to this effect, and the United States is a signatory party to 
this agreement through its authorized representative, President Wood- 
row Wilson. 

It is conceded that under the Constitution of the United States no 
treaty or agreement made by the President with a foreign nation 
is binding on the United States unless it is ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the United States Senate, and the signatory powers to the 
treaty of Versailles were fully advised as to this. The Senate of the 
United States, acting clearly within its constitutional powers, re- 
fused to ratify the treaty of Versailles, and therefore that treaty is in 
no legal respect binding upon the United States. The American 
World War Foreign Debt Commission, however, considering the sacri- 
fices made by Belgium and her heroic conduct throughout the war 
and the substantial rights waived by her in reliance upon the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of Versallles, felt that, in good conscience and 
equity, the United States should waive all interest on Belgium's pre- 
armistice indebtedness of $171,780,000. The Belgian commission finally, 
after much consideration, agreed to fund and repay this principal 
debt upon the United States“ waiving all interest on it, and, accord- 
ingly, an agreement was entered into to this effect. Under the agree- 
ment, the amount of the prearmistice indebtedness of $171,780,000 is 
funded over a period of 62 years, without interest, the amount to be 
paid under the same plan and proportion as the principal indebtedness 
of Great Britain is to be paid. 

The amount of Belgium's postarmistice indebtedness of $246,000,000 
is funded to be paid over a period of 62 years and conforms in 
substance to the settlement made by the United States with Great 
Britain. Under the British-American settlement, the funded indebt- 
edness draws interest at the rate of 3 per cent for the first 10 years 
and thereafter at the rate of 3½ per cent. The Belgian settlement 
provides for a graduated rate of interest payments for the first 10 
years, so that at the beginning of the eleventh year a rate of interest 
of 3% per cent shall apply throughout the remainder of the period of 
payments, 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, the Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Winston, Congressman Bourton, and Congressman 
Crisp, all members of the American World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission, appeared before the committee and explained in detail the 
negotiations between the two commissions, and the committee is of 
the opinion that, all facts and circumstances considered, the agree- 
ment as entered into is fair, equitable, and just to both Governments 
concerned. 

The amount of the postarmistice indebtedness to be funded after 
allowing for certain cash payments made or to be made by Belgium 
is $246,000,000, which has been computed as follows; 


Principal of obligations for cash 


6 $175, 430, 808. 68 
Accrued and unpaid interest at 4M 
8 per annum to Dec. 15, 


26, 314, 491. 66 
Principal of obligations for war 
redit 


$201, 745, 800. 34 


material sold on credit.._.._.- 29, 818, 933. 39 
Accrued and unpaid interest at 4 
por cent per annum to i 
, r SEE GER Nae RR RRL SS rae so 491, 359. 24 
30, 310, 292. 63 
Total indebtedness as of Dec. 15, 19222 232, 055, 592. 97 


Accrued interest thereon at 3 r cent pe? annum 
from Dec. 15, 1922, to June 15, 1925------------ 17, 404, 169. 47 
249, 459, 762. 44 


Total indebtedness as of June 15, 1925_----. 
et: 
Darni on account of inter- 
recei 


est ved between Dec. 
15, 1922, and June 15, 1925, 
on obligations for war ma- 


Ded 


bebe 83, 442, 346. 20 
Princi Fe of sient 

made ng. 7. 1923, to- 

gether with interest thereon 

at 3 per cent per annum to 

June 15, 1925 Skies 181. 58 


į 3, 442, 527. 78 
259 indebtedness as of June 15, 1925 246, 017, 234. 66 
o be paid in cash upon execution of agreement. 17, 234. 66 


246, 000, 000. 00 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds... 
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As in the British settlement, Belgium shall have the right to pay all 
bonds issued or to be issued under the agreement, as to both principal 
and interest, in United States gold coin of the present standard of 
value; or, at the option of Belgium, upon not less than 30 days" 
advance notice to the United States, in any obligations of the United 
States issued after April 6, 1917, to be taken at par and accrued 
interest to the date of payment. 

Also, as in the British agreement, Belgium, at its option, upon not 
less than 90 days’ advance notice to the United States, may postpone 
any payment on account of principal falling due after June 15, 1943, 
to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not more than two years 
distant from its due date. When two such payments have been 
postponed, Belgium shall not have the right to postpone any other 
payment until the two payments in arrears have been paid in full. 

On the date the agreement was made, August 18, 1925, the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission issued a statement to the press explain- 
ing in detail the settlement, and there is attached hereto and made a 
part of this report a copy of that statement. There is also attached a 
copy of a letter from the President of the United States to Congress, 
recommending the approval of the settlement, and a copy of the agree- 
ment entered into between the two Governments for the funding of this 
indebtedness. 


STATEMENT GIVEN TO THE Press BY THE WORLD War Fornicn DEBT 
COMMISSION AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE 
FUNDING OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF BELGIUM TO THE UNITED STATRS 


AvausT 19, 1925. 

The World War Foreign Debt Commission, in announcing the con- 
clusion of the negotiations over the Belgian debt, made the following 
statement: 

“The basis of settlement of the Belgian debt to the United States 
has been reached between the United States World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, with the approval of the President, and the Belgian Debt 
Commission, subject to the ratification of the United States Congress 
and the Belgian political authorities, 

“Repayment of the postarmistice debt, amounting at date to about 
$246,000,000, has been arranged on the general lines accorded to other 
countries. Installments on principal are spread over a period of 62 
years, and the rate of interest is to be 31⁄4 per cent, beginning at the 
end of 10 years, as in the other cases. In this case, however, interest 
payments during the first 10 years have been graduated in fixed 
amounts, as shown in the statement attached. Repayment on the prin- 
cipal and interest for the first year will be about $3,000,000, increasing 
each year until the eleventh year, when the total amount repayable on 
principal and interest is about $9,800,000, 

“The Belgian commission has been insistent that the United States 
should accept the basis for settlement of the prearmistice debt of 
$171,000,000 which was accepted by President Wilson at the peace 
conference. The arrangement contemplated at that time was that the 
German Government should be substituted for Belgium as the debtor 
for the prearmistice debts. This proposal was accepted by the Belgian 
Government as a fundamental part of other arrangements made by her 
under the treaty of Versailles, and was also accepted by the other 
creditors whose advances amounted to over $800,000,000. 

“At that time it was considered by all the Belgian creditors that the 
prearmistice advances to Belgium occupied entirely a different position 
from other financial obligations between any of the countries in the 
war. Although the plan was accepted by the American representatives 
at Paris and acted upon by all the other parties to it, the United 
States did not, of course, become legally bound, as the Versailles 
treaty with Germany was not ratified. Nevertheless, the United States 


| Debt Commission considers that while no legal obligation rests upon the 


United States ir the matter, there does continue a weighty moral 
obligation as a result of assurances given which entirely differentiates 
this sum from all other debts due the United States from foreign 
countries. 

“ Provision was made under the Dawes plan that 5 per cent of the 
annual German reparations payments are set aside, after satisfying 
certain priorities (of which the payment of cost of the Army of Occu- 
pation of the United States is included as one of such priorities) for 
service to all nations on the Belgian prearmistice debt. All the other 
countries except the United States have accepted their proportion of 
the sum thus payable, as a consummation of the plan accepted by 
President Wilson, and Belgium has been relieved as a debtor to these 
other nations. 

“The United States Debt Commission has not been able to accept 
the Belgian proposal that either Germany directly, or the proportion 
of the 5 per cent payable to Belgium under the Dawes plan and appli- 
eable to the American debt, should be substituted by Belgium for re- 
payment of the prearmistice debt, and a specific act by Congress forbids 
such action. But the United States Debt Commission has felt that 
under all the circumstances the United States should not ask for 
more than the repayment of the principal of the prearmistice debt. 
This has been arranged upon the basis of installments payable over 
62 years without interest, the obligation remaining directly upon 
Belglum. The amount of such annual installments Is to be $2,900,000, 
but with a portion deferred during the first six years for subsequent 
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repayment. Thus after the preliminary periods the total payments of | ing years for 62 years, on the several dates and in the amounts fixed 


Belgium to the United States will be about $12,700,000 per annum. 


in the following schedule: 


“The adjustments of early payments on the debts have been made June 15— 


to meet the present difficulties of Belgium in obtaining foreign ex- 
change because of the unfavorable balance of her commodity trade and 
th: deficiencies in her income from foreign investments, tourist travel, 
and other forms of ‘invisible’ exchange, A statement of the exact 
payments follows.” 

To the Congress of the United States: 

1 am submitting herewith for the consideration of the Congress a 
copy of an agreement, cated August 18, 1925, exeeuted by the Secretary 
of the Treasury as chairman of the World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion, providing for the settlement of the indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom of Belgium to the Government of the United 
States of America. The agreement was approved by me on August 21, 
1925, subject to the approval of Congress, pursuant to authority con- 
ferred by act approved February 9, 1922, » amended by act approved 
February 28, 1923, and as further amended by act approved Janu- 
ary 21, 1925. 

I believe that the settlement upon the terms set forth in the agree- 
ment is fair and just to both Governments and recommend its ap- 
proval. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tur WHITE HOUSE, December 8, 925. 


AGREEMENT FOR THE FUNDING OF THE DEBT OF BELGIUM TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Agreement made the 18th day of August, 1925, at the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., between the Government of the Kingdom of Belgium, 
hereinafter called Belgium, party of the first part, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, hereinafter called the United 
States, party of the second part 


Whereas Belgium is indebted to the United States as of June 15, 
1925, upon obligations in the aggregate principal amount of $377,029,- 
670.06, together with interest accrued and unpaid thereon; and 

Whereas Belgium desires to fund said indebtedness to the United 
States, both principal and interest, through the issue of bonds to the 
United States, and the United States is prepared to accept bonds from 
Belgium upon the terms and conditions hereinafter set forth ; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual 
covenants herein contained, it is agreed as follows: 

1. Amount of indebtedness: The indebtedness is divided into two 
classes—that incurred prior to November 11, 1918, hereinafter called 
prearmistice indebtedness, and that incurred subsequent to November 
11, 1918, hereinafter called postarmistice indebtedness. 

(a) The amount of the prearmistice indebtedness to be funded is 
$171,780,000, which is the principal amount of the obligations of Bel- 
gium received by the United States for cash advances made prior te 
November 11, 1918. 

(b) The amount of the postarmistice indebtedness to be funded after 
allowing for certain cash payments made or to be made by Belgium is 
$246,000,000, which has been computed as follows: 


Principal of obligations for cash 
advanced ~----- $175, 430, 808. 68 


Accrued and unpaid Interest at 41% 
cent per annum to 


15. 1888 — 26,314, 491. 66 
Principal of obligations for war 


$201, 745, 300. 34 


material sold on eredit—- 29, 818, 933. 39 
Accrued and unpaid oe alae at 3 , 
r cent per annum 
yt hts + RAE AA E SE A ee E 491, 359. 24 
80, 310, 292. 63 
Total indebtedness as of por 15, 1922. 232, 055, 592. 97 
Accrued interest thereon at 3 cent per annum 
from Dec. 15, 1922, to Fane 1 17, 404. 169. 47 
Toata indebtedness as of June 15, 1925 —— 249, 459, 762. 44 
8 on account of inter- 
est received between Dee. 
15, 1922, and June 16, 
1925, on obligations for 
war materia = $3, 442, 346. 20 
Principal payment of $172.01 
made Aug. 7, 1923, together 
with interest thereon at 3 
7 5 cent per annum to June k 
6 1925 AESP 181. 58 
8, 442, 527. 78 
Net indebtedness as of June 15, 1925. 246, 017, 234. 66 
To be paid in cash upon execution of agree- 
„ ed ER ee — 17, 234.66 
Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds 246, 000, 000. 00 


2. Repayment of principal—(a) In order to provide for the repay- 
ment of the prearmistice indebtedness thus to be funded, Belgium 
will issue to the United States at par bonds of Belgium bearing no 
interest in the aggregate principal amount of $171,780,000, dated 
June 15, 1925, and maturing serially on each June 15 in the succeed- 


JJC T BE O00 
rT EEA EL EEE LTDA ERTS 
192822 ES EE E ESE T 
z — — 1. 750, 000 
1930__- ENE A 2 : 
1931___ S el 
1171727700. eg ey SOOO 
.. ̃ ͤ ͤ— ee en 800,000 
1934 Boo A N eee ee Se SOO 00 
P SE IGT TM 
SYD Aa AS SR SOI . 2,900, 000 
SY eee DO BOE PAL LOOT DE = 2.900, 000 
Yo CBC eRe Ce See IL Se RRs SES E, 
777... TT.... 0D 
50 TT a tees Se E RD SA — 2,900; 
SGM et en ee Vor eke ee OO. OOD 
ROMS he res as nen eee ee oe SO DOD 
8777... ee eee eee ee A GOO; 000 
cS RARE OTS LE OMENS aS SPEER SE — 2.900. 000 
4GAG e a2 eee ee ee ae eee et ee 8000, O00 
SONG pena eo eee ESER — 2,900; 000 
SOA POE Se en Se 2, 900; 000 
ROAR OS a tee as en ee E — 2.900, 000 
AQ Css ec Se —... 2, 900, 000 
1950 — — 2.900. 000 
1951 2, 900, 000 
1952. 2, 900. 000 
1953 2, 900, 000 
1954 2, 900, 000 
1955 2, 900, 000 
1956 2, $00; 000 
1957 2, 900, 000 
1 2.900, 000 
1959 2. 900, 000 
1960____ 2, 900, 000 
ANGE coe eee 2) 900; 000 
1902. 2, 900, 000 
1 ˙ A — 2, 900, 000 
Sf: 2 Semen ne ae Oa a eae 2, 900, 000 
1965 2, 900, 000 
1 iS . 2, 900, 000 
777 EN Ee et — 2,900, 000 
LOGOS see ee a pa te ee BOO ONO 
— EE ee Ve NOG OO 
5 CY Se re ee N car. 000 
777. EES SS OS ER R RIE 
1171727 TTT... eer ee SO O00 COD 
—ꝛ SERIES OLE ES, Daa ENT a 900, 000 
112222 0000 
1975__ Samra .... 000 
E FCC 
—ꝛ: Se . ̃⅛ĩͤ ... ee 2, 900, 000 
55555... I I EERE ES 
37777 pS eS SOA IMI 
of, EEL ENR AE A es AIT RAL ESE D 
{9st EEDE O ae es pea ea 
Oy EST EARLS I OIE PAR ETE — 2,900; 000 
TORS A ST EST PRS BEE tS GIN ESR ee 
MA nae any ap age ee eae EY OES 
188 900, 000 
.. ̃ ——.... ..... 
IDET Le SE ee ee OSE 2, 380: 900 
171, 780, 000 


(b) In order to provide for the repayment of the postarmistice in- 
debtedness thus to be funded Belgium will issue to the United States 
at par bonds of Belgium in the aggregate principal amount of $246,- 
000,000, dated June 15, 1925, and maturing serially on each June 15, 
in the succeeding years for 62 years, on the several dates and in 
amounts fixed in the following schedule: 


June 15— 

192 100, 000 
100, 000 
200, 000 
200, 000 
1932___- —'ũ— 1, 300, 000 
— TT . E 
1—: ̃ —— ee — . DOR 
—:: ͤ ...... ..... ea 
6 ̃ . ——— —ů 190 G00 
T ̃ ⁵˙ RR — x. DS Ma (1 ACT 
192 BKB! T... ::... ͤ K 
—: —. al Ske Re SA 1, 800, 000 
A — T 0D 000 
OS SS ae 1, 900, 000 
.... ONE 2, 000, 000 
e | Tb SER NEP ARAB USDA Raia aE RH EA BLT Se Sere 2, 100. 000 
—ꝛ ̃ ͤ ͤ——.. ̃ —.. — 100, 000 
nie ae A eR 2, 200, 009 
TS ce ee a ee a ee 2, 300, 000 
TO a a ee a et re ae gs eee 2. 400. 000 
Sc ee ee ee eee 0000 
pA) See Bais ee eee 2. 500, 000 
2! 700. 000 
2, 800. 000 
2, 000, aon 

3. 000. 000 
3, 100. 009 
3. 300, 000 
3. 409. 000 


3.500, 900 
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246, 000, 000 

Provided, however, That Belgium, at its option, upon not less than 
90 days’ advance notice to the United States, may postpone any pay- 
ment on account of principal falling due as hereinabove provided after 
June 15, 1935, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not more 
than two years distant from its due date, but only on condition that 
in case Belgium shall at any time exercise this option as to any pay- 
ment of principal, the payment falling due in the next succeeding year 
can not be postponed to any date more than one year distant from 
the date when it becomes due unless and until the payment previously 
postponed shall actually have been made, and the payment falling due 
in the second succeeding year can not be postponed at all unless and 
until the payment of principal due two years previous thereto shall 
actually have been made. 

3. Form of bonds: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder to 
the United States shall be payable to the Government of the United 
States of America, or order, and shall be signed for Belgium by its 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary at Washington, or by 
its other duly authorized representative. The bonds issued for the 
prearmistice indebtedness shall be substantially in the form set forth 
in the exhibit hereto annexed and marked Exhibit A,” and shall be 
issued in 62 pieces with maturities and in denominations correspond- 
ing to the annual payments hereinabove set forth. The bonds issued 
for the postarmistice indebtedness shall be substantially in the form 
set forth in the exhibit hereto annexed and marked “ Exhibit B,” and 
shall be issued in 62 pieces with maturities and in denominations cor- 
responding to the annual payments of principal hereinabove set forth. 

4, Payments of interest: All bonds issued for the postarmistice 
indebtedness shall bear interest from June 15, 1925, payable in the 
amounts and on the dates set forth in the following schedule: 


< 15,1925- ani — $870, 090 
8 879 000 


i PE TE SOP Hale SAAT REE TCR W S 


an e TE T ix yikes EE e SP EB SEAL IY is 
PVPs Lite CL Saar es BS Pee ae = 2' 625; 000 
re 2.625, 000 


until and including June 15, 1935, and thereafter at the rate of 3% 
per cent per annum, payable semiannually on June 15 and December 15 
of each year, until the principal of said bonds shall have been paid. 

5. Method of payment: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder 
shall be payable, as to both principal and interest, in United States 
gold coin of the present standard of value, or, at the option of Belgium, 
upon not less than 30 days’ advance notice to the United States, in any 
obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, to be taken 
at par and accrued interest to the date of payment hereunder. 

All payments, whether in cash or in obligations of the United States, 
to be made by Belgium on account of the principal of or interest on 
any bonds issued or to be issued hereunder and held by the United 
States, shall be made at the Treasury of the United States in Washing- 
ton, or, at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and if in cash shall 
be made in funds immediately available on the date of payment, or if 
in obligations of the United States shall be in form acceptable to the 
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Secretary of the Treasury of the United States under the general regu- 
lations of the Treasury Department governing transactions in United 
States obligations. 

6. Exemption from taxation : The principal and interest of all bonds 
issued or to be issued hereunder shall be pald without deduction for, 
and shall be exempt from any and all taxes or other public dues, pres- 
ent or future, imposed by or under authority of Belgium or any politi- 
cal or local taxing authority within the Kingdom of Belgium, when- 
ever, 50 long as, and to the extent that beneficial ownership is in (a) 
the Government of the United States, (b) a person, firm, or association 
neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in Belgium, or (c) a corpora- 
tion not organized under the laws of Belgium. 

T. Payments before maturity: Belgium at its option, on June 15 or 
December 15 of any year, upon not less than 90 days’ advance notice 
to the United States, may make advance payments in amounts of $1,000 
or multiples thereof, on account of the principal of any bonds issued 
or to be Issued hereunder and held by the United States. Any such 
advance payments shall be applied to the principal of such bonds as 
may be indicated by Belgium at the time of the payment. 

8. Exchange for marketable obligations: Belgium will issue to the 
United States at any time, or from time to time, at the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, in exchange for any 
or all of the bonds issued hereunder and held by the United States, 
definitive engraved bonds in form suitable for sale to the public, in 
such amounts and denominations as the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States may request, in bearer form, with provision for 
registration as to principal, aud/or in fully registered form, and other- 
wise on the same terms and conditions as to dates of issue and matur- 
ity, rate or rates of interest, if any, exemption from taxation, payment 
in obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, and the 
like, as the bonds surrendered on such exchange. Belgium will deliver 
definitive engraved bonds to the United States in accordance herewith 
within six months of receiving notice of any such request from the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and pending the deliv- 
ery of the definitive engraved bonds will deliver, at the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, temporary bonds or 
interim receipts in form satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States within 30 days of the receipt of such request, all 
without expense to the United States. 

The United States, before offering any such bonds or Interim re- 
ceipts for sale in Belgium, will first offer them to Belgium for purchase 
at par and accrued interest, if any, and Belgium shall likewise have 
the option, in leu of issuing any such bonds or interim receipts, to 
make advance redemption, at par and accrued interest, if any, of a 
corresponding principal amount of bonds issued hereunder and held by 
the United States. Belgium agrees that the definitive engraved bonds 
called for by this paragraph shall contain all such provisions, and that 
it will cause to be promulgated all such rules, regulations, and orders 
as shall be deemed necessary or desirable by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States in order to facilitate the sale of the 
bonds in the United States, in Belgium, or elsewhere, and that if re- 
quested by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, it will 
use its good offices to secure the listing of the bonds on such stock ex- 
changes as the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States may specify. 

9. Cancellation and surrender of obligations: Upon the execution of 
this agreement, the payment to the United States of cash in the sum 
of $17,234.66, as provided in subdivision (b) of paragraph 1 of this 
agreement and the dellvery to the United States of the $417,780,000 
principal amount of bonds of Belgium to be issued hereunder, together 
with satisfactory evidence of authority for the execution of this agree- 
ment by the representatives of Belgium and for the execution of the 
bonds to be issued hereunder on behalf of Belgium by its ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary at Washington or by its other duly 
authorized representative, the United States will cancel and surrender 
to Belgium, at the Treasury of the United States in Washington, the 
obligations of Belgium in the principal amount of $377,029,570.06, 
described in the preamble of this agreement, 

10. Notices: Any notice, request, or consent under the hand of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall be deemed and 
taken as the notice, request, or consent of the United States, and shall 
be sufficient if delivered at the embassy of Belgium at Washington or 
at the office of the Ministry of Finance in Brussels; and any notice, 
request, or election from or by Belgium shall be sufficient if delivered 
to the American Embassy at Brussels or to the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the Treasury of the United States in Washington. The 
United States in its discretion may waive any notice required here- 
under, but any such waiver shall be in writing and shall not extend 
to or affect any subsequent notice or impair any right of the United 
States to require notice hereunder. 

11. Compliance with legal requirements: Belgium represents and 
agrees that the execution and delivery of this agreement have in all 
respects been duly authorized and that all acts, conditions, and legal 
formalities which should have been completed prior to the making of 
this agreement have been completed as required by the laws of Belgium 
and in conformity therewith. 
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12. Counterparts: This agreement shall be executed in two counter- 
parts, each of which shall have the force and effect of an original. 

In witness whereof Belgium has caused this agreement to be executed 
on its behalf by Bon de Cartier de Marchienne, F. Cattier, E. Francqul, 
G. Theunis, its special commissioners at Washington, thereunte duly 
authorized, subject, however, to the approval of the competent au- 
thorities of the Kingdom of Belgium, and the United States has like- 
wise caused this agreement to be executed on its behalf by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as chairman of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, with the approval of the President, subject, however, to 
the approval of Congress, pursuant to the act of Congress approved 
February 9, 1922, as amended by the act of Congress approved Febra- 
ary 28, 1923, and as further amended by the act of Congress approved 
January 21, 1925, all on the day and year first above written. 

Tun GOVERNMENT OF THE 
KINGDOM or BELGIUM, 
By Bon pm CARTIER DE MARCHIENNE, 
F. Cartier, 
E. FRANCQUI, 
G. THEUNIS, 
Tun GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, - 
For the World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
By A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury and Chairman of the Commission. 

Approved: 

J Ý CALVIN COOLIDGE, President. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 317, nays 26, 
answered “ present” 4, not voting 84, as follows: 


fandis Strong, Pa. Timberlake Weaver 
Scott Tincher Wheeler 
Sears, Fla. Summers, Wash, Tinkham White, Kans. 
Shallenberger Sumners, Tex. Tolle White, Me. 
Shreve hates Tai way e 
ons wa n filliams, III. 
Sinclair Swoope Underhill Williams, Tex. 
Sinnott Taber Underwood Williamson 
Smith Taylor, Colo. Updike Wilson, La. 
Smithwick Taylor, N. J. Upshaw Wilson, Miss. 
Snel Taylor, Tenn. Vaile Winter 
Sosnowski Taylor, W. Va. Vestal Wolverton 
S Temple Vincent, Mich. Woodruff 
Spearin Thatcher Vinson, Ga. Wright 
Sproul, III. Thayer Wainwright Wurzbach 
Sproul, Kans, Thomas Walters Wyant 
Stalker Thompson Warren Zihiman 
Stedman Thurston Wason 
Stephens Tillman Watres 
Strong, Kans, Tilson Watson 
NAYS—26 
Almon Gilbert Lozier Schneider 
Beck Hare Nelson, Wis. Steagall 
Berger Hastin; Parks Voigt 
Cannon How: Peavey Wefald 
Dominick Huddleston Rankin Wingo 
Driver Keller Sanders, Tex. 
Garner, Tex. Lampert Schafer 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—4 
Andrew Carter, Okla. Deal Kvale 
NOT VOTING—84 
88 Cullen Lindsay Quayle 
Davenport Linthicum Raker 
Rasknend Davey ittle Ransley 
Bell Dickstein ee Sanders, N. Y. 
Bixler Drewry MeClintie Sears, Nebr. 
Boylan Frederi Magrady Seger 
Brand, Ohio Gallivan ead Somers, N. Y, 
Browning Gambrill Michaelson Stevenson 
Brumm Golder Mills tobbs 
Burdick Goldsborough Montague Sullivan 
Butler Graham organ Sweet 
Canfield Greenwood Morir Swing 
Carew Ha 23 Tucker 
Celler Harrison Nort are 
Chindblom Haugen 0' Connell, N. Y. Vinson, Ky. 
Clague Hawley 0' Connor, N.Y. Weller 
Connolly, P Hull, Morton D. Oliver, N. x. Welsh 
Cooper, Wis Johnson, Wash. Parker Whitehead 
Cox Kell Perlman Wood 
Crowther Kindred Phillips Woodrum 
Crumpacker LaGuardia Pratt Yates 
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So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Carew. 


Mr. Phillips with Mr. sang FETS Ast 


Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Little. 


Mr. Seger with a Morrow. 
Ha th M 


r. Celler. 


Mr. Sanders of New York with 
Mr. Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Browning. 
Mr. Hla ag with Mr. Davey. 


Mr. Stob 


with Mr. Gambrill. 


Mr. Yates with Mr. Whitehead. 
Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Drewry. 


Mr. Kelly 


with Mr. Woodrum. 


Mr. Wels with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Mr. Cox. 


Mr. Morton D. Hull with Mrs. Norton. 
Mr. Sweet with Mr. Harrison. 
Mr. Hawley with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Mr. Swing with Mr. Tucker. 
Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin with Mr. Dickstein, 
Mr. Graham with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma. 
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{Roll No. 14] 
YEAS—317 
Ackerman Crosser Hawes MeMillan 
Adkins Curry Hayden McReynolds 
Aldrich Darrow He McSwain 
Allen Davis Hicke McSweeney 
Andresen Dempsey III. cG r 
Anthony Denison Hill, Md. Madden 
Appleby Dickinson, Iowa Hill, Wash. Magee, N. Y. 
Arentz Dickinson, Mo, Hoch Magee, Pa. 
Arnold Doughton Hog Major 
swell Douglass oladay Manlove 
Ant der Heide Dowell ooper Mansfield 
Houst apes 
Bacharach porte rng Martin, La. 
Pachmann Dyer Hudspeth Martin, Mass. 
panoa Eaton Hull, Tenn. Menges 
ey Edward Hull, William E. Merritt 
Barbour Elliott Michener 
Barkley lig Jacobstein Miller 
erty Eslick James Milligan 
Be rg Esterly Jeffers Montgomery 
Block, N.Y Evans enkins Mooney 
Bla k Tex Fairchild Johnson, III. Moore, K 
Pie Tex Faust Johnson, Ind. Moore, Ohio 
Blant Fenn Johnson, Ky. Moore, Va. 
Beem Johnson, S. Dak. 1 
Bion Fisher Johnson, Tex, Murphy 
5 5 Fitzgerald, Roy G. Jones Nelson, Me. 
Bowiin Fitzgerald, W. T. Kahn Nelson, Mo. 
ung Flaherty earns Newton, Minn, 
ada ies Fletcher Kem 8 1 
0 Connell, R. 
Brand, Ga. Foss 3 O'Connor, La. 
a s Frear Ketcham Oldfield 
righam Free Kiefner Oliver, Ala. 
55 — ee Kiess tterson 
ne Pee 
Buchanan Frothingham fees Perkins 
Bulwinkle Fuller Knutson Forter 
Burtness Fuimer Kopp Pou 
Burton Funk Kunz Prall 
Busby Furlow Kurtz Purnell 
Byrns Garber Lanham uin 
Campbell Gardner, Ind. Lankford agon 
Carpenter Garrett, e Larsen Rainey 
Carss Garrett, Tex. Ramseyer 
8 Calif. ae Calif Rathbone 
almers n 
Chapman Gifford Pe dab ER eg 
Christopherson Glynn „Ga. Reed, Ark. 
Cleary Goodwin Leblbach Reed, N. Y. 
Cole Gorman tts Reid, III. 
Collier Green, Fla. ineberger Robinson, Iowa 
Collins reen, Iowa rey Robsion, Ky. 
Colton Griest Lyon Rogers 
Connally, Tex. Griffin e Duffle Romjue 
Connery e McFadden Rouse 
Cooper, Ohio ale McKeown Rowbottom 
Coyle Hall, Ind. McLaughlin, Mich.Rubey 
Cramton Hall, N. Dak. McLaughlin, Nebr. Rutherford 
ammer MeLeod Sabath 


Mr. Bixler with Mr, Mea 

Mr. Mills with Mr. ‘Allgood. 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Somers of New York, 
Mr. Pratt with ei! Gallivan, 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Butler with Mr. O’Connell of New York. 
Mr. Crowther with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Crumpacker with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. Aah ay 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Quay 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Taker. 

Mr. Luce with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Chindblom with Mr. Linthicum, 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. McClintic. 

Mr. LaGuardia with Mr. Boylan. 

Mr. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Montague. 
Mr. Michaelson with Mr. 5 

Mr. Parker with Mr. Vinson of Kentucky. 
Mr. Brumm with Mr. Goldsborough. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


On motion of Mr. Green of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF RUMANIA TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
6772) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Rumania to the United States of America, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 


2240 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6772) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of 
the Kingdom of Rumania to the United States of America 
Be it enacted, etc., That the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Rumania to the United States of America made by the 
World War Forelgn Debt Commission and approved by the President 
upon the terms and conditions as set forth in Senate Document No. 5, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, is hereby approved in general 
terms, as follows: 
The amount of the indebtedness to be funded, after allowing for the 
cash payments made by the Kingdom of Rumania and the credits set 
out below, is $44,590,000, which has been computed as follows: 


Principal amount of indebtedness to be funded $36, 128, 494. 04 
Interest accrued and unpaid thereon to Dec. 15, 1922, 

at the rate of 4% per cent a year 5, 365, 806. 08 

Total indebtedness as of Dee. 15, 1922. 41, 494, 301. 02 
Interest accrued and unpaid thereon to June 15, 1925, 

at the rate of 3 per cent a year 8, 112, 072. 59 

anne 

44, 608, 373. 61 


Credits allowed by War Department on material, to- 
gether with interest thereon-___---------------- 11, 922. 07 


Total net Indebtedness as of June 15, 1925. 44, 594, 451. 54 
To be paid in cash upon execution of agreement 4, 451. 54 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds 44, 590, 000. 00 


The principal amount of the bonds to be delivered to the United 
States is $66,560,560.43, the increase over the funded indebtedness as 
of June 15, 1925, being due to the smaller payments during the first 
14 years than would bave been payable upon the basis of the British- 
American settlement, this difference being funded over the remaining 
48 years, compounded annually, at the rates of 3 per cent per annum 
up to and including the tenth year and 34% per cent per annum from 
the eleventh to the fourteenth year, both inclusive. The principal of 
the bonds shall be paid in annual installments on June 15 of each 
year up to and including June 15, 1987, subject to the right of the 
Kingdom of Rumania, after June 15, 1939, to make such payments in 
three-year periods. The first 14 annual installments are to be paid 
without interest on the dates specified and in the following amounts: 
June 15, 1926, $200,000; June 15, 1927, $300,000; June 15, 1928, 
$400,000; June 15, 1929, $500,000; June 15, 1930, $600,000; June 
15, 1931, $700,000; June 15, 1932, $800,000; June 15, 1933, $1,000,000; 
June 15, 1934, $1,200,000; June 15, 1935, $1,400,000; June 15, 1936, 
$1,600,000; June 15, 1937, $1,800,000; June 15, 1938, $2,000,000 ; June 
15, 1939, $2,200,000. The remaining 48 installments are to be paid 
annually on June 15 of each year, with interest at the rate of 34% 
per cent per annum from June 15, 1939, payable semiannually on June 
15 and December 15 of each year. The amount of the installment due 
in the fifteenth year is $480,560.48, the annual installments to increase 
thereafter until in the sixty-second year the amount of the final in- 
stallment will be $2,172,000, the aggregate installments being equal 
to the total face amount of bonds to be delivered, namely, $66,- 
560,580.43. 

The Kingdom of Rumania shall have the right to pay off additional 
amounts of the principal of the bonds on June 15 or December 15 of 
any year upon not less than 90 days’ advance notice. 

Any payment of interest or of principal may be made at the option 
of the Kingdom of Rumania in any obligations of the United States 
issued after April 6, 1917, such obligations to be taken at par and 
accrued interest. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I really do not 
care to say anything, but I think a few words should be said 
on each one of these settlements. 

The total amount of the indebtedness of Rumania to be 
funded is $44,606,373.61. This indebtedness is funded over a 
period of 62 years. In substance it is funded on the same 
terms as the settlement made with Great Britain. There is, 
however, this difference, for the first 14 years Rumania is to 
pay certain specified sums which do not quite total what 
those sums would be if they paid on the same proportion as 
the British settlement, but the deficit is to be funded in bonds 
and the bonds are to draw the same rate of interest as the 
bonds under the British settlement. Therefore when this set- 
tlement shall have been concluded the United States will 
receive under the settlement the same proportion of its debt, 
principal and interest, as it will receive under the settlement 
with Great Britain. The interest is 3 per cent for the first 
10 years, 344 per cent thereafter, just as in the British settle- 
ment. I would like to call attention specifically to this fact. 
This is a settlement with Rumania, and this settlement was 
made after the Italian settlement. Your commission has taken 
the position that these various nations should settle according 
to capacity to pay, and notwithstanding we had just made this 
agreement with Italy, based on its capacity to pay, which was 
much lower than the British settlement, when we dealt with 
Rumania, we knew Rumania's capacity to pay would authorize 
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her to pay up the British settlement. Rumania has the 
greatest oil fields in Europe. Rumania is a wonderful agri- 
cultural country. In agriculture it is productive like Iowa, 
Illinois, and our other great agricultural States, It is very 
rich in water power and natural resources, 

I simply want to emphasize that your commission as busi- 
ness men looking after the interest and welfare of the Ameri- 
can people in each one of these settlement haye gotten all they 
could up to the capacity to pay based on the British settlement, 
Rumania settled after the settlement with Italy on the terms 
of the British settlement, except for the first few years she 
is to pay a little less per annum, but is to fund the deficit 
and then pay the same rate of interest on the amount not 
paid at that time, so that in the end the United States will 
receive under this settlement the same amount, proportion- 
ately, as under the British settlement. 

Mr. DEAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DEAL. Did I understand the gentleman to say that on 
this debt, interest would run from the time of funding at 3 
per cent? 

Mr, CRISP. Yes, sir; for the first 10 years, and then after 
that 3½ per cent. There is this difference, I will say to my 
friend from Virginia, for the first 14 years they do not pay 
as large a proportion each year of the principal as they would 
have to pay based on the settlement with Great Britain. 

This agreement calls for certain specific -sums which they 
are to pay in each one of those years, but the difference be- 
tween the sum paid im each one of those years has to be 
funded, and we are to receive bonds for it and the bonds are 
to draw 3 per cent and 3% per cent interest, according to the 
time it is funded, and it carries with it the same amount in 
proportion to the indebtedness as you will get from Great 
Britain under the British settlement, 

Mr. DEAL. May I ask the gentleman another question? 
Did Rumania know what the settlement with Italy would be 
when they made this settlement? 

Mr. CRISP. Oh, it had already been made. The Rumanian 
delegation and the Italian delegation were here at the same 
time. We postponed conferences with the Rumanian delega- 
tion until we had closed with Italy, and we closed with Italy 
two or three weeks before the Rumanian agreement was made, 
To be exact, if you will look at the date of the Italian settle- 
ment I think you will find it was made on November 14, and 
this one was made with Rumania on December 1, 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think that even so 
small a settlement as this is of sufficient importance that his 
committee should haye a record vote on the settlement and, in 
fact. upon all of them? 

Mr. CRISP. I will say to my good friend from Texas—and 
he is my friend, and I admire him—personally, I do not care 
for a roll call on any of the other settlements. I think they 
are in substance the same as the British settlement, and I 
have no desire for a roll call. Of course, I am simply speaking 
for myself. 3 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield 
further? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. THATCHER. Is there any disposition on the part of 
Rumania to complain of the settlement made with Italy? 

Mr. CRISP. No; because the commission has told all 
debtor nations that they are going to settle on the capacity to 
pay, and if there should be some ređuction on account of 
economic conditions or incapacity to pay, that differential has 
to be reflected in the interest rates and not in the payment of 
the principal, and in the Italian settlement we require every 
cent of the principal to be paid back, under the terms of the 
agreement. We also receive $759,000,000 in interest from Italy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconp by printing the report on this 
bill, which contains a copy of the agreement. 

The *PEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Mr. Cnrsr, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted the 
following report to accompanying H. R. 6772: s 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6772) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of 
the Kingdom of Rumania to the Government of the United States 


1926 


of America, having had the same under consideration, report it back 
to the House without amendment with the recommendation that the 
bill be passed. t 

The World War Foreign Debt Commission negotiated a settlement 
with the Rumanian Debt Commission. The President has approved 
the agreement and has urged Congress to ratify same. The agree- 
ment has been reduced to writing and signed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as chairman of the American commission and by N. Titulescu, 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to his Britannic 
Majesty, president of the Rumanian Debt Funding Commission, at 
Washington. The agreement is subject to the approval of Congress 
aud the approval of the Rumanian Parliament. 

The amount of the indebtedness to be funded, after allowing for 
cash payments made or to be made by Rumania, and after a credit 
set out below, is $44,590,000, which is computed as follows: 


Principal amount of indebtedness to be funded $36, 128, 494. 94 
Interest accrued and unpaid thereon to Dee. 15, 1922, 


at the rate of 4½ per cent a year 5, 365, 806. 08 
Total indebtedness as of Dec, 15, 1922. 41, 494, 301. 02 
Interest accrued and unpaid thereon to June 15, 1925, ae 
at the rate of 3 per cent a year 8, 112, 072. 59 
44, 606, 373. 61 
Credits allowed by War Department on material, to- 2 
gether with interest thereon 11, 922. 07 


Total net indebtedness as of June 15, 1925_--- 
To be paid in cash upon execution of agreement 


„ Total indebtedness to be funded Into bonds 44, 590, 000. 00 

The basis of this settlement is similar to. that made with Great 
Britain. 

As in the British settlement, Rumania shall have the right to pay 
all bonds, issued or to be issued under the agreement, as to both 
principal and interest, in United States gold coin of the present 
standard of value; or, at the option of Rumania, upon not less than 
80 days’ advance notice to the United States, in any obligations of the 
United States issued after April 6, 1917, to be taken at par and 
accrued interest to the date of payment. 

Also, as in the British agreement, Rumania, at its option, upon 
not less than 90 days’ advance notice to the United States, may post- 
pone any payment on account of principal falling due after June 15, 
1943, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not more than two 
years distant from its due date. When two such payments have been 
postponed, Rumania shall not have the right to postpone any other 
payment until the two payments in arrears have been paid in full. 

On the date the agreement was made, December 4, 1925, the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission issued a statement to the press, ex- 
plaining in detail the settlement, and there is attached hereto and 
made a part of this report a copy of that statement. There is also 
attached a copy of a letter from the President of the United States 
to Congress, recommending the approval of the settlement, and a 
copy of the agreement entered into between the two Governments for 
the funding of this indebtedness, 


44, 594, 451. 54 
4, 451. 54 


DECEMBER 1, 1925. 


The World War Foreign Debt Commission issued the following 
statement to-day: 

“An agreement has been reached in settlement of the Rumanian 
debt to the United States, subject to the approval of Congress and the 
Rumanian Parliament. The settlement has been approved by the Presi- 
dent. The original indebtedness of Rumania amounted to $36,128,- 
494.94. Interest on this amount has been calculated as in recent 
settlements making the principal of the debt to be funded as of June 
15, 1925, $44,590,000. The Rumanian Government agrees to repay the 
principal of the funded debt over a period of 62 years with interest 
at 3 per cent a year for the first 10 years and 3½ per cent a year 
thereafter. During the first 14 years the following total annual 
amounts are to be paid, the balance of each annuity at the above in- 
terest rates to be funded over the remaining 48 years: June 15, 1926, 
$200,000; June 15, 1927, $300,000; June 15, 1928, $400,000; June 15, 
1929, $500,000; June 15, 1930, $600,000; June 15, 1981, $700,000; 
June 15, 1932, $800,000; June 15, 1938, $1,000,000; June 15, 1934, 
$1,200,000; June 15, 1935, $1,400,000; June 15, 1936, $1,600,000; 
June 15, 1987, $1,800,000; June 15, 1938, $2,000,000; June 15, 1939, 
$2,200,000. ; 

“A debt-funding agreement will be prepared for signatures and sub- 
mission to the President.” 

To the Nongress of the United States: 

I am submitting herewith for the consideration of the Congress a 
copy of an agreement, dated December 4, 1925, executed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as chairman of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, providing for the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Rumania to the United States of America, The agreement 
was approved by me on December 4, 1925, subject to the approval of 
Congress, pursuant to authority conferred by act approved February 9, 
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1922, as amended by act approved February 28, 1923, and as further 
amended by act approved January 21, 1925. 
I believe that the settlement upon the terms set forth in the agree- 
ment is fair and just to both Governments and recommend its approval 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THe Warre Hovs, December 8, 1925. 


AGREEMENT 


Made the 4th day of December, 1925, at the city of Washington, D. C., 
between the Kingdom of Rumania, hereinafter called Rumania, party 
of the first part, and the United States of America, hereinafter called 
the United States, party of the second part 


Whereas Rumania is indebted to the United States as of June 15, 
1925, upon obligations in the aggregate principal amount of $36,128,- 
494.94, together with interest accrued and unpaid thereon; and 

Whereas Rumania desires to fund said indebtedness to the United 
States, both principal and interest, through the issue of bonds to the 
United States, and the United States is prepared to accept bonds from 
Rumania upon the terms and conditions hereinafter set forth; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual 
covenants herein contained it is agreed as follows: 

1. Amount of indebtedness: The amount of the indebtedness to be 
funded, after allowing for cash payments made or to be made by 
Rumania and the credit set out below, is $44,590,000, which has been 
computed as follows: 


Principal amount of indebtedness to be funded 
Interest accrued and unpaid thereon to Dec, 15, 1922, 
at the rate of 4% per cent a year 3 


Total indebtedness as of Dec, 15, 1922. 
Interest acerued and unpaid thereon to June 15, 1925, 
at the rate of 3 per cent a year 


$36, 128, 494. 94 
5, 365, 806. 08 
41, 494, 801. 02 

8, 112, 072. 59 


44, 606, 373. 61 
Credits allowed by War Department for material, to- 
gether with interest thereon 11, 922. 07 


Total net indebtedness as of June 15, 1925. 44, 594, 451. 54 
To be pald in cash upon execution of agreement 4, 451. 54 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds 44, 590, 000. 00 


2. Payment: In order to provide for the payment of the indebted- 
ness thus to be funded Rumania will issue to the United States at par 
bonds of Rumania dated June 15, 1925, in the principal amounts and 
maturing serially on the several dates fixed in the following schedule: 


s US SUSE RRS Be Aa aT ST EES BSI 000. 
577... TTT. — 700. 000. 00 
11mm E E E a E 000. 
7S SREP TERCERA SS SUISSE APR EIR NRRL 1, 000; 000. 00 
000. 


C122. ̃ĩ⅛ a Se Ce Ue RS ea, 


2, 026, 000. 00 
2. 097, 000. 00 
2, 172, 000. 00 
— 66, 560, 560. 45 

Provided, however, That Romania, at its option, upon not less than 
90 days’ advance notice to the United States, may postpone any pay- 
ment on account of principal falling due as hereinabove provided after 
June 15, 1939, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not more 
than two years distant from its due date, but only on condition that 
in case Rumania shall at any time exercise this option as to any pay- 
ment of principal, the payment falling due in the next succeeding year 
can not be postponed to any date more than one year distant from the 
date when it becomes due unless and until the payment previously 
postponed shall actually have been made, and the payment falling due 
in the second succeeding year can not be postponed at all unless and 
until the payment of principal due two years previous thereto shall 
actually haye been made. 

3. Form of bond: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder to the 
United States shall be payable to the Government of the United States 
of America, or order, and shall be signed for Rumania by its envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary at Washington, or by its 
other duly authorized representative. The bonds issued for the first 
14 annual payments shall be substantially in the form set forth in the 
exhibit hereto annexed and marked “Exhibit A,” shall be issued in 
14 pieces in the principal amounts fixed in the preceding schedule, 
maturing annually on June 15 of each year up to and including June 
15, 1939, and shall not bear interest before maturity, The bonds 
maturing subsequent to June 15, 1939, shall be substantially in the 
form set forth in the exhibit hereto annexed and marked “ Exhibit 
B,” and shall be issued in 48 pieces with maturities and in denomina- 
tions as hereinabove set forth and shall bear interest at the rate of 
814 per cent per annum from June 15, 1939, payable semiannually on 
June 15 and December 15 of each year until the principal of such 
bonds shall be paid. y 

4. Method of payment: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder 
shall be payable, as to both principal and interest, in United States 
gold coin of the present standard of value, or, at the option of 
Rumania, upon not less than 30 days’ advance notice to the United 
States, in any obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 
1917, to be taken at par and accrued interest to the date of payment 
hereunder. 

All payments, whether in cash or in obligations of the United States, 
to be made by Rumania on acount of the principal of or interest on 
any bonds issued or to be issued hereunder and held by the United 
States, shall be made at the Treasury of the United States in Wash- 
ington, or, at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and if in cash shall 
be made in funds immediately available on the date of payment, or if 
in obligations of the United States shall be in form acceptable to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States under the general regu- 
lations of the Treasury Department governing transactions in United 
States obligations. 

5. Exemption from taxation: The principal and interest of all bonds 
issued or to be issued hereunder shall be paid without deduction for, 
and shall be exempt from, any and all taxes or other public dues, 
present or future, imposed by or under authority of Rumania or any 
political or local taxing authority within the Kingdom of Rumania, 
whenever, so long as, and to the extent that beneficial ownership is in 
(a) the Government of the United States, (b) a person, firm, or asso- 
ciation neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in Rumania, or (e) a 
corporation not organized under the laws of Rumania. 

6. Payments before maturity: Rumania, at its option, on June 15 or 
December 15 of any year, upon not less than 90 days’ adyance notice to 
the United States, may make advance payments in amounts of $1,000 
or multiples thereof, on account of the principal of any bonds issued 
or to be issued hereunder and held by the United States. Any such 
advance payments shall be applied to the principal of such bonds as 
may be indicated by Rumania at the time of the payment. 

7. Exchange for marketable obligations: Rumania will issue to the 
United States at any time, or from time to time, at the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, in exchange for any or 
all of the bonds issued hereunder and held by the United States, 
definitive engraved bonds in form suitable for sale to the public, in 
such amounts and denominations as the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States may request, in bearer form, with provision for regis- 
tration as to principal and/or in fully registered form, and otherwise 
on the same terms and conditions as to dates of issue and maturity, 
rate or rates of interest, if any, exemptions from taxation, payment in 
obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, and the 
like, as the bonds surrendered on such exchange. Rumania will deliver 
definitive engraved bonds to the United States in accordance herewith 
within six months of receiving notice of any such request from the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and pending the de- 
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livery of the definitive engraved bonds will deliver, at the request of 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United- States, temporary 
bonds or interim receipts in form satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States within 30 days of the 
receipt of such request, all without expense to the United States. 
The United States, before offering any such bonds or interim receipts 
for sale in Rumania, will first offer them to Rumania for purchase at 
par and accrued interest, if any, and Rumania shall likewise have the 
option, in lieu of issuing any such bonds or interim receipts, to make 
adyance redemption, at par and accrucd interest, if any, of a corre- 
sponding principal amount of bonds issued hereunder and held by the 
United States. Rumania agrees that the definitive engraved bonds 
called for by this paragraph shall contain all such provisions, and that 
it will cause to be promulgated all such rules, regulations, and orders 
as shall be deemed necessary or desirable by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States in order to facilitate the sale of the 
bonds in the United States, in Rumania, or elsewhere, and that if 
requested by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, it 
will use its good offices to secure the listing of the bonds on such stock 
exchanges as the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
may specify. 

8. Cancellation and surrender of obligations: Upon the execution of 
this agreement the delivery to the United States of the $66,560,560.43 
principal amount of bonds of Rumania to be issued hereunder, together 
with satisfactory evidence of authority for the execution of this agree- 
ment by the representatives of Rumania and for the execution of the 
bonds to be issued hereunder, the United States will cancel and sur- 
render to Rumania, at the Treasury of the United States in Washjng- 
ton, the obligations of Rumania held by the United States. 

9. Notices: Any notice, request, or consent under the hand of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall be deemed and 
taken as a notice, request, or consent of the United States, and shall 
be sufficient if delivered at the legation of Rumania at Washington or 
at the office of the Ministry of Finance in Rumania; and any notice, 
request, or election from or by Rumania shall be sufficient if delivered 
to the American Legation at Bucharest, or to the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the Treasury of the United States in Washington. The 
United States, in its discretion, may waive any notice required here- 
under, but any such waiver shall be in writing and shall not extend 
to or affect any subsequent notice or impair any right of the United 
States to require notice hereunder, 

10. Compliance with legal requirements: Rumania represents and 
agrees that the execution and delivery of this agreement have in all 
respects been duly authorized and that all acts, conditions, and legal 
formalities which should have been completed prior to the making of 
this agreement have been completed as required by the laws of 
Rumania and in conformity therewith. 

11, Counterparts: This agreement shall be executed in two counter- 
parts, each of which shall have the force and effect of an original, 

In witness whereof Rumania has caused this agreement to be exe 
cuted on Its behalf by N. Titulescu, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to his Britannic Majesty and president of the Rumanian 
Debt Funding Commission at Washington, thereunto duly authorized, 
subject, however, to ratification by Rumanian Parliament, and the 
United States has likewise caused this agreement to be executed on 
its behalf by the Secretary of the Treasury as chairman of the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission, with the approval of the President, 
subject, however, to the approval of Congress, pursuant to the act of 
Congress approved February 9, 1922, as amended by the act of Con- 
gress approved February 28, 1923, and as further amended by the act 
of Congress approved January 21, 1925, all on the day and the year 
first above written. 

THE Kixcpom or RUMANIA, 
By N. Trrvubescc, 
Tue UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
For the World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
By A. W. MELLON, 
Seoretary of the Treasury and Chairman of the Commission, 

Approved: 

CaLyin COOLIDGE, 
President. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The House having divided, I make the 
point that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 
A good many gentlemen have gone, because I told them that I 
would not ask for any roll eall. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we were asked to pay out this great 
amount of money, there would be a roll call. 


1926 


the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 284, nays 40, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and 


answered “ present” 1, not voting 106, as follows: 
[Roll No. 15] 


Aswell 

Auf der Heide 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 


Colton 


Dickinson, Mo. 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drewry 

Dyer 

Eaton 


Almon 

Beck 

Berger 

Bowling 

Cannon 

Dominick 

Driver 

Garner, Tex. 
ilbert 

Hare 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Andrew 
Arentz 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bell 
Bixler 
Boylan 
Brumm 
Burdick 
Busby 
Butler 
Canfield 


YEAS—284 
Edwards Knutson Rowbottom 
Elliott Kopp Rubey 
Ellis Kunz Rutherford 
Eslick Kurtz Sabath 
Esterly Lanham Scott 
Evans Lankford Sears, Nebr. 
Fairchild Larsen ^ Shallenberger 
Faust Lea, Calif. Shreve 
Fenn Leatherwood Simmons 
Fish Leavitt Sinnott 
her Ga. Smith 
Fitzgerald, W. T. Lehibach Snell 
aherty tts Sosnowski 
Fletcher Lineberger Speaks 
Fort Little 881 
Foss Lowrey Sproul, III 
French Lyon proul, 8. 
Frothingham eClintic Stalker 
Fuller eDuffie Stedman 
Fulmer McFadden Stephens 
Funk McKeown Sto 
Furlow McLaughlin, Mich. Strong, Kans. 
Garber McLa Nebr. Strong, Pa. 
Gardner, Ind. Mel Strother 
G Tenn. MeMillan Summers, Wash. 
Garrett, Tex. McReynolds Swank 
Gasque McSwain Swartz 
Gibson McSweeney Sweet 
Gifford Madden Swing 
w. ee, N. Y. Taber 
Gorman „Pa. Taylor, N. J. 
Green, Fla. Major Taylor, Tenn. 
Green, Iowa Manlove Taylor, W. Va. 
Greenwood apes Temple 
Griest Martin, La. Thatcher 
Griffin Martin, Mass, Thayer 
Hadley Menges Thompson 
Hale Merritt Thurston 
Hall, Ind Michener Tilson 
Hammer Miller Timberlake 
Hastings Milligan Tincber 
Hawes Montgomery Tolle 
Hayden Mooney Treadway 
Hersey Moore, K: Tydin 
Hicke Moore, Ohio Underhill 
Hill, Ala. Moore, Va. Underwood 
Hill, Md. Morrow Updike 
Hoge Murphy Upshaw 
Holaday Nelson, Me, Vaile 
Hooper elson, Mo. Vestal 
Houston Newton, Minn, Vincent, Mich. 
Huddleston O'Connell, R. I. Vinson, Ga 
udson O'Connor, La. Walters 
Hull, Tenn, Patterson Wason 
Hull, William E. Peer Watres 
Irwin Perkins Watson 
Jacobstein Porter Weaver 
ames Pou ler 
Jeffers Prall White, Kans. 
Jenkins Purnell White, Me. 
Johnson, III. Ragon Whittington 
Johnson, Ind. Ramseyer liams, 
Johnson, S. Dak. Rathbone Williams, Tex. 
Johnson, 5 Reece Williamson 
Kahn Reed, Ark. Winter 
Kearns Reed, N. Y. Wolverton 
Kem Robinson, Iowa Wood 
Ketcham Robsion, ky. Wright 
Kiefner ogers Wurzbach 
Kincheloe Romjue Wyant 
ng Rouse Zihlman 
NAYS—40 
Hill, Wash. Morehead Schafer 
Howard Nelson, Wis. Schneider 
Hudspeth Oldfield Smithwick 
Johnson, Ky, Parks Steagall 
Jones Peavey Taylor, Colo, 
Keller uin Tillman 
Kvale ainey Wefald 
Lampert Rankin Wilson, La. 
Lozier Sanders, Tex. Wilson, Miss. 
Mansfield Sandlin Wingo 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Carter, Okla. 
NOT VOTING—106 


Carew 

Celler 
Chapman 
Chindblom 
Collins 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis. 


Douglass Hall, N. Dak. 
Doyle Hard 
Pungerald, Roy d. Haugens 
ra oy G. Ha 
Frear 91 Hawley 
Fredericks Hoch 
Free Hull, Morton D. 
Freeman Johnson, Wash. 
Gallivan Sng 
Gambrill Kendall 
GI Kerr 
Gol Kiess 
oldsborough Kindred 
raham LaGuardia 


Lazaro Norton Reid, III. Vare 
Lindsay O'Connell, N. Y. Sanders, N. Y. Vinson, Ky. 
Linthicum O'Connor, N. Y. Sears, Fla. Voigt 
Luce Oliver, Ala. Beger Wainwright 
MacGregor Oliver, N. Y. Sinclair arren 
agrady Parker Somers, N. I. Weller 
Mead Perlman Stevenson Welsh 
Michaelson Phillips Sullivan Whitehead 
lis Pratt Sumners, Tex. Woodruff 
Montague Quayle Swoope Woodrum 
Morgan ker Thomas Yates 
Morin Ransley Tinkham 
Newton, Mo. Rayburn Tucker 


So the bill was passed. 
The following pairs were announced: 


Graham with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma. 

„ Kendall with Mr. Montague. 

Davenport with Mr. Barkley. 

. Free with Mr. Harrison. 

. Hoch with Mr. Rayburn. 

. Kiess with Mr. Busby. 

Newton of Missouri with Mr. Doyle. 

„ Reid of IIlinois with Mr. Stevenson. 
Wainwright with Mr. Thomas. 

. Seger with Mr. Warren. 

. Freeman with Mr. Chapman. 

. Woodruff with Mr. Kerr. 

. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 
„Sinclair with Mr. Lazaro. 

. Tinkham with Mr. Collins. 

. Swoope with Mr. Drane. 

MacGregor with Mr. Oliver of Alabama. 

. Fredericks with Mr. Tucker. 

. Glynn with Mr. Gambrill. 

Roy G. Fi rald with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Frear with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

The yote was announced as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 

On motion of Mr. Green of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the 


vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF ESTHONIA TO THE UNITED 
STATES 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. 
R. 6775) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of 
the Republic of Esthonia to the United States of America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
calls up a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6775) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of 
the Republic of Esthonia to the United States of America 


Be it enacted, etc., That the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Republie of Esthonia to the United States of America, made by the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission and approved by the President 
upon the terms and conditions as set forth in Senate Document No. T, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, is hereby approved in general terms 
as follows: 

The amount of the indebtedness to be funded, after allowing for the 
cash payment made by Esthonia and the credit set out below, is 
$13,830,000, which has been computed as follows: 


Principal amount of obligations to be funded $13, 999, 145. 60 
Credit allowed for total loss of cargo on were Boa x 


steamship John Russ, sunk by a mine in Baltic 1, 932, 923. 45 
12, 066, 222. 15 
Interest accrued and unpaid thereon to Dec. 15, 1922, 
at the rate of 4 per cent a year 1, 765, 219. 73 
Tota! principal and interest accrued and unpaid 
OS OF Dec, 35. 19482 a ANSANS 13, 831, 441. 88 
To be paid in cash by Esthonia upon execution of 
epg i hs) PORRES TAR Ea Re hE t ae 1, 441. 88 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds 13, 830, 000. 00 


The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments on 
December 15 of each year up to and including December 15, 1984, on a 
fixed schedule, subject to the right of the Republic of Esthonia to 
make such payments in three-year periods. The amount of the first 
year’s installment shall be $69,000, the annual installments to increase 
until the sixty-second year. The amount of the final installment will 
be $530,000, the aggregate installments being equal to the total prin- 
cipal of the indebtedness to be funded into bonds, 

The Republic of Esthonia shall have the right to pay off additional 
amounts of the principal of the bonds on any interest date upon 90 
days’ advance notice. 

Interest on the bonds shall be payable semiannually on June 15 and 
December 15 of each year at the rate of 3 per cent per annum from 
December 15, 1922, to December 15, 1932, and thereafter at the rate of 
814 per cent per annum until final payment. 

The Republic of Esthonia shall have the option with reference to 
payments on account of principal and/or interest falling due on or 
before December 15, 1930, under the terms of the agreement, to make 
the following payments on the dates specified: June 15, 1926, $50,000 ; 
December 15, 1926, $50,000; June 15, 1927, $75,000; December 15, 
1927, $75,000; June 15, 1928, $100,000; December 15, 1928, $100,000 ; 
June 15, 1929, $125,000; December 15, 1929, $125,000; June 15, 1930, 
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$150,000; December 15, 1930, $150,000; total, $1,000,000; and tọ pay 
the balance, including mterest on all overdue payments, at the rate of 
8 per cent per annum, in bonds of Esthonia, dated December 15, 1930, 
bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum from December 
15, 1930, to December 15, 1932, and thereafter at the rate of 34 per 
cent per annum, such bonds to mature serially on December 15 of each 
year up to and including December 15, 1984, substantially in the same 
manner and to be substantially the same in other respects as the bonds 
of Esthonia received at the time of the funding of the indebtedness. 

Any payment of interest or of principal may be made, at the option of 
the Republic of Esthonia, in any United States Government obligations 
issued after April 6, 1917, such obligations to be taken at par and 
accrued interest. 


Mr. CRISP, Gentlemen of the House, I am going to detain 
you but a few moments. This settlement is, in substance, the 
settlement that was made with Great Britain and like the set- 
tlement made with Poland, and when fully executed the Gov- 
ernment will receive the same proportion of principal and 
interest as on the British settlement. 

The Government of Esthonia’s indebtedness, principal and 
interest, amounted to $13,830,000. There was one credit 
allowed by the American commission on this indebtedness. The 
American Government sold to the Esthonian Government food 
and relief supplies and surplus war material which were de- 
stroyed when the steamer John Rusk was sunk in the Baltic 
Sea. The ship ran afoul of a mine and was destroyed with its 
cargo, and Esthonia never received the benefit of any of these 
goods. I can not say whether or not there was a constructive 
delivery or not, but I do know that there was no actual deliv- 
ery and that Esthonia got no benefit from it. She is allowed a 
credit for the value of that cargo, amounting to $1,932,000. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Was the cargo insured? 

Mr. CRISP. No, sir. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. And the shippers received no insurance? 

Mr. CRISP. No. My information is that the goods were 
entirely destroyed by coming in contact with a mine. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Where were the goods when they left 
the American possessions—were they shipped from France or 
the United States? 

Mr. CRISP. I can not answer my friend; I do not know. 
To be very candid with the gentieman, I was not present when 
this settlement was made with the commission, I was in China 
at that time. There was no opposition to this settlement in 
the Ways and Means Committee, so I did not fully investigate 
the facts. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Assuming that the goods were the 
property of the Esthonian Government, can the gentleman tell 
us any reason why the United States should bear the loss? 

Mr. CRISP. As I said, there might have been a constructive 
delivery; but I can not answer, for I was not present when 
the settlement was made. I know that there was no actual 
delivery. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The taking of the goods by the Esthonian 
Government and shipping them on their ship would be an 
actual delivery, although they may never have received the 
goods. 

Mr. CRISP. If they were delivered to the agents of Estho- 
nia, yes. There can be no legal question about that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And if this ship was under their con- 
trol, I would like someone to satisfy me why we should lose 
that amount. 

Mr. CRISP. It is possible that my colleague on the com- 
mission, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], may be able 
to answer that question, because I can not. I was not pres- 
ent when the agreement was made. 

Mr. BURTON. It was upon the bare ground of humanity 
and fairness to a friendly country. This cargo was not in- 
sured. The full price was placed upon it when it was sent, 
but it was sunk by a mine which had been placed by the Ger- 
mans before the war. The commission did not think it was 
fair to charge Esthonia, a poor country, for goods that she 
never received. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
erosity? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; one may call it so, and a very worthy 
one, too. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
from Ohio whether or not there was partial insurance on 
the cargo? 

Mr. BURTON. As I understand it, there was no insurance 
whatever. 

Mr, LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 


So that this is a pure act of gen- 
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Mr. LOZIER. Is it a fact that the commission that nego- 
tiated this settlement has failed to furnish this Congress, 
which created it, and the American people who are interested 
in this indebtedness, with the evidence upon which the com- 
mission bases its recommendations? 

Mr. CRISP. The commission, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury and others, appeared before the Committee on Ways 
and Means and furnished that committee with evidence, satis- 
factory to the committee, so much so as fo induce that com- 
mittee to unanimously report this bill. If any member of that 
committee or any other Member of the House had sought more 
detailed information, I have not the slightest doubt that they 
could have obtained it. 

Mr, LOZIER. The relationship of principal and agent ex- 
isted between the Congress of the United States and this 
commission, and it was the duty of this commission to submit 
to Congress all the evidence on which it based its conclusions, 
and not merely their opinion as to what that evidence proved 
or disproved. É 

The commission based its recommendation upon data which 
the gentleman from Georgia held in his hands when he was 
discussing the Italian debt settlement, but which evidence was 
never delivered to this Congress or published for the informa- 
tion of the American people; and is it not a fact that the 
commission based its recommendation on secret data that this 
Congress has never been given and which the American people 
have never been given but which this commission obtained and 
has under its control? = 

Mr. CRISP. The “secret data” which the gentleman likes 
to roll under his tongue were simply investigations made by 
Government officials giving the commission the result of their 
check. They corroborated the Italian pamphlets setting out 
Italy's case. I left my Italian pamphlets in the Ways and 
Means Committee room for the use of members of the Ways 
and Means Committee. The secret data is undoubtedly much 
like other secret data in the State Department in respect to 
negotiations between different foreign countries, and diplomatic 
correspondence and things of that sort are not made public, 
and it is not furnished to the House of Representatives either. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is there any record of where this Congress 
has ever appointed a standing or select committee to make an 
investigation and a recommendation to the Congress where 
that select or standing committee has come into Congress and 
made a recommendation without giving the Congress the benefit 
of the evidence upon which the recommendation is based? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not admit the gentleman's premise, to 
start with, and in the second place I do not know what other 
commissions have done. Under the act of Congress creating 
this commission it was authorized to enter into negotiations 
with foreign governments to see what settlements with debtors 
the commission could get, and then it was the duty of the 
commission to recommend to Congress any agreement made. 
It is for Congress to say whether or not it would approve the 
settlement. The commission did not have to report its reasons 
or the result of its investigations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRISP. This commission did enter into negotiations, 
and this commission now comes to you and presents to the 
Congress a settlement it has made. Two of its humble members 
have presented to the House the economic conditions and the 
reasons that actuated and induced the commission to make a 
settlement. Then, under the act of Congress, it is for the 
gentleman and other Members of Congress in their representa- 
tive capacity to say whether or not they will vote to approve it. 
We do not have to present to the House what transpired in the 
commission. House committees do not report to the House 
what transpired in executive sessions. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that every Member of this 
House or any Senator at any time can go to any department 
of this Government and in his representative capacity see any 
document that is there? 

Mr. CRISP. Unless the document is of an international 
character which the best interests of the Government demands 
shall be kept secret. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can not he see any document? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not go that far. I think there are inter- 
national documents of such character that they will not be 
exhibited to anyone unless they are acting under some au- 
thority from the Congress to inspect it. 
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Mr. BLANTON. I say this to the gentleman, that there 
are matters considered secret in the Department of Justice 
that we can go down there and inspect. I have been down 
there, and they have shown the documents to me in their office 
when they could not make them public, and any other Repre- 
sentative can go down there and do the same thing. 

Mr. CRISP. It is my judgment that, if any Member of 
Congress had gone to the Treasury Department and said he 
desired to see any of the data, it would have been shown to 
him. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will yield, I do 
not understand the commission acted, and I am sure the com- 
mittee did not act upon any secret documents as far as that 
is concerned. But what I understand the commission acted 
upon—and what I know the committee acted upon—are the 
facts which have been disclosed on this floor, which amply 
sustain all of these. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman is correct, and I apprehend 
I was responsible through a statement I made for these re- 
marks. In my presentation of the Italian case I held up a 
number of documents which I said were prepared by Ameri- 
can sources. In the discussion somebody said they had not 
been furnished the House. I said I had them, and they were 
furnished me by the American commission; and they were 
marked strictly confidential, and for that reason I did not 
feel authorized to place them in the record. I am responsible 
for that statement. 

Mr. BURTON. If the gentleman will yield. There is one 
question only, Was this ship sunk, and did she deliver her 
cargo? Is there anybody who doubts that? It was a matter 
of general publicity at the time, and it has been reported to 
this Government. There is no possible question in regard to 
it. 

Mr. CRISP. There is nothing concealed from the House. 
The commission comes in here very frankly and says that 
upon the statement of facts they have allowed this credit, and 
all the investigation the most industrious Member of this 
House could make he could find no other information than 
that. It is up to the Membership whether or not they desire 
to allow the credit and approve the settlement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. CRISP. I would ask leave to extend my remarks by 
putting in the report of the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection 
extension indicated by the gentleman from Georgia? 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. Crisp, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted the 
following report to accompany H. R. 6775: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 6775) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Republic of Esthonia to the Government of the United States of 
America, having had the same under consideration, report it back to 
the House without amendment, with the recommendation that the bill 
be passed, 

The World War Foreign Debt Commission, through its chairman, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, negotiated an agreement with Mr. 
Antonius Piip, Esthonian envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary at Washington. 

The American commission ratified and approved the agreement made 
by its chairman. The President has approved the agreement and has 
urged Congress to ratify same. The agreement has been reduced to 
writing and signed by the duly authorized representatives of the two 
interested Republics. It is subject to the approval of Congress, the 
Esthonlan representatives having been already authorized to make the 
agreement and no further approval by the Hsthonian Government being 
necessary to bind that Republic, If Congress approves the agreement, it 
is then complete and binding on both Republics. 

The amount of the indebtedness to be funded, principal and interest, 

is $13,830,000, which has been computed as follows: 

Principal amount of obligations to be funded 


Credit allowed for total loss of cargo on sinking of 
steamship John Russ, sunk by a mine in Baltie Sea. 


GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


to the 
[After 


$13, 999, 145. 60 
1, 932, 923. 45 
12, 066, 222. 15 


Interest accrued and unpaid thereon to Dec. 15, 1922, 
at the rate of 4% per cent a yea 1, 765, 219. 73 


Total principal and interest accrued and un- 
paid as of Dec. 22 

To be paid in cash by Esthonia upon execution of 

agreement oo nn . us 


13, 831, 441, 88 

1, 441. 88 
Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds 13, 830, 000. 00 
LXVII 142 
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A credit of $1,932,923.45 is allowed Esthonia on account of the total 
loss of a cargo of surplus -material sold to Esthonia for relief pur- 
poses and destroyed (the goods never having been delivered to Estho- 
nia) when the steamship John Russ was sunk by a mine in the Baltic 
Sea in September, 1919. 

The basis of the settlement is the same as that made with Poland and 
Latvia, Esthonia having the option to liquidate the amounts due under 
the agreement on or before December 15, 1930, in part by semiannual 
cash payments as follows: 


%% RO Se ae a SE Eee eS — $50,000 
NYRR Bs RE IES or eS ee A NE ES e 50, 000 
PRY ae Cie Uy QRS NE En STRESS ile CR ea RC AES MRS, 75, 000 
JJ 75. 000 
A Cyt S a ee PRS SS SS Seas 100, 600 
15, 12 PRN AVAE LER PS, CLL RISES ES ERE 100, 000 
9 R A OO AARTO R LSE AEE RSET oe 125, 000 
e A LORO a Sa A VEE 9 125. 000 
EE G ET REES AR ASEEN NE DRAIN EA 150, 009 
Ls EAEE A E a Be AO BEL T ESE ET a 1, 000, 000 


The balance due on these dates is to be funded into bonds of Es- 
thonia similar to the terms of the first bonds to be issued under the 
agreement; and, when the agreement is fully executed, the United 
States will receive the same proportionate amount that it will receive 
under the British settlement. 

As in the British agreement, Esthonia shall have the right to pay 
all bonds issued or to be issued under the agreement, as to both prin- 
cipal and interest, in United States gold coin of the present standard 
of yalue; or, at the option of Esthonia, upon not less than 30 days’ 
advance notice to the United States, in any obligations of the United 
States issued after April 6, 1917, to be taken at par and accrued 
interest to the date of payment. 

Also, as in the British agreement, Esthonia, at Its option, upon not 
less than 90 days’ advance notice to the United States, may postpone 
any payment on account of principal falling due after June 15, 1943, 
to any subsequent June 15, or December 15, not more than two years 
distant from its due date. When two such payments have been post- 
poned, Esthonia shail not have the right to postpone any other pay- 
ment until the two payments in arrears have been paid in full. 

On the date the agreement was made, October 28, 1925, the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission issued a statement to the press fully 
explaining the details of the settlement, and there is attached hereto 
and made a part of this report a copy of that statement. There is 
also attached a copy of a letter from the President of the United 
States to Congress, recommending the approval of the settlement, 
and a copy of the agreement entered into between the two Govern- 
ments for the funding of this indebtedness, 


STATEMENT GIVEN TO THE PRESS BY THE WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT 
COMMISSION IN CONNECTION WITH THE SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBT- 
EDNESS OF ESTHONIA TO THE UNITED STATES 

OCTOBER 28, 1925. 

There was signed at the Treasury to-day an agreement providing 
for the refunding of the debt of the Republic of Esthonia to the 
United States. The indebtedness represents obligations recelyed in 
connection with the sale of war supplies by the United States Liquida- 
tion Commission, War Department, and obligations received from the 
American Relief Administration on account of relief supplies furnished 
on credit. 

The agreement was signed on behalf of the Republic of Esthonia by 
Mr. Antonius Piip, enyoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
at Washington, and on bebalf of the United States by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as chairman of the World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion. The agreement was immediately sent to the President for his 
approval. 

The amount of the indebtedness to be funded is $13,830,000, com- 
puted as follows: 


Principal amount of obligations to be funded 


$13, 999, 145. 60 
Credit allowed for total loss of cargo on sinkin ape 


steamship John Russ sunk by a mine in Baltic 1, 932, 923. 45 
12, 066, 222. 15 
Interest accrued and unpaid thereon to Dec. 15, 1922, 
at the rate of 4½ per cent a yea 


1, 765, 219. 73 
eset 5 and interest accrued and unpaid 
f Dee. 15, 1922 


To be paid ag Hepa by Esthonia upon execution of 
agreement 


13, 831, 441. 88 
— ——-. ————ĩ— —0 paS 1, 441. 88 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds 13, 830, 000. 00 
The credit of $1,932,923.45 was allowed on account of the total loss 
of a cargo of surplus war material sold to Esthonia for relief purposes 
and destroyed when the steamship John Russ was sunk by a mine in 
the Baltic Sea in September, 1919. The basis of the settlement is the 
same as that made with Poland, Esthonia having the option to liqui- 
date the amounts due under the agreement on or before December 15. 
1930, in part by semiannual cash payments, as follows : 


June 18.1828 $50, 990 
June 15, 1627 75, 000 


‘ 
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Dee. 15, 
June 15, 1930__-___ 
Dec. 15, 1 


S| eS — —ꝛ—ͤ—ͤ0 


1,000, 000 


tal : — 


The balance is to be funded into bonds of Esthonia similar in terms 
to the bonds first to be issued under the agreement. 

The $13,830,000 principal amount of bonds of Esthonia to be issued 
under the funding agreement mature serially over a period of 62 years 
and bear interest at the rate of 8 per cent a year up to December 15, 
1032, and at the rate of 3% per cent a year thereafter. 

The agreement with Esthonia is the ninth funding agreement con- 
cluded by the World War Foreign Debt Commission since its creation 
on February 9, 1922. Agreements have already been concluded and 
approved by Congress with Great Britain, Finland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
and Poland. Agreements have also been concluded with Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, and Latvia, which will be submitted to Congress at its 
next session, as well as the present agreement. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am submitting herewith for the consideration of the Congress a 
copy of an agreement, dated October 28, 1925, executed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as chairman of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, providing for the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Republic of Esthonia to the United States of America, The agree- 
ment was approved by me on October 28, 1925, subject to the approval 
of Congress, pursuant to authority conferred by act approved February 
9, 1922, as amended by act approved February 28, 1923, and as further 
amended by act approved January 21, 1925. 

I believe that the settlement upon the terms set forth in the agree- 
ment is fair and just to both Governments and recommend its 
approval. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tue WEITE House, December 8, 1925. 


AGREEMENT 
Made the 28th day of October, 1925, at the City of Washington, D. C., 
between the Republic of Esthonia, hereinafter called Psthonia, party 
of the first part, and the United States of America, hereipafter 
called the United States, party of the second part 

Whereas Esthonia is indebted to the United States as of Decem- 
ber 15, 1922, upon obligations in the aggregate principal amount of 
$13,999,145.60, together with interest accrued and unpaid thereon; 
and 

Whereas Esthonia desires to fund said indebtedness to the United 
States, both principal and interest, through the issue of bonds to the 
United States, and the United States is prepared to accept bonds from 
Esthonia upon the terms and conditions hereinafter set forth: 

Now, therefore, In consideration of the premises and of the mutual 
covenants herein contained, it is agreed as follows: 

1, Amount of indebtedness: The mount of the indebtedness to be 
funded, after allowing for cash payments made or to be made by 
Esthonia and the credit set out below, is $13,830,000, which has been 
eemputed as follows: 


Principal amount of obligations to be funded 


$13, 999, 145. 60 
Credit allowed for total loss of cargo on sig Pha 
a- 


steamship John Russ, sunk by a mine in Baltic 1, 982, 923, 45 
12, 066, 222. 15 
Interest accrued and unpaid thereon to Dec. 15, 1922, 
at the rate of 4% per cent a year 1, 765, 219. 73 
Total principal and interest accrued and unpaid 
ak ol Dec, 38, 1022 . E 13, 831, 441. 88 
To be paid in cash by Esthonia upon execution of 
Mareement.. n 1, 441. 88 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds 13, 830, 000. 00 
2. Repayment of principal: In order to provide for the repayment 
of the indebtedness thus to be funded Esthonia will issue to the United 
States at par as of December 15, 1922, bonds of Esthonia in the ag- 
gregate principal amount of $13,830,000, dated December 15, 1922. 
and maturing serially on each December 15 in the succeeding years for 
62 years, in the amounts and on the several dates fixed in the follow- 
ing schedule: 


BBT W K $69, 000 
Tr!!! eed a IE ER Sd LOY Ep eee Se RIA 71. 000 
1 Germans Pasa E ream ars a eh cae 73, 0 

pd a ae EAN U ae ee Sa et eS 75, 000 
1... aS aR ENN ERA EE 78, 000 
ff.. Sts SO pA PA LIS At ea NY „000 
| SE pe ͤ———T——— T, 82, 000 
ANE a OSES TRS AEGIS A EUR Sa ATI Sib E RS SAM 85, 000 
DS 2 CRE REID ᷣ . eS Es 88, 000 
NB 2 on PE ee ne 5 90, 000 

933333. —T—TTTT0—„æ＋!ß— 92, 000 
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„ $98. 000 

101, 000 

105, 000 

113° 000 

E EE SN NR es Te OR eC eS 117, 000 

0 BE BRS SE Ro BEAT ES 2A REE OTE — „000 

T—: ——-—. .... 125, 000 

VVV... See REO — 120, 000 

O ae S i e e E Re 184, 000 

VE an as SALES SS SSR EE Se e UR es 8, 000 

a ae ak Ee ee SE 143, 000 

222 8 , 000 

gb} eae ES CREE RSE NEE ES RS OE NES 153, 000 

———:::. SSeS 159, 000 

22! WE URE Med, FSi rest SE ORES 5, 000 

T ee EE, Los SEINE ES Ee eee NSA 170, 000 

176, 000 

182, 000 

189, 000 

195, 000 

202, 000 

209, 000 

217, 000 

224, 000 

232, 000 

N te EI ES ae OSA eS T 240, 000 

1) SLE Se tok See ISS RELY, 249, 000 

ZA PR LS Eee Ee eee 257, 000 

: Uy a EEE SS a ete , 000 

by Renard BASS TRS ESSE RSS IES 5, 000 
Ea PE ee eee — 5 

1C—— ... ̃ . ̃ ——— 295, 000 

C—: ̃ ...,. Sa SS SAE 305. 000 

r.. — ——— —— 318. 000 

TTT c a EEE TES, 327, 000 

, 000 

„000 

363, 000 

375, 000 

, 000 

402, 000 

, 000 

431, 000 

, 000 

Ro ET BEE TRE eee 461, 000 

IJ a a RR ee n 477, 000 

bE AR ESSER, T..... ame — 494, 000 

BE ei B EI ES E N AAO ESSN ON er 511, 000 

BS Lee ES — 530, 000 

e SS ee ENE 13, 830, 000 


Provided, however, That Esthonia, at its option, upon not less than 
90 days’ advance notice to the United States, may postpone any 
payment falling due as hereinabove provided, except those falling 
due on or before December 15, 1930, hereinafter referred to in para- 
graph 5 of this agreement, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 
not more than two years distant from its due date, but only on con- 
dition that in case Esthonia shall at any time exercise this option 
as to any payment of principal, the payment falling due in the next 
suceeeding year can net be postponed to any date more than one year 
distant from the date when it becomes due unless and until the pay- 
ment previously postponed shall actually have been made, and the 
payment falling due in the second succeeding year can not be post- 
poned at all unless and until the payment of principal due two years 
previous thereto shall actually haye been made, 

3. Form of bond: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder to the 
United States shall be payable to the Government of the United States 
of America, or order, shall be issued in such denominations as may 
be requested by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
substantially in the form set forth in the exhibit hereto annexed and 
marked “ Exhibit A,” and shall be signed for Esthonia by its enyoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary at Washington, or by its 
other duly authorized representative. The $13,830,000 principal 
amount of bonds first. to be issued hereunder shall be issued in 62 
pieces, in denonrinations and with maturities corresponding to the 
annual payments of principal hereinabove set forth, 

4. Payment of interest: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder 
shall bear interest, payable semiannually on June 15 and December 15 
in each year, at the rate of 3 per cent a year from December 15, 1922, 
to December 15, 1932, and thereafter at the rate of 3% per cent a 
year until the principal thereof shall have been paid. 

5. Method of payment: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder 
shall be payable, as to both principal and interest, in United States 
gold coin of the present standard of value, or, at the option of Estho- 
nia, upon not less than 80 days’ advance notice to the United States, 
in any obligation of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, to 
be taken at par and accrued interest to the date of payment here- 
under: Provided, however, That with reference to the payments on 
account of principal and/or interest falling due hereunder on or before 
December 15, 1930, Esthonia, at its option, may pay the following 
amounts on the dates specified : 


SE ONS ba See bee Caracas Re law, Sa Le Se ee TE oh il 
Dee aM a oe a a ar Aa, Aone 50, 000 
r ae 75. 000 
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e r 100. 000 
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Dec. 15, 1929_ —— $125, 000 
June 15, 1930 150. 000 
Dec. 15, 1930 150, 000 

vt | eee See ee Be ee ees 1, 000, 000 


and the balance, including interest on all overdue payments at the rate 
of 3 per cent a year from their respective due dates, in bonds of 
Esthonia dated December 15, 1930, bearing interest at the rate of 3 
per cent a year from December 15, 1930, to December 15, 1932, and 
thereafter at the rate of 344 per cent a year until the principal thereof 
shall have been paid, such bonds to mature serially on December 15 of 
each year up to and Including December 15, 1984, substantially in the 
manner provided in paragraph 2 of this agreement, and to be sub- 
stantially similar in other respects to the bonds first to be issued here- 
under. 

All payments, whether In cash or in obligations of the United States, 
to be made by Esthonia on account of the principal of or interest on 
any bonds issued or to be issued hereunder and held by the United 
States, shull be made at the Treasury of the United States in Wash- 
ington, or, at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and if in 
cash shall be made in funds immediately available on the date of pay- 
ment, or if in obligations of the United States shall be in form accept- 
able to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States under the 
general regulations of the Treasury Department governing transactions 
in United States obligations. 

6. Exemptions from taxation: The principal and interest of all 
bonds issued or to be issued hereunder shall be paid without deduction 
for, and shall be exempt from, and all taxes or other public dues, 
present or future, imposed by or under authority of Esthonia or any 
political or local taxing authority within the Republic of Esthonia, 
whenever, so long as, and to the extent that, beneficial ownership is in 
(a) the Government of the United States; (b) a person, firm, or asso- 
ciation neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in Esthonia; or (c) 
a corporation not organized under the laws of Esthonia. 

7. Payments before maturity: Esthonia, at its option, on any inter- 
est date or dates, upon not less than 90 days’ advance notice to the 
United States, may make advance payments in amounts of $1,000 or 
multiples thereof on account of the principal of any bonds issued 
or to be issued hereunder and held by the United States, Any such 
advance payments shall first be applied-to the principal of any bonds 
which shall have been issued hereunder on account of principal and/or 
interest accruing between December 15, 1922, and December 15, 1930, 
and then to the principal of any other bonds issued hereunder and 
held by the United States, as may be indicated by Esthonia at the 
time of the payment. „ 

8. Exchange for marketable obligations: Esthonia will issue to the 
United States at any time, or from time to time, at the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, in exchange for any 
or all of the bonds issued or to be issued hereunder and held by the 
United States, definitive engraved bonds in form suitable for sale to 
the public, in such amounts and denominations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States may request, in bearer form, with pro- 
vision for registration as to principal, and/or in fully registered 
form, and otherwise on the same terms and conditions, as to dates of 
issue and maturity, rate or rates of interest, exemption from taxation, 
payment in obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 
1917, and the like, as the bonds surrendered on such exchange. 
Esthonia will deliver definitive engraved bonds to the United States 
in accordance herewith within six months of receiving notice of any 
such request from the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
and pending the delivery of the definitive engraved bonds will de- 
liver, at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, temporary bonds or interim receipts in form satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States within 30 days 
of the receipt of such request, all without expense to the United 
States. The United States, before offering any such bonds or interim 
receipts for sale in Esthonia, will first offer them to Esthonia for 
purchase at par and accrued interest, and Esthonia shall likewise 
have the option, in lieu of issuing any such bonds or interim re- 
ceipts, to make advance redemption, at par and accrued interest, of a 
corresponding principal amount of bonds issued or to be issued here- 
under and held by the United States. Esthonia agrees that the 
definitive engraved bonds called for by this paragraph shall contain 
all such provisions, and that it will cause to be promulgated all such 
rules, regulations, and orders as shall be deemed necessary or desir- 
able by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States in order 
to facilitate the sale of the bonds in the United States, in Esthonia, or 
elsewhere, and that if requested by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States it will use its good offices to secure the listing 
of the bonds on such stock exchanges as he may request, 

9. Cancellation and surrender of obligations: Upon the execution of 
this agreement, the payment to the United States of cash in the sum 
of $1,441.88 as provided in paragraph 1 of this agreement and the 
delivery to the United States of the $13,830,000 principal amount of 
bonds of Esthonia first to be issued hereunder, together with satisfac- 
tory evidence of authority for the execution of this agreement and the 
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bonds on behalf of Esthonia by {ts envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at Washington, or by its other duly authorized repre- 
sentative, the United States will cancel and surrender to Esthonia, at 
the Treasury of the United States in Washington, the obligations of 
Esthonia in the principal amount of $13,999,145.60 described in the 
preamble to this agreement. . 

10. Notices: Any notice, request, or consent under the hand of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall be deemed and 
taken as the notice, request, or consent of the United States, and shall 
be sufficient if delivered at the legation of Esthonia at Washington or 
at the office of the minister of finance in Tallinn; and any notice, 
request, or election from or by Esthonia shall be sufficient if delivered 
to the American legation at Tallinn or to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at the Treasury of the United States in Washington. The United 
States in its discretion may waive any notice required hereunder, but 
any such waiver shall be in writing and shall not extend to or affect 
any subsequent notice or impair any right of the United States to 
require notice hereunder, 

11. Compliance with legal requirements: Esthonia represents and 
agrees that the execution and delivery of this agreement have in all 
respects been duly authorized and that all acts, conditions, and legal 
formalities which should have been completed prior to the making of 
this agreement and the issuance of bonds hereunder have been com- 
pleted as required by the laws of Esthonia and in conformity therewith, 

12. Counterparts: This agreement shall be executed in two counter- 
parts, each of which shall have the force and effect of an original. 

In witness whereof Esthonia has caused this agreement to be exe- 
cuted on its behalf by its envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary at Washington, thereunto duly authorized, subject, however, 
to the approyal of the State assembly, and the United States has 
likewise caused this agreement to be executed on its behalf by the Sec-. 
retary of the Treasury, as chairman of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, with the approval of the President, subject, however, to 
the approval of Congress, pursuant to the act of Congress approved 
February 9, 1922, as amended by the act of Congress approved Febru- 
ary 28, 1923, and as further amended by the act of Congress approved 
January 21, 1925, all on the day and year first above written. 

THE REPUBLIC or ESTHONIA, 
By A. Pur, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
For the World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
By A. W, MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury and Chairman of the Commission. 

Approved: 

CALVIN Coolmax, President. 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. Gentlemen, the relationship of principal and agent, 
attorney and client, existed between Congress as the representa- 
tives of the American people upon the one hand and this debt- 
funding commission on the other. This commission was ap- 
pointed by the Congress to investigate the facts and negotiate 
a tentative settlement, subject to the approval of Congress, and 
to report to Congress its recommendations. The commission 
proceeded to accumulate a lot of data, which has never been 
given to Congress or to the American people and which Con- 
gress has had no opportunity to examine. Now the commis- 
sion comes before the Congress and presents its recommenda- 
tions and asks Congress to approve these settlements, without 
Congress having had an opportunity to review the evidence, 
documentary or otherwise, upon which the commission bases 
its report. Now, I want to say gentlemen—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. I can not yield now. I have only five min- 
utes. So far as I have been able to discover, there never has 
been an instance in the history of the American Congress where 
a commission appointed by Congress in a matter involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars where the commission has made 
a report and recommendation and not submitted the evidence 
obtained by them and on which their report and recommenda- 
tion was based. How far would a select or standing com- 
mittee of this House get if it should make a recommendation 
that Congress remit the payment of a few million dollars due 
the United States Government and not submit the hearings or 
evidence on which they base their report? 

Suppose a commission had been appointed by Congress to 
obtain certain evidence and make a report and recommenda- 
tions in a matter involving a large amount of money; the com- 
mission proceeds to conduct an investigation and to accumnu- 
late all possible documentary and other evidence bearing upon 
the subject matter in question. Now, suppose this commission 
makes a recommendation that Congress consent to the cancella- 
tion of a part of a debt due the United States, but fails to sub- 
mit to Congress the documentary and other evidence bearing 
on the question and on which the commission predicates its 


recommendations—how much consideration would such a re- 
port receive at the hands of the Congress? Suppose a commis- 
sion or committee, after investigating a matter involving mil- 
lions of dollars to the people of the United States, should, in 
substance, say to Congress this is our report, this is our analy- 
sis of the facts, this is our conclusion of what we think about 
this matter; we are not giving to Congress the first-handed evi- 
dence on which we base our conclusion, but we expect Congress 
to take our word for it, and to accept our deductions and our 
conclusions and we will keep secret the evidence upon which 
we base our recommendations. What reception do you think 
a report or recommendation made under those circumstances 
would receive at the hands of the American Congress? 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the gentleman if he is not 
aware that repeatedly the President has often gone so far as 
to come before the House and Senate in joint assembly and 
recommend that a specific thing be done, and state positively 
at the time that the reasons therefor were of such a nature that 
he could not disclose them? 

Mr. LOZIER. I recognize—— 

Mr. BEGG. I am giving a specific example 

Mr. LOZIER. I recognize that principle, applies in some in- 
stances, but certainly not in a case where a debtor nation is 
asking a creditor nation to remit a few hundred million or 
possibly a billion dollars—neyer in a case of that kind 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit an illustration—— 

Mr. LOZIER. No; not in my time, but in your own time, 
you may. These settlements are being railrogded through 
Congress without the consideration that Congress generally 
gives to legislation involving millions or billions of dollars. 
Never before has Congress been asked to pass upon an im- 
portant matter like this when the committee or commission 
which made the investigation gives simply their conclusions 
and deductions and withholds from Congress and from the 
American people the documentary and other evidence upon 
which the commission acted. I repeat that this is the very 
essence of a vicious bureaucracy. 

No evidence bearing on the capacity of these nations to pay 
should be kept secret. These debtor nations, begging to have 
their debts scaled down plead an incapacity to pay. Every 
fact and circumstance bearing on their capacity to pay should 
have been communicated to Congress, and no evidence on which 
the commission based their conclusions should have been with- 
held from Congress. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 
for one question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri yield to the gentleman from Maine? 

Mr. LOZIER. Yes; for a short question only. 

Mr. BEEDY. I want to ask if you will explain to the House 
how it happens that you are the only man out of 425 that 
claims that this commission has not presented information to 
this House upon which the House can act? [Applause.] 

Mr. LOZIER. The gentleman is mistaken in his premises. 
His premises are faulty and his conclusion absurd. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp ]—— 

Mr. BEEDY. Will you answer my question, please? 

Mr. LOZIER. Yes, sir; in my own way and not as you may 
dictate. There is a vast difference between evidence and a 
deduction based on that evidence. No one has claimed on the 
floor of this House or elsewhere that the commission sub- 
mitted to Congress the evidence, documentary or other kind, it 
had in its possession, but the only claim made by anyone is 
that the evidence the commission had supported their con- 
clusions. 

Mr. BEEDY. I did not ask you that. 

Mr. LOZIER. But I am giving you information that should 
be useful to you. They have not presented the facts upon which 
they based their conclusions, and there is a yast difference be- 
tween evidence and conclusions. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman is not answering the ques- 
tion. He ought, in fairness to the House, to answer my 
question. 

Mr. LOZIER. I have the floor and will answer his question 
in my own way and not in the manner he may desire 

Mr. BEEDY. Will you let me ask the question again? 


You clearly show that you do not understand what my question 
was. 

Mr. LOZIER. No; the gentleman talks about fairness. I 
will not allow the gentleman from Maine to give me instruc- 
tions as to what constitutes fairness nor to inject his views in 
the body of my remarks. 

Mr. BEEDY. 


I am asking for information. 
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Mr. LOZIER. Information ts what you do not want. You 
want to haggle me. I am not responsible for the failure of 
Almighty God to give you capacity to understand information 
and the difference between evidence and a conclusion based on 
evidence. [Laughter.] The complaint of the gentleman is 
not against me but it is against his Creator. [Applause and 
laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Lozirr] gets very much excited, and in the ex- 
citement of the moment—for which I pardon him entirely— 
has utterly misrepresented the case. Probably when he has 
had an opportunity to look it over and come back again he will 
e the real situation as clearly as any other Member of this 

ouse. 

For four days this matter was debated here. Does he mean 
that this is hurrying through? For four days the facts upon 
which the commission acted were presented. Neither the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] nor anyone else has ever 
stated that the commission acted upon these other matters 
concerning which the gentleman from Georgia spoke. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia, in response to an inquiry as to whether 
any other documents had been submitted to the commission, 
said there was, but the committee did not act upon them 
because they were not submitted to the committee. We had 
the most abundant evidence, outside of those matters, upon 
which we acted. If the evidence which we have presented 
would not convince the gentleman from Missouri, nothing 
would, and everything- which the committee had were sub- 
mitted to the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I can not allow this aspersion 
upon the commission to pass by unrebuked. The members of 
the commission have given to the House all the information 
it has asked. They have summarized the evidence, and they 
have submitted that evidence with their conclusions to the 
President, and there has been submitted here for information 
all that has been asked to guide the House in its conclusion. 
Ph SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 

ere? 2 

Mr. BURTON. Not just now. If we had presented all the 
evidehce from all sources that was submitted to us, there would 
have been difficulty in printing all that came before us. The 
House had everything that came to us directly. ? 

I am afraid the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozi] 
in his excitement has fallen to the level of one who when 
he is not shouting is gesticulating, and who when he is not 
gesticulating is shouting, and neither when he is gesticulating 
nor when he is shouting is he thinking. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

Mr. LOZIER and Mr. SCHAFER rose. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Wisconsin rise? y 

Mr. SCHAFER. To move to strike out the last two words 
for the purpose of obtaining information. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
moves to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I would like to ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] a question with reference to 
this cargo. If I understood him correctly, he stated that the 
only question is whether or not the ship was sunk. I will 
grant that the ship was sunk: What I want to know is, Did the 
cominittee have clear and convincing evidence to show that 
the shipper of that cargo had been paid by this Government to 
which we are allowing this reduction of over a million dollars? 

Mr. BURTON. The committee did not call before it the 
shipper, or the “skipper,” as you call it—the captain. 

Mr. SCHAFER. No; the shipper; the man that sold the 


goods. 

Mr. BURTON. The shipper was the United States Gov- 
ernment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Now, I would like to ask the distinguished 
gentleman, the chairman of this committee [Mr. GREEN] if he 
could give me any enlightenment as to why the settlement of 
the Belgian debt was so highly important as to demand a 
roll call and why at the same time he should look with dis- 
favor on the demand for a roll call on this proposition that we 
have before us now? 

Mr. BURTON. I did not suppose anyone was silly enough 
to demand a roll call on so plain a proposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. If it was important to demand a roll eall on 
the Belgian debt settlement, I de not see why it should not 
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pure politics. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to be recognized in 
opposition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas is 
recognized. : 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, any Member of this House 
could have gone to the office of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp] and could have seen there everything that Judge 
Crisp passed on by applying for it. Any Member of this 
House could have gone to the office of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton] and he would have been shown, upon request, 
anything that the gentleman from Ohio had. However dis- 
courteous he may be to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Scuarer] here on the floor when he gets exasperated, he is all 
right when he is cool and calm in his office. As I said the 
other day, the gentleman from Ohio is a real American when it 
comes to Americanism. But when it comes to politics and he 
is exasperated he is almost as mean as the devil. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BLANTON. 1 regret that I have not the time. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] says anybody would be 
silly to ask for a roll call on this resolution. I take it that the 
American people want the American Congress to go on record 
on all important questions. That is their only means of sizing 
us up and holding us responsible. I stated to the distinguished 
Speaker of this House, now presiding, who is the Republican 
floor leader, that as one Member I was not going to ask for a 
roll call on this question. If it is not of enough importance 
to the administration, if it is too small, if because it is less 
than a $2,000,000 settlement the committee deems it unneces- 
sary to have a record vote, I do not intend to ask for a roll call 
on this one or on the next one, which is a $5,000,000 settle- 
ment. But we inust have a record vote on the succeeding 
settlement, which involves about $120,000,000. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I have not the time. I want 
to say this to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], that 
expediency is not going to keep me from asking for a roll call 
on the important questions which are coming up this afternoon. 
Expediency—expediency is keeping him from wanting a roll 
call because some of the men in the gentleman's party have seen 
fit, on Saturday afternoon, to go home and they ought to go to 
their homes on Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. The question of expediency is never consid- 
ered by me in passing on any matter of legislation, but it does 
not seem to me the House ought to waste the time, because we 
have another rather important matter that it is hoped will be 
brought up this afternoon. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but we have plenty of time. The 
gentleman disclaims considering expediency, but if he were to 
consult the chairman of this committee he would find that it 
is expediency that is keeping roll calls on each of these debt 
settlements from being had. Have we got the time to spend 
20 minutes on a roll call on a question that takes $100,000,000 
out of the Treasury? They are the only kind of questions 
upon which I have been asking for a record vote. I am not 
going to ask for one on this bill, nor on the next one, but I 
am going to ask for record votes on those which affect over 
$100,000,000 of the people’s money. 

In conclusion I want to say this: The distinguished chair- 
man of this committee [Mr. Green of Iowa] and the distin- 

ished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] yesterday saw 
33 Members of this House vote against the debt settlement 
with Italy. Have we not the right upon various other ques- 
tions to find out which of them, if any, had preferences for 
countries other than Italy; which of them, if any, have pref- 
erences for Czechoslovakia, and which of them, if any, have 
preferences for some other nation? Have not the people of 
the country a right to know that? Has the time come when the 
membership of this House is afraid to go on record on big 
questions? I am not afraid to go on record on any question. 
I am ready to have a roll call on every vote I cast in this 
House. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that all debate is exhausted and move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 
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be equally important to demand one on this one. I think it is 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. BLANTON)—ayes 255, noes 15. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After count- 
ing.] Seventeen Members have risen, not a sufficient number, 
and the yeas and nays are refused. 

So the bill was passed. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF 
STATES 


Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I call up H. R. 6776, a 
bill to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Latvia to the Government of the 
United States of America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the settlement of the indebtedness It the 
Government of the Republic of Latvia to the Government of the United 
States of America made by the World War Foreign Debt Commission 
and approved by the President upon the terms and conditions as set 
forth in Senate Document No. 8, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, is 
hereby approved in general terms- as follows: 

The amount of the indebtedness to be funded, after allowing for the 
cash payments made by Latvia, is $5,775,000, which has been com- 
puted as follows: 

Principal amount of obligations to be funded 


Interest accrued and unpaid thereon to Dec. 15, 
1922, at the rate of 4% per centum per annum 


` 


LATVIA TO THE UNITED 


$5, 132, 287. 14 
647, 275. 62 
Weir Deer IO) . . TEA ORE, 


15, 1 
To be pais in cash by Latvia upon execution of agree- 
men 


5, 779, 562. 76 
4,562. 76 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds 5, 775, 000, 00 


The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments on 
December 15 of each year up to and including December 15, 1984, 
on a fixed schedule, subject to right of the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Latvia to make such payments in three-year periods. The 
amount of the first year’s Installment shall be $28,000, the annual 
installments to increase until the sixty-second year, the amount of 
the final installment will be $228,000, the aggregate installments 
being equal to the total principal of the indebtedness to be funded 
into bonds, 

The Government of the Republic of Latvia shall have the right 
to pay off additional amounts of the principal of the bonds on any 
interest date upon 90 days advance notice. 

Interest on the bonds shall be payable semiannually on June 15 
and December 15 of each year at the rate of 3 per cent per annum 
from December 15, 1922, to December 15, 1932, thereafter at the 
rate of 3½ per cent per annum until final payment. 

The Government of the Republic of Latvia shall have the option, 
with reference to payments on account of principal and/or interest 
falling due on or before December 15, 1930, under the terms of the 
agreement, to make the following payments on thè dates specified: 
June 15, 1926, $30,000; December 15, 1926, $30,000; June 15, 1927, 
$35,000; December 15, 1927, $35,000; June 15, 1928, $40,000; Decem- 
ber 15, 1928, $40,000; June 15, 1929, $45,000; December 15, 1929, 
$45,000; June 15, 1980, $50,000; December 15, 1930, $50,000; total 
$400,000, and to pay the balance, including interest on all overdue 
payments at the rate of 3 per cent per annum in bonds of Latvia, 
dated December 15, 1930, bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent 
per annum from December 15, 1930, to December 15, 1932, and 
thereafter at the rate of 814 per cent per annum, such bonds to ma- 
ture serially on December 15 of each year up to and including Decem- 
ber 15, 1984, substantially in the same manner and to be substan- 
tially the same in other respects as the bonds of Latvia recelved at 
the time of the funding of the indebtedness. 

Any payment of interest or of principal may be made at the option 
of the Republic of Latvia, in any United States Government obliga- 
tions issued after April 6, 1917, such obligations to be taken at par 
and accrued interest. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, just a word. Gentlemen, there 
is nothing out of the usual in this settlement. The amount of 
principal involved is $5,132,287,000. The interest is computed 
on it up to the date of funding at 4½ per cent. The indebted- 
ness is funded over a period of 62 years. It is to draw 3 per 
cent interest for the first 10 years and 3% per cent thereafter, 
just as in the British settlement. The first few payments are 
a little less than the proportionate amount as would have been 
paid under the British settlement, and just as in the other 
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settlements, but the deficit of the payment not made is to be 
funded with bonds and those bonds are to draw the same rate 
of interest, so that ultimately we will receive the same amount 
of money, proportionately, as under the British-American agree- 
ment. 

Gentlemen may wonder or ask why they are permitted to 
make these smaller payments at first. They are permitted to 
make them simply from necessity. It was the only way we 
could get any agreement, because the economic situation of 


those countries to-day is such that they could not pay more. 


Our hope was in making these settlements, and their hope is, 
that as Purope becomes stabilized and their conditions become 
better they will be enabled to make larger payments in the 
future, They can not pay larger amounts now. We hope their 
condition will improve so they can meet the future payments. 
That is the basis of these settlements. Ultimately this set- 
tlement is to return to the United States the full amount of 
principal, with interest at 434 per cent for a certain period; 
then 8 per cent for 10 years, and 344 per cent thereafter. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print the report in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to print the report in the Rxconp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. Cusp, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted the 
following report to accompany H. R. 6776: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 6776) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Republic of Latvia to the Government of the United States of America, 
having had the same under consideration, report it back to the House 
without amendment, with the recommendation that the bill be passed. 

The World War Foreign Debt Commission, through its chairman, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, negotiated an agreement with Dr. 
Lewis Seya, Latvian envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary at Washington, This agreement, made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as chairman of the commission, was ratified and approved 
by the World War Foreign Debt Commission. The President has 
approved the agreement and has urged Congress to ratify same. 

The basis of the settlement is the same as that made with Poland; 
that is, the settlement is made on substantially the same basis as the 
settlement made with Great Britain, except that Latvia has the option 
to liquidate the amounts due under the agreement on or before Decem- 
ber 15, 1930, in part by semiannual cash payments as follows: 


June 15, 1926----.-----.------------------------------- $30, 000 
F 100000 ae ee ee eres E — 30.000 
rr 
35, 000 

000 


The balance due on said dates, on the basis of the British settle- 
ment, is to be funded into bonds of Latvia similar to the first bonds 
to be issued under the agreement, said bonds to draw interest; and, 
under the terms of the agreement, when it is fully performed the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will have received the full proportionate 
amount it will receive under the agreement with Great Britain. 

As in the British agreement, Latvia shall have the right to pay all 
bonds issued or to be issued under the agreement as to both principal 
and interest in United States gold coin of the present standard of 
value, or, at the option of Latvia, upon not less than 30 days“ advance 
notice to the United States, in any obligations of the United States 
issued after April 6, 1917, to be taken at par and accrued interest to 
the date of payment. 

Also, as in the British agreement, Latvia, at its option, upon not 
less than 90 days’ advance notice to the United States, may postpone 
any payment of principal falling due after June 15, 1943, to any sub- 
sequent June 15 or December 15 not more than two years distant from 
its due date. When two such payments bave been postponed, Latvia 
shali not have the right to postpone any other payment until the two 
payments in arrears have been paid in full, 

This agreement has been reduced to writing and signed by the duly 
authorized representatives of the two interested Republics. The agree- 
ment is subject to the approval of Congress and also to the approval 
of the Saeima of Latvia. 


AMOUNT OF INDEBTEDNESS 


The amount of the indebtedness to be funded, after allowing for 
cash payments made or to be made by Latvia, is $5,775,000, which has 
been computed as follows: 
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‘Principal amount of obligations to be funded 
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Principal amount of obligations to be funded , 182, i 
Interest accrued and unpaid thereon to Dee, 15, 1922, e 


at the rate of 4% per cent per annum 647, 275. 62 


5, 779, 562. 76 
oS Sa alg leat —... 4, 562. 76 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds. 5, 775, 000. 00 
On the date the agreement was made, September 24, 1925, the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission issued to the press a statement explain- 
ing in detail the settlement, and attached hereto is a copy of that 
statement, which is made a part of this report. There is also at- 
tached a copy of a letter from the President of the United States 
to Congress recommending the approval of the settlement, and a copy 
of the agreement entered into between the two Governments for the 
funding of this indebtedness. 


STATEMENT GIVEN TO THE PRESS BY THE WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT 
COMMISSION IN CONNECTION WITH THE SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBT- 
DDN ESS OF LATVIA TO THE UNITED STATES 


ment_ 


$ SEPTEMBER 24, 1925. 
‘There was signed at the Treasury to-day an agreement providing 
for the refunding.of the debt of the Republic of Latvia to the United 
States. This indebtedness represents obligations received in connec- 
tion with the sale of war supplies by the Secretary of War and obll- 
gations received from the American Relief Administration on account 
of relief supplies furnished on credit. 

The agreement was signed on behalf of the Republic of Latvia by 
Dr. Louis Seya, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary at 
Washington, and on behalf of the United States by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as chairman of the World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion. The agreement was sent to the President for his approval this 
afternoon. 

The amount of the indebtedness to be refunded is $5,775,000, com- 
puted as follows: 
$5, 132, 287. 14 


Interest accrued and unpaid thereon to Dec. 15, 1922, 


at the rate of 434 per cent per annum 647, 275. 62 
Total ery and interest accrued and unpaid 
as of Dec. 15, 1922- 02-2 „%n 5, 779, 562. 76 
To be paid in cash by Latvia upon execution of agree- 
PAO Ga ¼¼—: ͤ .. aa 4, 562. 76 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds. 5, 775, 000. 00 
The basis of the settlement is the same as that made with Poland— 


‘that is, the settlement was made substantially on the same basis as 


the scttlement made with Great Britain, except that Latvia has the 
option to liquidate the amounts due under the agreement on or before 
December 15, 1980, in part by semiannual cash payments, as follows: 


June 16, E eS RT ATS — $30, 000 
Dee, 15, 1926. 30. 000 
June 15, 1927- 35, 000 
Dee. 15, 1 35, 000 
June 15, 1928 , 000 
Dee. 15, 1928 40, 000 
June 15, 1929 45, 000 
F no tae 45, 000 
June 15, 1930. F 
ea . I , 000 

MCN | Pie a a SAn aS 400, 000 


The balance is to be funded into bonds of Latvia similar in terms to 
the bonds first to be issued under the agreement. 

The $5,775,000 principal amount of bonds of Latvia to be issued 
under the refunding agreement mature serially over a period of 62 
years and bear interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum up to 
or 15, 1932, and at the rate of 8% per cent per annum there- 
after. 

The agreement is subject to the approval of Congress and also to 
the approval of the Saeima of Latvia. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am submitting herewith for the consideration of the Congress a 
copy of an agreement, dated September 24, 1925, executed by the 
Seeretary of the Treasury as chairman of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, providing for the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Government of the Republic of Latvia to the Government of the United 
States of America. The agreement was approved by me on September 
24, 1925, subject to the approval of Congress, pursuant to authority 
conferred by act approved February 9, 1922, as amended by act ap- 
proved February 28, 1923, and as further amended by act approved 
January 21, 1925. 

I believe that the settlement upon the terms set forth in the agree- 
ment is fair and just to both Governments and recommend its ap- 
proval. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Ture Waite House, December 8, 1925. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


AGREEMENT 
Made the 24th day of September, 1925, at the city of Washington, 

D. C., between the Government of the Republic of Latvia, herein- 

after called Latvia, party of the first part, and the Government of 

the United States of America, hereinafter called the United States, 
party of the second part 

Whereas Latvia is indebted to the United States as of December 15, 
1922, upon obligations in the aggregate principal amount of $5,132,- 
287.14, together with interest accrued and unpaid thereon; and 

Whereas Latvia desires to fund said indebtedness to the United 
States, both principal and interest, through the issue of bonds to the 
United States, and the United States is prepared to accept bonds from 
Latvia upon the terms and conditions hereinafter set forth: 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual 
covenants herein contained, it is agreed as follows: 

1. Amount of indebtedness: The amount of the indebtedness to be 
funded after allowing for cash payments made or to be made by 
Latvia is $5,775,000, which has been computed as follows: 

Principal amount of obligations to be funded — $5, 132, 287. 14 


1926 


Interest accrued and unpaid thereon to Dec. 15, 
1922, at the rate of 4% per cent per annum 647, 275. 62 
interest accrued and unpaid 
72 K Dec. 18, ang 1922 rE IT i sh ea : 5 5, 779, 562. 76 
at upon execution o ee 
ip sled ASE Pentel DEEE E age 
Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds 5, 775, 000. 00 


2. Repayment of principal: In order to provide for the repayment of 


the indebtedness thus to be funded Latvia will issue to the United 
States at par as of December 15, 1922, bonds of Latvia in the aggre- 
gate principal amount of $5,775,000, dated December 15, 1922, and 
maturing serially on each December 15 in the succeeding years for 
62 years, in the amounts and on the several dates fixed in the follow- 


ing schedule; 


5, 775, 000 

Provided, however, That Latvia, at its option, upon not less than 90 
days’ advance notice to the United States, may postpone any payment 
falling due as hereinabove provided, except those falling due on or 


before December 15, 1920, hereinafter referred to in paragraph 5 of 
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this agreement, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not more 
than two years distant from its due date, but only on condition that in 
case Latvia shall at any time exercise this option as to any payment 
of principal, the payment falling due in the next succeeding year can 
not be postponed to any date more than one year distant from the date 
when it becomes due unless and until the payment previously postponed 
shall actually have been made, and the payment falling due in the 
second succeeding year can not be postponed at all unless and until the 
payment of principal due two years previous thereto shall actually have 
been made. 

3. Form of bonds: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder to the 
United States shall be payable to the Government of the United States 
of America, or order, shall be issued in such denominations as may 
be requested by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
substantially in the form set forth in the exhibit hereto annexed and 
marked Exhibit A,” and shall be signed for Latvia by its envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary at Washington, or by its 
other duly authorized representative. The $5,775,000 principal amount 
of bonds first to be issued hereunder shall be issued in 62 pieces, in 
denominations and with maturities corresponding to the annual pay- 
ments of principal hereinabove set forth. 

4. Payment of interest: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder 
shall bear interest, payable semiannually on June 15 and December 15 
in each year, at the rate of 3 per cent per annum from December 15, 
1922, to December 15, 1932, and thereafter at the rate of 3% per cent 
per annum until the principal thereof shall have been paid. 

5. Method of payment: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder 
shall be payable, as to both principal and interest, in United States 
gold coin of the present standard of value, or, at the option of Latvia, 
upon not less than thirty days’ advance notice to the United States, 
in any obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, to 
be taken at par and accrued interest to the date of payment hereunder: 
Provided, however, That with reference to the payments on account 
of principal and/or interest falling due hereunder on or before Decem- 
ber 15, 1930, Latvia, at its option, may pay the following amounts on 
the dates specified ; 
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r x $30, 000 
Does ——— . AEC ONE 80, 000 
IB Ey SS acl eis nee AAE OAA 35, 000 
DOE RG ADA RSE RES 8G APRONS Ry ea TEAS eS 35, 000 
ccc , 000 
Dea: OnO a RS EES cc a 
ETSE DI C o RIAA RRL DIEI NO E a prea e E E 45, 000 
bie ae Mio C r OLETE E See ie eR OS SANS 45, 000 
EAN DE tae K o a EE EM A Ee See BEE, 50, 
FICC Bibs SOS O ened ctg E peach piper otra aap ites»: Cs. OCD 
Potala Nee ee seene ates 400, 000 


and the balance, including interest on all overdue payments, at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum from their respective due dates, in bonds 
of Latvia dated December 15, 1930, bearing interest at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum from December 15, 1930, to December 15, 1932, 
and thereafter at the rate of 3% per cent per annum until the princi- 
pal thereof shall have been paid, such bonds to mature serially on 
December 15 of each year up to and including December 15, 1984, 
substantially in the manner provided in paragraph 2 of this agree- 
ment, and to be substantially similar in other respects to the bonds 
first to be issued hereunder. 

All payments, whether in cash or in obligations of the United 
States, to be made by Latvia on account of the principal of or interest 
on any bonds issued or to be issued hereunder and held by the United 
States, shall be made at the Treasury of the United States in Wash- 
ington, or, at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and if in 
cash shall be made in funds immediately available on the date of pay- 
ment, or if in obligations of the United States shall be in form accept- 
able to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States under the 
general regulations of the Treasury Department governing transactions 
in United States obligations. 

6, Exemptions from taxation: The principal and interest of all bonds 
issued or to be issued hereunder shall be paid without deduction for, 
and shall be exempt from, any and all taxes or other public dues, 
present or future, imposed by or under authority of Latvia or any 
political or local taxing authority within the Republic of Latvia, when- 
ever, so long as, and to the extent that beneficial ownership is in (a) 
the Government of the United States, (b) a person, firm, or associa- 
tion neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in Latvia, or (e) a cor- 
poration not organized under the laws of Latvia. 

7. Payments before maturity: Latvia, at its option, on June 15 or 
December 15 of any year, upon not less than 90 days’ advance notice 
to the United States, may make advance payments in amounts of 
$1,000 or multiples thereof, on account of the principal of any bonds 
issued or to be issued hereunder and held by the United States. Any 
such advance payments shall first be applied to the principal of any 
bonds which shall have been issued hereunder on account of principal 
and/or interest accruing between December 15, 1922, and December 
15, 1930, and then to the principal of any other bonds issued here- 
under and held by the United States, as may be indicated by Latvia 
at the time of the payment. 
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8. Exchange for marketable obligations: Latvia will issue to the 
United States at any time, or from time to time, at the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, in exchange for any 
or all of the bonds issued or to be issued herennder and held by the 
United States, definitive engraved bonds in form suitable for sale to 
the public, in such amounts and denominations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States may request, in bearer form, with pro- 
vision for registration as to principal, and/or in fully registered form, 
and otherwise on the same terms and conditions as to dates of issue 
and maturity, rate or rates of interest, exemption from taxation, pay- 
ment in obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, and 
the like as the bonds surrendered on such exchange. Latvia will 
deliver definitive engraved bonds to the United States in accordance 
herewith within six months of receiving notice of any such request 
from the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and pending 
the delivery of the definitive engraved bonds will deliver, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, temporary 
bonds or interim receipts in form satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States within 30 days of the receipt of such 
request, all without expense to the United States. The United States, 
before offering any such bonds or interim receipts for sale in Latvia, 
will first offer them to Latvia for purchase at par and accrued interest, 
and Latvia shall likewise have the option, in Heu of issuing any such 
bends or interim receipts, to make advance redemption, at par and 
accrued interest, of a corresponding principal amount of bonds issued 
or to be issued hereunder and held by the United States. Latvia agrees 
that the definitive engraved bonds called for by this paragraph shall 
contain all such provisions, and that it will cause to be promulgated 
ell such rules, regulations, and orders as shall be deemed necessary 
or desirable by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States in 
order to facilitate the sale of the bonds in the United States, in 
Latvia, or elsewhere, and that if requested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States it will use its good offices to secure the 
listing of the bonds on such stock exchanges as he may request. 

9. Cancellation and surrender of obligations: Upon the execution of 
this agreement the payment to the United States of cash in the sum 
of $4,562.76 as provided in paragraph 1 of this agreement and the 
delivery to the United States of the $5,775,000 principal amount of 
bonds of Latvia first to be issued hereunder, together with satisfactory 
evidence of authority for the execution of this agreement and the 
bonds on behalf of Latvia by its envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at Washington, or by its other duly authorized repre- 
sentative, the United States will cancel and surrender to Latvia, at 
the Treasury of the United States in Washington, the obligations of 
Latvia in the principal amount of $5,182,287.14 described in the pre- 
amble to this agreement. 

10. Notices: Any notice, request, or consent under the hand of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall be deemed and 
taken as the notice, request, or consent of the United States, and shall 
be sufficient if delivered at the legation of Latvia at Washington or at 
the office of the minister of finance in Riga; and any notice, request, 
cr election from or by Latvia shall be sufficient if delivered to the 
American Legation at Riga or to the Secretary of the Treasury at the 
Treasury of the United States in Washington. The United States in 
its discretion may waive any notice required hereunder, but any such 
waiver shall be in writing and shall not extend to or affect any sub- 
sequent notice or impair any right of the United States to require 
notice hereunder. 

11. Compliance with legal requirements : Latvia represents and agrees 
that the execution and delivery of this agreement have in all respects 
been duly authorized and that all acts, conditions, and legal formal- 
ities which should have been completed prior to the making of this 
agreement and the issuance of bonds hereunder have been completed 
as required by the laws of Latvia and in conformity therewith. 

12, Counterparts: This agreement shall be exeented in two coun- 
terparts, each of which shall have the force and effect of an original. 

In witness whereof Latvia has caused this agreement to be exe- 
cuted on its behalf by its envoy extraordinary and minister plenſpo- 
tentiary at Washington, thereunto duly authorized, subject, however, 
to the approval of the Saeima, and the United States has likewise 
caused this agreement to be executed on its behalf by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as chairman of the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission, with the approval of the President, subject, however, to the 
approval of Congress, pursuant to the act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary 9, 1922, as amended by the act of Congress approved February 
28, 1923, and as further amended by the act of Congress approved 
January 21, 1925, all on the day and year first above written. 


Tun GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF LATVIA, 
By Louis SEYA, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
* THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, 
For the World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
By A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury and Chairman of the Commission. 


Approved: 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, President. 
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—5 HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
wo 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I do not intend to 
exhaust myself or your patience in trying to forestall the 
avalanche which I know will overwhelm me if I stand in the 
way of it. 

I am rising here now only for the purpose of directing some 
attention to the remarks made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] with reference to some younger 
spirits here in the House. I fear the gentleman does not 
wholly understand those of us who are younger than he. 
[Laughter.] If he did, oh, he would know that instantly we 
lift our hats when he speaks to us with reference to matters 
of legislative legerdemain. The gentleman does not under- 
stand us. It is his privilege to stand here in the magnificence 
of himself and declare that another Member is foolish if he 
attempts to exercise a legislative prerogative, but it is my 
privilege to direct his attention to his own gross errors of 
to-day, and to suggest to him that hereafter when he shall 
bring literary lines into the House, the gentleman ought to be 
kind enough to tell whence he got them, and he ought to quote 
them correctly. A little while ago the gentleman presumed 
to quote a distinguished former Cabinet member of the United 
States, and he misquoted him entirely. I recall that that dis- 
tinguished Cabinet member said of another person: “ He writes 
when he is not talking, and he talks when he is not writing, 
and he thinks when he is not doing either.” I desire to have 
the Recorp corrected to that extent. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, yes; certainly. 

Mr. VAILE. That does not apply to the gentleman from 
Missouri, does it? 

Mr. HOWARD. I am speaking now with particular refer- 
ence to the gentleman from Ohio. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there seems to be a great fear in the 
hearts of some of the gentlemen over on the administration 
side—fear that whenever an innocent shall rise among the 
innocents over here, something serious is going to happen. 
Why, they seem to think if one of us over here, one of these 
unwashed fellows, should obtain inner information from the 
State Department, to which reference has been frequently 
made to-day, the whole world would know it before breakfast 
to-morrow, and be turned upside down because of it. 

Oh, there should be no such fear, my friends. What can I 
say to get that fear out of your hearts? I believe I ought to 
tell you about Parky Dooly, a horse trader in my country— 
and I would hope that the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
might listen and hear the story of Parky—DParky was the best 
horse trader in our country. He prided himself upon his 
ability as a horse trader. One time some traveling horse 
traders came along, and at their head was a Hebrew brother. 
He was a very keen horse trader, too, and after the trading 
had been finished all the neighbors and everybody said that 
Parky, in the horse-trading language, had been skinned to a 
frazzle. Well, it worried Parky. The horse traders were 
coming back in another month, and Parky was laying for this 
Hebrew brother to get even with him; but a short time before 
the return of the traders a missionary priest came along and 
was conducting a mission at the little church. Parky and all 
his family. attended regularly, and, oh, Parky was trying so 
hard to be good. He wanted to be good, but all the while he 
wanted to get even with that horse trader. So the evening 
before the arrival of the horse traders Parky went up to the 
priest’s house and called the good father out on the porch and 
said, “ Father, would it be a sin to cheat a Jew?” [Laughter.] 
The father said it would. Parky started away very discon- 
solately. The kindly priest called him back, put his arm about 
his shoulder, and comfertingly said, “ Parky, I wouldn’t worry 
about it; it won't happen.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr, BLANTON), there were—ayes 240, noes 6. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Green of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 

TO THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
6777) to authorize the settlement of the indebteduess of the 
Czechoslovak Republic to the United States of America. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Czechoslovak Republic to the United States of America made by the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission and approved by the President 
upon the terms and conditions as set forth in Senate Document No. 
6, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, is hereby approved in general 
terms as follows: 

The net amount of the indebtedness in settlement of the financial 
differences between the two Governments and/or their agencies, both 
principal and interest, is fixed as of June 15, 1925, at $115,000,000, 

The principal amount of the bonds to be delivered to the United 
States is $185,071,023.07, the increase over the funded indebtedness as 
of June 15, 1925, being due to the smaller payments during the first 
18 years than would have been payable upon the basis of the British- 
American settlement, this difference being funded over the remaining 
44 years, compounded annually, at the rates of 3 per cent per annum 
up to and including the tenth year and 8% per cent per annum from 
the eleventh to the eighteenth year, both inclusive. The principal of 
the bonds shall be paid in semiannual installments on June 15 and 
December 15 of each year up to and including June 15, 1943, and 
thereafter in annual installments, subject to the right of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, after June 15, 1943, to make such payments in three- 
year periods. The first 36 semiannual installments are to be $1,500,000 
each, and are to be paid without interest on June 15 and December 
15 of each year. The remaining 44 {Installments are to be paid an- 
nually on June 15 of each year, with interest at the rate of 3½ per 
cent per annum from June 15, 1943, payable semiannually on June 15 
and December 15 of each year. The amount of the installment due in 
the nineteenth year is $1,296,023.07, the annual installments to in- 
crease thereafter until in the sixty-second year the amount of the final 
installment will be $5,685,000, the aggregate installments being 
equal to the total face amount of bonds to be delivered, namely, 
$185,071,023.07. 

The Czechoslovak Republic shall have the right to pay off additional 
amounts of the principal of the bonds on June 15 or December 15 of any 
year upon not less than 90 days’ advance notice. 

Any payments of interest or principal may be made at the option 
of the Czechoslovak Republic in any United States obligations issued 
after April 6, 1917, such obligations to be taken at par and accrued 
interest. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, the amount involved in this set- 
tlement is $115,000,000. When the Czechoslovakian commis- 
sion came to meet the American commission we began negotia- 
tions, and the United States Treasury books showed an indebt- 
edness of ninety million and some odd dollars for advances 
made to Czechoslovakia. You will understand that the ad- 
vances were largely for humanitarian purposes to aid the 
starved people in furnishing relief supplies during and imme- 
diately following the war. The Treasury also had claims 
against Czechoslovakia for $4,991,000 being due to the United 
States Shipping Board. 

The Czechoslovakian commission contended that they only 
owed the United States $80,000,000. They would not admit any 
indebtedness beyond eighty millions, and were insisting that if 
we contended for more, there should be an auditing, an account- 
ing, to go over the entire transactions on this side of the water 
and on the other, in the dealings between the two nations. 

Finally we agreed upon the principal of $115,000,000, the 
principal being about $96,000,000. So we added onto the prin- 
cipal $19,000,000 to date of settlement. 

This settlement provides for the funding of that indebtedness 
of $115,000,000. Under the settlement, which extends over 62 
years, it bears the same rate of interest as the British settle- 
ment; that is, 3 per cent for the first 10 years and 34% per 
cent thereafter during the remainder of the period. As in the 
Esthonia and Poland settlements, for the first few years the 
payments are reduced on account of the inability of Czecho- 
slovakia to make larger payments during those years. The 
deficit through the remaining years is to be funded into bonds 
and draw the same rate of interest, 3% per cent. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I may extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by printing the report on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Can the gentleman inform us what 
items compose the item of $115,000,000? 

Mr. CRISP. I have not the data with me. The principal 
indebtedness from the American standpoint was $91,000,000, 
and the Shipping Board had a claim of $4,900,000. I can not 
give the gentleman the detailed items, but he will see that there 
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was a principal indebtedness of about $96,000,000, and when 
we funded it we added interest, getting them to agree to an 
indebtedness of $115,000,000. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. Can the gentleman inform us how 
much we discounted—from what the true amount would be 
based on the indebtedness of $97,000,000 with interest, how 
much is thrown out? 

Mr. CRISP. It would depend on the amount of interest. I 
have to make another confession, and that is that I was not 
present when this settlement was made, I was out of the 
United States in the Orient. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I feel as though we ought to be in- 
formed of thèse facts. I do not want to be captious; I know 
that some will vote for anything and others would not, but I 
think we are entitled to know what we are giving away, if 
anything. 

Mr. CRISP. I will be frank with the gentleman and frank 
with the House, as I always am, by saying that I was out 
of the United States when the agreement was made and when 
I came back this was the unanimous report of the commission, 
We are getting back the principal and adding on to that prin- 
cipal enough to make $115,000,000, drawing 3%4 per cent in- 
terest. There was no opposition in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, therefore I did not post myself, as I did thoroughly on 
the Italian agreement. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Georgia has expired, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman have five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman from Alabama 
understand that this amount in dispute represents charges in 
connection with the bringing of the Czechoslovakian troops 
back from Siberia? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have not derived that knowledge 
from any statement by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. I had not stated that, but I did incorporate it 
in my report. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. As I understand, there are $91,879,000 
for money, food, and $4,900,000 for the expense of return- 
ing these troops, making a total of ninety-seven million and 
some dollars, so that we are apparently getting $18,000,000 of 
interest to make up the total of $115,000,000. What 1 wanted 
to know was what was the actual interest and at what rate 
was it computed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As far as the item for transportation 
of troops, we made the best settlement we could. The Czecho- 
slovakians had made no contract, and if they were liable at 
all, it was a moral obligation. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think the gentleman is going rather 
strong on that; I think he assumes as a fact something that 
there might be a serious dispute about. 

Mr. CRISP. I think the gentleman from Ohio will be able 
to furnish that information. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It would be difficult to believe that my 
Government would go to Russia, take away from there these 
Czechoslovakian soldiers, carry them home, and do it gratui- 
tously, without anybody asking them to do it. That is such 
an absurdity that I can not believe it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman realize that 
Czechoslovakia was not in existence at that time? There was 
some semblance of a government, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Who asked that to be done—was it 
purely a gratuitous performance? 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. There was a request from the acting 
Republic, the boundaries of which had not been established, 
and no certainty whether they would ever be established at all. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What I am trying to get at—and if 
anybody has the information I hope he will be merciful enough 
to give it to me—is whether we get all that we claim; and if 
not, wherein is the discrepancy. 

Mr. CRISP. We get all that we claim of principal and 
$19,000,000 of interest added in. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. How much interest do we throw off? 

Mr. CRISP. I have told the gentleman that I could not tell 
that. It depends upon the rate of interest. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. At the rate of interest nominated in 
the loan. 

Mr. CRISP. In all of these loans it was fixed at 5 per cent, 
but we have gotten that from none of them, not even from 
England, and they simply agreed as a compromise upon this 
amount of principal, $115,000,000. 

Mr. DEMPSBHY. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. The war ended in November, 1918. All of 
these other settlements are on the rate of 414 per cent interest 
from the end of the war until the time of settlement. 

Mr. CRISP. Not all of it. Part is four and a quarter for 
the first two years and the last two years is three and a half. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We will say an average of less than 4 per 
cent? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The period is about six years. Six years 
would be between 24 and 26 per cent. That would aggregate 
about twenty-one to twenty-two million dollars. Instead of 
twenty-one or twenty-two million dollars we get $19,000,000. 

Mr. CRISP. We get $19,000,000 interest. I have not figured 
the rate of interest. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. So that if you figure strictly in accordance 
with the highest rates charged any of the other countries we 
would lose about $2,000,000, and that loss under the report was 
very obvious because there was a dispute as to the amount 
of the principal. The United States claimed one hundred and 
seventeen millions; Czechoslovakia admitted liability for only 
eighty millions. There was a dispute as to thirty-seven mil- 
lions. It was settled by our conceding two millions, and our 
debtor conceded thirty-five millions. We certainly could ask 
no more than this, 

Mr. CRISP. There was a dispute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
he be granted five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that if you were to charge 
the 5 per cent which this country agreed to pay when the loan 
was made, and the interest rate it had agreed to pay after the 
war was over until funded, we would be giving this country a 
remission of at least $11,000,000? Is not that the fact? 

Mr. CRISP. My friend is a very accurate and industrious 
gentleman, and I would not dispute his calculation. I have not 
figured it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we have not charged them up with the 
full amount which the gentleman's first statement would indi- 
eate. We are remitting several million dollars of interest. 

Mr. CRISP. We are remitting some of these charges, as we 
have remitted some to Great Britain and in every other settle- 
ment. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How does this claim of the Shipping 
Board arise? 

Mr. CRISP. I can not answer the question accurately, but 
a big part of it was for carrying these troops back from 
Russia. I regret that I haye not the detailed information, but 
as I said I was not with the commission at the time. I can 
not answer the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. When were these Czecho- 
slovakian troops brought back from Russia? 

Mr. CRISP. I can not give the gentleman the exact time, 
but it was along about the time that the American troops 
who were in Siberia were brought back, when they were 
evacuating that country over there, and they were removing 
the troops. There was no government of Czechoslovakia and 
those troops were removed about that same time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It was about 1919, was 
it not? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. I was merely helping the 
gentleman answer the question of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HuppLeston] as to who was responsible. The gentlemen 
will recall who was President of the United States at that 
time, and also the fact that apparently we were going into the 
League of Nations. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I do not want any politics in these 
settlements, and I have not in any of this discussion tried to 
inject politics into the matter. I do not believe that inter- 
national settlement is the place for politics. [Applause.] 

By permission of the House, I attach hereto report of the 
Ways and Means Committee recommending this settlement: 


Mr. Crisp, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted the 
following report to accompany H. R. 6777: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 6777) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia to the Government of the United States of 
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America, having had the same under consideration, report it back to 
the House without amendment, with the recommendation that the bill 
be passed. 

The World War Foreign Debt Commission negotiated a settlement 
with the Czechoslovakian Debt Commission, composed of Dr. Vilém 
Pospisil, Karel, Kucera, and Dr. Karel Brabenec. The President has 
approved the agreement and has urged Congress to ratify same. This 
agreement has been reduced to writing and signed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury as chairman of the American Debt Funding Commis- 
sion and by Dr. Vilém Pospisil, Czechoslovakian Minister of Finance, 
The agreement is subject to the approval of Congress, the representa- 
tives of Czechoslovakia having been already authorized to make the 
agreement and no further approval by the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment being necessary to bind that Republic, If Congress approves the 
agreement, it is then complete and binding on both Republics. 

It appeared that the Treasury held obligations of Czechoslovakia in 
the principal amount of $91,879,671.03; that there were in addition 
outstanding against Czechoslovakia on the books of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation and the War Department 
certain open accounts aggregating $4,991,482.48; that this latter 
amount represented charges in connection with the repatriation of 
Czechoslovakian troops from Serbia. The Czechoslovak commission 
contended that that they only owed the United States approximately 
eighty millions of dollars principal, which had been verified by their 
Government, but they disputed all indebtedness in excess of that 
amount. That commission suggested an extensive audit of all deal- 
ings between the United States and Czechoslovakia, which would have 
entailed much labor, a long period of time, and considerable expense 
to the United States Government. Finally, the two commissions 
agreed to accept as the full amount due by Czechoslovakia to the 
United States on June 15, 1925, the sum of $115,000,000, principal 
and interest, and the aggreement made with that Republic proposed 
to fund the indebtedness of that amount. 

The basis of this settlement is practically the same as that made 
with Great Britain. The principal is to be paid over a period of 62 
years with interest at the rate of 3 per cent for the first 10 years and 
814 per cent thereafter, this being identical with the British settle- 
ment. However, the agreement provides that during the first 18 
years the total annual amount to be paid is fixed at three millions of 
dollars and the balance of each annuity at the above interest rates is 
funded over the remaining 44 years. When the agreement is fully 
executed the United States will have received the same preportionate 
amount of the indebtedness that it will receive from Great Britain. 

As in the British agreement, Czechoslovakia shall have the right 
to pay all bonds issued or to be issued under the agreement as to 
both principal and interest in United States gold coin of the present 
standard of value; or, at the option of Czechoslovakia, upon not less 
than 30 days’ advance notice to the United States, in any obligations 
of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, to be taken at par and 
accrued interest to the date of payment. 

Also, as in the British agreement, Czechoslovakia, at its option, 
upon not less than 90 days’ advance notice to the United States, may 
postpone any payment on account of principal falling due after June 
15, 1948, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not more than 
two years distant from its due date. When two such payments have 
been postponed Czechoslovakia shall not have the right to postpone 
any other payment until the two payments in arrears have been paid 
in full. 

On the date the agreement was made, October 9, 1925, the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission issued a statement to the press fully 
explaining the details of the settlement, and there is attached thereto 
a copy of that statement, which is made a part of this report, and a 
copy of the President's letter to Congress recommending the approval 
of the settlement, and a copy of the agreement entered into between 
the two Governments for the funding of this indebtedness, 


STATEMENT GIVEN TO THE PRESS BY THE WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT COM- 
MISSION IN CONNECTION WITH THE SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBTEDNESS 
QF CZECHOSLOVAKIA TO THE UNITED STATES 


Ocrozper 9, 1925. 

The World War Foreign Debt Commission announced to-day: 

The Czechoslovakian Debt Commission proposed to the American 
Commission : 

“ With reference to our various discussions in the matter of settle- 
ment of the obligations of the Czechoslovak Government to the United 
States, we beg to submit to you the following proposal : 

“1. That as there are a number of disputed items between us as 
to the capital sum of the debt, we believe that instead of entering upon 
the very large expense and delay involved on both sides by a reaccount- 
ing, we are prepared to yield on some considerable part of these items 
and to propose to you a round sum of settlement; that is, that we shall 
consider the capital of the debt as at June 15, 1925, to be $115,000,000. 
If, on the other hand, your commission prefers, we are prepared te 
enter upon an accounting of these transactions and in this manner 
determine the capital. 
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“2, That if von can see your way to accept this proposal of $115,- 
000,000, we are prepared to at once enter into the contract of settle 
ment on the terms which we have discussed.” 

The American commission accepted the offer of $115,000,000 as the 
capital sum as of June 15, 1925, and a funding of the debt has been 
agreed upon on the following terms: 

(a) The principal to be paid over a period of 62 years, with interest 
at rates of 3 per cent for the first 10 years and 3% per cent there- 
after. 

(b) During the first 18 years the total annual amount to be paid is 
fixed at $3,000,000 yearly, and the balance of each annuity at the 
aboye interest rates is funded over the remaining 44 years. 

A definitive agreement, subject to approval of Congress, will be pre- 
pared for signatures and submission to the President. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am submitting herewith for the consideration of the Congress a 
copy of an agreement dated October 13, 1925, executed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as chairman of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, providing for the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Czechoslovak Republic to the United States of America. The agree- 
ment was approved by me on October 13, 1925, subject to the approval 
of Congress, pursuant to authority conferred by act approved February 
9, 1922, as amended by act approved February 28, 1923, and as fur- 
ther amended by act approved January 21, 1925. 

I believe that the settlement upon the terms set forth in the agree- 
ment is fair and just to both Governments and recommend its approval. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tan Waite House, December 8, 1925. 
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AGREEMENT FOR THE FUNDING OF THE DEBT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


Agreement made the 13th day of October, 1925, at the City of 
Washington, District of Columbia, between the Czechoslovak Republic 
hereinafter called Czechoslovakia, party of the first part, and the 
United States of America, hereinafter called the United States, party 
of the second part 
Whereas the United States now holds certain obligations of Czecho- 

slovakia and there are outstanding open accounts in favor of the 

United States and claims against the United States which are in dis- 

pute; and 

Whereas the United States and Czechoslovakia wish to settle the 
financial differences between the two Governments and/or their agencies 
and to fix the net amount of the indebtedness of Czechoslovakia to 
the United States, both principal and interest, as of June 15, 1925, 
and to fund such indebtedness ; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual 
covenants herein contained, it is agreed as follows: 

1. Amount of indebtedness: The amount of the indebtedness of 
Czechoslovakia as of June 15, 1925, is fixed at $115,000,000. 

2. Payments: In order to provide for the payment of the indebted- 
ness thus to be funded Czechoslovakia will issue to the United States 
at par bonds of Czechoslovakia in the aggregate principal amount of 
$185,071,023.07, dated June 15, 1925, and maturing serially on the 
several dates and in the amounts fixed in the following schedule: 


— $1,500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000, 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 

. 15, 1, 500, 000. 00 
June 15, 1, 500, 000. 00 
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$1, 296, 023, 07 
1, 340, 000. 00 


June 15— 
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170. 000. 
7 245, 000. 
2, 325, 000. 
2, 405, 000. 
2 490, 000. 
2.575, 000. 
2, 665, 000, 
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i 8 00 
5, 685, 000. 00 
185, 071, 023. 07 

Provided, however, That Czechoslovakia, at its option, upon not less 
than 90 days’ advance notice to the United States, may postpone any 
payment on account of principal falling due as hereinabove provided 
after June 15, 1943, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not 
more than two years distant from its due date, but only on condition 
that in case Czechoslovakia shall at any time exercise this option as 
to any payment of principal, the payment falling due in the next suc- 
ceeding year can not be postponed to any date more than one year dis- 
tant from the date when it becomes due unless and until the payment 
previously postponed shall actually have been made, and the payment 
falling due in the second succeeding year can not be postponed at all 
unless and until the payment of principal due two years previous thereto 
shall actually have been made. 

3. Form of bonds: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder to the 
United States shall be payable to the Government of the United States 
of America, or order, and shall be signed for Czechoslovakia by its 
Minister of Finance and countersigned by the president of the supreme 
accounting control office in Prague and likewise countersigned by its 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary at Washington, or by 
its other duly authorized representative. The bonds issued for the 
first 36 semiannual payments shall be substantially in the form set 
forth in the exhibit hereto annexed and marked “ Exhibit A,” and shall 
be issued in 36 pieces of the principal amount of $1,500,000, each matur- 
ing serially on December 15, 1925, and semiannually thereafter up to 
and including June 15, 1943, and shall not bear interest before maturity, 
The bonds maturing subsequent to June 15, 1943, shall be substantially 
in the form set forth in the exhibit hereto annexed and marked Ex- 
hibit B,” and shall be issued in 44 pieces with maturities and in denomi- 
nations as hereinabove set forth and shall bear interest at the rate of 
3% per cent per annum from June 15, 1943, payable semiannually on 
June 15 and December 15 of each year until the principal of such bonds 
shall be paid. 

4. Method of payment: All bonds i-ued or to be issued hereunder 
shall be payable, as to both principal and interest, in United States 
gold coin of the present standard of value, or, at the option of Czecho- 
slovakia, upon not less than 30 days’ advance notice to the United 
States, in any obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 
1917, to be taken at par and accrued interest to the date of payment 
hereunder. 

All payments, whether in cash or in obligations of the United States, 
to be made by Czechoslovakia on account of the principa! of or 
interest on any bonds issued or to be issued hereunder and held by the 
United States, shall be made at the Treasury of the United States, in 
Washington, or, at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, at the Federal Reserve Bauk of New York, and if in 
cash shall be made in funds immediately available on the date of 
payment, or if in obligations of the United States shall be in form 
acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States under 
the general regulations of the Treasury Department governing trans- 
actions in United States obligations, 
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5. Exemptions from taxation: The principal and interest of all 
bonds issued or to be issued hereunder shall be paid without deduc- 
tion for, and shall be exempt from, any and all taxes or other public 
dues, present or future, imposed by or under authority of Czechoslo- 
vakla or any political or local taxing authority within the Czechoslovak 
Republic, whenever, so long ^s, and to the extent that beneficial own- 
ership is in (a) the Government of the United States, (b) a person, 
firm, or association neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in Czecho- 
slovakia, or (c) a corporation not organized under the laws of 
Czechoslovakia. 

6. Payments before maturity: Czechossovakia, at its option, on 
June 15 or December 15 of any year, upon not less than 90 days’ 
advance notice to the United States, may make advance payments in 
amounts of $1,000 or multiples thereof, on account of the principal of 
any bonds issued or to be issued hereunder and held by the United 
States. Any such advance payments shall be applied to the principal 
of such bonds, as may be indicated by Czechoslovakia at the time of 
the payment. 

7. Exchange for marketable obligations: Czechoslovakia will issue 
to the United States at any time, or from time to time, at the request 
of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, in exchange 
for any or all of the bonds issued hereunder and held by the United 
States, definitive engraved bonds in form suitable for sale to the public, 
in such amounts and denominations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States may request, in bearer form, with provision for 
registration as to principal, and/or in fully registered form, and other- 
wise on the same terms and conditions, as to dates of issue and ma- 
turity, rate or rates of interest, if any, exemption from taxation, pay- 
ment in obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, 
and the like, as the bonds surrendered on such exchange. Czechoslo- 
yakia will deliver definitive engraved bonds to the United States in 
accordance herewith within six months of recelving notice of any such 
request from the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and 
pending the delivery of the definitive engraved bonds will deliver, at 
the request of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, tem- 
porary bonds or interim receipts in form satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States within 30 days of the receipt of 
such request, all without expense to the United States. The United 
States, before offering any such bonds or interim receipts for sale in 
Czechoslovakia, will first offer them to Czechoslovakia for purchase at 
par and accrued interest, if any, and Czechoslovakia shall likewise 
have the option, in lieu of issuing any such bonds or interim receipts, 
to make advance redemption, at par and accrued interest, if any, of a 
corresponding principal amount of bonds issued hereunder and held by 
the United States. Czechoslovakia agrees that the definitive engraved 
bonds called for by this paragraph shall contain all such provisions, 
and that it will cause to be promulgated all such rules, regulations, 
and orders as shall be deemed necessary or desirable by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States in order to facilitate the sale of 
the bonds in the United States, in Czechoslovakia, or elsewhere, and 
that if requested by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
it will use its good offices to secure the listing of the bonds on such 
stock exchanges as the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
may specify. 

8. Cancellation and surrender of obligations: Upon the execution of 
this agreement the delivery to the United States of the $185,071,- 
023.07, principal amount of bonds of Czechoslovakia to be issued here- 
under, together with satisfactory evidence of authority for the execu- 
tion of this agreement by the representatives of Czechoslovakia and 
for the execution of the bonds to be issued hereunder, the United 
States will cancel and surrender to Czechoslovakia at the Treasury of 
the United States in Washington the obligations of Czechoslovakia 
heid by the United States, and a satisfaction shall be had of all finan- 
cial claims existing between the two Governments and/or their 
agencies. 

9. Notices: Any notice, request, or consent under the band of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall be deemed and 
taken as a notice, request, or consent of the United States, and shall 
be sufficient if delivered at the legation of Czechoslovakia at Washing- 
ton or at the office of the Ministry of Finance in Czechoslovakia; and 
any notice, request, or election from or by Czechoslovakia shall be 
sufficient if delivered to the American Legation at Prague or to the 
Secretary of the Treasury at the Treasury of the United States in 
Washington. The United States in its discretion may waive any notice 
required hereunder, but any such -waiver shall be in writing and shall 
not extend to or affect any subsequent notice or impair any right of 
the United States to require notice hereunder, 

10. Compliance with legal requirements: Czechoslovakia represents 
and agrees that the execution and delivery of this agreement have in 
all respects been duly authorized, and that all acts, conditions, and 
legal formalities which should have been completed prior to the making 
of this agreement have been completed as required by the laws of 
Czechoslovakia and in conformity therewith. 

11. Counterparts: This agreement shall be executed in two counter- 
parts, each of which shall have the force and effect of an original. 
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In witness whereof Czechoslovakia has caused this agreement to. be 
executed on its behalf by Dr. Vilém Pospfsil, Karel Kučera, and Dr. 
Karel Brabenec, its plenipotentiaries at Washington, thereunto duly au- 
thorized, subject, however to constitutional ratificdtion in Czechoslovakia, 
and the United States has likewise caused this agreement to be exe- 
euted on its behalf by the Secretary of the Treasury, as chairman of 
the World War Foreign Debt Commission, with the approval of the 
President, subject, however, to the approval of Congress, pursuant to 
the act of Congress approved February 9, 1922, as amended by the act 
of Congress approved February 28, 1923, and as further amended by 
the act of Congress approved January 21, 1925, all on the day and 
year first above written, 

THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC, 
By Dr. VILÉM PosPIŠIL, 
KAREL KUČERA, 
Dr, KAREL BRABENEC, 
THE UNITED States OF AMERICA, 
For the World War Forcign Debt Commission. 
By A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury and Chairman of the Commission. 

Approved: 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, President. 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to this 
bill. As in the discussion of the other settlements of European 
debts we have had a wonderful wealth of information to act 
on in voting on this proposition, if we are to accept the opin- 
ions of the gentlemen who are sponsoring these debt settle- 
ments. But, in fact, we have been supplied with practically 
no data and but little information as to the amount we are 
remitting, if this settlement is approved by Congress. So far, 
no one in charge of this bill has been able to tell us how much 
of this debt will be canceled by this settlement. Inquiries have 
been made—honestly made, made in good faith—as to how 
much of this debt is being canceled, and those in charge of 
this bill to this good hour and minute have not been able to 
give any specific information, The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp], a member of the commission and who opened the 
debate in favor of this settlement, with his characteristic hon- 
esty admits that he can not supply this information. 

Gentlemen, we have been living in a fool's paradise in this 
House for the past few days, while hundreds of millions of 
dollars of the debt due to the people of the United States have 
been remitted. These settlements have been rushed through 
Congress without Congress having been taken into the confi- 
dence of the Debt Funding Commission, and we are expected to 
accept the fiat of those who negotiated these settlements and 
who seemingly did not consider it necessary for them to give 
to Congress and to the American people the first-hand inves- 
tigation made by them and the data accumulated by them bear- 
ing on the settlement and on which they base their recom- 
mendation. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], in opening the de- 
bate on the Italian debt settlement, stated that the Debt 
Funding Commission had the services of American experts who 
made investigations as to the capacity of the European nations 
to discharge their obligations to the United States Govern- 
ment, but he said that this data and information was secret. 
Why should it be secret? The Debt Funding Commission and 
those who conducted investigations for it, were all representing 
Congress, because that commission was created by act of Con- 
gress and it was the agent, servant, or, may I say, attorney in 
fact, of the American people. The relationship of principal 
and agent existed between Congress and the Debt Funding Com- 
mission, and it is fundamental that the agent who serves his 
principal must not withhold from the principal any informa- 
tion relating to the subject matter of the agency, but must 
place all the evidence he accumulates bearing on the subject 
matter in possession of his principal. An agent has no right 
to say to his principal, “I recommend that you remit or reduce 
the debt,“ unless the agent at the same time gives to his prin- 
cipal every scrap of evidence upon which the agent bases his 
recommendation. 

It is very evident that the steam roller is functioning eff- 
ciently and that a majority of this Congress is determined to 
cancel hundreds of millions of dollars of the indebtedness that 
European nations owe to the people of the United States, and 
every Member who raises his voice in opposition to an unjust 
settlement of these European war debts or votes against such 
settlements receives the rapier thrust of the d'Artagnan of 
this House, the honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. 
I recognize the great ability of that gentleman, and I believe 
I can fairly well gauge, not only men’s ability, but their motive 
as well, and the interests they serve. 

I have said upon numerous occasions to Democrats and 
Republicans that I considered the gentleman from Ohio 
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IMr. Burron] one of the ablest Members of this House on 


either side of this aisle, [Applause.] Yet I can not accept 
the leadership of the gentleman, because I recognize him as 
one of the most active and most able champions of a bureau- 
cratic form of government, and too often his great ability is 
dedicated to the defense of the special-privileged classes. 
Freely, and of his own free will and accord, he generally speaks 
and votes for legislation that enriches the privileged classes 
and imposes enormous burdens on the common people of this 
Nation. Yet the gentleman from Ohio with his wide experi- 
ence and ripe age, in discussing this matter where intelli- 
gence and reason should be the guide, indulges in cheap poli- 
ties, launches his torpedoes of ridicule, and charges those who 
oppose these settlements with the crime of being silly and 
foolish: This is beneath the dignity of the gentleman from 
Ohio, and he should be the last member of this House to rail 
at or ridicule those who, to the extent of their limited ability, 
are trying to prevent the European nations from escaping 
from their just obligations to the people of the United States. 

I bave tried to analyze and estimate men. I have a passion 
for history; and when I come in contact with a man in publie 
life, I explore my memory in an endeavor to find some his- 
toric personage that was his counterpart. 

I can think of no historie character more similar to the 
gentleman from Ohio in his views on economic and govern- 
mental matters than Colbert, the Minister of Finance in 
France, who has come down in history as the greatest finan- 
cier of his age, and yet whose splendid genius was utilized by 
an unspeakable despot to oppress a helpless and tax-ridden 
people, and as a result of whose influence and sinister politi- 
cal philosophy millions of French people were reduced to 
beggary. And in old age he was the most execrated man in 
Europe. On his deathbed sad refiections overwhelmed him. 
Not a gleam of joy lighted his fading eye. And, dying, his 
corpse was carried to the cemetery in a cart, and there was 
no man or woman in France so low to do him honor. I pray 
a benign Providence that my distinguished colleague may not 
have such an ignoble end as the great Colbert, whose intel- 
lectual architecture was very similar to that of the gentleman 
from Ohio. I trust that the years of the gentleman from Ohio 
may be lengthened, and that he may have an opportunity 
while yet in public life to undo, at least in part, the economic 
wrongs that he has, by voice and vote, inflicted on the common 
people of the United States, who eat their bread in the sweat 
of their faces. 

The World War Foreign Debt Commission, of which the 
gentleman from Ohio is an influential member, judged by its 
accomplishments, is not a debt-funding commission but a debt- 
canceling commission. Instead of funding the European war 
debts this commission is practically canceling them. The so- 
called debt settlements are misnomers. They are not in reality 
debt settlements, but only settlements of a part of the interest 
due on these debts, This commission has gone through the 
form of refunding the war debts 11 European nations owe the 
United States. In the last analysis not one of the proposed 
settlements makes provision for the payment of any part of 
the principal. The annual payments to be made by these 11 
nations are not sufficient in a single instance to pay even the 
interest accruing according to the terms of these original obliga- 
tions, much less to pay any part of the principal. 

Going to the heart of these settlements, and considering the 
interest value of money, we find that they, in effect, cancel the 
principal and exact only a part of the interest due or to be- 
come due. We have the obligations of these nations by which 
they agree to pay us not only the principal but 5 per cent inter- 
est thereon. But under the settlements negotiated by the Debt- 
Funding Commission none of these nations are required to pay 
any part of the principal, and the annual payments fall far 
below the interest these nations agreed to pay on these loans. 
I admit that the settlements make pretense of paying the 
principal, but the settlements are camouflaged by a lot of 
figures that conceal the real nature of the transactions. We 
are paying 4½ per cent interest on the money we borrowed to 
lend these European nations, but under these settlements they 
are only required to pay us an interest at a rate ranging 
from 1.1 per cent to 3.7 per cent, which is not sufficient to 
reimburse us for the interest we pay on the money we loaned 
them. 

Each of the 11 settlements provide for the payment in an- 
nual installments extending over a period of 62 yeurs, although 
the amount of these annual installments varies from year to 
year. When a nation has made the 62 annual payments, the 
debt is canceled. Now, bear in mind, these annual payments 
only average 2.9 per cent of the principal. That is, we, in sub- 
stance, say to these nations, “ You owe us so many millions or 
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billions of dollars, which you agree to pay with 5 per cent an- 
nual interest. Now, we will reduce the interest to an average 
rate of 2.9 per cent, carry your loan for 62 years, and after you 
have paid 2.9 per cent interest annually for 62 years we will 
cancel the principal.” 

It ought not to require much argument to convince a way- 
faring man, though a fool, that these settlements are bad 
eared transactions, so far as the American people are con- 
cerned, 

We are paying 4% per cent interest on the money we borrowed 
to lend these nations, but we agree to accept from them an 
average of 2.9 per cent interest and cancel the principal at the 
end of 62 years. These 11 nations owed the United States 
87. 739.443.000. Under settlements made with Great Britain, 
Esthonia, Finland, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland we 
cancel the principal debt in consideration of the payment of 
the 62 annual installments, which amount to 3.7 per cent in- 
terest on the principal. Under the settlement with Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia we cancel the principal in consideration of 
the payment of 62 annual installments equivalent to 3.4 per 
cent interest on the debt. In the Belgium settlement we cancel 
the principal in consideration of the payment of 62 annual in- 
stallments, which are equivalent to 2.1 per cent interest on the 
principal. While in the disgraceful Italian settlement we can- 
cel the principal in consideration of the payment of 62 annual 
installments equivalent to only 1.1 per cent interest on the 
principal. 

The first settlement made by the “frenzied-finance” debt 
commission was with Great Britain. She owed the United 
States $4,715,311,000, the annual interest on which is $200,- 
400,000. None of the annual payments to be made by Great 
Britain under this settlement equal this interest. The annual 
payments range from $159,000,000 to $185,000,000. Her pay- 
ments are from $15,000,000 to $40,000,000 per year—less than 
4½ per cent interest on her debt. Or Great Britain will pay 
us annually an average of about $25,000,000 less than we pay 
interest on the money we borrowed to lend her. Obviously 
no part of the principal is paid, but only an amount equal to 
an average annual interest of 3.7 per cent for 62 years, at the 
end of which time all payments stop and the principal is 
canceled. 

Of all the bad settlements, that with Italy is the worst. All 
the payments to be made by Italy in the 62-year period, com- 
puted on a 414-per-cent basis, are equivalent to 62 annual in- 
stallments of $25,000,000 each, or $60,000,000 less each year 
than we pay for interest on the money we loaned to Italy. 
And still the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] recommends 
these settlements, and because I will not help him play this 
confidence game on the American people he gets peeved and tells 
the Members of this House that I can not think, but can only 
shout and gesticulate. I may not be able to think, but by shout- 
ing I am trying to call the attention of the American people 
to these settlements that sacrifice our national interests, and 
by my gesticulations I hope to point out the “nigger in the wood 
pile” and the “bug under the chip” in these one-sided set- 
tlements. 

Combining and consolidating the payments made by these 
11 nations, we find they pay a consolidated weighted average 
of only 2.9 per cent interest annually, and the total payments 
of the 11 nations in the 62 years are not sufficient to pay even 
the interest on their debts according to the terms of the origi- 
nal contract, and obviously do not include the payment of any 
part of the principal, and at the end of 62 years the principal 
of each debt is canceled. 

As Uncle Sam pays 4½ per cent interest on the money it bor- 
rowed from the American people to lend to these European 
nations and as these nations pay a consolidated weighted aver- 
age interest rate of only 2.9 per cent, it is apparent to anyone 
that we are not collecting from our European debtors enough to 
reimburse us for the interest we pay on the money we borrowed 
to lend them. The difference between the interest we pay on 
Liberty bonds and the interest we collect from these European 
nations amounts to about $105,617,000 annually. And in addi- 
tion to this enormous annual interest deficit we-are adding in- 
sult to injury by canceling the principal of these obligations. 

I am glad I can not think on these European debt settlements 
like the gentleman from Ohio. What little thinking I am 
capable of doing is done from the standpoint of the United 
States, while my Ohio colleague does his maryelous thinking 
and voting largely from the standpoint of Italy and the other 
European nations. With my feeble and slow-functioning think- 
ing faculties I am defending the rights and interests of the 
American people, while the intellectual gentleman from Ohio 
champions the rights and interests of the European people. 
My colleague painted a sad picture of poverty-stricken Italy, 
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but forgets the distress of the American farmers, whose burdens 
will be materially increased by canceling a large part of the 
European war debt, as proposed by my colleague from Cleveland 
and Wall Street. I haye the kindest feelings for the govern- 
ment and people of Italy. I wish them well and hope they may 
be able to work out their destiny and continue to be a mighty 
nation. I would put no obstacle in the path of their progress. 
But I must think and vote first for the interests of the Ameri- 
ean people, 

T am insisting that Italy and other European nations pay at 
least something like what they owe the United States, while 
under the settlement sanctioned by the gentleman from Ohio, 
Italy will pay only about one-fourth of what she owes us, and be- 
cause I can not consent to this betrayal of the American people 
the gentleman from Ohio says I can't think. In reply I will 

say that I would rather not think at all than to think as 
deviously, wabbly, and as inconsistently as my Ohio colleague. 

The principal of the Italian debt, with interest to date, 
amounts to $2,042,000,000, Under the “ frenzied-finance” plan, 
incubated by the gentleman from Ohio and the present na- 
tional administration, the payment of this principal is dis- 
tributed over 62 years. For the first 5 years Italy pays no 
interest whatsoever. For the next 10 years she is to pay only 
one-eighth of 1 per cent interest; for the next 10 years, one- 
fourth of 1 per cent interest; for the next 10 years, one-half 
of 1 per cent interest; for the next 10 years, three-fourths of 
1 per cent interest; for the next 10 years, 1 per cent interest; 
and for the last 7 years, 2 per cent interest. Think of it, 
gentlemen, the United States Government is paying 4½ per 
cent interest on the money we borrowed from the American 
people and loaned to Italy, and now the great international 
financier of Cleveland negotiates a settlement letting Italy 
off without paying interest for five years, and then with a 
ridiculously low interest rate ranging from one-eighth of 1 per 
cent to 1 per cent for the next 50 years, and only 2 per cent 
for the last 7 years. And because I will not swallow this bait 
and stand for this sacrifice of the interests of the American 
people, the financial expert and big-business overlord from 
Ohio says that I can’t think when I speak. 

On the $2,042,000,000 due us from Italy, the United States is 
paying $86,785,000 interest each year to holders of Liberty 
bonds, who furnished the money we loaned to Italy. In the 
next five years the United States will have paid $433,925,000 
interest on these Liberty bonds, and yet in the same five years 
Italy will not have paid a cent interest, and only $25,000,000 on 
the principal of her debt to the United States. 

The $2,042,000,000 Italy owes us, according to the Burton- 
Mellon-Coolidge and New York bankers’ plan, is to be paid in 
installments extending over 62 years. Reduced to a cash basis, 
we are only getting from Italy, according to Secretary Mellon, 
$528,000,000 for the $2,042,000,000 Italy owes us. That is to 
say, the present worth of the Italian bonds we get in this settle- 
ment is only $528,000,000. If Italy had gone to J. P. Morgan & 
Co. and borrowed $528,000,000 and paid it into the Treasury 
of the United States in full settlement of her indebtedness, 
that would have been a better settlement for the United States 
than taking Italian bonds for $2,042,000,000 payable in install- 
ments and spread out over 62 years. Get this proposition, 
please—$528,000,000 cash from Italy would have been a better 
settlement, from the American standpoint, than $2,042,000,000 
worth of bonds payable in installments covering a period of 62 
years and bearing practically no interest. 7 

Assuming that Italy's credit is good and that there is a 
market demand for her securities, and that she will pay these 
bonds according to their terms, the United States could not go 
into the bond market and on a sale get more than $528,000,000 
for the $2,000,000,000 worth of Italian bonds we are to get 
under the proposed settlement, because the present worth of 
these bonds is not in excess of $528,000,000, according to Secre- 
tary Mellon. May I state this matter in another way? If 
Italy should go into Wall Street and buy $528,000,000 worth of 
Liberty bonds, bearing 4½ per cent interest, and hold them for 
62 years, and then have them redeemed by the United States 
Treasury, in these 62 years the United States would have paid 
Italy in principal and interest $2,042,000,000, the amount now 
due us from Italy. On a 4½ per cent basis all the payments to 
be made by Italy over the 62-year period equal an average 
payment of about $25,000,000 annually, as against about $86,- 
000,000 to be paid annually by the United States on the money 
we borrowed to lend Italy—loss to the United States of about 
$61,000,000 annually. 

On a cash basis we are getting approximately 28 per cent of 
the principal and interest and are canceling approximately 72 
per cent of the amount due on principal and interest to date. 
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Or, we are getting what on a cash basis would amount to 
$528,000,000, according to Secretary Mellon, and are canceling 
approximately $1,514,000,000 of the amount of principal and in- 
terest due us from Italy, 

We should not forget that we hold definite notes and obliga- 
tions of the European nations agreeing to repay the money we 
loaned them with 5 per cent interest. Eleven of these debts 
have been refunded by the United States Debt Commission, the 
debtor nation in each case agreeing to pay certain specific sums 
of money annually for a period of 62 years, and no more. The 
total payments of every kind and nature thus agreed upon in 
each case falls short from 28 per cent to 79 per cent of enough 
to pay 5 per cent interest upon these debts. On this basis 
there is nothing to be paid upon the principal, and hence the 
principal in each case is, in effect, canceled. The average rate 
of interest paid by the United States upon its bonded indebted- 
ness in the last four years has been about 4.4 per cent, but 
taking as a basis 414 per cent, the rate the Government is now 
paying upon its Liberty and other outstanding bonds, from 
the proceeds of which these European loans were made, the 
total payments by the European nations fall short from 13 to 
Me as cent of enough to pay 4½ per cent interest upon these 

ebts. 

The gentleman from Ohio said that in opposing these debt 
cancellations I was not thinking, but only shouting and ges- 
ticulating. I only wish I could shout loud enough so that 
every taxpayer in the United States would hear me and awaken 
to a realization of the surrender and sacrifice of their interests 
by the gentleman from Ohio and the present administration in 
forcing through Congress these bills for the cancellation of so 
large a part of the debts of the European nations to the United 
States. I wish my gesticnlations might attract the attention 
of the American people and cause them to stop, look, listen, and 
realize the “skin game” that is being played on them by the 
Wall Street bankers, aided by the gentleman from Ohio and the 
present national administration. 

Gentlemen, all of us must answer to our own constituents, 
to our consciences, to the American people, and to a just God 
for our actions as Members of this Congress. These debt set- 
tlements are unjust to the American people. I have not sanc- 
tioned these jug-handled, lop-sided settlements. I have not stood 
by complacently while this rape of the United States Treasury 
was being consummated. I have by voice and vote opposed this 
reckless sacrifice of the assets of the American people. I am 
speaking for the common people of this Nation; for the farmer, 
laborer, wage earner, home owner, merchant, tradesman, and 
professional men and women; for the great middle classes who 
are hewers of wood and drawers of water, who bear by far 
the greater portion of the tax burdens, and who are trusting 
this administration and this Congress to preserve their rights 
and protect their interests. 

In the history of our country there have been but few national 
scandals. The star-route frauds, the Credit Mobilier and Pacific 
Railroad frauds, the sacrifice of our public domain by lands 
grants, the embalmed-beef scandal, the Teapot Dome and Elk 
Hill oil scandals, and a few others shocked the public conscience 
and aroused a just and righteous indignation among the Ameri- 
ean people. But, gentlemen, the settlements of our European 
war debts constitute the greatest single sacrifice of American 
interests and assets in our national history. The loss to the 
people of the United States in the Teapot Dome and Elk Hill 
oil leases are insignificant in comparison with the losses result- 
ing from these settlements of American war debts. 

And this rape of the Nation’s strong box, this inexcusable 
sacrifice of national resources, this needless surrender of public 
securities, is being consummated without the facts being pre- 
sented in their true light to the American people. The people 
have no conception what this Debt Funding Commission, the 
President, and Congress have done and are doing. There is an 
overwhelming national sentiment against the cancellation of the 
indebtedness of the European nations to the United States. 
And when the people awaken to a realization of what has been 
done their displeasure will be expressed in no uncertain 
manner. 

I say, gentlemen, these settlements take from the American 
people hundreds of millions, yes, billions of dollars. Automati- 
eally these settlements will increase the burden of taxation 
under which the people of the United States are groaning; and 
yet, while these settlements involve millions of dollars, Congress 
is expected to pass on them in a few days, without the benefit of 
the original evidence, data or information secured by the Com- 
mission and on which the members of the commission say they 
base their opinion. I repeat we are not furnished with this 
evidence, It was not printed and placed before the Members 
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of Congress, nor published broadcast so the people might form 
a just conclusion as to this perplexing problem, but we are 
asked to accept the conclusion and deductions of this commis- 
sion, as to what is a fair adjustment of these European war 
debts. 

But they say they have given up this evidence. I deny that 
the data collected by the American experts has been placed 
before Congress. I deny that the contents of a single document 
used by the commission in arriving at their conclusion has been 
printed, made public, or made available for the Members of 
Congress. Only the conclusions and deductions of the Debt 
Funding Commission have been given to the House. It is ele- 
mental that committees or commissions created by Congress to 
ascertain facts should submit not only their conclusions but the 
facts on which those conclusions are based, 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIHR. My time will not permit. The Debt Funding 
Commission seems to have proceeded upon the theory that Con- 
gress was not entitled to this evidence, but only to their opin- 
ion as to what the evidence tends to establish, The manner in 
which these settlements have been rushed through Congress 
smacks of bureaucratic government of the most vicious kind. 
But, in my opinion, the time is coming when every one of you 
gentlemen who are voting for these settlements will have to 
answer at the bar of your constituencies. You are voting away 
millions and hundreds of millions, yes, billions of dollars, You 
are reducing tremendously debts which are due the American 
people. You are voting away money contributed by the patri- 
otic people of America who bought Liberty bonds, many of them 
largely in excess of their means, and on these bonds the Govern- 
ment is paying 414 per cent interest. You are making substan- 
tial remission in these war debts and doing it without giving the 
American people the facts and circumstances and the evidence 
upon which these settlements are based. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
second paragraph. Returning to our mutton, it is, of course, 
entirely desirable to know just what concession we are mak- 
ing by accepting this proposal. It is not going afield to pur- 
sue that subject to Ats final answer. Accepting the mental 
calculation of my friend from New York [Mr. Demesrry] with 
a slight rectification I make the calculation there had accrued 
something like $23,000,000 of interest, which added to the 
total debt, which is in round numbers $97,000,000, make a total 
of about $120,000,000. Now, that is the best calculation that 
can be made without having more facts which either the com- 
mittee have not got or else will not give. For $120,000,000 
we are getting $115,000,000. We are throwing off $5,000,000, 
as best I can estimate it, without having the actual figures 
which the committee has not got, or if they have them are not 
willing to air them. 

Mr. BURTON rose. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Let the gentleman from Ohio give 
them to you. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have called for them but could not 
get them. He has had plenty of chance to give them to us, 
and if he had had them he surely would have given them long 
ago. Now, I am getting at it for myself the best I can with- 
out having the accurate figures. 

The whole thing involved, as I see it, is the matter of the 
repatriation of the Czechsloyakian troops from Siberia. Evi- 
dently we are throwing off that item. 

It was something like a year after the armistice before these 
men were returned home. The Austrian Empire was dissolyed 
with the armistice. There was an organized government in 
Czechoslovakia, and there had been for more than a year be- 
fore the return of these troops took place. I know from the 
fact the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] pointed 
out that there were those in power in this Government at the 
time these troops were repatriated who had sense enough and 
enough recognition of the propriety of things not to have taken 
that action without the request of those in authority in Czecho- 
sloyakia. Therefore without having the evidence here, without 
having any information either from the committee or the com- 
mission, as the basis of facts, I am impelled to the conclusion 
we are giving Czechoslovakia $5,000,000 in this settlement, 

Now, it may be entirely proper to give them that money. 
That is not the issue. Those who want to give it will vote 
to give it. Those who do not want to give it will vote against 
it. But every one of us—men, sheep, or whatever we may be— 
. to know what we are doing when we do it. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. DEMPSEY and Mr. BURTON rose. 
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vila? SPEAKER pro tempore. To whom does the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will yield to seniority. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURTON. I understand there is a dispute as to the 
sum due by Czechoslovakia. As figured, it was made out to 
be $117,000,000. For not merely days or weeks but for a year 
or more there had been an attempt by the experts in the War 
Department and elsewhere to compute the exact amounts that 
were due. The delegates from Ozechoslovakia offered, if we 
would abate that $117,000,000 to $115,000,000, to settle on that 
basis. They gave the alternative: “We will either settle on 
the basis of an allowance of $2,000,000 for our counterclaim or 
await the determination of the experts.” That determination 
involved very intricate and complicated accounts with the 
Shipping Board as to those trips, and I do not know much 
about those trips. We had to do with that under the ad- 
ministration of President Wilson, and I was not here then. 
That was the alternative; “either delay proceedings until the 
expert accountants could figure this all out or we will settle on 
the basis of $115,000,000.” 

That was referred to the War Department and other de- 
partments, and they felt that that was the best way to settle, 
that the chances were that their counterclaims would amount 
to at least as much as $2,000,000. Then there was this further 
consideration: If we had left this to extended computation in 
our effort to get at the exact amount, it would have indefinitely 
delayed the settlement. 

I think the commission was wise in coming to this conclusion, 
partly to avoid delay and partly because, so far as we had 
examined and so far as the experts of these departments had 
examined, it is probable we would have to repay as much as 
$2,000,000. That is all of it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am thankful to get the information 
from the gentleman. At last we have been able to get down 
to brass tacks on this matter. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. On that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. Those in favor will answer „yea“ when their 
names are called; those opposed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 288, nays 34, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 108, as follows: 

{Roll No.*16] 


YEAS—288 

Ackerman Carss Fitzgerald, W. T. Hooper 
Adkins Carter, Calif. Flaherty Houston 
Aldrich Chalmers Fletcher Huddleston 
Allen Chapman Fort Hudson 
Andresen Christopherson Foss Hull, Tenn, 
Anthony lague Frear Hull, William E. 
Appleby Cleary Free rwin 
Arentz ‘ole Freeman Jacobstein 
Arnold Collier French James 
Aswell Colton Frothingham Jeffers 
Auf der Heide Connally, Tex, lmer Jenkins 
Ayres Connery Furlow Johnson, III. 
Bacharach 0 oe , Ohio Garber Johnson, Ind. 

acon Coyle Gardner, Ind. Jones 
Bailey Cramton zasque Kahn 
Barbour . — Gibson Kearns 
Beedy rosser Gifford Semp 
Beers Curry Glynn Kerr 
Begg Darrow Goodwin Ketcham 
Black, N. Y. Davis Gorman Kiefner 
Black, Tex, Deal Green, Fla, Kincheloe 
Bland Dempsey Green, Iowa King 
Blanton Denison Greenwood Kurtz 
Bloom Dickinson, Iowa Griest Lanham 
Boies Dickinson, Mo, Griffin Lankford 
Bowles Doughton Hadley Larsen 
Bowman Dowell Hale Leatherwood 
Box Doyle Hall, Ind. Leavitt 
Brand, Ga, e Drewry Hall, N. Dak. Lee, Ga 
Brand, Ohio Dyer Hammer Letts 
Briggs Eaton Harrison Lineberger 
Brigham Edwards Hastings Linthicum 
Britten Elliott Haugen Little 
Browning Bilis Hawes Lowrey 
Buchanan Eslick Hayden Lyon 
Bulwinkle Evans Hersey MeClintie 
Burtness Fairchild Hicke McDuffie 
Burton Faust Hill, Ala, McFadden 
Byrns Fenn Hill, Md. McKeown 
Campbell Fish Hoke. McLaughlin, Mich. 
Carpenter Fisher Holaday McLaughlin, Nebr. 
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McLeod 
MeMillan 
McReynolds 
MeSweeney 
Madden 


Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass, 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
3 


Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Mo. 
Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo. 
O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, La. 
Oliver, Ala. 
Patterson 


Almon 
Beck 


Berger 
Bowling 
Busby 
Cannon 


Cox 
Dominick 
Driver 


Abernethy 
Aligood 
Andrew 
Bachmann 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bell 
Bixler 
Boylan 
Browne 


Ca 
Celler 


Dickstein 
Douglass 
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Peery Sosnowski 
Perkins Speaks 
orter Sproul, III. 
Pou Sproul, Kans. 
Prall Stalker 
Purnell Stedman 
Ragon tephens 
Ramseyer tobbs 
thbone Strong. Kans. 
Rayburn Strong, Pa. 
Reece Strother 
Reed, Ark. Summers, Wash, 
eed, N. Y. Sumners, Tex. 
Reid, III. Swank 
Robinson, Iowa Swartz 
Robsion, Ky. Sweet 
Rogers Swing 
Romjue ‘aber 
Rouse Taylor, N. J 
Rowbottom Taylor, Tenn 
ubey Taylor, W. Va 
Rutherford Temple 
Sabath Thatcher 
Sandlin Thayer 
Scott Thomas 
Sears, Fla, Thompson 
Shallenberger Thurston 
Simmons Tilson 
Sinclair Timberlake 
Sinnott Tincher 
Snell Tinkham 
NAYS—34 
Garner, Tex. Oldfield 
Gilbert rks 
Hare Peavey 
Hill, Wash, Quin 
Howard Rainey 
Jones Rankin 
Kvale Sanders, Tex. 
Lozier Schafer 
Morehead Schneider 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Carter, Okla. 
NOT VOTING—1068 


Drane 
Esteri 


y 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. 


Fredericks 
Fuller 

Funk 
Gallivan 
Gambrill 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex. 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Graham 


loch 
1 0 
Hull, Morton D. 
3 Ky. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Mills (for) with Mr. Keller (against). 

Mr. Kunz (for) with Mr. Lampert (against). 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Graham with Mr. Carter of Oklaboma. 
Mr. Chindblom with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 


Mr. Lehlbach with Mr. All 
Mr. Wainwright with Mr. 


rua 


Kop 

Kune 
LaGuardia 
Lampert 


Lazaro 

Lea, Calif, 
Lehibach 
Lindsay 
Luce 
McSwain 
MacGregor 
Magrady 
Mead 
Menges 
Michaelson 


N 

O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connor, N. X. 
Oliver, N. X. 
Parker 
Perlman 


th. 


Mr. Shreve with Mr. Lea of California. 


Mr. Esterly with Mr. Parks. 
Mr. Johnson of Washington w 


Mr. Kiess with Mr. Gambrill. 
Mr, Magrady with Mr. Johnson of Texas. 
Mr. Winter with Mr. Milligan. 


Mr. Smith with Mr. Stevenson. 


Mr. Seger with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Hoch with Mr. Douglass, 
Mr, MacGregor with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Mr. Perlman with Mr. Lazaro. 
Mr. Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Spearing. 
Mr. Yates with Mr. McSwain. 2 
Mr. Andrew with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Mr. Sanders of New York with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
Mr. Funk with Mr. Davey. 


Mr. MENGES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman in the Hall 


and listening when his name was called? 
Mr. MENGES. I was not. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then the gentleman does not 


qualify. 


Mr. MENGES. If I had been present, I would have voted 


“ yea.” 


To 


Vincent, Mich. 
Walters 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Wheeler 
wie e 
e, Me, 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, III. 
Williams, Tex, 
Williamson 


Sullivan 
Swoope 
Taylor, Colo, 
Tucker 
Vare 
Vinson, Ga, 
Vinson, Ky. 
viet 
Wainwright 
Weller 
Welsh 
Winter 
Woodrum 
Yates i 


ith Mr, Vinson of Georgia. 


Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman in the Hall 
and listening when his name was called? 

Mr. ANDREW. I was not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Green of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REDUCTION AND LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio pre- 
sents a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 83 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. J. 
Res. 107, to provide for the expenses of the participation of the 
United States in the work of a preparatory commission to consider 
questions of reduction and limitation of armaments. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the resolution and shall continue 
not to exceed one hour, to be equally divided and controlled by those 
favoring and opposing the resolution, the resolution shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the resolution for amendment the committee shall rise and 
report the resolution to the House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the resolution and the amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, pending the consideration of 
this resolution, which is reported by the Committee on Rules, 
I should like to make an agreement as to time for discussion, 
I question whether anyone is opposing it. Will the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] kindly give the House his 
wishes in the premises? 

Mr. POU. So far as I know, there is practically no opposi- 
tion to the resolution on this side, but there is a desire that 
there be debate. Of course, the rule itself provides for an 
hour, and with respect to the consideration of the rule, I think 
we can get along with 10 minutes on this side. 

Mr. BURTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this rule be limited to 20 minutes, 10 minutes 
to be controlled by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pov] and 10 minutes by myself. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have five minutes on the rule itself. J 

Mr. BURTON. Would the gentleman from North Carolina 
object to 25 minutes, 10 minutes to be controlled by himself. 
10 minutes by myself, and 5 minutes to be assigned to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fis]? 

Mr. POU. Since I made my statement, I have had a re- 
quest for additional time and would like to make it 15 minutes 
to a side. 

Mr. BURTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I modify my request. I 
ask unanimous consent that debate be limited to 30 minutes, 
15 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Pou] and 15 minutes by myself, and that the previous 
question be considered as ordered at the expiration of the 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this resolution be limited 
to 30 minutes, 15 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman 
from North Carolina and 15 minutes by himself, and that at 
the end of the debate the previous question be considered as 
ordered. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentle- 
men are asking for 15 minutes a side on the rule and not 
on the resolution? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
for the purpose of asking for information, if that unanimous 
consent is carried, will it prevent the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Fisu] from offering an amendment? 

Mr. SNELL. The amendment which the gentleman from 
New York desires to offer is not to the rule but to the legis- 
lation itself, 

Mr. BLANTON. And this is on the rule? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 7 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this resolution provides for bringing before the House for 
consideration, under a debate of one hour, a resolution -intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] 


Is there objection? 
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and reported by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 
The resolution is based on the recommendation made by the 
President in his very recent message of the 5th of January, I 
think, asking an appropriation of $50,000 to pay the expenses 
of a commission, made up of delegates from the United States, 
to attend a meeting for the preliminary consideration of ques- 
tions to be submitted to a disarmament conference. I ask 
unanimous consent to include some portions of that message, 
and I ask the Speaker to inform me when I have used five 
minntes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing certain portions of the President’s message. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Extracts from a message from the President of the United States 
transmitting request for an appropriation of $50,000 to cover the 
expenses of a preparatory commission for the disarmament confer- 
ence, being a commission to prepare for a conference on the reduction 
and limitation of armaments) 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In the message which I had occasion recently to submit to you I 
called attention to the agreements recently entered into by a number 
of European governments under which guaranties of peace were pro- 
vided, and I took occasion to point out that the natural corollary to 
these treaties should be further international agreements for the limi- 
tation of armaments, a work that was so successfully begun at the 
Washington conference, 

The Government of the United States has now been invited by the 
Council of the League of Nations to send representatives to sit upon a 
“ preparatory commission for the disarmament conference, being a com- 
mission to prepare for a conference on the reduction and limitation of 
armaments,” which has been set up by the council and which is to meet 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in February, 1926. The purpose of this com- 
mission, it is stated, is to make preparations for a conference for 
disarmament which it is the announced purpose of the council to call 
at an early date. 

> s . * * * s 


The matters to be examined by the preparatory commission will, it 
is stated, touch upon all aspects of the question of disarmament and 
affect the interests of all of the nations of the world. The council 
believes that the time has come for studying the practical possibilities 
ef the reduction and Imitation of armaments, and expresses the hope 
that at this time, when all of the nations of the world are convinced 
of a common need, it will be able to count upon the cooperation of the 
Government of the United States in a work which so closely concerns 
the peace of the world. 

. * - 0 s * * * 

The general policy of this Government in favor of disarmament and 
imitation of armament can not be emphasized too frequently or too 
strongly. In accordance with that policy any measure having a reason- 
able tendency to bring about these results should receive our sympathy 
and support. The conviction that competitive armaments constitute a 
powerful factor in the promotion of war is more widely and justifiably 
held than ever before, and the necessity for lifting the burden of taxa- 
tion from the peoples of the world by limiting armaments is becoming 
daily more imperative. 

Participation in the work of the preparatory commission involves no 
commitment with respect to attendance upon any future conference or 
conferences on reduction and limitation of armaments; and the atti- 
tude of this Government in that regard can not be defined in advance 
of the calling of such meetings. For this reason I deem it adyisable 
to ask the Congress at this time only for such appropriation as may 
be required to defray the expenses of our participation in the work of 
the preparatory commission. I therefore recommend that there be 
appropriated the sum of $50,000 to cover the expenses of participation, 
in the discretion of the Executive, in the work of the preparatory 
commission. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tue Wnhirr HOUSE, 

Washington, January 4, 1926. 


Mr. BURTON. It is the intense desire of the American peo- 
ple to promote every movement which leads to peace. It is 
well recognized also that disarmament without assurance of 
security is practically impossible, otherwise the nation which 
disarms would be at the mercy of the nation or nations which 
refused to disarm. Assurance of security can be best secured 
by universal agreement. Thus it is desirable that the United 
States and the largest possible number of nations should have 
part in the movement. This preliminary commission will no 
doubt consider a great variety of questions. Our policy in the 
past has been to join in movements of this nature. You are 
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all familiar with the conference of 1921-22, which met here 
at Washington and accomplished most salutary effects. 

This invitation eame from the League of Nations under date, 
I think, of December 15, 1925. Now, while we have not joined 
the League of Nations—and I myself am not in favor of join- 
ing it at this time, though I once believed in joining with res- 
ervations and might believe in joining under certain circum- 
stances now—we must recognize that it is a great organiza- 
tion, to which more than 50 countries belong; that they are 
considering questions which pertain to the peace of the world, 
and that they are in close touch with all international organi- 
zations and committees. We have twice within a compara- 
tively limited time accepted invitations to meet at Geneva 
when such invitations were given us by the league—one the 
conference to consider the subject of preventing the evils aris- 
ing from the use of narcotics. Our colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter] was chairman of the Ameri- 
can delegation. The American delegates were not satisfied 
with the progress that was made and withdrew from that con- 
ference, At a later time, in pursuance of an invitation from 
the League of Nations extended in the autumn of 1924, we 
gathered at Geneva on the Ist of May of this year in a con- 
ference for the control of the international traffic in arms. 
That conference continued in session for six weeks, agreed 
upon a treaty, which was signed by the United States, and is 
now open to signature by other nations. Also that conference, 
on the suggestion of the delegates from the United States, 
agreed upon another treaty or protocol forbidding the use of 
poisonous gases in warfare. 

That was received with marked approval, I may say with 
enthusiasm, and on the day upon which the conference ad- 
journed it was signed by some 27 nations. That was an 
American proposition. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time and yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Fis HI. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I am 
in hearty accord with this resolution, as I believe is every 
other Member of the House, but since I have been a Member 
of the House during the past fiye years we have not had much 
opportunity to discuss the greatest and the most important of 
all issues—that of achieving and maintaining world peace 
which affects not only our own country but the entire civilized 
world, I propose to take this opportunity to offer an amend- 
ment to this resolution to request the President to instruct the 
delegates to this preparatory commission to endeavor to put on 
the agenda the consideration of the problem of outlawing a 
nation waging a war of aggression. [Applause.] 

The words I have used in my amendment are taken from the 
peace program of the American Legion, devised by their com- 
mittee on peace, who have worked on this problem for the past 
year, and have submitted this suggestion to their last annual 
convention, where it was unanimously adopted. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, the time has come when we 
Members of the House can carry out our promises and our 
pledges to the veterans of the World War that this was a war 
to end wars, and for myself I know of no concrete or construct- 
ive action by this House to make war any less likely or any 
more difficult. I believe that this is not only the first oppor- 
tunity we have had, but it will be the only opportunity to 
express our sentiments, the sentiments of the war veterans, the 
sentiments of the women and of the moral element in this 
country, that we are opposed in every way to wars of aggres- 
sion, and that we propose to do our share, at least, to show by 
our vote that we desire to make aggressive warfare unlawful, 
illegal, and criminal just the way we outlawed dueling in the 
past, outlawed slavery, and more recently the manner in 
which we outlawed the saloon, because it was the organized 
center not only of drinking but of gambling, and the organized 
center of debauchery in this country. [Applanse.] 

2 1 RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield for one ques- 
tion 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I am very much interested in knowing 
whether the amendment of the gentleman contemplates war- 
fare or merely economic or other pressure to bring about this 
outlawing. 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman I would not vote 
for any amendment that sanctions the use of force. My idea 
in offering this amendment, which is not mandatory or com- 
pulsory, -is simply to request the President to ask his ap- 
pointed delegates to endeavor to put on the agenda the con- 
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sideration of this problem of outlawing a nation waging a war 
of aggression. It can in no way embarrass the President or 
embarrass the Members of the House, if it is right. It is non- 
partisan and nonpolitical. It is simply a step in the direction 
of peace. It is not the millenium itself, and I would say to 
my friend I do not believe in sanctions of force, but I do believe 
in sanctions based on economic and financial pressure. I hope 
that if this amendment carries the delegates who are sent 
to the preparatory commission wili agree to define what con- 
stitutes wars of aggression by establishing a system of neutral 
and internationalized zones between countries somewhat as 
agreed upon at the Locarno conference. This is a step in the 
same direction as the treaty at Locarno. It is offered in the 
same spirit, It is practically the same thing, and we have a 
chance now to say that the United States House of Representa- 
tives is in favor of taking a step to make wars of aggression 
a crime, and to ask this commission to draw up a program that 
will make it possible for the spirit of the great Locarno treaty 
to be carried out and to be made world-wide. [Applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, this is Saturday afternoon; it is 
after 4 o'clock, it is doubtful if there is a quorum present, 
and yet this House could not be called upon to consider a 
more important measure than the resolution to which this rule 
gives preferential status. The tariff, trusts, and all other 
issues pale into utter insignificance in the presence of a pro- 
posal which promotes world peace. 

Those who ardently hoped that something concrete and prac- 
tical would result from the World War have been sorely dis- 
appointed. It did seem when the war was over the world 
was in a condition to embrace something practical which would 
tend to make war more improbable. When millions had been 
killed, more millions wounded, and all nations, save one or two, 
facing bankruptcy, it seemed as if at last a condition had been 
brought about which would force all nations to go to the 
limit to make war improbable. But we saw mankind’s best 
hope for world peace sacrificed upon the altar of partisan 
politics. 

The flickering light which lit up the pathway which men 
hoped and prayed would lead to world peace was extinguished 
and the firmament has been utterly dark almost to this good 
hour. Thank God the President has the courage to take the 
lead. We haye had one so-called disarmament conference, and 
yet as I stand here to-day those who prepare our Budget are 
demanding $1,050,000,000 for maintenance of the Army, Navy, 
and Veterans’ Bureau, Of every dollar we appropriate ninety 
cents is used to pay the expense of war in the past or war 
yet to come. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York has 
spoken of the pledge made to the boys who made up the armies 
of America that war was to be waged to end war, I wonder 
if the spirits of the departed have knowledge of what is done 
on earth. If they do, there are many thousands of young boys 
who laid down their lives that liberty might live and that war 
might be ended for all the future who look with satisfaction 
and approval upon what we are about to do to-day. [Ap- 
plause.] If the spirits of the martyrs who laid down their 
lives for some great cause have knowledge of what we do in 
this world, I imagine that the spirit of that great apostle of 
world peace who actually did lay down his life on the altar of 
world peace—I imagine that the spirit of Woodrow Wilson 
looks with approval upon what we are now about to do. 
[Applause.] Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 
I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I know that the President has 
repeatedly expressed his interest in a disarmament conference. 
It was thought at one time it would be held here, and we know 
that this would be an atmosphere altogether favorable to a 
successful result in that regard. The meeting to which we are 
invited has been called following the conventions at Locarno 
and other conventions in Europe, and under these circum- 
stances it is thonght the meeting might well be held at Geneva 
or elsewhere in Europe. Again I say, I think we should ex- 
press in no uncertain terms the universal desire of the Ameri- 
can people to forward any movement that looks toward dis- 
armament and peace. I am somewhat doubtful about the 
amendment to be offered by the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Fis]. I am in favor of disarmament to outlaw war, 
but you can not outlaw war unless you have some substitute for 
it. We must proceed logically, by successive steps, from one 
position to another. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to use further time, and I 
move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The previous: question has 
been ordered by the rule. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of House Joint Resolution 107, to 
provide for the expenses of the participation of the United 
States in the work of a preparatory commission to consider 
questions of reduction and limitation of armaments. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will not the gentleman ask to fix the 
time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman not ask that 
one-half the time be controlled by himself and the other half 
by the gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. PORTER, And pending that, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that one-half the time provided by the rule be 
controlled by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr, LINTHICUM] 
and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that of the time provided under 
the rule, one-half be controlled by himself and one-half by the 
gentleman from Maryland. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Porter was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Newron of 
Minnesota in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 107, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 107 

Resolved, That in compliance with the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent contained in his message of January 4, 1926, the sum of $50,000 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the expenses of such par- 
ticipation by the United States as the President may, in his discretion, 
determine, in the work of the preparatory commission, which is to 
meet at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1926 for the purpose of making pre- 
liminary studies and preparations for a conference on the reduction 
and limitation of armaments; and for each and every purpose con- 
nected therewith, including compensation of employees, travel, sub- 
sistence expenses (notwithstanding the provisions of any other act); 
and such other expenses as the President shall deem proper, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that this 
matter is so clearly stated in the invitation and a part of the 
message of the President of the United States, I ask the Clerk 
to read those two documents in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The time is fixed under the 


GENEVA, December 12, 1925. 
The SECRETARY or STATE, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C., 
United States of America. 

Sin; In the name of the Council of the League of Nations, I haya 
the honor to invite the Government of the United States of America 
to send representatives to sit on the preparatory commission for the 
disarmament conference which has been set up by the council by a 
decision of to-day's date and which is to meet in Geneva on February 
15, 1926. 

Particulars regarding the conrposition and working of this commis- 
sion are to be found in a document inclosed with this letter. The fol- 
lowing nations, in addition to the states members of the council, will 
be invited to send representatives to the preparatory commission: 
Bulgaria, Finland, Germany, Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and Union of the Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 

The commission will have at its disposal the advice of the technical 
(military and civilian) organizations of the League of Nations, as well 
ag that of any other qualified authorities which In the opinion of the 
commission it may be advisable to consult on any of the subjects 
which may come under its consideration. 

Its task will consist in the preparation of a conference for disarma- 
ment which it is intended to call together at the earliest possible date. 
Its deliberations will be directed to such matters as the various factors 
upon which the power of a country in time of war depends; the ques- 
tion as to whether it is practicable to limit the ultimate war strength 
of a country, or whether measures of disarmament should be confined 
to the peace strength; the various forms which reduction or limitation 
may take in the case of land, sea, and air forces, and the relative 
advantages or disadvantages of each of these different forms; the 
standards by which it is possible to measure the armaments of one 
country against the armaments of another; the possibility of ascertain- 
ing that the armed force of a country is organized for purely defensive 
purposes, or, on the contrary, in a spirit of aggression; the principles 
on which it may be possible to draw up a scale of armaments for the 
various countries, and the factors which may enter into the establish- 
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ment of such principles—such as population, resources, geographical 
situation, communications, vulnerability of frontiers, delays that are 
necessary in order to transform peace armaments into war armaments, 
degree of security, ete.; the criteria, if any, by which it may be pos- 
sible to distinguish between civil and military aircraft; the estimation 
of the military value of commercial fleets; the relations between 
regional security and regional disarmament and between regional dis- 
armament and general disarmament. The full particulars as to the 
program of the preparatory commission will be found in a document 
inclosed with this letter. 

As a result of the long and continuous study which it has devoted to 
this question, the council is unanimously of the opinion that, owing to 
the political, economic, and technical complexity of the problem which 
it raises, the question of disarmament can hardy be approached with 
any certain hope of complete solution unless it is considered in its en- 
tirety and with the cooperation of all nations, The matters for exami- 
nation touch upon all the aspects of the question and affect the inter- 
ests of all the nations of the world; and the methods and machinery 
for dealing with them should, in the council's opinion, be not less uni- 
versal. On these general grounds, as well as on the more special 
grounds of the high importance of the United States in such matters, 
the council attaches the greatest possible value to the cooperation of 
the Government of the United States, not only in the conference which 
it is its intention to call together, but also in the preparatory work 
which, in its opinion, is indispensable for the success of that confer- 
ence, The council believes that the time has come for studying the 
practical possibilities of the reduction and Imitation of armaments 
under the guidance and responsibility of the governments, and ex- 
presses the hope that at the moment when all the nations of the world 
are conscious of a common need, it will be able to count on the full 
and direct cooperation of the Government of the United States for a 
work which so closely concerns the peace of the world. 

1 have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
VITTORIO BEIALOJO, 
Acting President of the Council, 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In the message which I had occasion recently to submit to you I 
called attention to the agreements recently entered into by a number 
of European governments under which guaranties of peace were pro- 
vided, and I took occasion to point out that the natural corollary to 
these treaties should be further international agreements for the limita- 
tion of armaments, a work that was so successfully begun at the 
Washington conference. 

The Government of the United States has now been invited by the 
Council of the League of Nations to send representatives to sit upon a 
“Preparatory commission for the disarmament conference, being a 
commission to prepare for a conference on the reduction and limitation 
of armaments,” which has been set up by the council and which is to 
meet in Geneva, Switzerland, in February, 1926. The purpose of this 
commission, it is stated, is to make preparations for a conference for 
disarmament which it is the announced purpose of the council to call 
at an early date. 

It is proposed that the deliberations of the commission shall be di- 
rected to such matters as the several factors upon which the power of 
a country in time of war depends; whether limitation of the ultimate 
war strength of a country is practicable or whether disarmament should 
be confined to the peace strength alone; the relative advantages or dis- 
advantages of each of the various forms which reduction or limitation 
of armament may take in the case of land, sea, and alr forces; the 
standard of measurement of the armament of one country against the 
armament of another; the possibility of ascertaining whether the 
armed force of a country is organized in a spirit of aggression or for 
purely defensive purposes; the consideration of the principles upon 
which a scale of armament for various countries can be drawn up and 
the factors which enter into the establishment of those principles, such 
as communication, resources, geographical situation, population, the 
vulnerability of frontiers, necessary delays in the transforming of 
peace armaments into war armaments; criteria, if any, by which it 
may be possible to distinguish between civil and military aircraft; the 
military yalue of commercial fleets; the relation between regional 
security and disarmament and between regional disarmament and 
general disarmament. 

The matters to be examined by the preparatory commission will, it 
is stated, touch upon all aspects of the question of disarmament and 
affect the interests of all of the nations of the world. The council 
believes that the time has come for studying the practical possibilities 
of the reduction and limitation of armaments, and expresses the hope 
that at this time when all of the nations of the world are convinced 
of a common need, it will be able to count upon the cooperation of 
the Government of the United States in a work which so closely con- 
cerns the peace of the world. 

This is neither the time nor the place to discuss the agenda of the 
preparatory commission or to assess the prospects of any conference or 
conferences on disarmament or limitation of armament which may later 
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be convened. ` It is quite sufficient to note at this stage that the United 
States is merely invited to participate in a preliminary inquiry which 
may prepare the way for steps of a more definite and formal nature, 
Whether the conditions and circumstances will prove such as to make 
it desirable for the United States to attend any conference or confer- 
ences which may eventually take place as a result of the labors of 
the preparatory commission or otherwise is a question which need 
not now be considered. It is my judgment that so far as this prelimi- 
nary ingury is concerned, we ought to give our aid and cooperation 
to the fullest extent consistent with the policies which we have 
adopted. 

The general policy of this Government in favor of disarmament and 
limitation of armament can not be emphasized too frequently or too 
strongly. In accordance with that policy any measure having a 
reasonable tendency to bring about these results should receive our 
Sympathy and support. The conviction that competitive armaments 
constitute a powerful factor in the promotion of war is more widely 
and justifiably held than ever before, and the necessity for lifting the 
burden of taxation from the peoples of the world by limiting arma- 
ments is becoming daily more imperative. 

Participation in the work of the preparatory commission involves 
no commitment with respect to attendance upon any future confer- 
ence or conferences on reduction and limitation of armaments; and 
the attitude of this Government in that regard can not be defined in 
advance of the calling of such meetings, For this reason I deem it 
advisable to ask the Congress at this time only for such appropria- 
tion as may be required to defray the expenses of our participation 
in the work of the preparatory commission. I therefore recommend 
that there be appropriated the sum of $50,000 to cover the expenses 
of participation, in the discretion of the Executive, in the work of 
the preparatory commission. 

CaLvıx CooLipan 

Tue Waits HOUSE, 

Washington, January 4, 1926. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, the President informs us 
that the Government of the United States has now been invited 
by the Council of the League of Nations to send representa- 
tives to sit upon a “ preparatory commission” for the disarma- 
ment conference, which is to prepare for a reduction and 
limitation of armaments. He further informs us that this 
preparatory commission will meet in Geneva, Switzerland, in 
February of this year to take up the questions as outlined ina 
part of his speech, which I here insert: 


It is proposed that the deliberations of the commission shall be 
directed to such matters as the several factors upon which the power 
of a country in time of war depends; whether limitation of the ulti- 
mate war strength of a country is practicable or whether disarmament 
should be confined to the peace strength alone; the relative advantages 
or disadvantages of each of the various forms which reduction or 
limitation of armament may take in the case of land, sea, and air 
forces; the standard of measurement of the armament of one country 
against the armament of another; the possibility of ascertaining 
whether the armed force of a country is organized in a spirit of 
aggression or for purely defensive purposes; the consideration of the 
principles upon which a scale of armament for various countries can 
be drawn up and the factors which enter into the establishment of 
those principles, such as communication, resources, geographical situa- 
tion, population, the vulnerability of frontiers, necessary delays in the 
transforming of peace armaments into war armaments; criteria, if 
any, by which it may be possible to distinguish between civil and mili- 
tary aircraft; the military value of commercial fleets; the relation be- 
tween regional security and disarmament and between regional dis- 
armament and general disarmament, 

The matters to be examined by the preparatory commission will, it 
is stated, touch upon all aspects of the question of disarmament and 
affect the interests of all of the nations of the world. The council 
believes that the time has come for studying the practical possibilities 
of the reduction and limitation of armaments, and expresses the hope 
that at this time when all of the nations of the world are convinced 
of a common need, it will be able to count upon the cooperation of the 
Government of the United States in a work which so closely concerns 
the peace of the world, 


To send our delegates to this preparatory commission in 
Geneva the President has asked Congress through his message 
to appropriate the sum of $50,000. It is needless, of course, 
for me to say that I heartily indorse the President’s action. It 
is broad statesmanship and one which I believe will lead to a 
better understanding between our ads cet and the nations of 
the world. 

The Council of the League of Nations appears to be doing a 
great work, There at Geneva is located the clearing house of 
the nations. Not alone are the questions of war considered 
but all questions in which nations are interested are taken up 
and disposed of. That the league did a tremendous work and 
demonstrated its ability by bringing suddenly to an end a con- 
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templated war in the Balkans is well known to us all. That the 
council now contemplates the limitation of armament is I am 
sure agreebly received by the tax-burdened people of the world. 
This preparatory commission is to formulate questions to be 
decided by a subsequent commission which it is proposed to 
call later; to assemble data and to secure all the valuable 
information necessary for the proper consideration of the ques- 
tion of disarmament which is of such momentous importance 
to the peace and prosperity of the world. 

When one realizes that of the immense tax burden imposed 
by the National Government about 88 per cent of it goes for 
the maintenance of the Army and the Navy and for the pay- 
ment of pensions, and so forth, for past wars, we can readily 
see that it is high time we took some action in disarmament. 
If we do not and another great catastrophe comes, it will bank- 
rupt us all. 

This is not the conference which we long for, but it is rather 
a fact-finding conference—a conference preparatory to the gen- 
eral conferénce which we hope may come very soon. 

If we want to stabilize the world, I believe it is highly 
essential we should at least show them the way out of this 
constant menace of war. No business, no enterprise, nothing 
can be of stability in Europe with impending disaster hanging 
over the world like Damocles’s sword. I am mightily pleased 
that we have this invitation. I look upon the amount asked 
for by the President as a small figure to accomplish the work, 
and I want to see the best men we have in this country, best 
able to serve on a proposition of this kind, sent to this con- 
ference. It is a fact-finding conference, and the very best men 
we can send to help ascertain what can be done in reference 
to disarmament are the men the President of the United States 
should appoint. I do not know who the President proposes to 
send, but I sincerely hope he will find somebody abundantly 
able to grasp the situation and help the world to a firmer basis, 
that thereby peace and good will among men may again prevail. 

As the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] has well 
said, the taxation involved in all these matters amounts to 
very little alongside of finding some method of continued peace 
throughout the world. In the last war we thought we were 
fighting to end war; we said it was a war to end wars, but 
that does not seem to have been the result. We must outlaw 
war, else those martyrs will have died in vain. Now that the 
people of the world are awakening to the situation and realize 
that millions of the flower of the nations lost their liyes, mil- 
lions maimed, and that standing armies cost vast sums of 
money, they know that war is a great calamity and a dis- 
grace to civilization as well as a source of untold expense. 
They feel that the time has arriyed when some such step must 
be taken. I am glad that we are not afraid to cooperate at 
least with the Council of the League of Nations and that we 
can do business with them. I hope we shall be able not only 
to do business with them but that we may also be able to get 
close enough to see to it that we bear our due responsibility 
and proportionate part of the expense of this conference. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. s i 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman is in favor of our going 
into the League of Nations, is he not? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Iam. I have always been in fayor of the 
League of Nations. I thought I was following my good friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. I thought he was yery much in 
favor of going into the League of Nations, and I was much 
surprised to-day when he put some qualifications around it. 
When we realize how greatly the military establishments have 
increased; the vast number of men involved and expense inci- 
dent. thereto which has practically overburdened the nations, 
it is self-evident that a halt must soon be had. Slightly more 
than 100 years ago Napoleon was defeated at the Battle of 
Waterloo, and for nearly 100 years thereafter, with slight ex- 
ceptions, the world was practically at peace; in other words, 
less than 350,000 soldiers decided at the Battle of Waterloo 
the destiny of the nations from that time almost until the 
World War. The figures showing the number who fought in 
that battle are here inserted: 


Under Field Marshal Blucher, composed of Prussians, Saxons, 


and other Gern ð ee 124, 074 
Under Duke of Wellington, composed of English, Dutch, Bel- 
gian, and Hanoverlan troops 93, 717 


Bresch: Army sonsas asa ae es Soph tae Sonn en, DES 


In the War between the States there were engaged on the 
Union side something over 2,000,000 soldiers, and on the Con- 
federate side, according to the History of The American Peo- 
ple, by Woodrow Wilson, something like 900,000 soldiers, mak- 
ing a total of about 8,000,000 troops engaged during the entire 
period of the war, whereas during the recent war, which 
brought bankruptcy to Europe and vast national debt to the 
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United States, more than 59,000,000 troops were mobilized, 
nearly 8,000,000 killed, 18,000,000 wounded, and 7,000,000 pris- 
oners or missing, making a grand total of deaths, casualties, 
and missing of more than 33,000,000 stalwart, able young men— 
the flower of the nations. For the sake of the readers I here 


insert table showing those engaged in the recent war with 
casualties, and so forth, resulting: 


Nation Mobilized 


UNITED STATES AND AS- 
SOCIATED NATIONS 


United States 


> 
8 
a 
2 
8 
8 


272, 483 274, 659 

7, 500, 000 692,065 2. 087, 325 3, 089, 757 

Pe Sal eee 7, 500, 000 | 1,385,300 | 2,675, 000 4, 506, 600 
Seite oie 500, 000 650, 000 947, 000 2, 197, 000 
267, 000 20, 000 60, 000 90, 000 

12, 000, 000 | 1,700,000 4, 950, 000 9, 150, 000 

5 mal , 25 y 
Serbia 707, 343 322, 000 28, 000 288 
Montenegro 50, 000 3, 000 10, 000 20, 000 
27 230, 000 000 | 40, 000 100, 000 
Portugal 100, 000 000 | 15, 000 10, 000 
Potala kis 30, 676, 864 | 892, 228 


Germany 1,611, 
Austria-Hungary.. 00, 000 
Bulgaria 201, 224 
Turkey 300, 000 
eee ene 
Grand total. 59, 176, 864 | 7,781,806 18, 681, 257 7, 080, 580 | 33, 434, 443 


RED I gE . . Oe Ol SLE 

How long, Mr, Chairman, will it take this world not only to 
bankrupt itself in capital and resources, but bankrupt itself in 
man power by such utter disregard for human life. Let us go 
back of these figures which are so immense that they scarcely 
mean anything to the human mind. Let us think of the grief- 
stricken mothers, wives, and children who were affected by this 
great casualty of human life. Think of the suffering, the deso- 
late homes, and the length of time it will take the world to 
reconstruct itself, if ever. Then we can begin to realize the 
vast importance of this action which the President is about 
to take in conjunction with the Council of the League of 
Nations, 

It is well enough for those opposing the World Court, the 
League of Nations, and participation in the affairs of the 
world to talk about isolation and about what President Wash- 
ington and other great men had to say, but when we look the 
above figures in the face it is not difficult to determine that 
some action must soon be had, or the white race will be swept 
from power in the world and our boasted civilization blasted. 

If our forefathers could have foreseen that by man's inventive 
genius space would be practically annihilated, nations be 
brought within close touch with each other, trade relations 
become so entwined between the nations of the world, and that 
our people through trade, marriage, and residence would be 
living in every section of the civilized globe, they probably 
would have thought differently. They could not see into the 
future any more than we can now see into the future and 
know what may take place 100 years hence. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, the oceans which in their days seemed almost impassable 
are now but international lakes over which the great leviathans 
of the deep form but a bridge between Europe and America. 
Aviators traverse the air from continent to continent within 
two or three days; with submarines exploring the bottoms of 
the seas, as predicted by Jules Verne in his great book, the 
whole world has become so closely connected that a disturb- 
ance in one section is immediately felt in another through the 
social and trade relations between the peoples of the different 
nations. The very air is utilized to transmit information and 
to broadcast news or to rally the forces. 

Is there not also another reason why we should take our 
place in the world? Can anyone believe that Providence in- 
tended we should isolate ourselves and our civilization, with 
wealth greater than any nation the world has ever known, vast 
resources from mountains and planes, with the garnered intelli- 
gence of our cosmopolitan people gathered from every clime, 
and the blessings of Providence upon our mighty undertakings 
and unparalleled prosperity? Are we not intended to help 
alleviate the troubles and disasters of those nations and people 
less fortunate? It is not money they always need, but guid- 
ance and a helping hand from the great Nation that we are. 
Shall we listen in our churches every Sunday when the pastor 
says, “It is better to give than to receive,” and yet refrain 
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from doing those things which might help others because they 
are not of our people? America, composed of people gathered 
from every nation, must naturally have a heart beating in 
unison with the various nations. We are a composite part of 
practically each and all of them, and I for one am in favor of 
our assuming our responsibility to civilization, to help reach 
that high plane we set as our goal when during the World War 
we stood as a great beacon light of peace and prosperity in the 
world. 

I am not afraid of what some other nation may say or of any 
control or influence from them. Why should the giant America 
be afraid of the actions of any people? Rather should the giant 
lend a helping hand and guide them to safety from the mire 
and destruction in which they were so deeply submerged by the 
recent war. 

I congratulate the administration for advocating the World 
Court and in being willing to take part in this disarmament 
conference with those commissioners appointed by other nations 
through the medium of the Council of the League of Nations. 

May we accomplish much at the disarmament conference and 
again put the world upon a peace and sound financial basis, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I suppose there 
are some facts which everybody concedes. The primary fact 
is that there is a universal desire in this country to do any- 
thing that is possible to avert war in the future, Another 
fact that everyone concedes is that unless we deny to Buro- 
pean nations simple common sense and a purpose to avoid 
suicide, they also share in this desire. As the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou], who made a costly 
sacrifice on the altar of his country during the World War, 
has said, this question of saving humanity in the future 
from destructive and wasteful wars is more important than 
any other question that we can imagine. We proceed slowly 
in reaching any such consummation. Sometimes men and 
women suffer from discouragement because of the delay, but 
as to all great matters that has been the history of humanity. 
A great end has not been achieved quickly. It has only been 
after postponement and protracted consideration, and yet re- 
cently there have been happenings that must hearten us. A 
little while ago, in the last Congress, this House by a well- 
nigh unanimous vote indorsed the recommendation of two 
Presidents in succession that our Government should identify 
itself with the World Court, and I take it for granted that we 
have not abandoned that position. A few weeks ago the most 
important nations on the other side of the Atlantic met and 
adopted the Locarno agreements, which will prove a great step 
in the direction of preserving international peace. And we 
have now a very comprehensive invitation from the League of 
Nations, which this House will not hesitate to approve. The 
unanimity indicated here in the waning hours of this last day 
of the week is very significant. 

The gentleman to whom I have alluded from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Pou], who has suffered so much as a parent, and 
some of the soldiers who so willingly offered themselves and 
suffered in the war have stood here first and foremost to in- 
dorse this proposition, which has the indorsement of the Presi- 
dent and the unanimous indorsement of the committee which 
has reported this resolution, and the adoption of which I have 
no doubt will excite applause throughout this country and 
among all the people of the country. Without something of 
this sort being done—a great widening out of the activities 
of the conference that was held in Washington reaching far 
beyond that—just as surely as we stand here at this hour it 
will happen that other general and devastating wars will take 
their toll of the life and property of mankind, and what the 
fate of civilization will be no one can predict. [Applause.] 

The very soul of the purpose on the other side, and it ex- 
presses the very soul of the action of the President, I take it 
for granted, is given in these words contained in the invita- 


tion of the Council of the League of Nations—words ringing | 


with sincerity and making a tremendous appeal to our own 
great Nation: 


The council believes that the time has come for studying the prac- | 


tical possibilities of the reduction and limitation of armaments under 
the guidance and responsibility of the goyernments and expresses the 
hope that at the moment when all the nations of the world are con- 
scious of a common need, it will be able to count on the full and 
direct cooperation of the Government of the United States for a work 
which so closely concerns the peace of the world. 

In all of the time that we have existed, in my opinion, there 
never has been a more impressive appeal made to us for action 
than the one conveyed in that language. [Applause.] 
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Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman from Maryland use some 
more time? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think we have but one more 
speech on this side. 

Mr. PORTER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this resolution which we will be called to vote on will probably 
be adopted unanimously, but it does not take a great step 
forward; certainly does not take as great a step as I believe 
the Members of this House wish in achieving and maintaining 
world peace, Let us analyze and see what this resolution ac- 
complishes. We have already disarmed as far as we intend to 
or that is practical in a military sense. We have reduced our 
Army to 118,000 men, and no nation will expect or want us to 
reduce our military forces further. The main question to be 
considered when the delegates to the preparatory commission 
meet will be to limit the size of the continental armies. It 
will largely be for European nations to determine how to 
reduce the great military establishments on the Continent. 
We can contribute little in that respect. The nation that can 
do six or a dozen times more by participation very likely will 
not participate at all, and that is Russia. There is not a 
nation that fears the size of the Military Establishment of the 
United States, the land forces of the United States—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. FISH. Let me finish the sentence, and there are a half 
3 nations in deadly fear of the military establishment of 

a. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I just wanted to ask if Russia was invited 
to participate in this conference. e 

Mr. FISH. She has been invited, but so far has declined to 
accept the invitation on the ground that she will not enter 
Switzerland until the Swiss Government apologizes for the 
murder of a Russian diplomatic agent. When you analyze the 
proposals in this resolution you will find that this is not a great 
step; it is not keeping the promises to the men who fought in 
the World War that it was a war to end wars. It does not 
amount to much as far as limiting the size of our Army and 
of our Navy. We all know, who have studied this proposed 
program, that it is very unlikely that the Governments of 
France and Italy will agree to limiting the use of submarines 
or airplanes, or that Great Britain will agree to limit the 
number of light cruisers. 

I am appealing to the gentlemen of this House to consider 
my amendment carefully, as I am offering it as the logical step, 


| as a worth-while and a constructive step in the direction of 


peace. This is not a visionary proposition; it is something 
worth while and within our grasp, It is submitted after care- 
ful consideration by level-headed men who have this subject 
closer at heart than any group in the United States, including 
the women. The American Legion, the largest representative 
organization of former service men, have in national conyen- 
tion assembled requested that this problem be considered at the 
next international conference in which the United States enters. 
The only time to fight war and to try to prevent future wars 


| as far as humanly possible is in time of peace. Why should we 


not be asked to support it when you recollect that nothing has 
been done since the World War to make another war a little less 
likely? Have we already forgotten that there were 10,000,000 
men slaughtered in that war, 5,000,000 more maimed, hundreds 
of billions of dollars of the savings of the world consumed for 
destructive purposes? We have so far failed to keep the faith, 
we have done nothing, attempted nothing, we have remained 


| complacent, almost dormant, but we have talked to our con- 


| 


stituents back home about our great desire for peace and how 
we maintained those principles closer to our hearts than any- 
thing else. It is acts, not words, that count. How fine it 
would be if Members of this House could go back this year te 
their constituents and in talking to groups of soldiers, or in 
talking to the women folk, say, “ We have tried to carry out the 
sentiments of a peace-loving people; we have tried to translate 
the soul and spirit of America into constructive legislation to 
outlaw war. We voted to try to make wars of aggression un- 
lawful and a crime against international law. If the Emperor 
of Japan declared war on us to-morrow, it would be just as 
lawful and legal as for American citizens to belong to a church 
or send their children to public schools. We are a peaceful and 
peace-loving Nation, a Nation that is desirous of doing our part 
and taking the moral leadership in the direction of peace.” I 
am offering this amendment to you for your consideration, for 
your careful consideration, as a practical worth-while con- 
structive step to make war less likely. There is no politics in 
this; it is nonpartisan, nonpolitical, and the subject is greater 
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than any single party in the United States or both parties put 
together. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question 

Mr. FISH. I will. : 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the distinguished gentleman 
from New York if this is not the fact, that if our Government 
to-day, without any conference, were to cut down our Army and 
our Navy that the people of every nation in the world would 
force their nation to do likewise, would they not? 

Mr. FISH. I can not answer that question, because I myself 
believe in adequate national preparedness until the other coun- 
tries agree to reduce their armaments proportionately. But I 
can say to the gentleman that we can present to the world the 
greatest example of peaceful relations among nations by simply 
showing to them the border line of more than 3,000 miles be- 
tween Canada and the United States without a single fort, 
without a single gun, and without a single soldier. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am in favor of adequate defense, but is it 
not a fact that we depend on our reserve, and nof on our stand- 
ing Army? Is not that the fact? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And our reserve is always good? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. The gentleman speaks of Congress not 
haying taken any steps as yet. The gentleman will recall that 
in the last Congress we passed riders on naval appropriation 

bills looking in that direction? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. My amendment is, in effect, parallel with 
the Borah amendment to limit naval armaments, but goes much 
further, as it proposes to limit wars. I have discussed my 
amendment with Senator Boram, and he is heartily in favor of 
it; and’ anybody, whether he is for the League of Nations and 
against the World Court, or against the League of Nations and 
for the World Court, or for or against both, can yote for my 
amendment consistently. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Would the gentleman be willing to in- 
corporate in his amendment, if it is not in already, something 
to the effect that any outlawry of war is not to be brought about 
by force, direct or indirect, but by other forms of pressure? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. Whatever is agreed upon must come back 
for approval by Congress, and I presume that the majority in 
Congress is opposed to the outlawry of war by force and 
sanctions backed by force. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I would like to know, and sev- 
eral gentlemen around me would also like to know, what the 
amendment is. Just what is it? 

Mr. FISH. I have not offered it yet. I am speaking on it, 
so that the Members here can consider it before it is reached. 
I will read it for the information of the House. 


That the President be requested to instruct our representatives to 
the preparatory commission to endeavor to place on the agenda the 
consideration of the problem of effectively outlawing a nation waging 
a war of aggression. 


Now, gentlemen, in the few minutes that are left to me I 
want to say to the Members of this House that there can be 
no embarrassment whatever to the President. My amendment 
is not compulsory or mandatory; but I anticipate that gentle- 
men will rise in this House and drag red herrings around it 
saying, “ We believe in these principles, we believe in the out- 
lawry of war; but this may possibly embarrass the President.” 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. I regret I have not the time. 

But my answer to that is that this is a sound proposition, 
that it is just and right, and if right should not only indicate 
the sentiment of Congress but serve as a useful guide to the 
President. If the President, on the other hand, wants to 
ignore it, that is his constitutional privilege. All that we ask 
is that this proposal to outlaw wars of aggression be brought 
up and considered in the proper place and at the proper time. 
{Applause. ] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I shall not be here on Monday, 
and I would like to speak now. 

Mr. PORTHR. Then I will withdraw that motion, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I believe it was Jeremy Bentham who more than 
a hundred years ago said that the time was never too late 
to propose plans for universal peace; that so long as there 
was hope in the human breast it was not too late to entertain 
plans for the adjudication and settlement of international dis- 
putes. No really great movement of far-reaching consequence 
is ever accomplished at a single stroke. It-is not conceived 
and realized at the same moment. It rarely ever comes to its 
full fruitage even in a generation. The influence back of it 
and the impulses that give it force and strength in its hour 
of success usually have been forming and accumulating through 
a long period of time, It was so with the Reformation. It 
was so with the Renaissance. It was so with the French Revo- 
lution. It was so with the struggle for English liberty. It was 
so with American independence. The forces were generating 
and taking form long before they broke forth into reality. 
And so to-day, as we debate this question, let me suggest that 
what we are now doing is not simply from the impulse of 
the moment, but back of this action of the President and back 
of this action which Congress shall take are those things that 
stretch back even to the days prior to the World War. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] proposes an 
amendment by which we would instruct, because a request to 
the President in a case of this kind would be tantamount to an 
instruction, to instruct the President to do certain things with 
reference to instructions to our delegation. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I believe that if the delegation is to go to Geneva in 
response to this invitation of the Council of the League of 
Nations it ought to go without instructions, except instruc- 
tions to meet there and exchange views with the delegations of 
other nations. [Applause.] It ought not to be tied; and I will 
say to the gentleman from New York that the President is 
approachable and he can submit to him what he would suggest 
to have him say to the delegates of the United States, Let me 
say to the gentleman from New York that the trouble about the 
gentleman and the trouble about others like himself is that 
they are perfectly willing to talk about peace; they are per- 
fectly willing to talk about international cooperation; but they 
are never willing to do anything about it. They are constantly 
talking about outlawing war, but I would like to suggest this 
to the gentleman from New York: How in the name of common 
sense and high heaven are you going to outlaw war by the 
passage of a resolution or by a polite gesture? You must have 
some kind of security before you can secure the outlawry of 
war; you must haye some kind of sanction behind it, either the 
sanction of force, the sanction of economie pressure, or the 
sanction of a crystallized world opinion that will give vitality 
and force to these international agreements. [Applause.] 

What gave strength to the Locarno agreements the other day? 
It was not simply because they were written on pieces of paper: 
it was not simply because they were agreements between France 
and Germany and the rest of the belligerent nations, but it was 
because world opinion was behind those agreements. 

The nations signing them knew when they signed them that 
the world was tired of Germany and France spending all of 
their energy, their wealth, and their lives in a war extending 
over many generations. So these Locarno agreements, guaran- 
3 the mutual security of each of the signatories, came into 

ng. 

I am not against the outlawry of war, but you can not 
outlaw war by the passage of a resolution or the passage of a 
statute. It can not be outlawed simply by a solemn pro- 
nouncement “that it be, and is hereby, outlawed.” I have ho 
objection to them putting it on the agenda, but let me say to 
the gentleman from New York that he ought to be able to 
trust the President of the United States—his own President— 
to handle negotiations with foreign powers under the authority 
conferred upon him by the Constitution of the United States. 

Now, the gentleman from Oalifornia [Mr. LINEBERGER] and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RATHBONE], I believe, made 
some reference to the naval disarmament conference of 1921 
and 1922. If the House will indulge me for a moment, I de- 
sire to make some reference to that myself. In April of 1921, 
when the naval appropriation bill was pending in this House, 
I offered an amendment to the naval appropriation bill pro- 
viding for the calling of a naval disarmament conference by 
the President of the United States. The Recorp, at page 684, 
contains the amendment I offered. I quote from the Recorp 
for April 26, 1921, page 684: 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I want to offer an amendment. 

The CHAmuax. The gentleman from Texas offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


1926 


„Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of. Texas: Page 43, Hne 7, 
after the figures ‘$33,000,000, insert ‘Provided, That no part of this 
sum shall be expended until the President of the United States shall 
have invited the Governments of all nations to send accredited dele- 
gates to an international convention to be held in the United States 
to consider ways and means of bringing about joint disarmament.” ” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order, and I desire 
to discuss it briefly. 

The CHarmMan. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. I may withdraw the point of order, because I do not 
wish to embarrass the Chair. 

The CHatnman, The Chair would suggest that the gentleman need 
not let that control his action. 

* * . . a > a 


The CHAIRMAN, As the gentleman from Wyoming states, a similar 
amendment was offered on a previous occasion when the present 
occupant of the Chair was presiding in committee, and after con- 
siderable discussion the point of order was overruled. The amend- 
ment which is offered, in the view of the Chair, is a limitation upon 
the appropriation and witbholds or denies the expenditure until the 
President shall have called a conference which, under a fair interpre- 
tation in the naval bill of 1916, he is authorized to do. And while it 
is very close to being a directory provision in the law the Chair is of 
the opinion now, as he was on a former occasion, that it is within 
the power, and he overrules the point of order. 

* * s * * . . 


What occurred? The gentleman from Wyoming, Mr. Mon- 
dell, at the time the Republican leader of the House, made a 
point of order against it; the point of order was overruled and 
the amendment came to a vote in the House. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN land I wish he were here—made 
a bitter attack upon myself and said, “I believe the gentleman 
seeks to insult the President by the introduction of his resolu- 
tion,” because I provided in my amendment that he should 
not continue the building program of our Navy or that the 
money should not be expended until the President of the United 
States issued an invitation to the powers to attend a naval 
disarmament conference. What happened to that amendment? 
It got but a handful of votes. The Republicans on that side 
of the aisle killed it as dead as a mackerel. Then when the 
bill went over to the Senate what happened? It but illustrates 
what I said a little while ago. As a result ef agitation, on 
account of publie discussion in the press and on the platform 
in behalf of disarnfament, that swept over the country public 
opinion by the time that naval bill reached the Senate had 
crystallized, and Senator Boran’s amendment was adopted in 
the Senate without serious opposition. It came back to this 
House and the very gentlemen who had made points of order 
against my amendment, the very gentlemen, the gentleman 
from Illinois and others, who had said it was an insult to the 
President of the United States, not only swallowed the Borah 
amendment without protest but seemed to like it. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. -+ 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I want to say to the gentleman that I 
voted against the conference report because that amendment 
was included in it, so I was at least consistent. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I absolve the gentleman from 
California from changing his position and turning his coat. 
But, gentlemen, I have no desire to make this a partisan 
matter. In this matter I am standing by the President, and 
I only adverted to the conference of 1921 because it had been 
mentioned in debate heretofore. It but illustrates again the 
fact that all of these things are the result of-a crystallized 
public opinion. 

We have been aided very materially in this fight that many 
of us ever since the war have been waging upon the stump, in 
this Hall, and on the platform in behalf of the promotion of 
international cooperation, in behalf of international disarma- 
ment, and in behalf of the promotion of those things which 
would mean world peace; we have lately been aided by the 
economic situation. We have had little sympathy in certain 
quarters; but recently, my friends, the economic situation has 
appealed to gentlemen to whom in the past international 
justice, peace, and moral considerations have had little appeal. 
All of these loans in Europe have aided those of us who believe 
in international cooperation for peace, in stabilizing conditions, 
and in contributing to world-wide peace and concillation. 

All these private loans and all these governmental loans, 
which are mortgages on the future of Europe, have brought to 
the advocates of peace a great many recruits that have been dodg- 
ing the recruiting officers for peace ever since the World War, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield five more minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. You gentlemen who come from 
the country districts can understand and realize how strong 
that appeal is. Did you ever know a country banker who was 
so wrapped up in his own selfish business that during the re- 
vival meeting he was indifferent to the spiritual welfare of Bill 
Jones, who lived out on Turkey Creek, had no time to go to 
prayer meeting, had no time to talk to Brother Jones about 
mending his ways, but as soon as he gets a mortgage on Bill 
Jones's team and Bill Jones’s crop he immediately becomes very 
much interested in seeing that Bill Jones quits drinking whisky, 
quits fighting on the street, and quits shooting off his pistol 
up and down the road. [Laughter.] We have got that tre- 
mendous economic adyantage now to bring about these inter- 
national conferences on disarmament and conciliation. 

Gentlemen, if you had ridden over the battle fields of Europe 
just after the armistice, as some of us did, and had seen the 
destroyed homes and the harried fields, if you had seen those 
thousands of American graves there that lifted their little 
crosses to heaven, you would say, as we have been saying, 
“Let us do anything and everything we can to lift the burden 
of armament and to lift from the hearts of men the threat of 
war.” [Applause.] 

Let me say, gentlemen, that the time has come in this world 
for the nations of the world—and when I say nations of the 
world I mean the United States among the nations; when I 
say the nations of the world I do not mean every other nation 
except the United States; I, for one, as an American, loving 
my country alone and above all the rest of the world, am not 
willing to shirk my country’s duty to the world any more than 
I am willing to shirk my duty to my country [applause]; 
when I say nations of the world I mean them all, and I be- 
lieve the time has come for the nations of the world to begin 
to disband the armies for war and to recruit the armies for 
peace [applause]; and to that company I welcome gentlemen 
on that side of the House; to that company I welcome the 
President of the United States, Calvin Coolidge. [Applause.] 
Regardless of party, regardless of separation of this aisle, I 
welcome every American to join in this movement that has 
been accumulating over the years. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman think the con- 
solidation of the German steel interests and the investment of 
25,000,000 American dollars will help the peace movement? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Absolutely, along the line I 
suggested. Economic interests will aid in stabilizing these 
movements for peace because money spent for war can not be 
spent to pay debts, 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BERGER. Is it possible to have lasting peace so long 
as about 15,000,000 Germans have been divided up like so 
many sheep or so many cattle among various nations; 15,000,- 
000 of them, Italy having some, and Czechoslovakia, and so on? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman is covering quite 
a lot of territory for one question. [Laughter.] I will say to 
the gentleman the issues he raises are not within the strict 
sense of the word international issues. They are issues that 
affect the domestic policy of those particular nations in which 
the Germans to whom he refers reside. God knows I do not 
believe in tyranny or oppression anywhere. Whether German, 
Italian, Czechoslovakian, or whatever his nationality, I abhor 
and despise tyranny over any human being. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
two additional minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin I can not go into that question within two minutes. 

As I have said, I am for the liberty of peoples everywhere, 
and have always been; but, gentlemen, let me say that while 
the President’s hand writes this message, while the votes of 
this House will adopt this resolution, back of the physical act 
of the hand, and always back of the sound of the voice that 
records the vote, there is something else. There is a motive, 
there is an impulse, there is a conviction. While the hand of 
President Coolidge writes this message and while we yote its 
confirmation, back of it is that great body of American senti- 
ment that has been growing and crystallizing since the days 
of the war. Back of the figure of the President and back of 
this Congress is that world-wide influence that radiates yonder 
from the National Cathedral, where sleep the ashes of Wood- 
row Wilson. [Applause,] Ah, gentlemen, Woodrow Wilson in 
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death has triumphed over his detractors while they yet live. 
[Applause.] His spirit is the one that has generated the senti- 
ment in America that forces an adoption of this resolution and 
makes this response to the invitation of the league council at 
Geneva, to gather there and to begin the realization of his 
dream, not alone for the glory of his own country but for the 
peace and happiness of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. Tison] having resumed the chair, Mr. Newton of 
Minnesota, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that committee had 
had under consideration House Joint Resolution 107, and had 
come to no resolution thereon, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE | 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Drane, for to-day, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Macrapy, for three days, on account of important 
business, 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, when the vote was 
taken this afternoon on the debt settlement with Czecho- 
sloyakia, I am recorded as not voting. I desire to state that 
as a member of the Civil Service Committee of the House I 
was present at the joint meeting on the retirement act. If I 
had been present, I would have yoted “ aye.” 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I want to make the same 
statement. I was at the same meeting. If I had been pres- 
ent, I would haye voted “ye.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sort as a part of my remarks a short editorial from the 
New York World. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York asks unanimous consent to insert an editorial from the 
New York World in his rerarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, that request was made this morn- 
ing, and the chairman of the Printing Committee objected, 
and I am compelled to object to it. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, January 18, 
1026, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

289. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of a bill “To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of sand and gravel from the naval ammunition depot 
reservation at Hingham, Mass.“; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

290. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting report as to the rents recelyed from properties located on 
sites of proposed public buildings purchased by the United 
States Government in Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Committee on Pensions. H. R. 306. 
A bill to amend the second section of the act entitled “An act 
to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars from January 
1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 4, 1917, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 114). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7732. A 
bill amending act of March 4, 1925, for the relief of employees 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 115). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7687) 
granting an increase of pension to Julia O. Payne, daughter of 
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Gen. Joseph Hooker and widow of Civil War pensioner James 
R. Payne, and the same was referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 7811) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to purchase wheat at the farmers’ home 
market town or city and to store, sell, and export said wheat; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 7812) to provide pensions 
for remarried widows of Indian war veterans, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 7813) to provide for the 
reservation of certain land in California for the Indians of 
the Mesa Grande Reservation, known also as Santa Ysabel 
Reservation No. 1; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7814) to provide for the permanent with- 
drawal of certain lands bordering on and adjacent to Summit 
Lake, Nev., for the Paiute, Shoshone, and other Indians; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. r 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 7815) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a new public building at 
Toledo, Ohio, and also for the sale of the present Federal build- 
ing and site located at the corner of St. Clair Street and 
Madison Avenue in Toledo, Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 7816) to provide for the exten- 
sion and remodeling of the present public building at St. 
Joseph, Mo. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. DREWRY: A bill (H. R. 7817) to establish a na- 
tional military park at the battle fields of the siege of Peters- 
burg, Va.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 7818) to amend section 
304 of an act entitled “An act to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce in livestock, livestock products, dairy products, poul- 
try, poultry products, and eggs, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 15, 1921; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 7819) to cancel water- 
right charges and release liens on the Buford-Trenton and 
Williston irrigation projects, North Dakota, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 7820) to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act providing for the election of a Delegate to the 
House of Representatives from the Territory of Alaska,” ap- 
proved May 7, 1906; to the Committee on the Territorie:. 

By Mr. KNUTSON; A bill (H. R. 7821) to set aside certain 
lands for the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 7822) to provide for the 
closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday; 
to,the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7823) to au- 
thorize the building of a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Potomac River between Mcntgomery County, in the State 
of Maryland, and Fairfax County, in the State of Virginia; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Con.merce. 

By Mr, SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 7824) to extend the 
provisions of the act of Congress of December 29, 1916, entitled 
“An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other 
purposes,” to the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 7825) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and for the erection thereon of a public 
building at Neosho, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 7826) to extend the civil 
and criminal laws of the United States to Indians, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 7827) to authorize the en- 
largement, extension, and remodeling of the Federal building 
at Lockport, N. I.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7828) to authorize the purchase of a 
site and the construction of a Federal building at Tonawanda, 
Erie County, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7829) for the purchase of a site for a 
public building at Youngstown, Niagara County, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7830) to authorize the purchase of a site 
for a Federal building in the village of Middleport, Niagara 
County, N. T.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
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Also, 
reconstruction of 
Falls, N. I.; to the 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7832) to authorize the enlargement, ex- 
tension, and remodeling of the Federal building at Niagara 
Falls, N. X.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 7833) to provide for the eree- 
tion of a public building at Newport, Cocke County, Tenn.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7834) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Mountain City, Johnson County, Tenn.; to 
the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7835) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Elizabethton, Carter County, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7836) to provide for the erection of a 
publie building at Jonesboro, Washington County, Tenn.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the erection of a 
publie building at Erwin, Unicoi County, Tenn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7838) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Sneedville, Hancock County, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7839) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Rogersville, Hawkins County, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7840) to provide for the erection of a 
public’ building at Kingsport, Sullivan County, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7841) for the relief of soldiers who were 
discharged from the Army during the World War because of 
misrepresentation of age; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7842) for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at 
Springfield, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, J 

Alsó; a bill (H. R. 7843) for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Hodgenville, Ky., and authorizing money to be 
appropriated therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7844) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a post-office building at Campbellsville, Ky.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7845) for the erection of a public building 
at Elizabethtown, Ky., and authorizing money to be appropri- 
ated therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 7846) to provide for the 
establishment of grazing districts on the public lands of the 
United States and Alaska, and to regulate their beneficial use 
by livestock, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 7847) to amend chapter 163, 
volume 35, part 1, United States Statutes at Large, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 7848) to establish a Woman's 
Bureau in the Metropolitan police department of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

By Mr. KUNZ: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 7) provid- 
ing for the printing and binding of proceedings at the unveiling 
of statues of Brig. Gen. Casimer Pulaski and Brig. Gen. Thaddeus 
Kosciusko in Washington, D. C., May 11, 1910; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 90) 
authorizing the services of an assistant floor manager of tele- 
phones for the minority of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Resolution (H. Res, 91) providing for 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the consolidation of na- 
tional banking associations,” approved November 7, 1918; to 
amend section 5136 as amended ; section 5137, section 5188 as 
amended; section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, 
section 5200 as amended; section 5202 as amended; section 
5208 as amended; section 5211 as amended; of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; and to amend section 9, section 
18, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. = 


a bill (H. R. 7831) to authorize the remodeling and 
the present customhouse building at Niagara 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the municipal board of the city of Manila, 
favoring a bill introduced by Senator King proposing immedi- 
ate independence for the Philippine Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

Memorial of the municipal board of the city of Manila, op- 
posing a bill introduced by Representative Underhill curtail- 
ing the rights and prerogatives of the Philippine Senate; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 7849) for the 
relief of Ella Miller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 7850) granting an increase 


of pension to Adelaide J. Balcom; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 7851) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George P. Chambers; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 7852) for the relief of D. 
George Shorten; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 7853) for the relief of Samuel W. 
Tyson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 7854) granting an increase 
of pension to Lillian Yurasko; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 7855) granting an increase 
r pension to Ernest G. Carpenter; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7856) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Clara B. Cook; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7857) granting an increase of pension to 
James U. Brighain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7858) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah C. Armstrong; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. y 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 7859) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Annie B. Fay; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 7860) for the relief of Capt. 
George M. Thompson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 7861) to provide 
for the appointment of Lieut. Thomas Wade Mather, United 
States Navy, as a lieutenant in the Corps of Civil Engineers, 
United States Navy, as an additional number, with his present 
rank, pay, and precedence; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 7862) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie V. Pennington; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7863) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleanor H. Riley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7864) granting an increase of pension te 
Nancy E. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7865) 
granting an increase of pension to John S. Gilliland; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 7866) to correct the mili- 
tary record of John Blue, of Uniontown, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LBA of California: A bill (H: R. 7867) granting an 
increase of pension to Mattie Jackson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 7868) for the relief of 
William H. Wagoner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LYON: A bill (H. R. 7869) for the relief of James 
Higdon ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 7870) granting a pension 
to William H. Carey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE;: A bill (H. R. 7871) granting an increase 
of pension to Fountain E. Jackson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 7872) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephine Lapham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7873) granting a pension to Annie E. 
Owens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7874) to correct the milis 
7 record of John Ralston; to the Committee on Military 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7875) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie Clunk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 7876) for 
the relief of August Michalchuk; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAMSBEYER: A bill (H. R. 7877) granting a pen- 
sion to Thomas K. Moore; to the Committee on Invalld Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 7878) granting an increase of 
pension to Josephine Shehan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 7879) granting an 
increase of pension to Sophronia Nelson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7880) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Dawson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 7881) granting an increase 
5 pension to Sylvia Riley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 7882) for the relief of the 
heirs of Paul Noyes; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 7883) granting an inerease 
of pension to Charles J. Mobley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 7884) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert E. Taber; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7885) granting a pension to Leonia Rice; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 7886) granting an 
increase of pension to Danie E. Dresser; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 7887) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy J. Fisher; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 7888) granting an increase of 
pemon to Margaret Fillmore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

889. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the American Dairy Fed- 
eration, recommending certain appropriations to eradicate tu- 
bereulosis in cattle; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

390. Also, resolutions passed at the corn day meeting held in 
Morris, III., for legislation affecting the agricultural industry; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

391. By Mr. GALLIVAN;: Petition of Timothy W, Kelly, past 
department commander of Massachusetts, United Spanish War 
Veterans, recommending early and favorable consideration of 
House bill 98, which proposed to equalize the amount of aid 
received by disabled veterans of the Spanish War with that 
received by veterans of the Civil War and World War by 
increasing the rate of pension; to the Committee on Pensions, 

892. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of Jewish Veterans of the 
Wars of the Republic, Cleveland, Ohio, indorsing Perlman im- 
migration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
gation, 

893. By Mr. REECE: Petition of Dixie Post, No. 64, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, National Sanatorium, Tenn., in behalf of 
House bill 98, for the relief of veterans of the war with Spain; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3%. Also, petition of Dixie Post, No. 64, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, National Sanatorium, Tenn., in behalf of permanent 
relief for tubercular veterans of the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 


SENATE 
Monpay, January 18, 1926 
(Legislative day of Saturday, January 16, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

PETER NORBECK, a Senator from the State of South 
Dakota, appeared in his seat to-day. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE . 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed the 
. bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate: 

II. R. 6772. An act to authorize the settlement of the indebt- 
po of the Kingdom of Rumania to the United States of 

erica ; 

H. R. 6774. An act to authorize the settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the Government of the Kingdom of Belgium to the 
Government of the United States of America; 
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H. R. 6775. An act to authorize the settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the Republic of Esthonia to the United States of 
America ; 

H. R. 6776. An act to authorize the settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the Government of the Republic of Latvia to the 
Government of the United States of America; and 

H. R. 6777, An act to authorize the settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the Czechoslovak Republic to the United States of 
America, 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the National Academy of Sciences for 
the fiscal year 1924-25, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Library. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of the 
State of Ohio, remonstrating against the participation of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by members of the 
faculty of the University of Heidelberg, at Tiffin, Ohio, favoring 
an amendment to section 15 of the existing copyright law by 
inserting the words “or mimeographie process“ after the 
words “or photo-engraving process,” in lines 9, 15, 34, and 41 of 
said section 15, which was referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial numerously signed by 
citizens of Greenleaf, Kans., remonstrating against the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a resolution adopted by the 
Thermopolis (Wyo.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring the Fed- 
eral support of good roads, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

CODIFICATION OF PENAL LAWS 


Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
a report (No. 44) to accompany the bill (S. 2119) to amend 
section 37 of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the penal laws of the United States,” approved March 
4, 1909, as amended, heretofore reported by him. 


AMENDMENT OF CHARTER OF DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from the Committee on Finance 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 780) 
to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act to incorporate 
the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution,” and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. I will state that the bill simply provides for 
amending section 2 of the act to incorporate the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution. The 
original act limited the expenditure of money in the District 
of Columbia in the amount of $1,500,000. They spent that 
amount of money in the purchase of property and the erection 
of the building they now own. ‘They now desire to extend 
and build further, but can not do it until authority to ex- 
pend more than the amount of $1,500,000 is granted. The bill 
simply increases authority to expend a larger amount by 
striking out “$1,500,000” and inserting “ $5,000,000.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, may I inquire how the Dill 
happened to be referred to the Finance Committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the original bill went there. 

Mr. WALSH. I am very sure that practically all bills of 
this nature have gone to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
That committee has had the whole subject under considera- 
tion repeatedly and particularly the matter of amending exist- 
ing charters so as to increase the power to expend money. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator object to the present con- 
sideration of the bill and would he have it go to the Committee 
on the Judiciary? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all there is to the bill. It merely 
increases the amount. There is not a word changed other 
than that. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Overman] is thoroughly familiar with the subject. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Is there any particular reason for haste 
about the matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Daughters of the American Revolution 
want to go on with the building. They have their plans and 
specifications already perfected, and they want to let the con- 
tracts. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The Committee on the Judiciary will have 
a regular meeting next Monday. Why not let the bill go to 
that committee? 
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Mr. SMOOT. It has been before the Finance Committee and 
received its approval. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I understand; but as it is the regular 
custom to refer bills of this character to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I do not see why an exception should be made. 
I move to refer the bill to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. I ask that the Committee on 
Finance be discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill, and that it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2585) further to assure title in the several States 
to lands granted to them in aid of public or common schools, to 
limit the period for the institution of proceedings to establish 
an exception of lands from such grants because of their known 
mineral character, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 2586) granting the consent of Congress to the 
J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co. to construct a bridge across 
Pearl River, in the State of Mississippi; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 2587) to amend the trading with the enemy act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 2588) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
E. Muran (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLEASE: i 

A bill (S. 2589) to enforce the laws of the United States 
without fear or favor or partiality; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2590) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Kingsport, Tenn.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2591) providing for the grading of the Thomas 
MacDonough Memorial site, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 2592) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Mayhew (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: i 

A bill (S. 2593) to establish a national military park at 
and near Fredericksburg, Va., and to mark and preserve his- 
torical points connected with the battles of Fredericksburg, 
Spottsylvania Court House, Wilderness, and Chancellorsville, 
including Salem Church, Va.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2594) for the relief of Odelon Ramos; and 

A bill (S. 2595) for the relief of Karim Joseph Mery; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2596) for the relief of William P. Lindley; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2597) authorizing the President to appoint and 
retire certain persons first lieutenants in the Medical Corps, 
United States Army; and 

A bill (S. 2598) to authorize the President to appoint John 
P. Dean a first lieutenant of Cavalry in the Regular Army 
ofthe United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 2599) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Sparks, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2600) for the survey and improvement of Darien 
Harbor, with particular reference to what is known as Rifle 
Cut, at or near Darien, Ga., and authorizing an appropriation 
of $200,000 therefor; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S. 2601) to pay to the heirs of J. H. McVeigh, 
deceased, the sum of $10,375; and 

A bill (S. 2602) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of the estate of Henry H. Sibley, deceased (with an accom- 
panying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 2603) to amend the judicial system of the United 
States, to add two associate justices to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 

Mr. NORBECK submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
118), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-ninth Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per hundred 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, and I call for a quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ark, 
Bayard Fernald ye Sackett 
Bingham La Follette Schall 
Blease Fess nroot hep 
Borah Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 
Bratton Frazier McKinley Shortridge 
Brookha George McLean Simmons 
Broussa Gerry McMaster Smith 
Bruce Gillett McNary Smoot 
Butler Glass Means Stanfield 
Cameron Gof Metcalf Stephens 
Capper Gooding oses Swanson 
Caraway Greene Norbeck Trammell 
peland Hale Norris Walsh 
Couzens Harreld Nye arren 
Cummins Harris Oddie Watson 
Cu Harrison Overman Weller 
Dale Heflin Pepper Wheeler 
Deneen Howell Phipps Williams 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. e Willis 
Edge Jones, W. Ransdell 
Edwards Kendrick 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. MAYFIELD], owing to illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN VIRGIN ISLANDS (S. DOC. NO. 41) 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think one of the subjects with 
reference to which the Congress has been somewhat negligent 
is the matter of legislation touching the Virgin Islands. In- 
deed there is a lack of information upon that subject. Mr. 
Rufus S. Tucker, an official of the Treasury Department, has 
made a very careful, exhaustive, and valuable report upon con- 
ditions in the Virgin Islands. I ask unanimous consent that 
his report may be printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? If not, it is 
so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR RITCHIE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if there is no objection, I would 
like to have printed in the Recorp a recent address by Gov. 
Albert C. Ritchie, of the State of Maryland, at the Jackson 
Day dinner before the Iroquois Club, of Chicago. The ad- 
dress has attracted very great attention throughout the coun- 
try and I think is well worthy of being perpetuated in this 
way. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


THE Creep oF DEMOCRACY—INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY AND STATE RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


Address of Gov. Albert C, Ritchie, of Maryland, at the Jackson day 
dinner of the Iroquois Club, Chicago, III., Friday, January 8, 1926 
Members of the Iroquois Club, a Democratice anniversary such as 

this calis for a Democratic message in the language of Democrats. To- 

day, more than ever, it is the message which Democrats have always 
had. It is a reaffirmation of the faith of the fathers put in the terms 
of the times and the need of the times. It concerns the conflict between 
the rights of the individual citizen and the powers of Government and 
the place and function of local government as contrasted with national 

Government, 

Political philosophers have for ages debated the relative claims of 
the individual and the State. In American politics this has taken the 
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form of a contest between the claims of the local community organized 
into a State and the claims of the Nation organized into a Federal 
Government. The colonies grew into States and as States they formed 
a Federal Union, They created, as our Supreme Court has said, “an 
indivisible union of indivisible States.” But from the very beginning 
there was a conflict between two schools; two tendencies, one standing 
for a highly centralized, aristocratic, all-powerful National Government, 
the other for a democratic Republic in which power, through the 
medium of the States, should always remain close to the people. 

The object of our fathers was to give the individual the fullest 
measure of freedom consistent with ordered society. There was to be 
equal opportunity and a fair chance for all, with no one advantaged 
by governmental favors or special privileges and no one unduly ham- 
pered by governmental burdens. There was to be “equal and exact 
justice to all men of whatever State of persuasion, religious or po- 
litical.” 

To accomplish this no power was given the National Government 
which it did not need to govern the country as a whole and the fullest 
measure of freedom was left in the States to govern themselves as they 
saw fit. To secure the States in this there were written into the Con- 
stitution the first 10 amendments, guaranteeing the rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen against transgression by the Federal Government and 
reserving to the several States all rights and powers not specifically 
granted to the Federal Government. 

The adoption of these 10 amendments, the promulgation of this 
historic Bill of Rights, marks the first political activity of that element 
in the Nation which to this day constitutes the Democratic Party. 

These amendments had their inception in Virginia, and their whole 
object and spirit was to preserve the rights and give effect to the 
claims of the individual human being and to maintain the integrity of 
the local political unit in which alone the individual human being can 
make himself felt. This faith in the individual citizen, regardless of his 
wealth, lineage, or social standing, this faith in the local institutions 
and local political activities which express his political life, has al- 
ways been the spirit and the creed of the Democratic Party. 

This was the creed American democracy gave to the world. Jefferson 
won it against Hamilton. Jackson yitalized it through a Government 
responsive to the will of the masses. Cleveland fought with it against 
the special interests which protection favored. Wilson clothed it with a 
lofty idealism. It is the creed by which our party will again be 
restored to power. 

Inherent in this creed of our party is the doctrine which has been 
known as State rights, 

Because of the historic meaning of this term I think that another 
would more aptly describe the application of the principle to modern 
conditions. I would use rather the term State responsibility or local 
self-government. 

A besetting difficulty in political thinking is the tendency to pay 
tribute to the potency of a phrase, the tendency to appraise men and 
doctrines by attaching labels to them which often divert attention 
from their realities. 

State rights is a phrase to which the battle fields of the Civil War at- 
tached the label of a lost cause. It involved two things: First, the 
right of a State to nullify an act of Congress which it declared uncon- 
stitutional; and secondly, the right of a State to secede from the 
Union. 

None who are now pleading for the States to awake and assert their 
rights ask that the people of the States be given the right to nullify 
an act of Congress. There is no such right. What we ask is that 
Congress stop nullifying the freedom of the States to settle their own 
affairs, and that Congress and the courts stop nullifying the liberties 
of thè people guaranteed by the Constitution.“ 

No one any longer asks that the people of the States be given the 
right to secede from the Union. There is no such right, What we ask 
is that the States be reestablished in the Union; that they be restored 
to the status of responsibility and sovereignty which the Constitution 
intended them to have. 

Nullification and secession are now happily disposed of forever. But 
in other respects the issue of State rights is as fundamental, and a clear 
apprehension of its meaning and a clear perception of its application 
to the political questions of to-day are as vital as ever before in our 
history. I am not here to discuss the rights of the States historically 
or, as an academic phase of political science. I am concerned only with 
their practical bearing upon some of the problems and difficulties and 
some of the dangers and pitfalls of modern government. 

The business of framing laws and administering them through up- 
wards of 4,000,000 tax-supported public officials Is of itself Intricate 
and difficult. How to make public opinion function and how to trans- 
late it into effective government in this chaos of official activity is 
even more difficult. The key is to build up and maintain the political 
vitality and integrity of the local political unit. & 

The Democratic Party has always stood for the rights of the States, 
because it believes that through local self-government we can best attain 
efficient government and best preserve individual liberties, It has 


always feared the dangers of unnecessary and excessive centralization, 
and to-day those dangers are apparent to all men. 
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They must be particularly apparent when a Republican President dis- 
covers that what is needed is a return to Democratic doctrine, and with 
all the fervor and zeal of a new conyert declares for the rights of the 
States. The trouble is that the doctrine does not square with either 
the theory or the practices of his party, It appeals to a Republican 
President as an aid to a strong centralized government, It appeals to 
Democrats as a means of free government. 

However, let us give the President credit for seeing the dangers of 
too much centralization and of recognizing the cure. 

Jefferson long ago pointed out that the centralizing process is one 
that never stops. It Is not merely that step by step the powers and 
jurisdictions of the local political units are absorbed by the central gov- 
ernment, but step by step at the same time the rights of the individuat 
are impaired and the Government gets farther and farther from the 
people. That is one reason why to-day so many people fail to go to the 
polls and why one sees an apparent decay in political vitality, a loss of 
interest in politics generally, 

For a generation it has been the concern of our party to bring the 
Government back to the people. It was felt, and felt rightly, that 
there were too many political middlemen. It was felt that the individ- 
ual citizen participated less and less in the conduct of public affairs 
and that the Government which our fathers set up as a government cf 
the people, by the people, and for the people was fast becoming a gov- 
ernment imposed upon the people, rather than springing from them. 

That was the spirit back of the progressive thought which a few 
years ago proposed devices like the initiative, the referendum, tha 
recall, and direct primaries as means to restore the Government to the 
people. Yet the Government grows steadily less and less near to the 
people. 

Centralization increases by leaps and bounds. The war helped this. 
But unfortunately centralization grows by what it feeds upon. Phi- 
losophere have long recognized that means which at first serve a neces- 
sary purpose may in time become more important than fhe end itself. 
This is what happens in the growth of centralization. The objects of 
Government become lost in the mechanics of government. Laws be- 
come more important than men, Power more important than liberty. 
Business more important than human rights, 

To check this centralizing process and its increasing dangers we 
must restore and develop the power and authority of the only govern- 
ment that in the yery nature of things can ever be close to the people. 
That is the local government in each State, where each individual citt- 
zen may make his individual personality and his individual needs and 
views felt. 

That is the traditional gospel of our party. Since the Federal Con- 
stitution was set up Federal centralization versus State rights has been 
a fundamental issue, On that issue the Democratic Party has always 
stood and always will stand. Faith in the States and belief in their 
rights! The rights of indestructible States in an indestructible Union!“ 

What is an indestructible State? It is, first and last, a State which 
has the fullest measure of local self-government. It is a State which 
has the right and the responsibility of deciding its domestic problems 
itself and of settling its home affairs at home. It is a State which is 
trusted to do these things and which the Federal Government leaves 
alone while it is doing them. 

It is a State in which the people are allowed to lead thelr lives in 
freedom and in liberty, so long as they do no hurt to others and no 
injury to orderly government, It is a State in which standards of life 
and of personal conduct are not imposed upon the people who live in 
it by people who do not live In it through the mandates of the Federal 
Government. It is a State which demands the right guaranteed to it 
by the Constitution of living its life in its own way and permitting 
its sister States the same freedom. 

That is what an indestructible State is. These things which make 
It so are indestructible too. They became the heritage of every State 
which entered the Federal Union and put its faith in the Constitution. 

Remember that the States created the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion did not create the States. We became a Republic composed of 
Republies, because each State was to be a Republic free to manage its 
own affairs within limits agreed upon in solemn covenant. 

Remember also that the States as politica! entities were the natural 
creations of the people as they grew from settlements into colonies and 
from colonies into States. The Federal Union was an artificial crea- 
tion of men in convention assembled. Our fundamental institutions 
and our political birth right are State born. Every State that sat in 
this convention believed that it was retaining this birthright, this 
right of self-government, as its sacred heritage. 

This became the heritage of my own little State of Maryland, which 
nearly 300 years ago gave to the world the charter of religious tolera- 
tion and liberty, and still guarantees to all within her borders the 
right to worship God according to the dictates of their conscience, 
and which recognizes the right of the people of all sister States to 
exercise the same freedom. 

That is why I have the right to proclaim to-night to the people of 
this great State of Illinois that it is Maryland's resolye—a resolve 
which should ring out through every State in the land—to carry on 
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“the fight for our heritage, even if we fight alone, until every question 
which concerns only our people shall be decided as our people will. 

That is the spirit of the State rights of to-day. It is the spirit of 
the Democratic Party. It is the spirit of Jefferson and Jackson, of 
the Declaration of Independence, of the Bill of Rights. It is the spirit 
of every liberty-loving citizen who revolts against having almost every 
phase of his individual life and conduct and almost every item of his 
individual enterprise directed or supervised by Federal agents, inves- 
tigators, and inspectors through a bureau at Washington. 

It is the spirit which demands that men be governed by laws of 
their own making and by representatives of thelr own choosing and 
not by bureaucrats, with their multitude of regulations and their 
mechanical questionnaires, blanks, schedules, and rubber stamps. 

It is the spirit which revolts against the deluge of laws which are 
fast drowning respect for law. It is the spirit which animates the 
one great issue of the hour, that of bringing government back to the 
people and the people back to the government; and that is the great 
mission of the Democratie Party. 

The way to do this is to assert the rights and responsibilities of the 
States as the principle which is vital, the only principle which goes 
to-day straight into each one of the 48 Commonwealths, where it 
coneerns every home and every family, and rings out its challenge 
to the government of every State. 

The State governments must take up this challenge. They must 
demand the right to assume responsibility for their local affairs. They 
must preserve the rights they and their people still have left from 
encroachment by the Federal Government. They must get back, if 
they can, those rights which have been taken away. They must de- 
mand the right, contemplated by the Constitution, to exist as sover- 
eign units and not as mere geographical divisions. 

On no theory except this Democratic theory of State responsibility 
can national unity and national harmony be preserved in a country 
of 110,000,000 people, who include 14,000,000 of foreign birth, as well 
as a great colored population, residing throughout a territory 3,000 
miles from sea to sea, and comprising agricultural communities, in- 
dustrial communities, urban settlements, rural settlements, and the 
vast areas of the West, and reflecting everywhere differing opinions, 
wants, needs, and traditions. 

Everybody realizes, of course, that in the complexity of our na- 
tional life many matters can be handled only by the Nation in a 
national way. But this reliance upon and acquiescense in Federal 
power is being overdone to an extent that imperils not only the 
future of the States as States, but of the Union itself as well, The 
Federal Government must be deflated. We have inflated it at the 
expense of the States. When you weaken the parts, you weaken the 
whole. 

Moreover, the whole idea is wrong. No two States are alike. No 
one wants them to be alike, In union is strength but in diversity is 
Ute. To try to fit them all to a uniform standard, to have them all 
eat out of the same band, saps their vitality. Variety not uniformity 
is the law of life and of growth. 

Centralize government and men begin to lose interest in it. They 
begin to grow lax in defending their rights and administering their 
affairs. They begin to lose respect for law and for their law-making 
bodies. To bloes and organizations and militant minorities they sur- 
render power they would themselves exercise if their local govern- 
ments functioned. 

To this may be attributed much of the excessive and foolish law- 
making of which everybody complains. 

There are men who argue for a strong central government, yet 
declaim vigorously against a bureaucracy. They forget that central- 
ization requires a bureaucracy. Centralization presupposes an all- 
wise, all-knowing, all-powerful man or group of men, competent to do 
all things governmental and to whom all things governmental may be 
intrusted while each of us goes about his private affairs. But no such 
man and no such men eyer existed. Out of the very necessity of 
things, centralized government becomes a government of bureaus, and 
a government of bureaus becomes a government of clerks and steno- 
graphers, of field agents and inspectors and of red-tape. Each year 
we see organized campaigns for some new Federal agency, with new 
functions and new taxes, One bureau breeds another. 

It is said that American politics no longer produce great popular 
leaders, It is in the school of State and local government that politi- 
cal leaders must be born and trained. It is absurd to say that a 
Nation which can produce great leaders in the world of industry and 
finance can not tempt them into the service of the State, if the needs 
of the State are brought home to them. This can be done by making 
government local instead of remote, 

To -overcentralization is largely due the modern notion that law 
instead of being a system to protect life, liberty, and property is rather 
a scheme for social contro], intended to secure the moral well-being of 
the individual, and generally to secure it by forcing upon all the people 
what some of the people think their well-being requires. When you 
set up the Central Government as a parens patriae, it easily becomes the 
instrument of “leagues,” “groups,” “ militant minorities,” and all 
who seek to make man over to thelr own notions or to translate their 
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own moral ideas into general legal precepts. Hence the numerous laws 
which undertake to regulate human conduct, without due regard to 
whether they are effective to do this or not and without regard to 
whether the same purpose could not be better accomplished without 
any law at all. 

The life of the law is its enforcement. No law is in fact a law 
unless it can be enforced. A law restricting personal freedom can not 
be enforced until the moral precepts and conscience of those to whom 
the law applies approve it. Such a law must reflect the convictions of 
society. Its appeal must be answered by the will to obey. 

Whenever a Jaw, not measuring up to this standard, is made appli- 
cable throughout a country which contains communities in which the 
people, or a majority of the people, refuse to give it social sanction, 
then that law will not be observed and can not be enforced in those 
communities, When a law does violence to the individual conscience 
it will not be observed. When it does violence to the social conscience 
it will not be enforced. 

One would think the fifteenth amendment was sufficient proof of 
this. There is no doubt that the majority of the people of the States 
as a whole favor the enfranchisement of the negro and the law of the 
land enfranchises him, But conditions and local opinion in the States 
of the South are against it. The law has no social sanction there. 
Hence it is not observed and becomes simply a dead letter. 

Take the case of national prohibition and the Volstead Act, 

Here is a vast social experiment, undertaking to standardize by 
law the personal habits of all the people in all the States, and in- 
augurated at a time when the people of each State were engaged in 
working out the problem for themselves through local prohibition in 
those States where that received the sanction of society and through 
measures which either had attained temperance or were rapidly attain- 
ing temperance in States where it did not. 

Moreover, the experiment was undertaken by means of a law which 
whatever may be its appeal to the people ef some States lacks entirely 
the sanction of popular approval in other States. Here was a law not 
in defense of liberty but m restriction of it. 

So long as it exists it should, of course, be upheld and respected, 
but just as good citizens in the South feel that refusal to obey the fif- 
teenth amendment involves no moral issue and is no yiolation of 
their individual conscience so do many feel about the eighteenth 
amendment, 

The result is obvious to all honest and fair-minded men who are not 
afraid to look facts in the face. Prohibition enforcement has broken 
down, and the experiment is responsible for a disrespect for law and a 
degree of actual lawlessness and corruption which is appalling, 

I resent the imputation that those who recognize the truth of this 
and want to find a way to remedy it are in some mysterious way con- 
sidered lacking in regard for law and order. There is no disrespect 
for law or social order involved in protesting against an unsound law. 
Were ft not for the regard I have for law and order, my voice would 
not now be raised in protest. Because of that regard I protest the 
Volstead Act because it lacks social sanction, and so is not and can not 
be enforced, and because it promotes disorder and not order. 

This great problem can not be settled by trying to standardize 
human conduct. A yardstick can not be applied to it throughout the 
country. The communities which resent this law can not be clubbed 
into taking it. 

My own view is that until the sentiment of the country enables 
a change in the eighteenth amendment the subject should be turned 
back by Congress to the States and each State, within constitutional 
limitations, given the right and the responsibility of settling it in 
accordance with the will of its own people. 

If, for example, the people of any State are convinced that the ends 
of temperance can best be accomplished and that respect for law and 
the effective enforcement of law can best be secured through light 
wines and beer rather than under the present unfortunate conditions, 
then the people of such State should be permitted to solve their 
problem in that way. > 

Certainly we have -before us a situation that calls for sane and 
courageous action, We are confronted by a condition and not a theory. 
The best intelligence of the country must be rallied to deal with this 
problem in a practical, a sensible, and an honest way. 

Speaking for my own State of Maryland, the fundamental thing we 
ask is that our people be given the right, which has never been ac- 
corded us, to our day in court, when, as free Americans at the polls, 
we may decide for ourselves whether we want this restriction on 
our liberties or whether we do not. 

I will not undertake to point out in any detail the various en- 
croachments by the Federal Government upon the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the States. I am more concerned to arouse you to the 
importance of the principle involved. 

Let me, however, say a word about Federal subsidies to the States. 

Ten years ago these amounted to less than $6,500,000 per year. 
To-day the unconditional and the 50-50 subsidies and subventions 
amount to over $110,000,000 per year. This amount is appalling 
enough, but the consequences both direct and indirect that flow from it 
are far more appaling. 
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The expenditure of these funds has given rise to an enormous and 
rapidly increasing bureaucracy, costing millions of dollars every year, 
and to bureau control of State affairs from Washington, with all that 
means in the way of bureaucratic interpretation, inspection, and red- 
tape. The bureaus must act through subordinates, and in the nature 
of things these can not be the most efficient men and can not know local 
conditions. 

The effect of all this is that slowly but steadily by this Federal 
supervision over roads, agriculture, health, education, infant hygiene, 
motherhood, and what not the liberty of the State and of the indi- 
vidual becomes impaired, and the Federal Government shapes the develop- 
ment and the policy of the States and shapes them not to fit the 
States’ own peculiar needs, but to fit some uniform Federal idea that 
emanates from Washington. Thus is all government weakened, 

If this matching of State and Federal money keeps on, we shall 
presently find the State tax-paying power largely mortgaged in advance 
for the support of projects determined and controlled at Washington. 
The sources of Federal taxes are so remote from the local taxpayer 
that he thinks of those Federal contributions as gifts from heaven. 
He forgets that he is always the man who pays. 

Moreover, these subsidies are allotted with the grossest discrimina- 
tion, so that some of the Western States get back in Federal subyen- 
tions as much as or more than 100 per cent of what their people pay 
in Federal taxes, while some of the Eastern States get back less than 
one per cent of what their people pay. 

However, it is not the unfairness of the system that disturbs me 
most. The weaker States welcome it, because they think it works for 
national solidarity, It does not. It is the very thing that breeds 
national discord, It weakens the autonomy of the States and the 
independence of their people. When a State draws on other States 
for strength its own strength softens. 

I would like to see the day when this system of making Federal 
appropriations in exchange for the surrender by the States of local 
control over home affairs is wiped out forever, and when the 48 States 
of the country, their initiative no longer dulled by the cry “ Let Wash- 
ington do it,” but regenerated by the need of solving their own in- 
ternal problems for themselves, shall stand forth reestablished, unsub- 
sidized, and sovereign once more. 

Consider next the proposed twentieth amendment, empowering Con- 
gress to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of all persons under 
18 years of age. The general object is to prevent the exploitation of 
children at a time when they should be in school and to safeguard 
their surroundings when they are allowed to work. 

Every humane and right-thinking person wants these things; but 
the question is, How best secure them? By turning the subject over 
to a new bureau in Washington, or by obtaining needed laws from 
the States themselves? 

We live in a land which differs vastly in different States. Some 
are agricultural, some manufacturing or industrial, some haye great 
mining interests, some are great shipping centers by rail or water, 
some contain the great citles of the country, while others do not. 

Conditions of labor in these various States are not the same. If 
Congress in this field is to be made the local legislature for each one 
of the States, then Members of Congress from one section of the 
country will be prescribing rules and standards for other sections of 
the country whose local conditions they know little or nothing about. 
Why should representatives from the manufacturing centers legislate 
for children in the agricultural areas where the conditions with which 
they are not in touch are different? Why should another Federal 
bureau undertake to fit all children to some bureaucratic standard? 

Is it not better to reject this twentieth amendment and leave the 
children to those who care for them best and cherish them most, the 
mothers and fathers of the land, acting through the governments of 
their several States without interference or control from Washington? 

Consider also the bill for a Federal department of education, carry- 
ing a $100,000,000 appropriation for the States to match, 

Those who advocate this believe it will raise the grade of education 
in the country. But will it? Will it not rather standardize methods 
and studies and produce a uniformity which will be deadening to the 
development of the young? 

Remember always that no matter how desirable a law of this kind 
may seem to be in its aims it must operate through a bureaucracy, the 
dangers and evils of which I have already discussed. Pass this bill and 
the country’s entire educational system will gradually centralize in 
Washington and become subject to the conceptions and the mandates 
of Federal bureaucrats far removed from the children who are to be 
educated. 

Let us keep on educating the boys and girls of the land in the way 
which has produced the fower of American manbood and womanhood. 
The States bave kept control of this field for nearly 150 years. We 
have no cause to be ashamed of the results. No State should ever 


abdicate the right to shape its own educational system, with its public 
and its private schools and its denominational, parochial, and parish 
schools, all of which are justly entitled to receive equal protection from 
the State governments, 
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I have spoken of the direct and indirect encroachment by the Fed- 
eral Government upon the sovereignty of the States. A remarkable 
illustration of the indirect method has recently emerged in Congress. 
It is proposed to levy a Federal inheritance tax, with 20 per cent as 
the maximum, but to permit any State which has a State inheritance 
tax to deduct from the Federal tax up to 80 per cent of the levy, 

This could have only one effect. It would force every State, whether 
it wanted to or not, to enact a State inheritance tax patterned after 
the Federal act in order to keep within the State 80 per cent of the 
total levied by the Federal Government, 

In otber. words, any State that levied a State inheritance tax would 
retain a maximum of 80 per cent of the Federal tax. But in any State 
where no such State tax was levied the whole Federal tax would go to 
the Federal Government, 

The Federal Government ought to abandon the inheritance tax 
altogether and leave this source of revenue to the States. But cer- 
tainly it bas no right, by such a law as this, to force the States into 
this feld of State taxation by offering them a drawback of 80 per cent 
of the Federal tax if they come in, and taking the whole Federal tax 
if they stay out. 

Finally, a word about the destruction of perhaps the most cherished 
possession of the American people—the immunities guaranteed them as 
individuals against governmental interference. 

These are contained in the first 10 amendments to the Constitution, 
and 5 of them, at least, are essential to personal liberty: 

“AnticLe I. The right of free speech and of peaceable assembly. 

“Arr, IV. The guarantee against unreasonable searches and seizures. 

“Ant. V. The guarantee against double jeopardy and against compul- 
slon to be a witness against one's self in a criminal case. 

“Art. VI. The right to a jury trial in the State or district where the 
crime was committed, 

“Art, X. The reservation to the States of all powers not delegated 
to the United States and not prohibited to the States.“ 

Let us see what has happened to all of these. 

There is no surer way to discover the truth than through the expres- 
sion of individual thought. Opinions, whether ultraradical or ultra- 
conservative, should not be oyercome by suppression. They should only 
be overcome by argument. Publicity alone will often suffice, This is 
why free speech and peaceable assembly were guaranteed. Yet the 
dally press constantly reminds one of the mockery being made of this 
first immunity, guaranteed by Article I. 

Unreasonable searches and seizures are of constant occurrence, and 
the second immunity, guaranteed by Article IV, does not stop them. 

The right to a jury trial has been infringed by padlock injunctions 
and by contempt proceedings, in which the court, without any jury, 
acts as grand jury, prosecutor, and judge at the same time; and an 
involuntary bankrupt, compelled to surrender his personal and privata 
papers, may be prosecuted for anything incriminating found in them. 
The third immunity, guaranteed by Article V, is no protection in cither 
instance. 

All persons involved in a case of conspiracy may be taken from their 
homes to any State, no matter how distant, wherein any one of the 
alleged conspirators is charged with committing a single overt act, and 
there tried, even theugh the crime was not actually committed in that 
State or district at all, The fourth immunity, guaranteed by Article 
VI, does not save them. 

No sane person any longer thinks that the States still exercise all 
the powers not delegated to the Federal Government or not prohibited. 
The fifth immunity, guaranteed by Article X, bas practically ceased to 
function, 

Thus five of the principal immunities guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights have been stricken down one by one, with the result that people 
everywhere are in revolt against the Increasing extravagances of Fed- 
eral regulation of almost every item of Individual life and against 
having almost every phase of personal conduct and business enterprise 
subject to control by a bureau at Washington and subject to constant 
invasion by some Federal agent, investigator, or inspector. 

These are the issues on which we are called upon to do battle to-day. 
They are the traditional, historic issues of the Democratic Party. 
They are inherent in our national life, and they involve enduring truths 
upon which we can all unite, 

There are other issues, many of them, but to me none seem so deeply 
to involye the question of effective goyernment and the preservation 
of liberty as this one of the proper distribution and exercise of power 
between the States and the Union. 

Certainly it far transcends any question of State rights historically 
or in the abstract, or even such questions as the tariff, the World Court, 
the income tax, disarmament, the Air Service, Muscle Shoals, and the 
like. These are problems on which men may differ, and the prosperity 
and future of the country are, indeed, very deeply involved in their 
wise solution. But this difference is largely a difference in degree, 
and after all it does not touch the heart of the Government ås does 
the question of home rule. 

Revive the power of the States and some of these problems will 
move to a more intelligent solution, Take the tariff. It bas been said 
that the tariff is a local question, and there is a degree of truth in this. 
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If, for example, the farmers of the different States ever really get to 
understand this instrument of privilege as manipulated by the ruling 
party, there will be very few Republican votes on the farms, and then 
will come a basic readjustment of the whole agricultural problem. 

The farmers, more than anyone else, should favor a strong local 
government, because they more than any other class, except, possibly, 
labor, have suffered from excessive centralization of Federal power. 
It is a popular platitude to say that the farmer is the source of all 
wealth and the fountain of a nation’s vitality and virility. But 
platitude or not, it is none the less the truth. 

The trouble is that concentration of power at Washington has helped 
build up a system of distribution in which the farmer is the under 
dog. The world of industry has overtopped him. There is not the 
proper equilibrium between industry and the farm. The fault cer- 
tainly is not in the farmer himself. It is partly economic and partly 
political. ‘The cure is not entirely in cooperation inspired from Wash- 
ington; nor is it in price fixing from Washington. It is more likely 
to be found in a good, old Democratic housecleaning at Washington, 
and in a good, old Democratic upbuilding of the home government that 
can understand problems of the farmer and solve them. 

It is said that the Democratic Party is divided into discordant ele- 
ments, sectional controversies, class conflicts, group interests. In 
reality such discords as exist are due to the natural rebellion against 
excessive federalism. The traditional ideals and conceptions of self- 
government inherent in our party are not allowed to function. Let 
the States assert their rights to handle problems which are peculiar 
to their different localities and to their different needs, ideals, and 
traditions. Differences between different elements of our party that 
now seem insoluble, and which breed bitter discord when handled na- 
tionally, will disappear when handled locally. 

The people of this country have not lost faith in democracy or in 
its champion, the Democratic Party. Ours is the party that stands 
for free government as against paternal government; for human wel- 
fare as against the selfish dollar; for the masses as against the classes ; 
for the liberty of the individual as against the autocracy of centraliza- 
tion; for the rights of the States as against a Federal oligarchy. 
These things are not imaginary; they are real. They are our living 
gospel and our fighting creed. Abandon them and the party of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson and Cleveland and Wilson will be no more. 

Is it leaders we need? The Democratic Party has never lacked 
leaders. It has never lacked men who can think straight and talk 
straight and act straight. It does not lack them now. Nor will we 
lack recruits nor need we fear the event, if only, rising above single 
issues, we proclaim again to a waiting people the faith we have 
inherited. 

THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. LENROOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration, in open executive session of Senate, of Resolution 
No. 5. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
Senate Resolution No. 5. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if there is no one present 
who desires to discuss the World Court, either for or against 
it, I shall not occupy the time of the Senate as briefly as I 
might otherwise do. If there is no one who wishes to discuss 
the subject at this time, I shall proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi is 
recognized. 

As in legislative session, 


THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in the brief remarks which 
I shall impose upon the Senate I desire to touch only upon one 
phase of the agricultural situation, and that is in its relation 
to the tariff. 

I shall not in this discussion attempt to depict agriculture’s 
present deplorable condition nor to offer any plan of relief 
save that found in a revision of the tariff. 

I hope on to-morrow, if possible, and if not, at an early date. 
to discuss the present condition of agriculture and to enlarge 
upon some additional policies that will, in my opinion, give 
relief, if not cure, to its ailments. . 

President Coolidge, in his Chicago speech of December 7, 
argued that— 


the total adverse cost to the farmers on account of the tariff is only 
between 2 per cent and 8 per cent of his purchases. 


The President's analysis, drawn from the facts upon which it 
is based, is so illogical that I prefer to excuse, rather than 
blame, the President, and to place the curse upon that ad- 
ministrative head who either for partisan purposes mislead or 
otherwise intentionally deceived him. 

The mere statement by the President that tariff rates on 
sugar, amounting to millions of dollars in protection, inured 
to the benefit of the farmers of the country reveals the illog- 
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ical and fallacious argument. I have not the figures at hand 
upon which I might state definitely the very small number 
of farmers in the United States that are benefited by a sugar 
tariff, but I am sure no one will contradict the statement that 
there are hundreds upon hundreds of farmers who pay the 
tax on sugar where there is one who receiyes any benefit 
therefrom. The same may be said of tobacco and a long list 
of other articles that are employed by the President in the 
calculation upon which the assertion is made. 

In the Washington Post, an administrative organ, of Janu- 
ary 10, the President’s tariff views were approved in an 
editorial, in which it says: 


Practically nothing the farmer buys, except clothing, 
import duty. 


With the President and his satellites, as well as the many 
administration publicity organs, asserting the high benefits 
to the farmers from a protective tariff, I prefer to answer the 
suggestion, not In my own language but in that of the farmers 
themselves. 

Just a few days following the President’s Chicago speech 
the representatives of a million farmers of the great North- 
west met in Des Moines. It was a nonpartisan meeting, a 
meeting, I may say, that was composed in large part of those 
who had affiliated with the party of which the President is 
now the titular head. 

In that conyention the President’s tariff views, and espe- 
cially those on agriculture, were seriously considered. 

I desire to read to the Senate and have incorporated in the 
Record a news item carried in the Des Moines Register of 
December 23, telling of this meeting and what transpired in 
it. It says—and Senators from the great Northwest should 
pay especial attention to this news item— 


Representatives of every grain-belt farm organization of conse- 
quence, including in their membership 1,000,000 farmers in the terrl- 
tory from Oklahoma through the northwest, unanimously adopted 
bristling resolutions here yesterday assailing the last two addresses of 
President Coolidge, the administration cooperative marketing bill of 
Secretary Jardine, and condemning any one who thwarts a construc- 
tive agricultural program evolved by farmers without haying an 
equally constructive one to offer in its place.” 

s * * $ $ a * 
REPRESENT 23 GROUPS 


The two-day meeting was attended by representatives of the 23 
farm organizations which formed the federated committee of grain-belt 
farm organizations here last May, and the American Council of Agri- 
culture, formed a year ago in St. Paul to further the MeNary-Haugen 
bill In the last session of Congress. 

“We are obliged to differ from the administration,” the resolutions 
read in a particularly vigorous section which followed criticism of the 
reasoning of President Coolidge in Chicago, “not only in his state- 
ments in Chicago but also in that portion of his message to Congress 
which dealt with agriculture, 

“We protest against such a misrepresentation of the movement for 
equality in which the people of the great staple-growing empire of 
America are enlisted with all their hearts, 

“ We protest against the abrupt dimissal of a petition in the for- 
mulation of which the best intelligence of agriculture has put in so 
many years of devoted and sincere study, 


PROTEST MAKESHIFT PLANS 


“We protest respectfully, but none the less with every ounce of 
power, that it is incumbent upon anyone who comes into the agri- 
cultural forum to thwart a constructive and practical program to have 
an equally constructive and practical program to suggest in its place. 

“We submit that, in view of the pitiable conditions existing among 
men who have spent a lifetime in hewing a destiny from the soll, any- 
thing less is a betrayal of faith. 

Wherever one turns, except in the price of the great staples of 
agriculture,” the resolutions declared in expressing surprise at Presi- 
dent Coolidge's arguments in Chicago, the influence of the protective 
tariff system is encountered. The farmer, consequently, while himself 
deriving almost none of the benefits, bears the burden and shares in 
adverse economic implications of protection to the full.” 


I shall not quote further from this article nor from the 
resolution, but I desire that additional portions of the article 
may be incorporated in the Recorp with my remarks. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DEMAND FARM EQUALITY 
. - * * * * s 

“Finally on this score we desire to say to Congress that the time 
has come when it must choose between one of two alternatives—if in- 
dustry insists that it can not exist without the tariff, then it must 
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take agriculture in on the deal. And, falling to do this, it should not 
blame the farmers if they invoke the principle that self-preservation 
is the first law. 
* . * 0 . 0 J 
HIT PRESENT TARIFF ACT 


“We do not concede that the existing Fordney-McCumber Act is of 
great benefit to agriculture as a whole. On the contrary, the stagger- 
ing burdens imposed upon the consumers of the country through this 
act fall as heavily upon the farmer as upon any other class—on the 
one hand the farmer pays his full share of the heavy tarif tribute 
upon practically everything he buys, while on the other hand the price 
of his great surplus commodities Is fixed in the world markets, The 
living standard of organized industry and labor is the highest and most 
generous any nation has ever known, while the living standard of the 
farmer is rapidly becoming that of the world farmer. And, therefore, 
what yirtue has the boasted home market? At this hour this home 
market is offering the Corn Belt farmer 55 cents and 60 cents per 
bushel for his corn, when it costs him more than twice this much to 
produce it. Also we hope we will be pardoned for our skepticism when 
we refuse to become elated over reference to certain articles that are 
on the free list, such as farm machinery, binder twine, etc., in which 
lines our American manufacturers dominate the world markets and 
therefore control the domestic price. 

“Tf the existing tariff is such a boon to-agriculture, then how can 
the fact be explained that, although this tariff has been in operation 
for five years, agriculture is at this hour staggering on the brink of 
complete collapse? With all due respect to the President we desire 
to say that the farmers of this country know the source of their dif- 
culties—they know that on the one band they are carrying the heavy 
burdens of the protective system and sustaining the generous wage 
scales of organized labor, while on the other hand they are meeting 
world competition which industry and labor refuse to meet, and in 
these premises we demand of the Sixty-ninth Congress that it enact 
legislation that will assure the same degree of equality for agriculture 
that industry and labor have so uncompromisingly demanded and re- 
ceived for themselves. 

* $ * * * . s 

“ Finally on this score we desire to say to Congress that the time 
has come when it must choose between one of two alternatives—if 
industry insists that it can not exist without the tariff, then it must 
take agriculture in on the deal. And failing to do this, it should not 
blame the farmers of the United States if they invoke the principle 
that self-preservation is the first law and if thus they should declare 
open war upon the protective system. And in saying this we will not 
forget the real friends of agriculture in Congress in the days to come. 

“In this connection we desire to remind the farmers of the South 
that the time has come when corn, wheat, cotton, livestock, and tobacco 
should make common cause, and then we should fight our battles side 
by side. We do not ask for special privilege or subsidies; we ask only 
that Congress shall assure to the farmer a dollar of the same purchas- 
ing power as the dollar it has so freely granted to industry and labor, 

* . . * . * s 


Mr. HARRISON. And so the President says that— 


the total adverse cost to the farmer on account of the tariff is only 
between 2 per cent and 3 per cent of bis purchases. 


I presume in this list he included corn, a commodity about 
which there is now and has been more discussion in the great 
Northwest than any other; a product from which bankruptcy 
and bank failures have sprung and upon which heartaches and 
foreclosures have rested; a product, Mr. President, that every- 
body must concede, because of the infinitesimal character of its 
imports, is unaffected by the tariff; a product the inclusion of 
which in the law, as recognized by those within the inner cir- 
cles of its framers, was but a delusion and a snare. 

Or, perhaps, it included wheat, a product, the price of which 
economists for generations have conceded is fixed in the mar- 
kets of the world upon the broad principle of supply and 
demand. 

No, Mr. President, it can never be logically contended that 
protective tariff rates, and certainly not those carried in the 
present law, benefit the farmer either directly or indirectly more 
than they handicap him. 

It is impossible in the enactment of tariff rates to render 
benefits to agriculture similar to those given the manufacturing 
interests of the country, 

It is only the exceptioned case when any product of agricul- 
ture can be raised in price throngh the imposition of tariff rates. 

Cases are rare, indeed, where the United States imports more 
of any agricultural product than it exports. Indeed, the cases 
are few when there is any appreciable amount of any agricul- 
tural product imported into the United States. 

In such cireumstances it is illogical to think that a pro- 
— 5 tariff, no matter how high, can affect agriculture as a 
who 
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In the prevailing situation corn may be taken as an illustra- 
tion, because as to that product, of which there is not as much 
imported annually as is raised in one county of Illinois, the 
tariff, no matter how high, would not affect its price. 

But the President says that— 


the total adverse cost to the farmer on account of the tariff is only 
between 2 per cent and 8 per cent of his purchases. 


Let us see about that. 

I want to call attention to the fact that from the time one 
engages in agriculture until he goes into bankruptcy therefrom 
that statement is contradicted. Let me visualize, if you please, 
and see how the tariff works on the farmer. 

When he clears his land of stumps the yery dynamite that he 
uses and the stump pullers he employs bear a tariff. 

In the cultivation of his soil, on those fertilizers that contain 
such ingredients as ammonia chloride, or ammonia nitrate, or 
potassium compounds, or sodium sulphate, or sulphate or phos- 
phate of ammonia, he must pay a tariff, 

When he builds a modest home for himself and family he 
pays tribute to the tariff barons. 

In the making of his crop every implement in which a piece 
2 sae or steel is used, from bits to harness buckles, he pays a 

Whether the material be timbers or fire brick, slate or tiles 
for roofing, glass and putty for windows, nails or joints, girders 
or beams, flues or locks, he pays a tariff. 

If he chooses to varnish the floors or furnish the interior or 
paint the exterior, he must pay a tariff. 

If cabinet wood is employed or wire for screens or a bath- 
tub for convenience is installed, he pays a tariff, 

If he daubs the necessary outhouses with one coat of paint, 
he pays a tariff. 

If he is connected with the city folks, eyen to the extent of a 
telephone, he pays thereon a tariff. 

If for the comfort of his family he chooses to purchase some 
carpets or mats or rugs for the floor, it matters not whether 
5 made out of rattan or coco, cotton, or wool, he pays a 

rim. 

If he buys a bed, whether made out of certain woods or from 
brass, he pays a tariff. 

If he choose to have a little crockery or glassware or tin- 
were whether in his kitchen or dining room, he must pay a 
tariff. 

Upon the picture frames hung upon the walls, preserving 
menojen and paying respect to his kin or friends, he pays a 

riff. 

If his family is blest with music, even with a phonograph, he 
pays a tariff. 
ae uses a clock or a hairbrush or a toothbrush, he pays a 

riff. 

If in his purchases he obtains a lamp and a globe or shade, he 
pays a tariff. A 

On every goblet and tin cup from which he or his children 
drink he pays a tariff. 

If his wife should find it necessary to use a sewing machine, 
scissors, or thimble, he pays a tariff. 

Even upon the cotton thread with which she sews and the 
tablecloth upon which he eats he pays a tariff. 

If she employs clothespins for herself or safety pins for the 
baby, he pays a tariff. 

On every bed spring upon which he lies and on the quilts or 
pee with which he and his family are covered he pays a 
tariff. 

Upon every particle of clothing used to keep his children 
warm and healthy he pays a tariff. 

In the pursuit of his industry, whether axes or crosseut saws, 
shovels or horseshoe nails are used he pays a tariff. 

Even upon the hooks and eyes he possesses he pays a tariff. 

When he has made his crop and wire Is necessary to bale his 
hay, or bagging or twine or jute cord, or barrels or boxes, or 
crates or other containers are employed in the marketing of his 
products he pays a tariff. 

When he transports his- products to market, the farmer not 
only pays direct taxes to his State and county for road con- 
struction and for the use of gasoline and oil, but indirectly he 
pays to the Federal Government a disproportionate part in the 
construction of the road through a tariff on the many ingre- 
dients that enter into road construction. 

In the shipment of his wares to the markets over the rail- 
roads, rates are imposed upon him figured upon the capital 
invested by the carrier, which capital invested is increased 
through the rates imposed upon the thousand and one needs 
that enter into railroad construction and operation. 

From steel rails to the luxuriously furnished passenger cars, 
4 station houses to glass insulators, he pays his part of the 
tar 


On every copper wire, every spike and every bolt, and every 
rod and every bar employed in the construction and operation 
of the railroad he pays his part of the tariff. 

If he is so fortunate as to be blessed with children and attempts 
to educate them he assists not only in the construction of the 
school building, but pays his part of the tariff imposed upon 
the many parts that enter into it. He does more than that. 

Every desk and chair, blackboard and slate, pencil, pen, and 
paper used by his children exacts of him a tariff. 

If sickness invades his home and medicine is needed he pays 
a tariff. 

Upon eyery capsule and pill and powder, every tablet and 
troche administered he pays a tariff. 

But I shall not pursue the list further; enough is said. 

It is not true that the— 


total adverse cost to the farmers on account of the tariff is only 2 per 
cent or 3 per cent of his purchases. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the speech of the very able 
and eloquent Senator from Mississippi is a terrible indictment 
against the present tariff laws of the Republican Party. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I only wanted to suggest, before the Senator 
goes further, that while the indictment which the Senator from 
Mississippi brings is a fearful indictment, I know that the 
American farmer will be consoled when he learns that the 
American Congress has united to repeal the inheritance tax 
and reduce the surtax. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was about to suggest, Mr. President, that 
the Senator from Mississippi has shown that there is a tariff 
on everything that the farmer uses from the cradle to the 
grave. In order to complete the picture he has drawn, I want 
to suggest that the Republican Party has imposed a tariff tax 
on the millstone that grinds the farmer’s bread and on the 
skillet in which he cooks his meat. It has placed a tariff tax 
on the coffin in which he is buried and on the tombstone that 
marks his last resting place. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to take the time 
of the Senate now to address it on the question of the farmer 
and the tariff; but I intend to do so later, and would do so now 
if it were not for the fact that there are other matters of great 
importance to be taken up by the Senate. I want to say to the 
Senator from Mississippi, however, that there are two sides to 
this question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator agree with the statement 
of the President about the 2 and 3 per cent tariff as it affects 
the farmer? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will figure that out as nearly 
as I can and let the Senator know when I have those figures. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will not get the same 
expert that the President got. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what expert the President had, 
but I will use my own figures. I assure the Senator that there 
Will not be any other expert than myself. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator does not mean 
to say that he is going to manufacture his figures, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. - No; I did not intimate such a thing, nor did I 
have it in my mind, and I do not see why the Senator from 
Arkansas should even suggest such a thing. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator insists upon 
using his own figures, and I assumed that he was going to make 
his figures. I think that is the plain implication of what he 
said. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. In that sense, Mr. President, every figure is 
made, There is no argument at all in that; but, as I stated, 
Mr. President, there are two sides to this question. 

In closing, I just want to make the statement that, with the 
exception of one item alone, every item imposing a tariff upon 
the products of the farm and those who are interested in the 
farm was placed in the bill at the earnest solicitation of the 
farmer bloc of this body, composed not only of Republicans but 
of Democrats. It is true that we did report to this body a 
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tariff on hides, as requested by the farmer bloc; but that was 
defeated on the floor of the Senate, and that tariff went out of 
the bill and is not in the law now. Every other tariff upon 
products of the farm was perfectly satisfactory to the so- 
called farmer bloc of this body. 


ADDRESS ON THE LATE PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on December 28, 
1925, a very notable address was delivered by Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, of Cambridge, Mass., which I believe should be preserved. 
It was delivered at a memorial dinner given at the Mayflower 
Hotel in this city in commemoration of the departed President, 
Woodrow Wilson. I ask unanimous consent that this address 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection whatever: 
but I suggest to the Senator from New Mexico as well as the 
Senator from Maryland that instead of saying “ preserved” 
they use the word “embalmed,” because that is about what 
happens whenever anything goes into the Recorp in this way. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think there are a good many 
things that go into the Recorp that should be embalmed, but I 
do not believe that such a notable address as this will meet 
with the fate referred to by the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
for printing the address in the Recorp? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


Woovrow WILSON 


A memorial address by Dr. Samuel A, Eliot, Washington, D. C., 
December 28, 1925 


We are met on a day which will increasingly be held sacred by the 
citizens of this Republicand which they will transmit to successive gen- 
erations as a day of rededication to the American ideals of freedom and 
fair play. There is no need to-night for profuse panegyrics. We 
have come here in a mood neither for light entertainment on the one 
hand nor for solemn self-complacency on the other. The story of 
the life we commemorate is familiar to us all. It was lived before 
us. There is no mist of distance to soften the outlines. Then, too, 
the scrupulous veracity which characterized Mr. Wilson's utterances 
admonishes us to speak of him with equal self-restraint. I attempt 
to-night no biography and no analysis of character, but since you 
have done me the honor to ask me to be the spokesman of the thoughts 
that stir in all our hearts, I may venture to revive some familiar 
memories and certain inspiring hopes. 

There are such realities in history as pivotal personages. Neither 
politics nor science nor religion would be what they are save for the 
particular insight and foresight, courage and fortitude of certain out- 
standing men. Even when a conviction or a feeling is widespread 
and held by a large number of people, it is necessary for an out- 
standing individual to give compelling utterance to the common 
sentiment and turn feeling into action. 

We need just such celebrations as this. We need constant renewal 
of contact with inspiring lives. We get so set in our small ways of 
doing things. Habits grow so hard. We live in the incidents of life 
rather than in the essentials. The passing fashions affect not only 
the way we dress and speak but the way we think and feel. Our 
schools have their little standards and our colleges have theirs and 
our churches have theirs, and we miss the impulse of the larger 
meanings and motives of life. Our souls are so often parched and 
hardened, like a sun-baked desert, and then we touch an inspiring 
personality and it is as if the fountains were opened and the water 
of life poured over the arid plains. 


“When the high heart we magnify 
And the sure vision celebrate, 
And honor greatness passing by, 

Ourselves are great.” 


Is it not, indeed, interesting to note the power which every age has 
to select one of its men, and, as it were, crowd itself into him, and 
then gratefully acknowledge him as the type and illustration of the 
spirit of the generation? The inarticulate life of a time,” said 
Phillips Brooks, “ utters itself in the life of its typical individual,” 
and we do not know the spirit of an age or country until we clearly 
see its representative leader. 

Is not the same true about critical events? We do not understand 
their meaning until we understand the individual who embodied the 
spirit that made the events possible. We must see how he led and 
was led, how he made his times and was made by them. That does 
not mean that we are to make him slavishly our hero and think that 
everything he did was right; but get the man, his successes and his 
mistakes, his faults, his virtues, his fallacies, his achievements, clearly 
before one’s mind, and then we know what is the real significance of 
the events in which he was Involved. 
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First, then, shall we not recognize that the virtue of the man who 
produces a practical effect upon the fortunes of any nation is not that 
he sees some vision which no one else has seen, but rather that he sees 
clearly something which his fellow men have already seen dimly. An 
ideal of freedom or democracy is without force to move a generation 
which is unprepared to apprehend its meaning. The merit of the leader 
of men is that he discloses the possibilities which have been hitherto 
half suspected or desired. 

Woodrow Wilson was not a man flung like a meteor flashing across 
the sky—rather he grew like an oak out of a wholesome soil. He had 
few, if any, of those incalculable elements of mind and spirit we call 
genius, “Genius,” said President Tucker, “lights its own fires, It 
illustrates nothing but itself.” We are moved by it, but we can not 
trace its source or define its limits. It leaves no open door behind 
it through which we may enter into its kingdom. 

The quality of Woodrow Wilson, on the other hand, was something 
that we can understand and utilize. We can see and comprehend 
the steps of his intellectual and spiritual progress. We may not be 
able to take the steps ourselves, but we can see them. His character 
had visible beginning, growth, and fulfillment. It was rooted in a 
vigorous Scotch-Irish inheritance, It came out of the atmosphere and 
training of a Presbyterian manse. It had a natural growth and devel- 
opment, a steady promotion won by hard work, from one responsibility 

to another. 

8 The man who really achieves leadership is a man who is ahead of 
the rest of us, but on the same highway—not a man going off on a side 
track. The leader of men is usually just one who can push through 
the traditions or prejudices or theories that obstruct the res: of us, and 
who can therefore understand the perspective of things as we do not. 
He detects the relation of cause and consequence. He turns sight into 
insight, and so he discerns motives, interprets events, and organizes 
results. By visible, though not necessarily by imitable, processes he 
acquires the authority which is not mere intellectual assertiveness or 
the synonym of force, but which is primarily a moral and spiritual 
attribute. He is first a master of himself and then of his time, The 
cynic, the iconoclast, the skeptic, can not attain to any such authority, 
for it requires imagination and the patience of hope. 

Woodrow Wilson was first a scholar, a student, a teacher of history, 
a writer of books. He had the scholar’s knowledge of the working of 
the human purpose and will throvgh many generations. He made him- 
self acquainted with the accumulated wisdom, and especially the politi- 
cal wisdom, of the quickly passing centuries, His practical mind re- 
viewed and described the comparative merits of different forms of 
government. He knew that one can not safely reach for things before 
unless he holds securely to something behind. He was ready to use 
acquired momentum, to use in developing a nobler future the impulse 
of the plodding generations behind him. He knew from his study of 
history that revolution is not always reform, that restlessness is not 
always progress, and that the removal of one's neighbors’ landmarks 
is not to be identified with the enlargement of one’s own territory. 
Like every successful teacher, he was able to invest history with 
human interest and relate it to the plans of men to-day. Or better, 
he used history as the touchstone by which to test current opinion and 
tendencies for the sake of a better future. 

Mr. Wilson was next an administrator—the executive chief succes- 
sively of a university, a State, and a Nation. He proved himself a bril- 
liant thinker, a stimulating speaker and writer, a vigorous man of 
action, who gave new direction to the thought and life of his gen- 
eration. He could see clearly, think independently, imagine vividly, 
and will nobly, In his writing there was a combination of power and 
charm, of lucid st-tement and delightful imagery. 

In public speech he was an uncompromising fighter for his eonvie- 
tions, but by his courtesy and timely humor he seldom failed to cap- 
tivate even a hostile audience. i 

His energies were concentrated primarily upon moral purposes, and 
only secondarily upon political successes. He Illustrated the fact that 
a man who never dares to disagree with his countrymen, and who 
shrinks from unpopularity as the worst of evils, though for a time he 
may express a passing fashion of thought, cap not have any great 
share in molding the traditions or shaping the ideals of a virile people. 
Mr, Wilson was incapable of acting on the spur of the moment, with 
no guidance save that of his emotions. He detested mere palllatives. 
He could not be forever pouring the waters of concession into the bot- 
tomless buckets of expediency. He had no pliant conformity in him, 
but a bit of the Cromwellian temper, so that when reason was his 
weapon he could plead, with Cromwell, “I beseech you, by the mercies 
of God, to be persuaded that you may be mistaken,” or when the time 
for action had come, he could ery, with Cromwell, “ Let God arise, and 
let His enemies be scattered.” A decision came to him as a matter of 
conscience. To what he deemed right he stuck with obstinate tenacity. 
He was capable of hot passion, but retained throughout his life a 
simplicity and a quiet dignity which revealed, but never asserted, 
authority. 

But Woodrow Wilson was more than a scholar or an administrator. 
He was a prophet. He believed in the continuity of inspiration. He 


fought on spiritual as well as on material battle fields. Insight and 
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foresight made him not an echo but a distinctive voice. No one more 
pitilessly exposed the pagan forces that are still so often dominant in 
our civilization. No one foresaw so clearly the cooperative common- 
wealth which might be builded on the democratic principles of free- 
dom and brotherhood in which he believed. He was, they said, an 
idealist—and, though it was said in scorn, who would deny the truth 
of the accusation? The idealist is a man who can see in the ordinary 
issues of life not only the immediate ends but the larger, more eompre- 
hensive, finer ends. He forecasts the law of life before it is written. 
He endures as seeing that which is invisible. 

They say he had a single-track mind. I should prefer to say that 
he had a discriminating mind, a due sense of proportion. Of course, 
like many another man of affairs, he had opportunity to do twenty 
times as many things as any man can do. The mark of competency 
is to know which twentieth to tackle. He could usually distinguish the 
essential duty from those which were urgent but, on the whole, less 
important, Z 

Mr. Wilson’s state papers and messages to Congress will live as long 
as history is written. Particularly, his definitions and declarations 
about the moral aims of the war will stand with Washington's Fare- 
well Address and Webster's Reply to Hayne and Lincoln's immortal 
speech at Gettysburg. Multitudes of voices took up his message and 
carried it round the world. It rang from every pulpit. It was 
preached in camps and on battle fields. It gave nerves of steel to the 
fighters for the right. It revived the hearts of our allies and showed 
to our foes the possible way of peace. 

There are always two responses to the challenge and adventure of 
life. Men have made the choice since first they began to think and 
act. On the one hand, life may mean primarily a struggle for material 
security and gain. On the other hand, it may mean growth in moral 
stature and toward chivalric ideals, It may mean a becoming rather 
than a mere being, a movement toward higher values, a personal or a 
national order te be constructed from within as well as from without. 
That was the kind of challenge that Mr, Wilson put before his genera- 
tion. He made the challenge hard, and so it was inspiring. He made 
the task arduous enough to arouse the persistent ardor of youth. So 
he won a loyalty which is different from any artificial allegiance. 
Allegiance can be constrained by force, or in a dozen different ways, 
but loyalty is a volunteer devotion. Men of constrained fidelity may 
falter, but men who fight for their ideals never know when they are 
beaten. 

How inexpressibly fortunate it was that it was under the leadership 
of such a man that a democratic society, averse to war and under no 
authority save the united will of those who composed it, rose to a 
sublime opportunity. The President's summons to war was a call to 
chivalry, to loyalty to the great democratic ideals, to the finding of life 
by losing life, America stood forth In what ought to be always its 
true charaeter, not a mere collection of some millions of commonplace 
human beings engaged in commonplace occupations, but a mighty 
people dominated by moral purposes and led by a man who embodied 
its true spirit. 

In spite of what is sometimes called disillusionment, I continue to 
believe that the part of America in the World War was a great moral 
enterprise. Material and selfish considerations entered hardly at all. 
We went into the war with the hope and purpose of destroying au- 
tocracy, safeguarding and promoting democracy, and making the world 
a better place for future generations to live in. Our young men who 
died in France were not fighting for endangered homes or for their own 
freedom to live and work as they pleased. They had no personal ends 
to gain or ambitions to serve. They died for the advancement and 
security of public liberty under law and in defense of human welfare 
and happiness. 8 

We can not fail keenly to remember here the moral collapse that fol- 
lowed the signing of the armistice. Our idealism suffered a kind of 
shell shock. The minds of Americans both in France and at home un- 
derwent a surprising change. Political leaders began to Insist upon a 
foolish and impossible isolation and to express the selfish doctrines 
popularized in the phrases, “ Safety first” and “America first.” These 
slogans are capable of good uses, but they have too often been used in 
their more ignoble significations. They might mean America first in 
helpfulness and in breadth of understanding, but they seem to mean 
first in self-regard, first in heartless indifference over the fate of the 
world. I do not care at this time to revive our recollections of the 
strife of partisan politics. A minority, but a controlling minority, of 
the Senate believed that our policies might properly be determined 
solely by the commercial and financial interests of the American people, 
The platform of the Republican Party indorsed that doctrine. It was 
an extraordinary departure from the moral principles which the expe- 
rience of the American democracy inculeated and which the birth of 
the Republican Party itself had illustrated. We deserted our allies and 
left them to get out of their troubles as best they could. We threw 
away both the political and moral leadership of the world. We made 
the great refusal. 

Let us remember to-day that both in the elation of unparalleled popu- 
larity and In the discouragement of failure, in the face of universal 
praise or in the dark hour of national ingratitude, Woodrow Wilson 
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was the same single-minded, indomitable idealist, pursuing the course 
which he believed to be right without fear or favor or fanaticism. He 
did not bluster and he did not boast. He did not plead or cajole or 
try to buy support. He knew that the stability of the Republic rests 
just where our forbears established it—on the rock of righteousness. 

I can not discover that the opposition to his wise and far-reaching 
plans in any way diminished his confidence in their validity or de- 
creased his belief in the fundamental good sense of his fellow country- 
men. He did not lay the charge of failure against the form of gov- 
ernment in which he believed. He knew that such fluctuations of 
public sentiment are inevitable. There is ebb and flow in the tide of 
popular will. He knew that the people will sometimes prefer foolish 
or malicious sophistries to the best reasons; that flattering words 
sometimes soothe thelr vanity or allure their selfishness when truth 
boldly spoken seems to fill their hearts with resentment. In the dark 
days of apparent failure when he carried burdens too heavy to be 
borne I marvel that he kept his faith as firmly as he did. Though we 
admire his fortitude, we are conscious too of the presence in him of 
a kind of unbending rigidity which made immediate victory difficult if 
not impossible. He lacked approachableness. He could not make the 
human contacts which are essential to long-continued administrative 
success. He treated men severely upon thelr merits and did not 
know how to secure the adhesion of important mediocrities. When 
a compliment would have served his purpose, he was apt to use an 
argument, He could not sugar-coat his medicines and they were 
sometimes bitter. While his sagacity commanded respect, men outside 
the circle of his intimates did not find in him a sympathetic com- 
rade. They felt toward him as one running upon a precipice feels 
toward his deliverer who catches him by the throat and throws him 
heavily. The victim is grateful but indignant. He is safe, but his 
dignity is ruffled and he feels rather foolish. In his heart perhaps he 
thinks he might have been rescued with more consideration for his 
feelings. 

There is always something tragical when a man of vision becomes 
entangled in controversy with lesser minds or when his pursuit of lofty 
aims is tripped up by petty obstacles. The exigencies of the war and 
the effort to express its fundamental purposes in enduring covenants 
lifted Mr. Wilson’s nature to its highest expressions, but when great 
national and international interests became subordinate to those of 
party expediency and party interests in turn subordinate to the malice 
of individuals; he was out of place. 

Yet, I have never believed it true to say of Woodrow Wilson that 
he died in defeat. Too often, indeed, the martyrs of freedom and 
brotherhood have been unconscious of the distant harvests destined to 
spring from the seed of their sowing. Too often they have sunk into 
nameless graves without any vision of the day when their successors 
would rise up and call them blessed. We are too apt to crave imme- 
diate and visible success, or to measure life by its practical results in 
an immediate present and to scorn the labors which are not at once 
acclaimed by the multitude. I venture to think, however, that he knew 
that he had not lived in vain; that he knew his ideals were practical; 
and that the American people could be depended upon for their ful- 
fillment. He refused to surrender or to compromise, He died in the 
faith that what he could not accomplish through and for his contem- 
poraries would be accomplished by those who would come after him. 
He died in faith “not having received the promises but having seen 
them and greeted from afar,” and realizing that not without us 
could they be fulffiled. 

I have never believed that the American people would long main- 
tain the ungenerous attitude into which they were led in those dark 
days of moral collapse. It is impossible, even if it were desirable, for 
a great nation to maroon itself in disdainful isolation. I do not be- 
lieve to-day that the American people are ready to turn thelr backs 
on their own history or decide that they will do no more for other 
peoples or in the cause of liberty and justice and peace for mankind. 

Publie opinion is again beginning to insist that the Government 
assume an attitude toward other nations determined not by cautious 
circumspection but by disinterested good will. More and more the 
pressure of public opinion is set toward the renewal of American par- 
ticipation in International affairs, and these new endeavors are adyo- 
cated by prudent and sure-footed leaders justly trusted by the people, 

Does not our own history teach us that we must expect to exercise 
an abundant patience? In the political history of the United States 
we are accustomed to refer to three epoch-making events—the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and the 
Emancipation Proclamation. We are inclined to forget that they all 
came out of long, persistent, and often bitter debate and controversy. 
They all encountered prolonged and violent opposition. Twenty years 
of hot discussion, culminating in armed conflict, preceded the Declara- 
tlon of Independence. The Constitution was debated through many 
months and was finally adopted as a compromise between apparently 
irreconcilable opponents. The antislavery conflict that led up to the 
Emancipation Proclamation covered a third of a century and led to 
civil war. Yet now we point to those three documents as the great 
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landmarks of our history. Even though the right decision in regard to 
our international relations seems to us so long delayed and so stupidly 
antagonized, we may well be patient and confident in our support of 
the cause of international justice and good will. It is not just peace 
that we desire. Indeed, I have never been an advocate of peace in the 
ordinarily accepted interpretation of that word. What I am interested 
in is not so much peace as In the positive forces that make for peace, 
justice, and righteousness. Peace is not just absence of conflict; it is 
presence of brotherhood. It is not a negation; it is an affirmation; it 
is not something passive or stagnant, but active and dynamic. 

It is a great thing to have made a definite and positive contribution 
to the thought and life of one’s generation. It is a blessed thing to 
die knowing that the world has been made In certain definite ways dif- 
ferent from what it would have been and better than it would have 
been if one had not lived. Along the human way we mark from time to 
time these creative lives and take delight in them and inspiration from 
them. The noblest memorial we can raise to our heroes is not a marble 
shaft or bronze effigy but our own reconsecrated wills. To keep alive 
in our hearts and in our children's hearts the ideals for which men 
have suffered and died, to put the public good before self-interest, to 
serve community, State, Nation, and the commonwealth of nations dili- 
gently and faithfully—that will be our best memorial to the man we 
honor to-night. 

May the spirit of Woodrow Wilson, the far-sighted and fearless pa- 
triot, the practical idealist, the prophet of peace and good will among 
the nations, inspire the people of the American Commonwealth to reso- 
lute endeavor and guide them to wise and righteous ends. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on Saturday we had an ex- 
tended discussion about the coal situation. I desire to read 
into the Record this morning certain newspaper articles which 
relate to that discussion, and which have a bearing upon the 
suffering incident to the shortage of coal. 

I have here an article from the New York Evening World of 
January 16, which reads as follows: 


MORE AID NNEDED IF COAL IS TO BB GIVEN THE POOR—5,000 FAMILIES ARB 
WITHOUT FUEL AND SUFFERING FROM COLD—EYVENING WORLD FREB-COAL 
PLAN SUCCESS DEPENDS ON READERS 


Contributions to the Evening World free coal fund amounted to 
$194.10 yesterday. We need more aid than we afe getting and are 
confident that it will be forthcoming. 

Uniess we had been fully convinced of the necessity for supplying 
free coal to 20,000 poor people in 5,000 poverty-stricken families we 
would not haye undertaken the risk. A preliminary survey, followed 
by an intensive investigation, established beyond a doubt that these 
people but for our help will be unable to obtain fuel. And study by 
some of our reporters of the conditions in the anthracite regions 
when the strike was a little more than a month old, satisfied us that 
the winter would be over before there would be any more hard coal 
shipped to New York. 

We might have taken up this situation in an ephemeral way, sup- 
plying the needy during the early days of the emergency and then 
dropping the project, as is so often done in the administration of 
charitable enterprises, but we decided from the start to carry on 
through the winter. Unusually mild weather up to the holidays en- 
abled our charges to get along on a minimum of supply, but now 
that cold weather has come the demand is stronger and continues to 
expand. 

Many of the members of our 5,000 needy families are ill. Under- 
nourished and inadequately clad, they are particularly susceptible to the 
ailments which accompany cold weather and snow. This aspect of 
the case alone should stir our readers into wider response to our ap- 
peal, for if we are able to keep the invalids warm we will be supply- 
ing the chief contributing factor in saving their lives. Charitable 
organizations working in cooperation with the Evening World are 
doing thelr best to supply needed medicine and clothing, but medi- 
cine is of little value without heat. 

A letter from a contributor printed below shows that even soft coal 
and coke are utterly out of the reach of the poor. They can not get 
fuel unless they get it from us. We have access to a reserve supply 
which, without financial aid, we will not be able to distribute, and 
this coal will go Into the bins of the well to do, while the unfortunate 
poor freeze. In the tenement districts where our charges live the 
only fuel supply within reach aside from our coal distributions is 
broken packing cases gathered by children and old women. Coal sold 
by peddlers from carts costs at the rate of 2 cents a pound, and a 
considerable proportion of it is unburnable at that. 

A friend of the Evening World, who wishes us not to reveal his name, 
sent a check for $100 to-day. Patterson Bros., No. 27 Park Row, 
contributed $25 for 100 memberships in the Evening World 200,000 
Free Coal Club. We are deeply grateful for large contributions and 
somewhat chagrined because there are not more small ones. We ought 
to be getting thousands of 25-cent contributions, 
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A revelation of the urgency of the situation which we are seeking to 
alleviate appears in the following letter: 
THe Evextxa WORLD COAL EMERGENCY FUND: 

I am inclosing check for $10, as I see that you state such a sum 
will provide one family with the winter's coal. 

At the same time I would like to ask you why we have to pay $18 
or $20 per ton for soft coal and coke. 

There bas been no strike at these mines, neither bas freight been 
raised. 

The bituminous operators and dealers are gouging the public just as 
brazenly as the anthracite operators and dealers. 

A big operator, or I should say distributor, at Elmhurst has still a 
big stack of anthracite, piled up last summer. He has been drawing 
on it all winter, and still has a big pile left. And charging double the 
ordinary price. 

This can still be seen from the train every morning as I come into the 
city. 

This phase of the gouging bas not been taken up by any of the 
newspapers. 

There is no reason for all this suffering. 

Yours very truly, Epwarp BOOTH, 
Whitestone Landing. 


Mr. President, I saw in the New York Times this morning 
a dispatch from Washington, dated January 17, Me as 
follows: 


GREEN ASKS AID FOR MINERS—FEDERATION CHIEF AGAIN CALLS UPON 
ORGANIZED LABOR FOR FUNDS 


WASHINGTON, January 17.—William Green, president of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, issued a supplemental appeal to-day to 
organized labor, urging that financial assistance be rendered im- 
mediately to the 158,000 striking anthracite miners whose wives and 
children, numbering 600,000, are sorely in need. 

The long strike with its attending hardships, has practically ex- 
hausted their resources,” said Mr. Green in the appeal, which was 
‘signed by the executive council of the federation. 

Mr, Green spoke of the high hopes entertained for the settlement of 
the strike by the joint conference which broke up on January 12 
and the disappointment of the public when no agreement was reached. 

“The striking miners of the anthracite region and their wives and 
children mnst continue to endure hunger, suffering, and privation,” 
the appeal continued. 

“ Because of the intense suffering which prevails among the miners 
in the anthracite region we deem it necessary to supplement the 
appeal we issued on December 21 by again appealing to the officers 
and members of organized labor, their friends, and their sympathizers 
to come to the assistance of our fellow workers in the anthracite 
region by making such financial contributions as the circumstances 
require and their conditions permit. 

We can truthfully say that the need for food and clothing among 
the miners and their families in the anthracite region is most press- 
ing and urgent. 

“ Men, women, and children are hungry. 

“The intense cold of midwinter has added to their sad plight and 
bas intensified their suffering. 

“Hungry children are calling upon us for help. 

“Surely, organized Jabor must hear their cry. Who among us can 
be indifferent to the appeals of the children for food, clothing, and 
shelter? 

“Tt is in behalf of these children and their mothers that we, as 
officers of the American Federation of Labor, make this beart appeal 
to the membership of organized labor to respond now and to respond 
generously in your financial contributions to the hunger’ fund of the 
anthracite mine workers. 

“ The loyalty and devotion of the anthracite miners to the principles 
of organized labor stirs us deeply and arouses our admiration. 

“Only men who are devoted to a great cause and whose loyalty 
to their union overshadows every other consideration would sacrifice 
and suffer as these men are doing. 

“It is the cause of organized laber which moves them and which 
inspires them to fight for the maintenance of high living standards, 
for the preservation of their organization and for the exercise of 
their free rights as American citizens and American workingmen. 

“Come to their rescue! 

“If they are willing to fight and suffer, let us be willing to con- 
tribute so they may have food and clothing while fighting the battle 
of the United Mine Workers of America!“ 


I desire also to call attention to the leading editorial in this 
morning’s Journal of Commerce, of New York, as follows: 


PRESIDENTIAL COAL PHILOSOPHY 
The breakdown of the anthracite coal strike negotiations bas natu- 
tally had the effect of renewing discussion of the whole subject in 
Washington and producing a situation in which the various Members 
of Congress seek to criticize or find fault with the President. Demo- 
crats are disposed to cry out in the usual political way that the 
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Executive ought to “act ’—how, they do not say. Republicans from 
the coal district are not so noisy about the matter, but they want 
to see the strike ended and would be glad to haye the President or 
almost anybody else “act,” if that would bring the desired rellef. 

To all such pressure the President unofficially returns the answer 
that the Executive has no authority, is powerless to help, and knows 
of no “Jaw” under which he could do anything. If Congress is dis- 
posed to direct him or give him power, of course he will carry out 
the views of Congress, as he is in duty bound to do, but he has no 
intention of going over the head of the legislative bedy or of assum- 
ing functions that are not distinctly marked out for him. This atti- 
tude may well be contrasted with the position assumed by President 
Roosevelt in the coal strike of 1902. It was Mr. Roosevelt who 
started the movement for constant Federal interference, checking of 
strikes on the ground that they interfered with the public welfare, 
and exertion of pressure to enforce his views on the contesting parties, 
Mr. Roosevelt had no Jaw any more than Mr. Coolidge has, and be did 
not haye the precedent which is afforded to the latter by former Fed- 
eral interference of the kind. The contrast between the two ways of 
looking at the thing is therefore very evident, 

On the other hand, the economic situation now is widely different 
from that which existed in 1902. There was no stock of fuel at that 
time and there had been no development of substitutes, such as there 
is to-day. The strike came on suddenly in the autumn and left the 
country paralyzed. It was a question of getting action, and the miners 
at that time had much in the way of grievances as a basis for de- 
manding concessions. The President in what he did undoubtedly voiced 
the sentiment of the community, which was hostile to the operators 
and- insistent that fuel should be supplied, even if that involved a 
moderate increase over the then very low cost of coal. To-day, after a 
long series of wage increases and the growth of an autocratic and irre- 
sponsible union tyranny in the mines, whose chief demand now is not 
wages but the “check off,” the public is utterly disgusted with the 
mine workers, and especially their leader, Mr. Lewis. And yet they 
have no particular love for the operators, who seem to them, as they 
have always seemed, selfish and disposed to pass on every increase to 
the consumer in the form of an advance of prices enforced through 
monopolistic power. 

So the President has no popular mandate. He sees the public get- 
ting along, if not comfortably at any rate without intense suffering in 
most sections, aided by the relatively mild winter and the substantial 
supply of other fuels. He sees no reason why he should rush into a 
confused and difficult situation, without either legislative order or 
public opinion to sustain him. Apparently to his mind no emergency 
exists, not even a political emergency. So he evidently plans to let 
the two sides carry on the warfare to a “ finish,” no matter what 
that finish may be, unless meanwhile Congress should be driven to some 
action, 

While thus it would be easy enough, perhaps, to understand the 
apparent presidential philosophy, and even in a certain sense to 
sympathize with it, thoughtful members of the community do not re- 
gard it with very much respect. They know perfectly well that some 
active measures ought to be taken, if for no other purpose than for 
that of focusing public attention on the situation. Undoubtedly it is 
technically true that the President has no recognized way of getting 
into the mêlée. Equally true is it that Congress, if it wants something 
done, is free to act, but everyone knows that Congress is not likely 
to act unless it is guided or even directed, and that should it act its 
action, if undirected, is not likely to be wise or helpful. So the Presi- 
dent's policy runs the eminent risk of making a bad matter worse. 
Then, too, it is to be remembered that although the community has 
struggled through the winter thus far an emergency may arise at any 
time and has already arisen in the anthracite regions themselyes. 

The President's do-nothing philosophy in this matter thus is out 
of line with the manifest needs of the case. He ought to afford some 
leadership, focus public and congressional opinion, and endeavor to 
get a settlement. Lacking that he must be prepared to take the blame 
of any disaster that resulis from present conditions. Politically speak- 
ing, it may be quite as dangerous to do nothing as it is to interpose 
in a tangled situation. 


Mr. President, these newspaper articles which I have quoted 
are very significant. My mail is filled this morning with let- 
ters from various parts of my State confirming what I said on 
Friday and Saturday as to the exorbitant prices demanded for 
unsuitable fuel substitutes, anthracite selling at $33 per ton, 
and coke and bituminous coal selling at $20 and upward. 

The poor people can not pay such prices. There is bound 
— a paene There is bound to be loss of life, and, for my 

to continue to urge upon the Senate the neces- 
eee tor action in this critical matter. At the first opportunity, 
when the rules permit, I shall press for action upon the reso- 
lution which I presented on Friday, asking that the President 
be requested to take whatever steps are necessary and proper 
to remove the present menace. 

I have no question that if the President of the United States 
were to call into the White House the operators and the rep- 
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resentatives of the miners, in a half day this matter could be 
settled, and anthracite mining would be resumed. In the in- 
terest of the public welfare and the public health this is a 
necessity. I think every effort should be made to impress upon 
the President the importance of taking any such action as he 
may consider necessary and proper, instead of no action what- 
ever, which is the present status, as I understand it. 

I hope Senators will give consideration to this subject, which 
is of such vital importance to the entire Nation. 


THE WORLD COURT 


The Senate, In open executive session, resumed the considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution 5, providing for adhesion on the part 
of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, and 
the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, with reservations. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr, MOSES. Inasmuch as we are considering the World 
Court, I offer for printing in the Recorp, and as a Senate docu- 
ment, an article on the subject prepared by Jonathan Bourne, 
jr., a former member of this body from Oregon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Did the Senator ask to have 
it printed in the Recorp, and as a public document? 

Mr. MOSES, I did. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the object of that 
request? I have noted frequently that the Senator from New 
Hampshire and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] have ob- 
jected to that course. “ 

Mr. MOSES. I frequently have done so, Mr. President. I 
will say to the Senator frankly that my desire to have it 
printed as a Senate document was in order that it might be 
sure to go into the libraries of the country. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not care to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
as a document (S. Doc. No. 40) and in the Recorp, as follows: 


A WOLF IN Sueep’s CLOTHIXNG—IN THS GUISE or A Wonto COURT, THE 
LRAGUH OF NATIONS AGAIN SOLICITS AMERICAN PARTICIPATION 


(By Jonathan Bourne, jr., formerly United States Senator from 
Oregon) 


FOREWORD 


In 1920 our people refused membership in the League of Nations 
by a vote so decisive as to leave no room for doubt. Subsequent world 
events have emphasized the wisdom of that rejection. Were the ballot 
to be taken again, the result would be even more impressive. In de- 
claring that thelr country should remain independent of the league, 
American voters had in mind not only the league as an entity, but also 
each branch thereof, whether it be the council, the assembly, the de- 
partment of labor, or what not. An invitation to-day to join the 
whole or any of its parts would meet with the same firm response as 
in 1920. 

The United States Senate is considering a treaty which, if ratified, 
will make this country an adherent of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, generally referred to as the “ World Court.” Much 
of the discussion concerning the court is beside the point. There is 
general agreement that courts, as we know them, are valuable In dis- 
pensing justice and in construing the law. No demonstration of that 
proposition is needed. What our people want is specific information 
regarding this particular court. Who set it up? Who wrote its laws? 
Who elects and dismisses its judges? Who enforces its decisions? 
And so forth. It is the replies to such queries that stamp the character 
of the World Court. If they reveal it as part and parcel of the League 
of Nations, then the American people want none of it. Their rejection 
of the court protocol is as certain as was their rejection of the league 
covenant. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to show that— 

The World Court— 

Is a creation of the League of Nations. 

Is clothed with authority by the league. 

Is a part of the league. 

May be terminated at the pleasure of the league, 

The World Court judges— 

Are elected by the league. 

Are paid by the league. 

Are subject to removal by the league. 

The World Court decisions— 

Are bound by the covenant of the league and by the statute prepared 
under the auspices of the league, and amended and approved by the 
assembly of the league. 

Are prejudiced in favor of the league, 
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May be enforced by the combined military and naval forces of the 
league. 

In short, the Permanent Court of International Justice is of, by, 
and for the League of Nations, just as is the council and the assembly, 
and ranks with them as part of the league organization. Were the 
United States to recognize and indorse the court, it would approve by 
indirection what it has so signally rejected on a direct issue. Accept 
the court and we acknowledge the league covenant as the fundamental 
law of the society of nations and acquiesce in its extensive abrogation 
of International law. Bow to the court with its covenant, and the 
United States, in the words of President Harding, ceases to be “ the 
free and disinterested agent of international justice and advancing 
civilization with the covenant of conscience.” 


THE WORLD COURT IS A CRHATION OF THE LEAGUB 


The World Court scheme had its official inception in article 14 of the 
league covenant, reading as follows: 

“The council shall formulate and submit to members of the league 
for adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. The court shall be competent to hear and determine 
any dispute of an international character which the’ parties thereto 
submit to it. The court may also give an advisory opinion upon any 
dispute or question referred to it by the council or by the assembly.” 

The covenant, as a part of the Versailles treaty, became effective 
June 28, 1919. In the following year the league council, pursuant to 
the directions contained in article 14, appointed a committee to formus 
late a plan for the establishment of a world court. 

Neither the invitation to jurists to serve on that league committee 
nor the expressed conception of those gentlemen of their duty leaves 
any doubt as to what that committee tried to do. They were requested 
to lay the foundation for a league court, and they proceeded in good 
faith to do so. 

The court,” wrote the secretary general of the league in conveying 
the league’s directions to the committee members, “is to be the most 
essential part of the organization of the League of Nations,” 

“The league must have at hand,” declared a committee member, M. 
Bourgeois, during their deliberations, “a court of law for the adminis- 
tration and interpretation of its laws and regulations.” He also re- 
ferred to “the close solidarity which exists and which will always 
exist to an increasing degree between their (league and court) two 
actions.” 

Elihu Root, a committee member, remarks, “We can not accept the 
invitation of the council and recommend a plan for a court which is 
not going to form a part of the system of the League of Nations.” 

The official committee reporter declared, “This court is to be the 
judicial organ of the League of Nations and can only be created within 
the league.“ 

Those quotations reveal what was in the minds of the committee 
members as they deliberated. They had been charged by the council 
of the league to prepare a statute for a court—a legal department for 
the League of Nations—and they strove conscientiously to follow those 
instructions, 

Advocates of American participation in the World Court attempt to 
soothe American fears by assuring us that it is not a league court 
but has been set up by the action of separate states. They are too 
late. Already the record has been made by those most intimately con- 
nected with the court’s establishment. The views of those men can not 
now be controverted. 

In due season the committee finished their task and submitted their 
report to the league. After making certain important amendments the 
assembly adopted the report on December 13, 1920. 

It was the league alone, without aid or suggestion from any other 
power or authority, that directed the preparation of the world court 
statute and that finally approved and published that statute in the 
form in which it is now before the Senate. The statute was a mere 
recommendation of a committee until it was vitalized by the action of 
the league assembly. It was that approval by the assembly and nothing 
else that made certain the establishment of the World Court. 

But, technically, the court statute did not become effective upon 
indorsement by the league assembly as such. It was provided in the 
protocol that the statute should take effect “as soon as this protocol 
has been ratified by the majority of the members of the league.” The 
document required a double indorsement, as it were—once by the league 
as a body and once by members of the league as separate states. The 
second action was a mere matter of form, and in the following two 
years 46 countries, all members of the league, had signed the protocol 
through their representatives and 36 of them had ratified the signa- 
tures. 

Friends of the World Court dwell upon the fact that it was the sepa- 
rate action of the league members and not the action of the league 
assembly that brought the court into being, and they offer that infor- 
mation as proof that the court is not a creature of the league. The 
difference is one of form and not of substance. The protocol spe- 
cifically states that ratification of the court statute shall be by “ the 
majority of the members of the league” And by such it was rati- 
fied. The ratification was deposited in the archives of the league at 
Geneva, 0 : j 
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With the exception of the committee that framed the court statute, 
later amended in important particulars by the league, every document 
bearing upon the establishment of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice is the product of the League of Nations. The league, and the 
league only, created the World Court, 

THE WORLD COURT IS CLOTHED WITH AUTHORITY BY THE LEAGUE 


The authority by which the World Court sits and renders decisions 
is the authority of the covenant of the League of Nations and of 
the statute enacted by the league in pursuance of that covenant. 

Lord Robert Cecil, one of the most prominent British exponents 
of the league, declares that the league covenant becomes for the 
court “the sole international authority in Europe and the world.” 

Dr. James Brown Scott, one of our foremost advocates of an inter- 
national court, declares that “the court is the agent of the league — 
that is, it is an agency through wbich the league administers its 
covenant. 

Judge Loder, the first president of the court, compares it with the 
court system in many nations which “depends upon the national 
legislature as regards all that concerns its constitution, its organiza- 
tion, its power's, and its maintenance.” The comparison is to show 
that the World Court derives all of its power from the legislature 
that created it, namely, the League of Nations. 

Just as the Constitution of the United States is the basic law for 
the United States Supreme Court, so is the covenant of the League 

„of Nations the basic law for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. pid oe 

And just as our Federal laws enacted under our Constitution are 
a further guide to our courts, so is the statute enacted by the league 
under its covenant the guiding law for the World Court. 

There ig lodged in the league the only power to amend both 
covenant and statute, Despite the name “ World Court,” it ts the 
league that lays down the rules for its operation, and modifies them 
according to its sole discretion. 


THE COURT IS A PART OF THE LEAGUB 


The position occupied by the World Court in the organization of 
the League of Nations is best told by the official mouthpiece of the 
league itself. The information section of the league recently pub- 
lished a booklet entitled, “The League of Nations, January, 1920- 
June, 1925,” in which is found the following illuminating infor- 
mation: 

“For a clear understanding of the actual record of the league, it 
is perhaps necessary to give a few essential indications upon the 
organizations. The main organs are the assembly, the council, and 
the permanent secretariat, with the two essential wings, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice and the international labor 
organization.” 

It is evident from this that the court is not only a part of the 
league but an essential“ part. 

Sir Robert Horne, another leader of British thought on the sub- 
ject, refers to the court as “one of the most important function- 
aries of the league.” 

In short, the World Court is the legal department of the league. 
Article 14 of the league covenant, under which the court was set up, 
provides that any dispute or question may be referred to the court by 
the council or the assembly for an advisory opinion. That opinion 
may give a touch of legality to any action the league may base upon 
it, but it must conform to the covenant, the court's fundamental law. 

In article 85 of the statute the league council lays down the condi- 
tions upon which nonmember nations may become suitors before its 
court. The council, by resolution, has set up as one of those condi- 
tions that a prospective nonmember suitor shall deposit with the regis- 
trar of the court a declaration by which it accepts the jurisdiction of 
the court“ in accordance with the covenant of the League of Nations.” 


THE WORLD COURT MAY BE TERMINATED AT THE PLEASURE OF THE 
LEAGUB 


The same power that enacted the statute creating the World Court— 
that is, the league assembly—can enact another statute at any time 
repealing the first enactment and abolishing the court. Or the league 
may refuse further appropriations for the maintenance of the court, 
and it must come to an end. 

So completely is the court dependent upon the league that if the 
latter should cease to exist the court must inevitably fall also. It has 
no power to perpetuate itself. Whatever may be said about the statute 
receiving approval from members of the league acting separately, there 
is nothing therein directing separate action on any other matter, On 
the contrary, the league as an organization elects the judges every nine 
years; it fixes their pay; it provides for their pensioning; it provides 
for all expenses of the court. No less than 22 articles of the statute 
tie the court into the League of Nations. The connection is so intimate 
that the former could not function if the latter came to an end, As 
the league possesses the only competent authority for amending the 
statute, no remedy for such a situation would exist. 

If the protocol and attached statute were instruments distinct from 
the league, as friends of the court contend, the existence of the court 
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would in no way be dependent upon the existence of the league. The 
fact that they are not separate, but are neatly dovetailed into the 
league organization in so many different respects, Is an impressive 
demonstration of the effectiveness with which the architects of the 
court united it to the league. 


THE WORLD COURT JUDGES ARE ELECTED BY THE LEAGUE 


Article 4 of the court statute provides that the judges shall be 
elected by the council and assembly of the league, At present there 
are 11 judges and 4 deputy judges, but the assembly is clothed with 
power to increase the total to 15 judges and 6 deputies. 

The hand of the league is apparent in the election machinery from 
the very first. The invitation to nations to nominate candidates for 
the judgeships must come from the secretary general of the league, 
That official also prepares the lists and submits them to the council and 
assembly. A majority vote in each of those branches is sufficient for 
election, 

Were the league to grant the United States participation in the 
election of judges, as one of the reservations now before the Senate 
contemplates, the vote of this country would count as one, while 
that of the British Empire would count as seven. Canada, India, 
Australia, South Africa, Ireland, New Zealand, and Great Britain are 
each represented in the assembly of the league and each is a part 
of the British Empire. It would be possible for each of those domin- 
fons to have a judge on the World Court, which would give the 
British Empire a vote of 7 out a total of 11 and enable it to deter- 
mine every question in its favor. The court statute limits the num- 
ber of judges to not more than one for any nation. This limit would 
apply to the United States, but not to the British Empire. 


THE WORLD COURT JUDGES ARE PAID BY THR LEAGUE 


Article 32 of the court statute directs that the assembly of the league 
shall fix “indemnities,” “grants,” “traveling expenses, and “ retir- 
Mg pensions" for the personnel of the court. Article 33 directs that 
all expenses of the court shall be borne by the league. The court is, 
in truth, on the pay roll of the league, just as are the league’s other 
employees. : 

THE WORLD COURT JUDGES ARE SUBJECT TO REMOVAL BY THE LEAGUE 


Judges are elected for a term of nine years, at the end of which 
period “they may be reelected.” Those are the words of the statute. 
In our own country Federal judges are appointed for life on good 
behavior, but there is nothing in the World Court statute saying they 
shall remain in office during good behavior. Their continuance is 
solely at the discretion of the League of Nations. If a judge's deci- 
sions have not been what a majority of the league think they should 
have been he may be supplanted by somebody more in sympathy with 
league aspirations, 

Furthermore, a judge can be dismissed before he has finished his 
nine-year term, if, in the unanimous opinion of the other judges, 
“he has ceased to fulfill the required conditions.” The “ required 
conditions" are faithful adherence to the league covenant and the 
league-made statute. Any regard for international law, as we have 
known it for generations, in preference to league law; any timidity 
in approving military or economie action by the league under its 
covenant against an offending nation; any refusal to put his stamp 
of approval on a course of action the league may mark out for itself 
may mean the instant dismissal of the offending judge. Of course, 
a dismissal requires the unanimous action of the other 10 judges, 
but they all know that their own continuance in office is at the 
pleasure of the league. 


THE WORLD COURT DECISIONS ARE BOUND BY THE COVENANT OF THD 
LEAGUE 


The World Court deriving its authority from the league covenant 
alone, international law, recognized by the world for years, has no 
binding power upon the court when it runs in conflict with the cove- 
nant. The day the covenant was adopted whole sections of interna- 
tional law went by the board. The rights of neutrality, as we had 
known them, disappeared, and, instead, league members bound them- 
selves to act together to make war upon an offending state and enforce 
the covenant. The independent right to declare war was surrendered to 
the league along with other rights that had been universally recognized 
before the covenant made its appearance. It is this new covenant 
that the court under its statute must apply, regardless of international 
law to the contrary. -3 . 

It is true that article 38 of the statute directs the court to apply 
international conventions, but article 20 of the covenant specifically 
abrogates all international conventions inconsistent with the terms of 
the covenant and binds league members not thereafter to enter into 
engagements inconsistent with the covenant. The covenant, therefore, 
is declared the supreme law by the language of article 20, and the 
court can take cognizance of nothing In conflict therewith. 

Under article 14 of the covenant the court is the official adviser of 
the league in legal matters; in fact, the greater part of its work to 
date has been the rendering of opinions on the league's activities. 
When there is any question raised as to the court’s jurisdiction the 
statute directs that “the matter shall be settled by the decision of 
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the court.” Everything the league does in conformity with the lan- 
guage of the covenant is plainly within the jurisdiction of the court 
and must be pronounced legal by that body, however much such action 
may contravene international law. 

Most of those who look with favor upon the World Court conceive 
it to be a dispenser of international justice. But it is wholly sub- 
servient to the league covenant, and the covenant is not a basis for 
international justice and was not intended as such. Article 4 of the 
covenant puts the council of the league perpetually under the control 
of the “principal allies and associated powers,” namely, the British 
Empire, France, Italy, Japan, and the United States had this country 
joined the league. The covenant is an instrument for giving to those 
powers control of world policies, including an effective veto on the 
aspirations of weaker states. The character of the covenant defines 
the character of its creature, the court. 

Article 10 of the league covenant binds the league to “ preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing politi- 
cal independence of all members of the league.” The council is di- 
rected to advise upon means for fulfilling that guaranty. Should the 
question ever come before it the court can do nothing but confirm 
effective means for carrying out article 10. 

Those means may take the form of an economic boycott, as set forth 
in article 16 of the covenant. Such retaliation has been described as 
“a form of war more terrible than the conflict of armed forces,” 
However abhorent to international law such a boycott may be it is 
clearly authorized by article 16 and must be upheld by the court. 

Article 11 of the covenant is mandatory, and declares that in the 
event of war or threat of war the league shall take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.” 
The court has no recourse but to register its approval of any course of 
action under such an unlimited mandate, K 

The United States is asked to give its Indorsement to a court already 
obligated to record its approval of methods of international coercion 
indignantly repudiated by the American electorate in 1920. 

The abominable system of league mandates under which France over- 
awes Syria, Great Britain demands Mosul from the Turks as part of 
her Iraq mandate, and both of those powers and Belgium exploit the 
former German colonies in Africa for their private gain must be de- 
fended by the court. The mandates were granted under article 22 of 
the covenant, and the covenant is the supreme law for the court, 


THE WORLD COURT DECISIONS ARE PREJUDICED IN FAVOR OF THH LBAGUB 


Our own Federal judges are inducted into office for life, or so long 
as they are not guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors. In other 
words, their decisions are wholly uninfluenced by any fear of losing 
their positions. All considerations but those of law and justice are 
absent when they deliver their opinions. Not so in the World Court. 
Every judge has firmly fixed in his mind the fact that his record is 
coming up for review by the league at the expiration of his nine-year 
term. Perhaps unconsciously that knowledge must inevitably Influence 
his actions. “It Is humanly impossible,” remarks one commentator on 
the World Court, “for a court constituted as the Permanent Court of 
International Justice is constituted not to defend the interests of the 
league as such.“ ; 

We might go further and say that it is not humanly possible for the 
court not to defend the interests of those members of the league that 
apparently control its actions, Be it remembered that a judge must 
receive a majority vote in both council and assembly to be elected. In 
the latter organization there are some 55 members, but in the council 
there are only 9. Five constitute a majority of the council, and what 
potent influence will they exert on the court’s decisions. Those five 
not only absolutely control the council but almost as surely dominate 
the assembly as well, The favor of those five nations secured, a 
judge of the World Court may rest assured of a life tenure. Human 
nature is seldom proof against such temptations, 

An example of how this proleague prejudice can be exercised may be 
cited in article 15 of the covenant, which exempts from league action 
disputes that are “solely within the domestic jurisdiction” of a party 
to the dispute. The United States claims immigration is a subject 
within that classification, but Japan has intimated that it comes within 
the jurisdiction of the league. Were this question to be referred to the 
court by the league for an “advisory opinion,” there is every reason to 
believe that the Japanese ylew would be upheld, Japan being a perma- 
nent member of the council and very potent in league affairs. 

Take another case. Article 21 of the covenant declares that nothing 
therein shall be deemed to affect the validity of “ regional understand- 
ings like the Monroe doctrine.” Some argue that this language exempts 
the Monroe doctrine from league jurisdiction, but that doctrine fs not 
a “regional understanding,” and is therefore not affected by article 21. 
Suppose the league were to ask an advisory opinion on that matter. 
The court would doubtless decide, and rightly, that under the covenant 
the Monroe doctrine is no deterrent to league action in the Western 
Hemisphere. In fact, article 38 of the statute is mandatory and com- 
pels the court to apply“ international conventions,” of which the cove- 
nant, superior to the Monroe doctrine, is one. Fortified by a World 
Court decision, the league could proceed to administer New World 
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affairs on the same plane as those of the Old World, regardless of a 
protest from the United States. 

Indeed, if the United States were to adhere to the court, It must 
recognize the right of the court to determine matters upon which the 
Monroe doctrine has a bearing. It must surrender the Monroe doctrine 
to the mercy of a court of judges from the very nations against which 
that doctrine is almed. No reservations that the Senate could make 
would change that situation. The court derives its power from the 
league covenant, and the covenant can not be amended by any Senate 
reservation. 

Before the war it was never disputed that a nation had exclusive 
right to legislate regarding immigration, naturalization, tariffs, labor, 
coastwise commerce, narcotics, liquor, and other questions of a purely 
domestic nature. With the advent of the League of Nations it has been 
asserted that the league has jurisdiction over such subjects. It is 
true that article 15 of the covenant exempts matters that are solely 
within the “domestic jurisdiction” of one of the parties to a dispute, 
but the covenant does not specify what comes within that classifica- 
tion. That is left for the World Court to determine when the question 
arises. There Is no doubt that the United States can legislate inde- 
pendently on those matters now; but once having acknowledged the 
jurisdiction of the court, it must bow to its interpretation of article 15 
of the covenant. 

There happens to be an American at present on the court. But he 
does not represent the United States. He was elected by and is an 
employee of the League of Nations. Furthermore, he is only one of 
eleven judges, and article 55 of the statute says that “all questions 
shall be decided by a majority of the judges present at the hearing.” 


THE WORLD COURT’S DECISIONS MAY BH ENFORCED BY THR COMBINED 
MILITARY AND NAYAL FORCES OF THE LEAGUB 


Article 16 of the league covenant provides that it shall be the duty 
of the council in such case of a league member resorting to war to 
recommend to the several governments concerned what effective mili- 
tary, naval, or air force the members of the league shall: severally con- 
tribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the 
league, 

Most of the warlike outbreaks of the future will probably come 
before the court in some form or other for an opinion or a decision. 
The determination of the court will then form the basis for future 
action by the league. The league is fully empowered by article 16, and 
also by other portions of the covenant, to use military force in com- 
pelling obedience to its edicts as they may be clothed with legal au- 
thority by the court. In other words, the court may practically direct 
how and in,what manner an international army and navy may be 
launched against offending states. 


RESERVATIONS 


Certain reservations to the court protocol have been proposed for 
the declared purpose of making the statute more palatable to our 
people. Those reservations decline to accept any legal relation to the 
league, demand participation in the election of judges, offer to pay a 
share of the court’s expenses, and declare that the court statute shall 
not be amended without the consent of the United States, 

None of the reservations goes to the root of the evil, namely, the 
grip on the court that the league holds. No reservation could do so, 
Effectively to free the court from the embrace of the league and make 
it a truly independent international tribunal would demand the scrap- 
ping of the statute as it now exists and the erection of an entirely new 
and different structure upon which to base the court. 

The mere fact that the need of reservations is recognized is an 
admission that the World Court statute is full of danger for the 
United States. Acceptance of the protocol under such conditions is 
but a compromise with evil. In offering reservations, we only try 
to make the best of a bad bargain. 

But reservations adopted by the United States Senate, no matter 
how they seek to modify the statute, are worthless. Their validity 
becomes the subject of judgment by the court, once the United States 
has subscribed to the protocol. A special duty of the court, under 
article 38 of the statute, is to interpret treaties, and article 20 of 
the league covenant demands that all treaties must conform to the 
covenant. The protocol is a treaty. If we adopt the protocol the 
court may then decide whether’ our reservations conform to the 
covenant, If they do not they must inevitably be scrapped. 

The proposed reservation, for instance, now before the Senate, 
giving the United States, a nonmember Nation, veto power over action 
of the league amending the court statute, finds no authority in the 
covenant, The court would undoubtedly hold such a reservation null 
and vold. An amendment to the covenant itself would be required to 
make such a reservation effective. But the league holds exclusive 


power to amend the covenant, and if it chose not to act, our reserva- 
tion would be of no value. 

It must be remembered, too, that a reservation may mean one 
thing to the Americans of the United States Senate, but quite another 
to the 10 foreigners on the World Court, and it is they who have 
the final decision as to whether any reservation shall be binding on 
their own or the league's action. 
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The protection, in the shape of reservations to the protocol, that 
the Senate may seek to throw around American independence, may 
turn out to be no protection at all. At best they will depend upon 
the judgment of a foreign court. Our independence is now unques- 
tioned. Why submit it to the tinkering of a court controlled by 
nations that owe us almost $10,000,000,000, look with envious eyes 
on our rapid rise in wealth, and would welcome an opportunity to 
profit at our expense, particularly if it could be done with a court 
sanction and a semblance of legality. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I stated a day or two since 
that I intended at some time to discuss the advisory opinion 
in what is known as the Karelia case. I had not expected to 
do so this morning, but owing to the illness of the Senator 
from California [Mr. Jounson], I find it opportune at this 
time to do so. To avoid delay I shall proceed to the discussion. 

There is now au additional reason why I do not wish to 
delay the World Court proposition, and that reason is accen- 
tuated by the discussion this morning with reference to the 
condition of the American farmer. I think everyone who 
understands the agricultural conditions feels that we ought 
to get around to passing some legislation in regard to that 
matter. In view of the fact that there is now a measure 
ready to be reported to the Senate which will furnish great 
relief to the American farmer, I do not want to delay its 
consideration, It would seem that when we shall haye passed 
the tax bill, repealed the inheritance tax, and reduced the 
surtaxes, the relief to the farmers will immediately be felt 
aud the farmers of the country will greatly rejoice! There- 
fore I have no desire to delay that kind of legislation. 

The opinion in what is known as the Karelia case is, to 
my mind, the most interesting advisory opinion which the 
court has rendered—that is to say, it is most instructive and 
illuminating, so far as this debate is concerned. It presents 
more propositions in which we are interested than any other 
advisory opinion. It is not purely as a legal proposition that 
I desire to discuss it, but also as an illustration of the position 
which the council of the league holds with reference to ad- 
visory opinions, and as to the attitude of the council toward 
the court in case the opinion of the court is not satisfactory. 
It shows the relationship of the council of the league to the 
court, and the understanding which the council has and now 
insists upon with reference to these advisory opinions, 

To begin, I want to recur to the sole authority, as I see it, 
for these advisory opinions. There is nothing in the statute 
of the court with reference to advisory opinions, and the statute 
has never been referred to or relied upon by the council of the 
league in asking for advisory opinions. So far as the practice 
thus far developed in the history of the World Court is con- 
cerned, the council relies entirely upon the terms of the cove- 
nant itself. The league claims the right to ask for advisory 
opinions by reason of the covenant, not by reason of the statute. 
I read the language of the covenant, as follows: 


The court shall be competent to hear and determine any dispute of 
an international character which the parties thereto submit to it. 


That may be considered as covering the arbitral powers of 
the court. Then follows this: 


The court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or 
question referred to it by the council or by the assembly. 


The last sentence is the sole authority for the jurisdiction 
of the court with reference to advisory opinions, as I under- 
stand the covenant and the statute, and it will be observed in 
all the cases where the council has asked for advisory opinions 
they have cited and relied upon this provision alone for their 
authority to call for them. i 


I ask the Senate to observe this language of the covenant : 


The court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or 
question referred to it by the council or by the assembly. 


Any question, whether legal or political, may be referred to 
the court so far as the latitude of the language of the covenant 
would authorize. There were masters of the English tongue 
and masters of the French tongue at Versailles. They were not 
inept or inadequate in their use and power of language, either 
of the French or of the English, and it is significant, and we 
shall see the significance of it as we proceed in the debate, that 
instead of saying that the court may also give an advisory 
opinion on any question of international law or growing out of 
treaties, they use the language “an advisory opinion upon any 
dispute or question referred to it by the council or by the 
assembly.” 

When the Karelia case came up that precise question arose for 
consideration upon the part of the council as to the latitude of the 
language and the latitude of the power of the council in calling 
for an advisory opinion upon matters other than those purely 
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legal. M. Salandra, the representative of Greece in the league, 
had been requested to investigate and to file his opinion or 
report as to the power or authority of the council and as to 
the extent of its authority in asking for opinions which might 
include other questions than those of a legal nature. I quote 
a single sentence from his report: 

From the legal point of view the council undoubtedly has a right 
to refer this question to the court, according to article 14 of the cove- 
nant. There is no restriction limiting the council's right to ask ad- 
yisory opinions upon any dispute or point which it desires to submit 
to the court. 


This report was adopted and accepted by the council as its 
guide in asking for the advisory opinion in this particular in- 
stance. So far as construction thus far authorizes a conclu- 
sion, they have construed article 14 of the covenant not only 
to be the source of authority for the advisory opinions, but 
have held that it includes any question or any proposition con- 
cerning which the council has a desire to consult the court. 

I want to compare the language found in the constitutions of 
some of the States with reference to advisory opinions. It has 
been said many times in the debate here, and outside of this 
Chamber, that we are simply adopting a policy which has a 
precedent in our own country under State constitutions, be- 
ginning with the State of Massachusetts. It will be noticed, 
however, that although we are one people, living under a Fed- 
eral Constitution and under State constitutions, great care has 
been exercised to limit, with extreme caution, the advisory power 
of the court wherever and whenever it was authorized at all. 
Take the Massachusetts constitutional provision, for example: 


Each branch of the legislature, ns well as the governor and council, 
shall have authority to require the opinions of the justices of the 
supreme judicial court upon important questions of law and upon 
solemn occasions, 


That is really the parent, I presume, of all the constitutional 
provisions in the different States. They are all drafted, ap- 
parently, in harmony with it, and to a marked extent are in 
the same language. The legislatures or the governors of some 
of the States may call upon the court for an advisory opinion 
about questions of law and upon solemn occasions. There is 
no undefined authority here. The right to ask for advisory 
opinions is carefully guarded. 

The Supreme Court of South Dakota said in construing a 
similar statute: 


Only the gravest and most urgent necessity will justify the judges 
of the Supreme Court in rendering an ex parte opinion upon the re- 
quest of the governor where private rights are concerned. 


But the language of the covenant throws down the bars and 
nothing is there to guide or control the situation except the 
discretion of the council or the assembly. There is no limit or 
limitation to the proposition that it must be a question of law 
or that it must be a question of the construction of a treaty. 
I shall urge that the record in the Karelia case will show that 
that was not an accidental or an indifferent or careless use of 
language. It was designed to cover exactly what Judge de 
Bustamente said in his book—the authority to make the court 
a consulting body. 

Under tlis language, Mr. President, the council could call 
upon the court for an advisory opinion upon mixed questions of 
law and fact or mixed questions of law and policy. Whether 
they would see fit to do so is a mere matter of speculation. 
My contention is that in this particular Karelia case they did 
so, and did so after investigating the question as to whether 
or not it was authorized, 


-~ But it is said and it has been argued in debate here that due 


to the fact that this is a court only legal questions will be 
submitted to it; that as it is a court it would not be presumed 
that any other question would be submitted, or that the court 
would entertain any other kind of a question. But the answer 
to that is, it seems to me, that when it is performing its func- 
tion as an advisory power it is not performing a function of a 
judicial body. That is the very question involved. The council 
contends that it is not a judicial body so far as advisory opin- 
ions are concerned, that it is not performing the function of a 
court at that time, but purely the function of an advisory 
body, and it is for this reason that they insisted upon submit- 
ting the question of the Karelia case for the very reason that as 
it was not an arbitral tribunal or judicial body they had a 
right to call upon it as an advisory, counseling, consulting 


y. 

That is the position which the supreme courts of the differ- 
ent States bave taken with reference to advisory opinions in 
our own country. They have held, so far as I know uni- 
formly, that in the court’s advice to the legisiature or to the 
governor it is not the performance of a judicial function, that 
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it is simply acting as the constitutional adviser or the legal 
adviser and not as a court or a judicial body. 

I call attention to a paragraph from a celebrated case with 
reference to advisory opinions, and that is the case of Anwa v. 
Company (211 Mich. 603), where the court said: 


such opinions are regarded as expressing “the views of the justices 
and not the judicial determination of the question by the court; and 
such opinions are not regarded as binding upon the legislature, the 
executive, or the court itself; indeed the court does not act as a court 
in rendering such opinions, but as the constitutional adviser of the 
other departments of the government. 


That is the position taken by the council, that they do not 
have to have parties,“ nor do the “parties” have to consent 
to the advisory opinions, but that the council may call upon 
the court for advice and counsel as its advisory and consulting 
body, not as a judicial body determining a matter between 
parties, but purely as an adviser and counselor of the council 
or the assembly. 

Again in Fifty-eighth Maine, a State where they have ad- 
visory opinions, the court said: 


It is true unquestionably that the opinions given under a reguisi- 
tion like this have no judicial force and can not bind or control the 
action of any officer of any department. They have never been re- 
garded as binding upon the body asking for them. 


The same doctrine is announced in One hundred and thirty- 
sixth Massachusetts. The Supreme Court of the United States 
in defining the judicial function said: 


The judicial power, as we have seen, Is the right to determine actual 
controversies arising between adverse litigants duly instituted in courts 
of proper jurisdiction. 


We will make a great mistake, Mr. President, in measuring 
the powers and functions of the institution which we are asked 
to join if we do not understand perfectly that it has what are 
called arbitral powers, or, if you choose to call them, judicial 
powers, and that, aside and distinct from that, it is clothed 
with advisory and consulting powers, and that the institution 
which has the right to call for advisory opinions takes the po- 
sition that in that respect it is its adviser and not a judicial 
body. 0 

That constitutes, to my mind, the really important question 
in the consideration of this all-important subject. I say very 
frankly that if the arbitral powers were the only powers: con- 
ferred here, if the judicial powers were the only powers con- 
ferred, I should not detain the Senate one moment in the con- 
sideration of the matter. If arbitral powers alone could be 
exercised and consent being necessary, I would be willing for 
my position to be recorded in my yote. But when I find that 
it has a distinct function, a separate and distinct power which 
it may exercise regardless of the parties concerned, regard- 
less of the government concerned, and which a political institu- 
tion may call upon for its advice and counsel, to my mind it is 
utterly absurd—I will not use that language either, because I 
know others who are equally sincere and who think otherwise, 
but to my mind it is inescapable that it creates a definite 
permanent association with a political institution which has 
the power to call for these advisory opinions, 

Now, Mr. President, let us proceed to the facts in the Karelia 
ease. First bear in mind that the controversy was between 
Russia and Finland. Finland was a member of the League of 
Nations. Russia was not a member of the League of Nations. 
They had a controversy over what is known as the treaty of 
Dorpat, made in 1920. The provisions of the treaty which were 
in controversy were articles 10 and 11. These provided in a 
general way for the dispossession of the Karelian territory and 
for certain rights and privileges with reference to the inhabit- 
ants of Karelia. Karelia had been territory over which Finland 
and Russia had been contending. At the time that the treaty 
of Dorpat was signed Russia made a declaration. Finland 
claimed that that declaration constituted a part of the treaty. 
Russia claimed that the declaration was simply a declaration 
upon her part individually for which she only was responsible, 
a declaration with reference to her internal policy. 

So Finland and Russia came to a misunderstanding and 
engaged in a controversy. with reference to the meaning of 
articles 10 and 11 and as to whether the declaration upon the 
part of Russia constituted a part of the treaty. It is not very 
material, so far as the proposition as I see it is concerned, to 
go into the details about the treaty. They will appear sufi- 
ciently to inform us as we read the discussion in the court, and 
so forth, but I ask the Senate to remember that Finland was a 
member of the league and Russia was not; that when Finland 
asked Russia to arbitrate she declined to do it; that when the 
council asked that Russia become a member of the league under 
article 17 for the purpose of settling the controversy she 
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declined to do it; and finally, when the matter was referred to 
the court and a notice of the reference to the court was given 
and sent to Russia, that Russia filed a rather extensive written 
protest against the court or the league having anything to do 
with the matter. 

The record is clear and definite. We have, therefore, Mr. 
President, this exact condition of affairs, a controversy be- 
tween a member of the league and a state which was not a 
member of the league; no contention, as in the case of Mosul, 
that there had been any acquiescence in jurisdiction upon 
the part of either the council or the court, and a controversy 
with an outside nation entirely. Notwithstanding it was an 
outside country, and notwithstanding they had protested 
against the league or the court having anything to do with it, 
I want the Senate to bear in mind that the council contended 
that, in the absence of the nonmember state, they had a right 
to call upon the court for an advisory opinion concerning its 
interest. 

The matter was taken up and considered when Finland 
asked for the opinion, and it was determined that the exact 
question which Finland desired to arbitrate was the exact 
question upon which the court was called upon to give advice 
and opinion, after Russia refused to recognize the court's 
authority. In practical effect, Mr. President, it was asking ` 
the advice and opinion of the court in the absence of the 
party concerned. There could be no better demonstration 
of the fact that the council regards the court as its adviser, 
as its counsel. This was clearly the view of M. Salandra 
in his report. He contended that the subject should be taken 
up and considered in the absence of the parties because, said 
M. Salandra, “the matter is a matter of advice and counsel and 
not a controversy between parties.” 

I pause to read the language of the court on page 8 of the 
opinion. This is known as advisory opinion No. 5, and on page 
8 the court said: 


On the 27th of the same month the secretary general of the league, 
by virtue of this resolution, sent to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice the following request: 

In execution of the resolution of the Council of the League of 
Nations adopted on April 21, 1923, of which a certified true copy 
is annexed hereto, 

And by virtue of the authorization given by this resolution, 5 

The secretary general of the League of Nations has the honor to 
present to the Permanent Court of International Justice the re- 
quest of the council that the court will, in accordance with article 
14 of the covenant of the league, give an advisory opinion upon 
the following question, taking into consideration the information 
which the various countries concerned may equally present to the 
court: 

Do articles 10 and 11 of the treaty of peace between Finland 
and Russia, signed at Dorpat on October 14, 1920, and the an- 
nexed declaration of the Russian delegation regarding the autonomy 
of Eastern Karelia, constitute engagements of an international char- 
acter which place Russia under an obligation to Finland as to tho 
carrying out of the provisions contained therein? 


This was the question submitted. It involyed the interest 
of a state a nonmember of the league. It was submitted 
under article 14 of the covenant, not under the statute to 
which we are asked to adhere. Weare asked to adhere to 
statute, but the opinion is asked for under the covenant. It 
is the council of the league which makes jurisdiction and we 
are not a member of the council. If we were a member of 
the council we might prevent any particular request being 
made, but this jurisdiction is controlled by the league and not 
the statute. I am now dealing with the council, and I contend 
that even if a question of immigration should arise and we 
should say it was a domestie question and of no concern to 
anybody except ourselves, the council would have a right, 
according to its contention, to ask whether a certain condition 
of affairs constituted an obligation or a duty upon the part of 
the council to act. 

The court divided upon this question, Mr. President. I have 
seen it stated and I have always understood that they divided 
7 to 4, but I notice Judge Bustamente says in his book they 2 
divided 6 to 4. However, that is not very material. They 
divided 7 to 4, we will say, against taking jurisdiction of 
the subject matter. The court held, in brief, that the ques- 
tion submitted involved the entire dispute between Finland and 
Russia, and that as Russia was not a member it could not be 
compelled to submit the dispute. It also held that the ques- 
tion involved other than legal questions. This, as I have 
stated, was a divided opinion. These are the holdings of the 
majority of the court. 

The minority of the court held to the effect that the duty to 
render an adyisory opinion was obligatory; that they had no 
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discretion about it; second, that they could take into consid- 
eration questions other than those which were legal; and third, 
that they might proceed regardless of the fact that the non- 
member states had refused to consent to that jurisdiction. 

So we have this situation to begin with, Mr. President: 
First, the council, which is one of the electing bodies of the 
court, contends that it has the right to ask these questions 
notwithstanding the absent state refuses jurisdiction; and 
secondly, that four members of the court have already agreed 
with that contention. We therefore have this proposition, that 
the council and four members of the court contend that the 
function of the court is purely that of advising, and that the 
consent of a nonmember state is not essential to jurisdiction, 
and, furthermore, that the court has no discretion in the per- 
8 of that function; it must act when the council asks 
t to act. 

I submit, Mr. President, that it is but ordinary prudence to 
guard against a situation admitted to be perilous and admitted 
to be imminent by reason of the fact that it is a divided court, 
and the political body which controls the initiative upon the 
part of the court being adverse to the view of the majority. 

Mr. President, after the case was decided it went back to 
the council where, it seems to me is presented a very extraordi- 
nary record. After it went back to the council the representa- 
tive for Finland in the league filed a brief or a memorandum. 
I feel justified in calling attention to that memorandum, for 
the reason that it constitutes the basis of the proceedings of 
the council thereafter, as I understand, in that the report 
adopted by the council is, in fact, an approval of the principle 
announced in this brief, I ask the Senators who are interested 
in this matter, therefore, to pay particular concern, whether 
they listen to me or whether they shall read what I say, to 
the language of the member of the league from Finland as to 
this decision of the court. Finland took the position that the 
court was wrong and that the council must not consent to be 
bound by an opinion although it itself had called for the 
opinion. This brief on the part of Finland, which is found in 
the League of Nations Official Journal, volume 4, page 1497, 
states: 


The opinion of the court as regards the legal character of the 
advisory opinion would appear to be contained in the following passage 
(p. 29): “ Answering the question” (that is to say, a question directly 

concerning the main point of a controversy) “ would be substantially 

equivalent to deciding the dispute between the parties. The court, 
being a court of justice, can not, even in giving advisory opinions, 
depart from the essential rules guiding its activities as a court.” 


The brief further states: 


If this view as to the legal character of the advisory opinions, or 
of certain categories of such opinions, predominates among the members 
of the court, and if the distinction between a judgment and an advisory 
opinion is therefore virtually suppressed, it is all the more impor- 
tant to insist upon the distinction between a definite opinion of the 
court and a mere declaration to the effect that it is impossible to give 
an opinion. As the reply of the court bore the latter character, 
and, further, as a considerable minority of the judges did not approve 
it, the Finnish Government, while abating in no wise its respectful 
consideration for the supreme representatives of international juris- 
diction, gladly avails itself of this opportunity to explain the grounds 
of the opinion which it upheld before the court and to elucidate certain 
essential points as to which its views differed from that of the court. 


Then it is stated: 


The Finnish Government can not accept all the conclusions drawn by 
the court from article 17 of the covenant. 


The meinber of the league representing Finland filed a 
written protest to the effect that Finland would not accept the 
opinion of the court upon this important matter. I can not 
conceive, Mr. President, of anything more indicative of the 
views of the league as to what this court is than to call upon 
it for an opinion and then to proceed to disregard the opinion 
in case it is not satisfactory. It treats it, in other words, 
purely as an adviser or counselor, and if the advice or the 
counsel is satisfactory it is accepted, while if unsatisfactory 
it is rejected. We would become an adherent or a member of 
a court which would be placed in the position of being called 
upon to advise and which advice would be disregarded. This 
is the practice which John Bassett Moore says would bring the 
court into. disrepute and utterly, in my opinion, in time de- 
stroy it. Omitting, Mr. President, the relationship which it 
creates between the court and the league, upon what possible 
theory can we accept a court whose opinions are to be dis- 
regarded by the very institution which sees fit and has the only 
authority to call for them. We would simply be a member of 
a body which could be made the legal hack and political scape- 
goat of every exigency which might arise in Europe. í 
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The question is whether, according to the spirit of the covenant— 
Not the statute— 


a question of law which concerns a State not a member of the league 
should be excluded from the competence of the organs of the league. 


That is an interesting phrase, Mr. President. Here in this 
history all the way through the court is referred to as an 
organ of the League of Nations, and that was the basis upon 
which Finland claimed the right to ask for an opinion, not- 
withstanding the absence of Russia, because they said—I am 
not quoting the statement exactly—the organ of the league 
must be subject to the call of the entire system known as the 
League of Nations. 

It is one of the organs of the league, argued Finland, and 
approved by council; it is the legal adviser of the league since: 
Finland so said, said the council. Now are we prepared to 
become a member of the organ of the league? Are we pre- 
pared to become a member of a body which must advise and 
consult with the league upon all questions, legal or political, 
which may arise in Europe? Is that staying out of the league? 
It is an insult to the most meager intelligence to so contend. 

I read further: 


with the result that they must refuse any request relating to a ques- 
tion of that kind unless such state agrees to accept the obligations 
of membership of the league. Such a view was not held by the various 
states when they asked to be admitted as members of the League of 
Nations. 

. * . . . * * 


The organs of the league may be called upon to take cognizance of 
a convention to which states not members have adhered. 


Further on, on page 1499, it is said: 


It is also clear that the court did not adopt certain views, which 
formed the essential foundation of the council's request. Thus, the 
court expressed the view that “the terms of the council's resolution 
had foreshadowed" an “investigation which * * + would require 
the consent and cooperation of both parties.“ But from all the argu- 
ments contained in the council’s report and advanced before the court 
by the Finnish Government, it is clear that the council did not regard 
“the cooperation of both parties as being essential. 


Here it is complained that the court did not follow faith- 
fully the advice of the council. It seems quite clear that the 
court is expected to obey orders. 

The council contends that it is not necessary to have the 
parties concerned in court; the council contends that they may 
call for advice or for an advisory opinion in the absence of all 
parties, and the complaint here is that the court refused, by a 
majority of 6 to 4, or 7 to 4, to accept that doctrine. 

The council did not indeed presume the consent of Russia to an 
advisory procedure; on the contrary, at the time of the council’s de- 
cision to ask for the court’s opinion, there was every reason to believe 
that Russia would oppose that procedure. Nevertheless, the council, 
holding the view that the league’s duty was to assist its members, 
through its own organizations— 


The court 


in maintaining friendly relations with their neighbors, and to work 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes, decided to submit its request 
to the court. è But it is important to consider carefully— 


Says this brief— 


the bearing of the argument that a question should not be submitted 
to the court without the consent of the parties. In this connection 
it should be pointed out that it is for the eouncil (and the assembly) 
to submit a question to the court for its opinion; consequently, it 
would be for the council to see that this condition was fulfilled, and 
the court should without discussion refuse to consider any question 
submitted to it withont such previous consent. 


I have read rather at length from this memorandum. It may 
be said that it is simply a view of a member of the league as 
expressed in a brief upon the part of Finland, but the rele- 
vancy of it will be apparent when we come to see that the coun- 
cil in its resolution indorsed the principle contended for by 
Finland. 

I will read from M. Salandra’s report to the council. M. 
Salandra takes the position in his report—I am not quoting it 
as yet—that this is not a dispute between Finland and Russia 
as “parties.” That it is a mere matter of asking advice which 
may be given without either of the parties being consulted. He 
says: 

We repeat that the council is not asked to consider the question 
here of Eastern Karelia as a dispute in which Finland and Soviet 
Russia are parties in the legal sense of the word. In this pro- 
cedure there will be no “ parties” in the strict sense of the word, 
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and the court may give a reply to the question raised by the council 
without the countries concerned appearing officially as parties to the 
case. 


Now why argue longer how this court is regarded. No 
“parties” no litigants—simply the call of the council for an 
opinion—the attorney, the consulting body, and of this con- 
sulting body the great Government of the United States is to 
be a member to be ordered around like some well-paid lawyer. 
Could greater humiliation be heaped upon this Government than 
to take it into Europe as legal adviser, whose advice will be 
disregarded by some political master. 

I ask you, Mr. President, to considér that sentence for a 
moment. Here is the contention made by the council, that 
under the covenant of the league they have a right to call 
upon this body to which we are to adhere or of which we are 
to become a member, for advice and counsel as to the duties 
and obligations of the league in the absence of all parties con- 
cerned; that the advice is for the league; that the counsel is 
for the political institution which calls for it—not a judicial 
determination in a controversy between litigants, but an opin- 
ion which is to guide and direct another body, of which we are 
not a member, with reference to its duties and its obligations 
and its powers. : 

. Thereafter, M. Salandra, representing Greece as a member 
of the league, offered this resolution in the council of the 
league after the decision of the court had been rendered: 


The council notes the court’s opinion, thanking the court for the 
care it has taken in the consideration of this matter. Whilst noting 
the view of the court that an advisory opinion concerning this ques- 
tion would bave involved an investigation into the facts for which 
certain conditions were lacking, the council feels sure that the opinion 
expressed by the court in connection. with the procedure described 
in article 17 of the covenant can not exclude the possibility of resort 
by the council to any action, including a request for an advisory 
opinion from the court, on a matter in which a state nonmember of 
the league and unwilling to give information is involved, if the 
circumstances should make such action necessary to enable the coun- 
cil to fulfill its functions under the covenant of the league in the 
interest of peace. 


The court had decided that as Russia was not a member of 
the league, and had not come in under article 17 for the pur- 
pose of adjusting this matter, they were not qualified to give 
an advisory opinion. That decision, as I say, was a majority 
decision of the court. The council passed a resolution, after 
the extended argument of Finland, to the effect that it must not 
be understood that they could not proceed under article 17 even 
to the extent of including the call for an advisory opinion in 
case the council sees fit to call for it. .The council censures its 
counsel, its legal adviser, and rejects its opinion. That may be 
a court in Europe, but it is not a court in the United States. 
That may be a dignified position for the United States in the 
minds of some, but I am unable to accept it. 

Mr. President, as a résumé, what does this decision disclose? 
It discloses, first, that the sole authority in the contemplation 
of the council for the asking of advisory opinions is found in 
article 14 of the covenant. It was upon that that M. Salandra 
based his report, in which he said that there was no limit to 
the questions which might be submitted. It was this report 
which was adopted and acted upon by the council. This was 
the opinion expressed after the court had rendered its opinion. 
After the court had decided to the contrary by majority vote, 
the council still maintained that it has the right, in the absence 
of Russia, to call for an advisory opinion. It undertakes to 
overrule, to note its permanent disagreement with, the advice 
given it by the body which it had called upon to advise it. 

This view is already supported not only by the council but by 
four members of the court, and the only protection we have 
against the proposition is the assumption that there would be 
no change of yiew upon the part of the court. There is, I 
venture to say, no belief upon the part of either the council 
or the court that this question is now settled. 

Second, the council holds that the opinion may be requested 
upon matters other than legal matters. The court decided, by a 
majority vote, that only legal questions should be passed upon. 
The council contends that the authority covers all questions 
which it may see fit to submit, and with this view four mem- 
bers of the court now agree, 

Third, the record discloses that an opinion may be asked for 
concerning the vital interests of a State which is not a member 
of the league or of the court, but which protests against their 
jurisdiction. 

Fourth, that where the nonmember fails to come into the 
league the council may nevertheless call for an opinion upon 
the main dispute. 
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If the council had called for an opinion merely upon the 
question of the authority of the council to proceed under its 
covenant, and it had been construing the covenant or the con- 
stitution, some argument might be made to maintain the sound- 
ness of the position; but bear in mind the council was calling 
for an opinion upon the question which was in dispute between 
the two parties, not as to the council’s authority, as in the 
Mosul case; not as to a construction of the covenant, as in the 
Mosul case; but the council was calling upon the court to pass 
upon the main dispute itself. That position, my friends, is also 
assumed and maintained not only by the council but by four 
members of the court. 

The next proposition, to which I have already referred, but is 
recounted for the purpose of summing up the position of the 
court. The council distinctly claimed that in advising or 
counseling the court is not acting as a judicial body where it 
is necessary to have parties to the litigation. 

The roport of Salandra, which was adopted, and the final 
resolution of the council disclosed that they contend that it is 
not a court at all when it is acting as an advisory council, and 
four members of the court now take that position. 

Let me stop to read the language of one of the members of 
the court, which is in exact accord with the contention of the 
council and the position of four members of the court in the 
Karelia case: 


The treaty of Versailles simply placed the court, for the creation of 
which article 14 provides, at the disposition of the league as a con- 
sulting body. It is useless to argue whether this task is or is not 
compatible with the judicial function-or to assert that it compromises 
the court’s prestige and future. It is not a question of arguing about 
article 14 but of applying it, and these reasons are not strong enough 
to modify it. 


The position of the council and the court, therefore, is that 
the covenant places this body at the disposition of the council 
as a consulting body, as an advising body, and the protest of 
an interested nation not a member of the league does not in 
any way oust the court or the council of jurisdiction to deal 
with the matter. 

I ask, my friends, under this construction placed upon article 
14 by the council and by four members of the court what pos- 
sible questions could arise in which the United States was in- 
terested that might not be submitted to the court? 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? f 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

- Mr. HARRELD. After rendering an advisory opinion at the 
request of the council, suppose a question involving the very 
same matter arises before the court? Courts frequently change 
their minds after hearing a question discussed and want to back 
up on an opinion rendered ex parte. Suppose, after they haye 
heard the discussion, the court wants to do that, is there any- 
thing that binds it to its original advisory opinion, or is it 
free to disregard it? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, there is nothing that binds it. I think it 
is free to disregard it. If we take the analogy of our own State 
courts dealing with advisory opinions, the State courts hold 
that such opinions are not binding even upon the court. 

Judge de Bustamente again says, in his work: 


The court is the advisory organ of the League of Nations, and it is 
not easy to understand how it can refuse to give an opinion that is 
asked for when it is a question of international law that is involved. 
It is not enough to say that one of the interested parties believes that 
its intervention is unjustified. A person who is consulted by an organ- 
ism or a person that has a right to consult him can not fold his arms 
and sit back because of the will or the desire of some other person who 
may be affected by the consultation, whether or not he is the opponent 
of the consultant and whether or not he has some lega! or official 
connection with the person consulted. 


Again, he says: 

What is the subject matter of the opinions? “Any dispute or ques- 
tion referred to it by the council or by the assembly“ are the preciso 
words of article 14 of the covenant. 


There, in my opinion, is the view, briefly expressed, of the 
eouncil, and there is the view of four members of the court. 

There is one other matter to which I will refer again briefiy, 
to which I have already casually referred. 

Is it not rather an extraordinary proposition that after the 
council had seen fit to submit this matter to the court, insist- 
ing upon submitting it in the absence of Russia, calling for the 
solemn opinion of the court, after the opinion was rendered 
the council itself rejected the opinion and refused to abide 
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by it? Human nature is human nature at Geneva and at The 
Hague, the same as elsewhere; and that means simply this and 
nothing more—that unless the court’s opinions are satisfactory 
to the council it will not accept them, making the court not 
only the adviser but the subservient adviser of the council; 
and that is what some of the court thought. 

Mr. President, we are submitting the interests and the des- 
tiny of our country not to a tribunal whose obligations and 
whose functions and whose jurisdiction are defined by law, 
but we are submitting them absolutely to the discretion of 11 
men—yea, 6 men, because 6, or a majority, may render an 
opinion. 

We are submitting the matter to the discretion of six men, 
everyone of whom, in all probability, will have been reared 
under a different form of law, under a different practice, and 
with a different conception of a court. We are submitting to 
six men who may be just as sincere and just as honest as 
those who differ with them when they say that the business 
of this court is to advise and counsel and consult, and not to 
pass upon matters as a judicial body, because in their coun- 
tries that seems to be in some instances the practice, It will 
be noticed, Mr. President, that with one exception the divi- 
sion here was between the Latin countries and the Anglo-Saxon 
countries, 

This council, which called for this opinion, and which disa- 
greed with the court; this council, which believes that the 
court ought to be an adviser and counselor, and not a judicial 
body; this council, which believes that in the absence of a 
state its interests may be passed upon by the eourt—this coun- 
cil is the electoral body, or one of them; this is the body which 
selects the next body of judges, or one of them. If it is be- 
lieved to be of supreme concern to Europe that they have an 
advisory court, that they have an institution which is to 
consult with them, and they believe it so strongly that they 
pass a resolution which in effect condemns the court, what 
effect do Senators think it will have on the next election? 

We are not going into this court, apparently, for a day, or 
a week, or a month, although that would be too long to suit 
me, We are going in, I assume, for all time, and here is 
the council, of which we are not a member; here is the assem- 
bly, of which we are not a member, having already gone on 
record that this court must perform the functions of a con- 
sulting attorney. Do Senators think that will play no part 
in the next election of judges, when they come to be selected 
by these bodies? Will not these countries, which believe 
that to be the proper function of the court, naturally select 
judges who are in accord with their views? Would they be 
likely to select again Mr. Moore, who led in the effort to pre- 
vent the minority opinion in the Karelia case becoming the 
majority opinion? Even if they overlook the fact that Judge 
Mocre really brought about the Karelia opinion, and secured 
the majority opinion, and in their desire not to offend the 
United States they elect him again, would not they see to it 
that two more judges are placed upon the bench with the 
views of the council and the minority, and thus leave Moore 
and others believing as he does, in the minority. Let us not 
surrender our common sense in dealing with this—we must 
know that this electoral body will seek out judges who have 
sound views, and sound views will be the views held by the 
electoral body. 

We can not build for a day or for a week; and if our country 
is to be involved, is to be a member of an institution which is 
to advise concerning the multitudinous affairs which may arise 
in Europe, certainly we ought to have some protection. Should 
not the United States have at least the protection afforded by 
a provision that no advisory opinion shall be called for which 
concerns us without our consent? As it is now, such an opinion 
may be called for without our consent, although under the 
reservation it is said we will not be bound by it. Nobody is 
bound by it. It is the tremendous and stupendous infiuence 
which may be exerted behind the decision, in case it is favor- 
able; in other words, the consequences of the decision, in 
which we are interested. I can not conceive of the Senate of 
the United States being willing to leave to the council the 
power to select the question, the power to submit the question, 
and leave to the council the electing power with reference to 
these judges, without at least putting in a reservation which 
will make it impossible to call for an opinion concerning the 
interest of the United States unless we consent that the opinion 
shall be submitted. 

We should bear in mind that the council is controlled by 
the great powers of Europe. England, France, Italy, and 
Japan sit permanently upon this council. Other nations may 
come in to fill up the quota, and sit temporarily, or for a speci- 
fied time, but always sitting upon that council, ith permanent, 
eternal vigilance, are the great powers in Europe. That council 
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has the power to block any question which it does not want 
submitted. 

If any question should arise in which Great Britain was con- 
cerned, and as to which she did not want an opinion of the 
court, do Senators think they could get an adyisory question 
submitted to the court? But the United States will not be 
there, She will have no yoice in preventing an advisory opin- 
ion being asked for. She will have no voice in framing the 
question and putting it in such a way as to call for an opinion 
of the court, as in the Mosul case, most likely to be beneficial. 
The United States will have no protection against the initial 
steps toward these opinions or the form they shall take. 

We are taking a subordinate position in a matter which may 
be of the gravest concern to us. No one knows what different 
questions may be submitted by the council in the years to 
come. No one knows how vitally the United States may be 
concerned in not having them submitted. If the question of 
immigration, or any other question in which we might be 
interested, should be presumed to be brought up, the United 
States, a member of the court but not a member of the council, 
ought to be consulted. 

It has been said that the court thus far has resisted the in- 
fluence of the council and the league. Well, it is somewhat as 
the Supreme Court of the United States said when it was con- 
struing the Northern Securities charter: It is not what this 
company under its charter has done; it is what under the 
charter they may do that is the menace, People do not seek 
the privilege to use power unless they expect sometime to 
use the power. It is not what has been done so much, although 
I think that is most significant, but what may be done, because 
the covenant says that any question may be submitted, and 
when we shall haye become a member of the court there will 
be all the more reason why they may insist that any question 
which the council sees fit to submit should be submitted, for 
the reason that we will be a member of the court, and thereby 
3 ably in a better position to protect ourselves than waz 


I take it, Mr. President, that undefined and unlimited power 
is contrary to the fundamental principles of the American Gov- 
ernment. It will be remembered that when the Supreme Court 
of the United States was first organized there was submitted 
to them the inquiry as to whether they would render an ad- 
visory opinion concerning a certain matter, and the court deter- 
mined that it had no power to render advisory opinions. Sup- 
pose we should be considering a constitutional amendment 
authorizing the Supreme Court of the United States, upon the 
call of the President or the Congress, to render an advisory 
opinion. Is there a Senator in this body who would for a 
moment consider a constitutional amendment which would au- 
thorize the President or the Congress to call for an advisory 
opinion upon any question or any point in dispute? It would 
never get out of the committee. The ablest lawyers in the 
Senate would unanimously frame a law to the effect that only 
upon questions of law, and upon solemn occasions, could the 
court be asked to deliver an advisory opinion. 

We are living under a written Constitution—one people, with 
one destiny, involved in a common concern, and we would not 
think of giving the Congress or the President power to call 
upon the United States Supreme Court for an opinion upon 
any question they might see fit to submit to it. But it is pro- 
posed here that with 11 judges, probably all of whom and 
almost surely 10 of whom will have been reared under foreign 
laws and foreign institutions, the court may be called upon to 
pass on any question or any point which the council or the 
assembly may see fit to submit to it. There is no limit of 
power, save the will of the council and of 11 men. It is a gov- 
ernment of men and not of law. It is international bureauc- 
racy. It is the most ambitious scheme to place the interests of 
millions under the unbridled and undefined power of 11 men 
that I know of in all the efforts of the few to steal power 
from the many, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. = yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator think that if there 
could be at any time or on any occasion an instance when it 
might be proper for this body to take the advice and counsel 
of the Supreme Court of the United States as to whether or 
not this is a world court, the time has now arrived? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think that is right. I centend that, 
so far as advisory opinions are concerned, it is simply an 
advisory body, and not a court. I think that is pretty generally 
conceded. John Bassett Moore has made determined effort, 
ever since he has been upon this court, from the very begin- 
ning, to have adopted such rules and practices as would give 
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it the form and outward semblance of a court; and it is per- 
fectly safe to say, indeed, I do not hesitate to say, that it was 
under the leadership of John Bassett Moore that the Karelia 
case took the form that it did in the majority opinion. But 
mere outward form does not change the situation in the least. 
Four members of the court have already taken the position that 
the rules and practices do not apply to advisory opinions. 
There is nothing there but the rules, and the rules may be 
changed overnight. So, as far as the advisory function and 
jurisdiction of the court is concerned, I can not look upon it 
as having any element of virtue or attribute of a judicial 
body. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is the contention of the Senator now 
that the court might render an advisory opinion affecting the 
rights of a nation which was not a member of the league and 
was not an adherent to the court? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. A 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would it affect us any more seriously if 
the court should render an advisory opinion if we should 
adhere to the court than if we should not adhere to it if the 
advisory opinion were adverse to our interests? 

Mr. BORAH. As I view it, there are two answers to that, 
if the Senator please. In the first place, our being a member 
of the court would place us in quite a different attitude toward 
the entire situation than if we were not in it. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. We would go into the court, as I under- 
stand it, with the reservation that no advisory opinion shall 
be rendered affecting our interests unless we assent. 

Mr. BORAH. No; that is not the language as I remember 
it. As I recall, the reservation provides that we shall not be 
bound by the opinion unless we shall have consented to its 
rendition. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think possibly the Senator is more 
familiar with that than I. But I will read the provision. 
This is the language: 


That the United States shall be in no manner bound by any advisory 
opinion of the Permanent Court of International Justice not rendered 
pursuant to a request in which it (the United States) shall expressly 
join in accordance with the statute of such court adjoined to the 
protocol of signature of the same to which the United States shall 
become a signatory. 


Mr. BORAH. The word “bound” there does not have any 
significance to me at all, because the council is not bound by 
the decision, and no state is now bound by the decision. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No one would be bound by an advisory 
opinion because they may accept advice or reject it, but would 
there be any more moral effect, would our position be preju- 
diced any more by a decision of the court or an advisory opin- 
ion when we are not an adherent to the court than if we had 
become an adherent to the court with that reservation? 

Mr. BORAH, I feel that if we are a member of the court, 
a mere reservation can not possibly keep us from the conse- 
quences of an advisory opinion. But it is not that alone we 
become as a member of the court advisers in European affairs. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What would the consequences be? 

Mr. BORAH. There is no telling what they would be. Take 
the Mosul case, for instance. There was an advisory opinion 
rendered which it is claimed now may result in a conflict of 
arms. The United States could not escape whatever feeling 
Turkey would have toward the court if she were a member of 
the court. She would be involved in the controversy and in the 
feeling which would arise by reason of the opinion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think I can follow the Senator, 
but I do not want to take up the Senator's time. If we are 
not a party to a controversy and the court has no jurisdiction 
over us, are we any more affected by it than we are by the 
decision of any other court before which we have not gone and 
before which we have no rights and where we are not bound 
by anything it said? 

Mr. BORAH. We are not legally bound; but were we as a 
member of the court sitting there participating in the matter, 
I do not think we can escape the consequences which follow 
from the decision. We are involved in the estimation of every 
one dissatisfied with the action of the court. It is well known 
that Turkey now claims that both the council and the court 
were manipulated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Can we escape the moral responsibility of 
the opinion of the world if it adjudges that our conduct is con- 
trary to the peace and good order of the world, whether we 
adhere or do not adhere? The Senator spoke about the immi- 
gration question, which is purely domestic, and I do not sup- 
pose anybody ever seriously thinks it will come before the 
court in any form. I do not think there is any country on 
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earth that would expect it to come before the court. But 
suppose the court were to render an advisory opinion on the 
immigration question, that it is not a domestic question, does 
the Senator think we would be affected by it? 

Mr. BORAH. I do if we were a member of the court. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If we were not a member, what would be 
the effect? What is the difference in the opinion of the world 
whether we are in or out of the court; and if there were 
involved anything of a question of moral turpitude, how 
would public opinion be affected by the opinion of the court? 

Mr. BORAH. I feel there is a great difference in the 
strength of the moral obligation, if we are a member or not a 
member. We can not help nor be bound by what the govern- 
ments and institutions of Europe do. But if we join with them, 
we become involved from that moment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would the Senator mind telling me just 
where? 

Mr. BORAH. I can only say that where we are a member 
and participating, sitting and taking part in the proceedings, 
I think it creates a relationship which does not exist at all 
if we are not there. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We can not destroy the court by adhering. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know about that. We have been told 
in the debates in the Senate that it would likely destroy the 
court if we do not adhere. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator has repeatedly made the state- 
ment, “if we sat there and participated and took part in the 
oe ings,” and so forth. What does the Senator mean by 
that? 

Mr. BORAH. I simply mean that we are a member of the 
court, and that we are represented there in our membership 
whether we have a judge or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator does not mean that we 
have no judge there sitting in the court? 

Mr. BORAH. No; and I do not think we will have very long 
after 1930. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator does not mean we would have 
if we should adhere now, does he? 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I make just one fur- 
ther interruption? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr, CARAWAY. The only force and effect of an advisory 
opinion would be to express the opinion that one party to the 
controversy or the other was wrong, 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Now, then, if they can express that opinion 
without our adhering to the court, as the Senator seems to think 
they could, because the court might find it agreeable to come 
to that conclusion, then we would stand before the world as 
having been adjudged wrong, whether we adhere to the court 
or not, and that opinion would have just the same weight 
with public opinion throughout the world as if we had already 
adhered. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to inquire of the Senator why 
if we join the court there would not be an American judge on 
the court after 1930? 

Mr. BORAH. My belief is based upon this proposition, and 
it arises out of the Karelian case, concerning which I have some 
information as to the workings inside the situation. I say that 
is now clear that they want the kind of a court that an Ameri- 
can judge would not stand for. 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to remark that although we are 
not a member of the court, not a member of the League of 
Nations, when they came to look around the world to see 
where they could find a man fitted for the position, they looked 
to American and found John Bassett Moore, and they picked 
him as a judge of the court. When they went to draft the 
statute of the court they looked around the world to find emi- 
nent international lawyers to lead them, and they found Mr. 
Root. When they wanted to embark upon the attempt to 
codify international law they again searched the world for men 
suited for that task, and they picked Mr. George W. Wicker- 
sham from the United States. In view of that record, how can 
we reach the conclusion that the nations of the earth, gathered 
together to elect successors to the present justices of the court 
when their terms expire, will pass over the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is not misled. any more than I am 
as to why they selected Mr. Root and Mr. Moore and Mr. Wick- 
ersham at this particular juncture. it is no reflection on the 
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ability of either of them, but it is a part of the program which 
has been carried on from the to draw us closer and 
closer into the league system. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him another question? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If they do not want us to participate, why 
do they want us to go in? 2 

Mr. BORAH. I will tell the Senator one reason why they 
want us in. It is because, as was said in the London Observer 
which was sent to me this morning, this is the first step, and the 
inevitable second step is the League of Nations. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If they have no respect for our opinion 
and merely want us in and then do not want us to have any- 
thing to do with either the league or the court, why do they 
want us to come in at all? 

Mr. BORAH. They have not very much respect for our 
opinion, they have shown that repeatedly, but they have a vast 
amount of interest in our money and our soldiers, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator intimates that 
the American judge may be thrown out? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not intimate anything of the kind. 

Mr. LENROOT. That we would not have an American judge 
after 1930. 

Mr, BORAH. Yes; he would fail to be reelected, as some- 
times happens to some of us here. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that would be con- 
ducive to our joining the League of Nations? : 

Mr. BORAH. If we are a member of the court and the 
Council of the League of Nations has control of the advisory 
opinions—that is, the initiative, the submitting and forming 
of them, and so forth—and we continue to be a member of the 
court whether we have a personal judge sitting there or not, 
we will inevitably have to protect ourselves in some way, and 
the best argument that could be possibly made for our entering 
the league after we become a member of this court is the fact 
that the leaguge itself, of which we are not a member, will have 
absolute control of the jurisdiction of the body of which we 
are a member. We can not afford to sit on the side line as to 
the source of jurisdiction and be a participant in the exer- 
cise of jurisdiction. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Everybody would accede to the statement 
of the Senator if he would concede that the organization does 
control the court. That is all. If we admit that statement, we 
must of course reach the conclusion at which the Senator 
arrives. But some of us do not agree with the Senator that 
the league controls the court. 

Mr. BORAH. I have not said that the league controls the 
court in the sense in which the Senator evidently uses it. 
What I said was that it is within the power of the members 
of the league to control jurisdiction so far as advisory opinions 
are concerned. In other words, if the League of Nations 
never submits a question for an advisory opinion there is no 
advisory opinion ever rendered. Suppose the council or the 
assembly never again ask for an advisory opinion, the juris- 
diction is dead, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH. Let us follow that. If no two nations ever 
agree to submit a controversy to the court, that jurisdiction is 
dead. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. But the Senator must not depart 
from the proposition. I am talking about the authority of the 
league. I am not talking about the jurisdiction of the court. 
I am talking about the authority of the league to control the 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is unable, I think, to establish 
any distinction. There are 10 members of the council, The 
Senator assumes that they agree, or at least one of them, 
which is enough to prevent submission, never again to submit 
to the court a request for an advisory opinion. If he would 
also assume that those 10 nations would never agree to submit 
one of their controversies to the court, it would likewise be out 
of line. 

Mr. BORAH. No; there are more than 10 nations. There 
are 48 nations. à 

Mr. WALSH. Assume they all would do so, 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator gets away from the proposition 
which I have advanced. Of course, if the United States were 
called upon to arbitrate, it would say for itself whether it will 
submit the question or not. If it does not want to submit a 
question to arbitration, of course the question can not be arbi- 
trated. But that is the United States acting for itself. I am 
speaking now of the authority of the league itself to control 
advisory jurisdiction. It is not in the power of the United 
States to ask an advisory opinion, It is not within the power 
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of the United States to refuse an advisory opinion. That power 
belongs alone to the League of Nations, and therefore the 
league controls it absolutely. 

The court can not act until the league acts. The court can 
not advise until the league asks for advice. But if two nations, 
whether in the league or members simply mentioned in the 
annex of the league, saw fit to arbitrate, that is a matter in 
their control. They can submit it or can not submit it, but 
they can not submit or not submit a question for an advisory 
opinion. That power belongs to the League of Nations alone. 
So I say the league, with five great powers as permanent mem- 
bers, absolutely controls the question of whether the advisory 
jurisdiction shall be exercised. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask whether it would be exercised in 
granting or refusing to grant an opinion? 

+ Mr. BORAH. It can not be exercised at all. They can not 
even get permission to address questions unless somebody asks 
them for advice. 

Mr. LENROOT. But suppose they did request an advisory 
opinion, the court determines for itself whether it will grant 
or decline to grant the request. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the rule now by majority opinion, and 
the council contends that the court is wrong. The council is 
the electing body. That is the reason why I say that just as 
inevitably as time goes on those judges who agree with the 
European view of what a court should be and as to the advis- 
ory power will inevitably come to fill the bench, for the very 
reason that they will be primarily interested in that question. 
Out of all the questions that have been submitted to the court 
only about four, I think, have been arbitrated. The rest have 
been advisory opinions. That is the thing in which those powers 
are most interested. If the court refused to advise in accord- 
ance with the principle which the league laid down, it is just 
as natural as anything else that you could possibly conceive, 
based upon human conduct, that they will come to select the 
judges who do agree with them. 

Even the Supreme Court of the United States was at one 
time supposed to have been brought around on the legal tender 
act. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I feel like saying to the Sena- 
tor that I was unavoidably called from the Chamber a little 
while ago and I am not sure that the Senator did not then 
cover the question I now have in mind; but he has told us 
about the disapproval by the council of the decision of the 
court in the Eastern Karelia case? Did the Senator put into 
the Recorp the action of the council in that matter? 

Mr. BORAH. I put into the Record the resolution which the 
council offered. 

Mr. WALSH. Which was proposed. 

Mr. BORAH. Which was proposed. I am glad the Senator 
called my attention to the matter. I will now put into the 
Recorp the report which was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
not also put in the resolution which was adopted? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. All the resolution stated was, “We note 
the decision of the court.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly. 

Mr. BORAH. This is the report which was unanimously 
adopted. 


The council feels sure that the opinion expressed by the court in 
connection with the procedure described by article 17 of the covenant 
could not exclude the possibility of resort by the council to any action, 
including a request for an advisory opinion from the court, in the 
matter in which a State nonmember of the league, and unwilling to 
give information, is involved, if the circumstances should make such 
action necessary to enable the council to fulfill its functions under 
the covenant of the league in the interests of peace. 


Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator make clear just what 
that is? 

Mr, BORAH. In the first place, M. Salandra offered his 
resolution upon the suggestion of Lord Cecil and the member 
from Sweden. The resolution was divided. The first sentence 
of the resolution was left to stand, to wit, “that the council 
notes the decision of the court.” Then they suggested that the 
remainder of the resolution be put in the form of a report. 

Mr. WALSH. A report by whom? 

Mr. BORAH. A report to the council. 

Mr. WALSH. From whom? 

Mr. BORAH. From M. Salandra, he being a member of 
the council. 

Mr. WALSH. What was he reporting from? 
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Mr. BORAH. M. Salandra was a member of the council, 
who took the position when the decision came back from the 
court that the court’s decision with reference to article 17 
should not be binding upon the council. 

Mr. WALSH. He offered the resolution that the Senator 
from Idaho has read? 

Mr. BORAH. He offered the resolution. Then, following 
the suggestion of Lord Cecil and the other members, they 
separated the resolution, leaving the first sentence as a reso- 
lution, and the remainder of it was put in the form of a 


report, which was unanimously adopted by the council. 


Mr. WALSH. Was it a report by the council? 

Mr. BORAH. It was to the council. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, it was a report to the council from 
where? 

Mr. BORAH. It was a report by Salandra as a member of 
the council. 

Mr. WALSH. It was a report from Salandra as a member 
of the council. He reported to the council? 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. And he reported it from whom? Was he 
a member of some committee to which this was referred? 

Mr. BORAH. In the first place, I called attention a while 
ago to the fact that when this matter first came up it was 
referred by the council to M. Salandra to ascertain what the 
powers and authority of the council were with reference to 
submitting this question. He seems to have been designated 
by the council as a committee to act upon this matter from the 
beginning to the close of it. He first made a report as to 
the authority of the council to submit the question to the 
court. That report I read. Then, after the matter came back, 
he made another report offering the resolution, which I have 
read. After that was rejected he made the report direct to 
the council. I take it from the record, which is all here, that 
he was treated as the committee authorized by the council to 
deal with this particular question. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, really he reported from himself? 

Mr, BORAH. No; not from himself, except in the sense that 
he was a committee, appointed by the council. 

Mr. WALSH. He was the committee, and he reported from 
that committee, which committee consisted of himself? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but it is immaterial where the report 
came from; even if it came out of the air, the council approved 
and adopted it. So, as I quote it here, it Is not M. Salandra’s 
view, but the view of the council itself; and the language 
which the council adopted is precisely the language which was 
originally in the report of M. Balandra. 

Mr. WALSH. They refused to accede to it in the first place, 
but subsequently did accede to it? 

Mr. BORAH. I can not say that they refused to accede to 
it. They simply suggested the propriety of putting it in the 
form of a report instead of a resolütlon. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Idaho whether Lord Cecil did not state that if they had 
adopted the resolution as reported by Salandra it would 
appear that they were remonstrating with the court, and they 
had no such intention? 

Mr. BORAH. He did not say that they did not have any 
such intention. 

Mr. LENROOT. The words were “that that would be very 
unfortunate.” 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, Mr. President; but if we are to deal 
with niceties here upon that proposition, I ask the Senator 
what he thinks was the difference between adopting a resolu- 
tion and adopting a report by the council?) What is the dif- 
ference between the two propositions? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know what was in their minds, 
except that they did not want to be put into the position of 
attempting to remonstrate with the court; and M. Salandra 
himself said, as the Senator will find, that he had no intention 
in the report of contradicting the opinion in the findings of the 
court, 

Mr. BORAH. I ask the Senator from Wisconsin what does 
he think was the effect of the report which was adopted when 
the report states that, in so far as the opinion holds that the 
court could not render an advisory opinion unless the 
comes in under aritcle 17, it must not be considered as binding 
upon the council? Is that agreeing with the court or disagree- 
ing with it? 
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Mr, LENROOT. To this extent only. Of course, the council 
can request the court for an advisory opinion at any time, 
as the Senator has said, I am very frank to say, upon any sub- 
ject, and the court can not control the action of the council 
in requesting an opinion, but the court will exercise its own 
independent judgment as to whether an opinion will be given 
or not, and all this report covers is the right of the council to 
request an opinion. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON, I have heard the very illuminating and 
able argument of the able Senator from Idaho. He has dis- 
cussed very elaborately the minority opinion and has referred 
to the fact that the council did not concur in the majority 
opinion. I should like to ask the Senator a question. He has 
discussed the majority opinion of the court very little, and, as 
I understand from the remarks of the Senator, he has no ob- 
jection to the majority opinion rendered in the Eastern Karelia 
case. It was a good opinion, was it not? But his apprehension 
is directed to the fact that the majority opinion may be super- 
seded by the minority opinion of the court. Is that the con- 
tention of the Senator? 

Mr. BORAH. That is one of my contentions. 

Mr, SWANSON. The majority opinion which was rendered 
by the court by a vote of seven to four, or as some claim six 
to four—my reading of the case indicates. to me that the de- 
cision was seven to four—was a wise and just opinion, and if 
it were adhered to the Senator would not have so much objec- 
tion to advisory opinions which are limited to legal questions, 
determining for themselyes whether they would or would not 
render an opinion as to any political matter. As I understand 
that is the contention of the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator willing to put that in the 
form of a reservation? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not thought of that phase of the 
matter, but I should like to know what is the view of the 
Senator in that connection. If the Eastern Karelia opinion 
shall be adhered to by the court, as I understand, the Sen- 
ator thinks there is not very much danger or objection to 
advisory opinions? Is that true? 

Mr. BORAH. No; that is not true, except in part. I think, 
so far as that particular case was concerned, that the majority 
opinion, of course, was a wise opinion. 

Mr. SWANSON. If that opinion shall be adhered to in 
all other cases, then what objection would the Senator have 
to opinions so rendered? 

Mr. BORAH. I would not have any objection to opinions so 
rendered, but I would have an objection to the United States 
participating in rendering opinions relating to the affairs of 
European nations. My objection to advisory opinions is 
fundamental, my objection to the United States being a mem- 
ber of an advisory body is fundamental, and my argument 
to-day is simply one illustration that the whole thing is funda- 
mentally wrong. 

Mr. SWANSON. We are not a member of the league. 

Mr. BORAH. That is another one of those propositions 
which we had up when we were in the league fight—we are in 
and we are out; we are bound and we are not bound. Mr, 
President, we can not go into this court and be a participant 
and not go ultimately the full length of the road. That is im- 
possible; and just as surely as we go into the court we will go 
into every institution which controls in any way that court, 
or else we will come out—one of the two. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand the Senator is in favor of the 

reliminary conference called by the league with reference 
ò a further limitation of armament. Does the Senator think 
that his favoring that is a step toward entrance into the 
League of Nations? 

Mr. BORAH. We are not joining anything in connection 
with the disarmament conference. We are acting in complete 
freedom—just as we did In the opium conference. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly; and we are not joining anything 
in the other case. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, we are joining the court. 

Mr. LENROOT. Which is an entirely independent proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. I say we are joining the court, and the argu- 
ment (his afternoon has been to show that the institution which 
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we are not to join controls the jurisdiction of the court with 
reference to advisory opinions. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator has shown conclusively that it 
does not by his argument and his very able presentation of the 
Karelia case. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator confuses the two propositions. I 
say “control of the jurisdiction.” I do not say that the 
council controls the opinions after the jurisdiction is assumed, 
although, in my opinion, it ultimately will; but what I say 
is it controls the jurisdiction. The court can not get started 
without the consent of the council or the assembly in the 
matter of advisory opinions. 

Mr. LENROOT. Nor in any case without the consent of the 
interested parties. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes—“ the interested parties.” We do the 
consenting in the one case, while the council does the consent- 
ing in the other instance. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him further? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand the Senator’s contention, 
it is that the council controls whether or not it will ask for an 
opinion of the court. The court can not make the council 
submit a question; so that the council certainly controls its 
submission; but in every case that has been presented the 
court determines whether it will or will not render an opinion 
in such a case. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator must bear in mind 
that there has twice been presented to the council. or to the 
assembly, or both, the proposition of permitting individual 
States to ask for advisory opinions, and the council and the 
assembly have rejected the proposition, retaining the jurisdic- 
tion with reference to advisory opinions solely in the council 
or in the assembly. Of course, if a question of arbitration 
comes up and the United States is involved, then the United 
States consents or refuses to give consent. The Senator from 
Virginia is proposing to protect the situation by requiring the 
Senate of the United States to pass upon the question of 
whether it shall be submitted; he is guarding that very care- 
fully and very correctly. The United States, through its insti- 
tutions, determines whether it will submit it or not, but the 
United States has nothing to do with the question of submitting 
advisory opinions; no individual state has anything to do with 
it; the council and the assembly alone have to do with it. They 
may exercise it if they see fit and they may refuse to exercise 
it. They may formulate the question so as to be satisfactory 
to them if they see fit to do so. The initiative with reference 
to jurisdiction is absolutely in the hands of the council and of 
the assembly. That is the contention which I am making. 

Mr. SWANSON. Would the Senator like to broaden it and 
give everybody the right to ask for adyisory opinions? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator understands my position exactly, 
and that is that I am opposed to becoming a member of a court 
which renders advisory opinions at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that is a matter to which I 
should like to direct the attention of the Senator for a moment. 
As I understand, the Senator is against a court which has 
power to render advisory opinions at all, but his argument now 
is that the council has the power to limit the court in the exer- 
cise of that jurisdiction. . 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President; my argument is—— 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That is to say, that the council can simply 
omit or decline to submit questions to the court, and thus the 
evil would be minimized? 

Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. My contention is that the council not only 
controls the jurisdiction of the court with reference to ad- 
visory opinions but controls the form of the interrogatory 
which it may submit. It is in absolute control either as to the 
manner in which a question shall be submitted or as to whether 
it shall be submitted at all; and, of course, it will always be 
submitted when it is to the interest of the five powers to have 
it submitted, and it will never be submitted when it is not to 
their interest. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the point I was making—that the 
Senator complains that this is an eyil, and then he complains 
that the evil may be minimized by the refusal or the omission 
to submit a question. A 

Mr. BORAH. I do not contend that the eyil may be mini- 
mized, because the very fact that they refuse to submit a ques- 
tion under certain conditions might be an evil of itself, if the 
advisory power still existed. In other words, the jurisdiction 
will be controlled not for justice but to serve the selfish interest 
of particular nations which control the council. 
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Take the Mosul case. There is no doubt but that that was 
finally formulated and finally brought about and put in such 
form that it resulted in getting what Great Britain desired. 
Let me ask this question: The committee which reported to the 
League of Nations on the Mosul case reported that the legal 
title to that territory was in Turkey. Why did not Great 
3 3 to = 1 5 a legal proposition the question 
as to whether, as a faci e l title did belong to Turke 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President sar 75 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I trust we will get that matter perfectly clear. 

Mr. BORAH. It is perfectly clear in my mind. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not stated with clarity if it is, and I am 
sure the Senator has a perfect understanding of it. 

The legal title, not only to Mosul but everywhere else in the 
whole country, was in Turkey—that is, so far as occupation and 
possession for some centuries could give a legal title. It was 
overrun in the war. The legal title, so to speak, of all the terri- 
tory within Iraq except Mosul went by virtue of the Lausanne 
treaty. The legal title to Mosul, of course, remained in Turkey, 
where it had been for centuries. That is neither here nor there. 
Rast BORAH. I disagree with the Senator; it is here or 

ere. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, all right; let it go. Everybody conceded 
that the legal title to Mosul was in Turkey, just the same as I 
say that the legal title to all the territory was in Turkey before 
the Lausanne treaty. The legal title to Iraq passed by virtue 
of that treaty. There was no question of law there to be sub- 
mitted to any court. The report, which the Senator has quoted 
correctly, said that the legal title was in Turkey. The ques- 
tion was whether, in view of the results of the war, the legal 
title should be taken away from Turkey and invested in Iraq. 
I want to know from the Senator just exactly what other 
legal question than that submitted by the council he conceives 
could haye heen submitted to the court—certainly not whether 
15 legal title was in Turkey, because everybody concedes that 

was. 

Mr, BORAH. No; everybody did not concede that it was. 

Mr. WALSH. Who did not? 

Mr. BORAH. If it was conceded, why was the committee 
7 Rae to render a report as to whether it was in Turkey 
or no 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let us tell it again, then, 

Mr. BORAH, Tell it o’er and o'er.” 

Mr. WALSH. The legal title to the whole country was in 
Turkey. The Allies overran the entire territory and took the 
actual possession away from Turkey. They then made a treaty 
with Turkey by which she surrendered the legal title to all of 
Iraq and expressly provided that the legal title to Mosul was 
afterwards to be determined. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; exactly, 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 

Mr. WALSH. The legal title in the meantime remained in 
Turkey. There was no controversy about that question at all; 
and the commission expressly declared that they were not to 
consider that question at all, but to determine whether, in view 
of all the circumstances, the legal title should pass from Tur- 
key and it should become a part of Iraq or otherwise. Then 
the question was as to whether the determination of that matter 
was left absolutely to the council by the treaty of Lausanne, 
and whether unanimity by the council was necessary in the 
determination of the matter—a purely legal question. I again 
ask the Senator what other legal question he thinks could have 
been submitted to the court. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course the Senator and I 
never would agree upon that proposition, because if he should 
agree with me he would be out of court, and I know the 
Senator’s ability as a lawyer too well to think that he would 
agree himself out of court; but here is the proposition, Mr. 
President : 

The Senator complained the other day that I referred to 
the secret treaties. They are pertinent to this discussion, with 
all due deference to the Senator. During the war Great 
Britain and France agreed to divide up certain territory. It 
did not belong to them at all. They had not conquered it at 
that time. It was an agreement in advance to go out and pur- 
loin, and then to divide the spoils—an unconscionable propo- 
sition—and that is the source of all their title, if there is any 
at all, either in France or in Great Britain, to any of that 
territory. 

When Mr. Wilson went to Versailles he was faced for the 
first time with these secret treaties, as he told the Foreign 
Relations Committee upon his return. The parties to the 
secret treaties had divided up the earth, and they incorporated 
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that division finally in the Versailles treaty. Mr. Wilson made 
an earnest effort to neutralize the effect of these secret treaties. 
It was one of the desperate battles which he waged at Ver- 
sailles; and anyone who wants to know the matter in all its 
hideousness and all its sordidness ean take the history written 
of the transaction by Ray Stannard Baker in his three volumes 
upon Woodrow Wilson and world peace. It is one of the 
most nauseating things in all the history of the world. Mr. 
Wilson endeavored to neutralize its effect, and created, or 
helped to create, the mandatory system. Of course, after the 
mandatory system was created it so happened that that par- 
ticular territory which each had wanted under the secret 
treaties passed to them under the mandatory system, and this 
was a part of the territory. 

When Turkey again appeared upon the scene, Turkey claimed 
the territory. These other nations claimed it by virtue of the 
secret treaties and the mandate. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, where does the Senator get 
the statement that Great Britain claimed this territory under 
a secret treaty? 

Mr. BORAH. She claimed it as a mandatory power, and, as 
I say, the territory which Great Britain had desired passed to 
her under the mandatory system. 

Mr. WALSH. But before that it became necessary to settle 
Iraq under the treaty of Lausanne. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, exactly; but let me call the Senator’s at- 
tention to one fact which shows that they claimed it as their 
territory. 

What is a mandate, Mr. President? A mandate, in the old 
definition of the term, was the execution of a trust solely for 
the benefit of the party for whom it was being executed. It 
was a sacred trust. The mandatory parties were never per- 
mitted to make anything out of the transaction; and that is 
the reason, I presume, why Mr. Wilson called it a sacred trust 
of civilization. That was the old definition under the Roman 
system. As soon as the mandates are granted, however, and 
the mandatory power has been extended over this territory, 
what do Great Britain and France do? 

They proceed at once fo divide up the oil of the territory, 
which under any true conception of a mandate did not belong 
to them to dispose of at all. They have exercised authority 
and ownership over the territory by utilizing it the same as 
they would if the title had passed by virtue of the secret 
treaties. They have enjoyed its benefits, its fruits, its profits, 
and divided the natural resources just the same as they would 
if it had passed by the secret treaties. 

Mr. President, technically the Senator from Montana may be 
correct, but he must bear in mind that Great Britain and 
France are paying no attention whatever te the technical 
rights and obligations which he is discussing here. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I was not discussing any tech- 
nical rights. It was the Senator who insisted that the council 
did not submit to the court the correct legal question. I was 
simply endeavoring to get from him what he thinks they ought 
to have submitted. 

Mx. BORAH. I think they ought to have submitted the ques- 
tion which they reported on, and that is as to where the title to 
this territory was. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did not Turkey claim that the questions at 
issue were political and not legal? 

Mr. BORAH. That was one of the things that they claimed 
and to which the other powers paid no attention. 

Mr. WALSH. The committee did not report that there was 
any controversy at all on that question. 

Mr. BORAH. No; they did not report that there was any 
controversy on that question, because the committee was unani- 
mous, That was likely seen to before it was sent out. 

Mr. WALSH. There could not be any controversy, because 
they were reporting in a way that nobody disputed. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is it not also a fact that the council 
have seen fit not only to take jurisdiction over questions sub- 
mitted to the court, but to divide and split the questions, so 
that they can have opinions on certain phases of the questions, 
and they can leave out other phases? 

Mr. BORAH. I am not sufficiently familiar with any par- 
ticular case to answer that question. I presume the Senator 
has some such case in mind. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I will bring that up later. Now, may I 
ask the Senator another question? The Senator referred to 
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the possibility that in case we should adhere to the court, the 
time might come when we would want to get out. Can the 
5 give us any idea as to how we would proceed to get 
out 

Mr. BORAH. If I have my way about it, I will have a reser- 
vation that we can get out at any time we want to; but I do 
not suppose we will get it through. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, by an act of Congress at 
any time we can denounce a treaty or a convention; can we 
not? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but we have always taken the precau- 
tion, so far as I know, without an exception, to provide within 
the treaty itself that we have the right to denounce the treaty 
under certain conditions. That was true even in the case of 
the Russian treaty, and I think that would be a very good 
practice here. Besides, it would enable us to keep the issue 
alive. 

Mr. President, I desire now to ask permission to have read 
at the desk—it is only eight pages—a memorandum that has 
been prepared upon the question of advisory opinions. I regret 
that I am not at liberty to use the name of the author, who 
is well known as an international jurist, because he is in 
official life and I have not permission to do so, though I hope 
to get permission later. Anyway, the memorandum speaks for 
itself. I ask permission to have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the mem- 
orandum will be read. : 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


(As to advisory opinions, see Acts and Documents concerning the 
Organization of the Court, pp. 160, 161, 383, 472, cited in Moore's 
International Law and Some Current Illusions, and Other Essays, p. 
131.) 


In the publication first above mentioned there is a memorandum by 
Mr. Moore, in which the subject of advisory opinions and the court's 
relation to ft are examined. This is the only paper of the kind to be 
found in the volume, and the rules then adopted for the regulation of 
advisory procedure were designed to obviate, as far as possible, the 
dangers which the memorandum pointed out, by providing safeguards 
for the maintenance of the court’s judicial character and independence. 

It may be observed that the deliverances of the judicial committee. of 
the privy council In England are in form advisory opinions, while they 
are in effect judgments and are so denominated. But this is the result 
of legal development, aided by statutory enactments. An advisory opin- 
ion as such has not binding force, 

By express legislation of the Dominion of Canada and of the Canadian 
Provinces, with the single exception of Quebec, advisory opinions are 
treated as final judgments for purposes of appeal; and in all the legis- 
lation, Dominion and provincial, except that of New Brunswick, provi- 
sion is made for the notification and hearing of any interested parties. 

In Massachusetts the constitution (sec. 2, chap. 3) provides: 

“Each branch of the legislature, as well as the governor and council, 
shall have authority to require the opinions of the justices of the 
supreme judicial court upon important questions of law and upon 
solemn occasions.” 

In acting under this provision the Massachusetts Supreme Court bas 
not usually held hearings, and has strongly. emphasized the view that 
its advisory opinions have no binding effect. But it has, on the other 
hand, consistently and rigorously acted upon the principle that it must 
as an independent Judicial body determine for itself, in spite of the 
mandatory language of the constitution, whether it will or will not give 
an opinion on the particular question submitted to it; and it has re- 
fused to give opinions where the effect would be to prejudice individual 
rights or to tend to embarrass the court in the discharge of its judicial 
functions. 

In the Eastern Karelia case the Permanent Court of International 
Justice took a similar stand, but only by a majority of T. to 4, so that 
a difference in two votes would have turned the scale the other way, 
Such a difference might readily occur in another csse. Wholly apart 
from the possibility of two of the majority judges shifting their posi- 
tion, the absence of two of them and the substitution of two deputies 
might produce the same result. Yet other contingencies might be sug- 
gested. 

Nor is this the only danger. While the executive and legislative 
authorities of Massachusetts have not ventured to control the right of 
their supreme court to determine for itself, as an independent judicial 
body, the extent of its powers and duties, the Council of the League of 
Nations in the Eastern Karelia case unanimously adopted a report in 
which the question of the correctness and finality of the court's conclu- 
sions is expressly reserved. (Official Journal, November, 1923, pp. 
1335-1337, 1501-1502.) 

Under these circumstances, a discussion has been raised, perhaps 
inevitably, as to whether the authority of the Bastern Karelia case, 
as a precedent, has not been impaired by the opinion recently given 
in the Mosul case, The two cases may undoubtedly be distinguished 
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by the fact that, in the case of Eastern Karelia, the council asked for 
an opinion directly upon the dispute between Finland and Russia, 
while, in the Mosul case, the council asked for an opinion on a ques- 
tion as to its own powers, growing out of and involving the dispute 
between Great Britain and Turkey. Whether, if the question in the 
Eastern Karelia case had been put, as it conceivably might have been, 
in this way, a majority of the court would have answered It, can now 
be only a matter of conjecture. But, when we consider the formal 
reservation made by the council and what has since occurred, it must 
be admitted that the action taken by the court in that case, two years 
ago, can not now be accepted as a sufficient safeguard for the future. 

Nor could it ever have been so accepted by any prudent statesman. 
The Issue at stake is too vital, too far-reaching and profound, to be 
disposed of by a single majority opinion, even if its authority had not 
later been contested. That issue is simply whether the United States, 
which Is not a member of the League of Nations, shall, in adhering 
to the court, put itself in a position of national inferiority, by omit- 
ting to assure to Itself a right of self-protection similar to that which 
other great powers, members of the league, possess, 

Strange as it may seem, the proposal to denude the United States 
of this right of self-protection Is made solely in the United States. 
There is not the slightest reason to suppose that any other country 
would have the hardihood either to propose to the United States such 
an act of self-immolation, or to deny the request of the United States 
to be treated as an equal. 

Paragraph 5, of Senate Resolution 5, providing for the adherence 
of the United States to the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
reads as follows: 

“That the United States shall be in no manner bound by any ad- 
visory opinion * * + not rendered pursuant to a request in 
which * * * the United States shall expressly join in accordance 
with the statute,” eto. 

This is the only safeguard proposed in respect of advisory opinions, 
and it is worse than futile. In the first place, it was evidently drafted 
under a misapprehension as to the contents of the statute. Not a 
word does the statute contain on the subject of advisory opinions, 
They are not mentioned in it. It is solely from article 14 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations that the court derives its power 
to give such opinions; and, by article 14, only the council or the as- 
sembly can ask for such an opinion. While the statute was under 
consideration, Argentina proposed that a provision should be inserted 
giving to states, members of the league, the right to ask for advisory 
opinions, but this was voted down. 

But, wholly apart from the mistaken assumption as to what the 
statute contains, what could be more disastrous than the provision 
that the United States shall not be “bound” by an opinion in the 
request for which the United States does not joln? This necessarily 
means that, no matter how directly and vitally the question may in- 
velve the interests of the United States, it may be submitted without 
the consent of the United States. By the very terms of paragraph 5 the 
United States would agree to this, and could not even protest against 
the submission, it merely being reserved that the United States shall 
not be bound by the opinion when given. But nobody Is “ bound" by 
an advisory opinion. 

Even those who request it are not “bound” by it; but if it be in 
their favor—and the question may readily be so formulated as to 
facilitate this result—it may give them an immense and oyerwhelm- 
ing advantage in acting against those to whom they are opposed in 
interest. Not only, therefore, is paragraph 5 opposed to the dictates 
of ordinary prudence, but it places the United States in a subordinate 
and helpless position. This is not in the interest of the court. On 
the contrary, it is likely to end in a catastrophe. 

Nor is this all. The essential right of self-protection which the 
United States would thus renounce is assured to the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Japan, definitely and continuously, under articles 
5 and 6 of the covenant. As these four great powers are always 
represented on the council as well as in the assembly they are always 
in a position to block the submission of questions to which their 
Interests may lead them to object. In the Tunisian case, for in- 
stance, where the interests of England and France seriously clashed 
on the point whether certain legislation of France and Tunis on the 
subject of nationality was, as France claimed, within her exclusive 
domestic jurisdiction or competency; it was only under and by 
virtue of an explicit agreement between those two powers that the 
question was sent by the council to the court for an advisory opinion. 
On what principle is the United States to renounce the right to self- 
protection in like circumstances? 

Moreover, as has heretofore been intimated, it is only through this 
resource of self-protection, of which the four great powers above men- 
tioned are assured, that they are made secure in their refusal to 
accept the jurisdiction of the court as compulsory. No argument is 
needed to show that this refusal would be practically illusory, if dif- 
ferences or questions which powers might themselves refuse to submit 
to the court for its judgment might, without their consent, be sent 
to the court for its advisory opinion. The pending resolution recites 
that the United States does not accept the court's compulsory juris- 
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diction ; but, not a line does it contain to assure to the United States 
protection similar to that which the British Dmpire, France, Italy, 
and Japan possess in this particular. Again, therefore, it may be 
asked, on what principle does the United States propose to put itself 
in a position of inferiority? Undoubtedly, if a nation insists on 
being treated as an inferior, diplomacy, which is nothing if not polite, 
will not deny it the privilege. But the United States could not be 
regarded as raising unnecessary issues, or as being offensive, in 
merely asking for the essential rights which other nations have ex- 
pressly assured to themselves; and It is in the interest of the court, 
as well as in the interest of all concerned, that the United States 
should enter upon a footing of equality. 

Nor could a reservation prohibiting the giving of confidential advice 
be regarded as raising an offensive or unnecessary issue. As the 
court did not feel insulted or aggrieved when it was originally pro- 
posed that such advice should be given, so, on the other hand, the 
court should be relieved of the necessity of entertaining or debating 
such proposals. The giving of secret or confidential advice is not 
unknown, even in very recent days, in the history of advisory pro- 
cedure; but it should be put beyond the range of possibility, once 
and for all, in the case of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, to which, by reason of its international constitution and the 
voluntary character of its jurisdiction, the entrance into confidential 
advisory relations with any government or combination of governments 
would be fatal. And if this be so, who could be affronted by expressly 
precluding the possibility of such a misfortune? Nothing could be more 
deplorable in the practical conduct of international relations than to 
be misled by an infatuated sense of delicacy, which others are more 
likely to misconstrue than to appreciate, into letting slip the golden 
opportunity for coming to an explicit agreement on just, righteous, and 
open methods of dealing. 3 

In order to meet the conditions which have actually arisen there 
should now be added to the so-called Harding-Hughes reservations a 
reservation substantially as follows: 

That, in acting upon requests for advisory opinions, the court 
shall not, under any circumstances, depart from the essential rules 
guiding its activity as a judicial tribunal but shall give notice and 
open hearings to all interested parties, and shall in each case freely 
determine, in the exercise of its own judgment, whether it can, in 
keeping with its judicial character, properly answer the question 
put to it, and what shall be the nature and form of its response; that 
in no case shall the court give any confidential advice but shall 
announce its opinions publicly, together with the opinions of dissenting 
judges; that the court shall not give an opinion on a question to 
which the United States is a party without the consent of the United 
States; and that the United States disclaims all responsibility for 
any opinion on any question to the submission of which the United 
States was not a party. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, up to the debate of to-day 
every opponent of the court has sought to maintain that the 
court is the servant of and subservient to the Council of the 
League of Nations. I am glad the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] has to-day completely and conclusively disproved this 
in his very able presentation of the Karelian case, as some of 
us have tried heretofore to do. Not only in this case did 
the court show its complete independence of the Council of the 
League of Nations but in that very opinion it answered most 
of the questions that have been raised by the Senator from 
Idaho as to the character of the court in the rendering of ad- 
visory opinions. I want to read only one paragraph from the 
opinion of the court in the Karelian case. The court said: 


The court is aware of the fact that it is not requested to decide 
a dispute but to give an advisory opinion, This circumstance, how- 
ever, does not essentially modify the above considerations. 


That is, they stated why heretofore they could not render 
the opinion that the council had asked for. 


The question put to the court is not one of abstract law but con- 
cerns directly the main point of the controversy between Finland 
and Russia, and can only be decided by an investigation into the 
facts underlying the case. Answering the questions would be sub- 
stantially equivalent to deciding the dispute between the parties. The 
court, being a court of justice, can not, even in giving advisory 
opinions, depart from the essential rules guiding their activity as 
a court. 


Mr. President, I submit that the Senator from Idaho has 
made only one point, and I candidly admit that it is one that 
should receive consideration. The only point is that at some 
future time, when another election of judges shall take place, 
judges might be elected who would not hold the views enter- 
tained by the court in the Karelian case and, as stated to the 
Senate the other day, when that is reached I am sure that we 
will be very glad to discuss it. If we could only reach the 
state of reservations, I think we could make very substantial 


progress in the matter, and we might not be so far apart upon 
some of these things after all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator regard the fact that the 
opinion was a 7 to 4 or 6 to 4 opinion as being a sufficient 
security against such a condition of affairs as would exist had 
they rendered an opinion in harmony with the minority? In 
other words, the Senator concedes that if the majority opinion 
had been according to the views of the minority it would be a 
very unfortunate affair, that it would create a condition which 
would need our attention before we entered it. The only thing 
that stands between us and that situation or that condition 
of affairs is the view of two men. The Senator is not willing, 
as I understand it, to risk the future upon a change of view of 
two men, is he? 

Mr. LENROOT. I just stated to the Senator that if we once 
reached that reservation I should be very glad, and I am sure 
the friends of the court would be very glad to consider it in 
good faith, with reference to any protection against the future, 
because I think the Senator from Idaho appreciates that the 
eourt has correctly stated the international law upon the sub- 
ject, and that they have competent jurisdiction to render an 
advisory opinion where one of the parties to the question is 
not a member of the League of Nations. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; and in view of the fact that four 
members of the court hold the contrary, and in view of the 
fact that the council, the electing body, holds the contrary, I do 
not regard the fact that there are two judges in the majority 
as any protection at all. Even if it had been a unanimous 
opinion, in view of the attitude of the council continuing to 
the contrary, I should regard it as necessary to protect the 
situation by a drastic reservation, and I am sure the Senator 
must take that view of it, too. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have listened with a 
great deal of pleasure to the address of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. BonAH], and I have yet to see where he antago- 
nizes a single advisory opinion rendered by the court. These 
advisory opinions, I think, were rendered under circumstances 
which show how potential they are and will be in the settling 
of international conditions. The question of the German 
settlers’ decision was an advisory opinion. I hardly presume 
the Senator from Idaho would antagonize that opinion as not 
being on a legal question and properly rendered in an inter- 
pretation of international law and settling righteously, prop- 
erly, and conscientiously a matter that came near precipitating 
a conflict between Poland and Germany. 

The matter in connection with the removal of the Christians 
from Constantinople came near involving Greece and Turkey 
again in war. It was a disturbing matter. The rights of 
thousands of people were involved in the question of the in- 
terpretation that should be given to the word “established” 
and whether it meant that the Greeks should be removed from 
Constantinople, their homes and their entire property destroyed. 
The Turks insisted that the word “established” meant estab- 
lished aceording to Turkish law and Turkish procedure, and that 
the Turkish courts must be permitted to determine what it meant. 
The council asked the court for an opinion as to what the 
word “established” meant, and they gave it a proper inter- 
pretation and rendered a unanimous advisory opinion, which 
was concurred in by the Turks and the Greeks and everybody, 
and so that disturbing matter was settled. 

I am glad to see that the Senator has not been able to point 
out a single advisory opinion that was not given on a ques- 
tion of law or the interpretation of a treaty or a matter of 
international law or such a matter as a judicial opinion could 
be rendered on. Not an occasion has been presented in which 
they have not treated an advisory opinion precisely as it is 
treated in court—with notice, hearing, discussion, and the 
opinion rendered publicly. 

Consequently this court has proven by all of its decisions, 
advisory and otherwise, and by its opinions that it conducts 
itself in a proper and judicial manner, and its opinions have 
not been successfully challenged. The only objection that 
has been urged against the court is an apprehension that in 
the future it might not have the wisdom, it might not have 
the courage, it might not have the ability that it has displayed 
in the past. The second objection is that able men might not 
be elected in the future as they have been in the past. These 
are the only objections that have been urged against the work 
of the conrt. Greater objections have been urged during the 
years of its existence against the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Minority opinions’ of the court have been urged and 
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presented as reasons why the court has not acted as wisely 
as it should. The Supreme Court has been subjected to more 
criticism than the World Court has been by lawyers and 
people who have examined carefully and thoughtfully its work. 

I recognize the objection that has been urged by the Senator 
from Idaho and the possibility of some trouble in the future 
in connection with it, but that is a matter that can be taken 
care of, and there is no reason why the Senate should not 
ratify the resolution of adherence to the protocol. 

Mr. BORAH. How does the Senator mean it can be taken 
care of? 

Mr. SWANSON. It-might be taken care of by a reservation, 
or it might be taken care of by the United States withdrawing 
and retiring from the court when conditions arise as por- 
trayed by the Senator. If we are going to consult our fears 
about everything that might occur, we will never do anything. 
The United States has ample protection if it adheres to the 
protocol of the statute. Congress at any tin: by resolution 
can withdraw that adherence absolutely, and consequently the 
— portrayed by the Senator can be immediately taken 
care of. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand the Senator to be of the 
opinion that it would be the duty of the United States to with- 
draw if the minority opinion should become the majority opin- 
ion in the Karelian case? 

Mr. SWANSON. I would not say it would be the duty. I 
think when the occasion arose or the danger was presented and 
trouble arose from the court the United States would not be 
powerless. 

Mr. BORAH. What I am asking the Senator is this: If the 
minority opinion should become the majority opinion, would the 
Senator believe that in a situation such as that we ought to 
withdraw? 

Mr. SWANSON. That we ought to withdraw? I would not. 
I would not say absolutely that we ought to withdraw, because 
I do not think we are hurt, because there is no more obligation 
in connection with an opinion of this court than there is a 
moral obligation in connection with any decision rendered by 
the court of arbitration at The Hague, of which we are a 
member. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I understand that if the minority opinion 
of the court should become the majority opinion, the Senator 
would still be satisfied? 

Mr. SWANSON. Unless it got sufficiently glaring to infringe 
on some specific right of the United States. I am not prepared 
to say that if they give an opinion to the council I might not 
agree with the opinion, and still I might think it is a matter 
upon which they ought not to give an opinion. 

Mr. BORAH. What I am speaking of is if the court should 
establish the rule in the court that the council had a right to 
call for advisory opinions where the vital interests of a non- 
member state were involved, and the court should conclude 
that they had the right to render an opinion in the matter in 
dispute, under such circumstances would the Senator be satis- 
fied with that kind of a situation? 

Mr. SWANSON. I would not. I would be disposed to con- 
sider the question of withdrawing our adherence to the court. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator said he would be disposed to 
consider it. Would he be willing for his Government to re- 
main as a member of the court where the council claims the 
right to ask an opinion and the court claims the jurisdiction 
to pass upon the disputed question of a nonmember state? 

Mr. SWANSON. To pass upon the question so it would 
be bound or simply to express an opinion? 

Mr. BORAH. Simply to express an opinion. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not looked into it far enough to 
say what we ought to do under a situation such as stated 
by the Senator, but I would think that a country should be 
a party, should be notified, and should have an opportunity 
to be heard. I think the decision in the Karelia case was 
right and was just. I see no conflict between that and the 
Mosul case. I hope the court will continue to adhere to that. 
I would do what I could to get the court to pursue and con- 
tinue in that course. But as to what I would do five years 
from now in case another decision was rendered, I would 
prefer to wait until that occasion arose to express a specific 
opinion and to give it more consideration. If we adhere to 
the opinion in the Karelia case, would the Senator be willing 
to join the court? 

Mr. BORAH. No. My argument on the Karelia case was 
with reference to a specific proposition. I have stated a 
number of times to the Senator that I am opposed to the 
power of the court to render advisory opinions at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator think the advisory opin- 
ion in the German settlers’ case was a wise decision? 
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Mr. BORAH, In any particular case they might render a 
wise opinion in that particular case; but if we adhere to a 
court whose jurisdiction permits it to render advisory opinions 
wherever these different questions might arise in Europe, it 
necessarily takes us into those questions. 5 

Mr. SWANSON. Not as long as they confine themselves 
to judicial questions. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the point. In the Karelia case the 
minority opinion holds that they do not have to confine them- 
selves to legal questions. 

Mr. SWANSON. If we were to follow all of the minority 
opinions of the Supreme Court that have been rendered, we 
would have criticism of the court frequently. We do not 
judge a court by its minority opinion. The court has rejected 
that view, as we have rejected it. They have refused to act 
on it. I do aot know of a single advisory opinion given by 
the court that did not limit itself to a judicial question or 
the interpretation of a treaty or a question of international 
law. All of its work has been good, and we ought to judge 
it by its work, and not by the fears and apprehensions that 
might arise, when those fears and apprehensions are not 
justified by the past conduct of the court. ` 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
debate has been very enlightening and that several points 
have been brought out which it is worth while briefly to 
restate and, if possible, to emphasize. I am speaking now 
exclusively of the jurisdiction of the permanent court to 
render advisory opinions in response to requests made upon 
it by the Council of the League of Nations. 

I am aware, of course, that the assembly, under the four- 
teenth article of the covenant of Versailles, may ask for 
advisory opinions, but, as a practical proposition, it is from the 
council that the requests for advisory opinions are likely to 
emanate. 

The first question is, What is the duty or function of the 
court on receipt of a request from the Council of the League 
of Nations for an advisory opinion? The court may be either 
a professional adviser, and, therefore, under obligation to 
respond with the advice asked for, or it may be a friendly 
adviser, with perfect freedom to refuse to give advice if, in 
the opinion of the adviser, it is wiser to withhold advice than 
to proffer it. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, enormously important for 
the welfare of the court that the court should occupy the 
position of friendly adviser to the council, and not the posi- 
tion of a ‘professional adviser. The decision in the Eastern 
Karelia case was significant because the majority of the court 
were of opinion that the tribunal should take the position 
of a friendly adviser, free to refuse to comply with the 
request of the council of the league, while the minority took 
the view that the relations between league and court were 
such that the court was in duty bound to respond with 
advice when called upon, which means, translated into plain 
language, that the court was to be regarded as the attorney 
general of the league. That is a situation, it seems to me, 
which we can not contemplate with equanimity. 

It is very well for the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son] to say that it is the majority opinion that counts. So 
it is so long as the majority opinion is concurred in and 
is treated by the court as a precedent to which it will adhere; 
but majority opinions in time may become minority opinions, 
and it is certainly the part of wisdom, it seems to me, that 
in adhering to the court we should state the view which is 
our view when we adhere, namely, that we are proceeding on 
the theory that the opinion of the majority in the Karelia 
ease is the permanent policy of the court, and not merely the 
view of a transitory majority. 

Senators will differ in their estimation of the importance 
of that matter, but it seems clear to me that those who think 
that that is a matter of very great importance—and I class 
myself in that category—should find upon the part of those 
who differ from them no greater basis of opposition than this, 
a willingness to concede that a reseryation on that subject 
would be protective and helpful even if they themselves would 
not in the first instance have originated it. 

The second point, Mr. President, it seems to me, which has 
been brought out clearly by the debate is the necessity of 
placing the United States, when we adhere to the court, upon 
a footing of equality with the other great powers in respect of 
the right to prevent the giving of an advisory opinion on a 
matter directly affecting our interest if we see fit to protest. 
The Senator from Idaho has rendered a seryice by bringing 
out a point not often borne in mind, and that is that so long 
as the council of the League of Nations has upon it repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan we may 
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be quite sure that no request from the council will go to the 
court to give an advisory opinion upon any question which any 
one of those powers would think would be embarrassing to it. 
The question is not, as suggested by the Senator from Virginia, 
whether the advisory opinions that the court has given are 
sound judicial utterances. The important point is that the 
court has given no advisory opinion except upon questions 
which those great powers were willing to have submitted to it, 
The one controversial question that was submitted to the court 
for an advisory opinion touching the interests of Great Britain 
and France—the question, that is, relating to the citizenship 
decree in Tunis—was first made the subject of an understand- 
ing between Great Britain and France that it would be agree- 
able to both those powers that the court should be asked for 
an advisory opinion in that case, and if elther had objected, one 
may be quite sure that the question never would have been 
submitted. 

Mr, President, we must be placed upon a footing of equality 
with the other great powers in this respect. If we insist upon 
adhering on terms compatible with inferiority of position, 
diplomacy, which is nothing if not polite, will not hesitate to 
accord us what we ask. 

They will not be slow to accord us a position of inferiority 
unless we insist upon being treated as equals. The way in 
which we can be treated as equals in this matter is by stipulat- 
ing when we adhere that no opinion shall be given by the court 
in a matter in which the United States has a direct interest 
unless with our consent. 

Those two points, first, that the court is the friendly and not 
the professional adviser of the league, and, second, that we 
must be placed upon a footing of equality with the other pow- 
ers, with a liberty to prevent the submission of questions which 
would be embarrassing for us to have submitted—those two 
points, it seems to me, must be made the subject of careful con- 
. when our resolution of adherence takes its final 

orm. 

For myself, I shall be quite satisfied to vote for the resolution 
of adherence that is pending before the Senate if we can safe- 
guard it in the three particulars that have been mentioned by 
the Senator from Idaho, namely, the point of publicity of opin- 
ion, the point of independence of action of the court, and the 
point of a yetoing power on the part of the United States in 
respect of advisory opinions on matters in which we have a 
direct interest. If those points shall have been embodied in the 
resolution by suitable amendment and woven into the text of 
it so as to become the subject of acceptance by exchange of 
notes or other diplomatic processes on the part of the other 
powers signatory, I shall be willing to vote for the resolution. 

I agree entirely that it is not the judicial jurisdiction of the 
court which gives rise to apprehension or to anxiety respecting 
the future. It is the executive function of giving advice to the 
Council of the League of Nations that awakens apprehension 
upon my part, and I, for one, am extremely desirous that that 
jurisdiction shall be curbed by suitable reservation or amend- 
ment and that the reservation or amendment shall cover the 
three points which have been so ably stressed by the Senators 
who have spoken to-day. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylyania yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does what the Senator has said mean any- 
thing other than insuring the practice and jurisdiction of the 
court as it has now itself determined them to be? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it means a statement of our 
understanding as a condition of adherence that the present 
practice of the court to give its opinions, advisory and other- 
wise, in public shall be a permanent practice to be continued, 
and that the decision of the court in the Eastern Karelia case 
not to give an opinion where the interests of a nonmember 
state are directly involved without the consent of the non- 
member state shall be a permanent policy of the court, supple- 
mented by the point of equality secured for the United States 
as compared with the position of the great powers represented 
on the council of the league. 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon the question of equality, we are on an 
equality now so long as the doctrine of the Eastern Karelia 
case shall stand, because no opinion can be rendered involving 
a nonmember state; in other words, we are vetoing any such 
action by not being on the council. 

Mr. PEPPER. It seems to me, Mr. President, that there is 
a difference between the adoption by the court of a policy not 
to render an opinion in the exercise of a jurisdiction upon 
which it is free to enter, if it pleases, and the safeguarding 
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provision that that jurisdiction shall be taken away from the 
court altogether. 

Mr. LENROOT. The court’s action was taken not as a 
matter of discretion, but as a matter of international law. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but the Senator overlooks the propo- 
sition, which he stressed a few moments ago, namely, the 
matter of submitting a question in the first place. The council 
shall not submit a question which involves the interests of the 
United States without the consent of the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not see that we are interested in what 
the council may request; we are interested in what the court 
may do. 

Mr. BORAH. But we are interested in whether the council 
may submit a question in which the United States is interested 
without the United States being consulted in regard to its 
being submitted. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it is made clear, if it is determined abso- 
Intely, that the court has no jurisdiction to render an advisory 
opinion in such a case, is not the United States fully pro- 
tected? In other words, I do not see how we can operate 
upon the Council of the League of Nations by any reservation 
which we may make here. 

Mr. PEPPER. We can not operate upon the Council of the 
League of Nations by a reservation, but if the other signatory 
powers agree to the following as a condition of our adherence, 
we shall be abundantly protected, namely, a statement that 
the court shall not have the competence to render an advisory 
opinion upon any matter touching the vital interests of a non- 
league State where the nonleague member has protested. 

That, Mr. President, if I may say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin what is in my mind, will then have not merely the 
value of perpetuating the policy of the Eastern Karelia case, 
but it will guard against the embarrassing contingency of a 
request from the Council of the League of Nations tu the court 
and the refusal of the court to give the advice asked for. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would have, of course, that effect, but it 
could not operate upon the power of the cduncil in any way; 
they might still have power to make the request. 

Mr. PEPPER. I agree that it would not operate upon the 
power of the council, but I take it for granted that if the com- 
petence of the court to respond were taken away in that case 
the council would not prefer the request. 

Mr. LENROOT. In other words, if the policy of the Karelia 
case is made permanent, that would reach that very question, 
and the council would know that the court would not render an 
opinion affecting the United States without our consent. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the Senator from Wisconsin 
contends that it is proposed to adhere to a court the jurisdiction 
of which is controlled by a body that we can not affect by a 
reservation? : 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what the Senator said. 

Mr. LENROOT. We can not control the jurisdiction of the 
council or any other body by asking the court to do anything, 
but we can control by a reservation the power of the court to 
do or not to do what may be requested of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if I understand rightly, the 
Senator from Wisconsin thinks that we ought not just now to 
try to amend the covenant of the League of Nations? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly not. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not interested in amending the covenant 
of the League of Nations, but I want it noted in the Recorp 
that both Senators now admit that we are proposing to adhere 
to a court the jurisdiction of which is controlled by a body that 
we can not affect by a reservation. 

Mr. WALSH. To whom does the Senator refer? 

Mr. BORAH. I refer to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator misunderstood me; I never made 
any such assertion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Nor did I. } 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Wisconsin said just a mo- 
ment ago that we can not control the action of the council 
with reference to submitting a question for an advisory opinion. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course; I agree with that. 

Mr. BORAH. Then what we are doing, to state it in an- 
other way, is we are proposing to adhere to a court the juris- 
diction of which is controlled by a body whose power we can 
not control by reservation? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not agree to that at all. 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. The jurisdiction of the court is controlled by 
the statute and not at all by the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator just admitted that it is con- 
trolled hy the covenant of the League of Nations with refer- 
ence to advisory opinions. 
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Mr. WALSH. No; I did not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Nor did I. 

Mr. BORAH. Then where is the provision which controls it? 

Mr. WALSH. Whenever you introduce anything concerning 
the powers of the council you are then endeavoring to re-form 
the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. You can do whatever you please with the 
court by reseryation; but when you undertake to state what 
the council can do and what the council can not do, then you 
are re-forming the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but where is the provision in the 
statute which provides for adyisory opinions? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] and myself have 
expressed our views about that matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. Article 36. ; 

Mr. BORAH. The members of the court contend that there 
is no authority at all in the statute for advisory opinions. 

Mr. WALSH. To what does the Senator refer? 

Mr. BORAH. I refer to Judge de Bustamente’s book, and 1 
refer also to the views of Judge Moore. 

Mr. WALSH. No; the Senator can not refer to the views 
of Judge Moore, because I have Judge Moore’s views on my 
desk here, and he says that the provisions are incorporated in 
the statute by reference, 

Mr. BORAH. I know that lecture; yes, Nevertheless 

Mr. WALSH. Judge Moore, then, does not state that the 
jurisdiction does not depend upon the statute. 

Mr. BORAH. I assert that Judge Moore is now of the opin- 
ion that the sole authority for advisory opinions is in the cove- 
nant, and I know whereof I speak. 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose there is some significance to be at- 
tached to the adverb in that statement, that he now does. I can 
speak only from the public declaration of Judge Moore. I have 
it in my hand here. So far as Judge de Bustamente is con- 
cerned, I can not speak so positively about that, because I have 
to speak from recollection; but I do not remember that Judge 
de Bustamente discusses that subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I read it here this afternoon. 

Mr, WALSH. However, if he does, I should differ with him; 
that is all. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the col- 
loquy which has just taken place gives rise to distinctions that 
are rather verbal than substantial. We are all agreed on cer- 
tain fundamentals. One is that when an advisory opinion is 
asked by the council of the league embarrassment may result 
from the fact that it is asked, quite apart from the question of 
the action the court takes upon receipt of the request. In the 
Eastern Karelia case, for instance, there was a grave menace 
to the peace of Europe in the mere submission of the request 
for the advisory opinion; and I apprehend that if an advisory 
opinion were asked of the court by the Council of the League 
of Nations in a matter affecting the interests of the United 
States and in a case where we had not consented that such 
request should be made we should have a very disturbed con- 
dition of public opinion in this country, and the prestige of the 
court would be Seriously affected, even if the court after con- 
sideration were to do what it did in the Eastern Karelia case 
and refuse to give any opinion at all. For that reason, Mr. 
President, I for one strongly favor a reservation which will 
declare it to be not within the competence of the court to give 
an opinion in that case, quite agreeing with the Senator from 
Montana that that will operate only upon the jurisdiction of 
the court as a legal proposition, but being also confident that 
it will have the practical effect of leading the council of the 
league to refrain from asking any opinion in such a case of a 
court which would have no jurisdiction to comply with the 
request. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that that is the reconciliation 
of the controversy that has just taken. place. Whether we 
trace the origin of the jurisdiction to give advisory opinions to 
the thirty-sixth article of the statute, or whether we trace it to 
the fourteenth article of the covenant of the league, in either 
event it seems to me that the court ought, so far as we are 
concerned, to be deprived of its competence to respond to a 
request for advice in any matter where we have a direct 
interest unless we are of a mind to submit the question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to read now what 
Judge Moore does say on whether the power to render advisory 
opinions is derivable from the statute or from article 14 of the 
covenant, 

I read from the work entitled “ International Law and Some 
Current Illusions and Other Essays,“ by Judge John Bassett 
Moore, page 114, as follows: 
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Another question very fully discussed was that of the giving of 
advisory opinions. The statute, as adopted by the Assembly of the 
League, does not directly mention advisory opinions; but the court, 
after careful consideration, reached the conclusion that there were 
certain clauses of the statute which by implication incorporated the 
provision in article 14 of the covenant on that subject. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bayard Edwards Kendrick Sackett 
Bingham Ernst Keyes Sheppard 
Biease Ferris Ki ng Shipstead 
Borah Fess La Follette Simmons 
Bratton Frazier Lenroot Smith 
Brookhart George McKellar Smoot 
Broussard Gerr; McKinley Stanfield 
Bruce Gillett McMaster Stephens 
Butler Glass McNary Swanson 
Cameron Goff Means Trammell 
Capper Gooding Metcalf Walsh 
Caraway Hale Moses Warren 
Copeland Harreld Norris Weller 
Couzens Harris Nye Wheeler 
Curtis Harrison Overman Williams 
Dale Heflin Pepper Willls 
Deneen Howell Pine 

Dill Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. 

Edge Jones, Wash, Robinson, Ark. 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I desire to announce that 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce is meeting in its room 
upstairs and that there are present there the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. They wish 
to have that fact noted here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum Is present. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wonder if there is some 
chance to get an agreement as to when we can have a vote on 
this World Court proposition? It has been discussed here off 
and on since the Ist of December, and it seems to me that 
every Senator who desires to discuss it has had the oppor- 
tunity to do so. If not, we can have still more time to discuss 
it. There should be ample opportunity for discussion; but the 
tax bill is nearly ready for consideration, and I for one favor 
getting the World Court mutter out of the way before that bill 
is taken up. If there is to be a filibuster of any kind, let it 
come against this measure and let us fight it out and finish it, 
and not let it be carried on behind the tax bill. 

I simply wonder if there is not a way to get an agreement 
fixing a definite day when we can vote on this World Court 
proposition. I ask the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. He 
is one of the leading Senators opposed to the pending resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think it would be difficult to 
agree this afternoon. I may say to the Senator from Alabama 
that there has been no filibuster on this matter that I know of. 
It is true that I have spoken upon the subject three times, but 
I have not spoken at great length, and, as I understand it, I 
have spoken to the subject. I am not going to engage in any 
filibuster. I think the fact that I have been here 18 years and 
have never taken part in a filibuster is some assurance that 
my word will be kept. But I do desire to present the different 
phases of this controversy as I see it, and I, with others, feel 
very deeply about it. 

When the legitimate debate has been closed the Senate can 
proceed to vote, as far as I am concerned. I can assure the 
Senator that a filibuster has never at any time been discussed 
in our meetings. So far as I am concerned, I have insisted 
that debate be legitimate debate. Others may have a different 
view and may discuss the matter from a different standpoint, 
but, speaking for myself, and, I think, very generally for those 
who are opposed to our adherence to the World Court, we 
simply want to present what we believe to be substantial argu- 
ments upon the proposition, and then we will proceed to vote. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Could the Senator from idaho fix a time when, 
in his opinion, we could have a vote? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I could fix a day. I would say the 10th 
of February. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is too far off to sult me, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not mean to intimate for a moment that 
we will be debating this matter until the 10th of February, but 
when it comes to fixing a date I want to be sure that I do not 
cramp anybody. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have not charged the Senator 
from Idaho with engaging in a filibuster, and do not make such 
a charge. He has spoken to the issue as he understands the 
issue. Ile is a wonderfully able Senator, one of the very ablest 
in this body, and in the country, so far as that is concerned. 
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He is so powerful as a debater that he sometimes converts a lot 


of people to his way of thinking when he is wrong. I am pay- 
ing him about the highest tribute that I can pay to a debater 
when I say that about the Senator. He could almost take the 
position that white is black, and argue it for an hour, and con- 
vince you he is right about it. 

I have no desire to cut off anybody or shut off debate. I do 
not know, Mr. President, but that I haye seen some foot tracks 
of a filibuster in this body. I believe I have. Whether Sen- 
ators favor setting up some international tribunal to prevent 
war in the future or want to leave things as they are, for coun- 
tries to go at each other's throats and kill their boys on the 
battle field, I want all Senators who desire to talk on this 
question to have the opportunity to present their views. But I, 
for one, do not favor permitting these propositions to drag on 
when we know the judgment of the Senate on the subject 
already. When we haye important legislation coming on, pro- 
posing to grant relief to the farmers of the country, when we 
are trying to pass a tax bill to bring relief to the taxpayers of 
the country, I do not think we ought to dillydally along with 
this question indefinitely, but we ought to have a vote on it. 

I am making the suggestion at this time so that Senators 
may know that some of us are in favor of bringing in a cloture 
rule, if necessary to get a vote. The Senate has rules now by 
which it can operate and carry on its business. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I trust the Senator from Alabama observes the 
very broad smile mantling the face of the Vice President. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. It seemed to me that the Vice President was 
approving what I was saying. I think he would like to see 
action had upon this question. That is all I have to say upon 
the subject at this time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to say just a word 
upon this subject. For the past week I have yery frankly said 
that, so far as I could influence the situation, there should be 
debate or voting upon reservations. That is still my position, 
and I hope that debate will be legitimate debate upon the 
merits of the question. I regret that I can not say that of all 
the debate which has taken place upon the part of the opposi- 
tion in the past. The Senator from Idaho always discusses the 
merits of a question, and anything I say does not in any way 
refer to him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas and others. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I believe the parliamentary 
procedure is to read the statute. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask for the reading of the statute. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I must say that I was some- 
what surprised when I heard my personal friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hxrrux] make some refer- 
ence to a rule which I believe is called “cloture.” A paper 
from his State, as well as some papers from other Southern 
States, have seen fit to criticize rather severely the compliment 
which I paid to the distinguished former Senator in this body 
from Massachusetts, the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, and a part 
of their criticism of me for paying him that compliment was 
directed to the fact that it was he, Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
endeavored to put the cloture rule into effect in the House of 
Representatives and force bayonets to the necks of the white 
people of the South, that section from which 7 come—and I 
thank God for the section and that I was born in it—in order 
to give the Negroes the opportunity to vote in the election. 

I do not think you can judge the brain of a man by the 
position he might take on any one question, nor do I think that 
you can judge of his Americanism or his honesty or his ability 
as a Member of this body by the fact that he favored one or 
another measure; and I do not for the life of me see how any 
man south of the Potomac River, in view of past experiences 
and in view of past history, could stand upon the floor of this 
Chamber under any conditions or any circumstances and sign a 
petition to invoke that rule, or vote for its enforcement, and I 
believe that my distinguished friend from Alabama was merely 
jesting when he threw out that suggestion. I would certainly 
have to see the name of any southerner signed to a petition like 
that, or I would have to hear him vote upon this floor before I 
would believe it. ` 

We have in this body men who are pointed out as the most 
distinguished lawyers of the body. I shall not say who they 
are, for the Senate and the world know. But it is a fact that 
those who are stated to be the ablest lawyers in this body are 
to-day far apart on this question of the league court. We see 
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the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, the distinguished 
Senator from Montana, the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri, the distinguished Senator from Idaho, on different sides 
of this question, men who would adorn any bench in the world, 
men whose legal opinions are looked up to and sought for by 
people in this country who have any question of law or litigation 
to take into consideration. If those gentlemen can not agree 
as to what would be the effect on the United States if we 
should adhere to this league court, then I ask, how can a lay- 
man, how can just an ordinary lawyer, like myself, for instance, 
and many others of my kind in this country, make up his mind 
as to which is right and which is wrong? If there be a ques- 
tion, if there be a single doubt in the mind of any man who has 
a vote to cast on this question as to whether it is best for this 
Nation or not, it seems to me that he would resolve that doubt 
in behalf of the Nation and not vote to bring about the legal 
complications which have been mentioned by so many Senators. 

Mr. President, something has been said about a filibuster. I 
do not know that I exactly understand what that word means, 
but if filibuster means to speak, or if filibuster means to vote, I 
want to say right now that I would to God I had the power to 
stand here without eating a bite or taking a drink or sleeping a 
wink until 12 o'clock on the 4th day of March, 1931, if it would 
keep this iniquitous, infernal machine from being put on the 
people of America. If you call that a filibuster, then I am 
pod on I am ready for the sentence of the court, whatever 
t may be. 

I have been criticized, and pretty severely criticized, and I 
love criticism. If it had not been for the newspapers in South 
Carolina I would never have been in the Senate. Their 
vituperation and abuse did more to elect me than anything 
I ever did. I think they have realized it, and now they are 
kind of holding up. I have been criticized because I said 
something about the war. One paper down in South Carolina 
was so kind as to say that if I had said that before I came to 
Washington, they have their doubts as to whether I would 
have come. 

I want to read from the official record a speech I made in 
South Carolina at a place called Pomaria—P-o-m-a-r-i-a. I 
do not want Senators to get it mixed up with Poormary.” 
We have enough “poor Marys” down there without charging 
this town with being one. 

I said on that occasion: 


We are here on this occasion at the invitation of the Christians 
of this community—the members of three congregations of a denomi- 
nation of Christians who love thelr God and who love their State; 
people who stand for what is right; who teach their children that 
duty is the sublimest word in the English language, and that they 
do their duty under all conditions and circumstances, regardless of 
what any man or set of men may think. It is to that class of people 
that I have been requested to speak. 

It has been published of late in the antireform press— 


Right there I will say that our State has no Republican 
Party; but it is divided up into two factions, one known as the 
reform, which was founded and led by the distinguished former 
Senator Tillman, and the other composed of men who opposed 
him in politics. It was my good fortune to belong to that 
faction which was led by the cornfield lawyer from Edgefield. 


It has been published of late in the antireform press that I and 
the party to which I belong are outcasts in the political world just 
now, but 1 want to say to you, so far as I am personally concerned, 
that I would rather be an outcast in the eyes of Woodrow Wilson 
and a follower of Jesus Christ than to be a follower of Woodrow 
Wilson and an outcast from Jesus Christ; that I would much prefer 
being a water boy in heaven, listening throughout eternity to the chant 
of the angels, than to be the commander in chief of all the forces of hell 
forever, hearing only the music of the crackling coal, the leashing 
of the blazes, and the shricks of the damned. I was opposed to this 
war. Had I been a United States Senator or a Congressman, I would 
have voted against it; and T believe religiously, as firmly as I belleve 
that there is a God in heaven, that on the final judgment day every 
American citizen who is killed in this war off of American soil will be 
charged against the President of the United States and the Members 
of Congress of the United States who voted for it as an unwarranted 
sacrifice in the sight of Almighty God of fresh young American man- 
hood. 

Do not misunderstand me. We are now in this war, and it must 
be pushed to a successful conclusion. The might of the Nation must 
be thrown toward bringing it to an end at the earliest possible 
moment, And let us all pray God that it may be brought to a suc- 
cessful end before a great number of our young men are killed upon 
the battle fields of Europe. We are in the fight, and we must fight 
it to a finish with all the power of our great Nation. 

' When Christ was upon this earth, He taught, “Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” Can any man show me where Christ ever said, “ Blessed 
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be the war makers"? No; but He did say that He came upon the 
earth to save men and not to destroy them. He led the fight for 
Christianity and to save from death. To-day, what do we find in 
this great country of ours? We find the press, with all its might and 
power, swinging itself upon the side of death and destruction. We 
find that for fear of losing that awful influence of money it is willing 
to rush into the trenches of France the bone and sinew and the very 
flower of the manhood of the American Republic. We find more than 
that—that it fears, yea, it cowers beneath the lash of that influence 
and gives to the people of this Nation no information, except what 
the editor wants the people to see. It keeps the news from the people; 
it hides the facts; it conceals the truth, and it gives to us only those 
things which it thinks will inspire passion, that will call the mean 
and not the good, the evil and not the godly, in man to the fore- 
front, in order that the destruction may go on and on and call it—may 
God save the name l Hberty. 


At Pickens, S. C., on August 25, 1917, I said: 


I have stated, and do not hesitate now to state, that I was opposed 
to this war, because I saw no compelling reason for us to go into it. 
I am still opposed to it, for I have as yet neither read nor heard of 
any such reasons for our going into it. It is true that it is said, and 
properly said, “ My country, may she ever be right; but right or wrong, 
my country.” I say that, and emphasize it. But it is the duty of 
our leaders—those who are in the front and whom we send to represent 
us in the highest councils of our Nation—always to thoroughly inform 
themselves and see that our country is right, and when they fail to do 
this the Constitution of this great Republic of ours gives us the privi- 
lege to criticize them for their actions in a proper manner and to peti- 
tion them for a redress of our grievances, and we have that right, and 
none can take it from us. And if they will not listen to us, we have a 
right to sweep them from office at the next election and to send to 
Washington as our representatives men who do listen to the voice of 
those they are supposed to serye and not to boss. 

I am taught in that great Book that Christ when upon earth said, 
“ Be kind one to another with brotherly love; be patient in tribulation ; 
continue in prayer; bless them that persecute you; bless but curse not; 
recompense to no man evil for evil; therefore if thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing thou shall heap 
coals of fire upon bis head, Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with goodness.” And I am proud to say that I find in that same Book 
to love my neighbor as myself, and, most positively, “ Thou shall not 
kill.” And when asked upon earth which were the greatest command- 
ments Christ said, “ Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy mind and with all thy soul and with all thy strength and thy 
neighbor as thyself,” saying to the multitude that “on these two 
commandments hang all the law and the Prophets.” And I stand 
before you to-day and with pleasure state that I am not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ, because it is the power of God unto salvation to 
all them that believe. It is true that for the believing of these truths 
and the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ that persecution was extended 
by the influence of Wolsey and Antwerp. The burning of God's word 
was advocated by the Church of Rome. Many were confined in prison 
and put to death for even reading the New Testament, 

Wycliffe, Tyndale, Fryth, Roye, Coverdale, Cranmer, Rogers, Martin 
Luther, St. Paul, John the Baptist, and hundreds of others have 
been either beheaded, burned at the stake, or exiled for the teachings 
of this Gospel and even the lowly Nazarene, the Christ, the Savior 
of us all, who said, “ Love thine enemies, bless them that curse you, 
and pray for them which wrongfully trouble you; a man that taketh 
away thy goods, forbid him not; if ye love them which love you, what 
thanks are ye worthy of?” Saying that the very sinners “ Love their 
lovers; and if ye do for them which do for you, what thanks are 
ye worthy of, for the sinners do even the same; be ye therefore mer- 
ciful as your Father is merciful; forgive and ye shall be forgiven; 
for with what measure ye mete, with the same measure shall men 
mete to you again "—even the Christ, for that doctrine, was crucified, 
dying between two thieves. And if He were on earth He would aguin 
preach, “ Peace on earth, good will toward all men,” and if it be a 
crime to preach that doctrine, then I commit it, and am willing to 
take whatever may be my persecution, for what I say unto you that, 
“Death is but the open gateway through which we all must pass to 
everlasting peace and happiness,” and truly those who die for teach- 
ing the Gospei of Christ and of peace can stand with one foot upon 
the grave and the other in the skies and shout back to earth, Oh, 
death, where is thy sting; oh, grave, where is thy victory?’ For it 
was Christ himself who said, “ He that loses his life for me shall 
find it again.” If St. Paul could be arraigned to-day before the kings 
and rulers of the nations of the earth, he would say to them, “I 
would to God that not oniy thou, but all of our people, were both 
almost and altogether such as I am—for God and for peace.“ Tyn- 
dale, who gave us our first testament from the Greek, was strangled 
at Antwerp and his body burned, but his dying prayer was, Lord, 
open the eyes of the King of England.” Was his prayer answered? 
My prayer to-day is, Lord, open the eyes of all the rulers of this 
earth, that we may have peace,” 
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No man wants the United States to back down, or curl its tail 
and run, but if we can have an honorable peace without slaughtering 
our young manhood, who can object? Let each man, instead of bom- 
bast and billingsgate, answer this question: Are you in favor of 
an honorable peace—peace without sacrifice of principle? Let him 
answer that plainly and distinctly, and then next year we will know 
how each man stands, The Bible distinctly says, “Thou canst not 
serve both God and mammon.” Patronage and praise may buy some 
people, but, thank God, there are some people whose price is not so 
cheap, and who hold the salvation of the young manhood of this 
country above postmasterships, R. F. D. carrier positions, little appoint- 
ments around the Capitol in the city of Washington, United States 
marshalships, district attorneyships, or any other position that can 
be handed out from Washington or from Columbia. And truly we 
expect some day to hear some exclaim: 

“And can my God his wrath forbear, 
And me the chief of sinners sparé?” 
And also truly they will sing: 
“The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day; 
And there may I, though vile as he, 
Wash all my sins away.” 

Mr. Jefferson said: “ Peace and friendship with all mankind is our 
wisest policy, and I wish that we may be permitted to perpetuate it.” 
To this I agree, for truly peace rules the day where reason rules the 
mind, for the real and lasting victories are those of peace and not 
of war. It is true that all of the disciples forsook Christ and. fled. 
This is no isolated case of cowardice and desertion. “It is merely 
an illustration of the universal truth that the multitude will follow 
blindly and insanely the hero prophet in his hour of triumph and 
coronation, but will desert him and destroy him at the moment of his 
humiliation or defeat. The trial of Warren Hastings in the Hall of 
William Rufus has been immortalized; the trial of Aaron Burr, omitting 
Arnold's treason, is the blackest chapter in the annals of our Re- 
public. Burr was the most extraordinary man of the first half cen- 
tury of American history. The trial of Alfred Dreyfus is still fresh in 
the minds and memories of men. Other trials—of Mary Stuart, the 
beautiful and brilliant Scottish Queen; of Robert Emmet, the grand 
and gifted Irish patriot martyr—thrilled the world In their day, and 
there are those yet living who realize God's sovereign miracle may be 
described as the changing of a man with all bis sins and imperfec- 
tions into a winged spirit, thus fitting him to leave the coarse and 

1 vulgar earth for life among the stars. Nature in her feeble way 
tries to imitate the wonder by transforming the caterpillar into a 
butterfly, thus fitting it to leave the dunghill for life among the 
flowers.” 


I said in a speech in Danville, Va., on the 17th of May, 1917: 


Had I been a Member of the Congress or Senate I would have 
voted against war with Germany and against conscription; but sald I 
to those Virginians, “ We are in the war now, and it is not to ask 
the renson why, nor to wait for anyone to make reply; it is but to 
do and die, and we propose to stand as one man and fight to the finish.” 

And at Pomaria, the speech which I suppose most of you have read, 
I discussed issues along the line that I have talked to you to-day— 
for peace; criticized some ministers of the gospel and some church 
members for the position they were talking and asked the pointed 
question in view of the sign of the times, if the power of money was 
throttling Christianity, and said that was the sign of the times. In 
my speech at Carswell on the 8th day of August I took the same 
position that I had taken in my two former speeches, and again I 
repeat that South Carolina can whip Germany by herself if they will 
fight on Carolina soil. The United States can whip the world if they 
fight on American soil and we can whip the world, leaving out Japan, 
on any land or water on earth and it makes me tired to hear men 
talking about “ If Germany should win.” 

T can get up a brigade without an anti-Blease man in it and keep 
all Germans out of this State that have any idea of trying to come 
here. We have for years been sending missionaries and piles of our 
money to foreign lands to teach the gospel of Jesus Christ. Now, 
forsooth, because I am talking that same gospel from the rostrum, 
some benighted fools holler that BLEASE is against the Government.” 
Christ taught peace on earth. That's my doctrine, and “ good will to 
men "—that's my doctrine—and yet we are spending thousands and 
thousands of dollars to teach the heathen that religion and the com- 
mand, Thou shalt not kill,“ and billions to make guns big enough 
and powder strong enough and bullets sufficiently piercing to kill our 
feliowmen. I am for an honorable peace and for the doctrine of my 
Savior, and for the saving our boys from death. “Onward Christian 
soldiers marching to kill your fellowmen” would be a sacrilegious 
motto worthy only of the devil and his imps. 

The world has never seen such a political campaign of debauchery 
as will be waged in the election of next year to save those who favor 
war and death in behalf of money and credit, even though it take the 
honor of the voter and make the thief at the ballot box. So it is up 
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to you, my friends, to be up and doing now and every minute until 
the last vote is counted and the tabulation is made. 


In a speech which I delivered at Chapin, S. C., on August 
30, 1917, I said: : gt 


If there are so many people in favor of this human slaughter called 
war, why are there so many of the so-called orators running all over 
South Carolina teaching and advocating the moyement?—and I say 
running advisedly, and I divide the word “movement” in the 
middie, with a hyphen after the “move” part. Why so many loud- 
mouthed horn tooters calling for the war if the “people are clamor- 
ing for it” ? Why so much money being spent running around all over 
the State to work up a war fever? Can it be possible that it is a 
farce comedy called “ Preparedness,” which in South Carolina means 
preparedness to defeat the reformers and to cheat BTnasz and his fol- 
lowers at the election in 1918? Can it be that it is an easy manner 
secretly to organize their forces for a partisan political fight against 
the laboring element and in favor of capital and autocracy in South 
Carolina? 


Mr. President, in the same speech delivered at Chapin, S. C., 
on the 30th of August, 1917, I made a prophecy. I am not a 
prophet; I do not claim to be, either; and I do not want to be. 
I merely wish to read what I then said: 


It is my firm conviction and belief that at the first opportunity 
offered the people the Democratic Party, the war party, and its 
leaders will be swept from power and their retirement will be 80 
long that they will come to the bellef that they have been politically 
exiled both by God and man, and I further believe when the other 
nations of the earth shall awaken to the treatment which they have 
received from thelr leaders and the dire calamities which have over- 
taken them from the treachery of their leaders, then they, too, will 
arise in thelr power and sweep out the head of every nation that is 
engaged in this horrible and unjust murder. 


Now, I ask to-day, where are the rulers of the warring na- 
tions? All retired, and thank God for it! And why not? 
Those who are now in power should profit by the humiliation 
and defeat of these men instead of making more war by this 
league court. 

I have read these extracts simply to show to anyone who 
may see fit to criticize me—for which I care nothing—that 1 
said much more in South Carolina on the public stump about 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson and the Democratic Party than I have 
eyer said upon the floor of the Senatè or can say upon the 
floor of the Senate. 

I was against Mr. Wilson's war policy; I am against war 
yet; I expect to remain against it; and so long as we can have 
our own Nation to ourselves I do not believe there is much 
danger of haying war. What does England want with us in 
this court? Do you mean to tell me, Mr. President, that peo- 
ple may truthfully say they are in favor of peace when they 
are spending millions of dollars manufacturing guns and 
pistols? What use has a man for a pistol? He can not fix 
his wagon with it; he can not fix his automobile with it; he 
can not cut wood with it. What use is it to him? When a 
man starts anywhere and takes a gun out and sticks it into 
his pocket what is he carrying it for? To kill something: 
certainly for the purpose of destroying. Why are the powder 
manufacturers, the gun manufacturers, and all such people 
to-day spending thousands and thousands of dollars manu- 
facturing things for war purposes? They are doing so in 
order to sell them to this Government or to some other goy- 
ernment when they get into war about this very league court. 

Senators talk about agreeing on what the court shall pass on 
and what they shall not pass on, when right here, as I said 
a while ago on the floor of the Senate, the big brains of the 
Senate can not agree on the proposition; the big brains of 
the Senate can not say whether or not such or such a measure 
shall be taken into consideration. 

While I have no fear of the matter, so far as I am concerned, 
I think the distinguished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OvERMAN] was very right in his position the other day when 
he offered a reservation providing that in case we adhere 
to the league court it shall not have the jurisdiction or power 
under certain conditions and circumstances to pass upon cer- 
tain claims. Mr. President, what would that mean? It is 
not a threat. South Carolina cares not the snap of her finger 
about it; but there are States in this Union that might be 
exercised over it; and if that court should pass upon those 
claims, what would be the resuit? Four judges out of five 
would vote to make those States pay, and possibly five ont 
of the five might do so. That would depend entirely, Mr. 
President, on the view of the man who at that time represented 
America. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to read from a speech which, 
in my opinion, is the strongest that I have seen anywhere on 
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the World Court issue. It was delivered by Mr. Charles T. 
Rice, of New York. It was delivered before the Friends of 
Irish Freedom at a meeting held at the Irish-American Ath- 
letic Club rooms in New York City on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 29, 1925. Mr. Rice said: 


While we people of America pursue the ordinary tenor of our 
ways, working and playing, buying and selling, with our hearts set 
on material prosperity or personal welfare, and our minds occupied 
with the commonplaces of life, there is a struggle going forward 
in the United States Senate which concerns the present and future 
welfare of every one of us, and the welfare of our children for genera- 
tions to come. The Senate—still, thank God, the greatest deliberative 
and legislative body in the world—is debating and considering the 
question: Shall this Republic adhere to and become a member of the 
so-called Permanent Court of International Justice, popularly known 
as the World Court? 

It is a startling commentary on the lack of political spirit in Amer- 
ica to-day, on the lack of genuine, positive patriotism, that a majority 
of that Senate is ready to take us into that court and only a brave 
minority is battling against a step so dangerous to the integrity of 
American traditions and the safety of the Republic. A courageous and 
patriotic minority is fighting for us and wondering why we, the peo- 
ple, do not speak out, and speak sternly and distinctly. 

They are being assailed by all the resources of one of the most 
powerful propaganda machines ever known in history. It is no exag- 
geration to say that almost all the money in the world is behind the 
procourt propaganda, for all the organized forces of the international 
Money power are vitally interested in bringing the United States into 
the League of Nations, so that the matchless man power and fabu- 
lous wealth of the United States may be used to underwrite the 
adventures of imperialism in every quarter of the globe; and they are 
backing the effort to enroll us in the World Court as the first step 
toward entangling us in the league. Therefore every force which 
money can command is being used in the effort to stampede the Senate. 


CARNEGIE AND RHODES MONEY BBHIND PROPAGANDA 


Every organization founded on the money of Carnegie or Rhodes or 
Ginn, every alleged religious organization that can be induced by the 
money changers in the temple to forsake the service of Christ and of 
mankind and devote its influence to politics, every group of club- 
women—idle women who neglect their home duties to meddie in poli- 
tics only to be led like sheep by shrewd leaders, mouthing the ideals 
which are dear to women’s nature; every public man identified with 
and employed by the great international banking Interests; every 
professor looking for a Carnegie pension; every newspaper editor 
obeying the lash of the money power that holds a mortgage on the 
press—all these influences descend daily like a swarm of scorpions or 
flies to sting the Senate into acceptance of this World Court. And 
what are we, the plain people, whose little measure of worldly wealth 
would pay the bills and whose sons would fight the battles in which 
we would be involved as surely as we entered this World Court— 
what are we doing? 

It is imperative that we arouse and make ourselves heard, and, late 
though we are in entering the fray, I say we can carry the day if to 
the propaganda, the misrepresentation, the falsehood, fraud, folly, and 
pretense of the World Court advocates we oppose just two things: 
The common-sense ideals of old American tradition and the facts about 
this World Court—the facts and the demonstrable truth. 


LET US EXAMINE THE FACTS 


Let us examine the facts. We are told that this country should 
enter the World Court in order to serve the cause of peace on earth 
and good will to mankind. Let us see, therefore, whether entrance 
into this World Court is a necessary condition of American service to 
the cause of peace. We are told that this World Court is actually 
serving the cause of peace. Let us see if that is so. We are told that 
we can enter this court without becoming entangled in the League of 
Nations, because, we are assured, this court is not a league court. Let 
us see if that is so. We are told that, in fact, this court is a pecu- 
Marly American institution, an outgrowth of American ideals purely, 
and framed according to the ideas of America. Let us see what truth, 
if any, there is in that. 

Let us examine the last point first. It is said, quite correctly, that 
our Congress and various State legislatures have on a few occasions, 
over a period of many years, even as long as half a century ago, passed 
resolutions favoring some kind of international tribunal to lessen the 
chances of war and facilitate the peaceful settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations. That fact proves the American people's abhorrence of 
war and interest in the cause of peace, but it certainly is no proof 
that the present court is the sort of court which would have been ap- 
proved by those who passed pious resolutions half a century ago, or 
20 or 10 years ago. It proves that peace is an American ideal. It is 
no proof at all that this court meets America’s ideals. It is said that 
the United States took a leading part in the establishment of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, popularly known as The Hague tri- 
‘bunal, in 1899, and its revision in 1907. That is quite true, and that 
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fact proves merely that the system of arbitration thereby provided was 
in accordance with American ideals, but it proves not a whit more 
than that. Indeed, of all nations subscribing to The Hague tribunal, 
the United States was most cautious and conservative in insisting 
on provisions which prevent that tribunal from dealing with many 
things this present court assumes to deal with—most cautious and 
conservative in erecting safeguards against international entanglements 
such as this court would lead us into. 


WORLD COURT NOT AN AMERICAN COURT 


We are told that this is an American court because one American, 
Elihu Root, served on the committee which framed the statute of the 
court. There were 11 men on that committee—i Japanese, 1 Spaniard, 2 
Brazilians, 1 Belgian, 1 Norwegian, 1 Frenchman, 1 Netherlands Dutch- 
man, 1 Englishman, 1 Italian, and Mr. Root—so that, putting aside the 
fact that Elihu Root has always been a pronounced internationalist 
and a pronounced Anglophile, at best this court is but one-eleventh an 
American court. 

But there is a sense in which this is an American court, though I 
blush to use the name of my country in this sense—there is an 
American ancestry for this court which its friends are not mentioning 
at this time while they are trying to persuade us that it is not a 
league court. The World Peace Foundation, one of the best-financed 


and most active proleague agencies in this country, publishes a series 


of pamphlets. In the pamphlet, volume 7, No. 9, of 1924, there is a 
very interesting story. It tells how, in 1918, the organization known 
as the League to Enforce Peace (an ironic name—peace by force, that 
is, by war)—the League to Enforce Peace drew up a complete plan 
for a league of nations. This plan was approved by a committee of 
the League to Enforce Peace on March 23, 1918—eight months before 
the armistice—and was laid before President Wilson on March 28. 
Evidently at President Wilson's request it was not published at that 
time, but it was privately circulated. Now, this was a complete plan 
for a league of nations, and now I read from article 8 of this plan: 


“A CARNEGIN WORLD COURT 


“8. All justiciable questions arising between members of the league, 
not settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to a judicial tribunal 
hereinafter called the court of the league. * * The members of 
the league hereby agree to comply with the decisions of the court of 
the league.” 

And now I read from article 9 of this same League of Nations’ 
plan of the league to enforce peace: 

“9. The organs of the league shall be as follows: The court of the 
league, the council of conciliation, the court of conflicts, the court of 
claims, the congress, and the executive body of the league. 

The court of the league shall be a permanent tribunal continuously 
open. It shall consist of not more than 16 judges. * * *” 

And so on, the rest of that section providing for the manner of ap- 
pointing judges, for procedure, salaries, etc. 

Now, there is an American source of this court, but why do they 
not boast about that right now? Because there is proof that in the 
minds of its main backers this World Court always was and forever 
will be a part and parcel of the League of Nations. Who, you will 
ask, were the men who approved this plan? The committee consisted 
of—mark the names well—William H. Taft, A. Lawrence Lowell, Oscar 
S. Strauss, Theodore Marburg, Oscar S. Holt, Talcott Williams, William 
H. Short, and Glenn Frank—every one of them a leading advocate of 
the League of Nations as subsequently proposed by Woodrow Wilson. 
Every one of them—except Mr. Taft, silenced by his present judicial 
position—a leading supporter of the World Court to-day, and every one 
of them now volubly assuring the American people that this World 
Court is not a league court. = 


WORLD COURT AN ANNEX OF LEAGUE 


Well, now, let us consider that very question; Is this court a league 
court or is it not? I say it is a league court. I say it was conceived 
and born of the League of Nations, that it is supported by the League 
of Nations, that it exists solely as a servant of, as a department of, or 
as Messrs. Taft, Lowell, Strauss, etc., called it, an “organ of” the 
League of Nations. And in proof I offer the covenant of the league, the 
protocol and statute of the court, and the words of the advocates of 
the court. 

I quote from article 14 of the covenant of the League of Nations: 

“The council shall formulate and submit to the members of the 
league for adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice.” 

There is the germ, the seed, the egg of the court. How it was 
hatched is told in another world peace foundation pamphlet called the 
“ Handbook of the League of Nations.” This handbook was compiled 
by Doctor Livermore, formerly head of the New York Peace Society, 
and the winner of Mr. Bok's $50,000 prize for a “peace” plan which 
centered around the League of Nations. Here is how this out-and-out 
proleague, procourt authority describes the actual birth of this court: 

“Article 14 of the covenant of the League of Nations provides for 
the establishment of such a court. In fulfillment of this provision the 
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council of the league, on February 18, 1920, appointed an advisory 
committee of jurists to formulate the scheme of its organization. * * * 

“The draft statute of the advisory committee of jurists was ex- 
amined by the Council of the League of Nations at its meetings at San 
Sebastian, July 30-August 4, and the council decided to communicate 
the draft scheme for the institution of the court to the governments 
members of the league. It was studied by the council at Paris on 
September 16, and finally approved by it at Brussels on October 20-28. 

“The draft statute was submitted to the first assembly of the league 
at Geneva in November, 1920. The assembly by a unanimous vote on 
December 13, 1920, approved the resolution providing that the statute 
be appended to a protocol which could be submitted within the 
shortest possible time to the members of the League of Nations for 
ratification. Ratifications were promptly made, and the second as- 
sembly and Council of the League of Nations, on September 14-15, 
1921, proceeded to the election of the 11 judges and the 4 deputy 
judges of the court.” 


BIRTH OF WORLD COURT 


There you have the story of the birth of this court. Do you seem 
to detect therein any connection with the League of Nations? Sena- 
tor Lenroor and others in the Senate and out of the Senate tell us 
there is no connection! How different if we turn now to the protocol, 
the document signed by the nations adhering to the court. Just a few 
quotations: 

“The present protocol, which has been drawn up in accordance with 
the decision taken by the assembly of the League of Nations * * * 
is subject to ratification. Each power shall send its ratification to the 
secretary general of the League of Nations, * * * The ratification 
shall be deposited in the archives of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations.” 

Can you imagine that the powers signing this protocol, in which 
the names of the league and of its various parts occur as thickly as 
raisins in a mince pie, had any idea that this was not to be a league 
court? But now examine the statute of the court, the very constitu- 
tion of it. Here are the very first words of that statute: 

“A Permanent Court of International Justice is hereby established 
in accordance with article 14 of the covenant of the League of Nations.” 

Why, if a tree has no connection with its roots, this court has no 
connection with the league. If a babe bears no relation to its mother, 
this court is not related to the league—but alas for those who advance 
this ingenious idea, we hear this babe, in its very first words, as 
quoted above, calling the league mamma.“ 

SENATOR BORAH’S MASTERLY SPEECH 


But let me cite further proof. I quote now from the masterly 
speech of Senator Boran in the Senate on December 18. Senator 
Bornam shows that the secretary general of the league, when he in- 
vited those 11 men, including Mr. Root, to frame the statute of the 
court, wrote them thus: The court is to be the most essential part 
of the organization of the League of Nations.” So that is what those 
11 men got together to create—“ the most essential part of the League 
of Nations "—yet now we are told this court is no part of the league. 
But in addition Mr. Boram quotes from Mr. Root, who, in accepting 
membership on the committee which framed the court statute, wrote: 
“This new court must be provided for as a part of the system of 
which the League of Nations is a part.” Moreover, Senator BORAH 
shows, Mr. Root referred to this court specifically as “ the judicial 
organ of the League of Nations.” Ah, at that time it had not oc- 
curred to them to tell the American people that tweetlle-dum and 
tweedle-dee were not related, 

Senator Boram proceeds to quote from Dr. James Brown Scott. 
Who is James Brown Scott? He is the chief hand man in this coun- 
try, and has been for many years, of the Carnegie propaganda organi- 
zation—the head of the Carnegie Peace Foundation—the special “ neu- 
trality counsel” appointed by Woodrow Wilson early in the war, and 
the confidential adviser of Woodrow Wilson in all the devious intrigues 
which at last successfully led us out of a one-sided “ neutrality” into 
open war on England's side. This James Brown Scott is an official 
of more of the so-called “peace,” really propaganda organizations, 
than any other man. He is, in fact, the shrewd, able salaried man 
who actually conducts most of the proleague, procourt, pro-Anglo- 
American-alllance propaganda in this country, though the Wicker- 
shams, Lowells, Hibbens, and so forth, take the public glory. Now, this 
James Brown Scott was adviser to Mr. Root when Mr. Root was 
a member of the commission framing the court statute—mark well, 
this head of the Carnegie propaganda machine was at Mr. Root's 
elbow, doing the real scheming while Mr. Root took the public credit— 
and here is what James Brown Scott says about the World Court: 
“The court is in fact the agent of the league, therefore, necessarily 
intimately connected with it.” 


WORLD COURT PART OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Why, my fellow-citizens, it was never dreamt that this court was 
anything but a part of the League of Nations until about a year ago, 
when it was realized by the court’s backers—every one of whom is 
a league backer—that the American people would have nothing to do 
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with a league court—and then, and then only, the very people who 
had been urging us to enter the court as a step toward the league, 
suddenly began to tell us that the court has no relation to the league! 

Senator Boram sums up briefly the evidence which abounds in the 
very statute of the court, that it is a league court. Says Senator 
Boran: 

“There are some 22 sections of the statute which tie the court into 
the league. Phe league elects the judges; it pays the judges; 
it fixes the salaries of all the employees of the court; it fixes the pen- 
sions of the judges, The league may call upon this court at any time 
for advice or counsel upon any dispute or any question which the coun- 
cil or the league sees fit to submit to it. This makes it the consulting 
legal adviser of the league, which the league only controls.” 

And to Senator Boran's summary let me add just this: There are 
64 articles in the statute of the court, and the terms “ league,” “ Leagua 
of Nations,” “covenant,” “covenant of the league,” “council,” “ as- 
sembly,” “secretary general,” and “secretariat” occur 65 times in 
these 64 articles, 

But this World Court fas been in existence and functioning for four 
years. It has already written a record. Does that record show that it 
is or is not a league court? That is a question so simple that any sane 
person more than 10 years old can supply the answer the moment the 
facts are investigated. 

The court has dealt with 19 cases, according to latest available 
information. 

Six of those cases were submitted to it direct by nations in dispute. 

But 13 of those cases were submitted to it by the League of Nations 
which called on the court for advisory opinions, which the court duly 
rendered. 


RENDERING OF ADVISORY OPINIONS 


The rendering of advisory opinions asked for by the League of 
Nations has, in fact, been the chief function, the chief activity of this 
court to date. It has functioned as a bureau of the league, Its team- 
work with the league has been perfect. It has been a prime instrument 
of the league in feeling its way to that position as à superstate, which 
is the ultimate object of the powers operating through the league. 

If the American people understood the things the league bas been 
doing through the court, they would rise to protect this Republic by 
barring from citizenship any man or woman who dared propose that 
we have any trade or commerce with either of them. By its fourth 
and seventh advisory opinion the court assumes the right to determine 
questions of citizenship—a pleasant thing for Americans, especially in 
the West, to contemplate, if we should be a member of the court and 
the question of the right of Chinese and Japanese to American citizen- 
ship should be raised. 

By its sixth advisory opinion the court assumed to decide a question 
as to the rights of alien landowners in a country—another thing for us 
to think of in connection with the Japanese and Chinese. By its eighth 
and ninth advisory opinions the court arrogated to itself the power to 
settle, or advised the league to assume the power to settle, the questiong 
of boundary and territory. 


THE RECENT MOSUL DECISION 


But the most flagrant example of the way in which this precious 
league court functions is seen in the recent Mosul decision. Here is a 
warning to us as plain as the handwriting on the wall at Belshazzar’s 
feast. Here we see the court openly advising the league council that 
it has the right to fix boundaries and parcel out territories, the right to 
take a part of the admitted territory of one nation and hand It over to 
another. Senator Bonan does not hesitate to charge that in the Mosul 
case this court's function was simply to give the league council an 
excuse for carrying out the terms of a secret treaty between England 
and France. In any case it is plain that the court did function shame- 
lessly to give the council an excuse for rendering a decision, in inde- 
cent haste, in favor of the most powerful nation in the world, in favor 
of the power which dominates the league, namely, Britain, and against 
the comparatively weak and friendless power, Turkey. 

The Mosul territory belongs to Turkey. A special commission of the 
league itself appointed to investigate the Mosul situation reported ou 
August 7, 1925, that Mosul legally belongs to Turkey, but it recom- 
mended, nevertheless, that Mosul should be given to Britain—that is, to 
Iraq, the puppet State over which Britain holds a mandate.“ The 
league council announced that it would decide the fate of the Mosul 
territory, and that neither the votes of Britain nor Turkey should 
count when reaching a unanimous decision. This did not matter to 
Britain, as she controls all other nations represented on the council 
except France, and she can and does dicker and deal with France, giving 
a concession here for a concession there. But it did matter to Turkey, 
which pointed out that the league's own rules require a unanimous deci- 
sion, with both parties to the dispute represented. Besides, Turkey had 
never agreed to the council's arbitration. She agreed only to media- 
tlon by the council of the league. But the council turns to the court 
and asks an advisory decision as to whether the council's action, without 
the parties to the dispute being represented, would be binding, and the 
court obediently answers, Tes.“ Whereupon the council decides to 
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give Mosul to Iraq—that 18, to England. And why? Because in the 
Mosul territory are perhaps the greatest oll fields in the world—oil, 
liquid gold—therefore give it to England! 

COURT WOULD INTERFERE IN OUR DOMESTIC CONCERNS 


But suppose we were a member of the court and a question affecting 
our boundaries or our territories, continental or insular, should arise 
and such a question could be raised—this court, if it is consistent, 
would advise the league council that it had a right to parcel out our 
territory—American territory! That brings it pretty near home, does 
it not? Advocates of the court say, Let us make reservations,“ 
whereby we will not permit such American questions to come before it.“ 
Well, my friends, the experience of Turkey with the court and the 
league shows plainly that reservations will not protect us from the 
manipulations and intrigues of that crew at Geneva and Hague. 

Do you know that included in the court statute there is an optional 
compulsory clause, already agreed to by many nations members of the 
court? The nation that signs this compulsory clause agrees beforehand 
to accept and abide by any decision of the court. They are not talking 
about that to-day, but if we go into the court, that will be the next 
step. And if we bound ourselves beforehand to accept a decision, and 
if. that decision were against us, we must either accept it or violate 
our pledged word, our national honor, and in addition be subjected to 
boycott, perhaps to war, with the whole league world against us. 

IS MEMBERSHIP IN COURT NECESSARY 


Is membership in this league court, or in any court, necessary in 
order that America may play its part in advancing the cause of peace? 
I respect that profound desire of Senator Boram to see established a 
real world court, very different from this league court, but I feel that 
as long as the league exists and propagandists in this land command- 
ing millions of dollars are urging us into the league court, the safest 
thing is to stay out of any court. 

For this Republic has already shown the nations of the world how 
to preserve and advance the cause of peace. The only time we ceased 
to be such an example to the world was when we entered the late 
war, urged by the propaganda of the very forces now urging us into 
the court in the name of peace. 

Phe keeping of peace is not a political but a moral matter. The 
nations of the world need not be puzzled as to how to advance the 
cause of peace, how to avoid war. I think any educated, intelligent 
American farmer, mechanic, or business man, if he thought of the 
matter for a few minutes, would give the nations a prescription for 
keeping the peace superior to all courts or other pretensious devices. 
I think he would say to the nations: The way to have peace is not to 
go to war. The way to avoid war is to obey the commandment, “Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor's goods.“ The way to avoid war is to 
obey the teachings of Christ and abolish covetousness and hatred from 
your hearts. Cease to covet the goods of the weaker nations; cease 
to exploit the helpless; cease to hate your successful neighbor; give 
up your imperial ambitions, and you will have peace without any 
bother of leagues or courts. 

In conclusion, remember that if this court is a thing we should 
avoid, then no reservations will make it a thing we should embrace. 
Reservations are devices of procourt Senators to ease us in, or de 
vices of anticourt Senators to mitigate and lessen, if possible, the 
perils they dread if we go in. But notice that the shouters for the 
court—all of them advocates of the league—still want us to go in 
reservations or no reservations. So that our duty as Americans 
remains to expose, to denounce, and to defeat in toto the proposal, 
so that this, our beloved Republic, shall not imperil its peace, its 
prosperity, its territorial integrity, its wealth, its independence, and 
the lives of its sons by going into this dangerous, deceptive, war- 
making league court. 


Mr. President, if we should pass the pending 8 
with the reservations which are pending, and if the other na- 
tions put in their reservations, and those reservations should 
not be accepted, would we not then be a favored nation, would 
we not? The other countries that are members certainly have 
not reserved to themselves the things which we have attempted 
to reserve to ourselves. I say “attempted” because I think 
the present reservations mean but very little, if anything, in 
protecting ourselves. But be that as it may, we would go in 
with more rights granted to us than the other nations, I 
ask each one of you, what is it about this country that makes 
the foreigners, who are so anxious to have us as a member, 
want us in at any price? 

As I stated yesterday—and I repeat it now—I am absolutely 
opposed to war, War is, indeed, a horrible thing. I wish 
for peace, and I, as a Senator in this body, would do all in my 
power to bring about peace, if such a condition could be brought 
about. There shall be wars upon wars as long as this universe 
stands, and the only way to prevent them from being more 
frequent is to use force. The best way to keep from fighting 
is to be so prepared in every way that the other fellow will real- 
ize that if he jumps on you he will get whipped, as I said the 
other day. 
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Let us have peaceful relations with all countries, yes; be 
charitable toward suffering peoples, yes. But when we are 
asked to sign on the dotted line a contract providing that we 
will adhere to a court ruled over by 11 judges, the majority 
of whose names I can not even pronounce, a contract which is 
open to so many interpretations, so many misleading phrases, 
sirs, I say no. 

Furthermore, if I thought otherwise ; if I were an ardent sup- 
porter of the League of Nations, if I loved the foreign diplo- 
mats as some of my good friends seem to love them, if I can 
judge by the sweet kisses they throw across the ocean in some 
of their arguments, which indicate to me that there is, indeed, 
a very devoted affection; admitting this, I could not sit in this 
body and vote to put my country—these United States“ the 
land of the free and the home of the brave,” into such an 
agreement, because if I did I would be violating, in my opinion, 
the Constitution of these United States, and upon that Consti- 
tution I stand. If all other reasons are brushed aside as to 
why I should vote against this subtle scheme, I repeat that 
upon the Constitution of these United States I stand. If I 
should vote to place in this country any authority superior to 
that of the United States, I would be a traitor in fact, if not in 
heart, if I can possibly see the facts correctly. 

To vote to put another court over the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the greatest court in the world, the greatest that 
has ever existed or that shall ever exist, a court practically 
elected by the people of this country, is impossible on my part. 
We have a President elected by the people, who in four years 
can be defeated, who appoints the judges to this very honorable 
court. We, the ‘representatives of the people, sent here by direct 
vote of the people, not through agents or through legislatures, 
but by actual vote of the people themselves at the ballot boxes, 
have the right to say who shall or who shall not sit upon that 
court. Appointees to the court. must be confirmed by this body. 
Their names must be sent here by the great President of the 
United States, and nobody can say that whoever may be 
President of the United States is foolish, nobody can say he is 


à fool, nobody can say he is not a brainy man, because a man 


1 is not a brainy man can not be President of the United 
tates. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask why should we, the people 
of this country, with this great court we have sitting here, 
which can hear our debates by merely walking to their door, 
yote to put over this country and over questions to be decided 
for the people of this country a tribunal composed of people 


who can not even speak the English language, as I said the- 


other day? It seems fo me that that and that alone would be 
sufficient. 

Suppose a question were decided here by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, any question that might involve any other 
nation or some foreign citizen's rights, and the United States 
Supreme Court should pass on it unanimously. I would like 
to know if there is an American in this country—white or 
black, or even half-and-half yellow—who would be willing to 
stand up and say, “I am willing that this question, it having 
been passed on unanimously by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, shall be carried across the water and let four 
judges from some other country—I do not care who they are 
or a thousand judges have the right to reverse the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States of America.” 

I do not believe there is a man in this country who would be 
willing to say that. Now, we are asked to go across there, with 
only ohe man to represent us, with all those countries repre- 
sented; and those countries are not our friends. Nobody can 
successfully prove that they are our friends. I do not know of 
any time that they have ever shown any friendship toward us. 

I spoke of the Civil War the other day, and I notice that 
some of my home papers have criticized me very severely for 
saying I thought that the statesmen of that day made a mistake 
in going into that war. I have no apologies to make for that 
statement. I reiterate it. The Confederate soldier did his 
part and did his duty when he was called on; but I still be- 
lieve that if the leaders had gone properly about it, in this 
body and in the body at the other end of the Capitol, with the 
President of the United States, some agreement could have 
been reached by which South Carolina would not have seceded 
and by which the other States which followed her out of the 
Union would not have seceded and gone into that horrible and 
dreadful war. 

Why should we, Mr. President, looking that squarely in the 
face, with absolutely all history before us, walk into some- 
thing which we know we are not going to be bound by? It 
will not be a year before some man will go over there and 
get mixed up in this court, and this country will be calling on 
some other country for an apology, and then the question will 
be submitted to the court. It would not surprise me if within 
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a year England would want us to get out of the Philippines. 
It would not surprise me at all if they would go over there 
and want to fight us for it. 

How long wiil it be before the court is asked to pass on some 
question like that of this woman—I can not pronounce her 
name—who tried to come into this country the other day; 
but we had a good, sensible, brave man sitting in the office 
of the Secretary of State, and he said, “ You can not come in.” 
I suppose that if we had been a member of this court, we 
would haye submitted that question to them. She would go 
back over there, and of course those fellows, worshipers ‘of 
hers, would say, “Yes; you can go in.” Then are we going 
to allow the people over in England, or some other country, 
tell us that we must do what our Secretary of State thinks is 
not right? 

We may have some dispute in regard to some boundary of 
the United States, or about some piece of land somewhere. 
Are we going to leave that to this court? I ask, why should 
we? We have the power to control our own business, We 
have the manhood and the womanhood to run this country. 
We have been taking care of it for a long time, and we see 
what it is to-day. We can learn from people who are living 
to-day what our country was 75 or 80 years ago. A few of us 
can go back ourselves and see what great and wonderful im- 
provements have been made. Why is it that we, who keep 
up our courage, who keep up our prosperity, and who keep 
up the worship of our God in our own way, should go across 
the water and ask four or five men to advise us what to do 
along those lines? For the life of me, Mr. President, I can 
not see. 

Our Constitution authorizes us to make international 
treaties, wherein the obligations of the contracting nations are 
strictly and finally defined and limited. 

Where in the Constitution do you find any grant of authority 
from the people to consent to any treaty which leaves the 
extent of our national obligations to be determined by the law 
court of an alien foreign supergovernment? 

You are aware, of course, that in the elections of 1920 and 
1924 the people, by two overwhelming majorities, instructed 
our Government to remain out of the League of Nations and 
all its works, and I venture to say that the people in those 
elections voted their convictions that the League of Nations 
was, in its last analysis, a subtle scheme, influenced by 
Great Britain in the interests of the Union Jack, who are 
jealous of the rest of the world, who hate the United States— 
get that, sirs, I repeat it; they hate us, they are jealous of 
our prosperity; the people, I say, voted their convictions that 
the scheme was only a carefully devised plan to have the 
United States alienate part of its sovereignty to a super- 
government, and to subordinate the American flag, a flag that 
I love, and I presume we all loye, to that of a supergovernment, 
a flag three-balled, a pawn-lure flag, representing that impe- 
rialistie and militaristic superstate, the League of Nations. 

You may argue from now until the end of time, you can 
employ all the technical reasoning in the world, but the fact 
remains that without the League of Nations there could not 
possibly have been in existence the present so-called League 
Court, and you gentlemen who adorn the other side of this 
chamber know as well as you know that you are sitting in 
this body, that the ardent Democrats who are supporting this 
pending resolution would be glad to have the United States 
become a full-fledged member of the league, and I repeat what 
I stated yesterday: “They are tying the dog under the steps 
and leading you in by the back door.” 

Sirs, I believe, as firmly as I believe that there is a God in 
heaven, that the average man, the common people, the laboring 
people, of this country, are unalterably opposed to this scheme. 
I have received letters upon letters from labor organizations 
and from farmers indorsing my stand as being against en- 
tangling our country in the intrigues and the broils of Europe. 
I firmly believe that four out of five of the young Americans 
who served in our World War, Army and Navy, who know 
what this thing means far better than most of us have any 
means of knowing—and who will, in my opinion, control Ameri- 
ean politics during the next generation just as surely as their 
grandfathers of the Union and Confederate armies controlled 
politics North and South for a generation following the War 
of Secession—are bitterly opposed to our signing this protocol. 

Mr. President, I have here an article by David Jayne Hill 
published in the Saturday Evening Post of January 9, 1926. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield, 
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Mr. HEFLIN. It is about time to adjourn or take a recess. 
Would not the Senator be willing to ask permission to have the 
article printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. BLEASE. No. It is important, but I am afraid Senators 
would not read it, and I would rather read it to them in order 
that they may get it all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator propose to read it to-night 
rather than in the morning? 

Mr, BLEASH. I would just as soon read it to-night. It does 
not make a bit of difference, just so I get it off my hands. 
However, if satisfactory, I will discontinue my remarks to- 
night, provided I can have permission to continue them to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, of course I could not give any 
consent about proceeding to-morrow, but we hope to have the 
court question before the Senate to-morrow. If the Senator 
will yield at this time, I will make a motion for a short execu- 
tive session with closed doors. 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield for that purpose. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION WITH CLOSED DOORS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business with closed doors. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business with closed doors. After 
five minutes spent in secret session, the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate, as in open executive 
session, take a recess until noon to-morrow: 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 
7 minutes p. m.), as in open executive session, took a recess 
are ee Tuesday, January 19, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 18 
(legislative day of January 16), 1926 
COLLECTOR OF Customs 

Charles Fowler, of Nogales, Ariz., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 26, with headquarters at 
Nogales, Ariz. Reappointment. 

POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 

Clayton C. Darrow to be postmaster at Willits, Calif., in place 
of J. OC. Duffield, resigned. 

William N. Falley to be postmaster at Mill Valley, Calif., in 
place of F. B. Reynolds, resigned. 

Dimer G. Crofts to be postmaster at Penryn, Calif., in place of 
5 Crofts. Incumbent's commission expired November 9, 
1925. 

Janet D. Watson to be postmaster at Tahoe, Calif., in place 
7 5 D. Watson. Incumbent's commission expired November 9, 
1925. 

Spencer Briggs to be postmaster at Oleum, Calif., in place of 
Spencer Briggs. Incumbent's commission expired October 3, 
1925. 


Perey S. Peek to be postmaster at Mokelumne Hill, Calif., in 
place As P. S. Peek. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
23, 1925. 

Anna Crossland to be postmaster at Loleta, Calif., in place of 
R. O. Dickson. Incumbent's commission expired November 8, 
1925. 

COLORADO 

Alexander G. Thomson to be postmaster at Leadville, Colo., 
in place of A. G. Thomson. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 18, 1926. ; 

Loran G. Denison to be postmaster at Telluride, Colo., in 
place of L. G. Denison. Inecumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. 

DELAWARE 


Fred C. Powell to be postmaster at Harrington, Del., in place 
of F. C. Powell. Incumbent’s commission expired August 5, 


1925. 
FLORIDA 


Anna W. Lewis to be postmaster at Everglades, Fla. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1925. 

Simeon C. Dell to be postmaster at Alachua, Fla., in place 
of S. C. Dell. Incumbent's commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

Eva R. Vaughn to be postmaster at Century, Fla., in place 
T 175 Vaughn. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
18, 1926. 


1926 


oer E. Bower to be postmaster at Rockledge, Fla., in place 
of J. B. Bower. 

10% 
INDIANA 


Woodson E. Greenlee to be postmaster at Coatesville, Ind., 
in place of W. E. Greenlee. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1926. 

Harry H. Spencer to be postmaster at East Chicago, Ind., in 
place of H. H. Spencer. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 18, 1926. 

Robert M. Campbell to be postmaster at La Fayette, Ind., in 
place of R. M. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 18, 1926. 

Howard Chitty to be postmaster at Mitchell, Ind., in place of 
Howard Chitty. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

IOWA 

Benjamin H. Morrison to be postmaster at Mapleton, Iowa, 
in place of B. H. Morrison. Incnmbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1926. 

Paul H. Harlan to be postmaster at Richland, Iowa, in place 
ee H. Harlan. Incumbent's commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

Arthur E. Norton to be postmaster at Rowley, Iowa, in place 
of A. E. Norton. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

Clarence W. Rowe to be postmaster at Vinton, Iowa, in place 
of C. W. Rowe. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

Roy H. Bedford to be postmaster at What Cheer, Iowa, in 
place of R. H. Bedford. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 18, 1926. 

Orien J. Perdue to be postmaster at Altoona, Iowa, in place 
of O. J. Perdue. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

Walter S. Campbell to be postmaster at Batavia, Iowa, in 
place fs W. S. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expired May 
24, 1925. 

James H. Post to be postmaster at Carroll, Iowa, in place of 
iy Post. Incumbent’s commission expires on January 18, 
1926. 

Fred A. Robinson to be postmaster at Estherville, Iowa, in 
place of F. A. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 18, 1926. 

Olger H. Raleigh to be postmaster at Graettinger, Iowa, in 
place of O. H. Raleigh. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 18, 1926. 

Emmet M. Henery to be postmaster at Grand Junction, Iowa, 
in place of E. M. Henery. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 18, 1926. 

Francis D. Winter to be postmaster at Hinton, Iowa, in place 
of F. D. Winter. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

Frank Jaqua to be postmaster at Humboldt, Iowa, in place of 
Frank Jaqua. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

James W. Fowler to be postmaster at Jefferson, Iowa, in 
place of J. W. Fowler. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. 

Martin J. Severson to be postmaster at Jewell, Iowa, in place 
of M. J. Severson. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
18, 1926. 

Walter J. Overmyer to be postmaster at Lacona, Iowa, in 
place of W. J. Overmyer. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 18, 1926. 

Carl G. Austin to be postmaster at Lineville, Iowa, in place 
of O. G. Austin. Incumbent's commission expired January 17, 
1926. 

Martha Slatter to be postmaster at Manson, Lowa, in place 
of Martha Slatter. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
18, 1926. 

KANSAS 


Floyd I. Shoaf to be postmaster at Clay Center, Kans., in 
place of F. I. Shoaf. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. 

Asahel A. Castle to be postmaster at Clayton, Kans., in 
place of A. A. Castle. Incumbent's commission expires January 
18, 1926. 

James M. Rhine to be postmaster at Gove, Kans., in place of 
J. M. Rhine. Incumbent's commission expired January 16, 1926. 

Ovid Butler to be postmaster at Hoisington, Kans., in place 
of V. L. Durand. Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 
1924. 
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Joseph H. Andrews to be postmaster at Overbrook, Kans., 


Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, | in place of J. H. Andrews. Incumbent's commission expires 


January 18, 1926. 

Ruth N. Nickerson to be postmaster at Rexford, Kans., in 
place of R. N. Nickerson. Incumbents commission expired 
January 16, 1926. : 

Will D. Finley to be postmaster at Sedan, Kans., in place 
of F. S. Shukers. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

; KENTUCKY 

David Goin to be postmaster at Frankfort, Ky., in place of 
David Goin. Incumbent’s commission expired November 9, 
1925. 

MAINE 

Leo M. Cyr to be postmaster at Rockwood, Me., 
L. W. Weston, deceased. 

Clifford J. Sharp to be postmaster at Monticello, Me., in place 
of ©. J. Sharp. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

Fremont A. Hunton to be postmaster at Readfield, Me., in 
place of F. A. Hunton. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. 

Lemuel Rich to be postmaster at Sebago Lake, Me., in place 
a i Rich. Incumbent's commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

Joseph M. Gerrish to be postmaster at Winter Harbor, Me., 
in place of J. M. Gerrish. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 6, 1925. 


in place of 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Benjamin S. Whittier to be postmaster at Bast Walpole, 
Mass., in place of B. S. Whittier. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 18, 1926. 

Horace D. Prentiss to be postmaster at Holyoke, Mass., in 
place of H. D. Prentiss. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 18, 1926. 

John H. Pratt to be postmaster at Natick, Mass., in place of 
J. H. Pratt. Incumbent's commission expires January 18, 1926. 

William H. Pierce to be postmaster at Winchendon, Mass., in 
place of W. H. Pierce. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 18, 1926. 

MICHIGAN 

Alfred Buetow to be postmaster at Reese, Mich., in place of 
F. W. Thompson, deceased. 

Helen L. Brown to be postmaster at Inkster, Mich. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1925. 

John A. Meier to be postmaster at Manistee, Mich., in place 
of J. A. Meier. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

George N. Jones to be postmaster at Marine City, Mich., in 
place of G. N. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires January 
18, 1926. 

Harry N. Colby to be postmaster at New Lothrop, Mich., in 
place of H. N. Colby. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 18, 1926. 

Ray G. Turner to be postmaster at Onsted, Mich., in place of 
R. G. Turner. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

Leslie A. Quale to be postmaster at Onekama, Mich., in place 
of L. A. Quale. Incumbents commission expires January 
18, 1926. 

Victoria Jesionowski to be postmaster at Posen, Mich., in 
place of H. E. Stevens. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 24, 1925. 

Charles W. Munson to be postmaster at Republic, Mich., in 
place of C. W. Munson. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 18, 1926. 

May Rowley to be postmaster at St. Charles, Mich., in place 
95 Rowley. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

Charles F. Grozinger to be postmaster at Woodland, Mich., 
in place of C. F. Grozinger. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 18, 1926, 

Sylva Blain to be postmaster at Alba, Mich., in place of 
Sylva Blain. Incumbents commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

Fred W. Fitzgerald to be postmaster at Bellevue, Mich, in 
place of F. W. Fitzgerald. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1926. 

Ernest Muscott to be postmaster at Breckenridge, Mich., in 
place of Ernest Muscott. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1926. > 

Charles G. Chamberlain to be postmaster at Breedsyille, 
Mich., in place of C. G. Chamberlain. Incumbent's commission 
expires January 18, 1926. 
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Martin C. Kilmark to be postmaster at Coloma, Mich., in 
place of M. ©. Kilmark. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 18, 1926. 

David E. Hills to be postmaster at Fife Lake, Mich., in place 
of D. E. Hills. Incumbent's commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

John A. Sherman to be postmaster at Ludington, Mich., in 
place of J. A. Sherman. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. 

MINNESOTA 

George A. Etzell to be postmaster at Clarissa, Minn., in place 
of G. A. Etzell. Incumbents commission expired October 3, 
1925. 

August F. Truwe to be postmaster at Young America, Minn., 
in place of A. F. Truwe. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 17, 1925. 

MONTANA 

Inez J. Johnson to be postmaster at Paradise, Mont. Office 

became presidential January 1, 1925. 
NEBRASKA 

George C. Dearing to be postmaster at Brule, Nebr., in place 
of G. C. Dearing. Incumbent's commission expired November 
21, 1925. 

Leslie J. Hummel to be postmaster at Burwell, Nebr., in place 
of L. J. Hummel. Incumbent's commission expired November 
21, 1925. 


NEVADA 
George F. Smith to be postmaster at Reno, Nev., in place of 
Austin Jackson, deceased. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Frederick R. Jennings to be postmaster at Gorham, N. H., in 
place of F. R. Jennings. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. 

Herbert Perkins to be postmaster at Hampton, N. H., in place 
of Herbert Perkins, Incumbent’s commission expires January 
18, 1926. 

NEW YORK 

Frank A. Wheeler to be postmaster at Munnsville, N. Y., in 
place of F. A. Wheeler. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1925. 

Dennis Dillon to be postmaster at Raquette Lake, N. Y., in 
place of Dennis Dillon, Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 9, 1925. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Nancy E. Bullard to be postmaster at Haw River, N. O., in 
place of N. E. Bullard. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1926. 

Reuben H. Staton to be postmaster at Hendersonville, N. C., 
in place of R. H. Staton. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1926. 

Pierce P. Richards to be postmaster at Lawndale, N. C., in 
place of P. P. Richards. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
nary 18, 1926. 

A. Hobart Greene to be postmaster at Mooresboro, N. C., in 
place of A. H. Greene. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 18, 1926. 4 

Ira E. Tucker to be postmaster at Polkton, N. C., in place 
of I. E. Tucker. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 
1926. 

Frielden B. Jones to be postmaster at West Jefferson, N. C., 
in place of F. B. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 18,-1926. 

OHIO 

Charles S. Kline to be postmaster at Port Washington, Ohio. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1925. 

Benson M. Harrison to be postmaster at Alexandria, Ohio, 
in place of B. M. Harrison. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 18, 1926. 

William H. Campbell to be postmaster at Galena, Ohio, in 
place of W. H. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 18, 1926. 

Jacob E. Davis to be postmaster at Kingsville, Ohio, in place 
45 5 E. Davis. Incumbents commission expires January 18, 

Stanley C. Compher to be postmaster at Piedmont, Ohio, in 
place of S. O. Compher. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. 

Ralph E. Saner to be postmaster at Powhatan Point, Ohio, 
in place of R. E. Saner. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 18, 1926. 

OKLAHOMA 

Harry F. Hall to be postmaster at Alva, Okla., in place of 

H. F. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 1926. 
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Oliver T. Robinson to be postmaster at Britton, Okla., in 
place of O. T. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 18, 1926. 

Charles L. Logan to be postmaster at Butler, Okla., in place 
16 27 L. Logan. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 

Elta H. Jayne to be postmaster at Edmond, Okla., in place of 
1 Jayne. Incumbent's commission expires January 18, 

Edwin C. Willison to be postmaster at Elk City, Okla., in 
place of E. C. Willison. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. $ 

Denny Montgomery to be postmaster at Hobart, Okla., in 
place of Denny Montgomery. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1926. 

David King to be postmaster at Luther, Okla., in place of 
David King. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 1926. 

William M, Bennett to be postmaster at Sentinel, Okla., in 
place of W. M. Bennett. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. 

Clay Cross to be postmaster at Skiatook, Okla., in place of 
on Cross. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fred Ungard to be postmaster at Allenwood, Pa., in place of 
ae Ungard. Incumbent's commission expired January 5, 
1 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Adam C, Dayson to be postmaster at Johns Island, S. C., in 
place of A. C. Dayson. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 


TENNESSEE 


John L. Marcum to be postmaster at Norma, Tenn. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1925. 

Augustus F. Shults to be postmaster at Caryville, Tenn., in 
place of A. F. Shults. Incumbents commission expired Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

Blanche Godsey to be postmaster at Bluff City, Tenn., in 
place of Blanche Godsey. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 17, 1926. 


TEXAS 


Henry J. Whitworth to be postmaster at Avinger, Tex., in 
place of H. J. Whitworth. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1926. 

William Reese to be postmaster at Floresville, Tex., in place 
of William Reese. Incumbent's commission expires January 
18, 1926. 

Robert E. Slocum to be postmaster at Pharr, Tex., in place of 
R. E. Slocum. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1926. 

Bessie B. Hackett to be postmaster at Raymondville, Tex., 
in place of B. B. Hackett. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 18, 1926. 


WASHINGTON 


Julius O. Byron to be postmaster at Selah, Wash., in place 
of H. M. Thompson, resigned. 

Roy E. Carey to be postmaster at Hartline, Wash., in place 
of R. E. Carey. Incumbent's commission expired August 24, 
1925. 

Frank Putnam to be postmaster at Tonasket, Wash., in place 
of Frank Putnam. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
23, 1925. 

Elton J. O’Larey to be postmaster at White Bluffs, Wash., in 
place of E. J. O'Larey. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 24, 1925. 

Richard H. Lee to be postmaster at Wilsoncreek, Wash., in 
place of R. H. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
25, 1925, 

WEST VIRGINIA 


George B. Thompson to be postmaster at Davis, W. Va., in 
place of G. B. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 17, 1925. 

Carl F. Stewart to be postmaster at Littleton, W. Va., in 
place of C. F. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 21, 1926. 

Sherman Jones to be postmaster at Lundale, W. Va., in place 
of W. W. Beddow. Incumbent's commission expired October 
20, 1925. 

Gilbert W. Smith to be postmaster at Middlebourne, W. Va., 
in place of G. W. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 20, 1926. 


0 


WISCONSIN 


John H. Sterling to be postmaster at Ferryville, Wis., in place 
of W. T. Robertson, deceased. 

Felix A. Roeseler to be postmaster at Hustisford, Wis., in 
place of F. A. Roeseler. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. 

Charles A. Smart to be postmaster at Wild Rose, Wis., in 
place of C. A. Smart. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
18, 1926. 

WYOMING 

Wilson A. Clark to be postmaster at Clearmont, Wyo., in 
place of G. B. Morrow, resigned. 

Elizabeth W. Kieffer to be postmaster at Fort Russell, Wyo., 
in place of E. W. Kieffer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1926. 

Elmer T. Beltz to be postmaster at Laramie, Wyo., in place 
of E. T. Baltz. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 
1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 18 
(legislative day of January 16), 1926 
Surveyor oF CUSTOMS 


Thomas W. Whittle to be surveyor of customs in customs 
collection district No. 10, New York, N. Y. 


PUBLIO HEALTH SERVICE 


Jesse T. Harper to be assistant surgeon. 
Felix R. Brunot to be assistant surgeon. 
John W. Harned, jr., to be assistant surgeon. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Samuel S. Langley to be United States attorney, western 
district of Arkansas. 


POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 


Frank L. Barton, Haxtun. 
Christopher C. Eastin, Kremmling. 
Cora E. Taggart. Wheat Ridge. 


ILLINOIS 


Charles H. Spilman, Edwardsville. 
Asa L, Kiser, Pittsfield. 
KANSAS 


Otto E. Becker, Bazine. 
Debbie A. Strobel, Bunkerhill. 
Clarence R. Haymond, Burdett. 
Dathula Day, Chase. 
John R. Shoup, Cimarron. 
Mary C. Carroll, Conway Springs. 
Ruth Satterthwaite, Douglass. 
Bertram W. Wernette, Dresden. 
Estelle M. Johnston, Edmond. 
Shamus O’Brien, Florence. 
Earl W. Davis, Grinnell. 
Frederick N. Coulson, Harper, 
William T. Flowers, Havensville, s 
Daniel O. Edwards, Hazelton. 
Gladys D. Corns, Herndon. 
Carl A. Reynolds, Humboldt. 
Albert F. Aderhold, Kinsley. 
D. Dee Davis, Larned. 
Abram Troup, Logan. 
Ralph W. Martin, Moran. 
David M. Meyers, Morrill. 
Carl Rork, Muscotah. 
Dee F, Hahn, Phillipsburg. 
George W. Connelly, Plainville, 
Ellen Farrell, Prairie View. 
Albert A. Cochran. Pratt. 
George P. Plotner, Scandia. 
John A. Coffman, Sedgwick. 
Mamie B. Stanard, Sublette. 
James M. Kendall, Summerfield. 
William E, Traylor, Utica, 
KENTUCKY 


Harold M. Hardwick, Burnside. 

Taylor P. Sewell, Campton. 

Houghton T. Gardner, Upton. 
LOUISIANA 

W. Z. Lewis, Alto. 

Jay T. Boone, Boyce. 

Edwin R. Ford, Jonesville. 

Joseph H. Kurth, jr., Kurthwood. 

Joseph A. Barthet, Labadieville. 
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Auburton H. Barre, Mooringsport. 
Mary S. Hunter, Pineville. 
Lawrence J. Bonin, St. Martinville. 
MARYLAND 
Joseph M. Armstrong, Annapolis. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Forrest D. Bradshaw, South Sudbury. 
MICHIGAN 
Augustus D. Thorp, Sand Lake. 
J. Harry Wright, Sherwood. 
Victor L. Hardes, Trout Creek. 
MONTANA 
Elias O. Sorvick, Antelope. ` 
James F. Blenkner, Broadus. 
Carroll E. Griffin, Glendive. 
John R. Stewart, Ingomar. 
Pearl E. Winfield, Jordan. 
Charles A. Worthing, Lambert. 
George W. Fenton, Laurel. 
Ralph E. Rorabeck, Lavina. 
Richard L. Alldrin, Malta. 
Alfred S. Opheim, Opheim. 
Charlotte M. Wells, Stockett. 
Elbert L. Stackhouse, Thompson Falls, 
Edgar P. Mizell, Troy. 
Jesse D. Working, Wilsall. 
NEBRASKA 
Loa Hubbard, Chambers. 
William J, Stilgebouer, Danbury. 
William S. Brown, Fairmont. 
Frank G. Frame, Fullerton. 
Loren C. Sturges, North Platte. 
John A. Schleef, Overton. 
Walter S. Tyler, Palisade. 
` Mary M. Gleason, Platte Center. 
Joseph B. Hines, Wahoo. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bettie Martin, Biscoe. 
Amelia B. Stepp, Black Mountain, 
James L. Sloan, Davidson. 
Blaney W. Hill, Snow Hill. 
OHIO 
Ethel H. Somerville, Adena. 
Harold C. Rogers, Caledonia. 
Theresa Campfield, Dillonvale. 
Lloyd R. Wallace, Mount Victory. 
John P. Locke, Tiffin. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John J, Mather, Benton. 
8 SOUTH CAROLINA 
John R. Cochran, jr., Anderson, 
Deans Crumpler, Latta. 
David E. Sauls, Smoaks. 
Paul E. Bryson, Woodruff. 
TENNESSEE 
Allison Z. Hodges, Bethpage. 
Granville W. Harp, Jellico. 
WISCONSIN 
Albert B. Van Vonderan, Coleman, 
Carl E. Reichenbach, Merrillan. 
Andrew Kaltenbach, Potosi. 
Stanley R. Morse, River Falls. 
John L. Heffernan, Wilton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, January 18, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Most gracious Lord, we thank Thee that it is our rich privi- 
lege to turn from the diverting and absorbing things of daily 
life and tarry at the footstool of prayer. Do Thou hear us as 
we pray and answer us as we call. Thou who art infinitely 
abundant in wisdom and mercy, bless us with these virtues 
this day. May we more accurately reflect the Master's 
life and precepts. Help us to walk more precisely as He 
walked, and may we open our hearts to receive Him. In the 
strength of God may we do our whole duty. Through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 16, 
1926, was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to print as a public document a speech delivered by Gov. Albert 
C. Ritchie, of Maryland, on the Sth of January, 1926, in the 
city of Chicago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to print as a public document a speech delivered 
by the Governor of Maryland. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a 
speech delivered by Gov. Albert C. Ritchie, of the State of 
Maryland, in the city of Chicago on the Sth of January last. 
last. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their numes: 

{Roll No. 17] 


Allgood Deal Kindred Sanders, N. I. 
Barkley Dempsey Lee, Ga. Scott 

Bell Dickstein Lindsay Seger 

Boylan Drane MacGregor Somers, N. X. 
Brigham Esterly Magrady Spearing 
Britten Fairchild Mead Stobbs 
Browne Fredericks Morgan Sullivan 
Burdick Free Nelson, Wis. Swartz 
Butler Galliyan Vorton Thurston 
Canfield Glynn O'Connell, N. Y. Tucker 
Carew Golder O`Connor, La, Tydings 
Celler Goldsborough O'Connor, N. Y. Updike 
Connally, Tex. Graham Parker Upshaw 
Connolly. Pa. Griffin Perlman Vare 

Cooper, Wis. Hull, Tenn. Quayle Voi 

Cullen Johnson, III. Raker Weller 
Darrow Kendall Ransley Welsh 

Davey Kiess Rouse Wood 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and fifty-nine Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed Senate bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested. 

S. 1493. An act to provide for the inspection of the battle 
fields and surrender grounds in and around old Appomattox 
Courthouse, Va. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

Senate bill of the following title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to its appropriate committee as indicated 
below: 

S. 1493. An act to provide for the inspection of the battle 
fields and surrender grounds in and around old Appomattox 
Courthouse, Va.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS—PERMISSION TO SIT DURING 
SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following resolution, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs, or such sub- 
committee as it may desiguate, shall have leave to sit during the 
sessions of the House during the Sixty-ninth Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is the gentleman willing to indicate to the House 
now the particular matters which the committee desires to con- 
sider? 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs is going to begin hearings to-morrow morning on pro- 
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posed legislation pertaining to the reorganization of the Air 


Service In the Army. We expect those hearings to be quite 
extensive, and we are asking permission to sit during the day 
while the House is in session in order to expedite a report 
upon the legislation to the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The messages of the President 
touching that subject have been referred to three different com- 
mittees. Does the Committee on Military Affairs intend to 
enter into the broad subject? ` 

Mr. MORIN. Oniy upon bills that have been introduced in 
the House and referred to our committee, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And thè gentleman thinks 
they could not have the meetings in the mornings without in- 
conveniencing the Members? 

Mr. MORIN. We intend to hold the meetings in the mornings. 
We want to begin at 10.30 o'clock, and resume again at 2 o'clock 
or 2.30 o’clock in the afternoon for a couple of hours, because 
the hearings we know will take up a lot of time. A great many 
people want to be heard, and we want to get through with the 
legislation just as quickly as possible. A great many Mem- 
bers of the House are interested in this legislation. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield to me for a momeut? 

Mr. MORIN. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Isit not a fact that a number of gentlemen 
from remote parts of the country are expected to appear before 
this committee, and that in order to accommodate them we not 
only desire to meet while this body is in session but we propose 
to meet every day, rather than the ordinary committee days 
of two a week, in order to accommodate gentlemen attending 
from a distance who wish to be heard on the matter of the re- 
organizing of the Air Service in the Army? 

Mr. MORIN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, then I understand 
that the scope of the inquiry will be confined to the bills that 
have been introduced? 

Mr. MORIN. It is not going to be an inquiry, just hearings 
on proposed legislation. We are not making an investigation. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentle- 
man’s inquiry to be whether our inquiry would be limited to 
bills that have been introduced. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The obvious answer to that would be 
not only to bills that have been introduced on this important 
subject, but as to bills that may be introduced on the subject 
and referred to our committee. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is it the purpose of the gentleman 
to commence another inquiry? 

Mr. MORIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And the inquiry of the committee 
will be confined to bills that have been introduced and will be 
introduced? 

Mr. MORIN. It will be confined to legislation introduced in 
the House and referred to that committee for action. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it should be understood that under the wording of this resolu- 
tion it will permit sitting only in the city of Washington and 
nowhere else. w 

Mr. MORIN. We do not intend to sit elsewhere. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Further reserving the right to object, is 
it the understanding and agreement that the House Committee 
on Military Affairs will have exclusive jurisdiction of all bills 
referred to reorganize the Air Service, or would it contemplate, 
for instance, the Committee on Naval Affairs also investigating 
this subject in connection with the bills which may be referred 
to them? 

Mr. MORIN. Only such bills as are referred to our com- 
mittee. 

The SPHAKER. 
tion of the resolution? 
none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPHAKER. For what purpose does the gehtleman rise? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. For the purpose of asking unanimous 
consent that my colleague [Mr. CELLER] may have leave to 
print in the Recorp a statement of his in reference to the radio 
situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague [Mr. CELLER] may extend his 
remarks in the Record on the radio situation. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BEGG. His own remarks? 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears 
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Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes; on the radio question. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted I insert 
55 the following statement I made on the radlo situa- 
on: 
CONGRESS MAY TAKE THE “RAID” OUT OF RADIO BROADCASTING 


There is widespread demand for regulation of radio broadcasting. 
Certain unnatural growths and abuses have sprung up; they must 
be checked and scotched. Many broadcasting stations have devel- 
oped paid-for propaganda and advertising. This is being done in a 
most deceptive and disguised manner, 

It is illegal for newspapers or magazines to publish advertising 
without letting their readers know that the matter is paid for and 
is advertising. The reason for this was to avoid the folsting of dis- 
guised advertising matter “as reading notices” or news. The law 
was adopted to avoid this public imposition and deception, 

Broadcasting of paid-for or indirect advertising without a state- 
ment that the matter broadcast has been paid for is no less decep- 
tive and an imposition. Those of you who are familiar with radio 
activities or are radio fans, often have recognized this scheme of 
deceptive advertising. 

H. R. 5589, introduced by Mr. WHITE, the gentleman from Maine, 
and which is now being considered by the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, “A bill for the regulation of radio 
communications, and for other purposes,” in section 5 very right- 
fully provides as follows: 

“All matters broadcasted by any radio station for which service 
money or any other valuable consideration is directly or indirectly 
paid or promised to or charged or accepted by, the station so broad- 
casting shall be announced as ‘ advertising’ at the time the same is so 
broadcasted ; Provided, That when the advertisement or publicity sought 
consists solely of the announcement of the name, business, and address 
of the person, firm, company, or corporation paying for the feature 
broadcasted it shall be sufficient to announce that such feature is 
paid for or furnished by’ such person, firm, company, or corporation.” 

Permit mè to burlesque the situation and give you some of the radio 
pabulum and disguised advertising given out for radio consumption: 

“This is BLAA broadcasting station of the Giant Peanut Co., 
Newark, N. J. You will now have the pleasure of listening to the 
* Walk-Up-One-Flight Clothing Co.'s orchestra.“ Their first number will 
be, You Don’t Wear Them Out if You Don't Sit Down. Should any 
of our radio fans desire to communicate with the Walk-Up-One-Flight 
Clothing Co.’s orchestra’ they can do so by communicating with 
BLAA station. 

“This is SPOOF station, Chicago, Ill. You have just listened 
to Mr. B. Fuddled, of the Lone Star Ham Co., in his interesting talk 
on Tid-bits and Why Delicious Lone Star Ham Should Be on Every 
Table. 

“Those of you who relish a good cigar will be delighted to hear 
that our next number will be a song, Rings of Smoke, to be rendered 
by Mr. Jack A. Napes, general sales manager of the Amalgamated 
Cigar Stores Co. We ask our radio fans to remember the Amalga- 
mated Cigar Stores Co., because it will have one of its employees 
perform for us every Monday night. 

“You have just heard Mr. Jack A. Napes. SPOOF signs off for 
the night after announcing that at 3.45 to-morrow afternoon every 
housewife will welcome Mrs. Laura New, of the Durable Pancake Co., 
who will give helpful lessons on How to Make Flapdoodles Out of 
Sawdust.” 

CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar, 


SIOUX INDIAN BATTLE MONUMENT 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 185) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to acquire 
land and erect a monument on the site of the battle with the 
Sioux Indians, in which the commands of Major Reno and 
Major Benteen were engaged. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? - 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I want to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
how much this proposed monument site would cost? 

Mr. LUCE. The limit of cost is $2,500. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to ask for information 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Texas yield, still reserving the right to object? I do 
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not want to talk on this bill, but desire to ask in reference tu 
the order of business. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object and yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like the attention of 
the gentleman from Connecticut for a moment. Will it be 
possible to agree that the order of business may be to take up 
the bill which was unfinished last Saturday, and let us get that 
concluded, and then take up the Consent Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under the rules that can be done 
only by unanimous consent, but I do not know of any objection 
to that procedure. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Porter] present? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not see the gentleman, but he will be 
glad to go ahead and finish it, though under the rules it can 
only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman know if 
there is any desire to talk on that resolution further? 

Mr. TILSON. Not that I bave heard of. There are only 10 
minutes still remaining of general debate, and I have heard 
of no one desiring additional time on it, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me ask, Is there going to 
be a roll call, as far as the gentleman knows, on any amend- 
ment or any effort to force a roll call on any amendment? 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman is addressing me, I propose to 
offer an amendment, and I would have to see how that amend- 
ment goes before I could answer that question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then I suppose we had better 
take up matters in regular order. I thought this matter had 
been thoroughly threshed out. 

Mr. FISH. I do not see why the gentleman should not make 
that request for unanimous consent—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; it is a matter of indif- 
ference to me. I was interested in the expediting of public 
business. 

Mr. TILSON. It is only for the convenience of Members of 
the House. The rules prescribe that the Consent Calendar 
shall be called after the reading of the Journal and can only be 
dispensed with by unanimous consent, 


- SIOUX INDIAN BATTLE MONUMENT 


Mr. BLANTON. Still reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts a question. 
How does the gentleman expect to purchase 160 acres of land 
and make these markers, and so forth, and place a monu- 
ment on it for $2,500? How does the gentleman expect to 
do it? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the proposal embodied in the bill 
comes from one of the Senators from the State concerned 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not care from whom it comes. I hap- 
pen to know that you can not purchase that amount of 160 
acres for any such sum as $2,500. 

Mr. LUCE. If the gentleman had permitted me to conclude 
the sentence, I would have said the bill is limited in accord- 
ance with the statement of the gentleman from Montana in 
question, that this money would suffice to place markers, for 
the acquiring of the land, and giving the same accommodations 
for travelers that the near-by Custer Field has. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman if this expe- 
dition was not undertaken against the advice of every posted 
man and officer in the United States to whom they came for 
advice before the expedition was undertaken? 

Mr. LUCE. That may be the case; but the poor men who 
had, according to the rules of war, to obey their commanding 
officers and who lost their lives, nevertheless, showed won- 
derful gallantry in one of the most dramatic episodes in our 
military history. 

Mr. BLANTON. General Custer’s grave is marked, and 
there are thousands of tourists every year who drive by at 
the rate of 35 miles an hour and never think of stopping to 
look at it. 

Mr. LUCE. Of course, a bill of this kind is not intended for 
the benefit of tourists of that class. It is for those who take 
an interest in history. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; that is the fact. But until we have 
some information concerning the total cost we should go slow. 
You can not buy 160 acres for $2,500 there. 

Mr. LUCE. If that is the case, the bill will not be effective. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the camel’s nose seeking to get 
under the tent, and this project will call for a much larger sum 
later on. The Senator ought to have come to us with all his 
cards on the table and ought to have shown us exactly what it 
8 ultimately cost the Treasury. For the time being I 
object. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. The 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


REPLICA OF HOUDON BUST OF WASHINGTON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 64) to secure a replica of the Houdon bust of Wash- 
ington for lodgment in the Pan American Building. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, it will be 
agreeable, I assume, to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce] to insert the words “authorized to be” before the word 
“appropriation”? As reported it provides an appropriation 
which I do not think the gentleman would insist upon. 

Mr. LUCE. Not at all. That is fully acceptable. I accept 
the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 64) to secure a replica of the Houdon bust 
of Washington for lodgment in the Pan American Building 


Resolved, eto., That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to secure a replica of the Houdon bust of Wash- 
ington, in white marble with suitable pedestal, for lodgment in the Hall 
of Americas of the Pan American Building at Washington, in accord- 
ance with the plan contemplated at the time of the completion of the 
Pan American Building, not to exceed in cost the sum of $1,000, which 
amount is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, L move to amend by insert- 
ing at the beginning of line 10, before the word “ appropriated,” 
the words “ authorized to be.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Line 10, before the word 
“ appropriated,” insert the words “authorized to be.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one, 


COMPLETION OF THE MEMORIAL TO THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 83) to authorize the completion of the memo- 
rial to the unknown soldier. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask the gentleman what kind of a monument is it pro- 
posed that they build? What is the style and character of the 
monument that is contemplated? 

Mr, LUCE. So far as I am advised, that consideration has 
not yet been taken up. This is an authorization to proceed to 
determine that very thing. 

Mr. JONES. Who is to pass upon that question? 

Mr. LUCE. There is a special commission which was created 
in this matter of the amphitheater. It would be their duty 
first, as I understand it, to agree upon some program in the 
matter. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the gentleman think that after the 
proper authorities have determined what sort of a monument 
is to be recommended will be time enough to make an authori- 
zation of an appropriation? 

Mr. LUCE. It is the custom to give the commission con- 
cerned the opportunity and authority to prepare designs. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Who is behind this movement to change the monument 
to any great degree? Who appeared before the committee 
and urged the change? 

Mr. LUCE. The statement of the President transmitting 
the report which the gentleman will find in the report accom- 
panying the resolution was the basis of our action. 

Mr. JONES. Of course the President acted on the recom- 
mendation of some one, of some movement, or some organiza- 
tion. The President did not go out and make a personal ex- 
amination of it. He relied upon some one. 
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Mr. LUCE. My supposition is that the commission we have 
created to carry on this work made the recommendation. 

Mr. JONES. I know very little about this matter, but I 
have heard the opinion expressed frequently that as the monu- 
ment stands it is very appropriate, provided there was some 
mark of identification on it, and I have heard very little 
criticism of the monument as such except for the fact that it 
bears no mark of identification. It-seems to me if we authorize 
someone to spend this money, they may make it worse, instead 
of better. I am simply seeking light on the question. 

Mr. LUCE. The monument is not now completed. Surely 
it should be completed. That is what the President has called 
to our attention. How it should be completed is a matter 
that in the ordinary procedure in these things will be worked 
out by the commission in charge, which will employ such 
artists as they think wise, either on a competitive program or 
by inviting the submission of designs from the ablest sculptors 
and experts in the country. 

Whatever design may be submitted must be approved by 


the Commission of Fine Arts and also by the Joint Com- 


mittee on the Library, which is always asked to contribute its 
judgment. That judgment may not be worth very much and 
we do rely to a great extent on the Commission of Fine Arts. 

May I say that the sum of $50,000 was evidently submitted 
to us by the President simply as a maximum. The implication 
that there shall be an expenditure of that amount, I can 
assure the gentleman, will in no way bind or hamper the 
Committee on the Library. I am glad of this chance to say 
in advance that for one I am unwilling to give my approval 
to anything but the simplest treatment of the matter. I 
thoroughly oppose any ornate, any elaborate, or any undigni- 
fied structure over that grave, and I very much hope that the 
able sculptors who will be asked to advise us in the matter 
may in advance see the wisdom of advising nothing but the 
simplest treatment, 

Mr. JONES. I am glad to hear the gentleman state that, 
because I have heard it expressed very frequently that the 
monument is very beautiful as it is; that a simple monument 
is appropriate and that any other kind of a monument would be 
inappropriate. That is the reason I wondered whether the 
Joint Committee on the Library had simply turned the matter 
over to the Commission of Fine Arts—whether the matter 
were left to that commission entirely and the committee was 
perfunctorily acting on their recommendation, I will ask 
the gentleman to state what is the usual procedure in such 
matters? 

Mr, LUCE. The usual thing is for us also to view the 
matter in question, whether it be a fountain, a piece of sculp- 
ture, or any other matter that comes before us for consideration. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wonder whether the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] know that 
one of the guards at the Arlington Cemetery told me that there 
have been instances where visitors and tourists have stood on 
top of the monument to the unknown soldier and had their 
pictures taken—had camera men take their pictures while stand- 
ing on the top of that monument. That has been done before 
it could be stopped. Of course, the guards stop it when they 
see it. The gentleman says the monument is peculiarly appro- 
priate, but I think something should be done to guard that 
monument from desecration, no matter what decoration you 
may decide to put on it. It seems to me if it were properly 
protected they could not climb on top of it, as they do now. 

Mr. LUCE. It may be that some balustrade or some other 
protection will be suggested as a part of the artistic treatment 
of the subject. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve the 
right to object. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, does not the gentleman think that in a matter of this 
extreme importance, one which epitomizes the entire sentiment 
of the World War, this House should know a little more about 
this project than the mere proposition of spending $50,000 
under the direction of the Fine Arts Commission? There are 
many people who believe that the monument as it stands is 
appropriate and most eloquent in its simplicity, and there are 
many people who would resent any attempt to imperil its sim- 
plicity by putting any ornate projection upon it. [Applause.] 
I hate to object, but it seems to me that if there was any pro- 
cedure by which we could lay this matter aside for further 
consideration, and until this House can act upon a matter of 
this extreme importance with a little more knowledge as to 
what it is pronosed to do to the monument erected to the un- 
known soldier it would be better. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I suggest that the gentle- 
man can ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed without 
prejudice? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I make that request. I act upon the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Tennessee and ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill for the present may be passed 
without prejudice. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman withhold that request for 
a moment? The chairman of the Committee on the Library 
feels confident that his associates on that committee will join 
him in a very earnest desire to take precisely the precautions 
suggested by the gentleman from New York, but if the gentle- 
man's request prevails the Committee on the Library will be 
just as much in the dark afterwards as it is now as to what 
to do. What would the gentleman suggest we do beyond this 
procedure, which has been decided upon as the method likely 
to secure an artistic result? 

Mr. BLANTON. I suggest that the gentleman let it alone 
and let it stand exactly where it is now. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Replying to the gentleman, I would 
say that there should be some definite scheme formulated. I 
hate to take up the time of the House, but this is a matter 
of a great deal of importance. I am aware of one scheme of 
embellishment to put some kind of a torchere or projection 
back of the tomb itself, which some people who are familiar 
with it consider would be inconsistent with the scheme and 
ah groit of the stadium or memorial amphitheater itself; 
and there are undoubtedly other schemes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Maryland demands 
the regular order, which is, Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in the face of that kind 
of procedure I am compelled to object. If the gentleman will 
not let us get more information about this, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there is a motion pending 
which should precede that, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr, Speaker, I renew my request that 
the bill be laid aside without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution may be passed over without 
prejudice, retaining its place on the calendar. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

4 mr LUCE. This exposes the bill to one objection the next 
me? 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the 
bill remains in its same parliamentary status. 

The SPEAKER. It remains in its same parliamentary status. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS TRUST FUND BOARD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 85) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
create a Library of Congress trust fund board, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1925. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that an 
identical Senate bill be considered in place of the pending 
measure. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that an identical Senate bill be considered 
in lieu of the House bill, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the first sentence in section 8 of the act 
entitled “An act to create a Library of Congress trust fund board, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The board shall have perpetual succession, with all the usual pow- 
ers and obligations of a trustee, including the power to sell, except as 
herein limited, in respect of all property, moneys, or securities which 
shall be conveyed, transferred, assigned, bequeathed, delivered, or paid 
over to it for the purposes above specified.” 

Sac. 2. Section 6 of said act is amended by striking out the comma 
after the word “ undertakings.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A similar House bill was laid on the table, 
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TRANSFER OF DIXIE HIGHWAY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1478) to authorize the transfer of the title to and juris- 
diction over the right of way of the new Dixie Highway to 
the State of Kentucky. 

The Olerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

j a CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ect—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I, too, reserve the 
right to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I, three. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I am simply making the 
reservation in order to get certain information about the 
bill. The bill seems to me to be a little vague. First, the 
Secretary is authorized, “after the easement for the right of 
way for the new Dixie Highway is acquired, to convey” 
and so forth. How much of the new Dixie Highway is to be 
acquired, I would like to ask the gentleman? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I am not guilty. That is not a 
bill reported from the Library Committee. 

a VINSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman will per- 
mit 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I object to that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold that for one 
moment, because I want to call one other thing to the atten- 
tion of the gentlemen so it can have consideration before the 
bill again comes up? I think, in the first place, the highway 
section ought to be described definitely. Further, when you 
come down to line 10, the language is, “the proper authori- 
ties of the State or subdivision thereof shall vacate the old 
Dixie Highway.” Who owns the old Dixie Highway now? 
If the State owns it, it seems to me, they should convey and 
release it to the United States or something of that kind. I 
hope that point will have consideration before the bill comes 
up again. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. It occurs to me that lines 
7, 8, and 9 refer to the Camp Knox Military Reservation, 
and, as I understand it, the old Dixie Highway was in close 
proximity to the target range, and the War Department 
wanted the road located elsewhere, and, in conformity with 
a bill passed last December, an appropriation was made for 
the purchase of the easements referred to in the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not care to take the time of the 
House now, but I do commend the bill to the study of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, so that these matters may be 
properly protected. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], that the bill may 
be passed over without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE CHUNKY RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the biil 
(H. R. 4440) granting the consent of Congress to the board 
of supervisors of Clarke County, Miss., to construct a bridge 
across the Chunky River in the State of Mississippi. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the board of supervisors of Clarke County, Miss., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Chunky River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or 
near Enterprise, Clarke County, State of Mississippi, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


On motion of Mr. Cotttns, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE PEARL RIVER 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4441) granting the consent of Congress to the board of 
supervisors of Neshoba County, Miss., to construct a bridge 
across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the board of supervisors of Neshoba County, Miss., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Pearl River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or 
near Burnside, Neshoba County, Miss., in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 28, 1906. 

Sec. 2, The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Corus, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE OVER THE COLUMBIA RIVER, WASH. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 3852) to authorize the construction of a toll bridge over 
the Columbia River at a point within 2 miles downstream from 
the town of Brewster, Okanogan County, State of Washington, 
to a point on the opposite shore in Douglas County, State of 
Washington. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I want 
some information on the bill. Is this consent being given to a 
private company or to an individual? . 

Mr. HILL of Washington. It is given to a private individual, 
but he will assign it to a private corporation to construct the 
bridge. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it a bridge connecting two highways? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. No; it is not connecting any high- 
way system or any Federal-aid highway system. It connects 
the two sides of the river largely for the convenience of certain 
horticulturists or orchardists on one side of the river to get to 
the railroad tracks on the opposite side. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why does not the county or the political 
subdivision which the gentleman has there construct the 
bridge? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. The county is not able to do it, 
and the prospect is too remote to wait for such a movement. 
There is no movement on the part of either county to do it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is the construction to be under any act 
of the legislature? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. No. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. This gives them a right in perpetuity. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. They will be under the county so 
far as fixing the toll is concerned, but there is no State legis- 
lation that is operative to control it except as the existence of 
the corporation which may be formed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no provision in it for the super- 
vision of any State or county? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. No. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is this a navigable stream? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. At this particular point? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then the War Department will look 
after the construction of the bridge. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Congress is here asked to yield consent 
to private individuals, and there is no provision that it shall 
ever revert to the State or the county. If the gentleman wants 
to sponsor that kind of legislation, I have no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. As long as private parties will build a 
bridge, people will not tax themselves to do it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That was the theory 50 years ago; but 
we are now living in 1926. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. li 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etoc., That W. E. Buell, his heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators, or assigns be, and he or they are hereby, authorized to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge and approaches thereto over 
and across the Columbia River at a point suitable to the interest of 
navigation, to be located in either section 22 or section 28, in township 
80 north, of range 24, east of the Willamette meridian, at a point 
within 2 miles downstream from the town of Brewster, in Okanogan 
County, State of Washington, thence running in a southerly direction 
across the Columbia River to a suitable landing in Douglas County, 
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State of Washington, and all in accordance with the provisions of the 
act of Congress entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The following committee amendments were read: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “ That,” at the beginning of the line, 
insert the following: “the consent of Congress is hereby granted to.” 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ assigns,” strike out “be, and he or 
they are hereby, authorized.” 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “ toll.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the words over and,” and after the word 
“River” insert a comma. 

Page 1, line 7, change the word “interest” to “ interests,” insert a 
comma after the word “ navigation,” and strike out the rest of the 
line. 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the entire line, 

Page 2, Hne 1, strike out “24, east of the Willamette meridian, at a 
point.” 

Page 2, Hne 3, change the semicolon to a comma and strike ont the 
rest of the line. 

Page 2, line 4, strike out the line. 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “in Douglas County, State of Washington, 
and all.” 


Amend the title so as to read: “To authorize the construction 
of a bridge over the Columbia River at a point within 2 miles 
downstream from the town of Brewster, Okanogan County, 
State of Washington.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

On motion of Mr. Hirt of Washington, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SAVANNAH RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3755) granting the consent of Congress to the Counties 
of Anderson, S. C., and Elbert, Ga., to construct a bridge across 
the Savannah River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? S 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the County of Anderson, in the State of South Carolina, and the 
County of Elbert, in the State of Georgia, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Savannah River, 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, near Sanders’ 
Ferry or Craft's Ferry, between Iva, S. C., and Elberton, Ga,, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
28, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The act of Congress approved January 31, 1925, granting to 
S. M. McAdams authority to construct a bridge across Savannah River 
at the aforesaid locality is hereby repealed. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Amend the bill as follows: Add another section at the end of the bill 
reading as follows: 

“Spc. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE AT BROWNSVILLE, TEX. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4032) granting consent of Congress to the Brownsville 
& Matamoros Rapid Transit Co. for construction of a bridge 
across the Rio Grande at Brownsville, Tex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like some one to make some explanation to me as 
to whether this rapid transit company is going to operate the 
bridge. No one seems to be interested in it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman from New York knows 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], who introduced 
the bill, is very busy on matters pertaining to taxation. This is 
his bill, and the gentleman knows that he is watching the tax 
measure very closely, something which affects the whole people. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman please give me the 
information? I notice when the gentleman wants information 
he is quite insistent upon it. 

Mr. BLANTON. What does the gentleman want to know? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to know something about this 
rapid transit company that is going to operate this bridge. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bridge will be across the Rio Grande 
River, which separates this country from Mexico. I happen to 
know that it has been the policy of my colleague, whenever the 
people down there want to build a bridge across that river for 
the benefit of the people both in this country and in Mexico, to 
endeayor to get them the right to do so, when it does not cost 
the Government of the United States anything. This does not 
cost the Government of the United States one dollar. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, here is the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GARNER], and he can speak for himself. 5 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. What is the trouble with the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I want to know something about this 
rapid transit company, and whether there is any provision in 
the law that this bridge will revert back to the people at any 
time? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. None that I know of. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So that this simply grants this company 
a right to construct and operate this bridge? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes; it authorizes this company to 
build a bridge across the Rio Grande River. ; 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And it is to be a toll bridge, I presume. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I presume it would be. They 
would not build it for nothing. At least I would not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do not townships or cities build bridges 
down there? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. No. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think that some time this House will 
stop granting these rights to private corporations. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I do not know what the policy of 
the House will be. Here is an international stream, and it is 
desirable to communicate with a foreign country. You can 
not get the State of Texas or any county in the State or any 
city to build a bridge there. If we could, I would introduce a 
bill. Private individuals desire to build these bridges, and they 
want to make the profit on their investment. I can not see 
any objection to this. I have another bill authorizing another 
company to construct a bridge down there at the same place; 
that is, in the same town. They are fighting for an opportunity 
to build a bridge. It has been suggested to me that they wanted 
the exclusive right to build this bridge. I said that they 
would not get it from me while I was a Member of Congress; 
that they would not get any monopoly; that so far as I was 
able to 1 would give every corporation that has a good stand- 
ing, or any individual, an opportunity to build a bridge. I do 
not care if they build six bridges. The more bridges we have, 
the better it is for the accommodation of the people. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And if this bill does not go through, 
there will not be any bridge there? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Probabiy not, unless we give the 
right to somebody else. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What does the gentleman from Mary- 
land know about it? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman from Maryland 
happens to have been down there and studied the situation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The only interest that the National 
Government has in this is to see to it that there is no inter- 
ference with navigation. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Certainly, that is all. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Private corporations bulld bridges in 
my State, but we provide that after a certain time the bridge 
shall revert to the people. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Let me suggest to the gentleman 
that the Rio Grande is somewhat different from the Hudson. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And different also from the Cumber- 
land. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress be, and is hereby, 
granted to the Brownsville & Matamoros Rapid Transit Co., a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of Arizona, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto, at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, across the Rio Grande at Brownsville, 
Tex., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906: Provided, That the consent of the proper authorities 
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of the Republic of Mexico to the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the bridge shall also be obtained. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE NEAR HIDALGO, TEX. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4033) granting consent of Congress to the Hidalgo & 
Reynosa Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across the Rio 
Grande near Hidalgo, Tex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress be, and is hereby, 
granted to the Hidalgo & Reynosa Bridge Co., a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of Arizona, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation across the Rio Grande near Hidalgo, Tex., in accordance 
with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construc- 
tlon of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 28, 1906: 
Provided, That the consent of the proper authorities of the Republic 
of Mexico to the construction, maintenance, and operation of the bridge 
shall also be obtained. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE LITTLE CALUMET RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5379) granting the consent of Congress to the county of 
Cook, State of Illinois, to construct a bridge across the Little 
Calumet River in Cook County, State of Illinois. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I should like to know—this is not a captious remark at all; 
I see the gentleman smiles—whether this bridge connects a 
State highway? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. It certainly does. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Is this being constructed by the county, 
city, or individuals? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. By the county and city of Chicago 
jointly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, some gentlemen have been 
speaking about bridges being built by private individuals, and 
I want to give you an illustration of what a bridge may become 
worth. You who have passed over the Susquehanna River on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad have noticed a bridge on the east 
thereof connecting the State highway. When I was in the 
State Senate of Maryland, about 1906 or 1908, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad offered to Cecil County and Harford County that 
bridge free of cost, and further agreeing to put a flooring clear 
across and give a draw wide enough for teams to pass, rather 
than tear it down, and the counties refused it, but several indi- 
viduals came along and formed a company, and they accepted 
it. Only two years ago the State of Maryland agreed upon the 
purchase of it for $600,000, and would most likely have had to 
pay $790,000 had not an amendment proposed by my colleague 
[Mr. GAMBRILL] been adopted in the State senate. The State 
estimates that inside of four years it will receive the return of 
the entire investment of $600,000 and interest on the money. 
So when States and counties agree with private Individuals to 
build a bridge connecting public highways which are built and 
maintained by the State and National Governments, and such 
private individuals or corporations allowed to charge tolls, I 
think there ought to be some limitation, not in this case, as this 
is being publicly built by Chieago; but take the case of the bill 
we passed, on which the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA] raised the question. 

That was a bridge across the Columbia River which will no 
doubt become very valuable, and you will be in the same posi- 
tion the State of Maryland was and these counties were that 
refused acceptance in my State. There ought to be some 
limitation on bridges which connect State and county high- 
ways, providing that the State or counties can purchase for 
a certain sum of money or at the expiration of a certain 
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term of years, they should become the property of the State 
or county. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, I will 

Mr. BLANTON, I think the gentleman is condemning his 
own State for refusing to accept this proposition and letting 
somebody else take advantage of it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman does not understand the 
situation. At the time the Pennsylvania Railroad offered this 
bridge to the two counties there were but few crossing it; 
automobiles were very scarce. They were getting but very 
small tolls but on account of the enormous increase in auto- 
mobiles it has enormously increased the toll receipts of that 
bridge. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In other words, public capital would 
not take any risk in this matter and private capital comes 
along and builds the bridge, and after it becomes valuable you 
want to rob private capital of what they have invested in that 
bridge simply because they had foresight enough to visualize 
what the future would bring forth. How many bridges would 
have been built in this whole country, how much highway 
transportation would have been in existence to-day, if it had 
not been for private companies that have made such improve- 
meuts? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think the gentleman entirely misun- 
derstands me. Let me answer the question of the gentleman. 
I am not contemplating that you should have private capital 
build these bridges and then take it from them. I contem- 
plate that you shall allow a sufficient time for them to get 
their money back with a fair profit and with interest, but 
that at some future time the counties and the State ought to 
have the right to procure them upon a fair and equitable basis. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman has raised rather an inter- 
esting question, and as chairman of the subcommittee handling 
these matters, I will say that the committee is now trying 
to work out a policy something like this: Where a right is 
granted to private interests to build bridges, if the bridges 
are located on highways that are designated or may be desig- 
nated in the Federal-aid system of highways, where the Fed- 
eral Government contributes to their construction, the bills 
hereafter will provide for recapture at some future time 
whenever the State or some political subdivision thereof 
wishes to. But as to international bridges which this Govern- 
ment can not control entirely, another rule will be provided; 
and I think another rule will be provided also where bridges 
are to be built by counties or States or municipalities. But 
where it is a bill granting consent to private parties to erect 
a bridge, if it is on one of the systems of Federal-aid roads, I 
think the policy of the committee will be that a provision 
must be inserted in the bill providing for recapture after a 
certain time, ; 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I believe with the gentleman on 
the general consideration, but this bridge was built by Cook 
County, was it not? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. The gentleman understands that 
it is a bridge free to the public. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. I just wanted to express my view. 

Mr. DOWELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
in connection with this discussion, I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Denison], who has reported these 
bills, if most of these bridges are toll bridges? 

Mr. DENISON. No. Some of them are free bridges. 

Mr. DOWELL. Most of them are toll bridges, are they 
not? 

Mr. DENISON. Where they are built by private capital 
they are toll bridges. 

Mr. DOWELL. The reason I ask is that this morning I 
received a letter asking that Congress pass a law which will 
prevent the use of Federal aid on a road which connects with 
a toll bridge. 

Mr. DENISON. That is the case to-day, so that if a toll 
bridge is constructed on a Federal-aid road Federal aid will 
not be extended. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman recommend toll bridges 
weere they can not be approached by the Federal-aid high- 
ways 

Mr. DENISON. The present law providing for the grant- 
ing of Federal aid has prevented the expenditure of Federal 
funds upon a road where tolls are collected, and for that 
reason the Bureau of Roads makes inquiry as to each bridge, 
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and the bureau reports to the committee as to whether or not 
itis on the system of Federal highways. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then I understand the committee does not 
recommend the building of a bridge which may be a toll bridge 
on a road that a Federal-aided road reaches? 

Mr. DENISON. We recommend it, but we provide a re- 
capture clause by which the State or other local government 
can take over the bridge with a view to operating it as a 
free bridge. 

Mr. DOWELL. By purchase or condemnation? 

Mr. DENISON. By condemnation; and where that is re- 
sorted to, the bill provides a rule governing the measure of 
damages that will safeguard the public interests. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is not that an evasion of a Federal law? 

Mr. DENISON. No; I do not think it is an evasion of the 
Federal law. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is the gentleman sure that the law pre- 
vents giving Federal aid on a road on which there is a toll 
bridge? 

Mr. DENISON. The language of the law is in substance 
that funds contributed by the Federal Government cau not be 
expended on roads on which tolls are collected. Whether that 
applies to bridges or not, I do not know. It is a question of 
interpretation of the law. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is what I wanted to get at. That does 
not apply, but the bridges that you can build on a Federal- 
aided road have to be free. You have no right, however, to 
use Federal aid on a toll bridge. 

Mr. DENISON. The Bureau of Roads say they will not 
expend Federal funds on a road on which a toll bridge is con- 
structed unless the bridge is constructed under a law which 
provides for recapture by the public authorities for the pur- 
pose of making it free. 

Mr. DOWELL. That may be so, in so far as the road com- 
mission is concerned; but the Federal law is that toll can not 
be charged on a Federal-aided road. A number of roads in 
the country had tolls prior to the enactment of this law, and 
this was to prevent the collection of tolls on Federal-aided 
roads. But there has been, as I understand, no prohibition on 
the building of roads up to their connection with a toll bridge. 
The letter that I referred to as having been received this morn- 
ing was to ask the Congress to pass a law which would prevent 
the use of Federal aid on a road which connects with a toll 
bridge. 

Mr. DENISON. If that were the law it would entirely pre- 
vent the building of bridges on Federal-aided roads. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, this is to build a bridge 
for a highway in the State of Illinois. Why is it necessary 
to come to Congress for a special act? Why can not the War 
Department authorize the construction of this bridge under the 
general bridge law? 

Mr. DENISON. The general bridge law provides that if 
a navigable river over which the bridge is to be constructed is 
wholiy within the limits of the State, then the consent to build 
the bridge can be given either by the Congress or the State 
legislature. If it goes over the State line and does not lie 
wholly within the limits of a single State, then they have to 
come to Congress for consent to build the bridge. Generally 
speaking, most of these bridge bills are brought to Congress 
because the legislatures of the State either have not provided 
a general bridge law or the State legislatures do not meet for 
one or two years, and they can not wait that long; so they 
come here to get the consent of Congress, even if the bridge 
lies wholly within the limits of one State. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I supposed that under the general 
bridge law the War Department could approve the location 
and the plans. 

Mr. DENISON. No; the War Department has no right to 
give consent for the building.of a bridge, but the War De- 
partment does have to approve the plans after consent is 
given. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Why can not the State do it? 

Mr. DENISON. If the river lies wholly within the bounda- 
ries of a State the State legislature can do it, but it might be 
delayed for a couple of years before the legislature could meet. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Cook, a civil division of the State, incorporated and 
organized under the laws of the State of Illinois, and its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
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proaches thereto across the Little Calumet River at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at or near the city of Calumet City, 
in the county of Cook, in the State of Illinois, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1908. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following amendment: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “hereby,” strike out the remainder 
of page 1, all of line 1 on page 2, and insert the following: “ given 
for the construction by the county of Cook, State of Illinois, of a 
bridge across Little Calumet River at Burnham Avenue in said county 
and State, which bridge is now in course of construction in accord- 
ance with plans that in the opinion of the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers provide suitable facilities for navigation. If 
said bridge be completed in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of 
War and the Cuief of Engineers it shall be a lawful structure, and 
shall be maintained and operated under and in accordance with the 
pertinent“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was ordered to lie on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE FOX RIVER, ILL. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6089) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River in the county of Me- 
Henry, State of Illinois, in section 26, township 45 north, range 
8 east of the third principal meridian. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Fox River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, in the county of McHenry, State of Illinois, 
in section 26, township 45 north, range 8 east of the third principal 
meridian, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the construction of the bridge authorized by this act 
shall be commenced within three years and completed within five years 
from the date of the passage of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 2, strike out all of section 2. 
On page 2, line 8, strike out the figure “3” and insert the figure “ 2,” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was ordered to lie on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 172) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Minnesota and the counties of Sherburne and Wright to con- 
struct a bridge across the Mississippi River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The, SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Minnesota and the counties of Sherburne and Wright, 
and their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Mississippi River at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near the village of Clear- 
water, in the county of Wright, in the State of Minnesota, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters," approved March 23, 
1906. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1, line 3, after the word “the,” strike out “consent of 
Congress is hereby granted to the State of Minnesota and the counties 
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of Sherburne and Wright, and their successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto,” and 
insert “times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge authorized by act of Congress approved March 4, 1925, to be 
built by the State of Minnesota and the counties of Sherburne and 
Wright.” 

On page 1, line 10, after the word “ River,” strike out “at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation.” 

On page 2, line 2, after the word “Minnesota,” strike out “in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters, approved March 23, 
1906," and insert “are hereby extended to March 4, 1927, and March 
4, 1929, respectively.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “To extend the 
time for the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near the village of Clearwater, Minn.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RAINY RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 178) granting the consent of Congress to the village of 
Spooner, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Rainy River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the village of Spooner, in the county of Lake of the Woods, State of 
Minnesota, and its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Rainy River at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, between the village of 
Spooner, in the county of Lake of the Woods, State of Minnesota, and 
Rainy River, Ontario, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, such construction to be made only 
with the consent and approval of the Dominion of Canada. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


On page 1, line 3, strike out the words “consent of Congress is 
hereby granted to the” and insert “times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress 
approved March 4, 1925, te be built by the.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “ Minnesota,” strike out “and its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto.” 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “ River,” strike out the words “at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation.” 

On page 2, line 2, after the word “Ontario,” strike out the words 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved 
March 23, 1906, such construction to be made only with the consent 
and approval of the Dominion of Canada,” and insert the words “are 
hereby extended to March 4, 1927, and March 4, 1929, respectively.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “To extend the 
time for the construction of a bridge across the Rainy River 
between the village of Spooner, Minn. and Rainy River, 
Ontario.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE RED RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7484) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
highway commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across Red River near Fulton, Ark. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? : 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I am 
not going to object, but I want to ask a question with reference 
to this bill, Suppose it developed that the cost of constructing 
this bridge is so great that it is impossible to fix a toll rate that 
is not prohibitive, to do the thing that is specified in 30 years, 
then what? 

Mr. PARKS. There are two things that will happen. The 
War Department, of course, will have to agree to the tolls, but 
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for this particular bridge the legislature has already enacted a 
law which provides what tolls shall be charged, but if the high- 
way department, with the State aid and Federal aid it may get, 
is not able to build it under the tolls, then, naturally, it will not 
be built. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State highway commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge nnd approaches thereto across the Red River at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Fulton, within 5 miles 
of the bridge of the Missouri Pacific Railway Co., in the counties of 
Hempstead and Miller, in the State of Arkansas, in sccordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of the bridge constructed 
under authority of this act, the State highway commission of Arkansas 
may so adjust the rate of toll to be charged as to produce sufficient 
revenue to maintain, operate, and repair the bridge and repay the origi- 
nal cost of constructing the same, including any interest paid on bor- 
rowed money and discounts necessarily required in financing such 
original construction, and shall thereafter, but in no event to exceed 
25 years from the completion thereof, maintain and operate such bridge 
as a free bridge. 

Suc. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, line 11, after the word “shall,” strike out the word 
“ thereafter” and insert in lieu thereof the words “after the repay- 
ment thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bilk was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was ordered to lie on the table. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY FOR INFORMATION 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair permit a par- 
liamentary inquiry for the information of the House? With 
reference to the stages that ensue between the reading of a 
bill and its final passage, where the Chair asks that they be 
waived, if an objection is lodged during the question of the 
Chair, the objection would relate back to the engrossment? 

The SPEAKER. I think so; undoubtedly. It would relate 
back to the first stage. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the first stage. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. TILSON. Did I understand the Chair to just put a 
motion to reconsider and lie on the table? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the Chair put that. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is all embraced within the one ques- 


tion. 

Mr. TILSON. In the last Congress, as I recall, Mr. Speaker 
Gitterr asked us to adopt the policy on these unanimous- 
consent bills of not asking that the vote be reconsidered and 
that motion lie on the table until they were all finished, stating 
that it saved the clerks a tremendous amount of labor. After 
all the bills by unanimous consent are passed there is then made 
one request to reconsider and lie on the table, so that there is 
required only one journal entry. 

Mr. TINCHER. If the gentleman will permit, I think the 
method of the present Speaker is much better. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think so, too. 

Mr. TINCHER. If there is no objection, we are then through 
with it, and I think the present Speaker is to be complimented 
on adopting this method. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is the better practice 
to complete the entire transaction on each bill. 

Mr. TILSON. It was only to save Journal entries that the 
other method was adopted in the other Congress. If the 
Speaker has devised a method by which it can be done more 
quickly, with less labor, and without any loss of accuracy, I 
wish to compliment him on the improvement. 


OBSERVANCE OF BRITISH EVACUATION OF BOSTON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 112) establishing a commission for the par- 
ticipation by the United States in the observance of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the evacuation of Boston 
by the British troops, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized 
in connection with such observance, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, in the absence of the chairman of the Committee on Ac- 
counts, I am placed in a little embarrassing position in calling 
the attention of the chairman of the Committee on the Library 
to section 2, which provides an appropriation from the con- 
tingent fund. The Committee on Accounts, by virtue of the 
power granted by this body, is the custodian of the contingent 
fund, and it seems to me this would establish an extremely 
bad precedent where one committee can appropriate money 
out of the contingent fund of the House without first going to 
the Committee on Accounts and ascertaining from them whether 
they think it is wise or not to do so. I would snggest to the 
chairman that he refer this matter to the Committee on Ac- 
counts and the committee can take immediate action as their 
reports are privileged. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I should have no objection what- 
ever to sending this matter to the Committee on Accounts, and 
if objection is not raised to the immediate consideration of the 
bill, I would gladly so move. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then ask that it go over without prejudice. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to make just one obserya- 
tion. I am not certain it would be privileged. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It would be privileged, so far as offer- 
ing the report is concerned, and then the Members of the 
House could decide. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am not sure of that. It being an 
unusual and special appropriation jointly to be made out of 
the contingent funds of both Houses, I doubt it would have 
the privileged status to which the gentleman refers; but we 
will pass on that matter when we come to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
yield, may I call attention to the fact that in addition to the 
appropriation of $10,000 made in section 3, section 2 provides 
for an expenditure of money in unknown amounts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is very true. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that ought to be made specifie in 
each bill, and this bill ought to go back to the committee. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. May I interrupt the gentleman to say 
that was my purpose. I did not feel that any committee 
should take any amount, large or small, out of the contingent 
fund in this way. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I am simply following the gentleman 
from Massachusetts on that proposition. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The Committee on Accounts then could 
make & specific recommendation of an amount which the 
House might accept or reject. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what ought to be done, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill go over without prejudice. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman reserve that? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. May I ask the gentleman not to press that 
point. The gentleman wiil notice the celebration in question 
will come almost exactly two months from to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON, And two weeks from to-day we have 
another consent day. 

Mr. LUCE. But a lot more red tape has to be unwound. 
We have to go before the Committee on Appropriations, and 
then the matter also has to go through the Senate with 
the same procedure, and it will be very difficult to secure 
in time the enactment of the bill unless we can make some 
progress now. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
proposition? 

Mr. LUCE. Nothing. 

Mr. BEGG, Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to say for the benefit of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that the chairman of the 
Committee on Accounts asked me specifically to hold this bill 
up, and I gave him my word I wouid do it. So I can not see 
how I can agree to the passage of this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that it go over without prejudice. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As a matter of fact, if 1 
may inject myself into this matter, in connection with two 
of the great historic matters that occurred in the State of 
Massachusetts, we created a commission or commissions to 
visit Massachusefts last year—the Battle of Bunker Hill 
and the Battle of Lexington. We all have pride in history; 
but is there really any particular necessity for this resolu- 
tion? Of course, I can understand just why these accounts 
are involved at this time—there was such a mix up last year 
of these two commissions. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the resolution, if I may explain, 
is presented by reason of the fact that in and about Boston 
from time immemorial there have been three days celebrated 
in connection with the Revolutionary War. The Nation has 
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taken part in the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of two of these days. It would seem reasonable 
that the third event, which has received just as prominent 
local celebration each year from time immemorial, should be 
recognized in somewhat the same way, and the Committee on 
the Library felt that the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIvVAN] was a reasonable and legiti- 
mate one. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. LANHAM. Is there any exposition to be connected with 
this celebration? 

Mr. LUCE. Not at all. It has always been celebrated by a 
parade, literary exercises, a banquet, and like festivities. 

Mr. LANHAM. My question was prompted by a desire to 
know whether the Committee on the Library had jurisdiction. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is apparent that no progress will be 
made on what has been proposed, and I suggest that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts obtain unanimous consent for the bill 
and report to be referred to the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. LUCE. That was my idea, in order that we may get 
action and the local authorities know whether they are to have 
the help of this appropriation. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill and all matters relating thereto be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the bill and all matters relating thereto 
be referred to the Committee on Accounts. Is there objection? 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Reserving the right to object, how much 


money is appropriated for this bill? 

Mr. LUGE. A maximum of $10,000, as was done in the case 
of Lexington and Concord and also Bunker Hill, and in addi- 
tion the traveling expenses of the commission. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman does not know how much 
that will be. Ought not the bill to specify the total amount? 

Mr. LUCE. That is what the Committee on Accounts thinks 
should be done, and I hope the committee may have the oppor- 
tunity to work out the problem. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
this bill and all matters relating thereto be referred to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. BLANTON. With the understanding that it be referred 
without prejudice, that the membership shall have the right 
that acerues to them in any bill that comes from the Committee 
on Accounts. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It will not be privileged. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Reserving the right to object, I have not 
read the bill carefully. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
provide for the expenses of the commission? 

Mr. LUCE. We do. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Do you provide that it shall be the actual 
traveling expenses? 

Mr. LUCE. We do. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr, BLANTON. With the reservation that the membership 
shall lose none of its rights, I do not object. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Texas need not be dis- 
turbed; he can not possibly lose any rights, neither can any 
Member of the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The rereference itself takes it 
off the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reference to the Committee on Accounts 
would give it the same status in committee and with the privi- 
lege that any bill coming from the Committee on Accounts 
would have. That is what we seek to avoid; we do not want 
by unanimous consent to give this bill a privileged status as 
coming from the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think the gentleman from Texas is all 
wrong; the only privilege the Committee on Accounts has in 
taking up matters on the calender is to bring the matter to 
debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; some bills coming from the Com- 
mittee on Accounts have a privileged status. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that this bill and all matters 
relating thereto be referred to the Committee on Accounts? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS PALMER RIVER, SWANSEA, MASS. 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6234) to authorize the department of public works, division of 
highways, of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to construct 
a bridge across Palmer River. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the department of public works, division of highways, of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge and approaches thereto, 
without a draw therein, across Palmer River, in the towns of Swansea 
and Rehoboth in said Commonwealth, said bridge constituting a part of 
the highway known as the Providence-Fall River State Highway, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The following committee amendment was read: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “without a draw therein,“ and insert 
after the word “river,” the following: “at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Dill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5565) granting the consent of Congress to the Civic 
Club of Grafton, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across the 
Red River of the North. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? A 

Mr. SCHAFER, Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill what this civic 
club is and whether it will be a toll bridge or a free bridge. 

Mr. BURTNESS. It will be a free bridge. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is the civic club incorporated? 

Mr. BURTNESS. It is not. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman can assure us that it will 
not be aà toll bridge? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I will assure the gentleman that it will 
not. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Civic Club, of Grafton, N. Dak., and its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Red River of the North at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near the highway on the section line between 
sections 12 and 13 of township 157 north of range 51 west, in the 
county of Walsh, in the State of North Dakota, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled“ An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressely reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote. whereby the Dill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS COLUMBIA RIVER, CASCADE LOCKS, OREG. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill ` 
(S. 1267) to extend the time for the completion of the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Columbia River between the States 
of Oregon and Washington, at or within 2 miles westerly from 
the Cascade Locks, in the State of Oregon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the time for the completion of the construc- 
tion of the bridge and approaches thereto across the Columbia River 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near a point 
within 2 miles westerly from Cascade Locks, in the county of Hood 
River, State of Oregon, authorized by the act of Congress approved 
February 3, 1920, which has heretofore been extended by act of Con- 
gress approved January 30, 1924, be, and the same is hereby, further 
extended to February 15, 1927. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was ordered to lie on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS SUSQUEHANNA RIVER, YORK COUNTY, PA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8794) granting the consent of Congress to the counties 
of Lancaster and York, in the State of Pennsylvania, to jointly 
construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River between the 
borough of Wrightsville, in York County, Pa., and the bor- 
ough of Columbia, in Lancaster County, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER, ROCHESTER, PA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5027) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River between the municipalities of Rochester and Monaca, 
Beaver County, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the county of Beaver, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, operate, and main- 
tain a bridge and approaches thereto across the Ohio River between the 
municipalities of Rochester and Monaca, Beaver County, Pa., and at 
a point convenient for travel and not inimical to the free navigation of 
said river, in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 2, after the word “ that,” insert “the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby granted to.” 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ Pennsylvania,” strike out “ be, and 
and is hereby, authorized.” 

Line 8, after the word“ Pennsylvania,” strike out the word “ and,“ 
and in the same line, after the word “point,” strike out the words 
“convenient for travel and not inimical to the free navigation of said 
river,” and insert the words “ suitable to the interests of navigation.” 


The SPEAKER. The question ‘is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

SALE OF SURPLUS WAR DEPARTMENT PROPERTY 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill (S. 
1129) authorizing the use for permanent construction at mili- 
tary posts of the proceeds from the sale of surplus War Depart- 
ment real property, and authorizing the sale of certain military 
reservations, and for other purposes. 

THE MILITARY POST CONSTRUCTION FUND 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill (S. 1129) go over without prejudice. The hear- 
ings were delayed in printing because of certain additional and 
important data from the War Department. They are available 
to-day, and I felt they should be so available before this bill is 
considered. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
on account of section 3 in this bill, does not the gentleman think 
that the bill ought to go back to his committee? I do not think 
the Congress will ever establish the policy provided for in that 
section of taking hundreds of thousands of dollars that can 
accrue from the sale of these Army posts and establishing a 
special military fund over which the Congress has no control 
whatever, placing it in the hands of certain War Department 
officials. I do not think the Congress will ever agree to that. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am glad the gentleman raised 
that question. Under the bill no money in that permanent post 
fund is available until it is from time to time authorized and 
appropriated by Congress. It is not placed at the disposition 
of the War Department in any way. 

Mr. BLANTON. I take issue with the gentleman on the 
legal construction of section 3. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I think if the gentleman will look 
at section 3 he will agree with me. 
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Src. 3. The net proceeds of the sale of the surplus War Department 
real property hereinbefore designated, and the net proceeds of the sale 
of surplus War Department real property, including net proceeds de- 
rived from the sale of surplus buildings heretofore authorized and not 
heretofore covered into the Treasury, shail be deposited in the Treas- 
ury to the credit of a fund to be known as the military post con- 
struction fund, to be and remain available until expended for perma- 
nent construction at military posts in such amounts as may be author- 
ized from time to time by the Congress. Estimates of the moueys to 
be expended from this fund, including a statement of the specific con- 
struction projects embraced in such estimates, shall be submitted an- 
nually to Congress in the Budget. 


Mr. BLANTON. Would not the gentleman agree to tbis bill 
being recommitted by unanimous consent to his committee? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; but I will agree to any amend- 
ments which will make it clear that that is not the intention 
of the bill to do what the gentleman fears. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall agree to the request of the gentle- 
man from Maryland, because it still gives us a better right than 
we would have if he forced us to object to the bill at this time. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I have asked that in order that the 
hearings made be made available. There is no intention in the 
bill to make any funds so credited available without definite 
appropriation, after due consideration by the Congress, and if 
the bill is doubtful in that respect, it will be amended to pro- 
vide that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am unalterably opposed to section 3, but 
the gentleman’s request gives us more rights than we would 
have if we objected. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I make that request in order that 
there may be ample time for examination. ` 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does this bill embrace the sale of Fort 
Howard in Maryland? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. The bill embraces the sale of 
Fort Howard, which is valued by the War Department at 
$321,000. I have here the statement as to Fort Howard given 
by the War Department. It is as follows: 


FORT HOWARD 


Location: North Point, Baltimore County, Md. 

Size: 155.637 acres. 

How acquired: Purchased and transferred from Department of Com- 
merce, 

When acquired: 1896-1919. 

Cost of land: $38,614.28. 

Cost of improvements: $917,106.92. 

Estimated sales value: $321,000. 

Purpose for which acquired: Defense of Baltimore, 

Present use: Headquarters, defense of Baltimore. 

Leases, licenses, etc.: Revocable license, January 9, 1917, to the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce to erect and maintain an observation 
station 7 feet high, mounted on stilts 11 feet high, on the wharf at 
Fort Howard. 

Revocable license, June 28, 1917, to the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., Baltimore, Md., for use of wires for supplying commercial 
telephone service to quartermaster wharf and installation of one tele- 
phone on quartermaster wharf. 

Map of property: Attached. 


This bill gives to the State authorities, or if the State authori- 
ties do not desire to exercise that privilege, it gives to the 
municipal authorities the right to buy that property. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. My colleague is aware of the fact that 
our colleague Mr. Typrnes] has introduced a bill asking that 
this be turned over to the municipality of Baltimore for park 
purposes? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. And the gentleman is also 
aware of the fact that there are about $20,000,000 worth of 
War Department property dealt with by this bill. We have 
been able to have suggestions from cities that all of that 
$20,000,000 of real estate be giyen to cities or municipalities or 
States. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will there be an opportunity for a hear- 
ing before the committee on the advisability of turning this 
over? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say to the gentleman that 
hearings on this bill have been proceeding for the last eight 
months and they are closed now. This Senate bill, 1129, 1s 
the form in which the Senate has passed S. 3573 and H. R. 
10529 of the Sixty-eighth Congress, reintroduced in the Sixty- 
ninth Congress as S. 1129, H. R. 47, and H. R. 4805. 

Since the war properties belonging to the War Department 
have been sold from time to time when they were no longer 
needed. Senator WapswortH introduced S. 3573, and I in- 
troduced H. R. 10529 December 9, 1924, and in the last Con- 
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gress extensive hearings were held on these bills. These hear- 
ings are incorporated in the hearings on the pending Dill, and 
full opportunity has been offered all interested parties to be 
heard. 

The 1925 Army appropriation bill provided that the War 
Department must make a definite plan for the development of 
its properties before Congress appropriated any further money 
for the development or improvement of Army posts. 

The gentleman has asked about Fort Howard, Md., valued 
at $321,000. In the hearings I asked Secretary Weeks about 
Camp Meade and other corps area camps. The plan of the 
present bill is to sell properties like Fort Howard in order that 
we may start a fund to develop such corps area camps as 
Camp Meade. 

There was talk at that time of the abandonment of Camp 
Meade, Camp Devens, and such other camps because of lack 
of funds. 

The Secretary of War stated that it was the intention to 
sell such posts as Fort Howard, and develop such posts as 
Camp Meade. 

I should be glad to see Fort Howard given to Baltimore city, 
but such action would mean that the plan for the development 
of Camp Meade and other such corps area camps could not be 
carried out. I know the gentleman would not want that done, 
because I recall the gentleman's excellent work in the matter 
of Fort McHenry. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Now what is the gentleman asking? 
That this be held back for additional hearings? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; I am asking that it retain its 
place on the Calendar until next Consent Monday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am sure there will be no 
objection to the gentleman’s request but I think it may be well 
understood by gentlemen who are interested in the bill it is 
not at all probable that this bill will be considered by unani- 
mous consent, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I understand there are a great 
many gentlemen—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is fair notice. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? [After a pause] The Chair hears 
none. This completes consideration of the Consent Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there are Members who want 
to know when this other legislation would be taken up, and 
for their benefit I make the point of no quorum. There is an 
important amendment to be considered and there are some 
Members who desire to be present. 

Mr. TILSON. They can be notified, 

Mr. BLANTON. They did not know the Consent Calendar 
would be finished this early. We are not in such a hurry we 
can not give notice to our absent colleagues when we have 
important matters coming up. 

Mr. TILSON. Notice can be given. 

Mr. BLANTON. For the benefit of some of our colleagues 
who want to be here 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman realizes he is killing time 
and pushing back legislation. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are a month ahead of the Senate now 
on legislation. 

Mr. TILSON. That is not our responsibility; this end of the 
Capitol is our responsibility. e 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to safeguard the interest of a 
few of our friends who are absent and who want to be here. 

Mr. BEGG. Why are not they here? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret but I have to insist on my point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear there is no quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 18] 
Barkley Cooper, Wis. nk Lampert 
Bell Cullen Gallivan Leatherwood 
Bloom Curry Golder Lindsay 
Bowles Darrow Goidsborough Gregor 
Boylan Da vey raham grady 
Britten 3 Griffin ead 
Browne Dickstein Haugen enges 
Burdick Doyle Hull, Morton D. Michaelson 
Canfield Drane Johnson, III. Mo 
Carew Esterly Kerr Nelson, Wis. 
Celler Fitzgerald, Roy G. Kiess Norton 
Connally, Tex. rear Kindred O'Connell, N. I. 
Connolly, Penn. Free O'Connor, La. 


Knutson 
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O'Connor, N. 1. Raker Seger Thurston 
Parker Ransle Smithwick Tucker 
Peery Reid, III. Snell Upshaw 
Perlman Rouse Somers, N. Y. Voi 
Phillips Sabath Spearing Wefald 
Purne Sanders, N. Y. Sullivan Weller 
Quayle Sears, Nebr. Swoope Welsh 
The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-nine Members, a 
quorum. 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 


ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise the remarks I made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


REDUCTION AND LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of H. J, Res. 107. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of H. J. Res. 107, with Mr. Newron of Minne- 
sota in the chair. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of H. J. Res. 107, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 10T) to provide for the expenses of the 
participation of the United States in the work of the preparatory com- 
mission to consider questions of reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire as to the dis- 
position of time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
consumed 22 minutes and the gentleman from Maryland 29 
minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Does the gentleman from Maryland desire to 
use that time? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER]. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on this question; 
that is all. I can not say anything in a minute. I yield back 
the rest of the time. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the resolution 
before the committee. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, truly the last European war de- 
served the name of the World War.” It was the greatest 
calamity—unquestionably so—that ever befell the white race. 

According to the best statistics obtainable the World War 
cost 30,000,000 lives and $400,000,000,000 in property. 

In order to give some idea of what this means just let me 
illustrate it in the following way: 


HERE IS AN ESTIMATE OF THE COST OF WORLD WAR 


With that amount we could have built a $2,500 house and 
furnished this house with $1,000 worth of furniture and placed 
it on 5 acres of land worth $100 an acre, and given all this to 
each and every family in the United States of America, Canada, 
Australia, England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, France, Belgium, 
Germany, and Russia. 1 

After doing this there would be enough money left to give 
each city of 200,000 inhabitants and over in all the countries 
named a $5,000,000 library, a $5,000,000 hospital, and a $10,- 
000,000 university. 

And then out of the balance we could still have sufficient 
money to set aside a sum at 5 per cent interest which would 
pay for all time to come a $1,000 yearly salary for each of an 
army of 125,000 teachers and, in addition to this, to pay the 
same salary to each of an army of 125,000 nurses. 


AND ENOUGH WOULD BE LEFT 


And, after having done all this, we could still have enough 
left out of our $400,000,000,000 to buy up all of France and 
Belgium and everything of value that France and Belgium pos- 
sess; that is, every French and Belgian farm, home, factory, 
church, railroad, street car—in fact, everything of value in 
those two countries. 

For it must be remembered that the total valuation of France 
in 1914, according to French official figures, was $62,000,000,- 
000. The total of Belgium, according to Belgian official fig- 
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ures, was in the neighborhood of $12,000,000,000. This means 
a total valuation of the two countries in 1914 of less than 
$75,000,000,000. : 

THE PRICE WE PAID 

In other words, the price which the leaders and statesmen of 
the Entente, including the “statesmen” of the United States, 
made the people of the world pay for the victory over Germany 
was equal to the value of five such countries like France plus 
five such countries like Belgium. 

And all this was done in order “to make the world safe” for 
Pierpont Morgan's “democracy,” to preserve Great Britain's 
preponderance in the world’s trade, and to make France the 
foremost military power in the world—more formidable than 
any ever known in the world’s history—and limited only by her 
terrific indebtedness and inability to borrow more money until 
the franc is stabilized. 

THE HUNGER BLOCKADE AFTER THE WAR 


The most cruel part of the World War was not the ordeal 
of battle, nor the want which the German people especially 
had to suffer during the fighting, because they were surrounded 
by an iron ring—the most cruel part was the hunger blockade 
after the war, for six nronths after the armistice had been 
signed. And in that beastly and inhuman blockade not only 
Great Britain, but also the United States took part. 

Hundreds of thousands of Germans—mainly old people, 
women, and children—perished. This was one of the most das- 
tardly and cruel acts of the Wilson administration. And it 
was accomplished after Germany had laid down her arms on 
the so-called 14 points. These “14 points,” however, were never 
even mentioned at the peace negotiations at Versailles. 

WHAT THE “ PEACE” OF VERSAILLES MEANS 


The peace of Versailles! Our Government helped to frame it 
and Woodrow Wilson signed it, although the Senate rejected it. 
This peace of Versailles divided up 15,000,000 Germans among 
the hostile neighbors like sheep to be slaughtered. 
Central Europe was Balkanized. 
A MONSTER FRANKENSTEIN 


A number of new countries was founded, all of them satellites 
of France, each of them with a big standing army organized 
and led by Frenchmen. 

The peace of Versailles helped to build up a monster Franken- 
stein in militaristic France and a number of smaller Franken- 
steins of the same kind in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Rumania. 

On the other hand, the Germans, a nation which a few years 
ago was the foremost in the world in power, civilization, learn- 
ing, art, and commerce, lias to-day become a beggar folk, whose 
very poverty, coupled with the necessity to work cheaply, and 
with talent for organization, has become a danger to all other 
industrial nations. 


GREAT BRITAIN ONE OF THE “VICTORS” 


As far as the victors are concerned, there is Great Britain, 
standing around with hat in hand, timidly, almost tremblingly, 
because England is afraid of the French aerial fleet. 

There are millions of unemployed in England. France, how- 
ever, up to the present day is not willing to permit Europe to 
become peaceful again. France is still keeping an army in the 
Rhine Province, sucking the life blood of industrial Germany. 

And although England is largely depending on German trade, 
England is helpless. 
~ FRANCE HAS MONEY TO ESTABLISH A MILITARY DESPOTISM 


Then there is France, which apparently drew the grand prize 
of this war. The fact is that France is maintaining the greatest 
standing army ever known, numbering about 770,000 men, and 
is supporting the most elaborate and costly military apparatus 
in history—out of sheer cowardice. It keeps 150,000 men in the 
Rhine province alone, since leaving the Ruhr district. 

Not only is France maintaining its own costly military estab- 
lishment, but she has loaned 450,000,000 francs to Poland, 
100,000,000 francs to Rumania, 300,000,000 francs to Yugoslavia, 
and 500,000,000 franes to Czechoslovakia for the purpose of 
maintaining their armies and military establishments to assist 
French aggression whenever France so desires. 

FRANCE HAS NO MONEY TO PAY DEBTS 


And while France has been doing all this she has shown 
only a very slight disposition to pay any part of her debt to 
the United States—either the principal or the interest—which 
now amounts to about $4,000,000,000. In fact, leading poli- 
ticians in France cynically declare that France should never 
make any payments. 

There can be no question but that the American people are 
more heavily burdened with taxes to-day than any other civi- 
lized nation with the exception of Great Britain and Germany. 
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We are overburdened because we must not only meet the ex- 
penses of our Government but help to carry the burdens of some 
European countries, notably France. 

Yet France as a government is nearer bankruptcy than any 
other country in Europe, except Germany, although the French 
people just now are the lowest taxed of any. The French 
“franc” was 20 cents in American money before the war. It 
is worth about 3 cents now. And France will collapse within 
five years and will go up in smoke, blood, and communism— 
unless France changes her course entirely. 

UNITED STATES GAINED 23,000 NEW MILLIONAIRES AND 200,000 CRIPPLES 


And there is the United States. We presumably entered this 
war because babies' fingers were cut off in Belgium, and to 
abolish militarism in the world. This war cost us $40,000,- 
000,000 and 123,000 lives, and there were many more that died 
from the “ flu,” which was the direct result of the war. 

We got out of this war 23,000 new millionaires and more than 
200,000 cripples. Also, the well-earned hatred of almost every 
nation on earth because we had no good reason to enter the 
bloodshed and no excuse to sneak away after we had helped in 
framing the hellish pact of Versailles. 

WAR PROPAGANDA MOST EFFICIENT IN AMERICA 


The World War was based on a million lies. 

This is admitted to-day not only by neutral statesmen and 
historians but also by most of the leading statesmen of the 
World War itself—by Englishmen, Russians, Italians. 

The only country where a dense cloud of ignorance still 
befogs the minds of the people is the United States of America. 

Here we are still suffering from the war propaganda—a prop- 
aganda which probably was more thorough in America than 
in any other country on God’s earth. Partly for the reason 
that more money was spent for that propaganda in this country 
than in any other. Partly because the same forces which con- 
trol the newspapers in this country also control the schools, 
churches, theaters, movie houses, and all other means of com- 
munication, expression, and publicity. And partly because our 
people know less about European affairs than do the Europeans 
and are more credulous and more docile than most Europeans. 

ENGLISH PROPAGANDA NOW TAKEN OVER BY FRANCE 


Great Britain especially had conducted the propaganda for 
her own case in this country for more than 25 years before the 
World War. This propaganda was intensified as the World 
War grew near. Since the so-called peace of Versailles the 
entire machinery to spread lies seems to have been taken over 
by the French Government, which has established a bureau for 
that purpose in New York. : 

Thus there are some people in America still believing that 
this was a war “to make the world safe for democracy.” Ora 
war “for liberty,” or a “ war to abolish militarism,” or a “ war 
to protect little Belgium.” 

SPEAKING ABOUT BELGIUM 


And speaking about Belgium, I want to quote Francisco Nitti, 
Italian Prime Minister, during the World War, 
He says: 


THAT STORY ABOUT THE “ POOR LITTLE BELGIAN CHILDREN” 


To bring the truth of the present European crisis home to the world 
it is necessary to destroy again and again the vicious legends created 
by war propaganda. During the war France, in common with other 
allies, including our own Government in Italy, circulated the most 
absurd inventions to arouse the fighting spirit of our people. The 
eruelties attributed to the Germans were such as to curdle our blood. 
We heard the story of poor little Belgian children whose hands were 
cut off by the funs, : 

After the war a rich American who was deeply touched by the 
French propaganda sent an emissary to Belgium with the intention of 
providing a livelihood for the children whose poor little hands had 
been cut off. He was unfble to discover one. 

Mr. Lloyd-George and myself, when at the head of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, carried on extensive investigations as to the truth of these 
horrible accusations, some of which, at least, were told specifically as 
to names and places. Every case investigated proved to be a myth. 

The source of this ghastly falsehood was strange, indeed. 

When Belgium occupied the Kongo she wished to terrify the negro 
population. To accomplish her end she committed a few acts of terrific 
cruelty. Grown men and children had thelr hands and feet cut off. 
This circumstance was proved by official documents. It gave rise at 
that time to severe protests in the American and European press, 

During the war the Germans were accused by certain American, 
English, French, and Italian people of those very deeds of which a few 
Belgian commanders had actually been guilty on the Kongo 10 years 
earller. 

LIB ABOUT GERMAN WAR GUILT GREATEST OF ALL 

But the greatest lie of all of them—the lie which lies at the 

bottom of all present troubles in the world—is the lie that 
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Germany was the sole cause of the World War, because the 
so-called peace of Versailles rests upon it. 

Without that lie the pact of Versailles can not exist. ; 

This is the position which both Poincare and Lloyd-George 
have repeatedly taken. 

PACT OF VERSAILLES RESTS ON HORRIBLE LIB 

On December 27, 1920, Poincare declared in Le Temps that 
the fact of Germany's guilt was the legal basis for the Ver- 
sailles and Paris decisions. On July 7, 1922, Poincare again 
declared that the. peace of Versailles was not based on Ger- 
many’s defeat but upon Germany's responsibility for the war. 

Still worse, David Lloyd-George stated on March 3, 1921, to 
the German minister, Simons: 

For the Allies the responsibility of Germany is the decisive factor; 
it is the foundation on which the treaty -of peace has been reared. 
If recognition of this fact be refused or regarded as invalid, the treaty 
itself falls. 

And even our “statesman,” Charles E. Hughes, has insisted 
that preceding any negotiations of peace with Germany our 
treaty also must contain Germany's acceptance of section 231 
of the Versailles peace treaty, which reads: 

* + > Germany acknowledges that she and her allies, being 
solely responsible for the war, they are likewise responsible for all 
losses and damages inflicted on the allied and associated governments 
and their subjects in consequence of the war caused by the aggression 
of Germany and her allies. 


But what is the truth? 

Soviet disclosures from the secret archives of the Russian 
foreign office, supplemented by some from the English foreign 
office and also by what had been found by the Germans in 
Belgium, prove that Germany, instead of having been more 
guilty than the other powers were in starting the World War, 
was much less guilty. 

WORLD SIMPLY DECEIVED 

All the world was systematically deceived and continues to 
be deceived by the capitalist press and by allied propaganda. 

cay fact is, Germany did not wish the war and did not pro- 
voke it. 

The vainglorious Kaiser and the egotistic and stupid ruling 
class of Germany simply permitted Germany to be pushed into 
the trap. 
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HOW RUSSIA AND FRANCE PLANNED ATTACK 


Among the documents that have come to light are minutes 
of secret conferences in 1911, 1912, and 1913, in which the Rus- 
sian Czar was represented by General Gilinsky, chief of the 
general staff, and France by General Joffre and Minister of 
War Millerand. 

According to these minutes, plans for a joint attack by 
France and Russia were fully agreed upon. It was also pro- 
vided that at the first chance both France and Russia should 
immediately and simultaneously mobilize their forces and trans- 
port them to the frontier. It also provided that “ These forces 
shall begin complete action with the greatest dispatch so that 
Germany will have to fight on two fronts at the same time,” 


LIES WERE PART OF WARFARE 


The publication of these documents also proves that it was a 
thoroughly planned part of the policy of the French and Rus- 
sian and British Governments to put the odium of the World 
War upon the German Government. 

The Russian foreign office even issued an Orange Book— 
containing the official documents of the Russian Government 
pertaining to the war. Out of the 60 dispatches of the foreign 
office for the few days preceding the World War ft appears that 
50 were falsified by omissions and insertions. 

Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, in a notable speech on 
December 18, 1923, proved from these documents, and from 
many others, how the war was plotted by the Allies. He also 
mentioned the secret treaty made in 1916 between Russia and 
France for the division of Germany and Austria. 

“INNOCENT LITTLE BELGIUM ” 


And Great Britain—perfidious Albion—of course, was a party 
to all these agreements since 1903, and promised to cooperate 
in every respect. 

And so was Belgium, which had a military convention with 
both Great Britain and France. 

Belgium had put her armed forces at the disposal of the 
Entente as early as 1908—six years before the outbreak of the 
World War—although it was supposed to be a neutral country 
since 1839, according to the treaty which proved a “scrap of 
paper.” Thus “innocent little Belgium had made a “ scrap of 
paper of the same treaty long before the German -chancello 
had coined the expression. ; 


TT . E ENDRAR EDGE eh 
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THE “14 POINTS” WARE NOT EVEN MENTIONED 


But to return to the treaty of Versailles. It Is based entirely 
on the war guilt of Germany. 

The 14 points on which Germany laid down her arms were 
not even mentioned in Paris when the peace treaty was framed. 


GERMANY COMPBLLED TO ASSUME WAR GUILT 


Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes, who studied the question of the 
Versailles treaty and of fixing the guilt of starting the war, 
says: 

Germany occupied the situation of a prisoner at the bar. And it 
was a case where the prosecution simply contented itself with the 
assumption of the guilt of the defendant. It was not required to fur- 
nish the proof. Germany was confronted with the alternative of sign- 
ing the confession at once or haying her territory invaded and occu- 
pied, with every probability that such an admission would ultimately 
be extorted from her. 

THE RUIN OF GERMANY 


And the results of that treaty of Versailles? 

The Allies, and especially France, took everything Germany 
possessed, not only in war material, machinery, and rolling 
stock, but also horses, cows, and so forth. 

The Reparations Commission established “reparations” re- 
gardless of any promises made in the armistice, and fixed no 
definite sum which Germany is to pay. 

The Allies took all the German colonels, French officials 
took an active part in the Palatinate, promoting political dis- 
integration of the German Republic. French troops marched 
into the Ruhr—the industrial heart of Germany—under the 
pretense that Germany had fallen behind in her coal delivery, 
although Germany offered to buy the coal from England and 
deliver it to France, since the French had given the coal mines 
of Silesia to Poland. 

And French troops still occupy the Rhine Province of Ger- 
many, although the council of ambassadors just issued a 
statement that Germany has fulfilled all demands of the treaty 
and is completely disarmed. 

In short, Germany is ruined. 


WHAT THE DAWES PLAN PROPOSES 


And then there is the Dawes plan. This is simply an at- 
tempt of the international bankers to enforce the impossible 
pact of Versailles. 

As we all know the bankrupt and starved German people are 
expected to pay some $35,000,000,000 which the Allies demand 
to begin with, because they have not set the total sum as yet, 
and this is more than thirty times as much as victorious Ger- 
many demanded of France in 1871. 

Now, neither does the Dawes plan fix the total amount Ger- 
many is to pay. It only decides the amount Germany must 
pay each year for the next five years. The Dawes Commission 
does not say whether Germany is to pay that tribute for 100 
years or for 1,000 years. 

Furthermore, the plan provides that Germany must pay her 
reparations in goods, since the Allies have taken all the gold 
Germany possessed. 

But now the great question remains, How much goods can 
France and Belgium and England absorb without putting their 
own people out of work? 

The Dawes plan may work for the first two years, because 
under the pretext of the plan Germany could borrow money 
from American bankers to fulfill her obligations during the 
first two years. 

But for how long can Germany go on borrowing money for 
that purpose? 

TRYING TO ENSLAVE THA GERMAN PEOPLE 


Moreover, only one-half of what the Germans are to pay is 
to be raised by taxation. The rest is a mortgage on the rail- 
roads and on all the private establishments, factories, mines, 
shops, and so forth, in Germany. These the French can sell to 
the highest bidder, to the capitalists of their own country or 
to J. Pierpont Morgan, or to anyone else any time the Ger- 
mans fall behind. 

Evidently French and American plutocrats are looking for 
some pretext to get hold of all the railroads, factories, and 
mines of Germany, and the Dawes Commission is furnishing 
the pretext. 

And, on top of it all, the Dawes plan does not set any date 
when Germany is supposed to have paid her debt. 

Now, the question is, How long will the German people be 
willing to work like the slaves in Egypt or the slaves in old 
Rome for their foreign masters? 

There will be only this difference, that the German slaves 
will be permitted to stay in their own country. According to 
the Dawes plan, they will have to remain in slavery forever. 


MOST DEVILISH PLAN OF STRIPPING A NATION 


All of which proves it the most thoroughgoing and most 
devilish plan of stripping a nation that has ever been con- 
cocted in the history of the world. 

The German Goyernment and the German Reichstag accepted 
this plan. They did so only under compulsion, because the 
nation was starving and the French bayonets were at the 
people’s throats. It was only accepted with the hope that some- 
thing will happen in the future that will show Germany the 
way out. 

WHAT ENGLAND FEARS 

And this latter hope is evidently also in the minds of Eng- 
lish statesmen. They see no way of being able to coerce 
France, which, if it so desired, could lay waste to London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and any other English city, within three 
days, as the matter now stands, France possesses to-day the 
largest and best-equipped aerial fleet in the world. 

WOULD BE FIRST STEP TO ENSLAVE ENGLISH WORKERS 

On the other hand, the English Premier, like every other 
sensible man, must be aware that if he permits the French 
capitalists to enslave 60,000,000 human beings—white human 
beings and highly intelligent and efficient human beings—in that 
manner that this would be the first step for enslaving the work- 
ing class of England and even of France within a short time. 
A most terrific and bloody revolution, such as the world has 
never seen before, would sooner or later follow, and this may 
wipe out the white race in Europe. 

Now, this is an appalling situation. It is a danger which is 
not only facing Europe, of which Germany is a vital part, but 
our entire civilization. 

WHY AMERICA IS VITALLY LYTERESTED 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, there can be no question that 


American agriculture is in a deplorable condition. Not only 


the producers of wheat and corn and grains, but also farmers 
raising swine, cattle, sheep, and other livestock have been hit 
hard by the depression of the last five years. 

THE REAL CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE 

Various measures have been proposed. Among others, the 
formation of a Government corporation with $200,000,000 and a 
guaranty for fixing the price of wheat and other grains— 
cooperative marketing—granaries, and elevators, and so forth. 

All kinds of agencies and factors have been blamed. The 
bankers, the packers, the speculators, the railroads, and the 
middlemen on the one hand, and the high tariff and the labor 
unions on the other, have come in for some share of the blame. 

Experts have recommended all kinds of remedies—diversified 
farming, less acreages in wheat, more dairy farming, more 
credit, and less eredit, and so forth. 

There may be a grain of truth in some of these factors. They 
may have influenced the price of wheat in some parts of the 
country to a certain extent. Not one of the proposed cures, 
however, removes the real cause of the trouble for the American 
farmer—the loss of the great market for American food prod- 
ucts, the loss of the central European markets, and more es- 
pecially the loss of the German market. : 

WHEAT ACERBAGE IS RECEDING 

Surely the acreage for wheat, which is blamed most often, 
can not be the cause of the declining price in agricultural prod- 
ucts. Our wheat acreage before the war—that is, in 1918—was 
47,000,000 acres. In 1919, when wheat saw its highest price, it 
rose to 75,000,000 ag®es. But in 1923 it was less than 58,000,000 
acres, If we take into consideration the natural growth of our 
population, it is nonsensical to blame the large acreage, pro- 
yided our farmers have a market. And the year 1919 was just 
after our country had seen the wheatless days and the meatless 
days. 

The fact is as follows: 

GERMANY 18 A NATURAL MARKET 

America has a tremendous surplus in the natural resources 
of her soil such as metals of all kinds, mineral oils, certain 
kinds of lumber, and especially a surplus in grain, cotton, cattle, 
and various food products, which our country must export if 
vur farming population is to prosper. 

During the World War, when all of Europe was fighting in- 
stead of producing, the prices of all our agricultural products 
were soaring and a general inflation took place. 

Germany on her part does not possess any natural deposits 
or resources of raw material which she could export, even be- 
fore the war, except potassium and coal. 

THE GERMAN SOIL NEVER COULD FEED ITS POPULATION 


Even before the war Germany could never produce food 
enough for more than 40,000,000 of her people—and she had 
65,000,000. Germany was forced to import grain and grain 
products, such as flour, bran, starch, and so forth. She also 
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always had to import a great deal of cattle, swine, and meat. 
products. Also much wool and cotton. 

As a matter of fact, Germany had to import nearly all the 
raw material for her industries, with the exception of iron and 
coal. And nearly all the raw material which Germany needs 
America possesses in abundance. 

Germany's ability to pay for the import of that raw ma- 
terial and to pay for these products of the American farm 
and of the American packing house was always based upon 
the ability of the German people to transform the raw material 
into finished products. For instance, one pound of raw iron 
may cost very little, perhaps 2 cents, while the same iron when 
transformed into watch springs is worth many dollars. 

IS EVEN A BETTER MARKET NOW 


Howeyer, since the peace of Versailles, Germany has lost 
one-ninth of its pre-war area, but this one-ninth produced one- 
fifth of the German pre-war grain harvest. Thus Germany 
would be an eyen better market now for our agricultural 
products if Germany would have the money to buy. 

Then there is also this: The remaining agricultural soil 
of Germany has deteriorated for two reasons. Firstly, Ger- 
many has had no artificial fertilizer in almost 10 years. 
Secondly, she used up a great deal of German cattle during 
the war, and many million others were taken by the French 
after the peace of Versailles. Thus there is less manure, so 
that the German grain harvest has been reduced about 60 per 
cent of its former production for the lack of proper fertilizer. 

The production of milk is also one-third of pre-war days, 
and butter and cheese have declined even more in proportion, 
so that Germany would be a most excellent market if Germany 
was in a position to buy. 

In short, Germany requires now the import of more food- 
stuffs than before the war, not only because she has lost some 
of her agricultural area but also because the remaining acreage 
produces less. 

ABOUT TWENTY MILLIONS WOULD HAYE TO DIS 

The deficit of the German trade balance of 1922 amounted to 
2,000,000,000 gold marks and was even larger last year. 

It would have been still greater, but the forced undercon- 
sumption of food all over Germany and the starvation has kept 
the amount to that figure. But this underfeeding has cost the 
lives of hundreds of thousands. 

An anti-German writer, in the Review of Reviews, declared 
three years ago, March, 1923, that if these conditions continue 
the German people will no doubt decrease from 60,000,000 to 
40,000,000, which is about the number that the German soil can 
feed. The others will have to perish. 


IS THIS CONDITION AN ADVANTAGE TO AMERICA? 


The question is now, apart from any considerations of hu- 
manity, Is such a condition advantageous to the rest of the 
world, and especially to America, and more particularly to the 
American farmer, cotton and wool producers, not to mention 
the operators of copper, zinc, and iron mines and oil weils, all 
of whom are suffering to-day because Germany can not buy? 

Millions in Germany are underfed, while the products of the 
American farms are rotting away because they can not be sold. 

And is it to the advantage of America that these conditions 
shall continne and that 20,000,000 Germans shall die? I am 
asking this question as a plain business proposition, apart from 
any humane considerations. 

ONLY THE SOCIALISTS ARE TRYING TO RESTORE BUSINESS IN THIS CASB 


But America is not the only country suffering from the Ger- 
man chaos. There is unemployment in England. As late as 
last December there were still 1,257,000 men out of work in 
England. And England is paying “doles” to its unemployed 
to-day. The industrial fabric of the world is so closely inter- 
woven that the deep injury done to Germany is naturally also 
felt in England, because next to the United States, Germany 
was the best customer Great Britain had. 

Of course, there are signs of a return to sanity. 

THE “ SPIRIT OF LOCARNO” 


There is the so-called “spirit of Locarno” and the much- 
heralded agreement of Locarno. But that “spirit” of Locarno 
seems to be only a “ near-spirit,” something less than “half of a 
per cent.“ 

And it is remarkable that although in this it is the interests 
of commerce and property that are in question, it seems to be 
the working class, and only the working class, that tries a 
solution, 

Both in England and in France it is the labor parties—the 
socialist and the radical parties—that are trying for policies 
that will restore normalcy in Europe, and with it rrstore 
business. 
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The Tories in England, and the Nationalists in France—and 
their so-called statesmen—haye resisted and are still resisting 
these sensible policies. 

AMERICAN POLITICIANS HAVE NO SENSE 


In our own country, where we have even two Tory parties— 
the Republican and the Democratic—the results are worse in 
that respect. 

If our Government had a grain of sense left we could have 
righted Europe a long time ago. We decided the World War 
in favor of the Allies. Without our interference it would have 
ended in a draw and to-day Europe would be working. We 
surely had no valid excuse to enter the murderous mess. And 
what is worse: Europe has been in a state of war as bad as 
the armed conflict eyer since Germany laid down her arms on 
November 11, 1918, on Wilson’s “14 points.” 

Any thinking person would now say that it is our duty to 
help as best we can, especially since the vicious pact of Ver- 
sailles was largely the result not only of our interference but 
of American workmanship. It was signed by an American 
President, Woodrow Wilson, even though it was rejected by 
the Senate. 

UNITED STATES RESPONSIBLE 


The United States is largely responsible for the situation. 
The United States which had no good excuse for entering the 
war, as every thinking and informed person now admits, really 
decided the war. Because of the responsibility, and also be- 
cause the United States alone of all the nations possesses the 
necessary prestige and ability, the United States should take 
the initiative in calling an international conference to frame 
terms of peace that will take into consideration the working of 
economic laws. 

We must have a peace that will not attempt to do what the 
Versailles treaty vainly attempts to do—to keep a nation of 
60,000,000 people who have given much to civilization and, if 
given a chance, will give much more—a nation in the heart of 
Europe—in a permanent state of slavery, and in a state of 
actual starvation. 


I PROPOSE AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE TO FIX WAR GUILT AND 
A FAIR SETTLEMENT 


Therefore, I have introduced a resolution in the House of 
Representatives authorizing and requesting the President of the 
United States to call an international conference to meet in 
Washington, which is to appoint a commission of experts of 
neutral nations to examine the causes that brought about the 
World War and to publish such secret documents as are still 
being concealed in the archives of the allied and associate goy- 
ernments. And also to bring about a settlement on the basis of 
no indemnities, no forcible annexations, and upon the basis of 
the 14 points, in accordance with which the German people laid 
down their arms. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be some mis- 
apprehension as to the effect of the passage of this resolution 
on the relations of our Government with the League of Nations. 
Therefore, a brief reference to the fundamentals underlying 
the present day international situation may not be out of place. 

It will be conceded that the nations composing the League of 
Nations had a complete right to form that society of nations 
whereby they could act jointly for the mutual benefit of all its 
members. On the other hand, it will be conceded that our 
Government has the same complete right to remain aloof from 
membership. The fact that these nations formed this organiza- 
tions does not prevent our Government from taking a proper 
part in world affairs. It does not deny us the privilege of 
asserting our rights against, or relieve us of the duty of dis- 
charging our obligations to, member nations under the terms 
and conditions of existing treaties with those nations. Our 
relations with the member nations are exactly the same as they 
were before the organization of the league, except that our 
negotiations are sometimes now carried on with them as a 
group instead of individually. In every instance where the 
United States has had negotiations with the league as the rep- 
resentative of its members it was for the purpose of promoting 
a common need of the world, or the assertion of our treaty 
rights, or the discharge of our treaty obligations. 

The subjects of the negotiations are the same. The fact that 
the conference is to meet under the auspices of the League of 
Nations is immaterial, so far as our Government is concerned, 
for it must be conceded that the nations of the world have a 
perfect right to act in a matter of this kind either jointly or 
severally. They have elected to act jointly, to which there 
could be no valid objection on our part. There is no distinction 
between negotiating with them as a group or a league and 
negotiating with them individually, except that the former is 
probably more convenient for us. The policy of our Govern- 
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ment in this matter is well stated in the speech of the Hon, 
Charles E. Hughes delivered at the New York Republican State 
convention April 15, 1924. I quote: 


There is no more difficulty in dealing with the organization of the 
league in this way for the purpose of protecting our interests or 
furthering our policies than there would be in dealing with the British 
Empire. Because several nations have formed an organization of 
which we are not a part is no reason why we can not cooperate in all 
matters affecting our proper concern. We simply adjust our forms of 
contact and negotiation to the existing conditions. 

The matter of real importance is with respect to the subjects we 
take up. We do not take up subjects which involve political entangle- 
ments. We do not take up subjects which would draw us into matters 
not approved by American sentiment. When we do take up a subject 
it is because this Government desires it to be taken up, and the same 
would be true under any form of action. 

For example, the United States is a party to The Hague convention 
of 1912, directed to the control off production and distribution of 
opium and derivative drugs. This is a matter in which we are deeply 
interested and in which we have had the privilege of leadership. Under 
the covenant of the League of Nations it was sought to transfer the 
administration of that convention to the league. Measures to carry 
out more adequately the purposes of the treaty were needed. It was 
important that we should take the matter up most actively, and this we 
did by dealing with the league committee. This Government did not 
appoint members of that committee, but it appointed is own repre- 
senatives to present its views and to urge the reforms which were 
deemed to be imperative. Mr. Porter, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, headed this representa- 
tion and made a determined fight for the proposals of this Government 
to put an end to the excessive production of opium and the evils of the 
distribution and consumption of narcotic drugs. Similarly, we have 
had the representatives of this Government in collaboration with the 
committees of the league in relation to anthrax, public health, anti- 
toxic serums, traffic in women and children, relief work, and the con- 
trol of the traffic in arms. When an invitation to a conference is not 
accepted by this Government, or when we take part only under pre- 
scribed Umitations, it is simply because the competent authorities of 
this Government who are concerned with the particular matter do not 
think it advisable either to take part at all or to have a broader 
participation by reason of the particular circumstances or objects of 
that conference, 


I am in entire accord with the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] in his opposition to the amendment 
offered by the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fis H]. The amendment clearly infringes on the treaty-making 
powers of the President, and its approval would create the im- 
pression abroad at the very inception of this world-wide move- 
ment that there were differences between the President and 
Congress as to the policy of our Government, which would be 
extremely unfortunate and seriously embarrass the President 
throughout the negotiations, 

The result of the vote on this resolution will be known within 
a few hours in every foreign office in the world. Opposition to 
it, or its amendment even in the slightest particular, might 
be misunderstood or perhaps distorted by those in foreign coun- 
tries who do not understand our system of government. I 
therefore yenture to suggest in all humility the passage of the 
resolution without amendment and by a unanimous vote. Such 
action on our part will again express to the world the sincere 
and earnest desire of our Government to participate in this 
conference or in any other activity which eyen tends to limit or 
reduce the armaments of the world and thereby minimize war, 
which is mankind’s greatest enemy. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. PORTER. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman mean to say in his 
judgment the President alone should fix the policy of our 
country in respect to disarmament? Has not the Congress 
some voice in the question of disarmament of our country? 
Ought it to be left alone to the President? 

Mr. PORTER, The President has the exclusive right under 
the Constitution to negotiate treaties. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a question concerning the internal 
welfare of our country. 

Mr. PORTER. I can not agree with that statement. 

Mr. BLANTON, The question of disarming our troops and 
diminishing the size of our Navy? 

Mr. PORTER. The President has the exclusive right to 
carry on negotiations with foreign countries as to all treaties. 
The power of Congress is purely negative and rests alone with 
the Senate under the Constitution. There will be but one 
result of this conference, either a treaty or treaties; and, 
therefore, under our system of government the President is 
vested with sole control of the negotiations. The only contzel 
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we have, I repeat, is the nugatory power which the Senate 
has under the Constitution. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate having expired, the Clerk will 
report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 107) to proyide for the expenses of the 
participation of the United States in the work of a preparatory 
commission to consider questions of reduction and limitation of 
armaments 


Resolved, etc., That in compliance with the recommendation of the 
President contained in his message of January 4, 1926, the sum of 
$50,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the expenses of 
such participation by the United States as the President may, in his 
discretion, determine in the work of the preparatory commission, 
which is to meet at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1926 for the purpose of 
making preliminary studies and preparations for a conference on the 
reduction and limitation of armaments; and for each and every pur- 
pose connected therewith, including compensation of employees, travel, 
subsistence expenses (notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
act); and such other expenses as the President shall deem proper, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


Mr. BERGER and Mr. FISH rose. 

Mr. BERGER, Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment here, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York, a mem- 
ber of the committee, will be recognized. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following resolution 
as an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FrsH: On page 2, line 5, insert a new 


paragraph as follows: 

“That it is the sense of the Congress that in the consideration 
by the said preparatory commission of the possibility of ascertain- 
ing whether the armed force of a country is organized in a spirit 
ef aggression, the representatives of the United States, if so di- 
rected by the President, shall endeavor to include in the agenda the 
consideration of the problem of effectively outlawing a nation waging 
a war of aggression.” 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio makes a point 
of order on the amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. It is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the ground that the amendment is 
not germane, does the gentleman from New York desire to be 
heard? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this amendment is ger- 
mane because the resolution before the House deals with the 
participation of the United States in the work of a preparatory 
commission on the question of the reduction and limitation of 
armament, and each and every other purpose connected there- 
with. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that it is self-evident 
that a question inyolving the outlawry of war, which in itself 
is a limitation not only of war but naturally of armament, 
must be included and come under such resolution as that 
before us. 

Mr. Chairman, the words of this amendment, as you will 
note, are, “the possibility of ascertaining whether the armed 

` force of a country is organized in a spirit of aggression,” and 
those are the exact words that are used in the President’s 
letter. Furthermore, in the list of questions to be submitted 
to the preparatory commission, as contained in the report of 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, it is 
specified three or four different times that problems connected 
with the spirit of aggression, the degree of security in the 
event of aggression, and so on, may be brought up before the 
preparatory commission to be placed on their agenda. There- 
fore I think that a resolution so worded—and I hope the Chair 
will get a copy of the resolution, which is worded somewhat 
differently from the one I suggested on Saturday—should be 
germane and a proper amendment to the resolution. It is 
germane because it carries out what is desired and what is 
proposed in this very resolution now before us—the limitation 
of armament and of war. 

I would like to hear from the gentleman who made the 
point of order what his objections are. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, so that the gentleman from 
Ohio may at the same time answer what I would like to state 
to the Chair, I would like the Chair to recognize me on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Texas, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Clearly, Mr. Chairman, when this House 
provides for the appointment of a commission to represent 
this Government on any subject, the House has the right 
either to send the commission uninstructed or to send it in- 
structed. It has been so held time and time again. 

Now, this is just as much a commission of the House as if 
the House appointed it. The mere fact that we are providing 
$50,000 expense money for a commission to be appointed by 
the President does not take the responsibility of its being a 
commission authorized by the House from the shoulders of the 
House. After all, it is a House commission, and it is a com- 
mission of Congress, to be appointed by the President, to repre- 
sent this country in Geneva, because it could not go if we 
did not give it the money. Certainly we have the right to 
instruct them. 

I admit that the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fisu] is a little crudely drawn, but, after all, it 
expresses the -sentiment of this House in the way of instruc- 
tions to be given to this commission, in case the President, 
in his wisdom, sees fit to take the advice which the House 
seeks to give him. That is all. 

Surely this House has not become so impotent that it can 
not instruct a commission that is to act for the 110,000,000 
people of the country, as to its sentiment, on so great a 
question as disarmament. I can not agree with the conten- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Porter], who would have us believe that the President of the 
United States alone should fix the policy of the United 
States on the great question of the limitation of armaments. 
It is a question for the Congress to consider, and to express 
its sentiment thereon to the President, when we appoint this 
commission, and I hope that the Chair will never rule that 
this House can not instruct such a commission. This House 
instructs its commissions and its special committees and its 
conferees on bills. It has the right to instruct them all. It 
has the right to instruct every commissioner who is appointed 
by the action of this House; and I hope the Chair will overrule 
the point of order. : 

Mr. BEGG rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio will be recog- 
nized on the point of order. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it will require 
very much time to answer the argument of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], because this is not a commission 
in any sense of the word that has any relationship whatso- 
ever to the House of Representatives nor to the Senate. 
The Constitution of the United States clearly gives the Hx- 
ecutive the right to send a commission anywhere, for any 
purpose, and at any time he chooses so to do. The only inhi- 
bition which might be invoked against the President at all 
is the withholding of funds to pay the commission. In this 
particular case, if the President of the United States could 
find men who would go to Europe at this particular time 
without any expense account, there is not any power in Con- 
gress, I believe, that could prevent his sending them over 
there. Now, that fact being established, and I believe beyond 
dispute, the argument made by the gentleman from Texas 
is disposed of in its entirety. 

What does this resolution seek todo, Mr. Chairman? I would 
like to read the very first few lines of it and call the Chair's 
attention to them: 


That in compliance with the recommendation of the President con- 
tained in his message of January 4, 1926, the sum of $50,000 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated. 


There is not a line in the resolution which asks the permis- 
sion of Congress to do a single thing, but it asks for $50,000, 
and all the rest of the resolution merely tells Congress what 
the President is going to do with the money. What is he going 
to do with the money? He is going to send a commission to 
a conference, not on the disarmament question, not on the 
outlawry of war, but he is going to send a commission to a 
meeting to decide whether or not we want to go to the meet- 
ing that is to be held for the outlawry of war or the reduction 
of armaments, and there is a decided difference. If the League 
of Nations had extended an invitation to the United States 
to come over and attend a conference on the reduction of 
armaments, and the President had then come and asked for 
money with’ which to pay the expenses of that commission, I 
will agree that then the scope would have been decidedly 
broader and it might have been proper to have incorporated 
ideas to be injected into the agenda to be considered. 

I want to read a line or two from the President's message, 
but before I do that, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the Chair’s 
attention to another proposition. This amendment seeks to 
express the wish of Congress or the attitude of Congress on a 
eertain question, but said question is foreign to the subject 
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matter contained in the resolution, namely, the authorization 
of an appropriation of $50,000. 

It has been repeatedly held—and I will call the Chairs 
attention to the precedents—that the very rule of germane- 
ness, if I have accurately stated the proposition, preyents the 
acceptance of this proposition. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fsm], in addition to substi- 
tuting and submitting an entirely different subject matter, 
namely, the expression of the feeling of Congress on the out- 
lawry of war, seeks to direct the attention of the commission- 
ers to the agenda that is to be considered and, by inference, 
prohibits the participation of these commissioners unless that 
subject is under consideration and made a part of the agenda. 
As I said a minute ago, the only purpose of these commissioners 
is to ascertain whether or not the agenda that is incorporated 
is such as would warrant the United States in participating in 
a conference for disarmament or the outlawry of war. 

The resolution before the House is specifically based on the 
President’s message of January 4, 1926, and I want to read a 
paragraph from that message: 


This is neither the time nor the place to discuss the agenda of the 
preparatory commission or to assess the prospects of any conference 
or conferences on disarmament or limitation of armament which may 
later be convened. It is quite sufficient to note at this stage that 
the United States is merely invited to participate in a preliminary 
Inquiry. 

An inquiry into what? The reduction of armaments and 
not the outlawry of war. If the outlawry of nations engaged in 
a war of aggression were to be incorporated, it would require 
them to go far afield; it would require them to bring in a 
statement as to what machinery must be set up by a group of 
nations in order to proceed to outlaw nations, provided such 
nations agreed to go into a war of aggression. More than that, 
the machinery to decide when a nation had waged a war of 
aggression must be set up, and I submit there is no idea of 
that kind contained in the resolution; it contains only the idea 
of deciding whether or not in times of peace all nations can 
agree on a certain percentage of reduction in armaments. What 
are armaments? Why, the land forces, the sea forces, the air 
forces, and the chemical forces, so that the idea of punishing a 
nation by an economic boycott or otherwise is not injected into 
the resolution nor in the message of the President. 

Let me read one other line from the President’s message: 


Participation in the work of the preparatory commission involves no 
commitment with respect to attendance upon any future conference. 


That line alone, in conjunction with the first four lines of 
the resolution, seems to me to confine it specifically to an 
appropriation to send a commission over there to find out what 
we want to do. 

I think it is unnecessary to take any more time, but I want 
to direct the attention of the Chair to the rule itself on ger- 
maneness, under paragraph 777 in the body of the rules: 

No motion or proposition on a subject different from that under con- 
sideration shall be admitted under color of amendment. 


I am not sure whether I have made my case with the Chair 
or not as to the distinction between the amendment and the reso- 
lution, but I believe I have. I would like to cite the attention of 
the Chair to Hinds’ Precedents, Volume V, paragraphs 5529, 5825, 
as well as this illustration, which I think is identical with the 
situation before the House: 

A bill was introduced prohibiting -the importation of goods made in 
whole or In part by convict, pauper, or detained labor, or made in 
whole or in part from materials that were in any wise produced by 
such labor. ` 


Then an amendment was offered prohibiting the importation 
of goods made by child labor, and that was held to be not ger- 
mane, because it had to do with a single class, and I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that is this case exactly. 

There is a specific purpose for which this $50,000 is author- 
ized. Here comes the gentleman from New York offering an 
amendment that undertakes in a way to handicap the commis- 
sion by providing they must do a certain other specified thing. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I would go a little fur- 
ther than the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brac] in discussing 
the point of germaneness of the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FISH]. 

Under what power or by what authority does the President 
request this appropriation? From my point of view only 
through the treaty-making power. These are preliminary steps 
looking toward a possible treaty by our country with other 
nations upon the subject of armaments, just as when the Wash- 
ington conference was held here, the result of that conference 
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was embodied in various treaties which were subsequently rati- 
fied by the Senate of the United States. 

It seems to me the President has every power without any 
act of Congress whatever to take all necessary steps toward 
preparing for submission to the Senate a treaty upon any sub- 
ject which is properly a matter of our foreign relations. The 
President has not come here asking us for authority to appoint 
this commission. He has not come here to get instructions 
from us as to what the commission shall do. He desires to 
take the necessary preliminary steps toward presenting, pos- 
sibly in the future some time, to the Senate a treaty relating 
to the subject of disarmament. He might employ the person- 
nel of the State Department for this purpose. If it were pos- 
sible for him to get the information and to take other neces- 
sary preliminary steps without an appropriation, he might 
proceed in that way. It would be none of our concern. He 
submits to us the question whether we are willing to give him 
an appropriation which he may use in conferences for the pur- 
pose of sending representatives of himself under his treaty- 
making power to consider the framing of a treaty or a protocol 
or a set of treaties or protocols which he may hereafter submit 
to the Senate for consideration there. 

The only question involved here, therefore, in my viewpoint 
is the matter of the appropriation. Are we willing to give the 
President an appropriation which he can use for such purposes 
as he may see fit, and which it has been his pleasure to outline 
to us with reference to a particular subject. It seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman, when we try to begin to give instructions to the 
President and beyond that, to the commissioners themselves, 
for that is the ultimate purpose of the amendment, we are 
going outside of the scope and the purpose and the authority 
not only of the resolution that has been presented but, with due 
deference, we are going beyond the prerogatives of House. 

If the President desires advice and consent as to the purposes 
of a conference looking toward the ultimate formulation of a 
treaty, he would not come to the House of Representatives of 
the United States for such advice and consent. He would go, 
under the language of the Constitution, to the Senate of the 
United States, for the Constitution says: 

The President shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the. Senate pres- 
ent concur. 


So. from this broader viewpoint, I respectfully submit the 
amendment is beyond the subject matter of the resolution 
which seeks merely to give the President a sufficient sum of 
money, which he considers necessary for himself to use in ap- 
pointing his own representatives to attend a conference and 
report to him with reference to matters which may subsequently 
be embodied in a treaty to be presented to the Senate of the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. It seems to 
the Chair the resolution before us sets forth very clearly 
one purpose and one object, and that is the authorization of a 
specified sum of money to pay the expenses of a commission 
to participate in this preliminary conference, The authoriza- 
tion is set forth three different times in the resolution: First, 
the general authorization of expenses, then later in line 11, 
“and for each and every purpose connected therewith,” and 
then in line 3, page 2, “and such other expenses as the Presi- 
dent shall deem proper.” In other words, the resolution before 
the committee calls for an authorization for an expenditure 
only; an expenditure to enable this country to participate in 
the conference. 

The amendment provides: 


That it is the sense of the Congress that in the consideration by 
said preparatory commission of “ the possibility of ascertaining whether 
the armed force of a country is organized in a spirit of aggression “ 
the representatives of the United States, if so directed by the Presi- 
dent, should endeavor to include in the agenda the consideration of the 
problem of effectively outlawing a nation waging a war of aggression. 


There appears here to be clearly an attempt to suggest to 
the commission that it follow a certain program in the pro- 
ceedings of the commission, an appropriation for which is au- 
thorized in the resolution itself. In passing upon it, of course, 
the Chair can not go into the merits, neither can the Chair be 
governed by the ordinary rules of par entary law, for very 
early in the history of the House the House adopted the 
rule which has been quoted here, paragraph 7, I think, of 
Rule XVI. This rule has been in force and effect for some- 
thing like a century or more, providing that— 


no motion or proposition on a subject different from that under con- 
sideration shall be admitted under color of amendment, 
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It is the opinion of the Chair, from a consideration of a 
reading of the text of the resolution itself and of the amend- 
ment, that the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York is not germane. The Chair finds his opinion in that 
respect to be confirmed by a very large number of precedents 
which will be found in Volume V of Hinds’ Precedents, and on 
pages 60 and 61 of the Work on House Procedure, by Mr. 
CLAREN OR Cannon. It is not necessary to cite in further detail. 
The Chair merely desires to call attention to one particular 
precedent which has not been referred to here, to be found 
in paragraph 954 of the Manual: 


To a law providing for the insurance of soldiers upon the payment 
of premiums, a proposition for the continuance of such insurance for 
two years without the payment of premiums is not germane. 


The Chair finds the authorities practically all agreed on the 
question, and therefore sustains the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Ohio to the amendment submitted by the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I availed myself of this pro forma motion to join in the sug- 
gestion of the distinguished chairman that the attitude of 
America with respect to this all-important question can be best 
expressed by giving to the President of the United States a 
unanimous yote. [Applause.] 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I wish to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 5, after the word “ State,” insert, “ Provided, That the 
President also suggest to have the revision of the treaty of Versailles 
made a part of the agenda of said conference.“ 


Mr. BHGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of order 
against the amendment, with the further statement that that 
would include reparations, division of territory, and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, I have a right to be heard on 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio did not reserve 
the point of order, and there is nothing else for the Chair to do. 

Mr. BERGER. But I have a right to defend my position on 
the point of order. I have a right to discuss it under the five- 
minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not see the gentleman from 
Wisconsin seeking recognition, but if he desires to be heard on 
the point of order the Chair will hear him now. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, in order that there may 
be no misunderstanding, the rule is that the debate is in the 
discretion of the Chair and not under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will say 
that the gentleman from Ohio, my distinguished friend Mr. 
Beco, made a good argument in favor of my amendment. He 
quoted the letter of the President which I am going to read 
from. The purpose of this conference at Geneva is to con- 
sider limitation of armament and promotion of peace. 

I offer my amendment because I do not believe that the 
purpose of the conference, which is the reduction of arma- 
ment and the promotion of peace, can be achieved unless the 
pact of Versailles is scrapped. Our Government has made 
that pact possible, our Representatives have helped frame it, 
President Wilson signed it, and although the Senate rejected 
it we can not escape our responsibility for its existence or for 
the conditions to which that iniquitous treaty has given rise. 

This pact of Versailles divided up 15,000,000 Germans among 
hostile neighbors like sheep to be slaughtered. Central Europe 
was Balkanized. Each of the newly created countries has be- 
come the satellite of the more powerful, particularly France, 
who is employing the money belonging to the United States 
to help maintain their standing armies. 

Now what does the President say? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin will sus- 
pend. Possibly the gentleman did not understand the Chair— 
it will be necessary for the gentleman to confine himself to 
the point of order that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. BERGER. That is what I am going to do; I am going 
to read from the message of the President, and that is in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is if it is germane, 

Mr. BERGER. It is germane. In the message which he 
had occasion to send to Congress he called attention to the 
principles upon which disarmament for various countries can 
be drawn up. 
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Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairnian, I make the point that the 
gentleman is not directing his argument to the Chair but to 
He, House. 

r. BLANTON. The House has ultimately to upon it. 
Mr. BERGER. You bet. [Laughter.] A i 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman that 

he must confine his remarks to the point of order. 

Mr. BERGER. That is what I am doing. 

The Versailles pact helped create a huge Frankenstein— 
France—and smaller Frankensteins of the same kind in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania.“ 

If the conference at Geneva is to accomplish anything— 
if the money appropriated by this resolution is to mean any- 
thing more than a round-trip ticket for the delegates—that 
conference will have to begin to scrap the treaty of Versailles 
and frame one in accordance with the 14 points of the armi- 
stice agreement. 

Fhe President says: 


It is proposed that the deliberations of the commission shall be 
directed to such matters as the several factors upon which the power 
of a country in time of war depends; whether limitation of the ultimate 
war strength of a country is practicable or whether disarmament 
should be confined to the peace strength alone; the relative advantages 
or disadvantages of each of the various forms which reduction or 
limitation of armament may take in the case of land, sea, and air 
forces; the standard of measurement of the armament of one country 
against the armament of another; the possibility of ascertaining 
whether the armed force of a country is organized in a spirit of 
aggression or for purely defensive purposes; the consideration of the 
principles upon which a scale of armament for various countries can 
be drawn up and the factors which enter into the establishment of 
those principles, such as communication, resources, geographical situa- 
tion, population, the vulnerability of frontiers, necessary delays in the 
transforming of peace armaments into war armaments. 


The President plainly says “geographical situation, popula- 
tion, and the vulnerability of frontiers.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am well aware that I am up against a stone 
wall, but it does not make any difference. I consider it my 
duty to tell the truth as I see it at any time. 

Now, I am not going to take up any more time. I know very 
well that the point of order is going to be sustained, and.both 
majority party and the appendage to the majority across the 
aisle will vote against me. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Fish: Add new paragraph, page 2, after 
line 5: 

Provided, That the entire appropriation shall not be- expended 
unless and until the representatives of the United States shall endeavor 
to include in the agenda in said preparatory commission the considera- 
tion of the problem of effectively outlawing a nation waging a war of 
aggression.” 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of order 
against that, and practically the same argument. I understand 
that the gentleman is trying to draw the amendment in such 
a way as to make it a limitation on an appropriation, but it is 
not a limitation. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that we are not legislating in this resolution to give the Presi- 
dent of the United States any authority whatsoever. All we 
are doing is to give the appropriating committee the power to 
give the President a certain sum of money to semi men over 
to Europe for a specific purpose. If the gentleman’s amendment 
be agreed to, it absolutely nullifies the resolution by the in- 
troduction of foreign matter. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing to say. I am con- 
vinced the matter is purely a limitation. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. It occurs to 


the Chair that the point of order should be sustained. The 
resolution, as has been pointed out here, does not contain an 
appropriation. On the contrary, it is legislation authorizing 
an appropriation. The amendment submitted by the gentleman 
from New York amends a resolution which merely authorizes 
an appropriation by a limitation amendment drawn as if this 
was the resolution itself, whereas the appropriation is not the 
matter now before the House, The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the resolution back to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Newron of Minnesota, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 107, to provide for the expenses of the partici- 
pation of the United States in the work of a preparatory com- 
mission to consider questions of reduction and the limitation of 
armaments, and had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with the recommendation that said resolution be 
agreed to. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the:previous question is ordered 
by the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 361, nays 1, 
not voting 70, as follows: 
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[Roll No, 19] 
YEAS—361 
Aberneth. Drewry Johnson, Ind. Oldfield 
3 Driver Johnson, Ky. Ollver, Ala. 
dkins Dyer Johnson, S. Dak. Oliver, N. X. 
Aldrich Eaton Johnson, Tex. Parker 
Allen Edwards Johnson, Wash. Parks 
Allgood Blliott Jones Patterson 
Almon Ellis Kahn Peavey 
Andresen Eslick Kearns Pee 
Andrew vans Keller Perkins 
Anthony Fairchild Kelly Phillips 
Appleby Faust Kem Porter 
Arentz Fenn Kendall ou 
Arnold Fish Kerr Prall 
Aswell x Fisher Ketcham Pratt 
Auf der Heide Fitzgerald, Roy G. Kietner Purnell 
Bacharach Fitzgerald, W. T, Kincheloe Quin 
Bachmann Flaherty King agon 
Bacon Fletcher Knutson Rainey 
Baile Fort Kopp Ramseyer 
Bankhead Foss Kunz Rankin 
Barbour r Kurtz Rathbone 
Beck Fredericks Kvale Rayburn 
Beedy an LaGuardia Reece 
Beers French Lampert Reed, Ark. 
Begg Frothingham Lanham pos J. 
Ber; Fuller Lankford binson, Iowa 
Bixler Fulmer Lazaro Robsion, Ky. 
Black, N. Y. Funk Lea, Calit, Rogers 
Black, Tex. Furlow Lee, Ga. Romjue 
Bland Gambrill Lehlbach ow bottom 
Blanton Garber Letts ubey 
oles Gardner, Ind. Lineberger Rutherford 
wling Garner, Tex. Linthicum Sabath 
Bowman Garrett, Tenn. Little Sanders, Tex. 
Box Garrett, Tex. Lowrey Sandlin 
Brand, Ga. asque Lozier Schafer 
Brand, Ohio Gibson Luce Schneider 
Briggs Gifford LP Scott 
Britten ilbert eClintic Sears, Fla, 
Browning lynn McDuffie Shallenberger 
Brumm Goodwin McFadden Shreve 
Buchanan Gorman McKeown Sinnott 
Bulwinkle Graham Me Laughlin, Mich. Smith 
Burtness Green, Fla. e aque Nebr. Smithwick 
Burton Green, Iowa Me Sosnowski 
Busby Greenwood McMillan peaks 
Butler Griest McReynolds 5 
Byrns Hadley McSwain Sproul, III. 
Campbell Hale McSweeney roul, Kans, 
Cannon Hall, Ind, Madden Stalker 
Carpenter Hail, N. Dak. Magee, N. I. Stengall 
Carss ammer Magee, Pa. Stedman 
Carter, Calif. Hardy Major Stephens 
Carter, Okla, are Manlove Stevenson 
Chalmers Harrison Mansfield Strong, Kans, 
Chapman Hastings Mapes Strong, Pa. 
Chindblom Hawes Martin, La Strother 
Christopherson Hawley Martin, Mass, Summers, Wash. 
Clague ayden Menges Sumners, Tex, 
Cleary Hersey Merritt Swank 
Cole Hicke Michener Swartz 
Collier Hill, Ala, Miller Sweet 
Collins HIN, Md. Milligan Swing 
Colton Hill, Wash. Mills Taber 
Cooper, Ohio Hoch Montague Taylor, Colo. 
x ogg Montgomery Taylor, N. J. 
Lorle Holaday Mooney Taylor, Tenn. 
ramton Hooper Moore, F Taylor, W. Va. 
isp Houston Moore, Ohio Temple 
Crosser Howard Moore, Va, Thatcher 
Crowther Huddleston Morehead Thayer 
Crumpacker Hudson Morin Thomas 
Davenport Hudspeth Morrow Thompson 
Davis Hull, Morton D, Murphy Tillman 
Deal Hull, William E. Nelson, Me. Tilson 
Denison rwin Nelson, Mo. Timberiake 
Dickinson, Mo, Jacobstein Newton, Minn Tincher 
Dominick James Newton, Mo. Tolle 
Doughton effers O'Connell, N. Y. Treadway 
Douglass enkins . O'Connell, R. I. din 
Dowell Johnson, III. O'Connor, La. nde 


Underwood Warren Whittington Woodruff 
Updike Wason Williams, III. Woodrum 
Valle Watres Williams, Tex, Wright 
Vare Watson Williamson Wurzbach 
Vestal Weaver Wilson, La. Wyant 
incent, Mich, Wefald Wilson, Miss, Yates 
Vinson, Ga. Wheeler Wingo Zihlman 
Vinson, Ky. White, Kans, Winter 
Wainwright White, Me. Wolverton 
Walters Whitehead Wood 
NAYS—1 
Connery 
NOT voTING- 69 
yres Davey Leavitt r 
Barkley Dempsey Lindsay Simmons 
1l Dickinson, Iowa MacGregor Sinclair 
Bloom Dickstein agrady Snell 
Bowles Doyle Mead Somers, N. T. 
Boylan rane Michaelson tobbs 
Brigham Esterly Morgan Sullivan 
Browne Free Nelson, Wis, Swoope 
Burdick allivan Norton Thurston 
nfleld Ider O'Connor, N. Y, Tinkham 
zarew Goldsborough Perlman Tucker 
ller riffin guie Upshaw 
onnally, Tex. augen aker Voigt 
Connolly, Pa, ull, Tenn. Ransle Weller 
oper, Wis, esd Reid, III. Welsh 
Cullen Kindred Rouse 
rry rsen Sanders, N. Y. 
Darrow Leatherwood Sears, Nebr. 
So the joint resolution was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


. Seger with Mr. Bell. 

. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
. Brigham with Mr. Bloom. 

. Snell with Mr. e S of Texas. 

. Michaelson with Mrs. Norton. 

. Ransley with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Darrow with Mr. Carew. 

. Free with Mr. Gallivan. 

. Esterly with Mr. Lindsay. 

. Kiess with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Reid of Illinois with Mr, Tucker, 
Curry with Mr. Doyle. 

. Burdick with Mr. Boylan. 

„Perlman with Mr, Raker. 

Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Griffin. 

Sanders of New York with Mr. Larsen. 
„Dempsey with Mr. Mead. 

Hau with Mr. Dickstein. 
MacGregor with Mr. Drane. 

. Morgan with Mr. Cullen. 

. Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Barkloy. 

. Dickinson of Iowa with Mr. Weller. 

. Brown with Mr. Quayle. 

. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Celler. 

. Leavitt with Mr. Upshaw. 

. Tinkham with Mr. Somers of New York. 
Nelson of Wisconsin with Mr. Canfield. 
. Golder with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 

. Simmons with Mr. Davey. 

. Cooper of Wisconsin with Mr. Sullivan. 
. Leatherwood with Mr. Goldsborough. 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “aye,” if I am 
permitted to vote, but I got in a little late. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present when his name 
was called? 

Mr. LARSEN. I did not hear it. I do not think I was here; 
but I would vote “aye” if I were permitted to do so. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Porrer, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT AND NAVAL SERVICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 7554, the naval 
appropriation bill, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
pending that motion I want to make a general statement and 
also see if we can agree at least on the control of time. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Ayres, a member of the subcom- 
mittee for the minority, or in his absence the gentieman from 
Alabama [Mr. Otiver] control the time on the part of the 
Democratic side and that I control the time on our side, the 
time to be equally divided, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Let that be amended in this way, 
that in the absence of Mr. Ayres, Mr. Vincent of Georgia con- 
trol the time. I shall be busy in another committee. 

Mr. FRENCH. Very well; I ask that Mr. Vinson of Georgia, 
in the absence of Mr. AYRES or Mr. Ottver, control one-half the 
time on the other side and that I control half for the majority. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent that the time for general debate on this bill be con- 
trolled one-half by himself on the majority side and one-half 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] or the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Otiver] or the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson]. Is there objection? 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman a question. The gentleman has 
not proposed any limitation of time? 

Mr. FRENCH, No, Mr. Speaker; there is so much demand 
for time on both the majority and minority sides that we 
thought we had better run along for a time with unlimited 
debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is going to permit plenty of 
time on this bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is my desire. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he is going to be liberal under the five- 
minute rule because he has brought in a bill here increasing 
appropriations this year over last year of $27,000,000, and we 
want to discuss some of those items. 

Mr. FRENCH: I hope we shall be very liberal. That will be 
my desire. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then, Mr. Speaker, before putting the motion 
I would like to make this general statement. A great many 
Members have asked me whether or not if we take up this bill 
this afternoon we propose to make a statement through the 
members of the subcommittee in support of the bill itself, and 
I would say “no.” In the first place, the notice from the whips 
indicated to Members that the bill would be taken up to-mor- 
row. Again, the hour is now so late that it seems not wise to 
vary the program, and because of that it will be the plan of 
members of the subcommittee to take up the consideration and 
discussion of the bill to-morrow noon. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield in order to per- 
mit me to make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will be glad to yield. 

DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. TILSON. After conferring with the minority leader, 
and for the convenience of a number of Members, I wish to 
say that it is desirable to dispense with Calendar Wednesday 
business for this week, so that the Navy Department appro- 
priation bill may run on without interruption, Therefore, 
I now wish to make the request that unanimous consent be 
given that the business of Calendar Wednesday be dispensed 
with on Wednesday of this week. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the business of Calendar Wednesday 
this week be dispensed with. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. May I ask the gentleman, did I under- 
stand the gentleman to say statements by members of the com- 
mittee upon this bill would be made to-morrow? 

Mr. FRENCH. Those statements will be deferred until to- 
morrow. The chairman of the subcommittee will make his 
statement to-morrow noon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho moyes that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
7554, the naval appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 7554, with Mr. Lenteacn in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 7554, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7554) making appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer}. [Applause,] 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my only reason for asking any time from this com- 
mittee to address the House at this time was that at about the 
time Congress conyened the President of the United States 
made a speech in Chicago in which he announced that it was 
his judgment that agriculture had had great benefits from the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law. The President happens to be 
a member of the same political party to which I am proud to 
belong and his speech has been attacked by three different 
Members of Congress, as I now recall, perhaps more, from the 
floor on this question, and the accuracy of his statements that 
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agriculture had been the beneficiary of the Fordney-M 

tariff law, and I think that it is a subject upon which eyery- 

3 y shouid have information. so then gees of whether or not 
sa eficiary is im nt for everyone to know 

the truth concerning. 1 * 

I supported the Fordney-McCumber tariff law when it was 
before the House, and I have never had any occasion to 
apologize. I remember when we met here to consider that law 
the conditions that existed. We had had eight years under the 
Underwood or Democratic tariff. At the time we had the 
debates in this House over the Fordney-McCumber tariff law a 
man could truthfully stand where I am to-day and say that 
there were 4,000,000 heads of families in America without work 
on that day. On one day when we were debating the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law fhe gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], 
now chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, called the 
attention of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD], now 
the chairman of the Democratic congressional committee, to the 
fact that there were 4,000,000 men in idleness in America as 
the result of the closing of the mills in industry. I remember 
that debate. 

I remember that my friend from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLIER] 
stood on the floor of this House and said to the people of this 
country: 


If you pass this bill, you will not produce any revenue. If you pass 
this iniquitous robber tariff law, you will not get any revenue, be- 
cause— 


He said: 
you are building a barrier over which the goods will not come, 
He said: 


It will be a failure from the standpoint of raising revenue, because 
it amounts to an embargo. 


Well, I do not know; $600,000,000 did not amount to much 
in Democratic times, I admit, but we have received more than 
$600,000,000 a year of revenue from the law—more than $600,- 
000,000 a year. The mills were opened. Labor has gone to 
work. Idleness is the exception in this country of ours to-day, 
and labor is being paid a scale of wages that enables the labor- 
ing man of America to live according to an American standard 
of living and not a foreign standard of living. [Applause.] 
And whenever American labor is employed at an American 
standard of wage, then the American producer of all raw ma- 
terials has an era of prosperity. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman say that the tariff 
has raised wages in the textile mills of New England and in- 
creased the hours of employment in the textile mills of New 
England? ; 

Mr. TINCHER. I will say this: That the tariff has taken 
the employees in the textile mills of New England out of the 
bread lines and soup lines and put them in the mills to work. 
[Applause.] I remember further that I stood on the floor of 
this House during the passage of the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law calling your attention to the fact that the Boston Common 
was covered that day with ex-service men out of employment, 
unable to earn a subsistence. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TINCHER. I decline to yield further. If the gentle- 
man does not know when he has got enough, I can not help 
it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Just for one question. 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, I will yield. 

Mr, McKEOWN. The gentleman hopes to convey some of 
this information that he is giving to the country as to the 
benefit of the tariff to the farmer—he expects to have that con- 
veyed out to the farmers of the West, who took the position 
that the President, when he made his speech in Chicago, was 
mistaken? 

Mr. TINCHER. The farmers of the West did not take any 
position. I want the President to understand that the speeches 
made criticizing his speech do not represent the sentiment of 
Congress. The Members of this Congress ought to be too big 
to take time in discussing such a matter as the tariff on but- 
tons. I do not yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will not bother you, but I would like to 
ask one more question. 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly you do not bother me, but you 
take my time. But I will yield to you. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to know if the gentleman means 
to convey the idea that the gentlemen who come here from the 
West complaining about the conditions of farmers, and who 
say that the farmers want the tariff reduced, and who have in- 
duced some of the leading Republicans in another body to in- 
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troduce tariff revision measures, do not represent the sentiment 
of western Republicans and those in the Northwest. 

Mr. TINCHER. I am here for the purpose of calling your 
attention to the facts, because you represent a district that 
is getting more benefits out of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law 
than any other Member, perhaps, and if it is a matter of 
keeping you where you were when you passed the law you will 
go back. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Les; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I want te get some information from the 
leader of the farm bloc here. 

Mr. TINCHER. First of all, I have never belonged to a 
bloc in my life. I am a Republican, a protective-tariff Repub- 
lican.” [Applause.] Now, with that introduction on my part, 
the gentleman may proceed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. You have laid the prosperity in the indus- 
trial sections to the account of the tariff. You also stated 
that the workingmen are working and employed, and you have 
admitted also that the producer benefits. Is that why the 
farmers of Iowa and Kansas and out in the great West are so 
prosperous to-day? 

Mr. TINCHER. I want to say to my friend from the great 
Northwest who has never cast a Republican vote since he has 
been in this House, although he was elected on that kind of a 
ticket, that that question of his conveys an impression of more 
than an average amount of intellect on his part as compared 
with other questions propounded by the gentleman. I say to 
you that agriculture in the United States has had more benefit 
from the passage of the Fordney-MeCumber tariff law indi- 
rectly by opening the mills and furnishing employment, send- 
ing the smoke and the steam up the chimneys, and causing 
the wheels to go round than any other piece of legislation en- 
acted by Congress. [Applause,] I was here when you came 
back 

Mr. SCHAFER. I thank the gentleman, because I think the 
farmers will appreciate that statement. 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, sometimes it does not make much 
difference. I sometimes wonder if gentlemen such as you appre- 
ciate anything. Some things are beyond all human understand- 
ings, and at times the gentleman comes within that class. 
{Laughter.] 

It was suggested the other day on the floor of this House by 
a friend of mine—one whom I do not class as anything but a 
good friend—that one of the things we should do for agricul- 
ture was to repeal the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. He 
harkened back to the days when we were debating that law, 
when the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD} stood be- 
fore this House and said—listen to this 


If you pass this law you take away from all of Europe the power to 
pay their indebtedness to us. 


He said to us Republicans: 


If you pass this law you will be back here, if you can get back 
here, voting to forgive every foreign war debt we have. 


He said that the same day Cottier said the law would not 
raise any revenue. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman says the Fordney-Me- 
Cumber tariff law has brought such great blessings to the 
agricultural interests of the country. If that is true, will the 
gentleman explain why under the Underwood law the average 
purchasing price of a farmer’s dollar was $1.04 and last month 
it was 68 cents? 

Mr. TINCHER. That statement is not true. The American 
farmer’s dollar never had any purchasing power under the 
Underwood law, when the mills were closed. The fact is that 
the eight years of prosperity which came under the Underwood 
law was the prosperity of blood, when all economic laws were 
broken down by reason of the World War, and any man who 
will claim for agriculture or any branch of industry a legiti- 
mate benefit under the Underwood tariff law will not read. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will say that the gentleman may deny 
that statement, but I expect to put those facts into the RECORD 
a little later and over the signature of Secretary Wallace, the 
once Secretary of Agriculture under the present adminis- 
tration, 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman says he is going to put in 
facts over the signature of Mr. Wallace, Of course he is dead, 
but the gentleman could not make him say anything like that. 

Now, some of us did complain. I stood here and complained, 
while we were passing the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, that 
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agriculture was getting the worst of it, I had a fuss_with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], a New Eng- 
land Congressman. The gentleman from Texas IMr. Brack] 
went to work and revived the whole scrap b it as u 
part of his speech, I do not know why he uid that, but that 
colloquy was made a part of his speech and is really the best 
part of his speech. Of course we quarreled. 

I was here to secure a tariff that would benefit agriculture, 
and I suppose some of the New England boys—beca A 
kind of inherit that disposition—wanted a tariff which would 
benefit their industries. As you know, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAY] promised he would vote for 
a tariff on hides but he did not do it. But that does not 
change the situation; that does not change the facts. 

What was the proposed remedy at the time we passed the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law? Cortrer was fair. He stood 
here and said the way to remedy the situation was to lower 

e Underwood rates. I do not know why he wanted to lower 

em because everything was closed as tight as it possibly 
could be closed without lowering them. But he advocated 
that in a colloquy with the present Speaker of this House [Mr. 
LoxeworTtH]. He stood there and made him say he was in 
— — of a revision of the tariff by lowering the Underwood 
rates. 

Now, I want to address my remarks just briefly to a state- 
ment of a few facts, not conclusions. So far I haye indulged 
largely in facts as I conclude them to be from history, but I 
want to give you just a few little details. 

A couple of gentlemen from Texas spoke on the floor in 
favor of a revision of the tariff law and said it did not do the 
farmer any good. My friend from Texas [Mr. Jones] com- 
plained of three things. One was the tariff on log chains, the 
tariff on aluminum and then the tariff on pearl buttons, which 
was just raising the devil with his constituents. [Laughter.] 
He took the floor for the purpose of questioning the good 
laaa of President Coolidge when he made his Chicago 
8 $ 

Now, let us see whether the tariff on the products of agri- 
culture has done you any good, Mr. Jones; let us see if the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law has done you any good. Per- 
haps the fairest and one of the cleanest and ablest farmers 
in America is GILBERT HauceEn, chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture of this House, on whieh Mr. Jones and I both 
have the honor and distinction of serving. [Applause.] 

Last fall Mr. Havern had a big corn crop in Iowa, the corn 
crop you are worrying about, and I will tell you how he got 
out of it. He had a big corn crop, and he wanted to buy cattle 
so that he might feed his corn crop to them. I am not going 
to tell you anything but the truth; you can get the figures from 
Mr. Haucen, because he has them. He found that at Kansas 
City, where your cattle are shipped, steers weighing around 
800 pounds were selling at 814 cents a pound. That was the 
market price for them. He did not like that; he wanted them 
cheaper if he could get them. He went to Chicago, and he 
found that the price there was 9 cents. He does not hand out 
his money too freely. He did not get it that way, because he 
has been in this farming game for half a century. So he went 
up to Canada and he found he could buy steers there for $4.60 
per hundred, steers which he thought were a little better 
boned than the others. He bought them and shipped them 
down to his Iowa feed yards, and he is feeding them there 
to-day. What did he pay to get them across the line? He 
paid $1.50 a hundred. He paid $12.50 in the way of tariff, and 
he got his cattle home and into his feed lots for $7.70 a hun- 
dred. He bought them 30 cents cheaper than your cattlemen 
ever sold to him, and he bought them cheaper than we are sell- 
ing western steers for to-day. The Argentine and Canada have 
cattle to sell. Ninety per cent of the people in the great Pan- 
handle of Texas are either interested in or directly dependent 
upon the great cattle industry for a livelihood. Since the pas- 
sage of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law that industry is get- 
ting back on its feet. It is still tottering a little, but it is 
getting back on its feet. You repeal the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law and take off that $12.50 a, head, which is more profit 
than the average cattleman figures on making on a steer, and 
you will bankrupt every cattleman in the Southwest. I do not 
ask you to take Republican authority for it; I will leave it to 
Mr. Hupsrern [applause], a Member of this House, and a 
Democrat, a man who is as familiar with the workings of the 
tariff on livestock as any man in America. 

Yet you stand up here and say to the President down at the 
other end of the avenue. Tou can’t fool us; your tariff did 
not do us any good, because you have a great big tariff on 
aluminum wear and we are paying an outrageous tariff on pearl 
buttons.” [Laughter.}] The farmers in Texas do not raise 
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pearl buttons [laughter], but the farmers in Texas get enough 
tariff on every steer they raise to buy all the pearl buttons they 
will ever use. 

The gentleman was worried about the fellow down there who 
only had “one gallus 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield on that? 
Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON. Where does the tariff come from on steers? 


There is no tariff on steers. The gentleman has his lines 
crossed there. There is a tariff on frozen meats, but there is no 
tariff on hides and there is no tariff on steers. 

Mr. TINCHHR. Now, BLANTON, you are the best-informed 
Democrat in the House and I regard you as the greatest student 
of these questions of any man on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then please show me where there is a tariff 
on steers. 

Mr. TINCHER. Give me time. I am going to rub this in a 
little; it is too good. You are as accurate about that as any 
Democratic tariff speech I ever heard in my life. The tariff on 
steers imported into this country is 1% cents a pound up to 
1,050 pounds and 2 cents a pound over $1,050 pounds, 

Mr. BLANTON. When haye we ever imported any steers 
except a few from Mexico and the ones brought back that were 
taken over there for pasture? 

Mr. TINCHER. Now, I have got him on that worse than on 
the other question. You are as well informed on that as any 
Democrat ever is on the subject of the tariff. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. BLANTON. Tell us how many steers were ever brought 
into this country that were not carried out of this Sante for 
pasture with the idea of being brought back. 

Mr. TINCHER. This last year 154,070, more than are in 
your district. 

Mr. BLANTON. As against 64,928,000 cattle then in the 
United States: They were probably carried over the line to 
be fed and pastured and then were brought back to be finished 
here. 

Mr. TINCHER. No; you do not know what you are talking 
about. These steers were imported from Canada and are in 
the feed lots of the United States to-day being fed our corn, 
and they were brought here because men like Mr. Haucen could 
go up there and buy them and pay the tariff and still save 
money, and if you take the tariff off of these steers you will 
ruin the men in the livestock business. [Applause.] It is a 
privilege to inform the great student of this House that there 
is a tariff on cattle. [Laughter.] If you haye been voting 
against this tariff and against CLAUD Hupsryrn's tariff views 
as long as you have been here on that false theory, thank God 
some one at last has enlightened you. I hope the whole Texas 
delegation will wind up now by being with CLaup since you 
have found out some of the facts. [Laughter and applause.] 

You made me give that item before I was ready for it. 
[Laughter.] We imported 154,070 head of steers and most of 
them were under a duty of 2 cents a pound, because most of 
them weighed over 1,050 pounds; but the concrete example I 
gave you was of Havcern’s steers that weighed 839 pounds, 
and if you take off the tariff in Canada they have more sur- 
plus cattle than we have and you will reduce the price of cattle 
just that much, and when you say to the President, “ You are 
all wrong; we want the tariff taken off of pearl buttons,” re- 
member, sir, that Texas raises bulls, not pearl buttons. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TINCHDR. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wanted to ask the gentleman from Kansas 
how much he thinks the tariff on steers affects the steer mar- 
ket, when there are probably some cattle raisers in the United 
States that handie on their own ranch about as many steers 
as the 154,000 that were brought into the United States last 
year, with 64,928,000 cattle already in the United States? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will give you an answer. 

Mr. BLANTON, You say only 154,000 were brought in, as 
against 64,928,000 cattle, How does that affect the steer 
market? ` 

Mr. TINCHER. If yon do not like my speech, you can 
answer it; but I will answer your questions now. I will tell 
you what affects the steer market to-day. 

The tariff on steers is benefiting the producers of steers in 
the United States 1% cents a pound on every steer they sell 
under 1,050 pounds and 2 cents a pound on every steer they 
sell that weighs more than 1,050 pounds, and the farmer is get- 
ting the full benefit of that tariff to-day, as I proved to you by 
the Haugen illustration. If you do not believe it—I do not 
know where CLAUD Hunpspern is; he ought to be around here; 
he knows the cattle business, and I will leave it to his word 
as an honest, informed Democrat if I haye not told the truth; 
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and that is more profit to-day than any livestock man in your 
district is making on his cattle. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman had seen fit to keep a 
tariff of $5 on a steer hide, he would be benefiting the cow- 
men more than by this little tariff he speaks of. 

Mr. TINCHER. It is not so little. You pay $13.50 a head 
as a tariff, and you will not think it is so little. 
eae BLANTON. Why did you not put a tariff on the steer 

e 

Mr. TINCHER. Because a lot of you southern fellows got 
weak-kneed, and New England would not go along with me, 
and I got licked. That is the only reason in the world, and you 
know it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman knows that the farmers 
in Kansas have not been able to get the steers skinned when 
they die because they can not get enough from the hides to pay 
for the skinning. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, you need not get so alarmed about the 
farmer in Kansas simply because we have not a tariff on hides, 
You did not even know they had a tariff based on live weight. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I helped you to put a tariff on frozen meats, 
and upon some other ranch and farm products, because that 
does benefit the farmers, and we ought to put a bigger tariff 
on frozen meats, [Applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. I knew whenever Texas understood the 
facts it would be for a tariff. [Applause.] Mr. BLANTON, we 
have a tariff of 3 cents a pound on fresh meat. You and I 
voted for it, and you know even with that tariff last year they 
imported 14,253,000 pounds of meat, We have a tariff of 42 
cents a bushel on wheat. I wish I had the time to take up this 
whole table. I am going to put it in the Reoorp, if I get leave 
to extend my remarks, and I am sure I will get that permis- 
sion. I wish I had time to take up this whole table and dis- 
cuss it with you. We have a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on 
wheat. Did that stop all the wheat they had over the line 
this year? Did that stop it all and make us take the world 
price? Does anyone doubt but what we would have taken the 
world price of wheat as fixed by Liverpool if it had not been 
for that tariff? Does anyone in the sound of my voice doubt 
that Liverpool would have fixed the price of the world’s wheat 
if it had not been for that tariff? 

In spite of the 42 cents a bushel tariff on wheat we imported 
over 12,000,000 bushels and paid the tariff on it. When Mr. 
Otori goes to. Barton County and goes up to John Smith, 
who raises about 5,000 bushels of wheat, and says, John, I 
want you to yote for a Democrat that will do away with this 
fool tariff on wheat in place of that fool TrncHrr,” and he will 
say, “Come down, now, and vote for a Democrat if you will, 
and we will take the tariff off aluminum and off pearl buttons 
and of log chains "—I do not suppose there is a log chain used 
in Barton County, for we do not use many log chains—— 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The wheat we tmport is hard 
wheat, is it, and not soft wheat? My understanding is that 
we export around 200,000,000 bushels of soft wheat. 

Mr. TINCHER. Not this year. We do not export much soft 
wheat. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. This is hard wheat that was im- 
ported in order that the miller might use it for a blend. Does 
the gentleman claim that the 40 per cent tariff duty on wheat 
helped the soft-wheat farmers in exporting wheat? 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not believe there is a question in the 
world but what if we let the grain exchanges alone and had no 
tariff on wheat, Liverpool would continue to fix the price of 
grain in the future as in the past. They would fix the price 
for the American producer of wheat. I do not think there 
could be any controversy over our demand to have a tariff 
on wheat because it is unfair to let the Dominion of Canada 
fix the price of the wheat of the world through Liverpool, un- 
controlled by the grain exchange. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side.] You can not stop that without a tariff on wheat 
brought into the United States. 

Now, what did they try to do? They tried to break the 
domestic market. We did not export 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. We would have been on a world basis if it had not 


been for the tariff on wheat, and I will leave that to any well- 
informed grain man in America. 

Oh, I know it is hard to give it up, but you might feel like 
the Democratic member of the IIlinois Legislature who was 
before our Committee on Agriculture this morning. He finally 
said, “I have been a Democrat in Illinois and a member of the 
legislature, but I might just as well declare myself, and from 
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now on I want you to call me a protective Democrat.” 
(Laughter. ] } 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. I will yield to the gentleman 10 minutes 
more. 

Mr. TINCHER. Now, they made an assault on the tariff on 
sugar. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD] dwelt to 
some extent on the tariff on sugar. What was the condition of 
affairs when we passed the tariff law? The American sugar 
factories were closed and were producing less than 5 per cent 
of the amount consumed in the United States. That is a state- 
ment of fact. Sugar was on the free list under the Underwood 
tariff law. Did they have free sugar? It took as much to buy 
1 pound of sugar the day the Fordney-McCumber tariff law 
was being debated as it takes to-day to buy 4 pounds, 

They say that the President ought to step down and out 
because he has not reduced the tariff on sugar. Let me tell you 
what he has done. He has opened the sugar mills of America 
until to-day we are supplying nearly 20 per cent of the sugar 
consumed in America. [Applause.] To-day, having destroyed 
the monopoly that has always featured under every free sugar 
law, we are getting 4 pounds of sugar for what we paid for 1 
pound under free sugar. I hope to see the day when America 
will produce not 20 per cent of the sugar that we consume but 
80 per cent. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman tell us how much the 
tariff on sugar brings in? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; I am Johnny on the spot with you. 
{Laughter.] The rate on sugar is 1.24 to 2.39, depending on the 
grade—and do you know that last year, even with that rate, 
with raw sugar selling in New York for less than 4 cents a 
pound, we haye imported into the United States the first 11 
months 8, 424,859,150 pounds of sugar? Now, get your lead 
pencil and some schoolboy to multiply that, and you will know 
just what it is. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
the tariff on sugar costs the American people approximately 
$118,000,000 a year more than it cost before, and that only 
$18,000,000 goes to the producers, the growers of sugar, and 
$100,000,000 goes to the manufacturers of sugar? 

Mr. TINCHER. Let me tell the gentleman something. 
There is nothing in the world in the way of a tariff statement 
that I could compare the gentleman's statement with for in- 
accuracy unless it would be the statement of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] that there was not any tariff at all 
on cattle, One is just as true as the other, and I am going to 
leave both of them in my speech, without any change whatever, 
as a testimonial to the country of the great knowledge of the 
critics of Calvin Coolidge with reference to the tariff. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, I will ask the gentleman from Okla- 
homa to wait for a moment, because I want now to yield to a 
friend. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ELLIS. There is a strong suspicion on the Republican 
side that these interruptions are a frame up. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman says that he will incorpo- 
rate my remarks in his speech? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, yes; they have to go in, because I 
yielded to the gentleman for information. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; and the information that I gave the 
gentleman is much more accurate than the information con- 
tained in his remarks. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman’s information was that the 
American consumer of sugar, although he is buying 4 pounds 
now for what he bought 1 pound for under the monopolistic 
free-trade control, is letting go of a whole lot of money to buy 
sugar with. Why, right in front of me is the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro], who is a man who knows all about 
sugar. I will ask him whether he wants us to repeal the tariff 
on sugar and thereby destroy the sugar production in America, 

Mr. LAZARO. I do not. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman think that I am right 
in my statement that we ought to produce 80 per cent instead 
of 20 per cent of the sugar that we consume? 

Mr. LAZARO. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Thank God, I have another Democrat with 
me. [Applause on the Republican side.] That makes a lot of 
witnesses. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that the remarks I 
made about the tariff on steers were prompted by the fact that 
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the number of steers that are impor into this country an- 
nually is so infinitesimally compared to the number 
of steers that are in the United States that it is absolutely 
not to be considered at all. e 

Mr. TINCHER. I know this, that the gentleman was sincere 
in his remarks that he made to me. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr, TINCHER. And that the gentleman thought he was 
suggesting something to me that would be of advantage; but 
I do know this, further, that with his acumen, with all of his 
industry, which is unexcelled by any man in the world to-day, 
I think, he had overlooked the fact that there is a tariff on 
steers. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not to be considered, because there 
are so few of them imported. There are enough to import to 
fix our prices if the tariff was off. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me to make a short statement? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. I think if you were to place sugar on the free 
list, certain gentlemen here in the East who are very wealthy, 
and who own a whole lot of land in Cuba, would bring sugar 
over here from Cuba, produced by cheap laborers on cheap land, 
and absolutely ruin the cane-sugar industry of our State and 
the beet-sugar industry of the West, and after we would go 
out of business then they would form a monopoly and raise 
the price of sugar to the consumer. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; just as they did before. The gentle- 
man remembers when the Democrats put it on the free list, 
and that while it was on the free list they put it to 30 cents 
a pound, with the American factories closed. Of course, the 
gentleman is right. I am thankful to-day that we not only 
have a tariff law but that we have a man at the other end 
of the Avenue who is not afraid before any audience to uphold 
the policy of protection. [Applause.] I am glad that we 
have a man at the other end of the Avenue to-day who is broad 
enough to see the difference between Italy's per capita income 
of $101 a year and the American standard of living and the 
American scale of wage. I hope that these attacks on the 
President by reason of his attitude on the tariff will cease; 
but if they continue, I am going to stay around here. [Ap- 
plause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINOHER. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentlemen who are fearsome that we 
would have to forego the foreign debts have not been asking 
us to do that lately, have they? 

Mr. TINCHHER. No; that was one of my friend Orbrinro's 
policies, I do not want to condemn my friend OLDFIELD, I 
noticed when I was out home the other day that he jumped 
on Mellon and ranted around about him. Does not the gentie- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD] know that he is doing a 
great public service when he does that, because Mr. Mellon 
sort of wants to resign; he is getting to an age where he 
would like to go back into private life, and it will be to the 
great advantage of the American people and satisfy about 90 
per cent of them if the gentleman will just keep enough fire 
under Mr. Mellon so that the old man will not quit, because 
he will never quit under fire. [Applause and laughter on Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Under leave to extend I insert the table I 
mentioned and used; it follows: 


Imports of specified commodities into the United States during the i 
months ending November 30, 1925, with rates of duty thereon 


Classification 


Rates of duty 


42 cents per bushel. 
10 cents per 100 pounds, 


2 cents per pound. 

1-14 cents per pound. 

2, 071, 180 | 44 cent per pound. 
Including 1 ee or cured beef, hams, pickled pork, and fresh mutton 


and lamb, W. of 20 per cent, 2 cents pound, # cents per pound, 
234 cents per pound, and 4 cents per pound, respectiv x 


Imports of specified commodities into the United States during the 1t 
months ending November 30, 1925, with rates of duty thereon—Con. 


j Classification 


Eggs of poultry, in the shell _..dozens__ 8 cents per dozen. 
Whole ; 


— — unds__ 1, 329, 871 | 18 cents per pound. 
Frozen, or otherwise prepared or 
„ ds. . 12,085,912 | eents per pound. 
umen. 
Dried en deed pounds.. 3, 859, 431 | 18 cents und. 
Frozen, or otherwise prepared or pres 
preserved... w 4, 251,490 | 6 cents per pound. 
Eo ds 5, 481, 462 | 18 cents d. 
LP pie ee aS pounds.. A cents per poun: 
Frozen, or otherwise prepared or 
(aR NEE AS vat 5, 431, 388 | 6 cents per pound. 
Butter, oleomargarine, and other but- 


8 cents 
1.212. 


6, 647, 404 


pound. 
cents per pound. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has not addressed the 
committee, has he? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I have a number of remarks in the 
gentleman's remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman has not addressed the 
committee. The gentleman from Kansas yielded to the gentle- 
man from Texas for a question. The gentleman should defer 
that request until we get into the House. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
shall wait until the organized committee on applause has had 
time to retire. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] 
always comes down the aisle like a rip-snorting fire engine, 
emitting sulphurous fumes, forked lightning, and lambent flame 
and with a good deal of sound and furore. But after stating 
the proposition, or undertaking to state it, he spent a good deal 
of time on a different subject, and then wholly misstated the 
proposition which the President laid down and wholly mis- 
stated the position of those who had attacked the speech made 
by the President. I have a copy of the President's celebrated 
speech here which he made in Chicago, which no one can de- 
fend. I never before heard of a President of the United States 
going out and making a set speech and coming back home and 
finding no one with the hardihood to ask to insert it into the 
Recorp. If somebody does not do it pretty soon, I am going 
to ask to embalm it there myself. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. I would like to ask unanimous consent to 
insert the President’s speech just following my speech. [Ap- 
plause.] We are not afraid to stand for it. 

Mr. JONES. After 40 days’ delay I am glad to find a man 
brave enough to insert that speech in the Recorp. The gentle- 
man from Kansas is about the only western man who has 
spoken up in the last 30 days who agrees to that position. 
And immediately after the President made this speech the 
organization before which he spoke by about 3 to 1 elected a 
man who opposed the position taken by the President and de- 
feated a man who believed in the President’s position on the 
tariff. That is a fact. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Kansas made some statement in refer- 
ence to the tariff and talked about soup houses and unemploy- 
ment in industrial sections. He may know more about soup 
houses than I do, but I remember some time after the Hard- 
ing administration went into power there was a conference 
in Washington to consider unemployment after the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act went into effect, All they did was to pass 
a resolution denouncing unemployment, They had a confer- 
ence after the Fordney-McCumvber tariff law went into effect 
to do something for the farmer, and all they did was to pass 
resolutions of sympathy. He certainly needed it, and he will 
need it so long as these outrageous rates remain in effect. 

The gentleman always tries to put the Democrats in the 
attitude of being free traders. On the contrary, I am sure 
fhat 95 per cent of them believe in a tariff for revenue. What 
they object to are these prohibitive rates, which drive the prices 
of everything the farmer and consumer purchase sky high, 
and destroy our foreign trade. I believe that a tariff should 
be leyied upon every product coming through the customhouse 
from which a revenue may be derived, whether it be a basic 
or raw product, or the finished article. That is Democratic 
s 4 from Kansas gi ou figures on some cattle 

The gentleman from s gives y 
which he claims one of our colleagues imported from Canada 
and paid a tariff of 144 cents a pound, and tries to impress 
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you by this recital of facts. But in this he destroys his own 
argument, for the rate on cattle is low enough to be a revenue 
rate. In other words, the tariff of 144 cents per pound is about 
15 per cent. That is an article produced on the farm. 

I_wonder when the gentleman from Kansas will join the 
Democrats with a few patriotic Republicans to reduce these 
other articles to the basis of 15 or 20 per cent. Will he vote 
to reduce the aluminum tariff to which he referred, which is 
about 70 per cent, to 15 or 20 or even 30 per cent? Will 
he vote to reduce the tariff on furniture from about 35 or 40 
to 15 or 20 per cent? Wil he reduce the tariff on products 
or articles that are used on the farm, such as cutlery, such as 
furniture, such as furnishings, and a great many other arti- 
cles I might mention? He refers to the tariff on buttons 
and on log chains and on some other article, I do not know 
what it was, aluminum, I think. There are 101 pages in this 
Fordney-McCumber law covering thousands of articles that 
legalize a tariff ranging from 10 to 100 per cent. 

The vice in the Presidents Chicago speech was that he 
said these articles—and they comprised nearly every article 
that the farmer uses, whether it be something he wears or uses 
on the farm—the vice of the President’s argument is that on 
the second page of his speech he says that the tariff does not 
cost the farmer more than 2 or 3 per cent. I do not know 
how anybody can reach that conclusion. If, as the gentleman 
claims, the cattleman gets all the benefits of this 114 cent 
tariff, is it not just as logical to assume that the manufacturer 
gets all the benefits of these high rates? 

It seems strange that if we have all the abounding pros- 
perity that the President depicts for the industrial sections— 
and I have no doubt that we have a good deal of that now, 
due largely to the fact they have stimulated some foreign 
trade by virtue of loans this country has made to other coun- 
tries and which for the time has stimulated their buying from 
us—if this country has all of this abounding prosperity why 
is it that the Senator of the gentleman’s own State, Senator 
CAPPER, as evidenced by a number of articles here which I 
would like to read if I had the time—says that the farmers 
are hurt by the tariff? Here is one dated December 20 by 
Senator Carrer saying that the farmer is being hurt by the 
tariff and that if we do not do something for the relief of 
the farmer that he will join a movement to reduce the out- 
rageous rates which the farmer must pay on the articles he 
buys. There is another 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I was going to say to the gentleman that 
the letters that come in from the farmers of Oklahoma are 
urging Members of the House to follow the example of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I am sure that is true. The Senator fur- 
ther says or asserts that— 


either the farmer must get higher prices for his products or get what 
he consumes at lower cost. Unless he can put his price up it will not 
be long before he will be demanding a reduction of the manufacturer's 
price on the articles he consumes. 


He says further that— 


as a seller he sells in an unprotected market, and as a buyer he buys 
in a protected market. 


The two gentlemen from Kansas do not agree. 

It reminds me of the old negro who was sick and who 
was advised by his doctor to eat plenty of chicken but not to 
go out after night. The old darkey said that advice was con- 
flieting and could not be followed, because no man could eat 
plenty of chicken without going out at night. [Laughter.] 

Here is a list of articles which carry a rate averaging about 
40 per cent: Buckles, rings, snaps, bits, swivels, saddles, bridles, 
harness, harness hardware; bolts, nuts, washers, iron, steel, 
rivets, saws, chisels, hammers, wire, scythes, screws, nails, 
chains of all kinds; table, household, hospital, and kitchen 
utensils; tables, chairs, beds, bedding, window shades; knives, 
forks, spoons, dishes, stoves, books, tongs, stove plates; fur- 
niture generally; clothing; and other articles that I might 
mention if I had the time. All these and many others are 
covered by the tariff, and they are covered at much higher 
rates than the cattle which the gentleman discussed. 

Now, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Trncuer] refers to 
the tariff on wheat—as if that were a thing that deceived 
the farmer. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. I am sure you favor enough tariff on the 
articles you have mentioned so that they would be manufac- 
tured in America and not in Italy? 
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| Mr, JONES. Well, as a matter of fact, we have never 
bought & great amount of these manufactures from Italy. I 
believe, stated before, in a tariff for revenue, and if you 
kept these other articles on the basis of cattle that you talk 
so much about, I would be with you. But about one-third 
of the customs receipts of this country come from sugar and 
wool, and only a small percentage of the tariff receipts come 

industrial articles and manufactured products, because 
the rates on them are so high as to be almost absolutely pro- 
hibitive. Thus, in the end they will tend to destroy our 
markets. 

Mr. TINCHER. Would you reduce the tariff on wool? 

Mr. JONES. I would reduce the tariff on every article 
where the tariff is so high as to exclude imports. I will say 
to the gentleman that we do not produce much wool in my 
district, and I am, therefore, not as familiar with that ques- 
tion as some others. We import a great deal of wool into this 
country, and I assume, therefore, that it is, at least to some 
extent, on a revenue basis. As a matter of fact, hospital 
utensils and kitchen utensils and almost every piece of farm 
machinery we have contains aluminum. You have aluminum 
entering into automobiles, carriages, buggies, and in soda 
fountains, and into household and kitchen utensils, farm 
machinery, and a great many other articles. Under the old 
tariff law the Aluminum Co. of America admitted it was mak- 
ing a profit and prospering under a tariff of 8 cents a pound. 
I read about that in the old 1909 hearings. Now they have a 
tariff of 11 cents a pound, plus 55 per cent ad valorem. Does 
not the gentleman think that is too high? 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman may be thinking more abou 
aluminum than I, because I bought mine some years ago. 
we ean make enough of it in the United States, it may turn 
out to be like sugar. 

Mr. JONES. Do you not think the rates are too high? 

Mr, TINCHER. It may be that they are too high. 

Mr. JONES. Do you not think the rates on cutlery, 60 per 
cent, are too high? 

Mr. TINCHER. No. I do not think the rates on cutlery are 
too high, because the old rates have closed the factories in 
America. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, the gentleman is all wrong about that. 
They were operating right along under the Underwood tariff. 
If it is only right to have a tariff of 15 per cent on cattle, then 
I say that the tariff on these articles that I have named are too 
high. There ought to be a fair and equitable tariff, a tariff 
that covers everything coming through the customhouse from 
which reyenue may be derived, but it should not be a pro- 
hibitive tariff. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. We collected last year $500,000,000 through 
the customhouses. We collect about that much every year. 
That being the fact, and the gentleman haying demonstrated 
that the products of farms will produce revenue, have not 
the farmers just as much right to have a fair distribution of 
these customs duties put on their products as the manufac- 
turers of New England have? 

Mr. JONES. I should think so, The gentleman was talking 
about wheat, so let us get a few facts about wheat. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. JONES. I prefer to finish this and then I will yield. 
The gentleman refers to wheat. At the present time wheat is 
a little higher in this country than it is in Canada because of 
the unusual shortage of wheat. For many, many years we have 
had a surplus of wheat, but there is less wheat in this coun- 
try this year than for many, many years. It is a shade higher 
here than it has been in Canada, but for the greater part of the 
“past three years, since the Fordney-McCumber tariff law went 
into effect, the price of wheat in Canada has been from 5 to 
80 cents higher in Canada than it has been in the United States. 
That seems a little strange, but it is the fact. I have a sched- 
ule, taken from the Northwestern Miller, showing that in 
August, 1924, in July, 1925, and throughout the year 1923, the 
price of wheat in Canada was higher than it was in the 
United Siates. e 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. What has it been this year? 

Mr. JONES. I would not claim that the difference in price 
was caused by the tariff, but I just say that is the fact. You 
can not do much with wheat by the tariff, and that was shown 
by the fact that when the President raised the tariff on wheat 
it went down instead of going up. The price of wheat was 
too low and the President decided he would raise the tariff from 
30 cents to 42 cents. You all remember that. He raised the 
tariff and the next day wheat went down 2 cents a bushel 
instead of going up, showing that a high tariff has little effect 
upon wheat. 
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Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman from Texas a moment ago 
mentioned, among other commodities, harness. Where is har- 
ness in the tariff and what is the duty? 

Mr. JONES. There is a duty of 35 per cent. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman is falling into the same 
error in which his cattle friend fell. 

Mr. JONES. No; there is a duty on harness. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Harness is on the free list; and I have it 
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right here. 
Mr. JONES. Certain parts of the harness. 
Mr. CROWTHER. Paragraph 1606: 


Leather; All leather not specially provided for; harness, saddles, 
and saddlery—— 


Mr. JONES. That is it; leather not specially provided for; 
and there is the same kind of a joker in reference to farm 
machinery. 

Mr. CROWTHER. There is no duty on harness, 

Mr. JONES. They put farm machinery on the free list and 
then put the component parts—nuts, bolts, iron, and steel— 
on the W list, and then they conclude with the proviso 
that only those articles are on the free list which are not 
named in the protected list. The same kind of a provision 
applies to harness. I will put it in the Recorp—or just wait a 
minute and I will find it. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman is through with the harness 
proposition 

Mr. JONES. No; I am not through with it. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman may find a duty on some 
fancy harness that is used on race tracks and to drive four- 
in-hand, but the farmer does not use that kind of harness. 

Mr. JONES. Practically everything that goes into the har- 
ness is on the protected list—the buckles, the rings, the rivets, 
the snaps, the chains, and the hooks—and then on all com- 
plete sets costing over $40. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman knows that if he had a 
ton of buckles come into this country the duty on the buckles 
would not be 4 cents, a jee or any other material. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman knows little about harness or 
he would not talk that way. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield to me? ` 

Mr. JONES. No; I want to find the paragraph relating to 
harness. It is in the act use I copied this information 
from the tariff law itself. It is paragraph 845, page 26. 


Saddlery and harness hardware: Buckles, rings, snaps, bits, swivels, 
and all other articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal, 
not plated with gold or silver, commonly or commercially known as 
harness hardware, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr, CROWTHER. That is the hardware. 

Mr, JONES. No; it embraces most of the component parts 
of the articles. It is just as I said a while ago. You put a 
certain article on the free list and then add a proviso that all 
of the component parts of the article shall be on the protected 
list. 

It includes buckles, bridles, and a number of other articles 
in connection with harness. Then it puts the particular article 
itself on the free list, except harness costing over $40; but as 
I stated in the beginning, it puts all the component parts, 
except certain styles of leather, on the protected list, and you 
might just as well have the whole article on the protected list, 
just as in the case of farm machinery. 

The prices of farm machinery have gone up, and I would 
like to read to you, if I haye the time, some of the articles. 
The prices of farm machinery by virtue of the component parts 
entering into farm machinery being on the protected list have 
increased in price since the Underwood days. The walking 
plow in the days of the Underwood tariff ranged in price from 
$10 to 814—1 am taking this from the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission and also the reports of the Secretary of 
Commerce—the walking plow in 1924 had increased to $20 to 
$26. Sulky plow in 1916, $29 to $37, and in 1924, $55 to $68. 
The gang plow in 1916 was from $51 to $59, and in 1924 from 
$87 to $107. Harrows from $15 to $26 in 1916, to from $22 to 
$28 in 1924. Disk drills, cultivators, grain binders, farm 
wagons, and a number of other articles I might mention have 
also increased in price by virtue of the fact that everything 
that goes into the making of those farming implements is on 
the protected list. 

As is shown by the report of the Federal Trade Commission, 
the manufacturers have organized among themselves in this 
country, so that they can arrange their own price, and there is 
no great concern in foreign countries that is able to make ma- 
chinery of the kind we have here. The only chance to have 
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competition is to haye the component parts of those articles 
come into this country and assembled or constructed here, and 
by virtue of controlling those articles there is practically no 
competition whatever. 

I want to read in connection with this another statement. 
It seems strange to me that ali the farmers and farm organiza- 
tions would be misled about this tariff. Here is what the 
Corn Belt committee of the American Council of Agriculture 
says, and this organization is composed of 40 different agricul- 
tural cooperative organizations: 


We do not concede that the existing Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 
is of great benefit to agriculture at all. On the contrary, the stagger- 
ing burdens imposed upon the consumers of the country through this 
act fall as heavily upon the farmer as upon any other class, If the 
existing tariff is such a’ boon to agriculture, then how can the fact be 
explained that, although this tariff has been in operation for five 
years, agriculture is at this hour staggering on the brink of complete 
collapse. 


There are a number of other parts of this report I might 
read, but that gives you an idea of what the report contains. 

It seems strange if all this wonderful prosperity had come to 
us that the President and bis right-hand bower depict that the 
farmers would find it necessary to borrow $11,000,000,000 on 
their farms and that they would be unable to pay their taxes. 
It would seem strange they are unable to pay their interest 
rates, and some of them even unable to get their supplies in 
order to make a crop. I know of a great many in my section 
of the country, and I have heard of others in other sections 
of the country, that can not get the necessary funds with which 
to grow a crop because of the fact the farms are not paying. 

This tariff law has a few low rates on farm products, but 
also happens to have a great many high rates on other prod- 
ucts, In going through a book that contains so many thou- 
sands of articles they make a big to-do over the fact that one 
of my colleagues for a moment slipped the fact that there is a 
tariff on one special item. As a matter of fact, that is pretty 
easy to do when they have about 6,000 or 8,000 different articles 
covered by the tariff, They seem to think if they find one 
article on which he has made a mistake or on which his pencil 
has gone wrong they have disproved his whole argument. 

There must be some basis for the complaints of the farmers 
as to the conditions which exist out there. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. I just want to suggest to the gentleman that 
the tariff may be of more benefit to the State of Kansas than 
it has been to the State of Iowa, because during the last six 
years there have been 178 bank failures in the State of Iowa 
while there were only 87 bank failures in the State of Kansas. 

Mr. JONES. I would think that would indicate that neither 
one of them was very prosperous, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In the Washington Post of January 8, 
1926, there is an editorial dealing with the question of tariffs 
on farm products. It uses this language: 


A tariff primarily has nothing to do with domestic prices except in 
so far as it reduces or increases the competition in the home markets 
through imported competitive products. 


Now I call attention to this language: 


This is demonstrated by citing the fact that prices were lowest for 
25 years prior to 1918 under protection and highest under a low 
tariff subsequent to 1913. 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. During the war. 

Mr. CROWTHER. That was during the war period. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am just quoting from the editorial. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. I want to advert for a moment to the 
question of the gentleman from New York [Mr. CROWTHER] 
about harness. The article he referred to putting harness on 
the free list says: 


Leather: All leather not specially provided for; harness, saddles, 
saddlery, in sets or parts, except metal parts, finished or unfinished, and 
not specially provided for; leather cut into shoe uppers, vamps, soles, 
or other forms suitable for conversion into manufactured articles; and 
leather shoe laces, finished or unfinished. 


They are put on the free list. That was done when hides 
were put on the free list. 

But all the articles of value except special kinds of leather 
are on the protective list. Double harness valued at more than 
$70, single harnesses valued at more than $40, saddlery and 
parts, 85 per cent ad yalorem, and the different component 
parts all have a tariff of 30 to 40 per cent, so that the free 
list practically blows up. 
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I have read you 75 or 80 articles used on the farm by the 
farmer and by the housewife, and every one carries a tariff 
of from 10 to 100 per cent. If I had time I could go through 
and cite a great many more. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I am sorry I can not, I have so little time. 
There are numerous articles covering all the things farmers 
use, and they carry a high rate and yet the President tries to 
make it appear that the farmer does not pay anything to speak 
of on the tariff. As a matter of fact I can tell you that I 
went through the books of several farmers last fall. I found 
in most instances that the farmer had made but little if any- 
thing over his expenses. I examined one farmer’s books who 
made only $1,100, and he had paid out a little over $1,100. 
Ninety-five per cent of the articles on his books were covered 
by the tariff law. I examined two farmers’ books—there are 
only a few that keep books, but occasionally one does—and 
another farmer who was farming on a larger scale made $6,000 
and his expenses had been over $5,000 and nearly every article 
he had purchased was covered by the tariff, and this allowed 
nothing for his investment in land. It does seem to me 
Strange that all of these western farmers should feel that they 
are not getting a square deal. 

The 12,000,000 bushels of wheat to which the gentleman 
refers was imported largely by the millers as a blend. Then 
when they export flour they get a drawback of 99 per cent 
so that they pay little revenue. We exported much more 
wheat than that, so we were on an export basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. JONES. I ask for three minutes more. 

Mr. AYRES, I will yield to the gentleman three minutes 
more, 

Mr. JONES. Now I ask why is it if the farmer is so pros- 
perous, that most the wealth of the country is located in the 
industrial sections? Do not the people in the great West work 
just as hard and do not they work just as long hours? Are 
not they just as intelligent? Why do not they make as much 
money? Why are they in a condition bordering on bankruptcy? 
The other portions of the country are admittedly more pros- 
perous than they have been for sime time—I think it Is tem- 
porary—but they are prosperous. Why does not the farmer 
get the benefit if the tariff is so universally good? Why has 
not he made money? Those questions Suggest their own an- 
swers. 

I would like to see the President and the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Tincrer] go out and listen to those people who 
have no national voice and can not be heard, whose condition 
is absolutely an answer to any man’s speech such as was 
made a little while ago. Because, while you may argue you 
can not upset the conditions. They exist and every man who 
travels through that portion of this great country knows that 
they exist. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, when I was asked to be 
one of five Members to speak on the sixth anniversary of 
national prohibition I sent the following telegram to a few 
women, ministers, county officers, mayors, editors, and doctors 
residing in certain towns of my district: 


Please answer by wire the following questions: Do the streets of 
your town show more evidence or less of the liquor traffic since the 
adoption of national prohibition? Is national prohibition a success 
or a failure? I shall print replies in the RECORD. 


I received the following responses printed below: 


GREENFOREST, ARK., January 13, 1926. 
Joun N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 

In answer to your telegram we are pleased to state that the liquor 
traffic has greatly decreased on the streets of Greenforest since na- 
tional prohibition. A conservative estimate is that it has decreased 
more than 60 per cent. 

Public gatherings here are no longer disturbed by the liquor traffic. 
Our opinion is that national prohibition is far more a success than 
a failure; with stronger enforcement it will be made an entire success, 

Erin ALLRED. 
MARSHALL, Ank., January 13, 1928. 
Hon, JOHN N. TILLMAN, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Our streets do not show much evidence of the liquor trafic. Pro- 
hibition is not a failure; our working men and boys are not subject to 
the temptation as they were before the days of prohibition. Now 
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they are more prosperous and happy; only the weak and outlaws 
are now using liquor. We plead for our country to remain on the 
prohibition platform. 

Mrs. F. G. HOLLABAUGH. 


— 


ROGERS, ARK., January 18, 1926, 
Hon. Josx N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Practically no evidence drunkenness on streets. Rogers city dry 
and likes it. Arkansas dry and will stay dry. National prohibition 
lessened drinking three-fourths in Southwest. Prohibition sentiment 
grows stronger every year. 

ERWIN FUNK, 
Editor Rogers Democrat. 


Sr. PAUL, ARK., January 13, 1926, 
Jonx N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Streets show less evidence of liquor than years ago. 
national prohibition is a success. 


Do not think 


H. J. Warta, Editor. 


Sr. PAUL, ARK., January 12, 1926, 
Hon. Jonx N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Question 1, can not tell any difference. Question 2, prohibition Is 
not a success here. 
J. W. WHITE. 


BERRYVILLE, ARK., January 12, 1926, 
Joun N. TiLLMAN, M. C., 
Room 534 House Office Butlding, Washington, D. C.: 

The streets of our town show decidedly less of liquor traffic since 
the adoption of national prohibition, National prohibition is a success 
so far as our town is concerned. 

ETHEL D. HILL. 


GENTRY, ARK., January 12, 1926, 
Hon. Joun N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
Answering message regarding natlonal prohibition: First question, 
decidedly less; second question, a wonderful success. 
Cart Bros, 


HARRISON, Ank., January 12, 1926, 
Joun N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
Streets of our town show less evidence of liquor traffic. Prohibi- 
tion is a success in our town, 
SıLBY JOHNSON, Sheriff, 


— 


COTTER, ARK., January 12, 1926. 
Joun N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 

There is no drinking on the streets of Cotter now. Wildcat stills 
are almost a thing of the past. National prohibition is not a failure 
here, 

J. J. Morrow. 


MOUNTAIN Home, ARK., January 12, 1926, 
Joun N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 

In answer to your telegram January 12, 1926, less whisky traffic 
on streets of Mountain Home. National prohibition winning favor 
and a success. Christmas and New Year passed off without the former 
whisky disturbance. 

T. M. Davis, 


BULPHUE Sperinas, ARK., January 12, 1926. 
Joun N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Formerly I was not a probibitionist. Drunken men are rarities now. 
Formerly picnics and gatherings were marked with fights and brawls 
caused by liquor, Now they are quiet and orderly. Prohibition js a 
wonderful improvement, ‘Tighten the screws down and make it a 
perfect success. 

Storm O. WHALEY, 


EUREKA NPRINGS, ARK., January 13, 1926. 
Hon. Joun N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
Prohibition has been as effective in my county since its inauguration 
as any other criminal statute; in fact, it ranks among those showing 
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the lowest percentage of violations. I have not seen an intoxicated 
person on our streets in over five years. As mayor of the city when 
prohibition went into effect and afterwards, I observed and the records 
show an astonishing decrease of local prosecutions for offenses connected 
with intoxicants both in the city and the district courts, As head of 
three banks I have observed the beginning and growth of new savings 
accounts by persons whose former use of intoxicants made savings 
impossible. There are still violations of the law and prosecutions and 
some use of intoxicants, but they are but as a drop in the great ocean 
in comparison with former conditions. Prohibition in this section of 
Arkansas at least has been and is a pronounced success. 
F. O. BUTT. 

LESLIE, ARK., January 12, 1926, 

Joux N. TILLMuAx, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Replying to your telegram, since national prohibition there is not 
more than 25 per cent as much drunkenness on streets of Leslie, Ark., 
as was when whisky could be bought from saioon and shipped here. 
Prohibition is a success and it will only take time to eliminate the 
whisky to only a very smal! per cent of drunkenness. 

G. W. SMITH, 
ALPENA, ARK., January 12, 1926. 
JoHN N. TILLMAN, M. C., * 
Washington, D. C.: 

I see no sign of liquor traffic on the streets of Alpena. I consider 
national prohibition a complete success so far as this part of the coun- 
try is concerned. 

8. D. JONES. 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., January 12, 1926, 
Hon, JOHN N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 

A drunken man on the streets of Springdale would be a real 
curiosity. There are fewer evidences of liquor now than before enact- 
ment of prohibition law, and evidently less drinking. I do not con- 
sider the prohibition law an entire success, due, possibly, to lack of 
enforcement, but there is no question but what it has accomplished 
great good. 

Jno. P. STAFFORD, 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., January 12, 1926. 
Hon, Josx N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Ministers Fayetteville unite in conviction ours an infinitely better 
city because of prohibition, notwithstanding much yet to be real- 
ized in enforcing prohibition. The United States would commit crime 
of age to recede from prohibition or to relax in its rigid enforcement, 

FAYETTEVILLE MINISTERIAL ALLIANCE, 
H, L. Wann, President, 
H. L. PAISLEY, Secretary. 


YBLLVILLE, ARK., January 18, 1928. 
Joun N. TILLMAN, M. O. 
Washington, D. C.: 
Streets of this town show much less liquor traffic since national 
prohibition, It is a success, 
C. A. Wrtuincuam, Sherif. 


GRAVETTE, Ank., January 14, 1926. 
Hon, JoHN N. TILLMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Our streets show 98 per cent better. National prohibition is not a 

failure In Arkansas, 
Mrs. THOS. CAwoob. 
SILOAM Springs, ARK., January 1), 1926. 
Hon. Joun N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Before adoption of eighteenth amendment there had been no open 
saloons in this city for many years, but unlimited quantities of intoxi- 
cating liquors were easily obtainable from many points where sale 
thereof was legalized. The consequence was a constant inflow of alco- 
holie beverages into territory where an overwhelming majority of the 
people were opposed to the traffic also. There was the usual number 
of bleary-eyed habitual users which such a condition produces. On 
public occasions and celebration days fighting and rowdyism were com- 
non. Now our people only very rarely see a man under the influence of 
liquor, and arrests on that account are negligible in number. We still 
have the small bootlegger or moonshine to deal with, but the quantity 
of his product is extremely limited in comparison with heavy shipments 
of other days. He is out of favor and fighting a losing game. He has 
no badge of respectability and no stamp of governmental approval. 
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National prohibition and the Volstead Act have the support and 
approval of the people of this region, and they want no relaxation of 
either. 
Respectfully, A. L. SMITH, Mayor. 
LINCOLN, ARK., January 14, 1926. 
Hon, Joun N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The streets of our town show much less evidence of liquor since the 
adoption of national prohibition. National prohibition is a success, and 
we have many good evidences of it all about us, but more pro- 
nounced at the Christmas times, and this has been spoken of more than 
ever before just recently. 

T. L. McCoLLOCH. 


Mr. TILLMAN. January 16, 1926, is the sixth anniversary of 
national constitutional prohibition, 

Six years of benefits, progress, and blessings. 

Six years of diminishing arrests, 

Six years of rapid increase in college enrollment, Indiana 
alone increasing the number of college students 79 per cent. 

Six years of decreased drunkenness, disorderly conduct, va- 
grancy, assault, burglary, prostitution, and fraud. 

A half dozen glorious years with no abomination in the shape 
of a licensed saloon. During these six years Miss Columbia 
has stood before the world White robed and spotless, refusing 
to soil her hands with tainted lucre, the price paid by men to 
operate gin dispensaries under Government sanction. 

For six years Uncle Sam has refused to fatten his wallet 
with the foul profits of a partnership with boose and beer. 

For six years a stainless flag in rippling roll has waved over 
the heads of men and women unpolluted by financial depend- 
ency upon joint keepers and home wreckers. 

For 6 years of 12 months each Uncle Sam has been able to 
look with level gaze and uplifted chin squarely into the faces 
of his children and say to them, “ Boys and girls, I am paying 
the interest on my bonds and meeting the expenses of my Goy- 
ernment without the spotted wages earned from dives and 
doggeries.” 

During my boyhood, the Southwest, where I live, was wild 
and somewhat wayward. The grog shop, even in the smallest 
village, boldly faced Main Street and was dominating, insolent, 
arrogant. Uncle Sam was her potential partner and paid pro- 
tector. State, county, and municipality for a bribe in the guise 
of a license not only tolerated but encouraged her. In the back 
room or in an upper story the click of poker chips, the rattle of 
dice, and the whirl of the roulette wheel were familiar sounds. 
County and municipal peace officers furnished immunity and 
protection for a percentage of the “rake off” or the “kitty” 
maintained to meet expenses. 

During the last six years because of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and congressional legislation Miss Columbia has not been 
required to purchase new garments with revenue pinched from 
booze rake-offs, and Uncle Sam has been deaf to the 8 of 
silver that first found its way into the dive-keeper’s kitty, a 
liberal percentage later creeping into his own pockets. 

Oh, during these 72 months last passed, the tawny tide of 
mountain dew and the flery output of private stills has ebbed 
and flowed like the tide at sea, liquor has been smuggled in, 
near beer, real beer, corn liquor, rum, moonshine, and rye, mel- 
low pre-Volstead stuff and forty-rod bootleg poison have been 
bought and sold; but even at that, things have been getting 
better liquor-wise from day to day. 

And they will continue to improve. 

During these six years America has advanced her meteor 
banner far to the front of the sisterhood of nations. She is 
now the biggest and the best-dressed sister of them all. Amer- 
ica is leading groggy Great Britain, wine-sipping France and 
Italy, vodka-drinking Russia, and the rest of them. It has 
been a great six years for the women—born fighters of booze. 
Women have fought this giant evil with bare hands, with 
hatchets, with prayers, and with the ballot. She knows that 
liquor promises us heaven and gives us hell. She knows that 
alcohol is the mortal enemy of peace, happiness, and order; 
the despoiler that shadows the face of children; the demon 
that has dug more graves and sent more souls unshriven to 
judgment than all the pestilences that have wasted life since 
the stars first glittered in the blue seas of night. 

What a comfort it is that the women haye won their long 
fight against licensed saloons. 

I have the most chivalrous respect for the brilliant women in 
this House, but I regret that some of them are reported as 
leaning slightly toward the wets, at least not in full accord 
with the orthodox drys. 

With my hat off, with courtly respect, with the utmost good 
feeling and polite courtesy and consideration I should like to 
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see them journey hand in hand a few yards north of this cham- 
ber to Statuary Hall and stand in front of the modest statue of 
Frances Williard, her right hand covering the inspired sentence, 
“For God and home and eyery land,” kiss the hem of her 
marble robe, and breathe a prayer to her militant spirit and 
ask for absolution for failure to represent on the floor of this 
House the antiliquor sentiment of an overwhelming majority 
of the girthood, the womanhood, the wifehood, and the mother- 
hood of America, [Applause.] 

Has national prohibition been a six-year success? It has. 
During these six years the law has not been uniformly well 
enforced. No law is. But these years have shown an improve- 
ment over old conditions. Secretary Hoover credits prohibition 
with being one of the big factors in whateyer prosperity the 
country has enjoyed. Juvenile crime has decreased, as has the 
prison population. 

Personally I have been in the thick of the prohibition battle 
for more than 30 years. I fought the best fight I could. I 
have kept the faith. I am dry in practice and dry in theory. 
I joined the dry forces early, prior to the decadence of that 
potent political machine, the saloon, whose owner and white- 
aproned barkeep played strong hands in the political game. 
It is easy now to be prohibitionist. It was not so then. At 
that time a dry advocate was the quarry of political head- 
hunters, and they carried long knives with keen blades, In 
certain bailiwicks they trained spotted foxhounds to hunt the 
hated candidate who had the temerity to raise his hand against 
the popular red king, who could convert a pauper into a prince 
with three fingers of rum or rye, Now, let me warn the coun- 
try against the man who simply says he is against the saloon. 
He must be against 2.75 wine and beer also. (Applause. ] 

I shall now go more into detail and give facts and figures 
that justify the faith that abides in the dry advocates. 

There have been three national primaries and elections since 
the eighteenth amendment went into effect. More candidates 
pledged to enforcement haye been chosen at each primary and 
election than in the preceding one. 

State enforcement laws have been adopted by popular referen- 
dum votes in California, Massachusetts, and Missouri. Wet 
amendments have been defeated in several States. 

Popular organizations haye been formed in many parts of 
the Nation to express the demand for prohibition enforcement. 
Notable among these is the Woman’s National Committee for 
Law Enforcement, representing 10,000,000 women. Scores of 
other national organizations have demanded enforcement of the 
law. 

Polls of large groups of representative people indicate no de- 
crease in their support of prohibition but an increase in their 
insistence on enforcement. For example, two suryeys made by 
the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, prove that prohibition 
is as popular as ever among business men. 

In the past six years there have been more than 50 successful 
Federal, legislative, judicial, and administrative battles for 
prohibition enforcements. 

The adoption of the national prohibition Volstead Act and 
the supplementary prohibition act; the continued appropria- 
tions for enforcement; the enlistment of the Coast Guard in 
enforcement ; the concentration of liquors in Government ware- 
houses; and the use of rum-running autos and vehicles by 
enforcement officers. Thirty-three States had prohibitory laws 
when the eighteenth amendment became operative. Since that 
date all the remaining States except Maryland have adopted 
prohibition enforcement laws. In New York the State enforce- 
ment law was subsequently repealed, while in two States the 
laws were declared invalid by the courts, but will be reen- 
acted. State enforcement laws were strengthened in 1925 in 
Arkansas, my own State, in Colorado, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 
and Wyoming. Massachusetts last year repealed the law re- 
quiring an annual vote on license. Wet bills were defeated 
in a majority of the States, including New Jersey. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has given decisions 
sustaining the eighteenth amendment, the Volstead Act, and 
other enforcement legislation. It has in the past year upheld 
the law permitting the search and seizure of rum-running autos 
without search warrants; upholds the Georgia prohibition 
statute which makes it unlawful to possess liquors acquired 
before the law became effective; and established the power of 
Congress to regulate manufacture and distribution of non- 
beverage alcohol. 

The Executive and Justice Departments have announced the 
policy of prosecuting all offenders of the law, large and small, 
and declared that “the Federal Government will use all of its 
resources for prohibition enforcement.” 
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New regulations provide for better supervision of industrial- 
alcohol plants and the control of nonbeverage liquors. These 
regulations will help to prevent the illicit use of industrial 
alcohol, the illegal use of wine intended for religious rites, 
and the use of potable liquors in nonbeverage alcoholic prepa- 
rations. Whisky has been eliminated as an ingredient in pro- 
prietary medicinal preparations. The Coast Guard, the Cus- 
toms Service, and the Prohibition Department have been coor- 
dinated for prohibition enfaycement under an Assistant Seere- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Antismuggling treaties have been negotiated with nine 
- nations, headed by Great Britian. Three other treaties are 
now awaiting completion. 

A constant increase in penalties imposed on liquor-law viola- 
tors has advanced the average fine in the Federal courts from 
$140 to $200 since 1920, and the average jail sentence from 21 
to 43 days since 1923. Padlock injunctions in 1925 were 90 
per cent higher than in the preceding year. Fines and penal- 
ties imposed in Federal courts last year totaled $7,934,854.69, 
nearly replacing the $9,201,534.06 expended for Federal en- 
forcement through the Prohibition Unit. In some States 90 per 
cent of the cases made by Federal officers are tried in State 
courts, thus putting a large sum from fines collected into the 
State treasury in addition to the Federal court fines. 

Statistics show that the bootlegger pays the cost of his own 
appreliension and conviction. Wisconsin spent $184,850 in 
four years for enforcement in 21 months and collected in fines 
$1,391,417. Wyoming spent $52,500 and assessed fines of $73,000. 
Ohio’s expenditure was $105,202.02 for 1925 and her receipts 
$2,202,764.24. In 43 counties in Illinois they expended $47,560 
and collected in fines $300,811. 

There can be no doubt that prohibition is putting money in 
the family pocketbook. Henry Ford, Judge E. H. Gary, Roger 
Babson, and many other business authorities agree on this. 

The first economic result from prohibition was the qecrease 
in drink-caused poverty, which to-day is less than 25 cent 
of the former amount. The United States Census Bureau re- 
ports the lowest pauperism ratio in our history. The second 
economic result was the stimulation of retail trade, home build- 
ing, savings, and insurance by the diversion of the former drink 
bill of $2,000,000,000 per year from destructive to constructive 
channels. The third result was the increased industrial pro- 
duction, the lowered cost of manufacturing due to decreased 
industrial accidents, elimination of “ blue Mondays,” standardi- 
zation of output per worker, and the multiplied demand for 
goods by a sober Nation. 

Drunkenness has decreased. Intoxication arrests average 
350,000 fewer than in the last wet year in spite of increased 
police severity. The United States census report just issued 
shows 91,367 commitments to penal institutions for drunken- 
ness in 1923 against 170,787 in 1910, while the penal population 
of the country on July 1, 1923, was 109,619 against 111,498 on 
January 1, 1910, a drop from 121.2 per 100,000 to 99.7 per 
100,000. This census report shows fewer convictions for serious 
crimes than in 1910. 

The death rate has declined from an average of 13.92 in the 
five wet years 1913-1917, inclusive, to 11.9 for 1924, the latest 
year for which the Census Bureau has estimated the rate. Had 
it not been for the increases in deaths due to automobile acci- 
dents, the death rate would have decreased even more and 
would more accurately have indicated the beneficent effect of 
prohibition on the national health. , 

Alcoholic insanity has been reduced approximately two-thirds. 
Delirium tremens cases are few to-day. Under license, hospital 
wards were crowded with these cases. Drink cures once num- 
bered 275, all busy. To-day about a score survive, but most 
of these are forced to add a general hospital or sanitarium 
business to their former specialty. 

The political gains from prohibition are inestimable. The 
United States Senate Committee on the Judiciary reported on 
the widespread political corruption practiced by the brewers 
and the liquor trades in the days of licensed saloons. Under 
prohibition popular government by majority will has succeeded 
government by the saloon boss and the brewery clique. Legis- 
lators and public officials are to-day more responsive to the will 
of the people than ever before. 

The increases in church membership and attendance, the re- 
sponse of youth to-day te summons for life service and Chris- 
tian stewardship, the general interest in new idealism and 
altruism in national and international relationships, and the 
new note of service that pervades business and industry as 
well as religious circles all testify to the moral gains of the 
Nation since it freed itself from the licensed liquor traffic. For 
the horrors of fratricidal warfare where man fights man, so- 
ciety substitutes to-day a battle against the unsocial forces 
which sap civilization. Chief among these is the liquor traffic. 
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The moral fiber of our citizenship is strengthened as we thus 
fight “ against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

The women and men of my district know my standing at 
home on this great question. The letter below will give them 
an idea of my standing among the dry forces here and else- 
where in the Nation. 

THE Antr-Satoon LEAGUE oF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., December 8, 1925. 
Hon. JoHN N. TILLMAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. TILLMAN : Let me congratulate you on your speech at the 
recent banquet of dry leaders and Congressmen here in Washington. It 
was an inspiration to many people to hear the militant messages of 
more than a score of Congressmen who stand as firm as the Rock of 
Gibraltar in defense of the eighteenth amendment and its enforcement. 

The wets have combined their 40 organizations against the eight- 
eenth amendment and will endeavor to defeat dry Congressmen at the 
coming primaries and elections. With your long and consistent record 
in Congress supporting the dry measures and opposing the wet bills, I 
am sure that the people of your district will not allow you to suffer 
from any attack made by this new wet combination, 

Whenever we can be of service to you, call on us. 

With best wishes for your continued success and reelection, I am 

Yours cordially, 
W. B. WHEELER, 
General Counsel Anti-Saloon League. 

[Applause. } 

Mr. ARENON; Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, before the gentleman makes that mo- 
tion, will he yield to me for just a second? 

Mr. FRENCH. Very well; I do withhold the motion for a 
moment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, made this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has made no remarks. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I have a right to show my real posi- 
tion in the Recorp when I have had a colloquy with the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s request is out of order 
in committee. It should be preferred in the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I have made remarks in the running 
debate on this floor, and I will ask leave in the House to place 
my real position in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho, that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7554) making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on the bill, which I made this 
afternoon in committee. s 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks made this 
afternoon. 

Mr, TILSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
let me ask the gentleman from Texas if it is his notion that 
he may extend his remarks in the colloquy which he had 
with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINOHER] this after- 
noon? 

Mr. BLANTON. If he permits it; yes. If not, I can extend 
in a separate document, showing my real position con a 
great question. I do not want to be left up in the air in a 
wrong position during a running debate. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman realizes that he could not 

Mr. BLANTON. I could not unless the gentleman from Kan- 
sas were willing. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman could not add to his remarks 
in the colloquy he had with the gentleman from Kansas with- 
out serious danger of making the remarks of the gentleman 
from Kansas that might follow appear out of adjustment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I realize that, and whatever I put in will 
be with the consent of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TXINCHER]. If he does not consent, then I shall put my real 
position elsewhere in the RECORD. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman does not need the permission of 
the House to look over his own remarks in the colloquy with the 
gentleman from Kansas, and I think the gentleman’s request 
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is entirely improper. If he asks permission to extend his re- 
marks on the agricultural situation, I do not think anybody 
will object. 

Mr, BLANTON. With the consent of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] I expect to show my real position on 
the question I had under discussion with him. If he objects, 
I shall not do it; but whatever I attempt to say will be shown 
to the gentleman from Kansas and go in only with his per- 
mission. 

Mr. BEGG. That does not need the consent of the House. 
The gentleman from Kansas has permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I would have no authority to do it 
unless I got permission. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman has no authority now—— 

Mr. BLANTON. With whatever permission I get from the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TincHer]—and the gentleman 
and I can always agree on important matters—I want permis- 
sion to revise and extend the remarks I made this afternoon 
on the floor in my colloquy with the gentleman from Kansas, 
provided they meet with the approval of the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. BEGG. That is not necessary. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I doubt if the gentleman needs 
the permission of the House for that, and I am not willing to 
give my permission in the absence of the gentleman from 
Kansas for the gentleman from Texas to extend his colloquy 
with the gentleman from Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 19, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


291. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV a letter from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a summary of reports 
with a brief statement of the action of the department in 
respect to accidents sustained or caused by barges while in 
tow through the open sea during the fiscal year 1926, was taken 
from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAUGEN’ Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 7893. A 
bill to create a division of cooperative marketing in the De- 
partment of Agriculture; to provide for the acquisition and 
dissemination of information pertaining to cooperation ; to pro- 
mote the knowledge of cooperative principles and practices; 
to provide for calling advisers to counsel with the Secretary 
of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to authorize coopera- 
tive associations to acquire, interpret, and disseminate crop 
and market information, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 116). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clanse 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Pensions. H. R. 7906. A 
bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army, Navy, etc., and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 117). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1081) granting a pension to Oscar C. Settle; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2390) granting a pension to William A. Jor- 
dan; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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A bill (H. R. 5653) granting a pension to Cecilia A. Parker; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIO BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 7889) to prescribe a uniform 
allowance to officers and employees in all services of the United 
States while traveling and on temporary duty on official busi- 
n and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Civil 

ce. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 7890) to erect a Federal 
building in the city of Sikeston, Mo., on the site now owned by 
the United States Government; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7891) to erect a Federal building in the 
city of Caruthersville, Mo., on the site now owned by the 
United States Government; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7892) to erect a Federal building in the 
city of West Plains, Mo., on the site now owned by the United 
States Government; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. k 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 7893) to create a division 
of cooperative marketing in the Department of Agriculture; to 
provide for the acquisition and dissemination of information 
pertaining to cooperation; to promote the knowledge of cooper- 
ative principles and practices; to provide for calling advisers 
to counsel with the Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative 
activities; to authorize cooperative associations to acquire, in- 
terpret, and disseminate crop and market information, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 7894) to amend section 
18 of the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7895) to amend 
paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal reserve act, as 
amended, to provide for the stabilization of the price level for 
commodities in general; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. BLOOM : A bill (H. R. 7896) to provide for the con- 
struction of a new building for the Patent Office, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 7897) to increase the limit of 
cost of public building at Southbridge, Mass. ; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
~ Also, a bill (H. R. 7898) to increase the limit of cost of public 
building at Leominster, Mass.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7899) to enlarge the present public build- 
ing at Fitchburg, Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7900) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and for the erection of a public building thereon at Palmer, 
Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 7901) to provide for the 
authorization of appropriation for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a Federal building at Sparks, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN; A bill (H. R. 7902) authorizing the 
Secretary of Commerce to convey certain land to the city of San 
Marcos, Tex.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. GARNER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7903) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to sell a portion of the Fort Ringgold 
Military Reservation, Tex., to Rio Grande City Railway Co.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7904) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Harry E. Bovay, of Stuttgart, Ark., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the White 
River, at or near the city of Des Arc, in the county of Prairie, 
Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 7905) to 
amend section 10 of the Federal reserve act; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 7906) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, and so forth, and certain soldiers 
and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows 
of such soldiers and sailors; committed to the Committee on 
the Whole House and ordered to be printed. 
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By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H, R. 7907) to fix the salaries 
of certain judges of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7908) to estab- 
lish a Federal market finding board to assist in the domestic 
and foreign marketing of agricultural commodities and in the 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 7909) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 7910) further to assure title 
in the several States to lands granted to them in aid of public 
or common schools, to limit the perlod for the institution of 
proceedings to establish an exception of lands from such grants 
because of their known mineral character, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 7911) to authorize the ex- 
change of certain public lands and the establishment of an 
aviation field near Yuma, Ariz.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 7912) to amend paragraph 
1439 of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 7918) for the relief of officers 
and enlisted men of the United States military forces who 
served in Porto Rico from May 26, 1900, to April 23, 1904; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STROTHER: A bill (H. R. 7914) for the prevention 
of floods in the Ohio River at Huntington, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7915) for the construction of ice piers or 
ice harbors in the Ohio River at Huntington, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 7916) to increase the efficiency 
of the Air Service of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7917) to authorize the payment of ex- 
penses of the Washington-Alaska military cable and telegraph 
system out of receipts of such system as an operating expense; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7918) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to sell exterior articles of the uniform to honorably discharged 
enlisted men; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 7919) to provide for the 
restoration of the Toledo Harbor to its project depth and 
width; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7920) to provide for the restoration of 
the project depth and width of the straight channel and turn- 
ing basin in the Maumee Bay and Maumee River, in the 
Toledo Harbor, as provided by law; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 7921) to authorize 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office to dispose by sale 
of certain public land in the State of Arkansas; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 116) author- 
izing and directing the President of the United States to assume 
control and to operate as the property of the United States 
Government the anthracite coal mines, now idle on account of 
the suspension of labor; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 117) 
providing for the appointment of a joint commission on the 
Philippine Islands; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
118) providing for the immediate restoration to the owners of 
all private property seized by the United States during the 
World War under the act of October 6, 1917, and providing for 
the payment of American Damage Claims against Germany by 
the issuance of Treasury bonds; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 7922) for the relief of C. L. 
Beardsley ; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 7923) granting an increase of 
amon to Mary I. Deabler; to the Committee on Invalid 
ons, 
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By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 7924) for the 
relief of Martin-Walsh (Ine.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOWMAN (by request): A bill H. R. 7925) granting 
a pension to Christenie R. Henthorn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7926) granting a pension to Marlin L. 
Rankin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7927) granting an increase of pension to 
America Postelwait; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 7928) for. the relief of Hudson 
Bros., of Norfolk, Va.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 7929) for the relief of Kath- 
a MacDonald; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 

on. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 7930) for the relief of the 
Broad Brook Bank & Trust Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 7981) granting a pension to 
Anastasia Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R, 7932) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 7933) granting a pen- 
sion to Margaret L. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7934) granting a pen- 
sion to Eliza J. Saxon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 7935) for the relief of 
Lucius M. Elder; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 7936) granting a pension 
to Margaret Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7937) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Travis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, P 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 7938) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret ©. Kendig; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 7939) granting a pension to 
Ellen Eliza Spiller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTIO: A bill (H. R. 7940) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John N. Jennings; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 7941) granting a pension 
to Angeline Deshetler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 7942) for the relief of 
James E. Judge, sr.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7948) for the 
relief of Mrs. G. A. Guenther, mother of the late Gordon 
Guenther, ensign United States Naval Air Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 7944) granting a pension to 
Kate H. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 7045) for the relief of 
Leroy Overpeck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7946) granting a pension to Anton Muller; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7947) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Dencker ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7948) granting an increase of pension 
to Jacobus Hemmes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7949) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac T. Osler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7950) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Kubacki; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 7951) authorizing the 
survey for the control of the excess flood waters of the Mouse 
River, N. Dak., for the construction and maintenance of reten- 
tion dams and reservoirs, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. : 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 7952) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances L. Holmes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7958) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Wolcott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R.-7954) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna B. Wolff; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 7955) granting an increase 
of pension to Almina Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 7956) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph Holtz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7957) granting 
z 3 to Margaret S. Donley; to the Committee on Invalid 

ons. 
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By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 7958) for the 
relief of First Liept. Robert A. Hill, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 7959) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. McGinnis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: Resolution (H. Res. 92) author- 
izing payment of six months’ salary and funeral expenses to the 
estate of James J. Kenah, late minority floor manager of tele- 
phones of the House of Representatives; to the Committee on 
Accounts. i 

By Mr. BLAND: Resolution (H. Res. 93) authorizing the 
printing of soil surveys of Yorktown area, Virginia ; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 


PETITIONS, BTO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
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395. By Mr. ARENTZ: Petition of the Carson City Chamber 
of Commerce, Carson City, Nev., requesting the enactment by 
Congress of legislation designed to relieve Neyada and other 
Intermountain States from injuries flowing from unjust dis- 
crimination in freight rates; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

396. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition of sundry residents of the 
State of New York, requesting Congress to order an investiga- 
tion of a patented device for preventing ships of any size from 
sinking; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

397. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the Army and Navy Club 
of Detroit, Mich., urging that the appropriation for the United 
States Naval Reserve be increased to allow proper facilities 
for training and maintaining of efficiency of the United States 
Naval Reserve ; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

398. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of the Massachusetts Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association, Boston; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


